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Tribunal  hearing 
begins 

Hearings  began  yesterday  on  the  dis- 
missal of  tenured  St.  Michael's  college 
professor  Herbert  Richardson. 

Richardson,  who  taught  religion  at 
St.  Michael's,  is  facing  an  academic 
tribunal  that  will  determine  if  he  can 
keep  his  job  at  the  college. 

Last  July,  Richardson  was  dismissed 
from  teaching  at  U  of  T.  University 
officials  said  he  neglected  his  teaching 
duties  in  order  to  run  Mellen  Press,  a  $2 
million  a  year  publishing  house. 

U  of  T  alleges  Richardson  took  long- 
term  sick  leave  in  order  to  conduct  his 
personal  business.  Students  have  also 
criticized  him  for  his  often  erratic  be- 
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haviour  in  the  classroom. 

Richardson  remains  on  the  staff  at  St. 
Michael' s  College,  which  grants  sepa- 
rate tenure  from  U  of  T.  Barred  from 
teaching  at  U  of  T,  he  still  receives  half- 
pay  from  St.  Mike's. 

Richardson  is  also  the  founder  of 
Mellen  University,  located  in  the  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands. 

Mellen  Press,  a  quasi-academic  pub- 
ishing  house,  is  known  for  its  publica- 
tion of  religious  texts  connected  to  the 
Reverend  Sun  Myung  Moon' s  Unifica- 
tion Church. 

Richardson  is  the  first  tenured  pro- 
fessor U  of  T  has  removed  in  over  25 
years.  The  hearings  will  last  until  mid- 
June. 

Staff 

SAC  dumps  de 
Gale  appointees 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council 
may  be  facing  a  lawsuit  after  breaking 
its  contract  with  aprivate  sponsorship- 
recruitmentcompany. 

In  January,  the  Vinual  Management 
Group  was  signed  to  a  five-year  con- 
tract by  former  student  council  presi- 
dent Ed  de  Gale.  It  was  hired  to  find 
corporate  sponsors  for  council  events. 
On  May  6,  current  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  broke  the  contract  by  dis- 
missing the  company. 

Spanglett  would  not  say  why  he  dis- 
missed Virtual  Management. 

"We  just  felt  it  was  not  in  the  better 
interests  of  SAC  to  stay  in  the  contract." 

Michael  Poliwoda,  head  of  Virtual 
Management,  says  he  himself  has  not 
yet  been  informed  by  SAC  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  breach  of  contract. 

"We're  not  really  sure  what  their 
whole  rationale  is,"  he  said. 

Poliwoda  said  that  he  thinks  SAC  has 
made  a  mistake  in  cancelling  the  con- 
tract, and  that  he  is  willing  to  resort  to 
legal  action. 

"I'm  hoping  to  avoid  anything  ma- 
jor...  Unfortunately,  it  looks  like  we're 
moving  toward  a  situation  we  all  wanted 
to  avoid,  "  he  said. 

The  contract  gave  Virtual  Manage- 
ment a  percentage  of  SAC's  income 
from  sponsorships,  which  regularly 
amounts  to  over  $50,000  annually. 

De  Gale  resigned  in  February  after 
admitting  to  taking  kickbacks  on  acom- 
puler  contract.  Revealed  after  he  left, 
VMG  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  council, 
which  had  not  been  informed  of  the  deal 
in  advance. 

The  terms  of  the  contract,  which  was 
signed  by  de  Gale  and  former  university 
affairs  commissioner  Anna  Vlitas,  have 
never  been  made  public. 

DaveChokroun 
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International  students  protest  OHIP  cutbacks;  also  see  Opin- 
ion piece  (p.5)  (Andrew  MaleA/S) 


Unlikely  coalition 
fights  OHIP  cuts 


Government  freeze  on 
fees  unfair:  admin 


BY  Dario  p.  Del  Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

Students  will  have  the  powerto  reject  new 
non-tuition  fee  increases,  Ontario's  edu- 
cation ministry  has  confirmed. 

But  the  ministry '  s  demand  for  a  freeze 
on  ancillary  fees  is  undermining  U  of  T' s 
independence,  according  to  the  universi- 
ty's administration. 

In  March,  education  minister  David 
Cooke  announced  a  freeze  on  all  non- 
tuition  university  fees  not  approved  by 
students. 

The  freeze  was  in  response  to  recent 
increases  in  the  fees  imposed  by  several 
universities,  including  U  of  T,  tocover  the 
full  cost  of  non-academic  programs  such 
as  housing  and  career  centres. 

"We've  decided  not  to  allow  increases 
in  the  compulsory,  non-tuition  ancillary 


fees  until  an  agreement  is  developed  by 
each  institution  with  its  students,"  said 
Cooke  last  March. 

John  Shalagan,  information  officer  for 
the  education  ministry,  said  Cooke's  de- 
cision was  based  on  concerns  raised  by 
students. 

"Students  have  alegitimate  beef  about 
what  fees  are  charged  up  and  above  gov- 
ernment levels,"  he  said. 

Shalagan  confirmed  that  universities 
would  be  barred  from  increasing  non- 
tuition  fees  if  student  approval  wasn't 
gained. 

"As  far  as  fees  are  concerned  there  is 
a  certain  level  the  university  is  allowed  to 
charge,"  he  said.  "Any  move  to  exceed 
those  levels  will  result  in  removing  that 
amount  from  the  university's  operating 
grant." 

Please  see  "Governing,"  page  7 


BY  Judith  Pereira 

International  students  cut  off  from  OHIP 
coverage  should  flood  provincial  offices 
with  paperwork,  says  a  Toronto  lawyer. 

Last  March,  Ontario's  13,000  interna- 
tional students  were  cut  of  f  OHIP  as  well 
as  daycare  subsidies  by  the  provincial 
government,  ostensibly  to  save  costs. 

Students  have  15  days  to  appeal  after 
they  have  received  their  letter  from  the 
government  informing  them  of  the  cuts. 
According  to  Toronto  lawyer  Perry 
Brodkin,  the  most  effective  tactic  would 
be  to  apply  pressure  to  the  government  by 
flooding  the  appeals  office. 

"If  a  majority  of  students  appeal,  it 
would  apply  embarrassing  political  pres- 
sure. The  government  would  pay  more  to 
hear  the  appeals  than  it  would  save  from 
the  cuts,"  says  Brodkin. 

A  coalition  of  university  groups  had 
originally  hoped  to  launch  a  joint  legal 
challenge  to  thecuts,  but  that  collapsed  last 
week  when  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities withdrew  its  support. 

In  a  meeting  last  Wednesday,  COU 
decided  not  to  seek  a  legal  injunction, 
saying  a  failure  would  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cess of  individual  appeals. 

That  left  other  members  of  the  Coali- 
tion, including  the  Coalition  for  Interna- 
tional Students,  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Educational  Workers  andUofT'sGradu- 
ate  Students'  Union  without  a  strategy. 

Brian  Robinson,  a  staff  representative 
at  the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers,  says  CUEW  will  not  abandon 
the  idea  of  launching  independent  legal 
action. 

Toronto  lawyer  Richard  B  lair  first  raised 
the  possibility  of  legal  action  against  the 
provincial  government.  According  toBlair, 
the  government  may  be  conu-avening  both 
the  Ontario  and  Canada  Health  Acts. 

"The  definition  of 'resident'  under  the 
Ontario  Health  Act  includes  international 
students,"  says  Blair.  "By  failing  to 
amend  the  Act  before  making  a  policy 
decision,  OHIP  jumped  the  gun,"  he 
said. 


Even  if  the  government  does  amend  the 
Health  Act,  Blair  says  this  may  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms. 

"The  residency  requirement  of  a  for- 
eign student  could  be  seen  as  discrimina- 
tion," said  Blair. 

In  the  absence  of  an  inrmiediate  legal 
challenge,  however,  Blair  agrees  with 
Brodkin,  that  students  should  appeal  the 
OHIP  cuts  as  soon  as  possible. 

"The  [Blue  Cross]  plan  sounds  good 
but  we're  still  looking  at  filing  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  government,"  he  said. 

CUEW  is  also  lobbying  federal  Health 
Minister  Diane  Marleau,  as  Robinson  has 
reason  to  believe  the  province  might  be 
violating  the  Canada  Health  Act. 

Ontario  universities  are  now  looking  at 
covering  all  international  students  with 
one  private  health  insurance  package. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
says  it  has  been  studying  insurance  pack- 
ages from  various  companies  and  has 
recently  chosen  a  Blue  Cross  plan  which 
they  intend  to  present  to  Ontario  universi- 
ties. 

According  to  Liz  Patterson,  the  director 
of  the  International  Student  Centre,  the 
package  would  be  compulsory  for  all 
foreign  students. 

But  Jumoke  Olyedun,  aNigerian  gradu- 
ate student  at  Queen's  University,  says 
private  insurance  is  not  a  solution. 

"I  have  three  children,  I  have  tuition, 
rent  and  many  other  bills.  I  cannot  afford 
private  insurance,"  she  said.  "If  the  uni- 
versity administration  and  the  students 
stick  together,  then  we  will  win  this  fight. 
I  am  positive  of  that." 

Cathy  Bullet,  the  secretary  of  the  Coa- 
lition of  International  Students  agrees. 

"We  don't  want  private  insurance", 
said  Bullet.  "What  we  want  is  for  the 
university  presidents  to  go  to  the  Ministry 
and  say  no." 

Robin  Ingle,  president  of  John  Ingle 
Insurance,  says  the  cost  of  basic  coverage 
can  range  from  $430  to  $500  a  year,  but 
additional  coverage  for  prescription  drugs 
and  so  forth  will  cost  more. 


A  NATION  INARMS:  BLACK  POWER  AND 
FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  ON  CAMPUS 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  administrators  say  they  had  no  choice  in  banning  Khalid  Muhammad  from 
speaking  at  the  university  last  month. 

Muhammad,  who  was  nearly  killed  by  an  attempted  assassination  Sunday  in 
California,  is  a  former  leader  in  the  American  group  Nation  of  Islam.  He  has  been  widely 
condemned  in  his  native  United  States  for  homophobic  and  anti-Semitic  remarks. 
Canadian  immigration  authorities  announced  last  month  he  would  not  be  allowed  toenter 
Canada  for  his  scheduled  speech  at  the  •«r  r  m  *T  TT^ 

K   K . , .  .  ,      Varsity  News  Feature 

The  speech  was  scheduled  to  take  place 
at  the  Medical  Sciences  building  on  St.  George  campus.  A  Brampton  group  called  the 
Black  Youth  Congress  booked  MedSci  for  Muhanamad.  The  speech  never  took  place. 

University  registrar  Dan  Lang  says  he  cancelled  the  booking  after  learning  the  keynote 
speaker  would  be  Muhammad.  Lang  says  the  Brampton  group  booked  MedSci  under 
false  pretenses. 

"When  the  B  YC  booked  the  space,  they  said  nothing  on  who  the  speaker  would  be," 
says  Lang.  "Therefore  we  felt  they  had  misrepresented  themselves." 

Lang  says  on  Apr.  28,  he  was  contacted  by  the  Ministry  of  Immigration  and  informed 
who  would  be  speaking  at  the  university.  He  says  officials  from  the  immigration 
department  told  him  Muhammad  would  be  barred  from  entering  the  country  because 
of  his  criminal  record. 


Muhammad  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison  over  the  fraudulent  use  of  social- 
security  numbers. 

Lang  says  U  of  T's  policy  on  bookings,  not  Muhammad's  reputation,  forced  him 
to  cancel  the  MedSci  speech. 

"Under  U  of  T  policy,  if  he  was  in  the  country  illegally  we  couldn't  let  him  speak 
—  not  because  of  what  he  was  saying,"  said  Lang. 

However,  Donnie  X,  a  member  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
Black  Youth  Congress,  says  the  university  officials  used  Muhammad's  criminal  record 
as  an  excuse  to  cancel  the  event. 

"They  made  the  assumption  that  be- 
cause he  would  be  stopped  at  the  border 
the  venue  should  be  pulled,"  says  X. 
"B  ut  he  had  the  same  legal  problems  that  he  had  last  year  [when  he  entered  the  country.  ] 
X  criticizes  members  of  the  Canadian  Jewish  community  for  pressuring  the 
government  to  bar  Muhammad. 

"Certain  members  of  the  community  called  the  Ministry  of  Immigration  and  U  of 
T  and  set  the  wheels  in  motion  to  get  their  will,  their  way." 

Bemie  Farber,  national  director  of  coiranunity  relations  for  the  Canadian  Jewish 
Congress,  confirms  the  government  first  learned  about  Muhammad  from  CJC  president 
Irving  Abella. 

Farber  says  Muhammad  should  never  be  allowed  in  Canada. 
"Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad  is  a  hate  monger  of  the  worst  order,"  said  Farber. 
Please  see  "Controversial,"  page? 
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Cash  strapped  university  cuts  millions 


Anti-racist  court  case 
adjourns  witli  no  decision 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Stajf 

Over  $5.7millionwillbecut  from 
the  university's  operating  funds, 
according  to  the  1994-1995 
budget 

With  an  operating  expenditure 
of  $580  million  for  the  coming 
year,  the  university  says  it  plans  to 
lower  its  deficit  from  $  1 7  million 
to$l  1  million  by  cuttingprograms. 

Future  reductions  will  be  mini- 
mized by  spreading  them  over  the 
next  six  years,  according  to  Roger 
Beck,  chair  of  the  budget  conunit- 
tee. 

However  Gareth  Spanglett, 
president  of  the  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council,  says  the  univer- 
sity has  more  money  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with. 

"This  is  a  wealthy  university," 
said  Spanglett.  "This  university 
has  so  much  money.. .it  has  been 
making  money  and  continues  to 
do  so...  the  university  is  not  in  a 
financial  crisis  and  never  has  been. 
The  budget  is  a  means  to  an  end." 

The  budget  report  shows  that 
the  university  made  over  $7  mil- 
lion more  than  they  expected  in 
1993-94.  Much  of  the  extra  funds 
are  being  used  to  support  the 
Chretien  government' s  infrastruc- 
ture program,  according  to  Beck. 


"It's  a  favourable  variance," 
saidRoger  Beck,  chairofthe  budget 
committee.  "[The  money  has]  been 
parked  for  networking  and  com- 
munications systems,  but  also 
building  safety  code  compliance." 

In  January  the  federal  govern- 
ment announced  that  if  Ontario 
colleges  and  universities  came  up 
with  matching  funds,  they  would 
receive  $66  million  over  the  next 
two  years  for  building  and  com- 
munications improvement. 

Though  reductions  will  be  no- 
ticeable in  many  programs  at  U  of 
T,  Beck  says  some  of  the  money 
freed  up  will  be  spent  on  new 
programs. 

"A  reasonable  amount  of  new 
money  [will]  be  available  to  be 
spent  on  new  initiatives  in  educa- 
tion and  instruction." 

Provost  Adel  Sedra  said  the  cuts 
would  affect  student  courses  as 
little  as  possible.  "There  are  higher 
cuts  to  admi  nistration  than  to  aca- 
demics." He  said  the  university 
was  not  just  cutting  programs 
blindly. 

"It's  not  just  cuts,"  he  said, 
"we  plan  on  creating  new  priori- 
ties." 

While  students  can  expect  to  be 
paying  higher  tuition  fees.  Beck 
says  he  believes  the  hikes  will  be 
compensated  for  by  a  rise  in  the 


quality  of  education.  Beck  said 
tuition  hikes  would  not  be  used  up 
in  staff  salaries,  which  were  frozen 
by  the  NDP  government  last  year. 

"They  are  getting  their  mon- 
ey's worth,"  he  said,  "because 
the  compensation  [wages]  line  is 
steady.  What  the  students  are 
putting  in  is  not  being  eaten  up  in 
compensation  and  it  goes  for  real 
actual  improvements  in  the  divi- 
sions where  it  counts." 

Spanglett  said  there  are  no  sur- 
prises in  the  budget.  He  says  the 
university  was  going  about  budg- 
eting the  wrong  way. 

"The  question  we  need  to  ask 
is,  how  well  does  the  process  work? 
The  way  they  do  the  budget  now, 
it's  going  to  be  another  six  years 
before  they  sit  down  and  actually 
look  and  see  how  well  the  budget 
process  worked." 

"This  is  a  very  reasonable 
budget,"  said  Sedra.  "It  is  an 
exciting  period  in  the  university's 
history." 

The  reduction  follows  a  previ- 
ous cut  of  $11  million  last  year. 
The  budget  will  be  cut  $5.9  million 
in  1995- 1996  and  approximately 
$7.5  million  in  each  year  following 
until  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Beck  said  continued  reductions 
should  see  a  balanced  budget  by 
the  year  2000. 


TORONTO  (CUP)  No  verdict  has 
been  reached  in  the  trial  of  five 
Anti-Racist  Action  activists 
charged  with  trashing  the  house  of 
a  local  white  supremacist. 

The  activists  were  arrested  in 
connection  with  a  June  1 1,  1993 
demonstrati  ~  i  at  the  east  Toronto 
house  of  Gary  Schipper,  a  member 
of  the  Heritage  Front. 

On  May  1 8,  after  three  days  of 
testimony  Ontario  Court  justice 
Arthur  Meen  adjourned  the  trial 
until  September,  with  the  Crown's 
testimony  still  unfinished.  The 
defendants  have  still  to  present 
their  case. 

The  defendants  are  pleading  not 
guilty  to  the  charges.  Defense  law- 
yer Bob  Kellerman  says  the  defense 
will  argue  the  police  incorrectly 
identified  the  accused. 

During  the  three  days  of  testi- 
mony, the  Crown  called  several 
undercover  officers  who  were  part 
of  the  crowd  in  front  of  Schipper' s 
house. 

In  cross-examination,  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  ARA  members 


were  found  to  be  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  photographs  of  the 
demonstration. 

During  the  cross-examination 
of  Metro  Police  constable  Robert 
Weir,  his  identification  of  one  of 
the  defendants  was  questioned  by 
the  defense,  who  argued  there  were 
many  black  men  at  the  demonstra- 
tion and  many  of  them  were  wear- 
ing balaclavas. 

Weir  also  confused  two  of  the 
female  defendants  in  a  wri  tten  state- 
ment he  had  made  earlier. 

He  identified  one  of  the  women 
accused  of  throwing  paint  at 
Schipper' s  house,  as  wearing  black 
shorts  and  a  black  shirt  tied  around 
her  waist.  But  when  photos  of  her 
at  the  demo  were  shown  to  the 
court,  she  clearly  was  wearing  red 
shorts  and  a  green  shirt  around  her 
waist 

Schipper,  42,  is  a  spokesperson 
for  the  Heritage  Front,  a  self-de- 
scribed racist  group  that  argues  for 
the  separation  of  whites  and  non- 
whites.  Members  of  the  demon- 
suction  threw  paint,  rocks,  and  a 


child's  tricycle  through  his  front 
windows. 

One  pol  iceman  said  in  his  testi- 
mony that  at  least  25  plainclothes 
and  uniformed  officers  were 
present,  but  did  not  intervene  as 
members  of  the  200-strong  dem- 
onsuation  desuoyed  the  front  of 
Schipper' s  house. 

Members  of  the  ARA  say  the 
police  are  looki  ng  for  scapegoats. 

"The  police  were  not  trying  to 
find  out  who  did  it  but  trying  to 
find  people  they  could  charge," 
said  ARA  member  Kevin  Thomas. 

SiiKe  early  1 992,  ARA  has  been 
organizing  demonstrations  against 
racism  in  the  Toronto  area.  They 
give  seminars  at  local  high  schools 
and  expose  or  "out"  members  of 
racist  groups  such  as  the  Heritage 
Front,  Church  of  the  Creator  and 
Northern  Hairunerskins. 

Charged  with  one  count  of  mis- 
chief are  Aji  Aluthwatta,  Katrin 
Klaus,  Elena  Lonero,  Peter 
Rickens,  and  Ainsworth  Weir. 
Seven  other  ARA  members  face 
trials  on  related  charges. 


Need  a  Family  Doctor 
Close  to  ZJ.  of  T.  ? 

Dr.  Loraine  Manzig  &  Dr.  Randi  Shaul 

are  accepting  new  patients. 

99  Avenue  Road.       Suite  610  Toronto 
(Just  North  of  Bloor) 

(416)  923-4541 


U  of  T  students  teach  literacy  to  adults  and  l(ids 


The 


Red  Lantern 

228  Merton  Street  -  483-9444 


A  Neighbourhood  Tradition  Since  1969 


BUY  1  ENTREE 
GET  ONE  FREE! 

Please  present  coupon  when  ordering 
NO  TAKE  OUT 

June  1-4  Western  Radio 

8-11  Go  Freddy  Go 
1S18  Where's  the  Owe? 
22-25  To  Be  Announced 


228  Merton  SL 
48^9444 


BY  Tracy  Rotstein 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  students  are  playing  a  major  role  in  Frontier  College' s  "Students 
for  Literacy"  program. 

Frontier  College  is  a  national  non-profit  organi7.ation  that  runs  the 
program  which  organi/£s  university  students  to  teach  reading  and  writing 
to  the  functionally  illiterate. 

Founded  in  1 899.  Frontier  College  was  a  student  movement  whose 
members  taught  reading  and  wntmg  at  work  camps. 

"The  first  literacy  program  was  not  started  by  teachers  or  social 
workers  but  by  students,"  said  John  O'Leary,  president  of  Frontier 
College. 

"Students  for  Literacy'  was  founded  a  year-and-a-half  ago  by  Frontier 
College.  The  college  provides  university  students  with  training  and 
materials  in  return  for  a  six-lo-eighi  hour  a  week  conunitment. 

U  ofTbecame  involved  in  'Students  for  Literacy'  in  September,  1 993 . 
Frontier  College  aims  to  expand  the  program  to  all  three  campuses. 

"Oiu"  partnership  is  with  the  students  at  U  of  T,  not  with  the 
institution,"  said  O'Leary. 

U  of  T  has  an  active  'Students  for  Literacy'  group.  The  program  has 
45  tutors  teaching  in  the  community  whose  activities  included  a  "Learn- 
ing in  the  Workplace"  program  at  Dufferin  Mall,  teaching  people  with 
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disabilities,  and  tutoring  at  Danforth  Technical  School. 

Grad  student  Rebecca  Cameron,  the  tutor/lcamerco-ordinatorforlhe 
U  of  T  program,  said  the  experience  was  a  positive  one. 

"I  am  encouraged  by  the  number  of  tutors  and  learners  firom  U  of  T 
because  the  school  has  a  reputation  for  apathy." 

The  program  also  recently  benefited  from  a  gift  of  $50,000  in 
notebook  computers. 


Governing  Council 
stopped  by  province 


Continued  from  page  1 

But  David  Neelands,  U  of  T's 
assistant  vice-president  for  stu- 
dent affairs,  said  the  government' s 
action  was  wrong. 

"This  is  a  highly  intrusive  inva- 
sion of  the  University's  au- 
tonomy," he  said.  "If  autonomy 
means  that  the  University  takes 
control  of  its  resources  to  meet 
expenditures,  then  the  administra- 
tion should  have  the  right  to  raise 
revenues  as  it  sees  fit." 

The  ministry  has  said  that  ex- 
actly what  constitutes  student  ap- 
proval has  been  left  to  the  univer- 
sity community  to  decide.  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council 
president  Gareth  Spanglett  said  a 
working  groupcomprised  of  mem- 
bers of  student  societies,  the  edu- 
cation ministry,  and  the  adminis- 
uation  is  working  on  a  mechanism 
to  approve  future  fee  increases. 

"The  spirit  of  the  policy  is  to 
have  the  broadest  representatives 
of  student  groups  make  the  deci- 
sion," said  Spanglett. 

SAC,  the  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students,  and 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union  are 
represented  on  the  working  group. 
Members  say  they  are  considering 
various  options,  including  putting 
all  future  non-tuition  increases  to 
a  student  referendum. 


However,  Neelands  says  the 
working  group  is  not  necessary 
because  U  ofT  s  Governing  Coun- 
cil, which  has  eight  of  its  50  repre- 
sentatives drawn  from  the  student 
body,  adequately  represents  stu- 
dent interests. 

"There  are  eight  students  on 
Governing  Council  to  vote  on  every 
decision  the  council  makes,"  said 
Neelands.  "ll  has  the  largest  par- 
ticipation of  students  on  adminis- 
trative decisions." 

The  worki ng  group' s delibera- 
tions will  not  affect  fee  increases 
scheduled  for  this  fall.  Governing 
Council  has  already  approved  a  $5 
increase  for  Hart  House,  a  $25 
increase  for  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation,  and  a 
$60  increase  for  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Services,  whichoversces  the 
Career  and  Health  centres,  along 
with  others. 

As  well,  Jason  Hunt,  chairofthe 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students, 
said  Cooke  still  has  to  take  ad- 
equate measures  to  enforce  the 
freeze  on  fees  for  future  years. 

"The  ministry  has  called  for  a 
freeze  to  ancillary  fee  increases  but 
has  not  passed  legislation  to  do 
something  about  it,"  said  Hunt. 
"[The  government)  has  no  more 
authority  than  before  to  regulate 
these  fees." 


Air  Polution  Study 
Needed:  Mild  Asthmatics 

to  participate  in  air  pollution  study  involving 
exposure  to  ozone  levels  in  our  controlled  envi- 
ronmental room  at  the  GAGE  Institute  (U  of  T). 

WE  PAY  CASH  AND  EXPENSES 

PHONE  NEIL  :  978-5887 
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Council  agrees  to  pay  mark-ups 

Beverage  services  demands  $1 6,000 


Shout  clinic:  letting  the  kids  call  the  shots 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 

A  SHOUT  for  Street 
youth  health  care 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council  is 
conceding  it  owes  U  of  T's  Campus  Bev- 
erage Services  over  $  1 6,000  for  alcohol  ic 
beverages. 

The  admission  of  defeat  comes  less 
than  a  year  after  former  SAC  president  Ed 
de  Gale  threatened  to  sue  U  of  T  for 
$  1 50,000.  De  Gale  condemned  the  bever- 
age service  for  what  he  called  "illegal" 
mark-ups  on  the  cost  of  beer  and  liquor 
sold  to  student  pubs. 

Later  in  the  year,  SAC  began  deducting 
from  its  payments  to  the  beverage  service 
an  amount  equal  to  the  48  per  cent  mark- 
up on  beer  and  100  per  cent  mark-up  on 
liquor  that  the  service  charges. 

The  council  sells  the  alcohol  at  its  pub, 
the  Hangar. 

Members  of  SAC  still  insist  the  CBS 
mark-ups  are  a  financial  burden  and  ille- 
gal. SAC  president  Gareth  Spanglett  said 
the  admission  of  debt  was  part  of  a  com- 
promise with  the  administration  to  keep 
the  Hangar  open. 

When  SAC  placed  an  order  with  CBS  in 
mid- April,  they  received  a  letter  from  Bill 
Paolini,  the  service's  manager,  slating  that 
payment  of  the  debt  was  necessary  before 
any  future  alcohol  deliveries. 

"At  that  time  we  were  prepared  to  close 
the  Hangar,  because  at  that  point  we  had  no 
choice,"  said  Spanglett.  "No  alcohol,  no 
events,  no  pub." 

On  Apr.  30,  acompromise  was  reached 


BY  Dario  p.  Del  Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

A  forensic  audit  of  the  books  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  shows  over 
$5,700  in  unbudgeted  expenses. 

The  audit,  being  conducted  by  the  firm 
of  Richter,  Usher  and  Vinberg,  was  com- 
missioned after  the  abrupt  resignation  last 

U  of  T  women 
get  distinct 
status 

BY  Aphrodite  Sahlas 

Half  of  this  year' s  six  YWCA  Women  of 
Distinction  Awards  were  presented  to 
outstanding  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  community. 

On  May  5  Marsha  Chandler,  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  science,  Gail  Donner, 
professorof  nursing  and  Ann  Saddlemyer, 
master  of  Massey  College,  were  honoured 
at  a  gala  reception  at  the  Westin  Harbour 
Castle  Convention  Centre. 

"My  initial  response  was  disbelief," 
Donner  said.  "Knowing  the  kind  of  women 
who  have  won  the  award  in  the  past, 
women  whom  r  ve  admired  for  their  sense 
of  purpose,  I  was  awed  to  be  in  their 
company." 

The  annual  YWCA  Women  of  Distinc- 
tion Awards  celebrate  the  work  of  Toron- 
to's most  dynamic  women. 

Past  recipients  include  writer  June 
Callwood,  and  Mayor  June  Rowlands. 

Donner  has  worked  with  the  United 
Way,  the  Toronto  Health  Council  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  on  anumberof 
projects. 

Chandler,  the  first  woman  to  hold  the 
position  of  dean  of  arts  and  science,  cre- 
ated U  of  T's  women  in  science  Commit- 
tee. 

Theconunittee  was  formed  to  provide 
services,  councelling  and  encouragement 
to  U  of  T  women  science  students. 

Saddlemyer  was  the  first  woman  senior 
fellow  at  the  college.  She  emphasizes  the 
importance  for  women  to  investigate  all 
opportunities. 


between  SAC  and  the  administration.  It 
recognized  the  council's  responsibility 
for  the  debt,  while  reserving  payment  until 
the  conflict  between  SAC  and  the  beverage 
service  is  resolved. 

"SAC  asked  for  an  alternative  while  the 
matter  is  in  dispute,"  said  David  Neelands, 
assistant  vice-president  for  student  af- 
fairs. "As  long  as  [the  money  is]  put 
aside...  the  University  is  prepared  not  to 
receive  it  at  the  moment." 

"We  have  legally  acknowledged  that 
we  owe  them  the  money,"  said  Spanglett. 
"They  [the  administration]  were  satis- 
fied... and  deliveries  resumed." 

The  money  SAC  deducted  from  alcohol 
payments  has  been  set  aside.  It  will  stay 
that  way  until  SAC  and  the  service  sign  a 
new  contract. 

Because  the  council  still  continues  to 
deduct  the  value  of  the  mark-ups  from  its 
payments,  the  debt  to  the  beverage  service 
is  growing. 

According  to  Marco  Santaguida,  S  AC'S 
university  affairs  commissioner,  the  coun- 
cil hopes  not  to  have  to  pay  the  money 
owed,  depending  upon  the  outcome  of 
future  negotiations  and  an  administrative 
review  of  liquor  licensing  on  campus. 

"Any  changes  [that  may]  come  in,  we 
would  Uke  them  retroactive  to  when  we 
began  accruing  the  liability,"  said 
Santaguida. 

But  Neelands  said  the  beverage  service 
expects  to  be  paid  eventually. 

"The  [outstanding]  balance...  if  not 
paid  eventually  has  serious  implications 


February  of  then-S  AC  president  Edward 
deOale. 

Current  president  Gareth  Spanglett  said 
the  audit  has  pointed  out  several  financial 
discrepancies  in  the  council '  s  accounting 
procedures. 

"Many  expenses  were  poorly  docu- 
mented and  people  had  not  submitted 
them  properly,"  said  Spanglett. 

SAC  general  manager  Janice  Waud 
Loper  said  the  $5,700  in  missing  funds 
were  mostly  unauthorized  executive  ex- 
penses made  by  de  Gale. 

"The  $5,700  are  related  to  expenses 
that  were  rung  up  under  de  Gale." 

Waud  Loper  says  that  changes  must  be 
made  to  SAC' s  accounting  procedures  in 
order  to  avoid  this  in  the  future. 

OnFeb.  7,  de  Gale  resigned,  after  admit- 
ting he  had  taken  a  $400  kickback  on  a 
computer  purchase.  Laterit  was  revealed 
he  received  a$2,000  reimbursement  for  a 


for  CBS,"  said  Neelands. 

SAC  is  looking  for  substantial  changes 
in  its  relationship  with  the  beverage  serv- 
ice. Santaguida  the  current  arrangement  is 
a  great  financial  load  on  the  Hangar. 

"We  can't  afford  to  continue  on  as  we 
are,"  he  said.  "We  can' t  afford  to  give  22 
per  cent  of  our  sales  [to  CBS]." 

Santaguida  says  it  is  illegal  for  U  of  T 
to  sell  alcohol  at  more  than  cost. 

"The  University  has  resold  [alcohol] 
on  the  premise  that  they  are  charging  an 
adminisu^ative  cost  and  that's  baloney," 
said  Santaguida. 

But  Neelands  maintains  the  mark-up  is 
a  legal  recovery  of  administrative  costs. 

"The  mark-up  reflects  thecost[toCBS] 
of  warehousing,  supplying  and  monitor- 
ing," he  said. 

But  Santaguida  says  the  mark-up  it 
pays  is  an  unfair  subsidy  of  smaller  cam- 
pus functions  and  events  that  the  beverage 
service  also  supplies. 

"SAC  is  subsidizing  the  other  func- 
tions through  the  mark-up  SAC  pays  to 
CBS,"  said  Santaguida. 

The  administration  recently  drafted  a 
new  contract  which  maintains  the  same 
terms  as  the  previous  contract,  but  presents 
them  in  language  that  they  say  clarifies 
CBS'  legal  right  to  sell  at  a  mark-up. 

SAC  refused  to  sign. 

"We  could  have  gone  ahead  and  signed 
the  agreement  as  it  stands,"  said 
Santaguida.  "[But]  that  says  we  agree 
with  the  way  CBS  is  operating,  which  we 
do  not." 


stolen  computer  he  was  not  entitled  to. 

For  her  part  Loper  was  unhappy  with 
the  audit. 

"I'm  definitely  disappointed  it  had  to 
happen,"  she  said.  "It  was  not  worth  the 
expense  or  time." 

Spanglett  agreed.  "I' m  not  sure  we  got 
our  money's  worth,"  he  said.  "It  depends 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  fruitful  out- 
come." 

So  far,  the  audit  has  cost  SAC  close  to 
$  1 7,000.  Spanglett  would  not  say  whether 
the  results  will  be  made  public. 

Spanglett  said  he  has  all  but  ruled  out 
taking  any  legal  action  against  de  Gale,  but 
said  he  is  committed  to  keeping  his  council 
accountable. 

"We  are  going  to  maintain  talks  on 
where  money  is  going,"  said  Spanglett. 
"We  are  also  going  to  ensure  that  our  files 
are  accessible  and  open  so  that  everyone 
knows  what's  going  on." 


BY  Ingrid  Ancevich 
Varsity  staff 

A  permanent  health  care  clinic  serving 
Toronto's  over  4,000  street  kids  is  now 
operational. 

The  Shout  clinic  is  a  program  of  the 
West  Central  Community  Health  Centres. 
Located  at 467  Jarvis,  Shout  was  founded 
by  a  coalition  of  street  youth  agencies. 
Sick  Kids'  Hospital  and  the  YMC  A,  over 
concern  with  the  growing  amount  of  youths 
living  on  the  street. 

Steve  Gaetz,  Shout's  health  promoter, 
says  the  cUnic  is  anecessity  on  two  fronts. 
Not  only  are  the  youths  not  receiving 
adequate  health  care,  but  the  public  is 
becoming  increasingly  intolerant  of  the 
problems  of  youth. 

"In  this  climate,  there's  areal  backlash 
against  young  people.  Look  at  the  move- 
ment towards  making  the  Young  Offend- 
ers Act  harsher.  We  need  to  educate  the 
public  and  let  them  see  these  youths  [are 
having  their  own  problems]." 

Karen  McCulloch,  a  nurse  practitioner 
at  Shout,  regards  the  clinic's  special  ap- 
proach to  health  care  as  central  to  the 
clinic's  success. 

"I  think  our  approach  is  different  be- 
cause we  let  the  Idds  call  the  shots...  we 
never  turn  a  kid  away  regardless  [of] 
what' s  going  on  and  whether  [or  not]  they 
follow  through.  The  other  thing  is,  we're 
non-judgemental...  none  of  our  funding  is 
from  a  religious  background.. .[so]  that 
doesn't  affect  our  health  care." 

Gaetz  says  the  average  age  of  Shout's 
clientele  is  1 9  or  20,  but  he  said  that  street- 
involved  youth  can  be  as  young  as  12. 

One  of  the  clinics  main  concerns  are 
youths  with  physical,  mental  illnesses  and 
the  spread  of  AIDS. 

According  to  a  1993  study  conducted 
by  The  Hospital  forSick  Children  and  the 
University  of  Toronto,  HIV  infections 
occur  at  a  higher  rate  in  street  kids  than  in 


the  average  youth  population. 

McCulloch  says  the  study  underesti- 
mates the  increased  rate  at  which  the  HTV 
virus  spreads  among  street  kids. 

"[Their]  whole  life  is  tied  around  sex  in 
some  way,"  she  said."They're  willing  to 
do  much  riskier  behaviour  because  usu- 
ally their  livelihood  depends  on  it." 

McCulloch  stresses,  however,  that  HFV 
infection  is  only  one  of  the  major  health 
concerns  at  the  Shout  Clinic. 

Over  95  per  cent  of  street-involved 
youth  are  victims  of  physical  and  or 
sexual  abuse.  The  flu  and  pneumonia, 
physical  injury  sustained  in  street  vio- 
lence, and  sexually  transmitted  diseases 
(other  than  AIDS)  are  other  pressing 
health  problems  McCulloch  identified. 

Despite  the  health  problems  faced  by 
street-  involved  youth.  Shout  claims  that 
traditional  avenues  of  health  service  create 
barriers  for  street-involved  youth,  thus 
denying  them  proper  health  care. 

Before  the  establishmentofShout  Clinic, 
McCulloch  says  that  sick  kids  had  to  seek 
help  from  hospital  emergency  services 
which  were  frequently  unwelcoming  en- 
vironments. 

"When  they  come  in  they  don't  look 
too  good,  they  don't  smell  too  good,  and 
they  don't  have  a  health  card,  so  you  can 
imagine  how  they  are  received. 

"When  you  go  to  an  emergency  depart- 
ment ora  walk-in  clinic,  they'll.. .give  you 
a  prescription  but... they  [street-involved 
youth]  just  don't  have  the  money  for 
medication.  They're  charging  the  system 
for  a  visit  but  in  actual  reality  the  kid' s  not 
any  better,  because  they  can '  t  afford  to  pay 
for  medication." 

Shout  dispenses  medication  and  ex- 
changes needles  toclients  when  they  have 
no  money.  The  clinic  also  commences  or 
recommences  applying  for  a  health  card, 
whether  it  is  for  the  first  or  the  tenth  time, 
as  theft  of  one's  belongings  on  the  street 
is  common. 


Stolen  Trinity  paintings 
recovered  by  Metro  police 

BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

A  former  University  of  Toronto  student  has  been  charged  in  the  theft  of  three  paintings 
from  Trinity  College  earlier  this  year. 

Metro  Police  recovered  the  paintings  from  a  private  home  on  May  4. 

Police  say  they  were  tipped  off  by  a  Toronto  couple  who  said  they  had  been 
approached  to  buy  the  paintings,  which  together  are  valued  at  approximately  $50,000. 

The  paintings  were  recognized  as  being  stolen  by  an  auction  house,  to  which  the 
couple  had  brought  the  paintings  for  appraisal  before  purchasing.  The  auction  house 
then  notified  police. 

While  searching  the  house,  police  also  noticed  what  they  believed  to  be  several  other 
stolen  items,  according  to  Metro  Police  detective  Al  Comeau. 

After  obtaining  a  second  warrant,  police  also  recovered  an  Oriental  rug,  a  Ming  vase 
and  a  $5,000  statue,  all  stolen  from  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  in  the  past  year.  In 
addition,  they  recovered  $35,000  worth  of  jewels  from  a  1992  break-and-enter  theft. 

The  two  paintings,  by  19thcenturyCanadianlandscapepainterComeliusKrieghoff, 
had  been  pried  off  the  wall  of  the  Trinity  Common  Room  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  27. 
The  other,  a  Krieghoff-style  painting,  went  missing  on  Jan.29. 

"We're  delighted  they're  back,"  said  Trinity  Bursar,  Geoff  Seaborn. 

"We  do  have  more  elaborate  security  systems  for  more  valuable  [paintings],"  he 
said.  "We  were  aware  that  these  were  next  in  line  in  terms  of  value  and  we  do  plan  on 
being  more  cautious  in  the  future." 

Former  U  of  T  student  Martin  S  winton  has  been  charged  with  attempted  fraud  and 
three  counts  of  possessing  stolen  goods,  and  was  released  on  bail. 


DONORS  WANTED 

Semen  will  be  used  for  artificial  insemination  for 
couples  who  cannot  have  children  due  to  male 
infertility.  Men  of  all  backgrounds  are  needed. 

Donors  will  be  screened,  and  if  accepted,  will  be 
paid  *vell  for  their  involvement. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

CALL  PHYSICIAN'S  OFFICE 

425-0112 


SAC  missing  thousands  from 
last  year:  de  Gaie  implicated 
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Quote  of  the  Month:  "it  depends  on  whether  or  not  there  is  ajruitful  outcome, " 
SAC  chunkhead  Gareth  Spanglett  says  he  won't  sue  last  year's  president  if  he 
receives  13  banzinas,  4  avocadoes,  and  a  grape. 

Freedom  from  speech 


The  University  of  Toronto's  administration  re- 
cently decided  to  step  in  and  prevent  the  Nation  of 
Islam's  Khalid  Muhammad  from  speaking  on 
campus. 

Until  February,  Muhammad  was  a  lieutenant 
with  the  American  black  power  group,  the  Nation 
■  of  Islam.  Identified  by  several  groups,  including 
B'Nai  Brith  and  the  Canadian  Jewish  Congress, 
as  a  proponent  of  black  racism,  Muhammad  has 
repeatedly  condemned  gays  and  Jews,  and  has 
threatened  to  "kill  every  white  baby  on  the  school 
bus"  (speech  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  4,  1991). 

We  don't  agree  with  Khalid  Muhammad.  But 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  university's  collabo- 
ration in  censoring  him. 

■  It's  one  thing  for  the  elected  minister  of  immi- 
gration to  say  they  don't  want  Muhammad  in 
Canada,  which  eventually  happened.  It' s  another 
forauniversityadministratortocanccl  a  speaking 
engagement,  for  whatever  reason. 

University  registrar  Dan  Lang  is  taking  respon- 
sibility for  vetoing  the  event.  Lang  justified  the 
decision  by  saying  the  event '  s  organizer,  Donnie 
X,  had  not  informed  the  administration  who  they 
had  booked. 

One  can  understand,  in  light  of  this  weekend' s 
attempted  assassination  of  Muhammad  in  Cali  for- 
nia,  that  his  handlers  may  not  have  wanted  Dan  to 
know  his  exact  whereabouts.  Admittedly,  the 
administration  may  have  had  valid  cause  for 
concern  in  holding  the  event  on  U  of  T  property, 
namely  out  of  concern  for  the  security  of  the 


audience. 

Still,  this  decision  effectively  means  the  univer- 
sity has  set  limits  to  free  speech  on  campus,  and 
only  its  of  ficials  are  authorized  to  determine  where 
those  limits  lie. 

Some,  like  University  College  vice-principal 
David  Rayside,  say  the  event  lacked  the  necessary 
academic  contextualization.  It's  different,  they 
say  than  professor  Joe  Fletcher's  invitation  to 
Heritage  Front  leader  Wolfgang  Droege  to  ad- 
dress his  third-year  political  science  class  in  a 
discussion  of  hate  literature. 

We  don '  t  buy  i t.  They' re  both  racists.  Because 
Muhammad  didn't  have  a  U  of  T  professor  to 
introduce  him,  he  was  banned.  Droege  did  have 
one,  and  he  was  not. 

The  argument  that  we  are  unable  to  assess  for 
ourselves  whether  speech  has  merit  doesn't  just 
smack  of  paternalism.  The  administration  has  to 
decide  whether  it  upholds  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  on  campus,  or  not. 

Last  year,  president  Rob  Prichard  said  the 
Toronto  mayor's  committee  on  race  relations 
could  not  condemn  Fletcher  because  speech  is 
supposed  to  be  protected  at  universities.  But  when 
Muhammad  shows  up,  he' s  banned  before  open- 
ing his  mouth. 

Either  U  of  T's  non-elected  body  of  adminis- 
trators and  academics  should  allow  elected  gov- 
ernments to  decide  what  is  hate  speech,  or  they 
should  defend  all  speech  on  campus,  regardless. 
They  can't  do  both. 


Put  it  to  a  vote 


The  university 's  stand  on  student  incidental  fees 
is  somewhat  like  a  waiter  who  tells  you  what 
you're  going  to  have  for  dinner. 

President  Rob  Prichard  and  his  minions  con- 
tinue to  assert  they  not  only  have  the  right  to  tell 
you  what  non-academic  services  you  need,  but 
also  to  make  you  pay  whatever  fee  they  decide  is 
fair. 

Thus,  students  next  year  are  pay  ing  $5  more  for 
Hart  House,  $25  more  for  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation,  and  $60  more  for  all  the 
other  services — Housing  Centre,  Career  Centre, 
Health  Centre,  First  Nations  House,  etc.  —  that 
they  don't  want  to  fund. 

This,  despite  the  persistent  demands  of  both 
provincial  student  lobby  groups  and  Queen's 
Park  that  students  be  given  final  approval  over 
such  increases. 

After  flopping  about  for  a  while,  education 
minister  Dave  Cooke  decided  enough  is  enough, 
putting  a  freeze  on  all  new  non-tuition  fee  in- 
creases that  don't  have  "student  approval." 

Good  for  Cooke.  But  the  problem  now  is  that 
U  of  T' s  student  groups  seem  to  be  falling  in  line 
behind  the  adminisu-ation '  s  suggestion  that  there 


should  be  a  "forum"  or  such,  so  that  the  three 
student  council  presidents  can  rubberstamp  the 
adminisu-ation's  increases. 

Wrong.  Cooke  said  student  "approval,"  not 
"student  council  schmoozing."  Over  here  at  the 
Varsity,  that  means  putting  the  question  to  the 
student  body;  letting  them  VOTE  ON  IT. 

University  administrators  are  terrified  about 
that  idea.  Frankly,  they  don '  t  have  a  lot  of  faith  in 
you  to  choose  well  in  these  sorts  of  decisions.  A 
little  democracy  might  trip  up  their  carefully  laid 
six-year  plans,  and  such. 

Well,  good.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  university 
made  these  services  1 00  per  cent  student-funded, 
they  should  have  put  that  to  a  vote,  too.  Now,  the 
line  of  our  student  leaders  should  be:  if  you  want 
to  extort  more  money  out  of  students,  let  us  vote 
on  it,  the  same  way  any  student  group  would  have 
to.  If  you  don't,  then  you  can  always  cough  up  the 
extra  money  yourselves.  It's  that  simple. 

One  more  time,  for  the  slow  of  thinking:  more 
consultation  with  student  politicians  is  not  what 
students  want.  Make  all  new  fee  hikes  subject  to 
the  vote  of  those  who  must  pay  them  —  us. 
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CITO,  IGGY,  AND  JOE 


June  Convocation  always  brings 
back  fond  memories.  The  sticky, 
overheated  gowns;  the  pervasive 
feeling  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
your  life  just  ended,  and,  more 
than  that,  the  excruciating,  gnaw- 
your-own-leg-off  boredom  of  sit- 
ting through  the  speech  of  this 
year's  honorary  graduate. 

We're  talking  deathly  boring, 
here.  Students  sitting  through  these 
oratorical  abortions  look  fondly 
on  the  spot  in  F  Tier  where  Fred 
"B  inky "  Turner  ( UC  5T5 )  threat- 
ened to  leap  off  the  railing  if  the 
speaker,  a  mining  executive,  I  be- 
lieve, didn' t  immediately  shut  up. 
Good  old  Binky... 

One  hopes  this  will  change  a 
httle  this  year,  with  the  Blue  Jays' 
own  Cilo  Gaston  getting  a  parch- 
ment. We  all  have  our  own  fanta- 
sies of  how  this  could  tum  out;  I 
personally  am  hoping  for  Cito  to 
pick  an  argument  with  the  Chan- 
cellor and  be  suspended  for  three 
Convocations. 

Honorary  degrees  are  some- 
thinglike high  school  equivalency 
tests,  1  guess.  The  premise  is  that 
a  certain  amount  of  lifetime 
achievement  entitles  you  to  be 
considered  just  as  worthy  as  some- 
one who  has  spent  lens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  a  decade  of 
their  hves  in  college  and  law  school . 

On  one  side  you  have  two  Worid 
Series  victories.  On  the  other,  47 
final  exams,  134  essays,  and  eight 
cases  of  Jolt  Cola.  Close  enough. 

In  that  respect,  the  Jays  coach 


compares  rather  favourably  to  two 
other  of  this  year's  faux  PhD's, 
Iggy  Kaneff  and  Joe  Rotman. 

All  three  gentlemen  showed 
excellence  in  their  chosen  fields. 
Gaston  showed  it  by  winning  base- 
ball games;  Iggy  and  Joe  showed 
it  by  giving  away  money. 

Not  making  money,  mind  you. 
That  doesn' t  get  you  any  respect  at 
aU. 

What  Iggy  and  Joe  are  sup- 
posed to  be  admired  for  is  the  gift 
of  a  nice  seven-figure  chunk  of 
that  money  to  U  of  T. 

BRUCE 
ROLSTON 

Joe,  you  sec,  is  not  only  a  lead- 
ing Toronto  financier.  He  also  gave 
$1  million  to  help  build  the  new 
Faculty  of  Management  building, 
which  is  finishing  its  metamor- 
phosis from  eyesore  to  architec- 
tural mistake,  even  as  Joe  grabs 
onto  his  honorary  parchment. 

He'll  be  sharing  the  stage  with 
Iggy,  a  man  always  willing  to  pull 
out  a  chequebook  to  help  in  the 
improvement  of  Erindale  College 
(any  benefits  he  may  have  gained 
from  also  owning  muchof  the  land 
around  the  College  are  purely  in- 
cidental). 

r  m  too  hard  on  Iggy  and  Joe.  At 
least  the  buildings  they're  getting 
their  degrees  for  were  built  with 
relatively  innocuously  achieved 
personal  fortunes.  Neither  ap- 
proaches the  two  buildings  bear- 


ing the  name  of  U  of  T's  king  of 
construction,  Murray  Koffler,  who 
got  his  cash  by  selling  out  his 
pharmacy  chain  to  Imperial  To- 
bacco. 

(Yes,  folks,  the  building  your 
health  services  is  located  in  was 
paid  by  charring  peoples'  lungs 
with  cigarettes.  Another  of  those 
delightful  ironies  that  make  U  ofT 
the  deeply  weird  place  it  is.) 

The  university,  to  its  everlast- 
ing financial  improvement,  has 
never  shown  shame  in  accepting 
these  acts  of  charity.  I  mean,  if  the 
price  of  a  new  building  is  a  plaque 
in  the  wall  and  apiece  of  parchment 
or  two,  wouldn't  you? 

Once  you  determine  that  uni- 
versities need  more  money  to  sur- 
vive than  the  government  is  going 
to  give  them,  questions  over  ac- 
cepting private  donations  only  re- 
call Bernard  Shaw's  semi-apocry- 
phal caution:  "We've  already  es- 
tablished what  you  are,  madam. 
We  just  have  to  settle  a  price." 

And  the  price  U  of  T  is  paying 
is  comparatively  low.  Low  com- 
pared to  stri  ngs-attached  donations 
from  corporations,  like  the  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  that  prey 
on  our  med  students. 

No,  the  only  loss  we're  facing  is 
a  httle  institutional  pride,  and  forc- 
ing some  graduates  to  listen  to  a 
coma-inducing  "How  I  made  it  in 
loansharking"  speech.  Not  a  big 
price,  right? 

Only  if  you  don't  have  to  sit 
through  it. 


BACKTALlC^irer5  to  the  editor 


Sort  Your  Own 

Users  of  the  Robarts  Library  will 
have  noticed  that  the  library  has 
instituted  a  new  system  for  return- 
ing books. 

Students  are  now  asked  to  de- 
posit their  books  on  one  of  several 
slots  according  to  the  call  number, 
thereby  doing  part  of  the  sorting 
that  used  to  be  entirely  done  by  paid 
library  staff 

I  am  appalled  that  the  library  is 
asking  students  to  collaborate  in  a 
blatanteffort  toelimijiate  still  more 
jobs .  To  institute  more  labour  sav- 
ing measures  at  a  time  when  over 
10  per  cent  of  our  work  force  is 
unemployed  is  the  height  of  social 
irresponsibility. 

I  deliberately  deposit  all  my 
books  in  the  "wrong"  slots  and 
urge  all  other  users  of  the  Robarts 
library  to  do  the  same. 

Mark  Marshall 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 


Taxation 
Without 
Representation 

Your  reporting  of  the  provincial 
government's  recent  decision  to 
curtail  benefits  for  international 
students  studying  in  Ontario  has 
given  us  a  severe  headache.  In 
several  news  items  and  in  the  edi- 
torial of  3 1  March,  1 994,  the  Var- 
sity repeatedly  corroborates  the 
provincial  government's  lie  that 
international  students  are  "not 
subject  to  taxation." 

The  resulting  misapprehension 
leads  the  Varsity  to  ask  for  kind- 
ness rather  than  fairness  for  inter- 
national students.  A  cursory  check 
would  have  revealed  that,  in  fact, 
we  are  not  exempt  from  Canadian 
taxation. 

Nonetheless,  unlike  Canadian 
students,  we  find  that  despite  our 
monetary  support  of  proviiKial  and 


federal  social  programs,  we  are 
ineligible  toclaim  coverage  under 
OHIP,  we  must  struggle  lojustify 
our  right  to  claim  unemployment 
insurance  benefits,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  we  will  have  access  to  the 
funds  we  are  required  to  pay  into 
Canadian  pension  programs. 

In  terms  of  income  tax,  we  sup- 
port Canada  in  exactly  the  same 
way  Canadians  do.  Both  payroll 
taxes  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance premiums  are  automatically 
deducted  from  our  wages.  Addi- 
tionally, we  pay  four  times  as  much 
tuition  as  Canadian  students  do. 
Any  fellowship  money  we  may  get 
to  offset  tuition  is  also  taxed.  As 
wel  1 ,  we  con  tri  bu  le  to  the  Canadi  an 
tax  base  everyday  by  paying  PST 
and  GST. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Varsity  editorial 
a.sserts,  that  a  diverse  student  popu- 
lation helps  "build  institutions  of 
international  standing".  However, 
the  Varsity's  editorial  asks,  on  that 
Letters  continued  on  page  6 
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Tight-Fisted  Province  Cheats  Foreign  Students 

BOB  RAE  ATTEMPTS  TO  BALANCE  THE  BUDGET  ON  THE  BACKS  OF  VISITING  SCHOLARS 


BY  SEAN 
DIGIOVANNA 

The  provincial  government  re- 
cently announced  the  removal  of 
international  students  from  the 
Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan, 
effect! ve  June  30.  Needless  to  say, 
this  change  will  have  a  substantial 
negative  impact  on  those  students 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

International  students  already 
pay  tuition  as  high  as  six  times  that 
of  domestic  students,  and  are  fac- 
ing the  same  20  per  cent  increase 
over  the  next  two  years,  in  addition 
to  hikes  in  other  fees.  These  fac- 
tors combine  to  make  it  next  to 
impossible  to  attend  university  for 
all  but  the  very  wealthy,  or  those 
students  who  receive  government 
sponsorship. 

Taking  health  care  coverage 
away  from  Ontario's  13,000  inter- 
national students  is  a  short-sighted, 
budget-driven  measure  that  will 
cause  these  students  additional 
hardship  for  minimal  governmen- 
tal savings.  Many  international 
students  in  Ontario  live  below  the 
poverty  line,  and  having  to  pay 
health  care  premiums  will  make  it 
even  more  difficult  for  them  to 
support  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

This  attack  on  international  stu- 
dents reflects  the  assumptions  held 
by  many  Ontarians,  including  edu- 
cation minister  Dave  Cooke,  that 
international  students  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  Ontario  economy. 

These  assumptions  arc  patently 
false.  International  students  bring 
about 2,000  full-time  jobs  and  $240 
million  yearly  into  Ontario's 
economy.  They  pay  all  the  same 
taxes  as  Canadian  citizens,  includ- 


CRUISE  JOBS 


Students  Needed! 

Earn  up  to  $2,000+  per  month 
working  for  Cruise  Ships  or  Land- 
Tour  Compaiues.  World  Travel 
(Hawaii,  Mexico,  the  Caribbean, 
etc.).  Summer  and  Fu!l-Time 
employment  available.  No  exper. 
necessary.  For  more  <:v<^ 
information  call:  --^ 


ing  income  tax,  municipal  prop- 
erty taxes,  GST  and  PST. 

As  well,  international  students 
who  are  employed  in  Ontario  raise 
revenue  for  OHIP  through  a  health 
tax  paid  by  their  employers. 

The  changes  to  OHIP,  along 
with  tuition  increases,  and  the  prov- 
ince's  decision  to  also  deprive  in- 
ternational students  of  daycare 
subsidies,  will  lead  to  many  unfin- 
ished degrees.  TTiis  would  be  a 
waste  of  both  students*  and  tax- 
payers' money. 

To  date,  the  response  from  the 
administration  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities  has  not  been  as 
aggressive  as  we  would  have  liked. 
We  were  hopeful  the  COU  would 
launch  a  legal  challenge  to  the 
disentitlement  of  international  stu- 
dents from  OHIP,  but  we  were 
recently  informed  that  it  has  de- 
cided not  to.  Legal  opinions  ob- 
tained by  the  COU  and  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Educational  Work- 
ers make  a  persuasive  argument 
that  the  disentitlement  of  interna- 
tional students  violates  portions  of 
both  the OntarioandCaiiadaHealth 
Acts. 

Despite  the  unfortunate  news 
that  COU  will  not  be  taking  legal 


action,  counter-action  on  the  part 
of  international  students  and  con- 
cerned Canadian  citizens  will  con- 
tinue. We  have  already  been  told 
the  letters  we  have  been  sending  to 
the  provincial  government  are  be- 
ing noticed. 

Students  should  keep  the  pres- 
sure up  on  both  the  government 
and  the  university  administration. 
CUEW  Local  2  is  continuing  its 
offer  to  fax  letters  of  protest  to 
MPPs.  Also,  all  students  should 
ask  their  department  chairs  to  write 
a  letter  to  Premier  Bob  Rae  and 
health  minister  Ruth  Grier  on  be- 
half of  their  international  students. 

CUEW  is  also  exploring  the 
possibility  of  initiating  its  own 
legal  proceedings,  in  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  Coalition  for  Interna- 
tional Students,  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students-Ontario,  and 
the  Ontario  Graduate  Association. 

Now  more  than  ever,  those  peo- 
ple who  are  concerned  about  the 
provincial  government's  attack  on 
international  students  should  find 
a  way  to  get  involved. 

Sean  DiGiovanna  is  the  external 
representative  for  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Educational  Workers, 
Local  Two. 


Rise  up,  rise  up!  Foreign  students  gathered  recently  to  protest  the  province's 
decision  to  cut  off  their  health  coverage.  (Andrew Maie/vs) 
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Cruise  Employment  Services 

(206)634-0468  ext.C4010 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

NEW  PARKING  GARAGE 

107  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 

OPENING  JULY  1994 

BLOCK  RESERVED  PARKING  PERMITS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  FACULTY/STAFF  AND 
STUDENTS 
ALSO  CASH  PARKING 

(OTHER  BLOCK  &  RESERVED  SPACES  ARE  ALSO 
AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  CAMPUS) 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Parking  Services 
1  Spadina  Crescent 
978-2336/1476 
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Toronto  filially  gets  a 
great  test  preparation 
course!  Our  interna- 
tionally acclaimed 
courses  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands. 
Classes  starting  soon 
for  June  tests.  Call  us 

now!  (800)495-7737 

THE 

Small  Classes!  Princeton 
Big  Scores!  Review 
Extra  Help!  ^^^s^ 

(800)495-7737 ™  with  ETS  a  Prin<»ton 
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The  Personal  is  Political 


D-DAY:  TWO  TWENTY-SOMETHINGS  ASSESS  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  MEMORIES 


I  never  met  my  grand- 
father. He  died  shortly  after 
he  returned  from  his  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Second  World  War. 
My  grandmother  tells  me  he  was  a 
new  spaper  man ,  a  typesetter  at  the 
daily  in  Thunder  Bay.  She  still 
cries  when  she  mentions  his  name, 
when  she  remembers  the  way  they 
used  to  dance  to  big  band  music,  he 
in  his  full  military  attire.  She'll  tell 
you  how  handsome  her  suave 
young  Ukrainian  emigre  was  who 
moved  effortlessly  across  the 
dance  floor,  before  he  lost  both  of 
his  legs. 

She  tells  me  how  proud  he  was 
to  wear  the  Canadian  military  uni- 
form, how  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
return  to  Europe  to  defend  the 
newfound  freedom  with  which  he 
had  briefly  flirted  in  Canada.  For 
centuries,  his  family  lived  under 
oppressive  rule,  impending  pov- 
erty, and  continual  ethnic  fighting. 
He  understood  that  freedom  was 
worth  the  highest  price,  and  that  it 
is  the  sole  possessor  of  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  defend  it. 


However,  I  do  not  condone 
war.  To  me,  war  has  always  rep- 
resented the  dark  side  of  the  psy- 
che of  men.  What  is  it  in  human 
nature  that  compels  us  to  divide 
and  conquer  other  nations?  Land? 
Economics?  Blood?  Why  is  it  we 
never  learn  from  our  past  mis- 
takes? 

World  War  I  was  supposed  to 
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be  the  war  that  ended  all  wars.  It 
was  imperialisms'  last  kick  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Many 
young  Canadians  felt  it  their  duty 
to  defend  the  British  Crown.  As 
the  war  dragged  on,  the  lustre 
faded  and  the  horrors  of  the  con- 
flict began  to  sink  in. 

I  have  been  to  Vimy  Ridge,  in 
Northern  France.  The  dual  white 
marble  pillars  on  top  of  the  Ridge 
reach  high  into  the  sky.  The  monu- 
ment stands  as  a  testantent  to  inno- 
cence lost  and  the  importance  of 


diplomatic  solutions  to  interna- 
tional conflicts. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  scars  of  the 
first  war  that  left  the  international 
community  unwilling  to  deal  with 
the  riseof  fascism.  Appeasement 
was  not  the  correct  route  to  take, 
but  was  an  option  which  seemed 
more  attractive  than  bloodshed. 

However,  there  is  a  time  and 
place  for  action.  June  6, 1 944,  was 
that  day:  thatday,  the  allies  stormed 
the  coast  of  France  in  a  final  effort 
that  turned  the  war  in  our  favour. 
June  6  should  be  remembered  for 
this. 

I  will  be  in  France  this  June. 
Attending  D-Day  ceremonies  will 
be  of  personal  significance  to  me. 
It  will  be  a  homage,  of  sorts,  con- 
necting me  to  the  grandfather  I 
never  knew. 

We  should  also  remember  D- 
Day  in  the  context  of  the  present. 
With  the  collapse  of  communism 
in  Eastern  Europe,  nationalism  is 
again  rearing  it's  ugly  head, 
namely  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
Where  is  the  international  action 
now?  We  know  all  too  well  the 
mi  stakes  of  appeasement . 


I  remember  my  grand- 
father well.  My  father  s 

father  was  a  major-general  in 
the  Canadian  army  during 
World  War  n.  He  was  tall  and 
broad  shouldered,  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  potency  of  military 
power.  My  grandfather's  portrait 
hung  in  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
living  room  of  his  house,  in  which 
he  wore  the  full  regalia  of  military 
adornment,  medals  and  all .  There 
is  an  expression  of  power  and 
authority  on  his  face  which  pro- 
voked awe  and  commanded  re- 
spect from  all  who  gazed  upon  it. 

As  for  my  grandmother,  my 
father,  the  incurable  romantic,  of- 
ten said  she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Left  alone  during  the  war  with  two 
children,  she  was  lonely,  depressed 
and  resentful .  In  the  middle  of  the 
war,  my  grandmother  heard  that 
her  husband  had  been  in  town 
recently  to  lobby  the  feds  to  intro- 
duce conscription,  but  didn't  call . 
After  six  years  of  anger  and  lone- 
liness, she  never  quite  recovered. 

My  mother's  and  father's  fam- 


ily histories  were  re-assembled, 
intertwined  and  retold  for  my 
consumption.  The  stories  habitu- 
ally involve  two  players,  the  sav- 
iour and  the  saved,  a  narrative 
that  characterizes  the  majority  of 
war  stories.  My  mother  grew  up 
in  Nazi  occupied  Holland,  and 
most  of  her  childhood  recollec- 
tions consist  of  the  imaginative 
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ways  in  which  she  and  her  siblings 
hunted  for  their  daily  bread.  At  the 
very  same  time,  my  grandfather 
lead  his  exhausted  and 
malnutrilioned  troops  through 
Europe  and  eventually  into  Hol- 
land, which  was  officially  "liber- 
ated" on  May  5,  1945. 

At  the  tender  age  of  six  or  seven, 
before  I  could  appreciate  the  com- 
plexities of  military  history,  I  was 
told  by  various  family  members 
that  "Papa  freed  mommy'scoun- 
try  and  saved  her  from  the  Nazis". 


From  that  early  age  on,  my  grand- 
father was  portrayed  as  a  saviour 
of  sorts,apowerful  forceofgood. 

As  I  got  older  and  studied  twen- 
tieth century  history  in  more  detail, 
what  emerged  was  a  disjuncture 
between  the  version  of  the  Wario 
which  I  had  been  privy,  and  the 
hi  storical  realities  of  war.  I  realized 
that  I  had  been  fed  a  rather  ideal- 
ized version  of  that  episode  in 
European  and  family  history. 

I  began  to  dissect  the  mytho- 
logical dimensions  of  the  act  of 
remembering.  To  me,  this  exem- 
plifies, if  nothing  else,  that  we 
choose  the  way  we  want  to  remem- 
ber, for  the  very  aa  of  recollection 
is  no  assurance  against  repetition. 
As  long  as  wars  are  commemo- 
rated as  a  set  of  noble  or  ignoble 
battles  and  military  maneuvers, 
victories  and  defeats,  we  will  lack 
the  will  to  recognize  the  horror  that 
constitutes  war. 

Indeed,  on  June  6  we  should  not 
forget.  Much  may  be  learned  from 
the  old  Eastern  European  proverb, 
"To  dwell  on  the  past  is  to  lose  an 
eye;  to  ignore  history  is  to  lose 
both  of  them." 


BEER 
MONEY? 

Typecast  Productions  is  look- 
ing for  attractive,  responsible 
people  interested  in  earning 
between  $7  and  $15  per  hour 
this  summer.  How  you  spend 
it  is  up  to  you.  Call  Rachael  at 
969-9292. 
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basis,  that  the  government  go  easy 
on  international  students.  The  im- 
plication is  that  international  stu- 
dents are  not  full-fledged  paying 
members  of  the  university  com- 
munity in  their  own  right,  but  should 
be  sustained  merely  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Canadians'  educational 
experience.  In  this  way,  the  Varsity 
misses  the  most  important  issue: 
plain  and  simple  fairness. 
Todd  Gillman  and 
Joimthon  Warren 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 

1984  in  1994 

The  thought  police  that  George 
Orwell  warned  us  about  are  right 


here  on  Canadian  campuses.  Your 
article  "Profs  lectures  moni- 
tored," that  appeared  in  the  Varsity 
on4April,  1994revealthatCai1eton 
University  political  science  pro- 
fessor Charles  Schuetz's  classes 
are  being  monitored  by  another 
professor  because  several  students 
have  complained  about  his  com- 
ments about  socialism  and  blacks 
in  African  villages. 

What  have  we  come  to  at  our 
imiversities  where  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  opinions?  It  seems  that  the 
Puritan  censors  of  the  politically 
conect  movement  have  gone  crazy . 
Who  can  feel  free  to  express  views 
or  even  tentative  opinions  if  his 
every  word  may  be  reported  back 
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by  some  spy? 

Professor  Schuetz  asks  a  ques- 
tion that  may  concern  us  all:  "Do 
you  believe  in  freedom  of  speech? 
If  I  have  freedom  of  speech,  I  have 
freedom  to  say  what  I  want,  to  say 
it  without  being  investigated  after- 
wards." 

If  fascism  means  narrow- 
minded  repression  and  terrorism, 
the  real  fascists  in  Canadian  soci- 
ety are  not  the  Heritage  Front  and 
their  like  but  the  tyrants  of  the 
pohtically  correct  who  will  tolerate 
only  a  tiny  range  of  opinions  that 
agrees  with  their  own. 
Legh  Jackson 
Publicity  Director, 
The  Canadian  Association  for 
Free  Expression,  Inc. 

Celebrating 
Excellence  in 
Teadhdng 

In  his  letter  of  4  April,  1 994  Alan 
Kenigsberg  made  several  errors 
while  discussing  this  year's  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Science  Outstand- 
ing Teaching  Awards. 

There  were  six  awards,  not  four. 

Corey  Goldman,  the  course  co- 
ordinatorforBIO  150Y  does  much 
more  than  supervise  the  teaching 
assistants.  He  has  worked  exten- 
sively on  developing  the  curricu- 
liun  for  the  course;  he  works  with 
the  professors  and  TA's,  attending 
all  lectures  and  providing  critical 
assessments  of  both  delivery  and 
relevance  of  the  material.  His  teach- 
ing contributions  are  recognized 
by  his  appointment  as  president- 
elect of  the  Association  for  Biol- 
ogy Laboratory  Education.  He  was 


recognized  for  his  contribution  in 
course  design,  curricidum  devel- 
opment and  innovative  teaching 
methods,  areas  specifically  men- 
tioned in  thecal!  for  nominations. 

Nominations  for  this  award  were 
solicited  from  students  and  faculty 
alike,  not  just  from  department 
chairs.  Flyers  asking  for  nomina- 
dons  were  given  to  ASSU  and  APUS 
for  distribution  to  their  members. 

There  were  no  "meticulous 
maids"  or  "wasteful  waiters"  at 
the  award  ceremony.  The  only  paid 
staff  were  two  people  serving  wine 
and  beer  as  required  by  University 
policy  on  alcohol.  The  award  cer- 
emony recognizes  high  achieve- 
ment in  teaching  our  students  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
celebrate  this  achievement.  I  can 
assure  your  readers  that  this  was 
not  lavish;  the  cost  was  modest  and 
appropriate. 
Donald N.  Dewees 
Acting  Dean 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250 words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
andmayljeedited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 
We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


HEALTHY  MALES  REQUIRED  IMMEDL\TEL  Y 

Forty  percent  of  all  reported  infertility  is  now  male  in  origin. 
As  a  result  many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
children  without  access  to  donor  insemination. 

If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanitarian  instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a  sperm  donor, 
phone  the  C.A.R.E.  centre  weekdays  between  the  hours  of  9:00 
am  -  12:00  noon  and  2:00  -  4:00  pm,  or  write  us  for  further 
information.  All  inquiries  are  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful  candidates 
is  guaranteed. 

C.A.R.E.  CENTRE  2338  Hurontario  Streeu 
Mississauga  Ontario  L5B  INI  (905)  897-9600 
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Western  ideals  clash  with  ancient  Eastern  medical  practice 

Seal  genitalia  ads  upset  Chinese  community 


BY  Nicole  Nolan 
Varsity  Staff 

If  they  rememberthem,  many  Canadians 
regard  the  'seal  penis'  ads  that  appeared  in 
newspapers  this  spring  as  little  more  than 
a  provacative  stunt  by  an  animal  rights 
group  anxious  to  get  its  point  across. 

But  for  many  Chinese  Canadians  the 
high-profile  campaign  was  more  about  the 
exploitation  of  cultural  misperceptions 
than  the  rights  of  seals. 

The  advertisements,  comprising  two 
full  pages,  were  taken  out  by  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Animal  Welfare  (IF AW)  in 
The  Globe  and  Mail,  The  Toronto  Star  and 
The  St.  John's  Evening  Telegram.  Sport- 
ing a  photo  of  a  seal  penis  and  a  headline 
on  the  top  of  the  facing  page  asking  "How 
do  you  get  away  with  exporting  seal  pe- 
nises  to  China?  Leave  the  seal  attached," 
the  ads  criticized  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment for  agreeing  to  export  50,000  seals 
to  China. 

The  eye-catching  campaign  sparked 
widespread  mediacoverage  of  the  export 
deal  in  cities  across  Canada. 

"There  was  a  huge  response,"  said 
Tom  Molitemo,  IFAW's  co-ordinatorof 
animal  welfare  for  North  America,  refer- 
ring to  the  hundred  of  letters  his  organiza- 
tion received  decrying  the  sale  of  seal 
penises  to  China. 

However,  many  Chinese  Canadians 
found  the  IFAW's  characterization  of 
Chinese  culture  insulting  and  offensive, 
according  to  Alan  Li,  president  of  the 
Chinese  Canadian  National  Council,  which 
sent  out  press  releases  demanding  that  the 
IF  AW  apologize. 

In  stating  his  case,  Li  refers  to  the 
section  of  the  advertisement  which  alleges 
a  high  demand  for  seal  penises  in  "Chi- 
na's lucrative  market  in  sex  potions,"  and 
then  goes  on  to  maintain  that  "civilized 
societies  And  it  shameful  that  animals 
should  be  killed  for  aphrodisiacs."  That, 
says  Li,  implies  the  cultural  superiority  of 
the  West  over  the  East. 

"In  a  very  multicultural  society,  we 
need  to  respect  and  be  more  aware  of 
different  cultures,  what  this  ad  does  is 
label  certain  cultures  as  less  civilized  than 
others,"  he  said. 

Chinese  medicine  uses  the  seal  penis  as 
a  cure  for  kidney  disorders,  according  to 
Xuazhang  Cai,  an  herbalist  and  acupunc- 
turist who  practices  at  Toronto's  China 
Cultural  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Cen- 
tre. 

"We  have  principles  of  u^eating  disease 
where  we  say  some  people  suffer  from 


deficiences  of  yin  and  yang.  The  penis  is 
supplemental  to  the  yang,"  said  Cai ,  add- 
ing that  the  seal  penises  are  not  commonly 
used  in  contemporary  Chinese  herbal 
medicine.  "We  use  other  herbs  instead." 

Dr.  Li  said  the  Chinese  Canadian  Na- 
tional Council  put  out  the  press  release 
after  receiving  many  calls  from  the  Chi- 
nese community  asking  them  to  respond. 

The  distaste  extends  to  young  Chinese 
Canadians  as  well.  Claire  Yao  a  Jarvis 
Collegiate  student  and  member  of  Chi- 
nese Youth  Action  Network,  said  she  was 
"disgusted"  to  open  up  the  paper  one 
morning  and  find  an  ad  which  she  believes 
incites  intolerance  towards  Chinese  cul- 
ture. 

"I  understand  that  they  [IF AW]  wante 
to  get  people  to  act.  I  sympathize,  but  I 
don't  think  using  derogatory  terms  like 
'quack  sex  remedies'  is  going  to  help  their 
cause,"  she  says,  referring  to  one  of  the 
advertisement'sdescriptive  terms. 

IFAW's  Molitemo  says  his  organiza- 
tion received  a  series  of  letters  complain- 
ing about  the  advertisements  from  groups 
representing  Asian  Canadian  and  Asian 
Americans  but  maintains  that  it  was  never 
the  IFAW's  intent  to  denigrate  Chinese 
culture. 

"It 's  a  small  part  within  a  society  that' s 
engaging  in  this  trade.  What  we're  con- 
demning is  a  particular  trade  deal  which 
exploits  a  wildlife  population.  A  trade  deal 
which  capitalizes  on  that  exploitation  is 
shameful." 

But  Franz  Leung,  news  editor  at  Ming 
Pao,  one  of  Toronto's  four  Chinese  lan- 
guage dailies,  says  that  Western  fears  of 
or  unfamiliarity  with  Chinese  medical 
practices  should  not  be  confused  with 
animal  rights. 

"If  we're  talking  about  the  penises  of 
seals,  then  we're  talking  about  Chinese 
medicine.  If  we're  talking  about  protec- 
tion, the  discussion  should  be  about  quo- 
tas, not  that  the  Chinese  have  medicines 
that  use  seal  penises." 

His  paper,  along  with  the  three  other 
Chinese  dailies,  ran  a  story  on  the  ad  and 
the  CCNC  s  objections  to  it,  as  well  as  an 
editorial  criticizing  the  IF  AW' s  treatment 
of  Chinese  culture. 

However,  Leung  warns  against  assum- 
ing that  all  Chinese  Canadians  share  a 
passion  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  IF  AW 
towards  Chinese  culture.  He  says  Ming 
Pao  did  not  receive  any  letters  discussing 
the  incident. 

"The  CCNC  are  very  active.  They 
usually  are  very  outspoken  as  a  group 
representing  Chinese.  They  do  have  a 
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view  that  they  have  to  produce  the  other 
side  of  the  story  when  anything  comes  up 
against  Chinese  community,"  says  Leung, 
adding  that  stories  about  Western  miscon- 
ceptions of  Chinese  culture,  particularly 
Chinese  medicine,  are  not  uncommon. 
"It's  a  kind  of  mystery  to  Western  peo- 
ple." 

Many  Chinese  Canadian  students  at  U 
ofT  contacted  by  the  Varsity  were  not  even 
aware  the  ads  existed. 

"The  ad  just  came  and  went.  People 
ignored  it,"  said  Joseph  Wu,  a  student 
representative  on  Governing  Council. 

Percival  Ho,  a  fourth-year  commerce 
student  at  U  of  T,  said  the  new  generation 
of  Chinese  living  in  the  West  had  better 
prepare  themselves  for  more  of  the  same 
as  China's  economic  power  grows  and  the 
consumer  demands  of  Chinese  become 
more  important. 

"This  kind  of  clash  is  not  only  cultural 
but  economic.  There  will  be  more  clashes 
over  this  issue  because  of  the  booming 
economy  in  China.  They're  buying  so 
many  goods,"  said  Ho.  "In  the  past 
Western  culture  ruled  over  the  world  but 
now  the  rise  of  power  in  China  will  make 
Western  people  uncomfortable." 


U  of  T  getting  Internet  service  in  fall 

student  leaders  to  be  hooked  up  by  admin 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  Office  of  Student  Affairs  says  it 
wants  to  put  student  leaders  on  the  Internet. 

Jim  Delaney ,  projects  co-ordinator  for 
the  Office  of  Student  affairs,  says  he  plans 
to  co-operate  with  student  councils  to 
provide  them  access  to  Internet. 

Students'  Administrative  Council  presi- 
dent Gareth  Spanglett  says  U  of  T  will  be 
the  first  university  in  Canada  to  have  its 
own  student  Internet  system. 

"I've  been  looking  through  the  net,  I 


believe  this  is  something  unique,"  he 
said. 

Spanglett  says  the  service  will  be  a 
starting  size,  able  to  handle  eight  calls  and 
up  to  2,000  Electronic  mail  addresses. 

Delaney  says  the  service  will  also  have 
"Ask  Simcoe  Hall"  and  SAC  bulletin 
boards. 

Delaney  said  only  U  of  T's  student 
leaders  will  have  accounts  on  the  system. 

'The  service  will  be  limited  to  people 
involved  in  student  government,  campus 
groups  and  campus  media.  It  is  geared 
toward  that  audience,  it  is  not  a  regular 


computing  service,"  he  said. 

Spanglett  said  the  start-upcosts  forthe 
system  would  be  $18-23,000. 

Delaney  said  the  start-up  costs  for  the 
system  will  be  covered  by  commissions 
received  from  the  sale  of  telephone  long 
distance  packages  sold  to  students  through 
SAC.  Ongoing  maintenance  costs  for  staff 
time  and  phone  lines  will  come  from  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  budget. 

The  system  should  be  accessible  to 
bothMacintosh  and  IBM  PC  users.  Delaney 
said  he  hopes  it  will  on-line  forthe  start  of 
classes  in  September. 


Controversial  speaker  sparks  outcry 


Continued  from  page  1 

"Muhammad's  statements  are  so  offen- 
sive, ugly  and  contrary  to  the  anti-hate 
laws  of  this  country.  Any  solid  citizen 
shouldn't  have  a  problem  with  keeping 
him  out  of  Canada." 

The  Nation  of  Islam,  also  known  as  the 
Black  Muslims,  is  a  U.S.  based  black 
nationalist  group  which  advocates  societal 
equality  through  racial  separation.  Louis 
Farrakhan,  the  Nation's  leader,  has  been 
accused  of  spreading  anti-white,  anti-Se- 
mitic and  homophobic  messages  to  his 
audiences. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Final  Call, 
the  Nation' s  newspaper,  Farrakhan  states 
the  Caucasian  people  are  made  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  Allah.  "The  Caucasian  is  bom 
by  nature  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  Original 
man.. .This  is  why  the  Honorable  Elijah 
Muhammad  [the  Nation's  founder]  called 
them  a  race  of  "devils."' 

Khalid  Muhammad  was  Farrakhan' s 
lieutenant  until  February  when  he  was 
suspended  after  making  anti-Semitic  com- 
ments at  Kean  College,  New  Jersey. 

In  that  speech,  Muhammad  criticized 
the  validity  of  Jewish  culture. 

"Brothers  and  sisters  -  the  so-called 
Jew,  and  I  must  say  so-called  Jew,  because 
you're  not  the  true  Jew.  You  are  the 
Johnny-come-lately-Jew,  who  just 
crawled  out  of  the  caves  and  hills  of 
Europe  just  a  little  over 4,000  years  ago. . . 
You  are  a  European  strain  of  people  who 
crawled  around  on  your  all  fours  in  the 
caves  and  hills  of  Europe,  eatin'  Juniper 
roots  and  eatin'  each  other." 

Farber  says  the  Nation  of  Islam  has  a 
history  of  promoting  hatred. 

"[The  Nation)  is  concerned  with  black 
rights  in  order  to  denigrate  other  minori- 
ties. It's  noble  to  stand  up  for  black  rights, 
but  is  it  legitimate  to  promote  one  racial 
minority  at  the  expense  of  anotherT'  asks 


Farber. 

Muhammad  has  spoken  in  Canada  be- 
fore. In  May  of  last  year,  Muhammad 
addressed  a  group  of  students  at  Concordia 
University.  Even  though  he  was  also  a 
convicted  felon  at  the  time,  federal  au- 
thorities did  not  attempt  to  stop  his  right  to 
speak. 

Concordia  officials  say  they  did  not 
know  Muhammad  would  be  speaking. 

"This  was  a  student  group  who  organ- 
ized [the  talk,]"  said  Henry  Habib,  the 
chair  of  political  science  at  Concordia. 
"So  we  don't  interfere  with  that.  I  heard 
about  the  situation  after  it  had  happened. 
I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  coming  as  it 
was  not  widely  publicized." 

Lana  Grimes,  Concordia's  student  un- 
ion co-president  says  her  council  was 
asked  to  stop  the  event  but  refused. 

"We  would  never  ban  any  group  on 
campus,  regardless  to  what  they  have  to 
say.  The  university  is  the  only  place  this 
type  of  debate  can  take  place.  It  didn't 
happen  at  a  shopping  mall,  but  at  a  univer- 
sity." 

U  of  T  has  also  refused  to  ban  speech 
in  the  past.  In  March  of  1 993,  widespread 
opposition  resulted  from  a  political  sci- 
ence professor  who  invited  the  leader  of 
the  Heritage  Front  to  speak  to  his  third- 
year  class. 

David  Rayside,  vice-principal  of  Uni- 
versity College  and  political  science  pro- 
fessor, says  the  two  incidents  are  entirely 
unrelated. 

"That  was  a  course  on  political  psy- 
chology so  there  was  an  instructional 
context  in  order  to  illustrate  what  was 
being  said.  It '  s  different  than  a  public  talk 
that's  open  to  the  general  public." 

Rayside  says  he  is  apprehensive  about 
the  boundaries  of  hate  speech.  "I  like  to 
let  people  speak  but  when  they're  on  the 
border,  I'm  extremely  nervous.  I'm  not 


sure  if  banning  them  is  the  right  ap- 
proach." 

Farlxr  says  unlimited  freedom  of  speech 
does  not  exist  in  Canada.  "Every  western 
democracy  with  theexception  of  the  United 
States  has  hate  laws  on  the  books.  The  US 
is  the  sole  loner  that  has  chosen  not  to 
protect  their  minorities." 

Farber  says  Canada  has  chosen  to  be  a 
multicultural  society  and  to  respectethnic 
minorities. 

"This  country  tries  to  protect  against 
hateful  vilification.  This  law  [Section  319 
of  the  Criminal  Code]  is  not  widely  used. 
It  delicately  balances  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  right  for  minorities  not  to  be 
vilified  by  hatred." 

Despite  the  opposition  towards  some  of 
the  Nation's  views,  Richard  Berman,  a 
volunteer  at  the  League  of  Human  Rights 
of  B'Nai  Brith  Canada,  concedes 
Muhammad's  group  has  succeeded  in 
steering  inner  city  black  youths  away  from 
drug  and  alcohol  use. 

"They  have  done  some  positive  work," 
says  Berman.  "They  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  what  other  groups  have  not  in 
the  inner  cities." 

Dudley  Laws,chairofToronto'sBlack 
Action  Defence  Committee,  says  even 
though  some  members  of  the  Nation  propa- 
gate anti-Semitic  and  anti- white  views,  he 
supports  the  work  the  Nation  does. 

"Any  black  group  that  does  positive 
worit  in  the  community  should  be  encour- 
aged." 

Laws  says  he  regrets  Muhammad  was 
unable  to  speak  at  U  of  T's  campus. 

"We've  seen  lots  of  other  speakers 
come  to  Toronto,  from  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  and  from  Israel  and 
there  was  no  condemnation  forthem.  The 
black  community  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  listen  and  decide  for  them- 
selves." 
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U  of  T  physicist  contributes 
totopquarlcfind 


As  many  as  200  people  gathered  at  the  McLennan  Physics  building's  eight-inch 
telescope  to  witness  the  May  10  annular  eclipse.  The  eclipse  created  a 
spectacular  "ring  of  fire"  in  the  sky  as  the  moon,  at  its  furthest  point  from 
the  earth,  passed  directly  in  front  of  the  sun.  The  next  annular  eclipse  won't 
be  visible  in  Canada  until  2021 .   ^^am  Rajasingham  and  Kim  Burtnyk/VS) 
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After  a  seven-year  search,  an  inter- 
national team  of  researchers  have 
found  evidence  of  the  top  quark, 
one  of  the  fundamental  building 
blocks  of  matter. 

More  than  440 researchers  from 
five  countries  were  involved  in  the 
research,  involving  the  world's 
highest  energy  particle  accelerator 
at  the  Fermi  International  Accel- 
erator Laboratory  in  Illinois. 

Pekka  Sinervo,  a  U  of  T  physi- 
cist and  head  of  the  Canadian  re- 
search team,  presented  the  evi- 
dence along  with  McGill  Univer- 
sity physicist  Ken  Ragan  here  in 
April. 

The  Canadian  team,  composed 
of  1 1  researchers  from  McGill  and 
U  of  T,  has  been  involved  with  the 
project  since  1990  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  instrumentation  and 
much  of  the  computer  software 


used  to  analyse  the  data  from  the 
trials. 

According  to  Sinervo,  finding 
the  top  quark  confirms  the  model 
widely  believed  to  describe  the 
fundamental  structure  of  all  mat- 
ter. 

Finding  the  top  quark,  however. 
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was  not  easy  because  of  its  short 
lifespan,  Sinervo  said. 

"One  doesn't  actually  witness 
the  top  quark,  as  it  decays  imme- 
diately after  it  is  produced,"  he 
said. 

A  topquarkiscreated  by  collid- 
ing high-speed  protons  and  anti- 
protons  in  a  particle  accelerator.  It 
rapidly  decays  into  another  quark, 
called  abottom  quark,  which  is  its 


partner,  while  releasing  a  weak 
nuclear  force. 

"By  observing  and  analysing 
the  particles  that  the  top  quarks 
decay  into,  we  can  build  a  su-ong 
case  that  we  are  really  seeing  top," 
Sinervo  said.  "It  is  a  bit  like  gath- 
ering circumstantial  evidence  that 
proves  lop  quark  had  to  be  at  the 
scene." 

During  1992  and  1993,  more 
than  one  trillion  proton-anti proton 
collisions  were  detected  ai  the  Feimi 
Accelerator,  with  16  million  re- 
corded and  analyzed.  Of  these, 
only  12  collisions  showed  the  sig- 
natures of  the  top  quark. 

Due  to  the  small  number  of 
candidate  events,  more  data  is  re- 
quired to  confirm  that  the  effects 
seen  are  in  fact  top  quarks.  Re- 
searchers at  Fermilab  hope  to  run 
the  accelerator  for  up  to  another 
two  years  to  increase  the  amount  of 
data  to  confirm  last  month's  find- 
ings. 

According  to  Sinervo,  the  find- 
ing of  the  top  quark,  which  data 
suggests  to  be  the  heaviest  el- 
ementary particle  yet  observed, 
could  also  be  important  in  ena- 
bling scientists  to  understand  the 
process  by  which  all  objects  ac- 
quire mass. 


IVhdt  exactly  is  a  quark,  anyhowf 

A  Quark  Primer 


The  finding  of  top  quark  is  im- 
portant as  it  provides  a  crucial 
piece  in  the  puzzle  to  define  the 
elementary  components  of  mat- 
ter. 

Quarks  are  the  elementary 
building  blocks  of  protons  and 
neutrons,  the  nuclei  of  atoms. 
Electrons  are  composed  of  the 
quark's  counterpart,  the  lepton. 

Physictstscategfflize  the  types 
of  quarks  and  leptons  in  pairs. 
They  theorize  thai  for  each  kind 
of  quark  pair,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding lepton  pair.  Although 
three  pairs  of  leptons  have  been 


identified,  until  now  only  two 
corresponding  pairs  of  quarks 
(named,  somewhat  puckishly,up 
and  down,  and  charm  and 
strange)  have  also  been  identi- 
fied, along  with  the  unpaired 
bottom  quark,  discovered  at 
Fermilab  in  1977 

The  missing  piece  of  the  puz- 
zle was  the  sixth  quark,  the  bot- 
tom quaric's  partner.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  partner,  topquark, 
may  complete  the  picture  of  the 
subatomic  composition  of  mat- 
ter. 

Jim  Bridges 
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After  Seven  Years,  ^/^r  /r^/';  fie  Next  Generation  Warps  Off  to  the  Big  Screen 


5YCAFT.  MICHELE  PARENT 
Vars/ty  Trekker 

Over  30,000  people,  lost  in  fandom,  were  present  at  the  SkyDome  last 
Wednesday  to  witness  the  series  finale  of  Star  Trek.TheNext  Generation. 
Rarely  has  a  television  program  generated  such  a  wide  viewing  audience, 
willing  to  buy  space  ships  that  light  up  for  their  Christmas  trees  and  full 
size,  cardboard  posters  of  crew  members  for  their  living  rooms.  No 
doubt,  Trek  fans  are  one  of  a  kind. 

Spilling  from  the  concrete  hallways  and  seating  areas  of  the  Dome  were 
men,  women,  children,  and  entire /amiV/ei  sporting  the  form-fitting,  two- 
tone  leisure  suits  which  have  become  synonymous  with  the  crew  of  the 
Starship  Enterprise. 

The  oversized  crania  of  the  Klingons  were  well  represented,  as  well 
as  the  odd  Borg,  lugging  nules  of  cord  and  wire  in  white  face  and  black 
leotard.  The  showing  was  impressive,  considering  the  ambition  of  these 
avid  fans  was  no  more  than  to  entertain  and  humor  the  crowd  and  media. 

"We  love  the  show,"  said  the  Greenberg  family,  almost  in  unison. 
"Our  entire  family  loves  the  show.  This  is  just  our  way  of  showing 
appreciation  for  the  show,  its  effects,  and  what  it  has  come  to  mean  to  us 
and  other  people." 

Each  of  the  Greenberg  clan  was  dressed  in  true  Trek  style.  The 

"I  etnve  everyday  ae  beet  I  can 
to  make  eure  that  I  am  living  up 
to  thoee  ^oa\e  that  are  bem^ 
portrayed  on  television..." 

youngest,  Jeremy,  7,  was  crew  member  Geordi  with  a  banana  hair  clip 
masking  his  eyes  and  a  red  and  black  Tre/fc  jumpsuit.  His  brother  bravely 
wore  ablack  ballet  leotard  and  bodysuit  covered  in  green  puffy  paint  in 
the  design  of  scales  in  imitation  of  the  episode  where  Geordi  becomes 
infected  with  an  alien  disease.  His  dad  was  dressed  as  none  other  than 
Worf,  the  brooding  Klingon. 

Two  young  adults,  robed  in  cable  and  leather  and  bearing  an  incredible 
likeness  to  the  Borg,  TNG's  half-men,  half-machines,  moved  swiftly 
along  the  corridors  of  the  Dome,  responding  to  the  ogles  and  gasps  of 
the  scurrying  crowd. 

"Everything  was  made  pretty  much  with  what  we  had  on  hand,  by 
hand,"  said£lizaheth  HurJbu  t,  22,  one  of  the  pair  of  Borg.  "Although 
we  are  more  fans  of  the  classic  Star  Trek  episodes,  costuming  for  Next 
Gen  poses  more  of  a  challenge. 

"We  like  to  entertain,"  continued  Hurlbut.  "That  is  really  our  only 
intention  here  tonight.. .to  entertain." 

What  is  it  that  drives  floods  of  people  of  all  ages  to  spend  hours  glued 
to  the  set  following  the  adventures  of  this  futuristic  crew,  as  well  as  hours 
putting  together  first  class  costumes? 

Chrissy  Carr  of  Toronto  Trek,  the  local  chapter  of  the  sci-fi,  Trek- 
craved  fan  club,  said  the  phenomenon  is  a  lot  simpler  than  most  would 
expea. 

"Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation  poses  a  glimpse  of  hope  for  a  future 
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A  dazed  CIto  Gaston  looks 


of  acceptance,"  said  Carr,  who 
also  owns  Fully  Functional,  acos- 
tume  and  prop  house.  "It  appeals 
to  real  people  who  want  to  be 
accepted  for  who  they  are. 

'There  is  a  high  percentage  of 
people  who  are  larger  than  average 
or  smaller  than  average ;  who  don '  t 
exactly  'fitthe  mold',"  continued 
Carr,  "and  feel  they  can' t  do  any- 
thing in  life.  They  show  up  at  a 
[Star  Trek]  convention,  and  eve- 
ryone loves  them.  They  become 
the  characters  they  look  up  to  in  the 
program.  This  becomes  all  that 
matters. 

"The  Next  Gen  represents  what 
life  is  as  well  as  what  it  should  be." 

Carr,  who  has  been  a  fan  for 
many  years,  said  Star  Trek  is  pure 
escapism. 

"Because  we  watch  the  news 
everyday,  and  reality  slaps  us  in 
the  face  everyday,"  she  suggested, 
"when  Trek  fans  flip  on  the  tube, 
they  don't  want  to  be  slapped  in  the  face  anymore.  Next  Gen  is  bright, 
happy  and  candy-coated;  it  is  what  people  want  to  be  believe  the  future 
will  bring  us,  and  its  fans  want  it  to  stay  as  'bubblegum'  as  it  can." 

Rick  Green,  host  of  TVO's  sci-fi  series  Prisoners  of  Gravity,  agrees 
the  absence  of  existing  tensions  in  the  24th  Century  of  The  Next  Gen, 
contributes  to  its  huge  success  and  popularity. 

"Despite  the  sort  of  spooky,  fascist,  military  organization  feel  to  the 
show,"  said  Green,  "there  is  an  upbeat  positive  view  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  future;  that  people  will  be  part  of  it,  and  that  all  races,  species,  and 
forms  of  life  will  be  treated  equally. 

"I  think  it  is  some  kind  of  idea  that  something's  still  going  to  be  here 
200  years  in  the  future,"  continued  Green.  "And  when  the  daily  news 
is  telling  you  that  layers  of  ozone  are  disappearing  and  various  species 
are  vanishing.. .it's  reassuring  to  hear  that  300  years  from  now,  we'll 
overcome  all  the  problems  and  basically  live  like  gods." 

That'scertainly  part  of  the  appeal  of  77ieA^«/Generafion  for  Donald 
DeMers  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  who  was  selling  Trek  paraphernalia  at  the 
Dome,  and  is  aTrekker  himself  DeMers  said  he  likes  the  show's  ability 
to  overlook  and  move  beyond  the  equity  and  race  issues  so  damaging 
to  our  culture. 

Demers  says  he  tries  to  live  by  the  Trek  vision.  "I  strive  everyday  as 
best  I  can  to  make  sure  that  I  am  living  up  to  those  goals  that  are  being 
portrayed  on  television.  The  Next  Gen  particularly,"  said  DeMers,  while 
standing  behind  an  impressive  spread  of  Trekkie  collectibles  in  a  stretch 
Trek  leisure  suit  himself 

"Equality  for  men  and  women,  no  racial  segregation,  everyone  having 
an  equal  chance  to  try  anything;  there  should  be  no  barriers  holding 
people  back  from  their  dreams,"  continued  DeMers. 

Green  says  this  is  typical.  "I  think  that  the  organizational  aspects,  the 


on  a  a  Kilingon  discovers  a  new  form  of  life. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 

military  aspects  of  it  and  the  costumes  and  everything  else  certainly 
appeal  to  people;  the  idea  that  they  shook  off  the  mundane  problems  of 
the  modem  world  of  everyday  living  and  the  trials  you  have  to  go  through 
to  put  bread  on  the  table. 

"And  imagine  a  future  where  that' s  not  what  everyone  worries  about; 
there's  no  bathrooms,  there' s  no  chefs,  no  cooking;  there's  no  shopping. 
You  just  push  a  button  and  your  food  is  there  and  you  can  get  on  with 
the  important  stuff  ..You  can  get  on  with  the  high  drama  of  conquering 
the  universe." 

With  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation  winding  down  last  week,  fans 
will  be  minus  their  weekly  fix  ofTrek  morality,  but  not  for  long.  Re-runs, 
TNG  movies,  the  current  TNG  spin-off.  Deep  Space  Nine,  and  the  new, 
upcoming  Trek  series.  Voyager,  will  have  to  do  for  these  Trekkers  and 
Trekkies.  Although  most  can '  t  admit  to  any  sort  of  passion  for  the  latest 
Star  Trek  series,  DS  9,  out  of  fear  of  appearing  to  be  a  u^aitor  to  The  Next 
Gen,  they  will  eventually,  without  a  doubt,  warm,  up  to  it  and  eat  it  up  in 
no  time.. .if  history  is  any  indication. 

Optimists  have  searched  for  Utopia  since  time  began .  Earlier  genera- 
tions witnessed  explorers  trying  to  uncover  a  Utopia  on  earth  before  all 
of  the  continents  were  discovered.  Now  we  know  that  nowhere  on  earth 
does  there  exist  a  Utopian  society,  so  we  look  to  the  heavens  and  the  outer 
universe  for,  well.  Heaven.  Star  Trek  is  only  the  latest  manifestation. 

Star  Trek  and  Gene  Roddenberry,  the  show's  creator,  provided  a 
glimmer  of  hope  for  our  greatest  fear  that  this  is  it;  that  we  are  living  in 
a  world  at  its  best,  and  that  there  is  nothing  left. 

However,  Greenberg,  the  Klingon,  seems  to  think  there  is  another 
reason  for  the  series'  popularity: 

"It  is  all  for  fun;  pure  fun." 

With  files  fi-om  U.  Cmd.  Conan  Tobias 


"Thie  \e  life  Captain,  juet  not  ae  we  know  it" 


BY  GEOFF  SIMPSON 

We  can  change  the  future.  We  can  change  the  past.  We  are  God.  We, 
humanity,  are  in  control  of  our  destiny. 

This  is  theology  according  to  Gene  Roddenberry,  the  creator  of  S/ar 
Trek.  Roddenberry '  s  world  is  the  embodiment  of  modem  positivism.  It 
was  bom  and  nurtured  to  a  generation  that  was  terrified  by  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis,  Nuclear  War,  and  total  annihilation.  It  was  created  by  a 
man  who  refused  to  believe  that  the  fiiture  was  hopeless,  and  that  the 
human  race  was  destined  for  a  greater  future. 

Star  Trek  has  indeed  struck  a  nerve  within  the  mind  and  body  of 
humanity.  It  has  an  unprecedented  following  as  far  as  television  and  film 
goes. 

Why  ?  There  is  quite  simply  more  to  Trek  than  a  great  adventure  series 
and  story  line.  The  shows  and  movies  have  always  touched  fundamental 
beliefs  of  their  viewers:  all  people  are  created  equally ,  all  races,  colours, 
creeds,  beliefs,  and  cultures;  it  is  wrong  to  destroy  life;  wrong  to  sit  in 
naive  judgement  of  others;  wrong  to  claim  to  know  the  highest  truth. 

In  fact,  part  of  what  makes  the  modem  theology  expressed  through 
Roddenberry's  vision  so  compelling,  is  its  willingness  to  admit  that  it 
has  no  definition  of  what  God  is.  In  the  universe  of  Star  Trek  there  is 
seemingly  no  limit  to  which  a  species  can  advance. 

The  recently-ended  Next  Generation  series  even  has  a  character  who 
embodies  onmipotence:  the  creature  "Q".  Is  "Q"  God?  Star  Trek's 
answer  to  this  is  oblique.  Not  as  far  as  "Q"  is  concerned,  although  other, 
weaker  races  may  choose  to  beheve  that  he  is.  It  is  possible  to  hypothesize 
that  our  favorite  "Q"  is  but  one  face  of  God.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
through  the  series,  "Q,"  god-like,  inflicts  outrageous  and  endless 
games,  tricks,  pranks,  and  tests  on  humanity. 

The  new  series  also  had  a  new  toy  to  play  with:  the  holodeck.  This  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  creators.  The  holodeck  represents 
an  empty  room  that  could  be  filled  with  a  whole  worid  of  thought  by  a 
specific  person.  In  other  words,  each  person  who  entered  that  deck  was 
playing  God. 

During  the  course  of  its  seven-year  run.  The  Next  Generation  also  built 
up  acharacter,  Jean-Luc  Picard,  and  put  him  through  many  psychological 
tests  of  faith  —  faith  in  his  directive,  faith  in  his  crew  and  faith  in  the 
universe.  In  the  last  episode  he  is  thrust  into  the  unwanted  position  of 
God/Devil.  Without  choice  he  dooms  humanity  and  its  creation  and  then 
saves  it.  Yet,  nobody  remembers  anything  but  him.  It  is  once  again,  as 
if  he  stepped  foot  on  the  holodeck. 

TJk  Next  Generation' s  recurring  theme  is:  Who  is  God?  Is  the  universe 


Godless?  Or  are  we  both  ourselves  and  collectively  (whatever  the  race 
or  species) — the  sum  of  our  parts — God? 

This  is  why  Star  Trek  has  such  a  widespread  appeal.  Trek  is  not  merely 
a  dramatic  phenomenon;  at  a  fimdamental  level,  it  expresses  a  theological 
viewpoint,  as  a  kind  of  religious  phenomenon.  It  expresses  the  desire 
to  believe  in  the  force  of  the  human  will  and  condition,  and  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  what  can  be  achieved. 

In  the  last  episode,  "All  Good  Things...",  "Q"  sums  up  the 
philosophy  quite  nicely  .Expanding  beyond  what  you  are  is  not  aquestion 
of  meeting  as  many  life  forms  and  cultures  as  possible.  It  is  not  about 
exploring  galaxy  after  galaxy ,  even  though  this  can  be  and  is  productive 
in  many  ways.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  'final  frontier',  you  are  looking 
for  a  higher  truth.  The  final  frontier  does  not  begin  out  there,  but  rather 
within  yourself  "And  finally,  regardless  of  how  or  why  your  little  trek 
does  end. ..may  whateverGod  you  believe  in  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

Trekkie  Trekker 

A  Tr*k  PriMcr 

Trekkie/treki/n.  A  classic,  well-aged  fan.  According  to  the  wise 
Wifliam  Shatner  (Captain  Kirk)  on  Saturday  Night  live  -  Trekkies 
are  people  who  have  spent  far  too  much  time  in  tbeir  parents 
b^ements  and  need  to  get  out 

Trekker/treker/ n.  Nou  velle,  haute  fan,  easily  amused  by  classic 
JVeit  and  Trekkies. 

"A  Trekkie  will  buy  anything  and  everything;  they  believe  that  the 
whole  worWshoukJ  run  asStorT/e*  is  portrayed  on  television-.  We 
(Trekkers)  believe  in  the  philosophies  of  the  show  itself,  but  also 
realize  that  we  live  in  a  real  time  world  and  that  we  should  strive 
to  make  it  to  the  24th  century." 

-Trekker  DonakI  DeMers;  Windsor,  Ontario 

"Thetitie'Trekkies'wasinventedbythemediaandjuststuck.  You 
can't  insult  a  Trekkie;  they  simply  don't  care  what  you  have  to 
say„.Trekker  is  a  fan-coined  term.  In  contrast  to  Trekkies, 
Trekkers  are  thin  skinned;  they  are  very  easily  insulted." 

-Trekkie  Chrissy  Carr;  Toronto  Trek 


"it's  not  true 
that  dogs  see 

only  in  black 
and  white. 

Dogs  see  what 
they  want  to  see." 


You  are  your  own  dog 
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How  The  West  Was  Really  Won 

BadGirlsantl  Maverickbwk  traditional  female  images  of  tlie  homestead 


by  Sharon  Ouderkirk 
Varsity  Staff 

In  the  past,  genre  films  have  traditionally  been  aimed  at  a  specific 
gender  --  detective,  horror  and  action  films  were  marketed  based 
on  their  appeal  to  men,  and  romances  were  sold  almost  exclu- 
sively to  women. 

Of  all  genres,  westerns  have  had  perhaps  the  most  complicated 
relationship  with  their  audience.  It  is  true  that  the  form  has  always 
been  used  to  tell  stories  of  masculine  courage  and  masculine 
victories,  and  it's  also  true  that  since  Eastwood's  and  Peckinpah's 
films  of  the  sixties,  standards  of  violence  have  escalated  to  the 
maximum  level  of  testosterone  force.  But  despite  this,  westerns 
have  always  had  a  mixed  audience. 

Perhaps  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  universality  of  the  appeal  of  the 
archetypal  male  Western  hero.  Or  perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  canoni- 
zation of  American  Motherhood  in  certain  homesteading  pictures 
like  Shane. 

Either  way,  the  West  was  in  fact  settled  by  people  of  both 
genders,  and  despite  Hollywood's  predilection  for  all-star  male 
casts  i  n  westerns,  the  truth  is  that  the  stories  of  overcom  i  ng  hosti  le 
weather  and  establishing  a  good  life  in  unlivable  conditions  make 
up  a  history  that  is  also  a  herstory. 

Despite  this,  the  roles  for  women  in  westerns  have  been  limited 
by  the  patriarchal  parameters  of  mother  and  whore  with  an 
occasional  fresh-faced  virginal  sweetheart  thrown  in.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  great  memorable  roles  such  as  Marlene  Dietrich 
in  Destiny  Rides  Again(har\ol),  Grace  Kelly  in  High  Noon  (bride), 
and  Jean  Arthur  in  Shane  (mother).  But  these  alone  don't  tel  I  the 
whole  story  of  How  the  West  Was  Won. 

In  response  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  past  30  years 
of  feminism,  the  late  eighties  and  nineties  have  seen  an  attempt  to 
redress  the  gender  imbalance  in  the  western.  But  the  question  is: 
has  feminist  rewriting  accomplished  its  presumed  goal  of  reclaim- 
ing the  female  role  in  Western  history? 

The  unfortunate  truth  is  the  feminist  pursuit  of  qualities  such  as 
independence  and  female  self-direction  has  been  typically  mani- 
fested in  the  role  of  the  prostitute.  In  films  such  as  Unforgiven, 
which  was  great,  and  Bad  Girls,  which  was  not,  the  female  as  rebel 
is  the  woman  on  the  outside  of  society,  she  who  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule. 

Some  people  might  respond,  so  what?  What  was  Clint  Eastwood 
or  Gary  Cooper  except  the  man  outside  of  society?  Shouldn't  a 
heroine  of  the  westerns  serve  the  same  function  of  standing  alone 
against  the  mob  mentality  of  the  town?  But  the  problem  is  that  the 
prostitute  is  a  dual  symbol.  As  a  symbol  of  sexual  freedom,  she  is 
the  most  obvious  choice  for  a  rebellious  female  character  in  a 
historical  time  where  the  options  for  women  were  limited.  But  she 
also  exists  as  a  threat  to  other  women  —  she  is  what  you  aim  not 
to  become. 

The  women  in  Unforgivenand  in  Sac/ G/r/sare  a  curious  mixture 


Masterson  shoots  bullets  while  Foster  shoots  craps. 

of  patriarchal  ideas  and  feminist  ideals — they  sell  their  bodies  for 
money,  and  they  live  outside  of  and  away  from  the  company  of 
"decent "  women.  But  the  characters  are  written  with  a  feminist 
pen.  They  are  infused  with  pride  and  solidarity  and  self-respect. 
In  both  films,  it  is  these  qualities  that  lead  to  the  murder  of  a  john 
who  presumed  too  much.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  their  degree  of 
pride  and  self-respect  rings  false  —  these  women  could  lead 
consciousness-raising  groups  in  the  1990s  —  in  the  case  of  Bad 
Girls  the  motive  for  murder  trivializes  serious  feminist  claims. 

The  main  action  hinges  on  Madeleine  Stowe's  murder  of  a  john 
who  was  harassing  Mary  Stuart  Masterson.  Masterson  refuses  him 
a  bi  rthday  kiss  because  she  doesn't  kiss  on  the  I  ips.  Now  this  seems 
to  be  a  standard  movie  prostitute  rule,  and  certainly  as  a  symbol 
of  control  over  one's  own  body  despite  the  demands  of  the 
profession,  it  makes  a  certain  metaphorical  sense.  But  to  set  the 
scene  up  as  a  birthday  kiss  refused  by  a  frontier  prostitute  has  the 


effectofmakingthe  murder  rather  ludicrous.  It  isa  very  problematic 
presentation  of  a  woman's  right  to  physical  autonomy,  and  does 
not  create  the  same  empathy  that  Cooper's  or  Eastwood's  stand 
against  the  town  did. 

Perhaps  the  1992  summer  hit  Thelma  and  Louise  comes  closer 
to  the  male  archetype.  This  film  owed  more  to  the  conventions  of 
the  western  than  to  the  classic  road  picture.  The  protagonists' 
decision  to  live  outside  of  society  had  the  built-in  integrity  of 
choice.  Not  so  with  Bad  Girls,  which  explained  away  the  profes- 
sion of  a  few  of  the  characters  in  terms  of  the  financial  problems 
of  a  woman  alone. 

Despite  this  shackling  of  female  strength,  hope  rides  to  the 
rescue  in  the  form  of  Jodie  Foster  in  Maverick.  In  the  light-hearted 
summer  hit,  Foster  is  Annabelle,  a  strong  independent  woman 
who  survives  quite  well  on  her  brains,  wit  and  charm.  She's 
Please  see  "Revamping,"  page  1 2 


Femmes  won  'f  let  time  stand  still 


Stogie-smokin'  Dada  fans. 


by  Richard  Baker 

One  of  the  longest  running  alternative 
acts  has  just  released  its  latest  album. 
The  Violent  Femmes  New  Times  is  an 
album  of  diversity;  some  songs  can  be 
seen  as  a  return  to  form  while  others 
are  quite  experimental. 

The  traditional  Femmes  sound  can 
be  heard  —  the  drums  and  guitars  are 
the  same  as  they  have  been  all  along — 
but  some  cuts  use  programming  and 
experimental  electronic  sounds  that 
complement  lyrics  from  Dada  poet 
Walter  Mehring. 

It's  al  I  rather  i  nteresti  ng,  but  more  i  n 
an  academic  sense  than  a  gut  emo- 
tional one.  That's  not  to  say  that  a  good 
song  I  i  ke  the  opener  'Don't  Start  Me  on 
The  Liquor'  won'tget people  moving; 
but  overal  I  you  can  just  sit  and  I  i  sten  to 
the  album. 

Before  the  album  was  released  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  ask  Violent  Femmes 
bassist  Brian  Ritchie  about  the  new 
album.  He  said  the  band  went  through 
a  number  of  changes  between  New 
Times  and  the  previous  album.  Why 
Do  Birds  Sing?  "There  were  a  couple 
of  major  positive  changes,  a  new  record 
label  (Electra)  and  a  new  drummer, 
Guy  Hoffman." 

Brian  and  guitarist  Gordon  Gano 
have  also  self-produced  this  album. 
"We're  getting  a  little  more  used  to  the 
studio  and  we  didn't  have  any  outside 
interference  in  the  studio  with  us,  which 


is  nice  because  that  is  what  producers 
are  —  they're  not  in  the  band.  This 
made  for  a  lot  more  experimentation, 
because  producers  are  usually  con- 
servative. We  were  able  to  get  more 
ideas  out  and  I  think  it's  the  way  that 
we'll  beworkingwith  inthe  future. 

"Wedid  workalotonthisalbum,  it 
really  evolved  as  we  went  along.  We 
tried  doing  different  versions  of  the 
songs,  trying  to  make  this  album  really 
unique  and  each  song  its  own  kind  of 


"It's  paid  off  for  us  in  the  long  run 
because  people  don't  identify  us  as  an 
old  group.  Some  bands  that  people 
thought  were  hipper  than  us  when  we 
came  out  are  now  totally  dated  and 
we're  still  a  valid  current  band." 

Indeed  the  Femmes  were  consid- 
ered val  id  enough  to  contribute  a  song 
to  the  soundtrack  of  Brandon  Lee's 
new  movie  The  Crow.  "The  person 
who  was  involved  with  the  music  for 
the  movie  requested  a  song  from  us. 


"The  music  that  wae  popular  when  we  started 
was  this  kind  of  music  like  Foreigner  and  Jour- 
ney. Now  the  popular  kind  of  music  is  called 
'alternative'  rock  but  in  reality  it's  Pearl  Jam 
and  stuff  like  that,  which  to  me  sounds  exactly 
like  Foreigner  and  Journey." 


production." 

Much  of  New  Times  recalls  the 
sound  ofthe  first  album.  The  Femmes 
are  conscious  of  their  sound,  which 
eludes  dating  compared  to  some  bands 
that  emerged  from  the  early  eighties. 
"We've  always  tried  to  make  records 
that  couldn't  really  be  dated.  I  hate  it 
when  groups  use  instruments  or  pro- 
duction techniques  that  are  current 
because  you  know  that  it  is  goi  ng  to  get 
outdated,  like  Devo  when  they  started 
to  use  all  those  synthesizers. 


and  we  had  a  songthat  we  really  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  so  we  gave  it  to 
them.  They  liked  ita  lotso  I  guess  that's 
why  it's  on  there." 

The  Femmes  are  aware  of  their  his- 
tory but  don't  seem  to  be  constrai  ned 
by  it.  "We've  been  around  for  1 3  years 
and  we  don't  turn  our  backs  on  what 
we've  done  in  the  past.  We  still  play 
some  songs  from  our  first  album  in 
concert  even  though  it  came  out  a 
decade  ago.  But  at  the  same  time  we're 
Please  see  "Freewheeling,"  page  1 3 
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NEW  1994 
RAIL  PASS  RATES 

in  Canadian  Dollars 
EFFECTIVE  APRIL  1,  1994 


EURAILPASS  PRI 

C  E  S 

EURAIL  YOUTHPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 

1 5  DAYS                  NEW  PASS 

$558 

1  MONTH 

$810 

2  MONTHS 

$1076 

*A*oiloWe  only  (  Dosvenger  li  uf.def  76  yeors  old  on  ihe*r  lir%t  doy 

o(  travel 

EURAIL  YOUTH  FLEXIPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 

5  DAYS  IN  2  MONTHS 

.$357 

TODAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$558 

15  DAYS  IN  2  MONTHS 

$756 

'AvQiloble  o'"'!/    pQivengcf  'S  ondc  76  yeors  old  or  t^f\r  (-fii  day 

GERMAN  RAIL  PASS 

PRICES 

YOUTHPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 

5  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$194 

10  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$264 

15  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$334 

"Avu'loble  only  -i  poMeogc  <%  ur>dc'  76  y^irs  old  on  their 

fifit  tloy  of  ffovcl 

CENTRAL  EUROPE  PASS  -  NEW 


I 


FLEXIPASS-  1ST  CLASS 

Czech  Republic,  Germany, Roland,  Slovakia 

8  DAYS  InI  MONTH  "  "  $488 


PRAGUE  EXCURSION  PASS  -  NEW! 


For  holders  of  Euroil  &  German  Roil  Parses 
I  Sf  CLASTraI  FROM  ANY  CZECH  BORDER 
CROSSING  TO  PRAGUE  &  RETURN 


ADULT 


$69 


CHILD 


$35 


YOUTH 


$55 


To  order  European  Rail  Passes 
or  ^^Value  Priced""  point-to-point 
tickets,  call 

(416)  968-9338 

or  fax 

(416)  928-3236 


MENTION  THIS  AD  AND  RECEIVE  A  fflff  TRAVEL  BAG 
OR  BACKPACK  WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  YOUR 
EUROPEAN  RAIL  PASS! 


Rapumentary  raises  Hell 

Reality  more  outrageous  than  satiric  Fear  of  a  Black  Hal 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

Rusty  Cu  ndieff's  Fearofa  Black 
Hat  exhaustively  parodies  rap 
artists'  excesses.  I  n  fact,  the  fi  Im 
isa  virtual  dictionaryofthe  vari- 
ous pitfalls  facing  a  rap  artist. 
Comedian-turned-writer/direc- 
tor Cundieff  hits  all  of  the  obvi- 
ous targets  —  sexism,  bogus, 
self-serving  politics,  clothing 
fads,  and  shifts  in  nnusical  style. 

As  one  would  expect,  the 
film  is  longon  revue-style  jokes 
and  short  on  content  and  tech- 
nique  (although  Cundieff's 
video  parodies  are  succi  net  and 
accomplished).  But  the  film  is 
pleasantly  modest  and,  for  the 
most  part,  it's  busy  enough  so 
that  you  can  overlook  some  of 
its  lapses  in  taste. 

The  movie's  fictitious  group, 
NWH  (or  as  the  band  prefers, 
Niggaz  With  Hats),  is  a  com- 
posite of  Public  Enemy,  Ice  T, 
NWA  and  half  a  dozen  other 
topselling  acts.  NWH's  mem- 
bers (Cundieff,  Larry  B.  Scott 
and  Mark  Christopher  Law- 
rence) expound  pompously  on 
a  number  of  issues,  including 
why  it's  a  political  statement  for 
black  men  to  wear  hats  and  the 
difference  between  a  bitch  and 
a 'ho'. 

The  film  reaches  its  high  point 
when  the  band's  most  likeable 
member,  Tone-Def  (Lawrence), 
starts  up  a  new  age  rap  group  (a 
la  P.M.  Dawn)  and  releases  a 


Ice  Cold  explains  the  difference  l>etween  a  'ho'  and  a  bitch. 


racial  unity  song  called  "I'm 
Justa  Human  Being,"  where  the 
common  element  that  u  nites  us 
all  is  our  bowels. 

In  addition,  there  are  ran- 
dom goofy  shots  at  supposedly 
politicized  filmmakers,  like 
Spike  Lee  and  John  Singleton, 
and  rap-influenced  films  like 
New  jack  City.  There  are  some 
nifty  throwaway  bits  of  tom- 
foolery, which  illustrate 
Cundieff  s  gift  for  malapropisms 
and  keep  the  movie  from  turn- 


ing too  predictable.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  NWH's  long  line 
of  ill-fated  managers  waxes 
unintelligibly  "Predictability  is 
the  stepson  of  ingenuity." 

However,  it  would  probably 
be  best  to  go  with  lowered  ex- 
pectations. True,  rap's  own 
phenomenal  energy  may  make 
it  a  perfect  subject  for  satire. 
(The  shifts  in  style  come  so 
abruptly  that  the  form  looks 
ludicrously  excessive.) 

That  same  vertiginous  en- 


ergy, though,  protects  the  form 
from  being  satirized  effectively 
—  no  matter  how  inventive  the 
humourist  who  tackles  the  sub- 
ject is,  the  audience  knows  that, 
within  a  week,  bands  will  do 
something  even  more  wild.  No 
matter  how  far  a  writer  goes  he 
or  she  can't  go  far  enough. 

Still,  like  it's  predecessor, 
Tamra  Davis'  unfairly  maligned 
CB4,  Fearofa  Black  HatisWke- 
able  and  consistently  amusing 
if  rather  unambitious. 


Revamping  the  West 


Continued  from  page  1 1 

alone  in  a  male  world  but  she 
doesn't  need  to  prostitute  her- 
self. Instead  she's  a  gambler,  a 
con-artist,  a  live-by-her-wits 
woman  who  matches  Mel 
Gibson  scene-for-scene. 

Obviously,  to  Gibson  will  go 
the  spoils  of  heroism,  as  he  is 
the  bigger  box  office  star,  but 
Foster  is  a  worthy  adversary. 
The  term  'maverick'  denotes 
an  independent  or  unortho- 
dox person.  This  description 


was  not  limited  to  the  men  in 
this  movie  —  Foster  asks  no 
quarter. 

Foster's  role  as  a  comic  foil 
represents  a  progression  for 
women  in  film.  The  hidden 
metaphor  of  the  western  is  the 
attempt  to  make  a  paradise  out 
of  a  Fallen  World. 

It  was  generally  men  who 
had  this  knowledge  of  making 
—  men  who  cleaned  up  towns 
with  their  guns  and  fists,  men 
whodidthefarmingand  ranch- 


ing that  transformed  emptiness 
into  fertility.  With  these  actions 
they  connected  themselves  to 
the  land  and  to  the  formation  of 
the  towns.  They  know  evil  be- 
cause they  represent  the  Law. 
They  are  protectors  of  what  they 
build,  creators  of  the  moral 
universe  that  represents  their 
Christian  versions  of  Paradise. 

But  the  women,  as  wives  and 
prostitutes,  have  represented 
refuge  —  a  dream  solace  for 
hardworking  men.  They  are  the 


Grumpy  Old  Man  on  God 


Modesty,  or  moderation,  is 
still  a  kind  of  virtue.  And  one 
can  see  some  of  the  reasons 
why  in  legendary  New  Wave 
Bad  Boy  turned  Grumpy  Old 
Man  Jean-Luc  Godard's  most 
recent  release,  HelasPourMoi, 
a  meditation  on  our  relation- 
ship with  God. 

In  the  sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties Godard  was  not  only  the 
most  daring,  innovative  and 
contemporary  director  around, 
he  was  able  to  address  subjects 
without  pretentiousness,  a  qual- 
ity that  made  many  of  the  for- 
eign imports  (Bergman  espe- 
cially) unbearable. 

Inthelastdecadeorso,  how- 
ever, he  acquired  a  bad  case  of 
the  French  disease  (ie.  exces- 
sive theorizing)  and  his  work 
lost  all  of  its  movie-fed  insouci- 
ance. Hisfilms  deteriorated  into 
a  series  of  wet  dreams  for 
semioticians. 

To  an  extent,  Helas  exhibits 
some  of  the  same  symptoms. 
The  fi  Im  focuses  on  an  ordinary 
man,  Simon  (Gerard 
Depardieu),  who  believes  that 


God  is  speaking  through  him, 
(or  maybe  God  is  speaking 
through  him,  we're  never  quite 
sure). 

On  the  one  hand,  it's  coldly 
disappointing  for  its 
ruminations  are  disjointed  and 
tmly  portentous.  One  of  the  first 
lines  of  dialogue  runs  "I  bear 


Helas  Pour 
Moi 

directed  by  Jean-Luc 
Godard 

Cinematheque.  June  3-9 
90  mins. 


the  name  Abraham  Klimt" 
which  may  be  enough  to  send 
you  charging  for  the  exit  —  and 
the  opening  doesn't  get  much 
better.  The  choice  of  subject  in 
itself  may  be  enough  to  turn 
you  off.  (It's  rather  concrete 
proof  of  Joe  Strummer's  dictum 
—  "he  who  fucks  nuns  will  later 
join  the  church"  —  or  at  least 


think  about  God  a  lot.) 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
ignore  or  dismiss  Helas  Pour 
Moi  too  quickly.  There  are  fre- 
quent flashes  of  the  iconoclas- 
tic humour  that  made  Godard 
famous,  including  some  sharp 
word  play.  One  of  the  most 
promising  aspects  of  the  film  is 
the  way  Godard  works  towards 
Simon's  eventual  possession  or 
bout  of  madness,  when  he  be- 
gins to  speak  as  i f  he  were  God. 
Leading  up  to  that,  God  and  his 
Communications  Officer  stalk 
Simon  and  his  wife  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  some  jangly 
piano  chords.  During  this  sec- 
tion, God  speaks  in  a  harsh, 
disturbingly  guttural  voice.  For 
Godard,  the  annunciation  is 
surprisingly  similar  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  serial  killer  in  an 
Argento  movie. 

With  Helas  PourMoi,  CkxJard 
shows  flashes  of  the  brilliance 
that  made  him  a  major  director. 
Hopefully,  the  next  time  out, 
he'll  be  fully  recovered. 

Steve  Gravestock 


Home,  a  sacred  place  where 
Evil  rarely  came  in  the  early 
films.  (In  a  post-Peckinpah  pe- 
riod, the  home  can  be  invaded 
as  a  representation  of  escalated 
violence,  a  pure  evil  with  no 
corresponding  goodness.) 

The  prostitutes  are  also  Fallen 
Women,  due  to  the  patriarchal 
conception  that  sexual  knowl- 
edge in  women  is  the  same  as 
being  fallen.  It'sa  limiting  and 
inaccurate  idea  of  what  it  means 
to  be  knowing.  It  keeps  women 
in  a  place  where  goodness  and 
evil  relateonly  totheirchastity. 

For  Foster's  character,  the 
passport  out  of  the  Home  is  a 
sense  of  humour.  Annabelle  is 
both  funny  and  comical,  and 
these  qualities  are  part  of  her 
awareness.  She  has  thought 
about  life  and  her  situation,  and 
although  the  fi  Im  does  not  dwell 
on  her  conclusions,  there's  a 
fullnesstohercharacter.  She's 
nobody's  dream  solace  but 
she's  her  own  rescuing  prince. 

Foster'scharactertakesastep 
into  that  Fallen  World  that  is 
real  life.  She's  not  a  symbol,  like 
Jean  Arthur.  She's  a  woman  who 
has  eaten  the  apple  and  knows 
how  it  tastes.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  she  is  able  to  match  Gibson 
and  Garner.  She  asks  no  quar- 
ter because  she's  equal  to  the 
task  of  living  in  a  Fallen  World. 

But  what  is  truly  unorthodox 
about  Maverick  is  that  Holly- 
wood has  created  a  female  char- 
acter who  is  not  under  threat  of 
physical  violence  or  degrada- 
tion. 

In  the  end,  Annabelle  is  a 
woman  who  is  also  recogniz- 
ably human.  She  exists  some- 
where between  the  dust  of  pa- 
triarchal myths  and  the  Stardust 
of  feminist  daydreams.  May  she 
be  fruitful  and  multiply. 
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Hart  House  art  exhibits 
explore  realm  of  the  senses 


byNatasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Trying  to  discover  the  connec- 
tion between  artists  Sarah  Nind 
and  Eva  Ennist  is  not  as  difficult 
as  it  first  seems.  Both  link  two 
different  notions,  whether  it  be 
the  themes  of  sleep  and  death 
in  Ennist's  work  or  Nind's  link- 
age of  two  different  mediums; 
photography  and  painting. 

Sarah  Nind  explores  the  rela- 
tionship of  painting  to  photog- 
raphy in  her  exhibit  "Sept 
H  istoires. "  She  uses  pai  nt  as  the 
tool  to  express  the  physical,  the 
erotic,  and  the  sensual  onto  her 
canvas,  and  the  photograph  as 
her  narrative. 

"The  resultant  didactism," 
says  the  artist's  press  release, 
"in  this  discourse  between  the 
image  of  the  painting  and  the 
image  of  the  photograph  im- 
plies both  tension  and  attrac- 
tion, and  ultimately  confronts 
the  use  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween traditional  and  contem- 
porary media  of  vision." 

Nind  photographs  what  she 
finds  outside,  whether  in  the 
natural  form  of  trees  and  water, 
or  in  the  artificial  forms  of  stat- 
ues and  parts  of  monuments, 
often  repeating  images  or 
focussing  on  the  detail. 

Staring  at  the  photographs. 


the  eyes  follow  the  superim- 
posed brush  strokes  of  colour 
and,  for  a  moment,  you  sense 
images  in  the  strokes,  and  won- 
der what  is  in  there.  What  Nind 
has  added  may  not  be  visible, 
but  can  somehow  be  sensed. 

Though  Eva  Ennist'sexhibit 
is  called  'Dead  to  the  World,' 


Dead  to  the 
World 

Eva  Ennist 

SeptHistoires 

Sarah  Nind 

Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery 
(Hart  House). 
May  19- J  una  16 


there  is  an  uplifting  feeling,  a 
sense  that  there  can  be  rel  ief  i  n 
death.  She  rejects  the  Western 
treatment  of  death  as  the  end, 
and  instead  explores  death  as 
another  stage  of  I  ife  that  is  new 
and  unknown. 

"As  difficult  as  these  other 
concepts  may  be,"  she  writes, 
"we  seldom  question  the  de- 
sire and  overwhelming  submis- 
sion to  death's  mythological 
twin —sleep.  The  affinity  of  sleep 
with  death,  thei  r  power  and  thei  r 


traditional  and  contemporary 
associations,  are  the  issues  I 
contend  with  in  my  current 
work." 

By  using  handmade  paper 
along  with  photographs,  reed, 
metal,  and  cloth,  Ennist  creates 
images  of  death  and  sleep, 
whether  it  is  the  innocence  of 
Time  in  Bed,  a  chi  Id  su  rrounded 
by  night  time  prayer,  or  Dead fo 
the  World,  one  woman's  death 
surrounded  by  images  of  her 
sleep. 

Ennist  has  tried  to  link  the 
Greek  mythological  figures 
Hypnos  (sleep)  and  Thanatos 
(death),  articu  lati  ng  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two. 

Walking  into  the  gallery  you 
are  immediately  confronted 
with  the  images  dead-on  with 
her  construction  of  bed  and 
coffin,  and  immediately  the 
similarities  between  the  two 
states  are  drawn  out. 

"The  preservation  of  person- 
alities, spirit  and  psyche  before 
and  after  death  has  been  an 
ongoing  concern  and  source 
of  inspiration  in  my  work." 

In  both  their  works,  artists 
Sarah  Nind  and  Eva  Ennist  con- 
front the  audience  through  its 
senses,  whether  it  be  the  pas- 
sion of  Ni  nd's  brush  strokes  or 
the  intensity  of  Ennist's  dark 
images. 


Freewheeling  Femmes 


Continued  from  page  1 1 

;  not  afraid  of  try  i  ng  fww  ideas*'^ 
They  don't  realty  have  that 
much  preference  for  record- 
ing over  touring  and  have  a 
loose  approach  to  the  stage 
thai  keeps  performarKes  inter- 
esting. 

"The  music  i  ndustry  is  geared 
towards  record,  tour,  record, 
tour  and  since  we  Itketo  record 
;and  tour  we're  pretty  happy 
i'with  th  ai  situation,  ^oughwe'd 
improbably  like  to  record  more 
often. 

"We  don't  have  any  plan 
;  going  on  stage,  we  don't  use  a 
set  list  at  all,  we  try  to  gauge 
what  the  audience's  mood  is. 
jWe're  pretty  free  that  way,  \ 
;  don 't  know  of  a  ny  other  ba  nd 


that  doesn't  use  aset  ttst  It's  one 
of  the  thingsthat  sets  us  apart  a 
little  bit,  we're  very  spontane- 
ous. There  are  some  songs  that 
are  free  to  go  in  any  musical 
direction,  so  we  improvise  a 
bt,  we  play  them  differently 
from  night  to  night.  Then  there 
are  other  songs  where  we  pretty 
much  ^ickto  the  basic  arrange- 
ment. So  we  think  that  we  give 
the  audience  a  diverse  show." 

The  whole  conceit  of  alter- 
native music  has  changed  since 
the  early  eighties  and  The  Vio- 
lent Femmes  have  been  around 
the  whotettme. "  I  th  i  nk  that  we 
have  an  anti-role  in  the  music 
business.  We've  been  influen- 
tial but  we  haven't  reaped  the 
benefits  of  that,  we've  been  pio- 


neers but  I  don't  think  that  we 
really  grt  credit. 

"The  musicthat  was  popular 
when  we  started  was  this  kind 
of  music  tike  Foreigner  and  Jour- 
r>ey.  Now  the  popular  kind  of 
ntusic  iscalled  'aitemative'  rock 
but  in  reality  it'sPear!  Jam  and 
stuff  like  that,  which  to  vm 
sounds  exactly  like  Foreigrter 
and  Journey.  They  even  look 
like  that  too,  solcan't  saythat 
anything  has  changed.  They're 
just  calling  it  a  different  name. 
B  ut  it's  just  ou  r  job  to  make  the 
music  arul  notto  wonry  about 
what  other  people  think." 

Violent  Femmes  witlbeplay- 
ing  at  Ontario  Place  Forum  on 
Friday,  jurw  24  with  Lowest  of 
the  Low  and  Rose  Chronides^i 
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Live  Through 
This 

Hole 

DGC  Records 

Reviewing  Live  Through  This 
after  the  death  of  Ku  rt  Cobai  n 
is  like  being  caught  between 
a  rock  and  a  hard  place. 
Courtney  Love  has  either  the 
sympathy  or  the  hatred  of  his 
audience.  In  other  words,  she 
is  now  occupying  the  space 
that  Yoko  Ono  only  recently 
vacated. 

Despite  all  the  hype.  Live 
Through  This  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and 
passionate  releases  of  the 
year.  Love'svoice  moves  from 
melodious  to  shouting  to 
whispering  to  laughing  with- 
out ever  seeming  contrived. 

In  many  ways  this  album 
reminds  me  of  early  Siouxie 
and  the  Banshees.  Both  Sioux 
and  Love  have  the  ability  to 
write  feminist  songs  without 
waving  a  flag  to  the  listener. 
Songs  such  as  "Asking  For  It" 
(which  is  about  attitudes  to- 
wards rape  victims)  and 
"Jennifer's  Body"  (which  is 
about  wife  abuse)  deal  with 
their  subjects  through  narra- 
tives that  lure  you  into  the 
song  instead  of  dragging  you 
in. 

Many  fans  of  the  "Seattle 
Scene"  view  Hole  as  a  band 
soaking  up  the  excess  Nir- 
vana spotlight.  ButL/ve 
Through  This  is  an  album 
that  shows  both  personality 
and  talent.  Love  is  not  afraid 
to  expose  herself  to  her  audi- 
ence, and  her  sincerity  is 
obvious.  Courtney,  you're 
my  hero. 

Kerri  Huffman 


Experimental 
Jet  Set,  Trash 
and  No  Star 

Sonic  Youth 

DGC  Records 

If  you  expect  the  follow-up  to 
D/rty  with  this  album,  forget 
it.  Sonic  Youth  harp  back  to 
previous  albums  for  this  one. 
Experimental  Jet  Set,  Trash 
and  No  Star  leaves  behind 
the  polished,  put-together 
sound  of  D/rty  and  opts  for  a 
rougher  sound  reminiscent 
of  Goo;  forgoing  overdubs 
and  recording  most  of  the 
tracks  live  in  the  same  studio 
where  Sister  was  recorded. 
Heavy  on  the  instrumental 
and  burying  the  vocals  in  the 
sound,  and  certain  songs  are 
reminiscent  of  older  ones 
("Waist"  reminds  me  of 
"Mary  Christ",  especially  the 
way  Thurston  sings).  Maybe 
the  band  is  trying  to  rekindle 
its  youth. 

Natasa  Hatsios 


Superunknown 

Soundgarden 

A&M  Records 


The  press  has  been  describ- 
ing Superunknown  as  a  male 
album.  Maybe  because 
power  has  always  been  a 
mascul  i  ne  qual  ity.  Whatever 
it  is,  Superunknown  has  it. 
Think  of  it  as  the  album  that 


will  push  Soundgarden  over 
the  top.  Recorded  at  the  Seattle 
studios  owned  by  Heart's 
Wilson  sisters,  the  album's  links 
to  previous  records  include 
Chris  Cornell's  high-pitched 
wails  and  Kim  Thayil's  Black 
Sabbath-inspired  riffs.  But  it  also 
heads  towards  very  dark  terri- 
tory lyrically  with  songs  like  "Fell 
on  Black  Days"  and  "Like  Sui- 
cide". "Black  Hole  Sun"  isjust 
as  dark,  yet  it  can  be  missed  by 
its  uplifting  melody.  It's  their 
most  adventurous  release,  yet 
at  the  same  ti  me  wi  1 1  prove  to  be 
their  most  successful. 

Natasa  Hatsios 


Let  Love  In 

Nick  Cave  and  the  Bad 
Seeds 

Mute/Elektra 

Prairie  Home 
Invasion 

Jello  Biafra  &  Mojo  Nixon 

Aitemative  Tentacles 

Let  Love  In,  the  new  album 
by  N  ick  Cave  and  the  Bad  Seeds, 
is  their  most  personal  album  to 
date,  and  centers  around  Cave's 
lyrical  exploration  of  everything 
to  do  with  ...  LOVE. 

Butdon'tmakethemistakeof 
thinking  this  is  mellow  shit!  We 
get  new  musical  takes  on  all  the 
classic  NCATBS  standbys: 
blood,  mayhem,  mysterious 
and  vaguely  demonic  strangers, 
and  super-smooth  ballads  like 
"Nobody's  Baby  Now"  with 
lyrics  that — once  ya  listen  care- 
fully —  are  very  evil  indeed. 
Highlightsare — 'Thirsty  Dog," 
a  psycho-twang  I  itany  of  ironic 
self-abasement,  the  comically 
portentous  delivery  of  "Red 
Right  Hand,"  punctuated  by  B- 
movie  organ  blasts,  and  the 
Cohen-esque  "Lay  Me  Low". 
Then  there  are  the  nasty  acros- 
tics in  "Loverman" —  'nuffsaid. 

Prarie  Home  Invasion  is  the 
latest  of  ex-Dead  Kennedys 
frontman  and  punk  populist 
Jello  Biafra's  musical  collabo- 
rations (with  bands  like 
NoMeansNo,  DOA,  Ministry). 
Here,  he  joins  country  satirists 
Mojo  Nixon  for  an  album  of 
deadpan  country  covers  and 
original  rants  about  rednecks, 
pro-lifers,  left-wing  hypocrites, 
and  New  Country  ("Let's  go 
burn  ole  Nashville  down  ...  / 
burn  burn  lyin'  cheaters/coun- 
try don't  have  flutes").  And  we 
mean  deadpan,  man:  this  is 
totally  straight  country,  and  it's 
hilarious.  As  well,  the  punk-as- 
fuck  CD  booklet  is  full  of  car- 
toons and  twisted  tabloid  clip- 
pings—  great  stuff. 

Hell,  sonny,  whut  we've  got 
ousselves  here  is  Great  Ameri- 
can Music  —  as  American  as 
apple  pie  and  Abbie  Hoffman. 
Love  it. 

David  Choliroun 


Who  Cares 

The  Poor 

Sor7y 

There's  a  certain,  very  spe- 
cial kind  of  delight  that  comes 
from  listening  to  a  record  you 
know  you  are  never  going  to 
hear  again;  The  Poor's  Who 
Cares  is  such  a  record. 

The  Poor,  according  to  the 
bio,  are  an  Australian  outfit  di- 
rect from  the  Outback  who  ex- 


ude rock  and  roll  attitude.  Un- 
fortunately, while  negotiating 
the  turns  in  rock's  winding  high- 
way this  "attitude"  never 
learned  how  to  play  their  in- 
struments. The  result  is  a  disc 
chock-full  of  two-chord  odes 
to  the  libido  that  sink  merci- 
lessly into  the  mundane. 

The  Poor  sound  like  a  bad 
imitation  of  AC/DC,  their  Aus- 
tralian rock  counterparts.  The 
guitarist,  J.  Crynglas,  shame- 
lessly steals  from  their  wide 
catalogue  of  riffs,  while  the 
singer,  Skenie,  emulates  AC/DC 
frontman  Brian  Johnson.  One 
must  admire,  however,  the  com- 
plete use  of  cliches  employed 
in  a  song  such  as  "Poison": 
"Spread  legs  is  the  poison/ 
bri  ngs  me  to  my  knees/No  time 
for  your  love  here/  Just  give  me 
what  I  need."  Brings  a  tear  to 
one's  eye,  doesn't  it? 

There  are  many  things  in  life 
that  are  more  unpleasant  than 
listening  to  Cares,  though 
I  can't  think  of  anything  off- 
hand. However,  there  is  some- 
thing positive  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  my  listening  experi- 
ence. This  disc  makes  a  great 
beer  coaster. 

Don  Ward 


Strange 
Pleasure 

Jimmie  Vaughan 

Epic 

There's  nothing  strange  about 
the  pleasure  that  Jimmie 
Vaughan's  music  inspires.  Af- 
ter all,  the  former  bandleaderof 
The  Fabulous  Thunderbirds 
and  older  brother  of  late  blues 
legend  Stevie  Ray  Vaughan  has 
placed  his  influential  finger- 
prints all  over  today's  rhythm 
and  blues  scene.  Strange  Pleas- 
ure, Vaughan's  first  solo  en- 
deavour, is  a  testament  to  this 
fact. 

Strange  Pleasure  is  a  Texas 
rhythm  and  blues  testimonial 
that  ingratiates  the  listener  fur- 
ther with  each  rendering.  The 
appeal  here  lies  in  the  songs. 
The  Memphis  soul  influence  of 
"Sweet  Soul  Vibe"  percolates 
with  rhythmic  awareness,  while 
"Flamenco  Dancer"  adds  a 
Spanish  flavour  to  Strange 
Pleasure's  blues  recipe. 
Vaughan  also  expands  rock's 
already  considerable  repertoire 
ofeuphemismswith  the  rollick- 
ing "Boom  Bapa  Boom,"  a 
blues  boogie  number  that  fea- 
tures Dr.  John  on  piano. 

Alsoofnotehereis"SixStrings 
Down,"  a  fitting  tribute  to  Stevie 
Ray  Vaughan  and  recently  de- 
ceased bluesman  Albert 
"Frosty"  Collins. 

The  requisite  instrumental 
pieces,  "Tilt  A  Whirl"  and 
"Strange  Pleasure  (Modern 
Backporch  Duende),"fillouta 
solid  effort.  Strange  Pleasure 
comes  highly  recommended. 

Don  Ward 


Skin 


Peter  Himmeiman 

Sony 

In  Skin,  Himmeiman  has  as- 
sembled an  engaging  if  con- 
ventional album,  pop  format  in 
a  folk  rock  vein.  With  a  running 
time  of  60  minutes.  Skin  be- 
comes somewhat  taxing  to  lis- 
ten to,  as  the  songs  start  to  sound 
like  reflections  of  each  other 
and  the  concept  begins  to  wear 
thin.  In  fairness  to  Mr. 
Himmeiman,  I  find  that  Skin  is 
somewhat  of  an  acqu  i  red  taste, 
lhaven'tacquiredit. 

Don  Ward 
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DAR  marketing  director  resigns  ratlier 
tlian  resolve  conflict  of  interest 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Department  of  Athletics  and 
Recreation's  marketing  director 
chose  to  resign  last  month  rather 
than  end  his  involvement  with  a 
company  that  markets  collegate 


athletes. 

Norm  Woods,  who  joined  the 
DAR  last  May,  resigned  in  mid- 
April  after  failing  to  find  a  buyer 
for  his  interest  in  a  franchise  of 
College  Prospects,  which  distrib- 
utes information  about  amateur 
athletes  to  interested  university 


Get  the  edge 
in  the  competition  for  marks 

THE 

ANALYTICAL 

EDGE 

Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics  Statistics 
Finance  Economics 

8:00AM  to  1 1 :00PM  7  days  a  week 

Tel:  (416)  486-3908 
Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


CAy^c\c\iAC\\\ov\  Special 
S\iAcie.v\\'D\s<zo\AV\\  -  15%  off 


730  Yonge  Street 
Toronto,  ON  M4Y  2B7 
(inside  Charles  Promenade) 

Tel:  (416)  323-9033 
Fax:  (416)  323-9908 
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athletic  departments  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

University  officials  said  Woods 
was  instructed  when  he  was  hired 
that  involvement  with  College  Pros- 
pects constituted  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. David  Neelands,  assistant 
vice-president  for  student  affairs, 


said  Woods  was  instructed  to  sell 
his  interest  in  the  company  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Rather  than  selling,  however. 
Woods  chose  to  resign  from  the 
DAR  last  month.  Paul  Carson,  the 
DAR's  sports  information  direc- 
tor, said  he  understood  Woods 


Zlniversaf  CCinic 
of  'ECectroCysis 


i 

m  EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  APPOINTMENTS  AVAILABLE 
>  Certified  Electrologia  Ic  Aeithetican 

N,  Higfaly  qualified    •    Recommended  by  phyociani 

961-8464 

Medical  Art!  BuUdkig,  170  9l  Gooip  Sl    (  t  Bloor  )    9iiiu  5S5 


>  Speclallzl  ng  I  n  Men  and  Women 

>  Personalized  Needles  Only 

>  Special  Rates  (or  Newcomers  and  Students 

>  Complimentary  Consultation 

•  Body  Hair  Removal  by  Waxing 


Former  marketing  direc- 
tor Norm  Woods 

had  difficulty  selling  the  company. 

"He  couldn't  divest  himself  of 
the  company  at  a  reasonable 
profit." 

Neelands  cautioned  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  indication 
Woods  had  benefited  financially 


"The  Varsity 
is  highly  re- 
spected  and 
a  breeding 
ground  for 
Canadian 
journalists." 
-  The  Real 
Guide  to  Ca- 
nadian Uni- 
I  versities 
Confie  breed 
with  us: 
979-2831. 


Foreign  Students 

Don't  be  caught  without  OHIP  coverage! 
Emergency  Hospital  &  Medical  Insurance 

from 

$1.00  per  day 


Golden  Age  Insurance 
and  Financial  Services 

mKin^Streetmsi 
Oshawa,ONLlJ2J9 

h8m87m9 


Velvet  Skin  Esthetic  Studio 
Offers  Special  for 
U  of  T  students! 

$37.00  full  leg  wax  $37.00 
$24.00  upper  leg  wax  $24.00 
$13.00      lower  leg  wax  $19.00 

Call  for  appointments. 
Inquire  about  our  electrolysis  sessions 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  969-8473 
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from  the  conflict  of  interest,  but 
said  Woods  understood  the  situa- 
tion could  not  continue  indefinitely. 

Woods  resignation  came  shortly 
after  articles  in  the  Toronto  Star 
raised  questions  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  having  a  senior  man- 
ager in  U  of  T's  athletics  depart- 
ment who  was  also  poised  to  ben- 
efit from  student  athletes  who  won 
scholarships  at  U  of  T  or  else- 
where. 

Neelands  said  several  of  the 
department's  coaches  had  also 
complained  about  the  possible 
conflict  of  interest  in  the  month's 
leading  up  to  Woods'  departure. 

The  department  is  currently 
advertising  for  a  new  marketing 
director  to  replace  Woods.  The 
marketing  director,  a  position  cre- 
ated during  the  department's  re- 
sirticturing  in  1 993,  is  responsible 
for  ticket  sales,  advertising,  at- 
tracting corporate  sponsorships, 
and  working  with  community 
groups  like  Friends  of  Football. 

Neelands  said  the  administra- 
tion was  satisfied  with  Woods' 
performance  as  marketing  direc- 
tor. Carson  agreed. 

"He  did  an  awful  lot  of  good 
things  and  pointed  us  in  a  lot  of 
good  directions,"  Carson  said. 

Woods,  who  currently  lives  in 
Elora,  Ontario,  did  not  return  phone 
calls. 


Present  this  ad  to  enroll  in  a 
Racquet  &  Fitness  Youth  Summer 
Membership  at  any  of  The  Sports  Clubs 
of  Canada  listed  below  for  onh'  $269.* 
*i Must  be  under  25  years  old) 
Regular  Summer  Memberships  are 
just  $349! 

ACTIVATE  BY  JUNE  30, 1994 


Present  this  ad  to  receive 
linlimited  use  of  any  of  The  Sports  Clubs 
of  Canada  listed  below. 
Call  or  visit  the  Club  near  you  to 
arrange  4  weeks  of  membership! 

No  restrictions,  no  sxrinf^s  (md  nothing  long-term.' 
FIRST  TIME  USKR.S  ONLY 

ACTIVATE  BY  JULY  15, 1994 


Aerobic  &  Step  Classes  •  Circuit  Weight  Training  •  Extensive  Free  Weights  •  Squash 
•  Tennis  &  Racquetball  •  Microfit  Computerized  Fitness  Assessments  •  Stairmasters 

•  Lifecycles  •  Treadmills  •  Rowing  Machines  •  Weight  Management  &  Nutrition  Programs 
•  One  On  One  Personal  Training  •  Whirlpools  •  Saunas  •  Swimming  •  Aquafit  Classes 

•  Training  Courses  •  Massage  Therapy  •  Parking  Privileges  •  Restaurants  and  Lounges 

Social  Activities  &  Banquets 
Faciltties  and  services  may  vary  between  clubs 


BLOOR  PARK  CLUB 

YONGE  &  BLCHDR 
922-1262 


PARKVIEW  CLUB 

EGUIsrrON  E  AT  LESUE 
441-6163 


DUNFIELD  CLUB 

110  EGLINTON  AVE  E 
485-0343 


THE  PLAZA  CLUB 

SCOTIA  PI-AZA  •  100  YONGE 
485-0343 


*  WELLINGTON  CLUB 

1 1 1  WELLINGTON  AT  YORK 
362-2582 


■  NORTHRIOGE  CLUB 

5650  YONGE  AT  FINCH 
222-9500 


'  BLOOR  VALLEY  CLUB 

555  SHEBBOURNE  ST 

961-4695  S€P*RATE  INOIV'DUAL 

ClUBOfFERS 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer  rentals 
$1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  SL,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday 
issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thurs<wy  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


FUTON  FACTORY  OUTLET 

High  quality  at  low  prices.  We'll  beat  any 
price!  The  Futon  Factory,  940  Alness 
Street  Unit  16,  (Dutfrin-Finch)  (416)  66- 
55-88-4.  Delivery  Available. 

MACINTOSH  COMPUTER 

LC  4754/80  MB  1 4"  Sony  Trinitron  monitor 
and  keyboard.  Mint  condition.  $2,200. 
Warranty.  Apple  Personal  Laser  Writer. 

$600.  Call:  925-1920. 


WANTED 


INSIDE  ADVERTISING  SALES  REP 

Full  time  summer  employment. 
Advertising  telephone  sales  on  behalf  of 
various  University  publications.  Excellent 
command  of  English.  Ability  to  take 
projects  from  start  to  finish.  Professional 
manner.  Fax:  (416)  861-0174.  Attention: 
Diane. 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

Full/part  time  independent  distributors 
needed  for  a  scientifically  developed 
health  product  with  Lifestyles 
intemational.  Eam  a  lot  of  money  this 
summer.  Please  call  for  information  or 
appointment.  Robert  Giauedoni:  489- 
2864. 


EXTRA  $$$ 

Stuff  envelopes  at  home  in  your  spare 
time.  $2/envelopel  Send  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  free  details  to  KAP 
Enlerprise,SCPO  Box 43089, 4841  Yonge 
St.,  North  Yori<,  Ontario,  M2N  6N1 . 

MARIPOSA  FOLK  FESTIVAL 

The  Mariposa  Folk  Festival  needs  access 
control  volunteers  August  12-14  Toronto 
Islands.  Fun  in  the  sun,  free  passes,  and 
great  altemative  music!  Call  (905)  729- 
2867. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

For  Privacy  Forum  Bulletin  anywhere  in 
Ontario  including  Toronto.  On  the  street 
or  to  stores.  Full  or  part-time.  922-2150. 


PART  TIME  POSITIONS 

Telephone  Receptionist,  $8  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
articulate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving  967- 

9295. 


TUTORING 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Get  the  best  mari<s  you  can!  Experienced 
editor  will  organize  and  proofread  your 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
location.  Chariotte:  972-0540. 

E.S.L.  Tutoring 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  improve  your 
grammar,  pronunciation  and  writing  skills! 
Private  or  small  group  lessons.  Downtown 
location.  972-0540. 


EDITING  HELP 

Experienced  Ph.D.  TA  available  to  edit 
and  proofread  essays.  Masters  and  Ph.D. 
theses,  esp.  for  foreign  students. 
Reasonable  rates.  St.  George  campus. 
George,  324-9927. 

TEXT  INTERPRETATION 

Improve  your  test,  essay  and  in-class 
perfomiance  with  expert,  stress-free  help 
in  prose  and  poetry  analysis.  Private  or 
small  groups.  Downtown  location.  972- 
0540. 

THESIS  EDITOR 

Professional  editor  with  expert  skills  and 
eight  years  experience  in  all  fields,  all 
levels.  References  on  request.  Fees 
negotiable.  972-0540. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  statistics  T.A.  with 
excellent  communications  skills  available 
for  friendly  effective  tutoring.  Reasonable 
rates.  St.  George  campus.  Call  George  at 
324-9927. 


GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  25  years'  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Linear 
Algebra.  Past  tests,  exams  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

SUMMER  ESSAY  HELP 

By  York  Writing  Centre  tutor.  Education 
and  social  sciences  a  secialty.  Reliable 
assistance  with  all  facets  of  writing.  Lowest 
rates.  Cynthia  485-7960. 


TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 


SICK  OF  COMMUTING? 
LANDLORDS  DRIVING  YOU  NUTS? 

TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 


SINGLE  ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW  FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  '94  IN 
OUR  VICTORIAN  HOUSES  SCATTERED  ON  THE  WEST  CAMPUS 
OF  U.  OF  T.  WE  OFFER  TOTAL  MEMBER  CONTROL 
CONVENIENCE  TO  CAMPUS,  MEAL  PLANS,  AMENITIES,  AND 
INSTANT  COMMUNITY. 


APPLY  NOW! 

CALL  OUR  MAIN  OFFICE  AT  979-2161  MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY  9-5, 
OR  DROP  IN  AT  395  HURON  ST.,  JUST  NORTH  OF  THE  ROBARTS. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential/Difference 
Equations.  Discrete  Math  Combinatorics, 
Statistics,  Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs 
university  teaching  experience,  10  yrs 
tutoring,  MA  math,  BSc  math  specialist. 
Tel:  (416)486-3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 

THESIS  &  ESSAY  HELP 

History,  social  sciences,  literature, 
philosophy.  M.A./A.B.D.  Twenty-one 
years'  writing  and  six  years'  teaching 
experience.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Bob 
533-0053. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADIAN  PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE! 

Professional  sen/ices  for  students  offered 
by  experienced  fomier  Senior  Immigration 
Officer/Federal  Adjudicator.  Free 
assessment.  Call  (416)  861-8662  or  fax 
resume  to  (416)  604-7300. 

TWINS 

If  you  are  a  twin,  or  know  of  one,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  for  a  project  on  brain 
development  and  behaviour.  Time 
commitment:  half  an  hour  filling  out  a 
questionnaire.  Please  send  name, 
telephone  number,  age  and  sex  of  twins 
to:  Bonnie  Kaplan,  Alberta's  Children 
Hospital,  1 820  Richmond  Rd  SW,  Calgary, 
Alberta  T2T  5C7  or  fax  to:  (403)  229- 
7221. 


COMPUTER  RENTALS  UNLIMITED 

Rentals  for  $1 00  per  month.  Free  Delivery 
and  Assistance.  Ask  about  our  special 
Student  Rate,  967-0305. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two-third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

FREE  RIDE? 

In  debt  or  not,  know  your  legal  rights. 
Please  send  self  addressed  stamped 
envelope  to:  Montana  Consultants,  1054 
Center  St.,  Suite  214,  Thomhill,  Ont.,  L4J 
8E5. 


GUITAR  LESSONS 

In  any  style  you  want!  A  fun  and  unique 
approach  to  learning  and  improving  your 
playing.  All  levels,  reasonable  rates.  Call 
Jeff,  767-1080. 


iWORD, 

processing: 


EFFECTIVE  RESUMES 

By  responsible  Ph.D.  student  with  6  years 
experience  in  desktop  publishing.  High- 
quality  printing.  Low  rates.  Customized 
service.  Cynthia  485-7960  (please  leave 
message). 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1.  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax  service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602.  24 
hrs. 


TEXT  APPEAL 

t^ser  printing.  Quick  and  accurate.  Free 
P/up,  delivery  on  campus.  $1.75/p  (over 
1 0pp).  Resumes,  desktop  publishing.  Fax 
available.  Call  anytime,  622-0465. 

EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 
Word  processing,  editing  (grammar&spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  l^onday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Address 


CAREER  CHOICES  INC 

(416)  363-5805 

"WHAT  AM  I  GOING  TO  DO  WITH  MY  LIFE?  ...  Let  Career 
Choices  show  you  the  way. 

Our  professionals  can  help  you  find  your  most  desirable  career  path 
by  working  with  you  one-on-one  With  a  90%  +  success  rate,  job 
satisfaction  comes  from  matching  your  strengttis  with  the  ideal  work 
environment.  Prepare  for  the  future  with  us:  Career  Profile,  Face-to- 
Face  Meetings/Interviews,  Top  Salary  Decisions.  To  get  a  better  focus 
of  your  career  potential,  call  us  today. 


<CoMO  $E  DICE  Fun. 

Carlos  &  Pek's. 

cCoMO  $E  PICE  Low  Prices? 

Carlos  &  Pipe's. 

cCoMO  $E  DICE  Lunch, 
Dinner  &DANCINC? 

Carlos  &  Pipe's. 


No  matter  how  you  say  it 

Carlos  &  Pipe's 

IS  THE  PUCE  TO  be! 


•  DJ  &  Dancing  Thurs,  Fri,  Sat,  Night  • 
•  Daily  Specials  at  the  Fiesta  Bar  •  Sports  Coverage  • 

2  Hrs.  Free  parking  daily  -  Free  after  6:00  pm 

87  Avenue  Road  in  Yorkville  920-2288 
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Young  offenders 
run  amok 

Two  young  offenders  managed  to 
elude  the  watchful  eye  of  Corrections 
Canada  and  run  from  their  Hart  House 
tour  on  Jun.  15. 

The  young  offenders  were  brought 
to  U  of  T  from  their  open  detention 
facility  in  Millbrook.  They  were  on  an 
adult  supervised  tour  of  Hart  House, 
when  two  managed  to  escape. 

The  escape,  which  may  have  taken 
months  to  plan,  occured  when  the 
group  was  on  the  first  floor. 

Two  of  the  young  offenders  asked 
their  supervisor  if  they  could  go  to  the 
bathroom,  he  let  them  go.. .alone. 

Oddly  enough,  they  did  not  return. 
When  the  supervisor  went  to  check  on 
them  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Brenda  Goldstein 

Rash  of  thefts  on 


campus 


During  the  last  two  weeks,  U  of  T  has 
been  plagued  by  a  series  of  computer 
and  vending  machine  thefts. 

According  to  U  of  T  police  reports, 
over  $  1 0,000  in  computer  equipment 
and  $4,000  in  cash  from  vending  ma- 
chines has  been  stolen  from  various 
campus  buildings. 


varsity 


Lee  McKergow,  manager  of  police 
services,  says  the  recent  thefts  may  be 
linked  to  similar  thefts  up  until  last 
fall,  which  suddenly  stopped  last  fall. 

He  said  Meu^o  Police  were  called  in 
to  investigate  the  thefts  on  campus  as 
surrounding  businesses  were  also  be- 
ing ripped  off  of  computers. 

"This  happened  last  year,  now 
we've  reactivated  the  investigation," 
said  McKergow. 

The  thefts  have  occurred  during  the 
evening  and  weekend  hours,  says 
McKergow. 

Campus  cops  request  that  you  be 
extra  vigilant  in  securing  property, 
woric  areas  and  candy  bars. 

Staff 

Prof  suspended 

A  U  of  T  professor  who  believes  a 
Jewish  Conspiracy  is  trying  to  rule 
the  world  has  been  suspended  from 
teaching. 

Robert  O'Driscoll,  who  leaches 
English  at  St.  Michael' s  College,  was 
suspended  by  the  university  until 
allegations  he  poses  a  threat  to  stu- 
dents and  staff  of  the  college  can  be 
investigated,  according  to  university 
provost  Adel  Sedra. 

"His  presence  made  some  of  the 
staff  intimidated,"  he  said. 

Sedra  said  O'Driscoll '  s  recent  pub- 
lishing of  two  books  that  Jewish  groups 
say  are  anti-Semitic  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  suspension. 

"We're  not  talking  about  whether 
the  material  he  was  discussing  was 
offensive,"  Sedra  said.  "The  concern 
here  is  bad  behaviour  rather  than  an 
academic  matter." 

O'Driscoll  who  was  due  to  return 
from  a  one-year  research  leave  this 
summer,  has  now  been  barred  from 
campus  indefinitely,  but  Sedra  says 
he  hopes  for  some  sort  of  resolution 
before  September. 

Sedra  would  not  say  whether  the 
university  was  considering  dismiss- 
ing the  tenured  professor. 

Staff 


Pride  Day:  "Darling,  you  look  faaaaaaaaabulous!"  (See 
Op-Ed,  p.5)  (Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Nation  of  Islam  spreading  word 

Complaint  filed 
against  campus  radio 


students  get  more 
money  -  and  more  debt 


BY  Stacey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

The  federal  government  says  it  will  in- 
crease the  amount  available  in  student 
loans  by  $60  a  week,  as  part  of  broad 
changes  to  the  Canada  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram. 

But  Ontario  government  officials  and 
student  groups  say  the  changes  are  not  all 
good  news. 

Starting  in  fall,  federal  student  loans 
will  be  made  available  for  the  first  time  to 
part-time  students.  Full-time  students 
will  see  the  maximum  amount  they  can 
loan  increased  from  $  1 05  a  week  to  $  1 65 . 

Some  grants  will  be  made  available  to 
students  with  disabilities  and  women  in 
doctoral  programs  who  often  face  finan- 
cial obstacles  in  attending  university. 

But  student  groups  say  the  federal 


government's  changes  to  the  program 
means  students  will  pay  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  costs  of  education  financed 
by  future  debt. 

"Students  who  qualify  for  the  maxi- 
mum loan  allowance  will  end  up  with  a 
greater  debt  load  than  before,"  says 
Louise  Carriere  of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students. 

The  federal  government  is  also  plan- 
ning a  pilot  loan  program  for  next  year 
that  makes  repayment  contingent  on  level 
of  income. 

Income-contingent  repayment  plans 
have  been  advocated  by  most  university 
administrators  and  all  three  of  Ontario's 
political  parties. 

But  income-contingency  is  merely  a 
way  of  offloading  the  expense  of  educa- 
tion on  students,  according  to  an  Ontario 
Please  see  "Loans,"  page  2 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T' s  campus  radio  station  has  been 
accused  of  broadcasting  anti-Semitic 
remarks  made  by  a  member  of  a  black 
power  group. 

A  Jewish  anti-hate  group  com- 
plained to  the  Canadian  Radio  and 
Telecommunications  Commission  af- 
ter Eric  Mohammed,  a  member  of  the 
Nation  of  Islam,  blamed  Jews  for  black 
slavery. 

The  station  says  it  has  put  volun- 
teer host  Denise  Burnett  on  probation 
for  allowing  the  remarks,  made  in 
Burnett's  May  26  show. 

In  the  interview,  Mohammed  stated: 
"The  so-called  Jewish  people  had  a 
prominent  role  in  our  subjugation  in 
slavery  in  not  just  the  United  States 
but  throughout  the  world. ..we  were 
the  number  one  commodity  for  the 
Jewish  merchants  throughout  the 
world." 

"We  suffered  oppression,  but  not 
just  at  the  hands  of  some  whites. ..but 
no  one  dared  to  document  the  hand  of 
the  so-called  Jewish  people  of  the 
world. ..they  actually  teach  it  to  their 
babies  as  a  badge  of  honour." 

After  hearing  the  broadcast,  Sol 
Littman,  Canadian  representative  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Simon  Wiesenthal 
Center,  wrote  letters  of  complaint  to 
the  station,  to  U  of  T  president  Rob 
Prichard,  and  the  CRTC. 

Station  manager  David  Ackerman 
wrote  Littman  back  admitting  that 
Mohammed' s  comments  were  defama- 
tory according  to  the  Broadcasting 
Act. 

He  said  Burnett  tried  to  urge  under- 
standing and  dialogue. 

The  station '  s  program  director,  Dan 
Hart,  went  up  to  the  studio  upon 
hearing  the  broadcast  and  told  B  umett 
Mohammed  could  not  continue  what 
he  was  saying  on  the  air,  said  Ackerman. 

"Obviously,  things  were  said  that 
I'm  in  no  way  proud  of  ,"  said 


Ackerman. 

The  show's  host,  Denise  Burnett,  did 
intervene  at  one  point  to  say,  "there  has  to 
be  another  way  of  dealing  with  it  without 
calling  names  and  we  know  that  the  Jewish 
community  has  also  suffered  the  Holocaust 
in  their  time  and  we  need  to  give  them  that 
due  respect." 

But  Littman  said  Burnett's  urgings  were 
not  good  enough. 

"Her  attempted  interventions  were  so 
weak  they  were  insipid.  She  wasn't  realiy 
trying  to  stop  him.  Name  calling  is  to  miss 
the  point  intellectually.  You're  dealing  with 
the  question  of  inciting  hatred,"  said  Littman. 

CIUT  broadcasted  an  on  air  retraction 
twice  daily  for  two  weeks  in  June.  But  the 
apology  was  unsatisfactory  and  vaguely 
stated,  Littman  says. 

"It  did  not  state  who  they  were  apologiz- 
ing to  and  for  what,"  he  said. 

Burnett  did  ask  Littman  to  appear  on  her 
show  in  an  effort  to  discuss  the  matter,  but 
he  refused. 

"I  told  her  that  wouldn't  be  wise  because 
the  matter  is  now  [before]  the  CRTC,"  said 
Littman.  "In  my  conversations  with  her  she 
did  not  seem  to  be  prepared  to  listen." 

"I  was  essentially  a  pawn  to  allow  her  to 
say  she  was  giving  equal  time  to  the  issue." 

The  CRTC  is  currently  investigating 
whether  or  not  they  feel  the  station's  apol- 
ogy was  adequate,  according  to  the  commis- 
sion's  spokesperson.  Bill  Allen.  T'lC 
CRTC's  decision  is  expected  to  be  handed 
down  this  week. 

Denise  Burnett  is  currently  under  proba 
tion  with  the  station  until  July  7.  According 
to  Ackerman,  her  radio  show  will  be  moni- 
tored and  if  the  matter  reoccurs  she  will  be 
suspended,  then  dismissed.  Burnett  did  not 
return  phone  calls. 

The  Nation  of  Islam,  led  by  Louis 
Farrakhan,  has  come  under  increased  criti- 
cism in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for 
anti-Semitic,  anti-white,  and  homophobic 
remarks  made  by  its  members. 

In  April,  Nation  spokesperson  Khalid 
Muhammad  was  barred  from  a  speaking 
engagement  at  U  of  T  by  Canada  Customs 
and  the  university. 


Legal  case  against  the  province  pending 

Int'l  students  slam  cost  of  private  health  care 


by  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Four  foreign  students  have  filed  an  injunction  against  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
cutting  their  health  care  benefits. 

Last  month,  the  province  slashed  foreign  students'  OHIP  benefits,  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  cut  provincial  spending  on  health  care. 

Mohanmiad  Javam,  an  Iranian  doctorate  student  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  is  one  of  the  foreign  students  filing  the  injunction  against  the  province, 
arguing  individual  harm  because  of  health  care  cancellation. 

"I  have  a  spouse  who  is  a  dependent,  three  kids  and  my  six  year  old  had  brain  surgery 
[2  months  ago.]  After  hearing  the  cutting  of  OHIP,  my  wife,  my  children  and  I  had 
a  hard  time.  I  have  a  scholarship  from  my  country,  but  it' s  not  enough  to  pay  for  these 
things,"  said  Javam. 

Ontario' s  universities  have  arranged  a  temporary  private  health  care  plan  to  cover 
foreign  students  for  a  period  of  two  years  beginning  Sept.  1. 

Under  the  private  arrangement,  called  the  University  Health  Insurance  Plan,  foreign 
students  will  pay  $536  for  private  health  care  coverage,  on  top  of  their  tuition. 
Dependents  are  not  included  in  the  coverage. 

But  imposing  mandatory  health  care  on  foreign  students  who  are  Canadian 
taxpayers  should  be  illegal,  says  Katherine  Bullock,  secretary  of  the  coalition  of 
international  students  who  are  fighting  against  the  OHBP  cuts. 

"I  know  $536  doesn't  sound  like  much  but  I  already  pay  tax  on  my  scholarships, 
my  income  [as  a  teaching  assistant],  I  pay  GST,  PST  and  Canada  Pension,"  said 


Bullock. 

The  private  plan  was  the  best  the  Ontario  universities  could  come  up  with  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time,  says  Pat  Adams,  spokesperson  for  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities. 

"We  did  it  because  we  didn't  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  choice.  But  we're  not  going  to 
quit,"  she  said. 

Adams  said  the  council  will  continue  to  lobby  the  province.  The  council  has  sent 
letters  of  complaint  to  provincial  finance  minister  Floyd  Laughren  and  health  minister 
Ruth  Grier.  She  criticized  the  government's  handling  of  the  entire  situation. 

"I  just  don' t  believe  these  people,"  said  Adams.  "For  months  we  called,  we  wrote, 
we  asked  if  they  were  going  to  cut  foreign  students  from  OHIP  and  they  didn't 
respond.  Then  they  just  went  ahead  and  did  it." 

As  well,  the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational  Workers  says  it  is  not  giving  its  own 
legal  fight  over  the  cancellation  of  health  care  benefits. 

The  union  has  applied  to  the  Ontario  divisional  court  for  judicial  review  of  the  cuts, 
according  to  staff  representative  Brian  Robinson,  who  claims  the  government  may  be 
contravening  both  the  Ontario  and  Canada  Health  Acts  by  charging  foreign  students 
for  health  care. 

"UHIP's  still  not  acceptable.  It's  still  a  private  plan  and  it  still  puts  a  large  number 
of  residents  in  Ontario  outside  the  public  health  insurance  system  that's  supposed 
to  be  universal,"  said  Robinson. 

Pawan  Gupta,  executive  member  of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union  and  a  member 
of  the  Coalition  of  International  Students  says  the  private  plan  is  merely  a  temporary 
Please  see  "Health  plan,"  page  3 
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Cold  blamed  for  Innis  rez  delays 


BY  Ingrid  Ancevich 
VarsUy  Staff 

Over  300  students  may  not  have 
a  place  to  sleep  if  the  new  Innis 
College  residence  is  not  open  on 
time,  but  administrators  say 
they're  doing  the  best  they  can. 

The  new  rez  was  originally 
scheduled  to  open  on  Aug.  1 ,  but 
this  has  been  delayed  to  Sept.  1 . 

There  may  be  more  delays  be- 
fore the  residence  opens,  says 
Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent for  operations  and  services. 

"I'mreasonably  optimistic,  but 
we  have  contingency  plans  in 
place.  You  just  never  know  what 
might  go  wrong." 

The  exceptionally  cold  winter 
weather  is  blamed  for  the  con- 
struction delay ,  according  to  John 
Browne,  principal  of  Innis  Col- 
lege. 

"You  can't  pour  concrete  be- 
low certam  temperatures.  [As 
well),  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  will  not  allow  people  to 
work  outside  below  acertain  tem- 
perature." 

If  the  new  rez  is  not  ready,  out 
of  town  students  will  be  housed  at 
Vladimir  House,  Innis  college's 
only  otherresidence,  says  Browne. 

However  there  is  only  room  for 
40  students  at  Vladimir. 

Some  spaces  will  also  be  avail- 
able at  New  and  University  col- 
leges. 

"If  these  are  filled,  then  we'd 
have  to  look  at  a  hotel,"  Browne 
said. 


And  you  thought  it  was  a 

Some  students  will  also  be 
asked  to  stay  in  their  summer 
acconrmiodations  if  the  residence 
is  not  finished,  says  Browne. 

Last  fall,  students  experienced 
an  eight  week  delay  in  the  open- 
ing ofVictoria  College '  s  new  resi- 
dence, Rowell-Jackman  Hall. 
Many  students  said  the  college 
kept  them  in  the  dark  about  the 
delays. 

Browne  said  that  wouldn't 
happen  this  time. 

He  said  Innis  College  has  com- 
municated honestly  with  its  fu- 
ture residents,  from  the  project' s 
beginning. 

"My  sense  was  that  we  had 
right  from  the  start  to  tell  stu- 
dents that  most  building  projects 


hole  in  the  ground. 

don't  wind  up  on  time  and  [that 
they]  had  to  be  updated.  At  least 
monthly,  maybe  even  weekly,  as 
we  get  closer  to  the  opening  date." 

Currently,  the  new  Innis  Col- 
lege rez  is  planning  to  be  full  to 
capacity. 

Oliver  said  the  13  per  cent  va- 
cancy rate  in  residences  across 
campus  for  1993-94  has  not  af- 
fected occupancy. 

Over  800  applications  were 
received  for  the  339  available 
places,  says  Browne. 

"We '  ve  had  students  who  have 
actually  expressed  interest  in 
changing  universities  in  order  to 
get  into  this  residence,"  says 
Browne. 

The  absence  of  a  meal  plan  and 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 

the  apartment  style  of  the  resi- 
dence, being  five  bedroom  suites, 
each  with  its  own  kitchen  and 
bathroom,  was  appealing  to  stu- 
dents, says  Browne. 

Browne  said  there  will  be  space 
for  Innis  and  Woodsworth  stu- 
dents, but  the  residence  is  meant 
to  house  students  from  a  cross- 
section  of  faculties. 

'The  residence  is  to  be  half 
students  from  professional  facul- 
ties and  half  students  from  Arts 
and  Science,"  said  Browne. 

The  new  residence,  located 
north  of  St.  George  and  Harbord, 
cost  $  1 1 .8  million,  money  coming 
from  a  group  at  engineering,  pri- 
vate donors,  and  the  provincial 
govertunent. 


Medical  media  service  staff  laid  off 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  laying  off  most  of  the  staff  from  its  internal 
mediadi  vision. 

Fourteen  full-time  staff  will  lose  their  jobs.  The  cuts  are  part  of  a 
continuing  series  of  layoffs  lasting  three  years. 

The  division,  known  as  IMS,  provides  graphic  and  photography 
work  for  the  faculty  as  well  as  other  departments  and  offices  in  the 
University. 

Cuts  are  being  made  because  the  division  is  losing  both  money  and 
clients,  says  Arnold  Aberman,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Last  year  the  division  had  an  operating  deficit  of  $265,000. 

But  Nigel  Allen,  a  desktop  publisher  for  IMS,  says  that  the  layoffs 
are  unnecessary. 

'There  was  more  than  enough  work  coming  in  to  justify  the  staff 
levels." 

Allen  says  despite  a  decline  in  volume,  voluntary  severance  and 
departing  staff  could  bring  numbers  in  line  with  declining  demand.  The 
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layoffs  are  a  financial  burden  because  severance  packages  will  outweigh 
future  savings,  he  says. 

"You  are  destroying  an  important  resource  that  served  the  univer- 
sity as  a  whole.  And  of  course  there  is  the  human  cost  to  the  people 
who  lost  their  jobs  and  probably  won't  find  comparable  employment 
elsewhere,"  said  Allen. 

Demand  for  IMS  services  has  been  declining  over  several  years, 
largely  because  of  improvements  in  technology,  Aberman  said. 

"More  and  more  people  are  doing  work  they  would  have  [had]  IMS 
do  in  their  own  labs  and  offices." 

But  Allen  says  technology  is  not  the  main  reason  for  the  eroding 
client  base. 

Departments  within  the  university  faced  shrinking  budget  and  had 
less  money  to  use  IMS's  services. 

Molly  Schlosser,  IMS'  new  director,  said  the  cuts  may  affect  the 
level  of  service  IMS  can  provide  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  especially 
at  peak  periods  of  the  year. 

And  Allen  says  former  IMS  clients  may  have  difficulty  dealing  with 
new  companies. 

"To  deal  successfully  with  an  outside  supplier  often  requires  better 
expertise  than  individual  university  employees  may  have." 

But  Aberman  said  it  would  be  easy  for  former  clients  to  find  a 
replacement  for  IMS  service. 
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Digging  in  tlie  dirt 
of  MUCC's  finances 

Two  page  report  cost  $3,000 


BY  Duncan 
MacDonell 

A  coalition  of  Toronto  colleges 
and  universities  is  trying  to  re- 
form after  collapsing  two  years 
ago. 

The  Metro  University  and 
College  Caucus  was  an  umbrella 
group  representing  286,000  post- 
secondary  students  in  the  eight 
colleges  and  universities  through- 
out Metro  Toronto. 

The  organization  fell  apart  af- 
ter an  ineffective  post-secondary 
student  metropass  campaign  in 
1992-93. 

David  Ruddell,  external  com- 
missioner for  U  of  T's  Students' 
Administrative  Council, says 
MUCC's  finances  were  errati- 
cally run. 

According  to  Ruddell,  MUCC 
paid  thousands  of  dollars  in  "con- 
sulting fees"  to  former  U  of  T 
student  leader  Titch  Dharamsi, 
with  little  to  show  for  it. 

Government  Affairs  Consult- 
ing, run  by  Dharamsi,  received 
$3,000  in  1992-3,  bank  records 
show.  The  only  work  Dharamsi 
seems  to  have  done  is  prepare  a 
two  page  study  on  the  feasability 
of  a  student  Metropass. 

MUCC  also  contracted  out  to 
S.A.  Murray  Consulting  Inc.,  an 
Ottawa-based  firm,  as  a  govern- 


Loans  not  good  enough 


Continued  from  page  1 

student  leader. 

"It  [income-contingency] 
leaves  the  way  open  for  the  [gov- 
ernment] to  increase  tuition  dra- 
matically," said  Jason  Hunt, 
chairperson  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students-Ontario. 

"We  are  in  the  very  early  stages 
of  development  [of  the  new  loan 
repayment  program],"  says 
Gerry  Godsoe,  policy  chief  for 
the  federal  govertunent' s  Student 
Assistance  Branch. 

"Since  the  provinces  have  the 
option  of  participating,  we  don't 
know  which  of  the  provinces  are 
participating  in  the  pilot  project." 

But  Richard  Jackson,  head  of 
student  aid  at  Ontario's  educa- 
tion ministry,  says  the  pilot  pro- 
gram will  give  income-contingent 
loans  to  around  1 ,000  students  in 
Ontario  alone. 

There  are  other  problems.  AJ- 
though  Ottawa  says  it  will  in- 
crease the  amount  given  out  to 
students  by  almost  60  per  cent, 
Marco  Santaguida,  university  af- 
fairs commissioner  at  U  of  T' 


students'  council,  says  that  figure 
is  misleading. 

"It  may  not  mean  that  many  of 
students  actually  get  more 
money,"  he  said.  "[The  changes] 
have  more  to  do  with  the  federal- 
provincial  ratio  [in  contributions 
to  students'  educational  costs]." 

Carriere  said  students  in  the 
few  provinces  that  still  have  grants 
may  suffer. 

"Provincial  grants  will  consti- 
tute a  smaller  percentage  of  stu- 
dent assistance.  The  federal  loan 
portion  will  be  increased,"  said 
Carriere. 

Student  groups  are  also  wor- 
ried the  government  plans  to  give 
banks  greater  administrative  con- 
trol in  collecting  the  loans. 

Under  the  proposed  changes, 
the  government  intends  to  offload 
the  costs  of  covering  loan  default- 
ers by  handing  all  the  collection 
responsibilities  over  to  the  banks. 

SAC  and  CFS  say  this  will  lead 
to  bank's  getting  control  of  who 
and  who  doesn't  get  loans. 

'The  banks  would  not  be  in- 
terested in  this  if  there  wasn't 


anything  in  it  for  them,"  said 
Santaguida.  "Either  way  they  [the 
banks]  win." 

"If  the  government  introduces 
[the  new  repayment  program]  and 
pay  the  interest  in  periods  of 
under-  or  unemployment,  then 
the  banks  are  assured  of  continu- 
ous interest  payment. 

"The  longer  a  person  takes  to 
pay  back  the  loan,  the  more  the 
banks  make  in  interest,"  said 
Santaguida. 

Carriere  warns  against  the  situ- 
ation in  Nova  Scotia  where  the 
CIBC  already  has  more  control 
over  who  gets  loans.  Last  year, 
900  students  were  initially  turned 
down  by  the  bank  on  the  basis  of 
credit  history. 

"When  the  bank  has  this  much 
control,  they  may  be  able  to  refuse 
the  loan  if  you  are  studying  in  a 
non-profitable  discipline,  or  on 
the  basis  of  past  credit  abuse," 
she  said. 

But  the  federal  government 
says  they  have  no  intention  of 
letting  the  banks  decide  who  quali- 
fies for  assistance. 


nieni  relations  consultant  in  March 
of  1993.  The  company  eventu- 
ally quit  working  for  MUCC,  cit- 
ing a  lack  of  information  on 
MUCC's  part. 

Ruddell  said  that  both  of  the 
consulting  contracts  were  a  waste 
of  money. 

"It  appears  to  me  the  GAC 
contract  was  a  severe  overpay- 
ment.  Quite  frankly ,  we  didn '  i  get 
our  money's  worth  at  all.  The 
SAMCI  stuff  was  moderately 
useful,  but  we  at  MUCC  could 
have  done  it  ourselves  or  hired  a 
cheaper  firm,"  said  Ruddell. 

The  payments  to  Dharamsi 
came  in  the  same  year  he  was  hired 
by  thcn-SAC  president  Farrah 
Jinha  as  SAC'S  personal  lobbyist 
at  Queen's  Park  for  an  undis- 
closed amount. 

Jinha  defended  her  actions. 

"When  it  comes  to  govern- 
ment consulting,  he's  one  of  the 
best  in  the  business,"  Jinha  said. 

Stefani  Putnickovich,  who  was 
Jinha's  external  commissioner, 
also  defended  the  decision  to  hire 
Dharamsi. 

Putnickovich  said  that  the 
money  spent  on  Dharamsi  was 
well  spent. 

"It  was  decided  that  this  was 
the  proper  course  of  action.  We 
needed  a  strategy.  The  reports 
were  a  necessary  step  to  achiev- 
ing a  Metropass,"  said 
Putnickovich. 

PuUiickovich  blames  university 
student  councils  for  failing  to  fol- 
low up  on  the  foundations  she  laid 
the  year  before. 

"All  the  other  councils  were 
off  doing  their  own  thing." 

MUCC's  1992-3  budget  came 
from  two  student  councils:  $6,000 
from  SAC  and  another  $3,000 
from  the  Humber  student  council, 
$2,400  of  which  was  eventually 
returned  to  Humt)er. 

David  Thompson,  former 
Humber  students'  council  presi- 
dent, said  Humber  was  more  in- 
different than  unhappy  about 
MUCC. 

"It  was  like  pulling  teeth  to  get 
that  money.  We  didn't  have  a 
MUCC  meeting  until  the  end  of 
the  1992-93  term,"  said 
Thompson. 

Dharamsi  is  out  of  the  country 
for  the  summer  and  is  unavailable 
for  comment. 


Errata 

In  the  May/June  issue  the 
name  of  Katherine  Bullock, 
secretary  of  the  Coalition  for 
International  Students,  was 
misspelt. 
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Campus  paper  sued  for  libel 


BY  Stacey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

Former  Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil presidential  candidate  Sarah  Niles  is 
suing  the  Newspaper  for  over  $1  million. 

Nilesclaims  the  Newspaper  published 
false  information  which  defamed  her  char- 
acter. 

A  statement  of  claim  filed  by  Niles' 
lawyers  names  five  people  as  writing  or 
helping  to  write  an  anonymous  letter  that 
alleged  Niles  was  a  member  of  white 
supremacist  organizations. 

The  five  are  Shinan  Govani,  a  former 
columnist  for  the  newspaper;  Andrea 
Madho,  who  ran  against  Niles  in  the 
presidential  race  this  spring;  and  former 
newspaper  co-editors  Julie  Rezvani  and 
Brad  Smith. 

Erfa  Alani,  a  second-year  Osgoode 
Hall  law  student  was  also  named.  Her 
name  appears  on  a  second  letter  faxed  to 
various  campus  media  which  repeated 
the  accusations. 

The  letter  was  the  basis  of  a  front-page 
Newspaper  article,  written  by  Rezvani, 


which  was  published  last  March. 

The  article,  which  was  published  seven 
days  before  the  council  elections  took 
place,  repeated  the  allegations  made  in 
the  anonymous  letter. 

One  week  later,  the  Newspaper  ran  an 
editorial  which  reprinted  the  second  let- 
ter, supposedly  written  by  Alani.  The 
letter  stated  Alani  wrote  both  letters  but 
that  she  was  afraid  to  put  her  name  on  the 
first  one. 

Alani,  who  is  handling  her  own  case, 
has  consistently  denied  writing  both  the 
anonymous  letter  and  the  one  with  her 
name  on  it.  She  says  her  name  was  used 
without  her  knowledge. 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  writing  the 
letters,"  said  Alani. 

Alani  said  she  hopes  the  court  case  will 
clear  her  name. 

"I  hope  this  case  goes  to  court  because 
it  is  the  only  opportunity  to  have  all  the 
innuendo  squashed,"  she  said. 

Rezvani  and  Govani  say  they  are  pre- 
paring responses  to  the  charges.  But 
Rezvani  says  she  cannot  discuss  the  case. 

"I  feel  really  bad  about  what  Sarah 


Niles  has  been  through,"  said  Rezvani. 
"The  entire  thing  got  out  of  hand.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  matter  can  be  settled  out 
of  court,"  she  said. 

For  his  part,  Govani  says  he  is  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  his  options  but  says 
he  had  no  part  in  the  writing  either  of  the 
letters. 

"I  deny  any  involvement  in  writing  or 
helping  to  write  the  letter,"  he  said.  "It 
is  an  entirely  erroneous  [allegation]  and 
obviously  the  product  of  someone' s  over 
expanded  imagination." 

Rebecca  Caldwell,  currently  a  co-edi- 
tor of  the  Newspaper,  said  she  could  not 
discuss  the  case. 

"We  have  retained  legal  council,  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  com- 
ment at  this  time,"  she  said. 

Andrea  Madho  is  out  of  town  and 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Both  Madho  and  Niles  lost  the  elec- 
tion to  a  third  candidate,  Gareth  Spanglett. 

The  Newspaper' s  printer.  Can  Web,  is 
also  named  in  the  claim  which  demands 
the  defendants  pay  $1.3  million  in  dam- 
ages to  Niles. 


St.  Mike 's  prof  claims  Catliolic  conspiracy 

Richardson  altered  marks 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  U  of  T  professor  facing  dismissal 
admits  he  had  odd  teaching  practices  and 
ran  his  own  university  and  publishing 
house  while  teaching. 

But  St.  Michael's  College  professor 
Herbert  Richardson  says  that  is  not 
enough  to  justify  him  being  fired. 

Richardson,  who  taught  religion  and 
film  courses  at  the  college,  is  before  a  St. 
Michael's  tribunal  to  appeal  his  dis- 
missal from  the  faculty. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  decades  a  tenured 
U  of  T  professor  has  faced  dismissal. 

Last  summer,  St.  Michael's  initiated 
dismissal  proceedings  against 
Richardson,  citing  his  erratic  behaviour 
with  students,  his  abuse  of  sick  leave,  and 
violations  of  university  conflict-of-in- 
terest policy. 

For  his  part,  Richardson  claims  he  is  a 
victim  of  Catholic  dogma.  He  claims  St. 
Michael' s  has  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  him 
since  1 987  because,  as  a  Presbyterian,  he 
will  not  accept  the  control  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

"It' s  the  heresy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  the  church  tries  to  control  the  teach- 
ing of  its  theologians,"  he  said. 

The  tribunal,  composed  of  three  U  of 


T  professors,  adjourned  on  June  15  after 
two  weeks  of  testimony,  much  of  it  about 
Richardson's  often  erratic  classroom 
habits. 

Richardson  conceded  he  had  frequently 
given  monetary  gifts,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  thousands  of  dollars,  to  favorite 
students,  and  had  sometimes  bought  all 
his  classes'  textbooks  for  them. 

He  also  said  he  frequently  altered  stu- 
dents' marks  if  they  requested  it. 

"If  the  student  says  'that  [a  higher 
mark]  seems  fair  to  me,'  I  will  accede  to 
theirjudgement,"  Richardson  said.  'The 
issue  that  is  important  to  the  student  is 
that  the  grade  is  fair." 

Richardson  admitted  he  acted  improp- 
erly in  using  a  graduate  student  he  had 
befriended  as  an  unofficial  teaching  as- 
sistant in  one  of  his  classes  in  the  fall  of 
I99I. 

The  arrangement  ended  in  one  evening 
class  that  October,  when  Richardson  and 
the  student,  Geoffrey  McVey,  argued  in 
class,  and  Richardson  demanded  loudly 
that  he  leave. 

"I  shouted,  "Get  out!.  Get  out!.  Get 
out !,  and  those  were  the  words  I  repeated 
until  he  left,"  Richardson  said. 

The  tribunal  heard  from  several  stu- 
dents who  said  they  found  the  profes- 
sor's shouting  very  upsetting. 

"I  think  I  must  have  been  blind," 


Richardson  told  the  tribunal,  "and  I  see 
the  effect  of  that  evening  was  far  greater 
than  I  thought.  I  think  it's  a  terrible 
embarrassment  and  I'm  ashamed." 

The  hearing  also  heard  evidence  about 
Richardson's  extensive  extracurricular 
activities.  Richardson  is  owner  and  sen- 
ior editor  of  the  Mellen  Press,  with  head- 
quarters in  Lewiston,  New  York. 

While  Richardson  insisted  he  had  never 
made  a  cent  from  the  business,  the  tribu- 
nal heard  that  gross  sales  of  the  press 
topped  $1.7  million  in  1993. 

Richardson  is  also  the  owner  of  Mellen 
University,  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Is- 
lands. 

Mellen  University  grants  bachelor's 
degrees  to  students  who  pay  $995,  dem- 
onstrate sufficient  "life  experience"  and 
undergo  a  one-hour  examination  over  the 
telephone. 

It  even  has  its  own  toll  free  number,  1  - 
800-MELLEN-U. 

In  the  summer  of  1993,  U  of  T  in- 
formed St.  Michael's  it  would  no  longer 
pay  the  college  the  $45,000  subsidy  the 
college  received  to  help  pay  the  profes- 
sor's salary,  or  allow  him  to  teach  credit 
courses  at  U  of  T. 

That  leaves  St.  Michael's  footing  the 
full  $90,000  bill  for  a  professor  who, 
effectively,  cannot  teach. 

The  tribunal  resumes  July  13. 


Government  butts  out 
pharmacie's  livelihood 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

Ontario's  drug  stores  will  legally  chal- 
lenge the  Ontario  government's  ban  on 
the  sale  of  tobacco  products  in  pharma- 
cies. 

Aside  from  the  restriction  of  drug 
store  tobacco  sales,  the  bill  also  bans 
tobacco  vending  machines  and  raises  the 
legal  smoking  age  to  1 9. 

Larry  Rosen,  owner  of  five  pharma- 
cies in  the  Toronto  area,  is  spearheading 
the  legal  challenge,  which  is  being  finan- 
cially backed  by  570  independently 
owned  drug  stores  as  well  as  four  major 
chains. 

Rosen  says  punishing  only  pharma- 
cies for  tobacco  sales  is  unfair. 

"We've  [suggested]  they  should  re- 
move [tobacco]  from  all  retail  outlets, 
except  government-controlled  stores,  as 
is  used  with  the  sale  of  alcohol." 

Marilyn  Pope,  researcher  with  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation,  disa- 
grees with  Rosens'  cause.  She  says  the 
passing  of  the  bill  is  a  milestone  in  the 
legislation  of  tobacco. 

"I  would  hope  that  they  don't  get 
anywhere  with  [the  legal  action],"  she 
said.  "I  think  it's  very  important  sym- 
bolically that  we  recognize  that  selling 
tobacco  is  selling  a  deadly  drug. 

"Pharmacies  are  in  the  business  of 
helping  people  achieve  health  and  for 
them  to  sell  adeadly  product  like  tobacco 
just  doesn' t  fit  with  what  pharmacies  are 
all  about  as  health  care  professionals," 
said  Pope. 

Donald  Pemier,  U  of  T's  dean  of 


pharmacy,  agrees  the  sale  of  tobacco  in 
pharmacies  is  a  significant  conflict  of 
interest. 

"I  think  pharmacies  as  a  profession 
have  to  determine  whether  it' s  a  business 
or  a  health  care  profession,"  he  said.  "It 
can't  be  both.  If  they  want  to  be  a  busi- 
ness, then  I  suggest  they  get  out  of  the 
health  care  arena. . .  then  they  can  sell  what 
they  want." 

Others  agree  with  Rosen  that,  from  a 
business  standpoint,  the  move  could  be 
very  damaging  to  drug  store  owners. 

Jack  Carr,  a  University  of  Toronto 
economics  professor,  says  the  new  bill 
will  not  affect  the  consumption  of  ciga- 
rettes, only  the  income  of  pharmacies. 

"If  the  name  of  the  game  is  to  reduce 
consumption  of  cigarettes,  this  will  not 
do  it,"  he  said.  "What  you  want  to  do  is 
increase  the  income  of  7-1  Is  and  small 
grocery  stores.. .that's  the  effect  of  the 
bill.  Why  you'd  want  to  do  that,  I  don't 
know." 

Carr  says  the  issue  is  one  of  govern- 
ment control. 

"It's  not  up  to  the  government  to  tell 
people  how  to  run  their  lives,"  he  said. 
"Once  a  product  is  legal,  why  should  the 
government  be  able  to  say,  these  people 
can  sell  it  and  these  people  can't." 

ARF' s  Pope  says  increasing  the  smok- 
ing age  could  legally  move  smoking  out  of 
high  schools  all  together. 

"It  would  also  tie  in  with  the  age  of 
majority  card,"  she  said.  'The  whole 
idea  is  to  make  it  less  accessible  to  those 
who  are  under  age." 

The  new  anti-smoking  law  goes  into 
effect  on  December  3 1 . 


Health  plan  covers 
same-sex  couples 


Continued  from  page  1 

solution. 

"Blue  Cross  said  the  first  two  years 
we  have  a  contract,  but  after  that  we  don' t 
have  anything.  This  was  our  last  resort 
and  it's  not  a  very  pleasing  one  because 
Blue  Cross  is  a  profit  organization  and 
who  knows  what  will  happen  two  years 
down  the  road." 

U  of  T  has  announced  it  will  pay  the 
health  care  costs  of  its  3,000  international 
students  until  the  private  plan  takes  ef- 
fect in  Sept.  1.  All  students  eligible  will 
get  a  letter  within  ten  days  confirming 
their  coverage,  according  to  LizPatterson, 


directorof  the  International  Student  Cen- 
tre on  campus. 

The  price  for  insuring  two  people 
under  UHIP  will  be  $1,013  and  three 
people  or  more  will  cost  $1,570.  Stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  bill  the  insurance 
company  direct  for  services  rendered 
without  having  to  wait  for  reimburse- 
ments. As  well,  UHIP  benefits  can  be 
extended  to  common-law  or  same-sex 
partners. 

Women  who  were  pregnant  before 
Apr.  1  and  who  were  covered  by  OHIP 
at  that  time  will  continue  to  be  covered  by 
OHIP. 
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THh  Hop  Is  Still  Here! 
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Selective  Censorship 


Campus  radio  stations  have  long  been  something 
of  a  broadcasting  anomaly.  Where  big  media  is 
ever  beholden  to  its  advertisers,  campus  radio, 
with  its  substantial  student  subsidization,  should 
and  does  take  chances. 

But  those  very  acts  of  rebellion  often  get 
campus  stations,  like  CIUT,  in  a  lot  more  trouble 
than  their  privately-owned  counterparts. 

Recently,  a  number  of  student  programmers 
have  been  removed  from  the  air  because  station 
managers  feared  the  chances  they  took  trans- 
gressed the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Act.  CIUT's 
own  Katrin  Claus  was  booted  for  inciting  vio- 
lence against  homophobic  school  board  trustees. 
And  a  Carleton  programmer  who  lost  it  on  air 
while  slamming  Catholics  and  a  conservative 
women's  group  was  also  sacked  this  spring. 

Most  recently,  CIUT  programmer  Denise 
Burnett  was  dumped  after  she  let  members  of  the 
black  power  group  Nation  of  Islam  expound  their 
Jewish  Conspiracy  theories  on  air.  This  is  the 
same  group  that  anti-Semitic  goof  Khalid 
Muhammad,  who  was  banned  from  U  of  T 
property  last  month,  belongs  to. 

The  Canadian  Radio  and  Telecommunications 
Commission,  which  supervises  the  broadcast 
act,  says  it  puts  so  much  pressure  on  campus 
radio  because  the  public  demand  it.  Citizens  want 
to  be  protected  from  shows  that  offend  them,  the 
CRTC  argues. 

Of  course,  that  rule  seems  to  go  out  the  win- 


dow, whenever  mainstream  media  are  involved. 
No  one  wrote  the  CRTC  to  complain  about 
Khalid  Muhammad  himself  appearing  on  To- 
ronto TV.  via  the  Donahue  show  two  weeks  ago, 
forexample.  Early  morning  Toronto  viewers  got 
to  hear  the  whole  rant;  where  was  the  CRTC 
then? 

Actually,  there's  a  lot  about  local  TV  that  one 
could  find  offensive.  As  Mami  Goldman  re- 
cently pointed  out  in  the  Toronto  Star,  shows 
like  Electric  Circus  and  Fashion  Television  may 
well  contravene  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Broadcasters'  own  guidelines  on  the  representa- 
tion of  wonven  (and,  we  would  guess,  a  few 
CRTC  guidelines  too.)  Does  that  mean  Monika 
Deol  will  soon  face  suspension,  loo? 

(Threat  of  govemment  intervention  did  con- 
tribute to  a  recent  decision  to  pull  human  dump- 
ling Rush  Limbaugh  from  a  local  station,  but  we 
think  CTV  was  just  looking  for  the  excuse.) 

Of  course,  when  you  think  about  it,  there  are 
so  many  other  things  the  CRTC  should  JUST 
STOP,  right  now.  For  instance,  our  news  editor 
thinlis  the  government  should  lake  a  stand  against 
all  infomercials  featuring  Susan  Powter.  Other 
staff  members  feel  the  public  should  be  protected 
from  anything  involving  Fabio,  Peter  Mansbridge, 
Ace  of  Base,  or  cars  that  talk. 

We'  re  not  saying  CRTC  shouldn' t  censor.  We 
just  think  they  should  be  a  little  more  thorough. 
Stop  the  Insanity. 


Queen's  Park  bucks 
its  responsibilities 


The  provincial  govemment  is  obligated  to  ensure 
the  private  sector  complies  with  basic  human 
rights.  On  June  9,  it  failed  to  do  so. 

In  defeating  the  same-sex  rights  bill,  the  prov- 
ince chose  to  bow  to  the  religious  right.  It  chose 
to  listen  to  the  narrow-minded  bigots.  MPP's 
considered  their  individual  political  careers  and 
their  "re-electability"  over  basic  human  rights. 

Compare  that  to  Ontario's  universities,  which 
have  honestly  tried  to  ensure  all  members  of  their 
communities  get  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

Since  1991,  U  of  T  has  extended  benefits  to 
partners  of  gays  and  lesbians  employed  at  this 
university.  That  means  the  partners  of  everyone 
who  works  at  the  university  gets  the  same  access 
to  benefits. 

That's  not  saying  much. 


As  criminology  prof.  Marianna  Valverde  says 
in  the  last  Bulletin:  "The  university  cannot 
ensure  that  if  I'm  killed  in  abike  accident  today, 
my  partner  will  be  able  to  raise  our  child,  for  me 
a  more  significant  issue  than  whether  she  can 
claim  dental  benefits. 

Still,  the  university's  record  is  fairly  good. 

Even  as  the  province  was  defeating  same  sex 
rights,  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  was 
negotiating  its  private  health  insurance  plan  to 
cover  foreign  students  who  had  been  cut  off 
health  care  (another  provincial  injustice — more 
on  that  later).  Rightly,  it  felt  compelled  to  include 
partners  of  gay  and  lesbian  students  in  its  cover- 
age. 

We  at  U  of  T  recognize  the  need.  Why  can't 
Queen's  Parte? 
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Maitland,  Chris  Carden,  Kim  Burtnyk,  Bob  Tammadon,  Kevin  Sager  (2), 
Anusia  Govindasamy,  Tim  Chase,  Anne  Castelino,  Duncan  MacDonell, 
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THREE  MEN  WHO  MAKE  ME  CRY 


Last  Thursday,  the  73  new  ap- 
pointments to  the  Orderof  Canada 
were  announced.  Out  of  all  of 
them,  there  are  three  that  make  me 
cry  —  for  very  different  reasons. 

First,  there  is  Martin  Short. 
This  incredibly  successful  Sec- 
ond City  alumni  has  since 
launched  a  thousand  more  laughs 
in  his  Hollywood  motion  picture 
career.  This  man  was  so  fuimy  as 
the  SCTV  character  Ed  Grimley, 
the  perennial  spaz,  that  he  made 
me  cry.  That  is  to  say,  he  made  me 
laugh  so  hard  he  made  me  cry  (a 
family  trait). 

Then  there's  man  number  two, 
Francis  (Frank)  Mahovlich,  now 
also  a  Member  of  the  Order.  For 
any  who  consider  themselves  fans 
of  that  abundantly  testosterone- 
driven  pastime  called  Hockey ,  this 
man  is  a  Canadian  institution.  He 
took  the  Leafers  to  four  Stanley 
Cup  play-offs.  Since  his  depar- 
ture from  the  Canadian  sports 


scene,  he  has  been  working  tire- 
lessly to  raise  money  for  Sick 
Kids'  Hospital  and  various  other 
charitable  organizations.  Who 
could  not  love  this  man?  Frank 
comes  off  as  so  pathetically  hon- 
est, sincere  and  concerned  for  the 
plight  of  the  common  person  that 
he  makes  me  cry  —  hurray  for 
reformed  jocks.  


YoiI.N(J 


Man  Number  Three  is,  of 
course,  our  own  Robert  Prichard, 
U  of  T's  president. 

This  is  the  man  who  endorses 
a  50  per  cent  tuition  hike,  and 
sputters  accolades  for  the  recent 
federal  initative  to  off-load  the 
cost  of  education  completely  onto 
students. 

This  is  the  same  man  who  en- 
dorses the  White  Paper,  a  vague. 


ill-defined  document  that  has  a 
visionary  concept  of  undergradu- 
ate education,  where  students  will 
more  and  more  be  talking  to  com- 
puter-generated voices  instead  of 
real  people,  or  be  peering  down  at 
the  Con  Hall  podium  from  a  hun- 
dred meters  away,  wondering  what 
they  are  looking  at.  (Is  that  a  bird, 
a  plane,  or  a  computer?) 

This  man  just  makes  me  cry. 

But  Rob  didn't  just  make  mem- 
bership status.  He  was  made  an 
officer,  one  rank  of  exaltation  up 
from  Short  and  Mahovlich. 

The  fact  that  Prichard 
manangcd  to  land  a  step  above  the 
other  two  seems  so  ironic  consid- 
ering where  he's  taking  this  uni- 
versity. Of  course,  I  was  assum- 
ing this  recognition  goes  to  the 
people  who  have  helped  make 
thcirchosenficldsafccncrplaceto 
be. 

I  guess  I'm  just  missing  the 
point. 


:BACKTALK  letters  to  the^ 


Containing 
the  Virus 

This  is  in  response  to  your  edito- 
rial, "Freedom  from  Speech,"  in 
the  May/June  issue.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  was  completely 
correct  in  cancelling  the  public 
talk  of  Khalid  Muhammad,  and 
should  not  in  any  way  permit 
future  public  appearances  on  our 
campus  of  him  or  other  such  hate- 
mongers. 

It  is  true  that  Professor  Fletcher 
invited  Wolfgang  Droege  to  ad- 
dress his  third-year  class,  which 
was  studying  hate  literature,  but 
I  understand  that  this  was  an  ap- 
pearance limited  to  the  class  it- 
self, not  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. I  also  understand  that  Mr. 
Droege  spoke  there  alone  without 
a  crowd  of  yelling  supporters.  In 
the  undesirable  event  that  Mr. 
Muhammad  enters  Canada,  I 
would  see  no  objection  to  a  pro- 
fessor studying  anti-Semitism 
inviting  him  to  her  class,  or  even 
inviting  both  him  and  Mr.  Droege 
(if  the  latter  is  out  of  jail)  together 
for  a  comparative  study  of  black 
and  white  anti-Semitism.  That 
would  be  an  interesting  session! 

As  a  quite  distandy  related 
subject,  my  colleagues  in  this  de- 
partment study  several  different 
infectious  microorganisms.  Proper 
safety  precautions  are  taken  dur- 


ing these  studies,  and  the  crea- 
tures that  are  under  investigation 
are  by  no  means  sprayed  out  over 
the  general  public. 

Donn  Kushner 

Professor  of  Microbiology,  U  ofT 


Wanted: 
Positive  Black 
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I  read  with  interest  Tanya  Talaga' s 
piece  "A  Nation  in  Arms:  Black 
Power  and  Freedom  of  Speech  on 
Campus."  (May/June)  I  can  not 
speak  to  any  of  the  issues  con- 
tained in  the  article  but  feel  I 
should  note  that  there  is  an  unfor- 
tunate trend  in  much  of  the  media 
only  to  focus  on  the  negatives  in 
the  black  community  and  not  to 
celebrate  the  positives. 

In  that  spirit,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  that  on  April  24, 
1 994  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work 
did  a  fund  raising  benefit  featuring 
Nobel  Laureate  Derek  Walcott  in 
support  of  the  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Hill 
Black  Scholarship  Fund. 

We  strongly  feel  that  the  Dr. 
Daniel  Hill  Sr.  Scholarship  and 
Student  Fund  is  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  positive  change 
by  providing  a  vehicle  to  get  more 
qualified  and  trained  black  social 


workers  into  the  community  to 
serve  as  leaders  and  role  models 
for  young  people. 

Frankly,  our  involvement  in 
this  fund  raising  effort  has  been  a 
real  eye-opener  in  terms  of  the 
public  perception  of  the  black 
community.  Any  role  that  you 
could  help  us  play  in  showing  a 
fuller  picture  of  the  Black  com- 
munity, highlighting  positive  ac- 
complishments, and  increasing 
financial  support  would  be  very 
welcome. 

Carol  Seidman 
Assistant  Dean 
Faculty  of  Social  Work 
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Mr.  Bouchard  goes  to  Paris 

AN  ESSAY  ON  CANADIAN  IDENTITIES  AND  QUEBEC  NATIONALISM  ON  THE  NATION'S  BIRTHDAY 


BYRAGHU 
KRISHNAN 

To  be  honest,  I  wasn't  attending 
the  question  and  answer  session 
Bloc  Qu6b6cois  leader  Lucien 
Bouchard  had  organised  in  Paris 
as  a  disinterested  observer.  For 
some  time  now,  I  have  felt  that 
this  is  fundamentally  a  democratic 
question,  and  that  Quebec  should 
have  the  unconditional  right  to 
determine  its  political  future,  in- 
cluding the  option  of  sovereignty. 

For  me,  Canada  is  a  multina- 
tional state  composed  of  English 
Canada,  Quebec  and  the  First 
Nations.  All  talk  of  Canada  as  a 
federal  unit  based  on  "ten  equal 
provinces"  is  an  anti-democratic 
smokescreen  for  denying  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  Qudb&ois 
and  native  peoples. 

On  the  day  before  Bouchard's 
meeting,  I  had  also  heard  the  anti- 
Quebec  remarks  of  NDP  premiers 
Mike  Harcourt  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  Roy  Romanow  of  Sas- 
katchewan on  Radio  Canada  In- 
ternational. They  were  clearly 
trying  to  "out-Reform"  the  Re- 
form Party  for  reasons  internal  to 
the  political  situation  in  Western 
Canada.  But  the  tone  and  content 


of  their  comments  gave  me  some 
idea  of  where  things  were  headed 
in  English  Canada  as  a  whole. 

As  for  the  French  media,  they 
paid  little  attention  to  Bouchard' s 
visit,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
French-conspiracy  theorists  in 
English  Canada.  The  daily  Le 
Monde  provided  limited  cover- 
age of  his  low-key  meeting  with 
French  government  representa- 


tives. The  daily  Liberation  only 
ran  an  amused  article  on  English 
Canada's  hysterical  reaction  to 
the  visit. 

Given  the  amount  of  distortion 
and  general  ignorance  that  exists 
around  this  whole  issue,  it  is  use- 
ful to  examine  what  Bouchard 
actually  said  in  Paris. 

Bouchard  began  by  making  the 
often-forgotten  point  that  for  12 
years  Quebec  has  had  to  submit  to 
a  Canadian  Constitution  that  its 
National  Assembly  unanimously 
refused  to  sign.  This  constitu- 


tional stab  in  the  back  came  after 
the  Liberals  had  promised  to  come 
up  with  a  "renewed  federalism" 
to  Quebec's  liking,  a  promise  that 
convinced  enough  nationalists  to 
tip  the  1980  referendum  vote  in 
favour  of  the  "no"  side. 

Bouchard  described  the  way  in 
which  the  federal  government  and 
the  English-Canadian  provinces 
were  unable  to  win  support  even 


for  the  timid  reforms  in  the  Meech 
Lake  and  Charlottetown  accords 
aimed  at  bringing  Quebec  back 
into  the  constitutional  fold. 

The  fact  that  the  Charlottetown 
Accord  was  also  rejected  by  a 
clear  majority  in  Quebec  for  being 
wholly  inadequate  was  evidence, 
he  explained,  of  the  existence  of 
two  irreconcilable  visions  for 
Canada. 

The  Bloc  identified  a  political 
vacuum,  and,  thus,  the  Bloc 
Qu^b^cois  was  bom  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  what  he  called 


the  "window  of  opportunity" 
between  the  1 993  federal  election 
and  the  1994  Quebec  election. 
Quebec  sovereigntists,  he  argued, 
have  the  right  to  work  on  both  the 
federal  and  provincial  fronts,  just 
as  Quebec  federalists  do. 

The  Bloc  has  its  flaws. 
Bouchard  was  part  of  the  tempo- 
rary alliance  of  disgruntled  Que- 
bec nationalists,  Western-Cana- 
dian elites  and  English-Canadian 
Thatcherite  ideologues  over  which 
Brian  Mulroney  presided  during 
his  two  terms  in  office.  So  it's  not 
surprising  that  his  socio-economic 
vision  for  Quebec  is  technocratic 
and  unabashedly  pro-NAFTA. 

Such  a  vision  places  him  at 
odds  with  the  natural  base  of  the 
pro-sovereignty  movement  in 
Quebec:  labour,  student,  youth 
and  environmental  groups,  and 
the  ideological  left-wing.  After 
all,  contrary  to  a  widespread  myth 
in  English  Canada,  it  is  not  some 
manipulative  Quebec  elite  that  is 
behind  the  sovereignty  movement 
there.  This  movement  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  people. 

There  is  certainly  room  to  ques- 
tion Bouchard's  naivete,  false  or 
otherwise,  on  certain  issues.  He 
praised  Canada's  "democratic 
qualities,"  conveniently  forget- 


ting how  many  times  troops  have 
been  sent  in  against  the  Qu6b&ois 
in  this  century.  Not  to  mention 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  Native 
Peoples  since  time  immemorial. 

The  sad  reality  is  that,  as  in 
most  places  in  the  world,  the  left 
in  Quebec  is  in  retreat  and  disar- 
ray —  and  this  is  why  people  such 
as  Bouchard  have  emerged  as  the 
political  voice  of  the  sovereigntist 
movement. 

The  near  absence  of  comments 
on  native  peoples  is  also  cause  for 
concern.  True  enough,  the  current 
Bloc  and  Parti  Qu6bdcois  leader 
ships  are  not  very  strong  on  na- 
tive and  anti-racism  issues.  But 
this  is  not  a  legitimate  reason  to  be 
opposed  to  Quebec's  right  to 


decide  its  own  future. 

Unfortunately  it  has  become 
almost  impossible  to  have  a  seri- 
ous exchange  on  this  question  as 
long  as  English-Canadian  politi- 
cians hypocritically  employ  it  as 
an  argument  against  Quebec  sel  f- 
determination. 

Since  when  was  English  Canada 
in  a  position  to  lecture  anyone  on 
the  treatment  of  native  peoples? 
If  being  strong  on  native  and  anti- 
racism  issues  were  a  legal  require- 
ment for  nationhood,  Canada 
would  have  had  to  file  for  liquida- 
tion a  very  long  time  ago. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
credible  political  force  in  either 
English  Canada  or  Quebec  that 
stands  for  unconditional  support 
for  the  national  rights  of  both  the 
Qudb^cois  and  native  peoples. 
And  this  makes  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  fashion  a  progressive  re- 
sponse to  the  current  rise  in  anti- 
native  feeling  in  both  English 
Canada  and  Quebec. 


Mass 
Delusions 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  an  interesting 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Kamloops  Daily  News  of  May 
25.  In  it  the  editors  objected  to 
government's  proposals  to  ban 
overtime,  which  they  said 
stemmed  from  the  "basic  philo- 
sophical conviction"  that  some- 
how governments  can  "create" 
jobs.  This  conviction  is  mistaken, 
the  editors  of  the  Kamloops  Daily 
News  tell  us:  "only  the  market- 
place, not  the  politicians,"  can 
create  jobs. 

My  poor  mailman  was  most 
distressed  this  morning  when  I 
showed  him  the  editorial.  He  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Now  he  will  have  to  go  back 
to  the  bank  and  explain  to  them 
that  they  made  a  mistake  when 
they  gave  him  a  mortgage,  because 
he  was  actually  unemployed.  As 
for  me,  I  am  seriously  concerned 
about  my  mental  health,  now  that 
I  know  that  the  mail  I  thought  was 
regularly  being  delivered  to  my 


But  all  this  doesn't  change  one 
basic  fact.  On  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  relations  between  Quebec 
and  English  Canada,  Bouchard 
comes  through  with  flying  demo- 
cratic colours  in  comparison  to 
the  whole  current  crop  of  chau- 
vinistic and/or  muddle-headed 
English-Canadian  politicians. 

He  understands  English-Cana- 
dian fears  about  being  swamped 
by  the  USA,  but  suggests  that  this 
process  can  be  stopped  only  by 
forging  a  coherent,  positive  Eng- 
lish-Canadian identity  and  not  by 
denying  the  Qudb^cois 
people's  national  aspirations.  In 
charting  out  a  sovereigntist  course, 
he  offers,  Quebec  would  be  forc- 
ing English  Canada  to  come  to 


terms  with  its  age-old  identity 
crisis. 

This  means  out  with  the  "My 
Canada  includes  Quebec"  but- 
tons and  bumper  stickers,  and  in 
with  a  comprehensive  and  broad- 
based  socio-political  project 
aimed  at  defining  an  English-Ca- 
nadian identity  based  neither  on 
anti-American  paranoia  nor  on  a 
paternalistic  attitude  towards 
Quebec  and  native  peoples. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  com- 
ing months  will  provide  ample 
opportunity  for  progressive  Eng- 
lish-Canadians to  resist  the  tide  of 
Quebec-bashing  that  is  sweeping 
the  land  and  to  extend  a  hand  of 
solidarity  to  a  Qu^b^cois  major- 
ity that  has  repeatedly  shown 
that,  at  the  very  least,  it  does  not 
support  the  federalist  status  quo. 

Raghu  Krishnan  is  a  U  oJT gradu- 
ate and  an  anti-racism  activist  in 
the  city.  He  recently  returned  from 
a  two-year  stint  in  Paris. 


home  for  the  last  several  years 
was  actually  a  product  of  my 
imagination.  1  am  also  worried 
about  where  the  children  in  my 
neighbourhood  go  every  morning 
when  they  tell  their  parents  that 
they  are  on  their  way  to  public 
schools  that  could  not  possibly 
exits,  because  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernments cannot  "create"  jobs 
means  that  school  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators and  maintenance 
staff  are  all  unemployed.  1  would 
call  the  police  to  check  up  on  the 
children,  if  there  were  any  police. 

Given  this  "reality,"  we  should 
waste  no  time  in  adapting  to  the 
reality  that,  in  our  mass  hysteria, 
we  have  been  denying  for  so  long: 
we  should  all  buy  horses  for  trans- 
portation on  the  primitive  paths 
that  connect  our  communities,  arm 
ourselves  against  roving  bands  of 
outlaws,  and  prepare  for  massive 
cholera  epidemics  in  all  our  cities. 
Then  we  will  truly  be  ready  to 
face  the  brave  new  world  of  the 
21st  century ,  no  longer  burdened 
by  the  coUectivist  and  statist  de- 
lusions of  a  bygone  age. 

Mark  Marshall 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 


Conventions  confirmed: 

some  notes  on  activism 


BY  KRISTINE  MAmJVND 

I  was  up  at  York  University  hitting  a  man  across  the  head  with  a  stick 
when  I  was  told  that  the  same  sex  bill  was  defeated. 

Now,  I  realize  that  medieval  broadsword  fighting  is  far  from 
conventional  but  then,  when  have  I,  ablack-cy  nical-feminist-straight- 
witch,  ever  been  conventional?  But  for  all  that,  I  know  full  well  that 
convention  is  the  key  when  dealing  with  the  government,  whether  it's 
a  New  Democratic  one,  a  Tory  one  or  the  Rhino  one. 

However,  it  would  appear  that  both  Big  Brother  Media  and  the  New 
Democratic  Party  have  taken  convention  and  underlined  it  twice  when 
discussing  Bill  C-167. 

Frankly,  I  tend  not  to  read  any  newspapers  as  I  like  to  avoid  being 
depressed.  I  apologize  that  Prozac  isn't  a  staple  in  my  diet.  Yet  I  was 
struck  by  an  article  written  by  Frank  Jones  in  the  Star,  .which  I  admit 
I  didn't  read  (why  bother?).  But  something  there  had  caught  my  eye. 
Jones  was  going  on  about  the  rally  after  Bill  C-167  went  down, 
remarking  about  the  gay  men  in  dresses  (read  faggots),  the  gay  men  in 
penis  suits  (read  faggots),  and  the  gay  men  kissing  in  public  (read 
faggots),  and  how  their  actions  detract  from  the  positive  movement  in 
support  of  same-sex  rights. 

As  if  Mr.  Upper-Middle-Class-Liberal  Jones  is  the  choice  mouth- 
piece for  gays'  rights. 

It  would  seem  the  only  acceptable  way  for  homosexuals,  or  blacks, 
or  the  disabled,  or  women  to  "forward  their  movement,"  is  for  them 
to  follow  convention:  to  sit  on  their  buttocks  in  business  suits, 
twiddling  their  thumbs,  all  the  while  hoping  that  the  petitions  they '  ve 
collected  will  help  prevent  their  oppression. 

At  least,  that  is  what  some  of  the  press,  and  the  Ontario  government, 
would  have  you  believe.  1  mean,  we  can't  have  protesters  who  aren't 
mainsu^am. 

But  there  it  is.  It  would  appear  that  convention  also  continues  to 
dictate  gays  must  live  an  underground  existence  ("what  they  do  at  home 
is  their  own  business").  Convention  dictates  that  gay  men  are  all 
perverts  that  should  never  be  allowed  to  care  for  children,  especially 
their  own. 

Never  mind  the  fact  convention  also  dictates  the  Catholic  church 
should  cover  up  for  their  priests  when  they're  pedophiles,  while  the 
government  does  nothing  about  it. 

So  we'll  let  the  priests  with  the  distinction  for  child  abuse  care  for 
our  children.  Let's  do  that  while  we  let  gay  teachers  driving  through 
High  Park  get  beat  up  by  teenagers  with  baseball  bats  (am  I  the  only 
one  who  remembers  that  incident?). 

And  why  should  lesbians  and  gays  have  spousal  benefits?  So  what 
if  they  pay  taxes  and  have  the  right  to  vote?  It's  still  not  normal.  What 
is  nomnial  is  dysfunctional  common-law  heterosexual  couples  in  therapy. 
Yikes. 


Celebrants  let  it  all  hang  out  at  the  annual  gay  and 
lesbian  Pride  Day.  (Samatitha  Rajasingham/VS) 

Never  mind  those  straight  fathers  who  default  on  their  child  support. 
Never  mind  numbers  of  women  in  shelters  running  from  abuse. 

Personally,  I  think  that  Mr.  Jones,  Bob  Rae,  and  the  rest  of  the 
government  clan  should  go  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  Second  Cup  on  Church 
and  Wellesley  sometime.  They  can  listen  to  the  talk  about  being 
unemployed,  getting  their  Unemployment  Insurance  ripped  off,  get- 
ting beat  up  and  raped,  or  being  given  the  Prozac  cure-all.  Then  maybe 
they  would  realize  what  convention  has  done  to  the  gay  community 
living  in  Ontario. 

Perhaps  only  then  we  can  make  them  take  a  broadsword  to  such 
medieval  maxims. 

Kristine  Maitland  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  ofT oronto,  and 
a  practiced  ranteur. 


the  natural  b8Se  of  the  pro-sovereignty 

movement  in  Quebec:  labour.  Student, 

youth  and  environmental  groups,  and  the 
ideological  left-wing. 


If  being  StfOng  on  antl'-raCiSITI  issues 
was  a  legal  requirement  for  nationhood, 
Canada  would  have  had  to  file  for 
(iCjUidatiOn  a  very  long  time  ago. 
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ATTENTION:  AWARDS 

SPECIFICALLY  FOR 
PART-TIME  STUDENTS 
STILL  AVAILABLE 


The  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
(APUS)  is  still  accepting  applications  for  the  following 
awards  until  October  7,  1994. 

Marija  Hutchison  Scholastic  Awards  (Di- 
ploma and  Certificate  Programme  students) 

Students  in  Woodsworth  Certificate  and  Diploma  Pro- 
grammes are  eligible  for  these  $300  scholarships. 
The  main  criteria:  applicants  must  have  completed  at 
least  four  full  course  equivalents  at  U  of  T.  Candidates 
in  a  Diploma  Programme  must  have  at  least  an  A-  and 
those  in  a  Certificate  Programme  must  have  no  less 
than  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0. 

The  Jovita  Nagy  Scholastic  Award  (Erindale 
&  Scarborough  part-time  students) 

Part-time  students  at  Erindale  and  Scarborough  Col- 
lege are  eligible  for  this  new  award  of  $300  each  to  one 
student  at  each  campus.  The  main  criteria:  applicants 
must  have  completed  at  least  four  full  course  equiva- 
lents in  their  program,  must  have  a  GPA  of  at  least  3.3 
in  the  most  recent  five  courses  and  must  have  com- 
pleted a  majority  of  their  full  course  equivalents  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

APUS  Award  of  Merit  for  U  of  T's 
Sesquicentennial 

APUS  grants  at  least  two  "Sesqui"  awards  annually, 
worth  $400  each.  Eligible  candidates  must  have: 

1)  successfully  completed  at  least  five  full 
course  equivalents  with  a  minimum  3.0  in 
the  best  five;  and 

2)  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
achievement  or  commitment  in  activities 
distinct  from  their  university  careers  or 

3)  have  overcome  particulary  adverse 
circumstance  in  order  to  attend 
university. 

APUS  Scholastic  Awards 

The  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
grants  twenty  scholastic  awards  annually  in  the  sum  of 
$300  each.  Applicants  must  have: 

1)  successfully  completed  at  least  ten  full 
course  equivalents  at  the  U  of  T,  and 

2)  successfully  completed  at  least  four 
FCE's  in  one  area  of  specialization  (ie.  a 
major  or  specialist),  and 

3)  obtained  at  least  a  B+  average  (defined 
as  a  77%  of  a  GPA  of  3.3)  in  the  most 
recent  five  FCE's  completed,  and 

4)  completed  the  majority  of  their  FCE's  on 
a  part-time  basis. 

The  deadline  to  apply  for  these  awards  is  October  7, 
1994. 

Application  forms  for  the  above  awards  are  available 
at: 

-  The  Association  of  Part-time  Students  Office, 
Room  1089.  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  100  St.  George 
St.,  978-3993 

-  The  Association  of  Erindale  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  Office  (EPUS)  at 
Room  146  and  148  North  Building; 

-  Scarborough  College  Student  Council  office 
(SCSC)  R-3042, 1265  Military  Trail; 

-  Woodsworth  College  Student  Services  office, 
1 10  St.  George  St.,  second  floor. 


Textbook  stores  are  overcharging 
students,  publisher  says 


BY  Bob  Tamaddon 

A  prominent  Canadian  publishing  executive  says  university  book- 
stores are  profiting  from  the  sale  of  textbooks. 

Bookstores  have  to  be  making  a  profit  from  them,  says  Dave 
Dimmell,  vice-president  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 

"I  don't  know  how  they  [university  bookstores]  could  not  be 
making  any  profit  off  textbooks." 

Books  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  $27  million  worth  of  merchan- 
dise sold  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Bookstores  annually. 

Sales  of  textbooks  have  increased  each  year  as  students  are  forced 
to  buy  higher-priced  required  texts. 

But  university  txx)kstores  have  little  leeway  in  controlling  what 
price  students  pay,  says  Ron  Johnson,  vice-president  of  U  of  T 
bookstores. 

'Textbooks  don' t  make  money  for  us,  we  make  only  half  the  margins 
of  trade  stores,"  says  Johnson. 
Johnson  blamed  publishers  for  setting  bookstore  prices  too  high. 
However,  Dimmell  denies  this. 

"We  suggest  prices  but  we  don't  set  the  final  price,"  says  Dimmell, 
"the  margins  on  textbooks  are  lower  but  the  number  [of  books  sold] 
is  much  higher." 

According  to  the  Canadian  Book  Publishers'  Council,  publisher's 
profits  make  up  only  6  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  on  books. 

Both  groups  say  so-called  "fixed  costs"  cannot  be  greatly  reduced. 

Author's  royalties,  taxes,  overheads  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
are  constant,  they  say.  But  in  spite  of  a  low  infiation  rate  in  the  past 
few  years,  books  have  still  become  more  expensive. 


Where  Your  Textbook  Dollar  Goes: 
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Canadian  Book  Publishers'  CouncH 


But  the  reason  why  U  of  T  bookstores  are  more  profitable  has 
nothing  to  do  with  high  cost  textbooks,  said  Johnson. 

"We  are  doing  better  than  break  even  because  we  are  more  efficient 
than  other  stores  in  Canada,"  says  Johnson. 

"Our  mandate  is  to  provide  service  to  students.  However,  there  is 
a  conception  among  many  people  that  we  should  not  be  competitive 
because  we  are  a  university  bookstore." 

He  envisions  two  scenarios 

"You  could  be  non-profit  or  money-losing  and  still  not  provide  the 
service,  or  you  could  be  making  some  profit  but  also  be  price  competi- 
tive and  efficient." 


Students  and  corporate  donations  kick  in 
togetlier  for  Erindale  student  centre 


By  Kevin  Sager 

After  nearly  thirty  years  as  a 
campus,  Erindale  College  is  fi- 
nally on  its  way  to  having  its  own 
student  centre. 

The  $7  million  centre  will  be 
funded  by  private  and  corporate 
donations.  Students  will  also  be 
contributing  through  a  compul- 


sory levy. 

The  $45-a-year  levy  for  full- 
time  students  ($15  part-lime), 
approved  through  a  student  refer- 
endum in  1991,  is  projected  to 
raise  $1  million  by  1997.  It  has 
already  raised  $600,000. 

The  levy  is  intended  to  cover 
the  furnishings  and  equipment 
costs  of  the  centre,  while  the  $6 


SUKHOTHAI 

A  brand-new  combination 
in  our  restaurant. 

^  Thai  and  Beijing  Cuisines  * 

^  Thai  Spring  Roll 
^  Pattaya  Grilled  Chicken 
^  PhadThai 
^  Lamb  &  Spicy  Soup 
^  Moo  Shu  Pork 


136  Yorkville  Avenue 
(Avenue  and  Yorkville) 
(416)  920-0804 


PLEASE  PRESENT  THIS  COUPOM  FOR  A 
COMPLIMENTARY  BOIiELESS  CHICKEn 
m  SESAME  SAUCE 

dinner  time  only  (Mon-Sun) 
^  one  dish  per  couple 
^  expiry  date:  Aug.  31,1 994 


million  needed  to  construct  the 
building  will  be  raised  through 
private  donations. 

This  way,  students  will  not  be 
burdened  with  the  capital  costs  of 
construction,  says  Erindale 
spokesperson  Holly  Benson. 

Private  donations  form  the 
majority  of  the  centre's  funding. 
Local  developers  Marco  Muzzo 
and  Ignat  Kaneff  each  contributed 
$1  million.  Other  corporate  do- 
nors are  expected  to  pitch  in  $2 
million,  with  alumni  giving 


$500,000  by  the  year  1997. 

To  dale  a  total  of  $3  600 
000  has  been  raised. 

A  student  centre  had  been 
planned  for  Erindale  Campus 
when  it  was  created  in  1965. 

However,  following  a  series  of 
provincial  cutbacks  to  post-sec- 
ondary education  in  the  1970's, 
the  idea  had  to  be  shelved. 

The  social  centre  will  consist  of 
a  study  space,  fireplace  lounge,  a 
bistro,  a  meeting  place  and  fitness 
club. 


Bogus  bucks 
found  at  Hangar 

BY  Tim  Chase 

No  one  is  being  charged  after  campus  pub  staff  caught  a  parton  passing 
a  counterfeit  bill. 

On  June  5,  the  customer  tried  to  pay  for  a  Long  Island  Iced  Tea  with 
the  twenty.  The  cashier  noticed  something  wrong  with  the  bill  and 
called  over  Hangar  manager  Andre  Boudreau. 

"I  took  one  look  at  it  and  knew  it  was  fake,"  said  Boudreau. 

It  was  the  second  forged  bill  passed  that  evening.  Staff  failed  to  catch 
the  first. 

Campus  police  and  Metro  Police  were  called  to  the  scene.  They 
questioned  the  individual,  and  then  released  him. 

Metro  Police  say  it  is  difficult  to  charge  a  person  distributing 
counterfeit  cash.  Investigators  must  establish  the  individual  knew  the 
money  was  forged,  and  had  the  intent  to  distribute  it. 

The  bills  were  taken  by  Metro  Police  and  sent  to  the  R.C.M.P.  crime 
lab  in  Ottawa. 

Campus  police  constable  Darey  Griffith  said  the  increase  of  coun- 
terfeit money  has  become  a  problem  on  campus.  Over  $400  has  been 
foimd  in  the  last  year. 

"There  has  been  an  upward  swing  in  the  number  of  incidents  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1994,"  said  Griffith.  "Porter's  offices  and 
cafeterias  (are  targets]  of  counterfeit  bills." 

The  Hanger  has  had  problems  with  counterfeit  money  in  the  past. 
Last  June  four  twenties  showed  up  in  the  till,  while  three  months  ago, 
eight  twenties  were  discovered. 

Although  most  counterfeit  money  at  U  ofT  is  in  Canadian  currencies, 
the  R.C.M.P.  commercial  crimes  division  says  roughly  ten  times  more 
U.S.  bills  are  counterfeited  in  Canada  than  is  the  case  with  Canadian 
currency. 

In  1 993  the  RCMP  seized  over  $  1 .7  million  in  counterfeit  Canadian 
currency  and  $500,000  in  counterfeit  American. 

Because  new  Canadian  bills,  with  their  Optical  Security  Device 
(OSD),  a  small  shiny  square  in  the  upper  left  comer  of  all  new  $20,  $50, 
and  $100  banknotes,  are  very  difficult  to  duplicate,  counterfeiters 
normally  try  to  reproduce  the  older  bill  designs. 

Because  there  are  more  of  them  in  circulation.  Canadian  twenty  dollar 
bills  are  the  most  likely  denomination  to  be  duplicated. 

Police  say  counterfeit  notes  have  no  a  3-D  effect  and  feel  very  flat 
to  the  touch.  If  the  bill  is  real,  the  colours  should  be  lively,  not  faded, 
and  the  small  green  disks  called  planchettes,  normally  scattered 
throughout  the  paper,  can  be  scratched  off  with  a  finger. 
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Stop  the  presses. 

UBC  student  council  stifles  paper 


BY  AnUSIA 
GOVINDASAMY 

The  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia's  student  council  has  taken 
over  editorial  control  of  the  cam- 
pus newspaper. 

In  May,  the  Alma  Mater  Soci- 
ety fired  the  incoming  editor  of 
the  Ubyssey  and  announced  it 
would  appoint  a  new  editor-in- 
chief. 

In  response  to  that  action,  the 
eight  masthead  members  have  filed 
an  $80,000  lawsuit  against  the 
council  for  wrongful  dismissal. 

The  lawsuit  is  meant  to  scare 
AMS  in  an  effort  to  take  back 
control  of  the  paper,  says  Niva 
Chow,  the  staff  elected  news  edi- 
tor for  next  year. 

However  Janice  Boyle,  the 
council's  vice-president,  said  the 
council  took  over  because  theelec- 
tion  process  was  exclusionary. 

Candidates  for  editor  were  lim- 
ited only  to  staff  members  at  the 
Ubyssey.  Boyle  said  this  prac- 
tice discriminated  against  students 
who  did  not  write  for  the  paper. 

But  the  move  by  AMS  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent,  says  Doug 
Saunders,  former  national  bureau 
chief  for  Canadian  University 
Press. 

"I'm  always  astounded  about 
things  Janice  Boyle  says  in  defense 
of  AMS  action,"  said  Saunders. 

"Any  government  that  takes 
over  a  newspaper  has  to  have  a 
better  rationale  for  it." 

Boyle  also  attacked  what  she 
said  was  the  poor  quality  of  the 
paper. 

"[The  Ubyssey  had]  poor 
spelling,  grammar,  editing  and 
news  coverage,"  said  Boyle. 

Chow  disagrees. 


"As  for  bad  news  coverage, 
that '  s  a  lie.  Over  90  per  cent  of  our 
news  stories  pertained  to  stu- 
dents," said  Chow. 

Boyle's  reasons  for  taking  con- 
trol of  the  paper  are  unfounded, 
said  Saunders. 

"The  Ubyssey  was 
journalistically  a  good  paper  last 
year.  It  was  the  only  student  pa- 


per of  its  kind,  it  managed  to 
invent  it's  own  kind  of  journalism 
and  voice,"  says  Saunders. 

Boyle  denied  the  new  structure 
endanger  freedom  of  the  press  or 
the  editorial  integrity  of  the  pa- 
per. 

"The  Ubyssey  is  more  than 
free  to  criticize  [the  council]," 
she  said. 


But  some  students  disagree 
with  Boyle. 

UBC  graduate  Angela  Lewhald 
says  the  constitutional  changes 
were  made  so  the  newspaper 
would  be  less  critical  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

"[It]  is  a  thin  smokescreen 
masking  the  [council's]  ultimate 
goal  of  appointing  an  edilor-in- 


Saskatchewan  student 
expelled  for  outing 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  University  of  Saskatchewan 
student  has  been  expelled  for  a 
"potentially  defamatory"  work 
of  art  that  said  a  prominent  Sas- 
katchewan official  was  a  closet 
lesbian. 

Last  month,  art  student 
Christopher  Lefler  also  lost  a 
$9,500  grant  given  him  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Arts  Board,  which 
said  Lefler' s  attempt  to  out  the 
official  constituted  an  invasion  of 
privacy. 

But  Lefler  rejects  any  sugges- 
tion that  his  work  is  defamatory. 

"I  would  bet  very  highly  that 
the  Court  of  Canada  would  not 
uphold  any  kind  of  argument  that 
would  say  that  one's  being  homo- 
sexual or  being  referred  to  as  ho- 
mosexual is  defamatory,"  he  said. 

The  removal  of  the  grant  was 
the  first  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
publicly  funded  board.  It  followed 
a  request  by  Saskatchewan  mu- 


nicipal services  minister  Carol 
Carson  to  axe  Lefler' s  funding. 

"Does  Mr.  Lefler,  under  the 
name  of  art,  have  the  right  to 
exploit  someone  else's  personal 
life  without  his  or  her  consent  in 
order  to  advance  his  own  particu- 
lar cause  or  crusade." 

Carson  asked  in  a  letter  to  the 
chair  of  the  arts  board,  Wayne 
Schmalz:  "Furthermore,  should 
this  person  receive  public  funds 
to  do  this?" 

Provincial  Conservative  Party 
leader  Rick  Swenson  had  pres- 
sured Carson  in  the  Saskatchewan 
legislature  to  remove  Lefler' s  grant. 
After  first  saying  she  would  not 
pressure  the  board  to  cut  the  fund- 
ing, Carson  reversed  her  position 
the  following  week. 

Last  November,  Lefler,  a  31- 
year  old  graduate  student,  was 
suspended  from  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  after  work  he 
submitted  to  the  university's  art 
gallery  was  pronounced  defama- 
tory by  academic  vice-president 


Patrick  Browne. 

After  Lefler  refused  to  con- 
tinue displaying  the  artwork, 
which  includes  aletter claiming  a 
leading  Saskatchewan  official  was 
a  closet  lesbian,  Browne  sum- 
moned a  discipline  hearing  to  con- 
sider Lefler's  expulsion. 

In  mid-May,  after  a  closed- 
door  hearing,  the  three-member 
committee  ruled  2-1  in  favour  of 
expulsion. 

Lefler  says  he  hoped  to  raise 
questions  about  why  the  official 
in  question  was  not  doing  more  to 
help  gays. 

"I  am  not  going  to  shut  up.  I  am 
not  to  defend  her  so  that  she  can 
tell  us  all  how  awful  AIDS  is  and 
then  go  off  to  her  cushy  little 
job,"  Lefler  said,  "with  all  the 
privileges  and  securities  that  she 
has  around  her.  And  I'll  walk  out 
of  here  and  get  the  shit  kicked  out 
of  me  because  Icould  be  perceived 
as  a  fag.  And  we'll  just  pretend 
that's  OK." 

with  files  from  The  Sheaf 


Concordia  admin  bungled  case  of 
killer  professor,  reports  say 

Sex  assault  complaint  hushed  up  10  years  before  rampage 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Concordia  University  officials  failed  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to 
conuol  engineering  professor  Valery  Fabrikant' s  behaviour  in  the  years 
leading  up  to  his  murder  of  four  colleagues,  a  university-commissioned 
report  suggests. 

"The  warnings  and  strictures  placed  upon  him  [Fabrikant]  which 
directly  related  to  his  behavior,  (when  they  existed  at  all),  were  too  mild, 
too  vague,  or  (finally)  too  slow  and  ponderous,"  states  the  report, 
written  by  University  of  Ottawa  professor  John  Cowan. 

Fabrikant,  who  murdered  four  Engineering  staff  members  in  199 1, 
had  long  shown  signs  of  erratic  and  dangerous  behaviour,  according  to 
the  report. 

Cowan  was  alarmed  to  find  evidence  Fabrikant  had  sexually  as- 
saulted one  of  his  students  years  before  the  murders. 

He  found  the  student's  complaint,  first  made  to  the  university 
ombudsperson  in  1 982,  was  kept  confidential  from  Fabrikant' s  super- 
visors for  ten  years,  out  of  concern  for  the  student's  privacy. 

"Could  the  Ombudsperson  have  done  anything  which  respected  the 
confidence  but  shored  up  the  future?"  Cowan's  report  asks. 

"Somehow,  universities  must  find  a  balance  in  their  obligations 
towards  the  privacy  of  aggrieved  persons,  the  rights  of  the  alleged 
perpetrator,  and  the  health  of  the  whole  institution." 

Cowan  said  the  mishandling  of  the  assault  complaint  was  typical  of 
Canadian  universities'  protection  of  their  professors. 

"Behavior  by  professors  which  would  never  have  been  tolerated  if 
it  had  been  directed  towards  colleagues  has  been  tolerated  when  directed 
towards  students,"  the  report  states. 

"In  the  case  of  Valery  Fabrikant  some  behaviors...escaped  more  than 
passing  notice  because  they  were  not  yet  directed  towards  his  faculty 
colleagues." 

Cowan  also  found  a  warning  to  police  about  Fabrikant's  behaviour, 
sent  only  weeks  before  the  murders,  was  left  unmailed  for  a  week  so 
it  could  be  translated  into  French,  "despite  the  best  evidence  that  the 
[police]  read  very  well  in  either  language." 

Cowan' s  report  was  one  of  two  commissioned  by  Concordia  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  killings. 

The  second  report,  written  by  a  committee  chaired  by  former  York 
University  president  Harry  Arthurs,  looked  into  allegations  made  by 


Fabrikant  before  and  after  the  shooting  that  the  university  tolerated 
widespread  academic  fraud  in  the  engineering  faculty. 

The  Arthurs  report  reluctantly  admits  Fabrikant  was  right,  noting 
evidence  that  he  collaborated  with  three  other  engineering  profs  in  the 
submission  of  the  same  academic  paper  to  several  different  academic 
journals. 

The  report  found  that  similar  papers  authored  by  Fabrikant  and  his 
colleagues  were  submitted  to  journals  in  the  USA,  Germany,  France, 
and  Britain. 

All  the  papers  were  "quite  extraordinarily  similar"  to  work  Fabrikant 
had  originally  published  in  an  obscure  Russian  journal  in  1 97 1 . 

The  Arthurs  report  blamed  an  over-competitive  research  atmos- 
phere, in  which  professors  are  valued  by  how  often  they  publish,  for 
what  amounted  to  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  the  professors. 

The  report  also  criticizes  Concordia  engineering  professor  Seshadri 
Sankar  for  using  a  one-man  corporation  to  compete  with  Concordia  for 
government  grants. 

Beginning  in  October  of  1991,  Fabrikant  used  evidence  of  these 
transgressions  in  abitter  electronic  mail  campaign  against  his  colleagues, 
in  revenge  for  being  repeatedly  denied  the  promotion  to  a  tenured 
position. 

On  Aug.  24,  with  the  university  threatening  to  dismiss  him  unless 
he  stopped  his  accusations,  Fabrikant  brought  four  loaded  handguns  to 
Concordia  and  gunned  down  four  co-workers. 

After  the  trial,  in  which  the  ex-professor  acted  as  his  own  defense 
counsel,  Fabrikant  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  last  August. 

The  top  administrator  at  Concordia,  rector  Patrick  Kenni  f  f,  was  fired 
in  May.  Cowan's  report  criticizes  him  for  being  uninformed  about  the 
running  of  the  university. 

Academic  vice-rector  Rose  Sheinin,  who  is  also  blamed  by  Cowan, 
will  be  leaving  the  university  in  August  after  failing  to  have  her  contact 
renewed. 

Both  reports  paint  Fabrikant  as  a  vicious,  hurtful  man. 

"What  is  missing  is  any  indication  that  Dr.  Fabrikant  ever  feels  or 
expresses  any  compassion  about,  concern  for,  or  even  interest  in  the 
well-being  (or  existence,  for  that  matter)  of  any  other  adult  human 
being,"  Cowan  writes. 

"I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  moment  that  these  'wrong'  decisions... 
can  in  any  way  account  for  or  justify  Dr.  Fabrikant' s  deranged  notions 
of  grievance  resolution." 


chief  who  is  amicable  to  their 
ideas  and  politics." 

In  defiance,  former  co- 
ordinating editor  Chow,  who  was 
fired  by  the  society,  put  out  a 
protest  issue  at  the  end  of  April. 

Prominent  Canadian  journal- 
ists wrote  articles  condemning  the 
council's  action.  Globe  and  Mail 
columnist  Michael  Valpy  and 


CBC  television  correspondent  Joe 
SchlesingerwereamongiheUBC 
alumni  who  wrote  in. 

The  Ubyssey  and  the  council 
have  a  history  ofheated  exchanges. 
In  June  of  1993,  the  council  shut 
down  the  paper  and  appointed  a 
publications  board  to  set  policy 
guidelines  for  the  paper. 

with  files  from  Tanya  Talaga 


Gay  community  angered 
by  bill's  defeat 

BY  Anne  Castelino 
Varsity  Staff 

Angry  members  of  Ontario's  py  and  lesbian  community  say  they 
will  take  the  province  to  court  for  denying  them  same-sex  rights. 

The  legislation  thatcould  have  given  gay  and  lesbian  taxpayers  the 
same  rights  as  heterosexuals,  Bill  1 67,  was  defeated  at  Queen '  s  Paiic 
June  9. 

The  community  is  now  gearing  up  to  fight  fortheir  rights  in  court. 

BobGallagher.Torontoco-ordinatorfor  the  Campaign  for  Equal 
Families,  wants  to  raise  $1  million  to  cover  court  costs. 

"We  are  setting  up  a  legal  defense  fund  to  raise  money  for  court 
challenges,"  Gallagher  said.  "We  have  a  team  of  about  30  lawyers 
so  far." 

The  CEF  was  set  up  six  weeks  agoby  the  Coalition  ofLesbianand 
Gay  Rights,  specifically  to  lobby  for  Bill  167. 

The  CEF  has  become  the  prime  mobilizer  for  the  political  action 
surrounding  same-sex  rights.  On  Sunday,  it  led  the  annual  gay  and 
lesbian  Pride  Day  parade  on  a  detour  to  Queen's  Park. 

Parade-goers  formed  acirck  around  the  legislature  and  tied  apink 
ribbon  around  it. 

The  parade,  which  drew  350,000  gays,  lesbians  and  their  support- 
ers, was  the  largest  Pride  E>ay  ever  held  in  Toronto. 

'It  was  by  far  the  largest  parade  ever,"  Gallagher  said.  "It  had 
the  political  focus  that  we  have  not  had  in  years.  People  were  unified 
...  realizing  we  are  ail  in  the  same  boat." 

Gallagher  said  he  is  opposed  to  identifying  closeted  gays,  or  outing 
MPPs  who  voted  against  the  bill. 

In  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  Xtra,  Toronto's  lesbian  and  gay 
biweekly,  89  percent  said  they  would  support  publishing  the  names 
of  closeted  MPPs  who  voted  against  the  bill. 

"At  CEF,  we  are  opposed  to  it,"  Gallagher  said."  We  consider 
it  a  misdirection  of  anger." 

But  Ed  McDonnell,  a  former  member  of  Lesbians,  Gays  and 
Bisexuals  of  U  of  T,  disagrees. 

"Normally  I  would  be  opposed  to  it.  But  if  you  are  working 
against  your  own  commimity  then  you  should  be  ouied.  If  you 
impede  on  other  people's  rights  then  others  will  impede  on  your  right 
to  remain  closeted." 

The  press  has  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  way  the  legislation 
affects  the  personal  lives  of  homosexual  people,  says  Gallagher. 

"People  see  demonstrations  and  do  not  understand  why  they  are 
mad.  You  aremadwhenyouloseyourchildor  can' t  go  to  your  lover' s 
funeral." 

The  defeat  of  the  bill  has  been  a  rallying  cry  for  gays  and  lesbians, 
says  U  of  T  student  Maureen  Engel. 

"The  loss  of  Bill  1 67  has  really  galvanized  the  community.  People 
are  very  angry  and  becoming  active,"  said  Engel. 

McDonnell,  now  a  U  of  T  graduate,  agrees. 

"The  defeat  was  an  intense  disappointment  but  it  has  awakened 
people.  They  feel  they  have  a  right  to  be  angry,"  he  said. 

Trinity  College  chaplain  Robert  Black  said  anger  in  the  gay  and 
lesbian  community  was  justified. 

"It  is  cruel  and  unnecessary  that  they  should  suffer  for  who  they 
are,"  he  said. 

Black  said  he  believes  that  recognition  is  ultimately  inevitable. 


Some  times  you  feel  like  a  nuf...Dan  Quayle  visited 
Toronto  last  week.  (Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Major  quake  possible  for 
Toronto,  U  of  T  geologists  find 

Scientists  find  new  fault  line  in  Lake  Ontario 


BY  Kim  Burtnyk 
Varsity  Staff 

Toronto  may  be  hit  with  a  major 
earthquake  in  the  next  50  years,  a 
U  of  T  geologist  has  concluded 
after  the  discovery  of  a  new  geo- 
logical fault  on  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  discovery  of  the  fault  dur- 
ing sonar  searches  of  the  lake  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  po- 
tential for  serious  earthquake  ac- 
tivity in  the  area,  according  to  U 
ofT  earth  andenvironmental  stud- 


ies professor  Arsalan  Mohajer. 

Although  a  major  eanhquake 
has  not  occurred  in  the  Toronto 
area  in  recent  history,  Mohajer 
says  it  may  be  a  geologic  inevita- 
bility. 

"We  just  haven't  lived  here 
long  enough,"  he  said.  'The  his- 
tory of  earthquakes  in  the  region 
goes  back  [millions  of]  years. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  driving  force  of  this  activity 
has  just  suddenly  stopped  in  the 
twentieth  century." 

Using  a  submarine  employed 
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by  an  American  research  expedi- 
tion to  examine  the  health  of  the 
Great  Lakes  earlier  this  summer, 
geologists  were  able  to  examine 
the  ridges  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  25  km  south  of  Toronto. 

Mohajer  said  researchers  were 
surprised  to  f  ind  that  the  Paleozoic 
rock  has  been  pushed  up  above 
the  lake  sediment  and  the  bedrock 
is  standing  nearly  vertical ,  "(lend- 
ing) support  to  our  hypothesis 
that  the  crust  is  under  tremendous 
horizontal  stresses." 

Based  on  their  findings,  scien- 
tists have  estimated  there  is  a  50 
per  cent  chance  of  an  earthquake 
measuring  5.0 on  the  Richler  scale, 
enough  to  rattle  dishes  and  break 
windows,  occurring  within  the 
next  50  years.  The  chances  of  a 
magnitudc6earthquakc,  lOtimcs 
more  powerful,  arc  approximately 
20  per  cent,  with  a  less  than  one 
percent  chance  of  experiencing  an 
earthquake  measuring  7. 

There  are  four  faults  known  in 
the  lake  spanning  the  Pickering, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  Niagara 
regions. 

According  to  Mohajer.  the  lin- 
ear pattern  of  magnetic  charges  in 
the  rock  associated  with  the  new 
find  pass  under  Pickering's  nu- 
clear power  plant. 

Researchers  have  set  up  a  net- 
work of  seismographic  equipment 
in  the  east  Toronto  area,  where 
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the  faults  cross,  to  monitor  their 
activity.  This  week,  ocean  bot- 
tom seismographs  will  also  be 
deployed  to  monitor  the  new  fault. 

According  to  Mohajer,  small 
tremors  are  detected  in  the  region 
about  three  times  per  month. 

hi  the  20th  century,  a  total  of 
55  small  earthquakes  have  been 
felt  between  Toronto  and  Hamil- 
ton, 

Classical  geological  thinking 
atuibutes  the  faults  to  the  slow 
reshaping  of  the  earth's  crust  as  it 
rebounded  after  the  glaciers  re- 
ceded from  the  region  1 3,000years 
ago.  Geologists  now  believe  the 
faults  are  also  the  result  of  com- 
pression as  North  America  is 
squee7£d  between  the  expanding 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  driving  Pa- 
cific Plate  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
continent,  verified  by  the  finding 
of  the  recent  ridges. 

The  faults  in  Lake  Ontario  may 
also  be  related  to  crustal  spread- 
ing in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  val- 
ley. According  to  Mohajer,  the 
rift  may  extend  further  into  the 
lake  than  previously  believed, 
affecting  the  strength  and  strtjc- 
ture  of  the  earth  s  crust  under  the 
lake. 

Mohajer  said  the  goal  of  the 
research  is  not  to  frighten  people, 
but  to  change  national  building 
codes  and  educate  people  to  "be 
conservative,  be  aware  and  con- 
sider all  of  ihc  possibilities"  in 
considering  the  chances  of  a  local 
earthquakes. 
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"I  knew  we  shouldn't  have  used  an  Oopee  ball!" 

Physics  department  loses 
antenna  in  deep  sea  vent 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  physics  researchers  are 
hoping  their  deep  sea  experiments 
this  summer  do  not  include  a  re- 
peat of  a  Huke  $42,000  accident 
which  occurred  last  spring. 

The  incident  occurred  3.7  km 
below  the  sea's  surface  on  the 
Mid- Atlantic  Ridge  when  one  of 
four  radio  antennas,  used  for  an 
electromagnetic  survey  of  hot  air 
vents  on  the  ocean  floor,  was 
accidentally  dropped  into  the 
vent,  directly  from  the  surface. 

The  site,  known  as  the  Trans 
Atlantic  Geotraverse  (TAG) 
hydroihermal  mound,  is  approxi- 
mately I50-2(X)  m  in  diameter, 
rising  about  50  m  above  the  ocean 
Hoor.  A  20  m  opening  at  the  peak 
of  the  mound  acts  as  a  vent,  occa- 
sionally ejecting  hot  sea  water 
which  has  penetrated  the  ocean 
Hoor. 

The  team  of  international  re- 
searchers, including  several  from 
U  of  T,  were  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  internal  structure  of  the 
mound  to  gain  more  data  on  how 
it  is  formed. 


To  study  the  mound  research- 
ers dive  down  to  the  vent  in  a 
submersible  along  with  an  elec- 
tronic u^smitter.  Receivers,  such 
as  the  lost  radio  antenna,  are 
weighted  and  dropped  from  the 
surface,  where  they  are  expected 
to  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vent. 
They  arc  then  moved  into  place 
using  large  arms  on  the  submers- 
ible. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
team's  oansmittcrs  fell  right  down 
the  vent,  and  was  irretrievably 
lost. 

U  of  T  physics  professor  and 
experiment  organizer,  Nigel 
Edwards,  said  the  chances  of  los- 
ing the  equipment  into  the  vent 
itself  were  slim  and  a  once-in-a- 
lifctime  occurrence. 

"It's  like  uying  to  hit  the  bull's- 
eye  of  a  dartboard  from  3  .5  km," 
he  said.  "In  10  to  13  years,  we 
haven't  lost  anything.  I  think  that's 
a  pretty  good  record." 

Edwards  and  several  U  of  T 
students  will  be  joining  with  re- 
searchers from  the  universities  of 
California  and  San  Diego  this 
month  to  study  a  similar  mound 
off  the  coast  of  Briti.sh  Columbia. 
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fearless  Sun  Worshipers  Beuicire 

O  Skin  concer  uuill  strike  one  in  seven  people.  Are  you  taking  precoutions?  O 


Bv  Brcndr  Goldstcin 

VorsityStoff 

It's  a  hot,  sunny,  summer  day. 
You  are  on  your  way  out  of  your 
cozy,  air  conditioned  home.  The 
question  is,  are  you  prepared? 

Heard  of  safe  sex?  Start  think- 
ing safe  sun. 

Health  experts  say  recent  rev- 
elations about  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion and  the  thinning  ozone  layer 
mean  the  days  of  frying  on  the 
beach  in  a  bikini  are  over. 

Just  going  to  sit  in  the  sun  to 
"get  a  bit  of  colour"?  Think  a  tan 
can  be  healthy?  Think  you're 
protected  because  you  already 
have  a  tan?  Maybe  you  have  dark 
or  black  skin,  so  you  don' t  need  to 
wear  sunscreen,  right? 

Wrong... 

The  Healthy  Tan 

Dermatologists  now  say  the 
healthy  tan  is  a  myth.  "The  ear- 
liest sign  of  damage  is  a  tan,"  says 
Sunnybrook's  Neil  Shear. 

"It's  not  bad  damage,  it  is  a 
measure  that  U V  rays  have  pen- 
etrated the  skin  and  produced 
some  damage,"  says  Shear. 

Shear  said  any  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation penetrating  the  skin  can 


cause  cellular  damage. 

"When  you  tan,  UV  light  is 
going  through  the  skin  and  stimu- 
lates pigment  cells.  It  does  affect 
the  cells  as  it  passes  through, 
sometimes  it  damages  them.  Over 
time  the  skin  may  not  be  able  to 
repair  the  damage, '  says  Shear. 

Dark  Skin  No 
Protection 

Beware,  people  who  have  dark  or 
black  skin.  It  will  not  protect  you 
from  all  ultraviolet. 

"People  who  have  black  skin 
can  bum,"  says  Barbaranne  Croll, 
a  pharmacist  at  the  Ontario  Can- 
cer Institute  in  Toronto.  "Dark 
skin  has  an  SPF  [sun  protection 
factor]  of  about  three  but  the  rays 
can  still  go  deep  into  the  skin  and 
cause  damage." 

Ultraviolet  radiation  has  two 
types  of  rays  that  actually  hit  the 
earth,  called  UVA  and  UVB,  ac- 
cording to  Pauline  Jackson  of  the 
Toronto  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment. It  was  once  thought  that 
only  UVB  rays  were  dangerous — 
they  cause  the  painful  red  bums 
most  of  us  are  familiar  with. 

It  is  now  known  that  UVA  rays 
can  be  just  as  dangerous.  They  can 
go  through  glass,  and  they  are  in 


Not  just  another  day  at  the  beach. 


existence  year  round,  not  just 
when  its  hot  and  sunny.  The  Ca- 
nadian Dermatology  Association 
says  they  also  affect  deeper  tis- 
sues in  the  skin,  and  may  cause 
more  serious  and  long-lasting  dam- 
age, including  wrinkling,  aging — 
and  even  the  development  of  skin 
cancer. 

"Skin  cancer  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  cancer  in  Canada;  it's 
incidence  is  increasing  every  year. 
In  1983  there  were  20,000  cases, 
in  1 994  there  were  50,000.  One  in 
seven  children  bom  today  will 
develop  skin  cancer  in  their 
lifetimes,"says  Barbaranne  Croll, 
a  pharmacist  of  the  Ontario  Can- 
cer Institute  at  the  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital. 

Malignant  melanoma,  the  most 
fatal  form  of  skin  cancer,  usually 
strikes  people  in  the  prime  of 
their  lives,  usually  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  50. 

"Malignant  melanoma  is  the 
most  fatal  form  of  cancer,"  says 
Croll.  "It  can  be  caused  by  in- 
tense exposure  to  the  sun  that  is 
not  frequent.  One  peeling  or  blis- 
tering bum  in  childhood  can  dou- 
ble your  risk  of  getting 
melanoma,"  she  says. 

But  Croll  also  says  the  damage 
from  both  types  of  rays  are  cumu- 
lative. Both  a  sunbum  (acute  dam- 
age to  the  skin)  and  a  tan  (chronic 
damage)  can  lead  to  skin  cancer. 

A  False  Sense  of 
Security 

Before  you  rush  out  to  buy  a 
bottle  of  sunscreen  and  hit  the 
beach,  you  should  know  sunscreen 
doesn't  necessarily  protect  you 
from  cancer. 

"Sunscreens  provide  a  false 
sense  of  protection,"  says  Pam 
Scharfe  of  the  Toronto  Public 
Health  Department.  "You  will 
not  find  one  that  says  it  will  pro- 
tect you  from  cancer."  She  points 
out  sunscreen  manufacturers 
don't  claim  their  products  pre- 
vent cancer. 

Scharfe  describes  herself  as  a 
reformed  sun  worshipper.  She 


says  the  years  of  exposure  have 
added  up  to  sun-damaged  skin. 
She  has  already  had  a  few  pre- 
cancerous growths  removed  from 
her  body. 

Jackson  says  people  are  not 
taking  appropriate  precautions 
with  the  sun. 

"The  recent  increase  in  skin 
cancer  is  not  related  directly  to 
ozone  thinning  but  behavior.  Peo- 
ple are  spending  more  time  in  the 
sun  and  are  going  to  hotter  coun- 
tries," says  Jackson. 

Both  Jackson  and  Scharfe  say 
sunscreen  should  only  be  seen  as 
the  final  line  of  defense. 

A  better  defense  is  to  stay  out 
of  the  sun  during  the  peak  hours 
11  am  to  4  pm,  wear  long  loose 
clothing,  a  hat,  and  protect  your 
eyes  with  sunglasses,  they  say. 

The  multitude  of  sun  products 
on  the  market  can  make  choosing 
the  right  product  very  difficult. 

There  are  tanning  lotions  with 
no  protection,  that  prevent  your 
skin  from  drying  out  as  you  fry. 
Better  are  sunscreens,  which  fil- 
ter out  harmful  U V  rays,  by  com- 
bining with  the  skin  and  chemi- 
cally absorbing  them  before  they 
can  penetrate  and  cause  damage. 

Finally  there  are  sunblocks, 
that  physically  block  the  sun  with 
ingredients  like  zinc  oxide  and 
titanium  dioxide.  This  is  the  stuff 
that  makes  your  friendly  neigh- 
bourhood lifeguard's  nose  white. 

Croll  warns  not  to  get  these 
products  confused,  or  you  will 
not  be  getting  the  protection  you 
expect  and  need. 

"Most  sunscreens  have  a 
chemical  that  absorb  UVA  and  B 
[rays].  They  call  themselves 
sunblocks  but  they  are  sunscreen 
—  if  you  can  see  through  it  when 
you  put  it  on,  it  is  a  sunscreen." 

"You  don't  have  to  spend  big 
bucks  to  get  a  good  quality  prod- 
uct either,"  continues  Croll. 
"You  should  read  the  label  before 
you  buy,"  she  stresses. 

Products  that  contain  PAB  A,  a 
complex  compound  found  in 
many  sun  lotions,  stay  on  the 


Whan  skin  car\cer  hits  homa 

Tf]<?  etory  of  a  younq  man  faced  with  the  deadly  dleeaee 


"I  was  diagnosed  in  March  of 
1994,"  Paul  says. 

Two  children  msh  through  the 
kitchen  anxious  to  get  their  fa- 
ther's attention.  They  whisper  to 
oneanother,  giggle,  andmake  faces. 
Life  is  normal  for  this  upper- 
middle  class  family — aside  from 
the  bomb  that  was  dropped  a  few 
short  months  ago. 

Paul,  34,  is  the  father  of  two 
young  boys.  He  is  a  well-re- 
spected, self-made  business  man. 
He  also  happens  to  have  skin 
cancer. 

Being  stricken  with  a  com- 
pletely preventable  killer  disease, 
and  at  such  a  young  age,  can  be 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Paul's 
voice  lowers  to  a  mumble  as  he 
describes  what  happened  to  him. 

"[The  cancer  is]  from  the  sun," 
he  admits.  "My  doctor  said  it 
was  definately  harmful  UV  [ul- 
traviolet] rays  from  the  sun  that 
are  responsible... I  am  the  only 
one  to  blame." 

"I  never  used  any  used  any 
sort  of  SPF  lotion  (Sun  Protectant 
Factor).  I  always  had  my  shirt  off 
in  the  summer  doing  gardening. 


barbecueing." 

"I  had  a  mole  on  my  chest," 
says  Paul.  "It  had  been  there  all 
my  life.. .for  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member, and  it  just  seemed  to  be 
getting  bigger  and  darker." 

"It  was  a  routine  check  up  and 
I  just  popped  the  question  about 
the  mole.  My  GP  was  concemed 
and  did  a  skin  graph  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  mole." 

A  week  later,  after  numerous 
tests,  Paul  heard  the  news  that 
would  change  the  rest  of  his  life, 
the  lives  of  his  children,  and  the 
life  of  his  wife  of  13  years.  His 
mole  was  malignant.  He  had  skin 
cancer. 

"Words  can't  describe  my  ini- 
tial reaction,"  he  says,  shakily. 
"I  was  surprised,  shocked,  afraid, 
butitwasn'tafearof  dying.  It  was 
a  fear  of  never  watching  my  chil- 
dren graduate.  It  was  a  fear  of  not 
spending  at  least  60  years  with 
my  wife.  I  was  in  denial  at  first. 
Then  I  realized  it  was  cancer." 

"The  most  difficult  part  of  the 
realization  of  my  cancer  was  tell- 
ing my  boys." 

"At  first  when  they  heard  the 


word  'cancer,'  they  were,  of 
course,  terrified.  We  talked  about 
it;  they  listened  and  everything 
seems  to  be  fine.  They  seem  to  be 
fine,"  he  continues.  "I  wonder 
how  they  feel  inside." 

"My  wife  is  the  one  who  has 
kept  my  hopes  up,"  he  says 
proudly. 

"She  has  really  gone  out  and 
educated  herself.  She  believes 
everything  will  be  alright.  She  is 
so  optimistic  and  that  makes  me 
optimistic." 

"My  doctors  fear  the  cancer 
may  spread  to  my  lymph  nodes," 
continues  Paul.  "If  this  is  the 
case,  we  will  be  fighting  a  far  more 
difficult,  uphill  battle." 

"But  they  [the  doctos]  are  very 
optimistic,"  he  says  with  confi- 
dence. "They  have  reassured  me 
that  I  have  a  very  good  chance... 
my  chances  for  survival  are  high. 
Because  it  was  found  so  early,  the 
doctor  believed  he  could  remove 
the  cancerous  area,  and,  well,  so 
far,  so  good.  I  didn't  give  the 
cancer  a  chance  to  spread." 

"My  only  advice  to  the  idiots 
that  still  brave  the  sun  after  all  the 


information  we  have  been  fed 
through  science  and  the  media  is 
use  sun  protection...  always," 
says  Paul,  rolling  his  eyes.  "I 
can't  stress  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  shading  your  face  with  a 
hat,  thickly  layering  sun  protec- 
tion lotions,  and  keeping  your 
shirt  on." 

MiCHELE  Parent 
Sun  Sensitive? 

Over  the  counter  and  pre- 
scription drugs  may  be  in- 
fluencing how  fast  you  bum. 
They  can  cause  complica- 
tions when  out  in  the  sun. 

Drugs  to  be  cautious  of 
include  antibiotics,  diuret- 
ics ,  anti-depressants,  anti- 
psychotics, antidiabetic 
preparations  and  some  acne 
drugs. 

Be  weary  and  ask  your  doc- 
tor questions  about  side  ef- 
fects before  using  any  kind 
of  prescription  or  non-pre- 
scription drug. 

Canadian  Dermatology 
Association 


Basal  cell  carcinomas. 

longest  in  water.  But  some  people' 
may  be  sensitive  to  the  product. 

Rule  of  thumb :  i  f  you  get  a  rash, 
choose  a  PABA-free  product. 

Products  that  contain 
benzophenones,  a  popular  sun- 
screen ingredient,  are  the  only 
products  to  absorb  UVA  rays. 
Even  better  is  Parsol  1 789,  which 
absorbs  a  larger  spectrum  of  UVA 
rays.  Many  products  contain  all 
three:  these  products  are  the  best 
if  you  are  on  a  dmg  that  makes 
your  skin  more  sun-sensitive. 

Croll  says  that  you  should  go 
with  a  product  that  protects  you 
from  as  broad  a  spectmm  of  harm- 
ful rays  as  possible.  She  also  sug- 
gests that  you  should  put  a  sun- 
screen on  a  half-hour  before  you 
go  out  in  the  sun,  or  you  may  be 
burned  before  it  is  absorbed  into 
the  skin. 

"If  achild  wears  a  sunscreen  of 
SPF  1 5  or  higher  up  to  age  1 8, 80 
per  cent  of  cancers  can  be 
avoided,"  Croll  said. 

Fakin'  It 

"Who  are  we  trying  to  kid,  we  all 
want  a  little  bit  of  colour,"  says 
Sharon  McBride  of  Clinique  Cos- 
metics. However  McBride  says 
there  are  better  ways  than  sun- 
bathing. 

McBride,  whose  motto  is 
"fake  rather  than  bake,"  recom- 


mends Clinique's  Self  Tanning 
products,  which  are  creams  or 
sprays  that  when  applied  give 
you  that  mid-summer  bronze  look 
without  spending  until  mid-sum- 
mer in  the  sun. 

"Self-tanning  products  react 
with  amino  acids  in  the  skin  and 
cause  them  to  change  colour,"  she 
continues .  Even  freckled  and  very 
hght  skinned  people  can  use  them. 

"A  self-tanning  product  would 
give  you  an  even  colour  because 
the  amino  acids  are  there,  even  if 
you  have  freckles,"  says 
McBride. 

Although  there  is  nothing  like  a 
glorious  summer  day  in  the  heart 
of  Toronto,  times  are  a  changin' 
and  so  is  the  capacity  for  the  sun 
to  be  harmful.  It  is  time  to  gel  sun 
smart,  and  protect  yourself. 

lilhol  is  SPF? 

SPF  [Sun  Protection  Factor] 
i  measures  how  much  UVB  ra- 
diation is  blocked.  If  with 
nothing  on  you  get  a  bum  In 
10  minutes,  and  with  a  sun- 
screen you  get  a  bum  in  60 
minutes,  the  SPF  Is  6,  the 
number  of  times  your  natu- 
ral protection  the  sunscreen 
offers  you. 

Dr.  Neil  Shear 


SUN  SENSITIVITY 


TEST 


B  Your  risk  of  skin  cancer  is  releated  to  your  skin  type  and  the 

■  amount  of  time  you  spend  in  the  sun.  How  vulnerable  are  you? 

■  (Test  courtesy  of Dr.NeilSear.UofT)  YES  NO 

■   — 

I  have  red  or  blonde  hair  o  o 

■ 

■  /  have  light  coloured  eyes  -  blue,  green  or  grey   o  o 

■  I  always  bum  before  I  tan  o  o 

■  I  freckle  easily  o  o 

■  I  have  many  moles  o  o 
"  /  had  two  or  more  blistering  sunburns  before  I 

■  turned  18  O  O 

■  I  lived  or  had  a  long  vacation  in  a  tropical  climate 

■  as  a  child  O  O 

■  There  is  a  family  history  of  skin  cancer  o  o 
.  I  work  outdoors  o  o 
^  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  outdoor  activities  O  O 
*  I  am  an  indoor  worker  but  like  to  get  out  in  the 

■  sun  as  much  as  possible  when  I  am  able        o  o 

■  Scores:  Score  I  point  for  each  "YES."  Add  one  point  if  you  use 

■  any  tanning  devices, 
a  8-10  -  High  risk  zone. 

■  4-7  -  Increased  risk  zone. 

■  1-3  -  You're  still  at  risk.  Carry  on  being  careful. 
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Fighting  For  Their  Right  to  Grow  Up 

The  Beastie  Boys  discuss  maturity,  communication  and  some  old  bullshit 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Beastie  Boys  are  back  —  harder  and  louder 
than  ever,  and,  as  some  have  said,  older  and 

wiser. 

But  during  a  recent  press  conference  in  To- 
ronto, they  proved  otherwise,  playing  with  the 
minds  of  naive  college  journalists. 

"It's  hard,  that's  why  I  have  to  have  my  bran 
in  the  morning,"  mocks  Mike  D  when  asked 
about  the  band's  new  maturity. 

"To  light  the  mike,"  adds  Ad-Rock.  "Old 
people  have  prunes  in  the  morning — get  me  my 
glass  of  prune  juice!" 

"Yah,  maturing,  that  sounds  good.  I  don't 
know,  it'sjust  recording  weird  music,  y'know. 
You  make  a  record  and  put  it  out  there  and  sell 
it  and  do  whatever  and  then  people  write  about 
it  and  they  write  whatever  they  want,"  he  con- 
tinues. 

But  all  jokes  aside,  they  do  get  to  business, 
and  that's  promoti  ng  their  new  album,  /// Com- 
munication (Grand  Royal/Capitol)  and  an 
upcoming  slot  on  the  latest  incarnation  of 
Lollapalooza.  Holed  up  in  a  small  conference 
room  in  a  downtown  hotel,  the  band,  Mike  D, 
Ad-Rock  and  MCA,  seem  a  bit  leery  about  the 
actual  set-up  of  the  day's  press  conference. 

"Have  we  ever  done  anything  like  this  be- 
fore?" asks  Ad-Rock,  to  no  one  in  particular. 

Though  the  once  New  York-based  band  has 
moved  on  up  to  Los  Angeles,  they  seem  to 
embrace  their  past  on  the  latest  release,  com- 
bining what  they  do  best —  hip-hop,  rap  and 
hardcore,  bringing  the  sounds  of  their  past  to  a 
new  and  younger  audience. 

"It's  the  stuff  we  grew  up  on,"  says  Mike  D. 
"It's  kinda  always  easy  to  play.  It's  fun  to  play. 
I  don't  want  to  say,  like,  I  always  revert  back  to 
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doing  that,  but  I'll  say  it  anyway." 

"That's  the  sign  of  us  being  old  that  we  like 
stuff  and  the  form  of  music  that  we  grew  up  on. 
Li  ke  everyone  th i  nks  house  music  now  is  I i ke. .. ", 
grimaces  MCA. 

"Yah,  that's  like  when  The  Grateful  Dead 
cover  Sixties  songs,  Bob  Dylan,"  jokes  Mike  D. 

The  band  starts  talking  about  the  Some  Old 
Bullshit  release,  a  collection  of  early  Beastie 
Boys  material  that  did  not  sit  too  well  with  fans. 

As  MCA  puts  it,  "We  got  a  lot  of  letters.  People 
would  be  saying  they  weren't  happy  that  we 
released  that  stuff  because  they  felt  obliged  to 
buy  it  as  fans  and  they  really  hated  it." 

"We  tried  to  warn  people,"  admits  Mike  D. 
"We  tried  to  say,  'Look,  there's  a  sticker  on  it  that 
says  'Rare  early  material.'  It's  called  SomeOld 
Bullshit —  you  don't  get  any  more  direct  than 
that." 

Talk  turns  to  Lollapalooza,  and  the  Beastie 
Boys  get  excited.  "It's  going  to  be  like  summer 
camp,"  declares  MCA. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  Beastie  Boys  had  a  hand 
in  getting  A  Tribe  Called  Quest  onto  the  bill. 

"They  were  pretty  open  about  talking  to  us 
about  what  we  want  to  do,"  i  nforms  MCA.  "The 
on  ly  th  i  ng  we  real  ly  had  to  dema  nd  was  they  get 
rid  of  the  piercing  booth  and  that  they  get  the 
"Squirt  the  Water  in  the  Clown's  Mouth"  booth 
i  n  its  place.  We  just  want  clean  fami  ly  entertai  n- 
ment." 

"We're  ful  ly  supportive  of  people  who  want 
to  pierce  their  body,"  adds  Mike  D. 

"There's  just  a  time  and  a  place  for  every- 
thing," says  Ad-Rock. 

"Besides,  it's  not  very  grunge  to  go  there  and 
get  pierced.  Then  everyone  knows  you  just  got 
pierced  that  day.  If  you  get  pierced  ahead  of 
time,  comedown  and  act  like  you  krKDwall.  You 
lose  the  whole  illusion  for  everyone  to  get 
pierced  at  Lollapalooza,"  says  MCA. 

Despite  rumours  of  co-head- 
liningwith  Smashing  Pumpkins, 
the  band  is,  in  fact,  second-to- 
last  on  the  bill,  a  position  that 
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MCA  gives  a  marginal  thumbs-up  to  this  year's  Lollapalooza  bill 


doesn't  sit  too  well  with  MCA. 

"I  just  wanted  to  go  on  early  'cause  when  I 
went  to  see  Lollapalooza  I  started  to  get  bored 
after,  like,  the  third  or  fourth  band.  So  I  figure 
everyone' s  goi  ng  to  be,  I  i  ke,  sleepi  ng  by  the  t  ime 
we  go  on." 

"That's  bener,"  adds  Mike  D. 

As  the  band  prepared  to  leave,  in  an  unchar- 
acteristic moment  Mike  D  gets  extremely  seri- 
ous about  his  concern  that  white  suburban  kids 
actually  understand  the  true  meaning  of  hip- 
hop. 

"To  me  my  concern  is  that  kids  are  going  to 
get  i  nto  hip-hop  because  they've  seen  it  on  TV 
or  MTV.  But  maybe  there's  a  certain  amount  of 
those  kids  that  don't  really  develop  an  under- 
standing of  what  those  people  are  real  ly  si  nging, 
don't  get  to  know  the  music  firsthand,  so  it's 
important  to  me. 

"You  can  get  really  misled  by  just  going  off  on 
the  images  that  you  might  be  fed  as  opposed  to 


(Kate  MilberryA/S) 

really  listening  to  the  music  and  getting  to  know 
whatthe  people  are  experiencing  in  a  firsthand 
manner.  And  then  beyond  that  it's  just  natural. 

"If  you  get  really  interested  and  really  in- 
volved with  being  a  fan  or  just  listening  to 
people's  music  then  you  really  find  out  more 
about  what  you're  doi  ng,  where  they're  comi  ng 
from  and  you 're  going  to  kinda  develop  that.  So 
it's  a  little  disconcerting  for  me." 

But,  of  course,  Ad-Rock  is  there  to  guarantee 
the  interview  doesn't  end  in  a  serious  tone. 
Bringing  up  his  shoe  to  the  table,  he  pro- 
nounces that  "Wallabees  are  coming  back.  I 
think  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  be  wearing 
them." 

The  Beastie  Boys  will beatL ollapalooza  Thurs- 
day, July  28  at  Molson  Park  with  the  Smashing 
Pumpkins,  George  Clinton,  the  Breeders,  A 
Tribe  Called  Quest,  Nick  Cave,  L7  and  the 
Boredoms. 


A  Midsummer  Night's  Scream 

Spoken  word  festival  takes  over  from  Canadian  stage 


by  Tracy  Bohan 


Roll  over,  Shakespeare.  On  Monday,  july  1 8, 1 6  local  authors  will 
take  over  the  Canadian  Stage  Company's  Dream  in  High  Park  set 
for  an  evening  of  poetry  and  storytelling  dubbed  The  Scream  in 
High  Park. 

Billed  as  "a  carnival  of  the  spoken  word,"  the  second  annual 
Scream  brings  together  an  eclectic  group  of  new  and  established 
writers.  Scheduled  performers  include  dub  hero  Clifton  Joseph, 
p»oet/playwright/ columnist  Sonja  Mills,  and  Governor  General's 
Award  winner  Al  Purdy.  M.  Nourbese  Philip,  Mac  MacArthur, 
Susan  Musgrave,  Nino  Ricci  and  Rafael  Barreto-Rivera,  of  the  Four 
Horsemen  fame,  will  also  be  taking  to  the  stage. 
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The  Scream  in  High  Park  was  conceived  on  the  patioof  Futures 
cafe  last  summer  when  local  poet  Matthew  Remski  discovered 
that  the  CSC  stage  in  High  Park  would  lie  empty  for  one  night. 
Remski  quickly  organized  a  group  of  writers  who  put  the  space 
to  good  use  —  attracting  over  450  people  to  the  first  annual 
"Scream." 

This  year,  the  position  of  artistic  director  falls  to  Peter  McPhee, 
one  of  last  year's  performers.  McPhee  enjoys  the  casual  nature 
of  the  event:  "A  big  part  of  our  audience  last  year  was  people  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  park  that  day  and  wandered  toward  the 
stage."  He  encourages  people  to  bring  "a  blanket,  a  picnic  and 
a  friend"  in  order  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  outdoor  setting. 

The  festivities  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  7PM,  and  audience 
members  are  encouraged  to  make  a  $5  donation  (all  profits  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  Metro  Toronto  Movement  for  Literacy). 
McPhee  is  excited  about  this  year's  lineup  of  performers.  Possi- 
ble highlights  include  Steve  McCaffery  ("completely  unpredict- 
able"), Nancy  Dembowski  ("from-the-soul  delivery"),  and,  of 
course,  Purdy,  who  never  fails  to  entertain  an  audience.  Al- 
though the  performers  have  been  organized  into  four  "sets,"  the 
atmosphere  is  described  as  decidedly  loose  —  audiences  should 
expect  the  unexpected. 

As  the  success  of  events  like  "The  Scream"  indicates,  spoken 
word  is  becoming  an  increasingly  popular  medium.  Poetry 
"slams"  are  taking  place  in  clubs  across  North  America,  and  MTV 
has  started  promoting  young  poets/performers  such  as  Maggie 
Estep  and  Reg  E.  Gaines.  Following  suit.  Much  Music  iscurrently 
producing  a  series  of  spoken  word  videos. 

McPhee  hopes  that  the  current  flurry  of  activity  will  widen  the 
audience  for  poetry  and  encourage  people  to  express  them- 
selves. However,  his  primary  concern  about  the  so-called  "spo- 
ken word  revival"  is  that  "the  craft  of  writing  is  never  lost  in  the 
process." 

The  Scream  in  High  Park  brings  the  spoken  word  back  to  the 
basics:  storytellers,  an  audience  and  the  stars  overhead.  McPhee's 
mandate  is  to  "break  down  barriers"  between  writer  and  audi- 
ence: "Spoken  word  isbasicallyjust  storytelling — the  most  direct 
form  of  communication  that  there  is.  The  Scream  in  High  Park  is 
an  opportunity  to  bring  the  writers  and  the  audience  together  in 
a  beautiful  setting,  surrounded  by  trees.  Who  knows,  when 
people  get  home  maybe  they'll  sit  around  the  living  room  telling 
stories  to  each  other. " 
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Fringe  Festival  Probes  the  Subconscious 

Varsity  hacks  offer  up  a  partial  guide  to  Toronto's  sassiest  tlieatre  event 


Much  Moose  Theatre  has  de- 
cided to  stage  Howard  Barker's 
Judith:  A  Parting  From  the  Body,  which, 
at  times,  seems  to  be  a  strange  choice. 
A  strange  choice  because  Barker,  a 
well  respected  British  playwright,  has 
penned  an  uneven,  if  ambitious,  play. 

Judith  begins  as  a  stark  meditation 
on  death,  then  circles  into  an  explora- 
tion of  the  cruelty  of  seduction,  before 
finally  linking  the  two.  John 
Weisgerber,  as  Holofernes,  opens  the 
play  caught  in  a  spotlight  while  he 
philosophizes  on  the  meaning  of 
death.  It  begins  as  a  rant  without  con- 
text, but  slowly  Holofernes  reveals  his 
life  as  a  general  and  hisplansto  slaugh- 
ter thousands  the  next  day. 

Enter  Judith  (passionately  played  by 
Linda  Prystawski)  and  the  servant  girl 


OudyWhite).AsJudith's  servant,  White 
has  the  undaunting  task  of  playing  the 
comic  foil,  to  both  Judith  and 
Holofernes,  for  the  first  half  of  the  play. 


Judith:  A  Parting 
From  tlie  Body 

written  by  Howard  Barker 

Helen  Gardiner  Phelan 
Playhouse 
July  6  6:00  PM 
July  7  7:30  PM 
July  8  3:00  PM 
July  10  4:30  PM 


What  follows  is  a  bizarre  and  mystify- 
ing dance  of  seduction. 

Judith  frequently  changes  mood  in 
order  to  attract,  or  at  least  please. 


Holofernes,  and  the  flirtation  gives  all 
of  the  actors  a  chance  to  show  their 
talents.  The  process  of  seduction 
moves  Judith  from  claiming  to  be 
melancholy,  to  being  seductively  ag- 
gressive, to  playing  a  hurt  child. 
Prystawski  plays  all  of  these  mood 
changes  wel  I,  but  one  cannot  help  but 
think  that  she  may  have  gone  to  the 
Glenn  Close  school  of  shouting. 

White's  servant  girl  is  finally  given  a 
chance  to  expand  on  her  character 
towards  the  end  of  the  play,  when  she 
confronts  Judith  and  convinces  her  to 
take  specific  action. 

Judith  offers  a  trio  of  excellent  per- 
formances but  by  the  final  scene  of  the 
play,  you  can't  help  but  feel  a  little  bit 
let  down. 

Kerri  Huffman 


The  connection  between  art  and 
life  is  one  that  is  continuously 
examined  in  post-modern  life.  Rarely 
is  it  done  with  such  wit  as  in  Tug,  put 
on  by  Bert  Bath  Theatre  Productions. 
As  the  play  asks  "What  good  is  a  lamp 
that  can't  be  turned  on?" 

Tugbegins  almost  as  a  performance 
piece,  with  Moony  (Greg  McGrade) 
hooking  Maddie  (Kimberly  Orton)  up 
as  a  lamp  as  part  of  his  "artwork."  The 


Tug 


written  by  Kimberly  Orton 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
July  6  6:30  PM 
July  7  9:30  PM 
Julys  12:30  PM 
July  9  12:30  PM 
July  103:30  PM 


play  is  at  its  best  when  Maddie  and 
Moony  banter  over  the  meaning  and 
function  of  art.  Moony  claims  that 
when  art  is  aware  of  itself  it  is  no  longer 
art.  Thisclaim  links  in  with  Maddie's 
awareness  of  herself  and  offers  a  nice 
transition  to  the  second  half  of  the 
play. 

Maddie,  as  she  becomes  aware  of 
herself,  branches  into  Echo  (Hannah 
Lovejoy)  -  her  subconscious.  This  is 


The  cast  of  Tug  takes  UV  protection  one  step  too  far. 


where  Tug  falters.  Echo  tends  to  be 
reminiscent  of  Fred  Flintstone's  sub- 
conscious (remember  the  angel  and 
devil  on  either  shoulder?)  as  she  ar- 
gues with  Maddie  over  self-determi- 
nation. The  wordplay  (brotherly  love 
vs.  brotherly  hate)  is  somewhat  stale 
because  it  has  been  done  so  many 


times  before. 

Tug  redeems  itself  through  its  hu- 
mour, thanks  to  the  quick  and  witty 
script  written  by  Orton.  Not  only  are 
the  dialogue  and  the  situations  hilari- 
ous, but  Tug  \s  not  afraid  to  mock  itself 
or  art  in  general. 

Kerri  Huffman 


STUDENT 


HANDBOOK! 


Nothing  like  a  filling  meal:  Geoff  Alien  serves  up  Andy  Rukavina 
for  dinner. 


Youth  and  relative  inexperience 
are  hallmarks  of  many  Fringe 
Festival  productions  and  the  most  ex- 
citing shows  invariably  compensate 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  performers. 
If  He  Hollers,  the  first  play  for  newly 
formed  PretzelHead  Productions,  of- 
fers an  energetic  work  by  two  young 


If  He  Hollers 

written  by  Jacob  Richmond  and 
Sheila  Heti 

St.  Vladimir  Theatre 
July  5  3:30  PM 
July  6  2:00  PM 
July  8  9:30  PM 
July  9  5:00  PM 


Canadian  playwrights. 

The  cast  manages  to  present  a  fast- 
moving,  tightly-plotted  script  with  the 
maturity  of  far  more  seasoned  profes- 
sionals. The  company's  accomplish- 
ment is  all  the  more  remarkable  since 
their  founding  members  are  all  under 
the  age  of  2 1 . 

Written  by  Sheila  Heti  and  Jacob 
Richmond,  with  co-direction  by  Leah 


Walker,  If  He  HollersXaV.es  an  absurdist 
and  darkly  comic  look  at  the  plight  of 
Conrad,  a  committed  middle-aged  en- 
vironmentalist try  i  ng  to  stave  off  death 
by  unwillingly  acting  out  scenes  of 
dysfunctional  family  life  with  a  cast  of 
hired  actors.  Conrad's  sense  of  integ- 
rity and  self-assurance  is  gradually 
eroded  by  his  contact  with  the  actors, 
who  cruelly  parody  his  wife  Lydia 
(Patty  Medwid),  his  bigoted  son  (Matt 
Pollack)  and  his  incestuously  inclined 
young  daughter(Sheila  Heti).  Conrad's 
fate  is  grimly  observed  and  eventually 
decided  by  "It,"  a  malevolent  older 
man  played  menacingly  by  Geoffrey 
Allen. 

The  play's  preoccupation  with  fel- 
latio and  castration  suggests  that  the 
playwrights  are  still  fully  enjoyingtheir 
ability  to  shock,  and  perhaps  hints  at 
remnants  of  adolescent  sensibility. 
However,  the  strong  performances  and 
the  tautness  of  the  script,  reminiscent 
of  the  pacing  and  deliberately  uncom- 
municative dialogue  of  Pinter's  plays, 
are  undoubtedly  adult  accomplish- 
ments. 

Heidi  Tiedemann 


UniversaC  CCinic 
of  "ECectroCysis 


•  Speciallzina  In  Men  and  Women 

•  Personalized  Needles  Only 

•  Special  Rates  forNewcomers  and  Students 

•  Complimentary  Consultation 

•  Body  Hair  Removal  by  Waxing 

EVENING  ASD  SATURDAY  APPOINTMENTS  AVAILABLE 
Certified  Electrologiit  tc  Aettfaetician 
Highly  qualified    •    Recommended  by  phTndazu 

9G 1-8464 

Medical  Arti  Btdldbig,  170  St.  Geoi^  St    (  at  Bloor  )    Suite  SS5 


Filled  with  everything  you  need  to  know  to  survive  the  year 
HOUSING 

CAMPUS  BIG*WI6S 

CHEAP  STUFF 


JSTeed  a  FAJOdiuY  Doctor 
Close  to  ZJ.  of  T.  ? 

Dr.  Loraine  Manzig  &  Dr.  Randi  Shaul 

are  accepting  new  patients. 

99  Avenue  Road.       Suite  610  Toronto 
(Just  North  of  Bloor) 

(416)  923-4541 


THBATBE 
FOOD 


BOOKS 


GENX? 


THE  STUDENT  BODY 


STUDENT  AID 


J 


facial 

pedicure 

manicure 


Velvet  Skin  Esthetic  Studio 
Offers  Special  for 
U  of  T  students! 

$37.00  full  leg  wax  $37.00 
$24.00  upper  leg  wax  $24.00 
$13.00      lower  leg  wax  $19.00 


Call  for  appointments. 
Inquire  about  our  electrolysis  sessions 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  969-8473 


"it's  not  true 
that  dogs  see 

only  in  black 
and  white. 

Dogs  see  what 
they  want  to  see.'* 


You  are  your  own  dog 
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VillainElle 

byLynnCrosbie  ^  4 

Coach  House  Press 

Lynn  Crosbie  is  perhaps  the  brightest  young  poet  in  the  country 
and  VillainElle  is  perhaps  the  best  col  lection  of  poetry  to  come 
out  in  years.  Crosbie's  writing  isat  once  personal  yet  surprisingly 
distant. 

VillainElle  is  fi  lied  with  cuitu  ral  references  -  from  quotes  from 
the  Velvet  Underground  and  Patti  Smith  to  poems  that  rewrite 
the  stories  of  Saturday  Night  Fever  and  Aileen  Wuornos.  But 
underneath  these  references  are  narrative  poems  that  set  about 
to  rework  stories  of  the  female  experience.  Saturday  Night  Fever 
starts  out  as  a  I  ight  poetic  description  of  the  danci  ng  scenes,  then 
moves  to  a  darker  working  out  of  women's  role  in  the  film. 

Almost  all  of  the  poems  delve  i  nto  the  female  experience,  but 
not  in  that  heavy-handed  feel-me-bleed  type  of  writing  that  has 
been  so  popu  lar  i  n  the  city  for  so  long.  I  nstead  Crosbie  digs  into 
the  subconscious  and  is  not  afraid  to  represent  women  as 
murderers  (Aileen  Wuornos)  or  even  murder  victims  (as  in 
"Poems  for  Jack  the  Rip- 
per"). W//a/nf//e is  filled 
with  poems  and  images 
of  sexuality  and  violence 
that  serve  to  illustrate 
human  complication 
ratherthantoexplainour 
actions. 

The  book  is  heavily 
narrative  and  personal, 
yet  also  distant.  Herwrit- 
ing  contains  intricate 
metaphors  that  are  so  ef- 
fortless they  can  drift  by 
unnoticed.  VillainElle  is 
a  haunting  book  that 
doesn't  leave  your 
memory. 

Kerri  Huffman 


On  the  Side  of 
the  Angels 

edited  by  Alice  Van  Wart 

Harper  Collins 

When  Elizabeth  Smart  died  in 
1 986,  volumes  of  unpublished 
writing  were  discovered  at  her 
cottage  in  Suffolk,  England. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a 
surge  of  interest  in  the  woman 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the 
classic  accountof  a  tragic  love 
affair.  By  Grand  Centra  I  Station 
I  Sat  Down  and  Wept. 

Besides  theexcellent  biogra- 
phy, By  Heart,  by  U  of  Tprofes- 
sor  Rosemary  Sullivan,  there 
have  been  several  books  com- 
piled from  the  extensive  note- 
books she  kept  during  her 
lifetime.Ange/s  is  the  second 
volume  of  the  Smart  diaries  to 
be  edited  by  former  U  of  T  prof 
Alice  Van  Wart,  and  covers  the 
period  from  1940  until  the  time 
of  her  death. 

This  book  repeats  some  of 
the  material  published  in  an 
earlier  book.  Autobiographies, 
but  also  includes  some  new 
journals.  Entriestendtorunthe 
range  from  the  deeply  personal 
to  the  most  banal,  for  example: 
"November  24,  1 955:  In  bed 
again."  However,  patientSmart 
fans  will  get  a  fascinating  look 
into  the  life  and  mind  of  this 
remarkable  Canadian  author. 

In  her  later  years.  Smart  strug- 
gled to  resume  writing  and  to 
come  to  terms  with  age, 
memory,  remembered  passion 
and  pain.  While  she  sought 
quiet  and  isolation  from  the 
world  to  work  on  her  writing. 
Smart  remained  essentially 
rooted  in  life,  writing  about  the 
lives  of  the  people  around  her 
and  in  the  world  of  nature. 

The  diaries  are  compelling 
for  thei  r  raw  rea  I  ity  —  thi  s  i  s  not 
a  carefully  crafted  novel  or  bi- 
ography, but  an  account  of 
someone's  life  as  they  saw  it. 
They  express  what  it's  really 
like  to  have  lived. 

Sean  Tai 


The  Fermata 

by  Nicholson  Baker 

Random  House 

In  1 992's  Vox,  Nicholson  Baker 
let  us  spy  into  a  phone  sex 
conversation  between  an 
anonymous  couple,  complete 
with  all  the  graphic  details.  This 
time  in  The  Fermata,  Baker  in- 
troduces us  to  Arnold  Strine  as 
he  writes  his  autobiography. 

Apparently,  Arnold  has  the 
power  to  drop  into  the  Fold. 
The  Fold  is  when  Arnold  isable 
to  walk  freely  amongthe  streets 
of  Boston  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  at  a  standstill.  Now 
you're  wondering  what  does 
Arnold  do  in  the  Fold?  Steal 
government  secrets,  rob  banks? 
No,  that  is  not  right,  according 
to  Arnold.  Rather,  he  prefers  to 
undress  women,  and,  if  he's 
really  curious,  take  their  keys 
and  visit  their  apartments,  just 
to  see  how  they  live. 

Sometimes,  he  Will  even  fol- 
low them  home  and  hide  in 
their  apartments  to  see  exactly 
what  they  do  alone.  He  even 
places  sexual  appliances  in 
women  to  see  and  hear  their 
reactions,  stopping  the  world 
just  in  time  to  remove  the  appli- 
ance before  itsdiscovery  by  the 
wearer. 

Adisturbed  little  puppy,  isn't 
he?  It'sperfect  summer  reading 
for  anyone  who  enjoys  pri- 
vately, but  doesn't  admit  pub- 
licly, to  their  love  of  smut. 

Natasa  Hatsios 

Tunnel  Vision 

by  Sarah  Paretsky 

Delacorte  Press 

Sara  Paretsky's  novels  are  a 
good  rebuttal  to  anyone  who 
dismisses  mystery  fiction  as  for- 
mulaic and  predictable. 

Tunnel  Vision  offers  the 
eighth  appearance  of  Paretsky's 
justly  famous  private  investiga- 
tor V.I.  Warshawski,  who 
should  not  be  confused  with 
Kathleen  Turner's  ill-fated  Hol- 


lywood appropriation  of  the  de- 
tective a  few  years  ago,  which 
watered  down  V.  I .'s  pol iti cs  and 
played  up  her  ability  with  a 
handgun. 

Paretsky's  V.I.  is  a  late- 
thirtyish  former  lawyer  equally 
disenchanted  with  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  the  staid  official  in- 
vestigations of  the  police  she 
frequently  collides  with.  Her 
staunch  feminist  convictions 
and  her  stubborn  self-suffi- 
ciency lead  her  to  pursue  what 
one  of  her  friends  caustically 
refers  to  as  V.I. 's  "own  private 
version  of  justice"  rather  than 
more  conventional  avenues  of 
legal  retribution. 

In  her  most  recent  adven- 
ture, V.I.  sets  out  to  discover 
why  a  women's  housing  col- 
lective has  been  denied  a  build- 
ing permit  and  ends  up  uncov- 
ering a  money  laundering  scam 
with  connectionsto  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  a  U.S.  Senator.  Since 
she's  a  detective  with  a  social 
conscience,  V.I.  simultane- 
ously attempts  to  help  the  home- 
less family  she  finds  living  inthe 
rat-infested  basementof  her  de- 
crepit office  building,  and  res- 
cue the  young  daughter  of  a 
former  law  school  acquaintance 
charged  with  her  mother's 
murder. 

As  always,  Paretsky  manages 
to  transcend  the  limitations  of 
genre  fiction  to  create  a  more 
rounded  and  comprehensive 
depiction  of  her  main  charac- 
ter, whose  close  relationships 
and  friendships  add  a  more 
personal  dimension  to 
Paretsky's  most  ambitious  and 
political  novel  to  date. 

Heidi  Tiedemann 


Celtic 
Pamplemousse 
#6 

Jim  Munroe 

Lickspittle  Productions 

IndeperKlent  presses  have  al- 
ways been  around,  publishing 
everything  from  revolutionary 
manifestos  to  pornography. 
However,  the  advent  of  desk- 
top publishing  and  cheap  copy- 
ing technology  have  put  the 
power  of  publishing  into  more 
hands  than  ever  before. 

Some  of  these  hands  are,  of 
course,  more  capable  than  oth- 
ers; the  quality  of  these  self- 
published  'zines  is  as  varied  as 
their  creators.  One  of  the  better 
Toronto  'zines  is  Celtic 
Pamplemousse,  a  smart-as-a- 
whip  boy  'zine  by  multi-talented 
Jim  Munroe. 

CP.  #6  includesa  rant  against 
peoplewhoputon  "fag  voices" 
for  cheap  laughs,  candid  re- 
flection on  dominant/submis- 
sive sexual  archetypes,  and 
convincing  claims  that  straight 
guys  really  can't  tell  if  another 
guy  is  good  looking  or  not. 

My  favorite  is  a  chart  that 
juxtaposes  the  innocent  pleas- 
ures of  boyhood  with  the  soul- 
destroying  expectations  of 
manhood. 

Also,  in  a  harwJy  pull-out, 
mini  -book  format  there's  a  short 
story,  "The  Perfectly  Natural," 
about  the  coolest  chick  at  sum- 
mer camp. 

Jim  also  heads  YIP  (York  In- 
dependent Publishers)  at  York 
University,  which  is  an  advo- 


Stupid  Crimes 

by  Dennis  E.Bolen 

Vintage  Books 

Fifteen  years  as  a  parole  officer  has  given  Vancouver's  Dennis 
Bolen  an  insider's  view  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  the 
assortment  of  petty  criminals,  prostitutes,  and  psychotics  who 
populate  it. 

The  novel's  premise  is  an  interesting  variationon  the  standard 
cops  and  robbers  formula  because,  although  Stupid  Crimes' 
parole  officer  (or  "P.O.")  Barry  Delta  has  the  power  to  i  ncarcer- 
ate,  he  isactually  on  the  sideofthecriminals.  He  genuinely  wants 
to  help  them  mend  their  ways  and  turn  them  into  productive 
members  of  society. 

To  his  credit,  Bolen  has  created  an  essentially  morally  am- 
biguous character  in  Delta.  He  is  like  a  double  agent  for  the 
police  and  the  parolees,  with  only  his  conscience  and  intuition 
toguide  him. Thecriminalsareneitherglorifiednorvilified.  They 
are  lacking  the  knowledge,  means,  or  wi  I  l-power  to  break  away 
from  lifestyles  that  almost  invariably  involve  poverty,  alcohol, 
crime  and,  in  one  case,  mental  illness. 

Occasional  ly,  the  story  takes  on  the  poi  nt  of  view  of  one  of  the 
parolees,  with  uneven  results.  When  Wayne,  a  relatively  harm- 
less petty  criminal,  speaks,  only  the  most  superficial  and  point- 
less insights  are  made.  I'm  sure  that  bad  grammar  is  a  common 
affliction  among  stupid  criminals,  but  I  don't  think  it  counts  as 
defining  a  personality  trait. 

The  most  compelling  writing  occurs  from  the  perspective  of 
Stanley,  the  psychotic 
rapist/murderer.  He 
speaks  with  the  cold, 
warped  logic  of  a 
delusional  schizo- 
phrenic. Stanley's 
thoughts  are  perverse, 
paranoid,  and  chilling, 
but  also  imaginative. 

While  most  of  the 
characters  in  Stupid 
Crimes  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  restraint,  Bolen 
suffers  from  too  much. 
His  "Just  the  facts 
Ma'am"  writing  style 
might  be  okay  for  pa- 
role board  reports  but 
Bolen  isathisbest  when 
heallowshimselftotake 
chances. 


Ellen  Servinis 


cacy  group  for 'zinesters.  You 
can  find  his  stuff  at  The  Beguil- 
ingorcan  write  to:  Jim  Munroe, 
66  Greyhound  Drive, 
Willowdale,  Ont.  M2H  1K3. 
Rememberto  send  a  fair-sized, 
self-addressed  envelope.  You 
won't  regret  it. 

Ellen  Servinis 


The 
Matisse 
.'Stories 

A.S.Byatt 

Random  House 

Sometimes  great  art  can  reflect 
upon  our  own  lives  and  can 
illuminate,  or  even  transform, 
our  vision  of  the  most  ordinary. 
A.S.  Byatt  explores  this  possi- 
bility in  her  new  collection  of 
short  fiction.  The  Matisse  Sto- 
ries. 

Each  of  the  three  stories,  in- 
spired by  a  specific  painting  by 
FHenri  Matisse,  begins  with  a 
deceptively  simple  situation  that 
grows  beyond  its  apparent 
boundaries.  A  middle-aged 
academic's  visit  to  her  hair- 
dresser abruptly  cuts  away  to  a 
vivid  memory  of  heated,  all- 
day  lovemaking.  Two  art  pro- 
fessors meet  for  lunch  and 
praise  ginger-perfumed 


ummep 


steamed  oysters,  while  discuss- 
ing an  anorexic  student  whose 
neuroses  have  manifested 
openly  and  disturbingly  in  her 
work  on  Matisse. 

Byatt's  astute  and  often  witty 
observances  of  life,  its  proc- 
esses, and  human  psychology, 
makeher  stories  especially  read- 
able and  worthwhile.  She  writes 
eloquently  and  intelligently, 
sharing  her  expansive  and 
empathetic  knowledge  of  col- 
our theory,  art  criticism  and 
Matisse.  Byatt  is  one  who  no- 
tices the  beauty  of  ordinary 
things  such  as  orange  slices: 
"They  are  bright,  they  are  glis- 
tening with  juice,  they  are 
packed  with  littleteardropsacs 
of  sweetness." 

Curiously,  despite  the 
splendor  of  words  and  imagery, 
I  found  the  stories  unusually 
uninvolving,  and  only  vaguely 
moving.  Desire,  pain  and  joy 
were  palpable,  but  only  at  the 
edge  of  the  text. 

On  the  other  hand,  what 
makes  The  Matisse  Stories  so 
appealing  is  that  Byatt  chal- 
lenges her  reader,  neither  the 
characters,  nor  their  feelings, 
can  be  pinned  down,  and  her 
stories  are  rather  open-ended, 
retaining  a  sense  of  ambiva- 
lence and  mystery.  Meanings 
fluctuate,  depending  on  how 
you  look  at  it.  Much  like  art. 

Vivian  Wong 


Who  Knows 
What  News 
Lurks  In 
The  Halls 
Of  U  of  T? 

If  you're  INTEI\E5TEn  IN  >J('I\ITING,  PHOTOGRAPHY 
OR  LAYOUT.  LURK  ON  OVER  TO  THE  V\R5ITY 

AT  44  St.  George  5treet;  or  gix  e  u5  a 

CALL  AT  979~2(S31.  "^i'vi  BEEN 

"Cloi^ding  Minw  5ince  1880." 
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Football  Blues  keep  active 

Coach  in  preparation  for  promising  season 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  upcoming  season  couldn't 
look  any  brighter  for  the  Varsity 
Blues  football  team. 

Last  year's  ClAU  champions 
head  coach  Bob  Laycoe  has  had  a 
head  start  on  the  season  acting  as 
guest  defensive  back  coach  for 
the  CFL's  Ottawa  Roughriders 
training  camp  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  June. 

"It's  a  good  experience  going 
to  the  two  week  camp,"  said 
Laycoe. 

"You  can  focus  in  on  football, 
meet  coaches,  make  contacts  and 
pick  up  a  little  bit  of  knowledge." 

It  has  become  a  tradition  in 
Canadian  football  to  have  guest 
coaches  assist  during  these  camps 
and  this  is  the  third  year  that 
coach  Adam  Rita  has  asked 
Laycoe  to  work  with  him. 

Twice  before  Laycoe  helped 
Rita  break  in  new  Toronto 
Argonaut  players. 

Laycoe  and  Rita  first  met  in 


B.C.  when  they  ran  camps  to- 
gether. At  that  lime  Laycoe  was 
coaching  the  UBC  team  and  Rita, 
the  B.C.  Lions. 

"The  first  three  days  [of  camp] 
are  used  to  decide  initially 
whether  to  keep  or  release  the 
majority  of  players."  explained 
Laycoe.  'There  are  usually  five 
coaches  acting  full  lime  with  their 
team  and  guest  coaches  provide 
more  eyes  to  watch  more  play- 
ers." 

A  camp  may  start  off  with  as 
many  as  eighty  players  and  dwin- 
dles down  to  half  that  by  the  time 
the  decisions  have  been  made 
about  who  will  make  the  final 
roster. 

Three  UofT  players  also  shared 
the  CFL  camp  experience  last 
month:  alumni  player,  defensive 
linebaker,  Lou  Tiro,  as  did  inside 
receiver,  Scott  Mitchell  and  wide 
receiver,  Glenn  McCausland  who 
are  both  in  their  last  year  of  eligi- 
bility. 

Tiro,  last  year's  President's 
trophy  winner  -  CIAU  football 


TORONTO  CRYOBIOLOGY  CENTRE  INC. 

REQUIRES  HEALTHY  YOUNG  MEN  BETWEEN 
18  TO  39  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
ITS  PROGRAM  OF  SPERM 
CRYOPRESERVATION  AND  DONOR 
INSEMINATION. 

CONFIDENTIALITY  IS  ENSURED  AND 
ACCEPTED  DONORS  WILL  BE  RECOMPENSED 
FOR  THEIR  TIME. 

IF  INTERESTED.  PLEASE  CALL  972-7470 


outstanding  defensive  player, 
participated  in  the  Argo  camp 
but  was  released  during  the  first 
hasty  hatchet  round.  So  was 
Mitchell  who  attended  the  Win- 
nipeg Bluebombercamp.  Laycoe 
said  that  Mitchell  did  indicate 
that  he  would  return  and  play  for 
the  Blues  this  year. 

The  professional  status  of 
McCausland,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  yet  been  decided.  After 
two  pre-season  games  in  late 
June,  the  Ottawa  Roughriders 
will  confirm  whether  he  will  re- 
main on  their  active  list  sometime 
this  week. 

Laycoe  commented  that  al- 
though he  did  not  work  with 
McCausland  during  the  camp  his 
impression  was  that  McCausland 
was  "fitting  in  quite  well." 

"It  takes  a  while  to  adjust," 
Laycoe  explained. 

"And  he  is  playing  a  position 
in  which  they  have  good  depth 
already.  That's  the  only  thing 
against  him  in  making  the  final 
roster." 

The  Blues'  own  football  train- 
ing camp  begins  on  August  20. 
With  regards  to  his  own  rookie 
recruits  twenty-five  players  have 
already  decided  that  they  would 
attend  and  play  for  UofT  in  the 
upcoming  season  and  Laycoe 
needs  only  to  confirm  two  or 
three  players  responses  while 
waiting  for  returned  offers  of 
admission. 

The  1994/95  season  definitely 
looks  promising  for  a  team  that 
was  almost  cut  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago. 


Germany,  defending  World  Cup  champs,  beats  Canada  2-0  at  Varsity  Stadium 
on  June  8  during  a  pre-World  Cup  exhibition  game.  (Andrew Maie/vs) 


Report  advises  sports  cuts 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  international  competitive- 
ness of  Canadian  amateur  ath- 
letes may  be  compromised  i  f  rec- 
ommendations to  cut  federal  gov- 
ernment funding  for  19  sports, 
outlined  in  a  report  last  month, 
are  acted  on. 

Among  the  losers  is  Canada's 
official  summer  sport,  lacrosse. 

The  report  of  the  Core  Sport 
Commission  headed  by  civil  serv- 
ant Cal  Best,  recommends  cut- 
ting $5.5  million  from  federal 
amateur  athletics  subsidies. 

It  was  commissioned  in  June 
1992  by  former  Tory  fitness  and 
athletics  minister  Marcel 
Cadieux.  Since  then  the  Fitness 
and  Athletics  portfolio  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  Canadian  Herit- 
age Ministry,  whose  current  min- 
ister is  Michel  Dupuy. 

Best  said  he  was  told  to  make 
the  whole  system  of  funding 


amateur  sport  more  efficient. 

"The  goal  was  to  design  a 
system  to  reduce  the  number  of 
sports  funded,"  explained  Best, 
"and  to  reallocate  money  be- 
cause right  now  there  is  too  little 
money  for  each  [sport]." 

Best  consulted  70  sports  or- 
ganizations while  conducting  re- 
search from  June  to  October  1993, 
so  results  from  the  Lillehammer 
and  Barcelona  Olympic  Games 
were  not  included.  He  evaluated 
each  sport  on  several  criteria: 
recognition,  organizational  effec- 
tiveness,  participation  base, 
sport  development  potential,  and 
international  reputation,  in  order 
to  define  "core  sports"  that 
would  retain  funding. 

He  recommmended  3 1  existing 
sports  keep  their  funding  and 
nine  new  entry-level  sports  be 
added. 

Sports  that  face  funding  cuts 
include  lacrosse,  biathlon,  free- 
style skiing,  and  amateur  foot- 


HEALTHY  >ULES  REQLIRED  LM.VIEDL\TELY 

Forty  percent  of  all  reported  mfertility  is  now  male  in  origin. 
As  a  result  many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
children  without  access  to  donor  insemination. 

If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanitarian  instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a  sperm  donor, 
phone  the  C.A.R.E.  centre  weekdays  between  the  hours  of  9:00 
am  -  12:00  noon  and  2:00  -  4:00  pm,  or  write  us  for  further 
information.  All  inquiries  are  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful  candidates 
is  guaranteed. 

C.A.R.E.  CENTRE  2338  Hurontario  Street, 
Mississauga  Ontario  L5B  INl  (905  )  897-9600 


SECULAR  JEWISH  EDUCATION 


AN  ALTERNATIVE 

MORRIS   WINCHEVSKY  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 

585  GRAN  BROOKE   AVE.  TORONTO.  ONT.  M6A  2X9 

Our  PROGRAM  FOCUSES  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
OUR  )EWISH   HERITAGE  THROUGH  THE  TEACHING  OF: 


YIDDISH 
CULTURE 

DRAMA 

MUSIC 

ART 


JEWISH 
HISTORY 

LITERATURE 

FOLK  DANCE 

YIDDISHKEIT 


Classes  for  children  ages  4  to  i3  .  Sunday 

MORNINGS.  FROM  SEPTEMBER  TO  MAY.  GRADUATION 
MARKED  BY  A  SeCULAR  BNAI   MITZVAH  . 

Youth  group  activities  for  teenagers  and 

YOUNG  adults  OFFERED. 

RIGISTRATION  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1994 

BEING  ACCEPTED  NOW. 

FOR  MORE   information  : 
789-5502  OR  789-5981  IDAYSl 
498-8099  .  OR  638-9199  lEVENINGSl 


COMPAa 

Comes  to  the 
Computer  Shop! 


Presario  433  Integrated  Desktop  Computer 


$1485 


Intel  486SX/33  (Upgradable  to  486DX2/66) 

4Mb  Ram/2{)0Mb  Hard  Drive 

Integrated  14"  SuperVGA  Colour  Monitor 

Personal  Message  Center  -  Voice  Mail  and  Fax 

Internal  Fax/Modem 

Mouse 

Bundled  Software:MS-DOS  6.2,  Windows  3.1, 
MS-Works,  MS-Entertainment  Pack,  Quicken  2.0 
Tab  Works,  MaxFax,  Prodeigy  and  America  OnLine. 


Computer  Shop 


214  College  Street 
(416)  978-7947 
FAX;  978-7968 


Pick  up  available  through  the 
Scarboroueh  and  Erindale  Stores 


baU. 

Best  asserted  the  report  only 
contains  guidelines  and  sugges- 
tions; the  final  decision  is  to  be 
made  by  the  Minister. 

"This  is  the  first  time  a  study 
of  this  sort  has  been  done,"  ex- 
plained Best. 

Best  said  sports  that  he  had 
not  recommended  for  funding 
could  still  appeal. 

"I  recommended  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  have  the 
decision  reviewed." 

As  soon  as  the  list  of  core 
sports  was  released  in  late  May, 
there  were  immediate  reactions 
by  some  of  the  "losers,"  includ- 
ing two-time  1994  Olympic  gold 
medalist  biathlon  athlete  Myriam 
Bedard  and  freestyle  skiers  Andy 
Capicik  and  Jean-Luc  Brassard. 

But  only  a  week  after  Bedard's 
public  protest  of  cuts  to  her  sport, 
Dupuy  sent  a  letter  lo  her  stating 
he  would  not  cut  the  funding  to 
Biathlon  Canada  and  the  Cana- 
dian Ski  Association. 

"I  have  already  accepted  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  Report," 
said  Dupuy  in  his  letter,  but  said 
his  review  was  not  yet  complete. 

U  ofT  receives  federal  funds  as 
a  national  high  performance  cen- 
tre for  athletics  (cross  country 
and  track  and  field),  as  well  as 
field  hockey,  and  also  gets  gov- 
ernment money  through  Swim 
Canada.  All  three  sports  will  re- 
tain funding,  so  Varsity  athletes, 
as  a  whole,  will  be  generally  un- 
affected. 

The  results  of  the  Best  Report 
may  produce  a  problem  in  retain- 
ing some  high  performance  ath- 
letes in  Canadian  universities, 
says  Paul  Carson,  sports  infor- 
mation officer  at  U  of  T.  "If  you 
cut  funding  to  athletes,  they  will 
go  where  there's  money  avail- 
able." 


Sports 
Facing  Federal 
Cuts 

Arm -wrestling 
Biathlon 
Bobsled 
Cricket 
Football 
Freest\'le  skiingi 
HahdbaU 
Karate 
Lacrosse 

Luge 
Men's  golf 
Modem  pentathalon 
Nordic  connbined 
Orienteering 
Paddle  Tennis 
Power  lifting 
Ski  jumping 
TacKwondo 
Team  handball 
Telemark  Skiing 
Ten  pin  bowling 
Water  polo 
Weight-lifting 
Women's  golf 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  {Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-busine%  ads).  20  «nts  for  each  word  after  25.  AddKtonal  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer  rentals 
$1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  George  St,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Momlay 
issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


WANTED 


EARN  UP  TO  $225 

We  are  looking  for  healthy  men  to 
participate  in  a  cholesterol  study  at  the 
Toronto  Hospital.  Call  340-3108  for 

information. 


TEXT  INTERPRETATION 

Improve  your  test,  essay  and  in-class 
performance  with  expert,  stress-free  help 
In  prose  and  poetry  analysis.  Private  or 
small  groups.  Downtown  location.  972- 
0540. 


THESIS  &  ESSAY  HELP 

History,  social  sciences,  literature, 
philosophy.  M.A./A.B.D.  Twenty-one 
years'  writing  and  six  years'  teaching 
experience.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Bob 
533-0053. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
wori<ing  conditions,  job  directories,  how 
to  land  a  job  and  much  more,  pick  up  our 
free  brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main 
campus,  Scartjorough,  Erindaleorsenda 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts  (UT).  PO  Box  93.  Kingston,  ON 
K7L  4V6. 


FOODSHARE 

A  non-profit  agency  dedicated  to  providing 
and  educating  people  about  affordable 
nutritious  food  is  looking  for  volunteers  to 
staff  its  Hunger  Hotline.  3  hr  shifts;  training 
provided.  Good  phone  manners  and  a 
sense  of  empathy  and  compassion 
required.  Contact  392-1628  for  details. 

EXTRA  $$$ 

Stuff  envelopes  at  home  in  your  spare 
time.  $2/envelope!  Send  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  free  details  to  KAP 
Enterprise,  SCPO  Box  43089, 4841  Yonge 
St.,  North  YorV.  Ontario,  M2N  6N1. 

MARIPOSA  FOLK  FESTIVAL 

The  Mariposa  Folk  Festival  needs  access 
control  volunteers  August  12-14  Toronto 
Islands.  Fun  in  the  sun,  free  passes,  and 
great  attemative  music!  Call  (416)  327- 
1570. 


TUTORING 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Get  the  best  mari<s  you  can!  Experienced 
editor  will  organize  and  proofread  your 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
location.  Chariotte:  972-0540. 


E.S.L.  Tutoring 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  improve  your 
grammar,  pronunciation  and  writing  skills! 
Private  orsmall  group  lessons.  Downtown 
location.  972-0540. 


MATH  HELP 

U  of  T  math  grad  student  &  TA  with 
extensive  tutoring  experience.  St.  George 
campus.  Very  competitive  rates.  Call  Phil, 
784-0973.  

ITALIAN  TUTOR 

(Mother  tongue  Italian)  offers  tutoring  in 
Italian  and  translation  of  technical 
language  in  economics  and  law.  Call 
588-2182  and  ask  for  Ana. 

TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb.  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 


THESIS  EDITOR 

Professional  editor  with  expert  skills  and 
eight  years  experience  in  all  fields,  all 
levels.  References  on  request.  Fees 
negotiable.  972-0540. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  statistics  T.A.  with 
excellent  communications  skills  available 
for  friendly  effective  tutoring.  Reasonable 
rates.  St.  George  campus.  Call  George  at 
324-9927. 


GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  25  years'  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Linear 
Algebra.  Past  tests,  exams  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 


SUMMER  ESSAY  HELP 

By  Yori<  Writing  Centre  tutor.  Education 
and  social  sciences  a  secialty.  Reliable 
assistance  with  all  facets  of  writing.  Lowest 
rates.  Cynthia  485-7960. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vecfor  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential/Difference 
Equations,  Discrete  Math  Combinatorics, 
Statistics,  Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs 
university  teaching  experience,  10  yrs 
tutoring,  MA  math,  BSc  math  specialist. 
Tel:  (416)486-3908,  Fax:  (416)322-5890. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADIAN  PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE! 

Professional  services  for  students  offered 
by  experienced  former  Senior  Immigration 
Officer/Federal  Adjudicator.  Free 
assessment.  Call  (416)  861-8662  or  fax 
resume  to  (416)  604-7300. 

COMPUTER  RENTALS  UNLIMITED 

Rentals  for  $1 00  per  month.  Free  Delivery 
and  Assistance.  Ask  about  our  special 
Student  Rate,  967-0305. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two-third  free.  Bay 

St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 


EFFECTIVE  RESUMES 

By  responsible  Ph.D.  student  with  6  years 
experience  in  desktop  publishing.  High- 
quality  printing.  Low  rates.  Customized 
service.  Cynthia  485-7960  (please  leave 
message). 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1.  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax  service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate. Rape/ 
Danforlh  subway.  Phone:  465-3602.  24 
hrs. 


TEXT  APPEAL 

Laser  printing.  Quick  and  accurate.  Free 
P/up,  delivery  on  campus.  $1.75/p  (over 
1 0pp).  Resumes,  desktop  publishing.  Fax 
available.  Call  anytime,  622-0465. 


EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 

Word  processing,  editing  (grammar&spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 


ESSAYS 

Have  your  essays  professionally  edited 
and  typed.  For  fast  expert  service,  call 
Brenda,  920-3883,  downtown  campus. 


SICK  OF  COMMUTING? 
LANDLORDS  DRIVING  YOU  NUTS? 

TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 


SINGLE  ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW  FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  '94  IN 
OUR  VICTORIAN  HOUSES  SCATTERED  ON  THE  WEST  CAMPUS 
OF  U.  OF  T.  WE  OFFER  TOTAL  MEMBER  CONTROL, 
CONVENIENCE  TO  CAMPUS,  MEAL  PLANS,  AMENITIES,  AND 
INSTANT  COMMUNITY. 


APPLY  NOW! 

CALL  OUR  MAIN  OFFICE  AT  979-2161  MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY  9-5, 
OR  DROP  IN  AT  395  HURON  ST.,  JUST  NORTH  OF  THE  ROBARTS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ACTION  NIGHTCLUB 

5  Hayden  St.  920-7697.  Bloor  and  Yonge. 
Student  special.  Bands  interested  in 
playing  are  welcome.  Looking  for 
waitress. 


FUTON  FACTORY  OUTLET 

High  quality  at  low  prices.  We'll  beat  any 
price!  The  Futon  Factory,  940  Alness 
Street  Unit  16,  (Dufferin-Finch)  (416)  66- 
55-88-4.  Delivery  Available. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont..  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone 

No.  of  Insertions.  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Address 


Telephone. 


cCoMO  $E  DICE  Fun. 

Carlos  &  Pek's. 

cCOMO  $E  DICE  Low  PRICES? 

Carlos  &  Pipe's. 

cCoMO  $E  DICE  Lunch, 
Dinner  &  Dancinc? 

Carlos  &  Pipe's. 


No  a\atter  how  you  say  it 
Carlos  &  Pepe's 

IS  THE  PUCE  TO  be! 


•  DJ  &  Dancing  Thurs,  Fri,  Sat,  Night  • 
•  Daily  Specials  at  the  Fiesta  Bar  •  Sports  Coverage  • 

2  Hrs.  Free  parking  daily  -  Free  after  6:00  pm 

87  Avenue  Road  in  Yorkville  920-2288 


GO  FISH  DIRECTOR  ROSE  TROCHE  GETS  THE  GIRL  (P.1 1) 


Volume  115,  Number  3 


Crazy  Cats,  God  Dammit  Since  1 880 


August  Edition  1994 


No  mercy  for 
Scarborough 


One  car  was  totaled,  two  others  heavily 
damaged  and  the  rooftop  of  a  building 
melted  at  Scarborough  College  last 
month  during  the  filming  of  a  movie  on 
campus. 

Film  One  Productions  was  on  loca- 
tion shooting  the  Canadian  martial  arts 
film.  Expect  No  Mercy,  starring  Wolf 
Larson  (aka  Tarzan),  when  the  acci- 
dents occurred. 

During  a  scene  which  involved  a 
pick-up  truck  driving  through  a  metal 
gate,  the  driver  of  the  truck  lost  control . 
Sparks  flew  from  the  gate  and  into  his 
eyes,  causing  him  to  drive  over  three 
student-owned  cars.  Two  of  the  cars 
received  $2,500 damage,  while  the  third 
was  a  write-off. 

In  a  separate  incident  a  week  later 
during  a  staged  explosion,  a  large,  gas 
filled  bowl  placed  on  the  roof  of  the 
college  was  blown  over.  The  bowl 
melted  12  square  feet  of  styrofoam 
insulation  and  caused  $  1 ,000  damage. 

"In  10  years  of  filming,  1  haven't 
damaged  anyone's  property,"  said  Erik 
Snyder,  location  manager  for  Film  One. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  film  company 
has  caused  damage  to  the  college  while 
on  location,  according  to  Brian  Smith  of 
building  services. 

"It's  the  last  time  too,"  he  said. 
'We  now  have  a  new  policy  that  film- 
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ing  can  not  take  place  on  roofs." 

Smith  refused  comment  on  any  ill 
feelings  the  university  may  have  to- 
wards Film  One. 

'They  will  be  allowed  back  on  cam- 
pus," he  said,  "but  not  on  roofs." 

Smith  said  that  all  repairs  had  been 
carried  out  at  the  college. 

Expect  No  Mercy  is  slated  for  a 
Christmas  release. 

CONAN  TOBLAS 

Saviour  comes  to 
Varsity  Arena 

Self-proclaimed  secretary  of  God, 
Vassula  Ryden,  came  on  a  mission  to 
Varsity  Arena  on  June  22.  Ryden  is 
traveling  the  world  to  deliver  a  waming 
for  humankind  to  renounce  evil  and 
return  to  God  or  suffer  dire  conse- 
quences. 

Over  2,500  people  came  to  see 
Ryden,  who  claims  that  God  controls 
her  hand  when  she  is  writing  to  dictate 
messages  for  the  world.  She  says  it 
started  in  1 985,  while  writing  a  list  for 
acocktail  party.  While  writing  a  guest 
list,  her  hand  started  moving  errati- 
cally across  the  page  in  biblical  scrawl. 

The  message  told  Ryden  that  she 
will  be  sunmioned  by  God  and  Jesus 
Christ. 

Local  church  officials  were  not  par- 
ticularly  impressed.  Suzanne 
Scorsone,  director  of  communications 
at  the  archdiocese  of  Toronto,  said 
that  the  archdiocese  does  not  endorse 
private  revelations. 

'The  Church  only  takes  a  stand  on 
things  that  [it]  actually  teaches  and 
some  private  revelations  such  as  Fatima 
that  are  consistent  with  the  Church's 
teachings. 

"Unless  it  is  an  approved  devotion, 
the  Church  is  silent  of  it,"  said 
Scorsone. 

Scorsone  said  that  people  should  be 
critical  of  what  they  believe. 

Dario  Del  Degan 


Come  weezme  to  ze  CASA 

Dissident  student  councils 
form  new  nat'i  lobby  group 


Sweet  sounds  of  summer:  Caribana  was  a  blast,  as  usual. 

(Ed  McLaughlin) 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

Canada's  only  national  student  political 
group,  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, is  going  to  have  some  competition. 

The  federation,  which  represents  70 
universities  and  colleges,  has  been  heav- 
ily criticized  by  student  council  leaders 
from  Dalhousie,  Western,  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  McGill  and  Bish- 
op's. Student  leaders  are  charging  the  1 3- 
year  old  organization  is  inefficient  and 
fails  to  represent  student  interests. 

The  dissident  student  councils  are  in 
the  planning  stages  of  forming  their  own 
student  national  group,  the  Canadian 
Alliance  of  Student  Associations,  says 
Rod  Macleod,  president  of  the  Dalhousie 
Student  Union  and  chair  of  the  alliance. 

The  new  national  group  has  organized 
a  conference  of  student  leaders  early  in 
August  to  discuss  the  aims  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

However,  the  group  is  being  criticized 
for  refusing  to  invite  most  CFS  member 
schools  to  the  conference. 

"It  would  be  pointless  to  invite  schools 
that  wish  to  remain  in  CFS,  when  you 
want  to  plan  a  new  organization,"  said 
Macleod. 

U  of  T's  main  student  council,  though 
not  a  member  of  CFS,  was  not  invited 
either  -  a  move  denounced  by  David 
Ruddell,  external  commissioner  for  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council. 

"By  trying  to  exclude  large  schools, 
they're  not  doing  themselves  any  fa- 


vours. If  you  want  to  form  a  new  organi- 
zation, you've  got  to  be  open  to  criti- 
cism," said  Ruddell,  who  is  nevertheless 
planning  to  attend  the  conference. 

"I  want  to  see  what  it's  all  about -I  see 
U  of  T's  role  as  that  of  interested  ob- 
server," Ruddell  said. 

One  of  the  new  group's  main  criti- 
cisms of  CFS  concerns  its  involvement  in 
social  issues,  ranging  from  the  environ- 
ment, abortion  rights,  and  the  economic 
involvement  of  Pepsi  Cola  in  Myanmar 
(Burma),  where  the  government  has  op- 
pressed pro-democracy  activists,  many 
of  them  students. 

"CFS  tries  to  take  a  stand  on  every 
issue,  and  that  alienates  a  lot  of  schools," 
said  Macleod. 

A  CASA  document  states  that  CFS: 
"chooses  to  focus  on  boycotting  Pepsi 
instead  of  running  an  effective  advertis- 
ing campaign  on  education  ...  if  education 
is  to  be  saved,  this  must  change." 

But  according  to  Mike  Mancianelli, 
deputy  chair  of  CFS,  the  depth  of  the 
federation's  involvement  in  social  issues 
has  been  overestimated  by  its  critics. 

"You  have  to  remember  that  these 
types  of  policies  come  from  the  members 
and  are  voted  on  and  passed  by  the 
members,"  Mancianelli  said 

"We  don't  spend  money  lobbying  for 
a  boycott,  and  it  costs  maybe  a  few  cents 
to  add  that  motion  to  our  policy  manual. 
If  schools  want  to  take  up  these  issues, 
how  can  you  ignore  that?  You  can't 
ignore  what  the  majority  of  students 
Please  see  "Councils,"  page  2 


U  of  T's  managing  landlords  under  fire  by  tenants 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Tenants  living  in  the  U  of  T  owned  Huron-Sussex  housing  area  are  angry  over  the 
university's  lack  of  response  to  their  complaints  of  poor  housing  conditions. 

The  100-year  old  houses,  located  south  of  Bloor  in  between  Spadina  and  Huron, 
provide  low-cost  housing  to  over  200  people. 

Bob  Read,  an  executive  member  on  the  Huron-Sussex  Residence  Organization,  says 
the  university  just  wants  to  get  the  tenants  out  so  they  can  redevelop  the  property. 

'The  university  is  letting  the  houses  run  down  in  the  hopes  that  people  won't  live 
here  anymore,"  said  Read. 

The  houses  were  bought  by  U  of  T  in  the  early  1 970' s  as  part  of  an  expansion  drive. 
In  an  agreement  with  Metro  Council  at  the  time  of  purchase,  the  university  must 
maintain  the  houses  as  a  stable,  low-density  residential  area. 

But  U  of  T  only  intends  Huron-Sussex  to  be  a  short-term  holding.  After  the  year 
2000,  the  university  has  the  option  to  apply  to  rezone  the  properties.  In  the 
university 's  current  master  plan,  one  option  is  to  get  rid  of  the  houses  and  build  student 


"I  talked  with  someone  on  getting  a  roofing  job  done,"  says  resident  David  Powell. 
"I  gave  the  [contractor]  detailed  measurements  and  I  even  priced  the  materials  needed 
for  the  job.  He  told  me  he  could  do  the  job  for  $  1 ,230. " 

But  the  contractors  Regal  chose  for  the  job  charged  $3,039,  he  says. 

Vice  has  also  heard  of  similar  instances  of  overcharging  for  repairs. 

'There  was  an  excessive  expense  on  a  fence  repair  job,"  said  Vice.  "[The  job 
entailed]  the  removal  of  an  old  wooden  fence  and  replacing  it  with  a  wire  fence.  [Regal] 
said  it  would  be  $2,500  for  60  feet  of  wire  fencing.  One  of  the  neighbours  cal  led  around 
and  was  quoted  a  price  of  $1,000." 

U  of  T' s  Angelow  says  he' s  been  aware  of  the  complaints  against  Regal  for  several 
years,  but  he  is  suspicious  about  the  prices  tenants  have  been  quoted  for  repairs. 

"A  lot  of  residents  know  other  handymen.  They  may  get  a  price  for  a  roof,  to  send 
someone  up  [to  repair  it.]  But  they're  probably  not  licenced  or  professional." 

The  university  pays  for  repairs  from  money  collected  on  rents,  says  Angelow.  "We 
don't  just  contract  one  roof  at  a  time,  we  get  a  few  tendered.  We're  looking  for 
professional  credentials  and  liability.  We  rely  on  Regal.  Maybe  they're  right,  or  maybe 
Please  see  "Complaints,"  page  10  


residences,  says  Don  Beaton,  U  of  T's  real  estate  manager. 

Even  though  the  rents  are  low,  the  president  of  the  residence  organization,  Andrew 
Vice,  says  the  university  should  be  sinking  collected  monies  back  into  property 
maintenance. 

"The  university  is  not  totally  neglecting  the  properties.  They  are  maintained  to 
the  point  so  that  the  rooves  aren't  falling  in,"  said  Vice. 

But  the  university  claims  it's  unable  to  make  the  repairs  needed  to  the  buildings 
because  the  rents  are  so  low  and  the  university  can't  afford  to  subsidize  the  housing. 

"These  houses  require  a  lot  of  attention  and  money,"  says  Bemie  Angelow,  real 
estate  analyst  for  U  of  T.  "Unfortunately,  the  U  of  T  doesn't  have  any  money." 

Angelow  says  the  tenants  are  expecting  too  much  from  their  cash-strapped 
landlords. 

"A  lot  of  these  people  have  been  there  for  years.  They  think  they're  the  owners. 
A  lot  of  them  rarely  do  anything  to  [maintain  the  properties.]" 

But  according  to  Read,  most  of  the  tenants  carry  out  their  own  repairs  and 
renovations  to  the  properties.  He  said  they  are  often  frustrated  with  the  property 
managers. 

Tenants  charge  Regal  Property  Management,  the  private  firm  acting  as  landlord  on 
behalf  of  the  university,  is  overcharging  U  of  T  for  the  repairs. 


St.  Mike's  prof  awaits 
dismissal  decision 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Herbert  Richardson  will  find  out  this 
month  whether  he  can  continue  to  call 
himself  a  U  of  T  professor. 

Richardson,  62,  is  currently  fighting 
to  keep  from  being  dismissed  by  St. 
Michael's  College,  where  he  holds  ten- 
ure. On  July  22,  a  dismissal  hearing 
convened  by  the  college  adjourned,  after 
hearing  closing  arguments  from  both 
sides'  counsel. 

The  three-man  tribunal,  chaired  by 
law  professor  John  Evans,  has  been 
hearing  evidence  on  and  off  since  the 
beginning  of  June.  It  is  expected  to 
release  its  decision  sometime  in  August. 


The  professor  is  accused  of  erratic 
grading  andclassroom  behaviour,  of  fail- 
ing to  disclose  academic-related  activi- 
ties outside  U  of  T,  and  abusing  a  1993 
sick  leave. 

Valerie  Edwards,  counsel  for  St. 
Michael's,  told  the  panel  in  her  closing 
summation  that  Richardson's  behav- 
iour in  recent  years  had  made  it  impxis- 
sible  for  St.  Michael's  to  trust  him. 

In  her  summation,  Edwards  recapped 
all  the  testimony  heard  by  the  tribunal, 
portraying  Richardson  as  irresponsible 
and  evasive  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  that  Richardson  altered  marks 
if  students  requested. 

"Professor  Richardson  has  demon- 
Please  see  "Professor,"  page  2 
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Council  re-orients  orientation 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Substantial  changes  have  been  made  to  the  way  orientation  is  run  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  that  co-ordinators'  attention  is  on  the  events  to  be 
planned  and  not  on  their  pay  cheques. 

This  year,  orientation  co-ordinators  Sarah  Niles  and  Eric  Mok  are 
being  paid  on  a  wage  basis. 

Last  year,  co-ordinators  received  an  honorarium,  as  well  as  receiving 
a  percentage  of  corporate  sponsorship  contracts  that  paid  for  orienta- 
tion. Last  year's  co-ordinators  made  just  under  $20,000  each  in 
commissions,  bonuses  and  salary. 

According  to  Mok,  the  previous  arrangement  caused  problems,  as 
co-ordinators  put  the  majority  of  their  energy  into  getting  sponsors, 
at  the  expense  of  planning  events. 

"In  previous  years,  [orientation  co-ordinators]  focussed  more  on 
corporate  sponsorship  as  that  was  where  their  summer  money  was 
coming  from,"  said  Mok. 

The  arrangement  has  also  resulted  in  legal  difficulties  for  the  council . 
It  is  currently  being  sued  by  last  years'  co-ordinators,  Sandy  Oh  and 
Philip  Howard,  for  $250,000.  The  two  claim  they  did  not  receive  all 
the  commission  they  were  entitled  to. 

In  the  past,  orientation  co-ordinators  were  responsible  for  both 
planning  events  and  enlisting  the  corporate  sponsors  to  pay  for  them. 


This  year,  the  council's  executive  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
enlisting  corporate  sponsors,  leaving  the  co-ordinators  to  focus  on 
event  planning. 

Mok  says  taking  corporate  sponsorship  off  the  co-ordinators' 
hands  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  begin  planning  earlier  and  to  pay 
more  attention  to  detail. 

"I  just  love  being  able  to  focus  on  the  event,"  said  Mok. 

The  council  is  expanding  orientation  this  year  from  one  day  to  two. 
TTie  first  day  will  include  the  traditional  carnival  on  Front  Campus  and 
a  concert  in  the  evening.  The  second  day  involves  abrunch  at  the  Hangar, 
and  then  transporting  700  frosh  to  Guelph  for  a  Varsity  Blues  football 
game. 

Orientation  organizers  hope  to  increase  the  appeal  of  the  carnival  by 
introducing  such  activities  as  sumo  wrestUng,  a  velcro  wall  and  "reverse 
bungee  running." 

Co-ordinators  felt  that  in  the  past,  the  camival  was  too  much  like  a 
club  day. 

"[We  want  people  to]  not  only  go  around  and  meet  clubs.  Before, 
people  would  stay  maybe  for  half  an  hour.  [We  want]  people  to  stick 
around  for  four  hours  and  have  fun,"  said  Niles. 

Another  change  is  moving  the  evening  concert  venue  from  Varsity 
Arena  to  Front  Campus.  Organizers  said  they  felt  the  arena  was  too 
large  and  did  not  encourage  a  group  atmosphere.  This  year,  Fumaceface, 
1 3  Engines  and  the  Doughboys  will  be  headlining  the  event. 


Mok  and  Niles:  Run  frosh,  run  for  your  lives! 

(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Professor  vioiated  grading  poiicies 


Continued  from  page  1 

strated  nothing  short  of  contempt 
for  the  grading  system,"  she  said. 
"He  has  abdicated  his  duty  to 
attempt  to  grade  in  an  impartial 
and  fair  fashion." 

Edwards  quoted  from 
Richardson's  own  testimony.  "It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  irra- 
tional that  a  grade  is  something 
given  at  the  end  as  a  mark  by  the 
teacher  to  the  student,"  he  said 
earlier. 

"It's  the  fundamental  premise 
of  the  entire  grading  system!  He 
views  it  as  irrational!"  the  St. 
Michael '  s  counsel  exclaimed. 

"What  if  all  the  professors  at 
the  university  adopted  professor 
Richardson's  approach?" 
Edwards  asked.  "What  value 
would  a  U  of  T  degree  have  at  that 
point? 

"He  has  persistently  violated 
university  grading  policy  in  a 
manner  that  is  willful,  deliberate, 
and  flouting." 

Edwards  also  reminded  the  tri- 
bunal about  Richardson's  history 
of  bizarre  behaviour  with  stu- 


dents. In  his  own  testimony,  the 
professor  admitted  to  giving  stu- 
dents he  liked  large  cash  gifts  and 
close  personal  friendship. 

This  tendency  apparently  back- 
fired in  October  of  1991,  when 
Richardson  "fired"  his  unofficial 
teaching  assistant,  Geoffrey 
McVey,  in  front  of  a  class. 

Several  students  later  com- 
plained to  faculty  administrators 
that  they  found  the  incident,  in 
which  Richardson  yelled  for  sev- 
eral minutes  at  the  student,  ex- 
tremely upsetting. 

In  his  testimony,  Richardson 
said  the  "firing"  happened  be- 
cause McVey,  who  was  having 
his  graduate  tuition  paid  by  the 
professor,  had  recently  become 
critical  of  him.  Richardson  s£ud  he 
didn't  lose  his  temper,  he  was 
merely  trying  to  remind  McVey 
of  his  proper  place. 

But  Edwards  said  that  made 
the  incident  even  more  upsetting. 

"Professor  Richardson  does 
not  understand  the  proper  bound- 
ary between  a  professor  and  a 
student,"  she  concluded. 
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Edwards  also  criticized 
Richardson  for  failing  to  tell  the 
university  about  his  ownership 
of  the  Edward  Mellen  Press,  a 
pseudo-academic  publishing 
house  based  in  Lewiston,  New 
York,  or  the  "university"  he  has 
founded  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands. 

Mellen  University  grants  bach- 
elor's  degrees  to  students  who 
pay  $995,  demonsuate  sufficient 
"life  experience"  and  undergo  a 
one-hour  examination  over  the 
telephone.  It  even  has  its  own  toll 
free  number,  1-800-MELLEN-U. 

Edwards  [Ktinted  to  a  note  from 
Richardson, dated  Dec.  13of  1991, 
stating  he  earned  "no  income" 
from  his  activities  at  Mellen  Press. 
However,  tax  returns  show  that, 
as  the  sole  owner  of  Mellen  Press, 
he  earned  a  profit  of  $134,000 
from  the  press  in  1991. 

Therefore,  Edwards  said,  the 
note  was  "nothing  short  of  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  mislead  the 
university." 

Finally,  Edwards  recapitulated 
the  collected  evidence  about  the 
professor's  alleged  abuse  of  sick 
leave  in  early  1993,  the  offense 
that  resulted  in  his  removal  from 
teaching. 

Richardson,  she  said,  had 
reached  an  impasse  in  early  retire- 
ment talks  with  the  university  the 


previous  December,  and  had  no 
wish  to  return  to  teaching.  He 
therefore  decided  to  claim  sick 
leave  to  seek  treatment  for  a 
"heart  condition"  and  depres- 
sion for  the  last  four  months  of  the 
school  year. 

Edwards  pointed  out  that  the 
professor  waited  two  months  to 
seek  treatment  at  aclinic  in  North 
Carolina,  then  only  stayed  two 
weeks.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
time,  he  travelled  to  California, 
Europe,  and  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
on  business.  During  the  same  time, 
he  also  founded  a  second  "univer- 
sity" in  western  Kansas. 

"Is  this  the  behaviour  of  a  man 
who  feels  stressed  and  wants  to 
get  away  from  everything?" 
Edwards  asked.  "I  suggest  to  you 
he  only  wanted  to  get  away  from 
the  University  of  Toronto.  He 
just  didn't  want  to  teach,  it's  as 
simple  as  that." 

In  his  own  closing  arguments 
two  days  later,  Richardson's  law- 
yer, Marshall  Swadron,  argued 
that,  if  the  university  had  a  prob- 
lem with  Richardson  before  the 
sick  leave,  he  should  have  been 
given  achance  to  improve.  "When 
the  complaints  did  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  university,  the 
university  did  not  bring  this  up 
with  the  defendant  immediately." 

Swadron  said  the  allegations  of 


bizarre  grading  were  unfair.  He 
argued  that  no  student  had  yet 
come  forward  to  say  the  profes- 
sor gave  them  a  mark  they  didn't 
actually  deserve. 

"There  was  no  evidence  that 
any  student  taught  by  professor 
Richardson  got  a  grade  that  he  or 
she  did  not  deserve,  or  that  any 
student  deserved  a  grade  that  they 
did  not  get." 

"The  first  level  of  appeal  [of 
grades]  is  always  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  professor.  But  all 
of  a  sudden  it's  something  sinis- 
ter." 

Swadron  also  dismissed  the 
evidence  about  the  "firing"  inci- 
dent, saying  it  was  one  incident  in 
one  class  in  a  lifetime  of  teaching. 

If  the  tribunal  elects  to  uphold 
the  decision  to  dismiss 
Richardson,  the  matter  is  then 
referred  to  the  Collegium,  St. 
Michael's  College's  highest  rul- 
ing body. 

If  the  Collegium's  decision  is 
unfavourable  for  him,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  in  decades  a  tenured 
professor  associated  with  U  of  T 
has  been  dismissed. 

Tenure,  the  lifetime  contract 
for  senior  professors,  is  revoked 
only  very  rarely,  and  only  in  cases 
of  total  incompetence  or  gross 
misconduct. 

Edwards     argued  that 


Richardson's  tenured  status  does 
not  protect  him. 

"Tenure  is  not  designed  to 
proect  professors  who  commit 
these  types  of  abuses,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  think  tenure  was  ever 
intended  to  protect  a  professor 
like  this." 

"How  can  our  students  have 
faith  and  confidence  in  us  if  pro- 
fessor Richardson  is  retained  as 
faculty?"  Edwards  demanded. 
"We  cannot  let  the  profession  be 
brought  into  disrepute." 

Some  professors  who  leach 
theology  at  U  of  T's  affiliated 
colleges  arc  considered  to  have 
tenure  with  the  college,  not  the 
university.  Richardson,  who  has 
taught  theology  at  St.  Michael's 
since  the  late  1 960s,  is  considered 
one  of  these. 

After  discovering  how 
Richardson  was  spending  his  sick 
leave,  in  the  summerof  1993,  Uof 
T  informed  St.  Michael's  it  would 
no  longer  pay  the  college  a  $45,000 
subsidy  —  half  of  Richardson's 
pay  — that  the  college  received  to 
help  pay  the  professor's  salary. 
U  of  T  also  refused  to  let 
Richardson  teach  any  more  credit 
courses  at  U  of  T. 

That  leaves  St.  Michael's  foot- 
ing the  full  $90,000  bill  for  a  pro- 
fessor who,  effectively,  cannot 
teach. 


Councils  slam  federation 


Continued  from  page  1 

want." 

Members  of  the  new  group  also  criticize  the  system  of  voting 
representation  at  CFS.  Although  the  membership  fees  of  CFS  schools 
are  calculated  according  to  their  student  population,  all  members 
receive  one  vote  in  plenary  meetings. 

"A  school  like  York  University  pays  more  into  the  system,  but  has 
the  same  voting  power  as  the  University  of  Prince  Edward  Island,"  said 
Macleod. 

Macleod  said  that  the  new  group  is  considering  two  alternatives,  to 
be  debated  at  the  upcoming  conference.  The  first  is  a  system  where  all 
institutions  would  still  have  one  vote,  regardless  of  size,  but  would  all 
pay  the  same  fee. 

The  alternative  is  a  weighted  voting  system,  where  member  schools 
would  receive  one  vote  per  5,000  students,  with  a  maximum  of  three 
votes.  In  this  case,  larger  schools  would  also  pay  higher  fees  for  greater 
voting  power. 

Opinions  are  divided  on  what  will  happen  to  the  federation,  should 
CASA  emerge  as  a  successful  national  lobby  group. 

"Maybe  the  threat  of  the  group  forming  could  be  a  good  thing," 
Ruddell  said.  "CFS  is  stagnant;  if  they  had  a  competitor  like  CASA, 
and  had  to  face  the  threat  of  a  pullout,  they  would  have  to  work  harder 
to  justify  their  existence.  I  don't  see  competition  as  being  necessarily 
a  bad  thing." 

But  Frank  Cappadoccia,  vice-president  for  external  affairs  at  the 
York  Federation  of  Students,  disagrees:  "The  development  of  CASA 
will  rob  from  CFS,  and  you'll  end  up  with  two  weak  national 


organizations  whose  suength  will  be  diminished." 

Although  York  isa  founding  member  of  CFS,  Cappadoccia  says  YFS 
will  be  present  at  the  August  conference. 

"We're  prepared  to  listen  to  them,  and  at  this  point,  some  of  their 
concerns  are  valid,"  said  Cappadoccia.  "But  to  make  a  withdrawal 
from  CFS  as  a  bloc  will  be  detrimental  to  students  across  the  country." 

SAC  president  Gareth  Spanglett  said  he  doubts  that  the  new  group 
will  provide  a  viable  alternative  to  CFS. 

"I  don't  think  they're  U7ing  to  create  anything  different  from  CFS. 
The  way  they're  trying  to  set  it  up,  they're  doing  the  things  CFS 
originally  did  and  is  doing  now,"  said  Spanglett. 

Frank  Cappadoccia  of  YFS  takes  a  similar  view:  "I  think  the  question 
to  ask  is:  what  does  CASA  plan  to  do  that  CFS  isn't  doing?The  answer 
is  -  nothing." 

The  spht  in  federal  student  lobbying  mirrors  asimilar  split  two  years 
ago  of  the  provincial  lobbying  group,  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  -  Ontario.  The  Ontario  Undergraduate  Student  Alliance, 
which  also  claimed  the  existing  group  was  ineffective,  formed  its  own 
provincial  lobby  group. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario's  student  council  is  a  founding 
member  of  both  groups. 

CFS  was  founded  in  1 98 1  and  represents  450,000  students  at  over 
70  univereities,  colleges,  and  technical  institutions  across  Canada.  The 
Graduate  Students'  Union  at  U  of  T  are  CFS  members. 

The  group  lobbies  for  and  conducts  research  on  student  interests,  as 
well  as  operating  several  business  ventures,  including  the  u-avel  agency 
Travel  Cuts. 
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Three  Hangar  patrons  assaulted  at  pub 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

A  man  has  been  charged  in  connection  with  a  stabbing  which  took  place 
outside  the  Hangar  pub. 

One  patron  was  stabbed  while  two  others  sustained  slight  injuries 
during  a  pub  hosted  by  the  Indian  Students'  Association  on  July  23. 

After  being  removed  from  the  Hangar  for  misconduct  earlier  in  the 
evening,  the  three  patrons  remained  outside  the  building  for  over  two 
hours,  harassing  pub  security. 

"Early  in  the  evening  [one  patron]  was  verbally  harassing  one  of  the 
staff  members,"  said  Mike  McCarthy,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Hangar. 

"The  verbal  abuse  became  physical,"  he  said,  "not  in  a  violent  way, 
but  in  a  pushing  way." 

At  approximately  1:00  am,  two  cars  containing  15-20  people 
arrived.  The  passengers  got  out  of  their  cars  and  began  to  fight  with  the 
patrons. 

One  patron  was  stabbed  in  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  broken  beer 
bottle  near  the  railing  at  the  south  side  of  the  pub.  Another  was  chased 
to  the  grass  at  the  west  side  of  the  pub  where  he  was  jumped,  kicked 


and  punched,  resulting  in  slight  injuries  to  his  right  leg  and  abrasions 
to  his  right  arm. 

The  third  victim  was  chased  to  the  north  side  of  the  Lash  Miller 
building,  where  he  was  kicked  and  punched  in  the  abdomen  and  head. 

After  the  attack,  the  victims  tried  to  regain  entry  to  the  pub.  They 
were  denied  entry,  but  Hangar  staff  secured  the  area  directly  in  front 
of  the  pub  and  allowed  them  to  remain  until  Metro  and  campus  police 
arrived. 

"We've  always  created  a  safe  atmosphere  for  all  our  functions,"  said 
Rosy  Matharu,  president  of  the  ISA.  "Very  rarely  does  this  occur." 

Two  of  the  victims  have  been  identified  as  Deep  Rana  and  Sukhjit 
Dhaliwal.  They  are  not  U  of  T  students. 

Metro  and  campus  police  were  both  on  the  scene  after  receiving  a 
call  from  Rana. 

Sukhjit  (Sunny)  Dhaliwal  has  been  charged  with  one  count  of  assault 
and  one  count  of  assault  causing  bodily  harm. 

Following  the  incident,  Janice  Oliver,  U  of  T  assistant  vice-president 
questioned  theeffecti  veness  of  the  Hangar's  serving  policy,  said  Marco 
Santaguida,  university  affairs  commissioner  for  the  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council,  which  runs  the  Hangar. 

Oliver  wondered  whether  the  incident  was  a  result  of  Hangar  staff 


serving  intoxicated  patrons,  Santaguida  said. 

"Number  one,  the  serving  staff  is  trained  by  [Oliver's]  Campus 
Beverage  Service,"  said  Santaguida.  "Number  two,  Andre  [Boudreau, 
Hangar  manager]  took  the  liberty  of  hiring  extra  security  staff  just  to 
make  sure  nothing  terrible  happened. 

"There  had  been  some  altercations  with  some  of  the  people  from  the 
ISA  [before]  and  we  just  thought  to  eliminate  problems,  we'd  hire  extra 
security...  I  think  [Oliver  is]  being  unreasonable,"  said  Santaguida. 

McCarthy  said  the  patrons  who  were  removed  could  not  have  been 
over  served  as  they  were  thrown  out  shortly  after  the  event  had  begun. 

"If  they  had  been  drinking,"  he  said,  "it  was  probably  before  the 
event  and  they  did  not  show  any  signs  of  intoxication. 

"It's  totally  unrelated  to  serving  policy.  You're  just  talking  about 
some  people  who  have  a  bit  of  an  attitude  who  are  trying  to  get  into 
a  fight." 

Oliver  declined  to  comment. 

This  is  the  second  violent  incident  at  the  Hangar  in  a  year.  Last 
December,  after  leaving  a  Hangar  pub  night  hosted  by  the  Tamil 
Students'  Association,  two  men  were  attacked  by  a  machete-wielding 
gang.  One  man  was  also  shot  with  a  handgun.  One  man  was  charged  in 
the  shooting. 


Breaking  the  links:  student  groups  at  odds 


BY  Sandra  Raponi 

An  awareness  and  support  cam- 
paign organized  by  a  coalition  of 
campus  and  community  groups 
may  not  receive  financial  funding, 
if  members  of  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  have  their 
way. 

The  Making  The  Links  Coali- 
tion is  planning  a  two-month  cam- 
paign, beginning  orientation  week, 
to  raise  student  awareness  and 
initiate  student  action  on  issues 
such  as  racism,  anti-Semitism, 
sexism,  classism,  ableism,  and 
homophobia. 

The  goals  of  the  coalition  are  to 
address  the  connections  between 
these  issues  and  to  build  links 
between  campus  and  community 
groups. 

Although  the  campaign  is  being 
funded  by  the  Ontario  Public  In- 
terest Research  Group  and  by  U 


of  T's  personal  safety  awareness 
office,  the  coalition  is  also  apply- 
ing for  $5,000  from  the  Student's 
Administrative  Council. 

"SAC'S  support  would  be 
usefiil.  It  would  lend  authority  to 
the  campaign,"  said  Stephen 
Pender,  an  executive  member  of 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union, 
and  Links  organizer. 

"Without  SAC  [funding],  we 
would  have  to  cut  down  and  try  to 
manage  in  other  ways.  Money  is 
really  crucial  to  mounting  a  steady 
campaign  with  the  volume  we 
want,"  he  said. 

However,  some  members  of 
SAC  expressed  concern  over  the 
campaign' s  ability  to  meet  S  AC  s 
fiinding  criteria  at  a  board  meeting 
on  July  27. 

"[SAC]  has  to  make  sure  none 
of  the  events  are  exclusive,"  said 
SAC  vice-president  Rupinder 
Ahluwalia. 


Alisa  Gayle-Deutsch,  a  co- 
ordinator from  the  campaign,  says 
that  problems  with  getting  sup- 
port for  the  program  are  due  to  a 
racist  backlash  at  SAC. 

But  the  council  says  its  pri- 
mary concern  is  it  its  responsibil- 
ity to  all  the  students  it  repre- 
sents. 

"SAC  does  not  support  em- 
powerment through  exclusion," 
said  council  board  member  Tara 
Luft. 

SAC'sservices  commissioner, 
Greg  Todd,  agrees. 

"The  goal  of  SAC  is  inclusion. 
My  main  concern  is  to  make  it  as 
accessible  and  as  appealing  as 
possible  to  increase  participation 
and  include  as  many  students  as 
possible,"  says  Todd. 

Anjula  Gogia,  another  Links 
co-ordinator,  said  the  campaign 
does  address  the  concerns  of  the 
student  population  by  being  rep- 


resentative of  a  wide  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  student  body. 

Pender  agrees  with  Gogia. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  is  affected  by  these 
issues,"  said  Pender. 

While  members  of  council  agree 
the  campaign's  goals  are  good, 
some  have  expressed  concern  over 
the  organization  of  the  events. 

"I  think  it '  s  a  good  idea,  dealing 
with  good  issues,"  said 
Ahluwalia.  "The  problem  is  with 
the  way  [the  issues]  are  being 
handled." 

Ahluwalia  said  while  the  cam- 
paign is  good  in  terms  of  creating 
dialogue  within  groups,  problems 
arise  with  reaching  students  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  issues. 

"It's  more  of  a  support  cam- 
paign than  an  awareness  cam- 
paign," said  Alhuwalia. 

Alisa  Gayle-Deutsch,  a  Links 
co-ordinator,  said  the  coalition  is 


Fee  hikes  go  ahead 


BY  Dario  p.  Del  Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

Despite  a  recent  freeze  on  non-tuition  fee  hikes,  a  $90  increase  for  this 
fall  is  still  scheduled  to  be  collected. 

But  Students*  Administrative  Council  president  Gareth  Spanglett 
said  unless  an  agreement  between  the  students  and  the  administration 
is  reached,  the  provincial  government  will  cut  U  of  T's  operating 
budget. 

"Right  now  the  fee  increases  are  in  limbo,"  said  Spanglett.  "Next 
year's  fees  schedule  includes  increases  which  do  not  have  student 
approval.  If  they  go  through,  the  university  stands  to  lose  a  commen- 
surate amount  of  transfer  payments." 

Education  minister  David  Cooke  announced  in  March  that  all  non- 
tuition  fee  increases  for  this  year  must  be  approved  by  student  leaders, 
or  universities  will  have  their  provincial  funding  cut  to  compensate. 

But  U  of  T  says  it  still  plans  to  collect  the  fee  increases  without 
waiting  for  ratification  by  student  leaders. 

An  interim  student  coalition  comprised  of  Spanglett,  Graduate 
Students'  Union  president  Stephen  Johnson  and  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students  president  Nancy  Watson  have  yet  to  sign 
a  proposed  agreement  to  increase  fees,  as  stipulated  by  the  province. 

The  students  have  been  holding  out  to  get  concessions  amounting  to 
greater  student  control  over  how  money  from  the  non-tuition  fees  is 
spent.  University  officials  are  saying  an  agreement  with  the  students 
was  close. 

'The  only  thing  left  to  work  out  is  the  precise  wording  of  the  letter," 
said  assistant  vice-president  for  student  affairs  David  Neelands. 

But  according  to  Spanglett,  the  sides  are  far  from  agreement. 

"So  far  the  administration  has  been  incredibly  difficult  about  it," 
said  Spanglett.  'There  have  been  several  drafts  produced  but  I  refuse 
to  sign  any  proposal  that  pushes  the  fee  increases  without  [greater 
control.] 

Spanglett  said  the  administration  was  avoiding  making  a  firm 
commitment. 

'There  are  weasel  paragraphs  which  state  that  this  document  may 
not  necessarily...  represent  an  agreement,"  said  Spanglett.  'There 
seems  to  be  very  little  real  faith  or  trust." 

The  increases  mean  full-time  St.  George  students  will  pay  an  extra 
$90  in  non-tuition  fees  next  year,  bringing  the  bill  up  to  $400. 

Kon  Sokolyk,  research  analyst  for  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training,  said  that  the  policy  has  been  accepted  at  all  universities  in 
Ontario,  except  U  of  T. 

But  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard  says  the  fee  freeze  policy 


invades  the  university's  autonomy. 

"The  ministry's  policy  to  intervene  into  matters  of  the  university 
was  unnecessary  and  unwise,"  said  Prichard.  "It  is  a  mistake  to  have 
extra  government  influence  imposed  on  an  independent  and  autono- 
mous body." 

Neelands  said  Cooke's  support  of  students  was  undermining  the 
university's  ability  to  make  decisions. 

"Are  we  eroding  our  sense  of  right  governance  if  we  give  a  certain 
class  of  decisions  to  another  body  [the  ministry]  which  can  veto  our 
decisions?" 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president  of  planning,  said  that  a  mecha- 
nism for  student  approval  of  university  finances  is  already  in  place.  He 
said  students  already  had  a  voice  through  their  eight  representatives  on 
the  Governing  Council,  U  of  T's  highest  governing  body. 

"The  administration  would  prefer  having  student  approval  go 
through  Governing  Council." 

But  Spanglett  disagrees  that  adequate  representation  can  come  from 
the  50-seat  council. 

"There  is  a  difference  between  student  approval  and  student 
representation,"  said  Spanglett.  "On  Governing  Council  the  eight 
student  representatives  could  be  outvoted  by  everyone  else." 

Non-tuition  fees,  also  called  incidental  fees,  are  used  to  fund  non- 
academic  student  services,  such  as  Hart  House,  recreational  athletics, 
and  the  Koffler  Centre. 


Achtung!  Students  crossing 


After  12  years  of  protests  and 
haggling  with  Metro  Council, 
something  is  finally  being  done 
about  the  Hart  House  crossing. 

The  Metro  Transportation 
committee  gave  the  go  ahead  for 
the  U  of  T  to  construct  warning 
signs  and  a  median  separating 
Queen's  Park  Circle  at  the 
Wellesley  tumoff 

U  of  T  will  be  paying  the 
$54,000  construction  cost  for 
the  median  and  signs,  says  David 
Neelands,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent for  student  affairs. 


He  said  the  median,  which  he 
describes  as  a  "safe  haven  of 
refuge,"  was  the  only  option  U 
of  T  had. 

"Metro  is  absolutelly  op- 
posed to  traffic  lights  and  we 
never  tested  tham  on  an  over- 
pass or  underpass,"  said 
Neelands.  We  were  trying  for  a 
light,  but  they  laughed  us  out  of 
the  council  chambers." 

The  university  hopes  to  have 
the  median  at  the  crossing  com- 
pleted by  Sept.  I. 

Staff 


writing  a  resource  booklet  for 
those  not  aware  of  issues  like 
racism  and  sexism. 

But  SAC  director  Tara  Luft 
criticized  the  booklet  for  being 
insufficient. 

"The  booklets  are  not  good 
enough  at  changing  people's  men- 
tality," she  said. 

Todd  also  criticized  the  coali- 
tion for  not  including  a  police 
representative  at  a  workshop  deal- 
ing with  racist  police  violence. 

"The  police  should  be  in- 
volved," said  Todd.  "[They] 
can't  have  a  fair  discussion  if  not 
all  sides  are  involved.  It's  not 
going  to  change  police  actions." 

According  to  Gayle-Deutsch 
and  Pender,  the  police  were  ex- 
cluded because  the  event  is  a 
workshop  and  not  a  panel,  or 
discussion.  The  workshop  is 
meant  to  provide  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable environment  for  students, 
they  said. 

"[The  workshop]  is  not  set  up 
to  debate.  Are  reports  that  [racist 
police  violence]  exists,"  Pender 
said.  "It's  set  up  to  strategize  and 
work  against  racist  police  vio- 
lence." 

But  Luft  agrees  with  Todd.  She 
says  alienating  police  will  not  help 


eradicate  the  problem. 

"We  all  go  to  school  together. 
Campus  police  are  part  of  our 
lives.  We  can't  shut  them  out." 

SAC  members  also  suggested 
the  use  of  more  cost-effective 
measures,  such  as  using  the  U  of 
T's  microphones  instead  of 
rentals. 

'The  printing  of  the  booklets 
can  be  done  at  SAC  at  cost.  They 
[OPIRG]  want  it  printed  at  a 
union  shop,'  said  Erindale  SAC 
director  Ranjit  Ebenezer. 

Since  the  amount  in  Project  Aid 
for  the  upcoming  academic  year  is 
$  1 0,000,  S  AC  members  said  they 
would  be  spending  half  of  the 
amount  before  the  year  even  be- 
gins. 

According  to  the  coalition,  the 
campaign  is  still  in  the  working 
Stage  and  open  to  changes. 

"[This]  is  only  a  draft  of  events 
and  a  first  draft  of  the  booklet. 
We're  not  resistant  to  including 
other  things  or  changing  events," 
said  Pender. 

"Any  concerns  people  have 
we  take  to  the  coalition  meeting 
and  they  are  resolved  there  in 
democratic  ways,"  said  Gogia. 

On  Aug.  3,  SAC  board  mem- 
bers will  make  a  decision  regard- 
ing the  campaign. 


SUKHOTHAI 

A  brand-new  combination 
in  our  restaurant. . 

it  Thai  and  Beijing  Cuisines  * 

^  Thai  Spring  Roll 

Pattaya  Grilled  Chicken 
^  PhadThai 
*#•  Lamb  &  Spicy  Soup 
#  Moo  Shu  Pork 
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Quote  of  the  Month:  "They  will  be  allowed  back  on  campus,  but  not  on  roofs. " 
Scarborough  building  supremo  and  migratory  birdwatcher  Brian  Smith  explains 
the  college's  new  policy  banning  snowy  egrets  and  martial  arts  stars. 

Takingyour  marbles  (I) 


A  fledgling  national  student  organization  has 
decided  not  to  invite  U  of  T's  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council  to  its  founding  convention.  But 
there' s  no  reason  for  students  here  to  feel  particu- 
larly left  out. 

The  Canadian  Alliance  of  Student  Associa- 
tions (??-ed)  apparently  feels  U  of  T  student 
politicians  tend  to  throw  their  weight  about. 
Something  about  a  600-pound  gorilla,  yadda 
yadda. 

Of  course,  you  have  to  wonder  about  the 
sanity  of  lobbyists  who  shy  away  from  repre- 
senting a  student  body  because  there  are  too 
many  of  them. 

Regardless,  the  new  national  group  clainis  it 
wants  to  put  national  student  lobbying  back  on 
track.  It  claims  the  current  group,  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students — which  U  of  T's  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union  belongs  to  —  has  become 
unfocused,  and  thusly,  ineffective.  The  federa- 
tion, claim  the  new  guys,  by  taking  principled  but 
irrelevant  stands  on  such  issues  as  democracy  in 
Myanmar,  has  wasted  any  political  capital  it 
might  once  have  had,  and  student  lobbying  in 
Otuwa,  on  issues  like  federal  money  transfers  to 
the  provinces,  has  suffered  a  result. 

The  tiny  Tories  who  are  working  on  this 
project  clearly  feel  they're  on  to  something. 


Representing  students'  interestseffectively;hey, 
that's  quite  the  act  of  statesmanship,  right? 

Ah,  no.  Sorry.  Founding  a  new  student  organi- 
zation isn' t  a  political  act.  It '  s  the  exact  opposite. 

Remember  when  your  peace-loving  political 
science  prof  told  you  war  was  the  failure  of 
diplomacy?  Well,  separation  is  the  failure  of 
politics. 

The  founders  of  this  new  student  group  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  democracy  was  going 
at  CFS.  They  didn't  like  the  fact  that  they  didn't 
win  the  ideological  debates  all  the  time.  Unwilling 
to  debate,  unwilling  to  listen,  they  decided  in  the 
end  to  found  their  own  little  group,  which,  of 
course,  will  exhibit  perfect  unanimity.  Two 
solitudes. 

We  don '  t  like  the  way  you  play ,  so  we're  going 
home  and  taking  our  marbles  with  us.  Fuck 
democracy. 

But  then  these  guys  aren't  big  fans  of  democ- 
racy. Take  Founding  Parent  Janice  Boyle,  stu- 
dent vice-president  at  UBC,  who  is  coming  east 
to  the  conference  fresh  from  herelimination  of  the 
only  voice  of  criticism  on  her  own  campus,  the 
Ubyssey  student  paper. 

(After that,  we  understand,  she's  travelling  to 
the  Caribbean  for  a  while  to  teach  Raoul  Cedras 
a  thing  or  two.  Have  a  nice  trip.  Janice.) 


Takingyour  marbles  (II) 


Separatism  must  be  in  these  days.  Inspired,  it 
seems,  by  the  examples  of  Quebec,  Croatia,  and 
David  Koresh,  things  are  breaking  up  all  over. 

Take  university  administrators.  Their  national 
lobby  group,  the  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada,  has  instructed  its  members  to 
refuse  to  help  out  Maclean's  magazine  with  its 
annual  ranking  of  alma  maters. 

Instead,  the  association  suggests,  the  universi- 
ties can  collaborate  in  doing  their  own  thing;  to 
wit,  a  big  ad  in  Maclean's  nearest  competitor, 
Saturday  Night. 

This  information  supplement  will  contain  fas- 
cinating figures  like  enrolment,  total  land  area,  and 
specific  density  of  the  average  faculty  mem- 
ber's cranium:  all  the  things  you  wanted  to 
know  when  you  were  picking  a  school. 

Oh,  but  the  big  ad  won't  include  anything  as 
gauche  as  a  ranking.  That,  the  universities  argue, 
is  passd.  Every  university  has  its  own  specific 
mission,  and  its  unfair  to  compare  a  big  big  school 
like  U  of  T  to  a  small  school  that's  trying  really 
hard,  like,  say,  Nipissing  College. 

Every  school  is  beautiful,  in  its  own  way. 

The  universities  are  just  protecting  their  own 
of  course.  A  recent  survey  indicates  two-thirds 
of  U  of  T  students  came  here  chiefly  because  of 


the  school's  reputation.  If  you  don't  have  the 
rep,  you  don't  have  the  students.  You  don't  get 
the  money.  You  fail. 

(Kind  of  like  the  pressure  university  grades 
puts  us  under,  isn't  it?) 

No  one  is  saying  the  Maclean's  survey  is 
perfect.  U  of  T  has  bounced  all  over  the  top  four 
largely  because  the  magazine  keeps  "refin- 
ing" its  grading  system,  not  because  of  any 
real  change  in  actual  conditions.  And  no  one  at  the 
magazine  has  yet  satisfactorily  explained  why, 
when  Maclean's  is  making  so  much  money  off 
their  rankings  issue,  their  best-seller  of  the  year, 
the  universities  stdl  have  to  foot  the  entire  bill  for 
research  costs. 

But  that  doesn't  excuse  taking  your  marbles 
away.  The  association  has  resisted  grading  prac- 
tices because  it  knows,  no  matter  who  does  the 
survey,  some  schools  will  fail  to  match  up,  and 
suffer  financially  as  a  result.  Self-interest,  yes  — 
but  a  shameful  message  for  Canada's  students. 
First  pay  your  tuition,  they  say.  Then  you  can 
figure  out  how  good  your  school  is. 

The  association's  act  of  separation  is  one 
thing  that  all  students  should  be  united  against. 
We  invest  too  much  in  our  education  already;  we 
deserve  the  tools  to  choose  our  schools  wisely. 
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Vesterday,  we  just  had  a  wide  variety  of  Canadian  universities 
from  which  to  choose.  But  today,  we  can  choose  from  a  wide 
variety  of  guides  to  Canadian  universities. 

SHAME  ON  SAC 


Last  week,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  was  presented  with  a 
proposal  that  would  address  and 
recognize  the  needs  of  siudenLs  of 
colour,  lesbians,  gays  and  women. 
The  Making  the  Links  Coalilion 
was  requesting  $5,000  from 
SAC's  coffers  to  fund  the  effort. 

The  coalition's  proposals  en- 
tailed creating  "safe"  places  in 
which  students  could  address 
concerns  not  otherwise  discussed 
in  Orientation  Week  through  four 
weeks  worth  of  workshops. 

The  coalition  had  planned  to 
take  on  topics  such  as  sexuality 
and  AIDS  awareness,  issues  of 
violence  against  people  of  colour, 
accessibility  connoting  both 
physical  and  financial  road  blocks 
to  attending  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, and  a  workshop  on  social 
change  in  which  students  would 
learn  how  to  make  their  world  a 
better  place. 

How  did  SAC  respond  to  the 
Making  the  Links  campaign  pres- 
entation? Before  the  meeting  de- 
generated into  a  discussion  about 
the  perceived  attack  on  the  white 


middle  class  male,  board  members 
challenged  the  Making  the  Links 
coalition's  right  to  speak  for  stu- 
dents which  would  be  granted 
through  approval  of  the  funding. 
Ironic,  considering  only  approxi- 
mately 2,400  students  voted  in 
the  last  round  of  student  council 
elections.  Who  exactly  does  SAC 


Stage  . 
Young 


represent? 

The  coalition  had  already  given 
in  once.  It  had  intended  to  provide 
"safe"  havens  in  which  students 
of  colour  could  discuss  theirexpe- 
riences  of  violence  and  discrimi- 
nation with  the  Toronto  police 
force.  Several  weeks  before  the 
angry  meeting,  the  council  was 
already  threatening  to  hold  back 
funding  from  the  campaign  be- 
cause it  disagreed  with  this  prin- 
ciple of  establishing  a  non-con- 
frontational atmosphere  for  stu- 
dents of  colour  The  Making  the 


Links  coalition  then  changed  their 
plans,  because  SAC  said  it  could 
not  support  "empowerment 
through  exclusion." 

The  board  argued  thai  police 
should  be  present  todefend  them- 
selves. But  is  it  not  absurd  to 
expect  people  of  colour  to  discuss 
their  experiences  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  the  very  in- 
stitutions which  discriminate 
against  them? 

The  creation  of  safe  places  is 
essential.  A  lot  of  white  folks  take 
safety  for  granted.  Specifically, 
some  white  men  do  not  recognize 
the  entire  world  has  been,  and 
largely  still  is,  a  safe  place  for 
them. 

SAC  had  the  opportunity  to 
round  out  the  experiences  of  stu- 
dents during  Orientation  Week.  It 
had  the  opportunity  to  make 
Orientation  truly  relevant.  In  other 
words.  SAC  had  the  option  of 
making  Orientation  more  account- 
able to  the  non-middle-class-whiie 
heterosexual  student. 

Some  members  of  the  SAC 
board  have  clearly  not  reflected 
on  their  own  privilege. 


B  ACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


CIUT  pushes 
boundaries 
too  far 

I  am  writing  to  protest  most 
strongly  against  the  blatantly  anti- 
Semitic  comments  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed on  at  least  three  occa- 
sions during  the  last  three  years 
on  "Caffeine  Free"  on  Thurs- 
days hosted  by  Ms.  Denise 
Burnett. 

I  believe  many  comments  ex- 
pressed on  air  on  CIUT  consti- 
tute the  propagation  of  hate  di- 
rected against  an  identifiable  group 
— the  Jewish  people.  The  fact  diat 
Ms.  Burnett,  as  a  host  of  one  of 
CIUT's  weekly  programs,  per- 
mitted these  obviously  racist  or 
anti-Semitic  comments  by  her 
guests  is  not  just  appalling  but 
inexcusable  and  betrays  her  own 


racism.  As  you  know,  public  ex- 
pression or  communication  of  hate 
against  any  group  is  a  most  seri- 
ous violation  of  human  rights,  and 
in  fact  is  considered  a  criminal 
offence  in  Canada. 

If  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  I  urge  CIUT  to  forbid  Ms. 
Burnett  from  making  or  endorsing 
any  further  racist  or  anti-Semitic 
coinments  on  air,  and  to  forbid  the 
presence  of  Nation  of  Islam  guests 
on  CIUT,  particularly  those 
spokespersons  with  known  rac- 
ist or  anti-Semitic  views. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
and  listenerof  CIUT  for  over  two 
years  now.  However,  I  will  imme- 
diately withdraw  my  support  and 
refuse  to  listen  to  CIUT  if  I  hear 
any  further  anti-Semitic  or  racist 
comments  by  any  radio  host,  re- 
porter or  staff  person  associated 
with  the  radio  station,  or  by  any 
guest  on  CIUT. 


One  final  point  or  question:  Is 
Ms.  Burnett  still  a  host  of  the 
Thursday  "Caffeine  Free"  pro- 
gram? I  hope  not. 

Don  Weitz 
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University  campuses  —  not  so  safe  for  women 

BUT  IT'S  NOT  A  MATTER  OF  PUTTING  IN  A  FEW  MORE  STREET  LIGHTS 


BYKATEWICKENS 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a 
male  friend,  I  mentioned  my  in- 
tention to  look  into  women's  ex- 
periences of  stalking  and  violence 
against  women  on  campus. 
"Stalking!"  he  laughed,  and  re- 
counted a  story  about  a  male  peer 
with  a  tendency  to  send  flowers 
to  female  classmates,  and  who 
doggedly  pursued  every  woman 
without  a  hint  of  encouragement. 

I  was  disturbed  with  the  way 
my  friend  reacted  to  what  I  and 
other  women  perceive  to  be  a 
serious  issue.  It  disturbed  me  for 
personal  reasons.  My  male  friend 
knows  someone  who  has  suffered 
from  the  long  term  consequences 
of  sexual  harassment  and  assault 
—  he  knows  me. 

Although  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion, my  friend's  reaction  re- 
minded me  once  again  of  how 
often  laughter  and  sarcasm  have 
shamed  and  silenced  me. 


Like  many  other  women,  I  was 
unable  to  talk  to  anyone  about 
what  happened,  including  the 
police,  for  a  long  time.  Not  being 
believed  or  not  being  treated  with 
dignity  and  respect  would  have 
made  my  already  humiliating  ex- 
perience too  much  to  bear.  Even 
years  later,  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  people  who  don't  under- 
stand or  believe. 

But  support  and  encourage- 
ment are  needed  to  enable  one  to 
act  as  soon  as  possible.  According 
to  U  of  T's  sexual  harassment 
policy,  a  written  complaint  must 
be  issued  within  six  months  of  the 
incident.  Without  immediate  sup- 
port from  family  and  friends,  and 
the  authorities,  the  silencing  of 
such  experiences  compounds  the 
hurt  and  anger,  and  maJces  report- 
ing impossible. 

The  problem  lies  partly  in  how 
people  perceive  the  issue.  To 
someone  who  has  never  been  a 
victim  of  truly  threatening  behav- 
iour, it  is  difficult  to  understand. 


Also,  the  university  is  perceived 
to  be  a  place  filled  with  only  the 
"best  and  the  brightest."  Unfor- 
tunately a  brilliant  mind  does  not 
always  guarantee  a  mature, 
healthy  or  stable  one. 

These  factors  make  it  impor- 
tant that 
the  uni- 
versity 
have 
workable 
policies 
with  clear 
defini- 
tions of 
what  con- 
stitutes 
sexual  harassment,  stalking  and 
otherunacceptable  behaviour,  and 
effective  methods  of  how  to  deal 
with  these  types  of  incidents  when 
they  occur.  At  present  these  is- 
sues are  inadequately  handled. 

Clearly,  female  students  are  not 
entirely  safe  on  this  campus.  Var- 
sity readers  will  know  that  there 
have  been  several  reported  rapes 


on  campus  over  the  past  couple  of 
years.  Two  years  ago  a  female 
student  was  stabbed  by  her  ex- 
boyfriend.  This  summer,  a  woman 
narrowly  escaped  an  abduction 
attempt  near  Robarts  library.  Re- 
cently there  have  been  reports  of 
women 
I  being 
I  stalked  on 
I  campus. 
I  But  this 
I  isn't  any- 
I  thing  new. 

I (Just 
how  im- 
portant 
does  the U 
of  T  consider  women's  safety?  I 
would  like  to  think  it's  a  priority. 
But  in  doing  research  on  this  piece 
I  had  the  damndest  time  trying  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  appropriate 
officials,  and  was  playing  tel- 
ephone tag  with  them  for  more 
than  a  week.  My  difficulty  in 
accessing  guidance  and  informa- 
tion made  me  wonder  what  would 


have  happened  if  I  had  needed 
help  in  dealing  with  a  complaint. 
What  if  I  were  scared  and  alone 
and  unsure  of  who  to  talk  to? 
Lucky  for  me  it  wasn't.  I  just 
wanted  some  information.) 

The  conversation  with  my  male 
friend  brought  up  another  prob- 
lematic issue.  How  do  we  decide 
what  constitutes  a  valid  com- 
plaint? Is  someone  who  sends 
fiowers  or  a  gift  a  perpetrator  of 
harassment,  or  can  this  type  of 
incident  sometimes  be  settled  with 
a  firm  "no"? 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
suffered  the  aftermath  of  a  threat- 
ening experience,  it  is  important 
that  people  do  not  make  "frivo- 
lous, vexatious  or  unfounded" 
accusations,  as  outlined  in  U  of 
T's  policy.  Not  only  can  an  un- 
founded complaint  adversely  af- 
fect the  treatment  of  more  serious 
complainants,  but  false  accusa- 
tions can  niin  the  accused  per- 
son's reputation,  academic  future, 
or  their  career. 


Interpretations  may  vary;  "fol- 
low" and  "harass"  may  have 
problematic  definitions.  We  are 
dealing  with  vague  criteria  that 
make  our  task  of  determining 
whether  or  not  we  are  safe  all  the 
more  difficult. 

It  is  also  important  to  think 
about  how  many  of  us  on  campus 
come  from differentcultural  back- 
grounds. It  is  possible  that  some- 
one else's  personal  style  or  cul- 
tural background  may  lead  them 
to  interpret  your  actions  differ- 
ently from  the  way  in  which  you 
intended. 

So  talk  to  someone  who  can 
help  you  decide  the  nature  of  your 
problem  and  how  to  proceed, 
because  if  you  don' t  feel  safe,  you 
should  seek  some  advice.  U  of  T's 
sexual  harassment  office  and  the 
Women's  Centre  can  help  to  put 
incidents  into  context  and  to  see 
them  clearly  and  objectively. 

Kate  Wickens  is  a  mature  student 
in  the  Women 's  Studies  program. 


Speaking  across  generational  boundaries 

JUDAISM,  FAMILY  AND  TRADITION  REDISCOVERED 


B  Y  BRENDA  GOLDSTEIN 

My  grandfather  is  dying. 

My  grandfather  of  childhood,  my  zaidie,  who 
would  wake  up  at  5  am  every  morning  because  he 
couldn't  get  out  of  the  habit,  and  would  make  me 
bracelets  of  buttons  from  his  factory  and  cut  Ihem 
apart  later  to  replace  the  eyes  on  my  teddy  bear.  That 
zaidie  is  gone  forever. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  asked  my  grandmother,  my 
bubie,  what  he  used  to  make  in  his  factory.  He  could 
no  longer  remember  the  sum  total  of  over  40  years 
hard  work. 

What  the  ravages  of  time  have  taken  from  his  mind 
they  have  also  stolen  from  my  bubie' s  body. 

Last  week  I  took  her  for  a  radiation  treatment  to 
remove  the  remains  of  a  skin  cancer.  Four  years  ago 
she  lost  what  was  left  of  her  sight,  which  had  been 
degenerating  since  my  brother  was  bom  1 8  years  ago. 
She  had  just  been  hospitalized  because  of  painful 
hairl  ine  fractures  in  her  spine  caused  by  osteoporosis. 

My  bubie  hasn't  seen  my  face  since  I  was  12,  nor 
the  faces  of  her  newest  two  grandchildren,  or  her  first 
great  grand  child,  nor  will  she  see  the  second  which 
is  due  any  day  now. 

It  just  does  not  suffice  to  say,  "that's  what  it 
means  to  be  old...,"  or,  "I  hope  I  die  by  the  time  I'm 
40..."  The  first  statement  is  devoid  of  any  senti- 
ment, the  second  is  selfish  and  lacking  in  empathy; 
both  are  hopeless. 

Watching  the  quality  of  my  grandparents'  lives 
decline  force  distiu-bing  questions  into  my  mind. 
Why  is  it  that  these  two  people  can't  overcome  this, 
who  have  had  everything  stacked  against  them,  but 
have  managed  to  beat  the  odds  every  time? 

My  bubie  and  zaidie  were  both  bom  in  eastern 
Europe,  in  Lithuania  and  Poland.  They  were  bom 
into  large  and  desperately  poor  Jewish  families, 
reasons  that  they  should  not  have  survived.  When 
they  came  to  Canada,  it  was  a  far  different  place  than 
today.  Immigrants  were  not  welcome,  not  even  on 
the  surface.  Jews  were  not  welcome  either,  as  ten- 
ants, employees,  or  even  university  students. 

Then  the  stock  market  crashed. 

Then  the  borders  were  closed  to  immigrants, 
meaning  the  remainder  of  their  families  back  in  the  old 
country.  Then  their  families  were  slaughtered  in  the 
Second  Worid  War. 

Nevertheless,  they  carried  on,  they  made  their 
own  families  by  patching  together  friends  and  cous- 
ins and  brothers  and  sisters. 

They  managed  to  find  work  in  the  clothing  facto- 
ries and  sweat  shops  in  Montreal.  Labour  conditions 
in  those  days  were  deplorable,  and  garment  workers 
have  always  been  among  the  lowest  paid.  My 
grandfather  eventually  managed  to  open  his  own 
factory  and  his  clothing  was  sold  in  Eaton's  and 


Simpson's,  which  in  those  days  was  the  final  word 
on  haute  couture.  He  gave  his  three  daughters  all  he 
could.  My  bubie  raised  them  as  best  she  could,  often 
functioning  as  a  single  parent  family  during  months 
of  14-hour  days. 

Their  experience  serves  as  a  beacon  to  me.  Where 
am  I  to  find  an  example  when  they  are  no  longer  here 
to  provide  one  for  me? 

These  days  we  are  constantly  told  that  we  are 
Generation  X,  that  we  will  never  find  jobs,  that  other 
people  control  our  future,  that  our  quality  of  life  will 


never  be  as  good  as  that  of  our  parents  and  other  such 
mantras  of  the  poverty  jet  set.  I  imagine  that  my 
bubie  and  zaidie  were  told  many  similar  things,  yet 
chose  not  to  believe  them  and  persevere  instead. 

What  is  most  grievous  is  that  I  am  losing  a  link  to 
my  past.  Beyond  my  grandparents  there  is  nothing 
but  blank  space  in  the  family  tree.  With  their  passing 
will  come  the  immense  responsibility  of  passing  on 
their  story,  all  the  lessons  they  have  taught  me,  and 
of  building  on  them  and  in  tum  passing  them  on.  For 
the  worid  is  quick  to  forget  the  tragedies  of  the  past. 


as  the  recent  events  in  Haiti,  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
Rwanda,  and  the  rise  in  holocaust  denial  all  show. 

What  years  of  denying  my  culture  and  religion 
have  taught  me,  now  that  I  have  chosen  to  reconcile 
with  my  past,  is  that  despite  it  all,  one  is  always  a 
product  of  one's  family. 

The  reason  I  breathe  is  them,  the  reason  I  think  the 
way  I  do  is  the  product  of  their  experience  multiplied 
by  my  own. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  me  to  be  Jewish;  to  learn 
and  to  teach,  through  history  and  family. 


Culture  and  diversity  in  the  ESL  classroom 

THE  POLITICS  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  LEARNING 


BY  ANNA  NIKE  MINEYKO 

In  July  I  visited  a  classroom  where  immigrant  stu- 
dents study  English  in  a  second  language  program. 
But  it's  not  just  the  English  language  that  students 
are  learning.  Students  are  also  there  to  leam  the 
rudiments  of  Canadian  culture.  It  takes  time  to  leam 
and  adapt  to  another  culture.  But  this  would  be  much 
easier  to  do  if  Canadians  were  aware  of  some  of  the 
cultural  differences. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  fouryears  in  Canada,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  share  my  feelings,  perceptions 
and  opinions  with  people  who  come  from  different 
countries  and  cultures. 

Through  spending  time  in  the  ESL  classroom,  I 
realized  that  new  Canadians  were  most  concerned 
with  issues  associated  with  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage and  cultural  etiquette. 

They  would  ask  each  other  questions  like,  do  you 
seem  angry 
when  you 
speak  even 
when  you 
aren't?  When 
you  make  a 
mistake,  how 
does  the  per- 
son you  are 
talking  to  re- 
act? Are  there 
other  kinds  of  mistakes  it  is  possible  to  make,  such 
as  smiling  or  not  smiling  at  the  "appropriate  time," 
or  touching  or  not  touching  someone  during  speech? 

Agnieszka  from  Poland  told  me:  "Usually  I  am 
nervous  when  I  speak  English.  It  is  quite  su-essful  for 
me.  I  am  never  sure  if  I  speak  correctly.  I  am  afraid 
to  use  the  wrong  words,  and  I  must  search  for  words. 


she  told  me. 

Milka  from  Yugoslavia  shared  her  experiences 
relating  to  different  behaviour.  In  her  country  she 
likes  to  touch  other  peoples'  hands  or  arms  when  she 
speaks  to  them.  She  also  liked  to  hug  the  children  of 
friends.  She  doesn't  do  this  in  Canada  because  she 
noticed  that  other  people  don't.  She  feels  very 
strongly  that  she 

Frustration,  fear  of  the  unknown  environ- 
ment and  ttie  lacl<  of  communication  sidlls 
and  the  subtleties  involved  are  ail  part  of tfie 
newcomers' concerns  ^indaii are  intricately 
connected  to  language  acquisition. 


Do  you  seem  angry  when  you  speak  even  when 
you  aren't?  When  you  make  a  mistake,  how  does 
the  person  you  are  talking  to  react?  Are  there 
other  kinds  of  mistakes  it  is  possible  to  make,  such 
as  smiling  or  not  smiling  atthe  "appropriate  time, " 
or  touching  or  not  touching  someone  during 
speech? 


If  it  takes  too  much  time,  I  am  angry  with  myself. 

"Today  it  is  much  better  that  three  years  ago.  I  am 
working  in  a  donut  shop  and  I  have  to  be  nice  to  the 
customers.  In  the  beginning  here  I  didn't  know  how 
to  smile.  I  was  always  scared  that  I  couldn't  under- 
stand clients  and  I  wouldn't  answer  correctly.  My 
voice  seemed  rude.  It  still  happens  but  not  so 
frequently,"  she 
told  me. 

Another  woman 
from  Argentina  ech- 
oed the  same  senti- 
ments as  Agnieszka. 
She  said  she  ex- 
pressed anger  when 
she  searched  for 

words  thaldidn'tcome,  and  people  thought  she  was 
taking  this  anger  out  on  them. 
She  told  me:  "I  am  not  angry  with  the  person  to 

whom  I  am 
talking.  I  am 
fmsirated  be- 
cause I  lack  the 
communica- 
tion skills." 

Alex  from 
Romania  said 
Canadians 
confuse  stress 
or  tension  with 
aggression  because  where  she  comes  from  people 
express  themselves  in  a  way  that  comes  off  as 
aggressive. 

She  noticed  that  Canadians,  even  when  they're 
nervous,  smile.  Eastem  Europeans  keep  their  faces 
very  serious  and  interpret  this  as  anger.  "No  wonder 
Canadians  are  sometimes  afraid  of  this  reaction," 


must  observe  and 
respect  other's  cul- 
tures and  religions. 
But  these  customs 
are  culturally  spe- 
cific and  don't  ap- 
ply to  all  countries 


in  Eastem  Europe. 
One  Romanian  woman  said  touching  in  her  culture 
was  a  sign  of  disrespect.  In  her  opinion,  if  we  respect 
each  other  we  shouldn't  touch  people  we  hardly 
know. 

Many  students  in  this  classroom  were  most 
troubled  by  culture  shock,  and  the  students  felt  the 
ESL  classroom  was  a  place  where  they  could  address 
these  kinds  of  concems. 

Fmstration,  fearof  the  unknown  environment  and 
the  lack  of  communication  skills  and  the  subtleties 
involved  are  all  part  of  the  newcomers'  concems,  and 
all  are  intricately  connected  to  language  acquisition. 
It  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  to  leam  and 
to  adapt  to  another  culture. 

However,  it's  sometimes  very  difficult  to  speak 
across  those  cultural  differences,  and  Canadians 
should  try  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

Anna  Nike  Mineyko  is  a  freelance  writer  who  came 
to  Canada  from  Poland fouryears  ago.  She  lives  in 
Toronto. 


Don't  Let  This  Happen  To  You!! 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  I  am  publishing  the  following  Notice 
of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charges  against  the  student  were: 

1.  THAT onNovember24, 1992,  hedidrepresentashiso\vninanacademic\vorkortermtestandsubmitted 
for  credit  an  idea  or  expression  of  an  idea  or  work  of  another  contrary  to  SectionB.I.l.  (d)  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters:  and 

2.  THAT  on  November  24,  1992,  he  did  use  or  possess  an  unauthorized  aid  or  obtain  unauthorized 
assistance  in  connection  with  an  academic  workorterm  test  contrary  to  Section  B.l.l.(b)  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  n  Academic  Matters. 

In  particular,  he  submitted  Lab  Exercise  No.  7,  portions  of  which  were  virtually  identical  to  the  Lab  Exercise 
submitted  by  another  student.  That  other  student's  Lab  Exercise  No.  7  had  been  left  unattended  in  his 
presence. 

The  jury  unanimously  found  the  student  guilty  of  the  charges,  and  imposed  the  following  sanctions: 

-  suspension  from  the  University  for  a  period  of  one  year; 
and  that: 

-  notation  of  the  sanctions  and  the  reasons  for  it  be  recorded  on  his  transcript 
for  a  period  of  five  years; 

-  the  decision  be  reported  to  the  Provost  for  publication  in  the  University 
newspapers,  with  the  name  of  the  student  withheld. 

Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  I  am  publishing  the  following  Notice 
of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charge  against  the  student  was: 

/.  THAT  on  or  about  April  22,  1993,  she  did  use  or  possess  an  authorized  aid  or  aids  or  did  obtain 
unauthorized  assistance  arul/or  aided,  assisted,  abetted,  counselled,  procured  or  conspiredwith  another 
person  to  use  or  possess  an  unauthorized  aid  or  aids  or  obtain  unauthorized  assistaru:e  in  an  academic 
examination,  contrary  toSectionsB.I.I(b)andB. 11. 1.  (a)ofthe  University  off oronto  Code  of  Beha  viour 
on  Academic  Matters. 


In  particular,  in  the  spring  of  1993  she  was  enrolled  in  CLA  A02Y;  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  On 
April  22, 1 993,  she  wrote  the  final  examination  in  the  course  and  was  seated  in  the  examination  room  close 
to  a  fellow  student.  Her  answers  were  virtually  identical  to  those  of  the  other  student,  with  the  exception 
of  Part  E,  which  she  did  not  answer.  A  majority  of  those  answers  were  erroneous.  Among  the  essay 
answers,  some  of  the  wording  was  highly  unusual  yet  repeated  in  both  examinations. 

The  jury  found  the  student  guilty,  and  agreed  to  impose  the  following  sanction: 

-  suspension  from  the  University  for  a  period  of  five  years; 
and  that: 

-  notation  of  the  sanction  and  the  reasons  for  it  be  recorded  on  her  transcript  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and 

-  the  case  be  reported  to  the  Provost  for  publication,  with  the  name  of  the  student  withheld. 

Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  lam  publishing  the  following  Notice 
of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charge  against  the  student  was: 

1.  THAT  on  or  about  April  22,  1993,  he  did  use  or  possess  an  authorized  aid  or  aids  or  did  obtain 
unauthorized  assistance  and/oraided,  assisted,  abetted,  counselled,  procured  or  conspired  with  another 
person  to  use  or  possess  an  uruiuthorized  assistance  in  an  academic  examination,  contrary  to  Sections 
B.I.I  (b)  and  B.II.  1.  (a)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters. 

In  particular,  in  the  spring  of  1 993  he  was  enrolled  in  CLA  A02  Y:  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  In  April 
22, 1993,  he  wrote  the  final  examination  in  the  course  and  was  seated  in  the  examination  room  close  to 
a  fellow  student.  His  answers  were  virtually  identical  to  those  of  that  student,  with  the  exception  of  Part 
E,  which  that  other  student  did  not  answer.  A  majority  of  those  answers  were  erroneous.  Among  the  essay 
answers,  some  of  the  wording  was  highly  unusual  yet  repeated  in  both  examinations. 

The  jury  found  this  student  guilty,  and  imposed  the  following  sanctions: 

-  assignment  of  a  grade  of  "0"  in  the  course  CLA  A02Y; 

-  suspension  from  the  University  from  the  end  of  the  1 993-94  winter  session  until  Decembers  1  st, 
1994; 

and  that: 

-  notation  of  the  sanction  and  the  reasons  for  it  to  be  recorded  on  his  transcript  for  a  period  of 
five  yean,  or  until  he  graduates,  whichever  comes  first;  and 

-  the  case  be  reported  to  the  Provost  for  publication,  with  the  name  of  the  student  withheld. 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  ofTribunal,  I  am  publishing  the  following  Notice 
of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charges  against  the  student  were: 

/.  THAT  on  November  17, 1993,  he  did  represent  as  his  own,  an  idea  or  expression  of  an  idea  or  a  work 
of  another  in  connection  with  a  term  test  or  other form  of  academic  work,  ruimely.  Lab  Assignment  03  in 
GGRI17Y;and 

2.  THAT  on  December  1,  1993,  he  did  represent  as  his  own  an  idea  or  expression  of  an  idea  or  work  of 
another  in  a  term  test  or  in  another form  of  academic  work,  namely.  Lab  Assignment  #4  in  GGR  1 1 7Y; 
and 

In  particular,  on  November  17, 1993,  he  submitted  Lab  Assignment  #3,  and  on  December  1 , 1993,  Lab 
Assignment  #4,  both  assignments  having  been  copied  in  whole  or  in  part  from  another  student. 

The  student  pled  guilty  to  these  charges.  The  jury  unanimously  agreed  to  impose  the  following  sanctions: 

-  a  grade  of  "0"  in  GGR  1 17Y; 

-  suspension  from  the  University  for  a  period  of  two  years,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  1 993-94 
winter  session; 

and  that: 

-  notation  of  the  sanction  and  the  reasons  for  it  to  be  recorded  on  your  transcript  for  a  period  of 
five  years;  and 

-  that  the  decision  and  the  sanctions  imposed  be  reported  to  the  Provost  for  publication  in  the 
University  newspapers. 

Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Discipline  Appeals  Board,  1  am  publishing  the  following  Notice  of  Offence 
and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

Two  students  were  charged  with  having  contravened  the  following  sections  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Code  on  Student  Conduct: 

B.5  (a)  No  person  shall  knowingly  use  any  facility,  equipment  or  service  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
contrary  to  the  expressed  instruction  of  a  person  or  persons  authorized  to  give  such  instruction,  or  without 
just  cause. 

B.  5.  ( b)  No  person  shall  knowingly  gain  access  to  or  use  any  University  computing  or  internal  or  external 
communication.^ facility  to  which  legitimate  authorization  has  not  been  granted.  No  person  shall  use  such 
facility  for  any  commercial,  disruptive  or  uruiuthorized  purpose. 

B.  7  No  person  shall  counsel,  procure,  conspire  with  or  aid  a  person  in  the  commission  of  an  offense  defined 
in  the  Code. 

Both  students  had  helped  to  install  and  maintain  an  FSP  service  which  was  not  authorized  use  of  the 
••ugsparc"  computer  system  within  the  Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  In  addition 
both  students  knew  that  University  computers  should  not  be  used  to  copy  copyright  protected  software, 
and  that  they  were  not  to  use  another  person's  account. 

The  Investigating  Officer  concluded  that  both  students  knew  the  FSP  server  was  being  used  internationally 
through  internet  to  upload  and  download  software,  some  of  which  was  copyrighted.  Although  neither 
student  obtained  personal  financial  gain,  they  permitted  at  least  two  computer  systems  within  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  be  used  in  an  unauthorized  manner  and  made  it  possible  for  others  to  obtain 
commercial  software  without  the  required  payments  to  owners. 

Both  students  pled  guilty  to  the  charges.  At  the  divisional  hearing,  the  following  sanctions  were  imposed: 

1)  A  formal  written  reprimand  to  be  placed  in  their  files  until  they  graduate;  and 

2)  Suspension  from  the  Faculty  for  the  months  of  May  and  June  1 994.  Accordingly,  the  earliest  date  for 
receiving  their  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  degree  would  be  at  the  1 994  fall  convocation. 

Upon  appeal  of  these  sanctions,  the  Discipline  Appeals  Board  saw  no  power  in  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct  to  impose  the  first  sanction,  and  quashed  it.  The  Board  quashed  the  suspension  for  the  months 
of  May  and  June  1 994,  and  replaced  it  with  a  denial  of  any  service  or  activity  to  either  of  the  students 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  that  would  result  in  their  acquiring  a  graduation  diploma  before  July  1 , 1 994. 
This  sanction  was  imposed  pursuant  to  Section  B.5  of  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct. 

The  Board  affirmed  the  Hearing  Officer's  decision  to  recommend  publication  of  the  nature  of  the  offences 
and  the  sanctions  in  campus  newspapers,  with  the  students'  name  withheld. 

Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


Beware  the 


Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 
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Hangar  in  danger  of  being  sliutdown ...  again 

U  of  T  charging  illegal 
alcoliol  mark-ups:  LLBO 


BY  Stacey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Liquor  License  Board  of  Ontario  has  confirmed  that  U  of  T's 
Campus  Beverage  Service  is  operating  in  violation  of  the  provincial 
liquor  laws. 

The  LLBO  is  charging  U  of  Tof  imposing  illegal  markups  on  alcohol 
sold  in  the  university's  student  pub,  the  Hangar. 

The  liquor  board  has  called  U  of  T  and  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council,  which  runs  the  Hangar,  to  a  hearing  scheduled  later  this  month. 

The  administration  has  been  charging  SAC  illegal  maricups  on  alcohol 
for  years,  says  Marco  Santaguida,  SAC's  university  affairs  commis- 
sioner. 

'The  noticeof  the  LLBO  hearings  recognizes  the  service  is  operating 
illegally." 

Under  the  present  arrangement  that  governs  alcohol  sale  on  campus, 
CBS  holds  the  sole  license  to  purchase  alcohol  from  the  LCBO  and 
Brewers'  Retail.  CBS  pays  for  the  alcohol  and  then  sells  it  to  the  Hangar, 
charging  a  mark-up  on  of  48  per  cent  on  beer  and  1 00  percent  on  Uquor. 

Both  last  years'  and  this  years'  student  councils  maintained  the 
mark-ups  violate  liquor  laws. 

However,  the  university  says  the  mark-ups  are  needed  in  order  to 
recover  administrative  costs. 

"According  to  the  university,  it's  still  a  matter  of  semantics,"  said 
David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-president  for  student  affairs. 

Last  month,  it  appeared  U  of  T's  explanation  would  be  accepted  by 
the  liquor  board.  The  board  indicated  it  would  accept  a  new  agreement, 
explaining  what  the  mark-ups  were  for,  signed  by  students  and  the 
university. 

But  Gareth  Spanglett,  SAC  s  president,  said  the  proposed  agreement 


was  practically  the  same  as  the  old  one. 

The  university's  administration  disagrees. 

"As  far  as  we're  aware,  the  new  agreement  [tabled  by  the  adminis- 
tration] has  been  approved  by  the  liquor  board.  However,  SAC  will  not 
sign  it,"  said  Neelands. 

But  the  liquor  board  then  indicated  in  June  that  it  would  still  treat 
the  markups  as  illegal,  according  to  SAC. 

"They  initially  failed  to  realize  this,  but  they  now  agree  it  is  against 
the  law,"  said  Santaguida. 

If  it  finds  the  beverage  service  is  operating  illegally,  the  Hangar  will 
be  shut  down,  the  board  has  said. 

"In  terms  of  what  the  LLBO  has  told  us,  the  university  is  on  violation 
[of  the  Liquor  laws],  which  means  the  Hangar  may  become  dry,"  said 
Santaguida. 

"This  is  not  what  SAC  wants,  but  we  feel  there  is  student  consensus 
that  the  status  quo  is  unacceptable,"  he  said. 

SAC  is  currently  refusing  to  pay  $17,000  in  payments  to  the 
beverage  services,  saying  the  invoices  are  for  illegal  mark-ups. 

The  administration  is  currently  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  the 
beverage  service' s  costs,  says  Jim  Delaney ,  student  liaison  officer  for 
student  affairs. 

"We  are  currently  doing  some  homework  on  the  operating  costs  of 
the  service  to  see  what  reductions  can  be  found  and  what  will  be  the 
financial  ramifications  if  CBS  is  closed,"  said  Delaney. 

The  fight  over  markups  has  continued  for  over  a  year.  Some  student 
leaders  say  as  a  result  of  the  mark-ups  CBS  has  imposed,  most  student 
pubs  will  eventually  be  shut  down. 

"As  a  result  of  the  mark-ups  imposed  by  CBS,  the  economic 
viability  of  student  pubs  [across  campus]  is  threatened,"  said  Univer- 
sity College  student  president  Jason  Dehni. 


Magazines  go  head  to  head 

Maclean's  ranking  criticized 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 

One  by  one,  universities  are  pulling  out  of  Maclean's  fourth  annual 
ranking  of  Canadian  universities. 

The  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada,  the  univer- 
sities' national  lobby  group,  has  recommended  that  all  its  members  not 
take  part  in  the  ranking. 

To  date,  Carleton  University,  Memorial  University,  L'Universite 
de  Sherbrooke  and  the  University  of  Manitoba,  have  refused  to 
participate  in  this  year's  survey. 

But  the  University  of  Toronto  is  waiting  to  see  if  Maclean's  will 
change  it's  ranking  methodology  before  deciding  to  pull  out,  says  U  of 
T  assistant  vice-president  Dan  Lang. 

"What  Maclean's  is  trying  to  do  is  produce  something  that  is 
commercially  atuactive,  not  analytically  correct,"  said  Lang. 

But  Maclean' s  education  editor  Victor  Dwyer  said  not  all  universi- 
ties think  the  survey  is  flawed. 

"The  majority  of  schools  are  taking  part,  so  it's  not  Maclean's  on 
one  side  and  the  universities  on  the  other.  They  may  have  some 
problems  with  it,  but  they  do  feel  that  overall  it's  fair,"  Dwyer  said. 

According  to  Jeanne  Thibault,  chief  of  media  and  public  relations  at 
AUCC,  how  Maclean's  collects  their  points  used  to  rank  universities 
is  a  mystery. 

The  AUCC  says  Maclean's  arbitrarily  assigns  weight  to  the  data 
provided  to  the  magazine  from  the  various  universities. 

This  data  includes  entrance  requirements,  class  sizes  and  library 
acquisitions. 

For  example  Maclean's  will  take  the  average  entering  grade  of  a 
university  and  will  give  a  higher  score  to  a  school  with  a  higher  average. 


The  greater  the  point  total,  the  higher  the  standing  in  the  survey. 

"Composite  ranking  leaves  the  impression  that  in  Canada  some 
universities  offer  a  higher  quality  of  undergraduate  education  and  some 
do  not,"  said  Thibault.  "[This]  misleads  the  student  into  thinking  that 
if  they  don't  get  into  the  best  ranked  school,  then  they're  not  getting 
a  good  education." 

However  Dwyer  defends  the  newsmagazine's  methods.  He  says 
that  the  Maclean's  survey  exposes  the  fact  that  some  undergraduate 
programs  are  better  than  others,  and  that's  what  angers  the  AUCC. 

"We're  not  creating  differences,  we're  just  showing  them.  We've 
looked  at  22  things  that  we  think  indicate  the  quality  of  the  school,  and 
all  we're  saying  is  here  they  are,  take  a  look  at  it  and  decide  for  yourself," 
Dwyer  said. 

It  is  an  odd  time  for  the  AUCC  to  pull  out  as  this  year,  Maclean's 
will  be  showing  the  raw  data  in  the  issue,  says  Dwyer. 

The  AUCC  has  decided  to  endorse  Saturday  Night  magazine's 
education  supplement  instead. 

The  supplement  will  include  basic  information  students  need  to 
compare  various  schools,  says  Jeffrey  Shearer,  publisher  of  Saturday 
Night. 

It  will  include  information  on  areas  such  as  courses,  tuition  fees, 
housing,  campuses,  and  a  planning  chart  that  will  compare  the  various 
grade  requirements  for  various  programs  at  various  schools. 

None  of  the  information  will  have  a  grade  or  a  rank  attached  to  it. 

The  U  of  T  will  wait  and  see  if  Maclean's  will  change  their  ranking 
methods,  before  they  decide  to  participate,  says  Lang. 

"It  presumes  that  virtually  every  student  is  looking  at  universities 
in  Canada  in  virtually  the  same  way,"  he  observed. 

U  of  T  will  take  part  in  the  Saturday  Night  supplement,  Lang  said. 


Ministry  ioses  big  buclcs  in 
unpaid  student  loans 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Unpaid  student  loans  account  for 
approximately  $5.3  million  writ- 
ten off  in  last  year's  provincial 
budget  by  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance. 

While  it  souds  large,  that  only 
amounts  to  two  per  cent  of  the 
OSAP  loans  issued  a  year,  says 
Richard  Jackson,  spokesperson 
for  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training,  which  oversees  student 
loans. 

But  compared  to  the  national 


default  rate  of  Canada  Student 
Loans,  which  is  19  per  cent,  On- 
tario has  a  good  record,  says  David 
Cooke,  minister  of  education  and 
training. 

The  province  is  more  cautious 
about  who  it  gives  loans  to  and 
more  vigilant  when  it  collects, 
Cooke  said. 

"We  are  a  little  more  vigorous. 
We  will  make  every  effort  to  en- 
sure that  the  student  is  aware  of 
their  obligation.  Usually  contact 
with  parents  is  enough,"  said 
Cooke. 

The  federal  government,  in  con- 


trast, is  lax  in  their  loan  collection 
practises,  says  Cooke. 

"CSL  defaulters  are  usually 
only  contacted  by  registered  mail 
at  their  last  known  address,"  he 
said. 

Jackson  says  there  are  many 
circumstances  that  do  not  permit 
students  to  pay  back  loans,  such 
as  medical  problems  and  disabili- 
ties. 

"A  typical  loan  write-off  may 
be  for  people  who  have  died  or 
[those]  who  don't  have  the  re- 
sources to  pay  the  loan  back." 

In  rare  cases  people  just  don't 


pay  loans  back,  says  Jackson. 

"We  pursue  legal  action  againsi 
deadbeats,  they  are  not  the  typi- 
cal person  whom  we  write  off.' 
he  said. 

According  to  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard,  the  income  con- 
tingent loans  repayment  plan 
would  be  a  positive  step  towards 
ending  the  problem  of  students  in 
default. 

Since  the  inception  of  Ontario 
student  loans  in  1978,  $842  mil- 
Uon  has  been  spent  on  student 
loans,  $  1 7  million  of  which  have 
been  written  off  as  uncollectible. 


Fabulous  -  a  nobody. 


(Kaitlin  Hume) 


Bar  accuses  Energy 
108  of  homophobia 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

Fabulous  Nobodies,  a  gay  restau- 
rant and  bar,  is  accusing  dance 
music  radio  station.  Energy  108, 
of  homophobia. 

The  bar  has  complained  the 
Canadian  Radio  and  Telecommu- 
nications Commission  that  the 
station  refused  to  air  an  ad  for 
their  bar. 

Fabulous  Nobodies  said  it 
sought  out  the  services  provided 
by  108  to  publicize  a  special 
evening  for  'ladies,'  because  of 
the  broad  gay  and  lesbian  listening 
audience  faithful  to  108. 

According  to  Judy  Khara  of 
Fabulous  Nobodies,  radio  station 
salesperson  Ray  Sutherland  was 
initially  supportive. 

"He  told  us  about  gay  nights  at 
the  Phoenix  and  Energy 's  involve- 
ment with  these  special  nights," 
said  Khara. 

"They  [Energy  108]  are  vocal 
about  gays  and  lesbians,  but  only 
to  an  extent." 

"First  they  told  us  they 
couldn't  accept  the  ad.  Then  they 
said  there  wasn't  more  air  time." 

"If  they  weren't  so  direct  as  to 
say  anti-gay,  they  sure  implied  it 
by  the  way  they  handled  our  busi- 
ness," Khara  said. 

"This  is  really  bad  for  them," 
said  Khara.  "A  lot  of  their  listen- 
ers are  gay." 

But  Energy  108  is  singing  a 
very  different  tune. 

"The  only  reason  the  ad  didn't 
make  it  to  air  was  because  we  were 
in  a  sold  out  [of  air  time]  situa- 
tion," said  Carmella  Laurignano, 
vice-president  of  marketing  and 
promotion  for  Energy  108. 

"Air  time  always  changes," 
said  Laurignano.  "It  so  happens 
that  the  particular  times  and  dates 
they  requested  were  sold-out.  We 
offered  other  time  slots,  but  by 
that  time  the  homophobia  accusa- 
tions had  already  started." 

Fabulous  Nobodies  denies  they 
were  ever  offered  alternative  time 


slots. 

Even  at  the  beginning,  the  bar 
was  disappointed  with  the  sta- 
tion's suggestions  for  how  the  ad 
would  sound,  Khara  said. 

"It  was  too  RPM-ish.  It  made 
us  sound  like  a  straight  bar  with  a 
special  night  for  ladies,  when  what 
was  intended  was  'Ladies  in  free 
before  11:00  p.m.',  which  was 
meant  to  suggest  ladies,  gays  in 
drag,  anything. ..not  just  a  (ge- 
neric) ladies  night." 

"Their  ad  did  not  even  mention 
anything  to  do  with  gays  or  ho- 
mosexuals." 

So,  Fabulous  Nobodies  pro- 
posed  their  own  copy. 

Although  no  money  changed 
hands.  Energy  108  and  Fabulous 
Nobodies  made  a  verbal  agree- 
ment for  the  dates  and  times  the  ad 
would  air,  according  to  Khara. 

Khara  said  she  knew  the  sta- 
tion would  edit  their  proposed 
script  for  time  constraints  among 
other  possible  limitations,  but 
didn't  anticipate  any  other  prob- 
lems. 

"And  then  they  pulled  the  ad," 
she  said. 

According  to  the  Toronto  radio 
station,  between  negotiating  time 
slots,  the  writing  and  re- writing  of 
scripts,  the  air  time  was  sold,  to 
someone  else. 

"It  was  neveradone  deal,"  said 
Laurignano.  "Management  al- 
ways gives  final  approval  and  it 
never  got  that  far." 

"It  is  not  the  gay  community 
speaking  out  in  this  case,"  said 
Laurignano.  "It  is  a  couple  of 
people  promoting  a  business." 

"It  [homophobia]  is  a  very 
topical  issue  right  now,"  said 
Laurignano.  "It  all  boils  down  to 
business  and  exposure.  That  is 
what  they  are  after." 

"Energy  108  is  regulated  by 
the  CRTC,"  Laurignano  said. 
"We  must  adhere  to  the  rules  and 
governing  bodies  that  make  the 
rules,  and  a  charge  of  homophobia 
goes  against  everything  the  CRTC 
dictates  and  our  own  rules." 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

NEW  PARKING  GARAGE 

107  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 

OPENING  AUGUST  1994 

BLOCK  RESERVED  PARKING  PERMITS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  FACULTY/STAFF  AND 
STUDENTS 

ALSO  CASH  PARKING 

(OTHER  BLOCK  &  RESERVED  SPACES  ARE  ALSO 
AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  CAMPUS) 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Parking  Services 
1  Spadina  Crescent 
978-2336/1476 


cCoMOSE  PICE  Fun. 

CAiaosCi  Pipits. 

CCOMO  $E  DICE  Low  PRICES? 

Carlos  &  Pipe's. 

cCoMO  SE  DICE  Lunch, 
Dinner  &  Dancinc? 

Carlos  &Pepe's. 


no  a^atter  how  you  say  it 
Carlos  &  Pepe^s 

IS  THE  PUCE  TO  be! 


•  DJ  &  Dancing  Thurs,  Fri,  Sat,  Night  • 
•  Daily  Specials  at  the  Fiesta  Bar  •  Sports  Coverage  • 

2  Hrs.  Free  parking  daily  -  Free  after  6:00  pm 

87  Avenue  Road  in  Yorkville  920-2288 
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Raising  funds  and  awareness  for  scliizoplirenia  researcli 


BY  Ingrid  Ancevich 
\arsity  Staff 

U  of  T  researchers  are  hoping  a 
new  campaign  to  raise  funds  and 
increase  awareness  will  give  a 
needed  boost  to  schizophrenia 
research  in  Canada. 

In  June,  a  $2.2  million  fund- 
raising  campaign  was  launched  to 
create  a  chair  of  schizophrenia 
studies  at  U  of  T  by  the  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry,  an  affili- 
ated research  centre  and  teaching 
hospital. 

Nancy  Redner,  director  of  de- 
velopment for  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tute, said  the  implementation  of  a 
permanent  chair  will  help  schizo- 
phrenia research  at  U  of  T  im- 
mensely. 

"It  will  give  a  focus  and  a  lead- 
ership that  the  researchers  say 
they  desperately  need,"  she  said. 

In  comparison  with  other  seri- 
ous illnesses,  schizophrenia  re- 
search in  Canada  is  severely  un- 
derfunded, says  Philip  Seeman,  a 
renowned  schizophrenia  re- 
searcher at  U  of  T's  department 
of  pharmacology  and  psychiatry. 

"For  every  $  1 00  that  goes  into 
cancer  research,  there  might  be  $  1 
that  goes  into  this  disease.  And 
yet. . .  schizophrenia  costs  you  and 
me  as  taxpayers  far  more  than 
cancer,"  he  said. 

Redner  estimates  the  illness 
costs  the  country  over  $4  billion 
a  year  —  $2.3  billion  in  direct 
health  care  costs  and  $2  billion  in 
indirect  costs,  such  as  welfare  and 
support  payments  to  patients. 

Called  "youth's  greatest 
disabler,"  schizophrenia  usually 
develops  between  the  ages  of  16 


and  30.  It  afflicts  approximately 
one  in  every  hundred  Canadians. 

Symptoms  of  schizophrenia 
include  delusions,  paranoia, 
thought  disorder  and  withdrawal . 
Some  also  experience  auditory 
hallucinations,  voices  that  may 
sometimes  tell  the  patients  to 
commit  suicide,  with  as  many  as 
ten  per  cent  of  patients  carrying 
this  out. 

Philip  Seeman  said  fimdraising 
for  schizophrenia  is  more  diffi- 


U  of  T  will  be  the  third  Cana- 
dian university  to  seek  funding 
for  a  chair  in  schizophrenia  stud- 
ies, following  the  universities  of 
Calgary  and  British  Columbia. 

Toronto,  despite  the  lack  of  a 
chair,  has  become  a  world  leader  in 
schizophrenia  research. 

On  Apr.  28,  Philip  Seeman  and 
Clarke  Institute  researchers 
Hyman  Niznik  and  Hubert  Van 
Tol  became  the  first  Canadian 
researchers  to  win  the  prestigious 


"Schizophrenia  ie  where  aetronomy  might 
have  beer\  in  the  Middle  Aqee,"  she  eaid.  "It 
ie  a  very  myeterioue  dieeaee.  Hobody  really, 
really  knows  what's  going  on." 


cult  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
illness. 

"These  patients  cannot  speak 
for  themselves.  They  are  not  at- 
tractive people  because  they're 
disturbed.  They  cannot  go  on  tel- 
evision, they  cannot  talk  to  news- 
paper reporters." 

Mary  Seeman,  coordinator  of 
U  of  T's  schizophrenia  research 
program,  added  that  since  the  ill- 
ness first  strikes  in  adolescence, 
there  is  also  the  absence  of  a  child' s 
appeal  used  in  other  campaigns. 

"Illnesses  where  children  are 
the  victims  always  traditionally 
are  easier  to  raise  funds  for,  be- 
cause everybody 's  heart  goes  out 
to  children." 

She  also  said  that  the  debilitat- 
ing nature  of  the  illness  makes  it 
likely  that  patients'  families  will 
give  funds,  but  may  be  reluctant 
to  publicly  support  the  cause 
because  of  stigma. 


Meed  a  Faj^^iuy Doctor 
Close  to  ZJ.  of  T.  ? 

Dr.  Loraine  Manzig  &  Dr.  Randi  Shaul 

are  accepting  new  patients. 

99  Avenue  Road.       Suite  610  Toronto 
(Just  North  of  Bloor) 

(416)  923-4541 


Prix  Galien  awarded  for  excel- 
lence in  pharmaceutical  research. 
They  were  recognized  for  discov- 
ering a  possible  genetic  basis  for 
the  disease. 

The  discovery  also  resulted  in 
a  $120,000  research  grant  from 
pharmaceutical  company  Sandoz 
Canada  for  Seeman . 

Seeman  said  present  drug  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  if  caught  early 
enough,  results  in  improvement 
with  80  per  cent  of  patients. 

"If  you  get  someone  with  a 
minimum  delay. ..that  individual 
will  be  perfect,"  he  said.  "As 
long  as  he  takes  his  medication, 
he'll  get  a  job,  he'  II  be  stable,  he'  11 
be  productive,  he'll  get  married, 
and  he'll  be  fine." 

However  June  Conway  Beeby, 
executive  director  of  Ontario 
Friends  of  Schizophrenics,  an 
advocacy  organization  for  fami- 
lies of  schizophrenics,  argues  that 


medication  does  not  cure  the  ill- 
ness in  its  sufferers. 

"Even  those  people  we  call 
success  stories  on  medication  are 
not  able  to  lead  normal  lives.;. none 
of  the  medication  makes  them 
who  they  should  be  without  the 
illness." 

Seeman  said  the  discovery  of  a 
genetic  basis  for  schizophrenia 
could  lead  to  the  development  of 
more  effective  forms  of  drug  treat- 
ment. 

Despite  recent  breakthroughs, 
Seeman  said  there  is  a  lot  still  to 
discover  before  fully  understand- 
ing the  disease. 

"The  brain  is  the  last  fron- 
tier," he  said.  "It  is  a  nightmare  of 
complexity." 

Mary  Seeman  agrees. 

"Schizophrenia  is  where  as- 
tronomy might  have  been  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  she  said.  "It  is  a 
very  mysterious  disease.  Nobody 
really,  really  knows  what's  going 


^  U  of  T  researchers  lead  way  to  unlocking  J 
mysteries  of  schizophrenia  ^ 

an  abundance  of  D4  receptors, 
however,  receive  a  surge  of 
dopamine  messages,  leading  to 
schizophrenic  symptoms. 

The  discovery  may  allow  re- 
searchers to  diagnose  schizo- 


w 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  U  of 
T  researchers  have  been  respon- 
sible foraseriesofbreakthrough 
discoveries  in  schizophrenia  re- 
search, all  involving  the  brain's 
dopamine  receptor  system  and 
its  role  in  the  disease. 

As  recently  as  last  year,  U  of 
T  researchers  Philip  Seeman, 
Hubert  Van  Tol,  and  Hong- 
Chang  Guan  discovered  that 
schizophrenics  have  six  times 
as  many  type-four  dopamine 
receptors  in  their  brains  than  the 
general  population.  This  pro- 
vides strong  evidence  of  a  bio- 
logical basis  for  the  disease. 

The  D4  receptor,  one  of  five 
known  types  of  brain  cell 
receptors  for  dopamine,  carries 
the  chemical  bet  ween  brain  cell  s, 
playing  a  role  in  physical  movc- 
raent  andemotions.  People  with 


phrenia  by  performing  brain 
scans  to  count  the  receptors. 

Seeman  said  pharmaceutical 
companies  also  want  to  use  this 
discovery  todevclop  new  medi- 
cations which  block  the 
receptors  without  the  stiffness 
and  drowsiness  that  sometimes 
accompany  the  use  of  present 
medications. 

Seeman 's  research  team  was 
also  responsible  forfinding  four 
of  the  five  receptors  and  discov- 
ering that  schizophrenics  also 
have  more  D2  receptors  than 
most  people. 

Ingrid  Anchevich 
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TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 
BICYCLE  POLICY 


The  University  cannot  continue  to  disregard  the  Incldenis  where  bicycles  are  nieqaiiy  parked 
in  corridors,  loyors.  stairways  and  access  ramps  provided  for  the  mobility  impaired. 

This  practice,  which  could  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  life  safety  of  the  occupants  in  event 
of  an  emergency  evacuation  during  a  fire,  is  in  direct  violation  of  Articles  2.71  of  the  Or/arlo 
Fire  Coda  which  regulates  obstruction  m  a  means  of  egress. 

As  of  August  8th,  1994  there  will  be  a  grace  period  of  .<5lx  weet<s  during  which  illegally  parked 
bicycles  will  be  tagged  with  a  reminder  that  they  will  be  3ub|ect  to  the  following  policy. 

Bicycles  found  in  violation  of  Articles  2.71  of  the  Ontario  Fire  Code  as  of  September  19th.  1994 
'will  be  double  locked  by  means  of  a  University  ownea  security  device,  in  wh:ch  case  the  bicy- 
cle owner  will  be  required  to  transport  their  disabled  bicycle  to  the  Campus  Police  oliica  at  581 
Spadina  Avenue  to  have  the  security  device  removed. 


HEALTHY  MALES  REQUIRED  IMMEDIATELY 

Forty  percent  of  all  reported  infertility  is  now  male  in  origin. 
As  a  result  many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
children  without  access  to  donor  insemination. 

If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanitarian  instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a  sperm  donor, 
phone  the  C.A.R.E.  centre  weekdays  between  the  hours  of  9:00 
am  -  12:00  noon  and  2:00  -  4:00  pro,  or  write  us  for  further 
information.  All  inquiries  are  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful  candidates 
is  guaranteed. 

C.A.R.E.  CENTRE  2338  Hurontario  Street, 
Mississauga  Ontario  L5B  INl  (905)  897-9600 


Velvet  Skin  Esthetic  Studio 
Offers  Special  for 
•/  '  U  of  T  students! 

facial  $37.00      full  leg  wax  $37.00 

pedicure  $24.00  upper  leg  wax  $24.00 
manicure       $13.00      lower  leg  wax  $19.00 

Call  for  appointments. 
Inquire  about  our  electrolysis  sessions 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  969-8473 
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House  of  horrors  on  Spadina  Avenue 


By  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Lawsuits  for  failing  lo  honour  lease 
agreemenis  are  not  new  to  Regal 
Property  Management,  or  to  the  U 
ofT. 

One  of  the  worst  horror  stories 
to  date  involves  an  18-year  old 
tenant  at  663  Spadina  Ave. 

In  August  of  1991,  Amber 
Kissell  went  to  go  see  a  studio  for 
rent  at  the  Spadina  address.  Kissell 
was  shown  around  the  apartment 
by  George  Stelmach,  a  tenant  of  the 
same  address.  Kissell  says 
Stelmach  told  her  he  was  the  super- 
intendent of  the  building. 

'The  room  was  on  the  third 
floor.  It  was  in  need  of  repair.  It 
was  really  dirty;  the  walls  were 
flaking  and  the  sinks  were  mould- 
ing," said  Kissell. 

After  talking  Stelmach  down 
from  the  $  1 ,000  he  was  asking  for 
the  third  floor,  Kissell  says  she 
agreed  to  rent  the  space  at  a  re- 
duced rale  in  exchange  for  repairs 
she  would  make  to  the  floor. 

"[The  agreement]  was  I  would 
do  the  walls,  floors,  doorknobs, 
doors.  Everything  except  the  elec- 
trical and  plumbing  work,"  said 
Kissell. 

Kissell  agreed  to  rent  the  third 
floor  for  two  years,  at  $600  a 
month.  She  typed  up  her  own  lease 
and  signed  it  with  Stelmach,  her 
mother,  and  the  floor  repair  man. 

Since  Kissell '  s  mother  also  rents 
in  the  Huron-Sussex  area,  she  sug- 
gested her  daughter  speak  to  U  of 
T's  Angelow  over  the  agreement. 
Amber  Kissell  understood  that 
Regal  Property  Management  would 
be  responsible  for  the  electrical 
and  plumbing  work  that  was  needed 
to  be  done. 

According  to  Kissell,  the  reno- 
vations were  to  be  completed  when 
she  took  possession  of  the  floor  on 
Sept.  1. 

However,  Regal 's  agent  John 
Gerus  contacted  Kissell  and  told 
her  the  electrician  was  too  busy 
and  couldn't  get  the  job  done  on 
time.  She  says  Genis  asked  her  to 
handle  the  repairs,  and  Regal  would 
reimburse  her  later. 

"I  brought  in  an  electrician  and 
a  plumber.  It  was  $620  for  the 
plumber  and  the  electrician  fixed 
wires  and  light  fixtures  for  $385," 
said  Kissell. 

The  work  was  completed  by  the 
end  of  August. 


"I  was  supposed  to  be  reim- 
bursed," says  Kissell.  "[But] 
Gerus  said  it  would  take  forever  so 
why  don '  1 1  get  reimbursed  for  the 
electrical  and  plumbing  by  coming 
off  the  rent." 

Since  Stelmach  would  be  col- 
lecting the  rent,  Kissell  says  she 
made  an  arrangement  with  him  to 
take  the  cost  of  the  renovations  off 
the  rent. 

"Mr.  Gerus  came  over  at  the 
end  of  August  to  inspect  it,"  said 
Kissell.  "[Altogether]  I  spent 
$6,000  in  renovations  [and  3 
months  rent]." 

Kissell  claims  she  then  decided 
to  take  in  two  roommates  to  share 
the  rent.  Ryerson  student  Martine 
Gaillard  and  U  of  T  student  James 
Rhee  moved  into  the  apartment. 
Kissell  says  she  signed  a  sublease 
with  the  tenants  to  make  sure  they 
would  respect  her  property,  which 
was  used  to  furnish  the  apartment. 

However,  on  Sept.  10,  she  re- 
turned home  to  find  she  had  been 
locked  out  of  the  third  fioor. 

"Martine  complained  about  me 
being  there,"  said  Kissell.  "She 
put  chain  locks  on  the  third  floor 
door  on  the  1 0th." 

Kissell  said  that  Gaillard  told 
her  she  wanted  to  have  some  pri- 
vacy. But  when  Kissell  retumol  to 
the  house  on  Sept.  14,  she  discov- 
ered that  the  downstairs  front  door 
lock  had  been  changed. 

"I  tried  to  get  into  the  house... 
but  Stelmach  ran  after  me  with  a 
wine  bottle.  I  stopped  a  police  car 
from  1 4  Division.  T7»ey  went  with 
mc  lo  the  house  but  he  [Stelmach] 
wouldn't  answer  the  door." 

Kissell  lost  her  futon,  clothes, 
herdesk,  rugs,  and  other  personal 
belongings  left  in  the  apartment. 
She  has  never  recovered  the  lost 
items. 

She  has  since  launched  a  lawsuit 
against  George  Stelmach,  Regal, 
andUofT. 

Stelmach  has  lived  at  663  for 
over  20  years,  but  he  was  never  the 
owner  of  the  property.  The  univer- 
sity now  claims  he  did  not  have  the 
right  torent  out  the  third  floor  at  all. 

According  to  a  statement  of 
defense  filed  by  the  University  of 
Toronto,  it  denies  any  responsibil- 
ity for  the  incident. 

The  statement  says  Stelmach 
was  never  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
university.  The  statement  also  says 
he  rents  on  a  month-to-month  ba- 


U  ofT' s  real  estate  analyst  Bemie 
Angelow  says  the  university  can- 
not claim  responsibility  for 
Stelmach' s  actions. 

"We  had  no  control  [over  his 
actions],"  says  Angelow.  "He  was 
our  tenant  only." 

Stelmach  did  not  return  phone 
calls.  But  according  to  Christine 
Stoose,  George  Stelmach' s  daugh- 
ter, her  father  was  not  in  full  con- 
trol of  his  mental  faculties  when  he 
rented  out  the  third  floor  to  Kissell. 

"This  is  a  matter  of  old  age  and 
senility,"  says  Stoose.  "What- 
evermy  father  had  or  hadn't  signed 
within  the  last  five  years  is  under 
question.  Contrary  to  what  people 
are  saying,  he  doesn't  compre- 
hend English  as  well  as  he  says  he 
does.  He's  lost  a  lot  of  his  rational 
capacities." 

Stoose  says  the  Kissells  are  just 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  an  un- 
suspecting old  man,  who  is  "der- 
elict in  his  thinking."  She  also 
charges  that  Gaillard,  not  Kissell, 
was  the  rightful  leasor  at  her  fa- 
ther's house. 

"Amber  was  trespassing  at  663 
Spadina,"  says  Stoose. 

Other  tenants  at  663  have  had 
similar  run-ins  with  George 
Stelmach. 

Gregory  Delemere,  a  tenant  of 
663  from  December  of  1986  to 
September  of  1988,  is  currently 
pursuing  legal  action  against 
Stelmach  as  well. 

Delemere  says  he  did  not  sign  a 
lease  with  Stelmach  when  he  moved 
in. 

"He  decided  to  double  the  rent 
(one  day],"  said  Delemere.  "I 
wasn'ipreparedtopay  it.  He  gave 
me  eviction  notices,  which  I  ig- 
nored." 

In  retaliation,  Stelmach  renwved 
the  three  doors  which  led  to  his 
apartment,  says  Delemere. 

"I  told  him  to  have  all  the  doors 
put  back  by  midnight.  (But  in- 
stead] he  moved  all  of  my  clothing 
and  furniture  out  on  the  front  lawn 
of  Spadina,"  said  Delemere. 

Delemere  says  he  can't  put  a 
value  on  what  he  lost. 

"How  do  you  replace  furniture 
and  things  that  are  important  to 
me?"  he  said. 

Delemere  does  say  that  when  he 
confronted  the  U  of  T  and  Regal, 
they  acted  on  his  complaints  quickly 
and  with  no  problems. 

Another  tenant,  who  didn't  want 
to  be  quoted  for  fear  of  reprisals. 


Complaints  unjustified,  says  U  of  T 

Continued  from  page  1 

they're  not." 

Angelow  says  Regal  would  not  benefit  if  they  were 
overcharging. 

'They  get  a  flat  fee  for  services.  The  only  benefit 
there  might  be  is  that  Regal's  'preferred contractors' 
are  making  more  money." 

According  to  the  residence  organization,  residents 
have  also  made  numerous  complaints  about  Regal' s 
agent  for  Huron-Sussex,  John  Gerus. 

'There' s  a  lot  of  anger  out  there  against  the  man," 
said  Vice. 

Tenants  claim  Gerus  is  often  verbally  abusive  and 
threatening. 

Angelow  says  he  has  also  heard  of  complaints  by 
tenants  about  verbal  abuse  by  Gerus.  "At  times  these 
complaints  have  been  substantiated.  My  dealings  with 
Gerus  have  been  fine.  But  he  tends  lo  get  his  back  up 
if  he  thinks  they're  [the  tenants]  being  unreason- 
able," said  Angelow. 

As  a  result.  Vice  says  some  tenants  are  afraid  to 
approach  Regal  with  repair  requests  or  complaints. 

"People  feel  it's  best  to  play  along  and  accept 
things  they  shouldn '  t  in  order  to  secure  their  tenancy. 
If  you  don't  speak  out,  no  harm  will  come  to  you," 
Vice  says. 

Complaints  against  John  Gerus  and  Regal  Property 
Management  are  not  only  found  on  U  ofT' s  campus. 
Stacey  Clarke,  a  former  Ryerson  University  stu- 


dent who  rented  an  apartment  on  Yonge  Street  under- 
neath Regal's  control,  launched  a  lawsuit  against 
Gerus  in  February  of  1994. 

Qarke.  who  lived  in  the  apartment  from  September, 
1993  to  June  of  1994,  took  Gerus  to  court  for 
incomplete  repair  work. 

Qarke  says  she  was  without  a  shower  for  over  two 
months,  had  no  heat  during  the  winter  and  little  water 
pressure. 

When  Clarke  contacted  Regal  over  repair  prob- 
lems, she  says  Gerus  became  verbally  abusive. 

"We  had  several  run-ins  [with  Gerus]  that  were 
increasingly  impolite,"  says  Clarke.  "I  got  the 
runaroimd  constantly.  Gerus  told  me  to  deal  with  the 
[maintenance]  problems  directly.  At  first,  it  seemed 
more  convenient,  as  his  repair  men  were  pals  and  he 
was  lazyanyway." 

Gerus  and  Clarke  reached  an  $800  out-of-court 
settlement  in  March  of  1994.  In  retrospect,  Clarke 
says  she  regrets  giving  up  the  legal  fight. 

"I  personally  had  no  idea  what  I  was  doing.  We 
went  through  some  major  shit,  but  by  the  time  the  case 
came  around,  we  were  kind  of  used  to  it,"  says  Qarke. 

Members  of  the  HSRO  say  the  university  told  them 
it  is  looking  for  new  property  managers,  something 
U  of  T's  Angelow  would  not  deny. 

"They  [U  of  T]  told  us  they're  looking  for  new 
property  managers,"  said  Vice. 
Gerus  did  not  return  calls. 


say  s  he  lost  over  $35 ,000  worth  of 
property  at  663  Spadina  when 
Stelmach  also  locked  him  out. 

Angelow  say  s  the  university  has 
tried  to  evict  Stelmach  before  on 
the  grounds  of  running  an  illegal 
rooming  house. 

'Toronto  fire  inspectors  dis- 
covered there  were  five  or  six  im- 
related  people  living  in  the  house. 
If  [there  are]  more  than  four  [ten- 
ants] it  becomes  a  rooming 
house,"  said  Angelow. 

Even  after  a  notice  of  violation 
was  sent  to  the  U  ofT,  Stelmach 
wasn '  t  charged,  says  Angelow . 

"We  threatened  to  evict  him. 
We  wanted  him  to  respect  the  by- 
laws. He  signed  a  document  with 
us  [indicating]  that  he  would  not 
rent  to  more  than  four  lodgers  or 
borders,"  he  said. 

Angelow  say  s  the  problems  with 
Stelmach  started  again  three  years 
ago. 

"He  started  short-paying  us. 
We  also  heard  more  stories  about 
him  about  people  losing  stuff  and 
his  locking  them  out,"  said 
Angelow. 

But  instead  of  evicting 
Stelmach,  the  university  moved 
him  to  Glen  Morris  Drive. 

"This  is  why  people  think  we're 
in  cahoots  with  him.  We  offered  to 
put  him  into  another  apartment, " 
said  Angelow.  "He's  an  old  man. 
We  didn't  want  to  put  him  out  on 
the  sueets." 

Kissell '  s  civil  suit  against  the  U 
of  T,  Regal  and  Stelmach  will 
resume  hearing  in  October. 

Gerus  did  not  return  calls. 


663  Spadina:  "Little  house,  little  house  of  horrors..." 

(Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 
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Go  Fish  recasts  the  modem  lesbian  dilemma 


by  Steve  Gravestock 

Varsity  Staff 

Director  Rose  Troche's  feature  debut, 
the  lesbian  romantic  comedy  Go  Fish, 
is  sweetly  subversive,  as  generous  as 
any  thirties  screwball  comedy. 

Thefilmcenterson  Ely(V.S.  Brodie) 
and  Max  (Troche's  co-writer  and  co- 
producer  Guinevere  Turner).  Their 
friends  th  i  nk  they'd  be  perfect  for  one 
another.  Unfortunately,  they  don't 
exactly  hit  it  off.  Ely  is  painfully  shy. 
Max  is  extremely  high  on  herself  and 
thinks  Ely  has  a  bad  case  of  "hippie- 
itis". 

By  playing  off  this  genre.  Go  Fish 
lays  claim  to  these  sorts  of  traditional 
stories,  implicitly  stating  they  belong 
to  lesbians  as  much  as  anybody  else. 
But  the  film's  not  merely  a  sunny  love 
story  with  a  bitof  gender-bending.  Go 
Fish  is  as  tough-minded  as  anything 
by  Tom  Kalin,  Todd  Haynes  or  Cus 
Van  Sant.  As  Max  and  Ely  stumble 
towards  establishing  a  relationship, 
Troche  and  Turner  toss  off  a  few  shots 
at  soft-core  lesbian  porn,  excessively 
cautious  coming-out  films,  and  pres- 
sures to  conform  both  from  with  in  and 
without  the  lesbian  community. 

"It'sthat  way  because  it  lets  itself  be, 
I  think,  without  getting  too  heavy  and 
ruining  it,"  says  Troche,  referring  to 
the  film's  confident  good  humour. 
"People  are  comparing  it  to  old  forties 
movies,  the  way  they  used  to  be,  kind 
of  simple  in  their  romantic  story.  I 
suppose  I  agree  in  the  sense  thatthings 
in  Go  Fish  aren't  very  complicated. 
The  issues  that  are  brought  up  are 
issues  that  you  know  they'll  get 
through.  You  become  very  sure  that 
you  have  a  happy  movie  on  your 
hands.  It's  the  way  movies  used  to  be, 
before  we  got  into  this  whole  genre 
where,  for  a  movie  to  be  good,  it's  got 
to  be  deep,  dark  and  gloomy." 

The  film'shighspiritscanbe  traced. 


Director  Rose  Troche  places  the  romantic  focus  on  getting  the  girl 


at  least  partially,  to  Troche  and  Turn- 
er's bantering  dialogue.  At  points,  the 
characters  talk  in  a  sort  of  communal 
short  hand,  creating  a  real  sense  of 
discovery  and  freedom  which  runs 
throughout  the  film. 

"I  think  things  usually  go  through  so 
many  rewrites,  people  are  always  tight- 
ening things  up  and  making  it  less  and 
less  real,"  explains  Troche. 

"We  also  had  an  advantage  be- 
cause we  were  in  a  couple,  and  cou- 
ples start  to  play  off  each  in  a  very 
particular  way.  Guin  and  I  were  at  that 
point  so  a  lot  of  those  banters  are  very 
much  about  doi ng somethi ng  we  knew 
how  to  do  together  —  which  was  to 
have  an  entertainingdialogue  that  was 
almost  performance." 

Go  F/sh's  ebullience  hides  the  fact 
that  making  the  movie  was  anything 
but  easy.  For  one  thing.  Troche  and 
Turner  ran  out  of  money,  forci  ng  them 
to  stop  for  a  couple  of  months.  During 
the  hiatus,  Troche  and  Turner  broke 
up. 

With  characteristic  strength  and 
exuberance.  Troche  considers  the  time 
off  beneficial. 

"In  the  interim,  a  lot  of  things 
changed,"  recalls  Troche.  "We  had  to 
keep  people  from  changing,  not  gain- 
ing 200  pou  nds,  not  getting  a  crew  cut, 
leavi  ng  town  or  getti  ng  a  night  job,  and 
that  was  really  difficult.  We  had  to  keep 
everyone's  faith  that  we  were  going  to 
finish.  If  anybody  had  said,  'I  can't  do 
this  anymore,'  the  film  would  have 
been  chucked  because  we  had  half  of 
it  shot.  Also  Guin  and  I  broke  up  then. 

"It  was  a  difficult  time,  but  it  was  a 
good  time.  I  was  able  to  put  the  film 
together,  in  a  rough  edit  on  video,  and 
we  were  both  able  to  look  at  it  and  see 
where  the  holes  where  and  how  we 
could  fill  them.  There  was  also  a  cer- 
tain metamorphosis  on  my  part,  about 
feeling  very  independent  and  much 
stronger.  I  think  I  became  a  much 


stronger  director  after  that  because  it 
was  no  longer  about  distributing  re- 
sponsibilities—  I  felt  it  was  much  more 
my  responsibility.  That  was  a  good 
transition  for  me  to  make." 

One  of  the  factors  that  enabled 
Troche  to  carry  on  was  the  support  she 
got  from  Turner  and  from  Chicago's 
variouspolitical  and  cultural  commu- 
nities. 

"I  don't  think  CoF/s/)could happen 
anywhere  else  but  Chicago.  It  came 
not  only  from  a  queer  film  community, 
but  from  an  activist  community  as 
well,  one  that  believed — even  for  this 
brief  moment  in  time — in  this  film,  in 
terms  of  getting  it  started  and  getting 
equipmentforfree.  Itwas,  'Oh,  you're 
making  a  film.  We'll  come  and  help.' 
In  New  York,  everyone's,  'What's  in  it 
for  me.'  Also  everyone's  a  fucking 
director  in  New  York,  and  everyone's 
got  a  project  or  a  script  or  is  an  actor  or 
produced  this  or  that  and  they' re  run- 
ning offtotheMTV  office.  I  mean,  it's 
too  much.  I  would  have  felt  beaten 
down  by  all  that.  In  Chicfago,  I  felt,  of 
course  I  can  do  this! 

"I  don't  want  to  idealize  it  either," 
she  laughs,  "a  lot  of  people,  most 
people,  in  fact,  believed  it  wouldn't  get 
done." 

At  the  same  time.  Troche  knew  she 
was  under  some  pressure  to  produce 
a  movie  that  would  be  representative 
and  all-encompassing.  There  are  sim- 
ply too  fewfilms  dealing  with  lesbians 
for  it  to  be  otherwise.  Troche  and 
Turner  weredetermined  to  make  their 
own  film,  though  they  weren't  above 
acknowledging  these  concerns. 

Initially,  they  planned  a  series  of 
i  nterviews  with  dykes  from  a  variety  of 
races  and  classes  in  order  to  offset 
criticism  thatthey  weren't  being  repre- 
sentative. That  fell  by  the  wayside, 
though  there  is  a  scene  where  Max 
and  Ely  debate  what's  expected  of  an 
arti  St.  Elydefends  the  artist's  right  to  say 


Rose  Troche  dispells  the  myth 

what  he  or  she  wants — and  wins.  Says 
Troche,  "When  we  first  started,  one  of 
the  things  that  we  wanted  to  do  was 
admit,  which  I'll  still  admit,  isthatthere's 
no  way  you  can  represent  every  les- 
bian in  a  single  film. 

"We  felt  the  most  simplistic  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  have  lesbians  write  it, 
produce  it,  direct  it,  because  then  who 
could  argue  that  that's  not  a  lesbian 
film.  It  was  almost  like  policing  our- 
selves and  not  wanting  anybody  to 
question  our  motivation.  Then  it  was 
funny  because,  as  it  went  on,  it  be- 
came something  that  wasn't  so  neces- 
sary. H  avi  ng  women  on  the  crew  sh ifted 
from  this  PC  motivation  to,  'Isn't  it  great 
thatwomen  aredoingthis?' 

"We  were  empoweri  ng  women  and 
showing  them  that  it's  not  just  men 
who  can  make  films —  it's  women  as 
well.  This  is  not  rocket  science.  Cin- 
ema is  such  a  boys'  club — I  think  men 
wou  Id  love  women  to  thi  nk  that  it  takes 
the  genius  of  a  man  to  do  it." 


that  she  is  Jaye  Davidson. 

At  present.  Troche  is  planning  a 
biopic  on  legendary  Hollywood  di- 
rector Dorothy  Arzner,  and  worrying 
about  beingpigeonholed.  She  doesn't 
want  to  be  known  exclusively  as  the 
lesbian  filmmaker. 

"It's  what  I'll  always  be  and  I'll  al- 
ways be  Puerto  Rican,  I'll  always bea 
woman,"  saysTroche.  "And  it's  which 
one  comes  to  the  forefront. 

"If  I  make  a  women's  movie  that's 
without  lesbians,  then  I'll  be  focused 
on  as  a  women's  director.  People  love 
labels.  Unfortunately,  I  thinkthey  like 
them  in  order  to  marginalize  you,  to 
box  you  in  and  say  this  is  the  breadth 
of  your  talent.  So,  in  as  far  as  being  a 
lesbianfilmmaker,  it's, 'we  don't  need 
you  for  another  ten  years  until  we  need 
another  lesbian  film.' 

"  I  th  i  n  k  what  we'  1 1  start  to  see,  espe- 
cially  with  my  career,  isthat  you  won't 
be  able  to  see  the  same  thing  twice. 
That  will  be  disconcerting  to  some 
people  and  refreshing  to  others." 


Easy  listening  proves  to  be  subversive 


by  Ida  McLaughlin 

Some  find  Ani  DiFranco  difficult  to  peg,  while 
others  find  her  perfectly  clear,  or  so  they  think. 
Ani  may  appear  to  be  complicated  but  if  you  take 
the  time  to  listen  to  her,  she  is  very  easy  to 
comprehend.  She  has  no  boundaries.  Her  lyrics 
get  her  labeled  as  an  angry,  militant  woman,  her 
music  gets  her  labeled  as  alternative  and  her 
sexualitygets her  labeled  asgay.  Well  everything 
is  not  as  it  seems,  and  there  is  more  to  Ani  than 
meets  the  eye. 

Her  songs  are  personal  because  she  uses  them 
to  express  life  experiences.  "Everywhere  I  go, 
people  put  out  that  same  image,  that,  she'll  eat 
your  puppies  image.  It's  because  of  the  topics  I 
bring  up  in  my  songs  and  some  of  the  things  I  say. 

"People  immediatelyget  defensive  and  then 
I  end  up  in  this  stereotype,  but  it's  so  funny 


because  it's  totally  the  opposite  of  the  way  I  am. 
I'm  so  incapableofexpressing  any  kind  of  anger 
in  my  day-to-day  life,  so  that  any  kind  of  anger  I 
do  have  comes  out  in  my  music  and  the  minute 
people  hear  anger  coming  from  a  woman  in 
music  it's  immediately  offensive  and  immedi- 
ately unappreciated." 

And  indeed  often  her  topics  are  controversial 
and  hard-hitting.  "I  guess  my  lyrics  are  confron- 
tational because  I  don't  mince  words,  I  don't 
real  ly  feel  the  need  to  protect  society's  delicate 
ears,"  DiFranco  explains. 

But  her  music  portrays  a  different  image.  It's 
easy  to  listen  to:  if  you  didn't  pay  attention  to  the 
lyrics,  the  songs  often  appear  light  hearted  and 
fun.  While  in  Germany,  she  received  a  review  of 
one  of  her  shows  that  described  her  as  happy, 
vibrant  and  sparkling. 

"They  spoke  enough  English  to  understand 


Ani  DiFranco  looks  out  for  hippie-dippies  at  the  Mariposa  Folk  Festival. 


when  I  was  introducing  songs  but  I  know  they 
didn't  have  a  fucking  idea.  They  believed  that  I 
was  singi  ng  happy  songs  but  they  didn't  know  I 
was  singing  about  menstruation." 

DiFranco  sees  her  choice  of  music  as  the 
easiest  way  to  communicate.  "Folk  music  or 
acoustic  music  is  the  kind  where  you  can  hear  the 
lyrics,  it's  really  conducive  to  communicating 
with  people  and  that's  what  is  important  to  me 
and  that 's  why  I  play  and  write  the  music  that  I 
do.  It's  certainly  not  my  intention  to  confront 
people.  Just  to  be  really  honest  and  to  be  heard. 

"I'm  certainly  not  the  only  one  that  sings  or 
feelsabout  these  things.  I'm  not  thissort  of  unique 
freak  of  nature.  All  sorts  of  people  pick  up  the 
microphone  and  scream  'Fuck  you.  Fuck  You.' 
But  the  reason  I  don't  scream  and  yell  and  make 
a  lot  of  noise  is  because  it's  just  not  me  and 
because  I  want  to  communicate." 

DiFranco's  life  is  ambiguous  in  many  ways; 
her  sexuality  is  not  excluded.  She  speaks  about 
her  sexuality  with  ease  and  laughs  at  all  the 
speculation  that  has  taken  place  during  her 
career.  "I'm  totally  open  about  my  sexuality  in  my 
songs,"  she  says.  "People  spend  so  much  time 
speculating;  how  much  plainer  can  I  say  it?  I've 
got  all  sorts  of  different  kinds  of  love  for  different 
men  and  women  and  different  relationships 
along  the  way.  I  guess  I  don't  have  a  traditional 
view  of  love  and  to  me  there's  so  many  different 
ways  to  love  people. 

"To  some  people  it  works  to  love  one  person 
of  one  sex  and  have  a  sort  of  monogamous 
traditional  kind  of  thing  and  that's  great  if  that's 
what  works  for  you.  But  for  me,  I  don'tknowand 
I  don't  want  to  be  narrowed  down  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  pigeonholed  so  young  as  to  who  I'm 
going  to  grow  old  and  die  with.  " 

Her  candidness  attracts  various  types  of  audi- 
ences. Often  Di  Franco's  audience  is  largely  made 
up  of  gay  women.  The  difficulty  with  her  open- 
ness is  that  people  claim  her  as  their  own.  She 
says  there  are  different  thi  ngs  that  she  shares  with 


different  communities,  and  this  is  where  the 
misconception  lies. 

"Either  you  are  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
move  in  the  dyke  community  and  the  straight 
community  and  feel  at  home  or  you're  totally  out 
of  the  loop  and  nobody  really  accepts  you 
because  you're  nottellingthe  line. 

"People  end  up  projecti  ng  out  of  me  what  they 
want.  If  they  need  me  to  be  a  big  dyke,  that's  the 
way  they'  1 1  see  me.  I  f  they  need  me  to  be  a  straight 
girl  —  you  know,  whatever  works  for  them.  And 
no  matter  what  they  say,  this  is  my  I  ife,  this  is  what 
I  say  and  people  hearwhattheywantto  hear.  It's 
really  weird  people  don't  want  to  let  me  be 
myself.  They  want  to  make  me  into  their  hero  or 
condemn  me  for  not  being  what  they  need. 

"My  purpose  in  life  I  think  is  to  relate  my 
experience,  see  if  it  doesn't  make  people  think  a 
I  ittle.  Even  make  the  gay  community  think  about 
how  their  minds  are  closed  and  not  willing  to 
accept  someone  who  i  s  bi .  People  are  so  desper- 
ate to  feel  affirmation  of  themselves,  they'll  either 
really  grab  on  to  it  or  push  it  away." 

DiFranco  feels  her  music  is  as  difficult  to 
classify  as  she  is,  herself.  "I  don't  really  know 
where  I  fit  in.  I've  been  playing  a  lotof  folkfestivals 
and  there's  a  lot  about  the  scene  I  really  like.  I 
th  i  n  k  they  a  re  rea  1 1  y  coo  1 .  1 1' s  not  su  b-corporate 
music.  You  don't  really  hear  it  on  the  radio.  Folk 
festivals  are  unpretentious  gatherings  of  musi- 
cians without  all  the  hype  and  all  the  corporate 
personalities.  It's  not  a  big  scene,  it's  a  big  cultural 
exchange  which  I  think  is  really  neat,"  she  ex- 
plains. 

"I've  been  at  rock  festivals  too,  and  everyone's 
tryingdesperatelytobesocool,soyou  can't  even 
function,  it'sso  ridiculous.  Ithinkthatfolkmusic 
is  a  great  scene,  but  it  has  this  connotation  as 
being  so  passe  and  hippie  dippie,  you  know 
those  connotations,  people  just  don't  think  it's 
cuttingedge.  Butlguessl'mproofthatitcanbe." 

You  can  see  Ani  DiFranco  live  atthe  Mariposa 
Folk  Festival  Aug.  12-14. 
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Homegirls gain  control  in  their  crazy  lives 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Al  lison  Anders  exh  ibi  ts  a  deft  touch  i  n  her  abi  lity 
to  represent  women  who  are  ordinarily  given 
short  shrift  in  traditional  Hollywood  fi  Ims,  and  Mi 
Vida  Loca  is  no  exception. 

This  film  about  a  girl  gang  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Echo  Park  area  explores  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  women  and  the  men  i  nvolved  i  n  gang 
life.  Echo  Park  becomes  a  character  in  itself:  as 
one  of  the  central  characters.  Sad  Girl  (Angel 
Aviles)  says,  there  is  no  reason  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood,  they  can  get  everything  they 
need  right  there.  It  takes  a  quick  eye  to  notice  that 
when  she  makes  that  comment  the  camera  pans 
past  a  maternity  clinic. 

Mi  Vida  Loca  begi  ns  with  a  voice-over  by  Sad 
Girl,  that  establishes  an  immediate  emotional 
link  between  her  and  the  viewer.  Her  opening 
comments  about  Echo  Park  show  a  maturity 
beyond  her  years,  as  she  explains  that  you  have 
take  the  good  with  the  bad  and  keep  moving  on. 
But  this  clear-headedness  is  undercut  by  her  fi  rst 
scene  with  Mousie  (Seidy  Lopez),  where  the  two 
former  best-friends  stand  opposite  one  another 
fighting  over  the  man  they  have  both  had  chil- 
dren by.  At  this  point  it  becomes  clear  that  these 
women  are  nothing  more  than  teenagers  given 
too  much  to  deal  with. 


Mousie  and  Sad  Girl's  relationship  is  given  a 
complexity  that  is  rarely  seen.  Their  relationship 
has  been  broken  by  Ernesto  (Jacob  Vargas),  the 
suave  supermarket  boy  who  is  father  to  their 
children.  Mousie  and  Sad  Girl  both  continue  in 
their  relationship  with  Ernesto  yet  fai  I  to  confront 
him  on  his  infidelity. 

The  fact  remai  ns  that  the  bond  of  trust  between 
the  women  has  been  broken,  and  to  them  that  is 
harder  to  understand  than  a  cheating  man. 
Mousie  at  one  point  confronts  Ernesto  about  his 
infidelity,  then  drops  it,  casually  referring  to  Sad 
Girl  as  a  "bitch". 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  turns  that 
Mi  Vida  Loca  takes  is  that  almost  all  of  the  major 
characters  are  given  time  to  tell  their  own  story. 
This  approach  has  given  rise  to  complaints  of 
lack  of  direction  by  some,  but,  in  effect,  Anders 
is  giving  voice  to  these  people,  and  the  audience 
is  given  an  understanding  of  the  characters. 

When  Ernesto  tells  his  story,  his  choices  be- 
come humanized  and  understandable.  Ernesto 
serves  as  a  small-time  drug  dealer,  and  he  ex- 
plains that  he  set  up  his  operation  because  his  job 
at  the  supermarket  didn't  pay  enough  to  support 
his  kids.  Anders  also  gives  Ernesto  the  opportu- 
nity to  explain  the  power  dynamics  of  entering 
into  foreign  neighbourhoods:  it's  all  based  on 
respect,  he  says. 

Mi  Vida  Loca  really  shines  when  one  of  the 


Mousie  shows  Sad  Girl  a  few  new  dance 

older  homegirls.  Giggles  (Mario  Marron),  gets 
out  of  prison.  She  gives  the  film  itscredo:"By  the 
time  our  boys  are  21  they  are  either  disabled,  in 
jailor  dead."  Women  need  to  stick  together  and 
take  care  of  themselves,  she  opines.  But  when 
she  expresses  an  interest  in  getting  a  job,  the 
homegirls  look  at  her  as  though  she  were  Loca. 

Soon,  the  women  begin  to  see  the  wisdom  in 
Giggles'  statement,  but  to  them  taking  care  of 
themselves  means  setting  up  their  own  "opera- 
tions" and  taking  charge  of  the  streets  of  Echo 


Steps. 

Park.  Sad  Girl  closes  the  film,  discussing  how 
things  have  changed  in  the  Park,  saying  that  the 
girls  now  carry  guns,  but  they  are  safe  nonethe- 
less. She  sees  a  difference  between  women's 
reasons  and  men's  reasons  for  guns.  "Women 
don't  use  weapons  to  prove  a  point.  Women  use 
weapons  for  love."  But  you  are  never  sure  if  Sad 
Girl  really  believes  this. 

With  A^/  Vida  Loca  you  get  the  sense  that  there 
are  many  stories  of  the  inner  city  still  to  tell.  One 
can  only  hope  Anders  keeps  on  telling  them. 


Steinem,  Gender  Wars  and  Caribbean  Revolution 

Another  bevy  of  summer  reading  from  Varsity  staff  Icnow-it-alls 


Moving  Beyond  Words 

Gloria  Steinem 

Simon  &  Schuster 

While  readingGloria  Steinem's  new  book,  Moving  Beyond  Words, 
it  occurred  to  me  how  much  has  changed  in  North  America  since 
the  early  days  of  her  career.  The  feminist  debate  in  which  she  has 
been  involved  is  ongoing,  but  the  parameters  have  altered  dras- 
tically. 

Yet,  Steinem  responds  to  issues  as  if  the  past  30  years  never 
happened.  Her  argurfients  are  loaded  with  the  anger  of  a  refugee 
from  1960  —  she  feels  her  oppression  as  a  weight,  one  that 
translates  into  generalized  outbursts.  Consequently,  her  book  is 
a  remembrance  of  ideas  past. 

In  this  collection  of  essays,  Steinem  tackles  complex  subjects 
such  as  the  work  of  Sigmund  Freud  and  global  economics.  (The 
less  said  about  her  analysis  of  economics  the  better.)  Her  essay  on 
Freud  encapsulates  the  problemsof  the  book  most  succinctly.  The 
structure  of  the  piece  hinges  on  the  old  political  trick  of  reversing 
roles.  She  rewrites  Freud  by  reversing  the  gender  references  of  his 
research.  This  is  as  confusing  as  it  is  tiresome  and  it  doesn't  work 
as  a  political  conceit. 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  Freud  has  had  a  free  ride  in  the  press 
or  the  classroom.  I've  heard  people  who  never  finished  high 
school  and  certainly  never  read  Freud  make  jokes  about  how  his 


obsessions  with  sex  need  psychoanalysis.  In  other  words,  not  only 
have  his  ideas  filtered  down  to  the  level  of  pop  culture,  so  has  the 
criticism  of  his  ideas. 

The  upshot  is  if  you  want  to  write  a  feminist  expose  of  Freud  that 
is  both  radical  and  thought-provoking  you  have  to  go  well  beyond 
the  generalities  that  Steinem  serves  up  here. 

Her  final  piece  'Doing  Sixty"  is  an  energetic  essay  about  the 
effort  to  redefine  the  golden  years.  Steinem's  article  has  much  of 
the  zeal  of  the  newly-converted  that  made  her  early  pieces  on 
feminism  so  engaging.  But  the  essay  is  a  poignant  reminder  that 
contemporary  feminist  writing  really  needs  a  shot  of  originality, 
one  that  transforms  real  thought  into  inspiration. 

Sharon  Ouderkirk 

No  Other  Life 

Brian  Moore 

Vantage 

No  Other  Life  is  set  on  the  fictitious  Caribbean  island  of  Ganae.  It 
is  the  story  of  Jeannot,  a  parish  priest  who  leads  the  masses  of 
Ganae  in  their  struggle  against  poverty  and  oppression,  eventually 
becoming  president.  His  story  is  told  by  Father  Paul  Michel,  a 
Canadian  missionary  who  befriends  Jeannot  as  a  child  and 
witnesses  his  rise  to  popular  power.  , 
Moore's  strength  is  in  creating  a  driving  narrative  that  keeps  the 
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3  YEAR  LABOfR 
WARRANTY 


2  2  5  1 


Budget  Systems 

386DX40  2/210 


386DX40,  128K  cache 
Mini-Tower  case.  CSA  appmved 
230W  Power  Supply 
3.5"  1 .44  MB  Panasonic  R.  ..py  Drive 

2  MB  RAM 

210  MB  IDE  Hard  drive 
14"  SVGA  .39  colour  monitor 
1 6  bit  video  card  w/256K  VRAM 
IDE  HD/FD  coniroUer  w/  2S.  1 G.  1 P 
1 01  Enhanced  Daewoo  Keyboard 

3  button  serial  mouse  w/pad 


Price:  $939 
Mid-Range  ■ 

486DX40  4/210 


486DX40,  VESA  ,  128K  cache, 
Mini-Tower  Case,  CSA 
w/LED  display,  230W  power  supply 
3 .5  '  1 .44  Nffl  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 
4  .MB  fast  RA.M. 
210  MB  IDE  hard  drive 
14"  Dayick  SVGA  .28  monitor 
VLB  IDE  HD/FD  coniroUer 
w/2s,  IG,  IP 
VESA  32bii  SVGA  Card 
w/ 1  MB  VRA.M  Exp.->2MB 
101  Enhanced  Daewoo  Keyboard 
3  butun  serial  mouse  w/^ad 


486SX33  4/210 

4g6SX33,  VESA  Local  Bus,  128K  cache 

Mini-Tower  case,  CSA  approved, 

230W  Power  Supply 

3.5"  1 .44  MB  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 

4  Xffl  fast  RAM 

210  MB  IDE  hard  drive 

14"  SVGA  .39  colour  monitor 

Trident  SVGA  card  w/512K  VRAM 

IDE  HD/FD  controller  w/  2S,  1 G,  1 P 

1 01  Enhanced  Daewoo  Keyboard 

3  button  serial  mouse  w/pad 

Price:$1149 


Price:$1339 


486DX2-66  4/270 

486DX2-66.  VESA  Local  Bus,  128K 
Mini-Tower  Case,  8  bay  w/  opt.  2nd  fan, 
CSA  -  w/LED  display,  230W 
3.5"  1 .44  MB  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 
4  MB  fast  RAM, 

Quantum  270  MB  IDE,  12ms  128K 
14"  Daytek  SVGA  .28  Non-interlaced 
VLB  IDE  HD/FD  controller 
w/2s,  IG,  IP 
VESA  32bil  SVGA  Card 
w/  1  MB  VRAM  Exp.->2.MB 
1 01  Enhanced  Daewoo  Keyboard 
3  button  serial  mouse  w/pad 

Price:$1489 


Performance  

486DX2-66  8/420 -Green 

486DX2-66,  VLB.  25aC  .  EXP->  DX4 
.Mini  Case,  8  bay  w/  opL  2nd  fan, 
CSA  -  w/LED  display,  230W  power 
3.5"  1.44  MB  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 
8  MB  fast  RAM,  EXP->  128  MB 
Western  Dig.  420.MB  IDE  13ms,  128K 
14"  Daytek  SVGA  .28  .Non-interlaced 
VLB  IDE  HD/FD  coniroUer 
w/2s,  IG,  IP 

VESA  32bii  Cirrus  Logic  SVGA  Card 
w/  1  MB  VRAM  Exp.->2MB 
101  Enhanced  Honeywell  Keyboard 
3  buucn  serial  mouse  w/pad 

Price:  $1799 


486DX2-66  8/728 -Green 

486DX2-66.  VLB.  256K,  EXP->  DX4 
Mini-Tower  Case,  8  bay  w/  2nd  fan, 
CSA  -  w/LED  display.  230W  power 
3.5"  1.44  MB  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 
8  MB  fast  RAM  EXP->  128  .MB 
IB.M  728  MB  IDE  12ms 
15"  Daytek  .28  .SI,  L-R.  Digital 
VLB  IDE  HD/FD  controUer 
w/2s,  IG,  IP 

VESA  32bit  Cimis  Logic  SVGA  card 
w/ 1  MB  VRAM  Exp.->2.MB 
101  enhanced  Honeywell  keyboard 
3  buUcn  serial  mouse  w^ad 

Price:$2199 


All  systems  inclide  10MB  of  software  a.nd  a  Word  Processor 


Upgrades  

With  Purchase  of  an  Alternative  Digital  Syste.m 


Bundles 

Dos  6.21.  insulled  MS 

Dos  6.21  &  Windows  3.11  $99 
Dos&  Win,  9  pin  primer,  ind 

Fix  Modem  w/softw«re  $299 

Dos.  Win,  Ink  Jet.  Fix  modem  $4 19 

Memof7 

4MB  RA.M  10  8,MB  RAM  S215 

8MB  RAM  to  16MB  RA.M  S369 

128K  cache  to  2S6K  S2i 

2i6K  cache  to  S12K  S47 

CD-Roms-w/ 10  CDs 

Mitsumi  2X  CD-ROM  w/1  OCDs  $1 99 

Panasonic  2X  w/1 6  bit  sound  card 

A  10  gical  CD  titles  S334 

Hard  Drives 

5.25- l  .LMB  Floppy  $59 

210MB  HD  to  420MB  $69 

270MB  HD  to  420.MB  $39 

420MB  HD  to  728MB  $225 


Modems 

Internal  2400  baud  modem  $40 

bitemal  240(V9600  dala/Eu  modem  $47 
btcmil  14.4  FAX  modem  w/soft ware  $115 

Internal  28.8  FAX  modem  w/  16550  $299 

Monitors 

14- .39  monitor  to  14' .28  Nl  $55 

14- .28  monitor  to  14- .28  M  $18 

14-  .28.N'ltol5-.28noi>-inerlaced  $139 

15-  .28N1  to  17-  .28,  TTHi,  NI  $429 
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reader  turni  ng  the  pages,  following  Jeannot's  rise  to  power  and  his 
efforts  to  surmount  ever-arising  political  crises. 

But  No  Other  Life  fails  to  be  a  fulfilling  literary  experience. 
Reading  the  book  is  like  being  in  a  fast-driving  car  —  the  scenery 
passes  by  too  quickly  for  any  real  appreciation.  And  other  aspects 
of  his  writing,  particularly  character  development,  suffer  at  the 
expense  of  the  narrative. 

Take,  for  example,  the  central  dilemma  of  the  novel,  which 
concerns  the  relationship  of  Jeannot  and  his  followers.  Jeannot  has 
a  huge  responsibility  wrought  upon  him  by  his  people.  They  look 
to  him  as  a  Messiah  with  the  power  to  deliver  them  both  from 
poverty  and  oppression.  The  people  both  die  and  kill  for  him. 
jeannot's  political  fortunes  and  ultimately  his  life  rests  in  his  ability 
(or  lack  thereof)  to  channel  the  energy  and  actions  of  his  support- 
ers. 

Jeannot  rarely  reflects  upon  his  responsibility  in  a  deeply 
significant  way.  He  simply  accepts  the  role  of  Messiah  unquestion- 
ingly,  and  there  is  no  sense  of  inner  conflict  or  turmoil.  Because 
of  this,  jeannot's  character  lacks  credibility  and  is  naggingly 
incomplete. 

No  Other  Life  is  an  interesting  political  narrative.  But  it  has  little 
to  offer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  go  beyond  this  and  explore  the 
relationship  of  a  leader  to  his  people. 

David  Alan  Barry 

Gender  Wars:  A  Novel  and 
Some  Conversation  About  Sex 
and  Gender 

Brian  Fawcett 

Somen/ille  House 

Gender  Wars  is  destined  to  find  its  way  onto  a  university  reading 
I  ist.  It  already  has  that  si  ightly  musty  renown  from  bei  ng  widely  and 
glowingly  received.  Feminists  have  heralded  it  as  an  honest  look 
at  gender  relations  from  a  male  perspective  and  male  reviewers 
have  praised  it  for  being  unashamedly  un-P.C.  It  is  neither. 

Fawcett's  book  defeats  itself  with  it's  annoying  post-modernist 
conceit.  The  book  is  set  up  with  the  narrative  text  running  (in  black) 
at  the  top  of  the  page  and  the  "conversation"  (in  red)  section  at  the 
bottom.  Playi  ng  with  text  as  text  may  be  a  good  idea  i  n  theory,  but 
it  makes  for  a  physically  unreadable  book. 

PoMo  flourishes  aside,  the  narrative  concentrates  on  Fred  Ferris 
and  his  various  dealings  with  the  women.  The  story  is  often 
engaging,  and  it  is  easy  to  laugh  at  Ferris'  predicaments  because 
we  have  been  through  many  of  them  ourselves.  But  it  stal  Is  when 
Fawcett  tries  the  hardest  —  when  Ferris  and  the  women  relate  one 
on  one.  His  conversations  with  his  wife,  Annie,  are  contrived  and 
unconvincing,  and  his  relationship  with  June  is  incredibly  dull. 

Gender  Wars  becomes  truly  trying  when  the  "conversation" 
pieces  kick  in.  They  range  from  asides  on  getting  and  giving  head 
(Fawcett  states  that  men  need  to  give  more,  something  I  strongly 
urge),  to  genital  hygiene  to  the  author's  intentions. 
The  book  is  also  linered  with  historic  details,  such  as  the  death 

count  in  1976  Argentina  to  news 
updates  on  the  Vietnam  War. 
This  is,  in  essence,  why  Gender 
Wars  wi  1 1  be  the  classroom  book 
of  the  future. 

Professors  will  not  have  to 
give  social  or  historic  context  to 
the  novel  because  it  /spart  of  the 
novel.  But  with  so  much  on  the 
page,  at  times  it'sdifficuhto  know 
where  to  start. 

Kerri  Huffman 


CRUISE  JOBS 
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Worldbeat  artists  defy  categories 


by  Dr.  John 

Varsity  Hack 

If  I  say  "worldbeat,"  what  do  you  think  of? 

The  Balinese  monkey  chant?  That  irresistible 
bhangra  beat?  Ace  of  Base? 

Truth  is,  labels  like  "worldbeat,"  or  even  worse 
"ethnic  music,"  do  little  more  than  inappropri- 
ately lump  together  all  the  innumerable  and 
diverse  musical  traditions  that  don't  fit  into  our 
Western-centric  soundscape.  Putting  Bulgarian 
choirs  and  Indian  ragas  into  the  same  musical 
category  makes  as  much  taxonomic  sense  as 
grouping  sushi  and  couscous  into  the  same 
cuisine. 

I  mean  wouldn't  it  be  ridiculous  to,  say,  simul- 


The  Last  Prophet 

Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Khan 

Real  World 


taneously  review  new  releases  by  Nusrat  Fateh 
Ali  Khan,  Susan  Aglukark,  and SheilaChandra all 
in  one  article? 
Sure  it  would. 

And  wouldn't  it  be  even  more  ridiculous  to 
include  an  American  pop  band  like  The  Smith- 
ereens into  the  mix,  just  cuz  I  acquired  their  tape 
around  the  same  time? 

Of  course  it  would. 

...on  the  other  hand,  it  sure  would  be  a  handy, 
if  cheap,  pretence  for  dispensing  with  four  re- 
views in  the  space  of  one... 


The  tradition  of  qawwali  singing  goes  back 
600  years  in  Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Khan's  family, 
according  to  the  liner  notes  on  The  Last  Prophet. 
In  contrast,  the  tradition  of  crunchy  gu  itar  pop  i  n 


The  Zen  Kiss 

SheilaChandra 

Real  World 


Smithereens  leader  Pat  DiNizio's  family  prob- 
ably doesn't  even  go  back  a  generation. 

Qawwali  is  the  devotional  music  of  the  Sufis, 
and  conveys  religious  and  philosophical  mes- 
sages through  repetitive  passages  and  emotional 
flights  of  improvisation.  Sheila  Chandra's  music 
on  TheZen  Kiss,  while  not  entirely  divorced  from 
spiritual  themes,  is  more  secular  in  its  approach. 


A  Date  With  the 
Smithereens 

The  Smithereens 

BMG 


focusing  on  images  of  women  in  a  variety  of  roles. 

Susan  Aglukark's  Arrt/cf?osealsofocuseson 
a  group  of  people,  in  this  case  the  Inuit.  Her  songs 
detail  the  lives  and  struggles  of  her  people  with 
an  admirable,  but  also  somewhat  cloying  ear- 
nestness. At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
Dinizio  mixes  sarcasm  and  cynicalwiton  A  Date 
With  the  Smithereensio  tackle  topics  from  John 


Gotti,  to  lost  love,  to  the  Seattle  music  scene  (the 
droll  "Sick  of  Seattle"). 

MostofChandra's  pieces  (I  hesitate  to  call  all 
of  them  "songs")  are  moody  and  meditative, 
distantly  resembling  Khan's  through  their  com- 
mon use  of  drones.  However,  where  Khan's 
pieces  are  rife  with  exciting  polyrhythms, 
Chandra's  more  atmospheric  compositions 
sometimes  cross  the  line  into  somnolence. 

Aglukark's  songs  are  even  more  sleep-i  nduc- 


Arctic  Rose 

Susan  Aglukark 

EMI 


ing,  although  due  more  to  their  utterly  insipid  and 
unoriginal  country -tinged  grooves.  To  help  you 
escape  this  hypnogogic  state,  the  Smithereens 
serve  up  some  energetic  wake-up  calls.  What 
DiNizio's  music  lacks  in  complexity  and  sub- 
tlety, he  makes  up  for  in  pure  enthusiasm. 

For  power  of  an  even  more  electrify  i  ng  variety, 
one  need  look  no  farther  than  Khan's  multi- 
octave  voice.  Combining  heartstopping  emo- 
tion with  light-speed  intricacies,  hissinging tran- 
scends any  language  barriers  that  may  exist. 
Aglukark's  clear  sweet  voice  is  also  the  strongest 
feature  on  her  album,  shining  particularly  on  a 
movingversionof  "AmazingGrace"  in  Inuit.  If 
only  all  her  material  were  of  similar  calibre. 

Chandra's  vocal  work  can  also  be  arresting, 
particularly  on  "Speaking  in  Tongues  III"  and 
"Speaking  in  Tongues  IV".  Easily  the  most  inter- 


Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Khan  expresses  frus- 
tration at  the  term  "worldbeat." 

esti  ng  and  reward  i  ng  compositions  out  of  any  of 
these  artists,  these  pieces  are  based  upon  the 
Indian  discipline  of  vocalising  the  rhythmic  pat- 
terns of  classical  drums.  But  Chandra  has  added 
many  weird  and  wacky  variations,  creating  fas- 
cinating collages  of  sound,  though  I'm  sure  they 
would  have  purists  shuddering. 

The  Smithereens  win  the  prize  for  most  illeg- 
ible lyrics  on  a  gatefold.  The  art  design  for 
Aglukark's  press  kit  is  really  cool,  though  the  CD 
has  been  toned  down.  Khan  still  looks  like  a  cross 
between  Buddha  and  Jabba  the  Hut.  And  I  note 
that  TheZen  Kisswas  recorded  "In  the  two  weeks 
around  the  Neptune/Uranus  conjunction  of 
October  1993." 

Astrological  information  regarding  the  other 
releases  was  not  avai  lable  at  the  time  of  writing. 


Turn  It  Upside 
Down 

Spin  Doctors 

Sony 

The  ears  have  it.  Turn  It  Upside 
Down,  the  latest  release  from 
your  friendly  neighborhood 
Spin  Doctors,  establishes  this 
motley  multicultural  outfit  as 
something  more  than  your  pro- 
verbial "flash  in  the  pan". 

For  starters,  the  first  three  al- 
bum tracks  ("Big  Fat  Funky 
Booty,"  "You  Let  Your  Heart 
Go  Too  Fast,"  and  "Cleopatra's 
Cat")  contain  pop  hooks  so 
memorable  you  mightjust  need 
to  enlist  the  Jaws  of  Life  to  pry 
them  out  of  your  head;  need- 
less to  say,  a  renewed  chart 
existence  for  the  Doctors  is  all 
but  assured. 

Other  tracks,  such  as  "Bags 
of  Dirt",  "Biscuit  Head"  and 
"Laraby'sGang"  are  testaments 
to  the  band's  diversity,  reveal- 
ing funk,  jazz,  and  folk  roots 
that  are  often  overlooked  by 
those  familiar  with  the  band 
only  on  the  basis  of  their  radio 
cuts.  Add  this  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  tracks  even  as  re- 
motely annoying  as  Pocketful's 
"What  Time  Is  It?"  (such  filler 
would  only  serve  to  ruin  the 
album's  continuity),  and  you 
have  a  solid  release  that  says, 
"Psssst,  hey  you...  C'mon  over 
here  and  listen  to  me." 

Lead  singer/lyricist  Chris 
Barron  is  at  his  whimsical  best 
here,  offering  poignant  social 
commentary  (well...  not  really) 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
fast-food  restaurant  patron,  pop 
historian,  and  a  touring  musi- 
cian chock  full  of  misty  water- 
coloured  memories  of  the  way 
he  were  (was).  His  anecdotal 
rambling  is  a  perfect  compli- 
ment to  the  solid  musicianship 
of  the  band. 

Turn  It  Upside  Down,  turn  it 
into  a  pumpkin,  or  throw  it  in 
the  microwave;  whichever  way 
you  turn  it,  this  is  a  disc  worthy 
of  your  attention. 

Don  Ward 


Suicidal  For 
Life 

Suicidal  Tendencies 

Sony 

With  their  most  recent  release 
Suicidal  Tendencies  manage  to 
use  enough  expletives  to  war- 
rant three  parental  advisory 
stickers,  the  admiration  of  W. 
Axl  Rose,  and  a  letter  bomb 
from  Tipper  Gore.  Unfortu- 
nately, forthose  listening  to  this 
"music",  the  band  has  little  else 
to  impart  aside  from  a  thorough 
sampling  of  the  seven  words 
George  Carlin  couldn'tsayon 
television. 

Thisdoseofteenangst-driven 
adrenaline  plods  along  with  a 
steady  barrage  of  power 
chording,  over  which  "vocal- 
ist" Cyco  Miko  Muir  offers  dif- 
ferent inversions  of  the  same 
song  (Yes,  with  this  special  time- 
limited  TV  offer  you  get  "Fucked 
Upjust  Right,"  "Don't  Give  A 
Fuck,"  "No  Fuck'n  Problem" 
and  "Suicyco  Muthafucka".) 
On  the  bright  side,  you  won't 
require  a  lyricsheettosingalong 
to  this  release,  you  need  simply 
refer  to  the  "song"  titles. 

Suicidal  for  Life  obviously 
targets  a  fertile  junior  high 
school  audience  unaware  of 
the  corporate  manipulation 
they're  being  exposed  to. 

Suicidal  Tendencies,  a  band 
of  some  stature,  are  an  estab- 
lished band,  so  why  do  they  put 
out  such  obvious  drivel  ?  This  is 
a  question  best  answered  by 
the  band  themselves.  Guys, 
your  fifteen  minutes  are  up. 

Don  Ward 

Smokin'the 
Goats 

One 

Virgin 

Toronto  band  One  is  com- 
prised of  seven  exciting  guys 
who  are  full  of  surprises,  musi- 
cal and  othenvise.  They  pro- 
duce a  sound  that  is  a  brilliant 


mix  of  reggae,  ska,  soul,  funk 
and  rock.  The  songs  are  well- 
sung  by  Taylor,  in  the  lead,  and 
all  the  other  band  members  who 
do  backing  vocals.  The  instru- 
mentation by  trumpeter  Matt 
Watkins,  trombonist  Dave 
Hodge,  bassist  Victor 
Costantino,  drummer  Tim  Foy, 
guitarist  Robbie  Dee  and 
keyboardist  Tim  Lane  is  excel- 
lent. This  energetic,  groovy 
music  is  tremendously  uplift- 
ing and  really  makes  you  want 
to  jump  up  and  grab  someone 
to  dance  around  with. 

Smokin'  the  Goats  is  their 
latest  CD,  its  title  in  itself  inspir- 
ing curiosity.  It  is  a  fun  album, 
full  of  colour  and  spirit,  which 
is  well  captured  on  disk  by  pro- 
ducer John  Punter.  It  is  a  strong 
album,  with  solid  songs  that  are 
all  different  in  structure  and 
sound.  Some  lyrics  of  songs  are 
questionable,  for  instance, 
"Wide  Load"  refers  constantly 
to  a  woman's  sizeable  back- 
side. But  such  lyrical  situations 
pop  up  infrequently. 

Smokin'the  Goafs  is  One's 
Virgin  label  debut  and  the  fol- 
low-u  p  to  I  ast  year's  a  Matter  of 
Truth.  The  band's  sound  has 
come  a  long  way  since  then 
and  they  have  been  charming 
audiences  across  North 
America.  If  you  missed  them  at 
Edgefest  on  July  1,  watch  for 
their  gigs  and  catch  them  live  in 
the  future. 

Christine  Kralik 

That  Was 
Then,  This  Is 
Now 

Ten  City 

Columbia  Records 

House  Music  isastrange  thing. 
Not  only  does  it  come  i  n  arou  nd 
a  million  different  forms,  but 
nowadays  everybody  seems  to 
believe  they  can  produce  a  hit 
track.  I'm  happy  to  say  one  of 
the  originators  has  returned  to 
take  you  back  to  the  days  when 
House  Music  was  actually  de- 
cent. You'd  better  dust  off  those 
polka-dot  shirts  and  wide-leg- 
ged pants  because  Ten  City  is 
back  on  the  scene. 

In  their  latest  project  the  Chi- 
cago trio  composed  of  Byron 
Stingily,  Byron  Burke  and  Herb 
Lawson  come  with  more  of  what 


they  are  famous  for,  tracks  that 
not  only  sound  good  but  feel 
good  as  well.  This  isn't  simple 
dance  music,  this  is  soul.  From 
the  moment  that  Sti  ngi  ly  opens 
up  with  "Fantasy"  your  eyes 
will  light  up  ashisfalsettovoice 
reaches  limits  you  could  only 
dream  of. 

Production-wise,  Ten  City 
once  again  takes  a  seat  behind 
the  boards.  Although  they  don't 
quite  match  up  to  the  sounds 
delivered  on  thei  r  debut  project, 
it'sdifficultto  improve  upon  a 
classic  work.  Could  you  imag- 
ine anything  betterthan  "That's 
the  Way  Love  Is"  or  "Devo- 
tion"? I  didn'tthinkyou  could. 
This  time  around  though  they 
seem  to  be  aiming  for  main- 
stream success,  and  with  Mas- 
ters at  Work  remixing  their  1 2 
inch  releases  they  just  might 
achieve  it,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  house  purists  though. 

That  Was  Then,  This  Is  Now 
is  aptly  titled.  The  group  have 
attempted  to  progress  from 


whence  they  came.  Hopefully 
the  listening  public  will  sit  up 
and  take  notice  when  this  disc 
isplayed,  instead  of  filling  their 
heads  with  that  crap  Energy  1 08 
insists  is  House  Music. 

Dwayne  McConney 

The  Rennix  EP 

SWV:  Sisters  With  Voices 

RCA  Records 

When  your  album  is  no  good 
you  probably  lose  your  record- 
ing  contract. 

But  when  it'sa  hittheytake 
your  best  selling  tracks,  remix 
them,  and  try  and  sell  them  to 
the  public  again. 

Next  up  on  the  remix  trip 
following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Mary  J.  Blige,  Bobby  Brown, 
and  BBD  is  SWV:  Sisters  With 
Voices. 

My  guess  is  that  remix  al- 
bums are  a  record  executive's 
ploy  to  keep  hungry  fans  at  bay 
as  well  as  generate  some  more 


revenue  while  a  new  album  is 
being  developed.  Usually  they 
aren't  very  well  produced.  But 
SWV's  seem  to  break  this  stere- 
otype, there  are  some  damn 
good  remixes  here! 

The  EPtakessixoftheirmost 
popular  tracks  and  totally  rear- 
ranges them. 

If  you  were  looking  for  that 
incredible  Human  Nature 
remix  Teddy  Riley  did  of  "Right 
Here"  it's  on  the  EP.  As  wel  I  the 
song  that  should  be  a  massive 
summer  hit  is  "Anything." 

Not  only  has  it  been  sped  up 
from  its  original  version,  but 
Wu-Tang  Clan  steps  in  to  lay 
down  some  extra  lyrics.  The 
track  is  just  that  plain  and  sim- 
ple. 

This  EP  is  being  marketed 
duri  ng  one  of  the  best  times,  the 
summer  season. 

So  put  on  your  sunglasses, 
drop  the  top,  crank  it  up,  and 
ride.  Lifedoesn'tgetthisgood 
often. 

Dwayne  McConney 
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Toronto  finally  gets  a 
great  test  preparation 
course!  Our  interna- 
tionally acclaimed 
courses  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands. 
Classes  starting  soon 
for  June  tests.  Call  us 
now!  (800)495-7737 
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Sports 

Running,  jumping,  tlirowing?  No  problem 

Eleven  confirmed  for  Commonwealth  Games  team  at  Canadian  track  and  field  Nationals 


BY  Valia  Redmsalu 
\ unity  Staff 

Varsity  Blues  runners  Dionne  Wright,  Andrea  Pinnock  and  Brendan 
Matthias  have  been  named,  along  with  eight  other  University  ofToronto- 
afliliated  track  and  field  athletes,  to  the  Canadian  Commonwealth  Games 
team. 

The  final  nominations  for  athletes  to  qualify  for  the  track  team  were 
accepted  on  Saturday.  The  deadline  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  four- 
day  Canadian  national  championships,  which  took  place  in  Victoria, 
B.C.,  also  the  site  of  the  mid-August  games. 

"I'm  altogether  pleased,"  said  Blues  assistant  coach  Bogdan 
Poprawski. 

"[This  was]  one  of  the  best  national  championships  for  our  club  in 

many  years." 

Thirteen  other  athletes  from  the  U  of  T  club  and  U  of  T' s  Track  and 
Field  High  Performance  Centre,  including  Varsity  Blues  Jeff  Lockyer 
and  Tim  Phelan,  joined  the  three  runners  to  make  up  the  1 6-member 
contingent  that  Poprawski  accompanied  to  the  championship. 

Eleven  out  of  the  16  have  been  named  to  the  106-member  Common- 
wealth team. 

As  well,  both  Poprawski,  a  throwing  coach  and  Peter  Pimm,  middle 
distance  and  Varsity  Blues  cross  country  coach,  were  named  national 
team  coaches  for  the  Commonwealth  team. 

Poprawski  credited  good  coaching  for  U  of  T's  success. 

"I  think  the  coaching  situation  and  quality  of  coaching  has  given 
results,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  that  there  will  be  any  other  club  with 
that  many  [Commonwealth  participants]." 

The  U  of  T  team  was  a  most  dominating  presence  in  the  throwing  and 
jumping  events.  Varsity  alumnus  Ray  Lazdins  led  the  U  of  T  club  in  a 
swcepof  all  three  qualifying  places  in  the  discus  event,  with  Alex  Stanat 
and  Richard  Misterowicz. 

Also  winning  their  events  and  ensuring  their  place  on  the  Canadian 
team  were  Valerie  Tulloch  in  javelin,  Cory  Siermachesky  in  men '  s  high 
jump,  athletic  department  staff  member  Ian  James  in  long  jump,  and 
Varsity  Arena's  George  Wright  in  the  triple  jump  event. 

Kevin  Sullivan,  from  the  U  of  Tclub,  and  three  Varsity  Blues  athletes 
qualified  in  the  running  events.  Sullivan  won  his  1 ,500m  race;  sprinter 
Wright  qualified  for  one  of  the  top  three  spots  in  the  lOOm,  as  did  middle 
distance  runner  Pinnock  in  the  400m. 

Both  Wright  and  Pinnock  will  likely  be  members  of  women' s  relay 


teams,  the  4x  1 00m  and4x400m  respectively,  the  lineup  to  be  finalized 
on  the  spot  at  the  games.  Middle  distance  runner  and  cross  country 
champion  Matthias  qualified  for  the  10,000m  (lOKm).  In  this  event 
he  has  already  shown  to  be  a  competitive  contender.  As  a  warmup  to 
the  Nationals  and  the  games.  Matthias  won  the  Toronto  Marathon's 
first  running  of  a  lOKm  race  in  early  May. 


Blues  head  coach  Andy  Higgins  said  he  was  very  pleased  with  the 
performance  of  all  of  the  participating  U  ofT  athletes.  He  said  next  year's 
Varsity  Blues  team's  would  have  strong  intercollegiate  competitive- 
ness. 

"We've  got  a  lot  of  good  athletes  coming  back  and  we've  got  some 
outstanding  youngsters  coming  in." 


Who  cares  about  the  Indy  when 
the  World  Cup  final  is  on? 


Do  You  Have  Asthma? 

Asthmatics  are  needed  to 
take  part  in  a  researh  project 
involving  a  new  treatment 
for  asthma. 

$$  COMPENSATION  PROVTOED  $$ 

For  more  information  please  contact  us. 
Our  phone  number  is  652-9336. 


BY  Andrew  Male 
\arsity  Staff 

July  17,  1994.  A  sports  enthusi- 
ast'sdream.  There  I  was,  sitting  in 
a  room  with  'important'  media 
types  watching  half-a-dozen  tel- 
evision monitors,  each  showing 
this  year' s  running  of  the  Toronto 
Indy. 

Who  could  ask  for  anything 
more?  However,  there  was  more, 
because  even  as  the  engines  roared 
and  the  race  began,  this  writer  had 
more  important  things  on  his  mind 
than  auto  racmg  .  For  July  17  was 
the  day  of  the  World  Cup  soccer 
Hnals. 

Sure,  Nigel  Mansell  was  in  town ; 
and  as  the  race  began  it  even 
looked  like  he,  and  his  close  per- 
sonal friend  MKhaclAndretti,  were 
going  to  put  on  a  show.  But  as  the 
Star,  the  Sun,  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
TSN,  the  list  goes  on,  all  made 
clear  the  day  before,  drivers  like 
Bra/jl 's  Emmerson  Fittipaldi  and 
Italian  Mario  Andretti  were  dis- 
u-acted  by  the  prospect  of  seeing 
their  teams  become  the  first  Euro- 
pean country  to  win  a  founh  World 
Cup  title.  So  why  shouldn '  1 1  have 
fell  restless  also? 

The  World  Cup  final  began  just 
as  the  race  concluded.  Monitors  in 
the  media  room  switched  over  to 
the  rrv  broadcast  of  the  game  and 
motor  racing  journalists,  who  had 
just  sal  through  two  hours  of  un- 
interesting racing,  proceeded  to 
share  their  insight  as  to  why  soc- 


io a  rush  to  get  home  in  time  to  see  the  World  Cup 
placed  third  in  the  Molson  Indy. 

ccr,  the  greatest  game  on  earth,     tous  way  to  watch  the  World  Cup. 


"just  wasn't  entertaining  enough 
for  them." 

Well,  soccer  may  not  have  had 
many  fans  in  the  media  room,  but 
it  had  one  big  fan  in  the  interview 
room.  Emmerson  Fittipaldi,  whose 
third-place  finish  had  forced  him 
in  front  of  journalists  at  the  end  of 
the  race,  quickly  disappeared  to 
the  con  fines  of  his  personal  trailer, 
in  order  to  watch  his  Brazilian 
countrymen  do  battle  against  the 
Italians. 

And  so,  as  Emmo  sat  in  his  air- 
conditioned  trailer,  yours  truly, 
joined  by  a  group  of  individuals 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  abun- 
dance of  free  beer  around  the 
Penske  trailers,  stood  in  the  heat 
staring  at  TV  monitors.  A  momen- 


And  what  a  game  it  was. 

Well,  not  such  a  great  game,  but 
Brazil  did  deserve  to  win  the  cham- 
pionship considering  that  Italy 
had  only  been  able  to  win  two 
games  during  the  entire  tourna- 
ment, defeating  only  Norway  and 
Bulgaria. 

But  as  I  stood  outside  the  black 
and  red  Marlboro  Penske  trailer, 
and  Roberto  Baggio  blasted  the 
bal  1  over  the  net  missing  one  of  the 
deciding  penally  kicks,  the  uailer 
actually  began  to  sway .  The  door 
opened.  Out  leaped  Fittipaldi,  usu- 
ally acalm  and  collected  man.  He 
began  jumping  up  and  down 
screaming  and  shouting  with  joy . 

"It's  fantastic  for  Brazil," 
Emmo  said  as  he  danced  around. 


final,  Emmerson  Fittipaldi 

(Andrew  MaleA/S) 

"We  needed  the  championship." 

Only  months  earlier  Brazil  had 
lost  its  biggest  sports  star  Ayrton 
Senna,  in  a  Formula  One  crash, 
and  the  entire  nation  was  still  in 
mouming.  Fittipaldi  had  been  one 
of  the  pallbearers  at  the  funeral 
and  knew,  as  did  the  rest  of  the 
country,  that  the  winning  of  this 
most  prestigious  of  trophies  had 
been  done  in  honour  of  Senna. 

So  as  the  day  ended,  I  wit- 
nessed one  of  motor  raci  ng '  s  leg- 
ends behave  towards  his  national 
football  team  with  the  reverence 
that  many  of  us  hold  for  him:  as 
a  fan  who  is  devoted  to  the  ath- 
letes and  sport  which  he  loves. 

Oh,  and  by  the  way,  Michael 
Andretti  won  the  race,  Bobby 
Rahal  was  second  and... 


GO  BACK 
WITH  A  MAC! 


(and  don  7  pay  until  Feb.  *) 


Computer  Shop 
Math  101 

(no  pre-requisite) 


Lesson  One:  BACK  TO  SCHOOL  SALE  starting  price. 

(Many  other  combinations  available*) 


MacintosK'LC  475 

4/160  Mb  with  14"  Plus  Display 

Apple  StyleWritef '  II 

Inkjet  Printer 

AppleDesign  Keyboard 

New  Extended  design 

/  Total 

Authorized  Dealer 


$1,330 

+ 

$350 

+ 

$120 

$1,800 


r 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo  Mac,  StylcWntcr,  LaserWriter  and 
LC  arc  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
Claris  Works  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Claris  Inc. 


Free  ClarisWorks 
with  purchase! 


*See  store  for  details 


UofT 
Bookstore 


Computer  Shop 

214  College  Street 
(416)  978-7949 
Fax:  978-7968 


SPERM  DONORS 


Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  Involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  Interested  In 
testlngdifferent  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation 
and  therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  Information  call: 


425-0112 


Get  the  edge 
in  the  competition  for  marks 

THE 

ANALYTICAL 

EDGE 

Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics  Statistics 
Finance  Economics 

8:00AM  to  1 1 :00PM  7  days  a  week 

Tel:  (416)  486-3908 
Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


EDS 


August  Edition  1994 


Varsity  Cla^Hieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  »h  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  boW  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentab  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  cltartges  after  submissbn,  no  telephone  ads.  Subnet  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  i^e  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 

„.',^;/^a,/^,^//,,,g,,>/^,/Aiv,;-w^^  .'/.,'//,.„..,„„  ...   


TUTORING 


TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 

A+  TUTORING 

Expert  tutors  in  all  fields  of  study!  Get  the 
experience  you  need  to  write  your  exams 
with  confidence!  Calculus/Statistics/L. 
Algebra/Physics/Chemistry/Economics/ 
Exam  Preperatlon.  (416)  922-0292. 

PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS  NOW!! 

Tutor,  27  years'  experience:  Calculus. 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  past  tests, 
exams  -  winter  and  "summer"  editions 
available  with  full  solutions.  785-8898. 

SUMMER  ESSAY  HELP 

By  York  Writing  Centre  tutor.  Education 
and  social  sciences  a  specialty.  Reliable 
assistance  with  all  facets  of  writing.  Lowest 
rates.  Cynthia  485-7960. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


THESIS  &  ESSAY  HELP 

History,  social  sciences,  literature, 
philosophy.  M.A./A.B.D.  Twenty-one 
years  writing  and  six  years  teaching 
experience.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Bob 
533-0053. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential/Difference 
Equations,  Discrete  Math  Combinatorics, 
Statistics,  Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs 
university  teaching  experience,  10  yrs 
tutoring,  MA  math,  BSc  math  specialist. 
Tel:  (41 6)  486-3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


3  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 

To  share.  Top  2  firs,  of  renovated  house 
in  Bloor  West  Village.  Oak  throughout, 
deck,  bus  stop  in  front  of  house  or  1 0'  walk 
to  Bloor/Runnymede  subway.  $1200 
inclusive.  Call  Melanie  760-0589  after  6 
pm. 

WANTED 

2  females  to  share  with  other  female, 
main  floor  of  bungalow.  Close  to 
Scarborough  College.  All  utilities  included. 
Ellesmere/Golf  Club  Rd.  Call  (416)  438- 
5461. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADIAN  PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE! 

Professional  services  for  students  offered 
by  experienced  former  Senior  Immigration 
Officer/Federal  Adjudicator.  Free 
assessment.  Call  (416)  861-8662  or  fax 
resume  to  (416)  604-7300. 


COMPUTER  RENTALS  UNLIMITED 

Rentals  for  $1 00  per  month.  Free  Delivery 
and  Assistance.  Ask  about  our  special 
Student  Rate,  967-0305. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two-third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 


WANTED 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how 
to  land  a  job  and  much  more,  pick  up  our 
free  brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main 
campus,  Scartjorough,  Erindaleorsenda 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts  (UT),  PO  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON 
K7L  4V6. 


EXTRA  $$$ 

Stuff  envelopes  at  home  in  your  spare 
time.  $2/envelope!  Send  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  free  details  to  KAP 
Enterprise,  SCPO  Box 43089, 4841  Yonge 
St.,  North  Yori<,  Ontario,  M2N  6N1. 


PART  TIME  POSITIONS 

Telephone  Receptionist  $8.00  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
articulate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving,  967- 
9295. 


LIMITED  BUDGET  THIS  YEAR? 


TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 


WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS  IN  31 
HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  TORONTO. 
WE  OFFER  FURNISHED  ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 


SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
FROM  $425/MO,  AVERAGE  $520 

*APPLY  NOW  FOR  FALL  '94!* 


Campus  Co-op 

A  Co-operative  Community 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 


395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday- Wednesday  9  am  to  5  pm 
Thursday  9-7,  Friday  9-3 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


TEXT  APPEAL 

Laser  printing.  Quick  and  accurate.  Free 
P/up,  delivery  on  campus.  $1 .75/p  (over 
1 0pp).  Resumes,  desktop  publishing.  Fax 
available.  Call  anytime,  622-0465. 

EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 

Word  processing,  editing  (grammar  &  spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs^  days.  

ESSAYS 

Have  your  essays  professionally  edited 
and  typed.  For  fast  expert  service,  call 
Brenda,  920-3883,  downtown  campus. 

EFFECTIVE  RESUMES 

By  responsible  Ph.  D.  student  with  6  years 
experience  in  desktop  publishing.  High- 
quality  printing.  Low  rates.  Customized 
service.  Cynthia  485-7960  (please  leave 
message). 


FUTON  FACTORY  OUTLET 

High  quality  at  low  prices.  We'll  beat  any 
price!  The  Futon  Factory,  940  Alness 
Street  Unit  16,  (Dufferin-Finch)  (416)  66- 
55-88-4.  Delivery  Available. 


FUTONS! 

Greatdeal.  Factory  direct.  DoubleLframe 
$159.00  (futon  and  frame).  Free  del.  Fee 
cushions!  "Makes  a  great  bed  for 
university."  (416)  537-5736. 


FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940  Alness  Street,  #1 6  (Steeles/Dufferin). 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  eacfi  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Subnfiit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  IVI5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions, 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


TORONTO  CRYOBIOLOGY  CENTRE  INC. 

REQUIRES  HEALTHY  YOUNG  MEN  BETWEEN 
18  TO  39  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
ITS  PROGRAM  OF  SPERM 
CRYOPRESERVATION  AND  DONOR 
INSEMINATION. 

CONFIDENTIALITY  IS  ENSURED  AND 
ACCEPTED  DONORS  WILL  BE  RECOMPENSED 
FOR  THEIR  TIME. 

IF  INTERESTED,  PLEASE  CALL  972-7470 


ZlniversaC  CCinic 
of  'ECectroCysis 


•  Speclalizino  In  Men  and  Women 

•  Personalized  Needles  Only 

•  Special  RatesforNewcomers and  Students 

•  Complimentary  Consultation 

•  Body  Hair  RemovaJ  by  Waxing 

EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  APPOfNTMENTS  AVAILABLE 
CerdSed  Electrologist  !c  Anthetician 
High))'  qualified    •    Recommended  by  physciani 

961-8464 

MwUcia  Art!  BuDdlng,  170  SC  George  St    (  at  Bloor  )    Suite  BS5 


YEAR  OP  THE  DOG. 

Thousands  of  years  agOf  the  Chinese 
said  nineteen  ninety-four  would  be  the 
year  of  the  Dog.  Good  call. 


SEX,  BOOZE. ..HOUSING?  VARSITY  ORIENTATION  SUPPLEMENT 


The  University  of  Toronto 


-VA 


Volume  115,  Number  4 


It's  Not  Just  Meat,  It's  a  Lifestyle  Since  1880 


Tuesday,  September  6,  1994 


God  save  our  noble 
Irish  president? 

At  a  star-studded  convocation  cer- 
emony for  graduating  students  of  U  of 
T' s  Celtic  Studies  program,  the  Bonus 
Ensemble  from  the  Faculty  of  Music 
accidentally  upstaged  the  entrance  of 
Irish  president  Mary  Robinson,  by 
playing  the  wrong  national  anthem. 

University  officials,  two  lieuten- 
ant-governors, the  Toronto  media  and 
a  room  full  of  Irish-Canadians  were  all 
on  hand  to  see  Robinson  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate. 

With  Robinson  awaiting  her  musical 
cue  to  enter,  outside  of  the  Great  Hall 
at  Hart  House,  the  trombone  ensemble 
broke  into  what  sounded  like  the  Eng- 
lish national  anthem,  God  Save  the 
Queen,  causing  members  of  the  audi- 
ence to  grimace  in  amazement. 

Marty  Green,  a  university  spokes- 


SHORTS 


person,  said  that  the  ensemble  was 
merely  playing  the  vice-regal  salute, 
which  begins  with  God  Save  the  Queen. 

Green  said  the  laughing  audience 
misinterpreted  the  salute. 

After  ignoring  the  incident  com- 
pletely, Robert  Prichard,  U  of  T  presi- 
dent, proceeded  to  commit  another 
faux  pas,  saying  the  three  graduates  of 
Celtic  Studies  should  feel  lucky,  as  the 
university  doesn't  normally  go  to  so 
much  trouble  for  so  few  students. 

Robinson  served  on  the  Irish  senate 
between  1969-1989  before  she  was 
elected  president  in  1990. 

Anne  Saddlemeyer,  dean  of  Massey 
College,  praised  Robinson  for  her  hu- 
manitarian efforts  and  her  commitment 
to  feminist  causes. 

"In  her  first  speech  as  president- 
elect, she  thanked  the  women  of  Ireland 
who,  instead  of  rocking  the  cradle, 
chose  to  rock  the  system." 

Staff 

Second  Cup  cometh 

In  what  some  are  calling  the  latest 
corporate  invasion  on  campus,  the 
Second  Cup  is  opening  three  coffee 
bars  at  U  of  T. 

The  small  coffee  carts  will  be  lo- 
cated at  the  Koffler  Student  Centre, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  and  Woodsworlh 
College.  Stephen  Daze,  territory  man- 
ager for  Second  Cup,  said  the  bars  wil  1 
employ  up  to  15  students. 

But  Kalherine  Needham,  manager 
of  Diabolo's,  University  Colleges'  stu- 
dent-run coffee  house,  says  she  is  not 
thrilled. 

"[It's  part  of]  a  new  bout  of  com- 
mercialism on  campus,"  she  said. 

Needham  doesn't  think  Second  Cup 
will  have  much  impact  on  her  own 
sales. 

"[There  is  a]  difference  between  a 
pit  stop  and  caffeinated  relaxation," 
says  Needham. 

Andrea  Calver,  the  co-ordinator  at 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  says  that  since  most  coffee 
comes  from  developing  nations,  its 
sale  raises  issues  such  as  fair  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

Calver  says  that  OPIRG  will  be 
contacting  Second  Cup,  as  well  as  all 
other  cafeterias  on  campus,  encourag- 
ing them  to  use  Bridgehead  coffee. 
Bridgehead  coffee  is  produced  by  co- 
operatives that  ensure  fair  wages  and 
good  working  conditions. 

Diabolo's,  the  student-run  coffee 
bar,  already  serves  Bridgehead. 

Sara  Justine  Wilson 


Memories  of  Woodstock:  See  you  in  another  25  years,  Steve. 


(Valia  Reinsalu/VS) 


Bookstore  staff  arrest, 

charge  rival  store  owner 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

With  the  annual  rush  for  textbooks  about 
to  begin,  the  U  of  T  Bookroom  has  dealt 
with  a  major  competitor  by  having  him 
arrested. 

Robert  Beaudin,  the  owner  of  Dis- 
count Textbooks  on  College  Street,  was 
placed  under  citizen's  arrest  by  book- 
store staff  on  Sept.  4.  They  then  called 
Metro  Police,  who  charged  him  with 
trespassing. 

Beaudin  said  he  visits  the  U  of  T 
Bookstore  regularly  to  compare  prices. 
He  was  doing  that  on  Sunday,  when  he 
was  apprehended. 

Beaudin  says  this  is  not  the  first  time 
he  has  been  harassed  by  bookstore  staff. 

Beaudin  was  told  by  staff  that  a  re- 
straining order  was  in  effect  to  bar  him 
from  the  store  last  week.  That  is  untrue, 
according  to  Metro  Police. 

"There's  no  restraining  order,"  said 
the  officer  who  look  custody  of  Beaudin. 
"People  get  their  terms  muddled  up." 


The  Bookstore  staffer  who  arrested 
Beaudin  refused  to  give  his  name. 

Beaudin  will  appear  in  court  later  this 
month  on  a  trespassing  charge. 

"I  want  my  day  in  court,"  he  said.  "I 
believe  in  due  process." 

Discount  Textbooks  has  been  in  op- 
eration across  the  street  from  U  of  T  for 
ten  years.  Beaudin  says  he  tries  to  price 
his  textbooks  five  per  cent  under  the  U  of 
T  prices. 

Over  the  years,  he  says,  this  has  made 
him  the  subject  of  harassment  by  book- 
store staff  and  management. 

But  Ron  Johnson,  manager  of  the  book- 
store, says  that  the  situation  is  not  as 
simple  as  Beaudin  claims. 

"Here's  someone  who  wants  to 
present  himself  as  a  white  knight,  where 
this  may  not  be  the  case,"  Johnson  said. 

Johnson  said  that  the  financial  compe- 
tition with  Discount  Textbooks  is  a  sec- 
ondary concern. 

"I  don't  care  about  that,"  Johnson 
said.  "I  have  three  buyers,  a  supervisor 
[and  staff]  who  work  like  dogs . . .  and  this 


character  comes  over  and  harasses  them." 

But  Johnson  also  says  he  dislike's 
Beaudin's  ethics. 

"Basically,  Mr.  Beaudin's  business 
only  survives  because  the  campus  stores 
do  all  the  work  for  him,"  said  Johnson. 

According  to  bookstore  staff,  Beaudin 
obtains  his  ordering  information  from 
course  lists  intended  for  student  use  only. 

But  Beaudin  insists  that  he  obtains 
textbook  information  himself  from  pro- 
fessors and  departments. 

"There  isn't  one  professor  at  U  of  T 
that  I've  phoned  that  won' t  give  me  book 
information,"  he  said. 

Beaudin  also  denies  he  has  ever  har- 
assed bookstore  customers  or  employ- 
ees while  visiting  the  store. 

"I  don't  talk  to  anyone,  I  don't  bother 
anyone — I '  ve  been  cal  led  a  parasite,  I' ve 
been  subjected  to  verbal  abuse,  and  I 
don't  respond  to  it." 

Unlike  other  competitors  like  the  Bob 
Miller  Book  Room  or  the  now-defunct 
College  Books,  Discount  Textbooks  does 
Please  see  "Competitor,"  page  3 


Red  Cross 
accused  of 
discrimination 

BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  blood  drives 
will  not  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Victoria,  pending  an  investigation  into 
charges  they  discriminate  against  gay 
men. 

The  charge  was  filed  against  the  organi- 
zation after  it  refused  to  allow  two  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  students  to  donate 
blood  because  of  their  sexual  orientation. 

The  two  complainants  went  to  a  blood 
donor  clinic  at  the  university  and  were 
disqualified  after  admitting  to  having  male- 
to-male  sexual  contact. 

As  a  part  of  their  screening  process, 
the  Red  Cross  has  potential  donors  com- 
plete a  questionnaire  on  one's  sexual 
activities.  One  question  asks  male  appli- 
cants if  they  have  had  one  or  more  homo- 
sexual encounters  since  1976.  If  the  an- 
swer is  "yes",  then  that  indicates  the 
individual  should  be  placed  in  the  high- 
risk  category. 

Robb  Stewart,  one  of  the  complain- 
ants, says  the  questionnaire  is  discrimi- 
natory because  it  only  takes  into  account 
the  person's  sexual  orientation  and  not 
their  sexual  practices. 

"It's  an  issue  of  equality,  as  well  as 
stereotypes  about  which  groups  of  peo- 
ple are  higher  HIV  risks  than  others," 
said  Stewart.  "It's  also  a  medical  issue 
because  they  [the  Red  Cross]  are 
mistargeting  what  high  risk  is,  and  not 
ensuring  the  safety  of  the  blood  sup- 
ply." 

The  Red  Cross  says  the  questions  are 
necessary  to  find  high  risk  donors,  or 
those  who  may  have  come  in  contact  with 
HIV. 

"What  we  are  doing  with  this  ques- 
tionnaire is  not  just  something  that  is 
done  in  British  Columbia  or  Toronto," 
said  David  Pi,  medical  director  of  the  Red 
Cross'  Vancouver  blood  center.  "We  are 
following  an  international  set  of  guide- 
lines. If  that' s  the  case,  then  it' s  discrimi- 
nation by  everybody." 

Pi  says  that  he  understands  Stewart's 
concerns,  but  wishes  the  student  hadn't 
taken  such  an  adversarial  position. 

"We're  trying  to  make  the  system 
work  because  donors  are  declining,"  said 
Pi.  "We're  facing  chronic  blood  short- 
ages. We  need  to  address  these  concerns. 
Please  see  "Blood,"  page  2 


Closing  the  doors  to  tlie  ivory  tower 

Why  Is  tuition  rising,  and  OSAP  falling? 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Most  university  students  get  a  sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  their  stomach  as  September 
looms.  Even  if  they  were  lucky  to  have  found  summer  jobs  and  receive  paycheques, 
they  feverishly  check  their  bank  statements  every  two  weeks,  agonizing  over  whether 
they'll  have  enough  money  to  pay  their  tuition. 

Others  hold  a  silent  vigil  outside  of  their  university  financial  aid  office  praying  that 
their  OSAP  will  arrive  on  time  to  register  for  fall  courses. 

Fifth-year  semiotics  and  English  student  Omri  Tintpulver,  who  had  to  go  on  OSAP 
once  his  parents  divorced,  says  his  summer  job  earnings  could  never  pay  for  a  year 
of  university. 

"You  can  make  $4,000  a  summer,  but  there's  no  way  you  can  save  all  of  it,  buy 
food,  clothes,  rent  and  maintain  a  lifestyle,"  Tintpulver  says. 

Close  to  40  per  cent  of  students  at  U  of  T  apply  for  OSAP  each  year  and  one  in 
ten  of  those  applicants  arc  refused  assistance,  according  to  David  Sidebottom,  U  of 
T's  financial  aid  officer. 

There  are  a  combination  of  factors  why  more  students  are  relying  on  government 
assistance  to  attend  university,  says  Sidebottom. 

"We're  looking  at  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  tuition  this  year  and  there  are  a  large 


number  of  students  who  can't  find  summer  jobs,"  said  Sidebottom.  "They  just  don't 
have  the  savings.  We're  also  seeing  a  lot  of  situations  where  parents  are  out  of  work 
and  can't  afford  [their  children's]  education." 

With  tuition  costs  rising  and  lack  of  summer  work,  for  many  students,  the  costs 
of  their  education  will  burden  them  for  years  after  they  graduate. 

"I'll  be  $20,000  in  debt  when  I  graduate,"  says  Tintpulver.  "I  don't  know  how 
they  expect  me  to  pay  it  back.  Especially  for  someone  like  me  who  needs  to  use  it 
for  living  and  education.  I'll  be  paying  this  back  for  50  years,"  says  Tintpulver. 

For  graduates  like  Tintpulver,  living  the  middle-class  lifestyle  will  have  to  be  put 
off  indefinitely,  says  Guy  Caron,  chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

"People  will  be  graduating  with  huge  debts.  They  won't  be  able  to  borrow  any  more 
money  because  they  probably  will  have  no  work.  They  can't  buy  a  house  or  a  car  in 
the  future,"  said  Caron. 

Graduates  must  pay  all  loans  within  ten  years  of  leaving  school,  and  their  OSAP 
payments  must  begin  three  months  after  graduation,  whether  they  are  working  or  not. 
As  a  result,  Caron  believes  the  federal  government  should  be  spending  more  on 
education,  not  less. 

But  in  Ontario,  all  three  provincial  political  parties  are  in  favour  of  another  idea: 
income-contingent  loan  repayment. 
Please  see  "Tutition,"  page  8 
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Blood  of  gay  students  denied 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Wide  Open  House  -  Come  discover  the  world  bqrond  the  door  known  as  Hart  House  on  Wednesday. 
September  1 4th.  Enter  our  draw  and  win  an  Apple  Newton  Message  Pad™  or  one  of  two  savings 
certificates.  (Draw  at  2  p.m.  -  students  must  be  present  -  complete  rules  are  available  at  Hart 
House)  Club  and  committee  displays,  fun  and  prizes,  a  "loonie"  lunch  and  more  await  you.  The 
fun  begins  at  1 1  a.m.  and  continues  throughout  the  day.  For  a  more  complete  schedule  of 
events,  visit  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  Hart  House. 

 ART  

TTie  Justina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery  -  Celebrating  75  years  of  Hart  House,  an  exhibition  of  Modem 
Canadian  Art.  1915-1963  selected  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  Show  runs  until 
Thursday,  September  29th. 

 ACTIVITIES  &  CLUBS  

Archery  -  The  club  provides  instruction  for  all  members  at  all  shooting  abilities.  Opening  Day  for 
new  members  is  Tuesday,  September  1 3th  at  5  p.m.  in  the  Hart  House  Rifle  Range.  The  club  op- 
erates Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  5  to  8  p.m.  throughout  the  school  year.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  978-2446. 

Drama  -  Auditions  for  the  club's  first  production  of  "Jitters"  are  September  19-20.  Anyone  Inter- 
ested in  stage  management,  stage  design,  production,  and  actors  auditions  are  asked  to  contact 
Paul  Templin  at  the  Hart  House  Theatre,  978-8676. 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  starting  the  week  of 
September  12th.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class  sched- 
ule, and  sign-up. 

 ATHLETICS  

Athletics  class  registration  begins  Wednesday,  September  14th  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Membership 
Services  Office,  978-2447. 

The  Fall  Program  and  Fitness  Class  Sdiedules  for  the  period  September  1 2  -  December  18.1 994 
may  be  picked  up  at  the  Membership  Services  Office  counter,  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk  or  the 
Porter's  Desk. 

Masters  Swim  -  This  is  an  opportunity  for  disciplined  recreational  swimmers  to  meet  on  a  regular 
basis.  Meeting  times  are  Thursdays  from  2  to  3  p.m.  and  Saturdays  from  6  to  8  p.m.  The  club 
begins  swimming  on  Tuesday,  September  6th.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Membership 
Services  Office  at  978-2447. 

 MUSIC  

[For  more  informatior)  on  the  following  programs,  contact  97&-S36Z.] 
Orchestra  -  Open  rehearsals  on  Thursday.  September  8th  and  1 5th  at  7:1  S  p.m. 
Chorus  -  Auditions  will  be  held  September  13tti.  19th  and  20th  at  6:00  p.m.  and  again  in  early 
January.  There  will  be  an  open  rehearsal  on  Friday.  September  9th. 
Chamber  Strings  -  Open  rehearsal  on  Monday.  September  12th  at  7:00  p.m. 
Jazz  Ensemble  -  Open  rehearsal  on  Monday.  September  1 2th  at  7  p.m. 
Singers  -  First  rehearsal  on  Monday.  September  12th  at  7  p.m. 
Symphonic  Band  -  First  rehearsals  on  Tuesday,  September  1 3th  and  20th  at  6:30  p.m. 
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Continued  from  page  1 

"Our  questionnaire  is  always 
under  review,  and  we're  looking 
for  open  ways  lo  make  changes, 
but  not  in  open  confrontation." 

But  university  officials  have 
come  out  in  support  of  the  stu- 
dents, charging  that  the  Red  Cross 
has  violated  their  harassment 
policy. 

As  a  result,  there  will  be  no 
blood  donor  clinics  on  campus 
until  the  matter  has  been  investi- 
gated by  the  B.C.  Council  of 
Human  Rights. 

Ken  Fans,  a  university  spokes- 
person, says  after  holding  their 
own  investigation,  the  school  felt 
that  it  was  a  human  rights  issue 
that  should  be  decided  by  the 
council. 

"It's  clear  that  it's  a  case  of 
discrimination,"  said  Paris.  "But 
as  to  whether  that  discrimination 
was  fair  or  not,  the  university  is 
not  the  appropriate  place  to  de- 
cide that.  The  [Council  of  Human 
Rights]  is,  because  they  have  the 
resources  to  deal  with  it." 

That  final  decision  could  lake 
up  to  a  year  to  make,  and  Paris 
su-esses  that  the  university  will 
abide  by  the  council's  decision. 

Meanwhile,  both  Stewart  and 
the  other  complainant,  who 
wishes  lo  remain  anonymous,  are 
receiving  support  from  the  uni- 
versity's student  society. 

Stacey  Tabert,  the  director  of 
academics  at  the  University  of 
Victoria  Student  Society,  says 
their  board  has  endorsed  a  letter- 
writing  campaign  to  ask  the  Cana- 


dian Red  Cross  to  change  the 
wording  of  its  questionnaire,  and 
to  add  new  questions  that  do  not 
target  sexual  orientation. 

She  also  says  they  haven't 
heard  any  complaints  from  stu- 
dents, and  that  there  have  been 
letters  of  support. 

But  Paris  says  the  feedback  his 
office  has  received  from  faculty 
and  the  community  has  been  just 
the  opposite. 

"Many  people  have  told  us 
that  you  should  not  have  banned 
the  Red  Cross  due  to  political 
correctness,"  he  said.  "People 
have  told  us  that  you  made  the 
wrong  decision,  and  that  you 
should  have  allowed  the  Red  Cross 


to  continue  to  come  onto  campus 
until  the  matter  is  resolved." 

Paris  also  adds  that  the  Red 
Cross  has  not  been  banned  from  U 
of  Vic,  but  voluntarily  withdrew 
after  the  university  asked  them 
to. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the 
Red  Cross  has  had  to  defend  its 
donorquestionnaire.  Similar  com- 
plaints have  also  been  lodged  at 
both  McGill  and  Concordia  uni- 
versities. 

Last  year  at  U  of  T,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  deemed  discrimina- 
tory by  the  Lesbian,  Gay  and 
Bisexuals  of  U  of  T  for  targeting 
sexual  orientation  and  not  safe- 
sex  practices. 


Red  Cross  blood  drive:  a  homophobic  hot  bed? 

(Tom  Loite) 


Innis  rez  opens... sort  of 


BY  Kim  Burtnyk 

Varsity  Staff 

After  one  month' s  delay,  the  new 
Innis  College  residence  is  still  in- 
complete. 

Only  four  floors,  housing  200 
students,  have  been  opened  for 
occupancy.  The  remaining  100 
students  who  will  live  on  the  three 
unfinished  floors,  have  been 
moved  into  empty  residences 
across  campus. 

Occupancy  will  be  staggered 
over  the  next  two  weeks  as  work- 
ers finish  the  rest  of  the  building. 

"Thirty  more  (students)  will 
be  allowed  in  next  week,  and  the 
balance  of  occupants  will  move  in 
the  week  after  that.  By  Sept.  26 
the  residence  is  expected  to  house 


all  of  the  students,"  said  Garry 
Spencer,  Innis  residence  co- 
ordinator. 

The  opening  is  nothing  short  of 
a  miracle,  says  Spencer.  He  says 
he  is  relieved  that  the  residence  is 
at  least  partly  open  now. 

"Everyone  has  bent  over  back- 
wards to  get  the  residence  ready," 
he  said. 

Concern  was  raised  earlier  that 
students  may  have  to  be  housed  in 
hotels  in  the  area  until  there  rooms 
are  ready.  But  according  to  Spen- 
cer, there  is  enough  room  on  cam- 
pus to  accommodate  students. 

Those  students  who  will  wail 
another  week  or  two  before  mov- 
ing in  will  be  reimbursed  up  to 
S400  to  make  up  for  the  lost  lime. 

Despite  the  delay,  the  project 


is  expected  to  come  in  on  the 
planned  budget  of  $  11 .8  million, 
according  to  Janice  Oliver,  As- 
sistant vice-president  for  opera- 
lions  and  services. 

The  completion  date  was 
pushed  back  a  month  to  Sept.  1 
after  delays  slowed  early  con- 
struction. 

The  first  problem  arose  when 
in  the  first  week  of  consmiclion, 
workers  struck  water  while  build- 
ing the  garage,  says  Oliver. 

Further  delays  were  caused  by 
the  frigid  temperatures  of  last 
winter  which  made  pouring  ce- 
ment impossible,  she  said. 

If  students  arc  still  not  satisfied 
with  the  residence,  they  will  have 
the  option  of  living  elsewhere  on 
campus. 
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Student  aid  increases  a  mytli 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Federal  student  aid  officials  say  they  are  not  responsible  for  cuts  to 
provincial  student  aid  programs  across  the  country. 

But  student  aid  administrators  in  Ontario,  B.C,  and  the  Prairie 
provinces  say  the  cuts  are  the  direct  result  of  changes  to  the  federal  loan 
system,  announced  last  spring,  that  were  meant  to  improve  the  system. 

Student  aid  programs  in  all  provinces  use  a  combination  of  federal 
and  provincial  loans,  and  in  some  cases,  provincial  cash  grants. 

When  the  federal  government  announced  last  may  that  the  maximum 
allowance  per  week  would  rise  from  $105  to  $165,  student  leaders 
greeted  the  change  as  an  improvement.  But  many  provinces  have  now 
responded  to  the  increase  by  cutting  back  their  own  provincial  loan  and 
grant  programs. 

In  Ontario,  for  instance,  the  maximum  loan  allowance  for  students 
has  been  cut  back  $60  per  week,  completely  offsetting  the  federal  loan 
increase. 

Students  now  say  they  blame  the  federal  government  for  a  promised 
increase  that  has  no  real  effect  on  students. 

"It  doesn't  do  anything,"  said  Jason  Hunt,  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students-Ontario.  "There's  not  going  to  be  any  extra 
cash  in  students'  pockets  this  year." 

But  federal  officials  say  they  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  student 
aid  cutbacks  on  the  provincial  level.  Spokesperson  Gerry  Godsoe  says 
the  federal  government  has  carried  through  on  its  promise  to  students. 

"We  can't  dictate  to  the  provinces  what  they  should  provide." 

That's  not  true,  say  student  aid  officials  in  Ontario  and  the  other 
provinces.  They  say  the  federal  government  is  only  increasing  its  aid 
levels  for  high-need  students,  students  loaning  over  $7,000  a  term,  and 
cutting  back  on  student  loans  to  everyone  else. 

"One  should  not  be  misled  by  the  announcement  made  by  the  federal 
government,"  said  Peter  Dueck,  financial  aid  officer  for  the  University 


of  Manitoba.  "Just  because  they  say  we're  increasing  out  loan  limits 
by  57  per  cent  doesn't  mean  anything." 

Aid  officers  point  to  a  new  loan  assessment  system  that  allows  the 
federal  government  to  give  less  than  the  maximum  loan  amount  to 
students.  Before,  students  receiving  federal  loans  nearly  always  got  the 
full  $105  per  week.  Now,  many  will  receive  far  less  than  the  $165  a 
week  maximum.  For  the  majority  of  students,  that  means  federal  aid 
to  them  is  actually  decreasing. 

Cutting  back  on  aid  to  moderate  and  low-need  students  means  the 
provinces  have  to  pick  up  the  slack,  according  to  Dueck.  He  says 
Manitoba  students  would  lose  $4  million  in  loans  per  year  if  the 
province  didn't  intervene.  But  that  means  the  provinces  have  to  cut 
back  on  their  aid  to  high-need  students.  And  so  the  maximums  go  down. 

"What  does  the  province  do  to  compensate?"  Dueck  said.  "They 
cut  back  the  maximum  loan." 

Federal  aid  officials  deny  that  they  knew  what  the  provinces  would 
do  in  advance.  But  they  do  concede  that  the  widely-publicized  57  per 
cent  increase  in  student  loans  doesn't  exist.  The  actual  budget  for 
student  loans  in  1994-5  is  the  same  as  last  year's:  $479  million 
nationwide. 

This  shuffiing  of  loan  responsibilities  would  be  esoteric,  if  it  weren't 
for  two  things,  says  Guy  Caron,  chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students.  First,  tuition  for  students  has  soared,  1 0  per  cent  in  Ontario, 
without  any  increase  in  aid  levels.  Second,  he  says,  the  so-called  changes 
to  student  loans  were  the  keystone  of  the  Liberal  government's  youth 
employment  strategy,  but  no  real  change  has  been  made. 

"They  say  they  want  a  better  system,  better  programs  for  students, 
but  what  they  mean  for  'better'  could  better  be  translated  as  'less 
expensive.'" 

One  out  of  every  two  Canadian  university  students  is  on  some  form 
of  student  assistance,  and  that  number  is  expected  to  go  up.  University 
of  Toronto  student  aid  administrator  David  Sidebottom  says  applica- 
tions for  student  aid  at  his  university  are  up  25  percent  from  last  year. 


Nova  Scotia  student  denied 
loans  due  to  parental  debts 


BY  Sophia  Hussain 
Varsity  Staff 

Nova  Scotia  university  and  col- 
lege students  are  now  being  turned 
down  for  government  assistance 
if  their  parents  are  credit  risks. 

A  student  in  Nova  Scotia  was 
told  last  month  she  would  be  un- 
able to  appeal  her  student  loan 
refusal  on  the  grounds  that  paren- 
tal debt  made  her  fanrily  look 
richer  than  it  really  was. 

Student  activists  say  the  case  is 
an  example  of  how  recent  changes 
to  student  loans  can  be  detrimen- 
tal to  students. 

Across  Canada,  the  assessment 


of  student  loans  is  based  on  an 
assessment  of  student  financial 
need.  Previous  to  this  year,  this 
was  calculated  from  the  income  of 
a  student's  family,  with  exemp- 
tions granted  if  the  family  was 
deeply  in  debt. 

Under  the  new  policy,  passed 
by  the  federal  government  this 
summer,  debt  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered evidence  of  financial  hard- 
ship. 

Students  who  are  denied  a  loan 
because  their  parents'  income  is 
too  high,  will  still  be  able  to  appeal 
the  decision. 

By  next  year,  most  provinces 
are  expected  to  implement  this 


new  policy,  including  Ontario, 
says  Gerry  Godsoe,  policy  chief 
for  the  federal  government's  stu- 
dent assistance  branch. 

But  the  new  policy  will  make  it 
even  harder  for  students  to  fund 
their  post-secondary  education, 
according  to  Guy  Caron,  chair  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents. 

"Parental  contribution  has  al- 
ways affected  students  and  it  is 
such  a  subjective  criteria  that  can- 
not be  directly  applied  in  assess- 
ing loans,"  Caron  said. 

And  according  to  Sue  Drapeau, 
an  executive  on  the  Dalhousie 
Student  Union,  assessing  students 


on  their  parents'  debt  ratio  will 
work  against  students. 

"We  at  CFS  have  lodged  com- 
plaints against  the  Student  As- 
sistance Branch  and  we  are  pres- 
suring them  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion," said  Caron.  "We  want 
parental  need  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  system  because  it  is 
unfair  to  students." 

Last  year,  hundreds  of  Nova 
Scotia  students  were  turned  down 
for  provincial  student  aid  because 
they  were  judged  to  be  bad  credit 
risks.  After  protests,  the  provin- 
cial government  stepped  in  and 
guaranteed  their  loans. 

with  files  from  Tanya  Talaga 


Hangar  manager  quits 


BY  Dario  p.  Del  Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

The  manager  of  U  of  T's  campus  pub  has  resigned,  due  to  difficulties 
with  Campus  Beverage  Services,  the  administration-run  supplier  of 
alcohol. 

Andre  Boudreau  resigned  on  Aug.  15  because  he  was  fed  up  with 
beverage  service  intervention  in  the  running  of  the  pub. 

"The  relationship  between  SAC  and  CBS  was  frustrating,"  said 
Boudreau. 

Gareth  Spanglelt,  Students'  Administrative  Council  president,  said 
he  does  not  blame  Boudreau  for  leaving.  Spanglett  said  the  pub  is  in 
danger  of  closing,  due  to  the  high  markup  fees  the  beverage  service 
charges  the  council-run  Hangar  on  alcohol .  The  service  charges  student 
pubs  a48  per  cent  mark  up  on  beer  and  a  1 00  per  cent  mark  up  on  liquor. 

"Boudreau  was  sick  of  all  the  crap  [with  CBS],"  said  Spanglett.  "He 
had  a  good  job  offer  at  a  good  pub  and  his  future  at  the  Hangar  was  tied 
up  with  the  future  of  CBS." 

Boudreau  has  since  become  pub  manager  of  the  Edge  at  Ryerson. 

The  markups  on  alcohol  at  U  of  Tcreate  an  added  expense  that  other 
establishments  don't  have,  which  affects  the  Hangar's  ability  to 
compete,  says  Boudreau. 

"[The  markups]  are  disposable  income  which  could  be  going  to  the 
pub,"  Boudreau  said. 

Spanglett  agrees  the  markups  are  unfair  and  that  SAC  is  refusing  to 
pay  the  beverage  service  the  $20,000  in  markup  fees  SAC  owes  the 
service. 

"The  amount  of  money  CBS  charges  for  the  service  it  provides  is 
unreasonable,"  he  said.  "Because  of  the  markups  we  can't  compete 
with  other  local  establishments." 

Negotiations  between  the  council  and  U  off,  with  the  aim  of  reducing 
the  markups,  have  continued  all  sunmier.  Spanglett  says  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  of  Ontario  is  pressuring  U  of  T  to  cut  the  markups. 

But  Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice-president  for  operations  and 
services,  said  that  no  legal  charges  have  been  laid  and  that  the  liquor 
board  simply  wants  the  parties  to  reach  an  amicable  agreement. 

Currently  the  negotiations  hinge  on  whether  the  university  can 
charge  markup  to  cover  their  own  administrative  costs.  Spanglett  says 
the  costs  should  be  separate. 


Farewell,  Andre.  We  hardly  knew  ya. 

"The  administrative  costs  should  be  coming  out  of  the  university's 
operating  budget,"  said  Spanglett.  "Having  administrative  costs  under 
CBS  is  the  university's  way  of  shifting  burdens  and  shifting  costs  so 
that  students  are  responsible  to  pay  for  it." 

Despite  the  many  problems  between  the  beverage  service  and  the 
council,  and  the  recent  resignation,  the  Hangar  will  probably  remain 
open,  says  Spanglett. 

"In  the  interim  it  will  probably  remain  open  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
remain  wet,"  said  Spanglelt. 

In  a  related  issue,  the  council  is  also  angry  with  a  recent  university 
decision  to  place  fixed  tables  in  the  Hangar. 

Michael  McCarthy,  the  new  Hangar  pub  manager,  said  the  new  decor 
will  affect  the  atmosphere  of  the  pub. 

"The  McDonald's-type  fixed  and  stand-up  tables  don't  serve  the 
student  because  they  are  not  comfortable.  They  are  only  meant  for 
quick  turnover,"  said  McCarthy. 


Beaudin  busted. 


(Tanya  Talaga/VS) 


Competitor  charged 
witli  trespassing 


Continued  from  page  1 

not  take  direct  orders  from  pro- 
fessors for  textbooks. 

"No  one  is  ordering  from  him," 
said  Eddie  Yanofsky ,  promotions 
manager  for  the  U  of  T  Bookroom. 
"He's  trying  to  find  out  what 
people  are  ordering  and  then  un- 
derselling [us]." 

However,  Beaudin  denies  that 
his  business  practices  are  unethi- 
cal. 

"In  no  way  does  not  having 


direct  orders  mean  you  can' t  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace,"  Beaudin 
said.  "They  get  their  direct  orders 
and  I  get  the  spillover.  It's  cer- 
tainly not  illegal  or  unethical." 

Beaudin  says  he  will  complain 
to  the  university  administration, 
and  will  petition  the  Ministry  of 
Industry,  Trade,  and  Commerce 
to  intervene  under  the  Canada 
Competitions  Act,  which  deals 
with  fairness  in  business  prac- 
tices. 
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Quote  of  the  Week:  "Everyone  has  bent  over  backwards  to  get  the  residence 
ready. "  Innis  College's  chief  acrobat,  Garry  Spencer,  simultaneously  hits  upon 
the  real  reason  for  U  of  T  construction  delays,  AND  a  recent  increase  in  local 
Workmen's  Compensation  claims. 

What  we  have  in  common 


"The  tears  of  the  world  are  a  constant  quantity. 
For  each  one  who  beings  to  weep,  somewhere  else 
another  stops.  The  same  is  true  of  the  laugh.  Let 
us  not  then  speak  ill  of  our  generation.  Let  us  not 
speak  well  of  it  either.  Let 's  not  speak  ofitatall.  " 

— Samuel  Beckett 

We've  been  sitting  around  trying  to  figure  out 
when  we  lost  faith  in  the  term  "Generation  X." 

For  me,  it  was  when  a  New  York  magazine  a 
while  back  ran  a  lead  story  on  (this  is  true) 
Generation  Y — those  just  finishing  high  sch(X)l 
right  now — and  how  they  function  totally  differ- 
ent socially  from  their  older,  cynical  brothers  and 
sisters. 

I  just  didn't  buy  it.  In  fact,  the  story  shot  itself 
in  the  foot.  It  had  a  section  of  old  press  clippings 
and  cultural  analysis  which,  I  think,  was  meant  to 
show  how  the  teenagers  of  the  90s  differed  from 
youth  described  by  previous  generational  labels: 
the  children  of  the  eighties,  now  called  Generation 
X;  the  boomers;  the  Lost  Generation  of  the 
Roaring  Twenties,  and  so  on. 

Trouble  is,  the  compilers  obviously  couldn't 
find  many  differences.  A  few  brief  references  to 
sandal-wearing,  rain  forests,  and  the  like,  but  not 
much  else.  Every  "generation"  embodied  the 
same  characteristics,  more  or  less,  as  all  the 
others:  energy,  rebellion,  and  no  small  degree  of 
cynicism. 

We're  certainly  not  the  founders  of  cynicism. 
Best  book  I  read  at  U  of  T  was  Diderot '  s  Rameau  's 
Nephew.  Written  in  the  late  1700s,  it  recounts  the 
author' s  debate  with  a  brash,  cynical  young  man . 
The  younger  Rameau,  something  of  a  proto- 
Slackcr,  argues  that  success  and  morality  are 
obsolete  concepts  at  best,  and  utterly  irrelevant 
to  his  own  existence. 

So  my  theory  is,  we're  nothing  new.  If  Doug 


Coupland  is  right,  and  we  are  all  under-em- 
ployed, unwilling  to  stand  out,  all  that  stuff  Gen 
X  is  supposed  to  be,  that's  just  typical  youth- 
fulness  in  toughcr-than-usual  financial  times. 

That  would  put  paid  to  the  whole  generational 
labeling  thing.  Kind  ofrelicving,  really:  if  there's 
one  thing  that  is  truly  generational  about  us,  it's 
that  we  all  hate  the  term,  "Gen  X." 

By  the  same  token,  however,  there  are  times 
when  being  pan  of  a  larger  group  can  come  in 
handy.  Like  when  you're  resisting  the  off-load- 
ing of  a  previous  generation "s  government  over- 
spending onto  your  tuition  cheque.  And  there  are 
times  when  you're  forced  together:  standing  in 
line  at  the  bcwkstorc  comes  to  mind. 

In  the  Varsity  this  year,  we  hope  to  explore  the 
various  aspects  of  our  collective  identity.  In  the 
opinions  section,  students  will  discuss  how  we 
see  ourselves:  our  politics,  our  hopes,  and  our 
cultural  makeup. 

Our  review  staff  will  evaluate  current  arts  and 
culture  through  a  younger  set  of  eyes.  And  the 
news  and  features  sections  will  look  at  the  issues 
that  all  students  here  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
in  the  next  year:  student  aid,  rising  fees,  and 
environmental  concerns  among  them. 

Will  we  find  what  defines  this  generation?  No, 
but  we  already  know  that's  impossible.  As 
anyone  whose  spent  any  time  here  at  all  will  tell 
you,  our  differences  far  outnumber  our  similari- 
ties. 

That's  a  good  thing.  The  vast  size  and  diver- 
sity of  the  University  of  Toronto  challenges  us 
to  exercise  our  innate  ability  to  welcome  the 
different,  the  unfamiliar,  the  unpalatable,  intoour 
world  view. 

That  ability  is  not  unique  (oGen  X.eilher.  Just 
to  youth. 

Bruce  Rolston 


They  lied  to  you  again 


After  the  twin  shocks  of  campus  food  and  pro- 
fessorial indifference,  students  coming  to  univer- 
sity are  in  for  yet  another  surprise:  student  aid  is 
nowhere  near  what  was  promised. 

The  Ontario  govemment  has  kindly  disposed 
of  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  all  the  extra  loan 
money  the  federal  government  promised  us  last 
spring.  They're  keeping  it  for  themselves. 

Queen's  Park  matched  a  60  per  cent  federal 
increase  in  aid  with  a  60  per  cent  cut  in  their  own. 
So,  where  students  had  to  live  on  $275  a  week  of 
loan  money  last  year,  they  now  have  to  live  on... 
$275. 


That  fact  was  apparent  to  anyone  who  asked 
the  right  questions  last  spring.  But  that  didn't 
stop  newspapers  like  the  Toronto  Star  from 
quoting  sham  press  releases  that  said  students 
this  year  would  be  oh,  so  much  better  off 

A  cynical  person  would  say  federal  and  pro- 
vincial politicians  don't  think  students  really 
need  any  more  money,  and  arc  just  shuffiing  the 
numbers  around  for  good  PR.  As  for  the  media, 
they  either  don't  understand,  or  don't  care. 

Students  better  stop  waiting  for  these  people 
to  look  out  for  them,  and  start  looking  out  for 
themselves. 
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COMING  OUT  AT  U  OF  T 


Jonathon  Borker  arrived  in  To- 
ronto only  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
He,  like  many  others,  has  come 
from  out  of  town  to  stay  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

As  he  takes  the  lime  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  campus,  its 
overwhelming  size  is  immediately 
apparent.  But  what  really  nags  at 
the  back  of  his  mind  is  the  daunt- 
ing task  of  making  new  friends  and 
"fitting  in." 

You  see,  Jonathon  is  gay .  Hav- 
ing come  from  a  small  town  where 
being  gay  might  as  well  have  meant 
joining  the  local  freak  show. 
Jonathon  has  never  expressed  his 
homosexuality. 

There  is  so  much  of  Jonathon 
which  has  yet  been  untapped.  In 
the  past  his  inability  to  admit  to 
others,  and  possibly  to  himself 
that  he  is  gay,  has  become  a  dis- 


ability. But  now  at  U  of  T  he 
hopes  that  he  can  find  open- 
minded  people  that  will  accept 
him  for  who  he  is. 

There  are  many  Jonathon 
Borkers  at  U  of  T.  Some  may 
seem  unsociable  or  standoffish, 
while  others  are  the  life  of  every 


i 


Steven 
Hobe 


party.  Despite  the  stereotype, 
gays  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
But  they  all  have  one  thing  in 
common:  a  need  to  understand 
and  be  undcrstcxxl. 

Despite  U  of  T' s  official  policy 
that  it  is  a  "gay  p<«itive"  institu- 
tion, there  remains  a  vast  territory 
of  misunderstanding  and 
miscommunication  between  stu- 


dents and  professors  alike. 

As  the  term  begins,  whether 
you  are  a  new  student  or  one 
entering  fifth  year,  think  for  a 
moment  of  all  the  people  you  will 
interact  with  over  the  next  while. 
Think  of  yourself  who  you  have 
been,  who  you  are  and  who  you 
might  become.  Try,  if  you  will,  to 
open  up  your  mind  to  a  level  of 
understanding  that  wi  11  enable  you 
to  not  only  process  academic  in- 
formation better  but,  more  im- 
portantly, to  comprehend  the 
worid  around  you. 

Attempting  to  remove  ourjudg- 
menial  qualities  as  humans  is  the 
first  step  to  understanding  homo- 
sexuality. If  it  is  someone  judging 
another  person  for  being  gay,  lei 
me  suggest  a  transcendence  of 
these  petty  judgements  and  acon- 
ccntration  on  healthy  human-lo- 
human  interaction. 


B  ACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


Rusek, 
unsung  hero 

1  am  writing  in  reference  to  your 
article  entitled  "Achtung!  Stu- 
dents crossing,"  that  appeared  in 
the  August,  1 994  edition  of  the 
Varsity. 

Your  article  failed  to  mention 
one  person  in  particular  who  de- 
serves the  credit  for  finally  re- 
solving the  Hart  House  crossing 
issue.  Michael  Rusek,  a  St. 
Michael's  College  SAC  director 
and  clubs  officer  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  spearheading  the 
most  recent  efforts  for  a  safer 
crossing  at  Hart  House.  He  organ- 
ized the  protest,  invited  members 
of  Metro  Council  to  attend,  and 
was  key  in  finding  a  workable 
solution  that  was  agreeable  to  all 
parties. 

Throughout  the  summer,  he  has 
maintained  continual  contact  with 
both  Metro  officials  in  the  traffic 
division,  as  well  as  liaisoning  with 
student  affairs  and  university 
admission  to  ensure  that  no  fur- 
ther problems  arose.  Without  Mr. 
Rusek' s  work  on  this  matter,  the 
Hart  House  crossing  debate  would 
still  be  unresolved. 

For  his  involvement  and  dedi- 
cation in  pursuing  a  safer  area, 
Michael  Rusek  deserves  the  rec- 
ognition for  his  efforts  and  re- 
sults. 

Gareth  Spanglett 

President 

SAC 


Thanks  for 
the  memories 

A  word  of  appreciation  for  the 
organizers  of  the  recent  concert 
by  the  university  singers  from  the 
Mona  Campus  of  the  University 
of  the  West  Indies  in  Jamaica. 

This  was  the  third  visit  to  To- 
ronto by  these  talented  singers 
and  their  gifted  musical  accompa- 
nists and  they  brought  much  joy 
and  enthusiasm  to  a  mixed  audi- 
ence. 

Over  36  years  ago,  long  before 
I  embarked  upon  an  academic  ca- 
reer, I  was  a  young  Englishman  in 
the  Merchant  Marine.  We 
stopped  regularly  in  Jamaica  on 
our  way  to  South  America  via  the 
Panama  Canal .  I  have  never  been 
back  and  I'm  sure  many  familiar 
spots  have  long  since  passed  away 
in  Kingston,  but  I  remember  the 
bars  on  Front  Street:  the  Jamaica 
Arms  and  the  Myrtle  Bank  Hotel. 
1  also  remember  Half  Way  Tree 
and  the  Hope  Gardens  where  I 
met  my  future  wife  visiting  from 
South  America. 

Over  the  years  Jamaican  cul- 
ture has  not  changed  and  it  was 
great  to  hear  folk  songs,  panto- 
mime, songs  and  reggae,  to  say 
nothing  of  traditional  offerings  by 
Handel,  Mozan  and  Gounod.  The 
rei\dilionoiNkosiSileteila  Africa 
( God  Bless  Africa)  was  a  moving 
experience.  Thanks  for  the  memo- 
ries, university  singers. 

Clifford  G.Holland 


Alumni 

History  and  Philosophy  ofEduco  - 
tion 


Indian 
students 
misrepresented 

We  are  responding  to  the  article 
written  by  Conan  Tobias  entitled 
'Three  Hangar  Patrons  Assaulted 
at  Pub"  in  the  August,  1994  edi- 
tion. 

A  venue  was  hosted  by  the 
Indian  Students'  Association  on 
July  22,  1994,  not  July  23  as 
stated  in  the  article.  Furthermore, 
the  three  patrons  that  were  re- 
moved from  the  Hangar  remained 
Letters  continued  on  page  6 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250 words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 
We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Engineering  solutions  to  women's  issues 

THE  MUCH  MALIGNED  FACULTY  MAKES  A  MOVE  TO  IMPROVE  ITS  IMAGE 


BYKATEWICKENS 

My  most  vivid  memories  of  Ori- 
entation Week  are  of  long  lines  of 
engineering  students  filing  by  in 
brightly  coloured  hard  hats,  shout- 
ing out  rude  and  ridiculous 
rhymes. 
Those 
rituals 
seemed  ar- 
cane tome, 
an  uniniti- 
ated frosh. 

For 
some  stu- 
dents, 
such  ritu- 
als are  seen  as  harmless,  foolish 
fun.  Others  may  find  themselves 
feeling  uncomfortable  or  even 
threatened  in  the  case  of  sexist, 
racist  or  homophobic  jokes,  lyr- 
ics, or  behaviour. 

It  is  true  that  such  experiences 
are  possible  in  other  faculties  in 
the  university,  but  problematic 
behaviour  among  the  engineering 
students  has  been  the  focus  of 
concern  and  attention  in  the  re- 
cent past. 

After  spending  the  last  two 
years  collecting  data  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  women's  issues  in 
the  campus  press,  I  had  absorbed 
some  negative  stereotypes  of  male 
engineering  students.  I'd  read  all 
about  the  infamous  Lady  Godiva 
Memorial  Band,  the  Brute  Force 
Committee,  (whose  existence  has 
been  denied  by  everyone,  yet  ru- 
mours abound),  and  offensive 
Orientation  songs. 

As  a  result,  my  impression  of 
engineers  was  of  a  bunch  of  boor- 
ish, obnoxious  and  insensitive 
animals. 

Such  incidents  are  not  confined 
to  engineering  alone.  In  the  past, 
however,  some  engineering 
women  have  felt  isolated  or  si- 
lenced without  a  supportive  envi- 
ronment in  which  to  confront  or 


deal  with  any  such  problems,  if 
and  when  they  arise.  And  given 
the  low  representation  of  women 
in  engineering  historically,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  would  not  be 
the  most  welcoming  place  for 
women.  In  1960,  there  were  0.4 
per  cent  of 
women 
who  en- 
rolled and 
completed 
their  first 
year  in  en- 
gineering. 
The  fore- 
cast for 
1994  is 
21.5  percent.  Better,  but  still  low. 

Imagine  my  dismay  when  I  dis- 
covered last  fall  that  the  jujitsu 
club  I  joined  was  run  by,  and  filled 
with,  dreaded  engineering  stu- 
dents! 

This  past  spring,  I  was  sitting 
in  a  coffee  shop  with  William 
Leizerowicz  and  Veman  Naidoo 
from  the  club,  while  Will  fingered 
a  stack  of  papers.  I  asked  what  the 
pile  was  and  he  explained  he  was 
the  chair  of  the  engineering  wom- 
en's  conunittee. 

"You're  what?"  I  stared  at  the 
young,  white,  male  engineering 
student  who  I  had  gleefully  thrown 
to  the  mats  in  the  jujitsu  class  all 
year. 

Skeptical ,  I  sat  back  and  snarled. 
"Why  are  you — a  man — the  chair 
of  the  committee?  What  on  earth 
makes  you  want  to  get  involved  in 
women' s  issues?  How  would  you 
know  what  women  feel  like?" 

Will  explained  to  me  that  he 
abhorred  discrimination  of  all 
kinds.  "There  are  small  everyday 
occurrences  in  everyone's  lives, 
not  only  in  engineering,  that  can 
add  up  like  a  ton  of  feathers  to 
weigh  women  down  and  hold  them 
back. 

"I  see  the  engineering  wom- 
en's committee  as  a  chance  to 
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Instructor 

Axel  Molema 

Mondays 
September  12  -  April  17 

Beginners  /  Level  I  -  7  pm 
Beginners  /  Level  II  -  8  pm 
Beginners  /  Level  III  -  9  pm 

Wednesdays 
September  14  -  April  19 

Beginners  /  Level  I  -  7  pm 
Intermediates  -  8  pm 

Class  Fee:  $56.50  (GST  Incl.) 
Annual  Hart  House  Club  Fee:  $4.00 

Register  at  the 
Hall  Porter's  Desk 

978-2452 
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educate  fellow  engineering  stu- 
dents on  these  issues.  It' s  a  chance 
to  make  a  difference." 

Will  admits  the  problems  in 
enrollment  begin  before  the  uni- 
versity years.  Young  women  are 
not  encouraged  in  high  school  to 
pursue  careers  in  the  maths  and 
sciences  orengineering.  But  while 
others  are  involved  in  reaching  out 
to  women  in  the  high  schools,  the 
women  in  engineering  committee 
feels  one  of  its  key  aims  is  to 
encourage  those  already  enrolled 
at  U  of  T  to  stay  by  improving  the 
climate. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  "Big  Sis- 
ter" event  has  been  organized 
during  the  traditional  activities  of 
Orientation.  This  programme  is 
designed  to  provide  support  in 
the  form  of  a  friendly  ear,  sea- 
soned advice  and  an  encouraging 
role  model  to  show  female  frosh 
that  women  can  succeed  in  engi- 
neering. 

The  women's  committee  has 
also  established  the  new  'Ten 
Commandments"  of  conduct, 
which  includes  no  physical  con- 
tact between  a  frosh  and  a  leader. 
Furthermore,  a  new  organization 
called  the  Skule  Patrol  has  been 
enlisted  to  enforce  these  codes  of 
conduct,  ensure  no  abuse  occurs 
and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  our  for 
any  frosh  who  look  frightened  or 
unhappy. 

In  November,  the  committee 
wi"  "'so  host  a  workshop  to  raise 


Engineering  faculty's  Sir 

awareness  of  how  women  are  at 
times  undermined  in  the  class- 
room by  faculty  and  classmates. 
Everyone'sopinions  are  welcome 
and  respected.  Last  year's  work- 
shop was  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 50  people.  Women's  re- 
ports of  sexist  behaviour  were 
dealt  with  and  held  in  confidence 
within  the  discussion  group. 

It's  encouraging  that  men  and 
women  are  co-operating  to  "engi- 
neer" solutions  to  women's  is- 
sues in  that  faculty.  There  may 
still  be  parades  of  women  and  men 
in  hard  hats  singing  funny  songs. 


Sandford  Fleming  Building: 

but  all  lyrics  have  been  stripped 
of  offensive  material  and  every- 
one involved  has  been  educated 
about  the  challenges  to  women's 
success  in  the  engineering  faculty. 

Both  Will  and  Vem  feel  the 
successes  of  the  conmiittee  ex- 
tend beyond  just  women  engi- 
neers. In  addition  to  the  women's 
issues  committee,  Vem  is  also 
involved  in  the  Drive  for  Accept- 
ance campaign,  addressing  issues 
of  homophobia  in  engineering.  He 
told  me  he  thought  it  was  very 
hard  for  men  to  be  involved  in 
women's  issues,  for  straight  peo- 


the  House  of  Sin? 

pie  to  support  people  of  other 
sexual  orientations,  and  for  white 
folks  to  support  people  of  colour 
in  the  fight  for  civil  rights. 

It  is  important  to  raise  aware- 
ness of  the  interconnected  prob- 
lems related  to  sex,  race,  culture 
and  sexual  orientation,  he  said: 
fear  and  misunderstanding  affect 
everyone. 

Kate  Wickens  studies  Women's 
Studies  at  U  ofT,  and  is  involved 
in  a  consulting  capacity  to  the 
Women  in  Engineering  Commit- 
tee. 
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Welcomes  Students 
Bach  To  School 

Open  Every  Friday  and 
"H  Saturday  Until  3:00am 


You  will  be  pleased  to  find: 
Fast  Courteous  Service,  Very  Reasonable  Prices, 
Fully  Licensed  Bar,  Fully  Licensed  Patio. 


Fast  Take-Out 

from    a   full  menu 
Our    phone    number  is: 

960-8800 
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Underground  Public  rarl.ing 
avniiaoie  otf  St.  Joseph  Street 


Monday  -  Thursday    10:30  -  1:00 
Friday  and  Saturday    10:30  -  3:00 
Sunday    10:30  -  1:00 
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ACCURACY  IN  JOURNALISM 

(A  COMPENDIUM  OF  CONFUSING  HEADLINES) 

ONE  OF  THE  REPORTERS  MUST  HAVE  STEPPED  OUT  FOR  A 
SMOKE: 

MPs  push  for  plain  cigarette  packaging 

— Toronto  Star,  June  22 

Plain  cigarette  packaging 
rejected  by  House  committee 

—  The  Globe  and  Mail,  same  day 


THE  CANADIAN  ARCTIC,  WHERE  PSYCHOTIC  DEATH  THREATS 
ARE  JUST  ANOTHER  WAY  OF  SAYING  "HI!"  : 

Death  threats  made  against  the  Queen 

;  — The  Toronto  Star,  Aug.  22 

Northern  enthusiasm  greets 
royal  couple  in  Yellowknife 

—  The  Globe  and  Mail,  same  day 

THAT'S  THE  GOOD  THING  ABOUT  TWO  CAMPUS  NEWSPAPERS. 
YOU  CAN  OFTEN  GET  BOTH  SIDES  OF  A  STORY: 

St.  Mike's  prof  awaits  dismissal  decision 

— The  Varsity,  Aug.  2 

Dismissal  Decision  Awaited  By  St.  Mike's  Prof 

— The  Newspaper.  Aug.  20 


^more  BACKTALK  ^ 


Harriott 

introduces 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
"BLUE  CARD" 

SAVE  $$$ 

START  WITH  AS  UHLE  AS  $20 
AT  A  MARRIOn  RETAIL 
LOCATION  ACROSS  CAMPUS 

•  Daily  Specials  at  a  Premium  Price 
(for  Blue  Card  Holders  Only) 

•  Express  Blue  Card  Lines 

•  Special  Draws  for  Blue  Card  Members 

Marriott  Retail  Locations 


Sanford  Flemming  Building 

Grill,  FiiU  Meal  Program 

Deli  Bar  &  Beverages 
Plus:  New  Chinese  Buns 

Medical  Science  Building 

Deli  Bar,  Full  Meal  Program 
Salad  Bar  &  Beverages 
Plus:  Tim  Horton's  Kiosk 


Sidney  Smidi  (SAC  Hangar) 

Taco  Bell  -  Subway 
Full  Salad  Bar  -  Pastries 
Beverages 

Robarts  library 

Deli  Bar,  Full  Meal  Program 
Salad  Bar  &  Beverages 
Plus:  Tim  Horton's  Kiosk, 
Pizza  Hut  Kioske 


Continued  from  page  4 

outside  the  building  and  were  con 
sequently  injured  during  a  fight. 
Thus,  they  were  not  victims  of  a 
random  attack  as  imphed  in  the 
article.  According  to  the  U  of  T 
police  report,  one  of  the  patrons 
received  minor  head  injuries. 

However,  no  stabbing  took 
place.  Moreover,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Hangar's  serving  policy 
was  questioned  following  this  in- 


cident, but  what  the  article  failed 
to  mention  was  that  this  policy 
had  been  under  scrutiny  for  the 
past  year. 

The  executive  council  of  the 
Indian  Students'  Association  feels 
that  the  article  was  not  an  accurate 
account  of  the  events  that  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  July  22, 
1994. 

In  addition,  our  organization 

has  been  portrayed  as  being  the 

Handbook  Feedback 


instigator  of  the  debate  regarding 
the  Hangar's  serving  policy.  But 
perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Tobias'  prepos- 
terous description  of  the  arrival  of 
the  "15-20  people"  in  two  cars 
that  best  reflects  how  question- 
ably and  carelessly  his  article  was 
written;  something  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Varsity  paper. 

Executive  Council 

Indian  Students '  A  ssnciatian 


Frat  milieu  isn't  worse  than 
anywhere  else  for  women 


Last  Friday,  whilst  endiiriog  tbe 
thick  fog  of  smoke  forming  in 
front  of  the  Varsity,  Garetb 
Spanglett  andl  sat  amongst  some 
members  of  the  Varsity  staff. 
The  two  of  us  were  offering  a 
criticism  of  the  Varsity  Student 
Handbook.  I  bemoaned  my  {*o- 
tograpfa;  Gareth,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  being  his  normally 
astute  self  (sarcasm,  sarcasm). 
Spanglett  was  disturt>ed  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  article  abtwt 
fraternities  with  that  of  "Facts 
about  sexual  assault"  (see  pp. 
22-23).  Being  one  with  an  ea- 
qmring  mind,  I  sat  and  read  the 
two  articles.  And  sighed. 

Just  a£  "if  8  mH  a  matter  of 
putting  in  a  few  more  street 
light8"(9ee  Kate  Wickens'  opin- 
ion piece,  August  edition  of  the 
Varsity)  it's  also  not  a  matter  of 
pointing  the  f  ^nger  (index?  mid- 
dle?) at  fraternities.  It  is  my 
ondersianding  that  the  Wom- 
en's Centre  at  U  of  T,  my  em- 
ployer, has  not  gone  on  the  band- 
wagon against  fratemiiies  in  any 
big  wayrecentJy.  The  reasoning 
seems  obviixjs:  frats  are  not  the 
only  place  where  sexual  assaults 
occur. 

Susan  Addario's  position  is 
one  I  find  problematic;  I  refer  to 
the  comment  that  fraternities  arc 
inherently  unsafe  for  women  be- 
cause they  are  not  as  supervised 
as  a  reskknce.  I  wonder  if  a 


report  of  a  sexual  assault  is  more 
Itkely  to  occur  in  a  residence?  And 
doting  frosh  week,  what  is  the  rate 
of  occurrence  in  frats.  the  engi- 
neering residence,  men's  dorms 
and  co-ed ,  as  far  as  sexual  assault? 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
"tte  potential  for  sexual  assault 
in  the  frat  milieu"  is  high. 

The  question  is  rather,  is  the 
rate  of  sexual  assault  <my  lower  at 
the  St-  Mike's  men's  dorm?  Are 
our  assun^ons  about  frats  (or 
the  engineers,  for  that  matter) 
blinding  us  to  the  potential  of 
sexual  assaults  takingpiace  in  other 
areas  of  the  camjMis? 

Personally  I  don't  think  that 
it's  a  question  of  supervisioiL  1 
think  that  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
tttt  U  of  T  administnitive  bodies 
arc  willing  to  deal  with  the  matter 
of  sexual  assault  perpetrated  by 
students,  period.  Gareth  told  me 
that  whenever  a  sexual  assault 
occurs  at  a  frat  the  administration 
calls  him.  Is  this  to  imply  that 
Spanglett  has  more  power  over 
frats  than  president  Rob  PricfaanJ? 
Or  is  it  that  Prichard  is  afraid  to 
take  on  the  frat  members  fathers' 
and  grandfathers  who  have  been 
dcxtating  vast  sums  of  money  to 
the  university  over  ths  years? 

I  tWnk  race  plays  a  part  in  this 
too. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  being 
stalked  by  a  fellow  history  sfti- 
denL  My  hist(»y  professor  gave 


me  intelligent  advice  in  recom- 
mending that  I  go  see  Paddy 
Stamp,  U  of  T's  sexual  harass- 
ment officer.  The  prof  told  me 
point  blank  tha  he  could  not  be 
involved.  The  department  of  his- 
tory only  stepped  in  when  the 
professor  himself  was  being 
threatened  by  my  stalker.  Lock- 
ing back,  I  often  wonder  if  part  of 
the  reason  for  their  inactivity 
was  the  fact  that  b(«h  the  stalker 
and  myself  were  black,  [think  it 
is  too  easy  for  administr^e 
bodies  at  U  of  T  to  obliquely 
attack  privileged  white  boys 
whilst  ignoring  the  other  visible 
nunoriiics  who  now  make  up  50 
per  cent  of  U  of  T's  «udent 
pppulation. 

Having  said  all  this.  I  willsiate 
that  I  agree  with  David  Rayside. 
1  personal  ly  see  no  reason  for  the 
presence  of  frats  on  campus, 
mainly  because  I  see  them  as 
potential  hotbeds  lor  racism, 
sexism  and  particularly 
honMq>hobia.  And  in  many  ways 
I  think  that  sororities  are  no  bel- 
ter for  it.  At  the  same  time  how- 
ever, I  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to 
paint  the  frats  with  that  picture, 
we'd  belter  be  prepared  to  buy 
enough  gallons  of  paint  to  cover 
the  entire  university. 


Kristme  Maitland 
Volunteer  Co  ordinator 
UcfT  Worwn's  Centre. 


Nominations  Are  Now  Open  For 
the  Varsity  Board  of  Directors 

Open  positions  are: 
1  Scarborough  rep 
1  Erindale  rep 
4  arts  and  science  reps 
2  professional  faculty  reps 

Nomination  forms  available 
at  44  St.  George  Street. 

Deadline  for  nominations:  September  13. 
For  more  information,  phone  979-2831. 
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New  professorship  aims  to 
improve  immigrant  lieaitli  care 
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BY  Dario  p.  Del 
Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

A  University  of  Toronto  profes- 
sor says  non-white  Canadians  are 
often  the  victims  of  racist  medical 
practices. 

The  research  of  Morton  Beiser, 
of  the  department  of  psychiatry, 
indicates  that  ethnic,  non-English 
patients  are  not  receiving  adequate 
healthcare. 

Beiser  is  to  serve  the  first  five- 
year  term  of  a  special  professor- 
ship in  cultural  pluralism  and 
health.  He  says  health  care  in 
Nonh  America  fails  to  consider 
cultural  differences. 

U  of  T  and  the  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry  have  created  the 
special  professorship  to  research 
improving  health  care  to  ethnic 
minorities. 

"The  aim  [of  the  professor- 
ship) is  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  for  health  care  to  be  respon- 
sive to  a  pluralistic  society,"  said 
Beiser.  "A  lot  of  institutions  have 
been  slow  to  change  and  the  slow- 
est to  change  is  health  care." 

Some  of  the  findings  which  in- 
spired the  professorship  include: 

□  Family  doctors  make  more 
referals  to  specialists  for  their 
majority  culture  patients  than  for 
"ethnics"; 

□  Only  25  per  cent  of  Asian 
clientele  follow  through  on  spe- 
cialist referral  and  are  twice  as 
likely  as  majority  culture  clients 
to  terminate  treatment  prema- 
turely; 

□  Psychiatrists'  diagnoses  tend 
to  be  influenced  by  prevailing  cul- 
tural stereotypes  (for  example, 
Italians  tend  to  be  labeled  hypo- 
chondriacs, Scandinavians  asemo- 
tionally  cold); 

□  Clinicians  assign  whiles  to 
psychotherapy  twice  as  often  as 
blacks. 


Beiser  said  mistrust  often  de- 
ters ethnic  minorities  from  seek- 
ing health  care.  He  said  Chinese 
people  may  terminate  doctor  vis- 
its because  of  increased  illness 
from  medication. 

"Many  Chinese  patients  re- 
quire lower  doses  of  medication 
because  they  would  develop  side 
affects  if  too  much  is  taken,  yet 
the  prescribing  manuals  arc  based 
primarily  on  Caucasian  males," 
said  Beiser. 

In  other  cases,  Beiser  cited  cul- 
tural differences  as  a  reason  to 
avoid  health  care. 

"For  some  cultures  it  is  inap- 
propriate for  a  male  doctor  to  ask 
female  patients  about  menstrua- 
tion," said  Beiser. 

Beiser  also  explained  how  cul- 
tural differences  can  lead  some 
people  into  not  receiving  adequate 
heath  care  when  they  immigrate 
to  North  America. 

"In  some  cultures,  depression 
is  a  problem  dealt  within  the  fam- 
ily or  by  religious  leaders  which 
may  not  be  available  here  and 
these  patients  do  not  make  the 
transition  to  the  health  care  avail- 
able here,"  he  said. 

Another  problem  Beiser  iden- 
tified is  language  barriers. 

"Many  times  when  a  patient 
speaks  another  language,  a  family 
member  or  a  member  on  staff  acts 
as  an  interpreter  who  have  no 
training  in  the  language  of  health 
care  concepts." 

The  professorship  plans  on 
using  its  research  to  develop  cul- 
turally-based models  of  preven- 
tion which  can  be  used  to  train 
future  health  practitioners. 

Beiser  said  he  would  like  his 
research  to  explore  alternative 
health  care  practices,  such  as  acu- 
puncture and  herbal  remedies, 
which  are  used  by  different  cul- 
tures. He  wants  to  see  if  they  can 
be  incorporated  into  the  health 


care  system. 

"Seventy  per  cent  of  patients 
use  some  form  of  unconventional 
health  care  and  many  do  not  tell 
their  family  physicians,"  said 
Beiser. 

"It  is  important  to  note  that  no 
one  system  of  care  has  all  the 
answers,"  he  said.  "We  want  to 
find  out  the  needs  of  people  who 
are  sick  and  how  to  solve  them." 

Medical  professionals  say  they 
agree  with  many  of  Beiser' s  con- 
clusions. Alex  MacKenzie,  asso- 
ciate director  of  development  at 
the  Clarke  Institute,  said  Cana- 
dian medicine  was  dominated  by 
whites. 

"Decision-making  of  tradi- 
tional medicine,  which  is  adminis- 
tered to  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  dominated  primarily  by 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Jewish  practi- 
tioners," said  MacKenzie.  "It  is 
hard  for  them  to  understand  other 
cultures." 

Don  Perrier,  dean  of  the  U  of  T 
faculty  of  pharmacy,  agreed  the 
health  profession  had  failed  to 
keep  up  with  changing 
demographics. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
awareness  about  treating  differ- 
ent cultures  because  Toronto  was 
a  pretty  culturally  homogeneous 
city  in  the  1950s,"  said  Perrier. 
"Now  we  are  the  most  culturally 
diverse  city  anywhere." 

Jessica  Lo,  an  acupuncturist, 
said  that  the  problem  is  the  un- 
willingness of  the  medical  estab- 
lishment to  understand  apatient's 
concerns. 

"Many  immigrants  are  afraid 
to  go  to  their  family  doctors  be- 
cause the  doctors  are  not  con- 
cerned with  their  problems,"  said 
Lo.  "Many  times  doctors  just 
give  patients  a  pill  for  their  ail- 
ments without  asking  them  de- 
tailed questions  about  their  prob- 
lems." 


Geologist  John  Rucklidge  and  his  extra-terrestrial 
pet  rock.  (Samantha  Rajasingham  VS) 

Meteorite  lands  at  U  of  T 


BY  Kim  Burtnyk 
Varsity  Staff 

Fragments  of  a  meteor  that 
crashed  in  Quebec  earlier  this 
summer  have  ended  their  inter- 
stellar journey  in  a  U  of  T  labo- 
ratory. 

Geology  professors  John 
Rucklidge  and  Michael  Gorton 
have  been  conducting  the  analy- 
sis of  pieces  of  the  meteorite 
which  landed  in  a  farmer's  field 
on  June  14  in  St.  Robert,  about 
70  kilometres  northeast  of  Mon- 
treal. 

Approximately  20  kilograms 
have  been  recovered  from  the 
site,  ranging  in  size  from  less 
than  100  grams  to  the  largest 
piece  weighing  almost  seven  kilo- 
grams. The  fist  sized  pieces  be- 


ing studied  at  U  of  T  weigh  about 
600'grams  each. 

Rucklidge,  also  a  member  of  the 
Meteor  and  Impact  Advisory 
Committee,  arrived  at  the  scene 
within  two  days  of  the  event.  He 
returned  to  U  of  T  with  two  pieces 
of  the  meteorite,  one  found  on  a 
road  near  the  impact  site  and  the 
other  on  loan  from  the  farmer 
whose  field  it  landed  in. 

Rucklidge  andGorton  estimate 
the  meteorite  weighed  at  least  1 00 
kilograms  before  entering  the  at- 
mosphere over  New  England, 
traveling  approximately  15  kilo- 
metres per  second.  They  believe 
as  much  as  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
meteorite  vaporized  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  meteorite,  thought  to  have 
originated  in  the  asteroid  belt  be- 


tween Mars  and  Jupiter,  is  clas- 
sified as  a  "stony"  meteorite 
because  of  the  lack  of  metals  in 
its  composition. 

According  to  Rucklidge, 
analysis  of  the  low  levels  of 
radioactivity  from  high  energy 
particles  in  "cosmic"  space 
within  the  meteor  fragments  al- 
low them  to  determine  the  pre- 
impact  size  and  calculate  its  for- 
mation age. 

Most  meteorites  are  nearly  a 
billion  years  older  than  any  rocks 
found  on  earth,  giving  scientists 
like  Gorton  and  Rucklidge  the 
opportunity  to  determine  con- 
ditions in  the  solar  system  long 
before  life  existed  on  Earth. 

According  to  Gorton,  local 
residents  reported  hearing  three 
sonic  booms  around  the  time  of 
the  impact,  suggesting  the  mete- 
orite broke  into  at  least  three 
large  pieces  which  survived  into 
lower  parts  of  the  atmosphere. 
Most  meteorites  break  up  into 
small  pieces  high  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Meteorite  findings  are  rela- 
tively rare,  with  less  than  60 
being  found  in  Canada.  The  scar- 
city of  recovered  intact  meteor- 
ite material  has  made  the  pieces 
that  are  found  very  valuable. 

One  piece  of  the  meteorite 
was  purchased  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Canada  for  $  1 0,000 
for  the  National  Meteorite  Col- 
lection in  Ottawa.  Canadian  law, 
which  labels  meteorite  fragments 
landing  in  Canada  as  national 
cultural  property,  prohibits  their 
sale  to  dealers,  where  the  market 
value  is  $3-5  per  gram. 

Rucklidge  and  Gorton  will 
continue  to  conduct  mineralogi- 
cal,  chemical  measurement  and 
analysis  and  geological  testing 
on  the  pieces  in  coming  weeks. 
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Alternative  orientation  program  scaied  down 


BY  Sandra  Raponi 

A  coalition  of  student  activists 
trying  to  provide  an  alternative 
orientation  program  has  been 
forced  to  downsize,  due  to  lack  of 
support  from  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council. 

The  Making  the  Links  coali- 
tion wants  to  provide  alternative 
events  for  people  of  colour, 
women,  gays  and  lesbians,  and 
the  politically  motivated. 

The  coalition  has  been  criti- 
cized as  running  an  exclusionary 
orientation  program  which  is  un- 
representative of  the  student 
body,  according  to  student  coun- 
cil directors. 

In  July,  the  council  hesitated  at 
giving  any  funding  for  the  group, 
which  had  proposed  events  such 
as  a  discussion  group  on  racist 
police  violence. 


"SAC  does  not  support  em- 
powerment through  exclusion," 
said  University  College  director 
Tara  Luft. 

"[SAC  members]  were 
strongly  opposed  to  certain 
events  and  that  became  the  focus 
of  whether  we  would  get  the  fund- 
ing or  not,"  said  Amina  Sherazee, 
a  Links  co-ordinator. 

In  August,  the  coalition  with- 
drew their  $5,000  funding  appli- 
cation as  they  felt  further  meet- 
ings would  only  waste  the  coali- 
tion's time,  according  to  Steven 
Pender,  an  executive  member  of 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union  and 
a  Links  organizer. 

"We  didn't  have  enough  sup- 
port," said  Pender.  "We  didn't 
feel  it  was  worth  our  while  arguing 
about  the  same  issues  and  then  be 
turned  down." 

Sheraz^  agreed. 


"We  fell  it  was  too  draining  to 
get  SAC  funding  and  meet  their 
criteria.  SAC  members  wanted 
several  changes  with  campaign 
events.  It  was  taking  up  our  time 
and  energy." 

"We  decided  to  work  with 
people  who  were  supportive  of 
the  campaign,"  she  said. 

Pender  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed with  council  president 
Gareth  Spanglett  for  not  present- 
ing the  coalition' s  case  at  the  board 
meeting. 

"I  was  really  disappointed  in 
Gareth  Spanglett.  He  was  ex- 
tremely supportive  at  the  coali- 
tion meetings,"  said  Pender.  "At 
the  July  27  SAC  meeting,  he  didn' t 
say  a  single  word. 

"It  was  disingenuous  and  dis- 
honest of  him." 

Spanglett  said  that  he  was  in  a 
difficult  position,  because  of  his 


personal  involvement  with  the 
Links  and  his  position  as  presi- 
dent. 

"My  personal  feelings  differ 
from  those  of  the  SAC  board.  I 
like  the  campaign." 

Although  the  campaign  is  re- 
ceiving funding  and  support  from 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group,  the  GSU,  the  Arts 
and  Science  Students'  Union  and 
five  other  university  offices,  the 
coalition  has  scaled  down  the  cam- 
paign now  that  it  is  not  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  SAC. 

The  coalition  has  cancelled  one 
or  two  events  from  each  week  to 
cut  costs.  They  include:  a  work- 
shop for  students  with  learning 
disabilities;  a  panel  on  living  with 
HI  V;  a  theatre/discussion  on  vio- 
lence against  women,  an  open 
forum  on  violence  against  women 
in  a  global  context,  and  a  discus- 


sion of  global  peace  processes  and 
global  change. 

Sherazee  says  the  coalition  did 
its  best  to  manage  with  the  funds 
they  had. 

"We're  committed  to  doing 
this.  We've  tried  very  hard  not  to 
die  out  completely,"  said 
Sherazee.  "The  events  that  will 
take  place  are  exutjmely  impor- 
tant and  beneficial." 

Sherazee  said  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  SAC'S  assistance 
in  other  areas. 

"They  said  they'd  help  in  pho- 
tocopying, room  booking,  and 
promotion,  but  they  haven' t  called 
us  back.  They  don't  live  up  to 
their  promises,"  said  Sherazee. 

However,  Ranjit  Ebenezer, 
SAC'S  human  rights  officer  and 
Greg  Todd,  SAC'S  services  com- 
missioner, both  said  they  have 
not  been  contacted  by  the  coali- 


tion. Spanglett  said  that  he  has 
only  been  contacted  once  in  the 
past  month. 

"They  never  approached  me 
as  services  commissioner  to  use 
our  photocopier,"  said  Todd.  "I 
run  the  film  series  and  no  one 
attempted  to  call  me  regarding 
films." 

"The  offer  to  help  still  stands. 
It  is  my  hope  and  intention  that 
we'll  be  able  to  do  something," 
said  Spanglett. 

But  that's  not  good  enough  for 
Sherazee.  She  said  the  council 
should  be  more  involved  because 
the  campaign  is  for  the  students  it 
represents. 

"Willingness  to  help  and  meet- 
ing us  halfway  are  different.  Other 
coalition  members  actually  come 
in  and  help,"  said  Shcra7£c.  "We 
have  to  work  with  people  who  are 
committed  for  real." 


Tuition  liilces,  enrollment  cuts  make  education  inaccessible 


Continued  from  page  1 

Introduced  in  Australia,  and  favoured  by  the  federal  Liberals  as  well, 
income -contingency  would  loan  all  students  enough  to  go  to  school,  and 
then  get  the  money  back  through  taxes,  contingent  on  a  graduate' s  level 
of  income. 

In  Ontario,  the  Ontario  Undergraduate  Student  Alliance,  a  provincial 
lobby-group  of  which  U  of  T's  part-time  students'  association  is  a 
member,  also  supports  income  contingency.  The  alliance  claims  it 
would  be  fairer  to  students  because  funding  would  be  given  to  anyone 
who  applies.  The  government  will  not  perform  a  needs'  test  on 
students  who  claim  they  do  not  have  the  money  for  university. 

OUSA  spokesperson  Rick  Martin  says  students  arc  being  Utopian 
if  they  think  the  government  can  continue  to  keep  tuition  down  by 
subsidizing  education. 

"More  money  is  needed  for  universities.  The  CFS  approach  is  based 
on  an  idealized  notion  of  what  they  want  the  universities  to  be  like," 
said  Martin. 

But  other  students  feel  the  scheme  is  merely  a  means  for  universities 
to  increase  tuition  fees,  not  to  financially  aid  students. 

"It  is  not  a  financial-aid  structure  but  a  funding  structure  for 


universities  and  colleges.  It's  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  being  increasing 
of  tuition  or  privatizing  universities,"  says  Caron. 

Caron  and  CFS  say  the  federal  government  now  favours  income- 
contingency  because  it  wants  to  replace  money  transfers  to  the 
universities,  which  keep  tuition  costs  down,  with  loans  to  the  students 
themselves.  Caron  says  the  federal  government  hopes  to  get  out  of  the 
business  of  funding  post-secondary  education  altogether. 

Since  the  loans  would  be  reclaimed  through  the  tax  system,  univer- 
sity students  would  have  a  choice  between  paying  a  drastically  higher 
tuition  or  paying  a  higher  tax  rate  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

"We  link  income -contingency  to  an  increase  between  40  to  200  per 
cent  in  tuition  fees,"  says  Caron.  "If  you  arc  borrowing,  you  could  have 
a  debt  of  S40-60,000  [when  you  graduate.]" 

Even  without  income-contingency,  tuition  hikes  are  expected  to 
continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.  All  federal  transfer  payments  to 
universities  arc  already  frozen,  effective  in  1995-96. 

This  freeze  on  transfer  payments  will  save  the  federal  government 
$2  billion  in  the  next  three  years 

Thai  means  any  added  cost  of  university  education,  due  to  infiation 
for  instance,  will  be  shifted  onto  the  provinces,  who  run  the  universi- 
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ties.  In  turn,  they  will  pass  the  cost  on  to  the  students. 

David  Cooke,  Ontario' s  minister  of  education  and  training,  says  the 
provinces  have  no  choice  but  to  pass  on  the  increases. 

"If  we  hadn't  universities  and  colleges  would  not  only  have  frozen 
enrollment,  but  they  would  have  decreased  it,"  says  Cooke.'That's 
a  fact." 

University  of  Toronto  president  Rob  Prichard  agrees.  He  said  the 
province  has  no  alternative  but  to  hike  tuition. 

"If  the  province  tries  to  pass  on  the  reduction  in  funds  to  individual 
universities,  it  strikes  me  as  plausible  (that  enrolment  may  suffer]," 
said  Prichard. 

Prichard  is  a  vocal  supporter  both  of  income-contingency  and  a 
massive  tuition  hike,  which  was  first  proposed  by  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities. 

The  Council,  a  group  of  university  presidents,  suggested  that 
undergraduate  tuition  should  be  hiked  50  percent  in  the  next  two  years 
to  help  fund  the  rising  costs  of  education. 

Students'  Adminiswative  Council  president  Gareth  Spanglett  is 
very  critical  of  Prichard. 
"We've  got  a  president  who's  all  in  favour  of  increasing  tuition," 

said  Spanglett. 

Spanglett  says  U  of  T  could 
absorb  the  tuition  hikes  in  its 
budget  and  not  pass  them  on  to 
students. 

"U  of  T  is  completely  loaded, 
we've  never  lost  money.  We're 
already  halfabillion  dollars  richer 
than  any  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try," says  Spanglett. 

Spanglett  points  lo  the  univer- 
sity's S807  million  dollar  in  in- 
vestments, that  he  says  is  not 
being  properly  channelled  back 
into  the  university  to  ease  tuition 
costs. 

with  files  fi-om  Simona  Chiose 
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Mel  Hurtig,  Trudeau,  Lady  Di  and  Stalin  plot  to  overthrow  world:  O'Drlscoll 

English  prof's  suspension  continues 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Controversial  professor  Robert 
O'Driscoll  may  not  return  to 
leaching  this  fall,  according  to 
university  administrators. 

O'Driscoll  is  still  oh  suspen- 
sion, and  will  remain  so  until  he 
satisfies  the  university  that  he 
does  not  pose  a  threat  to  univer- 
sity students  and  staff,  according 
to  vice-provost  Carolyn  Tuohy. 

The  English  teacher,  who  keeps 
an  office  at  St.  Michael's  College, 
was  suspended  in  early  July.  He 
was  told  he  could  not  return  to 
teaching  unless  he  satisfied  cer- 
tain "conditions." 

The  exact  nature  of  those  con- 


ditions has  not  been  made  public 
Last  week,  O'Driscoll  re- 
sponded to  Tuohy  in  writing,  but 
in  a  confidential  letter  sent  to  the 
professor  on  Friday,  the  vice- 
provost  said  the  tenured  profes- 
sor had  failed  to  meet  the  set 
conditions  in  full  and  would  re- 
main on  suspension. 

"So  far  he  has  not  met  the 
conditions  to  return  to  campus, 
so  the  prohibition  stands,"  Tuohy 
said  in  an  interview. 

O'Driscoll  says  he  has  every 
intention  of  complying  with  the 
university's  wishes,  but  needs 
more  time  to  gather  psychiatric 
and  medical  assessments  the  uni- 
versity has  requested.  He  said  he 
greatly  hopes  to  resume  teaching 


at  U  of  T. 

'Teaching  is  the  thing  in  my 
life  whichgives  me  the  most  pleas- 
ure apart  from  writing,"  he  said. 

Tuohy  said  O'Driscoll's 
courses  will  still  be  offered,  pos- 
sibly with  another  professor  if 
the  suspension  continues. 

The  July  suspension  followed 
an  university-commissioned  in- 
vestigation last  year  by  St. 
Michael's  principal  Joe  Boyle. 
University  provost  Adel  Sedra 
asked  Boyle  to  examine  whether 
O'Driscoll,  who  was  then  on  a 
research  leave,  should  return  to 
teaching. 

Boyle  was  supposed  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  professor  cre- 
ated a  "hostile  and  intimidating" 


Lose  Weight  Watchers  on 
campus,  coalition  says 


atmosphere  at  the  college.  The 
results  of  that  inquiry  have  not 
been  made  public. 

Tuohy  said  that  further  disci- 
plinary action  against  the  profes- 
sor has  not  been  ruled  out,  if 
O'Driscoll  fails  to  comply  in  full. 
He  will  continue  to  receive  his 
$90,000-plus  a  year  salary,  but 
will  not  be  allowed  on  campus 
without  close  supervision. 

O'Driscoll  has  ahistory  of  odd 
behaviour  starting  over  seven 
years  ago,  when  he  was  forcibly 
removed  from  St.  Michael's  thea- 
tre by  Metro  Police  after  disrupt- 
ing a  campus  theatre  production . 

Three  years  later,  he  was  hos- 
pitalized in  the  psychiatric  ward 
of  Wellesley  Hospital  for  1 8  days, 
after,  according  to  O'Driscoll, 
"losing  my  temper  with  a  main- 
tenance man."  While  he  was  in 
hospital,  then-president  of  the 
university  George  Connell  tried 
tosuspendO'Driscoll  fromteach- 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  presence  of  Weight  Watchers 
on  campus  perpetuates  negative 
stereotypes  against  women,  says 
a  coalition  of  student  groups  who 
want  the  group  removed  from  the 
Koffier  Centre. 

The  coalition,  consisting  of  the 
Women's  Centre,  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  and  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  says  the  presence  of 
Weight  Watchers  promotes  eat- 
ing disorders  and  poor  self  image 
among  women. 

Weight  Watchers  should  not  be 
present  in  a  services  building 
funded  by  students  ancillary  fees, 
the  coalition  says. 

"Our  goal  is  to  get  Health  Serv- 
ices to  end  its  contract  with  Weight 
Watchers.  [We  want]  something 
in  its  place,  a  nutritionist,  possi- 
bly from  the  faculty,"  said  Gillian 
McCann,  coalition  spokesperson. 

"Eating  disorders  are  rampant 
with  academic  women  and  this  is 
just  another  shot,  telling  us  we 
have  to  be  worried  about  weight 
and  body  image,"  said  McCann. 

In  a  meeting  between  coalition 
members  and  health  service  offi- 
cials on  Sept.  2,  David  Smith, 


head  of  Health  Services,  said  hav- 
ing a  nutritionist  on  staff  was  not 
financially  possible. 

"[We]  can't  afford  to  have  a 
nutritionist  or  diet  counselling, 
because  it  costs  so  much  money," 
said  Smith. 

But  McCann  says  if  Health 
Services  has  no  money,  it  would 
be  best  to  just  get  rid  of  Weight 
Watchers. 

"Its  better  to  have  nothing  at 
all  than  to  have  this,"  said 
McCann. 

Roberta  Blackie,  a  spokesper- 
son for  Weight  Watchers,  says 
the  aim  of  their  service  is  to  pro- 
mole  healthy  body  weight  and 
eating  habits. 

"[We]  don't  promote  thin- 
ness," said  Roberta  Blackie. 

Blackie  says  Weight  Watchers 
keeps  an  eye  out  for  members 
with  unhealthy  weight  loss. 

"If  we  had  a  member  in  meet- 
ings who  has  what  we  call  a  rapid 
weight  loss,  more  than  one  or  two 
pounds  a  week...  [we  have  a]  seri- 
ous discussion  about  that,"  said 
Blackie.  "If  they  lose  too  much 
weight,  we  would  ask  them  to 
leave  Weight  Watchers." 

But  McCann  questions  the  ar- 
gument that  Weight  Watchers 
provides  a  service  to  U  of  T.  She 


points  to  the  fact  that  Weight 
Watchers  is  used  overwhelmingly 
by  women. 

"Will  men  go  to  Weight  Watch- 
ers? It's  so  obvious  that  it's  not 
fulfilling  its  mandate,"  says 
McCann. 

Blackie  admits  that  the  major- 
ity of  Weight  Watchers  clients  are 
women,  but  says  that  the  service 
can  readily  meet  the  needs  of  male 
clients. 

"Our  largest  market  is  women, 
no  doubt  about  that,"  says 
Blackie."[But  we]  have  a  food 
plan  geared  specifically  for  men. 
It's  all  there  and  available." 

According  to  Blackie,  Weight 
Watchers  has  not  run  into  resist- 
ance on  other  Ontario  university 
and  College  campuses.  They  of- 
fer their  services  at  York,  Guelph 
and  Sheridan  College. 

"U  of  T  is  very  unique  for 
us.. .as  far  as  other  universities 
and  colleges,  it  has  never  been  an 
issue,"  said  Blackie. 

Weight  Watchers  is  standing 
back  while  the  coalition  and  uni- 
versity administration  discuss  the 
fate  of  the  service  on  campus. 

"[This]  is  a  intra-university 
affair.  The  university  has  the  final 
say  on  whether  we  can  stay  or 
not,"  says  Blackie. 


Entrepreneurial 
people  wanted. 

Help  us  promote 
our  product. 

Good  sense  of 
marketing  an  asset. 

No  investment 
required. 

Call 

1-800-344-0074 

anytime. 
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SIX-PACK 


Purchase  any  six  of  these  "Classic"  editions  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  lowest  priced  book  is  FREE! 
a'  Bantam  Classic 
^  Everyman  Paperbacks 

[/  New  Canadian  Library,  McClelland  &  Stewart 
Penguin  Classics  and  20th-century  Classics 

[/  World's  Classics,  Oxford  University  Press 
Signet  Classic 

Sept.  3  to  Oct.  16 


University  of  Toronto 

Mon-Frl  9  to  6.  Sat  1 0  to  5,  Sun  1 2  to  5.  DOOKSIOi  65 

Extended  hours:  Sept.  12-15:  to  9  pm.  Sept.  19-22:  to  8  pm,  Sept.  26-29:  to  7  pnn. 


Need  a  Fajvlily  Doctor 
Close  to  ZJ,  of  T.  ? 

Dr.  Loraine  Manzig  &  Dr.  Randi  Shaul 

are  accepting  new  patients. 

99  Avenue  Road.       Suite  610  Toronto 
(Just  North  of  Bloor) 

(416)  923-4541 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL  1 


Cut/Blowdry 
Perms 
Hi^lighU 
Henna 


from  $35.00 
from  $66.00 
from  $55.00 
$35.00 


1/2  PRICE  $17.50 
1/2  PRICE  $33.00 
1/2  PRICE  $27.50 
1/2  PRICE  $17.50 


Call  for  appointments 

Special  for  U  of  T  students  only! 


ing  indefinitely,  but  was  pres- 
sured out  of  it  by  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  hospital  psychiatrists, 
who  said  he  was  fit  to  continue. 

Most  recently,  the  professor 
was  charged  by  Ontario  Provin- 
cial Police  near  his  home  in  Arthur, 
Ontario,  with  one  count  each  of 
uttering  death  threats  and  making 
harassing  phone  calls  to  spouse 
Elizabeth  Elliott.  A  preliminary 
hearing  in  that  case  is  expected  in 
Guelph  tomorrow,  but  O'Driscoll 
says  he  considers  it  unlikely  the 
case  will  continue,  as  he  and  Elliott 
have  since  reconciled. 

"It' s  just  a  few  telephone  calls, 
you  know,"  he  said. 

O'Driscoll  is  well-known  for 
his  belief  that  a  Jewish-Mormon- 
Masonic-Communist-Catholic 
conspiracy  is  out  to  rtile  the  world. 
His  two  recent  books  outlining 
that  belief  have  been  condemned 
by  the  League  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  B'nai  Brith  as  anti-Semitic 


hate  literature. 

Metro  Toronto  Police's  Hate 
Crimes  Unit  also  examined  the 
books,  one  of  which  was  "co- 
edited"  with  noted  Canadian  fas- 
cist John  Ross  Taylor. 

O'  Driscoll  rejects  the  charge  of 
anti-Semitism,  but  insists  that  the 
Jewish-led  conspiracy  is  respon- 
sible for  the  arms  race,  national 
debt,  and  the  Waco  massacre. 

A  third  book  in  the  "New  World 
Order"  series,  which  outlines 
O'Driscoll's  views,  is  expected 
later  this  month.  According  to 
O'Driscoll,  the  new  book  will  link 
noted  Canadians  Mel  Hurtig, 
Maurice  Strong  and  the  Bronfman 
brothers  to  the  conspiracy,  which 
already  includes  Princess  Diana, 
Pierre  Trudeau,  George  Bush, 
Josef  Stalin,  and  Henry  Kissinger. 

The  new  book  would  also  be 
partly  a  defense  against  the  uni- 
versity's allegations  concerning 
him,  O'Driscoll  said. 


COLLEGE  STREET 
OPTICAL 

50%  OFF 
FRAMES 

with  the  purchase  of  Rx  lenses 

340  College  St.  Credit  Valley  Optical 
(2  blocks  west  of  Erindale  Campus 
Spadina)  2300  Egllnton  Ave.  W. 
920-5566  At  Erin  Mills  Parkway 
Miss.  828-6035 

Not  valid  with  any  other  offer.  Expires  Oct.  15. 
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LICENSED 
FREE  DELIVERY 
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HOURS 

Tuesday  -  Friday    11  a.m.  -  1  a.m. 
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Sunday    4  p.m.  -  11  p.m. 
Closed  Monday 
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stop  the  violence!  the  Toronto  Coalition  Against 
Racism,  the  Black  Action  Defense  Committee, 
International  Socialists  and  Coalition  of  Anti-rac- 
ists protest  CSIS  involvement  in  foundinig  the 
Heritage  Front  on  Aug.  27.        (Natasa  HatsiosA/S) 


TTC  chair  not  sold  on 
student  metropass 


BY  Duncan 
MacDonell 

The  Metro  University  and  Col- 
lege Caucus  held  a  press  confer- 
ence at  Metro  hall  last  Tuesday  in 
their  effort  to  obtain  a  reduced- 
fare  metropass  for  post-second- 
ary students. 

Metrocouncillors  Olivia  Chow 
and  Maria  Augimeri  sat  on  apanel 
with  U  of  T  student  council  presi- 
dent Gareth  Spangiett,  Humber 
College  council  vice-president 
Mark  Berardo,  and  Ryerson  stu- 
dent Sadck  Rahman  to  make  acase 
for  the  reduced  fare. 

The  students  plan  to  force  the 
issue  of  a  reduced-fare  Metropass 
in  the  upcoming  Metro  election. 


But  Toronto  Transit  Conunis- 
sion  chair  Harold  Moscoe  says 
the  idea  won't  fly. 

"We  at  the  TTC  have  found 
that  an  increase  in  ridership  comes 
from  an  increase  in  the  quality  of 
service,  and  not  from  a  reduction 
of  the  price  of  the  fare,"  Moscoe 
said. 

"Our  aim  is  to  work  with  the 
TTC  in  developing  a  realistic  and 
mutually  beneficial  plan  for  pro- 
viding students  with  affordable 
public  transportation  without 
compromising  the  financial  posi- 
tions of  the  TTC  or  Metro." 
Spangiett  said. 

Citing  reduced-fare  precedents 
in  Peterborough,  Ottawa,  Water- 
loo, and  Hamilton,  the  student 


coalition  hopes  to  demonstrate  to 
the  TTC  and  Metro  Council  can- 
didates that  the  reduced-fare 
metropass  is  entirely  feasible. 

Moscoe,  who  attended  the 
meeting  as  a  guest  but  did  not  sit 
on  the  panel,  was  not  convinced. 

"It's  most  unlikely  you  will 
get  a  student  pass  because  you 
need  someone  to  pay  for  it,"  he 
said. 

Moscoe  said  that  the  TTC 
would  only  be  willing  to  grant  a 
student  metropass  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  TTC  would  not  be 
required  to  spend  extra  money. 

'The  reality  is  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  work  for  it,  lobby 
for  it,  fight  for  it,  and  come  up 
with  a  creative  and  innovative 
way  to  pay  for  it,"  he  said. 

Moscoe  recommended  that  the 
students  either  guarantee  a  certain 
number  of  students  would  pur- 
chase a  reduced-fare  Metropass, 
or  install  some  sort  of  parking  lot 
levy  that  would  subsidize  it. 

"But  I  don't  think  the  parking 
levy  would  succeed.  I  think  that 
the  students  at  York  will  scream 
bloody  murder  if  you  close  their 
parking  lots,"  he  said. 

Councillor  Olivia  Chow  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  the 
student  pass. 

Chow  recommended  that  the 
students,  "Make  it  clear  that 
[they]  will  accept  nothing  less 
than  an  affordable  student 
metropass." 

"I  believe  that  this  plan  will  be 
very  important  for  the  TTC  as 


well,"  Chow  said.  "This  student 
(who  uses  the  TTC  pass  regu- 
larly ]  will  become  a  lifelong  TTC 
rider." 

Other  benefits  students  say  will 
result  from  the  student  metropass 
are  a  reduction  of  traffic,  less  need 
for  parking  lots,  increased 
ridership  during  off-peak  hours, 
and  safer  service  due  to  more  stu- 
dents riding  at  night. 

The  students  hope  to  make  the 
reduced-fare  student  metropass 
an  issue  during  the  fall  municipal 
elections.  They  hope  to  raise  the 
awareness  of  students  and  force 
candidates  to  state  their  position 
on  the  issue. 

"I  think  with  this  election  we 
want  students  to  be  single-issue 
voters,"  said  Dave  Ruddell,  ex- 
ternal commissioner  for  the  U  of 
T  council. 

Ruddell  says  he  believes  the 
student  coalition  will  be  success- 
ful by  encouraging  students  who 
don't  normally  vote  to  come  out 
and  support  candidates  who  sup- 
port the  student  metropass. 

While  high  school  students  pay 
$50  a  month  for  their  Metropass, 
and  seniors  pay  $43.50,  post  sec- 
ondary students  are  required  to 
pay  the  full  fare  of  $67. 

MUCC  represents  over 
280.000  post-secondary  students 
who  attend  school  in  metropoli- 
tan Toronto  at  U  of  T,  York  Uni- 
versity, Ryerson  Polytechnical 
University,  and  Humber,  George 
Brown,  Centennial,  and  Seneca 
colleges. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

NEW  PARKING  GARAGE 

107  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 

OPENING  JULY  1994 

BLOCK  RESERVED  PARKING  PERMITS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  FACULTY/STAFF  AND 
STUDENTS 

ALSO  CASH  PARKING 

(OTHER  BLOCK  &  RESERVED  SPACES  ARE  ALSO 
AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  CAMPUS) 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Parking  Services 
1  Spadina  Crescent 
978-2336/1476 
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You  Can  Never  Be  Too  Safe... 


There  is  somethi  ng  about  the  night  that 
raises  a  certain  fear  in  us  all. 
The  shadows  that  seem  to  rise 
from  behind  dark  trees,  and  the  noises 
that  swell  when  we  can't  tell  where  they 
are  coming  from. 

There  is  something  about  a  lonely 
corridor,  even  at  mid-day.  The  clashing 
sounds  of  foot  steps  and  slammed  locker 
doors. 

There  is  something  about  Philosophers' 
Walk  after  midnight  that  makes  us  all  look 
over  our  shoulder. 

Safety  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Or,  as  Susan  Addario  says,  "U  of  T  is 
only  as  safe  as  people  perceive  it  to  be." 
Just  because  something  has  never  hap- 
pened to  you  or  anyone  you  know,  does 
not  mean  that  you  are  out  of  harm's  way, 
she  says. 

Addario,  the  university's  personal 

safety  awareness  officer,  also  says  stu- 


by  MichElE  Parent    VARsiiy  StaFF 


dents  are  ultimately  responsible  for  their 
safety  on  campus. 

"You  are  the  only  person  who  can 
ensure  your  own  safety,"  says  Addario. 
"Although  we  are  constantly  addressing 
the  need  for  safety,  there  are  no  guaran- 
tees." 

But  campus  police  say  the  area  they 
patrol  is  safe.  "The  U  of  T  campus  is 
relatively  safe,"  says  U  of  T  police 
sergeant  Sam  Di  Angelo.  "We  have  done 
everything  in  our  power  to  remove  op- 
portunity for  crime  to  occur." 

For  DiAngelo,  the  stats  tell  the  tale, 
considering  the  traffic  in  and  around  cam- 
pus, as  well  as  the  density  of  population. 
U  of  T  has  never  been  witness  to  a  single 
murder.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we  haven't 
had  our  share  of  violent  offences;  but,  in 
comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  metro  core, 
U  of  T  is  a  safe  place  to  be. 

"Considering  what  is  happening  in 


U  of  T  Crime  Stats 

(Jan.  Ir  1994  to  date) 

Sexual  Assaults  on  campus 

3 

(touching  a  part  of  your  body  without  consent) 

Sexual  Assault  causing  bodily  harm 

0 

Rape 

0 

Indecent  Assault  (masturhation,  etc.) 

13 

Assault: 

Level  1-a  smack  without  breaking  skin 

10 

Level  2-bruises 

0 

Level  3-bn)ken  bones  (Aggravated  As.sauU) 

2 

Tbeft  under  $1  ,(KX)  of  D  of  T  property 

45 

Theft  under  $1,000  of  pcri>onal  property 

83 

(wallets  and  bags  most  promlneniiy) 

Theft  of  other  properties ,  excluding  walJets,  etc. 

83 

Theft  of  bicycles 

39 

Break  and  enter  occunicnccs 

62 

(including  offices,  housing,  and  residence) 

Possession  of  stolen  property 

3 

Trespassing 

69 

Mischief  to  university 

126 

Mischief  to  persi>iial  property 

2 

Threatening  disturbances 

10 

Harassing  letters  and  phonecalls 

13 

Attempted  abduction 

1 

Criminal  harassment 

2 

Arson 

1 

Numbers  of  incidents  reported  to  Campus  Police.  Statistics  do  not 

cover  Trinity,  St.  Michael's,  or  Viaoria  Colleges. 

and  around  Toronto,  we  have  a  signifi- 
cant drop  in  our  stats  [in  comparison  to 
the  greater  metropolitan  Toronto  area,]" 
says  DiAngelo.  "We  don' t  have  the  same 
problems  with  escalating  crime  as  the  rest 
of  Toronto." 

Fear  of  an  urban  crime  rate  has  led  U  of 
T  to  spend  a  lot  on  improving  lighting  on 
campus. 

"The  fear  of  darkness  is  almost  ex- 
tinct," suggests  DiAngelo.  "We  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  to  achieve 
this  kind  of  security  for  our  students." 

Now,  the  campus  may  be  too  well-lit, 
explains  DiAngelo. 

"Because  of  the  high  voltage  white 
lights  we  use,  we  get  complaints  from 
residents  on  the  other  side  of  Queen's 
Park,"  says  DiAngelo. 

But  Addario  says  lighting  on  campus 
is  not  all  the  answer. 

"A  true  sense  of  security  cannot  be 
achieved  on  a  technical  level  solely," 
suggests  Addario. 

In  other  words,  lights  may  get  you  to 
where  you  are  going  a  little  quicker,  and 
you  may  think  light  is  safety,  but  do  not 
be  fooled.  Whoever  told  you  light  deters 
crime  was  lying. 

"We  are  constantly  addressing  the 
need  for  safety  on  campus,"  says 
Addario.  "There  are  many  resources 
available  on  campus.  Everything  from 
our  emergency  telephone  service,  to  our 
Walksafe  program,  to  the  self-defense 
classes  we  offer.  They  are  all  there  to 
benefit  students  and  better  prepare  them 
should  a  harassing  or  uncomfortable  situ- 
ation arise." 

The  personal  safety  awareness  office 
has  also  organized  a  street  theatre  project 
that  will  infrom  passers-by  of  potential 
dangers  on  campus,  such  as  violence 
against  women  and  harassment.  Their 
intention  to  is  make  usually  somewhat 
boring  safety  reminders  less  preachy  and 
more  realistic.  They  are  intended  to  hit 
home. 

"All  the  skits  will  be  performed  spon- 
taneously." says  Addario.  "Students 
will  not  know  where  or  when  they  will 
happen.  We  are  sure  we  will  grab  their 
attention." 

"We  just  want  to  ensure  our  messages 
will  get  across,"  continues  Addario.  "And 
this  lighter,  more  attractive  setting  [some 
of  the  skits  will  be  performed  out  of 
doors]  we  are  sure  will  attract  attention." 


Walking  hand  in  hand  with  safety. 


Addario  says  learning  how  to  handle 
yourself  and  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
programs  that  are  around  for  our  use  and 
safety  can  almost  guarantee  your  four 
years  in  university  will  be  tragedy  free. 

"People  will  always  take  risks  and 
think  nothing  bad  w:ll  ever  happen  to 
them,"  continues  Addario,  "until  some- 
thing does." 

Queen's  Park:  Beware 

To  some.  Queen's  Park  is  less  than 
safe;  especially  at  night.  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently lit,  and  even  though  there  is  high 
U  of  T  student  traffic,  it  is  out  of  the  U 
of  T  Police  jurisdiction. 

Sargent  DiAngelo  strongly  advises 
staying  away  from  Queen's  Park  when- 
ever possible. 

"Avoid  Queen's  Park,"  stresses 


DiAngelo.  "It  has  a  high  transient  popu- 
lation and  is  known  to  be  a  breeding 
ground  for  activities  most  wouldn't  ap- 
prove of." 

WalkSafers 

The  Walk  Safe  program  was  imple- 
mented in  1991  and  has  provided  a  much 
needed  escort  service. 

A  telephone  number  can  be  dialed  from 
anywhere  on  campus  and  a  badged  male 
and  female  escort  will  pick  you  up  wher- 
ever you  desire  to  be  picked  up  and  will 
walk  you  home  or  to  another  campus 
location. 

There  is  no  reason  to  walk  home  alone 
from  Robarts  after  midnight  while  look- 
ing over  your  shoulder.  Eliminate  the 
element  of  risk;  that  is  what  the  service  is 
all  about. 


Where  Am  I  Qoing  To  Live?  by  JeFF  BIuncIeU  VarsItv  StaFF 


There  are  some  students  who  are  models  of 
organization.  They  plan  every  facet  of  their  life 
well  in  advance,  from  their  career,  to  how  many 
children  they'll  have.  One  economics  major  I  lived 
with  had  all  20 courses  for  his  undergraduate  degree 
timetabled  before  he  had  even  finished  his  last  high 
school  exam. 

Then  there  is  the  rest  of  us.  August  rolls  around 
and  the  questions  start  to  fly .  What' s  my  major  going 
to  be?  What  courses  am  I  going  take?  And  most 
ominously  -  Where  am  I  going  to  live?!?" 

Housing  options  for  students  at  U  of  T  are  more 
varied,  more  confusing  and  most  of  all,  more  expen- 
sive than  at  any  other  school  in  the  province.  The 
choice  between  residence,  private  housing  and  co-op 
is  quite  possibly  the  most  important  of  all  the 
decisions  you  make  each  fall.  After  all,  you  spend 
less  than  30  hours  a  week  in  class  (Even  less  for  us 
free-wheeling  artsies),  but  you  sleep,  eat,  drink, 
socialize  and  maybe  even  study  in  your  house. 
Finding  a  situation  you  can  literally  LIVE  with  is  not 
to  be  taken  lightly. 


There's  No  Place  Like  Rez,  Auntie 
Em 

Having  lived  in  New  College  for  two  years  as  a  fine 
arts  major,  I  lived  with  two  engineers  (one  from 
Saskatchewan,  one  from  Muskoka)  as  my  closest 
friends,  people  I  would  never  have  met  in  less 
heterogeneous  accommodations. 

It  is  this,  more  so  than  the  frequently  mentioned 
"party  til  you  puke"  atmosphere,  that  is  the  reality 
of  residence  life  in  the  nineties.  Economic  pressures 
and  the  drive  to  excel  academically,  has  subdued  the 
Animal  House  mentality  that  used  to  be  synony- 
mous with  residence  life. 

For  first-year  out-of-town  students  the  first  con- 
sideration is  usually  residence.  Living  on  campus 
with  other  nervous  frosh  is  the  ultimate  option  for 
those  seeking  safety  in  numbers.  The  downtown 
colleges  offer  the  entire  spectrum  of  residence  styles, 
from  co-ed  to  single  sex  dorms,  with  full  or  partial 
meal  plans.  Dave  Pelteret,  the  dean  of  men  at  New 
College,  feels  these  expanded  options  are  the  best 


way  of  drawing  students  from  what  he  calls  "an 
increasingly  pluralistic  student  body." 

Yet  even  with  these  new  options  applications  are 
down  according  to  Pelteret.  "I  wouldn't  say  that 
applications  are  half  of  past  years,  but  the  reduction 
is  significant."  The  reasons  for  this  range  from 
economic  pressures  forcing  students  to  seekcheaper 
options,  like  going  to  school  in  their  home  town,  to 
simple  supply  and  demand,  suggests  Pelteret.  Trin- 
ity and  University  colleges  now  join  St  Michael's 
and  Victoria  in  offering  places  to  professional  fac- 
ulty students,  something  that  used  to  be  the  sole 
domain  of  New  College  and  Devonshire  House. 

"Professional  faculty  suidents  used  to  comprise 
55  per  cent  of  our  residents.  Now  that  these  students 
have  more  options,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  more 
competitive  situation,"  according  to  Pelteret. 

Adding  to  the  surplus  of  rooms  on  campus  this 
year  is  the  opening  of  two  new  residences  on  St 
George  campus.  Innis  has  accepted  over  3(X)  resi- 
dents into  its  new  building  and  Victoria  College  has 
added  Rowell  Jackman  Hall  with  236  beds,  both  in 


apartment-style  accommodation. 

The  residences  have  also  reacted  to  this  housing 
glut  by  seeking  new  kinds  of  residents.  Returning 
students,  English  as  a  Second  Language  students,  and 
those  whose  parents  live  in  Metro  Toronto  are  now 
being  welcomed  into  New  College. 

"The  entire  university  is  becoming  more  di- 
verse," Pelteret  insists.  "Consequently  we  are 
faced  with  changing  social  values." 

This  has  necessitated  many  mundane  changes,  the 
most  recent  being  the  installation  of  dividers  in  the 
men's  showers.  Apparently  the  theory  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  is  no  longer  open  for  public  scru- 
riny. 

Not  to  worry  though:  the  boisterous  life  can  still 
be  found,  mostly  in  the  co-ed  dorms.  The  reason  for 
this  is  quite  obvious — it  is  the  most  extroverted  men 
and  women  who  choose  that  option. 

Amid  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  residence  life  there 
is  one  undeniable  advantage — certainty.  There  is  a 
reasonable  standard  of  cleanliness  and  quality  in  all 
Please  see  "Home,"  page  S7 
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Rolling  Like  Thunder,  Under  the  Covers 

A  VARsiiy  GuidE  To  SaFe  Sex 

by  Duncan  MacDoneH 


Here  is  what  we're  taught  about  sex: 
across  a  crowded  room,  some  dash- 
ing Gatsbyesque  man  sporting  a 
great  smile  and  having  a  good  hair  day 
looks  up  and  sees...  her.  She  has  long 
blonde  hair  and  big  eyes.  They  meet. 
They  go  home.  He  lights  candles  and 
opens  a  bottle  of  wine.  Music  is  piped 
into  the  room,  and  swells  to  a  crecendo  as 
the  lovemaking  begins. 
How  fucking  boring.  And  unrealistic. 
Here's  the  truth.  Unless  you  live  in  a 
cave,  by  the  time  you  leave  university 
you,  or  someone  you  know,  will,  or 
already  has  been,  date-raped. 

Iwishldidn't  have  to  scare  people  like 
that.  But  that's  the  truth. 

According  to  the  American  College 
Health  Association,  one  in  two  college 
women  reported  being  the  victim  of  some 
form  of  sexual  aggression.  One  in  four 
women  were  the  victim  of  rape  or  at- 
tempted rape.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of 
their  attackers  were  either  dating  part- 
ners or  acquaintances.  Canada  isn't  any 
safer.  According  to  a  1992  Statistics 
Canada  report,  more  than  one  in  four 
women  between  the  ages  of  1 8  and  24  had 


experienced  physical  or  sexual  violence 
in  the  past  year,  and  51  per  cent  of  all 
women  polled  reported  having  been 
physically  or  sexually  assaulted  at  some 
point  in  their  lives. 

And  frosh  week  is  the  worst  time. 
According  to  U  of  T  personal  safety 
awareness  officer  Susan  Addario,  "In  the 
past  years,  based  on  reports  from  coun- 
sellors and  colleges,  indications  are  that 
between  25-30  per  cent  of  all  reported 
sexual  assaults  take  place  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  school." 

"Peer  pressure  is  strong  during  orien- 
tation week,"  says  Margaret  Galamb, 
spokesperson  for  U  of  T's  health  serv- 
ices. "Students  have  to  go  through  this 
tough  adjustment  when  they  leave 
home." 

"One  of  the  chief  culprits  is  alcohol," 
she  says. 

"It  does  so  many  things  to  you  in 
terms  of  your  judgement.  We  worry  that 
if  frosh  have  too  much  to  drink,  they 
won't  have  the  self-assuredness  to  say, 
'No,  I'm  not  going  to  do  this.'" 

However  beautiful  sex  can  be,  it  can 
also  be  used  as  a  devastating  weapon. 


Top  Ten  Sassy  Spots  to  Have  Sex  on  Campus 

1.  Rest  nxnns  off  of  women's  washrooms  on  the  13ih  floor  of  Robart's  Library. 

2.  Record  room  at  Hart  House. 

3.  UCQuad. 

4.  The  55  yard  line  at  Varsity  Stadium  {dont  wear  while). 

5.  Any  athletic  centre  track,  some  time  after  1 1  -.(X)  PM. 

6.  The  belfiy  at  1  Spadina  Crescent. 

7.  President  Prichard  s  office  (he's  never  there). 

8.  The  'Varsity  {we  have  a  pull-out  couch). 

9.  Innis  College  rezconstruction  site  (should  be  uninhabited  fw  some  time  to  come). 

10.  U  of  T  police  station.  (They'll  never  sec  you...thcy  can't  see  anything.) 


leaving  emotional  scars  in  the  victim  that 
will  never  entirely  heal.  Whether  you're 
a  man  or  a  woman,  there  are  ways  to  make 
frosh  week  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  comfort- 
able for  everybody,  so  before  you  go  out 
tonight,  make  sure  you  are  confident  that 
you  know  how  to  prevent  an  acquaint- 
ance rape  situation  from  happening. 

Women 

□  Women  should  trust  their  intuition. 
Galamb  says,  "If  a  simation  feels  that 
it's  not  right,  it's  probably  not."  If  you 
feel  uncomfortable,  get  the  hell  out  of  the 
situation.  Don't  be  afraid  to  be  asser- 
tive— be  direct  and  firm,  tell  him,  "No,  I 
don't  want  to  have  sex  with  you." 

□  Sign  up  for  a  Wen-do  course  (pam- 
phlets will  be  distributed  during  orienta- 
tion week).  These  self-defense  courses 
are  heavily  subsidized  at  the  university, 
and  give  women  the  confidence  to  handle 
themselves  in  a  frightening  situation. 

□  Be  aware,  and  don't  let  yourself  gel 
trapped  in  an  uncomfortable  situation — 
if  you  find  yourself  alone  in  a  room  with 
someone  you  don '  t  want  to  be  with,  lea vc 
the  room.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  avoid 
this,  Galamb  says,  is  to  "just  go  with  a 
girlfriend!" 

Men 

□  You're  no  less  of  a  man  if  you  don'i 
have  sex  with  someone — if  you  really 
don't  think  you  can  wait  until  next  Tues- 
day to  have  sex  with  someone,  you're 
definantly  not  mature  enough  to  have  sex 
with  anyone.  "Poor  men — most  of  them 
are  told  it '  s  macho  to  score,"  says  Galano. 

□  Accept  the  woman's  decision  without 
question — if  a  woman  say  s  no  to  sex,  that 
doesn't  mean  she's  rejecting  you.  And 


masturbating  before  going  out  relieves  a 
lot  of  sexual  tension  for  both  sexes! 

Men  and  Women 

□  Avoid  getting  absolutely  plastered — 
frosh  week  is  considered  a  consumption 
week,  and  many  of  you  are  going  to  want 
to  drink  yourself  silly ,  but  remember  that 
excessive  alcohol  clouds  your  judgement 
and  muddles  an  otherwise  clear  mind. 
You'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  meet  that 
special  someone  once  frosh  week  is  over 
and  you're  both  sober. 

Sarah  Niles,  chairperson  for  this  year' s 
SAC  Orientation  agrees  that  frosh  week 
can  be  perilous.  Her  advice:  "If  he's 
worth  it,  you  can  wait  a  week." 

A  Last  Piece  of  Advice 

What  about  when  you've  both  con- 


sented to  sex?  Well,  it's  1994  now,  and 
HIV/AIDS  is  getting  more  frightening 
every  day  (not  to  forget  STD's  like  her- 
pes, gonorrhea,  syphilis,  hepatitis  B, 
etc).  I  have  three  words:  CONDOM, 
CONDOM,  CONDOM! 

Man,  woman  or  anything  in  between, 
BYOC!  And  did  I  mention  wear  a  con- 
dom? They're  cheap,  easy  to  store  (in  a 
cool,  dry  place),  and  can  be  a  hell  of  a  lot 
of  fun. 

Have  I  frightened  you  away  from  hav- 
ing sex  yet?  I  shouldn't.  Understanding 
and  enjoying  our  own  sexuality  is  one  of 
the  most  amazing  aspects  of  being  alive. 
Just  because  we  have  to  take  the  time  to 
understand,  respect  and  love  our  partner 
shouldn '  t  be  a  turn-off !  Al  1  we  have  to  do 
is  take  the  time  to  prepare  oursclf  for  a 
healthy,  safe  sex  life. 


Hey  Frosh:  Sex  is  Wicked,  BUT.  r. 


METHOD 

FAILURE  RATE 

COST 

The  Pill 

0„5-2.5% 

$150-I75/year 

lUD 

SlO-20/year 

Diaphragm 

2-10% 

S8-l(Vyear  plus 

(with  spermicide) 

spermicide 

Vaginal  sponge: 

\0-l4% 

$300/year 

Condom 

S250/ycar 

(with  spermicide) 

Female  sterilization: 

0.015-0.04% 

$150  (covered  by 

OHIP) 

Male  sterilization: 

0.15% 

$100  (coveted  by 

OHIP) 

Namral  Family  Warming: 

2-40* 

ovulation  themiom 

eter.$15 

charting  materials: 

S2(Va 

On  Thursday,  September  15, 

This 
House 


▼    The  University  of  Toronto 

Varsity 


WiU  Be  Open! 


Open  House 

Drop  by  44  St.  George  Street 
between  9-5  and  see  how 
it's  all  done. 
Free  pop  and  chips  for  the  kids! 


Tuesday,  September  6,  1994 
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Bottoms  Up  To  Havinq  Fun  Without  the  Risk 

Drinking  Responsibly  -  Its  Not  as  Hard  as  It  Sounds 

by  Brenda  Qoldstein  Varsity  Staff  HI^^^^^H^^^^^^I^B 


lllllrightletsgogetpissed! 
Party!!!!!!!" 


Despite  the  best  inten- 
tions of  our  administrators  to  take 
the  focus  of  frosh  week  away 
from  alcohol,  this  is  a  statement 
that  will  be  heard  often  these  next 
two  crazy  weeks. 

Frosh  Week  Drinking 

The  Addiction  Research  Foun- 
dation moderate  drinking  guide- 
lines say  you  should  not  drink 
more  than  two  standard  drinks  in 
a  given  day. 

But  let's  get  serious  here.  We're 
talking  about  frosh  week,  so  we're 
talking  about  serious  binge  behav- 
iour. Despite  the  fact  the  Varsity 
is  not  condoning  this  type  of  be- 
haviour, we  all  know  it  happens: 
people  go  out  with  the  sole  inten- 
tion of  getting  ripped. 

Few  people  will  develop  long- 
term  addictions  or  health  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  frosh  week... 
but  bad  things  will  happen,  and 
being  very  drunk  increases  the 


likelihood  that  they  will  happen 

to  you. 

Eric  Single,  the  director  of  re- 
search for  the  Canadian  Centre  for 
Substance  Abuse,  says  light-to- 
moderate  drinkers  that  drink  ex- 
cessively have  the  most  acutely 
harmful  incidents,  such  as  an  im- 
paired driving  incidents,  an  as- 
sault, or  sexual  assault. 

Single  says  that  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  difficult  to  do  studies  on 
the  connection  between  sexual 
assault  and  alcohol  consumption, 
the  anecdotal  evidence  shows 
there  is  a  strong  connection. 

Dennis  James,  the  program  di- 
rector at  the  Donwood  Institute, 
which  specializes  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  and 
alcohol  problems,  says,  "For  the 
majority  of  people  in  university, 
people  may  consume  substances 
abusively,  but  do  not  neccesarily 
become  addicted.  [Risks  are]  more 
to  do  with  intoxication  and  drunk- 
enness, drinking  and  dri  ving,  lower 
inhibition,  lowering  of  moral 


standards,  increased  agression." 
He  says  that  during  frosh  week, 
addiction  is  less  of  a  problem. 
Personal  safety  should  be  your 
main  concern. 

Protect  Yourself! 

No  one  is  going  to  tell  you  not 
to  drink,  but  if  you  do,  minimize 
the  amount  of  damage  that  you 
can  possibly  do  to  yourself,  or  to 
someone  else.  Don't  turn  great 
memories  into  wishes  of  if  you 
had  only  known  what  was  coming 
next. 

Carmy  Cimicata,  the  president 
of  Bacchus  Canada,  an  organiza- 
tion that  advocates  responsible 
drinking  for  students,  says  plan- 
ning ahead  can  go  a  long  way  to 
preventing  an  experience  that 
could  affect  the  rest  of  your  life. 

"Set  your  own  personal  barri- 
ers and  stick  within  them,"  she 
says. 

"Everyone  has  a  different  defi- 
nition [of  how  much  is  to  much], 
the  government  says  no  more  than 
four  drinks,  but  if  you  tell  people 
that,  they  will  laugh  at  you.  If 
you're  dizzy,  fumbling  around, 
having  trouble  handling  your 
money,  slow  down.  Have  some- 
thing else  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which 
you  are  no  longer  sociable;  you  are 
just  obnoxious,"  she  adds. 

Cimicata  has  suggestions  for 
university  drinkers: 

□  Plan  a  buddy  system,  espe- 
cially if  you  are  a  woman.  Make 
sure  no  one  is  ever  left  alone, 
decide  before  you  leave  that  you 
all  will  come  home  together.  Al- 
ways have  a  designated  driver. 

□  Decide  in  advance  if  there  is  a 
possibility  that  you  will  have  sex; 
if  so,  bring  a  condom.  If  you  de- 


cide that  you  will  not,  don't  make 
a  spur  of  the  moment  decision 
when  your  judgment  is  clouded. 

□  Risks  here  are  more  than  a 
serious  case  of  morning  after  re- 
grets, when  alcohol  is  involved, 
both  men  and  women  must  be 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  date  rape, 
or  other  types  of  unwanted  sexual 
advances. 

□  If  this  is  your  first  time  in  the 
big  city,  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  a  very  dangerous  place, 
don't  wander  around  alone  and 
drunk.  Keep  $20  in  your  pocket 
for  an  emergency  and  don't  spend 
it,  you  never  know  when  you  may 
need  a  cab.  "Minimize  the  harm," 
Single  suggests.  "Have  a  contract 
with  a  friend  orparent,  have  a  way 
of  getting  home,  no  questions 
asked." 

□  Decide  how  much  you  are  going 
to  spend  beforehand,  budget  care- 
fully. You  don't  want  to  spend 
your  milk  money  for  October  on 
beer  in  September. 

□  Although  it  sounds  obvious,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  not 
everyone  drinks.  There  are  peo- 
ple who,  for  their  own  reasons, 
cannot  or  will  not  drink  and  they 
should  not  be  excluded  for  their 
decision. 

After  Frosh  Week 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  long 
term  dangers  of  drinking  too  much . 
However,  we  all  like  to  think  noth- 
ing like  that  will  ever  happen  to 
us. 

Cimicata  warns  many  people 
end  up  dropping  out  after  first 
term  because  they  can't  balance 
bottles  and  books. 

James  adds  that  people  can 
start  to  form  associations,  be- 
tween drinking  and  having  a  good 


Driving  into  the  night. 

time,  being  more  sociable,  or,  get- 
ting laid. 

"It's  easy  to  move  into  a  pat- 
tern," he  says.  "If  someone  ques- 
tions if  they  have  a  problem — 
they  have  a  problem." 

He  says  if  you  find  you  are 
asking  yourself  if  you  are  getting 
drunk  too  often,  if  people  are 


(Samantha  Rajasingham  VS) 
bringing  your  drinking  to  your 
attention,  or  if  you  find  yourself 
feeling  guilty  about  how  much  or 
how  often  you  drink,  your  body 
is  trying  to  tell  you  something. 

"Often  they  will  say  'oh  well,' 
and  dismiss  it.  It's  a  warning  sig- 
nal and  ignoring  it  puts  you  at 
risk,"  says  James. 


Alcohol  Stats  of  University  Students 

AvtTdgcnumbcrofdrinksconsunicd  weekly  by  Oniiirio  University 
Students:  12 

Average  number  coosuraed  by  the  same  age  group  in  ihc  general 
population:  6 

Percentage  of  traffic  fatalities  attributable  to  persons  16-24  years 
ofage:3l 

Percentage  of  traffic  injuries  attributable  to  persons  i  6-24  years  of 
age:  33 

Pniporuon  of  all  iraflic  fatalities  in  Canada  in  a  year  thai  involved 
someone  who  bad  been  drinking:  almost  50 
Percentage  of  1 8-20  year  olds  reported  driving  aflcr  drinking  during 
the  past  30  days:  54 

tn  an  average  Ontario  University  of  in,(XX)  Studc.nis: 

740  consume  more  than  35  drinks  a  week 

2,050  consume  15-34  drinks  a  week 

2,000  have  between  five  and  eight  beers  a  silling 

430  have  more  than  eight  beers  a  siiting 


What  Is  Blood  Alcohol 
Concetration  (BAG) 

In  short,  BAC  is  the  concenlradon  of  alcohol  in  the  WcxkI  stream, 
or  amount  of  alcohol  /unit  of  blo<xl. 

The  legal  limit  for  dri  ving  is  .08,  meaning  that  a  diiver  is  impaired 
if  they  have  80mg  of  alcohol/ KXlml  of  blood. 

-  At  .04  one  tends  lo  feel  relaxed. 

-  At  .06  judgment  is  impaired,  one  is  less  able  to  maice  raliooal 
decisions. 

-  At .  1  judgment,  motor  control  aiid  reaction  time  have  deteriorated 
considerably. 

-  At  .3  people  become  unconscious. 

-  At  .4  breathing  may  stop,  death  may  result. 
Source:  the  Canadian  Center  For  Sidtsumce  Abuse 


Some  Sound 
Medical  Advice 

Margaret  Galamb,  co-ordinator  of  community  health  programs  at 
health  services,  warns  that  alcohol  is  not  as  harmless  a  drug  as  we 
would  like  to  think. 

"Alcohol  can  kill,  it  can  affect  us  to  the  point  where  people  stop 
breathing."  She  suggests  drinkers  space  their  drinks  to  one  an  hour, 
have  something  without  alcohol  in  it  between  drinks,  and  eat  before  you 
go- 

"If  you  are  going  to  go  drinking,  be  safe,  drink  responsibly,"  Galamb 
says. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  you  are  "only  having  a 
beer."  There  is  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  in  a  beer,  in  a  glass  of  wine 
and  in  a  shot. 

Gallant  also  says  that  women  can't  drink  as  much  as  men  for 
physiological  reasons. 

"A  woman  cannot  drink  as  much  as  a  man  without  becoming 
intoxicated  faster  because  of  blood  volume."  Women  naturally  have 
more  fatty  tissue,  men  have  more  muscles  and  tend  to  be  larger  in  size 
she  says. 

"Muscles  require  more  blood  and  therefore  have  a  greater  blood 
volume  which  means  that  there  is  greater  dilution  [of  alcohol]." 

Responsibility,  however,  goes  beyond  individual  drinkers.  If  you  are 
hosting  a  party,  even  if  you  aren't  providing  alcohol,  you  can  legally 
be  held  responsible  for  any  harm  done  to  any  one  present. 

If  some  one  drinks  to  the  point  of  being  ill  or  unconscious,  the 
situation  can  be  more  serious  than  a  ride  on  the  porcelain  bus,  and  not 
wanting  to  hear  loud  noises  the  next  day. 

"We  haven't  lost  any  students  but  we  have  had  students  in  comas 
for  several  days,"  says  Galamb.  She  adds  that  if  someone  is  uncon- 
scious, isn'  t  breathing,  can '  t  be  roused  or  is  gagging  and  heaving,  don '  t 
hesitate  to  call  for  help.  A  hospital  may  be  the  only  place  they  can  be 
properly  treated. 

Don' t  give  a  person  who  has  had  too  much  to  drink  coffee,  says  Anne 
Kalvik,  a  pharmacist  at  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation, 

"Drinking  coffee  doesn't  reverse  the  effects,  it  doesn't  sober  you, 
it  doesn't  counteract  the  alcohol.  All  you  will  have  is  a  wide-awake 
drunk." 

If  someone  does  drink  to  the  point  of  passing  out,  stay  with  them. 
Don' t  leave  them  alone.  Make  sure  they  are  lying  on  dieir  right  side,with 
their  right  leg  suaight,  and  their  left  leg  bent  so  they  are  property 
supported.  Make  sure  they  are  breathing  and  rousable. 

Brenda  Goldstein 


UNPLEASANT  SUPRiSES 
(ALCOHOL  AND 

Over  the  Counter  Medica- 
tion; Drinking  in  combination 
with  common  dmp  you  can 
purchase  in  a  drug  store  can  pack 
a  wballop  you  may  not  be  able 
to  handle.  For  example: 

Antihistamims 

Cough  and  coldtnedication,  both 
in  combination  with  alcohol, 
catLse  a  more  pronounced  seda- 
tive effect. 

Pain  Relief  MedictUion  Con- 
taining Codeine 
Codeine  (found  in  222s  and 
Tylenol  #  1 )  Is  a  narcotic,  in  com- 
bination with  the  additive  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  you  wil  1  become 
more  sedated  and  dopey 

Aspirin 

AJonc,  aspirin  or  alcolrol  are  very 
bard  on  your  stomach.  In  com- 
bination the  pain  may  be  tin- 
bearable. 

PrcscriptJon  Medication 

Always  check  with  your  pMr- 
macist  before  drinking  if  you  are 


:THE  MORNING  AFTER 
MEDICATION) 

on  any  kind  of  prescription 
medication,  seemingly  unre- 
lated drugs  can  have  cftccls  far 
beyond  what  you  would  ex- 
pect. For  example: 

Some  Anti-infec(ives/Antibi(U- 
ics,  or  Antifugals 

Tltese  drugs  can  aiuse  violent 
physical  reactions,  in  other 
wfxrds  you  may  find  yourself 
sick  as  a  dog  when  you  mix  the 
two. 

Anti-anxiety  Medication 
Sleep  disordermedication  and/ 
or  anti-depressants  in  combi- 
nation with  a!cc*ol  can  caus<; 
more  pronouced  central  nerv- 
ous system  depression. 

Anne  Kalvik,  pharmacist  at 
the  Addiction  Research  Foun- 
dation says  that  if  ytm  are  on 
any  mocKl  altering  dnig,  it  is 
generally  a  good  idea  to  suy 
away  from  alcohol. 

Source:  Anne  Kalvik,  Addiction 
Research  Fomdalion 
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ATTENTION 

To  All  Students 
Until  Further  Notice 

MARCH  BREAK 

has  been 

CANCELLED 

and  as  of  Sept  06,  1994 
All  students  must  enjoy 

"MUNCH  BREAK" 


Carlos  and  Pepe's  will  give  you 

Deluxe  Tacos  on  a  bed  of  Rice  for 
Only  25  cents  with  student  I.D. 


1 4"  I  GOVERNMENT  OF  CARLOS  AND  PEPE'S 

"No  Strings  Attached" 


Carlos  &  Pepe's 
87  Avenue  Road 
920-2288 

2  HRS  FREE  PARKING  DAILY 


*Limit  one  plate  per  person 


Offer  ends 
Sept.  11,  1994 


Tuesday,  September  6,  1994 


Varsity  Oriemtatiom  Supflememt  '94  S5 


On  Your  Own  For  the  First  Time 

UiNivERsiiy  CuliURE  ANd  Noisy  NEiqhbouRS  ^  A  VARsiiy  Forum 


Today  marks  the  first  day  offrosh  season,  where 
St  George  Street  is  lined  with  hazy  eyed  teenag- 
ers asking  for  directions  to  the  bookstore.  Many 
are  leaving  home  and  moving  into  residence  or  an 
off-campus  house  for  the first  time.  What  should  they 
expect?  How  will  they  get  invol  ved  inUofT  life  7  Who 
the  hell  is  the  Engineering  Skule  Band? 

The  Varsity  invited  four  U  of  T  students  to  ponder 
and  pontificate  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  ploughing 
their  own  pastures.  The  following  discussion  was 
held  at  the  Varsity  on  Sept.  1  and  was  moderated  by 
residence  and  off-campus  veteran,  Duncan 
MacDonell. 

Duncan  MacDonell:  Let 's  go  around  the  room  and 

introduce  ourselves. 

Valia  Reinsalu:  My  name  is  Valia  Reinsalu,and  I 
lived  off  campus  for  my  first  year  of  university  at 
McMaster. 

Jennifer  Richards:  I'm  Jen  Richards,  and  I  live  in 
Whitney  Hall.  My  home  was  at  St.Clair  and  Yonge. 
Ahmad  Munuddin:  My  name's  Ahmad  and  I  was 
also  at  UC.  I've  lived  in  residence  for  two  years 
because  my  family  is  from  Markham,  and  that's 
really,  really  far  away  from  U  of  T,  and  we  didn't 
have  a  second  car. 

Kerri  Huffman:  Hi,  I'm  Kerri  Huffman,  and  I  lived 
in  Oshawa  with  my  parents  before  I  moved  down- 
town to  go  to  Ryerson  and  then  I  moved  to  residence 
at  U  of  T  because  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good 
way  to  meet  people.  You  know  what  the  strange 
thing  about  that  is?  The  people  I  met  in  residence,  I 
don't  know  them  anymore,so  I  guess  I  didn't  do  a 
goodjob! 

Duncan:  That's  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  to  move 
into  residence,  isn  'tit?  Youwant  to  meet  people  when 
you  leave  home. 

Jen:  I  think  it's  the  beds  that  connect  you  to  people 
in  residence,  instead  of  acommon  interest.  It's  harder 
to  bond  with  people  who  you  don't  have  any 
common  interests  with  other  than  where  you  live. 
Valia:  During  the  four  years  I  was  at  Mac  I  was  on 
the  swim  team  and  I  also  shared  a  house.  That  way 
I  hung  out  with  people  in  combination — I  hung 
aroundwith  peoplewboweiein  ^ideneeand  were 
also  off-campus. 

Kerri:  It's  a  bond  of  proximity.  You  live  with 
people;  you  eat  with  them;  you  share  washrooms 
and  the  common  room  with  them,  so  they're  the 
easiest  people  to  go  out  with  because  they  live  right 
next  to  you. 

Ahmad:  You  meet  a  lot  of  people  in  residence,  you 
really  do.  You  can  get  involved  in  the  school  more 
easily,  too.  If  you  live  in  a  residence  or  a  co-op  or 
whatever,  it's  easier  to  join  clubs  and  the  Varsity  and 
things  like  that  because  you  don't  have  to  travel 
much,  so  you  don't  worry  about  it  taking  up  too 
much  of  your  time. 

Jen:  And  residence  is  a  good  idea  for  people  who 
wouldn't  otherwise  make  friends.  It's  a  good  expe- 
rience for  them  because  at  least  they're  forced  to  be 
in  a  network.  I  mean,  you  always  see  off-campus 
people  who  look  like... 
Ahmad: . . .  zombies! 

Jen:  Exactly.  It  makes  me  sad.  Some  of  them,  sure, 
they're  enjoying  themselves  and  they've  got  their 
network  of  friends,  but  I  feel  sorry  for  the  ones  who 
walk  around,  lost  in  the  big  city,  like  they're  just  a 
face  or  a  number. 

Kerri:  I  think  another  thing  is  that  residence  is  a  good 
transition  between  home  and  living  on  yourown.  It's 
a  stepping  stone  in  between.  You  go  to  residence,  and 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about  getting  food — I  mean, 
as  bad  as  residence  food  is,  at  least  you  don't  have 
to  prepare  it. 

Valia:  You  get  more  of  a  regimented  schedule,  too. 
Kerri:  It's  really  incestuous,  because  everyone  lives 
in  such  close  proximity  to  one  another  that  you  know 
what  everyone's  doing.  And  it's  a  real  haven  for 
gossip. 

Duncan:  Were  your  expectations  of  residence  any 

different  than  what  you  got? 

Kerri:  I  thought  residence  would  be  a  lot  more 

political. 

Jen:  I  thought  rez  would  be  a  little  more  wild. 

Kerri:  The  year  before  I  came  to  rez,  they  had  the 

worst  GPA  of  any  of  the  residences,  so  when  I  came, 

they  were  trying  to  clean  up  their  act  a  little.  It's  so 

easy  to  go  out  and  do  whatever  you  want,  because 

there's  always  someone  in  the  house  going  out.  And 

there  were  always  groups  that  would  come  in  around 

three  in  the  morning  and  wake  everyone  up. 

Duncan:  What  about  drinking? 

Ahmad:  Oh,  they  drink  a  lot!  Every  time  I  went  to 

the  common  room,  there  was  this  big  guy  watching 

TV  with  a  converter  and  potato  chips,  and  he  always 

had  a  big  glass  filled  with  beer  or  wine. 

Kerri:  We  never  had  that! 

Jen:  My  sister  goes  to  Western,  and  drinking  seems 

much  more  common  there. 

Valia:  At  Mac,  in  my  last  year,  they  started  banning 


Kerri:  For  me  it  did,  because  I  could  never  get 
anything  done  at  home. 

Jen:  If  I  stayed  home  I  think  I  would  have  done 
better.  It' s  easier  to  be  taken  by  people — if  someone 
came  by  and  said  "Let's  go  shopping,"  or  "Let's  go 
drinking,"  sometimes  I'd  drop  everything.  I  don't 
have  quite  enough  discipline  yet. 
Kerri:  That' s  what  I  found  in  residence;  not  so  much 
when  I  lived  off-campus.  When  I  was  in  residence, 
it  was  like,  every  night  I  would  go  do  something.  But 
then  I  started  getting  papers  back  in  first  term  and  I 
was  getting  really  bad  marks  and  I  thought  "Oh,  my 
God,  I'd  better  smarten  up."  People  didn't  see  me 
in  second  half.  I  think  it's  harder  in  residence  to  do 
well.  People  who  did  well  went  to  the  library  most 
nights. 

Valia:  I  lived  where  I  had  the  best  of  both  worlds 
because  I  could  go  to  the  library  to  work,  and  I  could 
drop  by  residence,  say  hi  to  friends,  and  go  to  the 
pub. 

Ahmad:  There  are  a  lot  of  distractions  in  residence. 
Everyone  has  different  schedules.  If  you  have  a  test 
on  Wednesday,  you're  studying  for  it.  But  if  your 
friends  had  theirs  on  Tuesday,  they're  going  out  to 
the  movies. 

Jen:  There's  always  that  one  person  who's  up  for 
everything  and  he  would  always  catch  you. 
Kerri:  Li  ving  in  residence  also  makes  it  easy  to  skip 
classes.  People  have  differ- 
ent schedules,  and  if  you  start 
talking,  or  sitting  around,  you 
think,  "Oh,  it's  only  one 
class." 


quad  parties  because  they  were  all  getting  out  of 
hand. 

Duncan:  Ahmad,  as  a  non-drinker,  do  you  feel  any 
extra  pressure  to  drink? 

Ahmad:  No,  not  really.  I  just  told  my  friends  that 
I  don '  t  drink,  so  they  knew.  As  long  as  you  can  have 
a  good  time  with  them,  you  don't  feel  any  pressure 
to  drink.  For  some  people  it's  hard,  though. 
Duncan:  What  do  you  miss  most  about  home? 
Jen:— MYBED! 

Kerri:  Oh,  God,  yes!  Residence  beds  are  the  worst! 
They're  these  little  skinny  things,  and  it  seems  that 
everyone's  always  got  a  partner  over.  In  residence, 
the  woman  above  me  had  her  boyfriend  over  all  the 
time,  and  all  you  could  hear  were  these  squeaking 
sounds.  It  was  awful. 
Jen:  We've  got  one  of  those  in  Whitney. 
Valia:  I  didn't  really  miss  anything.  I'm  always  up 
for  a  challenge  and  that's  why  1  removed  myself  from 
my  Toronto  home-base  and  left  the  city. 
Kerri:  One  of  the  things  that  I  missed  about  home 
was  space. 

Duncan:  But  what  about  those  magic  cupboards 
that  get  replenished  with food  whenever  you  take  food 
out? 

Kerri:  That's  what  coming  home  on  weekends  is 
for,  food  and  laundry. 

Ahmad:  I'm  a  home  boy.  I  love  being  at  home.  I'm 

^^BuT  whAT  AbouT  ihosE  MAqic  cup" 
boARds  rhAT  qer  REpUNished  wirh 
food  whENEVER  yov  taIce  Food  OUT?''  "Z^^^:::^ 

••••••••••  Icame  down  in  the  morning  I 

would  go  to  all  my  classes  because  you  made  that 
initial  effort  to  get  there,  but  if  you  stay  at  residence, 
you  think,  "Oh,  I'll  just  nap  for  two  hours." 
Valia:  I  didn't  live  too  far  away  from  university, 
about  the  distance  from  U  of  T  to  Bathurst,  but  it  still 
made  enough  of  a  difference  for  me  to  stay  on  campus 
during  the  day. 

Duncan:  Valia,  you  lived  on  your  own  when  you 
name  to  U  ofT.  Did  you  have  much  trouble  meeting 
people? 

Valia:  Not  terribly.  I  met  lots  of  people  in  classes, 
but  outside  of  classes,  you  didn't  really  have  any- 
where to  meet. 

Duncan:  What  are  the  off-campus  meeting  places  ? 
Kerri:  I  lived  in  Campus  Co-op  and  we  used  to  go 
to  Futures  all  the  time.  And  the  year  before  I  would 
go  to  the  Dance  Cave  every  Thursday,  and  I  would 
meet  people  from  my  classes  there. 
Valia:  I  lived  in  Campus  Co-op  too,  and  it  was  the 
same  thing.  Bloor  Street  would  be  a  hangout. 
Jen:  There's  always  a  lot  of  backpacks  in  the  UC. 
Union. 

Duncan:  If  you  're  living  at  home,  there  will  always 
be  a  constant  pressure  from  your  parents  to  do  well 
at  school.  Does  that  help  you  at  all? 
Jen:  I  actually  didn't  find  that  my  parents  pressured 
me.  I  did  well  in  high  school,  and  they  would  say, 
"We're  going  to  let  you  do  whatever  you  want  to 
do." 

Valia:  I  noticed  a  huge  change  in  parental  pressure 
when  I  moved  back  to  Toronto  from  Hamilton  to  go 
to  school  at  U  of  T.  Now  that  there's  no  long- 
distanced  phone  call  involved,  they  call  me  all  the 
time.  They  worry  that  I  might  be  out  and  gallavanting 
around  when  they  don' t  realize  that  I  could  have  been 
gallavanting  around  in  Hamilton.  When  I  was  in 
Hamilton,  they  thought  I  just  went  there  to  go  to 
school. 

Kerri:  I  had  the  same  problem  after  first-year  when 
I  moved  back  home.  During  my  first  year  was  when 
I  first  experienced  real  freedom,  and  my  friends  and 
I  could  go  out  all  night  long.  And  then  •••••< 
I  came  home,  and  I'd  be  out  until  two 
o'clock,  and  my  parents  would  freak. 
I'd  say,  "Well,  when  I'm  at  school 
I'm  up  'til  all  hours  and  you  don't 
know,"  and  my  father  would  say, 
"Yes.  But  I  don't  know  so  I  don't 
care."  s  •  •  •  • 

Jen:  When  I  went  out  during  the  summer  and  my 
mother  asked  when  I'd  be  back,  I  told  her  I  wasn't 
sure.  She'd  say  "Listen,  as  long  as  you're  under  my 
roof,  you'll  abide  by  my  rules," — that  famous  line! 
Duncan:  How  do  your  parents  feel  about  your 
moving  out? 

Valia:  My  parents  thought  MacMaster  was  a  good 
school  and  I  could  come  back  to  U  of  T  if  I  wanted. 
Ahmad :  I  think  my  parents  wanted  me  to  come  back. 
They  felt  two  years  was  enough. 
Kerri:  I  think  that  my  parents  thought  that  it  was 
really  expensive,  because  they  had  to  pay  my  rent 
and  stuff.  I  also  think  that  it  actually  forced  them  to 
do  things  together. 

Jen:  I  think  it's  also  a  matter  of  entering  a  new  phase 
in  everyone's  life,  not  just  my  own.  It's  acompletely 


a  mama's  boy  and  a  daddy's  boy.  I  wanted  to  be 
away  though.  I  was  away  for  two  years,  and  it  was 
great,  but  alot  of  things  were  happening  at  home.  My 
brother  was  growing  up,  and  I  just  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  be  back  there  for  a  while. 
Duncan:  What 's  your first  memory  of  moving  out? 
Valia:  Moving  out?  I  was  just  happy.  It's  my  own 
place,  I  could  go  ou;  and  take  a  walk;  I  could  sit  and 
«read  a  book. Hiked  the  tranquillity  of  being  on^sny 
own. 

Jen:  My  first  memory  was  terrible!  When  I  moved 
in,  nobody  was  there  to  greet  us.  You  just  get  your 
room  key  and  that  was  it  until  frosh  week  started.  I 
remember  sitting  in  my  room  and  crying  because  I 
was  all  alone.  I  sat  there  and  cried,  and  I  phoned  my 
friends  from  Toronto,  and  said,  "Come  and  get  me 
out  of  here!" 

Valia:  I  felt  up  to  the  challenge.  I  thought  it  was  great. 
Ahmad:  I  had  two  first  memories.  I  was  really 
excited.  I  thought,  "My  gosh,  this  feels  so  different! 
I'm  going  to  be  able  to  do  whatever  I  want!"  Also, 
I  remember  when  I  moved  in,  there  was  this  elderly 
German  porter  named  Karl.  My  parents  were  there, 
my  brother  was  there,  and  Karl  was  showing  us  the 
rooms,  and  he  said  "Our  students,  they  study  hard 
during  the  week,  and  then  on  Friday  they  invite  over 
their  girlfriends,"  and  I  thought,  "Oh  my  gosh!" 
because  my  parents  were  standing  there  looking  at 
me.  I  just  smiled  at  them. 
Kerri:  I  moved  into  an  apartment  up  at  St.Clair  and 
Yonge,  and  I  think  it  was  just  a  feeling  of  sheer  glee. 
All  of  the  walls  had  my  pictures  on  them  and  it  was 
my  place.  I  was  1 8  when  I  moved  out  and  I  remember 
we  drank  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  it  felt  like  an  illicit 
pleasure — which  is  a  total  lie  because  I  could  have 
drank  it  at  home.  But  it  feels  different. 
Valia:  I  think  it's  important  that  when  you  do  move 
out  that  you  have  at  least  one  other  person  in  the 
room  with  you.  In  my  case  it  was  a  house  with  five 
people.  I  couldn't  say  that  I  moved  out  on  my  own. 
I  think  it's  important  that  when  you  make  that  first 
step  that  there  are  at  least  some  other  people  around 
instead  of  living  all  alone  in  an  apartment. 
Jen:  You're  right.  I  remember  on  my  first  night,  there 
was  just  nobody  there.  It  was  a  matter  of  getting 
through  those  first  few  hours  before  you  meet  your 
new  friends. 

Valia:  Yeah,  and  you  hone  your  social  skills  that 
way. 

Ahmad :  That '  s  why  it '  s  so  good  that  they  have  dons 
in  residence. 

Jen:  You  can  look  to  them  if  you  have  a  problem. 
You  know  they're  not  going  to  be  your  close  friends, 
but  it's  good  to  have  them  there. 
Ahmad:  I  guess  that's  their  job,  too. 
Kerri:  I  don't  know.  I  really  liked  my  don. 
Duncan:  Was  she  more  of  a  surrogate  parent  or  a 
friertd? 

Kerri:  For  me  she  was  more  of  a  friend.  I  was  one 
of  the  oldest  people  in  rez,  and  we  had  a  lot  of 
common  interests,  and  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking 
about  theoetical  things  that  we  were  both  doing  in 
class.  ' 

Duncan:  Does  living  away  from  home  help  you  at 

school? 


new  phase  for  your  parents  as  well.  And  it's  hard  at 
first  until  my  mom  got  used  to  me  not  being  there, 
and  then  learned  to  do  things  her  way  again.  And 
when  I  came  back  home  this  summer  it  was  just  as 
hard  for  me  as  it  was  for  her. 
Valia:  My  brother  has  this  famous  line  that  rings  in 
my  head  every  once  and  a  while:  "Oh  yeah,  Valia, 
I  almost  forgot  I  had  a  sister."  When  he  said  that, 
that's  when  it  started  to  hit  home. 
Ahmad:  When  you  go  home  it's  like  "I  didn't  make 
the  mess,  I  don '  i  have  to  clean  up,"  but  I  know  when 
I  did. 

Duncan:  Whenyou  go  home  to  visit,  what  things  do 
you  do? 

Jen:  I  call  up  friends  from  high  school  that  I  haven't 
seen  for  a  while. 

Kerri:  The  first  couple  years  I  was  away  I  went 
home  a  lot.  Now  I  don't  come  home  very  often.  The 
strange  thing  is,  now  when  I  go  back  to  my  parents, 
it's  their  home,  whereas  I  used  to  think,  "I'm  going 
home." 

Duncan:  Do  your  parents  treat  you  any  differently 

now? 

Valia:  They  try  in  the  beginning.  For  the  first  10  or 
15  minutes,  they're  totally  cool,  and  then  after  you 
sit  down  with  them  for  the  next  couple  of  hours,  if 
you  stay  that  long,  it  gets  back  to  the  nagging  thing. 
Kerri:  I  think  as  long  as  I  stay  away  from  the  whole 
issue  of  jobs,  then  they  treat  me  differently,  but  as 
soon  as  they  ask  me  what  I'm  doing,  it's  like:  "Now 
why  are  you  doing  that?  You  should  have  become  a 
doctor,"  and  "I  can't  believe  you  can  live  on  that 
little  income."  It's  different  in  the  sense  that  after  I 
was  living  on  my  own  and  paying  for  things  by 
myself,  I  finally  realized  I  didn't  have  to  lie  to  them 
anymore!  So  I  think  that  since  I'm  really  upfront 
about  what  I'm  doing  now  they  treat  me  differently. 
Ahmad:  A  lot  more  freedom,  too.  I  had  a  lot  of 
freedom  growing  up,  but  even  after  coming  back  from 
residence,  they  treat  me  more  like  an  adult.  More  like 
a  self. 

Duncan:  Jen.  do  you  want  to  talk  about  the  sorority 

you  were  in  ? 

Jen:  I  joined  a  sorority,  and  I  did  it  second  term.  I 
didn't  do  it  because  I  felt  like  there  was  an  empty 
space  in  my  lifeand  I  got  lonely  and  I  needed  friends. 
I  did  it  because  I  wanted  something  else  to  do.  I  could 
have  done  something  more  useful,  sure,  and  I  agree 
100  per  cent  that  there  are  better  things  to  do  with 
your  time,  but  I  enjoyed  it  and  I  met  a  lot  of  really 
good  friends. 

Duncan:  It  seems  really  important.  I  mean,  you 've 
all  got  something  you  're  doing  in  an  extracurricular 
fashion,  otherwise  I  probably  wouldn  'thave  met  any 
of  you.  That  almost  plays  more  of  a  crucial  role  than 
moving  out. 

Jen:  I  agree.  There  are  people,  even  at  rez,  that  you 
never  see  at  all.  Ever.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  I  saw 
people  come  into  the  dining  hall  to  spend  their  meal 
plan,  and  I  felt  like  asking,  "Where  were  you  hiding 
yourself?" 

Duncan:  What's  the  worst  thing  about  moving  out? 
Kerri:  Having  to  move  back  home  at  the  end  of  the 
year! 

Valia:  The  times  I  feel  worst  is  when  I  can't  come 
home  for  somebody's  birthday.  You  know,  missing 
your  family  and  friends  from  school. 
Ahmad:  Sometimes  I  get  really  lonely.  I'm  a  To- 
ronto person,  where  all  my  friends  live  in  Toronto, 
and  the  worst  pan  about  residence  for  me  was  that 
my  friends  in  classes  would  go  home  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  and  I  would  go  back  to  residence.  I  had  my 
residence  friends,  sure,  but  it  wasn't  the  same  thing. 
That  was  really  hard.  I'd  be  walking  back,  and  I  knew 
that  the  guys  inside  would  be  doing  something,  but 
my  buddies  from  high  school,  they  were  all  going 
home,  they  were  deserting  me,  they  were  leaving  me. 


^^WhEN  I  MOV  Ed  OUT^  I  REMEMbER 
WE  dRANk  A  bonlE  of  WIN E^  ANd  IT 
FeIt  UUe  an  ilUc'lT  plEASURE. '' 


Duncan:  Any  closing  thoughts? 
Valia:  When  you're  moving  away  from  home,  make 
sure  you  know  why  you're  moving  away.  If  you're 
going  to  residence,  remember  that  you're  there 
because  you're  going  to  school.  And  it's  your  money 
that  you're  spending.  Have  fun,  get  involved  with  a 
lot  of  other  things,  don't  just  be  a  bookworm. 
Ahmad:  Residence  is  like  an  opportunity.  You've 
got  to  take  it  You've  got  to  sieze  the  day,  carpediem. 
Being  on  your  own  is  really  great. 
Valia:  And  always  make  sure  you  have  reality 
checks  every  once  and  a  while,  because  the  worst 
thing  would  be  that  you  have  to  move  back  home. 
Why?  Because  you're  out  of  school. 
Jen:  The  year  flies  by  fast. 
Kerri:  It  does. 


At  last. . . 
affordable  cellular 
you'll  find 
everywhere! 


Affordable  Cellular  for  safety  and 
convenience.. .and  there  couldn't  be 
a  smarter  time  to  get  it! 


$19.95  a  month:  that's  Amigo  Safety! 

Amigo  Safety  is  the  cellular  package  that's  perfect  for 
people  concerned  with  safety  on  the  road.  For  only 
$19.95  a  month,  you  can  put  Amigo  Safety  in  your  car  - 

so  you  can  reach  others -and  they  can  reach  you!  If  you  drive  during  the  school  year  isn't  that  kind  of  safety 
and  security  the  perfect  reason  to  have  cellular?  And  now  Amigo  makes  it  so  affordable! 

$29.95  a  month:  that's  Amigo  Personal!  That's  all  it  costs  to  be  talking  anywhere. 

And  it  includes  free  calling  every  weekend!  Amigo  Personal  ■Bi^^     f^ny  portable  -  so  you  can  contact  whoever 
...wherever!  Friends  or  family  while  you're  driving  around    ^^H^H   or  walking  home  from  a  late  night  class. 
Call  it  personal  freedom  like  you  never  had  it  before!  Because  it's  affordable  like  never  before! 

How  does  it  work?  Couldn't  be  easier.  When  you  get  your  Amigo  Safety  or  Amigo  Personal  package  you'll  find 
it  contains  an  easy-to-follow  instruction  booklet  along  with  video  cassette  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have.  Just  follow  the  simple  instructions  and  you'll  be  ready  to  make  your  first  cellular  call  in  just  moments. 
How  do  you  pay  for  Amigo?  That's  easy,  too.  Your  monthly  fee  plus  any  calling  time-charges  and  taxes 
will  appear  automatically  on  your  monthly  credit  card  statement.  How  do  you  order  Amigo?  Easiest  of 
all.  just  call  this  number  and  we'll  have  your  new  Amigo  to  you  within  forty-eight  hours! 

Call  now.  1-800-704-2472 

Or  look  for  Amigo  in  stores  where  you  shop  everyday. 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL  OFFER:  Prepay  now  -  get  long  distance  at  1/2  price! 


Amigo  Safety:  $149.95 

Prepay  the  first  8  months  and  we'll  give  you 
50%  off  the  cost  of  all  your  Canadian  long 
distance  calls!  Simply  prepay  your  Amigo 
service-  and  enjoy  the  reward  of  half-price 
long  distance  calling! 


Amigo  Personal:  $229.95 

Prepay  the  first  8  months  and  we'll  give  you  50%  off  the 
cost  of  all  your  Canadian  long  distance  calls  -  in  addition  to 
free  local  calling  all  weekend  already  included  with  Amigo 
Personal!  Free  weekends  plus  half-price  long  distance  call- 
ing -  just  for  paying  the  regular  monthly  fee  in  advance! 


Away  at  school?  What  better  time  to  have  Amigo! 

Back  to  School  Special  Offer  valid  until  September  30,  1994.  Prepaid  offers  are  non-refundable. 


Tuesday,  September  6,  1994 
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Room  For  Rent 


HElpful  HiNTs  TO  FiNdiNq  Off^CAivipus  HousiNq     by  JeFF  BIuncIeU   VARsiiy  StaFF 


Every  student  reaches  a  point 
where  they  have  had  enough 
of  residence  life.  They  have 
grown  sick  of  cafeteria  food,  and 
tired  of  midnight  fire  alarms.  In 
short,  they  are  ready  to  take  on 
the  big  bad  world  of  RENTING. 

The  housing  office  in  the  Koflcr 
centre  boasts  listings  for  over 
3,000  rooms,  so  there  must  be  the 
perfect  place  for  you  out  there 
somewhere.  There  are  also  2,999 
potential  nightmares. 

The  possible  pitfalls  are  many, 
from  the  building  itself  to  the 
people  within.  Whether  for  better 
or  for  worse  the  place  you  live  will 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  kind  of 
year  you  have.  As  they  say  in  the 
beer  ads,  "Where  you  live  is  where 


you  are"  (or  something  like  that). 

Unless  you  can  afford  to  live  on 
your  own,  you're  faced  with  the 
reality  of  roommates.  This  reality 
of  student  life  has  been  the  topic 
of  a  number  of  summer  movies, 
showing  it,  quite  truthfully  as  a 
source  of  both  unbounded  joy  and 
constant  annoyance. 

With  roommates  you  instantly 
have  someone  to  proof-read  your 
essays,  a  euchre  partner,  a  drink- 
ing buddy,  and  someone  to  watch 
Jeopardy  with. 

Unfortunately  you  also  get 
someone  drinking  the  last  of  your 
milk,  someone  playing  games  on 
your  computer,  and  someone  beat- 
ing you  at  Jeopardy. 

There  is  also  the  unofficial  room- 


mate— that  is,  the  boyfriend/giri- 
friend  of  the  official  housemate. 
This  person  is  easily  recognizable 
as  the  one  who  eats  your  food, 
watches  your  TV,  and  gets  more 
phone  calls  than  the  rest  of  you 
combined,  but  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  those  who  pay  rent.  It 
can  make  you  wonder  if  maybe, 
somewhere,  there  is  a  house  of 
people  who  haven't  seen  their 
roommate  in  three  weeks  and  are 
laughing  at  you. 

At  this  point  you  may  think 
you  have  a  good  idea  of  who  does 
and  does  not  live  in  your  house. 
But  wait,  there  is  more!  What 
about  the  four,  six  and  eight-leg- 
ged residents?  Living  anywhere 
near  Kensington  Market  involves 


Home  Away  From  Home 


Continued  from  page  1 

the  dorms. 

Also  they  are  all  easy  to  find 
and  rent  is  fairiy  standardized. 
None  of  this  is  available  if  you 
decide  to  go  hunting  for  a  private 
apartment. 

You  have  now  entered  the  world 
of  vacancy  listings,  answering 
machines  and  the  dreaded  answer 
of  "I'm  sorry,  the  room  has  al- 
ready been  rented."  Natalie,  an 
undergrad  in  her  final  year  echoes 
a  common  complaint. 

"It's  so  frustrating,"  says 
Natalie.  "Nine  out  of  ten  phone 
calls  you  get  an  answering  ma- 
chine, and  I  have  to  leave  an  out  of 
town  number  so  they  never  phone 
back.  When  you  get  through  to  a 
real  person  the  place  has  already 
been  taken." 

The  first  decision  for  renters  is 
how  many  people  they  want  to 
live  with,  and  whether  they're 
willing  to  share  with  strangers. 
Shared  accommodation  is  always 
cheaper  and  usually  easier  to  find, 
being  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
housing  centre's  listings.  But  it 
throws  a  new  twist  into  the  plot: 
you  are  no  longer  just  checking 
out  the  place,  you  are  sizing  up 
your  potential  house  mates  -  and 
they're  sizing  up  you. 

I  once  decided  to  move  in  with 
four  strangers  in  a  five-bedroom 
house,  based  on  sharing  one  pot  of 
tea  and  a  20-  minute  conversation 
with  one  of  the  four  people.  I  met 
the  others  after  I  had  moved  in.  A 
month  later  I  wasn't  even  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  person  I 
had  met,  but  the  other  three  and  I 
were  tight  friends.  Go  figure! 

That  unpredictability  is  the 
essence  of  private  housing.  It  can 
turn  out  fantastic,  or  blow  up  in 
your  face.  With  that  in  mind,  never 
ever  take  the  first  place  you  look 
at  on  the  spot,  you'll  always  be 
wondering  if  there  was  something 
better.  But  be  careful,  long-term 
procrastination,  looking  for  the 
perfect  spot  for  days  and  weeks 
will  inevitably  leave  you  home- 
less. 

Co-op  Housing 

For  the  perpetual  fence-sitter, 
there  is  one  more  option  -  co-op 
housing:  Designed  in  1936  as  a 
cheaper  alternative  to  residence, 
the  Toronto  Co-op  Association 
now  administers  3 1  houses  on  the 
north  west  edge  of  campus,  each 
holding  10  to  12  students.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  their  occupants 
are  from  U  of  T,  with  the  remain- 
der being  from  Ryerson  and  OCA. 

Matthew  Hill,  a  three-year 
veteran  of  co-op  living,  with  an- 
other two  years  of  residence  ex- 
perience, believes,  "Co-op  takes 
the  best  of  the  residence  experi- 
ence without  the  humoungous 
buildings,  and  without  the  huge 


fees,"  says  Hill. 

He  says  the  eclectic  nature  of 
the  houses  gives  the  same  cross- 
discipline  contact  that  residences 
offer  but  with  a  greater  degree  of 
maturity.  The  average  age  in  the 
houses  is  around  22,  with  frosh 
and  grad  students  randomly  mixed 
in  each  house. 

The  most  appealing  aspect  of 
the  co-op  living  arrangement  is 
the  autonomy  that  each  house 
enjoys.  Rules  about  smoking, 
noise  and  cleaning  chores  are  made 
by  committee  of  the  members  of 
each  house.  As  residents  often 
live  in  the  co-op  units  for  two  of 
three  years,  there  is  the  opportu- 
nity for  advancement  into  paying 
jobs  in  the  co-op  office. 

The  housing  glut  being  experi- 
enced by  the  official  residences  is 
al  so  being  feltby  the  co-op  houses. 
Even  with  a  stepped-up  advertis- 
ing approached  there  are  still  sin- 
gle rooms  with  meal  plans  avail- 
able. The  prices  for  those  rooms 
run  almost  $200  a  month  less  than 
official  residences  many  of  which 
also  still  have  beds  available  but 
only  in  double  rooms. 

Off -Campus  Renting 

With  all  these  options,  it's  re- 
ally up  to  each  individual  to  de- 
cide what  they  want  and  then  try 
to  find  it.  With  that,  the  campus 
housing  office  in  the  KofflerCen- 
tre  can  help  immensely.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  listings  (updated  daily) 
of  vacant  rooms,  they  also  pro- 
vide information  on  rent  increases 
and  the  Rental  Housing  Protec- 
tion Act.  They  also  will  put  stu- 
dents in  touch  with  lawyers  who 
handle  tenants'  issues  and  with 
the  registration  offices  of  various 
residences,  both  official  and  non- 
affiliated. While  it  may  not  be 
one-stop-shopping,  it  is  certainly 
a  good  first  step  in  any  housing 
search. 

The  office  does  most  of  its 
business  in  the  late  summer.  Ac- 
cording to  Pearl  Karimalis,  the 
acting  director,  in  February  the 
office  had  only  269  undergrads 
looking  for  housing  compared  to 
394  in  June,  1 ,5 1 5  in  July  and  as 
many  as  400  a  day  in  August.  So 
don't  feel  bad  if  you've  left  it  to 
the  last  minute;  so  has  everyone 
else! 

The  search  for  off-campus  liv- 
ing quarters  can  lead  you  far  afield, 
so  be  careful.  The  rent  invariably 
decreases  as  you  move  away  from 
campus,  but  remember  to  add  $70 
a  month  for  a  TTC  pass  and  don't 
discount  the  exua  time  travelling 
will  take.  Getting  up  20  minutes 
earlier  may  not  seem  like  much 
now,  but  wait  until  some  Friday 
morning  in  January.  Lxx:ation, 
location,  location. 

That  brings  us  to  the  final,  and 
least  appealing  option — commut- 


ing. In  first  year  I  knew  two  engi- 
neering students  who  drove  from 
Barrie  every  day.  One  guy  would 
drive  here  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  would  drive  horne  in  the 
early  evening.  This  arrangement 
allowed  each  of  them  one  hour  of 
studying  in  the  passenger  seat 
each  day,  totalling  1 30  hours  for 
the  year.  On  the  down  side,  they 
put  26,000  km  on  their  Honda 
Civic  and  spent  over  $1,000  on 
gas. 

Wherever,  however,  and  with 
whoever  you  choose  to  live,  re- 
member the  most  important  thing 
is  to  be  comfortable.  Saving  $30  a 
month  does  not  balance  living  with 
people  you  don't  like,  or  spend- 
ing two  hours  a  day  on  the  sub- 
way (with  people  you  really 
don't  like). 


a  decision  between  cockroaches 
and  mice.  My  personal  choice  is 
for  mice.  Cockroaches  make 
creepy  noises  and  are  dirty.  Mice 
are  cute,  furry  and  have  much 
more  personality  than  cock- 
roaches. Last  year  wc  had  one 
who  would  watch  TV  with  us. 
Finally  I  had  someone  I  could  beat 
at  Jeopardy. 

In  seven  years  of  renting,  I  have 
shared  houses  with  mice,  roaches, 
bats,  squirrels,  and  a  raccoon 
named  Corky.  But  I  have  yet  to 
find  one  who  would  pitch  in  for 
the  rent. 

Your  landlord  is  another  im- 
portant person  in  your  new  envi- 
ronment and  they  cover  the  whole 
spectrum  from  the  Good,  the  Bad, 
and  the  Absentee.  I  know  of  seven 
young  women  sharing  a  house 
owned  by  a  middle  aged,  single 
male  landlord.  Not  surprisingly 
they  had  very  little  trouble  getting 
repairs  done  quickly.  On  the  other 
hand  the  five  guys  I  lived  with 
were  left  to  do  our  own  plumbing 
and  wiring.  Most  landlords  are 
quite  happy  to  leave  minor  re- 
pairs to  tenants.  I  have  even  been 
reimbursed  for  money  spent  on 
parts  by  including  receipts  with 
the  rent  check. 

With  all  the  occupants  out  of 
the  way  the  only  thing  else  that 
can  go  wrong  is  with  the  house 
itself. 

Basement  living  usually  brings 
low  ceilings,  and,  if  you  get  lucky, 
hanging  pipes  and  heating  ducts. 
You  can  be  certain  it  will  be  cool 
in  the  summer  months,  but  heat- 
ing in  the  winter  hits  both  ex- 
tremes. Very  warm  when  the  fur- 
nace is  running  and  quickly  gel- 


An  all  too  familiar  sight  for  weary,  desperate  apart- 


ment hunters. 

ting  cold  as  the  heat  drifts  to  the 
upper  floors.  For  this  reason  be 
wary  of  any  basement  where  you 
must  pay  utilities:  you  will  inevi- 
tably be  paying  to  heat  the  rest  of 
the  house. 

Basements  are  infamous  for 
being  dark,  even  on  the  brightest 
of  days.  Many  cellar-dwellers 
have  slept  through  morning 
classes,  blaming  their  darkened 
rooms. 

Lofts  are  romantic,  artistic  and 
expensive.  They  are  also  difficult 
to  decorate,  and  a  bad  idea  for 
anyone  who  paces  a  lot.  I  lived  in 


(Jeff  Blundell  VS) 
one  for  four  months  and  I  swear 
the  beams  movedevery  morning. 
I  have  a  bruised  forehead  to  prove 
it.  Still  you  can' t  beat  the  view  and 
the  sheer  aura  of  attics. 

That  indescribable  feeling  is 
really  the  crux  of  apartment  hunt- 
ing. Some  people  you  like  and  you 
can't  describe  why.  It  is  the  same 
with  buildings.  Eventually  you 
will  walk  into  one  and  it  just  feels 
right.  I  once  found  a  place  with 
gravel  for  a  floor  and  a  hole  in  the 
wall  large  enough  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  closet — but  it  felt  good — and 
that's  where  I  live  now. 


APUS 


AITENTION: 

AWARDS  SPECIFICALLY  FOR  PART- 
TIME  STUDENTS  STILL  AVAILABLE 


The  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents (APUS)  is  still  accepting  applications  for  the 
following  awards  until  October  7,  1994. 

Marija  Hutchison  Scholastic  Awards  (Di- 
ploma and  Certificate  Programme  students) 

Students  in  Woodsworth  Certificate  and  Diploma 
Programmes  are  eligible  for  these  $300  scholar- 
ships. The  main  criteria:  applicants  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  four  full  course  equivalents  at  U  of  T. 
Candidates  in  a  Diploma  Programme  must  have  at 
least  an  A-  and  those  in  a  Certificate  Programme  must 
have  no  less  than  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0. 

The  Jovita  Nagy  Scholastic  Award  (Erindale 
&  Scarborough  part-time  students) 

Part-time  students  at  Erindale  and  Scarborough  Col- 
lege are  eligible  for  this  new  award  of  $300  each  to 
one  student  at  each  campus.  The  main  criteria:  appli- 
cants must  have  completed  at  least  four  full  course 
equivalents  in  their  program,  must  have  a  GPA  of  at 
least  3.3  in  the  most  recent  five  courses  and  must 
have  completed  a  majority  of  their  full  course  equiva- 
lents on  a  part-time  basis. 

APUS  Award  of  Merit  for  U  of  T's 
Sesquicentennial 

APUS  grants  at  least  two  "Sesqui"  awards  annually, 
worth  $400  each.  Eligible  candidates  must  have: 

(1 )  successfully  completed  at  least  five  full  course 
equivalents  with  a  minimum  3.0  in  the  best  five; 
and 

(2)  have  demonstrated  outstanding  achievement 
or  commitment  in  activities  distinct  from  their 


university  careers  or 
(3)  have  overcome  partlculary  adverse  circum- 
stance in  order  to  attend  university. 

APUS  Scholastic  Awards 

The  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents grants  twenty  scholastic  awards  annually  in  the 
sum  of  $300  each.  Applicants  must  have: 

(1 )  successfully  completed  at  least  ten  full  course 
equivalents  at  the  U  of  T,  and 

(2)  successfully  completed  at  least  four  FCE's  in 
one  area  of  specialization  (ie.  a  major  or  spe- 
cialist), and 

(3)  obtained  at  least  a  B-t-  average  (defined  as  a 
77%  of  a  GPA  of  3.3)  in  the  most  recent  five 
FCE's  completed,  and 

(4)  completed  the  majority  of  their  FCE's  on  part- 
time  basis. 

The  deadline  to  apply  for  these  awards  is  October 
7,  1994. 

Application  forms  for  the  above  awards  are  avail- 
able at: 

-  The  Association  of  Part-time  Students  Office, 
Room  1 089,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  1 00  St.  George  St., 
978-3993 

-  The  Association  of  Erindale  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students  Office  (EPUS)  at  Room  1 46  and 
148  North  Building; 

-  Scarborough  College  Student  Council  office 
(SCSC)  R-3042, 1265  Military  Trail; 

-  Woodsworth  College  Student  Services  office,  1 1 0 
St.  George  St.,  second  floor. 


I  Your  parents  say  you  never  write.  Send  'em  this  ad.  | 
I  1 

Dear  Parental  Units, 

Well,  things  here  at  are  just  great.  Except 

^  {  University  Name] 

for  .  Just  today,  said  I  better  get  up  to 

{  Hardest  Course}  {  Toughest  Prof} 

speed.  Fast.  That  s  why  I  want  a  Compaq  Presario. 

In  fact,  insists  on  it.  He/ she  says  Presario 

j  Current  Flame} 

comes  with  all  the  software  I'll  need  already  pre-installed. 
It  sets  up  in  minutes.  And  it  s  real  easy.  So  I  cou^^  he  using  this 
computer  right  away,  instead  of  wasting  time 
figuring  out  how  to  use  a  computer. 

I  even  asked  aboi 

{  Computer  Nerd  Down  The  Hall} 

Presario  and  she/he  says  Fortune"  magazine 
has  named  it  a  Product  of  the  Year:  With  a  ^  .  , 
killer  3 -year  warranty,"  their  24-hour  suppoi  l  '  ^^^^-Ktr 


hotline,  and  a  price  of  just  ,  the  Compaq 

{  See  Your  Compaq  Dealer} 

Presario  could  really  help  me  succeed  here  at  _ 


{  School  Nickname} 


Which  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  flunking  out  and 
becoming  ,  don't  you  think? 


f  Mom's  Worst  Nightmare  } 

Love, 


{  Pet  Name  They  Called  You  When  You  Were  Six} 


P.S.:  Any  contribution  to  my  continued  success  would  be  much  appreciated. 

For  your  convenience,  I  accept:  □  Cash   □  Cheque  □  Visa  □  Mastercard 

I  1 

COMPAa 

hif  man  inlormjiwn,  iiHlutlin|p    A  fnx  GukW-  Tu  Buying  Y.wr  FwM  PC  .'  pk*sr  .all  u^     I  800  5<.7  1616      t  ..m|Mq  CmpuUT  Corp,>rjn.wi  \]]  nghtv  r«rr»ol  Comfuq.  Rr^rrrd  U  S  Palmi  and  Tndrnurii  Offirr 
Pn-swio    i  ir«)(-nurk     C'ompM|  Computer  OirptM-aiion.  •the  Prrs»r»o  4? 5       i  \c»t  limiu-«l  wirrann 
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Police,  media,  outnumber 
animai  activists  at  demo 


BY  Ingrid  Ancevich 
Varsity  Staff 

At  a  recent  animal  rights  demonstralion, 
campus  and  Metro  police  and  the  To- 
ronto media  outnumbered  the  activists 
two  to  one. 

On  Aug.  24,  approximately  1 5  animal- 
rights  activists  demonstrated  outside  the 
Medical  Sciences  building  to  protest  a 
display  by  Charles  River  Canada,  a  com- 
pany that  supplies  animals  for  use  in 
medical  research. 

The  display  was  part  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine's  ninth  annual  laboratory  sup- 
ply show. 

According  to  David  Sztybel,  presi- 
dent of  the  U  of  T  Students  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals,  the  reason  for  all 
the  attention  was  an  effective  news  re- 
lease, central  location  and  "moral  contro- 
versy." 

U  of  T's  medical  faculty  maltreats  the 
animals  purchased  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son for  the  protest,  said  Sztybel. 

"We  know,  in  general.. .that  these  ani- 
mals are  suffocated,  frozen,  starved, 
malnourished,  pummelled.  All  these 
things  are  somehow  considered  neces- 
sary suffering  for  the  purposes  of  various 
experiments,"  he  said. 

But  Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean  of  research  at 
the  faculty,  says  there  is  provincial  leg- 
islation against  the  maltreatment  of  re- 
search animals. 

"If  we  don't  follow  [the]  approved 
protocol,  we  could  be  charged  under  the 
Animals  for  Research  Act,"  he  said. 

But  Susan  Krajnc,  spokesperson  for  a 
coalition  of  five  animal-rights  groups, 
said  the  rules  were  too  lax. 

"You  would  never  do  this  kind  of  stuff 
on  humans...A  lot  of  it  can  be  compared 
to  how  Nazi  doctors  used  human  sub- 
jects and  did  whatever  they  wanted. 

"It' s  the  same  thing  in  a  way  with  non- 
human  animals  because  they '  re  treated  as 
objects,  their  lives  are  being  taken  away 
from  them.  Basically,  there  are  no  laws 
saying  [what  ]  you  can't  do.. .so  they 
practically  do  whatever  they  want," 
Krajnc  said. 

However,  Yip  says  the  animals  do  not 
suffer. 

"One  of  the  key  principles  we  abide 
by...[is  that]  there  must  be  no  pain,"  he 
said. 

Sztybel  and  Krajnc  are  demanding  the 


elimination  of  what  they  see  as  secrecy 
veiling  animal  testing  on  campus.  They 
say  there  needs  to  be  more  accountability 
for  how  these  animals  are  being  treated. 

"What  is  being  done  to  [animals]  in 
labs  is  withheld  on  a  routine  basis,"  said 
Sztybel. 

"Right  now,  the  animals  are  invisible. 
They '  re  live  beings,  and  their  story  has  to 
get  out,"  said  Krajnc. 

Krajnc  says  activists  should  be  per- 
mitted to  view  research  facilities  as  well 
as  photograph  and  videotape  the  research 
conducted  on  the  animals. 

Sztybel  said  the  five  animal-rights 
groups  ideally  seekcompleteelimination 
of  animal  use  in  research,  testing  and 
teaching. 

"We  are  abolitionists,"  Sztybel 
stated. 

But  Yip  said  research  without  animals 


is  not  a  viable  option. 

"You  have  to  have  at  least  a  reference 
point  on  a  living  organism.. .[without 
animals],  you  have  no  reference  point." 

Lee  McKergow,  managerof  U  of  T's 
police  services,  stated  that  he  had  pre- 
pared for  a  large  demonstration. 

"The  demonstration  was  well  adver- 
tised. You  have  to  take  adequate  precau- 
tions," said  McKergow. 

In  1992,42,000  animals  were  killedfor 
research  purposes  at  U  of  T. 

About  40  per  cent  of  all  animals  used 
are  invertebrates  such  as  cockroaches  and 
earthworms.  Every  year,  the  faculty  of 
medicine  purchases  approximately 
10,000  rats  and  5,000  mice,  the  majority 
of  vertebrates  used  in  research. 

Guinea  pigs,  hamsters  and  occasion- 
ally rabbits,  monkeys,  dogs,  and  cats  are 
also  utilized. 


U  of  T's 
Shameful 
Secret 


Protest  flyers  found  around  campus. 


UNHIP 

about 

OHIP 


Premier  Rae:  Your 
government  has  unfair- 
ly cut  health  care  cover- 
age to  about  19,000 
international  students. 
That's  very  unhip.  It 
also  threatens  my 
health  care  coverage. 
Please  reinstate  these 
benefits  now. 


Sign  ihis  ad  and  mail  it  to 
Premier  Bob  Rae,  Queen's 
Park,  Toronto,  or  add  it  to 
the  thousands  to  be  col- 
lected across  Ontario  at 
Orientation  Week  1994. 

Signature 
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THE 

BOB  MILLER 

BOOK  ROOM 

Toronto's  centrally  located 
Academic  Book  Store 
Specializing  in 
the  Humanities 
&  Social  Sciences 

NOW  ACCEPTING 
MASTERCARD  &  VISA 
SPECIAL  ORDERS/ 
MAIL  ORDERS  WELCOME 

MANY  COURSE  BOOKS 
AND  RELATED  TITLES 


180  Bloor  St.  West 
Toronto    M5S  2V6 


Lower  Concourse 
(416)  922-3557 


GO  BACK 
WITH  A  MAC! 


(and  don 't  pay  until  Feb.  *) 


Computer  Shop 
Math  101 

(no  pre-requisite) 


Lesson  One:  BACK  TO  SCHOOL  SALE  starting  price, 

(Many  other  combinations  available*) 


MacintoslTLC  475 

4/160  Mb  with  14"  Plus  Display 

Apple  Style  Writer  II 

Inkjet  Printer 


$1,330 
+ 

$350 

+ 

$120 


AppleDesign  Keyboard 

New  Extended  design 

Total  $1,800 

Authorized  Dealer 


® 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo  Mac,  StyleWritcr,  LaserWriter  and 
LC  arc  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
Claris  Works  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Claris  Inc. 


Free  ClarisWorks 
with  purchase! 


*See  store  for  details 


UofT 
Bookstore 


Computer  Shop 

214  College  Street 
(416)  978-7949 
Fax:  978-7968 
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1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


es  on 


A  WOKKERS'  CO-OP 


wheels 


Pre-cycled  bikes  bought  and  sold,  repairs, 
classic  bikes,  new  and  used  parts  and 
accessories,  customizing  and  rentals. 

Give  your  old  racing  bilce 


a  new  life 


wider  tires 
straight  handlebars 
new  brake  levers 
thumb  shifters 


A 


69  V>  NASSAU  ST. 

Kensington  Market 

599-H799 


GET  AN  ''A'' 
FOR  ORGANIZATION! 


GET  YOUR 


DIARY 


Textagenda  diaiy  with  Magister  cover. 
Available  at  ail  fine  stationers  and  bookstores. 


Thieves  are  targeting  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Medical 
Sciences  Building  and  the  Athletic  Centre. 

(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 

Campus  bike 
thefts  on  rise 


BY  SiMONE  A.  Brown 

Bike  thefts  in  Metro  may  be  down, 
but  they  still  remain  a  major  prob- 
lem at  U  of  T. 

As  of  August,  7,398  bikes  had 
been  reported  stolen  to  Metro 
Police.a  10  per  cent  decrease  over 
this  time  last  year. 

But  in  the  same  periixl  at  U  of 
T,  bike  thefts  have  increased. 
Thirty-eight  bikes  and  four  bike 
parts  have  been  stolen  so  far  this 
year,  compared  to  twenty-three 
bikes  and  seven  parts  reported 
stolen  by  this  time  last  year. 

According  to  Darcy  Griffith  of 
the  U  of  T  police,  the  prime  target 
areas  for  thieves  are  the  large  bike 
racks  outside  Sidney  Smith  Hall, 
the  Athletic  Centre  and  the  Medi- 
cal Science  Building. 

No  one  has  been  apprehended 
in  the  thefts.  But  U  of  T  police  say 
the  thefts  have  not  followed  a 
similar  pattern,  with  the  thieves 
varying  in  age,  number  and  so- 
phistication. 

"Some  are  groups  of  younger 
kids  who  are  well  organized  with 
someone  on  the  look  out.  Some 
are  older  people,  in  their  late  twen- 


ties to  mid  thirties,  working  by 
themselves,"  said  Griffith. 

Valdy  Nickel  said  he  thought 
his  bike  was  secure  with  a  strong 
lock  and  was  shocked  when  it  was 
stolen  from  outside  New  College. 

"I  had  a  Kryptoniie  lock  with 
a  plumber's  T  and  I  locked  the 
front  and  rear  wheel  tire  to  a  pole," 
said  Nickel. 

The  chance  for  getting  a  stolen 
bicycle  back  is  very  small.  In 
Metro,  the  recovery  rate  is  less 
that  five  per  cent. 

To  avoid  thefts,  bike  owners 
are  advised  by  campus  police  to 
use  two  different  types  of  locks, 
one  of  which  should  be  the  most 
effective  lock  you  can  afford,  such 
as  a  U-shaped  Kryptonite  lock. 

"Thieves  come  prepared  with 
tools  to  break  specific  locks, 
whether  its  for  U-locks,  cable  locks 
or  any  type  of  lock",  said  Griffith. 

Students  should  registerthe  bike 
with  the  police  and  engrave  it. 
This  can  be  done  at  the  U  of  T 
police  station. 

When  locking  the  bike,  secure 
the  front  wheel  and  the  frame  to 
something  solid  and  lock  the  bike 
somewhere  visible. 


BIKE  LANES  ON  HARBORD  A  POSSIBILITY 

The  Tonjnto  city  cycling  com- 
mittee is  hoping  to  introduce 
new  bike  tanes  in  the  U  of  T  area. 

The  committee  is  cuneatly 
trying  to  introduce  bike  lanes 
along  Haifeord  Street  that  wtwM 
run  through  c&mpus  from 
Qaeen's  Park  Crescent  to 
Spadtna  Avenue. 

The  lanes  would  be  in  addi- 
tioa  to  the  lanes  the  committee 
has  already  helped  develop  on 
St.  George,  Bay,  and  College 
streeu. 


A  public  meeting  was  held  on 
June  26  vriih  committee  repre- 
sentatives, Harbwd  Street  Inisi- 
nesses,  cyclists  and  members  of 
the  community  to  discuss  vari- 
ous bike  lane  options. 

According  to  Will  Wallace  of 
the  city  cycling  committee, 
•There's  a  lot  of  concern  about 
how  the  bike  lanes  will  affect 
[these  groups]...theyfeeltiie  idea 
of  bike  lanes  won't  fly  because 
of  the  issue  of  parking." 

SiMONE  A.  Brown 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


ANALYTICAL 

EDGE 

Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

8:00AM  to  11:00PM   7  days  a  week 
Tel:  (416)  486-3908   Fax:  (416)  322-5890 
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Winning  lottery  pays  off  in  Double  Happiness 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 


Director  Mina  Shum  discusses  making  films  for  Chinese-Canadian  women 


when  Mina  Shum  sits  down  to  dis- 
cuss her  semi-autobiographical  film. 
Double  Happiness(\he  movie  focuses 
on  a  young  Chinese  Canadian  woman, 
Jade  who  wants  to  be  an  actress  de- 
spite her  parents'  objections),  Shum 
seems  a  bundle  of  nervous,  hung- 
over  energy. 

But  then,  so  would  you  if  you'd  just 
finished  your  first  feature,  in  which 
you  performed  on  the  soundtrack, 
played  a  significant  part,  and  helped 
design  the  ad  campaign,  as  well  as 
writing  and  directing  it  —  all  in  the 
record  time  of  five  months.  (The  film, 
which  stars  Sandra  Oh,  who  played 
Evelyn  Lau  lastyearon  TV,  receives  its 
world  premiere  next  week  at  the  To- 
ronto International  Film  Festival.) 

"I  have  no  life  so  I  might  as  well 
work,"  she  laughs.  "I  won  a  jury  cita- 
tion at  the  Festival  last  year  for  my  other 
film  (the  short  Me,  Mom  and  Mona) 
and  we  knew  to  capitalize  on  that.  I 
also  liked  the  idea  of  a  challenge, 
when  an  artist  is  given  a  restriction, 
you  produce.  There  were  so  many 
t  i  mes  when  it  was  I  iteral  ly  a  gu  n  to  you  r 
head,  make  the  correct  decision  now. 
You  don't  have  the  money  to  screw 
up,  you  don't  have  the  time  to  screw 
up.  And  beautiful  stuff  came  out  of  it. 
The  whole  film  is  instinct,  a  lot  of  it. 

"It  was  like,  I  don't  know  if  this  is  right 
or  wrong,  but  those  tu  rtles  are  goi  ng  to 
walk  across  the  screen  because  I  want 
them  to.  It  saysWim  Wenderstome." 

If  it  sounds  like  Shum  is  flying  by  the 
seat  of  her  pants,  well  that's  probably 
accurate  in  one  sense.  At  least  that's 
her  fami  ly's  view  of  it. 

"There's  a  Chinese  phrase  iupap 
choi —  it's  equivalent  to  the  6-49  in 
Hong  Kong  —  and  my  mother  kept 
referring  to  my  career  as  being  the  6- 
49.  When  I  got  the  money  to  do  this 
feature,  which  was  a  fluke  in  a  million 
really,  I  phoned  my  family  and  said  I 


won  the  lottery." 

All  this  talk  of  family  may  seem  odd, 
but  it  was  Shum's  relations  with  her 
family  that  sparked  the  film.  And  it's 
her  mature  approach  to  the  issue  of 
child-parent  tensions  which  emerges 
as  one  the  film'schief  virtues. 

Double  Happ/ness  clearly  supports 
heroine  Jade's  ambitions,  but  Shum 
understands  the  parents'  reluctance 
to  embrace  their  daughter's  career 
choice.  The  film  goes  way  beyond  the 
"parents  bad/kids  good"  simplicity  of 
its  Festival  counterpart,  the  highly 
touted  Stephen  Dorff  vehicle  S.F.W. 

Shum  is  confident  enough  to  tweak 
her  fictional  counterpart's  youthful 
pretensions.  At  one  point,  jade  fanta- 
sizes about  winning  an  award  for  a 
serious  role,  maybe  something  where 
she  has  to  put  on  a  lot  of  weight.  And 
Jade's  parents  are  anything  but  ogres. 
There's  a  particularly  buoyant  scene 
where  Jade'sfathersings"McArthur 
Park"  in  an  impromptu  karaoke  per- 
formance which  gleefully  establishes 
the  solace  Jade  gets  from  her  family. 

"It  (the  family's  resistance)  makes 
perfect  sense  to  me,"  comments  Shum. 
"You've  got  an  immigrant  family,  they 
came  here  with  nothing,  they  don't 
speak  English  that  well,  and  you're 
gonna  do  what?  My  mother  said,  'It's 
a  white  man's  game  Mina,  what  the 
hell  are  you  doing?  It's  a  rich  white 
man'sgame  especially.'  I  was  atUBC 
and  it  was. 

"People'sparentswerefundingtheir 
films  while  I  was  spending  my  schol- 
arship money  on  my  fi  Ims.  It  was  very 
different  —  my  approach.  Every  piece 
of  junk  film  had  to  be  recycled  be- 
cause I  was  so  broke. 

"My  Dad  just  lost  his  job  at  60,  he's 
a  security  guard  at  MacMil  Ian  Bloedel, 
because  MacBlo  decided  to  go  with 
an  electronic  security  system  and  fired 
all  the  real  people.  He's  looking atme 
and  going,  'And  you  liveon  grants  that 
you  may  or  may  not  get?'" 

Double  Happiness  doesn't  give 


short  shrift  to  Jade's  conflicting  emo- 
tions either.  The  film  works  both  be- 
cause of  Shum's  complex  sense  of 
drama  and  her  honesty  in  addressing 
her  own  experience:  when  Jade  leaves 
home  it's  heartbreaking,  echoing  the 
heartbreak  Shum  felt  when  she  left. 

"The  way  you  create  drama  out  of  a 
situation  like  that,"  Shum  says,  "is 
when  the  character  is  struggling  within 
themselves.  If  it  was  her  against  her 
father,  that's  really  boring.  It's  the 
Godzilla  Syndrome  —  she  either  gets 
squished  or  she  runs  away.  It's  not 
very  interesting. 

"Butif  it's'l  love  you  so  much  I  have 
to  leave,  I  love  you  so  much  I  can't 
leave'  —  those  are  very  big  questions, 
and  it  breaks  Jade's  heart.  It's  not  easy 
for  her. 

"Just  before  I  moved  out,  I  remem- 
ber I  was  driving  down  the  street  and 
I  thought,  'Oh  my  God,  that's  it.  You're 
gonna  go  into  theatre  at  UBC  and  you 
will  not doanythingelse.'You can't 
buy  your  parents  a  house,  you  can't 
take  care  of  them  right  away,  you  may 
never  be  able  to  support  them.  Oh 
well,  you've  got  a  brother  and  sister: 
maybe  they  can  do  that.  That's  what 
you're  hoping,  you  know.  I  realized 
my  whole  life  that  I  didn't  wantto  live 
my  life  for  someone  else,  so  why  should 
I  have  done  it  at  that  poi  nt,  even  though 
it  goes  agai  nst  some  very  basic  ru  les  of 
growing  up  in  a  Chinese  family,  which 
say  you  take  care  of  your  own.  You 
obey  and  you  are  responsible  to  your 
family  and  you're  responsible  to  your 
ancestors.  And  I  am  completely  guilt 
ridden  about  that." 

Double  Happiness  grew  out  of 
Shum's  desire  to  speak  to  other  Chi- 
nese-Canadian women  about  what 
she  was  going  through. 

"When  that  fi  rst  big  break-up  hap- 
pened to  me  I  thought  I  never  wanted 
to  let  someone  else  go  through  this 
without  letting  them  know  that  they 
weren't  the  first  ones.  That  they  aren't 
alone  and  that  it's  gonna  be  okay 


Director  Mina  Shum  leaves  half 

because  when  it  happened  to  me  that 
was  a  precedent.  None  of  my  girl- 
friends were  doi  ng  that.  My  best  friend 
at  the  time  never  moved  out.  She  moved 
to  England  to  get  awayfromherfamily, 
but  she  still  lives  at  home  according  to 
her  parents. 

"It  was  really  important  to  know  that 
you  can  succeed  and  to  know  thatthat 
dichotomy  between  Chinese-Cana- 


of  herself  at  home. 

dian  or  Chinese-American,  that  nego- 
tiation has  to  start  with  you.  As  soon  as 
you  feel  comfortable  with  that,  then 
you  can  do  whatever  you  want." 

The  maturity  Shum  displays  in  the 
fam  i  ly  scenes  extends  to  other  areas  as 
well.  About  a  'hlrd  of  the  way  through 
the  film.  Jade  auditions  for  her  first  big 
role.  It'saTV commercial,  and  she's 
Please  see  "Family,"  page  1 6 


Fear  of  Fifty /illed  with  fame,  sex  and  death 

Erica  Jong  recounts  a  life  as  engrossing  as  tier  novels 


Erica  Jong  conquers  fear  of  flying  while  teetering  on 
the  edge  of  a  balcony. 


by  Kerri  Huffman 

Varsity  Staff 

Fame  is  somethi  ng  that  so  many 
crave  and  so  few  get.  Fame  is 
what  Erica  Jong  sought,  and  it 
was  what  she  got,  but  she  fou  nd 
it  did  not  add  to  her  life  but 
instead  put  a  great  strain  on  it. 
Jong's  latest  book,  Fearof Fifty, 
is  a  reflection  on  her  life  and 
more  specifically  her  life  as  a 
writer. 

In  Fear o/^F/'/ty,  Jong admitsto 
the  trials  and  pressures  of  fame 
with  her  usual  wit,  candor  and 
honesty.  She  also  discusses  the 
difficulty  of  living  as  a  woman 
writer,  stemm  i  ng  from  the  pres- 
su  res  she  has  felt  from  her  series 
of  husbands,  her  family  and  her 
daughter.  She  admits  she  found 
it  difficultto  lock  herself  up  in  a 
room  and  write  all  day,  while 
the  house  was  a  mess  or  her 
baby  was  crying.  She  also  had 
to  deal  with  self-censorship 
when  writing  Fear  of  Flying,  and 
came  to  the  point  where  she 
forced  herself  to  write  about  her 
sexual  desires  and  her  relation- 
ship with  her  second  husband 
(whom  she  was  still  married  to 
at  the  time). 

Much  of  the  book  serves  as  a 
long  personal  essay,  with  Jong 
taking  her  experiences  and  dis- 
cussing them  in  a  larger  con- 


text. She  talks  about  her  fear  of 
agi  ng,  how  it  affects  her  person- 
ally,  then  branches  out  to  dis- 
cuss sociological  pressures  for 
women  to  stay  young  and  sexu- 
ally attractive.  She  coins  theterm 
"whiplash  generation"  which 
she  believes  sums  up  the  prob- 
lems of  women  her  age. 

The  problem  with  her  "whip- 
lash generation"  is  that  it  is  not 
clearly  defined  but  is  used  con- 
stantly throughout  the  book. 
Jong  has  meant  for  it  to  be  a 
code  word  for  her  generation, 
one  trapped  between  their 
mothers'  ideals  (she  compares 
them  to  Doris  Day  like  crea- 
tures), feminismofthe  60'sand 
the  backlash  of  the  eighties. 
Although  what  she  says  is  true, 
much  of  what  she  flags  as  prob- 
lems for  the  whiplash  genera- 
tion are  true  even  for  my  own. 

One  can't  really  fault  Jong  for 
her  at-times undeveloped  theo- 
retical approach  because  she 
doesn't  profess  to  have  all  of  the 
answers,  in  fact  she  doesn't 
even  think  she  has  half  of  them. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  she 
wrote  this  book  was  because 
she  wanted  to  f i  nd  out  who  she 
really  was,  a  brave  statement  for 
a  woman  already  half  way 
through  her  life. 

"Men  are  Not  the  Problem," 
a  chapter  on  how  women  treat 


one  another,  is  perhaps  the 
bravest  part  of  Fear  of  Fifty.  Jong, 
who  has  been  attracted  by  femi- 
nism in  the  past,  will  certainly 
be  under  fire  for  what  she  says 
here.  It  isfrequently  considered 
a  feminist  taboo  to  acknowl- 
edge that  women  are  very  often 
cruel  to  one  another.  Jong  be- 
I  ieves  that  women  need  to  men- 
tor one  another,  especially  pro- 
fessionally. What  spurred  this 


Fear  of  Fifty 

Erica  Jong 

Harper  Collins 


chapter  was  a  request  from  a 
publisher  for  Jong  to  blurb  a 
new  female  poet.  Apparently 
many  other  women  writers  had 
refused  before  Jong  had  been 
asked.  Jong  considered  not 
doi  ng  the  favour  but  decided  to 
do  so  when  she  recognized 
that  women  writers  need  to  sup- 
port other  women  writers. 

The  book  at  ti  mes  moves  i  nto 
the  area  of  purple  prose,  spe- 
cifically when  she  is  trying  to 
capture  especially  meaningful 
moments  in  her  life.  Her  de- 
scription of  the  conception  of 
her  daughter  Molly,  "My  womb 
felt  fu  1 1  of  I  ight.  It  seemed  a  h  uge 
planet  glowed  inside  me.  I  felt 
that  throbbing  two  inches  be- 
low the  navel  which  makes  you 


experience  you  rselfasaMobius 
strip  bringing  the  cosmos 
within,"  sounds  more  likesome- 
thing  from  a  New  Age  preg- 
nancy guide  than  from  the  pen 
of  an  acclaimed  writer. 

As  usual,  Jong  is  at  her  best 
when  she  is  story -telling.  She 
acknowledges  that  most  of  her 
novels  have  been  picaresques 
(almost  all  of  them  containing 
road  journeys  of  one  sort  or 
another)  and,  true  to  form,  she 
views  her  life  as  a  picaresque  as 
well.  When  simply  recounting 
the  formative  events  in  her  life 
she  is  engaging,  witty  and 
touchingly  honest.  One  of  the 
nicest  things  about  Jong  as  a 
writer  is  that  she  is  not  afraid  to 
make  fun  ofherself.  Atone  point 
she  tells  of  giving  her  daughter 
a  copy  of  Fearof  Flyingto  read; 
Molly  apparently  read  a  hun- 
dred pages,  got  bored  and  put 
down  her  mother's  book  to  read 
Catcher  in  the  Rye. 

Fearo/'F/Yiy,  while  occasion- 
ally suffering  from  bad  writing 
Oong  has  on  numerous  occa- 
sions needed  a  good  editor), 
contains  what  Jong  is  best 
known  for:  it  is  witty,  insightful, 
perceptive  and  often  fun.  It  isn't 
always  as  enjoyable  as  her  nov- 
els but  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
what  the  life  of  literary  fame  is 
like. 
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Dance  Me  Outside 

Bruce  McDonald 
Canada 

With  each  successive  feature, 
Bruce  McDonald  has  made 
huge  leaps  in  terms  of  skill  and 
confidence.  (His  second  film, 
H;g/jwa/6 /,  took  the  glimmers 
of  sharp  improvisatory  com- 
edy in  Roadkill  and  extended 
them  into  a  full  feature.)  Dance 
MeOutside,  McDonald's  ad- 
aptation of  W.P.  Kinsella's  short 
stories,  is  no  exception.  The 
movie  focuses  on  a  group  of 
native  teenagers  who  have  to 
deal  with  a  series  of  life  alteri  ng 
experiences  that  chal  lenge  thei  r 
values. 

There's  a  familiar  sense  of 
joie  de  vivre  that  runs  through 
the  movie,  and  something  dif- 
ferent. The  fi  I  m  exudes  the  same 
off  the  cuff  feel  of  its  predeces- 
sors, but  there's  also  a  more 
complex  drama,  better  rounded 
characters  and  the  sense  of  a 
fully  realized  imaginative  uni- 
verse. (For  the  first  time, 
McDonald  has  made  a  fi  Im  with 
a  bonafide  ending.) 

Best  of  ail,  the  performances, 
across  the  board,  are  spectacu- 
lar. Working  with  a  mostly  i  nex- 
perienced  cast,  McDonald  has 
created  a  movie  that's  a  text- 
book example  of  ensemble 
acting.  (Adam  Beach  as  local 
joker  and  frustrated  actor  Frank 
Fencepost  is  particularly  out- 
standing.) McDonald's  princi- 
pal vi  rtue  as  a  filmmaker  may  be 


that  he  realizes  that  actors,  not 
camera  angles  or  a  director's 
ego,  comprise  the  basic  build- 
ing blocks  of  film.  That's  a  mod- 
est gift,  but  a  rare  one,  enough 
to  put  him  at  the  forefront  of 
Canadian  cinema  at  the  very 
least. 

My  only  complaints  are  that 
the  film  sags  badly  in  the  middle 
(the  stories  don't  feel  connected) 
and,  more  importantly,  there's 
a  rather  galling  sense  that  the 
white  filmmakers  think  Indians 
are  somehow  cool,  different, 
exotic  —  and  that's  hardly  a 
positive  development.  In  effect, 
it  reduces  an  oppressed  people 
to  something  trendy,  a  liberal 
bauble.  It's  just  a  hint  and  not 
enough  to  completely  mar  the 
film,  but  it'sthere. 

Steve  Gravestock 

S.F.W. 

Jefery  Levy 
USA 

S.F.W.  isn't  a  movie,  it's  a  prod- 
uct, another  attempt  to  cash  in 
on  the  gen  X  phenomenon.  It 
could  just  as  accurately  be  called 
Reality  Bites  Back  or  Pump  Up 
the  Volume  Some  More. 

There  is  the  germ  of  a  good 
idea  here.  After  being  held  hos- 
tage at  a  convenience  store  by 
video  terrorists  for  37  days, 
grunge  monkey  Cliff  Spab  (the 
man-who-would-be  River 
Phoenix,  Backbeat  survivor 
Stephen  DorfO  t>ecomes  a  ce- 
lebrity because  of  his  caustic 


nihilistic  quips.  (The  terrorists 
force  the  networks  to  broadcast 
their  hostage  footage  nightly.) 

That's  all  pissed  away  by 
flashy  camera  angles  and  hide- 
ous phrase  making  which  never 
transcends  the  annoying  TV 
references  in  Reality  Bites.  It 
doesn't  help  that  the  acting  runs 
the  gamut  from  bland  (DorfO, 
mewling  (love  interest  Reese 
Witherspoon)  to  utterly  hide- 
ous (Gary  Busey'sshallow-end- 
of-the-gene-pool  offspring  Jake 
Busey). 

The  only  truly  entertaining 
aspect  of  the  film  is  its  sleazy 


sense  of  self-satisfaction.  Per- 
versely, you  wind  up  respect- 
ing its  tawdry  commercial  in- 
spiration simply  because  it's  so 
blatant. 

Believe  it  or  not,  despite  all 
the  hip  nihilistic  posturing,  the 
movie  makers  expect  us  to  care 
whether  Spab  and  cheerleader, 
Wendy  Pfister,  honour  roll  stu- 
dent and  fellow  hostage,  will 
get  together. 

The  movie  would  be  amus- 
ing if  there  weren't  some  tal- 
ented people  involved.  Two 
years  ago,  director  Jefery  Levy 
made  Inside  Monkey 
Zefref/anc/,afilmthatwasa  little 
too  coy  and  far  too  long,  but  at 
least  it  was  honest. 

Steve  Gravestock 

Clerks 

Kevin  Smith 
USA 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what 


kind  of  day  your  poor  local 
convenience  store  clerk  has 
had?  Probably  not,  but  Clerks 
might  change  your  mind. 
Spending  a  day  in  the  life  of 
"Quick  Stop"  clerk,  Dante  Hicks 
(Brian  O'Halloran),  you  quickly 
discover  a  world  of  anti-smok- 
ing gum  peddlers,  over-sexed 
girlfriends,  porno-obsessed 
best  friends,  the  search  for  the 
perfect  egg,  the  search  for  the 
latest  expiry  date,  dope-deal- 
ers, a  dash  to  a  wake,  a  rooftop 
game  of  rol  ler-hockey  and  nec- 
rophilia  in  the  bathroom. 

Writer-director  Kevin  Smith, 
who  wears  almost  all  produc- 
tion hats,  takes  us  back  to  the 
store  he  had  worked  at  off-and- 
on  for  four  years  for  the  story  of 
two  clerks,  one  at  a  convience 
store  and  the  other  at  the  adja- 
cent video  store. 

While  Dante  follows  the 
proper  convenience  store  pro- 
tocol, his  buddy  Randall  (Jeff 
Anderson),  rejects  the  notion  of 


Stephen  Dorff  (or  is  that  Dork)  cops  attitude  in  S.F.W. 


on-the-job-behavior  by  ignor- 
ing and  being  rude  to  custom- 
ers and  spitting  water  in  their 
faces. 

Though  stylistically  it  lacks 
the  knowledge  of  a  first-year 
film  student,  the  black  and  white 
production  nonetheless  isquite 
humourous  and  Smith  looks 
quite  promising  as  a  filmmaker. 
The  profanity  and  apparent 
sexism  is  evocative  of  New  Jer- 
sey. (It  was  threatened  with  a 
kiss-of-death  NC-17  rating  in 
the  States.)  But  the  vocabulary 
and  grammar  seems  a  bit  too 
advanced  and  proper  for 
Jerseyites. 

Natasa  Hatsios 

Exotica 

Atom  Egoyan 
Canada 
Despite  winning  the  Interna- 
tional Critics'  Prize  at  Cannes 
this  past  spring,  the  Toronto 
premiere  of  Exotica  might  go 
unnoticed,  as  Atom  Egoyan 
pulled  outof  a  gala  premiere.  In 
try i  ng  to  avoid  the  problems  he 
faced  with  the  gala  premiere  of 
The  Adjuster  a  few  years  back, 
fxof/cawill  quietly  premiere  in 
the  Festival,  lost  among  the 
countless  other  films.  It  might 
just  slip  by  Festival  goers,  which 
would  be  a  mistake  for  anyone 
interested  in  filmmaking  at  its 
best. 

In  Exotica,  Egoyan  once  again 
examines  the  nature  of  love, 
obsession  and  sexuality  in  a 
world  devoid  of  any  true  hu- 
man contact. 

Exotica,  the  stripclub  where 
the  film  is  set,  in  all  the  lush 
richness,  of  its  interior  and 
music,  is  constantly  juxtaposed 
with  the  banal  and  empty  lives 
of  those  associated  with  it. 

The  customers,  who  come  to 
Exotica  for  pleasure  are  only 
allowed  to  look  at,  but  never 
touch,  the  dancers. 
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The  club  brings  together  a 
group  of  people  devoid  of  any 
true  meaning  or  love  in  their 
lives.  Francis  (Bruce  Green- 
wood), a  tax  auditor,  uses  a 
dancer,  Christina  (Mia  Kirshner), 
to  fill  the  absence  of  his  family. 
Christina  and  Eric  (Elias  Koteas), 
the  DJ,  once  lovers,  need  to  fi  nd 
what  they  are  to  each  other 
now.  Zoe  (Arsinee  Khanjian), 
who  inherits  the  club  from  her 
mother,  tries  to  figure  out  her 
place  in  the  club  as  she  awaits 
the  birth  of  her  own  child. 
Thomas  (Don  McKellar),  a  pet 
store  owner  who  smuggles  ex- 
otic animals  into  the  country, 
conspires  with  Francis  and  his 
obsessions. 

Whi  le  Egoyan  treads  fami  I  iar 
ground,  in  terms  of  love  and 
sexuality,  it  proves  what  a  haunt- 
ing  and  compelling  filmmaker 
he  truly  is. 

Your  mind  drifts  away  from 
the  typical  sleazy  thoughts  as- 
sociated with  a  stripclub, 
focussing  on  the  people  rather 
than  the  place. 

Natasa  Hatsios 

Heavenly  Creatures 

Peter  Jackson 
New  Zealand 
Heavenly  Creatures  draws  the 
audience  into  the  fantasy  world 
of  Pauline  Parker  and  Juliet 
Hulme,  until  reality  strikes  — 
exposing  the  sheer  brutality  of 
murder. 

The  true  story  accurately 
traces  the  love  affair  between 
Parker  and  Hulme,  New  Zea- 
land's most  famous  criminals, 
through  newspaper  reports  of 
the  1954  murder  of  Parker's 
mother,  and  interviews  with 
murder-mystery  writer  Anne 
Perry  (Hulme's  new  identity) 
and  her  mother  Hilda  Hulme. 
Filmed  on  location  in 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
director  Peter  Jackson  beauti- 


fully and  realistically  recreates 
the  entire  tragedy. 

Jackson's  weird  camera  an- 
gles indicate  that  the  main  char- 
acters see  the  world  from  a  dif- 
ferent perspective.  As  the  film 
progresses,  Parker  and  Hulme's 
distinct  visions  become  the 
source  of  conflict  as  the  or- 
dered worldof  school  adminis- 
trators, parents,  and  physical 
i  I  Iness  force  the  gi  ris  to  conform 
to  the  status  quo.  In  one  case, 
due  to  the  film  being  set  in  the 
1 950's,  the  discussion  of  the 
girl's  homosexual  relationship 
as  something  they  will  "grow 
out  of"  not  only  adds  some 
comedy  to  this  drama,  but  also 
accentuates  the  theme  of  the 
dangers  of  conformity. 

Jackson's  intent  with  Heav- 
enly Creatures  appears  to  be  to 
portray  the  mindset  of  Parker 
and  Hulme  as  rebels  against 
those  who  try  to  oppress  them. 
The  contrast  between  their  I  i  ves, 
surrounded  by  the  closed  quar- 
ters of  home,  school  and  hospi- 
tal, to  their  fantasy  world  of  open 
fields  and  huge  castles,  and  the 
contrast  between  their  experi- 
ence with  failed  relationships 
and  their  world  of  love  between 
princes  and  princesses  both 
reveal  the  girls  desire  to  live  in 
a  Utopia. 

The  use  of  morphing  and 
latex  costumes  to  give  life  to 
Parker  and  Hulme's  fantasy 
world  make  the  inevitable  end- 
ing ofthe  film  difficult  to  watch. 
Although  the  ending  is  re- 
vealed, the  lead  up  to  the  cli- 
max is  painfully  slow  and  the 
murder  almost  impossible  to 
watch. 

Heavenly  Creatures  is  a  film 
for  anyone  who  is  attracted  to  a 
fantasy  world.  Only  be  fore- 
warned that  the  ending  is  diffi- 
cult to  watch  because  it  shows 
that  escaping  real  ity  comes  at  a 
high  cost. 

Dario  P.  Del  Degan 


Silent  Witness 

Harriet  Wichin 
Canada 

Harriet  Wichin's  steady  cam- 
era proceeds  si  lently  behi  nd  an 
elderly  gentleman  through  the 
gates  of  Auschwitz.  As  the  im- 
ages collect,  the  vision  remains 
clear:  Silent  Witness,  a  new 
Canadian  documentary  in- 
structs its  viewers  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  history. 

Filmed  on  location  in  Po- 
land, Wichin'sdocumentary  is 
an  excruciating  view  of  Nazi 
atrocities  that  attempts  to  present 
the  camps  as  living  history:  not 
as  relics,  but  as  monuments. 
Throughout  the  film  the  cam- 
era moves  serenely  through  the 
camps,  invitingviewersto  com- 
bine evidence  with  imagina- 
tion and  recreate  the  once-hid- 
den world. 

Interestingly,  Wichin  has 
chosen  to  view  the  camps  from 
the  inside  only.  The  film  is  nar- 
rated through  the  eyes  of  peo- 
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pie  who  have  chosen  to  live 
and  work  at  the  camps  them- 
selves. As  such,  it  includes  in- 
terviews with  nuns  living  at 
Dachau,  the  curator  at 
Auschwitz  and  the  tour  guide 
who  worked  there  for  20  years. 

In  many  ways,  this  isthe  most 
i  ntri  gu  i  ng  el  ement  of  the  f  i  I  m,  as 
each  personal  account  of  life  in 
the  camps  is  invested  with  a 
sense  of  purpose  derived  from 
their  preservation.  Although 
heated  debates  resulted  in  the 
removal  ofthe  Carmelite  nuns 
from  the  Auschwitz  site,  the  nuns 
at  Dachau  believe  their  own 
presence  is  meaningful  and  so 
join  a  chorus  of  others  whose 


The  other  Maggie  T. 


lives  act  as  testament  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the 
camps. 

A  starti  i  ng  example  is  the  story 
of  the  curator,  who,  released 
from  Auschwitz  as  a  young  man, 
went  on  to  devote  his  life  to 
ensu  ri  ng  that  the  camps  are  not 
destroyed.  He  now  lives  in  the 
former  Nazi  residences  at 
Auschwitz.  For  him,  and  ulti- 
mately for  each  of  us,  Auschwitz 
is  a  living  memory.  He  argues 
lucidly  for  its  singular  ability  to 
bear  witness  as  he  himself  has 
chosen  to  do. 

Wichin  has  brought  this 
message  to  the  world  in  a  docu- 
mentary which  isasuplifting  as 
it  isdisturbing.  With  brevity  and 
clarity.  Silent  W/fness  offers  us 
the  camps  as  permanent 
records  and  serves  as  a  teacher 
to  augment  the  silent  voices  of 
our  history. 

Jenny  Miller 

Tracking  Down 
Maggie 

Nick  Broomfield 
Great  Britian 

Documentarian  Nick 
Broomfield  is  a  man  who  is 
happiest  as  a  gadfly.  But  unlike 
Socrates,  whose  role  as  a  gadfly 
was  to  ask  pointed  questions  of 
the  Grecian  politicians, 
Broomfield  iscontentto  simply 
annoy  by  being  everywhere  his 
subject  is.  In  other  words,  no 
rest  for  the  wicked. 

In  Tracking  Down  Maggie, 


Broomfield  spends  the  film  fol- 
lowing  Margaret  Thatcher 
across  Britain  and  the  United 
States  while  she  is  on  a  book 
signing  tour. 

Broomfield  has  moderate 
success  tracking  down  some  of 
Thatcher's  school  day  friends, 
but  they  remember  less  about 
her  than  they  do  about  them- 
selves and  their  school  uni- 
forms. Only  one  brave  soul 
comes  forward  who  attended 
Universitywith  Maggie,  and  has 
very  littlecomplimentarytosay 
about  the  former  British  Prime 
Minister. 

What  is  most  enjoyable  about 
this  film  are  the  failed  attempts 
at  interviews,  which  are  all  re- 
corded for  sheer  entertainment 
value.  Onefriend  of  Maggie's  is 
recorded  in  a  telephone  call 
berating  Broomfield  and  telling 
him  that  journalists  just  don't 
understand  "No",  while  he  sits 
with  a  hapless  look  on  his  face. 

But  when  Broomfield  and  his 
crew  change  hotels,  suppos- 
edly because  they  are  paranoid 
about  having  their  rooms 
tapped,  they  conveniently  miss 
any  possible  response  from 
Mark  Thatcher  (Maggie's  son). 

Yet  even  if  Broomfield  and 
his  crew  have  made  it  their  mis- 
sion to  annoy  Lady  Thatcher 
rather  than  actually  speak  to 
her  directly,  their  antics  make 
for  one  of  this  year's  festival 
highlights. 

Kerri  Huffman 

More  reviews  on  page  1 6. 
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Introducing  the  Real  Plus'''  long  distance  savings  plan  from  Bell. 
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SIMPLY  BETTER 


BETTER  SAVINGS 


BETTER  VALUE 


Have  you  been  waiting  for  a  brand  new  way  to  save  on  long 
distance?  If  you  spend  $15  or  more  a  month  on  eligible  long  dis- 
tance and  want  to  save  with  no  sign-up  fee  or  monthly  fees,  then 
the  Bell  Real  Plus  savings  plan  is  for  you  —  it's  our  best  long  dis- 
tance savings  plan  ever.  You  get  real  savings,  and  best  of  all,  it's 
free. 

With  the  Bell  Real  Plus  savings  plan,  you  get  an  automatic  20% 
discount  on  the  3  numbers  you  spend  the  most  calling  each  month 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  You  also  get  a  15%  discount  on  all  other 
eligible  long  distance  calls,  no  matter  who,  when  and  where  you 
call.  Plus,  earn  rewards  for  your  long  distance  spending  through- 
out the  year  for  additional  savings. 

The  combined  features  of  the  Bell  Real  Plus  savings  plan  add  up  to 
real  savings,  and  the  plan  applies  to  your  Bell  Calling  Card  "  services 
as  well.  Visit  your  local  Bell  Phonecentre  store  and  sign  up  for  the 
Bell  Real  Plus  savings  plan. 
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The  only  place  to  get  it  all. 
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Oh,  Yes!  More 
TorontoFilm 
Festival  reviews 


Mrs.  Parker  and  the 
Vicious  Circle 

Alan  Rudolph 
USA 

One  would  think  that  a  film 
about  Dorothy  Parker  and  the 
wits  of  the  Algonquin  Round 
Table  would  be  fi  lied  with  end- 
less witticism  and  intellectual 
chuckles.  Instead  Rudolph's 
film  is  rather  a  torturous,  dull 
and  frankly,  sexist  account  of 
Parker's  life. 

Rudolph  has  failed  to  render 
Parker  as  a  woman  who 
achieved  any  sense  of  joy  from 
her  writing.  This  in  a  film  about 
a  woman  who  was  one  of  the 
first  female  professional  writ- 
ers. 

Instead  Rudolph  chooses  to 
focus  on  Parker's  private  life 
and  pal  nts  her  as  a  bitter  woman 
whose  mai  n  concern  was  snar- 
ing a  man.  To  the  makers  of  this 
film,  Parker  was  a  woman  who 
had  time  only  to  dri  nk  and  to  be 
depressed  about  not  being 
loved;  it's  an  incredibly  bad 
clich6ofa  professional  woman. 

lennifer  jason  Leigh  as 
Dorothy  Parker  is  so  affected 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
much  of  what  she  says.  The  rest 
of  the  cast  is  given  such  flat, 
underwritten  characters  that 
there  is  nothingthat  they  can  do 
to  save  themselves  from  medi- 
ocrity. 

Only  Stephen  Baldwin,  asan 
impotent  stud,  has  any  fun, 
bounding  around  in 
Catsbyesque  garb  on  his  front 
lawn  while  telling  Parker  his 
family  has  made  a  fortune  from 
charging  people  admission  to 
look  at  birds. 

Rudolph  intermittently  has 
Leigh  as  Parker  reading  herown 
poetry  in  mystic  black  and  white 
head  shots.  While  at  first  such  a 
device  appears  to  be  preten- 
tious and  overdone,  by  the  end 
of  the  film  you  are  grateful  for 
such  breaks  because  they  are 
the  only  segments  that  contain 


any  good  writing;  that  of 
Dorothy  Parker  herself. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Wes  Craven's  New 
Nightmare 

]Nes  Craven 
USA 

Ten  years  after  the  fact,  Wes 
Craven,  director  of  the  original 
Nightmare  on  Elm  Street,  re- 
turns to  tell  the  (sigh)  seventh 
installment  of  the  Freddy 
Krueger  saga. 

This  movie  is  not  a  continu- 
ation of  the  unbelievably  suc- 
cessful Elm  Street  series,  how- 
ever. This  chapter  sees  the  char- 
acter of  F  reddy  Krueger  take  on 
a  life  of  his  own. 

Emerging  from  the  silver 
screen  that  spawned  him  and 
entering  into  our  world  he  be- 
gins to  terrorize  the  cast  and 
crew  ofthe  film,  including  Robert 
Englund,  the  actor  who  made 
Freddy  famous,  and  Craven, 
himself. 

This  film  also  sees  the  return 
of  Heather  Langenkamp  (still 
looking  frighteningly  like  Nancy 
Kerrigan),  the  actress  who,  as 
Nancy  (how  ironic),  defeated 
Freddy  in  parts  one  and  three  of 
the  series. 

Unlike  the  past  few 
installments.  New  Nightmare'ts 
actually  suspensefuT  and,  at 
times,  frightening. 

The  film  also  doesn't  contain 
the  god-awful  dialogue  recent 
chapters  have  become  known 
for,  having  also  been  written  by 
Craven,  who  penned  the  first 
installment. 

As  a  limo  driver  tells 
Langenkamp  in  one  of  the 
movies  several  moments  of  self- 
parody,  "The  first  one  was  the 
best." 

Craven,  as  himself  in  the  film, 
says  this  is  really  the  end  this 
time,  but  judging  by  Krueger's 
cameo  in  Friday  the  13th  Part 
Infinity,  don't  count  on  it. 

Conan  Tobias 


Family  drama  a 
Festival  highlight 


Continued  from  page  1 3 

reading  for  the  part  of  a  wait- 
ress. 

Initially,  she  gives  a  straight- 
ahead  reading.  Then  the  three 
producers  ask  her  to  do  it  with 
an  accent.  She  obliges  offering 
up  a  perfectly  rich,  nuanced 
French  accent. 

There's  a  moment  of  hesita- 
tion as  they  stare  back  at  her  in 
stony  silence.  The  producers 
are  not  amused. 

Jade  then  shifts  gears  and 
does  what  they  want,  reluc- 
tantly. The  next  shot  takes  place 
in  the  alley  outside  the  studio 
with  Jade  leaping  for  joy.  It's  a 
scene  that's  rich  in  contradic- 
tion and  insight.  Jade  needs  the 
part  but  she's  reluctant  to  do 
something  she  considers  be- 
neath her.  It  developed  out  of 
Shum's  own  experience  as  an 
actress. 

"It's  happened  to  me  so 
many,  many  times,"  she  ex- 
plains. "But  you're  glad  when 
you  get  the  part.  It's  $600  scale 
ACTRA,  right.  You're  broke,  you 
never  get  to  practice  your  craft. 


A  more  politically  correct  ver- 
sion ofthis  film  would  have  had 
her  walk  off  and  it  would  have 
been  a  huge  statement,  but  that's 
not  reality,  man. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  Chinese  or 
Asian  actresses  out  there  doing 
the  same  thi  ng.  Sandra  Oh,  who 
plays  Jade,  just  did  a  thing  for 
CBC-TV  called  Sour  Sweet,  an 
Ian  McEwen  play,  where  she 
had  to  learn  an  accent.  The 
script  is  written  by  a  British  man, 
di  rected  probably  by  some  CBC 
guy.  She  still  had  to  do  it  and  it 
was  good  work  for  her.  She  got 
better  at  her  craft.  She  phoned 
me  all  excited  and  said,  'Mina, 
they  hired  me  a  dialect  coach 
and  I  can  do  a  Chinese  accent 
perfectly  now.  She  was  really 
proud  and  I  can  understand 
that." 

With  people  like  Shum  mak- 
ing complex  community  in- 
spired movies,  though,  it's  a 
safe  bet  that  Asian  actresses 
won'tbeneedingthosesortsof 
dialect  coaches.  Hell,  it's  more 
than  possible,  it's  likely.  After 
all,  she  did  just  win  the  lottery. 
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'N  Gatz  We 
Truss 

South  Central  Cartel 

GWK/DefJam  West/RAU 
Chaos  Records 

Damn,  another  gangsta  rap  al- 
bum. Wait  though,  don't  get  me 
wrong.  I  love  my  gangsta  rap 
when  it's  good,  but  unfortu- 
nately South  Central  Cartel  just 
isn't  able  to  do  for  me  what  Dr. 
Dre,  Scarface,  AMG,  or  even 
Compton's  Most  Wanted  can. 

S.C.C.'s  sophomore  release 
(yes,  they  actually  made  an- 
other album)  contains  enough 
negative  imagery  to  make  both 
Tipper  Gore  and  Dr.  C.  Delores 
Ticker  rub  their  hands  in  glee 
and  slap  Parental  Advisory 
stickers  all  over  this  one.  Mem- 
bers Havikk,  Prode'je,  Havoc, 
L.V.,  DJ  Cripp  and  DJ  Kaos  #1 
proceed  to  paint  a  grim  picture 
of  life  in  South  Central  L.A., 
complete  with  gangs,  gatz, 
bitches,  and  sixteen  switches.  I 
mean  ifyou're  going  to  wavea 
gun  around  a  least  use  some 
imagination.  They  even  man- 
age to  enlist  the  helpof  Spice  1, 
Tupac,  Ice  T,  and  MC  Eiht,  art- 
ists that  should  know  betterthan 
to  appear  on  an  album  aswack 
as  this. 

I  think  that  what  really  kills 
this  entire  project  is  the  produc- 
tion. From  start  to  finish  it's  a 
collection  of  recycled  808  beats 
and  cheap  samples.  Wi  1 1  some- 
one finally  let  Zapp's  "More 
Bounce  to  the  Ounce"  rest,  or 
at  least  fine  a  way  to  sample  it 
creatively? 

You're  probably  wondering 
if  there  is  any  hope  for  this  al- 
bum. Not  much.  The  only  glim- 
mer I  can  suggest  is  to  check  out 
their  track,  "Gang  Stories," 
which  does  show  some  prom- 
ise. S.C.C.  seems  to  be  capable 
of  some  good  stuff  if  they  cou  Id 
only  find  some  decent  produc- 
tion and  lose  the  played  out 
imagery.  Butthen  again,  some- 
one must  love  them  because 
their  last  LP  sold  over  300,000 
units.  Go  figure. 

Dwayne  McConney 

Live  — 
Insomniac's 
Dreann 

Soul  Asylum 

Columbia/Sony 

Insomniac's  Dream  is  proof 
positive  as  to  why  Soul  Asylum 
have  been  called  the  best  live 
band  in  the  United  States.  Com- 
prised of  six  songs,  four  of  which 
were  hits  off  Crave  Dancers 
Union,  the  band  has  put  to- 
gether a  collection  of  electric 
and  acoustic  live  tracks  taken 
from  their  recent  tour  of  the 
States. 

What  should  have  been  just 
a  promo  piece  for  radio  stations 
has  become  a  limited-edition 
CD  of  only  one  pressing,  avail- 
able only  in  Canada  and  Brit- 
ain. 

The  tracks  have  been  taken 
from  live  performances  in  the 
States  as  wel  I  as  thei  r  Unplugged 
session  on  MTV.  Just  to  hearthe 
acoustic  version  of  the  opener 
"Somebody  to  Shove"  isworth 
the  price  of  the  CD. 

Don't  be  discouraged  by  the 
colour  photograph  of  the  band 
on  the  CD;  though  it  may  look 
cheesy,  it  definitely  is  not. 

Natasa  Hatsios 


Simpatico 

Velocity  Girl 

Sub  Pop/Warner 

Velocity  Girl  is  one  of  those 
bands  that  have  a  knack  of  writ- 
ing  the  best  singles  to  dance 
around  to,  while  failing  to  de- 
liver the  goods  on  an  album. 
Case  in  point  was  their  debut 
for  Sub  Pop  Records, 
Copacetic.  But  the  band  has 
returned  with  a  follow-up  that 
makes  you  just  wantto  jump  up 
and  down  from  the  moment 
you  put  it  on. 

If  you've  heard  the  single 
"Sorry  Again,"  on  the  radio, 
then  you  have  an  understand- 
ing of  what  the  album  sounds 
like.  The  band  seems  to  have 
become  more  comfortable  with 
their  instruments  and  more 
confident  in  the  studio  and  so 
they've  stripped  away  a  lot  of 
the  feedback  from  the  last  re- 
lease. 

Singer  Sarah  Shannon  shines 
once  again,  with  her  beautiful 
operatic  voice.  And  pairing  her 
up  with  guitarist  Archie  Moore 
on  vocals  creates  a  harmony 
worth  blaring  at  high  decibels. 

The  band  couldn't  have 
picked  a  better  producer  than 
John  Porter,  who  put  the  magic 


in  the  Smiths.  With  him  at  the 
healm,  the  band  has  created  an 
album  that  will  keep  me  danc- 
ing around  for  a  long  time. 

Natasa  Hatsios 

For  The  Love 
of  Strange 
Medicine 

Steve  Perry 

Columbia 

Steve  Perry  returns  with  ForThe 
Love  of  Strange  Medicine,  giv- 
i  ng  you  exactly  what  you'd  ex- 
pect from  the  former  lead  singer 
of  Journey:  love  songs.  Lots  of 
'em.  More,  i  n  fact,  that  you  cou  Id 
shake  a  broken  record  at. 

Each  song  here  is  a  hopeful 
epic,  del  i  vered  to  the  listener  i  n 
typical  grandeur. 

Layered  keyboards,  glossy 
production,  forlorn  love  songs, 
piano  ballads,  and  vocal  gym- 
nastics all  contribute  to  make 
Steve  Perry  what  he  is  today: 
insipid. 

The  Boston-esque  "You  Bet- 
ter Wait"  and  "Missing  You" 
are  listenable  on  their  own  and 
should  prove  to  be  serviceable 
radio  cuts,  but  this  release  is 
mired  with  an  each-song- 
sou  nds-the-same  convention- 
ality. 

This  is  a  strange  medicine 
that  more  than  two  out  of  three 
doctors  would  surely  not  rec- 
ommend. 

Don  Ward 


Itch 

Kim  Mitchell 

Alert 

Itch  is  a  homecoming  of  sorts 
for  Mitchell:  this  release  marks 
the  return  of  Mitchell's 
songwriting  collaboration  with 
longtime  lyricist  PyeDuBoisand 
the  musical  return  of  back- 
ground vocalist  Peter  Fredette. 
Unfortunately,  for  all  involved, 
this  reunion  bears  no  substan- 
tial fruit. 

Mitchell  managesto  provide 
the  listener  with  the  customary 
rock  fare  you'd  expect  from  the 
mad  hatter.  Songs  such  as 
"Wonder  Where  And  Why" 
and  "Acrimony"  provide  ex- 
amples of  Mitchell's 
adrenalized  guitar  workman- 
ship, while  "Cheer  Us  On"  high- 
lights  Mitchell's  seldom  seen 
acoustic  self.  What  we  didn't 
need,  however,  was  to  hear 
Mitchell  rap  (he  does  a  great 
disservice  to  ears  everywhere 
on  "Acrimony").  We alsocould 
have  done  without  substand- 
ard songs  such  as  "Lemon 
Wedge",  "The  U.S.  of  Ache", 
"Karaoke  Queen",  and  "Your 
Face  Or  Mine." 

If  you  are  a  Mitchell  fan,  then 
Itch  i  s  deservi  ng  of  you  r  col  lec- 
tion if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  return  of  DuBois  and 
Fredette.  If  not,  you  should  heed 
the  advice  of  Mitchel  I 's  beloved 
O.P.P.:  "Nothing  to  see  here. 
Please  disperse!" 

Don  Ward 


Brainfudge 

Chris  Bottomley 

Partly  Bent 

Bottomley's  Brainfudge  is  a 
confectionery  assortment  of 
original  songs  that  showcases 
some  fine  local  talent.  Chris 
Bottomley,  himself  an  adept 
bass  player,  is  joined  here  by 
rhythm  guitarist  Ian  Menzies 
and  former  Look  Person,  Great 
Bob  Scott,  as  wel  I  asafine  sup- 
porting cast. 

Together  they  create  rhyth- 
mic cacophonies  such  as 
"Bangin'  The  Can,"  a  piece 
which  incorporates  chanting 
and  plucked  piano  into  many 
minutes  of  listening  madness. 
Other  tracks,  such  as  "We  Can 
Be  Better"  and  the  aforemen- 
tioned "Seize The  Day"  feature 
a  rich  blend  of  bass,  percussion 
and  voice,  culminating  into  a 
rewarding  listening  experience. 

Also  of  note  is  Bottomley's 
cover  of  the  Bruce  Cockburn 
classic  "Stolen  Land." 

Brainfudge  is  a  tasty  morsel, 
but  one  gets  the  feel  i  ng  that  it  is 
merely  an  appetizer.  Look  for 
more  to  come  from  Bottomley 
in  the  future. 

Don  Ward 

Purge 

Econoline  Crush 

EMI  Records 

The  doom  and  gloom  of  Purge 
made  me  surprisingly  cheery: 


more  because  of  what  it  re- 
minded me  of,  than  the  mood  it 
created. 

This  new  EP  took  me  back  to 
Ministry,  Sisters  of  Mercy  and 
Nine  Inch  Nails  with  fast  guitars 
and  depressive  vocals. 

I  spent  20  minutes  flashing 
back  to  the  days  when  I  spent 
every  single  nightatdanceclubs 
being  the  Goth  Girl 
extraordinaire. 

There  are  some  stand  out 
cuts  on  this  brief  CD.  "Out  of 
Reach"  and  "Cruel  World" 
immediately  spring  to  mind. 

But  what  Econoline  Crush 
really  needs  to  do  is  come  up 
with  something  a  little  less  cli- 
ched  than  "T.D.M."  a  song 
about  being  part  of  generation 
X.  With  lyrics  like  "I'm  genera- 
tion X,  I  do  what  I  please.  Oh, 
yeah,  alright,  it's  your  genera- 
tion," one  gets  the  sense  that 
they're  going  out  of  their  way  to 
show  that  they  can  be  a  voice  of 
youth. 

Despite  occasionally  goofy 
lyrics.  Purge  is  at  its  best  when 
they  don't  try  too  hard. 
"Pssyche"  has  a  wonderfully 
angry  and  desperate  tone  to  it, 
while  still  being  the  kind  of  song 
that  you  would  dance  to. 

Even  if  this  album  does  re- 
peat much  what  Ministry  and 
Nine  Inch  Nails  have  already 
done,  it  still  proves  to  be  an 
enjoyable  listen.  In  fact  next 
time  I'm  at  Dance  Cave  I  might 
just  request  something  from 
Purge. 

Kerri  Huffman 
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Basketball  in  Canada  takes  root  in  Toronto 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 

If  you're  still  having  any  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  Toronto  Raptors  are  prepped 
and  poised  to  become  this  city's  latest, 
greatest  sports  venture,  then  lay  them  to 
rest  right  now. 

The  success  of  the  National  Basketball 
Association's  brand  new  Southern  On- 
tario entry  is  about  as  much  a  foregone 
conclusion  as  it  was  for  Dream  Team  II 
to  win  the  World  Championship  of  Bas- 
ketball. 

Just  consider  the  number  of  Raptor  T- 
shirts,  baseball  caps,  and  jackets  that 
you've  seen  since  the  Dinos  were  offi- 
cially hatched  last  November,  and  the 
only  conclusion  is  that  this  is  a  franchise 
on  a  monstrous  climb. 

"The  response  has  been  tremendous," 
said  Tom  Mayenknecht,  the  director  of 
communications  with  the  team.  "It's 
just  very  gratifying.  Our  projections  and 
the  NB  A's  projections  are  way  ahead  of 
where  we  thought  we  would  be  at  this 
stage. 

"In  terms  of  the  media,  that's  just  been 
tremendous,  and  the  community  response 
has  been  great. 

"And  in  terms  of  the  merchandising, 
the  team's  doing  twice  the  business  that 
|the  NBA]  thought  |lhe  Raptors)  would 
be  doing  up  to  this  point." 


Add  to  that  the  19,61 2  names  that  are 
currently  deposited  in  the  Dino's  season 
ticket  applicant  data  base,  and  it's  pretty 
easy  to  see  that  Mayenknecht' s  opti- 
mism isn't  just  a  case  of  hyperbole,  but 
is  firmly  rooted  in  what  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  tangible  dollars  and  cents  once  those 
tickets  go  up  for  sale  this  fall. 

But  should  anyone  really  be  siuprised 
that  the  Raptors  have  made  as  big  a  splash 
as  they  have? 

The  di- 
rector   of  •n-^-m.M-m-. 

communi-  ^] 
cations  k^WI.  1 
says  yes 

and  no.  

"Yes,  in 

the  sense  that  we  thought  that  wc  would 
be  at  the  stage  we'  re  at  now  next  season," 
Mayenknect  said.  "When  we're  close  to 
the  NBA  draft,  wc  thought  it  would  take 
more  time  to  build." 

"No.  because  basketball  has  a  great 
infra-structure  in  the  province." 

Basketball  is  now  the  biggest  high- 
school  sport  in  Ontario,  and  Mayenknect 
believes  the  Raptors  are  building  from  a 
position  of  strength,  especially  with  bas- 
ketball growing  right  around  the  world. 

It  is  this  global  connection  that 
Mayenknecht  alludes  to,  that  has  scaled 
the  success  of  the  Raptors  with,  as  they 


say  in  hoopspeak,  authority. 

If  there  were  any  remaining  doubts 
about  the  viability  of  pro-roundball  in 
Toronto,  they  were  quickly  dispatched 
this  past  August  when  Dream  Team  II 
came  to  town,  and  demolished  the  com- 
petition en  route  to  a  World  Champion- 
ship title. 

But  much  more  importantly  than  that, 
the  NBA-laden  American  squad  pro- 
vided exactly  the  crash  course  in  basket- 
ball that  Raptor  owner  John  Bitove  Jr. 

had  said  and 
hoped  the 
Worlds 


PINION 


would  be. 

  _^  Shaquille 

"  O'Neill  and 
company  were  sent  to  the  Big  Smoke  to 
win  a  world  championship.  And  with 
Terminator-like  efficiency,  they  came, 
saw,  and  practically  obliterated  all  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  their 
way. 

For  ten  days,  the  Dreamers  gave 
Hogtown  fans  a  festival  of  precision 
passes  and  rim-rockers  that  were  tutori- 
als straight  from  the  text  books  of  the 
graduate  school  of  hoops,  more  formally 
called  the  NBA. 

And  in  the  process  of  their  on-court 
rampage,  the  lads  from  Phi  Slamma  Jamma 
insured  that  when  the  Raptors  lip-off  in 


just  over  a  year  from  now,  the  seats  at 
Skydome  are  going  to  be  packed. 

"Although  [the  world  championship) 
was  a  separate  enterprise,  we  certainly 
were  beneficiaries,"  said  Mayenknecht. 
"Because  of  A.  the  media  and  public 
exposure  we  received  over  the  past  six 
weeks,  and  B,  it  was  a  test-run  for  us. 

"We  saw  the  set-up  used  at  the 
Skydome,  and  what  we  can  do  to  make  it 
better,  and  it  gave  the  public  a  taste  of 
what  the  NBA  will  be  like." 

And  that's  just  where  the  Dinos  really 
find  themselves  in  clover. 

Because  while  Toronto  doesn't  ex- 
actly have  a  storied  hardwood  history,  it 
is  a  town  that  desperately  craves  "big- 
time"  sports,  which  means  anything 
American.  The  hoop  and  the  hype  that 
the  NBA  delivers  fits  the  bill  perfectly. 

Now  that  they've  seen  the  likes  of 
Shaq  and  Shawn  Kemp,  the  locals  will 
readily  dish  out  for  the  ducats  to  go  and 
watch  other  established  and  rising  NBA 
stars,  which  should  work  out  well  for  the 
Raptors,  because  as  Mayenknecht  read- 
ily admits:  "The  visiting  teams  and  play- 
ers will  be  the  attraction  for  the  first  few 
seasons." 

The  real  bonus  to  having  pro  hoops  in 
Toronto  though,  could  be  the  accelerated 
development  of  the  game  here. 

From  the  number  of  backboards  that 


have  gone  up  on  drive  ways  in  the  region, 
it' s  obvious  that  a  lot  of  kids  are  hooping 
it  up. 

Michele  Belanger,  the  head  coach  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  women'sbas- 
ketball  team,  feels  the  arrival  of  the 
Raptors  can  only  bode  well  for  the  sport. 

"I  think  that  it's  going  to  impact  on  all 
levels  from  high  school  to  university," 
said  Belanger.  "The  papers  are  more  into 
writing  about  basketball,  and  as  we  all 
know,  Toronto' s  a  pro  city,  and  if  you're 
not  a  pro  team,  then  you  don't  get  a  lot 
of  ink.  But  the  NBA  has  a  mandate  to 
promote  basketball,  so  they'll  promote 
local  basketball,  and  I  think  that  we're  all 
going  to  reap  the  benefits  from  it." 

Which  is  exactly  what  Mayenknecht 
says  the  Dinos  hope  to  accomplish. 

He  says  that  the  franchise  and  the 
NBA  is  committed  to  working  with  vari- 
ous basketball  organizations,  and  devel- 
oping the  game  at  all  levels,  adding  that  if 
down  the  road  more  Canadians  begin  to 
be  drafted,  "Then  we've  done  our  job 
above  and  beyond  just  the  basketball 
team." 

The  Raptors  are  going  to  roar.  If  not  on 
the  court  for  the  first  few  years,  defi- 
nitely off  it. 

They  might  as  well  just  put  up  the  sign 
at  Skydome  right  now:  Welcome  to 
Jurassic  Park. 


Blues  rowers  rule  summer  waters 


They're  dead,  Jim. 


(Peter  Okens) 


BY  Saurabh  Sharma 

The  University  of  Toronto  row- 
ing team  stroked  to  a  highly  suc- 
cessful summer  season  as  mem- 
bers competed  in  both  the  1 12ih 
annual  Royal  Canadian  Henley 
Regatta  and  the  Commonwealth 
Rowing  Championships. 

The  Henley,  which  took  place 
in  mid-August,  is  considered  the 
most  competitive  North  Ameri- 
can regatu  and  attracts  high  qual- 
ity competitors  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  St.  Catharines  has 
been  the  permanent  site  for  the 
regatta  since  1903. 

Under  the  graceful  supervision 
of  Andrew  Walker,  the  heavy- 
weight women's  programemerged 
as  one  of  the  big  winners  at  the 
Henley.  With  only  a  year  of  row- 
ing behind  some  of  the  women, 
they  finished  a  surprising  fourth 
in  a  strong  Henley  final.  From  this 
team,  Doroda  Hellfire,  Elly  Big- 
mouth  and  Erika  Pathaki  made  the 
qualifying  time  standard  that  in- 
vited them  to  partake  in  the  na- 
tional team  of  Canada  develop- 
ment camp. 

The  lightweight  women  were 
also  highly  successful.  Under  the 
tight  helm  of  their  coach.  Curt 
Pinkenhagam,  Harvard  graduate 
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and  ex-Olympian,  the  women 
entered  the  Henley  final  with  an 
undefeated  season  behind  them. 

Rowing  strongly,  the  crew  bat- 
tled to  a  third-place  finish,  behind 
strong  boats  from  New  York's 
NYAC  team  and  another  crew 
from  Massachusetts. 

Pinkenhagam's  women's  four 
crew  placed  first  with  consider- 
able open  water  between  them 
and  their  opponents.  The  crew 
niembers  included  U  of  T's  Toni 
Pinkerion,  Natalie  Benzig,  Nicole 
Pinkenhagam  and  non-U  of  T 
rower  Tracy  Black. 

Pinkenhagam  and  Black  were 
back  on  the  grandstand  later  in  the 
day,  again  wearing  gold  after  win- 
ning the  lightweight  women's 
doubles. 

The  heavyweight  men's  pro- 
gramme from  U  of  T,  the  smallest 
of  all  programmes  this  summer, 
was  made  up  of  the  members  of 
twoclubs.  Argonaut  RowingCIub 
and  the  Don's  Rowing  Club. 

The  Argonaut  division  failed  to 
qualify  for  the  medal  final,  finish- 
ing third  in  a  highly  competitive 
heat. 

The  crew  out  of  Don's,  how- 
ever, finished  their  season  with  a 
gold  medal  in  their  Henley  heavy- 
weight men's  coxed  four  final. 

Despite  their  shortcomings,  the 
athletes  from  the  Argonaut  club 
were  positive  about  their  row. 

"It  was  the  best  race  we  have 
had  all  season,"  remarked  a  dili- 
gent and  joyful  James  Dales  after 
the  race.  "The  crew  finally  came 
together  this  race.  Everybody 
pulled  hard.  It  was  a  good  race." 

Finally,  there  was  the  light- 
weight programme,  which  began 
the  season  in  a  dismally  low  pre- 
dicament, rowing  in  a  black  vessel 
named  the  Lilly  Dipp.  However, 
it  didn't  take  long  for  the  new 
development  coach  for  the  light- 
weight men,  Paul  Peenees,  to  pull 
together  a  coxed  boat  of  eight  and 
a  coxed  four  from  a  large  pool  of 
U  of  T  athletes. 

The  selection  was  based  on 
rigorous  testing  on  the  ergomeler 
in  combination  with  the  results  of 
racing  performance  on  the  water. 
The  lightweight  men' s  eight  crew 
consisted  of  coxswain  Patty  Chan, 


strokeman  Chris  Pitcher,  Mark 
Hodson,  Moore  Miller.  Lcn 
Diplock.  Saurabh  Sharma,  Tim 
Jarsky,  Scott  Hayes,  and  the  bow- 
man Patrick  Okens. 

At  the  Royal  Canadian  Henley, 
the  crew  was  entered  in  both  the 
eight  event  and  two  coxed  four 
events,  one  for  the  lightweight 
and  one  for  the  heavyweight. 
Having  never  practised  in  the  four, 
both  crews  were  successful  in 
making  it  to  the  finals,  where  they 
finished  in  the  fourth  position. 

"The  eight  race  was  definitely 
a  priority, "  remarked  Patty  Chan, 
the  coxwain  who  steered  the  light- 
weight men  for  much  of  the  sea- 
son. "We  were  favourites  going 
into  the  race  because  we  had  an 
undefeated  record  and  the  expec- 
tations to  win  again  in  this  event 
were  quite  large." 

"However,  we  still  had  never 
seen  some  of  the  crews  here  be- 
fore, such  as  the  many  Americans 
like  Dartmouth,  Riverside,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  [crews  from]  Mexico, 
so  anything  could  have  happened. 
Sure  we  wanted  to  win,  but  most 
importantly  we  wanted  to  have 
the  best  race  of  our  season.  We 
knew  it  would  be  tough,  for  exam- 
ple the  crew  from  Riverside  was 
made  up  of  guys  from  Cornell 
who  had  just  won  the  Eastern 
Sprints  [the  Ivy  league  Champi- 
onships] and  like  us  had  been 
training  twice  daily  for  all  sum- 
mer. This  race  would  require  eve- 
rything from  all  crew  members, 
that's  for  sure." 

The  lightweight  men's  eight 
trailed  second  for  the  first  1 .500 
metres  of  the  race,  according  to 
the  race  plan.  Known  for  their 
strong  finish,  with  500  metres  to 
go,  the  crew  put  all  they  could 
muster  into  their  last  50  strokes. 

"The  last  words  I  recall  hear- 
ing," remarked  one  Blues  crew 
member,  "was  the  cracked  voice 
of  the  coxwain  coming  out  of  the 
speaker.  "This  is  it,'  she  com- 
manded. If  not  you  than  who?'" 

With  less  than  two  strokes  in 
the  race,  the  boat  from  Riverside 
Rowing  Club  from  Boston  pulled 
their  bow  ahead  of  the  Blue's 
crew.  The  margin  of  the  first  place 
Riverside  and  U  of  T  was  only 


seven-tenths  of  a  second. 

"This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
exciting  races  in  quite  a  while," 
commented  the  announcer  on  the 
finish  line  loudspeaker  after  an- 
nouncing the  confirmed  results 
after  the  race. 

Following  the  Royal  Canadian 
Henley  regatta,  many  of  the  same 
athletes  participated  later  in  the 
Commonwealth  Rowing  Cham- 
pionships. 

Twelve  countries  congregated 
at  the  championships,  held  in 
London  (the  finals  Aug.  29  and 
30)  including  countries  such  as 
Hong  Kong,  New  Zealand,  Gi- 
braltar, Bangladesh  and  Zimba- 
bwe. 

Although  the  best  facilities  for 
rowing  in  Canada  are  in  Vancou- 
ver, Commonwealth  organizers 
gave  the  athletes  one  month's 
notice  that  they  couldn't  be  ac- 
commodated. London  was  cho- 
sen as  the  alternative  location. 

Len  Diplock  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful U  of  T  athlete.  Diplock 
made  the  eight  team  that  won  the 
bron7£  behind  the  strong  AusUal- 
ian  and  British  contingents. 

On  the  women's  side,  Emma 
Robinson,  a  U  of  T  student  and 
carded  rowing  athlete  (which  does 
not  allow  her  to  compete  for  U  of 
T)  collected  two  gold  for  her  part 
in  the  heavyweight  women's 
straight  four  (no  cox),  and  the 
eights  team. 

Saurabh  Sharma  is  a  member 
of  the  Varsity  Blues  rowing  team. 

York  losing 
streak  ends 

The  York  Yeoman  football  team 
finally  broke  a  six-year  losing 
streak,  defeating  1 994  ClAU  semi- 
finalists  Concordia  Stingers  20-7 
in  prc-season  play. 

York  took  advantage  of  the 
Stinger's  technical  mistakes,  pen- 
alties and  missed  field  goals  to 
break  their  38  game  losing  streak, 
the  CIAU  record. 

The  last  game  York  actually 
won  was  back  in  October,  1988 
when  they  beat  Waterioo  in  regu- 
lar season  play. 
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rentafs  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Ctassfieds,  44  St.  George  St,  Toronto,  ON  2E4.  OeadSncs: 
Monday  isaie  -  ThamMfciy  noon,  Thur^y  isaie  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 
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DATKMiS 


MAC  JUNKIE? 

Student  with  experience  (especially 
modems)  required  by  small  publishing 
CO.  Excellent  hourly  rate;  flexible  hours. 
Victor:  531-8637, 


TUTORING 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


BLOOR/SPAOINA 

1  bedroom  apartment  to  sublet.  Fully 
fumished,  near  TTC.  Ideal  for  2  females. 
$650  per  month.  929-1 1 59.  Pager  #:  81 2- 
4190. 

GARDEN  VIEW,  SUNNY 

fumished  room  in  renovated  family  home 
at  Bloor/Palmerston;  share  kitchen, 
bathroom;  non-smoking,  conscientious 
serious  student  welcomed.  $350.  Phone: 
537-3222 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EXCLUSAVE  -  REVOLUTIONARY 

Gold  Card.  Continual  Free  Admission  & 
V.I.P  Treatment  at  Toronto  Nightclubs. 
Repeated  Discounts  in  Your  Favourite 
Stores.  U  of  T  Special  Introductory  Price. 
Call  633-2065. 


EXCLUSAVE  -  REVOLUTIONARY 

Gold  Card.  Free  Dinners  at  YourFavourite 
Toronto  Restaurants.  Not  Just  Once  -  But 
Every  Time  You  Dine!  U  of  T  Special 
Introductory  Price.  Call  633-2065. 

HEY  ALL  YOU  WOMEN 

out  there!  Would  you  like  to  be  a  team 
member  and  meet  new  people?  Varsity 
Women's  Rugby  begins  on  September 
7lh,  at  5:30  pm,  on  Back  Campus.  No 
experience  is  necessary  and  everyone  is 
welcome  to  come  out  and  play!  For  more 
information,  please  call  Jessica  Thoms  at 
968-6506  or  Alexa  Taylor  at  281-2652. 
Looking  fonward  to  seeing  you  there! 


FUTON  FACTORY  OUTLET 

High  quality  at  low  prices.  We'll  beat  any 
price!  The  Futon  Factory,  940  Alness 
Street  Unit  16,  (Dufferin-Finch)  (416)  66- 
55-88-4.  Delivery  Available. 

FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940  Alness  Street,  #16  (Steeles/Dufferin). 

MICHAEL'S  FUTON 

653  Bloor  St.  W.  Tel:  (416)  536-6466. 
Free  Delivery.  Double  L  Frame  &  Futon  9" 
$229.00.  Double  A  Frame  &  Futon  7" 
$199.00.  Double  Futon  7"  $119.00. 
Double  Futon  9"  $149.00.  Queen  Futon 
7"  $139.00.  Queen  Futon  9"  $159.00. 
Mon  to  Sun. 


RACQUETS  &  STRINGING 

Quality  same-day  service  at  low  prices. 
Wide  selection  of  tennis,  squash, 
badminton  racquets/accessories.  10% 
student  discount!  Ph:  593-2664.  WHAT  A 
RACQUET.  (71  McCaul  St.  Village  by  the 
Grange) 


WANTED 


PART  TIME  POSITIONS 

Telephone  Receptionist  $8.00  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
articulate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving,  967- 
9295. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 


No.  of  Insertions 


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUTER  RENTALS  UNLIMITED 

Rentals  for$1 00  per  month.  Free  Delivery 
and  Assistance.  Ask  about  our  special 
Student  Rate,  967-0305. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two-third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

SPERM  DONOR  WANTED  - 

Artificial  Insemination.  Blond  or  light  brown 
hair,  blue  or  hazel  eyes.  5'10"  or  taller, 
slim  to  medium  build.  Intelligent  and 
attractive.  To  assist  single  woman  to  have 
child.  Must  undergo  HIV  test.  Successful 
applicant  well  remunerated.  Serious 
inquiries  only.  Please  call  691-0971  - 
leave  name  and  number. 
CONFIDENTIALITY  ASSURED. 

DONOR  REQ'D. 

Due  to  infertility,  Jewish-Catholic  couple 
require  donor  to  give  embryonic  egg.  We 
seek  healthy  woman  under  35  (pref.  with 
child)  who  is  fair,  green  or  hazel  eyes, 
5'4"-5'7",  slim,  attractive,  creative.  Please 
reply  in  confidence  with  personal  info, 
recent  photo  &  phone  no.  to  DONOR:  275 
King  St.  E.,  P.O.  Box  276,  Toronto,  Ont. 
M5A  1K2. 

MOVES  AND  DELIVERIES 

Van  with  a  man.  Anything,  Anywhere, 
Anytime.  Only  $17.00  hour.  (No  gas 
charge  unless  outside  Toronto.)  657- 
8381. 


CHEAP  PARKING 

Street  level  private  garage  parking 
available  7  days/week,  24  hrs/day.  College 
and  St.  George.  Call  599-8007  and  leave 
message.  Price  negotiable. 

HAS  STAYING  IN  SHAPE 

been  a  constant  battle?  Then  try  a  radically 
different  approach  emphasizing  self- 
direction,  playfulness  for  lifelong 
enjoyment  of  physical  activity  and 
balanced  diet.  Call  530-0208. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential 
Equations,  Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research, 
Statistics,  Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs 
university  teaching  experience,  10  yrs 
tutoring,  MA  math,  BSc  math  specialist. 
Tel:  (41 6)  486-3908,  Fax:  (41 6)  322-5890. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Full  money  back  guarantee. 
Call  Oxford  Seminars  at  1  -800-269-671 9. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481-8392. 

CHEMISTRY  TUTORING 

Chemistry  Ph.D.  with  teaching  experience 
(including  MCAT  chemistry)  will  assist 
with  basic  courses  in  chemical  sciences. 
Convenient  location.  Reasonable  rates. 
398-6806. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


TEXT  APPEAL 

Laser  printing.  Quick  and  accurate.  Free 
P/up,  delivery  on  campus.  $1.75/p  (over 
1 0pp).  Resumes,  desktop  publishing.  Fax 
available.  Call  anytime,  622-0465. 

EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 
Word  processing,  editing  (grammar  &  spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 

A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counselling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  special:  $1.25/page.  Resumes/ 
Cover  Letters  -  customized  package,  free 
faxing.  Desktop  Publishing.  LaserQuality. 
Rupert:  604-8333  (no  class  after  9:00 
please). 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax  service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


Events 
Calendar 


Thursday,  Sept  8 


LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP 

SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:45PM. 


Bible  Study.  HART  HOUSE 


riominations  are  now 
open  for  Varsity  Wire 

Editor 

All  Varsity  Staff  are  eligible  to  apply. 

Contact  the  editor  for  details  at 

979-2831. 

Or  drop  by  44  St.  George  Street. 


I 


OH,  THAT  WACKY  FILM  FESTIVAL  COVERAGE  (P.I  3) 


Volume  115,  Number  5 


Somewhere  Between  Socialists  and  Friends  of  Schizophrenia  Since  1880      Monday,  September  12,  1994 


Conscious  of 
Krishnas  ? 

The  International  Society  for  Krishna 
Consciousness  has  set  up  shop  on  St. 
George  Street  outside  of  Sidney  Smith 
HaU. 

Representatives  of  the  Hare  Krishna 
group  have  been  trying  to  sell  students 
religious  literature  and  invite  them  to 
attend  free  Sunday  vegetarian  feasts. 

Bhakti-Marg  Swami,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Krishnas,  say  they  have  not 
organized  a  recruitment  drive  on  cam- 
pus and  that  the  individuals  spreading 
the  Hare  Krishna  word  must  have 
done  so  on  their  own  accord. 

"I  don't  recall  sending  our  mem- 
bers there  [to  U  of  T]  last  week,"  said 
Swami.  "We  have  a  tradition  of  mak- 
ing our  word  accessible  to  people, 
whether  it  be  on  St.  George  Street  or 
Yonge  Street." 


SHORTS 


David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  for  student  affairs,  said  the 
Hare  Krishnas  used  to  be  a  big  force  on 
campus  25  years  ago,  but  they  haven '  t 
been  visible  on  here  since  then. 

"But  students  should  consider  what 
they're  being  told,  and  if  it  sounds  too 
good  to  be  true,  it  probably  is,"  says 
Neelands. 

Swami  says  the  Hare  Krishnas  are 
not  a  cult  but  a  5,000  year  old  culture 
that  teaches  compassion  and  con- 
sciousness. 

"[CaUing  us  a  cult]  would  be  like 
calling  someone  of  dark  skin  a  nigger," 
said  the  Swami.  "Although  we  are  a 
minority  group  here,  we've  got  700 
million  people  following  the  religion 
in  India." 

Staff 

Escort  service 
resumes 

The  U  of  T  Walksaferprogram  resumes 
on  Sept.  12  for  St.  George  campus. 

The  future  of  Walksafer  on  St. 
George  was  settled  when  funding  for 
the  program  became  an  official  budget 
item  last  year,  said  Susan  Addario,  U 
of  T's  personal  safety  awareness  of- 
ficer. 

Campus  police  constable  Paul 
Tranter,  co-ordinator  of  Walksafer, 
said  last  year  $36,000  was  allotted  to 
the  program  from  the  facilities  and 
services  operating  Budget. 

Tranter  estimated  that  1,500  to 
2,000  students  used  the  service. 
Walksafer  will  hire  just  over  25  stu- 
dents this  year. 

Scarborough  College's  Walksafer 
cost  $24,000  last  year  and  employed 
24  student  patrollers,  said  staff  ser- 
geant Jim  McGhee  of  Scarborough 
campus  police. 

The  Scarborough  campus  police  an- 
nual report  states  that  over  1,200 
students  used  the  service. 

University  College  also  has  its  own 
Walksafer  program,  piloted  last  win- 
ter as  an  additional  security  measure 
on  UC  event  nights. 

"This  year,  UC  students  each  pay 
approximately  $1.50  of  their  fees  to 
the  college' s  Walksafer  program,"  said 
Ahmad  Muinuddin,  external  commis- 
sioner for  the  University  College  Lit- 
erary and  Athletic  Society. 

Both  men  and  women  are  encour- 
aged to  use  the  regular  service,  which 
is  open  to  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
visitors  of  U  of  T. 

Helen  KuK 


1  VAt 


Take  this  one  sitting  down:  SAC  Orientation  '94. 

(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Prof  to  be  fired 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  religious  studies  professor  with  a  his- 
tory of  neglecting  his  duties  should  be 
fired  by  St.  Michael's  College,  an  aca- 
demic tribunal  has  ruled. 

On  Friday,  the  tribunal  ruled  that 
Herbert  Richardson  was  guilty  on  two 
counts  of  gross  professional  misconduct 
and  recommended  that  Richardson,  a 
tenured  professor,  should  be  immedi- 
ately dismissed. 

St.  Michael's  College  president 
Richard  Alway  says  he  agrees  with  the 
ruling,  and  will  recommend  to  the  col- 
lege's highest  governing  body  that  the 
professor  be  fired  immediately. 

"My  recommendauon  will  be  to  dis- 
miss," Alway  said. 

The  three-man  tribunal,  chaired  by 
York  University  law  school  professor 
John  Evans,  met  through  the  summer  to 
determine  whether  Richardson ,  who  was 
suspended  from  teaching  by  U  of  T  in 
July  of  1993,  should  continue  to  receive 
his  $90,000  salary  from  St.  Michael's. 

The  tribunal  unanimously  found  that 
Richardson  had  failed  to  disclose  to  his 
superiors  significant  activities  he  was 
involved  in  outside  the  university,  which 
could  conflict  with  his  academic  duties. 
The  tribunal  also  found  Richardson  guilty 
of  taking  a  phony  medical  leave  in  early 
1993. 

The  tribunal  did  not  find  Richardson 
dismissable  on  a  third  count  of  student 
abuse  and  neglect,  but  said  his  in-class 
behaviour  was  "reprehensible  miscon- 


duct deserving  of  censure." 

Richardson,  reportedly  in  Wales,  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment.  Lawyer 
Joanna  Rainbow,  who  represented  him  at 
the  tribunal,  said  her  client  had  no  com- 
ment on  the  decision  at  this  time,  but 
suggested  a  judicial  review  was  a  possi- 
bility. 

St.  Michael's  College  lawyer  Valerie 
Edwards  said  the  decision  set  an  impor- 
tant precedent  for  universities'  dealings 
with  their  tenured  professors. 

Tenure,  the  lifetime  employment  con- 
tract given  senior  professors,  is  revoked 
only  very  rarely.  The  University  of  To- 
ronto has  not  dismissed  a  tenured  profes- 
sor in  recent  history. 

Edwards  said  the  decision  would  make 
it  easier  for  professors  to  determine  what 
their  obligations  were  concerning  disclo- 
sure of  other  interests. 

"I  think  it  provides  guidance  for  oth- 
ers," Edwards  said.  "If  you  engage  in 
outside  activities  to  this  magnitude,  there's 
an  obligation  to  disclose  that  and  discuss 
it  with  your  dean." 

The  tribunal  found  that  Richardson 
has  failed  to  tell  his  superiors  that  he  was 
the  sole  owner  of  the  Edward  Mellen 
Press,  a  pseudo-academic  publishing 
house  based  in  Lewiston,  New  York,  or 
that  he  had  founded  his  own  "univer- 
sity" in  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands. 

In  December  of  1991,  Richardson 
stated  in  a  letter  to  his  departmental  chair 
that  he  had  earned  "no  income"  from  his 
activities  at  Mellen  Press.  However,  tax 
returns  showed  that  he  had  earned  a 
Please  see  "Prof,"  page  9 


Quebec  vote:  students  split 
over  language  and  issues 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
Varsity  Staff 

As  Quebecers  head  to  the  polls  today, 
university  students  face  the  vote  with  a 
mix  of  frustration  and  concern  over  the 
options,  according  to  provincial  student 
leaders. 

"People  are  concerned  about  what 
will  happen  with  tuition  if  the  Liberals 
win  and  concerned  about  sovereignty  if 


the  Parti  Qu^bdcois  wins,"  said  McGill 
Student  Society  vice-president  (exter- 
nal) Nick  Benedict. 

Louis  Mathieu  Loiselle,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Quebec  University  Students' 
Federation,  which  represents  more  than 
100,000  students  in  Quebec,  said  many 
students  at  Quebec's  post-secondary 
institutions  have  become  frustrated  with 
all  of  the  panies  over  the  lack  of  answers 
they  have  given  about  how  they  will 


solve  the  province's  problems. 

"Students  feel,  not  only  as  students 
but  as  ordinary  citizens,  the  parties  did 
not  talk  about  solutions,"  Loiselle  said. 
"They  feel  they  heard  enough,  but  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  fact  they  have  not 
heard  about  the  way  the  parties  are  think- 
ing they  will  solve  the  problems." 

Political  apathy  and  lack  of  campaign 
information  directed  at  students  has  led 
to  a  lack  of  interest  with  many  students 


at  the  predominantly  English  Vanier 
College  in  St.  Laurent,  according  to  stu- 
dent council  vice-president  Anne 
Michaud. 

However,  Loiselle  said  most  Quebec 
students  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in 
becoming  informed  and  participating  in 
the  election. 

"Students  are  pretty  interested  in  the 
election  even  though  they  are  not  satis- 
Please  see  "Vote,"  page  8 


Race  relations  office  investigates  incident 

Soccer  team  cries  racism 


BY  Conan  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

A  university  sports  team  says  they  were  discriminated  against  and  banned  from 
participation  in  the  International  Students'  Centre's  soccer  play-offs. 

Omar  Hashil,  coach  of  the  team  comprised  of  East  African  players,  is  claiming  the 
league  would  not  allow  the  team  to  play  because  of  their  colour. 

"I  think  it's  an  unfair  decision  that  has  been  influenced  by  the  league  coordinator 
to  exclude  minorities,"  he  said.  "We  had  come  out  as  the  best  team  in  the  league  and 
we  are  visible  minorities." 

The  team,  known  as  Simba,  was  suspended  after  it  was  believed  one  of  its  players, 
Ron  Belfon,  was  brought  on  as  a  ringer  for  the  play-off  games. 

Belfon,  whose  name  did  not  appear  on  any  game  sheets  during  regular  season  play, 
was  noticed  by  referee,  Jim  Lefkos,  coach  of  the  Varsity  soccer  team. 

Lefkos  had  coached  Belfon  in  high  school  soccer. 


According  to  Hashil,  Belfon  had  played  during  the  regular  season,  but  under  the 
name  Tony  Fernandez. 

"He  claims  he  is  playing  in  several  other  leagues  and  he  didn't  want  to  have  aconflict 
of  interest,"  said  Maurico  Dziedzic,  the  former  league  coordinator. 

Dziedzic  has  resigned  his  position  as  a  result  of  the  incident. 

"In  the  semi-finals,  [Belfon]  was  one  of  the  best  players,"  said  Lefkos.  "If  you 
play  all  summer  in  a  league,  you  recognize  a  player,  especially  one  that  good.  Of  all 
the  times  I've  been  here,  I've  never  seen  him." 

"This  is  my  third  year  with  the  league,"  he  said.  "Never  once  have  I  seen  any  bias 
from  the  referees  or  anyone.  I  do  not  believe  that  racism  is  a  factor  here." 

Hashil  says  the  team  was  given  no  chance  to  defend  itself  at  the  meeting  in  which 
he  was  informed  of  the  situation.  He  also  states  the  meeting  of  the  league  did  not  have 
quorum  and  that  he  was  denied  the  chance  to  appeal  the  decision  made  by  Dziedzic. 

Hashil  proceed  to  take  up  the  matter  with  Mahamood  Shougee,  program  director 
Please  see  "League,"  page  22 
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1  THIS  WEEK  AT  | 
1    HART  HOUSE  I 


Special  Events  

Wde  Open  House  -  Come  discover  the  wortd  beyond  the  door  known  as  Hart  House  on  Wednesday, 
September  14th.  Enter  our  draw  for  a  chance  to  win  an  Apple  Newton  Message  PadTM  or  one  of 
two  savings  certificates.  (Draw  at  2  p.m.  -  students  must  be  present  -  complete  rules  are  available 
at  Hart  House)  Club  and  committee  displays,  fun  and  prizes,  a  "loonie"  lunch  and  more  await 
you.  The  tun  begins  at  11  a.m.  and  continues  throughout  the  day. 

Art  

The  Juslina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery  -  Celebrating  75  years  of  Hart  House,  an  exhibition  of  Modem 
Canadian  Art,  1915-1963  selected  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  Show  runs  until 
Thursday,  September  29th. 

Activities  &  Clubs  

Archery  -  The  dub  provides  instruction  for  all  members  at  all  shooting  abilities.  Opening  Day  for 
new  members  is  Tuesday,  September  13th  at  5  p.m.  in  the  Hart  House  Rifle  Range.  For  more  In- 
formation, call  978-2446. 

Bridge  Club  -  Orientation  Night  for  new  members  is  Tuesday,  September  20th  at  6  p.m.  in  the 
Map  Room.  Duplicate  bridge  is  played  at  6:30  p.m.  every  Tuesday  throughout  the  year. 
Camera  Club  -  Come  to  the  Open  Meeting  on  Wednesday,  September  21st  at  7  p.m.  in  the  East 
Common  Room  to  hear  guest  speaker,  photographer,  Henry  Gordlllo  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  club. 

Debating  Club  -  To  become  part  of  the  Hart  House  Debating  Team,  join  the  club  meetings  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  startng  with  an  open  debate  on  Tuesday,  September  20th  at  7  p.m 
in  the  Debates  Room.  Wednesday  meetings  are  at  4  p.m. 

Drama  -  Auditions  for  the  club's  first  production  of  "Jitters"  are  September  19-20.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  stage  management  stage  design,  production,  and  actors  auditions  are  asked  to  contact 
Paul  Templin  at  the  Hart  House  Theatre  978-8676 

Revolver  Club  -  Mandatory  introductory  session  for  new  members  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
September  21st  at  6  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  starting  the  week  of 
September  12th.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  infornwfion,  dass  schedule 
and  sign-up. 

Athletics  

Athletics  tidss  registration  begins  Wednesday,  September  14th  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Membership 
Services  Office,  978-2447. 

Underwater  Club  -  Orientation  Night  for  new  members  is  Wednesday,  September  14th  at  7  p  m 

Music  — 

[For  more  information  on  ttie  following  programs,  contact  978-5362] 
Chamber  Strings  -  0[)en  rehearsal  on  Monday.  September  12th  at  7  p.m. 
Jan  Ensemble  -  Open  rehearsal  on  Monday,  September  12th  at  7  p.m. 
Singers  -  First  rehearsal  on  Monday,  September  12th  at  7  p.m 

Chorus  -  Auditions  will  be  held  September  13th,  19th  and  20th  at  6  p.m.  and  again  In  early  January 

Orchestra  -  Open  rehearsal  on  Thursday.  September  15th  at  7:15  p.m. 

Symphonic  Sanrf-  First  re'hearsals  on  Tuesday,  September  13th  and  20th  at  6:30  p.m. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Attention  Graduate 
and  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students 

...you  are  automatically  members  of  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Grouf>-Toronto  (OPIRG)  through  a 
refundable  student  levy.  OPIRG  is  a  student  organization 
for  research,  education  and  action  on  environmental  and 
social  justice  issues. 

Some  of  our  projects  include: 

-Environmental  Issues  on  campus  such  as  pesticides, 

cafeterias,  disposables  and  forestry  issues. 

-The  Making  the  Links  Campaign  on  Racism,  Sexism, 

Homophobia,  Accessibility  and  Classism. 

-Weekly  radio  show  on  CIUT,  89.5  FM,  Thursdays  11:30. 

-Student  research  projects  that  benefit  the  community. 

-Education  on  tuition  fees  and  corporatizadon. 

-AIDS  Education  workshops... and  more. 

Graduate  and  Part-time  Students  who  choose  not  to  be 
members  of  OPIRG  may  obtain  a  refund  of  their  fee 
from  September  12  to  September  31.  Refunds  will  be 
available  from  the  OPIRG  office  at  455  Spadina  Ave., 
Room  201  (please  call  978-7770  First)  or  from  tables  set 
up  at  the  following  locations: 

Sidney  Smith  Hall:  Sept.  12,  14, 15, 16  1-7  PM 
Scarborough  College:  Sept.  19-23,  3-7  PM 
Erindale  College:  Sept  26-29,  3-7  PM 
Institute  for  Areospace  Studies:  Sept  31, 12-3 

You  must  present  your  student  card. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  would  like  to  volunteer. 


Animal  rights  gets 
tlie  big  picture 


please  call 


OPIRG  at  978-7770. 


BY  Ingrid  Ancevich 
VarsUy  Staff 

About  15  animal-rights  activists 
gathered  at  Med  Sci  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  night  to  watch  out- 
door wall  projections  depicting 
experiments  on  research  animals. 

Included  were  pictures  of  ani- 
mals undergoing  various  experi- 
mental procedures. 

One  picture  depicted  head 
transplant  research,  being  carried 
out  monkeys.  Another  picture 
depicted  a  beagle,  left  to  lie  on  the 
wire  mesh  floor  of  its  cage  after  a 
bum  experiment. 

Also  included  was  a  photo- 
graph of  a  cat  missing  an  eye 
because  of  its  use  in  a  sight  dep- 
rivation experiment. 

Most  of  the  the  37  photographs 
were  borrowed  from  the  Decem- 
ber 1990  edition  of  Animals' 
Voice  magazine. 

David  Sztybel,  president  of  U 
ofT  Students  for  the  Ethical  Treat- 
ment of  Animals,  narrated  the 
presentation  of  the  37  12-by-16 
ft.  images. 

"Some  were  obtained  from 
animal  liberation  raids  of  labora- 
tories. Also  whistle-blowers  in 
labs  where  they  worked  and 
couldn '  t  stand  what  they  saw  and 
sacrificed  (ihcir)  jobs  to  broad- 
cast what  was  going  on  in  the 
labs,"  said  Sztybel. 

Susan  Hargrcaves,  director  of 
Aik  U — Canadian  Animal  Rights 
Network,  says  the  pictures  were 
taken  within  the  last  eight  years \n 
universities  and  private  company 
laboratories  across  North 
America. 

But  George  Harapa.  U  of  T's 
vetennarian,  says  the  images  are 
misleading. 

"Things  may  have  happened 
in  the  past,  and  maybe  even  now, 
but  certainly  not  at  this  univer- 
sity," he  said. 

Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean  of  research 
at  the  faculty  of  medicine,  says 
these  pictures  must  be  at  least  10 
to  20  years  old,  before  federal  or 
provincial  protection  existed  for 
research  animals. 

Hargreaves  says  animal-rights 
groups  have  no  way  of  knowing 
just  what  goes  on  in  U  of  T  labs. 

"The  very  sad,  pathetic  reality 


This  sure  beats  the  Festival. 


(Neil  Bamet) 


is,  we  don't  know.  We  want  ac- 
cess. We  want  to  go  in  and  see  all 
the  animals,  we  want  to  see  what 
they're  doing  to  them." 

Protesters  admit  that  these  are 
not  U  of  T  pictures,  this  being  a 
part  of  the  point  they  are  trying  to 
make. 

"1  think  the  best  person  to  ask 
why  there  are  no  photos  (of  U  of 
T  labs]  is  U  of  T.  We've  been 
trying  for  years.  "  stated  Mark 
Davidson,  a  member  of  U  of  T 
Students  for  the  Ethical  Treat- 
ment of  Animals. 

"We  want  U  of  T  pictures, 
that's  what  we  really  want," 
stated  Susan  Krajnc. 

The  timing  of  this  particular 
protest  targets  first-year  students. 
Don  Roebuck,  president  of  U  of 
T's  Animal  Rights  AdvcKatcs, 
says  it  will  serve  "as  part  of  (the 
new  students'}  introduction  to  U 
of  T\ 

"It's  dramatic  to  have  this  huge 
picture  which  can  be  seen  across 
campus,"  said  Roebuck. 

Hargreaves  agrees.  "This  is  a 
very  good  way  for  university  stu- 
dents to  become  aware  enough  to 
start  asking  questions,"  he  said. 

Yip  agrees  that  it  is  their  right 
to  demonstrate,  and  says  that  he 
leaves  it  up  to  the  students  who 
view  the  protest  to  make  up  their 
own  minds. 

"What  can  I  say?  They  want  to 
have  sensation,  [and]  that  is  their 


right,"  said  Yip. 

There  were  few  students 
present  apart  from  animal-rights 
groups  and  media,  however. 

Roebuck  said  the  low  turn-out 
was  due  in  part  to  the  rain. 

Wayne  Hayes,  a  second-year 
masters  student  in  computer  sci- 
ence, was  one  of  the  few  students 
in  attendance. 

"What  it  all  boils  down  to  is, 
"Do  you  think  humans  are  more 
important  than  animals?  I'm  not 
sure  what  the  answer  to  that  is." 

Although  U  of  T  police  were 
not  officially  notified  of  the  pro- 
test, three  officers  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

"Our  main  concern  is  making 
sure  they  don't  enter  the  facil- 
ity," said  corporal  A)  Hastings. 

Krajnc  and  other  protesters  say 
they  did  not  notify  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  protest  because  it  is 
not  required. 

The  medical  faculty  is  the  larg- 
est user  of  research  animals  at  U 
OfT. 

Harapa  says  that  in  1993,  just 
under  47,000  vertebrates  and 
about  20,000  invertebrates  were 
killed  at  U  ofT.  Rodents,  such  as 
mice  and  rats,  are  the  majority  of 
vertebrates  used,  less  than  one 
per  cent  being  cats,  monkeys  or 
dogs. 

Another  protest  is  scheduled 
for  tonight. 

with  files  by  David  Alan  Barry 


Your  Sports  Connection 

194  Bloor  St.  V/est 
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SAC'S  forensic  audit  siirouded  in  secrecy 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

A  $20,000  forensic  audit  of  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  reveals  that 
$5,700  of  last  year's  student  funds  were 
eitherunaccountedfor,  improperly  docu- 
mented, or  improperly  dispersed. 

Fifteen  different  expenses  and  dis- 
bursements have  been  considered  ques- 
tionable. 

Former  council  president  Edward  de 
Gale  resigned  last  February,  amidst 
charges  that  he  had  misappropriated  coun- 
cil funds.  The  council  ordered  a  forensic 
audit  to  investigate  the  charges. 

Much  of  the  reticence  surrounding  the 
audit  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  SAC 
members  have  been  sworn  to  secrecy  on 
almost  anything  to  do  with  the  allega- 
tions surrounding  de  Gale. 

Current  president  Gareth  Spanglett 
said  he  could  not  comment  on  last  year's 
misappropriations. 

"Due  to  events  that  occurred  last  year, 
SAC  has  signed  a  legal  agreement,"  said 
Spanglett.  "There  are  certain  things  that 


we  are  not  allowed  to  discuss  publicly." 

Spanglett  feels  the  U  of  T  administra- 
tion, is  pressuring  the  council  to  drop  its 
investigation  of  de  Gale. 

"They  [the  administration]  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  would  like  to  see  the 
matter  dropped."  said  Spanglett. 

But  assistant  vice-president  for  stu- 
dent affairs  David  Neelands  said  that  was 
not  the  case. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Neelands. 
"Student  governments  have  a  matter  of 
trust  with  the  funds  they  have.  I'm  con- 
cerned that  the  university  be  very  clear 
that  persons  who  exercise  positions  of 
trust  do  so  responsibly." 

No  criminal  charges  against  de  Gale 
have  as  yet  been  laid,  according  to 
Neelands,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
yet  to  go  to  the  police. 

Rather  than  choose  an  independent 
firm  to  conduct  the  forensic  audit,  the 
council  chose  to  employ  Richter,  Usher, 
and  Vineberg,  an  accounting  firm  that  also 
handles  its  annual  general  audit. 

Spanglett,  however,  feels  that  not  go- 


ing outsideof  Richter,  Usher  and  Vineberg 
was  a  mistake. 

"Unfortunately,  I  was  not  around  to 
make  the  decision  at  the  time.  However, 
I  think  that  the  auditors  did  a  good  job.  In 
the  future,  1  would  use  an  independent 
auditor,"  said  Spanglett,  who  further 
staled  he  could  see  how  a  certain  conflict 
of  interest  would  arise  in  this  way. 

Daniel  Stem,  the  accountant  who  per- 
formed the  audit,  disagreed,  saying  that 
the  forensic  division  of  an  accounting 
firm  is  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  firm. 

"They're  just  a  good  firm.  They  are 
highly  recommended,  and  noted  as  excel- 
lent forensic  auditors,"  said  council  busi- 
ness manager  Janice  Waud-Loper,  who 
said  she  would  not  release  any  further 
details  on  the  matter  untilthe  annual  audit 
is  also  completed. 

Leper  said  the  two  audits  together 
would  provide  a  fuller  picture  and  a  total 
perspective. 

"Frankly,  there  can  be  no  discussion 
by  SAC  until  both  of  the  audits  are 
finished." 


Former  SAC  president  Ed  de  Gale. 


Anti-Racist  Action  miscliief  triai  continues 


BY  David  Robbins 
Varsity  Staff 

Police  testimony  in  the  continu- 
ing trial  of  five  Anti-Racist  Ac- 
tion activists  is  all  over  the  map, 
says  defence  lawyer  Jeffrey 
House. 

The  activists,  all  pleading  not 
guilty,  are  facing  charges  of  crimi- 
nal mischief  over  $  1 ,000  after  the 
trashing  of  Heritage  Front  mem- 
ber Gary  Schipper's  east-end 


Toronto  house  in  a  demonstra- 
tion June  11,  1993. 

The  trial  was  adjourned  in  May 
of  this  year  and  resumed  Sept.  7, 
presided  over  by  Ontario  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Meen. 

Schipper,  42,  is  a  spokesper- 
son for  the  Heritage  Front,  a  self- 
described  racist  group  that  argues 
for  the  separation  of  whites  and 
non-whites. 

Under  cross-examination  by 
defence  lawyers  last  Friday, 


Metro  police  detective  Dave 
Bishop  said  one  of  the  defendants 
threw  what  he  "assumed"  was  a 
paint-bomb  at  the  house. 

Bishop  said  he  couldn't  de- 
scribe either  the  colour  or  the 
material  of  the  projectile,  and  he 
also  said  he  didn't  see  it  land. 
Bishop  said  he  "assumed"  it  hit 
the  house. 

Later,  he  said  he  "couldn't  say 
exactly  when  A  person  threw  B 
object  into  C  window." 


OlSE  and  U  of  T  merger 
negotiations  near  end 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

The  deadline  for  the  merger  nego- 
tiations of  U  of  T  and  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
is  quickly  approaching. 

The  idea  of  the  meshing  of  the 
two  well-recognized  and  re- 
spected institutions  was  first  pro- 
posed by  David  Cooke,  Minister 
of  Education  and  Training,  almost 
a  year  ago.  A  preliminary  plan  for 
the  merger  must  be  drafted  within 
the  next  week. 

OISE,  which  has  been  strug- 
gling financially,  stands  to  lose  a 
significant  number  of  faculty,  1 2 
per  cent  of  their  support  staff, 
their  Board  of  Governors,  and 
their  autonomous  status  should 
the  merger  follow  through. 

Michel  Rodrigue,  Cooke's 
press  secretary,  says  the  minis- 
try is  encouraging  the  merger,  but 
not  pressuring  the  parties  in- 
volved. 

"Because  of  the  financial  situ- 
ation with  OISE,  the  merger  would 
be  beneficial,"  says  Rodrigue. 
With  the  threat  of  possible  clo- 
sure of  OISE  facilities  without  the 
support  of  U  of  T,  the  merger  is 
looking  favourable  forOISE, con- 
tinues Rodrigue. 

"It  is  a  difficult  situation," 
said  Rodrigue.  "They  both  stand 
to  benefit,  but  are  both  apprehen- 
sive." 

"We  are  interested  in  pursuing 
the  discussion  with  U  of  T  [on  the 
merger],"  says  Arthur  Kruger, 
OISE's  director.  "But  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  conditions." 

Michael  Fullan,  dean  at  the  fac- 
ulty of  education  at  U  of  T,  says 
he  feels  suongly  that  the  merger 
will  only  strengthen  the  two  as  a 
whole. 

"We  are  committed  to  inte- 
grating the  pre-service  training  at 


U  of  T  and  graduate  work  at  OISE," 
says  Fullan.  "At  present,  our 
education  faculty  is  not  fully 
develpoed.  Being  able  to  offer 
both  pre-service  and  grad  studies 
would  make  us  complete." 

"It  would  be  a  tremendous 
benefit  for  all  those  concerned," 
says  Fullan.  "We  would  be  able 
to  provide  more  resources  in  a 
more  focused  way." 

The  threat  of  laid-off  faculty  is 
a  concern  of  Fullan' s,  but  because 
both  OISE  and  U  of  T  are  already 
reducing  staff  due  to  budget  cuts, 
Fullan  does  not  see  any  drastic 
reductions  in  the  near  future. 

Fullan  said  even  after  the 
merger,  the  faculty  of  education 
would  not  enrol  more  than  the 
1,000  students  already  accepted 
yearly.  But  he  feels  the  faculty 
will  be  able  to  better  prepare  and 
education  the  teachers  of  tomor- 
row with  a  well  integrated  system 
combining  the  two  institutions. 

"Students  are  coming  to  us 
with  more  needs  than  we  are  able 
to  meet  right  now,"  said  Fullan. 
"Development  will  be  needed 
should  the  programs  be  joined, 
but  we  will  be  better  prepared  to 
acconunodate  our  students  and 
their  needs." 

But  Holly  Baines,  president  of 
the  Graduate  Students'  Associa- 
tion at  OISE,  is  less  optimistic. 

"I'm  not  convinced  this  merger 
will  save  anyone  any  money," 
said  Baines. 

"When  Cooke  is  asked  why  he 
thinks  the  merger  would  be  ben- 
eficial, he  says  'Doesn't  it  just 
make  sense?' ,"  said  Baines.  "That 
is  lousy  methodology  if  you  ask 
me." 

Student  and  staff  reaction  to 
the  merger  has  been  mixed,  said 
Baines. 

"In  a  biased  way,  I  can  say  that 
most  are  against  the  merger...  at 


least  those  I  speak  with,"  she 
said.  "It  is  safe  to  say  there  will 
not  be  a  lot  of  good  will  should  this 
happen.  It  is  a  hosUle  sort  of 
thing." 

"Students  are  concerned,  and 
there  is  an  unfavorable  feeling 
around  potential  layoffs,"  con- 
tinues Baines. 

Baines  said  OISE's  reputation 
in  the  field  of  education  rivalled  U 
of  T's. 

"U  of  T  would  benefit  from 
having  our  name,"  says  Baines. 
"The  farther  you  travel  from 
Toronto,  the  better  our  reputa- 
on  becomes.  With  our  research 
dollars  and  our  high  profile  aca- 
demics, U  of  T  would  benefit." 


Among  the  objects  thrown  at 
the  house  was  a  tricycle. 

When  asked  whether  he  had 
seen  the  trike  thrown  through  a 
window.  Bishop  responded,  "No. 
I  probably  saw  it." 

In  previous  cross-examination, 
police  descriptions  of  the  ARA 
members  were  found  to  be  signifi- 
cantly different  from  photographs 
of  the  demonstration. 

One  woman  accused  of  throw- 
ing paint  at  the  house  was  de- 
scribed by  Metro  Police  consta- 
ble Robert  Weir  as  wearing  black 
shorts  and  ablack  shirt  tied  around 
her  waist,  but  photos  shown  at 
the  court  showed  she  was  wearing 
red  shorts  and  a  green  shirt  around 
her  waist. 

Defence  lawyer  House  said  the 
police  descriptions  given  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  are  suspi- 
ciously identical. 

"[They]  list  approximately  ten 
points  and  their  wording  is  iden- 
tical," said  House.  "Each  of  them 
has  the  same  two  errors,  which  is 
provable  by  photos.  What  is  the 
probability  that  the  three  officers 
would  make  the  same  two  er- 
rors?" 

When  asked  by  defence  law- 
yers whether  there  was  discus- 
sion among  the  officers  after  the 
demonstration  regarding  their 
documentation.  Bishop  said  he 
could  not  remember. 

The  demonstration  was  at- 
tended by  about  200  people,  some 
of  whom  threw  paint,  rocks  and 
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other  objects  at  Schipper's  house. 

ARA  has  been  active  since  the 
fall  of  1992,  organizing  demon- 
strations against  racism  and  giv- 
ing seminars  in  schools  in  the 
Toronto  area. 

There  are  now  autonomous 
ARA  groups  in  Ottawa  and  in 
several  American  cities,  including 
Minneapolis,  Columbus  and 
Cleveland. 

In  July,  seven  Toronto  ARA 
activists  were  acquitted  of  charges 
stemming  from  a  different  dem- 
onstration, this  one  in  front  of  the 
Carlton  Street  house  of  Ernst 
Zundel,  a  well-known  co- 
ordinator of  while  supremacist 
propaganda. 


The  court  ruled  that  the  dem- 
onstration was  overpoliced  to  the 
extent  that  free  expression  of 
political  views  was  obstructed. 

Members  of  ARA  say  the  po- 
lice are  surprised  the  judge  wasn't 
on  their  side  in  the  Zundel  case 
and  that  they  want  convictions  in 
the  Schipper  one. 

"The  police  promised  the  Her- 
itage Front  after  the  [Schipper] 
demonstration  that  those  respon- 
sible would  be  convicted,"  says 
Ian,  an  ARA  spokesperson. 

Charged  with  one  count  of  mis- 
chief  over  $1,000  are  Aji 
Aluthwatta,  Katrin  Clouse,  Elena 
Lonero,  Peter  Rickeris,  and 
Ainsworth  Weir. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "it  had  to  have  been  a  large  fridge. "  U  of  T  police  corporal 
and  math  wlz,  Terry  Eastmond,  proving  once  and  for  all  that  campus  cops  have 

no  concept  of  numbers. 

Sacking  a  professor 


Professor  Herbert  Richardson  should  be  fired. 

On  Friday,  a  university  tribunal  agreed  with 
the  opinion  of  just  about  everybody  on  campus, 
saying  that  Richardson,  who  spends  more  of  his 
time  running  his  private  business  ventures  than 
he  does  writing  or  teaching  students,  should  be 
dismissed  by  St.  Michael's  College. 

We  heartily  agree  with  the  tribunal's  decision. 
But  not  its  reasons. 

The  tribunal  said  Richardson  can  be  fired 
because  he  has  lied  to  university  administrators 
about  medical  leaves  and  personal  income .  Note : 
Richardson  will  be  sacked  on  the  basis  of  his 
offenses  to  university  administrators.  Not  stu- 
dents. 

But  Richardson  has  along  history  of  inconsid- 
erate and  cruel  behaviour  where  his  students  arc 
concerned.  The  panel  also  looked  at  that  history, 
but  decided  that,  legally,  the  university  could  not 
dismiss  a  tenured  professor  for  those  kinds  of 
student  abuse. 

What  was  Richardson  like?  Well,  the  tribunal 
found  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  explosive  anger, 
that  intimidated  his  students. 

He  was  abusive,  throwing  one  student  out  of 
class  for  suggesting  smoking  was  not  a  criminal 
act.  In  front  of  a  class,  he  told  another  young 
woman  who  could  not  go  on  a  field  trip  with  him 
that  she  was  "inept"  and  fated  to  "marry,  to 
have  children,  and  to  be  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band." 

The  students  Richardson  liked  were  some- 
times worse  off:  he  paid  their  tuition  and  gave 
special  attention  to  them,  but  was  also  prone  to 
publicly  humiliate  them;  like  his  unofficial  'TA' 
who  was  "fired"  in  front  of  the  class  and  thrown 
out  for  suggesting  the  professor  was  taking  loo 
much  time. 

The  tribunal  also  found  Richardson  ignored 


phone  calls  from  students,  and  took  "a  cavalier 
and  sloppy  attitude  towards  his  responsibility 
for  grading  students'  work."  When  students 
complained,  he  would  threaten  to  sue  them  for 
slander. 

If  that  sounds  like  a  lot,  remember:  that's  just 
what  the  university  was  able  to  prove. 

And  yet  all  of  it,  even  taken  together,  is  not 
enough  to  justify  firing  a  prof  outright,  the 
tribunal  said.  If  Richardson  hadn'  l  also  lied  about 
his  extensive  financial  interests  and  made  up  a 
fictitious  "medical  condition"  he  would  still  be 
leaching  today. 

The  tribunal's  decision  is  consistent  with 
other  rulings  at  other  universities,  which  have 
also  kept  on  terrible  teaching  staff.  Take  Jacques 
Collin,  at  the  University  of  Manitoba:  he  as- 
saulted one  student,  and  liked  to  call  Chinese- 
Canadian  kids  "coolies."  Unlike  Richardson, 
however,  he  wasn't  concealing  extensive  busi- 
ness interests,  so  he  is  still  working. 

The  value  of  a  formal  dismissal  hearing  like  this 
is  it  sets  an  example  for  others.  But  a  U  of  T 
professor  looking  to  the  Richardson  experience 
for  guidance  would  have  to  conclude  that  what 
you  do  lo  the  students  is  your  problem.  Just 
don't  piss  off  the  boss. 

Tenure — the  lifetime  job  guarantee  given  to 
professors — seems  as  inuct  as  ever.  The  tenure 
system,  designed  to  protect  profcss<irs  who 
want  to  indulge  in  unprofitable  or  bizarre  fields, 
or  challenge  orthodoxy  in  the  classroom,  would 
seem  to  protect  awful  teachers,  as  well. 

The  tribunal,  even  if  it  was  legally  correct,  was 
morally  wrong.  Richardson  should  be  turfed  for 
his  neglect  and  abuse  of  students  by  itself.  No 
other  cause  is  necessary.  If  not,  if  Richardson's 
behaviour  in  class  is  within  acceptable  bounds, 
what  wouldn't  be? 


Blood  Values 


The  Canadian  Red  Cross  is  getting  it  from  both 
sides  these  days.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  the 
American  Food  and  Drug  Authority  stating  its 
practices  are  unsafe,  that  its  practices  arc  inad- 
equate when  it  comes  to  screening  blood  for  the 
HIV  virus. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  being  taken  to  the 
B.C.  human  rights  commission  by  campus  gay 
rights  advocates,  who  say  the  weeding  out  of  all 
gay  men,  regardless  of  their  sexual  habits,  is 
discriminatory  and  wrong. 

There  is  injustice  either  way  you  turn:  either 
to  the  hemophiliacs  across  North  America  whose 
lives  were  destroyed  by  improper  or  nonexistent 
screening  in  the  early  eighties,  or  to  gays  who  only 
want  to  engage  in  the  charitable  act  of  giving 
blood,  but  are  prevented  from  it. 


At  a  time  when  the  number  of  blood  donors 
continues  to  decline,  the  practice  of  screening  out 
all  gay  men  seems  Byzantine  and  unfair.  At  the 
same  time,  activists'  suggestions  that  the  Red 
Cross  not  ask  any  questions  about  sexual  orien- 
tation at  all  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable, 
considering  that  gays  continue  to  experience 
AIDS  and  HIV-infeciion  at  rates  high  above  the 
general  populace. 

Would  changing  the  screening  question  to 
something  like  "Have  you  engaged  in  unpro- 
tected sex  with  another  man?"  be  a  fair  compro- 
mise? Perhaps.  But  until  the  matter  is  resolved, 
universities  should  limit  the  use  on  their  cam- 
puses of  a  selection  process  that  smacks  of 
discrimination. 

If  that  means  limiting  blood  drives,  so  be  it. 
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WHO  ARE  THEY  TRYING  TO  KID? 


This  year's  orientation  day,  "Spirit 
Revolution,"  was  awesome.  But 
perhaps  too  awesome. 

Over  4,200  first-year  students 
sat  at  the  comer  of  Bloor  and 
Yonge  and  flexed  their  potentially 
powerful,  political  muscle,  prov- 
ing a  huge  gaggle  of  students  arc  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  (at  least 
by  the  traffic  cops). 

Arriving  at  the  front  field  of  the 
U  of  Tcampus,  they  found  a  wide 
assortment  of  activities  and  free 
food.  Piz/a  and  chocolate  bars 
and  other  stuff  were  donated  by 
generous  corporations  to  our  un- 
generous corportion,  U  of  T  Inc. 

Students  could  dress  in  ornate 
Sumo  wrestler  outfits  and  duke  it 
out  to  the  bitter  end.  They  had  the 
opportunity  to  bounce  around  on 
brightly  coloured  mattresses,  and 
tangle  together  in  a  writhing  mess 


inside  an  inflated  soccer  arena. 

The  Doughboys,  13  Engines 
and  Fumaccface  played  for  1 ,5(X) 
adoring  fans.  There  was  pande- 
monium. 

In  addition  to  all  this  unadulter- 
ated fun.  people  were  well-  be- 
haved. According  lo  orientation 
co-ordinatorsSarahNiles  and  Erik 


i 


Stacey 
Young 


Mok  there  were  no  incidents  of 
violence  and  no  property  damage. 

But  hello,  who  arc  Niles  and 
Mok  trying  lo  kid? 

Although  perhaps  the  best  or- 
ganized orientation  event  yet  in 
the  history  of  U  of  T,  Friday, 
Scpi  9  was  TOO  MUCH  FUN. 


Thanks  to  Niles  and  Mok's 
impeccable  planning,  this  year's 
frosh  arc  bound  to  conclude  that 
U  of  T  is  actually  exciting! 
The  co-ordinators  now  will  have 
to  answer  to  thousands  of  first- 
year  students  who  are  now  under 
the  impression  that  this  is  a  nice 
place  to  he! 

Instead,  students  are  now  in  for 
dull  lectures,  dramatic  weight  loss/ 
gain,  alienating  social  experiences, 
rising  tuition,  decreasing  financial 
support,  electronic  classrooms, 
program  cuts,  and  vindictive  acts 
of  marking  by  bitter  graduate  stu- 
dents beholden  to  Laidlaw  Corp. 
lor  the  continuance  of  financial 
support  for  their  education. 

Better  lock  your  doors,  Niles 
and  Mok.  There's  going  to  be  hell 
to  pay  —  and  a  Revolution  to 
conclude. 


B  ACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


Non-human 
rights  abuse 

Re:  "Police.  Media  Outnumber 
Animal  Activist  at  Demo"  (Sept 

6): 

Non-human  animals  used  in 
research  arc  made  to  suffer,  physi- 
cally and  psychologically,  and  of 
course  the  more  they  suffer  the 
worse  it  is.  But  the  issues  of 
suffering,  and  more  particularly 
of  pain,  is  not  the  fundamental 
issue  here.  The  fundamental  issue 
is  abuse.  If  it  were  humans  who 
were  being  kept  in  cages,  who 
were  being  given  diseases,  who 
were  being  injured,  maimed,  and 
mutilated,  who  were  being  killed, 
all  without  their  informed  con- 
sent, then  we  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  this  treatment 
ethically  unacceptable,  regardless 
of  whether  those  humans  were 
experiencing  any  pain. 

The  non-human  animals  used 
in  research  are  being  abused  even 
when  they're  completely  uncon- 
scious. (And  remember  that  non- 
human  animals  are  not  capable  of 
giving  informed  consent,  which  is 
why  they  should  never  be  used  in 
this  way.) 

And  this  treatment  would  still 
be  ethically  unacceptable  even  if 
these  experiments  performed  on 
these  humans  were  yielding  use- 
ful results  (and  of  course  these 
results  would  be  more  useful  —  to 
humans  —  then  the  results  per- 
formed on  other  species).  Scien- 
tists are  still  using  the  results  of 
hypothermia  experiments  per- 
formed by  the  Nazi  doctors  on 
human  subjects,  but  that  docs  not 


make  those  experiments  ethically 
acceptable. 

Don  Roebuck 
President 

Animal  Rights  Advocates,  UofT 

Thanks  for 
putting  out 
the  welcome 
mat 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the 
article  "Coming  out  at  U  of  T' 
(Sept  6)  with  heartfelt  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  Steven  Hobe. 

I  found  the  article  affecting  as  it 
conveys  an  important  message  to 
everyone  in  this  huge  and  imper- 
sonal university.  A  metropolis 
such  as  Toronto  is  tolerant  of 
homosexuality.  However,  con- 
tinual misleading  mediacoverage 
of  homosexual  people  makes  them 
impress  badly  in  the  public.  From 
my  experience,  "coming  out" 
confidently  at  U  of  T  is  difficult 
and  risky  because  of  lack  of  sup- 
port. It  is  no  denying  that  at  the 
university  same-sex  benefits  such 
as  health  coverage  arc  available; 
nonetheless,  within  the  univer- 
sity communities  such  an  aura  of 
homophobia  exists  that  the  hid- 
den consensus  "don't  ask,  don't 
tell"  is  prevalent,  making  the 
majority  of  gay  and  lesbian  stu- 
dents invisible  and  segregated. 

Closeted  gay  and  lesbian  stu- 
dents who  are  particularly  new  to 
the  university  arc  at  sea.  They 
have  to  adapt  lo  the  transition 
from  high  school  to  university. 


and  U  of  Tcan  appear  formidable. 
More  importantly,  if  they  choose 
lo  "come  out"  here,  they  need  a 
supportive  environment.  "Com- 
ing out"  is  a  stage  not  only  iden- 
ti  fyi  ng  and  disclosing  one' s  sexual 
orientation,  but  also  showing  love 
of  him/herself.  Such  a  stage,  pain- 
ful as  it  may  be,  is  critical  for 
better  mental  health  and  well-be- 
ing. I  experienced  the  fear,  fmstra- 
tion,  depression  and  isolation 
when  struggling  to  come  out.  The 
support  from  my  friends  is  in- 
valuable. 

Whether  you  arc  homosexual 
or  heterosexual,  you  are  entitled 
to  have  unconditional  love.  "Com- 
ing out"  does  not  only  concern 
homosexual  and  heterosexual  peo- 
ple but  also  enhances  understand- 
ing and  eliminates  irrational  fear, 
and  makes  everyone  feel  comfort- 
able with  each  other. 

Percival  Ho 
University  of  Toronto 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250 words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 
We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


Monday,  September  12,  1994 


I'm  a  special  interest  group 
baby,  so  why  don't  you  kill  me? 


BY  DAVID  ROBBINS 

The  "system"  is  at  it  again  — 
grabbin',  incorporatin', 
appropriatin',  exterminalin',  rai- 
sin' tuition,  decreasin'  student 
aid,  privitizatin',  bein'  tni  ver- 
min'. And  I'm  a  sighin'  ... 

The  "system"  is  clever:  it 
speaks  in  polysyllabic  words  like 
"partnership",  "political  cor- 
rectness" (whew)  and,  my  topic 


for  today,  "special  interest 
groups."  Of  course,  systems 
don't  speak,  people  do.  But  what 
is  this  term,  "special  interest 
group,"  exactly?  What  does  it 
mean?  Who  uses  it?  What  is  its 
function? 

The  term  refers  to,  in  no  special 
order,  feminists,  anti-racists,  en- 
vironmentalists, workers,  stu- 
dents, activists  of  any  kind,  peo- 
ple of  colour,  lesbians,  gays,  bi- 


Handbook  Feedback  ■ 


Frats  unfairly  targeted 


It  is  frighteaing  to  follow  the 
tlKiught  process  of  someone  like 
Susan  Addario  and  David 
Raysidc  as  stated  in  the  article 
concerning  iTatemities  at  the  U 
Gf'T  ("Animal  House  or  moral 
framework?  The  U  of  T  campus 
remains  divided  on  the  value  of 
its  frats")  in  the  Varsity  Student 
Handbook. 

Ms.  Addario  seems  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  guilt  lies  in  the 
potential  of  acrime  as  well  as  the 
crime  itself.  Ms.  Addario  states 
that,  Ihere  is  the  same  propen- 
sity for  sexual  violence  in  any 
culture  devalues  the  sexual- 
ity of  WOHKfl." 

Isit  simply  because  there  have 
been  incidents  of  sexual  assault 
in  the  UaitedStales?  Arc  U  of  T 
fraternities  responsible  for  the 
sins  of  others? 

Simply  put,  vinually  every 
organi/.ation  in  existence  has  tlic 
"potential"  for  radsra,  sexism, 
homophobia,  bigotry,  discrimi- 
nation, hatred  and  violence.  Do 
;  we  condemn  on  the  basis  of  po- 
i:tentiaI?DG  we  lock  up  orcensure 
f  ^criminaJ  types'"  before  the 
i  fact? 

1  also  question  Da  vid  Raysidc 


concerning  his  definition  of 
"^"useful,  character  building  or- 
ganizations.'' Is  "'useful"  pro- 
viding studenthousing  at  a  fairly 
good  price  ofT  campus?  Docs 
"charactcrbuUding"  include  in- 
troduciDg  students  to  lile  away 
from  borne  and  the  responsibil- 
ity thai  results?  Or  does  it  in- 
clude collective  ii\'ing  without 
die  ivory  tower  mentality  that 
residencecan  induce? 

Should  we  therefore  elimi- 
nate all  organizations  Uiat  Mr. 
Raysidc  considers  not  to  con- 
tribute to  tlte  "character"'  of 
students?  Does  be  possess  a 
mysterious  extra  sense  that  per- 
mits him  to  make  moral  judge- 
ments above  and  beyond  lesser 
mortals? 

Enough,  already.  Simply  be- 
cause fraternities  are  not  directly 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
university  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  a  strange  force  to  be 
feared.  If  they  must  be  damned, 
damn  them  for  their  own  ac- 
tions, not  the  actions  of  others. 

Nicholas  Sapp 
SMC  IV 

(and  NOT  a  frat-man,  either!} 
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sexuals,  people  with  a  disability, 
the  old,  the  young,  the  poor,  the 
pissed-off.  In  shon,  as  Misters 
Chomsky  and  Herman  have  writ- 
ten, the  general  population. 

The  general  population  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  population's  gen- 
erals. They  include,  in  no  special 
order,  corporate  leaders,  main- 
stream media  cultural  managers, 
politicians,  professionals,  and  in- 
tellectuals dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  power.But,  if  you  concern 
yourself  with  any  area  of  human 
experience  and  act  on  that  con- 
cern, congratulations!  You  have 
become  a  member  of  a  special 
interest  group. 

The  term  is  used  by  the  popu- 
lation's generals  but  can  be  incor- 
porated into  the  speech  of  anyone 
not  wishing  to  think  for  him  or 
herself;  anyone,  for  example,  who 
wants  to  grow  up  and  be  in  charge. 
Anyone  who  would  rather  iden- 
tify with  the  powerful  and  live, 
think  and  die  within  parameters 
already  established. 

This  is  called  tradition.  It  is 
often  accompanied  by  personal 
and  social  security,  privilege,  and 
health  and  dental  coverage,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  kept  aside  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  finer 
things  in  life. 

This  is  its  function.  To  cleave 
a  good  deep  rift  between  people 


and  the  issues  that  affect  their 
lives. 

It  is  mandatory  that  we  edu- 
cated folk  understand  our  seminal 
(ahem)  role.  We  are  to  be  manag- 
ers, we  are  to  be  the  manipulators. 
Our  mandate  is  to  rule,  because 
heavens,  we  can't  let  the  riff-raff 
manage  the  conditions  of  their 
own  lives. 

"Special  interest  group"  is  al- 
most always  a  derogatory  (deroga- 


generals  is,  "People,  people, 
hush,  hush.  Keep  quiet,  consume 
and  die.  Don't  interfere." 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  being  a  bit 
smug  or  glib,  let  me  provide  one 
good  example  of  die  consequences 
of  stepping  out  of  line,  of  chal- 
lenging the  real  forces  of  political 
correctness  on  campus. 

Last  year,  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group,  the  In- 
ternational Socialists,  and  the  Arts 


THE 
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liberal?)  term  used  to  vilify  any- 
one trying  to  improve  things.  But 
as  an  ideological  tool,  it  also  serves 
to  obstruct  people  from  even 
thinking  of  getting  active  on  an 
issue.  After  all,  who  wants  to  be 
associated  with  villains,  cynics 
and  whiners? 

It  is  easy  to  consider  students 
fighUng  tuition  hikes,  for  exam- 
ple, to  be  merely  one  of  many 
special  interest  groups  clouding 
the  murky  professional  political 
stage.  And  that's  the  thing.  The 
message  from  the  population's 


ITIC 


and  Science  Students'  Union  were 
fined  by  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  for  postering.  These  three 
groups  were  active  in  fighting  tui- 
tion increases  last  year,  and  the 
fines  were  levied  in  conjunction 
with  that  work. 

The  three  groups  were  jointly 
fined  $917.51  for  a  "No  To 
OUSA"  poster  campaign  on 
which  the  IS's  name  did  not  ap- 
pear. OPIRG  was  additionally 
fined  $458.75  for  an  anti-racism 
poster.  The  IS  was  also  addition- 
ally fined  for  putting  up  an  anti- 
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fascist  poster. 

We  were  informed  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  were  in  con- 
travention of  postering  policy. . 
When  we  requested  further  infor- 
mation, we  received  only  a  quar- 
ter-page blurb  instructing  us,  in 
effect,  not  to  poster  anywhere 
except  on  bulletin  boards.  A  cur- 
sory glance  around  campus  will 
show  that  there  are  all  kinds  of 
posters  everywhere — for  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrauve  Council,  for 
LSAT  exam  courses,  for  spring 
break  in  Florida,  for  computers 
and  tutors... 

Since  we  had  been  postering 
where  everyone  else  posters,  we 
asked  who  else  had  been  fined.  No 
response. 

We  repeated  our  request,  and 
were  told  that  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation is  not  given  out.  Hmm. 
Questions  of  "freedom  of 
speech"  aside,  it's  quite  revealing 
that  the  three  most  vocal  oppo- 
nents of  elite  education  were  fined 
hundreds  of  dollars  forlheir  trou- 
bles. 

People,  people.  Hush,  hush. 

David  Robbins  is  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  U  of  T,  and  is  a  proud 
member  of  hundreds  of  special 
interest  groups.  As  well,  he  is 
currently  a  member  of  4  12-step 
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Gracious  words,  racist  meanings 

MY  EXPERIENCES  OF  RACISM  IN  THE 
FIRST-YEAR  CLASS  ROOM 


BY  JUDITH  REID 

Whenever  I  think  about  my  first 
year  at  university,  the  words, 
"One  doesn't  want  to  be  discour- 
aging," always  come  back  to  me. 

After  learning  about  my  area  of 
interest,  my  English  TA  informed 
me  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  into, 
but  told  me  that,  "One  didn't 
want  to  be  discouraging." 

It  was  the  start  of  the  school 
year  and  I  was  in  my  TA's  office 
discussing  a  less-than-average 
essay  I  had  written.  My  problem 
was  that  I  was  unprepared  for  the 
kind  of  critical  thinking  that  was 
necessary  for  a  university-level 
paper. 

After  my  TA's  initial  dissuad- 
ing oratory,  and  through  all  my 
experiences,  I  had  suppressed  a 
feeling  ofbeingcheatcd.  But  more 
and  more,  I  was  struck  by  his 
graceful  disdain  when  I  voiced  my 
opinion  in  class;  and  by  moments 
like  his  critique  of  my  second 
presentation,  a  critique  which 
demonstrated  that  he  had  listened 
very  attentively. 

I  brought  my  grievances  lo  him. 
He  couldn't  conceive  of  himself 
as  being  guilty  or  implicated  in 
racism  in  any  way. 

I  didn't  mention  racism,  and 
nor  did  he.  In  fact,  he  made  me  feel 
like  I  was  trying  to  undermine 
someone  who  was  just  trying  to 
do  his  job.  But  it  was  the  thought 
1  would  bring  up  racism  that  put 
my  TA  on  edge  in  class,  and  fi- 
nally made  me  slop  going. 

Later,  talking  with  the  prof,  it 
seemed  I  ikc  I  had  been  branded  an 
outsider.  He  was  curious  about 
why  I  was  taking  the  English  class 
in  the  first  place,  and  asked 
whether  or  not  I  was  enjoying  ii. 
The  prof  had  anticipated  that  my 
primary  mtcrest  in  the  course 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  Toni 
Morrison,  an  African-American 
writer,  was  on  the  reading  list. 
This,  however,  had  little  to  do 
with  it. 

Disturbingly  like  my  TA,  my 
English  prof  would  offhandedly 
ask  why  I  was  so  engrossed  in  the 


course  material  even  though  it 
wasn't  essay  time.  I  was,  how- 
ever, simply  taking  advantage  of 
the  office  hours  that  were  pro- 
vided for  the  students. 

In  effect,  a  black  female  should 
not  have  the  interests  I  had.  The 
stereotype  projected  onto  me 
meant  that  I  could  not  engage  in 
anything  beyond  the  parameters 
of  my  own  experience.  A  black 
female  should  not  be  analyzing 
"while"  literature. 

I  quickly  learned  that  racism 
did  not  only  exist  on  a  pcrson-to- 
person  level,  but  also  at  the  level 
of  the  system.  In  the  classroom  it 
was  subtle,  but  understood.  Ii 
must  be  the  explanation  for  why, 
in  another  class  I  took,  an  audito- 
rium full  of  business  students 
watching  a  cartoon  video  giggled 
with  delight  every  time  a  carica- 
tured black  labourer  for  a  white- 
owned  company  appeared. 

It  must  be  the  reason  why  — 
and  appallingly  so  —  the  prof 
presented  the  video  in  the  first 
place,  knowing  that  it  would  gar- 
ner this  type  of  reaction. 

Another  TA  I  had  did  not  even 
flinch  when  she  lold  the  class  that 
Africa  was  used  in  Mi  Her' sDeflf/i 
of  A  Salesman  lo  symbolize  sav- 
agery. 

Once,  I  suggested  to  my  Eng- 
lish prof  that  derogatory  images 
of  black  characters  in  books  we 
were  reading  stemmed  from  rac- 
ism. He  was  baffled  and  denied 
this. 

How  else  should  I  interpret  a 
character  in  Wuthering  Heights 
described  as  "dark,  almost  as  if  il 
came  from  the  devil?" 

Ironically,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  my  English  prof  wanted  the 
class  response  to  Toni  Morrison' s 
Beloved.  My  professor  wanted 
to  talk  about  the  characterization 
of  whites.  In  the  novel,  the  white 
characters,  who  are  slave-own- 
ers, are  not  given  the  angelic  char- 
acterization other  books  we  stud- 
ied gave  them.  He  added  thai  Be- 
loved was  not  on  the  reading  list 
originally,  and  wondered  whether 
it  was  worth  leaving  on. 
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My  instructors  were  untouch- 
able. I  was  getting  the  message 
that  in  the  classroom,  one  is  to  be 
challenged  and  to  remain  open- 
minded.  But  it  was  fairly  obvious 
that  instructors  are  immune  to 
this. 

There  is  a  certain  paralysis  that 
comes  with  experiencing  racism. 
It's  as  though  ilcouldn't  possibly 
exist.  It  makes  a  person  who  knows 
and  feels  it  begin  to  question 
whether  or  not  it  really  happened 
at  all.  It  is  disorienting;  1  couldn't 
say  that  any  of  my  profs  or  TAs 
called  me  a  "nigger." 

I  gradually  dissociated  myself 
from  the  politics  of  colour  and  the 
idea  that  the  university  is  sup- 
posed lo  be  a  place  of  enlighten- 
ment and  intellectual  growth.  I 
overlooked  all  that  was  informed 
or  influenced  by  race  and  racial 
stereotypes,  the  material,  the  lec- 
tures, the  relations  established 
between  myself  and  some  of  my 
instructors. 

Ignoring  the  skepticism,  the 
amusement,  and  the  outright  ques- 
tioning of  my  scholarship  was  not 
so  easy.  As  a  student 
accustomedto  encouraging  words 
from  high  school  teachers,  I  began 
to  question  what  I  was  doing  at 
the  university  in  the  first  place. 

The  behaviour  of  my  insuuc- 
tors  contradicted  the  university's 
policy  of  equality  for  all  in  its 
administrative  fold.  Just  likcevcry 
other  student,  1  had  paid  for  and 
earned  my  place  in  the  university 
that  is  partly  funded  by  public 
money.  And  yet,  even  though  I 
was  eager  to  study  the  material, 
my  instructors  trivialized  my  in- 
terests. 

Conversely,  my  professors  and 
TAs  were  passionately  and  fe- 
verishly committed  to  women's 
issues.  Guest  lecturers  in  my  busi- 
ness class  would  use  "correct" 
words  when  speaking  so  as  not  to 
exclude  female  students.  My  Eng- 
lish prof  tried  to  provoke  the 
class,  particularly  the  women,  into 
discussing  the  misogyny  in  an 
epic  poem.  According  to  him,  this 
work  should  not  be  excused  from 
being  challenged  simply  because 
it  was  high  art.  Feminist  theory 
was  integrated  into  the  "main- 
stream" classes.  All  the  while, 
black  issues  were  absent  from  the 
course  material  and  from  the  intel- 
lectual diversions  in  which  my 
instructors  partook. 

My  instructors  want  one  way 
of  looking  at  the  world  to  prevail. 
Gcnderanalysis  in  the  mainstream 
classroom  is  okay,  but  the  topic 
of  racism  in  the  texts  is  not  wel- 
come. 

In  my  first  year,  when  I  picked 
my  courses  and  went  on  the  cam- 
pus tours,  I  was  naive.  With  the 
bcgi  n  n  ing  of  another  school  year, 
at  least  I  know  what  I'm  in  for. 

Judith  Reid  is  a  second  year  stu- 
dent studying  English  at  U  ofT. 
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So,  here's  to  you,  Mrs.  Robinson 


ASTUDENT  CELEBRATES  THE  nRSTVISITBYIRlSHPRESroENT,M^ 


BYDERMOT 
BRENNAN 

So  you  wanl  a  Doctorate  of  Laws 
from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
but  you  don't  want  to  endure  all 
those  years  of  study? 

First,  obtain  your  B.A.,  then 
win  an  appointment  as  professor 
at  a  prestigious  university,  then 
spend  a  decade  studying  and 
practicing  European  law  while  at 
the  same  time  exhibiting  singular 
excellence  in  the  field  of  politics  in 
a  volatile,  and  at  times  archaic, 
country.  Then  get  involved  in  an 
ongoing  international  political- 
religious  firestorm  that  has  been 
burning  people  for  decades. 

And,  oh  yes,  one  last  thing:  get 
yourself  elected  president  of  a 
small  country  to  establish  that 
high  profile  occupations  that  will 
get  you  recognized  by  the  "Hon- 
orary Degree  Society"  at  U  of  T. 
And  then  when  you  can  find  the 
time  in  your  busy  international 
career  swing  by  the  campus  for  an 
intimate  convocation  hosted  by 
the  president  and  chancellor. 

In  late  August,  Mary  Robinson, 
president  of  Ireland,  accepted  a 
three  year-old  invitation  to  re- 
ceive an  honourary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  at  a  special  con- 
vocation. 

The  first  Irish  president  to  ever 
visit  Canada  swept  through  To- 
ronto on  a  two-day  visit  that  saw 
her  open  the  Annual  Canadian 
Bar  Association  Conference,  ad- 
dress the  Empire  Club  at  a  lunch 
banquet  in  her  honour  and  speak 
at  a  breakfast  hosted  by  the  Ire- 
land Fund  of  Canada.  Her  visit 
was  capped  by  a  visit  to  U  of  T. 

Up  until  about  a  month  ago, 
your  average  Torontonian  would 
have  thought  Mary  Robinson  was 
a  character  from  "The  Gradu- 
ate", but  after  the  president's 
two-day  visit  this  August,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  she  has  several 
thousand  close  personal  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

While  on  the  surface  it  may 


appear  that  only  the  privileged 
elite  gained  exclusive  audience 
with  the  president,  the  greater 
meaning  of  Mary  Robinson's 
appearance  in  Canada  should  be 
examined. 

As  a  high-profile  Irish  ambas- 
sador to  the  world,  the  timing  of 
this  visit  couldn '  t  have  been  more 
perfect.  The  president's  political 
voice  on  internal  Irish  matters 
may  not  be  a  loud  one,  but  her 
consistently  optimistic  world 
view  echoes  loudly  in  the  ears  on 
Canadians  who  are  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  situation  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Robinson  made  five  addresses 
during  her  two-day  visit  to  To- 
ronto, each  one  unique  in  its  sub- 
ject matter  and  eloquent  in  its 
delivery.  Her  opening  address  to 
the  Canadian  Bar  Association 
provided  her  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  refiect  upon  her  own  legal 
career  in  Ireland  and  Europe. 

Three  hours  later  the  president 
was  a  special  guest  speaker  at  the 
Empire  Club  luncheon.  An  or- 
ganization in  existence  for  over  90 
years,  it  is  dedicated  to  the  cul- 
tural and  historical  connections 
held  by  the  Conmionwealth. 

As  part  of  their  annual  speak- 
ers' series  the  president  gave  a 
talk  about  the  new  Ireland  and  its 
relationship  with  the  European 
community  and  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Not  too  long  ago,  there  was  a 
certain  sting  associated  with  the 
alignment  of  Ireland  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Britain,  but 
Mary  Robinson  has  taken  much 
of  the  sling  out  of  that  associa- 
tion. 

During  a  breakfast  hosted  by 
the  Ireland  Fund  of  Canada,  presi- 
dent Robinson  addressed  an  audi- 
ence of  over  1 ,000  with  her  most 
empassioned  speech.  With  a  man- 
date that  includes  "Peace,  Cul- 
ture and  Charity,"  the  Ireland 
Fund  embraces  ideals  that  are 
dearest  to  the  president's  heart. 

The  event  with  the  most  imme- 
diate relevance  to  students  was. 


of  course,  the  granting  of  the  de- 
gree. And  if  you  ask  the  three 
fortunate  graduates  of  the  Celtic 
Studies  department  what  they 
remember  most  about  sharing  this 
special  convocation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Ireland,  they  might  men- 
tion anxiety,  honour  or  prestige. 

But  I  wonder  what  the  presi- 
dent might  recall  about  her  visit  to 
Toronto.  Maybe  the  endless  string 
of  ubiquitous  introductions  she 
received  at  each  appearance.  Or 
perhaps  the  soft  jazz  that  filled 
the  AGO  during  her  private  din- 
ner with  150  strangers.  Certainly 
it  couldn' t  have  been  anything  her 
husband  Nicolas  said  or  did,  be- 
cause he  was  forced  to  walk  three 
paces  behind  and  to  the  left  eve- 
rywhere they  went. 

But  maybe,  just  maybe,  she'll 
go  home  remembering  a  beauti- 
fully recited  Irish  poem  given  by 
professor  Ann  Dooly,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Celtic  studies 
department.  Remarks  spoken  not 
for  the  attending  masses  of  on- 
lookers, but  intimate  words 
wrapped  in  soft-spoken  sincer- 
ity and  delivered  as  a  gift  to  the 
guest  of  honour.  Who  knows  what 
those  thousands  of  special  guests 
will  remember  of  this  visit?  And 
sadly  after  this  month,  who'll 
care? 

As  for  me,  what  will  I  remem- 
ber most  about  this  visit,  or  more 
accurately,  who  will  I  remember 
most? 

After  two  days  following  the 


Rob  and  Mary  paint  the  town  green. 


(Dermot  Brennan) 


president's  entourage  through 
hotel  lobbies  and  banquet  halls,  I 
will  recall  the  image  of  a  well- 
dressed,  anonymous  RCMP  se- 
curity official  who  spent  much  of 
his  time  speaking  softly  into  his 
shirt  cuffs  and  adjusting  the  vol- 
ume on  his  hearing  device. 
Long  live  the  president. 

Dermot  Brennan  is  a  student  in 
the  Celtic  Studies  department  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 
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parties,  some  with  live  bands. 
Phi  Kapp's  have  monthly  exchanges  with 
sororities  and  women's  residences.  We  have 
even  had  the  occassional  Road  Trip  to:  Banff, 
Edmonton,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Mexico,  etc... 

The  Phi  Kapp  House  is  only  a  five  minute 
walk  to  U  of  T,  it  has  14  large  single  rooms,  a 
large  kitchen,  full  washrooms  on  each  floor,  a 
T.V.  Room  and  a  Games  Room  with  a  classic 
pool  table 

There  are  more  Benefits 
But  you'll  have  to  drop  in 
to  learn  about  them 


You 


You  need  possess  the  ability  to  have  FUN, 
Enjoy  meeting  Lots  and  lots  of  people.  Yes 
even  some  of  the  "Old  Boys"  who  drop  in  and 
party  time  to  time. 

You  have  to  want  the  most  from  your  time  in 
school. 

To  further  expCT%ithLs_jJtintiii|i|iiiiliiiillii. 
please  send  youj^i^mNi^onfidence  to: 


Come  by 

85  Bedford  Road 

(Just  north  of 

varsity  stadium) 
or 

Call:  923-4380 
( the  HOUSE  line) 

966-1797 
I  (Brett  Gibson)  ■ 


Phi  Kappa  Pi  coat  of  arms 


ISfKKD  A  Family  Doctor 
Close  to  TJ.  of  T  ? 

Dr.  Loraine  Manzig  &  Dr.  Randi  Shaul 

are  accepting  new  patients. 

99  Avenue  Road.      Suite  610  Toronto 
(Just  North  of  Bloor) 

(416)  923-4541 


Snap  ttP 
our  popj^ 


Canton  Fleece 
Baseball  Jacket  • 

100%  cotton, 
prewashed  and 
preshriink,  soft  fleece 
inside,  embroidered. 
Colours:  natural  with 
na\'y  trim  and 
enamel  snaps.  Sizes: 
s,  m.  1.  xl.  '89.95 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 

214  College  Street  at  St^  George  Street 
Tel  (416)  978-7919  Fax  (416)  978-7242 
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s 


This  year,  take  the  time. 
Learn  how  to  better  protect 
yourself  against  violence. 
Wen-Do  Women's  Self-Defense 


ic  Wen»D*o  for  Women 


Das 


October  23  and  30 
or 

January  29  and  February  5 
2  Sundays,  10:00a.m.  -  6:00p.m. 

Verial  SeliF-Defense  for  Women 

2  Lunch  Hour  Workshops 
12  noon  -  2:00p.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4 
or 

Wednesday,  Oct.  5 

2  Evening  Workshops 
5  -  7:00p.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  18 
or 

Tuesday,  Oct.  25 

Wen-Do  for  W^omen  of  Colour 

January  10  to  February  7 

2  Tuesdays,  5  -  8:00p.m. 

Wen-E)o  for  Women  witk 
M^ovement  OisalLilities 

September  29  to  November  17 
8  Thursdays,  4:30  -  7:00p.m. 

Self-Defense  for  Gay  M  en 

October  15  to  29 
3  Saturdays,  10:30a.m.  -  1:30p.m. 
or 

February  26  to  March  12 

3  Sundays,  1  -  4:00p.m. 


en-E)o  for  L 


eslbiians 


January  28  and  February  4 
2  Saturdays 
10:00a.m.  -  6:00p.m. 

en-IDo  for  "W^omen  SfiiKtleni 
Leatlers  anil  Student  Journalists 

September  19  to  October  24 
(excluding  Thanksgiving,  Oct.  10) 
5  IVIondays,  5  -  8:00p.m. 

Upf  T 
Protective  Skills 

Courses 

Call  978-2218  for 
information  and 
registration 

Sponsored  by  the  Personal  Safety  Awareness  Office. 


Graduate  rez 
backs  off  on 
ousting  student 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
reversed  its  decision  to  expel  a 
graduate  student  from  residence 
for  having  an  abusive  wife. 

Gerald  Kearney,  a  law  student 
residing  in  the  St.  George  graduate 
residence,  was  informed  in  a  letter 
dated  July  28,  that  his  occupancy 
agreement  would  be  terminated  at 
the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  letter,  signed  by  Linda Cale, 
the  residence  coordinator,  cited 
Kearney's  involvement  in  three 
domestic  disputes  this  summer 
involving  hisex-wifc  as  the  reason 
for  his  eviction. 

In  her  letter,  Cale  accuses 
Kearney  of  "causing  distress  and 
bringing  violence  into  (his 
suitemates'l  home  and 
workplace." 

Kearney  said  he  did  nothing 
wrong  and  in  no  way  encouraged 
his  ex-wife's  behaviour.  Kearney 
says  his  wife  has,  in  recent  years. 


fallen  victim  to  mental  illness. 

"At  one  point,  1  was  in  the 
process  of  getting  a  restraining 
order,"  said  Kearney,  "but  her 
psychiatrist  advised  against  it,  so 
I  didn't." 

Finally,  after  writing  several 
letters  to  university  faculty  and 
meeting  with  the  university 
ombudsperson,  Kearney's  evic- 
tion was  overruled  by  vice-dean 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Paul  Gooch. 

"I'm  not  sure  we  got  all  the 
steps  right  in  this  particular  case." 
said  Gooch.  "Certainly  there  were 
some  personalities  at  conflict 
here." 

"This  was  a  decision  made  by 
me,  in  consolation  with  the  staff," 
he  said. 

According  to  Metro  Police, 
Kearney's  ex-wife  has  been  ar- 
rested before  on  mental  health 
acts  and  other  threatening  acts. 

Linda  Cale,  who  declined  to 
comment,  has  since  filed  assault 
charges  against  Keamey'sex-wifc. 


No,  this  wasn't  for  a  good  cause.  SAC  president 
Gareth  Spanglett  was  welded  to  a  wheelchair  by 
engineers  last  week  for  no  apparent  reason. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Vote  divides  Quebec  students 


Continued  from  page  1 

fied,"  Loisclle  said.  "They  are 
gomg  to  vote,  but  their  frustration 
may  be  seen  m  scrapping  their 
vote." 

Benedict  agreed  neither  the  Lib- 
erals or  PQ  have  provided  stu- 
dents with  an  appealing  option. 

"Moit  Quebec  university  stu- 
dents arc  aware  neither  party  has 
a  pro- youth  or  student  platform. " 
said  Benedict.  "I  won't  feel  com- 
fortable voting  for  either  party." 

Students  at  predominantly 
English  universities  in  Quebec  arc 
watching  the  election  with  some 
degree  of  fear. 

'The  fear  of  separation  is  a  big 
one.  Ifa  referendum  goes  through 
lunder  a  PQ  government,)  it  will 
affect  the  university,"  said  Derek 
Colfer,  president  of  the  Bishop's 
University  Studenu'  Representa- 
tive Council.  "I  am  almost  certain 
the  PQ  will  not  be  as  receptive  to 
funding  schools  such  as  Bish- 
op's." 

Benedict  echoed  Golfer's  con- 
cerns. 

"There  are  worries  about  pro- 
fessors leaving  and  students  leav- 
ing." he  said. 

However,  according  to  the  sec- 
retary  of  the  University  dc 
Montrdal  Student  Union  Michel 
Leveille,  francophone  students 
don't  share  the  same  degree  of 
anxiety  about  a  sovereignly  push 
under  a  PQ  government. 

"The  so-called  fear  related  to 
the  election  of  the  PQ  is  much  less 
than  their  positions  regarding 
teaching  quality  at  the  university 
level  and  financing  institutions," 
he  said. 

Leveille  said  the  issues  arc  sim- 
pler for  anglophone  students,  who 
are  generally  more  worried  about 
moves  toward  separation  under  a 


PQ  government. 

"Their  (Anglophones')  feel- 
ings are  stronger  with  the  Liber- 
als. They  don't  have  much  alter- 
native. If  they  don't  vote  for  the 
Liberals,  they  probably  won't 
vote  for  the  PQ,"  he  said.  "It  is 
a  clear  cut  issue  compared  to- 
francophones." 

"English-speaking  students  arc 
may  be  more  frightened  of  sepa- 
rauon  than  French  speaking  stu- 
dents. They  will  not  even  give  a 
chance  to  the  PQ  to  ask  the  sov- 
ereignty question."  Loisclle  said. 
"French-speaking  students,  even 
federalists,  are  less  frightened  of 
the  PQ  making  the  next  govern- 
ment." 

A  recent  poll  at  Universitd  de 
Sherbrooke  of  more  than  1.100 
students  showed  the  PQ  with 
62.3  per  cent  support  and  the 
Liberals  trailing  with  only  25. 5 
per  cent. 

A  majority  of  the  students  sur- 
veyed also  ranked  constitutional 
issues,  such  as  sovereignty  and 
separation,  as  the  most  important 
issue  of  the  campaign. 

Economic  policies  followed  a 
distant  second,  and  social  and 
education  policies  ranking  third 
and  fourth. 

According  to  Leveille.  for  many 
post-secondary  students,  the  elec- 
tion will  be  just  as  much  a  referen- 
dum on  the  past  nine  years  of 
Liberal  govemance  as  about  sov- 
ereignty. 

"The  past  record  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  big  low.  In  1 990,  the 
Liberal  government  increased  tui- 
tion on  the  position  tuition  was 
much  lower  than  the  rest  of  Canada. 
Three  years  later,  tuition  was 
raised  300  per  cent,"  he  said. 
"That  was  a  big  bill  to  swallow 
for  a  lot  of  students. 


The  government ' s  track  record 
on  jobs,  where,  according  to  a 
1 990  government  study,  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  university  gradu- 
ates found  jobs  in  their  area  of 
study  will  make  students  think 
twice  about  voting  Liberal, 
Leveille  said. 

"People  in  Quebec  want 
changes,  not  only  on  a  constitu- 
tional level, buteconomic  as  well," 
he  added.  "The  wind  of  change  is 
blowing  much  stronger  than  the 
polarization  of  federalism  or  sov- 
ereignty." 


Colfer,  however,  said  all  of  the 
other  election  issues  arc  directly 
tied  to  the  question  of  sovereignty. 

"Separation  is  the  issue,"  he 
said. 

Benedict  agreed  that  whatever 
the  outcome,  today 'selection  will 
be  a  pivotal  one  for  the  province 
on  the  question  of  independence. 

"It  is  not  often  that  Quebec 
gets  this  clear  a  choice  between 
sovereignly  and  federalism," 
Benedict  said.  "It  definitely  ranks 
up  there  with  1976  or  the  1980 
referendum." 


Apathy  reigns  supreme  with  U  of  T 
Quebec  election  watchers 

Despite  nati<mai  attention  focused  on  the  Quebec  election,  U  of  T 
students  generally  haven't  been  interested 

"I  don't  think  it  concerns  me,  because  it  just  seems  stupid,"  said 
Amber  Tyrrell,  a  first-year  physical  education  student.  "Quebec 
acts  like  they  don't  belong,  soil  doesn't  seem  like  we  should  care." 

Third-year  pharmacology  student  Adrian  Bae  agreed. 

"It  is  supposed  to  be  important,  but  I  am  not  really  interested 
in  the  {»lilics,**  said  Bae. 

EvcB  those  following  the  election  said  its  importance  to  the  nest 
of  the  country  should  be  downplayed. 

"I  don't  think  it's  important  as  ibe  PQ  would  like  us  to  believe,'' 
said  criminology  studeai  Daryl  Angier. 


CAMPUS  BEER  THIEVES  STRIKE  AGAIN! 

Musta  been  a  bigggg  fridge  ^ 


U  of  T  police  say  the  recent  theft 
of  28  cases  of  beer  and  foodstuffs 
valued  at  $  1 ,320  must  have  been 
an  outside  job. 

The  beer  and  food  was  stolen 
out  of  one  refrigerator  at  the 
Sandford  Fleming  Building  on 
Sept.  3,  according  to  campus  po- 
lice. 

"It  had  to  have  been  a  large 


fridge,"  said  corporal  Terry 
Eastmond. 

"There  were  no  signs  of  forci- 
ble entry  or  tampering. 

"The  fridge  was  perfect,"  said 
Eastmond. 

Campus  cops  do  not  believe 
the  theft  was  carried  out  by  stu- 
dents. 

Staff 


laser  printing 
scanning-ocr 
file  conversions 

custom  v/ork 
student  discounts 

340'REMT 

Cornpurer  TirriB  Rental 

PC's  and  MAC'S  from  $6.00  per  hr.  229  College  St. 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL  I 

Cut/Blowdry  from  $35.00  1/2  PRICE  $17.50 

^VJJ^  ^  $66-00  1/2  PRICE  $33.0O 

Highlight*  from  $55.00  1/2  PRICE  $27.50 

Henna  $35.00  1/2  PRICE  $17.50 

Call  for  appointments 

Special  for  U  of  T  students  only! 
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Indonesia  kicks  out  Guelph  U. 


BY  Sara  Justine  Wii^on 

The  Indonesian  government  has  asked 
the  University  of  Guelph  toend  their$38 
million  development  project  there  and 
leave  the  country. 

The  expulsion  came  after  an  external 
review  on  the  human  rights  practises  of 
Indonesia,  commissioned  by  Guelph, 
criticized  the  university's  involvement 
in  the  repressive  state. 

Indonesia  has  refused  to  act  on  a  United 
Nations  resolution  that  states  the  coun- 
try must  improve  its  human  rights  record. 
Indonesia  says  they  do  not  have  to  re- 
spect western  concepts  of  human  rights 
in  an  eastern  society. 

According  to  human  rights  activists, 
Indonesia's  invasion  of  the  island  of  Irian 
Jaya  in  1963  and  1969,  has  caused  the 
death  of  over  200,000  Irianese  people. 
Activists  have  also  denounced  Indone- 
sia's invasion  of  East  Timor  in  1975. 

The  Indonesian  government  cancelled 
Guelph's  multi-million  dollar  Sulawesi 
Regional  Development  Project  in  May, 
nine  months  before  it  was  scheduled  to 
end. 

The  project  provided  technical  assist- 
ance to  rural  areas. 

However  the  project  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Indonesian  government. 


which  hindered  the  aiding  of  the  rural 
poor,  says  John  McMurlry  a  professor 
at  Guelph  who  sat  on  the  review  commit- 
tee. 

The  East  Timor  Alert  Network,  a 
Toronto  based  human  rights  group,  says 
they  have  been  pressing  Guelph  to  pull 
out  of  the  project  for  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  metwork's  efforts 
and  increased  public  concern,  the  univer- 
sity set  up  an  external  review  committee 
to  analyze  Indonesia's  human  rights 
record,  says  David  Webster  of  the  Net- 
work. 

"The  key  or  central  concern  [for 
Guelph]  was  human  rights,"  says 
McMurtry. 

According  to  Harry  Cummings,  the 
former  director  of  the  Guelph  project, 
before  Indonesia  asked  Guelph  to  leave 
the  country,  the  14  Canadian  employees 
working  on  the  project  resigned  in  pro- 
test. 

McMurtry  says  he  was  unaware  of 
the  entire  staff  resigning  before  the  project 
was  complete. 

Simon  Eraser  University  has  also  been 
under  fire  by  human  rights  activists  for 
investing  millions  of  dollars  into  educa- 
tional development  in  Indonesia. 

A  university  senate  committee  on  in- 
ternational activities  was  formed  at  Simon 


Eraser  to  establish  criteria  for  university 
policy  as  a  result  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions, said  David  Szablowski,  a  member 
of  the  East  Timor  Network. 

He  says  this  move  came  after  the 
November  1 99 1  Dili  massacre,  the  brutal 
suppression  of  a  demonstration  against 
the  annexation  of  East  Timor. 

But  Szablowski  thinks  the  committee 
was  biased.  He  says  the  university  de- 
fends the  project  by  saying  there  is  hope 
democracy  will  nourish  and  that  the  poor 
Indonesians  should  have  some  aid.  But 
officials  at  Simon  Eraser  did  not  hold  an 
external  investigation  into  the  human 
conditions  in  Indonesia. 

By  contrast,  Szablowski  says,  Guelph 
hired  independent  reviewers  who  made 
an  unbiased  report  on  what  they  saw  in 
Indonesia. 

Szablowski  says  the  network  plans  to 
continue  its  campaign  against  university 
developmental  funding  in  Indonesia  and 
they  plan  to  use  the  Guelph  report  to 
support  their  arguments. 

There  are  reportedly  at  least  seven 
more  Canadian  universities  with  aid 
projects  in  Indonesia. 

McMurlry  commented  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  not 
involved  there. 

with  files  by  Aaron  Paulson 


Prof  guilty  on  two  counts 


Continued  from  page  1 

profit  of  $  1 34,000  from  the  press  that 
year. 

Another  letter,  in  October  of  1992, 
purporting  to  be  a  full  disclosure  of 
Richardson' s  activities,  failed  to  mention 
that  he  had  just  founded  Mellen  Univer- 
sity in  the  Turks  and  Caicos,  a  private 
university  that  he  wholly  owned. 

The  tribunal  agreed  with  Edwards,  the 
college's  lawyer,  that  these  were  deliber- 
ate attempts  to  mislead  the  university. 

The  tribunal  also  disagreed  with 
Richardson's  claim  that  stress  and  a  la- 
tent heart  condition  justified  his  disap- 
pearing from  the  university  in  January  of 
1993  for  four  months. 

The  tribunal  agreed  with  medical  tes- 
timony that  Richardson  was  at  no  special 
risk  of  heart  trouble. 

It  also  found  that  Richardson  had  lied 
about  his  working  conditions  to  his  doc- 
tor when  trying  to  gel  a  medical  note,  that 
the  doctor  never  examined  him  before 
issuing  that  note,  and  that  Richardson 
only  spent  two  weeks  of  that  four  months 
under  medical  care.  • 

Instead,  he  travelled  for  the  four  months 
around  the  world,  working  on  his  exten- 
sive business  interests  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  the  Caribbean. 

"The  only  inference  that  the  College 
can  reasonably  draw  from  his  conduct  in 


this  regard  is  that  he  is  a  dishonest  and 
untrustworthy  employee,"  the  tribu- 
nal's decision  reads. 

Richardson's  classroom  behaviour, 
which  had  sparked  many  complaints  in 
recent  years,  was  seen  as  not  serious 
enough  to  warrant  dismissal.  The  tribu- 
nal found  that  university  administrators 
had  failed  to  act  promptly  in  the  face  of 
student  complaints,  and  after  putting 
Richardson' s  teaching  under  close  super- 
vision in  1 992,  had  seen  him  improve. 

Richardson's  long  teaching  career,  and 
the  testimony  of  several  students  in  his 
favour,  also  helped  him  avoid  a  third 
guilty  verdict. 

Nevertheless,  the  tribunal  said 
Richardson  showed  "a  volatile  and  domi- 
nating personality,"  with  his  students, 
and  took  "a  cavalier  and  sloppy  attitude 
towards  his  responsibility  for  grading 
students'  work." 

With  the  decision  in  his  favour,  college 
president  Alway  said  he  now  feels  justi- 
fied in  asking  the  Collegium,  St.  Michael' s 
highest  decision-making  body,  to  sup- 
port his  reconmiendalion  for  dismissal. 
The  Collegium,  which  is  expected  to 
convene  in  special  session  next  week,  can 
then  fire  Richardson  immediately,  with 
no  possibility  of  appeal. 

Richardson  will  continue  to  receive  a 
substantial  pension. 


The  House  Committee  presents  a  day  for  checking  out 
all  those  things  you  Just  couldn't  really  bother  making 

the  effort  to  find  out  about  Hart  House  before  now... 


September  14th 

BEYOND 


THE  POOR 

(into  the  world  within) 


An  International  "Loonie"  Lunch,  rooms  full  of  club  & 
committee  presentations,  cool  prize  0\veawaye  {even  cash)... 

Hey,  mark  it  on  your  calendar] 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

NEW  PARKING  GARAGE 

107  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 

OPENING  SEPTEMBER  1994 

BLOCK  RESERVED  PARKING  PERMITS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  FACULTY/STAFF  AND 
STUDENTS 

ALSO  CASH  PARKING 

(OTHER  BLOCK  &  RESERVED  SPACES  ARE  ALSO 
AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  CAMPUS) 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Parking  Services 
1  Spadina  Crescent 
978-2336/1476 

I  ■ 


The  |^ft*r  floMsc  Cl<oilu5 


AUDITIONS:  Tuesday,  September  1 3  6p.m.  Sign-up 
7:30-1 0p.m.  Auditions  Begin! 

Monday,  September  19  New  Members! 
6p.m.  Sign-up  7:30-1 0p.m.  Auditions! 

Tuesday,  September  20  New  Members! 
6p.m.  Sign-up  7:30-1 0p.m.  Auditions! 

REHEARSALS:  Every  Wednesday  from  7:15  until  9:30p.m. 
FALL  REPERTOIRE:  Mozarf  s  Requiem 
BRING  A  SONG  AND  SEE  YOU  OUT  THERE! 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CONTACT 
THE  HALL  PORTER'S  DESK  AT  978-2542 


jytaiodlDinrer 

Classes 


Instructor 

Axel  Molema 

Mondays 
September  12  -  April  17 

Beginners  /  Level  1-7  pm 
Beginners  /  Level  II  -  8  pm 
Beginners  /  Level  III  -  9  pm 

Wednesdays 
September  14  -  April  19 

Beginners  /  Level  1-7  pm 
Intermediates  -  8  pm 

Class  Fee:  $56.50  (GST  Incl.) 
Annual  Hart  House  Club  Fee:  $4.00 

Register  at  the 
Hall  Porter's  Desk 

978-2452 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


College  president  and  student  scrap 

Former  Attorney  General 
investigates  incident 


OPERA  ATELIER 

DIDO  AND 
AEN  EAS 

h\  Hcnr\-  Pun  fU.  ,imi 
Ode  on  Henr\-  PurcelTs  Dearh 
h\  leremuh  CUrkc 

Sept.  28  -  Oci.  1.  1994.  8:00  p.m. 
Tickets:  S2S  ■  S49 

Marc  Minkm*'Ski  >:(>ndiK.iin^  Ltr^  Musnicns 
Ju  l.inn  rc  nn  ont^mjl  in\rrun>cnr\ 

\  vM-prmJucTioo  wirh  Hou-^tm  iir.ind  t>r«trj 


MOZARTS 
MAGIC  FANTASY 
A  lourney  rhrough 
"The  Magic  Flure" 

Vnr  Eamiiv  Audicnco  in 
i>S4.K;ijriiin  with  C  Ijssicjl  kiJs 

Nov.  12'      29,  I9V4.  "SO  p.m. 
Nov.  26.  2''.  1994.  2:0<)  p.m. 
Dec.  3.  -t.  1"W4.  2:00  p.m. 
Tickets:  S2b  -  S40 


(416)  925-3767 


BY  Tim  Chase 

A  report  by  a  former  Ontario 
Attorney  General  concludes  that 
the  president  of  Cambrian  Col- 
lege acted  improperly  in  his  han- 
dling of  an  incident  where  he 
brawled  with  a  student. 

Ian  Scott,  the  former  provincial 
Attorney  General,  was  appointed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  to  investigate  the  inci- 
dent at  the  Sudbury  College. 

Cambrian  student  Mark  Tasse 
alleged  the  president.  Glen 


Youth  Leaders 

Wanted 

Join  a  team  of  international 
volunteers  for  a  10  week 
development  project  next 
spring  or  summer  in  Costa 
Rica,  Guyana,  or  Solomon 
Islands. 

•applicabOB  deadline: 
OcJobei  7,  1994 

•18-25  yean  of  age 
■o  expeiieiioe  aeccssary 

•aa  bow: 
1  800  979-lNFO 
for  iafonnatioB 
or  aa  ipplicatioB 

YOUTH  CHALLENGE 
INTERNATIONAL 


Crombie,  got  into  a  fistfight  with 
him  last  February. 

Student  representatives  at 
Cambrian,  dissatisfied  with  their 
board  of  governors'  finding  that 
the  matter  had  been  properly  dealt 
with  internally,  asked  education 
minister  David  Cooke  to  start  his 
own  investigation. 

Cliff  Hope,  the  student  council 
president  at  Cambrian,  felt  the 
board  ignored  the  incident  in  order 
to  avoid  controversy. 

"As  a  student  government,  we 
saw  this  as  a  direct  abuse  of  power. 
We  won't  let  this  happen,"  said 
Hope. 

"When  the  incident  happened 
our  council  took  the  position  to 
ask  for  his  [Crombic's]  resigna- 
tion ora  full  investigation  into  the 
incident,"  said  Hope. 

According  to  Scott's  report, 
which  was  released  in  late  Au- 
gust, the  altercation  took  place 
when  Tasse  kicked  over  a  garbage 
can  at  the  entrance  to  the  college. 

When  the  president  of  the  Col- 
lege, Glen  Crombie,  asked  Tasse 
to  turn  over  the  garbage  pail ,  Tasse 
responded  by  saying  "Where  is  a 
janitor  when  you  need  one?" 

Crombie  then  repeated  his  de- 
mand. 

At  this  point  their  stories  di- 
verge, with  each  identifying  the 
other  as  the  assailant. 

The  Scott  report  criticized 
Crombie  for  not  reporting  the  in- 
cident to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Members  only  found  out  about 
the  incident  through  the  media. 

Crombie's  subsequent  attempt 
to  settle  the  matter  oersonallv  bv 


having  Tasse  sign  a  document  was 
criticized  for  ignoring  the  need 
"to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
institution." 

But  the  primary  focus  of  the 
report  is  on  the  policies  at 
Cambrian  College  and  the  per- 
formance of  its  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

The  report  noted  that  although 
Cambrian  College  has  policies  to 
deal  with  racially  and  sexually 
motivated  violence,  it  does  not 
have  a  specific  policy  to  deal  with 
violence  between  administration 
and  the  students. 

The  report  also  says  the  Board 
of  Governors  mishandled  the  af- 
fair because  it  failed  to  hear  from 
both  parties  involved  and  did  not 
hold  a  proper  investigation. 

Emphasizing  that  the  president 
is  the  employee  of  the  board,  the 
report  states  the  board  "must  be 
tough  enough  and  independent 
enough  to  evaluate  an  incident 
involving  the  president." 

The  report  recommends  that  in 
the  future,  physical  altercations 
between  administration  and  stu- 
dents should  be  reported  immedi- 
ately to  college  authorities  and 
that  an  independent  evaluation  of 
such  incidents  should  take  place. 

Hope  says  he  is  happy  that 
Scott's  report  found  that  Crombie 
mishandled  the  incident. 

"The  report  says  it  was  a  com- 
plete abuse  of  power.  The  way  it 
was  investigated  and  handled  from 
day  one.  Crombie  told  everyone 
that  he  would  handle  everything 
himself,"  said  Hope. 

with  files  from  Tanya  Talaga 


ARBOR 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

University  Hearing  Panel 

and 

University  Appeals  Board 


Nominations  are  open  for  membership  on  the  University  Hearing  Panel  and  the 
University  Appeals  Board.  Both  bodies  are  appointed  by  the  President  under  the 
Policy  and  Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment.  The  Hearing  Panel  hears  formal 
complaints  of  sexual  harassment  and  the  Appeals  Board  considers  appeals 
arising  from  the  decisions  of  the  Panel. 

Nominations  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  general  good  judgement  and 
fairness  of  the  individual. 

The  University  Hearing  Panel  consists  of  30  members: 

•  12  undergraduate  students,  8  of  whom  are  full-time  and  4  of  whom  are 
part-time; 

•  6  graduate  students; 

•  6  academic  staff,  including  librarians;  and 

•  6  administrative  staff. 

The  University  Appeals  Board  consists  of  5  members: 

•  1  undergraduate  student; 

•  1  graduate  student; 

•  1  academic  staff;  and 

•  1  administrative  staff. 

A  lawyer  shall  be  appointed  to  Chair  the  Appeals  Board. 

Thie  deadline  for  nominations  is  Friday  September  23rd,  1994. 

The  nominations  should  include  the  person's  name,  address  and  telephone 
number.  For  the  students,  an  indication  of  faculty  or  college,  full  or  part-time 
status  and  student  number  should  also  be  included.  Nominations  should  be 
sent  to  Ms.  Susan  Girard,  Governing  Council  Office,  Room  106  Simcoe  Hall.  If 
you  have  any  questions  please  call  Ms.  Girard  at  978-8248  or  Ms.  Paddy 
Stamp,  Sexual  Harassment  Education  Officer,  at  978-3908. 


Monday,  September  12,  1994 
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Conflict  in  Balkans  misunderstood  by  west,  says  Serb  leader 

Bosnian  Serb  political  advisor  speaks  at  U  of  T 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Western  society  is  missing  the 
point  in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
says  Srdja  Trifkovic,  a  political 
advisor  to  Radovan  Karadzic, 
leader  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

Trifkovic,  former  Washington 
Times  correspondent  and  pro- 
ducer of  the  BBC  World  Service 
News,  spoke  to  a  crowd  of  mostly 
Serbian  students  and  their  fami- 
lies on  a  recent  visit  to  Toronto. 

Trifkovic  stressed  that  in  order 
to  understand  the  present  conflict 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  one  must 
examine  the  history  of  the  region. 

"It's  endemic  to  look  what's 
going  on  in  our  part  of  the  world 
by  (analyzing]  thousands  of  years 


of  history,"  said  Trifkovic. 

Trifkovic  said  the  creation  of 
the  Yugoslav  Republic  in  1918 
was  a  turning  point  politically  for 
the  region,  as  that  was  when  the 
southern  Slavic  people  decided  to 
form  one  nation  encompassing 
Muslims,  Croatians  and  Serbians, 
despite  their  ethnic  differences. 

At  first,  the  Serbian  people 
were  more  concerned  with  south 
Slav  unity  rather  than  having  a 
greater  Serbian  state,  says 
Trifkovic. 

"(For  the]  seven  decades  that 
followed,  the  Serbs  were  the  only 
ones  that  were  embarrassed  to 
say  that  they  were  Serbs.  They 
always  said  that  they're  Yugo- 
slavs first,"  he  said. 

But  between  the  two  World 


Wars,  Croats,  Muslims  and 
Slovenians  were  engaged  in  na- 
tional political  movements,  rather 
than  concerned  with  building  a 
Yugoslav  state,  says  Trifkovic. 

"Instead  of  centralization, 
there  was  disintegration,"  he  said. 

By  the  time  the  Second  World 
War  started,  Triflcovic  says  the 
Croatians  were  prepared  to  make 
deals  with  Hitler,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  future  nation  state. 

"The  height  of  the  folly  oc- 
curred in  1 94 1 .  It  was  the  greatest 
hell  on  earth,"  said  Trifkovic. 
"Over  one  million-plus  Serbs 
perished  because  of  German  re- 
prisals and  intra-Serb  civil  war. 
And  as  we  see,  it  is  not  over  yet." 

Trifkovic  said  that  after  World 
War  Two,  the  darkest  period  for 


Guerilla  theatre  raises 
student  awareness 


BY  RoxANA  Sultan 

Last  week  during  orientation,  stu- 
dent actors  presented  several  gue- 
rilla theatre  performances  to  in- 
form first-year  students  about 
violence  against  women  on  cam- 
pus. 

The  objectives  of  the  sponta- 
neous skits  were  to  increase  stu- 
dent awareness  of  issues  like  sex- 
ism, racism,  the  silencing  of 
women  and  damaging  stere- 
otypes. 

The  skits  showed  women's 
reactions  to  unsafe  situations 
around  campus. 

Students  reacted  positively  to 
the  first  skit,  which  was  presented 
in  the  Vic  Quad  last  Wednesday. 

"It  was  very  dramatic,  I  liked 
the  way  it  was  showing,  not  tell- 


ing us."  said  first-year  student 
Jennifer  Guy. 

"It  was  interesting  that  they 
made  you  realize  that  your  en- 
emies aren't  always  who  you 
think  they  are,"  said  Sharon  Kular, 
another  first-year  student. 

According  to  Janelle  Weiss, 
women's  issues  officer  for  the 
Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, the  idea  of  the  skits  was  to 
reach  a  different  audience. 

"All  we'  re  trying  to  do  is  target 
students  who  wouldn't  ordinar- 
ily attend  and  event  like  this,"  she 
said. 

"We  wanted  it  to  be  spontane- 
ous, catch  their  eye  and  make 
them  watch  with  the  message 
behind  it,"  said  Weiss. 

Many  students  at  the  first  per- 
formance said  campus  safety  was 


a  major  concern  for  them.  Some 
female  students  said  that  it  was  a 
determining  factor  during  course 
selection,  and  avoided  evening 
sections  and  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities held  late  after  classes. 

Anna-Maria  Mosoiu,  also  a 
first-year  student,  suggested  that 
the  university  should  provide  self 
defense  courses  for  frosh  during 
orientation  week. 

Fifteen  to  20  such  presenta- 
tions were  ananged  at  locations 
around  campus,  in  order  toensure 
the  program  was  seen  by  as  many 
U  of  T  students  as  possible. 

The  program,  organized  by  the 
Personal  Safety  Awareness  Of- 
fice, was  financed  by  funds  from 
the  office,  the  Ontario  Women's 
Directorate,  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union,  and  SAC. 


Catholic  groups  complain 

CRTC  rules  in  favour  of 
campus  radio  station 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  A  Carleton 
University  community  radio  sta- 
tion that  has  been  repeatedly  criti- 
cized by  local  Catholic  groups 
will  be  allowed  to  keep  operating, 
a  recent  Canadian  Radio  and  Tel- 
ecommunications Commission 
ruling  says. 

Secretary-general  Allan  Darling 
wrote  against  the  most  recent 
complaints  against  CKCU,  say- 
ing: "The  commission  will  con- 
tinue to  take  into  account  the 
guaranteed  right  of  freedom  of 
expression  contained  in  the  Cana- 
dian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms." 

Local  conservative  groups  had 
asked  for  CKCU's  broadcasting 
Ucence  to  be  revoked  for  "abusing 
the  public  airwaves."  The  Cana- 
dian Christian  Women's  Organi- 
zation for  Life  filed  a  complaint 
July  7,  saying  that  a  day  of  pro- 
gramming was  "offensive"  and 
"nauseating." 

That  day,  June  26,  CKCU  had 
broadcast  a  six-and-a-half-hour 
program  titled  Stonewall  25, 
which  consisted  of  panel  discus- 
sions with  members  of  the  gay, 
lesbian  and  bisexual  community, 
poetry  and  short  story  readings, 
and  live  phone-in  discussions  on 
notions  of  conmiunity,  diversity 
and  the  family. 


The  event  commemorated  the 
25lh  anniversary  of  the  Stonewall 
riots,  when  police  raided  the 
Stonewall  Irm,  a  gay  bar  in  New 
York.  The  raid  sparked  five  days 
of  rioting  and  has  since  become  a 
symbol  of  solidarity  for  the  gay- 
,  lesbian-  andbisexual-rights  move- 
ment. 

The  radio  station  included  dis- 
claimers before  and  during  the 
broadcast,  warning  listeners  that 
the  programming  would  be  ex- 
plicit and  to  turn  their  radios  off 
if  they  didn't  approve. 

Rita  Curley,  a  member  of  the 
organization,  said  in  the  complaint 
that  the  program  could  have  a 
negative  influence  on  children. 

"If  we  could  unintentionally 
tune  in  to  this  degrading,  obscene 
program,  our  greatest  concern  is 
that  children  could  have  the  same 
misfortune,"  she  wrote. 

In  her  letter  to  the  CRTC, 
Curley  singled  out  the  song,  'You 
Suck,'  by  the  Yeastie  Giris,  which 
describes  oral  sex  in  detail. 

The  song  includes  lyrics  like: 
". . .  you  tell  me  its  gross  to  suck 
my  yeast  infection  ./How  do  you 
think  I  feel  when  I  gag  on  your 
erection?" 

Robert  Eady,  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Civil  Rights  League,  says 
he  also  sent  a  complaint  to  the 


CRTC  about  Stonewall  25.  Since 
1992,  Eady  has  launched  several 
complaints  against  CKCU's  gay, 
lesbian  and  bisexual  program. 
Defiant  Voices. 

"r  You  Suck'  ]  is  disgusting  and 
has  no  place  on  the  airwaves," 
Eady  said. 

But  CKCU  station  manager 
Max  Wallace  said  the  playing  of 
the 

song  was  justified  because  it  was 
"contextualized  within  the  pro- 
gramming." 

Wallace  saidina  letter  respond- 
ing to  the  complaint:  "The  music 
which  was  played  on  the  day, 
including  the  song,  ^You  Suck,' 
which  you  refer  to,  certainly  dealt 
with  the  issues  being 
discussed  and  was  not  gratui- 
tously offensive." 

Wallace  insisted  the  station's 
programming  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  Broadcasting  Act,  which 
regulates  all  Canadian  broadcast 
media. 

The  CRTC  agreed. 

However,  it  renewed  CKCU's 
licence  for  another  four  years,  not 
the  usual  seven,  because  a  mal- 
function in  the  station's  logger 
machine  last  winter  meant  that 
some  shows  were  not  taped,  as 
required. 

THE  CHARLATAN 


Serbia  began  underCommunism. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Josip 
Broz  Tito,  the  first  communist 
leaderof  Yugoslavia,  to  introduce 
acommon,  pohtical,  Yugoslavian 
opposition  to  Communism,  as  he 
knew  that  without  Communism, 
the  Yugoslav  state  would  fall 
apart,  says  Trifkovic. 

As  for  the  current  crisis, 
Trifkovic  says  Serbian  leaders 
have  not  stressed  the  political, 
moral  and  legal  arguments  for  the 
right  of  Serb  self-determination 
clearly  enough.  He  warned  that 
the  Serbs  will  never  give  up 
militarily. 

"If  they  (Serbians]  had  to  take 
peace,  it  would  eventually  end  in 
another  war,  in  five,  10, 15  years," 
says  Trifkovic.  "The  West  is 


short-sighted  if  they  push  the 
Serbs,  because  the  Russians  and 
Serbs  will  make  sure,  they  will  be 
hell-bent,  that  the  Pax  Americana 
will  be  defeated  and  reversed." 

Trifkovic  says  the  western 
media  is  one-sided  and  has  simpli- 
fied the  Balkan  conflict  into  black- 
and-white  terms,  with  the  Ser- 
bians labelled  as  the  bad  guys. 

"Croatia  has  basically  cleansed 
itself  of  all  Serbs.Thatdoesn'lget 
much  press  in  the  West,"  said 
Trifkovic. 

He  says  Serbs  have  been  per- 
ceived by  the  media  as  blood  na- 
tionalists. 

"They  portray  the  Serbs  in 
terms  of  emotional  impulse.  We 
became  bigoted,  Alabama  Ku  Klux 
Klan  men  and  the  Muslims  be- 


came saviours. 

Aleksandra  Grubor,  U  of  T 
graduate,  agrees  that  the  West  has 
simplified  the  conflict  in  terms  of 
good  guys  and  bad  guys. 

"(The  conflict]  was  made  a 
simple  black-and-white  situation, 
the  Serbians  the  bad  guys  and  the 
Croatians  the  good  guys. 

"It  brings  the  situation  down 
to  a  basic  black  and  while,  but  it's 
not.  It's  far  more  complex  than 
that. 

"The  mediain  the  western  world 
and  America  is  based  upon  im- 
ages, 20  or  30-second  soundbites 
based  on  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator. 

"This  visually  delivers  a  story, 
but  leaves  out  who  did  what  to 
whom  in  1941,"  Trifkovic  said. 


Nominations  Are  Now 
Open  For  the  Varsity 
Board  of  Directors 

Open  positions  are: 
1  Scarborough  rep 

1  Erindale  rep 

4  arts  and  science  reps 

2  professional 
faculty  reps 


Nomination  forms 
available  at 
44  St.  George  Street. 


Deadline  for  nominations: 
September  13. 

For  more  information,  phone 
979-2831. 


Monday,  Septembe  12,  1994 


U  OF  T  AT  THE  Commonwealth  Games 


Athletes  balance  athletics  and  academics 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

To  most,  university  is  about  books, 
studying  'til  the  wee  hours,  and  pub 
nights.  But  to  some,  it  is  also  early  morn- 
ing training  for  Varsity  sports  and  late 
night  essay  writing.  To  a  select,  talented 
few,  it  is  a  stepping  stone  to  world  class 
athletics  and  a  degree. 

U  of  T  coaches  who  went  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Games  say  their  athletes  not 
only  have  to  be  excellent  in  the  field;  they 
also  have  to  succeed  in  the  classroom. 

Is  there  sometimes  a  clash  between  the 
two  demanding  worlds  of  academics  and 
athletics?  Coach  Bogdan  Poprwski  docs 
not  see  the  conflict.  The  worlds  can  run 
parallel  and  with  equal  ftKus  if  the  drive 
and  desire  are  there,  he  says. 

"The  best  athletes  can  balance  their 
time,"  says  Poprwski.  "They  know 
exactly  what  they  have  to  do  and  know 
when  they  have  to  do  it." 

The  training  is  very  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive, continues  Poprwski.  He  says  it 
is  a  very  long  process  lo  train  an  athlete 
with  some  talent  to  the  rank  of  world 
class,  "especially  for  student  athletes." 

"The  University  of  Toronto  does  not 
accomodate  their  athletes,"  says 


Poprwski.  He  says  that,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  there  is  no  special  treat- 
ment where  student  athletes  are  con- 
cerned. 

"There  are  often  special  terms  for 
training  camps,"  continues  Poprwski. 
But  in  general,  he  says,  it  is  up  to  the 
athlete  to  approach  their  professors  with 
their  situation  early  in  the  year  and  it  is 
at  the  professor's  discretion  whether  or 
not  he  or  she  will  be  sympathetic  to  the 
demands  of  a  world  class  athlete.  Nothing 
is  written  in  stone  that  obligates  a  prof  to 
be  accomodating. 

Varsity  coach,  Carl  Georgcvski,  agrees. 

"U  of  T  has  high  entry  requirements," 
says  Georgevski.  "Entrance  was  close  to 
80  per  cent  this  year.  This  means  we  are 
getting  students  who  are  at  the  higherend 
of  the  academic  scale,  and  we  are  getting 
athletes  who  are  probably  prepared  to 
juggle  their  athletic  and  academic  lives." 

Students  have  to  balance  their  lives,  he 
explains.  Even  if  it  is  not  a  balance  be- 
tween athletics  and  academics,  it  may  be 
a  healthy  balance  between  a  social  life  and 
academic  career. 

"The  two  can  go  hand  in  hand," 
stresses  Georgevski.  "You  can  be  in 
front  of  a  computer  working  one  minute, 
and  releasing  tension  through  exercise 


Michael  Smith. 

and  training  the  next." 

"In  most  of  our  athletes  there  is  that 
balance,"  continues  Georgevski.  "There 
are  ones  that  sway  the  other  way;  ones 
that  don't  have  their  priorities  mapped 
out.  But  the  top  athletes  at  our  club  are 
students  first.  There  are  few  exceptions." 

Michael  Smith,  a  much  recognized  and 
talented  decalhelete,  is  also  a  U  of  T 


student.  At  his  level,  part  time  studies  are 
his  only  option,  says  Georgevski. 

"Because  of  the  demands  of  his  sport, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  train 
only  two  hours  a  day,"  explains 
Georgevski.  "But  he  still  excelled  in  aca- 
demics. He  knew  his  priorities  and  made 
them  work  together." 

Catherine  Bond-Mills,  a  Varsity 


heptathalon  star,  was  also  a  talented 
pharmacy  student. 

"She  graduated  a  year  ago  as  a  pharma- 
cist," says  Georgevski.  "And  that  does 
not  entail  a  few  hours  of  class.  She  had 
extensive  hours  in  the  classroom  and  lab, 
among  other  things.  She  juggled  athletics 
and  academics,  and  she  managed  them 
well." 


One  on  one  with  medalist  Jeff  Adams  \mmmm 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

By  the  close  of  the  1994  Com- 
monwealth Games  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  earned 
a  total  1 28  gold  medals,  and  among 
the  proud  Canadians  whoclaimed 
a  top  spot  on  the  podium,  earning 
him  the  title  as  best  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  world  class 
wheelchairracer  Jeff  Adams. 

"My  family  has  always  been 
very  sports-oriented,"  explained 
Adams,  "so  it  was  very  natural 
for  me  to  be  as  well." 

After  losing  his  mobility,  he 
continued  to  participate  in  a  vari- 
ety of  sports  which  included  bas- 
ketball and  swimming,  but  found 
that  he  was  naturally  gifted  in 
racing. 

"[In]  1986  I  made  the  [Cana- 
dian] Junior  National  team  I  guess 
pretty  much  on  natural  ability.  I 
hadn' t  been  training  that  much,  or 
taking  it  very  seriously.  I  went 
over  there  and  got  my  butt  kicked, 
and  it  kind  of  gave  me  more  re- 
spect for  the  sport,  and  made  me 
take  the  sport  a  lot  more  seriously 


than  I  had  been." 

The  experience  in  the  Youth 
Games  in  England  increased  his 
commitment  to  his  sport  and  led 
him  to  compete  in  a  number  of 
world  class  competitions  begin- 
ning in  1988  at  the  age  of  18  in 
Seoul.  Korea  where  he  was  a  dou- 
ble bronze  winner  in  the  800m  and 
1 500m  wheelchair  events. 

In  1 990,  he  won  a  silver  for  the 
1 500m  race  at  the  Auckland  Com- 
monwealth Games.  At  that  time  it 
was  a  demonstration  sport  and 
di-sablcd  athletes  were  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  competing 
participants. 

In  the  1 992  Olympic  Games  in 
Barcelona,  Spain  he  placed  sev- 
enth in  the  1 500m  for  wheelchairs 
(this  time  deemed  a  demonstra- 
tion event). 

Next  was  the  1993  Stuttgan 
World  Championships,  where 
Adams  was  fourth  in  his  1500m 
event. 

All  of  the  previous  experience 
has  led  up  to  his  most  recent 
accomplishment:  winning  a  gold 
in  the  1994  Victoria  Common- 
wealth Games  for  the  800m  men' s 


wheelchairevenl. 

"Bar  none,  it  was  the  best 
Games  I've  ever  had,"  Adams 
recalled. 

The  Victoria  Games  were  of 
particular  importance  to  Adams 
as  this  was  the  first  major  interna- 
tional competition  where  disa- 
bled athletes  were  given  full  legiti- 
macy. Wheelchair  racing,  visu- 
ally-impaired lawnbowling  and 
disabled  swimming  athletes  lived, 
trained  and  competed  alongside 
with  ihcir  high  performance  "able- 
bodied"  counterparts. 

Although  the  Games  were  a 
breakthrough  for  disabled  ath- 
letes, Adams  is  not  really  hung  up 
on  what  he  or  his  sport  is  labelled. 

"I  am  an  athlete.  I  enjoy  putting 
on  a  show  and  that's  what  we  did 
at  the  Commonwealths.  The  800m 
that  we  did  spoke  volumes.  That's 
my  impression.  And  I  can't  speak 
for  the  other  athletes  but  it  (the 
race]  was  a  demonstration  of  my 
ability  as  an  athlete...  I  identify 
myself  as  an  athlete  in  my  life  and 
who  I  am  as  a  person  as  well.  Call 
me  whatever  you  want,  as  long  as 
you  watch  the  race  and  get  to 


know  who  I  am  and  what  I'm 
about." 

Adams  has  finished  three  years 
towards  his  B.A.  degree,  study- 
ing English  and  Philosophy  at  St 
Michael '  s  College  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

This  year  he  has  taken  a  hiatus 
from  school  in  order  to  work  and 
continue  his  heavy  uaining  sched- 
ule of  seven  to  ten  times  a  week  on 
the  road  or  track,  and  three  times 
a  week  weight  training.  Quite  a 
commendable  regimen,  consider- 
ing his  coach  of  over  four  years. 
Peter  Eriksson,  lives  in  Ottawa. 
Adams  communicates  with  him 
by  fax,  meeting  about  twice  a 
month,  and  more  frequently  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Throughout  his  schooling  and 
intensive  training  schedule,  how- 
ever, Adams  said  school  and  ath- 
letics have  complemented  each 
other. 

"I  almost  looked  at  it  [racing] 
as  a  job,  and  a  way  of  making 
money  that  allowed  me  to  get  my 
education,"  Adams  remarked, 
"but  at  the  same  time,  if  next 
week  I  crash  and  wreck  a  shoul- 
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Games,  the  most  athletes  lo  represent  any  athletic  club  all  over 
Canada. 


der,  there  will  be  always  some- 
thing that  I  can  fall  back  on." 

Adams  has  received  athlete 
government  funding  through  C- 
level  carding  for  six  of  the  past 
seven  years.  His  sport  is  not  eli- 
gible for  A  or  B  carding  since  it  is 
not  an  official  Olympic  event. 


Adams  will  continue  to  train 
and  looks  forward  towards  the 
1 996  BarcelonaGames,  where  he 
hopes  a  proposal  to  include  the 
800m  women 'sand  1500m  men's 
events  as  official  events  will  be 
accepted  by  the  International 
Olympic  Committee. 


U  of  T  shows 
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For  U  of  T' s  Commonwealth  ath- 
letes, the  roar  of  the  crowd  must 
have  fcieen  overwhelming  in  Victo- 
ria, B.C.  this  last  August.  The 
rush  of  being  ranked  the  best  in  the 
country  and  competing  with  the 
worid's  elite  athletes. 

"The  Commonwealth  Games 
are  a  terrific  track  and  field  com- 
petition," says  Carl  Georgevski, 
a  U  of  T  Varsity  track  and  field 
coach. 

"There  is  a  strong  sense  of  it 
being  used  as  a  developmental 
competition,"  he  says.  "They 
experienced  making  finals,  run- 
ning heats,  making  quarter  finals, 
and  qualifying  rounds.  It  really 
prepares  them  for  the  Olympics 
and  the  World  Championships." 

"Our  athletes  were  competing 
with  the  best  in  the  worid,"  says 
Georgevski,  who  is  also  coaches 


the  Canadian  Olympic  team.  "U 
of  T  has  a  great  track  program  and 
that  came  through  in  these  last 
games.  We  have  a  pro  reputa- 
tion." 

Bogdan  Poprwski,  another 
Varsity  coach,  agrees.  Having  been 
to  three  Commonwealth  Games, 
he  knows  the  drill.  He  knows  how 
successful  the  U  of  T  track  and 
field  program  is,  and  how  impres- 
sive the  athletes  are  that  represent 
it. 

The  Commonwealth  Games 
are  preparatory,  says  Poprwski. 
They  prepare  athletes  for  other 
international  competitions  while 
providing  a  superior  class  of  ath- 
letes to  compete  with. 

Poprwski  says  the  athletes  he 
has  coached  here  are  right  up  there 
with  the  best  in  the  worid. 

MicHELE  Parent 
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India  Now!  showcase  serves  up  a  masala  mix 

National  spotlight  featues  cross  over  hits,  documentaries  and  plenty  of  song  and  dance 


byPialiRoy 

With  films  like  Bandit  Queen  and  In 
Custody,  Indian  cinema  is  finally  moving 
out  of  the  shadow  of  Salyajit  Ray  and 
towards  a  new  international  audience. 

This  year,  the  Toronto  International 
Film  Festival  is  running  India  Now!  This 
showcase  of  27  films  consists  of  masala 
movies,  art  films,  documentaries  and  in- 
ternational co-productions  and  highlights 
the  range  found  in  India  today. 

The  biggest  buzz  surrounds  Shckar 
Kapur's  Bflm//f  Queen,  based  on  the  real 
life  story  of  Phoolan  Devi,  a  rural  gang 
leader  arrested  in  1983.  After  a  life  of 
sexual  degradation  resulting  from  her  low 
caste  status  (including  a  gang  rape  by  a 
group  of  high  caste  bandits)  she  led  an- 
other group  to  avenge  herself  by  massa- 
cring 20  men  who  had  witnessed  her 
humiliation. 

This  Channel  Four  co-production  bril- 
liantly depicts  the  gray  barrenness  of  the 
Chambal  Valley  where  ^/aco/M  (bandits) 
are  powerful,  but  are  divided  by  caste 
differences.  Scema  Biswas  is  outstand- 
ing, showing  the  distrust  and  blind  rage  of 
a  woman  repeatedly  abused  by  men,  but 
who  also  wants  love  and  a  normal  life. 
Phoolan  Devi  herself,  freed  earlier  this 
year,  has  publicly  denounced  Kapur's 
film;  she  feels  he  emphasizes  caste  differ- 
ences over  the  poor  treatment  of  women. 
She  has  even  recently  threatened  to  com- 
mit self-immolation  to  prevent  the  film's 
release  in  India. 

Ismail  Merchant's  stature  as  producer 
of  A  Room  with  a  View,  Howard's  End 
and  The  Remains  of  the  Day  has  guaran- 
teed substantial  press  for  his  third  direc- 
torial effort.  In  Custody,  based  on  the 
novel  by  Anita  Desai.  This  gala  presen- 


tation tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  seeks 
to  record  the  words  of  a  renowned  Urdu 
poet  only  to  find  him  dissipated  and 
living  off  his  former  glory.  It  stars  Shabana 
Azmi  {Immaculate  Conception,  City  of 
Joy),  Om  Puri  {Sam  and  Me.  City  of  Joy) 
while  Shashi  Kapoor  (a  former  Indian 
heanthrob  and  early  Ivory-Merchant  star) 
plays  the  once  great  poet  who  regains  his 
voice. 

Other  movies  with  crossover  poten- 
tial are  Bollywood  and  English,  August, 
both  based  on  recent  novels  by  two  new 
stars  of  Indian  literature  (Shashi  Tharoor 
and  Upamanyu  Chattcrjee).  These  sto- 
ries mock  the  lives  of  the  well-to-do, 
upper  middle  class,  English-educated 
Indians  who  wish  India  was  not  quite  so 
Indian. 

Bollywood  stars  Hindi  movie  star  , 
Chunky  Pandey ,  as  an  actor  who  chooses 
fame  and  masala  movies  over  art  and  the 
plays  of  Pinter.  English.  August  follows 
the  displacement  a  new  elite  government 
officer  and  his  experiences  when  his  first 
posting  is  in  some  rural  backwater  spot. 

But  some  movies  will  never  crossover 
to  western  audiences  and  fortunately, 
those  infamous  masala  movies  also  have 
a  place  at  the  festival.  Where  a  conven- 
tional movie  may  have  a  hero,  a  heroine, 
villains,  action,  romance  and  a  sound- 
track in  the  background,  a  masala  movie 
will  have  a  HERO,  a  HEROINE,  AC- 
TION, ROMANCE,  SONGS  and 
DANCE.  Over-dramatization  is  essen- 
tial where  the  men  are  men,  the  women  are 
women  and  true  love  reigns  supreme. 

The  festival  is  highlighting  the  movies 
of  south  Indian  director,  Mani  Rathnam, 
whose  Tamil  movies  are  an  easy  way  for 
masala  movie  novices  to  get  a  feel  for  the 
genre.  While  Roja,  originally  filmed  in 


Tamil,  then  dubbed  into  Hindi,  was  a 
huge  hit  in  India,  the  disparaging  word  on 
Gerrard  Street  (Little  India)  is  that  he 
makes  "art"  (i.e.  beautifully  shot)  not 
masala  (quickly  shot)  movies.  This  glo- 
riously over-the  top  movie  has  its  hero- 
ine, Roja,  singing  and  dancing  of  happi- 
ness within  its  first  five  minutes  (which 
of  course  includes  the  obligatory  dancing 
drenched  sari  scene).  Her  happiness  is 
dampened  when  she  finds  herself  married 
to  a  handsome  code-breaker  from  Ma- 
dras who  was  supposed  to  wed  her  sister. 
Once  that  issue  is  resolved  (and  there  is 
areason  forevcrything),  she  begins  to  fall 
in  love  with  her  husband. 

But  their  romance  is  thwarted  when  he 
is  kidnapped  by  Muslim  "terrorists" 
(separatists)  when  they  travel  to  Kash- 
mir — he  to  break  code,  she  to  learn  of  love. 
She  desperately  tries  to  persuade  the 
army  to  find  him  and  never  gives  up  hope, 
while  he  is  ever  patriotic  to  Mother  India 
and  tries  to  persuade  his  chief  captor  that 
violence  is  wrong. 

After  a  few  romantic  flashbacks,  at- 
tempted escapes  and  Tamil-Hindi  trans- 
lation problems  later,  the  couple  are  hap- 
pily reunited. 

Although  the  movie  includes  some 
stereotypical  slams  against  everyone's 
favourite  terrorists,  Rathnam  gives  them 
some  semblance  of  character,  family  and 
even  decency.  A  fun  movie  that' s  easy  on 
the  eyes. 

Serious  art  movies  and  documentaries 
round  up  the  India  Now!  series.  Gautam 
Ghose's  Patang  {The  Kite)  includes  once 
again  Shabana  Azmi  and  Om  Puri  as  well 
as  Sayed  Shafique  who  starred  in  Salaam 
Bombay.  Ghose  captures  the  bleakness 
of  industrial  India  where  slums  are  built 
along  factories  and  railway  tracks. 


Seema  Biswas  plays  notorious  gang  leader,  Phoolan  Devi,  in 
Bandit  Queen. 


Shafique  is  again  amazing  as  a  young  man 
who  smuggles  coal  from  passing  trains  as 
something  to  do  in  this  soul-destroying 
environment,  while  Puri  carries  his  role  as 
a  minor  don  who  is  all-powerful  to  the 
young  man,  but  unimportant  in  the  real 
world. 

Azmi  is  less  able  to  hide  her  aristo- 
cratic self  —  she  really  does  not  look  like 
a  poor  woman  who  must  clean  the  houses 


of  middle  class  managers. 

Ghose  paints  a  world  of  entangled 
illegal  activities  from  the  slum-dwellerto 
the  politician  where  every  bribe  results  in 
another,  but  only  the  insignificant  truly 
suffer. 

Be  adventurous.  Don't  just  see  the 
latest  French  friles,  try  some  masala 
dosa  instead.  You  may  be  pleasantly 
surprised. 


Orientation  isn't  over  until  you've 
experienced: 


Open  House 

Seminars  will  oe  oilered  on  ihe  TOtiowiHg  lopiub; 

1 1 :00  AM  -  Editorial 
12:00  PM- Sports 
1 :00  PM  -  Review 
2:00  PM  -  News 
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4:00  PM  -  Photography 
5:00  PM  -  Staff  Meeting  (All  Welcome) 
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Study  in  Sydney,  Australia 

information  session  on 
Studying  in  Australia 
is  being  conducted  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Relich 
Associate  Director  -  Academic 
INTERNATIONAL  CENTRE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WESTERN  SYDNEY,  NEPEAN 

Opportunities  in 

Qualifications  In  Teacher  Education 

Primary  and  Secondary 

Master  of  Education 
(Coursework  and  Research) 

February  and  July  Intakes 
Approximate  tuition  fees  -  $9,500  Canadian 

Date:  September  27,  1994 
Time:  10:00  - 12:00  noon 
Place:  Pharmacy  Building  PAIOS,  University  of  Toronto 
Contact:  Career  Centre  -  416-978-8000 


or 


K.O.M.  CONSULTANTS 
P.O.  BOX  60524 
Mount  Plaza  Postal  Outlet 
Hamilton,  ON 
L9C  7N7 

Telephone  or  Facsimile  905  318  8200 


m^L  ^  WINTER  '94  -  '95 
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CIUT  Is  Having  An  Open  House  On  Thursday, 
September  29,  Between  1-4  PM.  All  Students  Welcome 
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Silent  Witness  explores  the  living 
monuments  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust 

Film  director  Harriet  Wicliin  investigates  tlie  current  preservers  of  Auscliwitz 


by  Jenny  Miller 
Varsity  Staff 

It's  possible  that  Truth  is  not  readily 
available,  but  veiled  instead  with  facts, 
events  and  personal  accounts.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  the  art  of  documentary 
is  an  exploration  of  this  possibility.  Harriet 
Wichin's  new  film  Silent  Witness  adds 
weight  to  this  argument. 

In  the  popular  view,  documentary 
filmmaking  uses  the  careful  selection  of 
information  and  the  manipulation  of  ef- 
fects to  hold  viewers  captive,  unwilling 
victims  of  the  omniscient  director.  That 
creating  a  documentary  is  an  art,  or  that 
sometimes  the  facts  don't  tell  the  story 
at  all,  is  rarely  acknowledged. 

Silent  Witness  is  a  poetic  exploration  of 
the  Nazi  camps  at  Dachau  and  Auschwitz, 
in  which  director  Harriet  Wichin  explores 
the  complexity  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween time,  space,  history  and  us.  Briefiy 
and  mysteriously,  she  illuminates  the 
world  within  the  veiled  camps,  viewing 
them  both  as  worlds  lost  and  worlds 
preserved.  Wichin's  approach  to  docu- 
mentary is  not  manipulative. 

Viewers  of  Silent  Witness  are  not  bom- 
barded with  information  or  events,  they 
are  simply  invited  on  a  tour.  Wichin's 
tour. 

Says  Wichin,  "I  think  what  is  unfor- 
tunate, in  North  America  especially,  is 
that  we  have  this  vision  of  documentary 
which  is  really  coloured  by  television,  so 
it  turns  out  to  be  journalistic  reportage. 

"In  Poland,  for  instance,  where  I  spent 
a  lot  of  time  making  this  film,  the  directors 
in  the  film  school  don't  have  to  choose 
between  documentary  and  fiction,  they 


have  to  do  both.  So  they '  re  experimental, 
they're  creative,  you'd  never  be  able  to 
look  at  one  and  say  this  one' s  a  documen- 
tary. For  them,  the  idea  of  documentary 
can  be  experimental  or  creative.  Itdoesn't 
have  to  be  balanced,  to  tell  all  sides. 
There's  no  such  thing." 

Silent  Witness  is  clearly  an  exploration, 
rather  than  a  statement.  The  viewer  fol- 
lows a  camera  through  the  camps,  watches 
the  fog  lift  from  the  water  and  listens  to 
the  sounds  of  the  forest  and  the 
ruminations  of  people  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  preserve  the  camps.  Judge- 
ments are  left  to  the  viewer.  Ultimately 
the  connection  between  the  camps  and 
the  viewer  is  a  personal  one. 

Wichin's  decisions  about  what  to  dis- 
regard were  dictated  more  by  the  length 
of  the  film,  than  by  personal  bias.  "We 
shot  12  hours  to  make  this  film.  That's 
pretty  luxurious.  Eight-five  per  cent  of 
my  material  was  fabulous.  I  would  have 
liked  to  glue  it  all  together  and  put  it  on 
the  screen.  The  landscapes  were  so  hon- 
est, I  had  to  make  a  lot  of  creative  deci- 
sions to  cut  it  down  to  74  minutes. 

"People  said,  'Well,  are  you  going  to 
say  how  many  people  died?  You  have  to 
mention  Jews  and  Poles  and  Catholics 
and  Gypsies.'  Andlsaid,  'I  can't,  I  can't 
teach  World  War  Two  in  a  movie.'  The 
only  way  I  knew  where  to  cut  was  to 
think  'What  hasn't  anything  to  do  with 
this  film?' 

Wichin  became  interested  in  making 
Silent  Witness  when  she  found  out  there 
were  Carmelite  nuns  living  at  Dachau. 
The  fact  these  women  had  chosen  to  live 
there  initiated  her  exploration  of  the 
camps. 


"What  drew  me  to  this  particular  way 
of  approaching  the  Holocaust  was  two 
things,  the  people  and  the  place. 

"I  just  thought,  'somebody's  living 
there.'  I've  always  been  influenced  by 
space.  I've  always  been  interested  in  how 
people  are  affected  by  their  surround- 
ings. I  was  interested  in  people  who 
acknowledged  that  the  past  is  always 
present.  Not  so  it  makes  them  depressed 
or  it  makes  them  crazy,  it's  just  they  live 
with  it  and  work  with  it.  So  I  went  to  the 
places.  I  just  can't  explain  it,  the  feeling 
there  is  so  strong." 

To  capture  this  feeling  Wichin  incor- 
porated the  wisdom  of  the  speakers  in  the 
film:  sisters  Benedicta  and  Maria-Teresa; 
Martha,  the  tour  guide  at  Auschwitz;  and 
Tedeusz,  the  former  prisoner  who  has 
spent  his  life  preserving  Auschwitz  as  a 
record  of  human  memory. 

Wichin's  respect  for  these  people  is 
unguarded.  "They're  so  wise,  they're  so 
in  their  bodies,  I  envied  them  for  that. 
They  are  completely  whole  people,  who 
have  purpose,  who  know  why  they  do 
what  they're  doing  and  they  do  it  all  the 
time." 

All  of  the  speakers  express  a  connec- 
tion both  in  time  and  space.  The  past  that 
is  gone  and  the  past  as  a  lesson,  a  pur- 
veyor of  knowledge,  co-exist  in  their 
thoughts.  Wichin  is  intent  on  creating  a 
relationship  between  these  people  and 
the  viewers. 

"Being  there,  in  the  camps,  you  just 
feel  like  there's  probably  a  hundred  thou- 
sand cenues  of  gravity  in  the  world,  of 
human  memory  and  you  can  feel  it  when 
you're  there,  it's  overwhelming.  I  just 
want  people  to  connect  to  that.  It's  not 


Looking  for  but  not  forgetting  the  past. 

a  survey  of  horror.  Instead  it  is  an  expe- 


up  to  me  to  tell  them  to  connect  or  how 
far  to  take  that  connection  with  all  the 
suffering,  all  the  people  who  died  there, 
all  of  the  lack  of  respect  for  human  rights, 
whatever  it  is,  to  just  connect  with  it.  It's 
part  of  our  experience  and  I  think  the 
places  help  you  connect  with  it,  feel  it 
somewhere." 

The  documentary  is  both  a  study  of 
the  silence  of  past  events  and  a  chorus  of 
voices  rising  up  as  witnesses,  victims  and 
guardians.  It  is  neither  alitany  of  facts  nor 


rience,  a  sensation,  a  shadow  moving,  a 
fog  lifting.  The  truth  of  the  suffering  is 
both  hidden  and  revealed.  Its  impact  is  a 
sudden  awareness,  and  a  certainty  that 
the  camps  are  the  quiet  teachers  of  hu- 
manity; the  film,  a  brief  opportunity  to 
learn. 

"We  are  all  bom  with  all  these  cells  of 
memory,"  Wichin  says,  "and  because  of 
what  we  come  in  contact  with,  only  some 
of  them  are  lit  up." 
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Amateur 

Hal  Hartley 
USA 

Amateur  involves  Isabelle 
(Isabclle  Huppert)  as  an  ex-nun 
trying  to  make  a  new  start  by 
becomingawrilerof  pornographic 
stories.  As  is  turns  out  she  is  not 
very  good  at  it  (her  editor  tells  her 
her  writing  is  too  much  like  po- 
etry, it's  not  dirty  enough).  Into 
her  life  walks  Thomas,  an  amne- 
siac. She  lakes  him  in  without 
thinking  it  is  an  unusual  occur- 
rence. 

Martin  Donovan  gives  a  dead- 
pan performance  as  Thomas,  and 
uses  Hartley's  aimless  banter  to 
its  fullest.  Isabelle  Huppert,  as 
usual,  gives  a  fine  impersonation 
as  a  somnambulist.  Elina 
Lowensohn  as  Sophia  is  perhaps 
given  the  most  to  work  with. 
Besides,  she  looks  great  through 
the  entire  film. 

Sophia  has  tried  to  kill  her  hus- 
band Thomas,  who  was  in  his 
previous  life  a  violent  and  abusive 
pornographic  filmmaker.  She  gets 
involved  in  international  pom 
dealing  and  bad  Ixwk  keeping. 
Various  mob  figures  chase  (if  you 
could  call  them  chase  scenes) 
Sophia  throughout  the  movie,  but 
Lx)wensohn '  s  best  scenes  involve 
her  and  Donovan.  She  refuses  to 
give  him  any  information  about 
who  he  really  is,  and  she  offers  a 
portrait  of  a  woman  who  finally 
has  some  power  over  an  abusive 
man. 

Hartley'sfilm  works  best  when 
his  script  involves  the  sort  of 
meaningless  dialogue  that  pops 
up  in  Beckett  or  Pinter,  but  such 
highlights  are  few  and  far  between 
in  Amateur. 

While  being  occasionally  en- 
joyable Amateur  is  worth  seeing 
only  for  Hartley  fans. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Once  Were  Warriors 

Lee  Tamalwri 
New  Zealand 

LeeTamahori's  first  feature  film. 
Once  Were  Warriors  will  likely 
make  him  the  hottest  New  Zea- 
land director  since  Jane  Campion . 
This  feature  about  a  Maori  family 


in  urban  New  Zealand  paints  a 
gritty  and  disturbing  portrait. 

Temuera  Morrison,  as  Jake,  is 
given  the  rather  thankless  roll  of 
playing  the  abusive  alcoholic  hus- 
band. Instead  of  simply  an  evil 
man,  Jake  is  characterized  as  a 
rather  charismatic  but  defeated 
man  who  is  only  able  to  commu- 
nicate by  bullying  his  family.  Rena 
Owen  as  his  wife,  Beth,  is  the 
centre  piece  of  the  film,  giving 
great  depth  and  pride  to  her  char- 
acter. 

Once  Were  Warriors  moves 
brutally  from  scene  to  scene.  The 
violence  may  be  in  your  face  but 
is  never  glamorized.  Even  as  a 
viewer  you  shudder  when  Jake 
enters  the  house,  never  knowing 
which  way  his  mood  is  going  to 
swing. 

The  character  of  Beth  is  given 
a  great  deal  of  complexity  and 
thought:  she  is  still  occasionally 
seduced  by  Jake,  loving  him  while 
hating  his  behavior,  joining  in  with 
his  drunken  parties  and  standing 
up  to  him  even  when  the  conse- 
quences endanger  her. 

Mamaengaroa  Kenr-Bell  as  their 
daughter,  Grace,  is  compelling  as 
the  poetic  and  quiet  child  who  is 
the  surrogate  caretaker  in  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  Grace  who  is  most  af- 
fected by  her  parents'  lifestyle. 

It  isn't  until  the  children  begin 
to  suffer  from  the  family's  life- 
style that  Beth  u-ies  to  do  some- 
thing to  alleviate  the  situation. 
Watching  her  get  to  that  point  is 
painful  and  often  uncomfortable, 
but  Tamhori  uses  the  script  to  the 
fullest.  Once  Were  Warriors 
renders  domestic  violence  in  a 
gritty  and  realistic  way,  while  still 
giving  depth  and  complexity  to 
the  characters. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Curse  of  the  Starving 
Class 

/.  Michael  McClary 
USA 

Director  J.  Michael  McClaiy's 
first  feature  Curse  of  the  Starving 
C/aj5  reveals  its  theatrical  origins 
in  the  often  awkward  and  rigid 
staging,  but  the  real  problem  is  the 
dead-end  premise  of  the  script. 
Written  for  the  screen  by  Bruce 


Beresford  from  the  play  by  Sam 
Shepard,  the  plot  centres  on  the 
bleak  lives  of  the  Tate  family: 
James  Woods  is  the  alcoholic  fa- 
ther with  an  explosive  temper, 
Kathy  Bates  is  Ella  his  victim- 
wife,  and  Henry  Thomas  and 
Kristen  Fiorella  are  the  glum  off- 
spring, Wesley  and  Emma.  The 
main  idea  of  the  action  is  that  the 
Tate  family  are  losers  from  the 
word  go:  it's  genetic,  and  it's  the 
"curse"  of  their  class. 

The  conservatism  of  this  denial 
of  self-will  or  even  of  circumstan- 
tial changes  that  would  alter  the 
Tates'  position,  may  seem  like  a 
fantasy  of  real  despair,  but  it  is  in 
fact  a  negation  of  all  drama.  We  see 
Weston  being  threatened  by 
sleazy  characters  to  whom  he  owes 
money,  and  Ella  being  romanced 
by  Randy  Quaid  as  a  real-estate 
swindler,  but  it  all  adds  up  to 
nothing:  the  Tate  family  is  the 
moribund  centre  of  other  peo- 
ple's lives. 

Although  Woods'  performance 
has  moments  of  real  insight  into 
alcoholic  behaviour,  (he  also  has 
the  most  substantial  character), 
the  other  actors  fare  less  well. 
Bates'  Ella  is  ignorant  (she  warns 
her  daughter  not  to  go  swimming 
while  menstruating  in  order  to 
avoid  bleeding  to  death)  and  im- 
aginative 1  y  1  i  mi  ted  ( she  dreams  o  f 
Paris  as  an  ideal  escape)  but  I 
found  this  to  be  a  dated  represen- 
tation of  a  poorly  educated 
woman.  It's  a  Moss  Han  charac- 
ter stuck  in  Sam  Shepard  play. 
Either  that,  or  her  real  starvation 
is  underexposure  to  the  mass 
media  that  informs  and  influences 
all  the  rest  of  us.  As  for  Henry 
TTiomas,  his  lines  arc  ajumble  mix 
of  ignorance  and  insight,  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  ado- 
lescence 

Sharon  Ouderkirk 

Jiang-Hu:Between 
Love  and  Glory  Parts 
I&II 

Ronny  Yu 
Hong  Kong 

In  Asian  cinema,  the  action  genre 
is  often  paired  with  conventions 
from  fairy  talcs.  Our  own  tradi- 
tion of  film  does  this  on  a  small 


On  the  run  from  pornographers  and  bad  bookkeepers  in  Amateur. 


scale,  with  its  superhero  charac- 
ters of  prodigious  strength,  but 
the  Asian  tradition  is  much  more 
complex.  Jiang-Hu:  Between  Love 
and  Glory  is  a  sword  fantasy 
about  unfulfilled  love  and  revenge 
and  magical  powers.  This  movie 
is  rather  difficult  to  follow,  and  so 
is  not  for  all  tastes,  but  those  with 
patience  will  be  rewarded  with  an 
interesting  and  imaginative  film. 

The  movie  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Part  One  sets  up  the  legend. 
It  tells  of  Li-Hang's  love  for  a 
woman.  Lien,  a  love  that  began  as 
children.  Unfortunately,  at  a  cru- 
cial moment,  he  doubts  her  faith- 
fulness, and  consequently  loses 
her.  She  becomes  a  witch  with 
grey  hair  and  magical  powers.  He 
runs  off  to  the  mountain,  and 
waits  for  a  magical  flower  with 
rejuvenating  powers  to  bloom  so 
that  he  can  restore  her  to  her 
youth. 

Part  Two  is  a  kind  of  rematch. 
Lien  is  now  the  head  of  a  cult  of 
man-haters  who  are  wreaking 
havoc  on  Li-Hang's  family.  Li- 
Hang  is  still  patiently  waiting  for 
the  flower  that  blooms  every 
twenty  years.  Just  as  she  is  about 
to  get  her  final  revenge,  he  returns 
to  save  his  family  and  reclaim  his 
love. 

Much  of  the  action  has  the  feel 
of  the  old  Sinbad  or  Godzilla 
movies  produced  in  post-war  Ja- 
pan. It's  a  little  more  sophisti- 
cated because  the  characters  are 
people,  rather  than  F/X  animals, 
but  the  same  suspension  of  plau- 
sibility is  required  of  an  audience. 
Part  Two  has  a  more  cohesive 
storyline,  but  really  it's  not  struc- 
ture one  looks  for  in  this  type  of 
movie;  it's  entertainment  and  a 
certain  silliness.  The  film  is  suc- 
cessful in  this  goal  and  proves  to 
be  a  very  interesting  look  at  an- 
other action  movie  tradition. 

Sharon  Ouderkirk 

Love  and  a  .45 

CM.  Talkington 
USA 

The  only  downside  to  Love  and  a 
.45  is  that  it  is  CM.  Talkington's 
first  feature,  and  that  means  that 
there  arc  no  previous  films  to 
discover  in  local  videostorcs. 
That's  a  drag,  because  this  film  is 
loaded  to  its  sprockets  with  tal- 
ent, humour  and  imagination. 

Talkington  sets  a  very  seduc- 
tive rhythm  and  you  can't  help 
but  groove  to  it.  The  humour  makes 
you  feel  intoxicated,  light-headed 
and  willing  to  go  with  whatever 
mood  Talkington  sets  up. 

Watty  Watts  (G.I.  Bellows)  is 
a  small-time  hood  with  a  philo- 
sophical bent.  He  robs  conven- 
ience stores  with  an  unloaded  gun 
because  he  doesn't  want  to  hurt 
anyone.  He's  in  love  with  his 
girlfriend,  Starlene,  (Renee 
Zellweger)  a  fast-talking  but  na- 
ive young  woman.  They '  re  happy 
together  in  their  trailer-park  life, 
until  Watty  does  a  job  with  a 
psychotic  friend  that  turns 
messy.  Watty  and  Starlene  go  on 
the  run  to  Mexico  and  everything 
from  reality  TV  to  sixties  hippies 
to  the  foibles  of  white  trash  comes 
under  fire  along  the  way. 

The  humour  is  ironic  in  a  very 
loopy  kind  of  way.  Although 
Starlene  is  aware  of  her  media 
position  as  a  fugitive,  she's  still 
naive  enough  to  want  to  watch  the 
outcome  of  a  TV.  poll  on  their 
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innocence.  (America  votes  favour- 
ably). She  also  calls  Crime  T  V. 
("ALL  CRIME  ALL  THE 
TIME")  to  explain  to  her  public 
that  they  are  not  vicious  criminals 
but  only  a  couple  of  newly  weds 
in  love. 

Bellows  and  Zellweger  are  re- 
ally well-matched  performers. 
There's  a  chemistry  between 
them,  and  it's  the  kind  of  film 
where  you  can't  help  but  think 
they're  a  cute  couple.  It's  a  bi- 
zarre romance,  but  it  works.  The 
only  question  now  is,  if  Talkington 
can  do  this  well  on  a  miniscule 
budget,  what  would  happen  if  he 
had  some  real  money?  Stay  tuned 
because  I  think  we'  re  going  to  see 
more  of  his  films. 

Sharon  Ouderkirk 

The  Secret  of  Roan 
Inish 

John  Sayles 
USA 

Filmmakers  often  express  the  hope 
that  their  work  will  make  adults 
feel  like  children  again.  This 
Spielbcrgian  desire  to  make  peo- 
ple "believe"  usually  signals 
manipulation  and  fraudulent  emo- 
tions, but  every  once  in  a  while  a 
director  with  a  real  love  of  lan- 
guage and  narrative  is  able  to  en- 
chant an  adult  audience. 

John  Sayles'  The  Secret  of  Roan 
Inish  captures  the  poetic  beauty 
of  the  oral  tradition.  Although 
this  simple,  unpretentious  story 
features  a  ten  year-old  heroine,  it 
is  really  an  adult  fairy  tale,  in  the 
same  mannerof  a  film  like  Prancer. 

For  generations,  Fiona's  fam- 
ily has  lived  on  Roan  Inish,  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  On 
the  day  that  her  people  make  the 
move  back  to  the  mainland,  her 
younger  brother  Jamie  is  swept 
off  to  sea  in  his  cradle. 

When  the  main  action  begins, 
Fiona  is  old  enough  to  understand 
her  heritage,  and  hereldcrs  tell  her 
the  stories  of  their  ancestors  in  a 
narrative  that  is  a  mix  of  facts  and 
fairy  tales.  In  a  wonderful  per- 
formance that  should  be  the  envy 
of  all  actors,  young  Jeni  Courtney, 
as  Fiona,  takes  in  the  fairy  tales 
with  the  straightforward  ease  of  a 


girl  who  instinctively  knows  that 
the  truth  is  never  told  with  just  the 
facts  alone.  She  begins  to  suspect 
that  her  brother  is  not  drowned, 
but  is  at  play  with  the  "Selkie"  — 
half-human,  half-seal  — awaiting 
the  return  of  the  family  to  Roan 
Inish. 

This  beautifully  written  script, 
by  John  Sayles  from  the  novel  by 
Rosalie  K.  Fry,  makes  everyday 
language  sound  like  poetry.  Every 
performance  is  first-rate,  and  the 
end  result  is  an  elegy  for  a  way  of 
life  that  is  passing.  But  then  as 
Fiona  discovers,  present  reality  is 
only  a  phase  on  the  way  to  future 
myth.  It's  a  lovely  film. 

Sharon  Ouderkirk 

The  Shawshank 
Redemption 

Frank  Darabont 
USA 

Stephen  King  once  wrote  ghastly 
novels  that  more  often  than  not 
were  turned  into  enjoyable  mov- 
ies, sometimes  wildly  enjoyable 
ones.  (See  Brian  De  Palma's 
Carrie.)  Even  when  they  were 
bad,  as  with  Carpenter' s  Christine, 
they  were  fun.  Unfortunately 
moviemakers  began  to  take  him 
seriously,  and  turned  his  bad  work 
into  truly  ghastly,  cloying  mov- 
ies. (See  Stand  By  Me,  or  rather, 
don't.) 

Sad  to  say.  The  Shawshank 
Redemption,  written  and  directed 
by  Frank  Darabont,  belongs  to 
the  second  lugubrious  group.  This 
tale  of  two  lifers  (Tim  Robbins 
and  Morgan  Freeman)  who  be- 
come bosom  buddies  is  chock  full 
of  tired  ideas,  presented  as  if  they 
were  brilliant  flashes  of  cutting 
edge  insight.  At  one  point.  Red 
(Freeman)  actually  explains  what 
it  means  to  be  institutionalized. 

It's  as  if  King  sat  down  to 
watch  Birdman  of  Alcatraz  one 
night  and  decided  to  knock  off  a 
novel  the  next  day.  There's  just 
about  that  much  thought  behind 
it. 

In  the  film's  defense,  it  should 
be  said  that  first-time  director 
Darabont  skilfully  soft-pedals  this 
material  (he  appears  to  have  stud- 
ied Penny  Marshall  diligently). 
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and  manages  to  stay  out  of  the 
way  of  his  leads,  who  are  as  ap- 
pealing and  credible  as  ever.  The 
film  doesn't  have  the  claustro- 
phobia of  other  prison  films 
which,  come  to  think  of  it,  may 
not  be  much  of  an  asset.  Deep 
down,  I  have  the  feeling  that  pris- 
ons shouldn't  feel  like  they  were 
designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

The  most  troubli  ng  thi  ng  about 
Shawshank  though  is  its  tawdry, 
pathetic  attempt  to  duck  the 
charge  of  homophobia,  one  that '  s 
obscured  by  the  filmmakers'  pro- 
fessionalism. During  the  first  half 
of  the  film,  Robbins'  character 
has  been  assaulted  repeatedly  by 
a  group  of  "bull  queers."  Red 
explains  to  him  that  they're  not 
really  homosexual,  because 
they're  not  really  human.  The 
filmmakers'  attempt  at  justifying 
this  nasty,  probably  homophobic 
subplot  rings  incredibly  hollow. 

Ultimately,  Shawshank  Re- 
demption shows  the  dangers  of 
professional,  competent 
(ie.Hollywood)  filmmaking  —  it 
allows  you  to  substitute  shit  for 


shinola  and  get  away  with  it. 

Steve  Cravestock 

Wind  From  Wyoming 

Andre  Forcier 
Canada 

Andre  Forcier  (Une  Histoire 
Inventee)  may  be  the  only  Cana- 
dian filmmaker  who's  capable  of 
creating  an  imaginary  universe  that 
isn't  riddled  by  self-doubt  (even 
our  best  filmmakers  seem  slightly 
sheepish  and  apologetic  about 
their  work),  and  that's  a  virtue 
that  shouldn't  be  taken  lightly. 

It's  this  confidence  that  allows 
him  to  create  movies  as  cocksure 
and  endearing  as  Wind  From  Wyo- 
ming, which  bounces  along  breez- 
ily while  making  some  rather  dark 
points  about  the  Heeling,  illogical 
and  often  callous  nature  of  pas- 
sion. Lea  gets  dumped  by  a  vain 
boxer,  who  runs  off  with  her 
mother  shortly  before  her  eight- 
eenth birthday.  She  then  falls  for 
her  sister' s  object  of  desire,  famed 
novelist  Chester  Celine,  and  al- 


most destroys  his  career. 

Forcier' s  sense  of  comfort, 
however,  is  also  his  primary  weak- 
ness. He  makes  his  points  el- 
egantly, but  there's  little  sense 
that  they  mean  much  to  him.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  be  remotely  un- 
settled by  what  he's  saying.  Wind 
From  Wyoming  may  be  the  most 
passionless  movie  about  passion 
ever  made. 

Steve  Cravestock 

Whale  Music 

Richard  Lewis 
Canada 

Local  filmmaker  Richard  Lewis' 
Whale  Music  focuses  on  faded 
pop  star  Desmond  Howl  (Maury 
Chaykin)  who's  charmingly  nuts. 
Pestered  by  his  record  company 
and  his  predatory  ex-wife,  and 
still  unable  to  get  over  his  broth- 
er' s  suicide,  he' s  retreated  into  his 
mansion,  making  music  for  whales. 
(It's  adapted  from  Paul 
Quarrington's  novel  which  was 
based,  loosely,  on  Brian  Wilson's 
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life.) 

In  the  real  worid,  of  course, 
madness  is  terrifying;  in  movies, 
it's  endearing  and  sometimes,  God 
forbid,  lyrical.  It's  an  ethically 
suspect  approach  at  best,  but  it's 
hard  to  get  worked  up  over  it. 
After  all,  only  crazy  people  would 
take  movies  as  reality. 

As  poetic  insanity  movies  go, 
local  filmmaker  Richard  Lewis' 
Whale  Music  is  one  of  the  better 
ones.  It' s  slick  and  assured  enough 
so  that  you  don't  mind  the  spe- 
cious premise  behind  it,  and  the 
film  treats  us  to  some  exquisitely 
beautiful  footage  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  some  glorious  under- 
water work  (Vic  Sarin  may  be  the 
most  underrated  cinematographer 
on  the  continent).  The  filmmak- 
ers also  succeed  in  stretching  our 
notion  of  beauty.  The  film  actu- 
ally glorifies  Chaykin's  rather 
hefty  frame.  (He  spends  a  lot  of 
time  swimming  half-naked  in  a 
pool.)  In  the  process,  Lewis  and 
Quarrington  have  also  given  us  a 
detailed  picture  of  the  joys  of 
creation. 

Best  of  all,  Chaykin  gives  a 
beautifully  modulated  perform- 
ance, one  that's  witty  and  yet 
doesn't  entirely  ignore  the  pain 
he's  going  through. 

Sfeve  Cravestock 

The  Killer 

Mark  Malone 
USA 

Mark  Malone' s  The  Killer  is  the 
textbook  version  ofaresumefilm. 
Competently  directed,  this  some- 


what thoughtful  thriller  has  enough 
atmosphere  to  make  it  faintly 
memorable,  even  if  little  else  about 
it  does. 

The  script,  which  focuses  on  a 
hardened  contract  killer  (Anthony 
La  Paglia)  who  falls  hard  for  one 
of  his  targets  (Mimi  Rogers),  could 
have  been  written  by  a  sensitive 
eighth-grader.  The  plot  twists  — 
the  target  turns  out  to  be  an  incur- 
ably mad  prostitute  —  really  try 
your  patience. 

As  usual.  La  Pagliaand  Rogers 
do  some  solid  work,  though  at 
heart  their  efforts  strike  you  as 
rather  lazy.  Both  of  them  have 
done  similar  work  before  —  and 
done  it  with  more  conviction. 

5feve  Cravestock 

Eclipse 

Jeremy  Podeswa 
Canada 

Jeremy  Podeswa' s  first  feature 
Eclipse  — a  sexual  roundelay  fo- 
cusing on  the  desperate  couplings 
of  fashionably  alienated  urbanites, 
set  against  the  backdrop  of  an 
impending  eclipse — is  intelligent, 
insightful  and  remarkably  assured. 
Everything  in  it  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  considered,  from 
the  beautifully  executed,  inven- 
tive cinematography  (courtesy  of 
Miroslav  Baszak)  to  the  sparse 
loaded  dialogue.  And  that's  the 
problem. 

In  capturing  a  set  of  messy 
lives,  Podeswa  has  managed  to 
avoid  any  hint  of  messiness,  or  to 
put  it  more  bluntly,  drama.  The 
set-up  is  so  rigorously  schematic. 


and  the  encounters  so  similar,  that 
your  interest  in  what's  happen- 
ing turns  pretty  fitful,  pretty 
quickly.  It's  difficult  to  entirely 
dismiss  the  film — bits  of  it  do  slick 
with  you — but  it's  also  hard  to 
really  become  enveloped  in  what' s 
going  on.  We  resist,  naturally  I 
think,  the  way  the  filmmaker 
meticulously  (and  slowly)  doles 
out  small,  usually  ugly  truths 
about  the  characters,  that  don't 
seem  to  exist  on  their  own.  (Watch- 
ing it,  I  felt  like  I  was  lining  up  in 
a  particularly  bleak  cafeteria.) 

We  start  to  wait,  anxiously  and 
perversely,  for  the  connecting 
passages  in  the  film,  which  focus 
on  the  mania  generated  by  the 
impending  eclipse.  They  func- 
tion as  releases,  but  that  could 
hardly  be  the  filmmaker's  intent. 

This  control  extends  to  the 
dream  cast  (it  includes  Pascal 
Montpetit,  Manuel  Aranguiz, 
John  Gilbert,  Daniel  Maclvor,  Earl 
Pastko,  Maria  Del  Mar,  and 
Matthew  Ferguson).  Unfortu- 
nately, they  seem  less  like  per- 
formers than  extensions  of  the 
concept.  The  lone  exception  is  the 
newcomer  to  film.  Buddies  in  Bad 
Times  mainstay  Kirsten  Johnson. 
She  injects  some  badly  needed 
unpredictability  and  urgency  into 
the  movie. 

At  the  same  time,  Podeswa 
deserves  credit  for  attempting  such 
an  ambitious  project  his  first  time 
out.  Given  his  neophyte  status, 
you  have  to  admire  the  skill  with 
which  he  put  everything  together. 
Maybe  next  time  out  he'll  loosen 
up  a  bit. 

Steve  Cravestock 
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Swooning  with  the  Tinder  sticks 

Stuart  Staples  discusses  the  sassy  suavity  of  stuff  and  wliatever 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 

Varsity  Staff 

There's  a  haunting  familiarity  in 
the  music  of  the  Tindersticks  that 
sends  you  back  to  an  era  when 
men  were  gentlemen  and  music 
made  you  swoon.  And  when  talk- 
ing to  lead  singer  Stuart  Staples, 
you  discover  the  lush  elegance  in 
the  music  is  not  just  an  act  on 
stage,  but  a  natural  part  of  who  the 
people  are  behind  the  sound. 

Staples  seems  almost  to  per- 
sonify the  suave  sophistication  in 
the  music,  with  intense  blue  eyes 
that  stare  directly  at  you  atten- 
tively, hair  greying  at  the  temples 
and  a  hint  of  a  bashful  smile  be- 
tween answering  questions. 

On  stage,  his  vocals  become  an 
instrument,  with  the  lyrics  inde- 
cipherable, almost  like  a  hum  in 
the  back.  As  Staples  explains, 
"The  lyrics,  the  melodies  grow 
with  the  music.  They're  not  sort 
of  poetry,  or  sort  of  written  down 
really.  They're  not  really  laboured 
over.  They  j  ust  sort  of  grow  i  n  my 
head  and  sometimes  the  music 
inspires  the  lyrics  and  sometimes 
the  lyrics  inspire  the  music." 

At  the  same  time  Staples  tries 
to  avoid  being  regarded  as  the 
fronlman  of  the  band,  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  band  as 
a  whole.  "We're  only  trying  a 
band  image  because  it' s  a  reaction 
against  people  who  automatically 
say  'You're  the  singer,  you  do 
this.'  Listen  to  the  music:  it's 
about  the  band,  it's  not  about  me. 
It's  not  Stuart  hiding  behind  any- 
thing, it  has  to  do  with  what's 
right  for  that  particular  idea. 


"Some  of  the  songs,  the  vocals 
are  way  up  front  but  it  has  to  do 
with  the  song,"  he  says.  "We 
don't  try  toward  a  band  image, 
it'sjust  people  try  to  have  a  singer 
image  which  is  not  really  right,  not 
really  what  we're  about." 

Tindersticks  began  as  Asphalt 
Ribbons  in  Nottingham,  England 
with  Staples,  keyboardist  David 
Boulter  and  bassist  Mark  Colwill, 
later  adding  Neil  Frascr  and  Dickon 
Hinchcliffe  on  guitars,  and  drum- 
mer Alistar  Macaulay.  After  re- 
leasing material  on  two  labels  that 
went  under,  the  band  formed  their 
own  label,  Tippy  Toe. 

"I  think  that's  what  made  us 
start  our  own  label,  just  not  hav- 
ing anybody  else  involved  in  it.  So 
we  just  did  a  single  on  our  own 
label  and  that  went  okay,  so  we 
did  another  one  and  there  was 
nobody  else  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  From  the  first  single. 
This  Way  Up  [another  record 
label,  home  to  Redd  Kross]  was 
sort  of  interested,  and  came  to  the 
shows  and  got  a  bit  into  it,  but  it 
took  a  long  time — probably  took 
about  nine  months  to  actually 
sign,  so  it  was  a  growing  proc- 
ess." 

It  was  This  Way  Up' s  founder, 
Andrew  Lauder,  best  known  for 
signing  The  Stone  Roses  to 
Silvcrtone,  that  attracted  the 
Tindersticks  to  the  label  .Without 
accepting  an  advance,  the  band 
proceeded  to  record  a  77-minute 
ride. 

Though  the  album  has  been 
described  as  dark  and  moody,  the 
humour  in  the  lyrics  has  been 
largely  ignored.  "I  don't  find  the 


record  dark  or  moody,"  says  Sta- 
ples. "We  just  made  that  record 
to  be  enjoyed  and  we  enjoyed  it. 
We  think  there  are  funny  bits, 
ironic  humourous  bits  on  it.  And 
there's  light  on  it  but  it'sjust  not 
obvious  and  people  want  obvious 
things  when  they  listen  to  the 
record.  I  think  it's  up  to  the  peo- 
ple to  listen  to  it  and  make  up  their 
mind. 

"People  write  about  it  to  a 
certain  extent  and,  hopefully, 
people  aren't  just  dismissive 
about  what's  written  about  us," 
he  says.  "But  that's  just  how  one 
person  sees  it  and  the  fact  that 
people  listen  to  it  and  make  their 
own  mind  up  about  it.  It's  the 
same  about  writers  or  whatever. 

"When  David  and  I  first  started 
playing  together  five  years  ago, 
we  found  each  other  because  we 
didn't  want  to  be  inaguitar  band," 
states  Staples.  To  achieve  a  dif- 
ferent sound,  Tindersticks  avoid 
the  cliched  three-chord  song. 
Rather,  the  band  use  a  variety  of 
instruments  like  the  organ,  the 
zither,  and  the  violin. 

"All  the  arrangements  are  done 
between  us.  Obviously  with  string 
arrangements  that's  something 
that  Dickon  does  with  other  peo- 
ple's input  and  help.  We  gener- 
ally arrange  the  things  in  the  re- 
hearsal room.  Dickon  will  sort  of 
have  the  idea  for  what  we'  re  goi  ng 
to  do  on  the  song,  whether  that's 
like  the  orchestral  part.  You  can 
still  play  a  representation  of  it 
when  we  actual  ly  pi  ay  together  as 
six  people." 

Six  people  also  serve  as  a  source 
of  different  ideas.  "It's  better,  I 
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The  Tindersticks:  Letting  people  make  up  their  own  minds. 


think,"  says  Staples.  "It's  better 
in  a  lot  of  ways.  With  just  three 
people  it's  concentrated  on  three 
people's  personalities.  It  also  has 
to  do  with  six  people  that  get 


along  together." 

Staples  feels  that  the  band's 
size  contributes  to  the  lack  of  a 
definitive  sound  description.  As 
Staples  says,  "People  listen  and 


take  it  in  a  different  way,  which  is 
good.  You  have  a  song:  if  I  write 
a  basis  of  a  song,  the  most  exciting 
thing  is  what  other  people  are 
going  to  do  to  it." 


Toronto 
Newspaper  Skills 
Conference 

Saturday 9  September  17 
Hart  House 


Seminars  on: 


News 
Writing 
Production 
Photography 


For  more  info,  call  the  Varsity  at 
979-2831y  or  drop  by 
44  St.  George  Street. 


rhythm  &  blues,  belly  dancing,  mitzvah,  modern  ,  movement  meditation  &  music 


0) 


Biff,  Jim  and  Bob 

were  three  borderline 
boring  guys  from 
Silver  Bear  Creek 
until  they  took 
INSTRUCTION 
CLASSES  AT  THE 
ATHLETIC  CENTRE! 
Now  they're  the 
life  of  every  party! 

Biff  (who's  on  the  bottom)  decided  to  develop 
his  hand-eye  co-ordination  by  taking  beginner 
tennis  lessons.  Jim,  an  avid  swimmer 
(and  part-time  employee  in  the  garden  section 
of  Wal-mark)  realized  the  future  employment 
potential  of  getting  his  Bronze  Cross  in  aquat- 
ics. Bob,  (the  rebel  boy  of  Silver  Bear  Creek) 
let  his  hair  down  in  a  modem  dance  class. 
Word  has  spread  and  now  everyone  wants  to 
be  a  part  of  this  Instruction  thing  happening  at 
the  Athletic  Centre!  The  folks  in  Silver  Bear 
Creek  see  how  diverse  the  boys  have  become  - 
and  there's  rumours  of  them  running 
for  local  politics  once  they  graduate! 

Register  for  Instruction  Classes  at 
the  Athletic  Centre  on  Monday 
September  12  or  Tuesday  Sep- 
tember 13  from  8am-7pm  (cash 
only).  Full  details  can  be  found 
in  the  Athletic  Centre  Guide!  or 
by  calling  978-3436 

when  you  register  for  an  instruction  class  you 
will  get  a  free  ballot  for  the  Spirit  Challenge 
Draw!  You  could  win  Free  Tuition  for  1995,  a 
$2,500  holiday  and  a  guaranteed  part-time  job 
next  year! 
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(sport  classes)  fencing,  golf  fundamentals,  gymnastics,  karate-do  &  self 
defense,  self  defense  for  women,  table  tennis,  tai  chi,  tennis,  and  yoga! 
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•  (Aquatics  Classes)  Absolute  Beginner,  Basic  Swim,  Stroke  Mechanics  • 


Varsity  . 
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Football  Blues  in  fighting  form 

New  season  and  new  team  but  same  old  winning  attitude 

Staff  k&s  Tetumed       the  i  ^_   


Football  Blues  coach  Bob 

BY  Vai.u  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

As  the  fall  term  approaches  and 
students  settle  into  classes,  the 
1993  U  of  T's  football  Blues, 
CIAU  Vanier  Cup  champions, 
have  long  finished  training  camp 
and  have  played  their  first  regular 
season  game. 

They  won,  of  course,  beating 
the  Guelph  Gryphons  17-10  un- 
der the  direction  of  head  coach 
Bob  Laycoe. 

The  1994-95  season  is 
Laycoc's  seventh  with  U  of  T. 
His  best  was  last  year  when  the 
team  finished  the  1993  season 
with  an  overall  1 1  wins  and  one 
loss,  along  with  a  provincial  and  a 
national  championship. 

In  Saturday's  game  the  Blues 
came  out  as  the  victors,  erasing 
their  shaky  start  losing  to  Queen' s 
in  an  exhibition  game  the  week 
before. 

Defensive  co-ordinalor  Guilio 
Giordani  listed  a  number  of  fac- 
tors that  could  explain  the  first 
game  and  the  result. 

"One  is,  I  think,  the  compla- 
cency [of  the  players],  that  is  a 
natural  thing  and  one  of  the  things 
you  have  to  fight  after  you  win  a 
national  championships,"  he 
stated. 

"The  other  thing  is  that  we 


Laycoe. 

have  had  some  losses.,  hopefully 
we'lldowhatourjobisas  coaches 
and  work  to  improve  them  and 
once  they  improve,  the  quality  of 
our  product  will  improve,  and  we 
can." 

And  after  only  a  short  time 
they  did. 

By  the  time  they  met  Guelph 
the  football  team  was  focussed. 

Last  season's  Vanier  Cup  and 
Yates  (Ontario  final)  Cup  MVP, 
wide  receiver  Glenn  "the  Squir- 
rel" McCausland,  and  U  of  T's 
career  scoring  leader,  placekicker 
Stuart  Brindle,  were  the  two  scor- 
ers of  las.  Saturday's  game. 
McCausland  made  two  touch- 
downs and  Brindle,  who  is  also 
now  the  Blues  punter,  completed 
three  converts  and  a  field  goal. 

Among  the  other  members  of 
the  team  to  contribute  to  the  win 
were  1993  eastern  conference 
MVP,  quarterback  and  co-cap- 
tain Mario  Sturino,  and  running 
backs  Francis  Etienne  and  David 
Richer. 

Brindle  mentioned  that  the 
Blues'  regrouping  after  the  exhi- 
bition loss  was  the  team's  main 
goal. 

"We  played  a  lot  better  this 
week  and  that  was  important," 
Brindle  said.  "We  got  the  win  and 
we  started  out  on  the  right  track." 

The  Blues  lost  some  key  vet- 


(Andrew  maleA/S) 

eran  players  last  year  but  retained 
14  players  for  the  starting  line- 
up. Rookies  are  filling  out  the  rest 
of  the  positions,  especially  on  the 
defensive  side:  the  only  returning 
linebacker  is  Barry  McCamus. 

'There  are  also  a  large  number 
of  talented  rookies  who  have  a 
huge  presence  in  the  Blues  defen- 
sive line,"  Giordani  commented. 

"We're  pretty  solid  on  the 
front,  same  guys  returning  and  in 
the  secondary  we've  had.  some 
people  bump  around.  And  [de- 
fensive back]  Patrick  Locke  is 
someone  who  is  going  to  have  to 
anchor  a  very  critical  position  in 
the  comer." 

The  offensive  side  of  the  ball 
has  retained  a  majority  of  skillful 
veteran  players. 

"They're  pretty  solid  as  far  as 
who  they  had  return.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  getting  them  into  that 
state  of  mind  and  clicking  in," 
Giordani  added. 

Most  of  last  year's  coaching 


staff  has  returned  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  of  last  year's  players 
now  in  Blues  coaching  positions: 
George  M.  Biggs  Trophy  winner 
Brad  Muxlow;  Lou  Tiro,  named 
CIAU's  best  defensive  player; 
and  President's  Trophy  winner 
and  All-Canadian  of  fensive  lines- 
man David  Scandiffio. 

U  of  T  nearly  lost  its  football 
team  last  season  because  of  budget 
cuts  in  the  Department  of  Athlet- 
ics and  Recreation.  However  sup- 
port by  the  Friends  of  Football, 
an  association  of  alumni,  athletic 
staff  and  student  members,  saved 
the  team,  possibly  inspiring  the 
first  Vanier  Cup  victory  for  the 
Blues  since  1965. 

The  Blues  hope  to  continue  the 
momentum  they  have  started 
when  they  take  on  last  year's 
OU  AA  semi-finalists,  the  Laurier 
Golden  Hawks,  at  their  first  1 994- 
95  season  home  game  at  Varsity 
Stadium,  on  Saturday,  Sept.  1 7  at 
2  p.m. 


Football  Blues  Facts 

Before  last  year,  1 983  was  the  last  year  for  the  Blues  to  capture  the 
CIAU  title. 

Receiver  Glenn  McCausland,  is  the  second  Blues  player  to  be  given 
the  Ted  Morris  Memorial  Trophy,  1993's  MVP  in  a  Vanier  Cup 
Game.  The  only  other  player  to  receive  it  was  running  back  Gerry 
Sternberg  given  the  trophy  in  1965,  the  same  year  of  the  award's 
inception. 

Since  1 898  the  Blues  have  accumulated  an  overall  record  of  288 
wins,  181  losses  and  18  ties. 

Varsity  Stadium  holds  the  record  for  largest  intercollegiate  crowd 
of 26,764  people,  during  a  game  against  Western,  October  21,1 950. 

Head  coach  Bob  Laycoe  has  been  guest  coach  at  the  Toronto 
Argonauts  and  Ottawa  Roughriders  training  camps.  In  1 992,  he  was 
named  OUAA  football  coach  of  the  year. 


Victory  number  one. 


1993-1994  Varsity  Blues 
Intercollegiate  Results 


Badminton  (men's) 

Basketball  (woptea's) 

Cross-country  running  (men's) 


Cross-country  running  (women's) 

Field  Hockey(wonien's) 

F(x>tball  (men's) 

Gymnastks  (men's) 

Gymna-stics  (women's) 
Ice  hockey  (women's) 
Indoor  hockey  (women's) 
Swioimiag  (men's) 

Swimming  (women*  s) 

Synchronized  swimming 

Track  and  field  (wonwn's) 

Volleybiill  (women's) 
Waerpolo  (men's) 
Waterpolo  (women's) 


Ontario  Champions 
NMional  Silver  medalists, 
Ontario  Champions 
National  Silver 
medalists,  Ontario 
Champions 

National  Bronze  medalists, 
Ontario  Champions 
Nafionat  Champions, 
Ontario  Sliver  inedalists 
National  Champions, 
Ontario  Champions 
Ontario  Bronze 
medalists 

Ontario  Bronze  medalists 
Ontario  Champions 
Ontario  Champions 
National  Oiampions, 
Ontario  SUver  medalkts 
Nalioaal  Bronze  medalists, 
Ontario  Silver  medalists 
Ontario  Sliver  medalists 
Nationjtl  Bronze  medalists. 
Ontario  Silver  medalists 
Ontario  SUver  medalists 
Ontario  Bronzemedali&ts 
Ontario  Champions 


WOMEN'S  SELF 
DEFENCE  WORKSHOP 


Tuesday,  September  13,1994  7-9:30pnn 
Sports  Gym  of  the  Athletic  Centre 


This  FREE  workshop  is  a  part  of  the 
Instruction  Program  at  the  Athletic  Centre. 
Check  out  the  full  page  advertisement  in  this  issue  of 
the  Varsity  for  more  details  about  instruction  classes. 
You  will  get  a  Spirit  Challenge  Ballot  at  this  event  and  may  win  your 
1995  tuition  FREE,  as  well  as  a  $2,500  holiday  and  a  guaranteed 

part-time  job  for  next  year! 
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Blues  women's  team  strongest  in  their  field 

Field  Hockey  hosts  invitational  tournament 


BV  Valia  Reinsalu 

Varsity  Staff 

Lamport  Stadium  was  the  host  to 
the  field  hockey  Varsity  Blues 
invitational  this  past  weekend, 
Sept.  9-11. 

The  Blues  women  won  five  and 
lied  one  game  in  the  first  two  days 
of  exhibition  play,  demonstrating 
they  have  the  potential  to  have  as 
successful  a  season  as  last  year, 
when  they  took  the  CLAU  cham- 
pionship. 

"It's  a  real  learning  tourna- 
ment," starling  goaltender  Sandra 
Seaborn  commented  on  the 
invitational  which  hosted  six  inter- 
collegiate teams. 

"[It's]  a  chance  to  try  out  the 
rookies  coming  in,  and  have  fun." 

Teams  from  eastern  Canada 
participated  in  the  invitational, 
including  Saint  Mary '  s.  Queen' s. 
Western,  Waterloo  and  the  Uni- 


versity of  New  Brunswick,  the 
Blues'  rivals  in  last  year'sCIAU's 
final. 

The  Blues  have  played  in  the 
CIAU  championships  consist- 
ently for  the  past  four  years,  pre- 
viously winning  the  third  or  fourth 
spots.  Last  year  was  the  first  gold 
medal  final  since  1988. 

They  have  nine  returning  vet- 
erans including  two  national  team 
members,  Dana  Anderson  and 
Wendy  Johnstone,  and  a  compe- 
tent new  rookie  force. 

The  beginning  of  the  season 
also  sees  a  new  head  coach.  Beth 
Ali,  a  former  York  field  hockey 
player  and  assistant  coach  for 
four  years,  is  replacing  Liz 
Hoffnian. 

"It  [the  transition]  has  been 
pretty  smooth.  I  know  all  of  the 
girls,"  Ali  staled.  "So  that  made 
it  easier.  It's  a  lot  more  work  but 
I've  been  enjoying  it." 


Player  Seaborn  agreed,  saying 
the  team  respects  Ali  and  is  look- 
ing forward  to  working  with  her. 

The  Blues'  first  official  game 
will  be  on  Sept.  18  against  Water- 
loo. Then  they're  in  Ottawa  the 
following  weekend.  The  first 
home  game  only  comes  on  Sept. 
30,  where  they  match  their  skills 
with  York  off-campus,  at  Lamport 
Stadium,  located  at  King  and 
Dufferin,  in  what  Seaborn  prom- 
ises to  be  a  competitive  and  excit- 
ing game  between  two  strong 
teams. 

Ali  said  prospects  for  the  team 
this  year  are  good  and  although 
they  have  lost  four  members,  the 
rookie  contingent  is  strong. 

The  season  is  expected  to  ex- 
tend until  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. I  say  "expected"  be- 
cause, as  Seaborn  sutes,  "We  are 
planning  to  go  to  the  CIAU  cham- 
pionships." 


Looking  for  the  repeat. 


(Valia  Reinsalu/VS) 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
Hartx)rdSt. 


rsity  Sports  Store 

The  best  U  of  T  Sports 
Clothes  at  the  best  prices! 


977-8220 

University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbond  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave) 


Hartxird 
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U  of  T 
Athletic 
Centre 


DO  YOU  LIVE  WITH  A.. 

Q  Spouse 
Q  Partner 

□  Buddy 
Q  Lover 
Q  Amigo 
Q  Friend 

□  Wife 

Q  Co-liabitant 
Q  Husband 
[□  Clium 
Q  or  other  ...  0 


Did  you  know  that  a 
spouse/partner/friend 
of  a  student  can  get  a 
membership  to  the 
Athletic  Centre  for 
$73  (Sept-Dec)  or 
$146  (Sept-May). 
Identification  show- 
ing that  you  hve  at  the 
same  address  and  a 
valid  student  card  is 
all  you  need  to  bring 
in  to  qualify  for  this 
amazing  savings! 

Call  978-4177  for 
more  information. 


Come  out  and  cheer,  get 
free  tuition  next  year! 


The  Deparuneni  of  Athletics  and 
Recreation  officially  launched  its 
promotional  program  "Spirit 
Challenge"  last  Wednesday. 

Attending  a  Varsity  Blues 
game,  participating  in  an  intramu- 
ral sport,  fitness  class  or  just 
wearing  U  of  T  clothing,  entitles 
students  to  a  ballot  for  a  raffle. 

The  main  prize  this  year  in- 
cludes a  full  year's  paid  tuition. 

The  year-long  program's  main 
goal  is  to  encourage  participation 
and  involvement  by  the  student 
body  in  the  many  athletic  and 
recreational  activities  offered  by 
the  department. 

Sarah  Niles,  this  year's  SAC 
orientation  co-ordinator,  said  the 
program  was  a  good  idea,  but  feels 
that  school  spirit  doesn't  depend 
on  giveaways. 

"I  think  that  it  will  bring  peo- 
ple into  the  athletic  centre."  Niles 
commented.  "I  really  doubt  it 
[the  giveaway)  will  be  the  main 
catalyst  for  bringing  people  into 
games." 

Students  can  accumulate  as 
many  ballots  towards  the  draw 
for  each  demonstration  of  school 
spirit  shown  throughout  the  year. 

Boxes  will  be  located  at  various 
sporting  and  DAR-related  events 
throughout  the  year.  The  main 
location  being  at  the  Athletic  Cen- 
tre located  at  the  comer  of  Hartwrd 


and  Spadina. 

There  are  three  main  prizes  for 
which  DAR  will  draw  for  some- 
time in  March. 

The  grand  prize  offers  a  full 
tuition  for  the  1995-96  academic 
year,  a  Contikj/Travel  Cuts  vaca- 
tion, worth  approximately  $2,500 
and  achoice  of  full-time  summer, 
or  part-time  employment  with 
Travel  Cuts  for  the  1 995-96  year. 

The  second  and  third  prizes 
offer  the  cost  of  one  full-year 
university  course  and  a  $200  gift 
certificate  to  the  U  of  T bookstore 
respectively. 

If  the  tuition  or  trip  is  declined, 
the  winner  will  receive  the  cash 
equivalent. 

The  organizers  of  Spirit  Chal- 
lenge say  they  hope  to  promote 
the  school's  many  athletic  pro- 
grams and  services.  Intramural 
team  members  will  receive  bal- 
lots, as  will  people  receiving  fit- 
ness assessments  at  the  Athletic 
Centre. 

Even  people  who  sign  up  for 
lockers  at  the  centre  are  eligible. 

Members  of  the  department 
are  supportive  of  the  tuition  givea- 
way. "The  big  difference  is  thai 
this  [promotion]  is  program-wide, 
not  just  high  performance,"  com- 
mented Paul  Carson,  U  of  T's 
sports  information  director. 

Varsity  Staff 


League  denies  charge 

be  cHgible  to  play. 

"The  bottom  line  is,  what  does 
the  university  want  out  of  it," 
said  Dziedzic.  "If  what  they  want 
to  do  is  integrate  people  on  the 
outside  and  bring  them  into  the 
university  experience,  then  they'  11 
have  lost  that." 

"The  informality  of  the  league 
has  allowed  alumni  and  associ- 
ated members  who  have  had  no 
way  to  come  back  to  keep  up  their 
ties,"  he  said.  "However,  maybe 
it' s  all  for  the  better.  There  would 
be  routes  of  appeal  and  you  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  this  problem 
again." 

"Our  only  intention  is  to  be 
treated  fairiy  and  be  able  to  play 
the  final,"  said  Hashil.  "We  have 
no  anger  against  anybody  and  we 
trust  the  matter  will  be  resolved." 

The  league  play-offs,  which 
were  to  take  place  on  Sun.,  Sept. 
4,  have  been  postponed. 


Continues  from  page  1 
of  the  ISC. 

"We  told  them  we  would  not 
allow  them  to  use  space  booked 
by  us  at  the  university  until  the 
matter  was  settled,"  said  Shougee. 

Kelvin  Andrews,  U  of  T's  race 
relations  officer  is  currently  in- 
vestigating the  matter  and  what- 
ever recommendations  he  makes 
will  be  discussed  by  the  league, 
says  Shougee. 

Andrews  says  he  has  not  come 
to  a  solution  as  yet. 

As  a  result  of  the  incident,  it  is 
unclear  whether  or  not  the  ISC 
wil  1  allow  the  league  to  book  space 
through  them  at  the  university  in 
the  coming  year.  The  league' s  only 
alternative  would  be  to  operate 
through  the  department  of  athlet- 
ics. 

Such  a  move  would  mean  many 
of  the  current  players  who  are  not 
U  of  T  students  would  no  longer 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $630  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate;  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  mon^.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Subnwt  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  MSS  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


ONE  BEDROOM  APT.  $600 

+ electricity.  Bright,  skylight,  lots  of  storage, 
Dundas  and  Beverley,  Minutes  to  U  of  T. 
Laundry.  Call  Joe,  324-0749. 

STUDENT  APT. 

Separate  entrance.  Royal  York  Bloor. 
$400.00  all  inclusive.  252-1361. 

BRIGHT  SPACIOUS  BACHELOR 

apt  available  on  Nov.  1/94.  Price  $900 
Mo.  Call  Angelo  Tomei.  A.  Tomei  Realty 
&  Ins.  Ltd.  416-783-3359. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  $$? 

Do  you  have  a  Macintosh  with  System  7 
or  later?  Work  for  a  great  company. 
Contracts  available.  535-3083. 


MISSING  "M" 

Solid  brass  letter  taken  from  Hart  House. 
Please  retum  it  -  no  questions  asked.  It  is 
very  important  to  us.  Thank  you.  Judi. 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  aftemoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgemental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offer  professional  stringing  at  low  discount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave..  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-561 9. 


FUTON  FACTORY  OUTLET 

High  quality  at  low  prices.  We'll  beat  any 
price!  The  Futon  Factory,  940  Alness 
Street  Unit  16,  (Dufferin-Finch)  (416)  66- 
55-88-4.  Delivery  Available. 

FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940  Alness  Street,  #16  (Steeles/Dufferin). 


MOUNTAIN  BIKE 

Almost  brand  new  '94.  Rock  Mountain 
Fusion.  All  original  parts.  20  inch  frame. 
$725.00.  979-2387. 


FLUTE,  HAYNES  SOLID  SILVER 

model  (closed  hole).  Excellent  condition. 
$2000.00.  (905)521-6828  eves. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  "for  each  word  after  25. 
Subnnit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $1 0  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 


No.of  Insertions, 


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


WANTED 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how 
to  land  a  job  and  much  more,  pick  up  our 
free  brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main 
campus,  Scartorough,  Erindale  or  send  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts  (UT),  PO  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON 
K7L  4V6. 


TELEMARKETERS  -  ASAP 

Exp.  Full/Part  time  and  temporary 
positions  available.  No  selling. 
Fundraising,  app't  setting,  surveys. 
Competitive  wages.  Please  call  Vivian  at 
201-5599. 


TELEMARKETERS 

Full/Part  Time,  looking  for  25  employees, 
downtown  office,  days/evenings  & 
Saturdays,  must  speak  fluent  English. 
214-2550. 


PART  TIME  POSITIONS 

Telephone  Receptionist,  $8.00  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
articulate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving,  967- 
9295. 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  EVENINGS 

Mon.  -  Thurs.  6-1 0p.m.  Sunday  5-9p.m. 
Well  established  downtown  company 
requires  a  bright,  enthusiastic  individual 
with  excellent  communication  skills.  Sales 
or  customer  service  experience  is  an 
asset.  Excellent  working  environment  - 
Great  career  opportunity!  Call  596-1615 
ext.  30 

NOW  HIRING  STUDENTS  - 

Earn  $$$  in  your  classes.  Call  CAMPUS 
NOTES  785-7583. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two-third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 


SPERM  DONOR  WANTED  - 

Artificial  Insemination.  Blond  or  light  brown 
hair,  blue  or  hazel  eyes.  5'10"  or  taller, 
slim  to  medium  build.  Intelligent  and 
attractive.  To  assist  single  woman  to  have 
child.  Must  undergo  HIV  test.  Successful 
applicant  well  remunerated.  Serious 
inquiries  only.  Please  call  691 -0971  -  leave 
name  and  number.  CONFIDENTIALITY 
ASSURED. 


DONOR  REQ'D. 

Due  to  infertility,  Jewish-Catholic  couple 
require  donor  to  give  embryonic  egg.  We 
seek  healthy  woman  under  35  (pref.  with 
child)  who  is  fair,  green  or  hazel  eyes, 
5'4"-5'7",  slim,  attractive,  creative.  Please 
reply  in  confidence  with  personal  info, 
recent  photo  &  phone  no.  to  DONOR:  275 
King  St.  E.,  P.O.  Box  276,  Toronto,  Ont. 
M5A  1K2. 


MOVES  AND  DELIVERIES 

Van  with  a  man.  Anything,  Anywhere, 
Anytime.  Only  $17.00  hour.  (No  gas 
charge  unless  outside  Toronto.)  657-8381 . 


CHEAP  PARKING 

Street  level  private  garage  parking 
available  7  days/week,  24  hrs/day.  College 
and  St.  George.  Call  599-8007  and  leave 
message.  Price  negotiable. 


HAS  STAYING  IN  SHAPE 

been  a  constant  battle?  Then  try  a  radically 
different  approach  emphasizing  self- 
direction,  playfulness  for  lifelong 
enjoyment  of  physical  activity  and 
balanced  diet.  Call  530-0208. 


900#S!  A  UNIQUE 

and  convenient  way  to  provide  infomnation, 
customized/turnkey  programs  available, 
complete  marketing  support  to  build 
residual  income  as  an  information 
provider!  Call  504-041 1 

BLACKJACK  DEALER  TRAINING 

The  perfect  part-time  job!  Day  or  evening 
classes  available.  Positions  guaranteed. 
Casino  Consultants.  223-5344 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  (41 6)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Full  money  back  guarantee. 
Call  Oxford  Seminars  at  1  -800-269-671 9. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
fonner  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 


CHEMISTRY  TUTORING 

Chemistry  Ph.D.  with  teaching  experience 
(including  MCAT  chemistry)  will  assist 
with  basic  courses  in  chemical  sciences. 
Convenient  location.  Reasonable  rates. 
398-6806. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


TEXT  APPEAL 

Laser  printing.  Quick  and  accurate.  Free 
P/up,  delivery  on  campus.  $1.75/p  (over 
1 0pp).  Resumes,  desktop  publishing.  Fax 
available.  Call  anytime,  622-0465. 


EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 

Word  processing,  editing  (grammar  &  spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counselling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  special:  $1.25/page.  Resumes/ 
Cover  Letters  -  customized  package,  free 
faxing.  Desktop  Publishing.  Laser  Quality. 
Rupert:  604-8333  (no  class  after  9:00 
please). 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax  service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDWRIGHTS: 

Term  Papers,  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Professional  Produced  using  WordPerfect 
6.0.  Durtiam  905-732-2650.  Toronto  862- 
3583. 


WRITE  FOR 
THE  VARSITY 


PSYCHO  KILLERS,  QU^EST  QUE  CEST?  (SEE  REVIEW  PAGE  11) 
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Have  you  seen 
the  King? 

Students'  Administrative  Council 
president  Gareth  Spanglctt  is  beside 
himself  with  worry  over  the  kidnap- 
ping of  his  Elvis  bust. 

Elvis,  who  was  stolen  out  of 
Spanglett's  SAC  office  on  Sept.  II, 
was  of  great  sentimental  value  to  the 
president  and  he  is  unable  to  put  a 
price  on  the  loss. 

"How  can  you  put  a  price  on  the 
King?"  said  Spanglett. 

ITie  torso  statue  is  easily  identifi- 
able, it  is  in  full  colour  with  dark  puff- 
o  hair  and  wearing  an  Arts  and  Science 
Student  Union  button,  says  Spanglett. 

Also  stolen  in  the  heist  was  a  his- 
torical plaque  explaining  the  signifi' 


varsu 


SHORTS 


cance  of  the  SAC  dome,  which  was 
formerly  the  Stewart  Observatory. 

Campus  cops  say  there  was  no  sign 
of  forcible  entry. 

Staff 

Knox  College 
tower  toppled 

A  freak  storm  has  recently  caused 
considerable  damage  to  Knox  College. 

A  bolt  of  lightning  struck  the  south 
east  lower  of  the  building  on  the  evening 
of  Friday,  Sept.2,  sending  many  pieces 
of  brick  crashing  onto  the  back  lawn 
and  another  threw  the  chaplain's  roof 
into  the  building. 

The  top  of  the  lower  has  been  dis- 
mantled by  staff,  and  a  police  line 
drawn  up  around  the  pile  debris. 

Russ  Smith,  of  Knox  College  build- 
ing services,  says  the  damage  was  not 
noticed  until  early  the  next  morning. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  soon  the 
building  will  be  repaired. 

"Apparently,  someone  from  the 
historical  society  has  to  rebuild  it," 
said  Smith. 

Smith  said  damage  to  the  building  is 
estimated  at  $10,000. 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Register 
computers  or 
lose  them 

U  of  T  police  are  advising  all  campus 
offices  to  registcrtheir  computer  equip- 
ment. 

A  recent  rash  of  computer  thefts  on 
campus,  totalling  over  $20,000,  has 
prompted  the  'Operation  Provident' 
numbering  identification  system. 

Run  in  conjunction  with  Metro  po- 
lice, thelD  numbers  and  theft  preven- 
tion stickers  placed  on  computers  makes 
the  equipment  almost  impossible  to 
resell,  says  Sergeant  Kathleen  Mason 
of  U  of  T  police. 

Staff 


I  just  hate  it.  I  can't  go  anywhere  these  days  without  someone 
trying  to  make  me  look  stupid.  (Farid  Ahmad) 


Anti-racist 

activists 

acquitted 


BY  David  Robbins 
Varsity  Staff 

Five  young  anti-racism  activists  charged 
in  connection  with  the  trashing  of  a  Her- 
itage Front  member's  house  have  been 
acquitted. 

Mischief  charges  were  laid  against  the 
five  members  of  the  Anti-Racist  Action 
group  after  a  outside  the  east-end  To- 
ronto home  of  Gary  Schipper,  a  spokes- 
person for  the  white  supremacist  Herit- 
age Front. 

Schipper' s  house  was  pelted  with 
paintbombs  and  other  objects  during  the 
protest,  and  all  its  windows  were 
smashed.  The  crowd,  which  numbered 
nearly  300,  was  mostly  made  up  of  To- 
ronto high  school  and  university  stu- 
dents belonging  to  Anti-Racist  Action. 

Yesterday,  Ontario  Court  Justice 


Banned  group  back  on  campus 

Trinity's  Episkopon  resurfaces 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Episkopon,  Trinity  College's  suppos- 
edly-banned secret  society,  is  still  oper- 
ating at  the  college. 

Two  years  ago,  the  over  130  year-old 
secret  society  withdrew  from  college  life 
after  years  of  controversy  and  charges 
that  it  was  racist,  sexist  and  homophobic. 

But  tonight,  Episkopon  will  hold  one 
of  its  first  female  "readings"  of  the  year. 

Students  say  they  are  afraid  tocriiicize 
anyone  involved  for  fear  of  retribution. 

An  Episkopon  "reading"  consists  of 
the  organization's  scribes  making  de- 
rogatory comments  about  Trinity  Col- 
lege members. 

Previously,  incidents  have  been  seri- 
ous enough  to  cause  at  least  one  student 
to  attempt  suicide. 

Erin  O'Brien,  a  Trinity  student  in  her 
final  year,  says  that  the  fear  of  the  society 
is  palpable  in  the  college. 

"I  find  it  fascinating  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  people  who  will  talk  about 
this,  it  shows  how  successful  the 
Episkopon  have  been  in  creating  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear. 

"I  think  the  fear  comes  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  never  really  certain  what 
Episkopon  will  do  to  those  who  speak  up 
against  them,"  said  O'Brien. 

During  orientation  week.  Trinity's 
women's  residence,  St.  Hilda's  College, 
gave  space  to  Episkopon  at  a  room  around. 

The  room  around  is  a  way  to  introduce 
first-year  students  to  the  college's  clubs. 

Elizabeth  Abbott,  dean  of  women  at 
St.  Hilda's,  said  she  was  unaware  that 
Episkopon  had  been  invited. 

"It  was  too  late  to  close  it  down,"  she 
said,  "It  was  done  without  my  knowl- 
edge, to  my  horror  and  disapproval." 

When  she  called  the  student  organizers 
Megan  Ann  Jones,  and  Adrian  Lee  to  her 


office,  the  students  claimed  not  to  have 
known  about  the  ban,  though  they  were 
both  students  at  the  college  the  year 
Episkopon  was  removed. 

"They  claimed  not  to  have  known, 
and  said  a  member  of  the  administration 
had  given  them  the  go  ahead,"  said 
Abbott. 

Jones  and  Lee  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Abbott  says  she  is  against  the  society 
and  dislikes  the  effect  the  group  has  on 
the  college.  Several  students  have  come  to 
complain,  but  won't  make  their  com- 


plaints official,  because  they  are  afraid  of 
retribution,  said  Abbott. 

Paddy  Stamp,  the  sexual  harassment 
awareness  officer  for  U  of  T,  says  Trini- 
ty's position  should  be  clarified. 

"There  is  widespread  apprehension 
that  Episkopon  had  been  banned.  The 
college  accepted  Episkopon' s  with- 
drawal. Students  have  a  right  to  know 
what  that  means  and  if  it  has  any  mean- 
ing," she  said 

But  Bruce  Bowden,  dean  of  men  and 
registrar  of  Trinity,  is  less  concerned. 
Please  see  "Trinity,"  page  8 


Arthur  Meen  ruled  the  Crown  and  Metro 
Police  had  failed  to  prove  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  the  defendants  either  par- 
ticipated in  the  damage  or  had  prior 
knowledge  that  damage  would  be  done. 

"I  am  not  convinced  that  any  of  the 
accused  knew  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen," Meen  said. 

Defendants  and  supporters  were  jubi- 
lant at  the  decision. 

"I'm  ecstatic,"  said  one  of  the  acquit- 
ted. "The  decision  proves  that  police 
were  scrambling  to  affect  arrests  against 
a  group  that  is  youth-oriented  and  radi- 
cal." 

Meen  said  police  descriptions  of  the 
defendants  contained  contradictory  evi- 
dence as  to  their  clothing.  He  agreed  with 
the  defence  that  the  discrepancies  in  the 
police  descriptions  arose  out  of  their 
notes  being  prepared  after  the  incident. 

Meen  said  the  pol  ice  descriptions  were 
various  because  many  demonstrators 
were  wearing  masksovertheirfaces.  One 
explanation  for  this  was  to  avoid  identi- 
fication by  Nazis,  said  Meen. 

Meen  criticized  police  for  standing  by 
and  let  the  "mayhem"  at  Schipper' s 
house  proceed.  He  said  arrests  should 
have  been  made  at  the  scene. 

Most  of  the  accused  were  arrested  two 
to  four  weeks  after  the  demonstration, 
and  one  was  arrested  six  months  after- 
wards. 

Police  had  testified  that  the  defendants 
had  been  actively  involved  in  the  prop- 
erty damage. 

However,  Meen  decided  that  the 
Crown  had  failed  to  prove  their  involve- 
ment. 

'There  is  grave  suspicion  as  to  their 
activities,  but  there  needs  to  be  more  than 
Please  see  "Police,"  page  2 


Holocaust  denier  wants  to  debate 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsi'O'  Staff 

Revisionist  historian  Ernst  Zundel  is  tar- 
geting Canadian  campus  press  and  stu- 
dent Jewish  organizations  in  an  attempt 
to  debate  the  Holocaust. 

Zundel,  a  self-proclaimed  German- 
Canadian  "human  rights  activist"  and 
Holocaust-denier,  recently  sent  an  open 
letter  urging  organizations  to  sit  down 
with  him  and  discuss  historical  interpre- 
tations of  the  Holocaust. 

Zundel  says  his  attempt  at  dialogue 
with  the  media  and  Jewish  groups  is 
nothing  new. 

"I  have  had  this  policy  for  20  years.  I 
could  wallpaper  my  offices  with  the 
requests,  but  these  people  are  singularly 
uninterested,"  said  Zundel. 

Excalibur,  the  York  University  stu- 
dent newspaper,  and  the  Jewish  Stu- 
dents' Federation  at  York  both  have  re- 
ceived Zundel' s  open  letter. 

The  executive  director  of  York*  s  Jew- 
ish  Students'  Federation,  David 
d'Ancona,  refuses  to  acknowledge 


Zundel's  offer. 

"It's  our  policy  not  to  debate  whether 
or  not  the  Holocaust  happened.  It's  the 
same  as  if  the  Atom  bomb  was  dropped 
or  if  slavery  happened  in  America;  you 
don't  debate  facts,"  d'Ancona  said. 

Historical  revisionists  target  the  media 
in  the  hopes  to  gain  respectability  of  their 
views  on  history,  according  to  Sol  Littman, 
Canadian  director  of  theSimon  Wiesenthal 
Centre. 

"Jewish  and  non- Jewish  organizations 
from  all  over  the  world  are  concerned  not 
only  with  the  Holocaust  revisionists  but 
[with  Zundel's]  essentially  pro-Nazi 
posture  and  his  admiration  of  Hitler.  By 
denying  the  Holocaust,  he's  attempting 
to  rehabilitate  Hitler's  reputation,"  said 
Littman. 

In  the  United  States,  a  number  of  major 
university  papers  have  allowed  full-page 
ads  by  revisionist  Bradley  Smith,  of  the 
Institute  for  Historical  Review,  calling 
for  a  debate  on  the  issue.  Smith  describes 
the  Holocaust  as  a  myth  invented  by  the 
Jewish  establishment  to  discredit  Ger- 
many, says  Littman. 


The  papers  which  ran  the  ad  include 
the  Daily  Northwestern,  the  Georgetown 
Voice,  the  Arizona  Daily  Wildcat  and  the 
Notre  Dame  Observer. 

Marion  Gammill,  president  of  the 
Harvard  Crimson,  says  that  while  her 
paper  chose  not  to  run  the  ads,  other 
American  papers  that  ran  them  did  so 
under  the  guise  of  the  First  Amendment. 

"We  have  a  responsibility  as  journal- 
ists, to  make  decisions  on  what  we  pub- 
lish. There  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  do 
this  pertaining  to  ads  as  well,"  Gammill 
said. 

But  Paul  Nashak,  editor  of  the 
Georgetown  Voice,  disagrees. 

"We  determined  to  run  the  ad  on  the 
basis  of  freedom  of  speech.  Every  group 
has  the  right  to  be  heard,  no  matter  how 
outrageous,"  said  Nashak. 

But  the  Harvard  Crimson  says  they 
also  based  their  decision  not  to  run  the  ads 
on  the  First  Amendment,  as  the  paper  felt 
they  had  the  freedom  not  to  pay  attention 
to  the  revisionists,  Gammill  said. 

"We  felt  [the  ad]  promoted  hate 
Please  see  "Zundel,"  page  7 
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Klanbuster,  activist  named  new 
native  students'  co-ordinator 


BY  AlESSANDRA 

PiCCIONE 
Varsity  Staff 

Rodney  Bobiwash  is  an  activist 
on  a  mission:  to  improve  univer- 
sity life  for  aboriginal  students. 

Bobiwash  was  recently  ap- 
pointed the  new  co-ordinator  for 
the  office  of  aboriginal  student 
services  and  programs.  His  two- 
year  term  began  last  month. 

Bobiwash  says  he  hopes  his 


appointment  is  a  sign  that  things 
are  changing.  "This  is  a  very  old 
and  conservative  university." 

"Part  of  my  function  is  to  ad- 
vise the  university  on  aboriginal 
issues  and  have  the  university 
itself  be  responsive  to  aboriginal 
services  and  needs,"  said 
Bobiwash. 

Bobiwash  says  he  wants  to 
encourage  more  aboriginal  stu- 
dents to  attend  U  of  T,  and  wants 
those  who  do  come  to  the  univer- 


sity to  stay  longer. 

In  the  past,  aboriginal  students 
have  tended  to  transfer  to  more 
"native  friendly"  universities. 
There  are  approximately  200  abo- 
riginal students  at  U  of  T,  100  of 
whom  have  been  identified  as 
native. 

He  is  hopeful,  however,  and 
notes  that  this  is  the  first  year  an 
aboriginal  studies  course  is  of- 
fered at  U  of  T. 

A  minor  program  is  also  in 


place,  and  the  Aboriginal  Health 
Professions  Program  has  existed 
for  several  years. 

"The  resources  are  in  the  uni- 
versity," says  Bobiwash,  "the 
problem  is  pulling  them  together." 

Bobiwash  says  he  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  barriers  native  stu- 
dents face  at  U  of  T. 

"I've  been  a  long-time  com- 
munity activist  in  Toronto,  so  I 
understand  these  barriers,"  he 
says.  "[Native  students]  are  edu- 
cated in  a  system  that  is  alien  to 
their  cultiu^  and  are  not  encour- 
aged to  attend  university.  Many 
come  from  up  north,  so  when 
they  come  to  the  city  they  are 
dealing  with  several  layers  of  cul- 
ture shock.  They  also  come  out  of 
fairly  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds." 

He  says  loneliness  is  the  great- 
est barrier  aboriginal  students  face, 
since  most  must  travel  far  from 
home  to  attend  university. 

"That's  why  it's  important  to 
provide  peer  support."  Bobiwash 
says  the  aboriginal  student  serv- 
ices office  is  good  for  this,  provid- 
ing both  personal  and  academic 
counselling,  and  organizes  cultural 
events  for  students. 

"I  don't  think  aboriginal  stu- 
dents have  problems  that  are  a 
whole  lot  different  from  other 
students,"  says  Bobiwash. 
"They  are  just  exacerbated  be- 
cause they  have  more  of  them." 

Denysc  Sutheriand,  spokes- 
person for  the  Native  Students' 
Association,    says  having 


Rodney  Bobiwash. 

Bobiwash  on  campus  is  a  "defi- 
nite plus." 

"He  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
native  students  both  within  and 
outside  the  university.  I  think 
native  students  need  all  the  sup- 
port they  can  get." 

Bobiwash  is  an  Ojibwa.  He 
attended  Trent  University  and  is 
now  completing  doctoral  work  at 
Oxford  University. 

He  is  also  the  founder  of 
Klanbustcrs,  an  anti-racist  group 
that  monitors  white  supremacist 
activity  in  Canada. 


(Andy  lanni) 

Bobiwash  says  he  was  one  of 
those  targeted  by  Grant  Bristow, 
alleged  to  be  a  paid  employee  of 
the  Canadian  Security  InteUigence 
Service  and  a  co-founder  of  the 
Heritage  Front.  Bobiwash  said 
the  Heritage  Front  harassed  him 
with  phone  calls  and  other  means 
for  years. 

"I've  had  my  personal  life  dis- 
rupted by  Bristow  and  I'm  cur- 
rently seeking  legal  advice  against 
CSIS,  the  Heritage  Front  and 
Bristow,"  he  said. 

with  files  fi-om  Tanya  Talaga 


Police  testimony  was 
discredited,  judge  says 


Continued  from  page  1 

that,"  he  said. 

Police  had  also  testified  that  two  of  the  defend- 
ants, who  were  marshalling  the  demonstration,  par- 
ticipated in  damaging  Schipper's  house,  but  inde- 
pendent witnesses  testified  that  neither  had  thrown 
anything. 

Defence  lawyers  questioned  police  identification 
of  suspects  throughout  the  trial's  proceedings. 

Three  of  the  charged  were  persons  of  colour.  One, 
of  South  Asian  descent,  was  arrested  six  months 
after  the  demonstration. 

Policeman  Robert  Weir  testified  that,  after  the 
demonstration,  he  followed  a  suspect  he  thought 
was  South  Asian  on  the  Queen  streetcar  from 
Sherboume  Street  west  to  the  Yonge  subway. 

However,  an  independent  witness  testified  that 
she  accompanied  the  accused  in  a  taxi  from  Queen 
and  Sherboume  north  to  Carlton  and  west  along 
Carlton-College. 

Weir  admitted  in  cross-examination  that  there 


were  approximately  30  other  South  Asian  men  at  the 
demonstration. 

That  de  fendant,  Aj  ith  Aluth watta,  was  cleared  of 
any  wrongdoing,  before  the  judge  proceeded  with  the 
four  others. 

E)efence  lawyers  said  Meen's  decision  is  signifi- 
cant for  anti-racist  work. 

"It  is  very  important  that  the  judge  recognized  the 
value  of  the  demonstration,"  defence  lawyer  Bob 
Kellerman  said.  "(Meen)  saw  that  to  demonstrate 
against  Nazis  is  important.  He  saw  it  as  a  positive 
demonstration.  He  was  just  disappointed  at  the 
damage  that  was  done." 

Defence  lawyer  Jeffrey  House  agreed. 

"It  was  an  entirely  justified  acquittal,"  House 
said. 

Aluthwatta  and  his  co-de fendants,  Katrin  Gouse, 
Ainsworth  Weir,  Peter  Ricards,  and  Elena  Lxjnero 
were  cleared  of  charges  of  mischief  over  $1,000. 
Another  weapons-related  charge  against  one  of  the 
defendants  was  also  dismissed. 


IILMdl  IGHT 


THE  NIGHT  CLUB 


1  YEAR  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15 


Come  to  the  best 
JPuib  Party  in  Town 

D.J.  TONY  TAZ  spins  dance, 
rook  &  dis<^  all  night  long 


THE  NIGHT  CLUB 


Complimentary  i 
Admission  Before  ' 

Thi^  Ad  I 

250  "Adelaide"  St."  W. 

(Corner   of  Adelaide    Sc.  Diancan) 


FROM  THE  INSIDE  OUT: 

Neo-Nazi  Defectors  Tell  All 

Date:  Friday,  September  30 

Place:  Medical  Sciences  Buildings,  University  of  Toronto 
Admission:  $3.00,  sliding  scale 
Sponsors  (to  date):  OPIRG  (U  of  T),  Canadian 
Centre  on  Racism  and  Prejudice,  Klanbusters 

All  proceeds  to  go  towards  anti-racist  organizing  in  Toronto 

Speakers: 

Ellsse  Hategan: 

Recruited  into  tfie  Heritage  Front  as  a  teenager  in 
1991  and  rose  quickly  to  become  one  of  the  groups  main 
spokespeople  as  well  as  their  primary  youth  recruiter. 

Floyd  Cochrane: 

Former  national  spokesperson  for  the  violent 
Aryan  Nations  organization  in  the  United  States. 

Martin  Theriault: 

Research  Director  for  the 
Canadian  Centre  on  Racism  and  Prejudice  in  Montreal. 

Miriam: 

A  Toronto  high  school  anti-racist  organizer. 


Thursday,  September  15,  1994 
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^  Make  work  projects,  not  love 

Feds  infrastructure  program 


A  MEASURE  OF 
El^LLENCE 
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Whst  Mskos  A 


gives  U  of  T  free  money 


Maclean's  survey 
to  include  U  of  T 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
decided  it  will  take  part  in  the 
fourth  annual  Maclean's  survey 
of  Canadian  universities. 

The  decision  goes  against  the 
recommendation  made  by  the 
Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  earlier  this 
summer,  asking  its  members  to 
boycott  the  survey. 

The  association  said  it  had 
problems  with  the  way  Maclean '  s 
arrived  at  its  final  rankings. 

So  far,  25  percent  of  Canadian 
universities  have  refused  to  take 
part,  said  the  association. 

But  U  of  T,  which  rated  third 
out  of  51  in  last  year's  survey, 
won't  be  one  of  them,  says  presi- 
dent Rob  Prichard. 

"In  the  end,  our  commitment 
to  openness  and  making  informa- 
tion public  about  the  university 
outweighed  our  dislike  of  the  rank- 
ing," said  Prichard. 

But  he  added  that  did  not  mean 
he  supported  the  survey's  rank- 
ing system. 

"We  do  not  agree  with  the 
ranking  or  the  way  it  is  drawn 
up." 

Dowsett  Johnson,  assistant 
managing  editorofMaclean's.said 
she  admires  U  of  T  for  not  drop- 
ping out  of  the  survey. 

"From  the  beginning  U  of  T 
has  helped  show  us  how  we  could 
improve  the  survey,"  she  said. 
"We  have  made  changes  to  the 
survey  after  consulting  with 
Robert  Prichard  on  the  basis  that 
we  thought  they  were  intelligent 


changes." 

Johnson  said  Maclean's  has 
never  taken  the  stand  that  their 
survey  is  perfect  and  has  tried  to 
improve  it  every  year. 

Claude  Lajeunesse,  president 
of  the  AUCC,  said  he  beheves  a 
vast  majority  of  Canadian  univer- 
sities in  Canada  feel  there  are  prob- 
lems with  the  survey,  and  that  the 
AUCC  is  pleased  that  more  uni- 
versities have  chosen  not  to  take 
part,  in  the  survey  this  year  than 
last. 

Prichard  said  that  although  U 
of  T  will  participate  in  the 
Maclean's  survey  this  year,  he 
feels  Saturday  Night  magazine's 
recently  published  education  sup- 
plement is  a  better  way  of  relay- 
ing information. 

"It's  informative  in  getting  the 
information  out  to  students,"  he 
said.  "It's  also  a  very  cost  effec- 
tive way  of  getting  information 
out  on  the  university.  The  cost  to 
the  university  [for  the  Saturday 
Night  supplement]  was  minimal." 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

U  of  T  will  be  undergoing  a  much- 
needed  facelift,  thanks  in  part  to 
the  federal  government's  infra- 
structure program. 

Approximately  $3.7  million 
will  be  heading  the  university's 
way  from  Ottawa  as  part  of  the 
Canada-Ontario  Infrastructure 
Works  Project. 

The  program  draws  equally  on 
funding  from  the  three  levels  of 
government  and  is  intended  to 
revitalize  the  economy. 

At  U  of  T,  there  are  plans  to 
utilize  various  combinations  of 
federal,  provincial,  and  univer- 
sity funds  to  implement  projects 
from  wheelchair  access  to  elec- 
tronic classrooms. 

U  of  T  will  kick  in  $3.7  million 
to  help  pay  for  the  upgrades,  said 
Fleming  Galberg,  director  of  prop- 
erty management  for  the  univer- 
sity. 

A  proposed  upgrade  would  see 
the  introduction  of  the  'electronic 
classroom' .  This  project  involves 
connecting  a  lecture  hall  into  the 
university's  computer  network 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  large,  fixed 
computer  screens  instead  of  a 
projector  film  screen. 

The  electronic  classroom  will 
be  used  primarily  for  science  and 
engineering  classes,  and  may  also 
be  used  to  teach  incoming  stu- 
dents basic  computer  skills,  ac- 
cording to  research  and  planning 
officer  Ken  DeBaeremaker. 

Funds  from  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council '  s  Wheelchair 
Access  Fund,  in  combination  with 
funds  procured  by  the  university 
and  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  will  be  used  to  fund 
the  construction  of  new  wheel- 
chair ramps. 

The  council  will  contribute  half 
of  the  costs,  with  government  and 
the  university  paying  for  the  other 
half. 

The  council  will  spend  $900, 


Errata 

In  the  Varsity  Student  Hand- 
book, the  days  of  operation  of 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union 
pub  and  Sylvester's  Cafe  are 
incorrectly  given.  Both  are  open 
Monday  to  Friday. 

In  the  Aug.  2  issue,  the  record  of 
the  Italian  World  Cup  team  is 
incorrectly  given.  The  team  won 
four  games  before  its  defeat  in 
the  final. 

In  the  Sept.  6  issue,  TTC  com- 
missioner Howard  Moscoe  is 
incorrectly  referred  to  as  the 
commission's  chair. 

Also  in  the  Sept.  6  issue,  Massey 
College  dean  Ann  Saddlemyer's 
name  is  misspelt. 


CAREER  INFORMATION 
DAY  1994 
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>^  26 


University  College 
East  and  West  Halls 
11:00  am  to  3:00  pm 

For  all  students, 
including  Arts, 
Commerce,  Computer 
Science.  Engineering 
and  Science 

Invest  in 
your  future 


I 


University  of  Toronto  Career  Centre  AlESEC 


000  of  the  $1.9  million  Wheel- 
chair Accessibility  Fund. 

The  university  infrastructure 
projects  being  funded  by  the  fed- 
eral govemment  have  been  broken 
down  into  three  categories,  says 
Arvind  Krishnamurthy,  assistant 
to  MP  Tony  lanno  (Lib,  Trinity- 
Spadina). 

$177,000  in  federal  funds  are 
being  targeted  towards  fire  safety, 
air  quality,  and  asbestos  removal, 
$308,000  towards  brick  and  stone 
repairs,  and  $636,700  are  going 
towards  air  cooling  system  re- 
placement and  associated  work. 

This  $1.1  million  total  repre- 
sents 35  per  cent  of  the  total  $3.4 
million  in  federal  funds  that  is 
scheduled  to  be  spent  at  U  of  T  by 
March  3 1, 1995.  The  rest  will  be 
spent  within  the  next  three  years. 


Galberg  said  that  not  making 
repairs  merely  increases  their  to- 
tal cost  in  the  future.  By  attending 
to  deteriorating  conditions  now, 
the  university  may  forestall  a 
greater  problem. 

"I  think  that  the  university  is 
ecstatic  about  this  funding,"  said 
Galberg.  "We  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial deferred  maintenance  list, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  do  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  neces- 
sary for  a  long  time." 

The  infrastructure  works  pro- 
gram initially  came  under  fire  dur- 
ing the  1993  election  campaign, 
and  was  roundly  criticized  as  a 
"make-work"  program  with  no 
real  practical  benefits. 

But  the  federal  minister  in 
charge  of  the  program.  Art 
Eggleton,  defends  the  project,  cit- 


U  of  T's  Infrastructure  Spending 

Among  the  highlighte  to  where  the  money  is  going: 
-$1.8millionmrchiI!ingdevk€sneedforresearcb  projects 
inMedSci; 

-  $65,000  for  fire  alarm  repairs  at  Earth  Science,  as  lack  of 
parts  are  causing  false  alarms; 

♦  $80,000  for  Wallberg  If  ail  to  improve  the  air  flow; 

-  $150,000  for  caWe  replacements  running  from  Philoso- 
phers WaJk  to  Victoria  CoJiegCt  as  according  to  Galberg's 
reporttthecabies  areonly  6"  bekw  theground  and  someone 
could  be  electrocuted  if  diey  came  in  contact  with  the  wires; 

-  $219,0Wfor  brick  and  stonerepairs  to  University  College 
to  "remove  the  possibiOty  of  injury  to  the  occupants  from 
falling  masonry;" 

« $200,(«»to  fix  the  leaky  roof  at  Robart's  Library; 
-$80,000forljniversity  College  to  fix  theleaning  retaining 
wall  in  the  Quad  that  needstobe  rebuilttoavoid  collapse. 


ing  its  peripheral  benefits. 

"This  is  not  just  a  make-work 
program.  It  has  criteria  that  en- 
sures that  a  whole  raft  of  elements 
that  are  essential  to  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  a  municipality  are  met," 
said  Eggleton. 

The  majority  of  the  federal  in- 
put will  go  towards  building  main- 
tenance and  upgrading,  said 
Eggleton. 
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ATTENTION 

To  All  Students 
Until  Further  Notice 

MARCH  BREAK 

has  been 

CANCELLED 

and  as  of  Sept  06,  1994 
All  students  must  enjoy 

"MUNCH  BREAK" 


Carlos  and  Pepe's  will  give  you 

2  Deluxe  Tacos  on  a  bed  of  Rice  for 
Only  25  cents  with  student  I.D. 


1^1  GOVERNMENT  OF  CARLOS  AND  PEPE'S 

"No  Strings  Attached" 


Carlos  &  Pepe's 
87  Avenue  Road 
920-2288 

2  HRS  FREE  PARKING  DAILY 


FREE  PARKING  AFTER  6  P.M. 


'Limit  one  plate  per  person 


OflFer  ends 
Sept.  25,  1994 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "Ihave  a  million-and-a-half  more  important  things  to  do. " 
The  unfortunately  named  Det.  Bill  Neadle  of  Metro  Police's  morality  squad 
admits  the  suppression  of  cannabis  promotional  literature  is  never  high  on  his 

Ust  of  priorities. 

Trinity  pest  control 


Here  at  the  Varsity  building  —  that's  at  44  St. 
George  St.,  for  anyone  who  hasn't  been  to  an 
open  house  yet,  we're  looking  for  writers,  pho- 
tographers, cartoonists,  people  to  fix  the  com- 
puters, people  to  cover  crazy  professors,  people 
to  handcrank  the  rotating  "V"... 
Urn,  let's  start  again. 

Here  at  the  Varsity  building,  we  have  mice. 

They're  nice  mice,  who  keep  out  of  the  way, 
and  even  though  they  don't  write  articles  very 
often,  we  mostly  coexist  with  them,  except  when 
they  pop  out  and  startle  the  ad  manager. 

It  was  only  when  the  university  exterminator 
dropped  in  that  we  learned  that  our  little  friends 
weren't,  in  fact,  refugees  from  some  diabolical 
medical  experiment  at  MedSci,  sheltering  under 
our  protective  wing. 

"Mice,"  Mr.  Exterminator  Man  said,  "are  all 
over  these  old  university  buildings.  The  buildings 
arc  so  old,  you  just  can't  gel  rid  of  them,  ever." 

"Really?"  we  asked. 

"Either  that,  or  you're  leaving  food  out." 

We  thought  of  Mr.  Exterminator  Man  again 
when  we  considered  the  presence  of  another  pest 
on  campus.  Officially  exterminated  by  the  uni- 
versity, they  keep  coming  back  when  you  least 
expect  them,  annoying  campus  residents  to  no 
end. 

We're  talking  of  course,  of  Episkopon. 
Trinity's  own  little  secret  society  had  a  his- 


tory of  malicious  behaviour,  racist  and 
homophobic  attitudes,  dating  back  over  a  decade 
before  the  college  officially  banned  it  a  year  and 
a  half  ago. 

Funny,  that.  Wc  could  have  sworn  we  saw 
mention  of  an  Episkopon  reading  in  a  recent 
Trinity  orientation  pamphlet.  To  quote  Polter- 
geist, "They're  back..." 

It's  hard  to  understand  why  U  of  T  has  such 
troubles  ending  a  tradition  it  no  longer  supports, 
like  Episkopon.  The  way  it  keeps  popping  up. 
hydra-like,  is  disturbing  to  anyone  who  thinks  U 
of  T  is  capable  of  changing  to  meet  changing 
times. 

Perhaps  it's  impossible  for  U  of  T  to  delete  its 
throwbacks  to  an  earlier  age,  its  Episkopons  and 
Brute  Force  Conunittees.  After  all.  tradition  is 
our  bulwark:  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
pride  dates  purely  from  being  so,  well.  old. 

We  lake  pride  in  our  old  buildings,  our  iradi- 
lion-laced  ceremony,  our  history  of  scholastic 
achievement  dating  back  through  Banting,  Frye. 
McLuhan,  Pearson.  Hell,  we  couldn't  even  put 
up  abuilding  (or  have  a  football  team)  without  our 
alumni. 

Because  we  are  so  old.  Episkopon  and  other 
organi7.ations  that  have  long  been  outdated  or 
outlived  their  usefulness  persist,  despite  all  good 
intentions  to  rid  us  of  them. 

Either  that,  or  we're  leaving  food  out. 


Students,  Quebec,  and 
Super  Mario 


To  young  Canadians.  Quebec  politics  and  the 
entire  debate  about  Canada's  future  must  seem 
like  the  weather.  It's  there,  but  there's  nothing 
much  we  can  do  about  it. 

The  Quebec  provincial  election  once  again  has 
highlighted  the  disinterest  many  young  people 
have  about  politics.  Political  apathy  and  feelings 
of  alienation  have  become  common  themes  in 
discussions  of  our  generation' s  view  of  the  politi- 
cal landscape  of  Canada. 

And  who  can  blame  them?  What  has  been  the 
essence  of  the  whole  Quebec/Canada  question 
over  the  past  twenty-five  years  been,  anyways? 
A  bunch  of  old  farts  and  governments  carping  at 
one  another  about  issues  that  don't  seem  to  have 
much  relevance  to  the  everyday  lives  of  ordinary 
Canadians. 

And  young  Canadians  have  all  the  more  reason 
to  be  frustrated.  Youth  voices  in  Canadian  poli- 
tics exist  in  a  void;  no  one  truly  speaks  on  behalf 
of  young  Canadians.  The  lack  of  representation 
leads  to  a  lack  of  interest,  creating  the  all  to 
familiar  recipe  for  political  apathy  and  inactivity. 

Interestingly,  however,  the  same  election  that 
brings  about  reminders  of  apathy  and  alienation 


among  Canada' s  youth  also  provides  an  example 
of  how  things  could  be  different. 

On  Monday  night,  Mario  Dumont,  the  24- 
year  old  Concordia  post-graduate  student  and 
leader  of  the  Pani  Action  D6mocratiquc  du 
Quebec,  was  elected  to  the  only  non-Liberal  or 
PQ  seat  in  the  province.  Not  only  did  a  young 
person  run  for  the  Quebec  National  assembly,  he 
did  so  as  leader  of  the  third  most  popular  pany 
in  the  province,  winning  his  seat  and  grabbing 
almost  seven  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

While  Dumont  may  not  represent  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  young  Quebecers.  he  does  repre- 
sent a  fresh  idea  in  Canadian  politics:  young 
people  don't  need  to  be  frustrated  or  uninter- 
ested observers  of  the  political  system.  We  can. 
and  should,  play  an  active  role  in  Canada's 
political  system. 

Politics  isn't  like  the  weather.  We  can  make  a 
difference.  It  is  our  Canada  and  we  have  a  slake 
in  its  future  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Dumont,  by  stepping  out  from  the  fold,  has  set 
an  example  young  people  in  the  rest  of  Canada 
could  learn  something  from.  That  is,  if  anyone 
cares  enough  to  listen. 
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A  MAN  TO  MAN  TALK  ABOUT 
SEXUAL  ASSAULT 


This  past  summer,  myself  and  a 
group  of  female  and  male  friends 
were  sitting  around,  drinking  a 
few  beers  and  sharing  stories 
about  the  "first  time."  We  were 
having  a  gotxl  time.  There  was 
laughter  and  a  few  red  faces.  We 
came  to  the  last  member  of  the 
gang,  wailing  to  hear  her  story. 

She  told  us  she  had  lost  her 
virginity  when  she  was  raped. 

A  thunderous  silence  fell  upon 
ihe  room.  We  shifted  in  our  seats, 
looking  at  one  another  unsure  of 
what  to  say.  Finally,  one  of  us 
broke  the  si  lence  and  we  ended  up 
talking  about  sexual  assault  for 
half-an-hour. 

My  most  vivid  memory  of  that 
evening  was  my  reaction  to  learn- 
ing about  what  had  happened  to 
my  friend.  I  was  shocked.  Sexual 
assault  had  always  been  some- 
thing I  had  been  aware  of,  but  it 
was  only  something  that  was  "out 
there."  and  that  which  happened 
to  other  people.  I  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  problem  of  epidemic 
proportions,  but  the  issue  of 
sexual  assault  did  not  become  a 
concrete  reality  for  me  until  that 
shocking  summerevcning.  It  was 
no  longer  "out  there"  —  it  had 
happened  to  someone  I  knew  and 
cared  about. 

What  doubled  me  about  my 
response  to  the  situation  was  that 
it  highlighted  my  previous  apa- 
thy and  ignorance  about  sexual 
assault.  I  considered  myself  a  well- 
informed  and  concerned  man.  And 
yet  it  was  not  until  my  friend 
spoke  about  her  experiences  that 
I  was  able  to  put  a  human  face  to 
the  suffering  caused  by  sexual 
assault. 


If  I  was  ignorant  and  apathetic 
about  sexual  assault,  then,  I  asked 
myself,  how  many  other  men 
were?  I  don't  consider  myself  an 
exception  in  my  ignorance.  The 
first  step  in  any  change  is  to  gain 
awareness  and  understanding,  and 
in  the  case  of  sexual  assault,  men 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  Before  men 
can  do  anything  about  sexual  as- 
sault they  have  to  leam  about  it. 
And  perhaps  that  means  gaining 
some  personal  insight  into  the 
matter. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  one  in  three 
women  will  be  sexually  assaulted 


David 
Barry 


at  some  time  during  their  lives. 
Put  another  way.  if  you  have 
three  female  friends,  chances  are 
that  one  of  them  has  been  or  some- 
day will  be.  sexually  assaulted. 

However  introducing  statistics 
is  risky.  They  are  great  at  dehu- 
manizing whatever  the  issue  is  at 
hand.  So  remember  that  one 
woman  in  three  is  not  a  number  on 
a  crime  Stat  sheet — she  is  a  human 
being.  Chances  are  that  she  is  a 
friend,  co-worker,  sister,  daugh- 
ter or  mother. 

And  men  must  recognize  that 
sexual  assault  is  not  a  "women's 
problem."  It  is  one  that  is  shared 
by  both  sexes  and  both  men  and 
women  must  work  together  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Once  a  man  begins  to  gain  aware- 
ncss  and  understanding  about 


sexual  assault,  how  should  he 
approach  the  fight  against  it?  I  do 
not  believe  that  men  should  take 
on  and  internalize  fcelingsof  gen- 
crali/£d  guilt  about  sexual  assault. 
Feelings  of  guilt  are  not  particu- 
larly consuiictive  and  sometimes 
immobilizing.  To  do  so  suggests 
that  all  men  arc  to  blame  for  sexual 
assault. 

This  is  not  so.  Such  an  assump- 
tion puts  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  men  and  women  working 
together  constructively  to  do 
something  about  sexual  assault. 
Assuming  that  all  men  are  to  blame 
precludes  any  meaningful  role  for 
them  in  the  fight  against  sexual 
assault,  as  it  defines  men  exclu- 
sively as  the  problem,  rather  than 
as  part  of  the  solution. 

But  in  becoming  involved,  men 
must  be  aware  and  respectful  of 
women's  space  within  the  move- 
ment to  eradicate  sexual  assault. 
The  worst  thing  that  a  man  can  do 
upon  becoming  in  vol  ved  is  adopt- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  white 
knight.  Men  should  not  become 
involved  with  the  attitude  of  "res- 
cuing" women.  This  is  insulting 
and  paternalistic.  What  men 
should  offer  women  in  this  move- 
ment is  a  partnership,  not  a  sav- 
iour. 

I  will  not  forget  that  summer 
evening.  I  admire  the  courage  of 
my  friend  for  sharing  her  experi- 
ence with  me,  and  I  will  now  take 
what  she  shared  with  me  and  do 
something  positive  with  it. 

But  don't  do  what  I  did  and 
have  to  wait  to  be  shocked  out  of 
ignorance  and  apathy.  Leam  about 
sexual  assault.  Then  do  some- 
thing about  it. 


ACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


Handbook  Feedback 


Accolades  to 

Varsity 
Publications 


I  wanted  to  congratulate  you  on 
what  I  believe  to  the  best  Varsity 
Student  Handbook  I  have  ever 
read.  I  took  it  home  last  night  and 
could  not  believe  it,  but  I  read  it 
cover  to  cover.  It  was  well-writ- 
ten, informative  and  entertaining. 
Naturally,  I  would  have  liked  to 
see  more  about  career  develop- 
ment and  employment,  as  well  as 
the  ways  in  which  the  Career 
Centre  is  able  to  help  students  in 
these  areas...  but...  there  is  always 


next  year. 

Seriously.  Bruce,  you  should 
be  very  proud  of  this  first  class 
publication. 

Marilyn  Van  Norman 

Director 

Career  Centre 

Varsity 
Publication 
Irresponsible 

I  take  strong  exception  to  the 
article  "Grade  Your  Professors!" 
that  appeared  in  the  Varsity  Stu- 
dent Handbook.  Your  so-called 


collected  "highlights"  are  a  clear 
distortion  of  the  facts  that  were 
printed  in  the  Arts  and  Science 
Students'  Union  Anti-Calendar. 

Representing  the  retake  per- 
centage as  a  grade  is  not  only 
irresponsible  but  ridicnilous.  If  you 
review  evaluations  you  will  find 
that  sometimes  good  instructors 
teach  uninteresting  material .  Other 
times  that  students  felt  that  al- 
though they  liked  the  insuuctor, 
the  course  offering  was  not  that 
they  had  expected. 

For  those  students  who  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  a  "tedious"  task 
to  review,  in  full  courses  that  they 
are  interested  in,  they  would  have 
found  forexample.  the  following: 
Letters  continued  on  page  5 
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Cuba  labours  under  oppression  of  American  imperialism 

THE  UNITED  STATES'  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  CUBAN  -  U.S.  EMIGRATION  PACTS 

ARE  FORCING  CUBANS  OUT  ILLEGALLY 


BYTANYAZAKRISON 

HAVANA  —  Right  now,  Cuba  is  going 
through  its  worst  economic  crisis  since 
the  Revolution  of  1959. 

The  Soviet  Union's  collapse  meant  the 
disappearance  of  85  per  cent  of  Cuba's 
trade.  Soap,  food,  cars,  clothes  and  medi- 
cines, and  many  other  necessities  of  life 
had  been  imported  from  the  former  So- 
viet Union  in  exchange  for  Cuba's  sugar. 
Its  collapse  resulted  in  the  crumbling  of 
the  Cuban  economy. 

It  was  also  supposed  to  trigger  the 
down-fall  of  Cuban  society. 

The  U.S.  government  recognized  that 
there  would  be  a  nation  of  desperate 
people  90  miles  south  of  its  border.  In  the 
post-Cold  War  year  of  1992,  the  U.S. 
administration  decided  to  intensify  the 
initial  blockade  of  1 96 1 .  This  was  done  in 
order  to  expedite  Cuba's  collapse  and 
restore  the  old  U.S.  corporate  interests 
that  ruled  the  island  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  until  the  Revolution  of  '59. 

The  second  blockade  of  1992  was 
established  by  the  Toricelli  Act.  It  stated 
that  in  addition  to  ending  all  imports  and 
exports  to  Cuba,  U.S.  subsidiaries  all 
over  the  world  were  forbidden  to  trade 
with  Cuba. 

Also,  international  commercial  ships 
that  docked  in  the  ports  were  not  permit- 
ted to  dock  in  American  ports  until  a 
period  of  six  months  has  elapsed. 


Canada,  as  well  as  other  countries 
around  the  world  has  cancelled  many 
trade  deals  with  Cuba  and  many  jobs  have 
been  lost. 

For  example  Eli  Lilly  Inc.  of  Canada 
was  ordered  to  slop  providing  Cubans 
with  medications  such  as  insulin.  Also 
the  U.S.  government  initiated  interna- 
tional economic  blackmail:  African  na- 
tions that  maintained  trade  with  Cuba 
were  warned  they  would  see  their  fund- 
ing for  drought  relief  cut  off  if  they 
continued  to  make  trade  deals  with  Cuba. 

The  Toricelli  Act  has  had  the  expected 
disastrous  consequences  on  the  Cuban 
economy,  not  only  due  to  cancelled  trade 
deals  but  also  in  deferred  investments. 
The  blockade  against  Cuba  has  been  re- 
peatedly condemned  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  world  opinion  is  calling  for  its 
end. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Cuba  of  today 
can  be  a  viable  economic  union  consider- 
ing these  brutish  American  initiatives. 
The  shortage  of  almost  all  items  including 
food  and  medicines  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce emigrants  who  will  want  to  leave  the 
country  to  go  to  the  closest  developed 
nation  in  search  of  a  more  prosperous 
future. 

Wrongly,  the  North  American  media 
have  generally  faulted  socialism  for  Cu- 
ba's economic  woes  without  exploring 
the  economic  and  historical  factors,  and 
the  role  of  the  United  States  has  had  in 


exacerbating  those  problems. 

Migrating  Cubans  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  used  as  a  source  of  propaganda 
by  these  media  as  images  of  "Cuban  boat 
people  escaping  communism  in  search  of 
freedom"  dominate  the  screens  of  mil- 
lions of  televisions  all  over  the  worid.  The 
images  give  viewers  the  impression  that 
Cuba  is  such  a  living  hell  that  its  citizens 
would  risk  their  lives  crossing  the  Florida 


Straits  in  defiance  of  the  Cuban  coast 
guard  and  braving  shark-infested  waters 
to  reach  "freedom,"  liberty  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Ironically,  this  "free"  press  system- 
atically neglects  to  discuss  a  very  impor- 
tant immigration  accord  signed  by  both 
the  Cuban  and  American  authorities  on 
Dec.  13, 1984.  This  accord  stated  that  the 
U.S .  government  would  grant  up  to  20,000 
Cubans  visas  every  year  enabling  them  to 
migrate  legally  to  the  United  States  (i.e. 
in  planes,  not  styrofoam).  Cuba's  part 
of  the  bargain,  as  penned  by  the  Reagan 
administration,  was  to  guard  the  coastal 
waters  to  prevent  Cubans  from  leaving 


without  a  visa.  But  in  recent  years,  the 
Slates  has  given  only  35  per  cent  of  the 
potential  20,000  Cubans  their  visas. 

As  a  result,  many  have  taken  to  the 
seas  as  their  only  chance  at  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. The  United  Slates,  not  Cuba,  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  flood  of  refu- 
gees it  is  now  dealing  with. 

With  the  economic  situation  in  Cuba 
becoming  increasingly  worse  since  1 989, 
the  number  of  migrants  have  increased. 
With  the  States  granting  only  a  fraction  of 
the  20,000  visas  (only  900  last  year),  and 
enticed  by  radio  propaganda  of  more  than 
1,(XX)  hours  per  week  on  17  different 
radio  frequencies,  in  flagrant  violation  of 
international  communications  law,  Cu- 
bans have  taken  to  the  open  seas  to  reach 
America. 

Cuban  leader  Fidel  Castro  has  recently 
facilitated  this  by  ceasing  to  fulfil  its  end 
of  the  accord  by  ending  its  policing  of  the 
coastal  area.  But  if  Cubans  were  success- 
ful in  obtaining  entry  visas  through  the 
proper  legal  channels,  they  would  not  be 
losing  their  lives  attempting  to  cross  the 
dangerous  waters  of  the  Florida  Straits. 

U.S.  President  Bill  Clinton  now  wants 
to  tighten  the  blockade  even  further  by 
stopping  money  transfers  from  Miami  to 
Havana,  limiting  the  number  of  flights 
between  the  two  cities,  and  increasing 
radio  transmissions  of  the  very  programs 
that  are  stimulating  the  illegal  exits.  How 
are  those  measures  expected  to  ease  the 


economic  situation  in  Cuba  or  to  stem  the 
flow  of  illegal  immigrants? 

Other  questions  that  arise  are:  why 
have  Cubans  been  portrayed  in  the  press 
as  escaping  Cuba  if  the  States  are  the  ones  ' 
responsible  for  denying  them  the  legal 
entry  papers?  How  can  the  media  pre- 
tend to  address  the  issue  of  Cuban  emi- 
gration to  the  U.S.  while  constantly  ne- 
glecting any  mention  of  the  Cuba-U.S. 
immigration  treaty?  Why  aren't  the  me- 
dia presenting  a  fair  and  accurate  account 
of  the  complete  situation? 

Instead  of  condemning  Cuba  for  her 
economic  woes,  we  should  question  the 
forces  that  have  put  Cuba  in  its  current 
dire  straits. 

For  the  past  35  years,  Cuba  has  faced 
U.S.  sabotage,  invasion  and  assassina- 
tion attempts,  slander,  blockades  and 
extreme  economic  hardship. 

Perhaps  we  should  respect  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  millions  of  Cubans  with 
reason  to  fight  to  keep  Cuba  100  per  cent 
Cubano,  and  to  keep  specifically  Ameri- 
can capitalist  interests  out. 

Proof  of  this  has  been  the  countless 
and  massive  rallies  in  August  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Cubans  all  over  the  island 
in  support  of  their  struggle  and  self- 
determination. 

Tanya  Zakrison  is  a  U  of  T  student 
studying  her  third  year  of  microbiology  at 
the  University  ofHavarm  in  Cuba. 


Confessions  of  a  fashion  mag  addict 

"HELLO,  MY  NAME  IS  KERRI  HUFFMAN...  AND  I  READ  VOGUE." 


Editorial  fashion  layouts,  like  this  one,  feature  women  with  the  bodies  of  twelve- 
year-old  boys. 

BY  KERRI 


HUFFMAN 

When  my  room  mate  discovered 
my  body  image  problem,  she  con- 
fiscated all  of  my  fashion  maga- 
zines and  forbade  me  to  buy  any 
more.  But  considering  that  I  am  a 
fashion  magazine  addict  I  did  what 
any  other  addictwoulddo — Hied 
and  snuck  around.  I  brought  maga- 
zines into  my  apartment  in  plain 
brown  bags;  I  hid  in  my  closet  to 
look  at  them.  I  even  went  so  far  as 
deny  any  knowledge  of  the  latest 
trends. 

No  matter  how  often  I  tell 
myself  that  Vogue  and  Bazaar 
represent  unrealistic  images  of 
women,  I  still  mourn  the  fact  that 


my  thighs  touch  and  that  when  I 
put  on  a  knit  dress  unsightly 
bulges  appear. 

Superslim  models  have  been  a 
hot  topic  in  the  fashion  world  for 
the  past  few  years,  most  recently 
with  the  waif  trend  that  featured 
women  like  Kate  Moss  who  has 
the  frame  of  a  twelve  year  old  girl 
(or  even  boy  for  that  matter). 
Every  so  often  the  odd  magazine 
will  make  some  sort  of  editorial 
attack  on  thinness,  stressing  that 
women  should  feel  comfortable 
with  who  they  are. 

The  problem  is  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  feel  comfortable  when  all 
of  the  women  who  are  proclaimed 
as  the  ideal  beauty  are  5'  10"  and 
weigh  120  lbs. 
The  problem  is  consistency  or 


she  attended  a  therapist  who  spe- 
cialized in  dealing  with  body  im- 
age problems. 

Whatever,  the  case,  this  article 
proved  to  rather  interesting  and  I 
applauded  the  inclusion  of  such  a 
piece.  But  the  problem  is  that  the 
editorial  was  ruined  by  the  fact 
that  the  fashion  layout  consisted 
of  Kate  Moss,  in  various  short 
skirts  and  backless  dresses. 

This  is  problematic.  If  a  picture 
is  indeed  worth  a  thousand  words 
than  the  photo  spread  had  a  more 
far  reaching  effect  than  whatever 
opinions  turned  up  in  print. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  incident 
though.  As  well,  in  September's 
Flare  magazine  (which  is  a  15th 
anniversary  issue),  they  run  down 
the  15  worst  fashion  trends. 
Number  six  is  the  waif  look,  "be- 
cause", they  wrote,  "you  can  be 
too  thin". 

Well  that  is  great.  I'm  so  glad 
that  editors  of  a  fashion  magazine 
would  think  that  Uiis  was  an  im- 
portant enough  issue  to  address. 
But  again,  like  our  beloved  Vogue, 
less  than  50  pages  later.  Flare 
features  a  photo  spread  involving 
a  woman  who  is  beyond  thin.  She 
problem  of   la'^j  ^u^..^^    is  in  fact  so 

unrealistic  ^""^^  messages  abound. 

body  image  Here  at  U  ofT  we  are  trying  elbow  is 

for  women    fo  deal  With  the  availability  of  wider  than 

/       her  upper 
the   services   of   Weight  arm,aswell 

Watchers  at  the  Koffler  as  the  fact 

that  her  ribs 


perhaps  just  hypocrisy.  In  the 
stack  of  fall  magazines  that  I 
brought  home  (yes  in  a  plain  brown 
wrapper),  two  of  them  made  a 
conscious  effort  to  address  the 


Centre. 


For  in- 
stance, Sep- 
tember's is- 
sue of  Elle 
includes  a 
feature  article  about  a  woman  who 
was  dealing  with  a  bad  body  im- 
age. She  was  wracked  with  fear 
when  the  thought  of  wearing  a 
bathing  suit  came  up.  What  did 
she  do  to  confront  this  problem? 
Shesawashrink.  Yes.that'sright, 


are  visible  in 

her  backless  dress. 

Within  any  other  context  this 
woman  would  look  as  though  she 
were  malnourished,  but  in  this 
context  she  is  simply  fashionable. 

Mixed  messages  abound.  Here 
at  U  of  T  we  are  try ing  to  deal  with 


the  availability  of  the  services  of 
Weight  Watchers  at  the  Koffler 
Centre.  Groups  such  as  the  Wom- 
en's  Centre  and  OPIRG  have 
voiced  their  concern  about  mes- 
sages their  presence  is  sending  to 
women  on  this  campus. 

The  service  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  if  its  customers  are  noted  as 
losing  weight  at  too  fast  a  rate, 
they  will  be  kicked  out  of  the 
program.  What  about  Weight 
Watchers'  responibility  in  pro- 
moting thinness,  and  their  pro- 
motion of  thinness  as  an  unrealis- 


tic and  unhealthy  goal? 

When  magazines  like  Elle  or 
Flare  undertake  issues  as  serious 
as  anorexia  or  body  image  they 
need  to  give  some  consideration 
to  the  effect  that  their  pictorial 
layout  will  have.  Within  the  con- 
text of  the  entire  magazine,  such 
editorials  comments  as  "You  can 
be  too  thin"  have  little  impact. 

Me  thinks  you  write  with  fork 
tongue. 

Kerri  Huffman  is  a  fashion  maga- 
zine junkie  but  a  critical  reader. 


more  BACKTALK 


Continued  from  page  4 
PS  Y  360S  —  60  per  cent  thought 
the  course,  as  a  learning  experi- 
ence, was  adequate  or  good,  and 
although  you  published  com- 
ments about  the  course  and  the 
instructor,  no  comments  were 
made  in  the  Anti-Calendar!  For 
SPA  25 1 S — 7 1  per  cent  thought 
the  course  was  an  adequate  or 
good  learning  experience;  and  your 
comments  do  not  adequately  re- 
flect those  of  the  students  taking 
the  course. 

And  for  ECO  227Y,  "Quanti- 
tative Methods  in  Economics," 
almost  half  the  students  said  the 
insUiictor  ranged  from  adequate 
to  excellent  while  all  the  students 
said  the  course  was  difficult.  Per- 
sonally, I'd  never  take  a  course 
with  the  word  "quantitative"  in 
the  title. 

I  believe  that  you  did  a  great 
disservice  to  students,  to  the  in- 
structors mentioned  and  to  the 
integrity  of  the  ASSU  Anti-Cal- 


endar. 

An  apology  is  definitely  in  or- 
der to  everyone  concerned. 

Terry  Buckland 
Editor 

ASSU  Anti-Calendar 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length . 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 
We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Student  demand  causes  admin  to  litre  tlierapist 

New  sexual  assault 
counsellor  at  Koffler 


BY  Christine  Kralik 

Victims  of  sexual  assault  have  a 
new  resource  to  turn  to  on  cam- 
pus, with  the  hiring  of  a  new 
sexual  assault  counsellor  at  the 
Koffler  Centre. 

The  initial  call  for  the  position 
came  from  concerned  students, 
who  took  their  proposal  to  the 
administration,  campus  sexual 
assault  officials  and  residence 
deans.  The  position,  approved  in 
the  spring  by  Governing  Council, 
will  be  paid  for  by  student  fees. 

Counsellor  Patricia  McGilli- 
cuddy  began  the  position  in  late 
August. 

McGillicuddy  says  one  of  her 
main  objectives  is  to  bring  the 
issue  of  sexual  assault  into  the 
open,  encouraging  students  to  seek 
help  which  is  now  more  readily 
available  on  campus. 

"It's  hard  for  students  to  find 
someone  to  see  in  Toronto.  Thera- 
pists charge  fees  that  many  stu- 
dents can't  afford." 


Paddy  Stamp,  U  of  T's  sexual 
harassment  officer,  sees  the  new 
service  complementing  the  assist- 
ance of fered  by  her  office  and  U  of 
T's  personal  safety  awareness 
office . 

"For  a  lot  of  people,  the  expe- 
rience of  sexual  assault  in  the 
present  brings  back  unresolved 
concerns  about  previous  experi- 
ences of  sexual  violence  and  these 
need  to  be  addressed,"  said  Stamp. 

She  says  there  was  a  real  need 
for  the  new  position,  as  her  office 
wasn't  equipped  to  handle  all  of 
the  personal  and  emotional  prob- 
lems that  students  brought  to  her. 

"[There  is]  no  way  that  this 
office  can  offer  long-term  coun- 
selling," said  Stamp. 

A  main  concern  of 
McGillicuddy's  is  that  negative 
sexual  experiences  affect  victims 
very  deeply. 

"A  lot  of  guilt  and  shame  is 
involved  and  victims  do  try  to 
cover  it  up.  But  what  suffers  most 
is  relationships  and  education." 


In  a  university  setting,  this  can 
be  absolutely  devastating, 
McGillicuddy  said,  and  she  sees 
an  important  part  of  her  job  as 
helping  students  cope. 

Her  counseling  isn't  restricted 
torecentevents.  Long-term  sexual 
assault  issues,  such  as  child  abuse, 
are  also  taken  into  account  in  the 
new  program. 

In  addition  to  counselling, 
McGillicuddy  is  to  serve  as  an 
educator,  encouraging  peer  edu- 
cation. 

"I  was  hired  to  try  to  develop 
the  program  based  on  long  term 
issues  too,"  said  McGillicuddy. 

David  Graham,  director  of  the 
counselling  and  learning  skills  serv- 
ice,  agrees,  saying  that 
McGillicuddy  will  be  meeting  a 
very  important  need  on  campus. 

"There  was  a  real  need  for 
someone  who  could  act  as  a 
counselor  to  these  people",  says 
Graham. 

McGillicuddy  will  also  have 
the  assistance  of  a  student  advi- 


sory committee  to  help  her  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  her  work  on 
the  three  campuses. 

The  committee  will  bring  at- 
tention to  specific  problems  that 
are  noticed  on  campus,  and  work 
with  her  to  plan  what  should  be 
done  over  the  next  few  years  in 
order  to  deal  with  specific  prob- 
lems. 

"It  will  be  a  huge  job,"  said 
McGillicuddy.  "But  an  advisory 
committee  will  guide  me  and  en- 
able me  to  use  my  time  to  its 
greatest  effect." 

McGillicuddy  was  formerly  a 
counsellor  for  assaulted  women 
and  children  at  George  Brown 
College. 

She  taught  courses  at  the  col- 
lege on  incest,  child  abuse  and  the 
legal  system. 

She  has  also  been  a  private 
counsellor,  and  worked  at  the 
sexual  assault  centre  at  Women's 
College  Hospital  and  in  the  rape 
crisis  centre  at  McMaster  Medi- 
cal Centre. 


Campus  paper  claims  Student  council  delaying  insurance  money 

No  new  equipment  for  the  New 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

No  one  seems  to  know  why  New  College' s  student  newspaper  has  yet 
to  be  reimbursed  for  equipment  stolen  from  their  offices  over  seven 
months  ago. 

Matthew  Vadum,  managing  editor  of  the  New  Edition,  said  the  New 
Col  lege  Student  Council,  handler  of  an  insurance  claim  for  the  equip- 
ment, has  refused  to  give  the  magazine  any  information. 

"The  NCSC  doesn't  even  seem  to  know  who  their  insurer  is,"  he 
said.  "I  was  in  para-legal  and  even  offered  to  help,  but  they  basically 
told  me  to  get  lost." 

Zundel  targets  papers 


Continued  from  page  1 

speech.  The  Holocaust  Revision- 
ists are  not  a  legitimate  move- 
ment," she  said. 

Gammill  said  that  the  Crimson 
has  also  received  faxes  on  opening 
up  the  Holocaust  debate  from 
Zundel,  but  they  have  chosen  to 
ignore  them. 

However  Zundel  says  Jews 
have  not  allowed  for  any  debate  or 
questions  of  historical  fact  on  the 
Holocaust,  and  in  this  regard  they 
are  censoring  his  thoughts. 

"Jews  are  brainwashed.  They 
question  every  other  issue,  but  if 
you  talk  about  the  Holocaust, 
they  defend  their  particular 
racket,"  he  said. 

Littman  says  that  Jewish  or- 
ganizations are  not  attempting  to 
censor  Zundel. 

"The  things  he  says  are  just 
outrageously  wrong  and  evil," 


said  Littman. 

In  March  of  1985,  Zundel  was 
sentenced  to  1 5  months  in  prison 
for  spreading  false  news  concern- 
ing the  Holocaust  in  his  pamphlet 
'Did  Six  Million  Really  Die?' 

In  February  of  1990,  the  On- 
tario Court  of  Appeal  rejected  his 
claim  that  the  conviction  violated 
the  freedom  of  expression  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms. 

He  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  CourtofCanada.  In  Aug. 
of  1992,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed his  conviction  as  section 
177  of  Criminal  Code  was  too 
vague  and  broadly  drawn.  In  its 
summation,  the  court  did  not  con- 
done Zundel's  opinions  or  ac- 
tions, but  ruled  that  charging  him 
under  the  false  news  act  was  inap- 
propriate. 

with  files  from  Excalibur 


The  break-in  occurred  in  early  February.  The  newspaper's  two  main 
computers,  a  scanner,  a  laser  printer,  a  fax  machine,  and  a  portable  stereo 
were  all  stolen. 

The  total  value  of  the  equipment  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$6,000. 

"!'  ve  spoken  to  [Council  president]  George  Luck  and  he  said  he  was 
looking  after  it,"  said  Jason  Scovell,  business  manager  for  the  New 
Edition.  "[But  the  council]  won't  return  calls  or  give  us  any  informa- 
tion." 

Luck  himself  places  blame  for  the  delay  not  on  the  council,  but  rather 
on  the  council's  insurance  representatives,  St.  Paul's  Insurance. 

"We've  sent  [the  New  Edition's]  requests  in  and  we  haven't  heard 
back,"  he  said.  "They  said  it  might  take  a  little  longer  where  it  wasn't 
a  forced  entry." 

"We've  been  having  a  bit  of  trouble  with  the  insurance  company," 
agreed  Dennis  Lam,  the  council's  vice-president  of  administration. 
"They  [say]  they've  been  having  trouble  with  the  claims  we  sent." 

But  Nancy  Bass,  owner  of  Bass  and  Whiten,  an  independent  adjuster 
working  on  behalf  of  St.  Paul's,  said  that  although  Bass  Whiten  has 
received  documents  regarding  the  claim,  it  has  not  received  an  estimate 
for  the  value  of  the  equipment  lost. 

"We  never  got  the  estimates,"  said  Bass.  "I'm  not  sure  why  they 
think  we  got  it,  because  we  have  sent  several  letters  asking  for  it." 

When  Lam  was  told  this,  he  laid  the  blame  for  not  handing  quotes 
over  to  the  insurance  company  on  the  New  Edition,  saying  the 
newspaper  has  yet  to  produce  them. 

But  Vadum  says  that's  not  true. 

"Nobody  has  asked  us  for  quotes,"  said  Vadum.  "We  even  told 
them  we  would  be  totally  happy  to  deal  with  it  ourselves,  but  they 
refused." 

Since  the  theft,  the  publication  has  relied  on  its  remaining  equipment 
and  what  they  have  been  able  to  borrow  to  produce  the  magazine. 

"At  this  point,  we  have  one  computer  which  doesn't  work  well," 
said  Scovell.  "If  s  hardly  a  newspaper  anymore.  It' s  an  empty  office." 

"We  were  lucky  to  put  out  one  issue,"  he  said.  "If  we  could  get  some 
new  equipment  we  could  put  out  a  quality  product.  It's  frustrating.  It 
really  brings  down  morale." 

Vadum  agrees. 

"It's  making  our  lives  hell,"  he  said.  "We  don't  need  the  pressure." 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Friendly  Stranger 
meets  unfriendly 
morality  squad 


:CITY  DESK: 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Friendly  Stranger,  a  new  can- 
nabis culture  and  awareness  store, 
fears  that  it  may  be  shut  down, 
after  a  recent  visit  from  Metro 
Police. 

Robin  Ellins,  a  long-time  activ- 
ist with  the  Canadian  Hemp  As- 
sociation as  well  as  the  owner  and 
operator  of  the  Friendly  Stranger, 
says  that  the  store  is  a  financial 
vehicle  to  promote  cannabis  use 
in  the  public  eye. 

"We're  filling  a  need  and  edu- 
cating on  HHBHBBBBB 

both  side  of 
the  issue, 
the  indus- 
trial and 
medicinal 

uses  [of  hemp],"  said  Ellins. 

According  to  Ellins,  Det.  Bill 
Neadles  of  Metro  Police's  moral- 
ity squad  came  to  the  store,  threat- 
ening to  bring  back  a  warrant  for 
their  arrest. 

Neadles  says  he  was  just  doing 
his  job,  that  literature  and  para- 
phernalia are  illegal. 

"Some  of  the  materials  around 
[the  store]  apparently  fall  under 
that  section .. .  The  other  issues  are 
out  of  my  hands,"  he  said. 

Under  section  462.2  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  it  is  unlawful  to 
manufacture,  promote,  or  sell  in- 
struments and  literature  on  illicit 
drug  use. 

Ellins'  lawyer  Allan  Young, 
dean  of  the  Osgoode  Hall  Law 


School,  says  prohibiting  people 
from  even  talking  about  cannabis 
use  is  an  assault  on  civil  liberties 
and  free  speech. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  have  a 
political  debate  of  legitimacy  if 
you  are  not  allowed  to  say  posi- 
tive things.  It  is  the  highest  form 
of  censorship  to  only  procure  one 
vision  of  drugs,"  said  Young. 

Ellins  does  not  deny  the  fact 
that  he  is  selling  literature  dealing 
with  marijuana  or  hash  pipes. 

But  Ellins  says  he  leaves  the 
choice  of  what  to  smoke  in  the 
pipes  up  to  the  consumer.  He 

■  ■■■■■■■■a  ^^y^  ^^^^ 

the  sale  of 
pipes  re- 
duces 
■  health 
"""*""""""  risks. 

Smoking  tobacco  with  them  is 
safer  because  the  pipes  remove 
the  tar  and  some  of  the  carcino- 
gens, he  said. 

Young  says  that  it  is  dangerous 
not  to  be  able  to  publicize  the 
other  parts  of  the  issue,  and  calls 
the  current  legislation  misguided. 

"Drugs  should  be  treated  as  a 
social  and  health  problem.  The 
police  shouldn't  deal  with  it," 
saidElhns. 

But  Neadles  says  that,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  the  cannabis  plant 
is  still  listed  as  an  illicit  drug. 

"If  the  laws  are  wrong  there  are 
ways  to  have  them  changed.  I  just 
basically  follow  up.  I  have  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  more  important 
things  to  do." 
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Engineers  drive  for  acceptance  of  different  sexuai  orientations 

New  society  promises  to  raise  awareness 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Engineering  students  are  organiz- 
ing a  campaign  to  combat  what 
they  see  as  a  lack  of  awareness 
about  issues  of  sexual  orientation 
amongst  engineers. 

The  goal  of  the  Drive  for  Ac- 
ceptance is  to  ensure  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  engineering  commu- 
nity feel  accepted,  says  Vernon 
Naidoo,  a  third-year  engineering 
student  and  the  campaign's  co- 
ordinator. 

"It's  a  group  that  works  within 
engineering  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere where  people  of  different 
sexual  orientations,  cultures  and 
genders  can  feel  safe  and  comfort- 
able," said  Naidoo. 

While  addressing  a  variety  of 
issues,  the  focus  of  the  campaign 
will  be  to  raise  awareness  about 
homophobia.  It  is  an  issue,  Naidoo 
says,  that  is  being  neglected  in  the 
faculty. 

"No  one  is  currently  address- 
ing the  issue  of  homophobia  spe- 
cifically in  engineering,"  said 
Naidoo. 

The  reason  for  this,  says 
Naidoo,  is  that  engineering  stu- 
dents are  largely  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  homosexuals  in  the 
faculty. 


"Most  people  [in  engineering] 
believe  that  there  are  no  homo- 
sexuals in  engineering." 

While  Naidoo  says  that  engi- 
neering students  are  not  openly 
homophobic,  their  unawareness 
of  students  of  different  sexual 
orientation  in  the  faculty  makes  it 
difficult  for  those  students. 

"Of  2,700  [engineering  stu- 
dents] there  was  no  one  that  was 
out.  and  that  in  itself  speaks  vol- 
umes," said  Naidoo. 

Since  this  summer,  Naidoo  has 
been  out  about  his  own  bisexual- 
ity. 

"It's  necessary  for  change...! 
hope  that  my  talking  about  this 
and  being  someone  that  people 
know  will  help  the  situation." 

Naidoo  said  his  friends  origi- 
nally discouraged  him  from  com- 
ing out,  expressing  concern  for  his 
safety  and  welfare. 

"Friends  said  'you're  crazy, 
you're  absolutely  crazy,  you're 
making  yourself  a  target.'"  said 
Naidoo. 

"But  I  have  more  faith  in  my 
fellow  engineers  and  more  faith 
than  the  common  perception  [of 
engineers]  would  allow." 

Naidoo  says  that  while  there 
are  problems  in  engineering,  he 
does  not  think  that  the  faculty 
deserves  the  bad  reputation  he 


says  it  has  on  campus. 

"The  current  negative  impres- 
sion that  most  people  have  that 
these  are  racist,  sexist, 
homophobic  pigs  is  inaccurate," 
said  Naidoo. 

The  Drive  for  Acceptance  cam- 
paign will  use  various  approaches 
to  educate  engineering  students 
about  homophobia  and  similar 


issues. 

During  orientation  week,  a  let- 
ter was  included  in  frosh  kits  in- 
troducing students  to  the  cam- 
paign and  the  issues  it  is  address- 
ing. There  is  currently  a  poster 
campaign  underway  and  a  movie 
night  is  in  the  works. 

The  campaign  has  received 
support  from  the  Engineering 


Society,  the  Ontario  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Group  and  U  of  T's 
Committee  on  Homophobia.  The 
society  and  committee  helped 
with  the  frosh  kit  pamphlets  and 
OPIRG  has  donated  $  1 50  for  the 
movie  night. 

"It's  really  exciting  to  have 
people  setting  up  a  group  like 
this.  OPIRG  is  more  than  happy 


to  help  in  any  way  we  can,"  said 
Andrea  Calver,  OPIRG's  co- 
ordinator. 

Ruby  Nayyar,  president  of  the 
Engineering  Society,  says  the 
council  is  also  enthusiastic  about 
the  campaign. 

"[We]  think  it's  a  good  idea 
and  we  want  everyone  to  feel 
comfortable  here." 


Trinity  students  intimidated 
by  secret  society's  reputation 
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"It  was  investigated  by  the 
college  and  it  was  found  that  it 
was  a  mixed  blessing,"  he  said. 

Bowden  said  that  during  the 
investigation  two  years  ago,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Episkopon 
would  have  to  constitutionalizi: 
itself  to  remain  a  part  of  the  col- 
tege. 

But  the  group  refused  because 
of  its  tradition  of  'appointing' 
scribes,  instead  of  holding  public 
elections  for  the  position.  As  a 
result  the  college  disassociated 


itself  from  Episkopon. 

There  are  limits  as  to  how  in- 
trusive the  college  can  be.  says 
Bowden,  as  Episkopon  currently 
receives  no  funding  from  the  col- 
lege. 

He  also  adds  Episkopon  is  a 
Trinity  tradition. 

"There  are  people  who  wish  it 
didn't  exist  at  all,  and  there  are 
people  who  enjoy  the  tradition. 
What  is  excessive  in  one  year  may 
not  be  in  another,"  Bowden  said 

Stamp  does  not  see  tradition  as 
an  adequate  justification  for  the 


existence  of  Episkopon. 

"The  word  tradition  has  been 
used  to  defend  an  extraordinary 
range  of  behaviour,  and  it  is  not  a 
defense,"  she  said. 

"If  the  behaviour  is  unaccept- 
able the  fact  that  it  is  traditional  is 
totally  irrelevant." 

Alam  Raman,  a  student  who 
graduated  from  Trinity  last  year, 
says  the  college's  task  force  that 
ultimately  pressured  Episkopon 
to  leave  was  ineffective. 

"We  had  the  task  force,  it 
didn't  try  hard  enough.  They 
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asked  for  copies  of  the  readings, 
but  the  scribes  refused  to  reveal 
the  readings,"  said  Raman. 

Raman  said  that  it  only  man- 
aged to  touch  "the  tip  of  the 
iceberg." 

"At  each  step  they  [the  admin- 
istration] drag  their  feet  and  cling 
to  the  heart  of  tradition.  Their 
actions  indicated  that  they  were 
in  favour  of  keeping  Episkopon, 
so  long  as  it  didn't  cause  much 
embarrassment  regardless  of  the 
harm  it  would  cause  the  students." 

HISTORY  OF 
EPISKOPON 

- 1985;  A  student  whosesexual 
(»ientaUon  was  attacked  in  a 
reading  laierattempted  suicide 
by  overdtwing  on  medjcaiion. 

-  1989:  During  an  Episkopon 
orientation  event,  first-year 
men  were  told  to  describe  how 
they  would  date  rape  the  Trin- 
ity wonwn  they  had  met  that 
week.  They  were  then  forced 
to  kiss  and  suck  a  di  Ido  that  was 
covered  with  shavingcrearoand 
lodged  in  the  month  of  a  skult 
while  Episkopon  members 
shouted  "fag"  and  "deep 
throat  it." 

During  an  Episkopon  read- 
ing, a  joke  was  made  about  tl»i 
former  president  of  Pakistan. 
Zia  ul-Haq,  refeiring  to  him  as- 
a  "dead  Paki  president." 
- 1 990;  A  versein  an  Episkopon 
reading  aimed  at  a  male  student 
read:  "Ha,  ha,  have  you  any 
luck?  No  sir,  no  sir,  she  won't 
fuck.  I'vctricddildos.rvetried 
toys,  maybe  next  time  I'll  try 
Illlie  boys." 

An  Episkopon  editor 
physically  assaulted  a  student 
;  who  was  caught  circulating  an 
:  advance  copy  of  a  reading.  He 
was  treated  in  hospital  for 
t«Tiisedribs. 

( - 1 991 :  During  an  Episkopon- 
:  related  orientation  skit,  a 
;  woman  of  Sri  Lankan  descent 
crawled  out  in  front  of  ber  as- 
sembled peers,  dressed  in  rags, 
covered  in  dirt  and  wearing  a 
i  sign  which  read  "token  eth- 
nic." 

A  scene  in  an  Episkopon 
reading  described  a  female  col- 
lege administrator  being  sexu- 
ally assaulted  and  murdned 

A  bucket  of  human  feces 
and  urine  was  dumped  in  the 
room  of  Farhan  Memoo,  an 
Episkopon  critic. 

-  1992;  Marion  Boyd,  On- 
tario's minister  responsible  fw 

X  the  statusof  women,  calls  fora 
fuU-scale  investigation  into  the 
group. 

« -  1993;  Unwilling  to  comply 
with  Trinity  College  demands 
for  open  elections,  Episkopoo 
withdraws  from  the  college. 
Trinity  annoonces  that  no  col- 
lege space  or  resources  can  be 
given  to  tte  group. 

i    wUhfiles  from  Naomi  Klein 
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Tenant  says  she  was  given  a  raw  deal 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

In  the  ongoing  dispute  at  663 
Spadina  Ave.,  the  dilapidated 
University  of  Toronto-owned 
house  with  an  unknown  number 
of  tenants,  another  tenant  has  come 
forward  to  tell  her  side  of  the 
story. 

The  house  is  managed  for  the 
university  by  a  private  firm.  Re- 
gal Property  Management. 

The  three-story  house  is  cur- 
rently the  focus  of  a  legal  dispute 
between  former  student  tenant 
Amber  Kissell,  tenant  George 
Stelmach,  Regal,  and  U  of  T. 

But  Kissell  herself  is  now  being 
sued  by  Ryerson  student  Martine 
Gaillard,  who  she  sublet  part  of 
the  apartment  to. 

Gaillard  says  Kissell,  who  was 
locked  out  of  the  apartment  by 
Stelmach,  failed  to  provide  her 
with  a  secure  place  to  live. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  I  paid 
the  rent  money  and  was  not  able 
to  live  there  for  the  terms  of  the 
lease  agreement,"  says  Gaillard. 

Gaillard  also  says  Kissell  won' t 
pay  back  the  rent  money  she  paid 
her. 


"She  spent  my  rent  money  and 
couldn't  pay  it  back,"  charges 
Gaillard. 

The  two-bedroom  apartment, 
on  the  third  floor,  was  rented  out 
by  Kissell,  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music,  in  the  fall 
of  1991.  Kissell  was  given  the 
apartment  by  George  Stelmach,  a 
tenant  of  the  same  address  who 
told  Kissell  he  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  building. 

Kissell  was  locked  out  of  the 
building  and  had  all  her  personal 
belongings  confiscated  by 
Stelmach.  She  is  now  taking  the  U 
of  T,  Stelmach  and  Regal  to  court 
over  repair  work  she  paid  for  and 
was  neverreimbursed,  and  for  the 
loss  of  her  stuff. 

U  of  T  denies  any  responsibil- 
ity for  the  incident,  saying 
Stelmach,  until  recently  a  long- 
time tenant  at  663  Spadina,  was 
never  acting  on  behalf  of  the  uni- 
versity and  had  no  legal  right  to 
rent  out  the  apartment. 

After  renting  the  apartment, 
Kissell  in  turn  rented  it  out  to 
former  Ryerson  student  Martine 
Gaillard. 

Gaillard  said  she  answered  an 
ad  for  an  apartment  listed  at 


Ryerson. 

Gaillard  said  she  then  contacted 
Gingerina  Kissell,  Amber's 
mother,  who  told  her  she,  not 
Stelmach,  was  the  landlord  of  the 
building. 

Gaillard  said  that  she  never  dealt 
with  Amber.  All  of  her  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  her  mother, 
Gingerina.  She  said  she  would 
never  have  agreed  to  share  the 
space  with  Amber  Kissell. 

Gaillard  claims  she  paid 
Gingerina  Kissell  renton  the  apart- 
ment. 

"I  took  three  months'  rent  to 
Gingerina.  It  was  $1,900,"  says 
Gaillard. 

"The  whole  point  of  me  mov- 
ing into  the  apartment  was  to  have 
a  place  of  my  own.  I  never  wanted 
a  roommate.  Amber  was  going  to 
practise  [in  the  studio  room]  and 
that's  it,"  said  Gaillard. 

But  Amber  Kissell  says  she 
also  intended  to  live  in  the  apart- 
ment. She  signed  a  sublease  with 
Gaillard  and  another  tenant  to 
make  sure  they  would  respect  her 
property,  which  largely  fumished 
the  apartment. 

Kissell  says  that  after  living  at 
the  apartment  for  10  days,  she 


returned  only  to  find  she  had  been 
locked  out  of  the  third  floor. 

"Martine  complained  about  me 
being  there,"  said  Kissell.  "She 
put  chain  locks  on  the  third  floor 
door." 

Gaillard  now  denies  that  Am- 
ber Kissell  shared  the  apartment 
with  her.  "Amber  [Kissell]  never 
lived  there,"  Gaillard  says. 

Gaillard  said  she  never  locked 


out  Amber. 

"I  put  a  chain  lock  on  the  house 
for  my  personal  safety.  There  are 
other  people  in  the  building. 

"If  she  tried  to  access  it,  I 
would  be  inside  the  apartment 
with  the  chain  on,"  said  Gaillard. 

Gaillard  says  she  was  never 
reimbursed  by  the  Kissells,  even 
though  she  only  lived  in  an  apart- 
ment for  a  month. 


"The  bottom  line  is  they  took 
my  rent  money  and  couldn't  give 
me  a  reimbursement,"  said 
Gaillard. 

According  to  Lindsay 
McCann,  Gaillard's  lawyer,  she 
is  suing  for  the  return  of  three 
months  rent,  a  damage  deposit 
and  over  renovations  the  Kissells 
promised  to  make  but  she  claims 
they  failed  to  do. 


Regional  TTC  pass  no  cheaper 


Prof  suspended  from 
teaching  until  January 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  University  of  Toronto  profes- 
sor's suspension  will  keep  him 
out  of  the  class  until  at  least  Janu- 
ary. 

Two  professors  are  sharing  the 
original  teaching  load  of  English 
professor  RobertO'Driscoll,  sus- 
pended this  summer  because  the 
university  saw  him  as  a  possible 
threat  to  the  safety  of  its  staff. 

O'Driscoll  was  nowhere  in  sight 
when  what  would  have  been  his 
first  class  of  the  year  began  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

Instead,  around  30  students  of 
English  120  heard  replacement 
professor  Virginia  Lovering  say 
she  would  be  their  professor  for 
the  duration. 

"Professor  O'Driscoll  is  un- 
able to  take  the  course,  so  I'll  be 
teaching  it,"  she  said. 

Brian  Gorman,  chair  of  the 
English  department,  said  the  de- 
partment had  made  arrangements 
to  replace  O'Driscoll  late  in  the 
summer.  He  considered  it  highly 
unlikely  that  O'Driscoll  would 
teach  aclass  until  January,  even  if 
his  suspension  is  lifted  before 
then. 

"That's  areasonable  inference. 
I  know  the  replacement  people 
will  be  paid  for  the  fall  term." 

O'Driscoll,  who  keeps  an  of- 
fice at  St.  Michael' s  College,  was 
suspended  in  early  July.  He  can- 


not return  to  the  campus  except 
under  close  supervision.  The  sus- 
pension will  not  be  lifted  until  he 
satisfies  certain  "conditions," 
according  to  deputy  provost 
Carolyn  Tuohy. 

Those  conditions  are  being  kept 
confidential,  but  include  doctors' 
assessments  of  his  physical  and 
mental  well-being,  according  to 
O'Driscoll. 

The  professor  has  said  he  hopes 
to  return  to  teaching  at  U  of  T  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Last  year,  St.  Michael's  princi- 
pal Joe  Boyle  was  asked  by  U  of 
T  provost  Adel  Sedra  to  investi- 
gate whether  O'  DriscoU,  who  has 
been  on  research  leave  since  early 
1993,  created  a  "hostile  and  in- 
timidating" atmosphere  at  the 
college. 

Boyle' s  findings  have  remained 
confidential. 

O'Driscoll  was  suspended  once 
before,  in  1990.  Then-president 
of  U  of  T  George  Connell  sus- 
pended him  for  two  weeks  after 
he  was  hospitalized  in  a  psychi- 
atric ward.  Pressure  from  faculty 
and  hospital  psychiatrists,  com- 
bined with  student  petitions,  re- 
sulted in  the  professor' s  reinstate- 
ment. 

The  professor  also  beheves  a 
Jewish-Mormon-Masonic-Com- 
mimist-Catholic  conspiracy  is  out 
to  rule  the  world.  His  recent  books 
on  the  subject  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Metro  Police  and  con- 


demned by  Canadian  Jewish 
groups  as  being  anti-Semitic  hate 
literature.  The  professor  has  also 
collaborated  in  writing  and  broad- 
cast programs  with  some  of  Cana- 
da's  most  well-known  white 
supremacists. 

O'Driscoll  is  currently  await- 
ing trial  in  a  Guelph,  Ontario  court, 
for  making  threatening  phone  calls 
to  his  spouse,  Ehzabeth  Elliott.  A 
preliminary  hearing  on  the  charges 
of  uttering  death  threats  and  mak- 
ing harassing  phone  calls  was  de- 
layed last  week  to  let  O'Driscoll 
find  a  new  lawyer. 

O'DriscoU's  previous  lawyer 
for  the  case  has  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved of  it,  citing  "irreconcilable 
differences"  with  his  client. 

O'Driscoll  has  said  publicly  he 
expects  little  to  come  of  the  trial, 
because  he  and  Elliott  have  since 
reconciled. 


BY  Helen  Kuk 

A  new  pass  which  allows  Metro 
area  commuters  the  freedom  to 
pay  one  fare  on  regional  and  city 
transit  services  offers  no  break  for 
university  students. 

The  $30  weekly  transit  pass, 
on  sale  through  the  Toronto  Tran- 
sit Conrniission,  is  an  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Transportation  ini- 
tiative aimed  at  making  public 
transit  in  the  greater  Toronto  area 
less  of  a  hassle. 

The  pass  is  currently  targeted 
at  commuters  between  Toronto 
and  areas  outside  Metro,  but  the 
benefits  are  not  enough  for  U  of  T 
students. 

"It  seems  like  it's  cheaper  if  I 
simply  buy  a  bus  pass  [in  Rich- 
mond Hill]  and  then  just  add  the 
[TTC]  tokens,"  said  Kenneth 
Lo,  a  student  who  commutes  from 
Richmond  Hill .  He  figured  it  cost 
him  about  $24  a  week  to  commute 
last  year. 


Martin  Rosen,  a  senior  policy 
advisor  for  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation, considers  the  pass  to 
be  a  step  towards  the  distant  goal 
of  integrating  the  17  transit  sys- 
tems in  and  around  Metro. 

"The  overall  concept  is  to  make 
transit  more  attractive  and  more 
user  friendly.as  a  better  alterna- 
tive to  using  the  car  all  the  time," 
said  Rosen. 

Students  like  Dan  Mozeg  and 
Stephen  Ho  live  outside  of  To- 
ronto, but  take  the  car  to  a  TTC 
station  on  most  mornings. 

"It's  twice  as  much  as  what 
I'm  paying  now,"  Mozeg  said  of 
the  $30  pass. 

Ho  said  that  he  might  buy  the 
pass  when  he  starts  night  classes, 
or  takes  public  transit  more  often. 

"Once  they  have  a  car  [people] 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 

figure  they  don't  have  to  pay  for 
anything  but  the  gas,"  Rosen  said. 

Rosen  pointed  out  that  since 
the  pass  can  be  given  to  other 
people  to  use  in  the  week,  it  be- 
comes more  economical. 

However,  Rosen  and  Christine 
Burkitt,  a  media  relations  official 
for  the  TTC,  conceded  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  pass  is  con- 
venience. 

"Frankly,  we're  not  selling  it 
at  this  point  as  a  big  money-saver 
for  people,"  Rosen  said. 

According  to  Burkitt,  the  $30 
pass  is  transferrable  and  covers 
unlimited  weekly  rides  on  the 
TTC,  transit  routes  in 
Mississauga,  Brampton, 
Vaughan,  Richmond  Hill, 
Markham  and  the  Yonge  Street 
and  Bayview  Avenue  GO  buses. 
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International  network  experiment  to  learn  how  people  learn 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

A  computer  network  system  de- 
veloped at  U  of  T  is  helping  cog- 
nitive science  researchers  to  un- 
derstand how  people  Icam. 

Several  researchers  at  the  Cen- 
tre for  Applied  Cognitive  Studies 
at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Stud- 
ies in  Education  will  be  travelling 
to  Brisbane,  Australia  this  week 
to  begin  international  testing  of 
the  system. 

The  computer-supported  in- 
tentional learning  environment 
(CSILE)  network  model  currently 
being  tested  will  allow  public 
school-age  students  from  remote 
areas  to  communicate  with  each 
other  through  the  computer  for 
joint  learning.  Students  are  able  to 
pose  questions  to  each  other,  as 
well  as  add  new  pieces  of  informa- 
tion to  the  database. 

The  initial  database  is  empty, 
so  students  determine  what  top- 
ics are  relevant  to  them,  creating  a 
network  particular  to  the  user 
group's  needs. 

The  resulting  student-created 


databases  will  act  as  an  ongoing 
resource  of  information  and  feed- 
back for  the  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators that  set  up  the  school 
curriculum. 

Project  researchers  will  use  the 
i  n  formation  gathered  to  develop  a 
model  which  explains  how  stu- 
dents build  up  their  knowledge 
when  solving  problems  overcom- 
puter  networks. 

According  to  Earl  Woodruff,  a 
lecturer  at  U  of  T's  faculty  of 
education  and  a  member  of  the 
research  team,  the  use  of  the  com- 
puter system  will  provide  a  unique 
opportunity  to  both  students  and 
the  research  team. 

"The  technology  tracks  every 
piece  of  communication,  and 
makes  communication  possible 
when  it  wouldn't  have  been  oth- 
erwise," Woodruff  said. 

Although  CSILE  has  been 
tested  before,  the  link  to  Australia 
will  be  the  first  international  use 
of  the  system. 

In  May,  1992,  the  centre,  in 
affiliation  with  the  Baffin  Divi- 
sional Board  of  Education,  used 
CSILE  in  Inuksuk  High  School  in 


Iqualuit,  Baffin  Island. 

They  later  included  students 
from  Huron  Public  School  in  To- 
ronto, to  sec  how  students  from 
culturally  diverse  communities 
could  use  the  system  together. 

Despite  the  students'  cultural 
differences.  Woodruff  said,  the 
students  were  able  to  work  out 
common  problems  of  understand- 
ing. 


Woodruffsaid  the  system  could 
be  useful  in  helping  to  bridge  cul- 
tural gaps  between  students  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

"If  you  have  two  different 
cultures,  two  different  world 
views,  it  could  be  really  helpful  if 
ihey  [views]  were  oriented  and 
put  into  perspective,"  he  said. 

Woodruff  said  cognitive  sci- 
ence began  by  attempting  to  ex- 


plain the  way  people  process  in- 
formation according  to  a  rule- 
based  system  by  building  models 
with  computers. 

"When  it  come  to  the  applied 
part,  we  look  at  the  implications 
of  these  models  in  terms  of  the 
process  of  higher  level  thinking," 
he  said. 

The  CSILE  system.  Woodruff 
added,  will  be  useful  both  to  stu- 


dents, who  will  be  able  to  leam 
from  each  other  across  the  globe, 
and  cognitive  scientists,  who  will 
be  able  to  observe  and  track  the 
way  students  acquire  knowledge . 

The  U  of  T  researchers  will 
familiarize  the  Australians  with 
the  new  computer  technology  so 
they  can  later  be  involved  in  fur- 
ther testing  to  create  culturally- 
equitable  learning  environments. 


Network  targets  education  market 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 

Varsity  Staff 

An  alliance  of  Canadian  telephone 
companies  wants  to  bring  the  in- 
formation highway  into  Canadian 
homes  and  revolutionize  interac- 
tive education. 

The  Beacon  Initiative,  a  ten 
year,  $8-10  billion  plan  to  up- 
grade local  telephone  systems, 
will  provide  a  seamless  connec- 
tion between  local,  regional  and 


Toronto 
Newspaper  Skills 
Conference 

Saturday f  September  17 

At  Hart  House 
Schedule 

io-li:is        OrganiT.ing  a  Newsroom/Basic  News 

liriS-iXtSO    Arts  and  Culture/Recruitment 

1x30-1:30      Lunch,  Hart  House 

1:30-2:45       Interviewing/Covering  White 
Supremacists 

2:4S-4  Editing/Investigative  Research 

4-S:iS  Libel 

S:iS-6:30       Keynote:  Liz  Renxetti  **Under  30**: 
Twentysomethings  in  the  media 

7:00  INnner,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (^9Yonge) 


For  more  inf  o,  call  the  Varsity  at 
979-Z83X9  or  drop  by  the  registration 
desk  at  the  Varsity  building, 
44  St.  George  Street. 


national  networks.  The  system, 
known  as  a  broadband  network,  is 
expected  to  reach  80  to  90  percent 
of  all  homes  and  businesses  in 
Canada. 

The  network  will  be  capable  of 
transporting  voice,  interactive  full- 
motion  video  and  data  services  at 
a  rate  of  over  1 .5  million  pieces  of 
information  per  second. 

Jocelyn  Cote-O'Hara,  Stentor 
Telecommunications  president 
and  CEO,  said  the  system  will  be 
particularly  useful  in  the  field  of 
education. 

"We  targeted  the  education 
market  as  a  significant  user  of 
what  will  be  increased  stability 
for  these  various  institutions," 
she  said. 

"Tliey  will  be  able  to  connect 
to  each  other  to  access  informa- 
tion and  to  si  ft  through  data  banks 
in  a  more  effective  way  and  in  a 
multimedia  fashion,"  she  said. 

Cote-O'Hara  said  recent  ex- 
perimenis  have  shown  thai  stu- 


dents benefit  from  additional 
taped  lectures,  material  from  video 
libraries,  and  better  access  to  data 
banks. 

'Technology-wise,  it  was  a 
success,"  she  said,  "but  as  an 
applicationary  use,  it  was  very 
well  received  by  both  students 
and  faculty." 

The  ability  of  having  a 
broadband  network  nationally, 
regionally  and  locally  would  per- 
mit educational  institutions  to 
pool  their  resources  together  and 
allow  teaching  to  be  done  by  spe- 
cialists in  various  fields,  said  Cote- 
O'Hara. 

"If  this  country  is  going  to  go 
through  economic  renewal,"  she 
said,  "then  we  have  to  invest  in 
people — invest  in  our  students — 
meaning  putting  the  youth  where 
they  can  leam  anywhere,  anytime 
and  do  so  in  a  way  that  is  more 
interesting  and  topical  and  Cana- 
dian. 

"The  future  should  be  dcfincl 


by  the  people  who  are  going  to  use 
it  —  the  students." 

Some  end  users,  however,  ap- 
plaud the  ideals  the  plan  presents 
but  are  wary  of  the  way  it  will  be 
executed. 

Garelh  Spanglett,  Students' 
Administrative  Council  president, 
said  that  while  he  believes  in  the 
information  highway,  he  does  not 
believe  in  it  being  monopolized. 

"[The  information  highway] 
is  definitely  the  way  of  the  ftj- 
ture,"  he  said,  "but  I  definitely 
subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that 
no  one  should  to  able  to  control 
the  internet. 

"If  you're  asking  me  if  I  think 
it's  a  good  idea  that  (Stentor] 
wants  to  get  everybody  on  -  yes, 
I  do,"  he  said.  "If  you're  asking 
me  if  I  think  one  company  can 
monopolize  it  —  I  doubt  it." 

Stentor  has  also  voiced  a  corn- 
mi  tment  to  include  health caic  and 
cultural  institutions  under  the 
broadband. 


Computer  Conaumables  Buyers  Club 


Hours;  8:30-530  (Sat;  11-1-fax  us) 

Fax  591-6599  or  call  our  voice  mail  at  593-4914 

Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice 

We  cany  only  HI  TECH  computer  supplies 


SEPTEMBER  SPECIAL 

Syquest 
Cartridges 

3M  Data  Cart  &  3M  DC  2120 
/  Sony/3M/Dysan/Maxell  \ 
V        3.5  HD  $9.99  J 

(Cash  paid  for  empty 
HP  II,  IV,  2P  cartridges) 


WITH  THIS  AD 


For  products  you  use  frequently,  and  not  listed  -  fax  Christine  at  591-6599 


DATA  CARTRIDGES 

TOSHIBA  PL  12  DRUM 

$289.00 

LJ25ttU252.BUCK 

$44,58 

L;250TJ252,CaOR 

$53.99 

3M6150 

S23  68 

DISKETTES  (NAME  BRANDS  ONLY) 

EPSON 

3M  CX:2120  3M 

$17.99 

STYLUS  300  SO20O31 

$27.58 

3MDC2120QIC80     bmatted  S1 9.99 

S0NY/3U/DYSAN  3.5HO 

S8.99 

STYLUS  800  SO20025 

$21.89 

3MDC6250  3M 

$32  89 

OPTICAL  DISK  3M  3V,  128MB 

$4999 

SQ-2000 

$71.89 

3M  DC652SMB 

S39  99 

OPTICAL  DISK  3M  S\k  600MB 

$105.99 

SQ-2500 

$2937 

3M  MAGNUS  lOe 

$43.68 

OPTICAL  525, 1.2  GB 

$13945 

SQ-2550S020002 

$3389 

BERNOULUS'A  150MB 

$129  89 

FUJITSU 

MAXELL  8MM  2  308 

S14.89 

TRANSPARENCIES/PAPER 

BREEZE  100 

$14.79 

MAXELL  4MM  CEFmFIED 

$15.39 

HEWLEH  PACKARD 

SONY  8MM  CLEANING  CART 

$FAX 

HP  PLOTTER  PAPER  1 7702T 

$5159 

HPTHINKJET51604A 

$14.39 

SYOOEST/DYNATEK  44MB 

$79.89 

PAINTJET  PAPER  51630S 

$6959 

THINKJET51605B 

$1789 

SYQUEST/DYNATEK  88MB 

$97.50 

3MCG3305 

$24.69 

HPPAmjET51639M 

$2689 

SYQYEST/DYNATEK  105MG 

S79.99 

3MPP2200 

$34.99 

XL-300,  BLK51639A 

$23.96 

SYQUEST  SQ270 

$89.99 

3MCG3300 

$2259 

XL-300.  CYAN51639C 

$26.89 

SYQUEST  SQ200 

$119.89 

THINKJET92261A 

$14.39 

CDREC63MIN 

S2S.99 

INK  JET  CARTRIDGES 

RED51605R 

$17.89 

CD  REC  74MIN 

$29.99 

PAINTWRrTER51606C 

$36.59 

APPLE 

CYAN516068 

$33.89 

LASER  CARTRIDGES  (ORIG) 

STYLEWRrrER 

S28.89 

PAINTJET  XL  51606A 

$3389 

BROTHER 

65OC.CYAN51650C 

S39  89 

APPLE  LASER 

$119.89 

KJ400IN10 

$25.06 

12O0C.CYAN51640C 

$35.89 

APPLE  PERSONAL  LASER 

$95  89 

CANON 

1200C.  BLACK  51640A 

$3199 

EPSON  GQ3500  TONER 

$33  88 

BJ-10BBJ-20,BC-01 

$2499 

500C,  BLACK  51626A 

$2999 

GENICOM  5010  TONER 

$118.99 

BJ-10E/200REFia 

$17.88 

RERLLS  H/CAP 

$19.89 

HP  LASER  ll/lll  ORIGINAL  9229SA  $66.68 

BJ-1%BJI-481 

$21.89 

PORTABLE  51633A 

$23.89 

HP  III  SI  92291 A 

$138.99 

BJ-200BC-02 

$28.99 

IBM/LEXMARK 

HP  IV  92291 A 

$135.89 

BJ-300/BJ-330.  BJI-642 

$26.99 

4079  MAGENTA  138492 

$3399 

HP92274A4L 

$79  99 

BJ-300  RERLL 

$1959 

4079  YELLOW  1380493 

$3399 

HP  LASER  2P  CARTRIIX3E  92275ASaS.e9 

BJ-6O0,BJI-201B 

$641 

3852  BLACK  6293886 

$17  89 

HP11/RECYCLED 

$59.99 

BJ-600.  CYAN 

$9  89 

2852  COLOR  6293888 

$2989 

NEC  LC800  0PC  UNIT 

$143.89 

BJ^O.  BJI-801 

$13.89 

4079  BLACK  1380490 

$24  99 

IBM  LASER  4019  1380200 

SI  93.89 

BX-fl0(V820.BJI-643BK 

$25.65 

4070  1380630 

$2893 

PAN  4450  OPC  UNIT  KXPDMI 

$159.89 

BJC-8C(y820,CYAN 

$37.93 

4076  BLACK  1380620 

S33.99 

RICOH4080 

$164.59 

BJ1080A,J120C 

$3135 

TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS 

TEXAS  MICROLASER 

$138.99 

DIGITAL 

MICROMARC 

$45.23 
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Putting  guns  in  the  hands  of  punk  kids 

Psycho  teenage  girls  dominate  Toronto  Film  Festival 


by  Steve  Gravestock 

Varsity  Staff 

A  few  years  ago,  cinemas  were 
flooded  wilh  body-switching 
movies.  This  year's  answer  to 
that  trend,  at  least  according  to  the 
Toronto  International  Film  Festi- 
val, is  homicidal  women,  specifi- 
cally homicidal  teenage  girls. 

Lolita  is  back,  and  this  lime 
she's  armed. 

At  this  year's  festival  there 
have  been  not  one,  not  two,  but 
three  films  where  young  women 
kill.  It's  a  bleak  development.  Or 
it  would  be,  if  the  movies  weren't 
singularly  outstanding  in  almost 
every  respect.  Even  more  remark- 
able, they  all  approach  the  subject 
from  very  complicated,  very  dif- 
ferent angles. 

Two  of  them  are  dead  ringers, 
though  on  closer  examination,  the 
similarities  are  superficial  at  best. 
Both  New  Zealander  Peter 
Jackson's  Heavenly  Creatures 
and  American  Rafal  Zielinski's 
Fun  are  based  (loosely,  in  Fun 's 
case)  on  actual  events;  and  both 
take  an  almost  pathological 
pseudo-scientific  approach  to  the 
murders.  They're  less  interested 
in  providing  moral  justifications 
for  the  homicides,  or  responding 
with  easy  condemnations,  than  in 
outlining  the  Conditions  that  spark 
the  killings. 

Conditions  is,  of  course,  the 
operative  word.  In  both  films, 
although  the  directors  go  to  exten- 
sive lengths  to  recapture  the  girls' 


mindsets,  there's  a  sense  that  it's 
impossible  to  know  exactly  why 
they  committed  murder. 

It's  this  detached  awareness, 
almost  as  much  as  the  murders 
themselves  and  the  tragic,  deter- 
minist  narrative  structure  (both 
begin  with  the  murders  and  then 
flash  back),  that  makes  the  mov- 
ies such  emotionally  brutal  expe- 
riences. The  filmmakers  create 
teenage  killers  that  are  likable, 
even  lovable,  but  they  don '  t  allow 
the  audience  any  sort  of  comfort- 
able structure  or  solution.  There's 
no  easy  way  to  distance  ourselves 
from  the  events — either  through 
psychology  or  conventional  mo- 
rality. 

Jackson's  Creatures  is  based 
on  a  famous  New  Zealand  murder 
case.  In  1954,  two  teenage  girls, 
Pauline  (Melanie  Lynskey)  and 
Juliet  (Kate  Winslet),  decide  to 
kill  Pauline's  mother. 
.  Jackson  exhaustively  records 
all  of  the  potential  causes.  Both 
girls  were  ill  for  long  periods  of 
time  and  felt  either  abandoned  or 
let  down  by  their  parents.  Juliet 
has  been  left  behind  for  health 
reasons  at  least  once,  and  it  ap- 
pears her  divorce  bound  parents 
intend  to  do  it  again.  Pauline  has 
a  much  better  relationship  with 
her  family,  but  she's  ashamed  of 
them,  and  very  impressed  by 
Juliet's  dignified,  educated  and 
very  British  parents.  The  film 
also  outlines  the  repressive  con- 
ditions that  make  the  girls'  rela- 
tionship so  essentia]  to  them.  (The 


girls'  schoolmates  wear  placards 
around  their  necks,  and  get  chewed 
out  when  they  fail  to  answer  a 
question.  When  they  do,  they  get 
nailed  for  answering  out  of  turn.) 

However,  ultimately,  Jackson 
is  canny  or  courageous  enough  to 
know  that  he  can't  really  explain 
what  happens — he  can  just  record 
it. 

The  film's  principal  virtue  is 
the  way  it  captures  its  characters' 
febrile  mindset.  Jackson  lavishes 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  on 
recreating  the  fantasy  world  the 
young  girls  create  for  themselves 
as  well  as  the  period  they  grew  up 
in.  In  a  truly  inspired  moment  of 
lunacy,  the  girls  actually  walk 
into  the  semi-medieval  fantasy 
land  they've  created  for  them- 
selves, where  the  inhabitants  all 
look  like  they're  composed  of 
plasticine,  and  see  fifties  crooner 
Mario  Lanza  belting  out  a  song. 
(In  a  recent  interview,  Jackson 
admitted  the  wanted  to  make  an 
MTV  style  set-piece,  but  for  the 
fifties.) 

To  some  this  may  seem  pre- 
posterous, but  this  mix  of  effects 
and  live  action  dramatizes  the  fe- 
verish adolescent  nature  of  the 
girls'  devotion  to  one  another. 
Like  the  scene,  their  relationship 
is  contrived  (or  rather  the  giris  act 
contrived),  absurd  and  beautifully 
otherworldly.  It' s  a  fantasy  worid 
we  come  to  cherish,  and  when  it 
comes  crashing  down,  we  mourn 
for  the  girls  as  well  as  their  victim. 

Rafal  Zielinski's  Fun  is  argu- 


Twisting  ancfturning  like 

ably  even  more  daring,  partly 
because  it's  far  more  contempo- 
rary. (Heavenly  CreaturesTCcaWs 
Fritz  Lang's  M,  which  asked  au- 
diences to  sympathize  with  the 
Dusseldorf  child  killer.)  The  film 
deals  with  a  thrill  kill  committed 
by  two  young  girls,  Hillary  (Renee 
Humphrey)  and  Bonnie  (Alicia 
Witt,  best  known  for  her  role  as 
Donna  Hay  ward' s  younger  sister 
in  Twin  Peaks),  who  meet,  con- 
nect and  brutally  murder  a  stranger 
the  very  same  day.  When  asked 
why  they  killed  the  old  woman, 
they  say  they  did  it  for  "fun." 


a  twistie-turnie  thing. 

The  action  centers  on  the  young 
girls'  case  worker  and  a  tabloid 
journalist  who's  writing  a  story 
about  them.  The  film  is  as  feverish 
in  its  depiction  of  adolescent  pas- 
sions as  Heavenly  Creatures,  but 
adds  a  cool  nihilistic  tone.  Fun 
may  be  the  first  truly  industrial 
movie,  with  grating,  dissonant 
dance  music,  and  purposely  dis- 
ruptive credits  (they  run  back- 
wards). 

At  points,  it  adopts  a  pseudo- 
documentary  style,  wilh  the  in- 
teraction between  the  girls  and  the 
adults  shot  in  blurry,  dim,  black 


(or  rather  grey)  and  while.  The 
emotionally-charged  interaction 
between  the  two  girls  is  shot  in 
colour,  suggesting  the  sterile  na- 
ture of  the  girls'  exchanges  wilh 
the  adult  world. 

The  visual  contrast  establishes 
a  seemingly  unbridgeable  rift  be- 
tween the  two  worlds.  And  noth- 
ing that  goes  on  in  the  movie 
suggests  any  real,  potential  points 
of  contact.  On  the  few  occasions 
where  the  girls  do  seem  to  connect 
with  their  elders,  the  moments 
seem  entirely  ephemeral,  domi- 
Please  see  "Psycho,"  page  17 


Oh  noooo!! 
I  wish  I  could  join  the 
Varsity!! 

Why,  you  can  Mr.  Bill 
Really  Mr.  Hands? 


Sure.  Anyone  can.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
drop  by  44  St.  George  Street,  or  call  979- 
2831  for  more  information.  Today  is  an 
especially  good  day  to  drop  by,  because  it's 

the  Varsity's  Open  House.  Seminars  are 
being  held  all  day  from  1 1  -5.  Free  pop  and 
chips.  We  can  head  over  right  now.  It's  just 
across  the  street.  You  go  first...  and  watch 
out  for  cars,  Mr.  Bill. 


Ohy  noooo!!!! 


{  Your  parents  say  you  never  write.  Send  'em  this  ad.  | 
I  1 

Dear  Parental  Units, 


Well,  things  here  at  are  just  great.  Except 

{  University  Name} 

for  .  Just  today,  said  I  better  get  up  to 

{  Hardest  Course]  {  Toughest  Prof| 

speed.  Fast.  That  s  why  I  want  a  Compaq  Presario. 

In  fact,  insists  on  it.  He/ she  says  Presario 

[  Current  Flame} 

comes  with  all  the  software  Til  need  already  pre -installed. 
It  sets  up  in  minutes.  And  it's  real  easy.  So  I  cov^^^  he  using  this 
computer  right  away,  instead  of  wasting  time 
figuring  out  how  to  use  a  computer. 

I  even  asked  aboi 

{  Computer  Nerd  Down  The  Hall} 

Presario  and  she/he  says  Fortune  magazine  ^^^M*- 
has  named  it  a  Product  of  the  Year:  With  a 

killer  3 -year  warranty,"  their  24-hour  suppoi  t  '  ^^^^vtr 


hotline,  and  a  price  of  just  ,  the  Compa 

{  See  Your  Compaq  UtALhR] 

Presario  could  really  help  me  succeed  here  at  _ 


{ School  Nickname} 

Which  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  flunking  out  and 


becoming  ,  don't  you  think? 


{  MoM's  Worst  Nightmare} 

Love, 


5 


{  Pet  Name  Thev  Called  You  When  You  Were  Six} 


RS.:  Any  contribution  to  my  continued  success  would  be  much  appreciated. 

For  your  convenience,  I  accept:  □  Cash   □  Cheque  □  Visa  □  Mastercard 

I  I 

COMPAa 

F^ir  mtm*  irU^ormition,  indudir^ Frn- Cukk- Tu  Bu\ii^  YfMU- I-800-S67-16I6.  ^ Cooifuq  Cocnputcr  Corporation  Ml  n^t>  mmnJ  Compaq,  Rrf^cmJ  U  S  pMml  and  Tndrnurk  OfBcr 
PiTsano  IS  a  trademark  ol  Compaq  Compulrr  Corporation  •the  Prrano435  ••i-vcar  limited  warrants 
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I  Like  It  Like  That 

Darnell  Martin 
USA 

Darnell  Martin's  /  Like  It  Like 
That  is  full  of  raw,  anarchic  en- 
ergy. Set  in  the  Bronx,  the  story  is 
about  a  young  black  and  Latino 
couple  raising  three  children  in 
difficult,  impoverished  circum- 
stances. Although  the  film  is  es- 
sentially a  drama,  it's  directed  at 
the  faster  pace  of  a  comedy,  and 
the  end  result  is  frenetic  and  charm- 
ing (if  overlong  by  about  20  min- 
utes). 

Chino  (Jon  Seda)  and  Lisette 
(Lauren  Velez)  have  fairly  tradi- 
tional roles  in  their  marriage.  This 
changes  during  a  blackout,  when 
Chino  attempts  to  loot  a  local 
stereo  store.  He  gets  caught  and 
jailed,  and  Lisette  is  faced  with  a 
new  role  of  providing  for  her  chil- 
dren. She  starts  with  a  totally 
unrealistic  goal  of  becoming  a 
model  —  she  even  borrows  her 
transvestile  brother's  falsies  — 
and  ends  by  finding  a  place  for 
herself  as  an  assistant  to  a  small 
record  producer. 

Lisette's  new  role  sparks 
changes  in  her  family's  arrange- 
ment. Chino  finds  it  difficult  to 
accept  his  wife's  new  independ- 
ent earning  power,  and  must  find 
a  way  to  include  sensitivity  into 
his  definition  of  male  strength. 
Her  oldest  boy  Li'l  C  (Tomas 
Melly)  accepts  so  much  respon- 
sibility for  his  parents'  problems 
that  he  tries  to  assume  an  adult 
role  in  order  to  help  them.  This 
child  actor  is  a  very  soulful  kid;  his 
eyes  express  so  much  emotion 
and  experience  that  you  can  feel 
his  tension  and  helplessness. 

Of  course,  Lisette's  transfor- 
mation is  the  focal  point  of  the 
film.  Although  she  is  introduced 
as  a  dedicated  wife  and  mother, 
the  events  of  the  film  allow  her  to 
develop  her  own  interests  and 
talents.  It's  as  if  this  opportunity 
to  discover  parts  of  her  own  self 
allows  her  to  come  back  to  her 
family  commitment  with  renewed 
energy. 

The  emphasis  that  this  film 
puts  on  family  may  not  match  the 
"official"  feminist  agenda  most 
media  presents  as  the  one  and 
only  interpretation  of  feminist 
goals,  but  it's  a  very  refreshing 
affirmation  of  what  thousands  of 
family  women  do  everyday. 

Sharon  Ouderkirk 

Medecins  de  Coeun 
Doctors  With  Heart 

Tahani  Racked 
Canada 

In  the  opening  sequence  of 
Medecins  de  Coeur,  Dr  Rejean 


Thomas  chairs  a  discussion  by 
students  on  the  question  of 
whether  medicine  is  an  art  or  a 
science.  Most  of  the  students  call 
out  "science"  until  a  disputing 
faction,  clearly  saavy  to  the  trick 
questions  of  educators,  begin  to 
call  out  "art." 

Dr.  Thomas  explains  that  al- 
though science  is  popularly  per- 
ceived to  be  the  basis  of  medicine, 
the  events  of  the  years  since  AIDS 
erupted  have  changed  or  under- 
mined this  assumption. 
Dr.Thomas  specializes  in  the 
treatment  of  this  dreaded  disease. 
He  has  devoted  most  of  the  years 
since  his  graduation  (in  1 979)  to 
research,  conferences  and  hands- 
on  care  of  patients.  What  he  and 
hiscollcagues  atClinique  L' Actuel 
have  learned  has  changed  their 
approach  to  medicine  forever. 

This  fascinating  documentary 
focuses  on  many  of  the  ethical  and 
moral  issues  surrounding  the  AIDS 
crisis.  In  the  course  of  several 
round  table  discussions,  the  doc- 
tors present  scenarios  centering 
on  real-life  patients.  The  level  of 
discussion  that  follows  is  intense, 
intelligent  and  thought-provok- 
ing. There  are  no  easy  answers  to 
such  questions,  and  what  you 
think  you  might  answer  if  you 
yourself  were  asked  the  ques- 
tions, would  likely  alter  after  you 
hear  these  amazingmen  and  women 
debate  the  issues. 

For  example,  a  drug  addict  who 
is  infected  with  the  HIV  virtis  is 
shooting  up  with  her  own  blood 
mixed  in  with  cocaine.  This  is 
called  "booting"  and  apparently 
results  in  agreaterhigh.  Although 
she  warns  her  addict  friends  not  to 
use  her  needles  because  she  is 
infected,  several  choose  to  do  so 
anyway.  In  some  cases,  it's  be- 
cause the  addiction  is  so  strong 
that  Ihey  are  desperate;  in  others, 
the  high  risk  acts  as  its  own  high. 

My  immediate  emotional  re- 
sponse was  expressed  by  a  par- 
ticipant who  called  it  "criminal 
behaviour."  He  felt  that  she  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
police  and  in  some  way  discour- 
aged from  this  activity  that  is 
clearly  putting  others  at  risk  to 
contract  HIV.  But  Drs.  Thomas, 
Olivier  and  Marchand  have  a  dif- 
ferent take.  If  they  choose  to  re- 
port her,  they  have  broken  their 
code  of  confidentiality. 

Although  that  might  seem  like 
a  necessary  betrayal  in  the  war  on 
AIDS,  their  reputation  as  trust- 
worthy doctors  is  what  keeps  at- 
risk  peoplecoming  into  the  clinic. 
If  the  word  were  to  hit  the  streets 
thai  they  turned  in  a  young 
woman,  they  would  be  rendered 
effectively  useless.  Years  of  hard 
work  would  go  down  the  drain 
without  the  existence  any  other 


clinic  to  take  their  place  and  serve 
the  daily  needs  of  people  with 
AIDS. 

Lest  you  think  that  these  doc- 
tors are  merely  indulging  in  a  kind 
of  convenient  morality  that  has 
no  standards  beyond  their  own 
requirements,  be  assured  that  the 
display  of  real  emotion  and  caring 
on  the  part  of  these  professionals 
is  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
seen  on  film.  These  doctors  are 
basically  working  without  a  net. 
When  they  began  their  care-giv- 
ing, they  had  no  medicine,  no 
research,  and  no  diagnostic  tools, 
and  yet  they  found  ways  to  work 
in  this  darkness. 

The  entire  documentary  is 
about  reintroducing  the  art  of 
medicine  to  the  existing  science. 
Experimentation,  research,  crea- 
tive guesswork  arc  their  main  tools 
now,  and  these  men  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  intellectual  challenge, 
while  grieving  daily  for  the  rea- 
sons for  their  lifework. 

Sharon  Ouderkirk 

Muriel's  Wedding 

Paul  f.  Hogan 
Australia 

Writer  and  director  Paul  J.  Hogan's 
first  feature  Muriel's  Wedding  is 
about  a  young  woman's  physical 


After  being  dumped  by  her 
bitchy  girlfriends,  Muriel  runs 
away  from  her  bullying,  blowhard 
father  and  passive  mother.  She's 
in  search  of  a  husband  and  a  life 
created  in  the  dreams  of  advertis- 
ers. The  rest  of  the  film  is  a  de- 
lightful comedy  about  bringing 
Muriel  into  the  nineties. 

Magazines  are  calling  the  nine- 
ties the  "white  trash  decade"  and 
it's  hard  to  miss  the  ironic  com- 
mentary on  the  more  vulgar  pur- 


Kaurismaki  fills  his  film  with 
sight  gags  and  comic  silences.  Ini- 
tially, it's  very  fiinny,  but  when 
humour  becomes  repetitive  and 
predictable  the  film  wears  thin. 
Take  Care  of  Your  Scarf,  Tatjana 
runs  only  65  minutes  but  feels 
longer.  It  is  a  slight,  aimless  effort 
compared  with  the  director' s  other 
films  like  Shadows  in  Paradise 
and  Ariel,  but  certainly  worth  a 
look  for  hard  core  fans  of  the 
director. 


is  so  expensive  that  even  a  local 
government  official  can't  afford 
it. 

Ermo  then  becomes  obsessed 
with  the  TV,  and  with  the  cur- 
rency she  needs  to  purchase  it.  In 
short  order  she  is  working  in  a 
restaurant,  making  her  noodles. 
She  then  discovers  she  can  make 
more  money  selling  blood,  which 
she  begins  to  do  with  frightening 
regularity .  Soon  she  iscarrying  on 
an  affair  with  the  man  next  door, 


Back  to  Back,  Face  to  Face:  "Do  you  know  the  way  to  San  Jose?" 


suits  of  popular  culture.  Muriel 's 
Wedding  is  a  contribution  to  this 
trend.  Flashy  weddings,  political 
schmoozing,  lazy,  self-indulgent 
TV  addicts,  are  all  fair  game.  Muriel 
grows  past  her  seemingly  instinc- 
tive desire  for  trash  to  become  a 
somewhat  more  thoughtful 
woman.  The  title  of  the  film  could 
really  be  Muriel 's  Education  ex- 
cept with  the  proviso  that  she'll 
always  like  watching  her  wedding 
videos.  But  by  the  end  of  the  film. 


Total  Balalaika  Show,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  documentary  of  an 
outdoor  concert  in  front  of 50,000 
people  in  Helsinki  featuring  the 
Leningrad  Cowboys,  Kaurismaki 
favorites,  and  Russia' s  Red  Army 
Chorus.  Surprisingly,  this  works. 

The  Cowboys  perform  songs 
like  "Gimme  AH  Your  Lovin'" 
"Sweet  Home  Alabama",  and 
"Delila."  The  chorus  also  backs 
the  Cowboys  as  they  perform 
"Volga  Boat  Men"  and  other 


Muriel's  Weding:  Say  "I  do 

and  psychological  makeover. 
Muriel  lives  in  the  Australian  sea- 
side town  of  Porpoise  Spit,  and 
dreams  of  a  li  fe  that  would  closely 
resemble  an  ABBA  song. 

Unfortunately  forMuriel,  she's 
Uving  in  the  nineties  and  it's  not 
just  her  taste  in  music  that' s  dated: 
her  ambition  is  to  be  a  bride  (she 
plays  the  video  of  Charles  and 
Diana  obsessively  —  outcome  is 
clearly  irtelevant  to  her  fantasy) 
and  her  personal  appearance  is 
worse  than  dated:  it's  devoid  of 
style. 


Lauren  Velez  is  smokin'  as  Lisette  in  /  Like  It  Like  That. 


,"  somebody. 

she  gets  the  punchline:  there's  an 
expiry  date  on  happily  ever  after. 

Sharon  ijuderkirk 

Take  Care  of  Your 
Scarf,  Tatjana 

Aki  Kaurismaki 
Finland  /  Germany 

Total  Balalaika  Show 

Aki  Kaurismaki 
Finland 

Shot  in  beautiful  black  and  white. 
Take  Care  of  Your  Scarf,  Tatjana 
concerns  two  fortyish  self  styled 
"rockers,"  named  Valto  and 
Reino,  one  an  avid  coffee  drinker 
and  the  other  a  vodka  guzzler. 
These  guys  are  unbelievably  taci- 
turn, as  we  soon  find  out  when 
they  meet  Tatjana,  an  Estonian 
looking  to  get  back  to  Tallinn,  and 
Klaudia,  her  companion  from 
Russia.  Tatjana  speaks  a  little 
Finnish  and  Klaudia  none  at  all. 
As  for  the  guys,  they  barely  speak. 

What  ensues  is  absurdist  and 
droll,  like  many  of  Kaurismaki's 
films.  Instead  of  talking  to  the 
women,  Valto  and  Reino  drink 
coffee  and  vodka,  smoke  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  cigarettes,  listen 
to  rockabilly,  and  generally  avoid 
anything  resembling  eye  contact 
with  Tatjana  and  Klaudia. 


traditional  Russian  songs.  The 
artangcments  are  surprisingly  in- 
ventive, making  the  filmextremely 
listenable,  though  the  Cowboys' 
zany  stage  anfics  grow  quickly 
tiresome.  Watch  for  the  killer 
version  of  Dylan's  "Knockin' 
On  Heaven's  Door." 

Craig  Vickers 

Ermo 

Zhou  Xiaowen 
China 

Ermo  is  a  middle  aged  peasant 
woman  living  in  a  remote  village  in 
China.  She  sells  "twisty  noo- 
dles" in  a  local  village  to  support 
her  husband,  who  is  infirm  and 
incapable  of  working,  and  her  son. 
The  latter  is  always  at  their  neigh- 
bour's  house  since  they  own  the 
only  television  in  the  community. 
This  proves  to  be  a  source  of 
resentment  for  Ermo,  and  part  of 
a  larger  feud  she  is  having  with  the 
woman  next  door. 

What  is  ensues  is  not  your 
basic  noble  peasant  movie.  When 
Ermo  and  the  man  next  door  go  to 
a  large  nearby  town  to  sell  some 
baskets  Ermo  made,  they  get  a 
very  good  price  for  them.  While  in 
town  they  artange  to  meet  in  the 
town's  department  store.  There 
Ermo  sees  a  television  with  a  29 
inch  screen  and  she  is  told  that  it 


eaung  in  restaurants,  and  discov- 
ering wonderful  consumer  items 
such  as  wrinkle  cream. 

The  film  can  be  seen  as  a  meta- 
phor for  what  is  happening  in 
Chinaloday  as  it  slowly  embraces 
a  free  market  society.  But  that 
doesn't  get  in  the  way  of  the 
Zhou's  basic  story  of  a  head- 
strong, independent  woman.  By 
turns  poignant  and  hilarious,  Ermo 
is  ultimately  about  the  emptiness 
of  being  a  modem  consumer, 
whether  it  be  in  the  East  or  the 
West. 

Craig  Vickers 

Back  to  Back,  Face  to 
Face 

Huang  Jian  Xi 
China /Hong  Kong 

In  a  recent  article  in  Film  Com- 
ment that  examined  film  censor- 
ship in  China  one  film  director 
stated  that  the  reasons  for  censor- 
ing or  banning  a  film  are  not  known 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  haphaz- 
ardness  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment censors. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult for  filmmakers  as  they  are 
usually  not  told  why  a  film  is 
banned  or  shut  down  in  produc- 
tion. 

This  may  partly  explain  why  a 
film  like  Back  to  Back,  Face  to 
Face  didn't  run  afoul  of  the  au- 
thorities. Huang's  film  doesn't 
pretend  to  be  anything  other  than 
a  vicious  satire  of  politics  and 
bureaucracy  in  contemporary 
China. 

The  central  character,  Wang  has 
been  acting  director  of  the  local 
cultural  centre  for  ten  years  and 
aspires  to  the  position  of  director. 
But  he  is  passed  over,  for  reasons 
of  internal  party  politics,  for  some- 
one from  another  city  and  with  a 
completely  different  background. 
Wang  then  sets  out  to  discredit 
and  ultimately  dispose  of  his  new 
rival. 

The  film's  characters  are  fully 
fleshed  out  (they  never  stand  in 
for  types)  which  makes  the  whole 
thing  highly  believable.  They  talk 
a  great  deal,  and  are  very  con- 
cerned about  losing  their  jobs. 
The  work  they  perform,  or  don't 
perform,  is  another  matter  en- 
tirely, as  we  never  actually  see 
anyone  doing  any  work.  People 
instead  read  newspapers,  play 
board  games  and  converse. 

There  are  some  touching  mo- 
ments as  well  as  highly  dramatic 
ones,  but  for  the  most  part.  Back 
to  Back,  Face  to  Face  is  a  hilari- 
ous, laugh  out  loud  satire  of  poli- 
tics in  action. 

Craig  Vickers 
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Can  You  Name  Three  Good  Charlie  Sheen  Movies? 

TU  first  15  people  to  drop  Ll|  44  St.  Geopqe  Street  and  do  so  will  win  a  double  pass  to  an  advance 
linq  of  the  sure-  to-U-cl  assic  Sheen  opus,  Terminal  X^elccify,  Tkis  not-to-te-missed  event  will 


scpeeni 


take  place  on  Thursday,  SeptemUp  15  at  7:00  PM  at  tke  Holl  Ljwood  Tkeatpe,  1519  Yonqe  Street. 


Is  your  idea 
of  luxury 
macaroni  and 
cheese? 


AJmdbow  to  the 
Toronto  FQmFestivcd 


The  Smile 

Claude  Miller 
France 

Claude  Miller,  a  usually  reliable 
^accioi  {The  Accompanist,  Garde 
a  Vue),  misfires  with  his  laiesi 
film,  which  is  about  an  older  man 
falling  in  love  with  a  much  younger 
woman. 

Pierre  Francois  is  fiftyish  psy- 
chiatrist who  runs  a  psychiatric 
home  in  rural  France.  He  is  diag- 
nosed with  a  heart  condition  and, 
fearing  that  he  is  going  to  die  soon, 
begins  to  dwell  on  his  existence. 
He  meets  Odile,  a  young  woman 
in  her  twenties,  and  falls  instantly 
in  love. 

To  complicate  this  1 '  amour  fou 
is  the  fact  that  Odile  wants  to 
become  a  stripper. 

Miller's  film  is  a  comedy,  and 
it  does  contain  some  very  funny 


scenes.  The  direaion  is  quirky, 
inventive  and  often  visually  ap- 
pealing. But  the  sheer  ridiculous- 
ness of  the  situation,  the  way  the 
events  unfold,  and  the  ludicrous 
ending,  makes  The  Smile  occa- 
sionally embarrassing  to  watch. 

Odile  is  never  presented  as 
anything  more  than  a  potential 
play  thing  for  Pierre  Francois.  She 
is  continually  playing  with  her 
bottom  lip  like  a  little  girl  con- 
fronted with  candy,  and  really 
enjoys  teasing  men.  She  wants  to 
become  a  stripper  because  she 
wants  to  make  the  men's  "balls 
burst." 

It  is  apparent  that  Miller  did 
not  set  out  to  make  a  willfully 
misogynist  film(there  arc  fewer 
scenes  meant  to  titillate  than  a 
standard  Hollywood  feature)  but 
he  has  made  a  shockingly  naive 
one. 

Craig  Vickers 


There's  nothing  wrong  with  a  hearty  serving  of  "Student  Helper," 
but  you  should  be  able  to  afford  some  variety  on  your  plate.  That's 
why  you  should  check  out  Bank  of  Montreal's  new  Student  Loan. 

You  can  apply  for  a  loan  of  up  to  $5,000  for  each  year  of  5  years 
of  undergraduate  study,  up  to  $20,000  in  total,  and  up  to  $10,000 
for  2  years  of  post-graduate  studies^  You'll  be  taking  advantage  of 
special  student  interest  rates,  and  you  just  have  to  make  interest 
payments  while  you're  still  in  school.  You'll  also  get  a  quick  answer 
to  your  loan  request. 

To  find  out  more,  just  drop  by  your  nearest  Bank  of  Montreal 
branch.  And  while  you're  there,  ask  us  how  else  we  can  ease 
the  pressure— a  discount  on  day-to-day  banking,  special  Bank  of 
Montreal  MasterCard"  cards,  and  more.  You  might  find  it  easier 
to  balance  your  account  and  your  meals. 


St.  George  &  Bloor     College  &  Beverley     Bloor  &  Bay 
867-4663  979-2721  927-5915 


•Available  lo  full-llme  students,  entering  any  year  of  post-secondary  education  at  a  recognized  Canadian  community  college 
university,  or  polyiechnical  school  Bank  of  Montreal  eligibility  and  credit  requirements  must  be  met  See  your  branch  for 
complete  details  "  MasterCard  is  a  registered  trade  mark  of  MasterCard  International  Inc  Bank  of  Montreal  is  a  registered  user 


B 


Bank  of  Montreal 


IT  is  POSSIBLE 


Row,  row,  row  your  boat... 


THUMP!!! 


Golden  Hawk  Discovers  Turf 
at  Varsity  Stadium!! 


Varsity  Football  vs  Laurier 

Saturday  Sept.  17 
Tailgate  Party  at  11:30am 
Game  Time  2:00pm 
Get  your  Spirit  Challenge  Ballot! 
You  could  win  tuition  for  a  year! 


Tickets  Adults$8  Students  $4 
Seasons  Passes  Available  for  $20.  Gives  entrance  to  all  home 
Football,  Volleyball,  Basketball,  and  Hockey. 
Available  at  the  Athletic  Centre! 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  Street,  Toronto 
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Exploring  the  complexity  of  the 
family  with  Eat  Drink  Man  Woman 

Ang  Lee's  new  film  proves  to  be  a  feast  for  the  senses  and  the  mind 


by  Sharon  Ouderkirk 
Varsity  Staff 

Director  Ang  Lee  has  commented 
on  the  irony  that  families  exist  as 
a  result  of  sex,  and  yet  it  is  often 
the  most  difficult  subject  for  par- 
ents andchildren  to  discuss.  Com- 
munication between  parents  and 
children  is  often  a  tenuous  balance 
between  the  need  to  nurture  and 
the  avoidance  of  uncomfortable 
subjects. 

Ang  Lee's  new  film  Eat  Drink 
Man  Woman  focuses  on  two  life- 
giving  functions — eating  and  sex 
— and  the  ways  in  which  we  ritu- 
alize these  activities  to  provide 
buffers  against  awkward  subjects. 

Tao  Chu  (Sihung  Lung)  is  a 
widower  with  three  rebellious 
daughters  on  his  hands.  Although 
he  silently  observes  them,  and 
recognizes  their  individual  char- 
acteristics, he  is  unable  to  reach 
them  with  his  words.  Instead,  he 
uses  his  renowned  culinary  skills 
to  express  his  love  and  his  desire 
to  nurture  and  protect  them.  (A 
word  of  warning:  the  scenes  of 
preparing  the  food  are  very  sen- 
suous and  appetizing.  Be  pre- 
pared to  crave  properly  prepared, 
authentic  Chinese  food  for  days 
afterward).  The  three  daughters 
respond  to  his  efforts  in  different 
ways.  Jia-Jen  (Quei-Mei  Yang), 
the  oldest,  is  a  schoolteacher  who 
has  been  mourning  a  lost  love  for 


ten  years.  Seemingly  devoted  to 
her  father,  she  is  openly  accepting 
of  her  sisters'  assumption  that 
she  will  take  care  of  their  father  in 
his  senior  years. 

Jia-Chien  is  an  ambitious  ex- 
ecutive with  an  active  sex  life.  Her 
open  rebellion  against  her  father  is 
the  source  of  many  fights.  Jia- 
Ning  (Yu-Wen  Wang)  is  a  young 
student  at  a  point  in  her  life  when 
she  is  more  influenced  by  her 
friends  than  her  family.  In  many 
ways,  she  is  outside  the  family 
drama  —  she  lacks  her  older  sis- 
ters' passion. 

The  family  members  are  locked 
into  their  roles,  but  the  events  of 
the  film  create  the  necessary  fric- 
tion that  will  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
spin  them  away  from  each  other 
and  toward  their  destiny.  The 
Sunday  dinner  ritual  manifests 
the  stasis  that  is  at  the  heart  of 
their  problem.  The  father  pre- 
pares for  hours,  and  yet  since  he 
has  lost  the  use  of  his  tastebuds, 
he  is  unable  to  enjoy  his  efforts. 
The  daughters  interrupt  thcirlives 
to  attend  the  dinner,  and  the  end 
result  is  an  evening  of  avoiding 
any  real  closeness.  This  mori- 
bund pattern  begins  to  shift  when 
Jia-Chien  (Chaien-Lien  Wu) 
makes  a  "little  announcement." 
She's  moving  out.  This  "little 
announcement"  is  the  first  of 
many  such  revelations  at  the  din- 
ner table.  Each  one  is  progres- 


sively more  surprising  and  more 
serious  —  pregnancy,  sudden 
marriages,  and  drastic  career 
changes  all  play  a  part  in  altering 
the  family  arrangement  —  until 
Mr.  Chu  makes  his  own  announce- 
ment that  shocks  and  infuriates 
his  children. 

The  comedy  of  these  meals 
exists  in  what  is  not  expressed. 
It's  the  tension  between  the  un- 
spoken depth  of  the  love  that 
binds  this  family  together,  and  the 
outward  activity  that  separates 
them.  As  audiences,  we  see  the 
events  that  lead  up  to  the  an- 
nouncements; we  understand  the 
ways  in  which  the  daughters  are 
maturing  and  becoming  women. 
Mr.  Chu  only  sees  the  final  mo- 
ment after  the  change  is  irrevers- 
ible. His  reaction  is  humourous  in 
a  rather  poignant  way.  Although 
not  quite  sure  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, we  know  he  sees  the  right- 
ness  of  it  all.  He  lets  his  children 
go  with  a  graceful  strength. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Jia-Chien 
starts  out  a  successful  business- 
woman and  also  ends  that  way,  in 
many  ways,  she  undergoes  the 
biggest  transformation.  Openly 
rebellious  at  the  beginning,  it  isn't 
long  before  we  see  that  she  is  truly 
her  father's  daughter.  It  is  she 
alone  of  the  family  who  has  inher- 
ited his  great  culinary  gifts,  and  it 
is  her  ambition  and  drive  that  he 
recognizes  and  admires. 


Filling  their  face  with  family 

The  final  scene  is  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  these  two  former 
nemeses.  She  has  cooked  for  him 
in  what  will  be  the  final  meal  in  the 
family  home,  and  they  are  both 
looking  forward  to  the  impending 
changes  in  their  lives.  In  a  moment 
of  silence,  she  looks  up  and  calls 
him  "Father."  He 'responds 
"Daughter"  and  in  that  moment 
both  know  the  depth  of  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  film,  there  is  nothing 
unspoken,  nothing  left  unsaid. 




Toronto's  Hottest 
Internet  Provider 

-the-Wire — ] 

?NTnR FACED  INTERNET  for  \S|indffl>ys 

M  50%  Off  Startup  Fees 
[•      for  New  Accounts  in 
September  with  valid 
f       U.  of  T.  Student  I.D. 

iiia  -Vy-^b  wiih  MoilAlC 

(416) 

GO  BACK  WITH  A  MAC! 

NO  PAYMENTS,  NO  INTEREST 'TILL  FEB.  1, 1995!* 


Macintosh  LC475 


68LC040  Processor  (no  nnath  co-processor) 

25  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 

Choice  of  1 60MB  or  250MB  hard  disk 

Choice  of  14"  Plus  (.28)  or  Macintosh  (.26)  Display 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 


■ 
■ 


Authorized  Dealer 
Pricing  indicated  is  for  complete  system  purchase 
only  (CPU,  Printer  and  Keyboard) 

July.  23  to  Oct.  2.  U  of  T  I.D.  Required. 


Macintosh  LC575 


68LC040  Processor 

33MHz.  Clock  Speed 

Upgradable  to  PowerPC  (when  available) 

Built-in  Trinitron  14"  Colour  Display 

Built-in  CD-300  CD-ROM  Drive 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 


4/ 1 60MB  With  Plus  14"  Display 

4/ 1 60MB  with  Macintosh  14"  Display 

8/250MB  With  Plus  14"  Display 
8/250MBwith  Macintosh  14"  Display 


$1,330. 
$1,500. 


$1,700. 
$1,870.  I 


8/250MB  with  CD-300  (Built-in  14"  Display)  $2,340. 


Choose  Your  Printer 


Power  Macintosh  6 1 00/60 


The  'Next  Generation'  Macintosh  is  here! 
PowerPC  60 1  Processor 
60  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 

Super-Fast  Graphics  With  32,000  Colours 
1 6-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 


Stylewriter  II 


$350. 


Color  Stylewriter  Pro 


$700. 


Personal  LaserWriter  300 


$660. 


Choose  Your  Keyboard 


8/ 1 60MB  With  Plus  1 4"  Display  $2,450. 

8/ 1 60MB  With  Macintosh  1 4"  Display  $2,620. 

8/250MB,  CD-300i  with  Plus  14"  Display  $2,970. 

8/250MB,  CD-300i  with  Macintosh  1 4"  Display  $3, 1 40. 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Mac,  Macintosh,  LaserWriter,  Stylewriter,  LC  and  Quadra  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
Some  Items  may  not  be  exactly  as  illustrated.  *  O.A.C.  SEE  STORE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


AppleDesign  Keyboard 
Apple  Extended  Keyboard  II 


$120. 
$150. 


VISIT  US  FOR 
OTHER 
IN  STORE 
SPECIALS! 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Computer  Shop 

214  College  Sc.  3rd  Floor 
4l6-»7»-7M7 


UofT 
Bookstore 


At  last. . . 
affordable  cellular 
you'll  find 
everywhere! 

Affordable  Cellular  for  safety  and 
convenience.. .and  there  couldn't  be 
a  smarter  time  to  get  it! 

$19.95  a  month:  that's  Amigo  Safety! 

Amigo  Safety  is  the  cellular  package  that's  perfect  for 
people  concerned  with  safety  on  the  road.  For  only 
$19.95  a  month,  you  can  put  Amigo  Safety  in  your  car  - 

so  you  can  reach  others -and  they  can  reach  you!  If  you  drive  during  the  school  year  isn't  that  kind  of  safety 
and  security  the  perfect  reason  to  have  cellular?  And  now  Amigo  makes  it  so  affordable! 

$29.95  a  month:  that's  Amigo  Personal!   ^^JM  That's  all  it  costs  to  be  talking  anywhere. 

And  it  includes  free  calling  every  weekend!  Amigo  Personal  ■■■■H  is  fully  portable  -  so  you  can  contact  whoever 
...wherever!  Friends  or  family  while  you're  driving  around  ^^H^H  or  walking  home  from  a  late  night  class. 
Call  it  personal  freedom  like  you  never  had  it  before!  K      Because  it's  affordable  like  never  before! 

How  does  it  work?  Couldn't  be  easier.  When  you  get  your  Amigo  Safety  or  Amigo  Personal  package  you'll  find 
it  contains  an  easy-to-follow  instruction  booklet  along  with  video  cassette  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have.  Just  follow  the  simple  instructions  and  you'll  be  ready  to  make  your  first  cellular  call  in  just  moments. 
How  do  you  pay  for  Amigo?  That's  easy,  too.  Your  monthly  fee  plus  any  calling  time-charges  and  taxes 
will  appear  automatically  on  your  monthly  credit  card  statement.  How  do  you  order  Amigo?  Easiest  of 
all.  Just  call  this  number  and  we'll  have  your  new  Amigo  to  you  within  forty-eight  hours! 

caiinox..  1-800-704-2472 

Or  look  for  Amigo  in  stores  where  you  shop  everyday. 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL  OFFER:  Prepay  now  -  get  long  distance  at  1/2  price! 


Amigo  Safety:  $149.95 

Prepay  the  first  8  months  and  we'll  give  you 
50%  off  the  cost  of  all  your  Canadian  long 
distance  calls!  Simply  prepay  your  Amigo 
service-  and  enjoy  the  reward  of  half-price 
long  distance  calling! 


Amigo  Personal:  $229.95 

Prepay  the  first  8  months  and  we'll  give  you  50%  off  the 
cost  of  all  your  Canadian  long  distance  calls  -  in  addition  to 
free  local  calling  all  weekend  already  included  with  Amigo 
Personal!  Free  weekends  plus  half-price  long  distance  call- 
ing -  just  for  paying  the  regular  monthly  fee  in  advance! 


Away  at  school?  What  better  time  to  have  Amigo! 

Back  to  School  Special  Offer  valid  until  September  30,  1994.  Prepaid  offers  are  non  refundable. 
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Double  bill  proves  to  be  of  two  minds 


The  Gospels  Accordingly      CrAzY  LuV  XB^zYi  either  end  of  the  spectrum 


by  JeffBlundell 

Varsity  Staff 


One  thumb  up,  one  thumb  down.  Rarely  does  a 
theatre  double-bill  provide  a  contrast  as  sharp  as  The 
Gospels  Accordingly,  and  CrAzY  LuV,  presently 
sharing  the  stage  at  the  Tarragon. 

Despite  its  unwieldy  and  perplexing  name.  The 
Gospels  Accordingly,  is  full  of  realist  presentation  of 
sexual  politics  and  family  values.  Set  in  a  basement 
family  room  on  New  Year's  Eve,  it  shows  four 
cousins  and  a  family  friend  reminiscing  about,  ration- 
alizing, and  in  some  cases  regretting,  their  past. 

Far  from  being  a  Big  Chill  impersonation,  the 
inclusion  of  alcohol,  violence  and  sexual  tension  into 


this  passionate  Italian  family  keeps  the  stage  active 
andengaging  throughout  the  onc-hourperformance. 

It  is  the  juxtaposition  of  this  crowded,  fast  moving 
room  with  dialog  that  is  personal  and  sometimes 
uncomfortably  honest  that  is  the  strength  of  the 
play.  Fab  Filippo  who  wrote,  performs  in  and  co- 
directed  Gospels,  shows  numerous  times  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  audiences  to  listen  without  clearing 
the  stage  of  distractions.  By  serving  real  words  out 
of  real  people's  mouths,  Filippo  has  found  a  working 
mixture  of  action,  comedy  and  intelligent  social 
comment. 

Unfortunately  that  mixture  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  second  half  of  the  evening's  offering. 
Comprised  of  five  monologues,  each  delivered 


from  a  small  spotlit  area  of  the  stage,  CrAzy  LuV  {by 
Karen  Kemlo)  has  neither  an  engaging  visual  element 
nor  an  apparent  social  message.  The  result  is  five 
women  lamenting  about  a  man  who  has  broken  their 
hearts  and  stolen  their  money.  The  entire  script  is  a 
crescendo  of  horror  stories,  beginning  with  simple 
swindling  and  ending  with  rape  and  a  near-fatal 
beating. 

The  downfall  comes  from  its  onesidedness.  For 
the  five  women  our  feelings  range  from  sympathy  to 
pity,  and  for  the  man,  loathing  and  disgust. 

At  its  best,  it  is  a  sad  story  about  a  horrible  man 
and  the  unfortunate  women  who  were  victimized  by 
him.  At  its  worst,  it  is  an  absurd  statement  that  men 
lake  advantage  of  women,  but  that  women  can  live 


on  after  their  misfortunes  to  become  lonely  widows, 
strippers  or,  in  the  case  of  our  bravest  character,  to 
go  to  prison  and  find  inner  peace. 

The  combination  of  these  two  plays  gives  empha- 
sis to  the  old  Brechtian  idea  that  the  best  way  to  get 
your  point  across  is  to  be  entertaining.  Judging  by  the 
amount  of  shuffiing  and  coughing  during  CrAzYLuV, 
the  novelty  of  the  format  wore  of  after  15  minutes 
and  audience  interest  went  with  it. 

By  contrast,  the  final  minutes  of  The  Gospels 
Accordingly,  done  in  complete  silence,  was  watched 
with  complete  fascination  providing  a  very  serene, 
almost  surreal  conclusion  to  a  very  intense  situation. 

Both  shows  are  at  the  Tarragon  Theatre  (30 
Bridgeman  Ave)  until  Sept.  18. 


Psycho  killers,  qu' est  que  c' est? 


Continued  from  page  11 

nated  by  mutual  distrust  and  con- 
tempt. The  girls  have  either  been 
abused  or  neglected  by  adults, 
while  the  adults  who  have  a  pro- 
fessional interest  in  them  react 
with  stunned  disbelief.  And  the 
connections  are,  however,  based 
on  mutual  attempts  to  manipu- 
late one  another. 

Surprisingly,  it's  Hillary  who 
first  thinks  up  the  plan  to  murder 
someone,  who  makes  the  connec- 
tions. And  it's  Hillary,  with  her 
pride  and  literary  pretensions  (she 
writes  poetry),  who  admits  achink 
in  the  girls'  supposedly  intense 
friendship.  Hillary  causes  a  break 
with  Bonnie  when  the  reporter 
embarrasses  her  by  revealing  that 
Bonnie  had  lied  to  her. 

The  film  doesn't  exactly  ask 
the  audience  to  take  sides,  or  play 
both  ends  against  the  middle  (the 
way  its  obvious  predecessor.  Riv- 
er's Edge,  played  teens  against 
adults).  It  attempts  to  retain  a 
neutral  lone,  though  it's  probably 
more  accurate  to  say  it  sides  pri- 
marily with  the  young  girls,  whose 
world  at  least  seems  alive.  The 
adults,  in  contrast,  seem  com- 
pletely weighed  down,  literally 
greyed  out. 

At  least,  it  sides  with  them 
until  it  actually  depicts  the  mur- 
der. And  even  then  the  girls  seem 
confused  and  shocked  by  what 


they've  done,  rather  than  evil. 

At  heart.  Fun  also  implicitly 
laments  the  loss  of  conventional 
forms.  It  seems  confused,  even 
nauseated,  by  its  own  style,  rather 
than  exhilarated.  Since  the  seven- 
ties, serious  teen  movies,  works 
that  deal  with  the  pain  of  growing 
up  (like  Rebel  Without  a  Cause), 
have  essenually  disappeared,  re- 
placed either  by  pinhead  com- 
edies or  crass  commercial  cash- 
ins,  the  equivalent  of  a  mediocre 
rock  band's  attempt  to  write  an- 
thems. 

Fun  is  brutally  current  and  con- 
temporary, but  underneath  it 
seems  to  wish  it  was  another, 
more  conventional  sort  of  film. 
On  one  level,  it  works  as  an  elegy 
for  the  death  of  the  form  it  has 
ostensibly  replaced. 

Both  films,  incidentally,  hint  at 
the  girls'  sexual  attraction  towards 
one  another.  But  they  reject  the 
notion  that  potential  sexual  re- 
pression explains  anything.  The 
phenomenon  simply  lines  up  with 
the  other  facts. 

The  third  film  a  Canadian  re- 
lease which  I  can't,  in  good  con- 
science name  (it  has  a  surprise 
ending),  picks  up  on  this  demise, 
resuscitating  those  serious  teen 
conventions.  It  has  the  structure 
and  feel  of  pseudo-tragic  fifties 
rock  tunes,  with  catastrophe, 
heartbreak  and  a  good  hook.  Es- 


sentially it's  a  revenge  melodrama 
with  a  young  native  woman  aveng- 
ing the  rape-murder  of  one  of  her 
friends. 

The  film  presents  the  act  as 
tragic,  but  understandable.  The 
murder  is  both  selfless  (the 
woman  does  it  in  order  to  save 
someone  whom  she  know  will  be 
suspected)  and  inspired  by  jus- 
tice. The  creep  who  committed 
the  act  gets  off  with  a  decidedly 
minor  sentence,  which  the  film- 
makers imply  is  due  to  racism. 

The  movie  runs  on  an  oblique 
feminist  sensibility.  It's  the 
women  who  commit  the  decisive 
acts,  and  there's  also  a  sense  of 
how  women's  choices  are  con- 
stricted, especially  when  they 
belong  to  a  group  that  suffers 
from  discrimination  and  places 
machismo  in  very  high  regard. 
There's  the  suggestion  that  the 
character  commits  the  act  prima- 
rily because  she  wanted  to  save  a 
man — not  because  she  was  acting 
on  her  own  emotions. 

It's  the  only  one  of  the  films 
that  has  any  trace  of  optimism, 
but  deep  down  it's  a  lot  more 
conservative  than  its  counterparts. 
It's  vastly  more  enjoyable,  but  it 
feels  a  little  like  a  throwback, 
though  it's  one  audiences  will  al- 
moslcertainly  embrace  more  read- 
ily. It's  probably  the  only  one 
with  any  commercial  potential. 


Hillary  and  Bonnie  size-up  their  prey. 


Giant 
Movie 
Give-away!! 
See  page 
14!!! 


Introducing  the  NEW 
Mac  PowerBook  150 


-  640  X  480  display,  4  greyshades 

-  68030  processor  at  33  Mhz 

-  4Mb  RAM,  1 20Mb  hard  disc 

-  SCSI  port 

-  Serial  port 

-  Optional  internal  modem 

-  Award-winning  Ergonomic  design 

-  Comfortable  track  ball 

*BONUS* 

Do  Not  Pay  'Til  Feb.  I ,  '95!  (ask  for  details) 

VISIT  THE  STORE  AND  ENTER  TO 
WIN  A  POWERBOOK! 


$1,798 


Pre-installed  software: 

-  System  7"" 

-  Claris  Works"" 

-  PowerBook""  Mobility  Bundle 

Apple  and  ihc  Apple  logo  are  registered  iradc  nrtarks  of  Apple  Canada.  Inc  Macintosh.  Mac.  and  Powerbook  are  trade  marlts  of  Apple  Canada.  Inc 


Computer  Shop 

214  College  St.  3rd  Floor 
978-7947 


Keep  warn 


Polar  Fleece  •  100%  low  pill  polyester,  mock  neck  with 
1/2  zip  front,  leather  stripping  on  zipper  pulls,  embroidered. 
Colours:  red,  navy,  green.  Sizes:  s.  m.  I.  xl.  *69.95 

Hooded  Kangaroo  Sweatshirt  •  100%  heavyweight  cotton 

fleece,  drawstring  in  hood,  kangaroo  pocket. 

Colours:  navy,  green,  red.  grey  mix.  Sizes:  s,  m,  I,  xl.  ^4.95 


University  of  Toronto 
Booicstores 

214  College  Street  at  St.  George  Street 
Tel  (416)  978-7919  Fax  (416)  978-7242 
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Women's  rugby  ready  to  rock 


BY  Valu  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  fate  of  women's  rugby  at  U  of  T  looks  good,  as 
over  30  players  showed  up  for  the  team's  first 
official  practice  of  the  season  on  Monday. 

"I'm  ecstatic,"  Ginna  Minutillo,  volunteer  coach 
of  the  Blues  women's  rugby,  commented  about  the 
large  number  of  players  that  came  out  for  the  first 
practice. 

"The  fact  that  we  got  all  these  girls  out  is  just 
great." 

Minutillo  added  that  last  year  was  the  team's 
growing  year. 

"This  year  we're  trying  to  take  it  the  next  step 
further,  more  serious  and  more  intense,"  com- 
mented Minutillo. 

Minutillo  has  played  rugby  for  seven  years  and  is 
currently  an  Ontario  team  member.  She  is  also  the 
director  of  women's  teams  in  Ontario.  Minutillo, 
who  also  coached  last  year,  plans  to  play  one  more 
year  and  then  make  the  transition  from  being  a  player 
to  focus  more  on  being  a  coach. 

The  team  started  three  years  ago,  after  a  two-year 
absence.  It  has  been  playing  under  the  category  of  a 
club  instead  of  a  varsity  sport. 

"We  get  recognition  by  the  university  but  no 
funding,"  said  Blues  assistant  women' s  rugby  direc- 
tor and  second-year  player,  Alexa  Taylor. 
"But  this  year  is  the  first  year  we  arc  recognized  by 


the  OWIAA  " 

"We  didn't  win  a  lot  but  we  learned  a  lot,"  agreed 
Helen  Thompson,  Blues  women's  rugby  director. 
Thompson  has  been  primarily  responsible  for  the 
team's  resurgence,  playing  the  past  three  years  and 
helping  to  recruit  Minutillo. 

Recognition  means  that  women's  rugby  is  in  its 
trial  year,  and  although  the  Blues  compete  against  six 
other  universities  —  Guelph,  McMaster,  Queen's, 
Trent,  Western,  and  York — all  othergamcs  through- 
out the  season  are  exhibition  games. 

"Instead  of  sanctioning  the  whole  league  they 
only  sanction  one  tournament,"  explained  Thompson. 

Alumni  and  club  players  are  able  to  play  at  all 
exhibition  games.  The  results  of  the  regular  season 
exhibition  games  are  then  used  to  rank  teams  going 
into  the  Oct.  23  final  OWIAA  championship,  in 
which  only  full-time  students  arc  eligible  to  com- 
pete. 

Among  the  team's  players  is  Canadian  National 
team  member  Laurie  Lundy.  This  is  Lundy's  first 
year  playing  for  the  Blues  as  she  is  attending  U  of  T 
for  the  Faculty  of  Education  program. 

Although  the  season  is  short,  the  team  intends  to 
train  and  compete,  making  use  of  each  day  until  their 
final  October  competition. 

The  rugby  women's  first  match  will  be  played 
against  Guelph  on  Saturday,  on  the  back  campus,  at 
5  P.M.,  following  the  Blues  men's  team  who  start 
out  their  season  of  play  at  1P.M. 


Let  go  of  me  now  or  I'll  hit  you  again  with  this  giant  egg. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Varsity  rowers  hope  for  another  successful  year 


BY  Saurabh  Sharma 

Rowing  is  a  sport  that  places  endurance, 
physical  fitness,  teamwork  and  commit- 
ment to  the  crew  above  all  else. 

When  in  a  boat,  the  rower  must  have  no 
identity,  their  individuality  left  on  the 
dock  next  to  their  shoes. 

They  represent  only  a  number,  a  po- 
sition on  the  crew,  a  seat. 

There  are  no  personal  victories  or 
losses.  The  crew  wins  together,  and  the 
crew  loses  together. 

Responsibility  is  endured  by  all, 
equally,  always. 

Most  recently  renowned  for  their  ac- 
complishment at  the  Commonwealth 
Rowing  Championships,  the  World  Row- 
ing Championships  in  Indianapolis,  and 
the  Barcelona  Olympic  games,  Canadian 
rowers  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
this  country's  clean  winning  tradition. 

Note  the  names  of  Kay  Worthington, 
Silken  Laumann,  Emma  Robinson,  Len 
Diplock,  Toni  Pinkerton,  Paul  Peene, 
John  Houlding  and  Mike  Spracklen,  ex- 
ceptional athletes  and  talented  coaches 
driven  for  one  goal  —  to  give  their  best 
performance  in  all  their  undertakings. 


The  list  of  such  Canadian  performers 
is  endless,  and  the  list  of  U  of  T  athletes 
at  prominent  rowing  venues  likewise 
seems  to  be  growing  annually. 

At  U  of  T,  rowers  train  twice  daily, 
once  inthemomingat5:30and  once  i  n  the 
evening.  No  uai  ni  ng  program  is  ever  com- 
plete without  the  presence  of  notable 
coaches  at  U  of  T.  John  Houlding,  an  ex- 
Olympian,  spearheads  the  program  as 
head  coach,  voluniecring  his  time  and 
experience  to  the  athletes  that  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  sport. 

Houlding  is  helped  by  Frank  Andre, 
whocoachcs  the  lightweight  women;  and 
Paul  Peene.  the  National  development 
coach  for  lightweight  men.  Kay 
Worthington.  two-time  Olympic  gold 
medalist  at  Barcelona,  coaches  heavy- 
weight women  and  Ken  Murray  and  Cam 
Vetch  are  the  coaches  forthe  riovice  (leam 
to  row)  programs. 

The  rowing  program  at  U  of  T  is  in 
three  categories:  the  lightweights,  heavy- 
weights, and  novice  divisions.  The  light- 
weight division  consists  of  athletes  who 
have  a  weight  restriction  imposed  on 
them  —  160  pounds  maximum  for  men 
and  1 35  pounds  maximum  for  women. 


Heavyweight  rowers  have  no  such  weight 
restraint  imposed  on  them. 

The  crews  race  in  different  sized  boats: 
eights,  fours,  doubles  and  single  sculls. 

An  eight  is  steered  by  a  light  person, 
usually  of  110  pounds,  known  as  the 
coxswain.  The  fours  may  also  have  a 
coxswain. 

In  competition,  races  are  over  a  dis- 
tance of  1 .000  to  2.000  meters. 

A  spnnt  regatta,  like  the  one  that  takes 
place  on  Saturday.  Sept.  24  at  Toronto's 
Centre  Island  has  races  of  only  1.000 
metres. 

Head  races  are  even  longer,  up  to  5.000 
meters  or  more.  The  Head  of  Charles,  an 
international  regatta  where  U  of  T  will 
compete  amongst  the  world's  best  this 
fall,  will  be  a  traditional  distance  of  three 
miles. 

U  of  T  rowers,  who  once  failed  to  even 
qualify  for  the  finals  at  prominent  regat- 
tas, now  enjoy  dominance  in  their  Cana- 
dian waters  and  in  the  ivy  waters  of  their 
American  brethren  as  well. 

This  fall,  both  the  women's  and  the 
men's  lightweight  eights,  along  with  the 
heavyweight  women's  eight,  will  be  at- 
tending the  Head  of  Charles  Regatta. 


Dcspitetheirsuccess.thecostofboats.  aid  available  from  the  university, 
dock  fees,  regatta  fees  and  clothing  arc  all 

absorbed  by  U  of  T  rowers  themselves.  Saurabh  Sharma  is  a  member  of  the  Blues 

as  there  arc  few  sponsors  and  no  financial  rowini^  rcam_ 

Varsity  Sports  Wotes 

CROSS  COliNTHY:  The  intercollegiate  cross  country  running  season  begins 
in  Ottawa,  this  weekend.  The  Bhies  men  (last  year's  CIAU  Silver  medalists)  and 
women's  teams  are  competing  in  the  Otawa  open. 

GOLF:  Also  in  Ottawa,  the  Blues  golf  team  will  tee  off  ai  the  Invitalionals  < 
Stfurday  and  against  Queen's  on  Stmday. 

FOOTBALL:  The  Varsity  football  team  will  take  on  the  league  leading  Lau 
Golden  Hawks  in  their  home  opener  on  Saturday,  Sept  17  at  Varsity  Stadium  at 
2:00  P.M.  Hawks'  quarterback  Bill  Knbas  was  last  week's  OUA  A  athlete  of  the 
week,  after  the  Hawks  defeated  the  hopelessYodc  Yeomen,  42  to  23.  Kubas  scored 
three  touchdowns  himself,  and  passed  to  star  receiver  Stefan  Ptas7ek 
more.  Tbe  Blues  now  stand  third  in  the  CIAU  rankings. 

RUGBY:  Men's  and  Women's  Rugby  take  to  Back  Campus  on  Saturday, 
men's  games  commeoce  at  1  P.M..  tls  women  follow  at  5  P.M. 

SOCCER:  Both  of  the  men's  and  wottan's  Blues  soccer  teams  play  their 
regular  season  home  games  this  weekend. 
Games  will  be  played  on  Friday,  starting  at  6: 15  P.M.,  and  Sunday 
beginning  at  1  P.M.,  all  at  Varsity  Stadium, 

TENNIS:  The  Blies  men's  teimis  team  goes  ncwth  this  Saturday  when 
host  to  Western  at  the  Mayfair  dab  beginning  at  10:30  AJM. 


Faster!  Faster! 


Varsity  Football  Standings  (OUAA) 

Team 

GP  W 

L 

T 

F 

A 

Points 

Laurier 

1  1 

0 

0 

42 

23 

2 

Western 

1  1 

0 

0 

28 

18 

2 

Toronto 

1  1 

0 

0 

17 

10 

2 

Windsor 

1  1 

0 

0 

20 

15 

2 

McMaster 

1  0 

1 

0 

15 

20 

0 

Guelph 

1  0 

1 

0 

10 

17 

0 

Waierioo 

1  0 

1 

0 

18 

28 

0 

York 

1  0 

1 

0 

23 

42 

0 

Last  week's  games: 

Sept.  10 

Windsor  20.  McMaster  15 

Toronto  17,  Guelph  10 

Western  28.  Waterloo  18 

Laurier  42.  York  23 

Future  games: 

Sept.  17 

Guelph  at  McMaster 

Laurier  at  Toronto,  Varsity  Stadium,  2  p.m. 

Western  at  York 

Windsor  at  Waterioo 

OUAA  Top  Scorers 

Player 

Team 

TD 

FG 

C 

Total 

Bill  Kubas 

Laurier 

3 

18 

Frank  Jagas 

Western 

4 

2 

14 

Stefan  Ptasek 

Laurier 

2 

1 

14 

G.  McCausland  UofT 

2 

12 

Thursday,  September  15,  1994 


Varsity  Ons^lkds  cost  $8.50  for  25  woi-ds  and  $6*50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additionai  bold  type  $2.00.  Orawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  change  after  submtsion,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  pereon  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  George  St,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  ls»ie  •  Tlsursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


STUDENT  APT. 

Separate  entrance.  Royal  York  Bloor. 
$400.00  all  inclusive.  252-1361 . 

BRIGHT  SPACIOUS  BACHELOR 

apt  available  on  Nov.  1/94.  Price  $900 
Mo.  Call  Angelo  Tomei.  A.  Tomei  Realty 
&  Ins.  Ltd.  416-783-3359. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MISSING  "M" 

Solid  brass  letter  taken  from  Hart  House. 
Please  return  it  -  no  questions  asked.  It  is 
very  important  to  us.  Thank  you.  Judi. 

ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 11 1 
ordrop  by  our  campus  office  inTeefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  sen/ices  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgemental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


GIANT  RUMMAGE  SALE 

Sat.  Sept.  17.  Trinity-St.  Pauls.  427  Bloor 
St.  W. 


WOMEN  SOCCER  PLAYERS 

Gay  or  gay  positive  women  wanting  to 
play  competitive  indoor  and/or  outdoor 
soccer  with  a  fun  committed  team  call 
516-8495. 


FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940  Alness  Street,  #1 6  (Steeles/Dufferin). 


MICHAEL'S  FUTON 

653  Bloor  St.  W.  Tel:  (416)  536-6466. 
Free  Delivery.  Double  L  Frame  &  Futon  9" 
$229.00.  Double  A  Frame  &  Futon  7" 
$1 99.00.  Double  Futon  7"  $1 1 9.00.  Double 
Futon  9"  $149.00.  Queen  Futon  7" 
$139.00.  Queen  Futon  9"  $159.00.  Mon 
to  Sun. 


MOUNTAIN  BIKE 

Almost  brand  new  '94.  Rocky  Mountain 
Fusion.  All  original  parts.  20  inch  frame. 
$725.00.  979-2387. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  ^cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


FLUTE,  HAYNES  SOLID  SILVER 

model  (closed  hole).  Excellent  condition. 
$2000.00.  (905)521-6828  eves. 

FOR  SALE:  LARGE  SELECTION 

of  Sociology  books  and  some  Canadian 
Political  Science  books.  Also,  electric 
typewriter  (Smith-Corona).  Excellent 
prices.  Call  463-2642  Evenings  and 
weekends. 


TOP  OF  THE  LINE  BIKE 

for  a  great  price!  Bianchi  Hybrid,  19  1/2 
inch  frame.  Brand  new.  Must  sell,  so  only 
$575  (negotiable.  Call  Bill  516-3812. 


WANTED 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how 
to  land  a  job  and  much  more,  pick  up  our 
free  brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main 
campus,  Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts  (UT),  PC  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON 
K7L  4V6. 


NOW  HIRING  STUDENTS  - 

Eam  $$$  in  your  classes.  Call  CAMPUS 
NOTES  785-7583. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  $$? 

Do  you  have  a  Macintosh  with  System  7 
or  later?  Work  for  a  great  company. 
Contracts  available.  535-3083. 


BIG  MONEY!!!! 

Eam  $500  or  more  weekly  maily  our 
circulars!  GUARANTEED!  Ideal 
opportunity  for  students  -  work  from  home 
during  your  spare  time!  Act  Now!  Limited 
number  of  positions  available.  Send  for 
details  immediately:  CGR,  54  Playter 
Cres.,  Ste.  #1,  Tor.,  M4K  1S5. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUTER  RENTALS  UNLIMITED 

Rentals  for  $1 00  per  month.  Free  Delivery 
and  Assistance.  Ask  about  our  special 
Student  Rate,  967-0305. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two-third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic.  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

SPERM  DONOR  WANTED  - 

Artificial  Inseminatron.  Blond  or  light  brown 
hair,  blue  or  hazel  eyes.  5'10"  or  taller, 
slim  to  medium  build.  Intelligent  and 
attractive.  To  assist  single  woman  to  have 
child.  Must  undergo  HIV  test.  Successful 
applicant  well  remunerated.  Serious 
inquiries  only.  Please  call  691  -0971  -  leave 
name  and  number.  CONFIDENTIALITY 
ASSURED. 


CHEAP  PARKING 

Street  level  private  garage  parking 
available  7  days/week,  24  hrs/day.  College 
and  St.  George.  Call  599-8007  and  leave 
message.  Price  negotiable. 

900«S!  A  UNIQUE 

and  convenient  way  to  provide  information, 
customized/tumkey  programs  available, 
complete  marketing  support  to  build 
residual  income  as  an  information 
provider!  Call  504-041 1 

MINDTECH  MIND  GYM 

Enhanced  Memory  Storage,  Increased 
creativity,  Physical  and  Mental  Relaxation, 
Hemispheric  Brain  Synchronization, 
Meditation  using  light  and  sound 
integration.  Special  intro.  rates  596-6936 

VOICE  MAIL  BOXES  FOR  RENT. 

Own  private  telephone  number,  personal 
message,  security  code.  Only  $8.95  / 
month.  Call  Digitcom,  (41 6)969-7890,  ext. 
555. 


PARKING 

Underground  pari<ing,  24  hour  access, 
St.  George  and  Bloor,  $60  /  month.  Call 

924-6846,  leave  message. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  (41 6)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Full  money  back  guarantee. 
Call  Oxford  Seminars  at  1  -800-269-671 9. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
fomier  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 

CHEMISTRY  TUTORING 

Chemistry  Ph.D.  with  teaching  experience 
(including  MCAT  chemistry)  will  assist 
with  basic  courses  in  chemical  sciences.- 
Convenient  location.  Reasonable  rates. 
398-6806. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


TEXT  APPEAL 

Laser  printing.  Quick  and  accurate.  Free 
P/up,  delivery  on  campus.  $1 .75/p  (over 
lOpp).  Resumes,  desktop  publishing.  Fax 
available.  Call  anytime,  622-0465. 

EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 
Word  processing,  editing  (grammars  spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 

A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counselling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  special:  $1.25/page.  Resumes/ 
Cover  Letters  -  customized  package,  free 
faxing.  Desktop  Publishing.  Laser  Quality. 
Rupert:  604-8333  (no  class  after  9:00 
please). 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax  service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDWRIGHTS: 

Term  Papers,  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Professional  Produced  using  WordPerfect 
6.0.  Durtiam  905-732-2650.  Toronto  862- 
3583. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Sept  15 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study.  HART 
HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM. 


Friday,  Sept.  16 

ASS.  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  -  Wine  and  Cheese  / 
General  meeting.  33  ST.  GEORGE  -  ISC  -  CUMBERLAND 
ROOM.  4-6PM.  FREE. 


Varsity  Open 
House 


1 1:00 -Editorial 
12:00- Sport  s/Op-Ed 

1 :00  -  Review 
2:00  -  News/Science 
3:00-  Production 


Today!! 


5:00  -  Staff  Meeting  (All  Welcome) 
free  Pop  and  Chips!! 


IT  DOESN  T  COST  A 
BUNDLE  TO  COOK  UP  A 
GREAT  TASTiNG  CHICKEN 

STIR  Fry  with 

SCHNEIDERS  LIFESTYLE 
KITS.  AND  THEY'RE  NOT 
ONLY  CHEAP  THEY'RE 
ALSO  LOW  IN  FAT  AND 
QUICK  TO  MAKE  -  WITH 

  EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED 

RIGHT  IN  THE  KIT.  WHICH  IViEANS  YOU  CAN 

In  4  ■  if  ilH  iW  III  SAVE  750  ON  ~~ 

SCHNEIDERS  LIFESTYLE  KITS 


-  m  SO: 

"Our 

)KEN 


TO  THE  DEALER  J  M  SchneKiac  Inc  wm  raimbufw  me  tace  vahie  o(  coupon  plus  our 
spodlled  handKng  lee  provided  you  accmfA  t  hom  your  cuslofner  on  purchase  ol  item 
tpecMed.  Ottwr  applKaliont  conMNute  fraud  Failure  lo  Mfvl  in.  on  request,  evidence 
thai  tufliciani  slock  was  purchased  in  previous  90  days  lo  cover  coupons  pr»»er»ed  wii 
void  coupons  Coupons  submined  become  our  property  Oelnihursements  wM  be  made 
only  lo  retail  dstnbulors  who  redeemed  coupom  or  lo  holders  of  J  M.  Schneider  Inc 
certificate  of  auttionty  For  redemption,  mail  to  J  M  Schneider  Inc  .  P  O  Box  3000.  Saint 
John.  New  Bnnswidi  E2L  4L3  Only  one  coupon  per  purchaae  Ejipey  Dale:  Dec  31 .  1994 


■llillll 


^SowhocrS 


LIFESTYLE 


FAJiTAS,  btbl-  BURRITOS  AND  CHICKEN  KABOBS 


SCHNEIDERS*  AND  "LIFESTYLE'  ARE  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  OF  J  M  SCHNEIDER  INC. 


FOOTBALL  BLUES  BLOW  SEASON  OPENER  (SEE  PAGE  11) 


Volume  115,  Number  7 


Enjoying  the  Films  of  Walt  Whitman  Since  1880 


Monday,  September  19,  1994 


Elvis  a  victim  of 
brute  force 

A  clue  has  been  found  as  to  the  wherea- 
bouts of  Elvis. 

Gareth  Spanglett,  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council  president,  has  received 
a  ransom  note  for  the  return  of  his 
stolen  Elvis  bust.  Elvis  was  taken  from 
his  office  on  Sept.  1 1 . 

The  letter,  signed  by  "da  chief  of 
the  Brute  Force  Committee,  was  re- 
ceived last  week. 

While  the  committee  did  not  admit 
to  permorming  the  actual  kidnapping, 
they  did  claim  to  know  of  the  King's 
whereabouts. 

"We  understand  dat  Elvis  'az  left  da 
building,"  said  the  letter.  "Dats  2  bad. 
Being  the  all  powerful  BFC  wee  do  no 


SHORTS 


where  he  iz.  We  defiantly  don't  know 
'ow  he  got  dere,  but  wea  can  recover 
im." 

The  letter  proceeded  to  list  16  de- 
mands for  Elvis'  return,  which  in- 
cluded world  peace,  a  weekly  page  in 
the  Varsity,  1,710  red  M  and  M's,  a 
pair  of  blue  suede  shoes,  a  donation  to 
the  Shinerama  charity  campaign,  24 
bottles  of  Carrib,  and  five  gallons  of 
peanuts. 

The  Brute  Force  Committee,  for- 
merly part  of  the  Engineering  Society, 
wascutoff  of  all  funding  by  the  society 
in  November  of  1992  because  of  its 
repeated  acts  of  vandalism. 

Spanglett  says  he  is  gathering  to- 
gether the  Carrib  and  peanuts,  and  is 
preparing  to  make  a  donation  to 
Shinerama,  as  he  awaits  further  in- 
structions. 

"It's  the  king,"  he  said.  "I  want 
him  back.  If  anything  happens  to  him, 
there'll  be  hell  to  pay. 

"It's  all  fun  and  games  until  some- 
body loses  an  Elvis." 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Student  paper 
self-destructs 

The  editor  of  the  Underground, 
Scarborough  College's  student  news- 
paper, resigned  last  week,  but  the  pa- 
per's board  of  directors  says  it  im- 
peached him. 

Tanuny  Bokhari,  acting  editor,  said 
the  paper's  board  impeached  editor 
Brent  Gulanowski  in  absence  on  Fri- 
day. 

Aside  from  failure  to  attend  the 
Friday  board  meeting,  Bokhari  refused 
to  comment  on  the  reasons  behind 
Gulanowski's  dismissal. 

Gulanowski  said  he  was  not  at  the 
meeting  because  he'd  resigned  the  day 
before. 

"I  haven't  officially  handed  in  my 
resignation  yet,"  he  said,  "but  I  did 
resign." 

Gulanowski  held  the  position  of 
Underground  editor  for  only  two  is- 
sues. He  said  he  didn't  get  along  with 
Bokhari,  or  the  board  of  directors. 

"There  was  a  big  problem  with 
[Bokhari],"  he  said.  "She  had  no  re- 
spect for  my  editorship.  And  the  board 
of  directors  thinks  they  have  editorial 
power  and  they  don't." 

Gulanowski  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  appeal  the  decision  on 
Sept.  23,  but  he  says  he's  not  inter- 
ested. 

"I'm  not  interested  in  appealing, 
because  I  resigned,"  he  said.  "Why 
would  I  want  to  appeal?" 

Staff 


The  Card  Players  by  Paul  Cezanne,  1890-1892. 

From  Cezanne  to  Matisse:  "Great  French  paintings  from  Ttie  Barnes  Foundation'  (c)  1993  The  Barnes  Foundation) 

Vic  Hazing  incident 
injures  students 


Two  Victoria  college  students  were  taken 
to  hospital  last  week  after  injuries  they 
suffered  from  a  residence  initiation. 

As  part  of  a  non-college  approved 
hazing  ceremony,  first-year  male  resi- 
dence students  were  required  to  play 
soccer  with  their  knees  bound  together 
with  duct  tape  and  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs. 

For  allowing  the  hazing  to  continue, 
two  senior  students  in  the  Gate  House 
men '  s  residence  have  been  kicked  out  of 
residence  by  Victoria  dean  of  students 
Pat  Donahoe. 

The  men  were  playing  against  first- 
year  female  residents  of  Fifth  Floor, 
Margaret  Addison  Hall,  in  the  backfield 
at  Victoria.  The  12  men  were  tied  and 


bound  in  order  to  make  the  match  fairer 
for  the  female  players,  according  to  Gate 
House  members. 

One  student  fell  on  his  face,  cracked 
three  teeth  and  received  14  stitches  for  a 
cut  on  his  chin.  The  injury  will  require 
reconstructive  cosmetic  surgery,  said 
Donahoe. 

Another  student  suffered  from  a  swol- 
len jaw  and  two  chipped  front  teeth.  The 
full  extent  of  his  jaw  injuries  have  not  yet 
been  determined  by  doctors. 

This  second  student,  a  performance 
trombone  player  at  the  faculty  of  music, 
will  be  unable  to  play  for  a  month. 

Both  of  the  injured  students  have  cho- 
sen to  remain  in  the  house. 

Donahoe  says  Gate  House  alumni,  the 


house  president,  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  upper-year  students  stood  by 
and  let  the  hazing  take  place. 

Former  house  residents  pressured  the 
president  and  house  executive  into  run- 
ning the  event,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
house's  initiation  traditions,  said 
Donahoe. 

"The  [house]  executive  is  somehow 
honour-bound  to  the  past  and  to  repeat 
the  initiation  in  the  same  way  as  before," 
said  Donahoe. 

Secret  initiation  ceremonies  are  noth- 
ing new  to  Burwash  Hall,  the  100  year- 
old  male  residence  at  the  college,  says 
Donahoe.  In  an  effort  to  stop  these  haz- 
ing practises,  student  residence  presi- 
Please  see  "Students,"  page  9 


Campaign 
slammed 
for  Zionism 
stand 

BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Another  campus  group  has  pulled  its 
support  out  of  the  troubled  Making  the 
Links  an ti -discrimination  campaign. 

The  Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union 
has  withdrawn  its  volunteer  support  and 
$  1 00  financial  contribution  from  the  cam- 
paign, in  protest  over  what  its  president 
calls  a  "politically  incorrect"  definition 
of  Zionism. 

The  campaign's  information  booklet. 
The  Essential  Guide  to  Student  Action/or 
Social  Change,  defines  Zionism — sup- 
port for  the  development  of  a  Jewish 
state  of  Israel — as  a  form  of  racism. 

"For  Palestinians,"  the  booklet  says, 
"Zionism  has  meant  militantly  oppres- 
sive discrimination  through  the  displace- 
ment of  people,  ideas,  power,  and  land." 

But  that's  not  how  Jewish  people  see 
Zionism,  according  to  ASSU  treasurer 
Alan  Kenigsberg.  He  says  Jewish  stu- 
dents could  interpret  such  a  statement  as 
meaning  they  are  all  racists. 

"A  lot  of  Jewish  people  don't  know 
what  Zionism  is.  They  just  know  they're 
related  to  it  somehow." 

"For  me,  Zionism  has  always  meant 
just  being  with  other  Jewish  people." 

ASSU  president  Michael  O'Brien 
Walker  agrees.  "It's  politically  incorrect 
to  call  it  [Zionism]  racist." 

But  campaign  co-ordinator  Amina 
Sherazee  defends  the  inclusion  of  Zion- 
ism in  the  campaign '  s  list  of  racist  ideolo- 
gies. She  feels  compelled  to  defend  Pales- 
tinian students'  definition  of  what  op- 
pression is,  she  says. 

"Jewish  students  are  saying,  'I  feel 
really  uncomfortable  by  that,  I  feel  per- 
sonally attacked  by  that.  You  can't  say 
that.'  And  Palestinian  students  are  say- 
ing 'You  can't  tell  me  what  to  say.'" 

Sherazee  said  Jewish  students  were 
being  too  sensitive  if  they  saw  the  pam- 
phlet as  being  anti-Semitic. 

"People  are  very  scared  of  saying  the 
wrong  thing  in  this  age  of  political  cor- 
recmess.  Freedom  of  speech  is  a  joke. 

"If  you  truly  believe  in  freedom  of 
Please  see  "Campaign,"  page  2 


Graduate  students  living  In  poverty,  study  says 

Use  of  food  hanks  on  tiie  rise 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 

Increasing  numbers  of  post-secondary  students  are  using  food  banks  in  order  to  make 
their  dietary  ends  meet. 

A  recent  Angus  Reid  poll  commissioned  by  the  Graduate  Students'  Association 
at  Carleton  University  indicated  that  60  per  cent  of  graduate  students  at  that  school 
are  living  well  below  the  poverty  line. 

The  poll  showed  over  66  per  cent  of  poor,  single,  students  are  living  in  poverty, 
as  compared  to  56  per  cent  of  couples. 

The  combination  of  recession,  tuition  hikes,  cutbacks  in  OS  AP,  and  the  lack  of  job 
opportunities  mean  that  more  students  are  having  to  choose  between  going  to  a  food 
bank  or  going  hungry,  according  to  Gerard  Kennedy,  the  executive  director  of 
Toronto's  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank. 

"Their  existence  does  prove  that  students  are  having  difficulties  out  there,"  said 
Kennedy. 

"It's  a  completely  different  story  from  three  or  four  years  ago.  You're  looking  at 


a  situation  that  just  didn't  exist." 

The  signs  that  more  students  are  needing  extra  help  to  get  along  may  also  be  indicated 
by  the  appearance  of  on-campus  food  banks  at  a  number  of  schools  across  the  country. 

At  U  of  T,  the  food  bank  is  located  at  the  Women's  Centre. 

"[The  food  bank]  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  serious  need  of  food,  due 
to  a  lack  of  money,  student  loans,  or  running  out  of  loans  half  way  through  the  year," 
said  Vinita  Srivastava,  the  Women's  Centre  co-ordinator. 

Many  students  rely  on  the  food  bank  to  help  them  get  through,  Srivastava  said.  That 
doesn' t  include  the  number  of  students  who  may  have  been  going  to  off-campus  food 
banks  so  they  wouldn't  be  seen  by  their  peers,  she  said. 

U  of  T's  food  bank  is  funded  out  of  the  centre's  budget,  fund  raising  drives,  and 
food  drives,  the  service  provides  non-perishable  foods,  baby  food,  and  other  items 
such  as  diapers  and  toilet  paper. 

The  on-campus  bank  is  open  to  all  U  of  T  students,  and  was  established  in  1993 
after  it  was  discovered  that  students  needed  the  service. 
Please  see  "Student,"  page  3 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


Special  Events  

Missing  "M'-  This  solid  brass  letter  was  taken  from  Mart  House.  Could  the  person  who  has  it  please 
return  it  -  no  questions  asked.  It  is  very  Important  to  us  Thank  you.  Judi. 

Art  

Tht  JutVna  M.  Btmlckt  Gtllery  ■  Celebrating  75  years  of  Hart  House,  an  exhibition  of  Modem  Canadian 
Art  1 91 5-1 963  selected  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  Show  runs  until  Thursday,  September 
29lh. 

Cra/b  -  Reglstraton  now  on  for  Calligraphy  and  Bookbinding  classes  starting  in  October.  Pre-register  at 
the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

Activities  &  Clubs  

AfchtryClub  ■  Opening  Day  for  new  members  is  Tuesday,  September  20th  at  5  p.m  in  the  Hart  House 
Rifle  Range,  (note  change  in  date)  The  club  operates  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  from  5  to  8  p  m. 
throughout  the  school  year. 

Bridge  Club  -  Orientation  Night  for  new  members  is  Tuesday,  September  20th  at  6  p  m.  in  the  Map  Room 
Duplicate  bridge  is  played  at  6;30  p  m.  every  Tuesday  throughout  the  year. 

Camtn  Club  -  Come  to  the  Open  Meeting  on  Wednesday,  September  21st  at  7  p.m  in  the  East  Common 
Room  to  hear  guest  speaker,  photographer,  Henry  Gordillo  and  to  learn  more  about  the  club  Film 
Processing  Presentation  -  Tuesday,  September  27th  at  7  p.m  in  the  Camera  Clubroom  Black  and  White 
Printing  Presentation  -  Thursday,  September  29th  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Camera  Clubroom  Darkroom  and 
Photography  Workshops  start  the  week  of  October  4th  Pre-register  at  the  Hail  Porter's  Desk 
Debating  Club  -  To  become  part  of  the  Hart  House  Debating  Team,  join  the  club  meetings  on  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays,  starting  with  an  open  debate  on  Tuesday,  September  20th  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Debates 
Room  Wednesday  meetings  are  at  4  p.m. 

Dnma  -  Auditions  for  the  club's  first  production  of  "Jitters"  are-September  19-20  Anyone  Interested  in 
stage  management,  stage  design,  production,  and  actors  auditions  are  asked  to  contact  Paul  Templin  at 
the  Hart  House  Theatre.  978-8676 

Film  Board  -  Learn  more  about  the  Film  Board  at  their  Open  Meeting  and  First  Gala  Screening  on  Thursday. 
September  22nd  at  6  p.m.  in  the  East  Common  Room 

Innstmmt  Club  -  Jim  Maclean  speaks  on  "Basics  of  Investing"  on  Thursday.  September  22nd  at  6:30  p.m 
in  the  Debates  Room, 

Revolver  Club  -  Mandatory  introductory  session  for  new  members  will  be  held  on  Wednesday.  September 
21st  at  6  p  m  in  the  Music  Room. 

Rifle  Club  -  Mandatory  safely  courses  for  new  members  -  Monday.  September  26th  at  4  p.m.  &  5  p  m.  in 
the  Debates  Room. 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intemiedlate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at 
978-2452  for  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up 

Athletics  

Athletics  dass  registration  continues  in  the  Membership  Services  Office.  978-2447. 

Music  

[For  more  information  on  the  following  programs,  contact  978-5362] 

Chorus  -  Auditions  will  be  held  September  19th  and  20th  at  6  p  m  and  again  in  early  January 

Orchestra  -  Open  rehearsal  on  Thursday.  September  22nd  at  7:15  p  m  in  Oie  Great  Hall 

Symphonic  Santf-  First  rehearsals  on  Tuesday.  September  13th  and  20th  at  6  30  p  m 

JAZZ  In  the  Arbor  Room  -  The  Duncan  Hopkins  Quintet  performs  on  Fnday.  September  23rd  at  8:30  p  m 

Licensed  No  cover. 

The  Music  Committee  presents  SHAUHA  ROLSTOH.  cellist,  in  the  Great  Hall  on  Sunday.  September  25th  at 
3  p.m.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


ATTENTION 

To  All  Students 
Until  Further  Notice 

MARCH  BREAK 

has  been 

CANCELLED 

and  as  of  Sept  06,  1994 
All  students  must  enjoy 

•MUNCH  BREAK" 


Carlos  and  Pepe's  will  give  you 

2  Deluxe  Tacos  on  a  bed  of  Rice  for 
Only  25  cents  with  student  I.D. 


14^  I  GOVERNMENT  OF  CARLOS  AND  PEPE'S 

"No  Strings  Attached" 


Carlos  &  Pepe's 
87  Avenue  Road 
920-2288 

2  HRS  FREE  PARKING  DAILY 


Secret  society  defies  college 
Episkopon  holds  readings 
and  recruitment  despite  ban 


strong  at  Trinity,  and  makes  such  a  strong  effort  to 
initiate  new  members  from  among  the  first-year 
students,"  said  Abbott. 

Rona  Abramovitch,  U  of  Ts  status  of  women 
officer,  questions  Episkopon's  function. 

"What  role  can  they  be  playing?  One  wants  to 
recognize  freedom  of  speech,  but  there  are  recog- 
nized limits  on  that,"  she  said. 

Abramovitch  says  Trinity  needs  to  clarify  its 
position. 

"It's  important  to  clarify  the  real  relation  (of 
Episkopon]  to  the  university.  If  they  are  not  banned, 
how  is  it  that  so  many  of  us  think  that  they  were?" 
said  Abramovich 

But  David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-president  for 
student  affairs,  says  Episkopon's  earlier  appear- 
ance at  the  room-around  was  handled  well  by  Trinity 
College. 

"I  think  Trinity  did  the  right  thing,  they  repri- 
manded the  person  they  thought  was  responsible. 
They  did  respond  very  quickly,"  Neelands  said. 

However,  Neelands,  said,  that  doesn' t  mean  there's 
not  a  problem. 

"If  there  are  people  who  arc  intimidated,  that  is 
a  problem.  If  the  dean  of  women  thinks  there  are 
people  who  are  intimidated,  then  undoubtedly  there 
are." 

Neelands  says  that  it  is  wrong  for  people  to  feel 
that  they  can't  speak  out. 

"I  am  concerned  that  people  feel  intimidated. 
That  is  an  offense.  It  means  finding  a  way  that  people 
aren't  intimidated  to  speak  out,  and  that  is  hard." 

Robert  Prichard,  president  of  U  of  T,  said  he 
cannot  prevent  Episkopon  from  being  on  campus. 

"I  have  communicated  clearly  the  U  of  T's 
distaste  for  the  activities  of  the  Episkopon,"  said 
Prichard.  "[But]  we  can't  slop  groups  of  students 
outside  the  sanction  of  the  university  congregating." 

Members  of  Episkopon  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 


FREE  PARKING  AFTER  6  RM. 


'Limit  one  plate  per  person 


Offer  ends 
Oct  2,  1994 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Episkopon,  Trinity  College's  secret  society,  re- 
turned to  campus  Thursday,  despite  college  claims 
that  the  Episkopon  secret  society  is  no  longer 
allowed  there. 

That  afternoon,  the  women's  half  of  the  banned 
group  sat  in  the  lobby  of  St.  Hilda's  College,  the 
Trinity  women's  residence,  with  a  banner  announc- 
ing the  group's  first  reading. 

When  asked  to  leave  by  Elizabeth  Abbott,  dean  of 
women  at  Trinity,  Episkopon  female  scribe  Sarah 
Wilson  and  her  editors  rehised. 

"I  asked  them  to  please  get  that  out  of  here," 
Abbott  said.  "[Somebody]  told  me,  'You  can't 
throw  your  weight  around  like  that.'" 

Abbott  said  that  she  had  to  threaten  calling  in 
maintenance  workers  to  remove  the  banner  before 
the  students  would  leave. 

"They  took  [the  banner]  out.  But  later  I  found 
they  had  only  moved  to  the  front  stairs  inside  the 
door,"  said  Abbott. 

The  students  had  to  be  told  to  leave  the  property 
once  more  after  situating  themselves  on  the  circular 
driveway  outside  the  college,  Abbott  said. 

Later  that  evening,  the  men's  Episkopon  group 
took  their  show  on  the  road.  About  40  members 
attended  a  ceremonial  burning  of  a  copy  of  the 
Varsity  in  Queen's  Park,  then  protested  outside  the 
Varsity  building. 

The  group  was  protesting  a  recent  Varsity  article 
about  Episkopon's  presence  at  another  Trinity 
event,  a  St.  Hilda's  College  room-around. 

Episkopon  was  banned  by  the  college  in  1993, 
after  a  decade  of  complaints  that  the  group's  sccrct 
"readings"  were  offensive  and  discriminatory. 
Abbott  says  it's  sad  how  soon  the  college  forgets. 

"I'm  saddened  by  the  fact  that  despite  the  disso- 
ciation the  Episkopon  group  appears  to  remain  quite 

Campaign  called 
politically  Incorrect 

Continued  from  page  1 

speech,  you're  not  going  to  think 
anti-Zionism  is  anti-Semitic.  [In 
the  pamphlet  I  we  devote  a  bloody 
page  to  anti-Semitism.  For  them 
(Jewish  students]  to  take  the  view 
that  being  anti-Zionist  is  anti- 
Semitic  is  so  wrong." 

Sherazee  said  ASSU  should  not 
pull  out  of  a  campaign  against 
discrimination  just  because  it  disa- 
grees with  one  paragraph  in  the 
campaign  booklet. 

"A  lot  of  people  who  are  say- 
ing they  support  the  overall  prin- 
ciple would  pull  out  because  of 
one  thing  they  disagree  with," 
she  said. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  that 
booklet  that  I  disagree  with,  but 
do  I  block  it?  The  overriding  point 
behind  this  campaign  is  to  get 
student  dialogue  on  this." 

The  Making  the  Links  cam- 
paign, which  officially  kicks  off 
this  week,  plans  to  give  an  alter- 
native to  traditional  U  of  T 
orientations,  by  focussing  on 
events  for  people  of  colour, 
women,  gays  and  lesbians,  and 
the  politically  motivated. 

The  campaign  suffered  a  sig- 
nificant blow  earlier  this  summer, 
when  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  refused  its  request 
for  a  $5,000  donation. 

At  an  emotional  meeting  in  July, 
council  members  criticized  the 
campaign's  organizers  for  hold- 
ing a  seminar  on  racist  police  vio- 
lence without  inviting  police  to 
respond. 

The  campaign' s  major  sponsor 
now  is  the  student-supported 
Ontario  Pubhc  Interest  Research 
Group.  After  receiving  numerous 
complaints,  the  group  is  also  dis- 
tancing itself  from  the  "Zionism 
as  racism"  definition. 


Smiley,  happy,  Andrea  Calver 

On  Saturday,  two  days  after    of  oppression  around  the  world 


the 


the  ASSU  pullout,  OPIRG  re 
leased  a  statement  saying 
inclusion  of  this  issue  [Zionism] 
in  the  booklet  was  inappropriate. 

"We  would  like  to  sincerely 
apologize  to  groups  and  individu- 
als who  left  the  coalition." 

OPIRG  co-ordinator  Andrea 
Calver  said  neither  OPIRG  nor 
the  campaign's  organizers  could 
agree  on  what  Zionism  meant,  and 
so  it  should  not  have  been  consid- 
ered an  example  of  racism. 

"I  think  there's  a  lot  that  peo- 
ple can  do  for  Palestinian  self- 
determination  without  entering 
into  what  I  feel  personally  is  a 
semantic  quagmire,"  she  said.  "It 
[Zionism]  is  simply  not  a  word 
that  has  a  single  accepted  mean- 
ing." 

But  Faisal  Moola,  another 
OPIRG  member,  disagrees.  He 
says  OPIRG  should  be  standing 
behind  the  pamphlet's  definition. 

"The  stale  of  Israel  is  an  apart- 
heid state.  OPIRG  has  fought  very, 
very  strongly  about  other  forms 


but  refuses  to  comment  on  the 
oppression  of  Palestinians.  I  find 
that  a  glaring  omission." 

The  debate  over  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  Zionism,  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  indeed  racist,  is  a  debate 
with  a  very  long  history,  says  U 
of  T  student  Jonathan  Blumberg. 

But  Blumberg.  who  last  year 
ran  Jews  for  a  Just  Peace,  a  stu- 
dent group  that  supported  Pales- 
tinian self-determination,  says  the 
debate  makes  little  sense  in  a  pe- 
riod of  reconciliation  between  Is- 
raeli Jews  and  Palestinian  Arabs. 

"It's  an  old  formulation  from  a 
previous  time  period,  and  at  this 
point  it's  emotional  dynamite  that 
doesn' t  lead  to  much  knowledge," 
he  said. 

Blumberg,  who  believes  there 
are  racist  elements  in  Zionist  phi- 
losophy, nevertheless  says  one 
can  support  Palestinian  equality 
without  seeing  all  Jews  as  racists. 

"It's  an  extremely  principled 
point  of  view  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  reality." 
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student  groups  plan  guerrilla  tactics  to  oust  coffee  bar 

Admin,  SAC  at  war  over  Second  Cup 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

A  commercial  coffee  bar  in  the 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  lobby  is  in 
violation  of  an  agreement  with  the 
university,  a  university  adminis- 
trator says. 

U  of  Tis  negotiating  with  Sec- 
ond Cup  to  reduce  the  size  of  its 
coffee  bar  in  the  Sidney  Smith 
Hall  lobby,  according  to  Don 
Dewees,  vice-dean  of  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  science. 

"The  agreement  with  Second 
Cup  is  that  they'd  be  given  eight 
feet  of  frontage.  It's  obvious 
they're  got  more  space  than  that. 
We're  undergoing  negotiations 
with  them  so  they  will  comply 
with  the  original  agreement," 
Dewees  said. 

Second  Cup's  agreement  with 
the  university  states  that  the  cof- 
fee bar  is  supposed  to  be  only 
eight  feet  long. 

But  because  of  its  storage  space 
and  food  displays  it  has  expanded 
to  30  feet.  This,  say  students, 
forces  out  student  groups  who 
sometimes  use  the  space  in  the 
lobby. 

The  Sidney  Smith  cart  has  had 
student  groups  up  in  arms  since  it 
was  installed  in  September. 

The  groups  are  angry  over  what 
they  see  as  the  presence  of  a 
conunercial  venture  in  student 
space. 

The  cart  is  in  one  of  the  only 
spots  on  campus  where  there  is 


space  reserved  solely  for  students, 
says  Gareth  Spanglett,  Students* 
Administrative  Council  president. 

"This  is  one  of  the  main  stu- 
dent centres  and  building  for  arts 
and  science.  We've  already  been 
forced  out  of  the  Hangar,  now  it's 
the  lobby.  The  question  is,  do 
they  want  students  here  or  not?" 
said  Spanglett. 

One  way  or  another,  student 
groups  vow  they  will  get  rid  of  the 
Cup. 

"We'll  try  official  channels 
first,"  says  Spanglett,  "but  we 
have  other  plans  in  the  works." 

Spanglett  says  the  student 
groups  are  planning  to  give  away 
free  coffee  right  beside  the  Second 
Cup  in  order  to  run  it  out  of 
business. 

Spanglett  says  the  decision  to 
put  the  commercial  enterprise  in 
Sid  Smith  violates  the  universi- 
ty's policy  to  not  have  any  pri- 
vate businesses  in  a  space  solely 
reserved  for  student  groups. 

"By  the  looks  of  things,  the 
[administration]  has  decided  to 
put  a  Second  Cup  in  Sid  Smith  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion and  not  the  students,"  said 
Spanglett. 

But  David  Neelands,  assistant 
vice-president  for  student  affairs, 
says  that  although  student  groups 
cannot  use  the  lobby  for  commer- 
cial ventures,  the  university  can. 

"The  question  goes  back  to  the 
residence  and  food  services  plan 
for  this  year.  In  their  report,  the 


director  pointed  out  we  needed 
food  services  where  we  do  not 
have  cafeterias,"  said  Neelands. 

"Apparently,  there  still  was, 
as  far  as  food  services  was  con- 
cerned, a  demand  [for  food  items] 
that  was  not  being  met." 

Robert  Prichard,  president  of 
the  university,  said  he  does  not 
know  how  student  groups  could 
claim  the  space  at  Sid  Smith  is  for 
students  only. 

"This  is  space  for  the  U  of  T  to 
be  used  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  university,"  Prichard  said. 
"[The  Second  Cup]  provides  a 
service  for  the  staff,  faculty  and 
students  at  the  building  and  if  it 
does  well,  it  will  provide  addi- 
tional financial  support  for  the  U 
of  T.  So  it's  a  win-win  situation." 

But  last  week,  during  campus 
club  day  at  Sid  Smith,  groups  had 
to  move  out  of  the  lobby  and  onto 
the  front  steps  due  to  lack  of 
space  for  student  groups,  said 
Spanglett. 

"They're  forcing  us  out  of  stu- 
dent spaces,"  he  said. 

The  presence  of  the  Second 
Cup  is  also  undercutting  the  cof- 
fee sales  of  other  groups  around 
Sid  Smith,  says  Michael  O'Brien- 
Walker,  president  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union. 

"ASSU,  the  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents, vendors  outside  and  the 
Hangar  all  sell  coffee.  We  don't 
need  another  coffee  spot  here," 
said  O'Brien-Walker. 


Student  poverty  rampant 


Continued  from  page  1 

According  to  Kennedy,  150,000 
people  a  month  use  the  food  bank 
in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  peo- 
ple who  use  food  banks,  Kennedy 
says  that  27  per  cent  have  a  uni- 
versity or  college  education. 

That  is  an  increase  from  seven 
per  cent  five  years  ago. 

Srivastava  fears  that  with  the 
ever  increasing  cost  of  education, 
economically  marginalized  stu- 
dents, such  as  single  parents  who 
might  have  to  pay  $800  to  $  1 ,200 
a  month  in  daycare  expenses,  will 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  post-sec- 
ondary education  system. 

"The  price  of  education  in  so- 
ciety is  far  too  high,"  she  said.  "If 
there's  no  support  system  for 
students,  no  support  system  for 
marginalized  students,  how  are 
they  going  to  make  it." 

"Just  look  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  How  many  black  women 
do  you  see  on  campus?  Or  how 
many  First  Nations  peoples?" 

The  issue  is  clearly  one  of  ac- 
cess to  education,  said  David 
Hubka,  president  of  Carleton  Uni- 
versity's  graduate  students. 

"It's  not  an  open  system," 
Hubka  said.  "The  type  of  person 
who  gets  to  go  to  graduate  school 
doesn't  reflect  the  type  of  system 
we're  supposed  to  have. 

"You're  going  to  continue  to 
see  the  advantaged  in  society  go- 
ing to  university." 

Julie  Cole,  the  Waterloo's  vice- 
president  of  university  affairs, 
says  that  unless  action  is  taken, 
such  as  the  restructuring  of  stu- 
dent loans,  the  education  system 
in  Canada  may  become  an  exclu- 
sive club. 

"What's  going  to  happen  is 
that  the  students  who  will  end  up 
going  to  school  will  be  the  stu- 
dents who  have  rich  parents," 
said  Cole. 


Kennedy  agrees,  and  says  uni- 
versities and  colleges  need  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  by  introducing 
support  systems  to  help  students, 
if  they  want  to  maintain  open 
access  to  education  for  all  Canadi- 
ans. 


But  Hubka  isn't  entirely  sure 
universities  have  an  incentive  to 
do  so. 

"Even  with  the  way  tuition's 
going  up,  they  still  always  fill  the 
seals,"  he  said.  "So  they  say 
why  should  we  bother?** 
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As  well,  0*Brien- Walker  says 
that  the  enlarged  coffee  cait  is  also 
a  fire  hazard. 

"There  is  storage  material  be- 
side the  main  countertop  and 
they  *  ve  moved  a  bench  over  a  fire 
route  door.  This  is  in  violation  of 
the  fire  code.  If  lhere*s  a  fire  and 
people  are  panicking,  there  will  be 
utter  chaos,'*  said  0*Brien- 
Walker. 

Neelands  says  the  coffee  bar 
gives  revenue  for  the  university. 

"The  university  subsidizes  its 
other  food  services  by  payment  it 
receives  from  the  Second  Cup,'* 
Neelands  said. 

But  Spanglett  says  students 
are  being  used  as  tools  to  generate 
more  income  for  the  university. 

"The  money  generated  goes 
back  to  the  administration  and 
that  never  benefits  students.  It 
won't  alleviate  tuition  or  ancil- 
lary fees,"  he  said. 


Somebody  get  out  the  tape  measure. 

(Samantha  Rajashgham/VS) 


CLOSE  ENCOUNTERS  OF  THE  RAELiAN  KINO: 
REGISTERED  STUDENT  GROUP  HARASSED  DY  CAMPUS  COPS 


The  RaeliaM,  a  groupof40,000pe(^le  world  wide 
whobelicvethathainaos  are  descendants  of  alien- 
created  genetic  patterns,  were  harassed  by  cam- 
pus police  during  a  student  clubs  day,  Thursday. 

According  to  Michael  Rasek,  the  Students' 
AdminLsU^veCouncilclut«ofik«r,<:an!apus  police 
tried  to  remov0  the  groyp  ftom  outsi<fe  the  en- 
tratice  of  Sid  StJiith,  as  they  did  not  believe  the 
Raeiiaiid  were  a  tegislered  campus  group.  Hielf 
pfcsaice  outside  the  lobby  was:  t  flre  hazard, 
police  said. 

"The  police  accused  them  of  urespassiJig  and 
asked  them  to  leave,**  said  Rusek. 

The  Raelians,  founded  by  French  journalist 


Claude  Rael,  are  aa  intMnational  organization  who 
believe  ttwdt  huotans  are  the  creation  of  extra- 
•^terresttials. 

"It  started  in  1975,  due  to  a  message  that  was 
given  to  Rael.  The  tuessage  says  that  life  was 
created  scientifkally  on  this  planet  about  25,000 
years  agOiOof  creators  are  called  tlic  Elohim."  said 
Raellan  Areshlxadi. 

*'EltAji»,"  a  H<*rew  name  for  God,  translates 
as  "those  who  cartte  from  the  sky,"  according  to 
tbeRaelians. 

Mehren  Sam,  a  Raclian  media  representative, 
says  that  Siere  are  over  4,000  RaeHans  iti  Canada 
and  there  are  «p  to  10  studtsnt  Raetiaoi;  at  U  of  T. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "it  won 't  alieviate  tuition  or  ancillary  fees. "  Gareth  "Please 
bring  back  my  Elvis"  Spanglett  may  be  hoping  for  just  a  little  too  much  from  his 

morning  coffee. 

Robo-university 


This  just  in:  U  of  T  has  announced  its  installation 
of  automatic  book  check-out  machines  in  its 
libraries  to  be  a  huge  success. 

Frankly,  we're  amazed.  We  thought  students 
preferred  standing  in  long  lines  to  wait  for  over- 
worked staff  But  apparently  they  just  want  to 
run  their  books  through  a  brightly  coloured  robo- 
librarian  and  run  out.  Go  figure. 

Library  administrators  are  ecstatic,  of  course, 
largely  because  labour  relations  is  proving  a  lot 
easier  with  the  new  machines,  which  are  unlikely 
to  go  out  on  another  massively  debilitating  strike. 
Frankly,  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  they're  no 
longer  worried  about  another  strike.  They're 
worried  about  a  power  outage. 

We  look  forward  to  the  days  when  more  of  the 
functions  of  this  university  can  be  automated. 
After  all,  the  recent  White  Paper,  with  its  call  for 
"electronic  classrooms"  and  the  like,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that's  the  way  U  of  T  is  going. 

But  here  at  the  Varsity,  we're  worried  that, 
fresh  on  the  robo-librarian  success,  U  of  T  just 
won' t  know  what  to  do  next.  Well,  we  have  a  few 
suggestions  for  some  tedious,  repetitive  jobs  that 
roboiechnology  could  be  applied  to  next: 

□Building  contractors.  University  adminis- 
trators could  take  the  cost,  size,  and  date  needed 
for  the  university's  latest  building  project,  and 
insert  it  in  Auto-Buildo.  Then,  just  like  a  human 
building  contractor,  Auto-Buildo  would  proceed 
to  produce  a  building  that  was  too  expensive,  too 
small,  and  opens  six  months  late.  For  the  added 
cost  of  a  CD-ROM  unit  ($  1 70),  you  can  also  get 
"Mechanical  Architect,"  which  will  design  the 
building  exactly  the  way  you  want  it  to  look, 
assuming  of  course  that  you  want  it  to  look  like 
an  exploding  concrete  souffle. 

□Campus  cops.  Not  unlike  the  famous 
Robocop,  RoboCampusCop  would  process 
emergency  calls  and  prioritize  them  in  order  of 
importance.  But  since  Campus  Cops  can't  be 
armed,  RoboCampusCop  would  not  attempt  to 


blow  the  wrongdoers  away.  Instead,  it  would 
calmly  call  Metro  Police,  after  forgetting  what 
building  the  call  came  from,  then  climb  into  the 
RoboCampusCop  station  wagon  and  go  get  a 
donut. 

□Banned  student  groups.  Auto-Episkopon 
has  the  advantage  of  being  totally  u-ansparent,  so 
that  university  administrators  can  insist  it's  gone 
even  when  it's  still  here.  The  robotic  abuse 
machine  can,  in  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes,  drive 
a  randomly  chosen  minority  member  to  thoughts 
of  suicide,  while  simultaneously  intimidating  all 
who  listen  to  its  thoughtless  invective  out  of 
actually  doing  anything  about  it.  Fuelled  by 
burning  Varsitys,  it  is  also  available  with  the 
Auto-Brute  Force  expansion  kit,  with  the  me- 
chanical crane. 

□University  presidents.  RoboRob,  the  me- 
chanical university  president,  would  not  only  be 
a  huge  money  saver;  it  would  also  be  friendlier 
towards  students.  Able  to  lobby  four  different 
levels  of  government  simultaneously,  the 
RoboRob  is  programmed  to  raise  tuition  as  high 
as  its  cousin.  RoboBob,  will  allow  it  to. 

□Coffee  carls.  The  new  SecondCupXZ  auto- 
mated coffee  cart  is  only  eight  feet  wide  when 
installed,  but  expands  to  30  feet  immediately 
afterwards.  The  coffee  cart  has  a  primitive  self- 
defense  mechanism:  every  time  a  student  club 
approaches  it,  it  automatically  calls 
RoboCampusCop  (see  above)  who  gets  into  its 
station  wagon,  harasses  the  students  'til  they 
leave,  then  buys  a  donut. 

□Varsity  writers.  The  "Varsity  Writer  on 
CD-ROM"  does  all  its  own  interviews,  choos- 
ing its  quotes  with  its  special  "Quote  stupidity 
meter,"  then  proceeds  to  write  its  own  story, 
inserting  random  grammatical  errors  with  almost 
human  frequency.  Headlines  are  written  as  well, 
and  are  guaranteed  to  always  include  either  "rac- 
ist," "student"  or  "tuition"  in  every  one. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  we  may  already  have  a  few . 


Have  a  Second  Cup 


Here  at  the  Varsity,  we  know  a  good  cup  of  coffee 
when  we  see  it.  We  also  really  like  those  little 
chocolate  donuts  the  Second  Cup  on  College  has 
every  morning.  Frankly,  it's  all  we  eat. 

Knowing  this,  you'd  think  we'd  support  the 
invasion  of  major  campus  buildings  by  the  Sec- 
ond Cup  crew.  Well,  yeah,  we  would,  if  it  weren' t 
for  the  sheer  intrusiveness  of  it  all. 

U  of  T,  in  case  you  haven't  noticed  it,  is  fast 
becoming  the  home  of  the  corporate  logo.  TD 
Bank  Machines,  Subways,  Pizza  Pizzas;  it's  all 
so  tawdry. 


But  the  real  trouble  with  Second  Cup  isn't  just 
that  it's  that  latest  of  a  series  of  corporate 
invaders.  It's  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Sidney 
Smith  Hall,  it's  moving  into  what  used  to  be  a 
student  space. 

The  university  recently  decided  it  didn't  want 
students  selling  stuff  in  the  Sid  Smith  lobby; 
why,  we're  not  exactly  sure.  They  don't  mind 
Second  Cup  making  its  own  tidy  profit,  however. 
Maybe  it's  the  tidy  rent  U  of  T  is  no  doubt 
making  off  their  concessions. 

Or  maybe  it's  those  little  chocolate  donuts. 
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LOST  IN  CONSPIRACIES 


Recently,  I've  been  pondering  conspiracies. 

I  started  along  this  line  of  thinking  after  I  read  the 
recent  issue  of  Wired,  which  has  a  fascinating  article 
on  people  who  truly  believe  NASA  faked  its  mis- 
sions to  the  moon. 

Why?  Why  not? 

We  all  have  our  own  pet  conspiracy  theories. 
More  people  believe  the  aliens  have  Elvis  than  voted 
for  the  National  Party  in  the  last  election;  and 
millions  believe,  despite  the  monstrous  amount  of 
lying  that  would  be  needed  for  the  coverup,  that  the 
CIA  offed  John  Kennedy. 

Here  at  U  of  T,  of  course,  we  have  the  undisputed 
King  of  Conspiracy  Theories,  St.  Mike' s  own  Robert 
O'Driscoll.  The  man  honestly  be- 
lieves Jews,  Catholics,  Commu- 
nists, and  Freemasons  already  con- 
trol the  entire  planet,  dangling  eve- 
ryone's fate  on  invisible  strings. 

Sadly,  none  of  this  is  even  re- 
motely believable.  O'Driscoll's  assertion  that  the 
Holocaust  is  a  fiction  would  be  remotely  alarming  if 
he  didn't  also  believe  that  Princess  Di  is  the  anti- 
Christ. 

Most  conspiracy  beliefs,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  are 
simple-minded  at  best.  For  some  collectively  weak- 
minded  groups,  Holocaust-deniers  for  instance,  they 
are  just  pure  denial  of  an  unpalatable  reality. 

For  others,  conspiracy  theories  are  a  psychic 
defense  mechanism  against  the  unruliness  of  chance. 
We  are  all  unable  to  deal  with  the  vagaries  of  fate 
sometimes,  the  fact  that  we  are  always  at  the  mercy 
of  random  chance.  Where  an  earlier  people  would 
turn  to  gods,  we  turn  to  a  faceless  state  apparatus  as 
our  deus  ex  machina  .  It  actually  is  easier,  psychi- 
cally, for  the  majority  of  Americans  to  believe  the 
CIA  killed  Kennedy  because  he  was  too  good  a  man, 
than  to  consider  that  their  lives  were  infinitely 
changed  by  a  madman  armed  with  a  bad  Italian  rifie 
and  incredible  good  luck. 


Bruce 
Rolston 


But  using  this  as  your  psychic  defense  is  weak,  at 
best.  In  the  First  World,  if  you  start  believing  the  all- 
powerful  state  is  machinating  either  your  success  or 
your  doom,  you  have  a  weaker  perception  of  reality 
than  even  the  most  odds-ridden  gambler. 

It's  so  with  Robert  O'Driscoll.  If  you  read  his 
writing,  you  see  a  progression,  from  an  early  belief 
that  he  was  experiencing  some  damnable  bad  luck, 
that  develops  into  an  ever-growing  concern  that 
unnamable  powers  are  not  only  ruining  his  life,  but 
those  of  all  his  friends,  and,  ultimately,  humanity. 

This  is  not  just  rather  sad;  belief  in  the  inability  of 
truth  to  win  out,  in  the  existence  of  conspiracies  that 
control  our  lives  without  any  understanding  or  input 
on  our  part,  is  mentally  and  morally 
disabling. 

An  ironic  example  of  this  can  be 
found  in  Toronto's  own  Heritage 
Front.  These  white  supremacists 
are,  more  than  anyone  else,  believ- 
ers that  the  entire  Western  Establishment  is  lying  to 
itself  about  the  Holocaust,  among  other  things.  But 
recent  press  reports  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
belief  in  the  ability  of  the  state  to  manipulate  them 
made  them,  not  more  wary,  but  more  gullible. 

The  Front,  it  turns  out,  was  infiltrated  by  a  CSIS 
operative,  who  practically  ran  the  entire  show  for 
years,  and  only  cut  and  ran  when  they  were  about  to 
promote  him  to  head  cheese.  The  papers  have  been 
full,  lately,  of  sheepish  skinheads  claiming  that,  of 
course,  they  knew  all  along.  Right. 

CSIS 's  motives  can  be,  and  should  be  questioned. 
But  this  real-life  conspiracy,  one  we  can  all  believe 
in,  was  just  not  believable  to  the  ultimate  skeptics  of 
the  Front. 

The  moral  ?  The  more  you  believe  in  the  ability  of 
unseen  powers  to  sere  w  up  for  your  life,  the  less  you 
will  see  them  doing  it. 

Now,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I'm  going  home  to  look 
at  some  magic  bullets. 


B  ACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


Student  pulls 
out  of  Uof 
V(ivisection) 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  involved  in  vivisec- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
decided  to  terminate  my  studies 
there  immediately.  I  find  it  alarm- 
ing that  a  facility  of  higher  learn- 
ing, responsible  for  the  education 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
each  year  holds  such  an  anthropo- 
centric  position.  Through  your 
actions  you  teach  that  animals  are 
no  more  than  slaves  to  humans 
who  are  free  to  both  torture  them 
and  sacrifice  their  lives.  You  are 
enforcing  the  myth  that  torture 
and  enslavement  is  appropriate 
behaviour  as  long  as  a  human  is 
not  the  victim.  Because  they  are 
not  human  does  not  mean  that 
you  have  the  rights  to  their  bod- 


ies. Their  bodies  are  their  own  and 
you  were  never  granted  their  per- 
mission to  use  them.  I  am  ap- 
palled that  you  allow  this  to  occur 
and  ashamed  to  have  been  a  part 
of  your  university.  I  refuse  to 
support  your  school  any  longer 
with  my  tuition  dollars,  which 
will  be  better  spent  elsewhere. 

Trying  to  learn  more  about  U  of 
T's  animal  testing  policies,  or 
anything  at  all  regarding  the  ani- 
mal test  labs,  I  discovered  that  it 
is  all  privileged  information  to 
which  the  public  is  not  able  to  gain 
access.  However,  in  a  recent  story 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  Cecil  Yip, 
vice  dean  of  research  stated  that 
anyone  can  "visit"  any  facility  if 
they  make  a  formal  request  in 
advance.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  formal 
request  to  visit  all  of  the  animal 
testing  labs  and  animal  storage 
areas  used  by  the  University  of 
Toronto.  This  includes  any  facil- 
ity that  may  be  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  building,  the  Zoology 


building,  23  Spadina  Crescent,  or 
any  other  lab  or  animal  storage 
area  used  by  the  U  of  T.  Please  get 
back  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  on 
that  matter. 

In  the  Globe  and  Mail  article 
mentioned  above,  Cecil  Yip  de- 
Letters  continued  on  page  5 
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Politicians  set  aside  a  measly 
month  to  think  about  breast  cancer 


BY  MARCUS 
ROBINSON 

If  you're  not  aware  of  it  yet, 
October  has  been  regionally  and 
nationally  "declared"  Breast 
Cancer  Awareness  Month.  The 
questions  that  come  immediately 
to  mind  are  these:  Why  October  ? 
Does  breast  cancer  take  a  holiday 
the  other  eleven  months  of  the 
year  ?  What  is  the  motivation  for 
a  month  of  concentrated  events 
and  initiatives  ? 

And  lastly,  is  this  the  most 
effective  method  by  which  to 
achieve  the  mandates  outlined  by 
the  plethora  of  institutes,  groups, 
committees,  societies,  and  foun- 
dations? 

The  expected  media  blitz  on 
the  issue  is  little  consolation  given 
that  approximately  17,000  women 
will  develop  breast  cancer  in  1994. 
It  is  estimated  5,400  of  these 
women  will  die.  One  in  nine  Cana- 
dian women  can  expect  to  de- 
velop breast  cancer  during  her 
lifetime. 

More  to  the  point,  Toronto 
mayor  June  Rowlands  and  federal 
health  minister  Diane  Marleau 
have  each  issued  a  declaration  to 
this  effect.  AsweIl,HalJackman, 
our  Lieutenant  Governor,  will 
host  a  press  conference  at  Queen' s 
Park  on  Sept.  19  to  kick-off  the 
Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Founda- 


tion's calendar  of  events  for  Oc- 
tober. Also  speaking  at  the  press 
conference  will  be  Ruth  Grier,  the 
provincial  health  minister.  Ac- 
cording to  these  four  politicians, 
declaring  the  month  of  October 
Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month 
is  one  of  the  ways  we  can  address 
the  findings  of  the  various  re- 
search bodies  who  are  seeking  to 
findacure 
for  the 
disease. 

How- 
ever, after 
a  little  re- 
flection, 
the  not- 
so-pleas- 
ant reality 
begins  to 
emerge 
with  un- 
fortunate 
clarity.  We  as  constituents,  con- 
sumers, and  inherently  social 
members  of  an  organized  and  po- 
litical society,  can  only  digest 
these  kinds  of  things  piece-meal; 
whether  it  be  ideas  or  products, 
political,  cultural,  or  health  is- 
sues. No  matter  what  the  infor- 
mation to  be  processed,  our 
evolved  attention  span  limits  us 
to  ephemeral  bursts  of  concentra- 
tion, and  therefore  commitment. 
The  result?  The  politicians  at- 
tempt to  focus  our  attention  on 
the  issue  for  a  brief  30  days. 


The  questions  that  come 
immediately  to  mind 
are  these:  Why 
October  ?  Does  breast 
cancer  take  a  holiday 
the  other  eleven  months 
of  the  year  ? 


The  media  and  our  governmen- 
tal representatives,  driven  mainly 
by  political  survival,  and  there- 
fore forever  in  search  of  a  captive 
audience,  take  advantage  of  this 
mentality,  sensationalizing  a  very 
serious  issue.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  naive  to  suggest  this  is  a  mod- 
em creation,  but  the  acceptanceof 
it  as  a  mainstream  joumaUstic  style 
certainly 
is. 

It  is 
ironic  that 
science 
has  inad- 
vertently 
assisted 
the  build- 
up of  the 
upcoming 
Aware- 
n  e  s  s 
Month. 
The  recent  isolation  of  the  Breast 
Cancer  1  gene,  the  BRCAl,  has 
received  considerable  media  at- 
tention in  the  last  couple  of  days. 
This  discovery  has  made  breast 
cancer  newsworthy,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  media  coverage  of  the 
CBCF's  main  events  should  be 
substantial.  Essentially,  this  gene 
only  accounts  for  a  small  number 
of  causes.  There  is  a  lot  more  work 
to  be  done. 

After  wading  through  the  vast 
number  of  magazine  articles 
(mostly  in  women's  magazines). 


more  BACRTALK 


Continued  from  page  4 

nies  allegations  of  secrecy  sur- 
rounding U  of  T's  involvement  in 
vivisection.  This  being  the  case, 
please  be  so  kind  as  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  for  me. 
Where  do  you  get  live  animals  on 
which  to  experiment?  What  dif- 
ferent types  of  animals  are  used  in 
your  experiments?  How  many  of 
each  type  of  animal  are  used  in  a 
year  period?  What  do  your  ex- 
periments involve  (that  is,  how 
do  they  affect  the  animals)?  What 
types  of  restraining  devices  are 
used?  How  many  animals  are 
killed  each  year  intheUofTlabs? 
I  bebeve  these  are  reasonable  ques- 
tions and  I  look  forward  to  a 
prompt,  accurate,  comprehensive 
reply. 

ReneeLear 
University  of  Toronto 

Trin  confirms 
ban  on  secret 
society 

I  understand  that  reporters  from 
the  Varsity  have  interviewed  sev- 
eral officers  of  the  College' s  posi- 
tion towards  Episkopon.  I  write 
to  inform  you  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  policy  of  Trinity 
College  towards  the  organization 
since  Oct.  5, 1992,  when  all  con- 
nection between  the  College  and 
Episkopon  was  discontinued. 
Neither  is  Episkopon  recognized 
or  supported  by  student  govern- 
ment. 

There  was  a  breach  of  this 
policy  on  Sept.  6,  1994,  in  an 
event  where  the  College  student 


organization  may  be  visited  in  an 
"Open  House"  format. 
Episkopon  used  a  private  resi- 
dence room  for  this  purpose  with- 
out the  prior  knowledge  of  the 
Dean  or  student  Head  of  College. 
A  public  reprimand  has  been  de- 
livered and  an  apology  has  been 
received. 

Robert  Painter 
Provost 
Trinity  College 


Pot  is 
delicious  and 
nutritious! 

Recently  the  public  has  seen  much 
exposure  of  cannabis  related  is- 
sues. It  would  seem,  the  truths 
behind  hemp  and  marijuana  are 
finally  surpassing  over  fifty  years 
of  disinformation.  This  is  par- 
tially due  to  the  realities  of  the 
information  age.  However  there 
are  a  lot  of  misconceptions  due 
still  being  presented  to  the  public 
as  the  truth. 

Our  planet  is  in  desperate  need 
of  solutions  to  its  many  environ- 
mental problems.  Hemp  is  the 
stalk  of  the  cannabis  plant.  It 
offers  an  alternative,  annually  re- 
newable fiber  source  for  use  in 
paper  and  textiles  while  provid- 
ing biomass  for  the  production  of 
fuels .  We  should  be  pulping  hemp 
not  trees. 

Marijuana  is  the  dried  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  cannabis  plant. 
Based  on  a  wealth  of  research  and 
studies  and  human  interaction 
with  cannabis,  it  is  accurate  to  say 


that  cannabis  is  a  healthier  alter- 
native to  tobacco  and  alcohol.  As 
a  medicine  cannabis  may  be  used 
to  treat  migraine  headaches, 
backaches,  glaucoma  and  stress 
while  supporting  the  immune 
system.  When  consumed 
recreationally,  cannabis  offers  a 
far  more  social  form  of  intoxica- 
tion, much  less  impairing  than 
alcohol.  As  well  as  being  non- 
addictive,  cannabis  promotes 
nonaggressive  behaviour.  J 

If  all  of  this  IS  true,  why  do  we 
continue  to  enforce  "laws  of  pro- 
hibition" upon  our  citizens?  Our 
parliament  is  about  to  vote  on  Bill 
C-7,  a  bill  designed  to  consolidate 
Canada' s  existing  dmg  legislation. 
Bill  C-7  will  bring  our  laws  up  to 
speed  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  Laws  that  follow  the  model 
of  the  "War  on  Drugs".  Will 
Canada  follow  the  lead  of  our 
European  neighbours  and  move 
towards  "harm  reduction"  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  drugs?  Or  will 
we  pass  Bill  C-7  and  work  harder 
than  ever  to  criminalize  people 
for  the  use  of  a  plant?  It  is  time  we 
called  for  a  Royal  Commission  to 
investigate  Canada's  drug  poli- 
cies, and  determine  in  which  di- 
rection we  should  be  moving. 
.  Maybe  it  is  time  for  people  to 
educate  themselves  to  the  truths 
surrounding  cannabis.  AS  hard  as 
it  may  seem,  we  have  been  lied  to 
for  a  very  long  time.  For  those 
who  know  the  issues,  the  time  has 
come  to  stand  up  for  your  rights 
and  voice  your  opinion.  You  may 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
supporters  in  your  midst. 

Robin  Ellins 
Coordinating  director 
Canadian  Hemp  Association 


and  having  been  exposed 
secondhand  to  the  workings  of  a 
publicly  funded  non-profit  or- 
ganization. The  Canadian  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation,  I  have  come 
to  certain  conclusions,  naive  or 
otherwise.  There  are  an  inordi- 
nate number  of  complex  medical 
possibilities  confronting  women 
diagnosed  with  breast  cancer,  and 
an  array  of  startling  facts  sur- 
rounding the  disease. 

Cornelia  Baines,  an  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of 
preventative  medicine  and 
biostatics  here  at  U  of  T,  points 
out  that  women  should  not  be 
misled  into  only  worrying  about 
getting  breast  cancer  when  they 
get  older. 

Recent  figures  of  actual  risk, 
published  as  a  result  of  research 
done  by  members  of  the  Alberta 
Cancer  Board,  make  the  risk  of 
breast  cancer  seem  low,  but  it's 
not. 

For  example,  for  a  woman  of 
25,  the  risk  of  getting  breast  can- 
cer over  the  next  year  is  0.00  per 
cent;  her  risk  in  the  next  five  years 
is  .04  per  cent.  The  risk  increases 
to  .19  per  cent  in  terms  of  her 
chances  of  getting  breast  cancer  in 
the  next  ten  years. 

The  figures  do  not  mean  women 
under  30  should  noteducate  them- 
selves about  the  disease.  Cur- 
rently breast  cancer  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  among  women  aged 


35  to  55.  Women  with  a  family 
history  of  breast  cancer  should  be 
especially  concerned:  next  to  age, 
it  is  the  most  significant  risk  fac- 
tor. 

Breast  cancer  survivors  them- 
selves can  often  be  a  better  source 
for  information  than  either  medi- 
cal statisticians  or  the  media.  These 
women  organize  advocacy  and 
support  groups,  lobby  in  well- 
organized  groups,  and  seek  to  cir- 
cumvent politics  and  bureaucracy 
by  at- 
tempting 
to  get  the 
govern- 
ment to 
direct 
funds  for 
research 
to  areas 
moreim- 
medi- 
ately 
p  e  r  t  i  - 
nent. 

For  example,  at  last  year's 
National  Forum  on  Breast  Cancer 
held  in  Montreal,  survivors  got 
together  with  doctors,  research- 
ers, and  health  workers  to  recom- 
mend funding  be  directed  towards 
investigating  the  quality  of  life  of 
a  woman  with  breast  cancer. 

Survivors'  lobby  groups  also 
want  an  increase  in  grass  roots 
programs:  projects  that  promote 
awareness  of  early  detection  meth- 


Currently  breast 
cancer  is  the 
leading  cause  of 
dea  th  among  women 
aged  35  to  55. 


ods  in  rural  and  outlying  areas, 
where  media  coverage  is  not  so 
extensive. 

It's  a  shame  that  every  day 
can't  be  Breast  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Day.  But  amonth  will  have 
to  do. 

Right  now  we  must  be  content 
with  a  30  day  blitz  of  attention  to 
this  matter  of  life  and  death.  For 
those  interested,  the  Canadian 
Breast  Cancer  Foundation  kicks 
off  Awareness  Month  with 
"Aware- 
n  e  s  s 
Day"  at 
t  h  e 
Sheraton 
Hotel  on 
Oct.  12, 
and  the 
"Run 
For  The 
Cure" 
on  Oct. 
23,  be- 
ginning 

outside  Varsity  Stadium.  These 
are  both  illuminating  and  fun 
events,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  by  participating,  you  could 
be  helping  your  mother,  sister, 
aunt,  co-worker,  or  neighbour. 

Marcus  Robinson  is  a  U  of  T 
student  studying  English  and  Phys- 
ics and  a  former  employee  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Breast  Can- 
cer Research. 
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THE  NIGHT  CLUB 


Come  to  the  best 
Pub  Party  in  Town 

D.J.  TONY  TAZ  spins  dance, 
rock  &  disco  all  night  long 
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THE  NIGHT  CLUB 


Complimentary  i 
'  Admission  Before  ' 
I  _  1 0:_00_  With  This  Ad  | 

250  "Adelaide"  St."  W. 

(Corner   of  Adelaicle   8c  Diancan) 


{  Your  parents  say  you  never  write.  Send  en?  this  ad.  | 


r 


Dear  Parental  Units, 

WelL  things  here  at 


{  University  NameJ 


for 


{  Hardest  Course} 


.  Just  today, 


{  Toughest  Prof] 


are  just  great.  Except 
said  I  better  get  up  to 


speed.  Fast.  That's  why  I  want  a  Compaq  Presario. 

In  fact  insists  on  it.  He/ she  says  Presario 


{  Current  Flame} 


comes  with  all  the  software  Til  need  already  pre -installed. 
It  sets  up  in  minutes.  And  it  s  real  easy.  So  I  cou^^^  he  using  this 
computer  right  away,  instead  of  wasting  time 
figuring  out  how  to  use  a  computer. 


I  even  asked 


aboi 


{  Computer  Nerd  Down  Thf  Hail] 

Presario  and  she/he  says  Fortune  magazine 
has  named  it  a  Product  of  the  Year:  With  a  .J^^^^^^^^Wa 
killer  3 -year  warranty;*  their  24-hour  suppoi  ^^^^^      ^  ^^^^•Kir 


hotline,  and  a  price  of  just. 
Presario  could  really  help  me  succeed  here  at 


{  See  Your  Compaq  Dealer} 


,  the  Compaq 


{  School  Nickname} 


Which  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  flunking  out  and 
becoming  ,  don't  you  think? 


{  Mom's  Worst  Nightmare) 


Love, 


{  Pet  Name  They  Called  You  When  You  Were  Six} 


P.S.:  Any  contribution  to  my  continued  success  would  be  much  appreciated. 
For  your  convenience,  I  accept:  □  Cash   □  Cheque  □  Visa  □  Mastercard 


COMPAa 


hw  rmicx-  intomultim.  >imIu<I(i^  "A  l-f\v(iui>k-  T-i  Hinin^  tt»ur  lirM  If,"  |4i.>«       u»*i  I  800  S*t7  1616  *  (.■•■n»|v»q  d  imjiuUT  C<iqit>rjUtfi  All  nj^l*  nxnol  ('••mfi.Mf,  Kt-jii^i  ml  U  >  l*M>-nl  wl  Tr#k-fruri  (Mliii 
IViAATMi  i«4  tr*k'nuri  III  l'<xnfu()  (.'ompudT  L'<iqM>riiK>n  •thi- IVx-^ino 4?5  *•*  tvjr  linimil  h^mu 
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Out  go  the  Liberals,  in  come  the  PQ 

QUEBECKERS  FINALLY  GET  TO  DECIDE  THEIR  OWN  FUTURE 


BYRAGHU 
KRISHNAN 

A  majority  of  Quebec  voters  has 
defied  the  admonitions  of  Eng- 
hsh-Canadian  media,  political  and 
business  elites — for  the  third  time 
in  less  than  two  years. 

The  Quebec  elections  of  Sept. 
12  ended  nine  years  of  Liberal 
Party  rule  and  gave  the  Parti 
Qu^b^cois  a  comfortable  major- 
ity in  the  province's  National 
Assembly. 

The  unabashedly  pro-Liberal 
cheerleading  campaign  orches- 
trated by  the  major  media  outlets 
in  English-Canada  represents  a 
new  low  in  contemporary  Cana- 
dian journalism. 

The  English  establish- 
ment and  its  media 

During  an  election  campaign 
one  usually  expects  the  media  to 
focus  a  good  measure  of  critical 
attention  on  the  outgoing  govern- 
ment. This  is  especially  true  when 
it  has  been  in  power  as  long  as  the 
Quebec  Liberals,  which  was 
widely  despised  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  of  its  time  in  office. 

Yet,  while  the  English-Cana- 
dian media  dogged  PQ  leader 
Jacques  Parizeau's  tracks  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
province.  Liberal  leader  Daniel 
Johnson  was  mollycoddled  as 
Canada' s  knight  in  shining  armour 
who  was  courageously  fighting 
the  separatist  hordes. 

A  shame  really.  The  English- 
Canadian  mainstream's  sledge- 
hammer approach  in  defense  of 
"Canadian  unity"  makes  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  anyone  to 
understand  the  real  forces  at  work 
in  Quebec. 

The  reality  is  is  that  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Quebec  was  despised  by 
broad  sectors  in  the  province  for 
the  damaging  results  of  its 
Thatcherite  economic  program  of 
cutbacks,  for  its  arrogance  in 
power,  and  for  its  inability  to 
fulfill  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  majority  of  Quebeckers. 

Growing  segments  of  the  Que- 
bec Liberals  look  to  hard-right 
Alberta  Premier  Ralph  Klein  for 
inspiration,  and  claimed  that  the 
PQ's  timid  social  democratic  eco- 
nomic proposals  would  lead  the 
province  to  ruin. 

Quebec  trade  unionists,  the  arts 
community,  and  student  and  anti- 
poverty  activists  will  be  glad  to 
see  the  backs  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
but  are  still  refraining  from  invest- 
ing great  hopes  in  the  less  than 
radical  social  and  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  PQ. 

Familiar  Threats:  The 
election  coverage 

When  it  became  clear  that  the 
obligatory  series  of  dire  economic 
forecasts  about  the  consequences 
of  a  PQ  victory  and  Quebec  sov- 
ereignty were  not  going  to  save 


the  Liberals  from  defeat,  the  talk 
then  turned  to  the  now  familiar 
threats  against  Quebec  and  exhor- 
tations to  Canadian  true  believers 
to  prepare  for  the  battle  ahead. 

Andrew  Coyne  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  declared  that  everything 
short  of  military  force  should  be 
used  to  keep  Quebec  in  Canada,  if 
the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Quebec  do  indeed  support  the 
sovereignty  option. 

Coyne  is  not  the  only  one  serv- 
ing up  such  frightening  talk.  Hard- 
line Trudeau-esque  types  are  well 
represented  in  the  Chretien  gov- 
ernment and  in  all  the  English- 
Canadian  provincial  governments. 

All  this  talk  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  actual  separation  of 
Quebec  from  Canada  is  a  hypo- 
thetical proposition  at  best.  It 
isn't  difficult  to  imagine  such 
people  calling  for  armed  interven- 
tion were  any  real  moves  toward 
separation  ever  to  be  made. 

Cynicism  and  hypocrisy 

For  the  moment,  however,  the 
English-Canadian  and  federalist 
establishment  has  seized  upon 
the  PQ's  lower-than-expected 
score  in  the  popular  vote  to  call 
for  the  holding  of  a  referendum  on 


sovereignty  sometime  next  year, 
as  promised  by  Parizeau  during 
the  campaign. 

There  is  so  much  cynicism  and 
hypocrisy  in  this  call  for  a  refer- 
endum (more  demand  than  call, 
actually)  that  it's  difficult  to  know 
where  to  start. 

Before  the  elections,  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  PQ  victory  evoked 
warnings  against  Parizeau's 
"provo- 
c  a  - 
tions," 
presum- 
ably re- 
ferring to 
steps  he 
would 


result  should  be  disregarded. 

One  would  have  liked  this  same 
Canadian  establishment  to  have 
been  so  worried  about  "man- 
dates" and  democratic  consulta- 
tions when  Brian  Mulroney  and 
the  Tories  pushed  through  the 
Free  Trade  Agreement  with  the 
U.S.,  the  Goods  and  Services  Tax 
and  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement.  But  these  ep- 
ics of  leg- 


Hie  Charlottetown  Accord  —  isiation 

were 

hastily  assembled  in  a  pathetic  forced 
summer-long  show  of  federalist  down  the 
arm-twisting  by  Joe  Clark.  '^^^^'^^f 

ans  in 

spite  of  majority  opposition  in 
the  Canadian  public. 

Similarly,  it  would  have  been 
nice  to  see  such  enthusiasm  for 
the  holding  of  a  referendum  on 
Quebec  sovereignty  back  in  1990 
after  the  failure  of  the  Meech  Lake 
Accord  when  pro-sovereignty 
sentiment  was  at  its  peak. 

At  the  time,  Quebec  Premier 
Robert  Bourassa  promised  a 
never-held  referendum  on  sover- 
eignty. Instead,  it  was  replaced 
by  the  1992  referendum  on  the 
Charlottetown  Accord  —  hastily 


take  in  office  to  implement  the 
party's  stated  project  —  indeed, 
some  would  say,  its  historical 
raison  d  'etre— of  democratically 
leading  Quebec  down  the  path 
towards  sovereignty. 

In  addition  to  the  call  for  the 
referendum,  there  have  been  dec- 
larations to  the  effect  that 
Parizeau  doesn't  have  a  mandate 
for  sovereignty.  In  other  words, 
they  want  a  referendum  because  it 
looks  like  the  sovereignty  option 
would  lose,  and  even  if  it  were  to 
win,  they  would  argue  that  the 


assembled  in  a  pathetic  summer- 
long  show  of  federalist  arm-twist- 
ing by  Joe  Clark.  Where  were 
English-Canadian  calls  fora"clear 
decision  on  sovereignty"  then? 

No,  there  is  nothing  democratic 
about  current  English-Canadian 
and  federalist  calls  for  a  referen- 
dum in  Quebec.  Rather,  they  want 
to  benefit  from  Quebec  voters' 
current  level  of  fear  and  exhaus- 
tion —  fear  instilled  by  all  the 
threats  from  English-Canada  and 
big  business,  exhaustion  wrought 
by  the  constitutional  impasse, 
economic  crises  and  the  betray- 
als, twists  and  turns  of  successive 
Quebec  governments. 

Enghsh-Canadians  hope  a  ref- 
erendimidefeatwill  dehveradeath 
blow  to  Quebec  nationalism  for 
many  years  to  come.  And  indeed 
it  may  do  just  that,  politically 
speaking.  It  wouldn't,  however, 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Quebec  people — it  is  among  youth 
that  pro-sovereignty  sentiment  is 
strongest. 

A  referendum  defeat  may  give 
the  dogma  of  a  "united  Canada" 
a  new  lease  on  life,  but  there  would 
be  nothing  to  celebrate  about  a 
small,  non-anglophone  and  his- 
torically disadvantaged  people 


being  bullied  and  caj  oled  into  sub- 
mission  once  again.  Such  a  "vic- 
tory" would  merely  deepen  the 
insecurity  of  the  Qu6b6cois  ma- 
jority and  strengthen  the  most 
conservative  and  right-wing  na- 
tionalist forces  in  the  province. 

High  stakes 

Forthe  miserably  small  number 
of  people  in  English-Canada  who 
consistently  defend  Quebec's 
right  to  decide  its  future,  there  is 
a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
coming  months. 

The  stakes  of  the  current  con- 
stitutional "crisis"  are  very  high 
for  the  whole  country.  There 
should  be  no  mistake:  the  Cana- 
dian establishment's  fervent  de- 
sire to  defeat  the  Quebec  sover- 
eignty movement.  That  desire  is 
linked  to  a  broader  right-wing 
agenda  of  recentralizing  and  cut- 
ting back  the  role  of  the  federal 
state  to  assist  the  Canadian  rich 
and  powerful  as  they  set  out  for 
profit  and  adventure  in  the  high 
seas  of  NAFTA  and  the  New 
Worid  Order. 

Raghu  Krishnan  is  a  U  of  T  stu- 
dent and  an  anti-racist  activist  in 
the  city. 


:  a  studen 
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Being  a  student  can  be  tough,  but  it  does  ha\e  its  ad\antages.  like  the  no-fee  Scotia  Banking 
Advantage'  Plan. 

It  gives  you  a  dail\  interest  chequing  account,  a  ScotiaCard'  '  banking  card  and  a  Classic  VISA'  card" 
W'e  also  oFFer  low -interest  Scotia  Student  Loans'*'. 

Sign  up  For  the  Scotia  Banking  Adxantage  Plan  beFore  No\ ember  10th,  1994  and  you'll 
automaticalK'  get  a  chance  to  w  in  an  IBM  ThinkPad  PS/Note  425  notebook  computer. 
Just  drop  into  anv  Scotiabank  branch  For  Full  details  or  call  1-800-9-SCOTIA. 

Scotiabank  M 


1"  The  li.ink  III  Sioli.i  lici'iiscci  ust-r  of  Mark,    *  Subji-cl  lo  crcdil  appnnal. 

Ri-isttrcd  Ir.ulr  M.irk  (il  llu'  B.iiik  ol'         Scoli.i.         Irack-  M.iii  of  The  Bank  of  \ma  Stoiia. 
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EXPRESS 

Just  $28.00 
(one  way) 

DEPARTING  FROM 
DOWNTOWN  4  TIMES  DAILY 

Ottawa . . .  $25.00 
Windsor . . .  $25.00 

CALL  977-4572 
421A  Queen  St.  West  #2 

EASY  RIDE  CAR 
POOL  SERVICES 
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The  following  have  been 
elected  to  the  Varsity 
Board  of  Directors: 

Arts  and  Science: 
Amit  Puri 
Sam  Lee 
Ben  Lenton 
Ruth  Cohen 

Professional  Faculties: 
Poonam  Puri 
Paul  Horwitz 

Erindale: 
Kevin  Sager 

Scarborough: 
vacant 


David  Chokroun  has  been  elected 
to  the  position  of  Wire  Editor. 


For  those  interested  in  applying  for  tite 
Scarborougii  Board  of  Directors  position, 
contact  tlie  editor  at  979-2831. 


Losing  our  heads  over  the  cuisine. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Waiters  at  University  College 
restaurant  dispute  wages 


BY  Duncan 
MacDonell 
Varsity  Staff 

Six  former  waiters  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  Union  say  they  will 
not  take  legal  action  against  their 
employer,  despite  signing  affida- 
vits claiming  that  they  are  each 
owed  thousands  of  dollars  in  un- 
paid tips. 

The  waiters  charge  they  are 
owed  upwards  of  $6,000  in  tips 
from  their  employer,  A  La  Carte 
Kitchens,  the  caterers  responsi- 
ble for  the  dining  hall. 

"The  waiters  started  to  real- 
ize, after  adding  up  their  bills  over 
a  two-week  period,  that  the 
amount  they  were  supposed  to 
receive  and  what  they  actually  got 
was  di  f  fereni,"  said  Todd  Walker, 
one  of  the  six. 

During  the  pay  period  of  Apr. 


M 

ARBOR 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

University  Hearing  Panel 

and 

University  Appeals  Board 


Nominations  are  open  for  membership  on  the  University  Hearing  Panel  and  the 
University  Appeals  Board.  Both  bodies  are  appointed  by  the  President  under  the 
Policy  and  Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment.  The  Hearing  Panel  hears  formal 
complaints  of  sexual  harassment  and  the  Appeals  Board  considers  appeals 
arising  from  the  decisions  of  the  Panel, 

Nominations  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  general  good  judgement  and 
fairness  of  the  individual. 

The  University  Hearing  Panei  consists  of  30  members: 

•  12  undergraduate  students,  8  of  whom  are  full-time  and  4  of  whom  are 
part-time; 

•  6  graduate  students; 

•  6  academic  staff,  including  librarians;  and 

•  6  administrative  staff. 

The  University  Appeals  Board  consists  of  5  members: 

•  1  undergraduate  student; 

•  1  graduate  student; 

•  1  academic  staff;  and 

•  1  administrative  staff. 

A  lawyer  shall  be  appointed  to  Chair  the  Appeals  Board. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is  Friday  September  23rd,  1994. 

The  nominations  should  include  the  person's  name,  address  and  telephone 
number.  For  the  students,  an  indication  of  faculty  or  college,  full  or  part-time 
status  and  student  number  should  also  be  included.  Nominations  should  be 
sent  to  Ms.  Susan  Girard,  Governing  Council  Office,  Room  106  Simcoe  Hall.  If 
you  have  any  questions  please  call  Ms.  Girard  at  978-8248  or  Ms.  Paddy 
Stamp,  Sexual  Harassment  Education  Officer,  at  978-3908. 


4  to  Apr.  16,  the  waiters  on  staff 
totalled  their  daily  receipts  and 
compared  the  result  to  the  amount 
of  tip  money  received. 

While  receipts  indicated  that 
the  waiters  should  have  received 
$2,300  in  tips,  they  actually  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $1,500,  said 
Walker. 

This  difference  works  out  to 
about  $6,000  per  year  for  him 
alone,  said  Walker. 

But  the  owner  of  A  La  Carte, 
Brian  King,  says  that  the  waiters 
have  misunderstood  their  terms 
of  employment. 

King  maintains  that  a  tip-shar- 
ing agreement  was  negotiated  with 
A  La  Carte's  staff  in  October  of 
1992. 

But  King  admits  the  agreement, 
which  he  says  was  verbal,  was 
never  written  down.  "We  have 
nothing  in  writing.  We're  a  small 
company,"  said  King. 

As  well,  none  of  the  six  waiters 
working  in  April,  1994  were  with 
the  company  in  October,  1992, 
and  none  were  made  aware  that  a 
verbal  agreement  was  in  place, 
they  say. 

The  tipping  formula  A  La  Carte 
has  used  since  1992  takes  10  per 
cent  of  gross  sales,  and  divided  it 
among  service  staff. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  gross  was 
then  divided  amongst  bussing  staff 
and  the  cashier.  King  said. 

The  waiters  sent  a  letter  to 
King  on  May  8,  requesting  that  A 
La  Carte  make  the  receipts  and 
records  of  wages  available  to  them 
within  two  weeks. 

Walker  waited  until  June  2. 
After  not  receiving  a  reply.  Walker 
sent  a  letter  to  Janice  Oliver,  as- 
sistant vice-president  for  opera- 
tions and  services,  asking  for  her 
assistance  in  the  matter. 

Oliver  said  U  of  T  could  do 
nothing  because  A  La  Carte  is  a 
private  employer  which  has  noth- 


ing to  do  with  the  university. 

Oliver  suggested  that  the  em- 
ployees discuss  the  matter  again 
with  Brian  King. 

According  to  Robin  Toderian, 
director  of  residence,  food,  and 
beverage  services,  Oliver  acted 
properly  in  placing  responsibil- 
ity on  A  La  Carte,  and  not  U  of  T. 

"The  employer  is  the  caterer 
for  the  UC  Union.  They  run  the 
space.  The  university  is  not  the 
employer,  and  so  if  there's  any 
dispute  between  the  waiters  and 
catering,  that's  their  responsibil- 
ity," said  Toderian. 

But  Walker  and  the  waiters 
disagree. 

"The  university  said  that  they 
have  no  business  interfering  in  A 
La  Carte' s  business,"  said  Walker, 
"A  La  Carte  basically  has  a  free 
reign,  which  is  ridiculous." 

When  it  became  apparent  U  of 
T  would  not  help  them,  the  wait- 
ers contacted  a  private  lawyer  and 
the  provincial  legal  aid  office,  said 
Walker. 

But  the  lawyer  would  only  lake 
the  case  at  a  high  fee,  and  legal  aid 
would  not  let  the  waiters  file  a 
class  action  suit,  recommending 
that  they  each  file  a  claim  indi- 
vidually. 

The  waiters  have  since  given 
up  their  pursuit  of  a  settlement. 
And  King  says  the  Union  has  no 
plans  to  pay  the  waiters  the  dif- 
ference. 

The  Union  has  since  drafted  a 
contract  for  waiters  to  sign  in 
order  to  avoid  further  difficulties 
in  the  future. 

The  Union  charges  an  auto- 
matic 15  per  cent  gratuity  every 
time  a  student  uses  his  or  her  meal 
plan  to  purchase  a  meal.  Meal 
plans  account  for  two-thirds  of 
the  Union's  sales. 

Patrons  are  free  to  tip  what 
they  choose  if  they  pay  by  cash 
or  charge. 


m  AND  SCIENCE  COUNCIL 


Nominations  open  on  Monday,  September 
1 9,  for  positions  on  the  general  committee  and 
other  committees  on  the  faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  Council. 

Nomination  forms  and  a  list  of  vacancies  are 
available  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  Office  of 
the  Faculty  Registrar,  departments,  offices  of 
college  registrars  and  student  organizations. 
Completed  forms  must  be  received  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  no  later  than  4:00  p.m., 
Friday,  September  30, 1994,  in  order  to  be 
valid. 
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Automated  book  check-out  service  on  line 


BY  SiMONE  A.  Brown 

A  new  automated  book  checkout  system 
at  U  of  T's  library  will  not  threaten  the 
jobs  of  staff. 

Warren  Holder,  head  of  access  and 
information  at  Robarts  library,  says  self 
check-outs  will  improve  working  condi- 
tions rather  than  hurt  them. 

"I  think  it  makes  their  jobs  more  inter- 
esting. The  more  repetitive  jobs  are  done 
by  the  computer,"  says  Holder. 

Lari  Langford,  of  Sigmund  Samuel  Li- 
brary says  the  computers  will  allow  the 
libraries  to  redirect  their  staff  in  needed 
areas. 

"We  can  redirect  staff  time  to  informa- 
tion and  instruction  services  that  people 
will  need  with  all  these  changes,"  says 
Langford. 


But  according  to  Dianne  Hemming, 
vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  1230,  although  self 
check-outs  appear  to  help  workers  and 
no  complaints  have  been  made,  this  may 
not  always  be  the  case. 

"If  they  [automatic  check  outs]  are  an 
asset  to  them  [workers]  then  they  are 
receptive  to  them,  but  the  concern  in  the 
long  run  is  are  these  machines  going  to 
replace  people?" 

Since  July,  four  automatic  book  check- 
outs have  been  in  use  at  Robarts  Library 
and  another  was  brought  on  line  late  this 
summer  at  S  igmund  Samuel . 

Library  officials  say  they  were  in- 
stalled so  students  can  avoid  lining  up  for 
a  simple  book  checkout. 

"It  can  be  frustrating  for  students  to 
wait  in  line,  so  we're  trying  to  speed  up 


the  process,"  says  Holder. 

The  automatic  check  outs  have  been 
successful,  say  library  officials. 

Many  students  have  used  them  and 
line  ups  have  been  shorter. 

Students  have  responded  favorably  to 
the  machines,  says  Langford. 

"[Students]  think  its  incredible.  It's  a 
kind  of  fascination  with  the  fact  that  [this 
is]  possible.  Others  ask  if  there's  going  to 
be  more,"  says  Langford. 

Automatic  check-outs  are  one  of  sev- 
eral innovations  being  introduced  at  U  of 
T  libraries.  Touch-tone  phone  renewal 
was  introduced  this  summer,  allowing 
students  to  renew  books  over  the  phone. 

Holder  says  students  will  eventually 
be  able  to  use  library  terminals  to  check 
their  records  to  find  out  what  books 
they '  ve  checked  out,  due  dates  and  fines. 


Look  ma-no  hands! 


(Eric  Squair) 


Shortage  of  daycare  continues 


BY  Catherine  Hunt 

Hundreds  of  U  of  T  students  are 
without  child  daycare  due  to  a 
shortage  of  space  on  campus. 

Currently,  the  waiting  lists  for 
daycare  spaces  are  one  year  long. 
Nancy '  s,  U  of  T' s  student  daycare 
centre,  located  at  44  Sussex  Ave. , 
has  turned  away  hundreds  of  ap- 
plicants this  year. 

The  shortage  of  daycare  spaces 
is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  govern- 
mental and  institutional  funding, 
says  Leanne  Gillard  of  the  U  of  T 
Women's  Centre. 

Jan  Nolan,  U  of  T' s  family  care 
advisor,  agrees. 

Daycare  services  are  heavily 
dependent  on  a  childcare  subsi- 
dies provided  by  Metro  Toronto 


and  the  provincial  government, 
says  Nolan.  And  currently,  there 
is  a  freeze  on  provincial  daycare 
subsidies. 

"There  isn't  enough  childcare 
to  meet  the  needs,  but  there  is  not 
enough  funding  from  Metro  and 
the  province,"  she  said. 

"The  money  for  childcare  just 
isn't  there  anymore,"  said  Nolan. 
"I've  had  calls  from  dozens  of 
students  calling  [this  week]  for 
daycare  and  they're  stuck,  they 
don '  t  have  anywhere  to  send  their 
kids." 

Without  the  help  of  govern- 
ment donations,  daycare  is  out  of 
reach  for  many  students,  says 
GiUard. 

Private  infant  care  can  cost  as 
much  as  $  1 ,050  to  $  1 ,200  a  month. 


which  is  often  unaffordable  to 
most  students,  says  Gillard. 

"I've  had  calls  from  dozens  of 
students  calling  for  daycare  and 
they're  stuck,  [they]  don't  have 
anywhere  to  send  their  kids," 
said  Nolan. 

If  a  mother  cannot  afford 
daycare  she  often  has  to  resort  to 
hiring  a  poorly  paid  baby-sitter, 
said  Gillard.  As  a  result,  the  child 
may  spend  the  day  watching  tel- 
evision, she  says. 

Gillard,  a  single  mother,  stu- 
dent and  volunteer  at  the  Wom- 
en's Centre,  says  the  blame  for 
lack  of  funding  and  support  does 
not  lie  just  with  the  government, 
but  with  the  voters. 

"It  is  the  fault  of  people  who 
don' t  believe  in  quality  childcare," 


she  said. 

Right  now,  the  greatest  need 
for  student  parents  is  infant  and 
toddler  care,  said  Nolan. 

"The  biggest  need  is  for  infant 
and  toddler  care,  but  it  is  also  the 
most  expensive  to  operate." 

There  are  currently  three  infant 
spaces  open  at  Nancy's  and  they 
are  used  by  nine  to  15  families,  she 
says. 

Daycare  at  The  Margaret 
Fletcher  Day  Care  Centre,  a  non- 
profit organization  for  the  pre- 
school children  of  students,  staff 
and  faculty  at  U  of  T,  costs  $591 
a  month. 

There  are  also  part-time  spaces 
at  the  Erindale  childcare  centre  as 
well  as  full-time  spaces  at  the 
Scarborough  centre. 


Win  free  tickets 

The  Hrst  fivE  caUers  will  win  a  paIr  of  lickETs  to  This  MAqAziwE's  IauncIi 

PARTY  ON  TtiURsdAy,  SEpTEMbcR  22,  ATThE  BamIxX)  Club,  ?  1  2  OUEEN  SraEET 

West.  TIie  party  ftATUREs  RancIom  ORdER,  HAydEN,  Kurt  SwiNqliAiviMER, 
JamesJones,  memBers  of  tUe  BouRboN  TAbcRNAclE  ChoiR  ANd  dub  potr 
ClifiON  Joscpli.  CaU  979-28  J 1  now. 


JSfKKD  A  Family  Doctor 
Close  to  U.  of  T  ? 

Dr.  Loraine  Manzig  &  Dr.  Randi  Shaul 

are  accepting  new  patients. 

99  Avenue  Road.      Suite  610  Toronto 
(Just  North  of  Bloor) 

(416)  923-4541 


Students  thrown  out  of  rez 


Continued  from  page  1 

dents  are  required  to  submit  a 
detailed  outline  of  how  they  will 
carry  out  their  ceremonies  to  the 
dean. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to 
consume  alcohol  before  an  initia- 
tion event  takes  place,  says 
Donahoe. 

But  while  neither  of  the  injured 
students  were  drinking  before  the 
game,  the  residence  commonroom 
had  empty  beer  bottles  in  it  before 
the  event. 

The  house's  don  said  he  saw 
some  students  drinking  outside  of 
the  residence. 

Donahoe  said  the  Gate  House 
president,  second-year  student 
David  Harkness,  turned  in  an 
outline  for  his  event,  but  then 
proceeded  to  do  something  en- 
tirely different. 


Harkness  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent, third-year  student  Lance 
Fukumoto,  have  been  kicked  out 
of  the  residence. 

Harkness  says  hazing  takes 
place  at  the  college's  residences 
every  year.  Gate  House  was  just 
unlucky,  he  said. 

"I  take  full  responsibility  for 
what  happened.  Nobody  else 
needs  to  be  hurt,"  says  Harkness. 

"The  boys  that  are  hurt  are 
taking  it  well.  They  understand 
the  nature  of  the  accident  and 
don't  blame  anyone  personally," 
said  Harkness. 

Fukumoto  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

Members  of  the  House  said 
Donahoe  is  shilling  the  blame  from 
himself. 

They  say  Donahoe  saw  the 
soccer  game  taking  place,  and  did 


nothing  to  stop  it  then. 

"Most  people  think  the  dean 
was  just  covering  himself,"  said 
first-year  student  Greg  Mori. 

But  while  Donahoe  concedes 
he  did  see  the  game  take  place,  he 
says  he  was  unaware  that  the 
students'  arms  were  tied  behind 
them. 

"I  noticed  they  were  hobbling, 
I  saw  the  vice-president  and  asked 
them  to  stop  the  activity  at  once," 
said  Donahoe. 

Andrew  Davidge,  a  first-year 
student  at  Gate,  also  believes 
Harkness  and  Fukumoto  were 
unfairly  treated. 

"They're  students,  tdey 
should  take  responsibility  for  their 
actions,  but  it  seems  ridiculous 
that  they  were  targeted.  It  just 
doesn't  make  any  sense  to  me," 
said  Davidge. 


"Most  of  the  frosh  didn't  mind 
what  happened.  The  president 
and  the  older  guys  weren't  mali- 
cious in  any  way,  it  was  just  an 
accident,"  said  Mori. 

The  residence  don,  graduate 
student  Mark  Crimons,  who  is 
supposed  to  supervise  the  house's 
members,  was  back  at  Gate  House 
during  the  initiation. 

Besides  the  resignation  of 
Harkness  and  Fukumoto,  all 
former  house  members  have  also 
been  barred  from  the  house  until 
the  end  of  December. 

Staff 


For  the  best  in 

Speed  Reading 

Triple  your  reading  rate  with  better  comprehension, 
concentration,  and  retention.  Learn  better  study 
techniques.  Attend  once  a  weekforfive  weeks.  We 
have  specialized  in  teaching  reading  improvement  for 
thirty  years.  See  immediate  results. 

Free  Lesson:  Tuesday,  September  20  5-6PM 

Rehab  Building  256  McCaul  -  Rm  103 

COUR3E3  BEGIN: 

Tuesday,  September  27  6:30p.m. 
Monday,  October  31  6:30p.m. 

Rehab  256  McCaul  St.  Rm.  103 

For  more  information  attend  free  lesson  or  call: 

(905)  827-1239 

Reading  Improvement  Centre 


I  68  ScoHard  St.  964-2666 

1 1/2  Price  Hair  SERVICE 


I 


I  Cut/Blow  48- 

Perms  64- 

I  Hilites-  lOop 

I  8&foil 


for  you 
for  you 
for  you 
for  you 


24.00 
32.00 
35.00 
42.50 


2096  off  AesttiGtIc  Sor^^lcos 
\    U  of  T  StU€ionts  only  with  I.D. 

Valia  Mon.  -  FrI.  onlyl 


ATTENTION  ASTHMATICS 

We  need  you  for  several  asthma 
studies  at  The  Toronto  Hospital. 
Excellent  payment  for  your  time. 
For  more  information  call 
340-4158  between  8:30  am  and 
4:30  pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadinaat 
HarbordSt. 


Start  The  Year  Off  High  - 
Get  Off  The  Ground  At  Our 


SATURDAY  SEPT.  24 

9PM 


$5   at  the  door 


AT  THE  JCC, 
750  SPADINA  AVE, 
(Corner  of  Bloor) 

Sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Students'  Union 
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Taking  back  the  night 


Twenty  years  of  empowerment  fuelled  by  fear 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

The  sound  of  clanging  pots  and  thousands  of  chant- 
ing women  will  ring  through  our  city  on  Thursday, 
when  women  of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life  will 
lake  to  the  streets  of  Toronto,  celebrating  how  far  we 
have  come  and  acnowledging  how  far  we  need  to  go. 

This  year,  U  of  T  is  hosting  another  Take  Back  the 
Night  fair,  rally,  and  march  on  Sept.  22  at  front 
campus.  Each  year,  faces  change  and  the  crowd 
makes  a  little  more  noise,  but  the  message  is  the  same. 
It  is  infinitely  wise:  women  have  the  right  to  walk 
alone  without  the  threat  of  harm.  And  it  has  a  broader 
sense:  there  should  be  no  limits  to  where  women 
can  go  and  who  they  can  be. 

The  Take  Back  the  Night  concept  originated  in 
rape  crisis  cenues  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  and 
when  the  idea  came  to  the  USA  in  the  1 970s,  it  was 
very  well-received.  Soon  after  that  it  crossed  the 
border,  and  the  first  march  in  Canada  was  held  in  the 
mid-1970s  to  the  cheers  of  thousands.  Vancouver 
and  Toronto  continue  to  argue  over  who  was  the  first 
in  Canada  to  name  the  march  Take  Back  the  Night. 
But  of  course  it  does  not  matter  who  christened  the 
march.  The  point  is  that  Canadian  women  continue 
to  take  to  the  streets  alone  and  without  fear  one  night 
of  the  year,  every  year. 

"The  Take  Back  the  Night  concept  is  not  a 
difficult  one,"  explains  Marilyn  McLean,  counsel- 
lor at  the  Toronto  Rape  Crisis  Centfe.  "I  think  the 
point  is  just  to  get  a  bunch  of  women  together  to  walk 
through  a  part  of  the  city  that  is  thought  to  be  unsafe, 
and  to  make  a  visual  statement  as  well  as  a  moral 
statement  that  women  have  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement— women  have  the  right  to  move  and  exist 
in  society  without  fear.  That's  all!" 

The  fact  that  the  march  starts  at  U  of  T  refiecls  the 
need  for  campus  women  to  feel  safer,  says  Susan 
Addario,  personal  safety  awareness  officer  at  the 


university. 

"One  of  the  focuses  of  the  Take  Back  the  Night 
march  has  always  been  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  women  to  walk  in  the  su^t  at  night  without 
fear,"  says  Addario.  "Obviously  when  you  do  that 
in  a  crowd  of  women.. .well,  there  is  safety  in 
numbers. 

"I  think  the  message  for  women  on  campus  is  that 
there  is  an  expectation  that  women  can  use  the 
campus  at  night  without  fear,"  she  continues.  "And 
one  of  the  reasons  that  my  office  is  so  involved  [in 
this  year's  march]  is  because  a  lot  of  the  suategies 
we  have  put  in  place  over  the  last  four  years  have 
been  aimed  at  increasing  women's  sense  of  comfort 
in  their  use  of  the  campus,  its  buildings,  and  its 
grounds. 

"From  our  perspective,  this  year  is  not  just  about 
taking  back  the  night,  but  also  taking  back  the 
campus;  making  the  campus  safe  enough  for  women 
and  children  to  walk  in  comfort  and  in  confidence  at 
night,"  suggests  Addario. 

TTie  message  of  Take  Back  the  Night  is  that 
women  are  entitled  to  safety  from  all  forms  of 
violence, explains  Addario. 

"(Women  are  subjected  to  everything!  ranging 
from  intimidation,  street  harassment,  any  form  of 
verbal  hostility,  all  the  way  to  being  followed,  being 
insulted,  being  pursued,  also  including  offers  for 
sexual  involvement  which  arc  not  welcome,  sexual 
attention  which  is  not  welcome,  to  the  most  serious 
formsof  violence  which  include  physical  and  sexual 
assault.  It  is  our  view  that  women  should  be  able  to 
be  on  campus  at  any  linK  without  having  fear  of  being 
the  target  of  any  of  those  forms  of  behaviour." 

"The  idea  is  to  come  together,"  Viniia  Sri  vaslava 
of  the  Women's  Cenue  at  U  of  T  says.  'To  know 
and  to  sec  thousands  of  women  that  arc  there  and  to 
realize  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  women  who 
arc  having  the  same  problems  I  am  provides  a  real 
sense  of  unity." 


"I  think  Take  Back  the  Night  is  not  about  women 
on  campus  but  women  in  the  city,"  states  Paddy 
Stamp,  sexual  harassment  officer  at  U  of  T.  "It  is 
really  important  to  say  we  arc  walking  alone  with  our 
children  in  a  way  we  can  on  no  other  night  of  the 
year." 

McLean  agrees.  "The  first  [Take  back  the  Night] 
march  I  went  to  was  at  Trent  University  in  Peterbor- 
ough," explains  McLean.  "There  were  only  50 
people,  but  it  was  incredibly  powerful  and  incred- 
ibly electric  with  energy  and  excitement.  It  is  a  very 
liberating  celebration  to  go  on  the  march. 

"There  is  something  very  exciting  about  going  to 
a  scary  place  at  night  with  a  whole  bunch  of  women, 
making  a  lot  of  noise,"  continues  McLean.  "It  is  a 
big  thrill." 

"I  have  counselled  a  lot  of  people  who  have  gone 


to  the  Take  Back  the  Night  marches  and  have  left 
feeling  a  little  bit  stronger  inside  and  a  little  bit  more 
confident  and  with  a  greater  sense  of  expectation  that 
they  have  the  right  to  expect  to  get  off  a  bus  at  night 
and  walk  home." 

Women  sometimes  forget  that  they  should  be  able 
to  walk  in  safety  all  the  time,  McLean  says. 

"I  think  sometimes  we  forget  that  we  have  the 
right  to  even  ask  for  those  things  or  to  expect  them 
so  we  just  sort  of  move  through  our  lives  almost  like 
prisoners,"  says  McLean.  And  she  speaks  from 
experience. 

"I  was  sexually  assaulted  my  first  week  of  univer- 
sity," says  McLean.  She  went  to  a  party  and  was 
afraid  to  walk  home  alone.  A  guy  offered  to  escort 
her  back  to  her  residence  and  decided  he  wanted  to 
have  sex.  She  said  no,  and  made  enough  noise  that  he 
finally  took  off 

And  so  the  classic  story  goes.  All  women  have  all 
been  in  situations  that  were  less  than  comfortable;  all 
have  been  in  situations  were  they  feel  obligated  to  be 
less  than  iheirselvcs,  and  wonder  if  they  should  had 
done  something  differently. 

B ut  do  not  be  mistaken :  i f  you  have  been  sexually 
assualted,  it  is  not  your  fault.  Sexual  assualt  is  not 
about  what  you  wore  or  how  much  you  drank.  It  is 
not  about  inviting  someone  into  your  room  and 
changing  your  mind,  says  Srivastava  su-ongly. 

"What  we  need  to  do  for  and  with  each  other  is 
educate  each  other,"  continues  Srivastava.  "We 
need  to  educate  men  as  well  as  educate  ourselves  on 
what  we  should  and  shouldn't  take  because  a  lot  of 
times  what  we  hear  from  women  who  have  been  date 
raped  is  that  I  shouldn't  have  done  this  or  that'  and 
T  shouldn't  have  gone  to  that  party.'" 

"We  should  be  able  to  say,  'I  was  raped,  and  it  is 
okay  because  it  is  not  about  me,'"  says  Srivastava. 
"We  have  to  learn  to  be  kinder  to  ourselves  and  more 
accepting." 

The  line  between  alittle  innocent  pushing  and  rape 
was  once  thought  to  be  blurred.  It  isn't.  Any  sexual 
act  to  which  you  do  not  consent  is  sexual  assault  or 
rape.  That  is  a  short  form  of  the  legal  definition, 
explains  McLean,  who  did  not  think  of  her  experi- 
ence in  first-year  university  as  attempted  rape  until 
five  years  later. 

"I  think  that  is  a  typical  situation,"  continues 
McLean.  "Many  women  who  are  raped  by  friends 
or  acquaintances  don't  even  think  of  the  experience 
as  rape  until  much  later  on." 

The  Toronto  Rape  Crisis  Cenue,  where  she 
works,  receives  14,000  calls  per  year.  Of  those,  60 
to  70  per  cent  are  from  women  struggling  with  the 
real  ization  of  a  sexually  abusive  experience  as  a  child, 
as  well  as  parents  and  friends  of  children  who  are 
faced  with  similar  experiences.  The  second  highest 
number  of  calls  come  from  women  who  are  assaulted 
by  friends,  acquaintances,  and  partners.  Many  calls 
are  from  rape  victims,  and  women  being  sexually 
harassed  or  assaulted  at  work. 

But  in  spite  of  this  McLean  is  optimistic  about 
achieving  a  safe  environment  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

"I  think  it  is  very  possible,"  slates  McLean.  "If 
I  didn't  believe  that,  I  wouldn't  be  here.  I  have  been 
working  in  rape  crisis  centers  for  over  10  years  and 
I  have  seen  enough  changes  in  how  women  think, 
how  young  women  think,  and  how  young  men  think 
to  believe  [there  is  a  chance  for  a  safer  city.]" 

U  of  T:  A  safe  place  for  women* 

U  of  T  has  had  a  lot  of  incidents  of  sexual 
harassment.  In  the  1 2  months  up  to  August  '93,  there 
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were  222  reported  incidents  of  harassment  based  on 
sex  and  sexual  orientation  on  U  of  T' s  campus,  states 
Paddy  Stamp,  Sexual  Harassment  officer  at  U  of  T. 

"The  thing  about  these  statistics  is  that  they 
solely  reflect  the  people  who  chose  to  come  to  me 
and  this  office,"  explains  Stamp.  The  harassment 
office  stats  do  not  provide  insight  into  the  number 
of  men  and  women  who  chose  to  take  their  cases  to 
either  campus  police  or  Metro  Police. 

And  Addario  says  it  makes  no  sense  to  grade  the 
safety  of  U  of  T  women  just  by  the  number  of 
incidents  on  campus. 

"I  think  it  is  really  difficult  to  separate  a  person's 
experiences  of  harassment  into  those  incidents  that 
pertain  to  campus  life  and  those  that  pertain  to  off- 
campus  life,"  suggests  Addario. 

"Because  women  experience  harassment  every 
day  on  the  subway,  when  they  go  to  College  Street 
to  get  a  coffee,  on  their  way  to  class,  or  walk  into  a 
deli,  I  think  that  life  on  campus  and  life  in  the  rest  of 
the  city  flows  in  and  out  of  each  other;  there  are 
bound  to  be 
spillover  ef- 
fects. The  dis- 
tinctions we 
try  to  make  are 
artificial." 

Is  U  of  T  a 
safe  place  for 
women? 

"No,"  says 
Srivastava, 
without  hesita- 
tion. "Safety  is 
a  relative 
thing." 

"We  still  have  dark  comers,  dark  washrooms, 
harassing  professors,  harassing  male  students.  It 
can't  be  safe  when  you  are  dealing  with  things  like 
that,"  explains  Srivastava.  "When  you  are  dealing 
with  women  deciding  on  what  classes  to  take  based 
on  what  time  of  day  it  is  held;  when  you  have  women 
dropping  classes  because  of  harassing  professors  or 
because  of  harassing  people  in  classes,  that  is  not 
safe." 

"There  is  always  a  consideration  of  how  we  are 
going  to  get  home  from  this  campus  pub,  or  night 
class,  or  how  we  are  going  to  gel  home  without  taking 
our  usual  short  cut  which  is  Philosophers'  Walk," 
continues  Srivastava.  "Date  rapes  in  residences, 
that  is  not  safe." 

"Idon'tthinkthecampusis  safe,"  says  Srivastava. 
"But  that  is  just  a  part  of  the  society  we  live  in  that 
is  unsafe."   .     ..  .    .  ...     . .  ^. 


The  Toronto  Rape  Crisis  Centre, 
where  she  worlts,  receives  14,000 
calls  per  year.  Of  tliose,  60  to  70 
per  cent  are  from  women  strug- 
gling  witii  tiie  realization  of  a  sexu- 
ally abusive  experience  as  a  child, 
as  well  as  parents  and  friends  of 
children  who  are  faced  with  similar 
experiences. 


Stamp  agrees.  "What  is  a  safe  place?"  she  asks. 
"I  am  not  sure  there  really  is  a  safe  place  for  women 
when  we  look  at  who  we  are  most  likely  to  be 
assaulted  by." 

Addario  says  that  the  U  of  T  community  is 
educated  enough  to  limit  some  forms  of  harassment, 
but  not  all. 

"In  terms  of  street  harassment  and  verbal  harass- 
ment, I  think  there  is  an  expectation  on  campus  that 
people  won't  be  the  target  of  that  kind  of  behav- 
iour," claims  Addario.  "But  my  sense  is  that  verbal 
harassment  in  its  most  subtle  forms  and  in  its  most 
blatant  forms  exists  like  anywhere  else." 

Healthy  alteraatives  to  help 
us  help  ourselves 

What  should  women  do  to  protect  themselves? 
McLean  says  too  many  women  don't  look  past  the 
easy  answers. 
"We  get  hundreds  of  calls  every  year  from  people 

wondering 
where  they  can 
get  mace  and 
scream 
alarms,"  ad- 
mits McLean. 
"They  aren't 
very  effective 
particularly. 
You  usually 
don't  have 
themat  the  right 
time.  Most 
women  don't 
have  a  can  of 

mace  in  their  hands  when  they  are  saying  goodnight 
to  a  friend  at  their  apartment." 

Addario  says  relying  on  male  friends  for  protec- 
tion is  something  of  an  answer,  but  a  humiliating  one. 

"In  the  same  way  a  man  would  feel  limited  if  the 
only  way  he  could  feel  safe  was  being  escorted  by  a 
woman,  women  feel  limited  if  the  only  way  they  feel 
safe  is  when  they  are  in  the  company  of  a  man," 
explains  Addario. 

Wen-do  classes  seem  to  be  a  better  way  to  go, 
McLean  says.  This  self-defence  course,  available  at 
U  of  T,  trains  women  not  only  how  to  use  their  size 
and  strength  to  protect  themselves,  but  also  how  to 
say  no  in  a  way  they  will  be  heard  and  understood 
before  their  assaulter  gets  physical,  says  McLean. 
The  organizers  are  a  non-profit  group-they  are  not 
out  there  to  get  your  money,  but  to  educate  and 
prepare  women. 
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0  ALL  Full  Time  Undergrads  are 
Automatically  Covered 

0  PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  Charges 
Reimbursed  to  70% 

0  Accidental  DENTAL  Coverage 

0  Accidental  INJURY  Coverage 

0  Coverage  ON-CAMPUS  and  OFF-CAMPUS 

0  FULL  YEAR  COVERAGE, 

September  1  -  August  31 

0  Administered  by 

FREEMAN  INSURANCE  BROKERS 

0  Complete  Details  in  your  SAC  Students' 
Accident  &  Sickness  Insurance  Plan  Folder 
available  at  the  SAC  office  . 


Call  any  of  the  following  telephone  numbers  for  information  on 
filing  a  medical  claim,  or  drop  into  the  SAC  office  on  campus: 

SAC  Office:  416-978-4911 
Freeman  Insurance  Brokers:  905-271-5900 
Long  Distance:  1-800-567-iJOFT 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 

"I  don't  see  a  kind  of  perfect  point,  but  I  do  see 
improvements,"  she  continues. 

"The  Take  Back  the  Night  march  is  the  most 
symbolic  manifestation  of  women '  s  desire  to  be  safe 
when  they  are  alone  or  with  others,"  says  Addario. 
"Whether  they  are  heterosexual  or  homosexual, 
whether  they  are  young  or  old  [people  all  have  the 
right  to  be  safe.]" 


Lighting  the  way  to  a  safer  future. 

Srivastava  agrees  that  taking  a  self-defence  course 
is  worthwhile. 

"I  recommend  self-defense  classes,"  says 
Srivastava.  "They  are  about  raising  confidence  lev- 
els and  being  really  assertive  about  who  we  are  or 
where  we  walk,  and  being  clear  with  men  about  what 
we  will  and  won't  accept." 

1  am  woman,  hear  me  roar  Somemen'sgroupshavecriticizedtheTakeBack 
Addario  and  Stamp  agree  that  to  be  prepared  is  to    the  Night  march,  saying  that  it  excludes  men.  But 
be  aware  and  ThC  litMC  bctweeil  3  littlC  inUOCent  " 

pushing  and  rape  was  once 
thought  to  be  blurred.  It  isn't. 
Any  sexual  act  to  which  you  do 
not  consent  is  sexual  assault  or 


alert  to  the 
potential  for 
sexual  assault. 
But  Addario 
says  there's  a 
long  way  to  go. 

"I  think 
most  of  us  who 
work  in  areas  rape, 
similar  to  mine 

are  all  looking  for  more  equitable  relations  between 
the  sexes,"  says  Addario.  "We  all  try  to  envision 
what  that  moment  would  look  like  but  I  don' t  think 
we  will  ever  achieve  a  perfect  balance  in  terms  of 
equity.".  „  ,  , 


not  intimi- 
dated by 
women 
should  not  be 
intimidated 
by  Take 
Back  the 
Night,  she 
says. 
"Men 

who  really  care  about  women  and  their  safety  and 
really  understand  that  the  focus  is  not  on  excluding 
men,  but  on  celebrating  women's  abilities  and  their 
right  to  walk  alone  at  night,"  continues  Addario. 
"The  march  is  a  very  visible  symbol  of  that." 
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storming  the  Barnes  Exhibit 

Mediocrity  reigns  supreme  in  over-liyped  art  coliection 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

If  the  amount  of  time  I  had  to  stand  in 
line  just  to  get  a  press  pass  is  any 
indication,  I  think  the  Barnes  Exhibit  is 
going  to  be  the  art  event  in  Toronto 
History. 

The  vast  majority  of  attendants  were 
typical  media types{myself  included), 
there  for  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
never-before  displayed  works  of  art, 
and  maybe  even  eventually  cover  the 
event. 

When  I  was  standing  in  line  I  must 
have  somehow  found  my  way  to  the 
art  magazi ne  writers'  section,  because 


the  women  behind  me  were  nattily 
dressed,  and  talking  about  red  wine 
from  a  very  specific  region  that  was 
"nice,  if  somewhat  fruity."  Needless  to 
say,  I  felt  a  little  out  of  place. 

The  night  before  I  trekked  down  to 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  I  had  faith- 
fully gone  through  my  "Introduction 
to  H  i  story  of  Art"  text  (cou  rtesy  of  the 
immortal  H.W.  Jansen)  searching  for 
i  nformation  on  the  artists  whose  works 
Barnes  had  collected.  But  to  be  hon- 
est, like  a  lot  of  people,  I  was  more 
interested  in  Barnes  the  man  than  the 
collection  as  a  whole. 

Press  days  have  a  habit  of  involving 
a  lot  of  blabbering  by  political  types 


Vincent  van  Gogh's  Cottages  and  Setting  Sun,  1890 

(From  Cezanne  to  Matisse:  'Great  French  Painting  from  The  Barnes 
Foundation'  (c)  1993  The  Barnes  Foundation) 


and  this  was  no  exception.  I  must 
admit  I  was  disappointed  by  the  ab- 
sence of  June  "No-Show"  Rowlands. 
Instead  we  were  treated  to  Ontario 
culture  minister  Ann  Swarbrick  talking 
about  how  the  province  had  given  a 
$3.75  million  loan  to  the  gallery  in 
order  to  obtain  the  exhibit.  This,  she 
assured  us,  would  be  returned  in  tour- 
ism and  taxation  dollars. 

Swarbrick  also  added  that  one  of 
her  staff  members  had  burst  into  tears 
after  seeing  the  collection  because 
"there  was  just  so  much  beauty  in  one 
place".  After  that  I  could  hardly  waitto 
see  it.  In  fact,  I  was  pumped.  Even  I 
have  been  known  to  cry  in  front  of 
works  of  art  (for  example  Chagall's  "I 
and  the  Vi  I  lage"  provokes  a  I  ittle  mois- 
ture) and  I  have  come  to  gauge  great 
works  of  art  by  the  tears  they  evoke. 

The  collection  itself  is  a  mixture  of 
good  and  mediocre  paintings  (as  most 
collections  are).  Mounted  in  a  rather 
conventional  and  obvious  way,  works 
are  divided  by  artist,  and  rooms 
progress  in  chronological  order.  In 
designing  the  installation,  gallery  de- 
signer Merritt  Price  has  tried  to  create 
some  of  the  feel  of  their  home  at  the 
Barnes  Foundation. 

"Our  ambition  was  not  to  recreate 
the  Barnes  collection,"  Price  admits. 
"We  weren't  setting  out  to  do  that 
because  it  is  impossible  given  the  works 
that  have  been  collected  in  the  foun- 
dation. 

"The  foundation  was  all  about 
cross-referencing  different  creative 
energies  from  one  culture  to  another. 
So  we  instead  tried  to  evoke  a  sense  of 
thetime  when  Dr.  Barnes  was  collect- 
ing these  pieces  and  when  they  were 
created,  through  the  architecture,  how 
we've  used  space,  and  through  the 
colourwe've  used  on  the  walls  (which 
is  similar  to  the  colour  in  the  founda- 
tion bu  i  Id  i  ng. )  But  the  key  i s  that  we've 
tried  to  evoke  the  spi  rit  of  the  place  and 
time  rather  than  trying  to  recreate  the 
exact  design  of  the  foundation  gal- 
lery." 

But  the  Barnes  Collection  has  more 
to  offer  than  just  pa  i  nti  ngs  by  renowned 
artists.  It  gives  people  a  chance  to  see 
the  concerns  that  Barnes  had  as  he 
accumulated  these  works. 

"What  is  interesting  about  seeing 


the  collection  is  that  it's  one  man's 
coliection.  You  get  to  see  the  artists,  the 
paintings  and  the  collector.  Barnes' 
col  lecti  ng  reflects  the  col  lecti  ng  sensi- 
bilities  from  the  period  before  Word 
War  One,"  Kelleher  says  with  enthu- 
siasm. "The  collection  has  never  been 
seen  by  the  public,  so  there  is  a  sense 
of  mystique  that  surrounds  it." 

Barnes'  motivation  for  his  vast  col- 
lection was  to  create  a  foundation  for 
educational  purposes.  The  Barnes 
Foundation,  which  was  established  in 
1922,  was  geared  specifically  to  un- 
derprivileged people  who  were  inter- 
ested in  art  but  were  not  able  to  pursue 
their  interests  for  economic  reasons. 
Even  today,  potential  Barnes  students 
must  apply  to  the  foundation,  and  are 
admitted  on  the  basis  of  their  eco- 
nomic background. 

As  Kelleherstates,  "There  were  many 
other  collectors  at  that  same  time.  What 
wasunique  about  Dr.  Barnes  is  that  he 
wanted  to  use  painting  for  educational 
purposes.  He  very  much  saw  educa- 
tion as  a  tool  to  teach  art  and  other 
cultures. 

"Dr.  Barnes  had  his  way  of  looking 
at  painting  and  that  was  very  in  vogue 
at  the  time.  It  was  a  very  formalist 
approach  —  looking  at  colour,  form, 
space.  But  it  is  only  one  way  of  look- 
ing." 

The  collection  begins  with  a  room 
filled  with  1 7  works  by  Renoir,  ranging 
from  1873  to  1919.  Today,  such  an 
extensive  collection  of  Renoir  may 
seem  somewhat  out  of  place  and  dated, 
alongside  the  more  modernist 
Picassos,  van  Coghs  and  Matisses  that 
round  out  the  exhibit.  But,  as  Art  Gal- 
lery of  Ontario  assistant  curator  Martha 
Kellehersaid,  "Atthattime  [circa  1910) 
Renoir  was  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  painter." 

"Barnes'  three  favorite  artists  were 
Renoir,  Cezanne  and  Matisse.  Dr. 
Barnes  colleaed  the  breadth  of  the 
artists'  career,  early  to  late,  so  that  he 
could  see  the  artists'  development, 
what  was  discarded  and  what  was 
kept." 

Kelleher  goes  on  to  point  out  that, 
"With  Cezanne,  the  col  lection  is  espe- 
cially rich.  If  you  look  at  the  early 
bathers(6af/7ersaf  Resf,  1 875)you  see 
a  very  early  prototype.  With  the  later 


large  bathers  (Bathers  in  Landscape, 
1 900- 1 905)  you  can  see  that  he's  still 
working  out  the  same  problems." 

This  breadth  of  work  in  one  collec- 
tion gives  the  viewers  an  opportunity 
to  trace  the  changes  in  the  selected 
artists'  work.  Barnes  amassed  as  many 
pieces  by  an  artist  as  he  could,  wanting 
to  be  able  to  show  the  growth  and 
development  in  the  artist.  The  paint- 
ings by  Cezanne  prove  to  be  a  fruitful 
example,  yet  one  can  use  the  same 
sorts  of  comparative  techniques  with 
the  Renoirs  and  Matisses. 

And  even  though  the  exhibif  spaint- 
ings  are  by  artists  whose  works  find 
their  home  in  galleries  throughout  the 
world,  these  pieces  have  never  been 
exhibited  outside  of  the  Barnes  Foun- 
dation. Many  don't  live  up  to  their 
advance  billing. 

The  highly  touted  Joseph -Etienne 
Roulin  by  van  Gogh,  (the  portrait  of  a 
local  post  man),  however,  is  a  bit  of  a 
disappointment.  It  features  van  Gogh's 
trademark  background,  using  swirl- 
ing dashes  of  colour  in  foulliard 
shapes.  Far  more  interesting,  though, 
is  van  Gogh's  small  canvas  Cottages 
and  Setting  Sun  completed  the  year  of 
the  painter's  death  in  1 890.  It'sawon- 
derfu  I  ly  charmi  ng  work  of  a  small  cot- 
tage surrounded  by  a  pale  pink  sky 
and  uses  sharp  contour  lines.  Viewing 
works  like  these  in  person  lets  you  see 
the  different  textures  that  are  missed  in 
reproductions. 

Toulouse-Lautrec's  "AMontrouge" 
—  Rosa  La  Rouge  is  an  astounding 
work  of  great  intensity  that  captures 
the  essence  of  a  Parisi  an  working  class 
woman  in  her  hard  expression  and 
detailed,  sinewy  hands.  At  the  centre 
of  the  exhibit  is  a  raised  platform  that, 
on  one  side,  has  a  life-sized  photo  of 
a  room  in  the  Barnes  Gallery  showing 
how  Barnes  himself  had  displayed 
different  works  of  art  from  different 
periods.  The  wall  across  has  recreated 
the  photo,  by  hanging  paintings  by 
Modiglianai,  Baraque  and  Picasso. 
From  that  vantange  point  you  can  see 
into  the  other  rooms,  to  the  Cezannes 
and  the  Rousseaus,  enabling  one  to 
cross-referencing  all  of  the  works. 

Price  notes  this  was  a  conscious 
decision.  "The  crux  of  the  show  is 
about  Barnes'  collection  and  how  it 
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was  somewhat  idiosyncratic. 
He  installed  his  work  and  juxta- 
posed it  with  other  non-tradi- 
tional art  and  displayed  it  in  an 
unusual  way  on  the  wall.  That 
was  more  or  less  the  kernel  of 
the  story  that  we  wanted  to  com- 
municate; which  was  some- 
what different  from  other  insti- 
tutions who  wanted  to  present 
the  works  simply  on  the  basis  of 
being  great  works. 

"We've  been  evoking  Barnes 
in  our  installation.  We've  done 
double-hangs  [one  painting 
hung  above  another]  in  the 
Cezanne  area,  and  through  the 
architecture  and  cut-out  win- 
dows, it  encourages  people  to 
look  and  compare  and  make 
their  own  relationships." 

I  nteresti  ngly  enough,  the  trav- 
elling  collections  include  only 
the  "great  masters."  It  is  called, 
after  all,  "Great  French  paint- 
ings from  Cezanne  to  Matisse." 
The  photo  of  the  wall  from  the 
Barnes  Gallery  shows  two 
Modigliani  paintings,  Picassos 
and  a  Braque  hung  on  a  wall 
with  a  glass  case  filled  with  Af- 
rican masks. 

"With  Picasso,  Barnes  col- 
lected a  few  paintings  from  the 
blue  and  rose  period  but  only 
two  from  the  cubist.  And  the 
cubist  paintings  he  collected 
only  because  of  their  relation- 
ship to  African  art,  not  because 
they  were  Picassos,"  Kelleher 
noted. 

Barnes  obviously  felt  that 
these  pai  nters  owed  a  great  debt 
toAfricanart.  Inhisowngallery 
Barnes  had  set  such  works  be- 
side the  art  he  amassed  from 
other  cultures,  showing  how 
contemporary  artists  were  in- 
fluenced by  previous,  often 
unacknowledged  sources.  In 
the  collection  on  tour,  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  viewers  to 
make  these  links  as  the  African 
art  has  not  been  included.  That 
may  be  because  the  founda- 
tion decided  against  including 
them  or  because  the  galleries 
expressed  little  interest  in  the 
pieces.  Whatever  the  case,  that 
important  reference  to  Barnes' 
own  philosophy  is  now  gone. 


The  few  Modigliani  paintings 
in  the  travelling  exhibit,  inci- 
dentally, are  masterpieces.  The 
two  portraits  of  Jeanne 
Hebuterne  contrast  ice  blues 
with  rich,  warm  reds. 
Modigliani's  Reclining  Nude 
from  the  Back(and,  rest  assured, 
there  are  more  nudes  than  you 
can  shake  a  stick  at;  I  had  briefly 
considered  renaming  this  arti- 
cle "Barnes  Exhibit  proves  to  be 
Boobalicious.")  appears  to  be 
have  been  a  great  influence  on 
both  Bruce Webberand Calvin 
Klein  in  their  development  of 
the  Obsession  campaign. 
Again  there  is  the  drastic  con- 
trast between  light  and  dark. 
The  woman's  body  is  defined 
by  simple  gradations  of  shade 
created  through  delicate  use  of 
colour. 

Keep  an  eye  out  for  Married 
Lifeby  little-known  Roger de  le 
Fresnaye  from  191 3.  The  paint- 
ing isamix  of  cubist  and  folkart 
influence  in  bright  primary  col- 
ours. A  man  dressed  in  a  busi- 
ness suit  isbizarrelyjuxtaposed 
with  a  nude  woman  and  placed 
in  a  setting  with  no  regard  for 
perspective,  with  a  flat  desk  and 
strewn  books  set  at  bizarre  an- 
gles. It  proves  to  be  the  delight- 
ful surprise  of  the  collection. 

The  Matisse  canvases  are  the 
likely  draw  of  the  Barnes  Col- 
lection. All  of  the  canvases  are 
standout  works  of  art;  the  popu- 
lar Red  Madras  Headdress, 
which  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Matisse  done  in  strong  reds, 
defined  by  heavy  use  of  con- 
tour lines,  was  previously 
owned  by  Leo  Stein,  Gertrude's 
brother  (as  were  several  of  the 
paintings  in  the  collection). 

But  the  centre-piece  of  the 
entire  collection  has  to  be 
Matisse's  7oyo^i.//e,  from  1905. 
A  huge  canvas  of  colour  that 
spans  almost  six  feet  high  and 
almost  eight  feet  across,  the 
painting  rejects  traditional  no- 
tions of  space  and  perspective 
and  instead  concentrates  on 
use  of  colour  and  composition. 
The  pink  people  with  blue  and 
green  hair  are  hardly  realistic, 
but  the  emotional  impact  can't 


Henri  Matisse:  The  Red  Madras  Headress,  1907 

(From  Cezanne  to  Matisse:  "Great  Frencti  Painting  from  The 
Barnes  Foundation'  (c)  1993  Ttie  Barnes  Foundation,  (c)  1994 
Succession  H.  Matisse/ARS,  NY) 
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be  denied.  There  is  such  a  joie 
de  vivre  to  the  painting  that  it 
serves  as  a  rather  untraditional 
representation  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

David  Wistow,  the  educa- 
tion officer  at  The  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  echoes  Kelleher's 
statements.  "When  it  comes  to 
Barnes'  own  personal  views, 
they  arose  out  of  a  world  that 
was  so  different.  He  was  obvi- 
ously a  man  of  great  intellect 
and  was  very  serious  about  art. 
He  took  a  scientific  approach  to 
viewing  art  and  struggled  all  his 
life  to  find  a  theory  that  con- 
tained the  emotional  and 
stressed  the  rational,  analytical 
aspect  of  a  painting. 

"Even  if  his  approach  was 
narrow  itcan  still  enlighten  and 
teach.  I  think  the  Barnes  Foun- 
dation would  be  a  wonderful 
experience,  even  though  there 
would  be  parameters.  It  could 
still  sensitize  you  to  the  experi- 
ence." 

With  respect  to  education, 
the  gallery  has  set  aside  Tues- 
days during  the  run  of  the  ex- 
hibit specifically  for  secondary 
students  to  tour  it.  Because  of 
the  sheer  scope  of  the  exhibit, 
guided  tours  are  not  available. 
Instead,  a  preliminary  presen- 
tation will  take  place  before 
viewing  the  works. 

"Secondary  students  are 
given  a  slide  presentation  that 
addresses  who  Barnes  was, 
who  were  the  key  artists,  and  it 
provides  contextual  material," 
Wistow  says,  noting  that  the 
Gallery  is  making  a  point  of 
putting  the  Barnes  collection 
into  a  social  context. 

Wistow,  who  wrote  the  text 
of  the  taped  tour,  wanted  to 
convey  a  sense  of  who  Barnes 
was  as  a  man.  There  were  sev- 
eral aims  that  he  had  in  mind 
when  writing  the  tour. 

"I  wanted  to  combine  Barnes 
and  the  character  that  he  was, 
to  offset  the  bad  press  he  re- 
ceived. I  wanted  to  give  some- 
thing solid  and  concrete.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  vision.  He 
had  enormous  energy  and  per- 
severance and  was  committed 
in  the  most  incredible  way  to 
the  study  of  art  and  education. 

"I  tried  to  infuse  these  no- 
tions and  also  to  try  to  get  i  nside 
theartists.  I  wanted  the  publicto 
feel  comfortablewith  the  artists 
as  personalities,  to  make  a  more 
personal  and  human  connec- 
tion. Then  I  decided  to  describe 
the  objects  themselves  and  talk 
about  the  paintings.  Sometimes 
they  have  interesting  anecdotes 
and  information  associated 
with  them,  and  someti  mes  they 
are  just  extraordinary  paint- 
ings." 

U  nfortu  nately,  the  taped  tou  r 
spends  more  time  on  the  little 
anecdotes  about  the  painters 
and  paintings  than  actually  dis- 
cussing the  works  of  art.  For 
instance,  we  are  told  that 


t 


Henri  IVIatisse:  The  Joy  of  Life,  1905-1906 

(From  Cezanne  to  Matisse:  "Great  Frencti  Painting  from  The 
Barnes  Foundation,  (c)  1994 


Cezanne  preferred  to  paint 
women  because  "men  think 
too  much"  and  aren't  as  inter- 
esting to  paint,  yet  there  is  little 
description  on  the  tape  of  the 
works  in  themselves  and  what 
technically  makes  them  out- 
standing. 

Butlguessthegalleryistrying 
to  stay  away  from  the  academ  i  c 
and  isaimingforamore  general 
audience.  With  expected 
crowds  of  close  to  half  a  mil- 
lion, there  would  have  to  be  a 
lot  of  art  historians  coming  to 
warrant  an  in  depth  approach 


to  the  installation. 

As  Kel  leher  sees  it,  the  gallery 
will  be  having  plenty  of  first- 
time  visitors.  "For  the  art  gal- 
lery, getting  the  Barnes  exhibit 
is  a  prestigious  event,  it'squite 
a  coup.  But  the  gallery  is  hoping 
that  people  who  come  to  see 
the  Barnes  Col  lection  and  who 
are  comingto  the  gallery  forthe 
fi  rsttime  wil  I  take  the  ti  me  to  see 
ourpermanent  collection.  Hav- 
ing this  exhibit  allows  us  to 
show  off  our  gallery,  our  cura- 
tors and  designers." 

Whi  le  the  Barnes  Exhibit  cer- 


Bames  Foundation"  (a)  1993  Vie 
Succession  H.  Matisse/ARS,  NY) 

tainly  contains  some  great  (and 
not  so  great)  works  of  art,  it 
would  have  been  more  inter- 
esting if  some  of  the  non-Euro- 
pean art  from  Barnes'  collec- 
tion had  been  included  in  or- 
der to  acknowledge  the  great 
debt  that  many  modern  paint- 
ers owe  to  other  cultures.  Even 
so,  for  fans  of  Impressionists 
and  Post-impressionists  the 
collection  is  worth  the  $1 5  price 
tag. 

As  for  me,  unfortunately  there 
were  no  tears.  I  guess  I'll  just 
have  to  wait  for  Chagall. 


Giant  Ticket 

Give-Away!! 
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Dulcinea 

Toad  The  Wet  Sprocket 

Sony 

If  you're  a  music  critic,  or  just 
.leone  with  a  lot  of  time  on 

eir  hands,  you're  probably 
already  assessing  the  best  mu- 
sic releases  of  1 994.  If  this  is 
indeed  the  case,  then  I  suggest 
that  you  reorganize  your  list  to 
include  Toad  The  Wet  Sprock- 
et's  Dukinea. 

This  California-based  quar- 
tet does  not  dwell  inatenement 
of  grunge,  nor  do  they  float  in 
an  MOR  quagmi  re  befitti  ng  the 
likes  of  Houston  and  Bolton. 
What  they  do  do  is  create  me- 
lodic music  that  sounds  like 
sweet  and  harsh  melancholy 
pop-rock,  produced  under  the 
influence  of  a  raspberry  Jello- 
induced  haze. 

Each  track  on  this  release 
stands  on  its  own  merits,  suc- 
ceeding musically,  as  well  as 
lyrically.  The  melodiesencour- 
age  vocal  participation,  urging 
you  to  hum,  sing,  stomp,  or 
even  gargle  in  unison.  It  is  defi- 
nitely a  record  that  you  can 
enjoy  on  many  levels,  listening 
just  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of 
doing  so,  or  probing  the  lyrics 
to  uncover  your  own  interpre- 
tations of  Du/c/nea 'soften  am- 
biguous song  meanings  (I  think 
thaf'Nanci"  is  about  a  custody 
battle,  although  I  can't  verify 
that  as  of  yet). 

Although  Toad's  debut  Fear 
was  greeted  with  success  in  the 
States,  it  didn't  fare  so  well  here 
in  the  Great  White  North. 
Dulcinea  should  change  all  of 


that,  as  this  disc  promises  to  be 
the  worst  kept  secret  of  1 994. 

Don  Ward 

Natural 
Ingredients 

Luscious  Jackson 

Grand  Royal/Capitol 
I  had  heard  a  lot  about  Luscious 
Jackson  but  had  never  actually 
heard  them  before  I  plugged  in 
Natural  Ingredients.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  the  first  few  listens,  I 
didn't  really  pay  much  atten- 
tion. Then  about  the  third  time 
it  was  on,  it  grabbed  me.  I  guess 
it  hasn't  since  let  go,  because  I 
run  around  the  house  and  vari- 
ous streets  si ngi ng  "Deep  Shag" 
and  "Strongman"  all  day  long. 

Hearing  that  they  were  the 
latest  girl  band,  I  was  expecting 
razor  sharp  vocals.  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  intricate  melodies 
and  infectious  hooks.  Bass 
player  Jill  Cunniff's  vocals  are 
sweet  without  the  saccharine 
and  CabrielleClaser's  harmo- 
nies give  the  CD  vocal  depth. 

Musically,  Luscious  Jackson 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  early 
seventies  funk,  especially  with 
Vivian  Trimble'swah-piano  bit 
on  "Angel."  And  Cunififsstrong 
bass-playing  makes  Natural 
Ingredients  a  great  dance  al- 
bum: there's  even  some  groovy 
flute  playingon  "Strongman." 

There  are  some  occasionally 
silly  lyrics  on  the  album,  which 
I  assume  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  trying  to  utilize  the 
rhyme  factor.  The  beginning  of 
last  track  "LP  Retreat"  made  me 


th  i  nk  they  were  doi  ng  a  cover  of 
Peter  Gabriel's  "Digging  in  the 
Dirt"  (they  certainly  are  not). 

"Here"  is  a  wild  take  on  disco 
tunes,  which  will  likely  be  a 
popular  single  at  dance  clubs. 
In  fact,  put  Natural  Ingredients 
on  the  stereo  and  you  are  likely 
to  find  almost  everyone  within 
earshot  boppin'. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Fear, 
Emptiness, 
Despair 

Napalm  Death 

Earache/Columbia 
Sooner  or  later,  everyone  who 
plays  this  kind  of  music  has  to 
answer  the  question:  what  do 
you  do  when  you  can't  play 
any  faster?  Kie  grindcore  gods 
Napalm  Death  mellowing  out? 
It  is  true  that  they  all  listen  to 
shoegazer  bands? 
judging  from  Napalm's  new- 


est release.  Fear,  Emptiness, 
Despair,  it  would  seem  that  yes, 
they  are,  and  yeah,  they  prob- 
ably do.  Most  of  the  album  is 
slower  than  older  Napalm,  and 
tracks  like  "Hung,"  "Plague 
Rages,"  and  "State  of  Mind" 
incorporate  the  guitar  drones 
and  proto-fu  nk  beats  of  U  K  gu  it- 
pop.  Other  songs  like  "Primed 
Time"  and  "Throwaway"  are 
as  blindingly  fast  and  dissonant 
as  any  older  material,  but  the 
overal  I  feel  of  the  album  is  Heavy 
Tribal  Mid-Tempo  rather  than 
Balls-Out  Metal,  trademark 
hoooooouuuaaaggghh  vocals 
notwithstanding. 

(Well,  there's  a  kind  of  sym- 
metry here.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  man,  all  those  guys  in  Ride 
were  listening  to  bands  like 
Discharge,  and  that  UK-style 
wallofguitarnoise  owes  a  I  ot  to 
hardcore.  But  to  everything 
there  is  a  season:  a  time  to  play 
fast  and  chunky,  a  time  to  play 
slow  and  washy  but  still  real 
loud,  a  time  to  —  you  get  the 


picture) 

For  a  metal  record,  this  is 
heavy  and  innovative  shit.  Fear, 
Emptiness,  Despa/ris  probably 
the  most  musically  interesting 
thing  Napalm  have  done  in  their 
long  and  aggressive  career. 
Don't  call  them  the  Loudest/ 
Fastest  Band  in  the  World 
anymore — we  are  now  dealing 
with  the  Tribe  Called  Quest  of 
Dethmetal. 

Dave  Chokroun 

Point  Blank 

Nailbomb 

Attic 

Nailbomb  is  the  quasi-indus- 
trial offspring  of  singer-guitarist 
Max  Cavalera  from  Sepultura 
and  Fudge  Tunnel  bassist  Alex 
Newport,  and  they're  not  very 
interesting.  Between  the 
Boredoms,  Praxis,  and  even  the 
newest  Sepultura  (strong  evi- 
dence that  dethmetal  isbecom- 
i  ng  the  Prog  Rock  of  the  Aggres- 
sive Music  world),  there's  a  lot 
of  innovative  and  crazy  shit 
going  down  in  the  industro/ 
grind/noise/metal  world;  this, 
however,  ain't  it.  This  is  very 
generic  industrial  metal — Doom 
meets  Ministry;  E.N.T.  meets 
NIN  —  or  something  like  that. 

However,  with  song  titles  like 
"For  Fuck's  Sake,"  "World  of 
Shit,"  and  "Shit  Pinata,"  and  a 
fuck-you  to  "fake  hippies"  on 
the  album  sleeve,  NB  have  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  Au- 
thentic Punk  Attitude,  and  prob- 
ably deserve  a  pat  on  the  head. 

David  Chokroun 


Down 


The  Jesus  Lizard 

Touch  and  Go 
"The  world's  greatest  rock 
band"  has  gotten  even  better. 
The  Jesus  Lizard's  latest  effort, 
Down,  proves  the  band  has 


matured  in  their  songwriting 
ability. 

Longer  songs  fusing 
rockabilly  and  jazz  styles  pro- 
vide a  slower,  more  groovy  feel- 
ing  which  makes  the  album  an 
enjoyable  listening  experience. 

The  downbeat  feel  to  the  al- 
bum comes  from  David  Sims' 
clear  and  intense  quarter  note 
bass  lines— he  "sure  pounds  a 
mean  bass"  (liner  notes).  Mac 
McNeil  ly,  one  "heck  of  a  drum- 
mer," supplements  Sims  with 
subtle  back-beats  but  reveals 
histalent  with  amazing  fills.  The 
duo  make  a  tight  rhythm  sec- 
tion, and  become  one  in  "The 
Associate." 

Duane  Denison,  who  "pla>^ 
guitar  pretty  good,"  provides 
contrast  by  reserving  his  ma- 
niacal riffs  and  solos  for  only 
certain  parts  of  songs.  Prime 
indications  include  "Countless 
Backs  of  Sad  Losers,"  and  "The 
Associate."  But  don't  worry, 
Denison  can  sti  II  kick  ass,  espe- 
cially  on  "Mistletoe"  and 
"50<t." 

David  Yow's  characteristic 
wailingand  slurring  vocal  style 
has  the  added  bonus  of  return- 
ing to  the  frightening  lyrical 
content  he  was  known  for  dur- 
ing his  Scratch  Acid  days. 

He  is  truly  a  "unique  vocal- 
ist." One  warped  example  can 
be  found  in  "American  BB" 
when  he  says  "I'm  gonna  cut 
little  gill  slits  in  the  side  of  your 
neck  and  blow  in  them  with  a 
straw."  {changing  —  ed.)  Yow 
even  quotes  Dante  on  "Queen 
for  a  Day." 

Every  song  on  Down  is  amaz- 
ing  and  deserves  an  objective 
listen.  With  this  album.  The  Je- 
sus Lizard  is  rumored  to  be- 
come the  next  Nirvana,'  but  I 
still  think  the  band  is  way  too 
i  ntense  for  a  wimpy  mai  nstream 
audience. 

Dario  P.  Del  Degan 
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Ten  years  too  Much  ?!t( 


by  John  Teshima 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Nation's  Music  Station. 

Leading  edge  pictures,  leading  edge  sound. 
Or  so  they  say. 

No  score  and  ten  years  ago,  Canada's  only  24-hour,  open-all- 
nite,  music  video  channel  was  unleashed  onto  the  airwaves  by 
Toronto's  Buddha  of  broadcasting,  Moses  Znaimer. 

It's  been  a  decade  of  Much.  Has  Much  decayed? 

Well,  I  remember  way  back  to  them  halcyon  days  of  wildly 
unpredictable  playlists:  when  Jane  Siberry  might  be  followed  by 
Run  D.M.C.  and  then  Duran  Duran.  I'd  punch  Much  whenever 
I  had  a  spare  moment  and  embark  on  a  musical  adventure  ride, 
never  knowing  what  I'd  see  next,  discovering  hundreds  of  diverse 
artists  in  the  process. 

Alas,  things  have  changed.  Half-hour  specialty  shows  have 
multiplied  like  bunny  rabbits.  Meanwhile  my  beloved  videoflow 
is  becoming  somewhat  of  an  endangered  species. 

Director  of  music  programming  Denise  Donlon  defended  this 
shift  in  emphasis.  "MuchMusic  has  changed  to  meet  the  evolution 
ofyoungpeople'smusical  tastes.  At  the  beginning,  because  video 
was  so  new,  we  were  able  to  put  pretty  well  anything  on  the  air, 
all  kindsof  different  styles.  Now  people  havegrown  up  with  music 
video  and  more  people  are  demanding  whatthey  want,  when  they 
want  it." 

"It's  difficult  to  be  everything  to  everyone,"  added  Much  VJ 
Steve  Anthony.  "There  are  people  who  we  still  want  as  viewers 
who  only  like  rap.  So  we  offer  the  block  shows." 

Power  30  host  Teresa  Roncon  also  supported  the  specialty 
shows.  "Peoplethatwantto  watch  a  particular  type  of  music  will 
tune  in  at  that  time.  So  you  develop  a  fan  base." 

"Butwe  still  have  flow  too,"  Donlon  wasquick  to  point  out.  "It's 
important  for  people  to  be  exposed  to  things  that  they  perhaps 
don'tthinkthey  like." 

Yeah,  so  why  pander  to  people's  narrow  tastes  with  more  and 
more  narrow  programming?  Why  not  instead  attempt  to  break- 
down their  musical  prejudices? 

New  VJ  on  the  block  and  Rap  City  host  Oliver  Walters  agreed 
somewhat.  "If  you  have  more  regular  videoflow,  and  are  program- 
mingawider  selection  of  music,  I  think  you'd  expand  people's 
musical  horizons.  I  think^^^^^^^people  would  tune  in  for 
a  longer  period  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  time." 

Walters  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
multiple  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
shows      a  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    row  to 
discourage  ^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^ 
watching   ^^^^^^^HHH|^|H|^^H      for  a  con- 
^^^^BHF^^^  Z^^^^        length  of 
time.  "You     ^^^^^^ZT*  don't 
have  that      |^HHp^  *       "'"^    If  carry- 
over  of  au-      ^^^E^^  .  /  d  i  e  n  c  e . 

When  my  ^^"^  ^"'^^ 

watching  /         '^^P  ^'^Y' 

they  change  the  channel. 

Theydon'twant  to  watch  the 

Power  30. "  ^fc^  J 

From  an  industry  ^^|^_^  ..^n,^  perspective, 
specialty  shows  can  be^Bfcllli'^Deneficialforthe artists. "I 
see  it  as  an  advantage  in  that  they  hit  their  target  audience,"  said 
Nadine  Gelineau,  alternative  artist  marketing  manager  for  BMC. 
"And  for  bands  like  Creen  Day,  who  also  get  i  nto  general  rotation. 
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they  manage  to  target  their  specific  audience  and  also  crossover." 

Aha.  Is  MuchMusic  attempting  to  serve  record  company  inter- 
ests with  its  more  packaged  programming? 

Donlon  would  disagree.  It's  the  viewers  that  matter.  "The 
challenge  is  to  be  constantly  reflecting  what  the  audience  wants. 
And  that's  always  changing.  I  think  you  have  to  be  as  responsive 
as  you  possibly  can,  and  make  sure  that  you  are  reflecting  the 
community  that  you  serve." 

Walters  also  stressed  this  connection  with  the  viewership.  "First 
and  foremost  it's  a  community-oriented  station,  always  in  touch 
with  the  people." 

Added  Anthony,  "You  have  to  be  t/iereand  you  have  to  do  that 
We  make  sure  that  we  are  there  and  we  do  that." 

Certainly  MuchMusic  has  increased  the  possibilities  for  viewer 
involvement  over  the  years,  with  features  like  Intimate  and  Inter- 
active (artist  concerts  with  Q  &  A  from  a  live  audience),  R.S.V.P. 
(requests).  Speaker's  Corner(kind  of  a  viewer  soapbox),  and  Too 
Much  For  Much  (a  look  into  why  certain  videos  aren't  aired). 
Shows  like  these  have  definitely  helped  Much  avoid  becom- 
ing the  aloof  and  self-ab-  sorbed  effluvia  that  is 
MTV. 

Noted  Donlon 
put  a  lot  of  stake 
constant  inter 
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Another  means  of    "^^l  reaching  out  to 

their  audience  is  through  the  introduction  of 

more  issue-oriented  programming  such  as  The  Real  Deal,  which 
discusses  topics  such  as  drugs,  youth  crime,  and  racism. 

Said  Roncon,  "Music  means  something  to  everybody,  and  a  lot 
of  it  for  young  kids  has  to  do  with  social  issues:  drugs,  school, 
violence,  politics.  So  we  try  to  have  shows  that  talk  about  these 
things." 

Added  Walters,  "MuchMusic  has  played  a  part  in  the  education 
process  ofyoung  people,  enlightening  them  on  issues;  it's  not  just 
mindless  videos." 

Not  just  an  education,  but  also  a  voice  for  young  people, 
according  to  Donlon.  "We've  tried  to  respond  to  young  people's 
demand  for  a  place  to  be  heard,  for  a  place  to  have  their  feelings 
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FAMOUS  PLAirEm 


UP! 


AUDITIONS:  Tuesday,  September  1 3  6p.m.  Sign-up 
7:30-1 0p.m.  Auditions  Begin! 

Monday,  September  19  New  Members! 
6p.m.  Sign-up  7:30-1 0p.m.  Auditions! 

Tuesday,  September  20  New  Members! 
6p.m.  Sign-up  7:30-1 0p.m.  Auditions! 

REHEARSALS:  Every  Wednesday  from  7:15  until  9:30p.m. 
FALL  REPERTOIRE:  Mozart's  Requiem 
BRING  A  SONG  AND  SEE  YOU  OUT  THERE! 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CONTACT 
THE  HALL  PORTER'S  DESK  AT  978-2542 


and  opinions  aired." 
Commenting  on 
Much'selection  cov- 
erage, she  said  "I  felt 
there  was  a  lot  of  is- 
sues being  talked 
about  that  were  of 
concern  to  young 
people.  What  we  tried 
to  do  was  force  the 
candidates  to  con- 
tend with  youth  con- 
cerns." 

Of  course,  one  of 
Much's  most  impor- 
tant roles  over  the 
years  has  been  in  the 
promotion  of  Cana- 
dian artists.  "Playing 
Canadian  music  has 
never  been  a  hardship,"  said  Anthony.  "We  see  playing  Blue 
Rodeo  as  an  advantage  over  Paula  Abdul." 

Roncon  agreed.  "Living  nextto  the  U.S.  and  being  bombarded 
with  music  from  them  and  England,  I  think  it's  great  to  give  our 
artists  30  per  cent  of  a  chance  to  be  seen." 

But  Gelineau  felt  they  are  not  supportive  enough.  "I  would  like 
it  if  they  took  a  more  pro-active  stance  on  breaki  ng  new  Canadian 
artists,"  she  said.  "They'll  fall  over  themselves  to  add  a  Pink  Floyd 
video  or  Stones  video.  To  me  they  seem  out  of  touch." 

'They've  helped  make  stars  out  of  people,"  she  continued.  "But 
it  hasn't  gone  across  the  board  and  helped  everything." 

But  for  those  arti  sts  who  do  get  exposu  re  on  Much,  their  careers 
can  get  a  significant  boost.  In  one  fell  swoop,  an  artist  can  reach 
hundreds  of  communities  that  only  the  most  arduous  touring  and 
promotion  schedule  could  previously  cover. 

Just  look  at  Moist.  "Thei  r  music  hasn't  broken  any  new  ground, 
butthey  look  greaton  television,"  noted  Gelineau.  "It's  a  band  that 
really  didn't  do  their  job  by  themselves.  They  didn't  cross  the 
country  thousands  of  times  and  become  a  national  phenomenon 
on  their  own." 

Airplay  is  nottheonly  way  Much  has  supported  Canadian  artists 
explained  Donlon.  "We've  put  in  $7.5  million  into  the  production 
of  Canadian  music  videos  through  VideoFACT  over  the  years  and 
produced  700-odd  videos." 

So  what's  in  store  for  the  next  ten  years?  "The  one  thing  we 
haven't  been  able  to  do  i  s  have  satel  I  ite  offices  across  the  cou  ntry," 
said  Anthony.  Added  Walters,  "I'm  sure  there  are  artists  out  in 
Calgary  that  we  cou  Id  give  exposu  re  to,  but  unfortunately  we  can't 
get  out  there  to  them  easily." 

"We're  going  to  be  working  on  getting  more  stringers,"  said 
Don  Ion .  "H  avi  ng  them  report  from  most  of  the  major  centers.  And 
MuchEast  will  be  a  new  show  coming  to  us  in  the  fall  from  Halifax." 

By  improving  Much's  national  coverage,  Donlon  hopes  it  will 
become  a  better  vehicle  to  allow  Canadians  to  "celebrate  our 
differences." 

"It  allows  people  in  the  country  an  opportunity  to  take  a  look 
at  different  aspects  of  what  makes  up  Canadian  culture.  I  hate  the 
fact  that  a  lot  of  times  the  American  model  of  success  means 
homogenisation.  I  think  we  sort  of  work  in  the  opposite  direction." 

But  BMG's  Gel  ineau  feels  Much  can  be  more  ambitious.  "I  wish 
they  took  more  of  a  guerilla  stance.  I  think  they  can  be  more 
groundbreaking  than  they  are.  They  can  help  determine  public 
taste.  People  don't  necessarily  want  to  have  Michael  Bolton 
shoved  down  their  throats.  They  do  it  'cause  they're  passive 
consumers.  You  can  change  what  you're  shovelling  at  them." 

Agreed.  While  Much  is  to  be  commended  for  not  just  being  a 
commercial  video  jukebox,  it  can  afford  to  go  more  out  on  a  limb 
and  not  bow  to  the  tastes  of  more  conservative  viewers.  "We  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  market  anyway,"  pointed  out  Walters.  "Being 
the  only  24-hour  music  station  in  the  country,  we  can  'have  the 
balls'  to  take  chances." 

MUCHLEFTOVERS 

Teresa's  worst  vice:  "You  mean  besides  the  crack?" 

Oliver's  first  ktss:  "Damn  it  was  Rood!" 

0«ni^$  javouriie  smeit;  "My  kia." 

Steve's  fevourite  piece  of  ctothing:  "Underwear." 

Teresa's  disclaimer:  "1  went  to  see  Hole  last  night,  had  five 

Tequtlas,  and  now  I'm  eating  Hershey's  Kisses.  So  you'H  have 

to  excuse  me  if  my  grammar^s  a  little  slow." 

Oliver's  worst  vice:  "That  {want  printed?..." 

DenJse's  first  kiss:  "EwJ  H;  was  horrible.  I  MnV.  I  was  playing  spir> 

thebottle." 

Steve'sfavourlte  smell:  "Well...  1  can't  say  that  one." 
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FREE  TICKET 
GIVE-AWAY 
FOR  SLEEP 
WITH  ME  V. 

15  double 
passes  to  qive  awaij  to  a 
special  advance  skowinq  of 

the  new  Meq  Fillq  film, 
S/eep  Willi  Me  ,  on  T  nups- 
daij,  vSept.33. 

Just  Jpop  tij  the  Vapsittj 
oTTices  a  t  44  St.  Geopqe 
St.  and  let  one  of  oup  staff 
leap  ijoup  test  pick  up  I 
(wliicli  must  inclu  de  tk 
wopds   s  eep  wiih  me  j. 


me 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

If  you  are  a  full-time  or  part-time  post-programme  student  you  are 
automatically  covered  by  the  Graduate  Students'  Union 

Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance  Plan 


Information  on  coverage  and  forms  are  available  in  the  GSU  lobby  in 
trays  on  the  bulletin  board, 
OlSE  GSA  Office  (8th  Fl.),  U  of  T  Health  Services, 
and  Aerospace,  Erindale  and  Scarborough  student  lounges. 


Family  Coverage  is  available  for  $1 32.30  It  is  in  effect  as 
long  as  you  are  registered  in  your  departnnent  up  until 
August  31/94.  Apply  next  Sept.  for  the  new  academic  year. 

You  may  opt-out  if  you  already  have  equivalent  insurance. 
You  must  fill  in  an  opt-out  form  and  return  it  to  the  GSU. 
Refunds  are  $48.68  for  2  terms,  and  $24.34  for  I  term. 

Deadline  to  apply:  October  1/94. 


Pick  up  your  GSU  Information  paclcage  at  16  Bancroft  Ave. 

It  contains  a  Survival  Handbook,  health  insurance  information,  etc. 

Call  978-8465  for  more  information. 


SEE  IT  WITH  SOMEONE  YOU  WANT  TO  SHARE 
MORE  THAN  A  MOVIE  WITH... 

"1  LOVED  IT!" 

MARIHA  FHA-SKIi-  MADEMOIStlU 

"WITTY,  BRIGHT  DIALOGUE  AND  SUPERB  PERFORMANCES 
MAKE  THIS  HLM  A  FUNNY  AND  ENTERTAINING  BONANZA. 

DON'T  MISS  IT!" 

■PALI  WIADER.WBAI  RADIO 


CR^lGSffiFFER  ERICSTOLH  MEG  TILLY  "SLEEP  \^TTHl%r.  DEW  CMRON  TODD  HELD  THO.\L\S  GIBSON 
PARKER  POSEY  .^RIE>^I  SHELLY  SUSlNimOR  TEG.l\lIST.dlLOCKM  n:DA\TDLmCE 
'^li  RANDY  ERIKSEN  fllSlSMlSSENDEN  ..JIANA  JOY  GUCKMAN^^ELUE  BANNER.  c.s\ 
™gDA\TDM0RIT7  ^^^^^ANDRZEJSEKIU  IS  JOEL  CASTLEBERG^^  DIANE  DELLAMICO.  ROGER  ffiDDENi 
lALJIMENEZiJOEffiENlN.RORYffiLLY.MICRAELSTEINI^^  ROGER  EDDEN  ER1CST0LT7 


SUBJECT  TO  CLASSIFICATION 
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EXCLUSIVE  TORONTO  ENGAGEMENT 
STARTS  SEPTEMBER  23. 


CAREER  INFORMATION 
DAY  1994 


MONDAY 
SEPTEMBER 
26  ^ 


University  College 
East  and  West  Halls 
11:00  am  to  3:00  pm 


For  all  studerm 
Including  Arts, 
Commerce,  Computer 
Science,  Engineering 
and  Science 


nvest  in 
your  future 
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University  of  Toronto  Career  Centre  AlESEC 
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Football  Blues  defeated  In  tough  game  against  Laurler 


BV  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  two  strongest  OUAA  foot- 
ball teams  went  head  to  head  at 
Varsity  Stadium  last  Saturday. 

In  the  end,  the  Laurier  Golden 
Hawks  defeated  the  defending 
CIAU  champions,  the  U  of  T 
Varsity  Blues,  by  a  score  of  26- 
17. 

The  Laurier  team  was  jubilant 
about  this  early  season  win. 

"All  week  basically  our  coach 
told  us  this  could  be  a  playoff 
game  with  U  of  T.  We  met  them 
last  year  in  the  semi-finals  and 
lost  a  really  close  one,"  explained 
Peter  Hwang,  the  Golden  Hawks' 
tailback. 

The  Blues  came  out  of  a  nail- 
biting  second  quarter  behi  nd  only 
one  point.  But  then  Hwang  put 
them  away  with  a  third  quarter 
touchdown,  a  rushing  play  from 
the  eight-yard  line. 

This,  the  Hawks'  second  TD 
of  the  game  put  them  up  1 6-9,  and 
Toronto  was  unable  to  close  the 
margin. 

"A  lot  of  time  in  the  past  we 
have  been  known  as  the  team  who 
didn't  fight  in  the  second  half  and 
today  we  did  it  and  we're  happy 
about  that,"  Hwang  added. 

This  is  only  the  second  time  in 
five  years  that  the  Hawks  have 
defeated  the  Blues  at  the  Stadium. 

Stefan  Ptarzek,  the  Laurier  re- 
ceiver who  opened  the  scoring 
with  a  65-yard  punt  return  for  a 
touchdown,  concurred  with 
Hwang. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  this 
was  a  playoff  game  for  us.  We '  ve 


got  to  win  this  or  we're  not  going 
to  make  the  playoffs,"  said 
Ptarzek,  who  was  named  player 
of  the  game. 

"It's  a  tough  team  and  tough 
place  to  come  to  and  pull  out  a 
win." 

Key  to  the  Hawks  win  was  the 
arm  strength  and  accuracy  of  their 
quarterback.  Bill  Kubas.  Although 
the  Blues  defensive  line  played 
hard,  often  stopping  the  Hawks 
in  their  tracks,  clutch  connections 
between  Kubas  and  Ptarzek  deep 
in  Blues  territory  gave  the  Hawks 
the  positioning  to  put  points  on 
the  board. 

Laurier  effectively  shut  down 
the  Blues'  own  scoring  team  of 
Mario  Sturino  and  Glenn 
McCausland.  McCausland 
played  well,  but  failed  to  score  all 
game. 

The  Blues  were  disappointed 
but  not  disheartened. 

"It's  a  learning  experience.  We 
played  a  fairly  good  game,"  said 
Blues  linebacker  Barry 
McCamus. 

"On  just  a  couple  of  phases  we 
fell  apart,  and  other  than  that  you 
can't  blame  anyone,  because  it 
was  a  whole  team  effort.  We 
played  well;  they  just  played 
better  today." 

McCamus,  named  the  Blues' 
most  sportsmanlike  player  of  the 
game,  said  that  the  Hawks  played 
with  a  lot  of  intensity  and  heart, 
but  his  team  will  rebound. 

"There  have  been  some 
changes  on  our  offensive  line  it 
takes  lime  to  develop,  but  every- 
one has  been  progressing  quite 
well,"  commented  Blues  running 


back  David  Richer. 

"I  think  that  we're  still  doing 
well.  It's  just  that  we  have  to  put 
the  pieces  together." 

Richer  was  skeptical  about  the 
Hawks'  belief  that  this  was  an 
important  game. 

"We're  still  going  to  go  for  gold 
and  we  truly  believe  that  we  have 
just  as  good  a  chance  as  anyone 
else,"  Richer  slated. 

"I  think  ihe  one  thing  that  we 
have  to  realize  too  is  that  the 
league  is  more  balanced  this  year. 
The  scores  reflect  closer  games, 
so  it's  going  to  be  tougher  this 
year." 

Defensive  line  coach  Doug 
Smith  said  that,  despite  the  loss, 
he  felt  the  Blues  have  been  stead- 
ily progressing  since  the  first  day 
of  practice. 

"The  only  way  we're  going  to 
improve  is  to  play  against  guys 
who  are  going  to  stretch  us  in 
terms  of  depth  and  speed,"  Smith 
noted  about  the  game. 

"You  saw  some  great  catches 
from  their  guys  out  there  and  our 
guys  were  in  position.  It's  just 
they  came  up  with  the  ball." 

With  Saturday's  game  behind 
them,  the  Blues  men  are  looking 
ahead  to  next  week's  away  game 
match-up  at  Waterloo  against  the 
Warriors. 

"We've  got  areal  physical  game 
coming  up  Saturday  against  Wa- 
terloo," Smith  said. 

"It's  down  on  artificial  turf 
and  it's  going  to  be  one  of  those 
where  they  pound  you.  This  week 
was  a  finesse  team,  aerial  warfare, 
next  week  will  be  war  in  the 
trenches." 


A  good  run  in  a  losing  effort 


(Jeff  BlundellA/S) 


Baseball  Is  a  five  letter  word 


BY  Alan  Hari-Scvgh 

Just  in  case  you  haven't  heard  by 
now,  major  league  baseball  for 
1994  is  now  officially  toast. 

If  there  was  even  a  smidgen  ot 
hope  that  this  year's  campaign 
could  still  be  saved,  it  crashed  and 
bumed  last  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Sept,  15,  1994,  will  be  known 
in  the  history  books  as  the  day 
that  baseball  died.  For  the  first 
time  since  1904,  there  will  be  no 
World  Series. 

Is  it  disappointing? 

There's  no  doubt  about  it. 

Fans  everywhere  aren't  going 
to  see  the  culmination  of  what 
was  shaping  up  to  be  some  rather 
dramatic  pennant  races  and  wild 
card  chases,  and  all  of  those  as- 


tounding offensive  numbers  that 
were  going  up  thi  s  year  now  mean 
absolutely  zero. 

And,  I'm  not  going  to  see  my 
beloved  Montreal  Expos  return 
to  the  piayofTs,  13  years  after 
Rick  Monday's  home  run  ban- 
ished them  into  the  posi-scasoa 
smldemess. 

Is  it  surprising? 

Not  on  your  life. 

As  tiisports  gurus  alftiN  so 
aptly  put  u,  the  great  American 
traditioiij  which  a  depression,  two 
world  wars,  and  an  earthquake 
couldn't  stop,  was  halted  for 
money. 

There's  over  $2  billion  in  rev- 
enues at  stake  on  the  table  right 
now,  and  that  number  is  only 
going  to  get  much  larger.  Both 


sides  know  it,  both  sides  see  it, 
and  the  owners  and  players  seem 
to  like  it  that  way. 

Or  more  to  the  point,  both 
sides  want  to  make  sure  thateven- 
tually  they  have  more  dinero  than 
the  other, 

H>e  al  mighty  dollar's  power  to 
cancel  of  the '  94  season  is  the  final 
and  conclusive  proof  that  base- 
ball is  mega-big  business,  and  when 
you're  talking  mega-big  business, 
tlie  fans  simply  don't  matter. 

For  both  players  and  owners, 
■whose  main  concern  should  be 
sponsmanship,  camaraderie  and 
fun,  the  only  factor  that  really 
counts  in  this  fight  is  the  bottom- 
line. 

And  this  game's  bottom  line  is 
a  five-letter  word:  G-R-E-E-D. 


EPSON  Stylus 


HIGH  DEFINITION 


The  High  Definition  EPSON  Stylus  ink  jet  printers 
technology,  proudly  producing  the  finest  output  ever  seen  from  personal  ink  jet  printers 

Since  no  other  personal  ink  jets  have  EPSON'S  exclusive  technology,  no  other  personal  ink  jets 
produce  High  Definition  images  as  clear  and  crisp 
But  we  don't  expect  you  to  take  our  word  for  it.  Drop  by  your  Campus  Computer  Purchase  Centre  and 
see  for  yourself.  Look  closely  at  the  print  sample  on  display.  Not  only  will  you  be  impressed  with  the 
sharp  output  from  the  Stylus  ink  jet  printer,  but  taking  notice  could  make  you  a  winner! 


Iters  are  engineered  with  exclusive      ^^1^  tfflfl  putf"*'* 

ever  seen  from  personal  ink  jet  printers.  j  f^MP^^^^ 

lusive  technology,  no  other  personal  ink  jets  Cff^P^^  ^ 


Stylus  400 


Stylus  800+ 


Stylus  1000 


Stylus  Colour 


EPSON 


Complete!  Drop  Into  the  Ballot  Box  at  any  Participating  Campus  Computer  Purchase  Centre ' 

Win  one  of  these  great  prizes! 

GRAND 
PRIZE 


stop-  jjjn 


EPSON 
ActfonNote 
500C 

MSRPS2406.00 


HOW  TO  WIN: 

1 .  To  enter,  complete  the  Official  Entn/  form  and 
deposit  it  in  the  Official  Ballot  Box  located  in  your 
participating  campus  computer  purchase  centre. 

2.  Maiimum  one  entry  per  week.  Entries  are  valid  only  for  one  weekly  draw.  Mechanical  facsim- 
iles or  reproductions  are  not  acceptable  For  additional  ballots,  drop  by  your  participating  campus 
computer  purchase  centre  or  tax  your  name  and  complete  address  to  (4161 498-4574. 

3.  To  be  eligible  for  a  weekly  draw,  all  entries  must  be  deposited  in  the  ballot  box  no  later  than 
5;00  p.m.  on  the  business  day  preceding  each  draw  date.  To  be  eligible  for  the  GRAND  PRIZE 
Draw,  all  entries  must  be  deposited  in  an  official  ballot  box  by  3:00  p.m.  on  the  final  day  of  the 
contest:  October  28, 1994 

4.  The  contest  begins  August  29, 1994  and  ends  October  28, 1994 

5.  Each  Friday  starting  Septembers,  199410  October  28, 1994  inclusive,  at  12:00  noon,  a  draw  for  a 
weekly  prize  of  a  denim  lacket  IMSRP  $150,001  will  take  place  withm  each  participating  campus 
computer  purchase  centre,  from  all  eligible  entnes  received. 

6  All  qualifying  weekly  entries  will  automatically  be  entered  in  the  national  GRAND  PRIZE  draw 
lor  an  EPSON  ActionNote  500C  colour  notebook,  to  be  held  on  Friday,  November  IB.  1994 


All  Season 
Denim  Club  Jacket 
MSRP  $150.00 

Name: 

Address:   

City:  I 
Postal  Code 


University 

ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  OUESTION: 

"EPSON'S  exclusive  Stylus  Ink  Jet  Technology  produces 

what  type  of  Resolution?  " 

Answer  can  be  found  on  a  laminated  print  sample  on  display  at  any  participating 
Campus  Computer  Purctiase  Centre 


EPSONT 

®  EPSON  and  Stylus  are  registered  trademarks  of  Seiko  Epson  Corp. 
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Member  of  Blues  hockey 
team  at  rookie  Leaf  camp 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Blues  hockey  player  Dan 
Bellisimo  has  had  an  experience  of 
a  lifelime,  participating  in  a  To- 
ronto Maple  Leaf  rookie  training 
camp  that  took  place  in  Toronto 
from  Sept.  5  to  12. 

Bellisimo,  a  centre,  was  the 
only  Canadian  university  player 
invited  to  the  camp. 

He  is  also  the  first  Blues  player 
invited  to  a  pro  tryout  in  four 
years. 

"It  was  all  news  to  me." 
Bellisimo  said  about  being  invited 
to  the  camp. 

"I  knew  they  had  been  scout- 
ing me  last  year.  [Leaf  scout]  Tom 
Watt  came  out  to  a  couple  of 
games    last  year." 


Bellismo  is  a  second-year  com- 
merce student  who  has  played 
hockey  since  the  age  of  nine.  Eight- 
een is  the  common  age  for  players 
to  get  drafted;  at  20,  Bellisimo 
says  he  was  a  late  bloomer.  He 
believed  he  played  his  best  hockey 
last  year 

"It  (the  camp]  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  go  out  and  show 
them  what  I  got."  Bellisimo  said. 

Blues  hockey  coach  Paul  Ti- 
tanic agreed,  saying  that  being 
pan  of  the  camp  is  a  learning 
experience  for  a  college  player 
rather  than  an  opportunity  to  get 
signed. 

"It  shows  you  what  level  your 
skills  have  to  be  at  to  play  with  the 
NHL  players,"  Titanic  said. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  camp, 
the  Leaf  rookies  travelled  to  Que- 


FREE  HOCKEY  POOL 

11  PRIZES  WORTH 
OVER  $11,000  IN  CASH 

SEND  S.A.S.E.  FOR  ENTRY  FORM  TO: 
POWERPLAY  INDUSTRIES,  P.O.  BOX  383E, 
PORTAGE  LA  PRARIE,  MB,  RIN  3B7 


Figure  Sltating  Tryouts 

U  of  T  Varsity  Skating  Team  seeks 
skaters  to  try  out  for  the  94-95  team. 
Many  levels  &  events  available.  Room  is 
available  for  skaters  who  want  to  join  on 
a  non-competitive  basis.  First  meeting  for 
those  interested  Sept.  22nd,  4p.m.  in 
Benson  Board  Rm.  in  the  Benson  Bldg. 
For  more  info  call  482-4596  or  282-5107. 


P^ANT 
SALE 


Wed&Thurs  Sept.21/22 
11am-5:30pm 

-On  St.  Qeorge  south  of  Harbord 
^oceeds  to  Women's  Volleyball  Team 
~a  chance  to  vAn  FREE 
tuition  with  every  purchase! 


bee  where  they  were  pitted  against 
Quebec  Nordique  rookies  in 
Brockville  and  Cornwall. 

They  lost  the  first  game  to  a 
packed  house,  4-3.  In  the  second 
game  they  redeemed  themselves 
by  winning  5-3. 

With  the  rookie  camp  over, 
Bellisimo  tums  to  concentfate  on 
his  studies  and  playing  for  the 
Blues. 

Titanic  said  this  year's  Blues 
are  a  fairly  young  team,  having  20 
players  in  first  and  second  year. 

"Last  year  was  a  building  sea- 
son, we  made  the  playoffs  and 
almost  beat  Guelph,  who  went  on 
to  win  the  league  championships," 
noted  Titanic,  "but  by  the  end  [of 
the  season]  we  were  playing  how 
we  should  have  started  off." 

In  the  previous  season,  1993- 
94,  the  hockey  Blues  won  the 
OUAA  title  and  played  in  the 
CIAU  championship  final. 

Along  with  Bellisimo,  some  of 
the  strong  returning  players  are 
left  wing  Scott  McKinley,  centre 
Jamie  Coon,  and  Tim  Welsh,  Blues 
second  highest  scorer  last  season. 

Leading  the  Blues  defense  are 
Mike  Floras  and  Ken  Freckelton. 

In  the  goal  tending  positions  are 
sccond-yearplayers  Jim  Bouliers 
and  Scott  Gait. 

"I  hope  one  of  them  steps 
forward  and  has  an  outstanding 
season,"  Titanic  remarked. 

The  team  practice  schedule  has 
already  begun.  The  hockey  Blues 
will  train  on  the  ice  at  St. 
Michael's  Arena  until  the  end 
of  September,  when  they  will  then 
return  to  action  at  Varsity  Arena. 


Mine  I  tell  you,  mine! 


(Jeff  BlundellA/S) 


Blue 's  men  and  women  strong  in  spirit 

Rugby  teams  lose 
season  opener 


BY  Jen  Scerbovic 

The  University  of  Toronto  men's 
rugby  team  scrapped  it  out  with 
the  Laurier  Golden  Hawks  last 
Saturday. 

The  Blues  men  were  defeated 
in  both  of  their  games  but  Blues 
team  captain  Alf  Scharlach  be- 
lieves that  the  final  scores  of  36- 
6  for  the  first  game,  and  29-0  in  the 
second  game,  did  not  accurately 
reflect  the  strength  of  Toronto's 
efforts. 

Scharlach  said  that  this  year  the 
Blues  men's  arc  rebuilding  their 
number  of  players  and  team 
strength  after  suffering  a  loss  of 
support  and  funding  from  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and  Rec- 


reation. 

"E>onations  from  alumni  and 
the  players  dues  are  the  only 
source  of  team  funding,"  com- 
mented Chris  Howe,  the  team's 
president. 

Only  the  sponsorship  from  the 
Duke  of  York  pub  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  team  to  purchase  new 
jerseys  for  the  season. 

The  men's  team  will  be  playing 
the  alumni  on  back  campus  on 
Monday  at  5:00pm. 

On  the  women's  side,  the  Blues 
rugby  team  played  their  first  ex- 
hibition game  against  the  Guclph 
Gryphons  on  Saturday  afternoon 
following  the  men's  game. 

"The  turnout  this  year  is  excel- 
lent," said  team  captain  Helen 


take  Kaplan  and  get 
a  higher  score... 

Dynamic  Classes 
Personal  Attention 


Diagnostic  Testing 

Free  Repeat 

Convenient  Campus 
Location 

More  students  take  Kaplan's 
courses  every  year  than  any 
other  test  prep  company's. 
Call  us  to  find  out  why. 

(416)  967-4733 


KAPLAN 

The  answer  to  the  test  question. 


Thompson. 

"We  have  more  than  1 0  return- 
ing players  and  an  overall  team  of 
about  30." 

The  women  played  three  sets 
of  20-minule  intervals,  as  op- 
posed to  the  two  sets  of  40  min- 
utes that  would  be  played  in  a 
normal  game. 

Guclph  overpowered  the  Blues 
women  25-6,  but  by  the  end  the 
Blues  had  evened  out  the  Gryph- 
ons' initial  dominance. 

The  team  rotated  through  its 
players,  allowing  new  team  mem- 
bers and  veterans  to  play  together. 

The  confidence  of  the  ladies 
was  high,  which  was  matched  by 
the  modest  and  noisy  crowd  on 
the  sidelines. 


OPERA  ATELIER 

DIDO  AND 
AEN  EAS 

hy  Henn-  Ptirceil.  Mid 
Oilc  on  Henrv  Purceir*  Death 
hy  lerenujh  Chrkc 

Sept.  28  -  Oct.  1,  1994.  8:00  p.m. 
Titkots:  S2S  ■  $49 

M.itv  Minkowiki  Lnruluctine  Ltrs  .Musiv.icns 
Ju  I  uu\Tv  nil  tiriitinjl  inMrunHnrs 

\  i.i'-prf»duvrion  wich  Ho»isi4in  lir.ind  Oncrj 
IVinliKtuin  Spimx^r  -  Kimiljftnn  I'.inKiN 

MOZART'S 
MAGIC  FANTASY 
.A  journey  rhrough 
"The  .Vlagic  Flute" 

Kor  Kamiiv  Audiences  iii 
issuCKiiion  with  C Lisstcjl  kijs 

Nov.  2a*      29,  1994,  7:30  p.m. 
Nov.  26.  27.  1994.  2:00  p.m. 
Dec.  3.  4.  1994.  2:00  p.m. 
Tickets:  S2h  ■  S40 

'  It^T'nc  S'ichi  >i.kl  t>uff 


(416)  925-3767! 


Monday,  September  19,  1994 


var«tv  Classifieds  cost  $8  50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after     AdditwiwI  bold  $2.(^ 

olS- No  copV  c1«nges  after  Emission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Oassifieds,  44  St  George  St,  Toronto,  ON  M^S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issw  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856.  


ACCOMMODATIONS 


BRIGHT  SPACIOUS  BACHELOR 

apt  available  on  Nov.  1/94.  Price  $900 
Mo.  Call  Angelo  Tomei.  A.  Tomei  Realty 
&lns.  Ltd.  416-783-3359. 

DUFFERiN/ST.  CLAIR  BSMNT. 

Fum.,  modern,  own  entry,  $460.00  incl. 
657-0013. 


WOMEN  SOCCER  PLAYERS 

Gay  or  gay  positive  women  wanting  to 
play  competitive  indoor  and/or  outdoor 
soccer  with  a  fun  committed  team  call 
516-8495. 


FOR  RENT:  2  BDRM  APT. 

$650/mth  plus  util.  Broadview  &  Danforth, 
2nd  floor.  Own  kitchen  &  bathroom.  Close 
to  all  Amenities.  Please  call  924-3640 
and  leave  a  message. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940  Alness  Street,  #16  (Steeles/Dufferin). 


FLUTE,  HAYNES  SOLID  SILVER 

model  (closed  hole).  Excellent  condition. 
$2000.00.  (905)521-6828  eves. 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offer  professional  stringing  at  low  discount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave.,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-561 9. 


WIN  YOUR  HOCKEY  POOL 

All  the  player's  stats  and  personal 
information  for  the  94-95  season.  Send 
$1 0.00  to:  Powerplay  industries,  P.O.  Box 
383E,  Portage  La  Prairie,  MB,  R1N  3B7. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $1 0  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 


No.  of  Insertions. 


Date  of  Insertions. 


I  enclose  (  ^cash,  ^cheque)  $_ 


Name 


Telephone, 
Address 


WANTED 


$  EXTRA  INCOME  $ 

We  require  Full/Part  Time  Telefundraisers 
for  our  new  downtown  office,  must  speak 
fluent  English.  -  214-2551 

PART  TIME  POSITIONS 

Telephone  Receptionist,  $8.00  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
articulate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving,  967- 
9295. 


NOW  HIRING  STUDENTS  - 

Eam  $$$  in  your  classes.  Call  CAMPUS 
NOTES  785-7583. 

BIG  MONEY!!!! 

Earn  $500  or  more  weekly  mailing-  our 
circulars!  GUARANTEED!  Ideal 
opportunity  for  students  -  work  from  home 
during  your  spare  time!  Act  Now!  Limited 
number  of  positions  available.  Send  for 
details  immediately:  CGR,  54  Playter 
Ores.,  Ste.  #1 ,  Tor.,  M4K  1S5. 

"BUY  &  SELL"  NEWSPAPER 

seeks  aggressive  students  to  work  in  our 
P.  R.  department  -  Mon.  to  Thurs.  evenings 
5-9p.m.  -  Saturdays  1 0-2p.m.  Guaranteed 
salary  plus  bonuses.  Central  at  Yonge 
and  Wellesley.  Relaxed  atmosphere  -  Call 
Mr.  Perry  -  964-8700. 

TELEMARKETERS  -  ASAP 

Exp.  Full/Part  time  and  temporary 
positions  available.  No  selling. 
Fundraising,  app't  setting,  surveys. 
Competitive  wages.  Please  call  Vivian  at 
201-5599. 

CHILDSITTER  NEEDED 

3:30  -  5:30pm,  Mon  -  Fri.  Bathurst  - 
College,  20  mins  walk  from  U  of  T.  Six 
year  old  boy  to  be  met  at  school,  taken 
home.  961-2766. 

MAC  JUNKIE 

Student  with  experience  (especially 
modems)  required  by  small  publishing  co. 
Excellent  hourly  rate;  flexible  hours.  Victor: 
531-8637. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two-third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 


SPERM  DONOR  WANTED  - 

Artificial  Insemination.  Blond  or  light  brown 
hair,  blue  or  hazel  eyes.  5'10"  or  taller, 
slim  to  medium  build.  Intelligent  and 
attractive.  To  assist  single  woman  to  have 
child.  Must  undergo  HIV  test.  Successful 
applicant  well  remunerated.  Serious 
inquiries  only.  Please  call  691  -0971  -  leave 
name  and  number.  CONFIDENTIALITY 
ASSURED. 

DONOR  REQ'D. 

Due  to  infertility,  Jewish-Catholic  couple 
require  donor  to  give  embryonic  egg.  We 
seek  healthy  woman  under  35  (pref.  with 
child)  who  is  fair,  green  or  hazel  eyes, 
5'4"-5'7",  slim,  attractive,  creative.  Please 
reply  in  confidence  with  personal  info, 
recent  photo  &  phone  no.  to  DONOR:  275 
King  St.  E.,  P.O.  Box  276,  Toronto,  Ont. 
M5A  1K2. 

BLACKJACK  DEALER  TRAINING 

The  perfect  part-time  job!  Day  or  evening 
classes  available.  Positions  guaranteed. 
Casino  Consultants.  223-5344 

MINDTECH  MIND  GYM 

Enhanced  Memory  Storage,  Increased 
creativity.  Physical  and  Mental  Relaxation, 
Hemispheric  Brain  Synchronization, 
Meditation  using  light  and  sound 
integration.  Special  intro.  rates  596-6936 

VOICE  MAIL  BOXES  FOR  RENT. 

Own  private  telephone  number,  personal 
message,  security  code.  Only  $8.95  / 
month.  Call  Digitcom,  (416)969-7890,  ext. 
555. 


PARKING 

Underground  parking,  24  hour  access, 
St.  George  and  Bloor,  $60  /  month.  Call 
924-6846,  leave  message. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 


CHEMISTRY  TUTORING 

Chemistry  Ph.D.  with  teaching  experience 
(including  MCAT  chemistry)  will  assist 
with  basic  courses  in  chemical  sciences. 
Convenient  location.  Reasonable  rates. 
398-6806. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 


DEUTSCH  /  ENGLISH 

English  teacher  and  editor  will  offer  her 
services  in  exchange  for  German  grammar 
and  pronunciation  lessons.  St.  George 
campus  area.  972-0540. 


ESSAY  EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  organize 
and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus  area. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 
is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counselling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  special:  $1.25/page.  Resumes/ 
Cover  Letters  -  customized  package,  free 
faxing.  Desktop  Publishing.  LaserQuality. 
Rupert:  604-8333  (no  class  after  9:00 
please). 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Full  money  back  guarantee. 
Call  Oxford  Seminars  at  1  -800-269-671 9. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters',  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481 -8392. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax  service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 

WORDWRIGHTS: 

Term  Papers,  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Professional  Produced  using  Wordperfed 
6.0.  Durtiam  905-732-2650.  Toronto  862- 
3583. 
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YEAR  OP  THE 


Thousands  Ox  jOxi^  ago,  the  Chinr^ 
said  nineteen  ninety-four  would  be 
year  of  the  Dog.  G-ood  call. 


MEG  TILLY  TALKS  ABOUT  SLEEP  WITH  ME  (PAGE  1  3) 
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Volume  115,  Number  8 


Used  to  light  Trinity  Marshmallow  Roasts  Since  1880 


Thursday,  September  22,  1994 


No  new  editions 
for  New  Edition 

The  New  College  Students'  Council 
has  shut  down  the  college's  newspa- 
per. 

A  memo  from  George  Luck,  council 
president,  announcing  the  termination 
of  the  paper  was  found  taped  to  the 
door  of  the  New  Edition's  office. 

The  memo  stated  that,  effective  im- 
mediately, the  council  will  no  longer 
support  publication  of  the  New  Edi- 
tion. 

"Your  operational  budget  of  $1  for 
the  1994-95  publishing  year  has  been 
exceeded  outrageously  with  the  last 
edition  put  out,"  stated  the  memo. 

The  New  Edition  was  granted  an 
operating  budget  of  only  $1  when  the 


v«rs/()' SHORTS 


staff  failed  to  present  the  council,  the 
paper's  publisher,  with  a  budget  for 
the  upcoming  year. 

Luck  said  the  New  Edition  will  not 
continue  publication  until  the  council 
receives  a  budget  from  the  paper,  the 
paper's  board  of  directors  is  elected, 
and  an  operational  constitution  is  in 
place. 

"I  was  told  [a  budget  would  be  in 
place]  on  three  separate  occasions  in 
May,  June  and  July,"  Luck  said.  "I 
was  told  one  would  be  in  my  hands  by 
mid-Augusi." 

Matthew  Christian  Vadum,  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  New  Edition,  says  that 
he  has  good  reasons  for  not  yet  pre- 
senting a  budget  to  the  council. 

"We've  just  been  in  a  constant  cri- 
sis for  the  last  seven  months,"  he  said. 
"Unless  we  get  a  $3,000  allocation 
from  the  NCSC,  I  don't  see  how  we're 
going  to  be  able  to  print  in  October. 

The  New  Edition  fell  victim  to  a 
break-in  in  early  February.  The  pa- 
per's two  main  computers,  laser 
printer,  and  scanner  were  stolen. 

The  paper  has  yet  to  receive  reim- 
bursement on  their  insurance  claim, 
which  is  being  handled  by  the  council. 

Vadum  retaliated  against  the  council 
in  a  September  editorial  in  the  New 
Edition  titled  "An  urgent  message  to 
the  NCSC:  Give  us  our  computers! 
Please?" 

"I  would  like  to  think  that  the  future 
of  the  New  Edition  is  secure,"  said 
Vadum.  "However,  I'  mextremely  con- 
cerned that  the  council  will  punish  us 
for  exercising  our  rights  to  express 
ourselves  in  an  editorial." 

The  matter  is  to  be  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council  this  Sunday. 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Elvis  sighted  on 


King 


Gareth  Spanglelt's  stolen  Elvis  has 
been  spotted. 

The  infamous  bust  was  seen 
joyriding  over  the  weekend  in  down- 
town Toronto. 

"I  got  a  call  from  some  student 
saying  she  saw  Elvis  on  King  Street 
with  two  cars  of  guys  on  Saturday," 
said  Spanglett. 

Spanglelt's  full-colour  Elvis  bust 
has  been  missing  since  Sept.  1 1 ,  when 
it  was  stolen  from  his  office. 

Spanglett  received  a  letter  from  the 
engineering  students'  Brute  Force 
Committee  last  week,  claiming  knowl- 
edge of  the  King's  whereabouts. 

Spanglett  is  still  waiting  for  further 
instructions. 

Staff 


WAS  THIS  YOUR  BiKE?  Athletics  department  staff  took  these  photos  yesterday  of  a  thief  stripping  the  gears  off  a  locked  students' 
bicycle,  then  riding  away  on  his  own.  Campus  police  were  called,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time,  the  bystanders  said. 


Clubs  day  at  Erindale  turns  into  Balkan  feud 

Croatian  students  protest 
over  hanging  of  Serbian  flag 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Close  to  40  students  protested  outside  of 
Erindale  College  yesterday  over  the  hang- 
ing of  a  Serbian  nationalist  flag  during 
campus  clubs  week. 

The  flag,  which  had  a  centre  emblem  of 
a  cross  with  four  "c's,"  is  a  symbol  of 
Serbia's  ultra- zealous  nationalism  and 
offensive  to  thousands  of  Croats,  accord- 
ing to  a  press  release  issued  by  the  Erindale 
Croatian  Students'  Association. 

"This  symbol  is  carved  into  genocide 
victims  and  it  is  also  spray  painted  on 
Croatian  houses,"  said  Angela  Goreta,  of 
the  Croatian  Democratic  Union. 

According  to  the  Croatian  Students' 
Association,  they  repeatedly  asked  the 
Serbian  students  to  remove  the  flag,  but 
they  refused. 

"After  two  days  of  meetings,  nothing 
[was]  resolved  and  the  club  still  dis- 
played the  offensive  sign,  [so]  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  take  further  action,"  said 
the  Croatian  Students  Association  in  the 
press  release. 

"We  are  not  suggesting  the  club  be 
banned.  However,  [Erindale]  should  ex- 
amine the  agenda  of  the  Serbian  club  if  it 
is  their  primary  intention  to  share  with 
our  student  body  symbols  which  stand 
for  hatred,  murder,  and  ulu^a  national- 
ism." 

Steven  Taylor,  president  of  the  Erindale 
College  Students'  Union,  said  he  tried  to 
meet  with  both  Croatian  and  Serbian 
student  leaders  in  an  effort  to  come  to  a 
compromise  over  the  flag,  but  only  the 
Serbians  showed  up  to  the  meetings. 

"I  realize  hate  literature  is  illegal  in 
Canada,"  says  Taylor,  "but  the  only 
information  on  the  symbol  I've  been 
given  is  by  the  Croatian  students  [who 
said]  the  sign  promotes  hatred  and  that 
Serb  genocide  victims  have  this  carved 
into  their  bodies.  But  I  do  not  have 
evidence  of  this." 

Daniel  Dostanich,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Serbian  Media  Centre,  said  the 
protest  was  silly. 

"The  Serbian  flag  is  just  like  the  Cana- 
dian flag.  It  represents  nationhood.  It  has 
no  evil  connotations,"  said  Dostanich. 


The  four  c's  represent  church,  state 
and  nation  and  the  cross  represents  the 
orthodox  church,  says  Dostanich. 

"Canada  is  a  multicultural  country 
and  it  encourages  ethnic  groups  and  com- 
munities to  be  proud  of  their  culture  by 
showing  national  symbols,"  he  said. 

But  John  Radic,  an  executive  member 
of  the  Croatian  Students'  Association  at 
U  of  T,  said  the  symbol  is  offensive. 


"It's  not  their  national  flag,  but  the  flag 
used  by  the  Chetniks,  a  name  militant 
Serbs  call  themselves,"  said  Radic. 

In  response  to  the  Serbian  flag  hanging, 
the  Croatian  students  displayed  a  plac- 
ard with  the  Serbian  symbol  crossed  out 
and  they  distributed  political  literature 
throughout  campus,  said  Roger  Beck, 
principal  of  Erindale. 

Beck  added  that  by  late  yesterday 


afternoon,  the  two  sides  were  able  to 
reach  a  compromise. 

'The  symbol  will  not  be  displayed  by 
the  Serbians  and  the  Croatians  will  also 
take  down  their  display,"  he  said. 

The  protest  was  held  off  of  Erindale's 
campus,  on  Mississauga  Road,  as  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  University  of 
Toronto,  said  Beck. 
with  files  from  Alan  Hari-Singh 


Leaked  document  indicates 
cuts  to  university  education 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  leaked  federal  government  document 
indicates  Ottawa  is  considering  making 
major  cuts  in  its  funding  to  pwst-second- 
ary  education  in  Canada. 

The  government  plans  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  increasing  student  aid  to 
cover  the  much  higher  university  tuition 
caused  by  its  cuts,  the  document  indi- 
cates. 

Students,  university  administrators 
and  spokespeople  for  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training  are 
alarmed  by  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  document,  which  is  part  of  the  federal 
government's  social  policy  reform. 

Federal  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment minister  Lloyd  Axworthy  is  due  to 
issue  a  plan  for  reforming  federal  social 
programs  in  the  first  week  of  October. 
The  plan  will  review  federal  contribu- 
tions to  provincial  programs  such  as 
health  care,  welfare,  and  post-secondary 
education. 

The  leaked  document  is  a  draft  of  these 
proposals,  prepared  in  July  or  early 
August. 

It  outlines  that  the  federal  government 
is  considering  cutting  the  entire  federal 
subsidy  for  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding $2.3  billion  in  cash. 


"Options  for  reductions...  range  up  to 
full  amount  of  the  cash  transfer  (cur- 
rently $2.3  billion),"  it  states. 

The  document  also  contains  sentences 
that  confirm  the  federal  government  is 
looking  at  changing  federal  student  aid  to 
a  program  of  income-contingent  loans,  to 
help  offset  the  cuts. 

"This  approach  would  build  on  the 
foundation  of  personal  investment  in 
learning,  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves acquire  skills,"  it  states.  "It  could 
involve  introduction  of  income-contin- 
gent repayment  loans. 

"Enhanced  student  assistance  would 
help  provinces  address  impact  of  savings 
from  reductions  in  federal  cash  trans- 
fers." 

Income-contingent  loan  repayment 
was  first  introduced  in  Australia.  The 
government  loans  students  enough  to  go 
to  school,  and  then  gets  the  money  back 
through  taxes. 

Some  graduates  with  low  incomes  don '  t 
have  to  pay  anything  at  all,  but  most  have 
to  pay  the  full  loan  back. 

Student  leaders  have  criticized  income- 
contingency  as  paving  the  way  for  dras- 
tically higher  tuition. 

And  the  document' s  reference  to  "per- 
sonal investment  in  learning"  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  federal  government  wants 
to  shift  more  of  the  cost  of  university 


onto  individuals. 

Ontario  education  ministry  spokes- 
person Barney  Savage  said  his  ministry 
is  very  concerned  the  federal  govemment 
is  trying  to  get  out  of  helping  the  prov- 
inces fund  universities. 

"If  there's  something  that  puts  a 
greater  fee  burden  on  either  the  province 
or  the  students  of  this  province,  we'd  be 
very  concerned  about  that." 

Savage  said  the  province  would  have 
little  choice  but  to  drastically  hike  tuition 
if  Ottawa  cuts  its  transfers. 

University  of  Toronto  president  Rob 
Prichard  said  the  leaked  document  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  federal  govemment 
isn't  interested  in  improving  post-sec- 
ondary education,  just  saving  money  on 
it. 

"I  am  growing  increasingly  aware  that 
the  social  policy  review  is  becoming  a 
way  for  achieving  financial  savings  for 
the  govemment  of  Canada  and  that  it  is 
being  diverted  from  its  initial  purpose  of 
a  more  effective  role  in  higher  educa- 
tion." 

Prichard  said  he  is  also  concerned  that 
the  federal  govemment  may  cut  back  on 
funding  to  university  researchers. 

'To  reduce  [federal  transfers]  while 
failing  to  make  significant  investments  in 
research  would  be,  I  believe,  very  regret- 
table." 
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THE  NIGHT  CLUB 


Come  to  the  best 
Pub  Party  in  Town 

D.J.  TONY  TAZ  spins  dance, 
rock  &  disco  all  night  long 


THE  NIGHT  CLUB 


Complim  en  tary 
Admission  Before 

250  "Adelaide"  St."  W. 
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LITTLE  SHOP  OF  HORRORS:  Frank  Oz  s  totally  bent 
musical-horror-comedy  with  Rick  Moranis.  Ellen  Greene, 
Steve  Martin  and  a  man-eating  plant  named  Audrey 
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EVERY  MONTTH,  WHENEVER  THE  MOON  WAS 
,     FULL...  IT  CAME  BACK. 
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SILVER  BULLET:  A  unkrrown  terror  stalks  a  small  town  in 
this  "scream'  adaptation  ol  Stephen  King's  werewolf  thriller 

Cycle  of  the  Werewolf- 


THE  FLY 


THE  FLY:  Director  David  Cronenberg  s  stunning  remake 
ol  the  50  s  sci-ti  classic  about  a  scientific  experiment  gone 
wrong  Jeff  Goldblum  and  Geena  Davis  star 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS 


UPTOWN 

Yonge  St  South  of  Bloor  922-31  • 


You  thought  our  student  loans  were  a  mess. . . 

American  student  loan 
default  rate  costing  billions 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

American  taxpayers  will  fork  out  an  estimated  $2 
billion  to  bail  out  defaulted  student  loans  this  year. 

This  estimate  is  down  from  payouts  of  $3.6 
billion  in  1 99 1  and  $2.9  billion  in  1 992,  according  to 
Stephanie  Babyak  of  the  United  Slates  Department 
of  Education. 

In  the  past,  American  students  have  found  them- 
selves in  similar  situations  as  their  Canadian  coun- 
terparts; newly  graduated  with  enormous  debts 
payments  and  no  reliable  income. 

As  a  result,  over  380,000  graduates  defaulted  their 
loans  in  1991  and  over  300,000  students  defaulted 
in  1992,  said  Babyak. 

"Defaulted  loans  are  defined  as  [any  loans]  with 
180  days  of  non-payment,"  said  Babyak. 

The  high  default  rate  has  forced  the  United  Sutes 
treasury  department  to  adopt  new  collection  meth- 
ods, such  as  gamisheeing  income  tax  returns  and 
introducing  an  income  contingent  loan  repayment 
system,  according  to  the  American  Department  of 
Education. 

Last  year,  the  amount  of  money  withheld  from 


income  tax  refunds  to  pay  overdue  loans  quadrupled, 
according  to  the  department. 

A  new  policy  on  the  table  i  s  the  income  contingent 
repayment  plan,  also  known  as  indirect  lending. 

Income  contingency  means  graduates  will  pay  for 
their  tuition  if  and  when  they  get  a  job,  through  the 
tax  system. 

"With  indirect  lending  the  government  provides 
loans  through  the  schools.  The  borrowers  deal  di- 
rectly with  one  establishment.  Their  loan  won't  be 
sold  to  another  institution,"  said  Babyak. 

"There  are  new  repayment  options.  The  students 
can  repay  based  on  income.  For  example  if  you  were 
a  reporter  just  starting  work  for  $  1 7,000  a  year,  you 
couldn't  repay  as  much  as  you  could  years  later 
when  you  own  the  paper.  These  plans  are  tapered 
so  the  payments  are  smaller  at  the  beginning  and 
larger  at  the  end." 

Babyak  believes  there  is  one  disadvantage  to  this 
new  flexible  scheme  when  compared  to  the  cunent 
ten-year  fixed  schedule. 

"This  should  keep  some  students  from  defaulting 
but  in  some  situations  it  will  mean  a  longer  repay- 
ment schedule  and  as  the  years  go  by  there  will  be 
more  interest  accumulated." 


Das  bus 


New  bus  for  physically  challenged 


BY  Geoffrey  Kushnir 

One  of  the  two  shuttle  buses  connecting  the  Erindale 
and  St.  George  campuses  is  now  equipped  for 
mobility-challenged  staff  and  students. 

The  new  bus  has  a  lift,  and  space  for  two  wheel- 
chairs, scooters,  or  other  mobility  aids. 

The  bus  makes  five  trips  per  day. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  student  fares, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  new  bus  costs  more  to  use. 
Kim  Miller  of  Erindale  Special  Services  says  the 
extra  cost  was  absorbed  by  Erindale  College. 

The  new  bus  service  is  a  result  of  a  joint  initiative 
between  Erindale  College  and  Charterways  Trans- 
portation, the  service  that  owns  the  shuttle  buses, 
says  Frank  Brown,  Erindale's  business  services 
officer. 

A  new  bus  was  scheduled  to  come  on  line  this  year, 
and  it  was  decided  to  make  it  wheelchair-accessible. 

"In  discussions  with  Charterways,  [it  was  de- 
cided that]  it  was  lime  to  try  something  new,"  said 
Brown. 

The  other  bus  is  due  for  replacement  next  year.  It 


too  will  be  replaced  with  a  modified  bus. 

Before  the  service  was  introduced,  mobility- 
challenged  students  or  staff  had  to  take  two  different 
buses  to  get  from  one  campus  to  the  other.  These 
buses  had  to  be  booked  sometimes  as  early  as  two 
weeks  in  advance. 

She  says  this  discouraged  mobility-challenged 
students  and  staff  from  sharing  in  all  the  opportuni- 
ties the  university  had  to  offer. 

'The  way  the  system  was  [before]  was  a  deter- 
rent to  going  downtown  to  access  resources  and 
courses,"  said  Miller. 

Brown  sees  the  new  service  as  an  important 
addition  to  the  university. 

"It's  tremendous.  We've  had  a  couple  of  stu- 
dents, one  in  grad  school,  saying  the  only  way  she 
can  go  to  school  [is  with  the  bus],"  said  Brown. 

Brown  says  that  because  of  linuled  space,  stu- 
dents who  need  ihe  wheelchair  spaces  have  to  call 
ahead  of  lime. 

"With  only  two  spaces,  we  ask  people  to  book 
in  advance,"  said  Brown. 
with  files  from  David  Alan  Barry 
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RELIGIOUS  HOLIDAYS 
AND  TUITION  FEE 
REFUNDS 


The  University's  Tuition  Fee  Schedule  permits  refunds  on  the  basis  of 
students  having  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  attend  a  course  before  deciding 
whether  to  continue  enrolment  in  rt.  For  the  1994  Winter  Session,  students 
whose  opportunity  to  attend  classes  has  been  limited  by  their  observance  of 
religious  holidays  in  Septemt)er,  may  be  allowed  to  drop  courses  a  few  days 
(no  more  than  seven)  afterthe  deadline  dates  listed  in  the  schedule  without 
effect  on  the  tuition  fee  refund  that  they  would  normally  have  received. 

Students  who  wish  to  have  exceptions  made  forthis  reason  should  consult 
the  Registrar's  Office  attheircollege  or  faculty. 

Daniel  W.  Lang 
Vice-Provost  and 

Assistant  Vice-President  (Ranning) 


Thursday,  September  22,  1994 
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Rival  candidate  wrote  letter:  Rezvani 


BY  Stacey  Young 

Varsity  Staff 

A  rival  candidate  was  the  author 
of  a  letter  defaming  SAC  presi- 
dential candidate  Sarah  Niles  dur- 
ing last  spring's  Students'  Ad- 
minisu^tive  Council  elections,  ac- 
cording to  the  editor  of  the  cam- 
pus newspaper  that  printed  it. 

Julie  Rezvani,  last  year's  co- 
editor  of  the  U  of  T  Newspaper, 
says  council  presidential  candi- 
date Andrea  Madho  told  her  she 
authored  an  anonymous  letter  that 
attacked  Niles,  who  Madho  was 
runningagainst. 

Rezvani  wrote  an  article  about 
the  letter,  which  had  been  sent  to 


several  campus  newspapers.  Both 
the  letter  and  article  suggested 
Niles  had  questionable  political 
affiliations. 

Rezvani  and  Madho  are  cur- 
rently among  the  defendants  in  a 
$1.3  million  libel  suit  launched  by 
Niles. 

Also  named  are  the  Newspa- 
per, former  Newspaper  column- 
ist and  Madho  campaign  organ- 
izer Shinan  Govani,  Rezvani '  s  co- 
editor  Brad  Smith,  and  the  News- 
paper's printer,  CanWeb. 

Originally,  it  was  believed 
Osgoode  Hall  law  student  Erfa 
Alani  had  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  poison  pen  campaign 
against  Niles. 


A  letter  with  Alani's  name  on 
it  was  printed  by  the  Newspaper 
a  week  after  the  article  came  out, 
claiming  responsibility  for  the 
attack  on  Niles. 

But  Alani,  who  is  also  a  defend- 
ant in  the  lawsuit,  denies  any  part 
in  writing  the  letters,  which  do  not 
bear  her  signature. 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  writ- 
ing the  letters,"  she  said. 

Rezvani  says  in  a  statement  of 
defense  she  filed  with  the  court 
that  she  printed  information  from 
the  anonymous  letter  because  she 
believed  the  issues  brought  up 
were  relevant  to  the  upcoming 
elections. 

But  after  publication  of  the 


Harnessing  the  beast  of  post-secondary  funding 

New  gov't  study  means  loss 
of  university  autonomy 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Vanity  Staff 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training's  new 
discussion  paper  on  the  future  of  university  funding 
in  Ontario  has  both  the  U  of  T  administration  and 
student  groups  up  in  arms. 

The  paper,  "Sustaining  Quality  in  Changing 
Times,"  is  the  result  of  a  year-long  study  done  by 
the  Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs. 

The  paper  suggests  universities  should  become 
more  accountable  to  taxpayers  by  providing  a  clearer 
budgetary  outline  of  where  public  funds  are  spent. 

But  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  receives 
close  to  50  percent  of  provincial  funding,  should  not 
be  lumped  together  with  other  universities  in  On- 
tario, due  to  its  sheer  size  and  operating  budget,  says 
Gareth  Spanglett,  U  of  T's  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  president. 

"I  question  the  entire  report.  It  doesn't  truthfully 
reflect  the  financial  situation  at  U  of  T,"  said 
Spanglett.  "U  of  T  is  different  and  should  be 
considered  separately.  It's  like  comparing  apples  to 
oranges  by  comparing  us  to  other  universities." 

As  an  example,  Spanglett  points  to  the  paper's 
figures  on  the  investments  and  accounts  of  Ontario 
universities.  U  of  T  has  $600  million  of  the  total  he 
says.  "Of  the  $1  billion  of  endowment  savings  [the 
paper  cites]  58  per  cent  is  U  of  T  money.  The  rest 
is  divided  up  between  the  other  21  universities," 
said  Spanglett. 

This  makes  smaller  imiversities  across  the  prov- 
ince look  richer  than  they  actually  are,  and  that  in 
itself  should  put  U  of  T  in  an  entirely  different  league 
than  other  provincial  institutions,  Spanglett  said. 

But  Joy  Cohnstaedt,  chair  of  the  OCU  A,  says  the 
study  was  only  meant  to  stimulate  debate. 

"What  we  have  before  us  are  ideas  of  funding 
models.  The  council  has  no  particular  point  of  view 
on  issues." 

The  OCU  A  research  shows  funding  allocations  to 
universities  need  to  be  revised,  says  Cohnstaedt. 


The  discussion  paper  predicts  a  1 9  per  cent  increase 
in  university  enrollment  by  the  year  2000,  with  no 
plans  to  increase  funding. 

The  paper  also  states  that  funding  mechanisms  for 
universities  do  not  outline  clearly  what  the  public  is 
buying  for  its  investment. 

The  current  funding  system  does  not  indicate  how 
much  teaching,  research  or  community  service  the 
public  is  getting  back  for  its  tax  dollars  as  the 
universities  have  few  limits  as  to  where  public 
money  goes,  the  paper  suggests. 

Carolyn  Tuohy,  deputy  provost  at  U  of  T,  says 
this  university  is  taking  the  paper  very  seriously  as 
the  suggestions  in  the  report  could  put  limits  on  the 
governing  powers  senior  administrators  have  over 
their  own  institutions. 

"One  of  our  major  concerns  is  the  potential  threat 
to  university  autonomy,"  said  Tuohy.  "The  way  to 
get  at  accessibility  [in  education]  is  through  govern- 
ance and  not  through  rejigging  the  entire  funding 
formula." 

How  the  government  wishes  to  control  monies 
spent  by  universities  is  unclear,  says  Tuohy. 

The  paper  suggests  targeting  provincial  dollars 
into  services  the  govenmient  wants  to  purchase  from 
universities  in  teaching,  research  and  community 
service,  instead  of  just  handing  over  funds  for  the 
universities  to  dispense  with  as  they  see  fit. 

This  would  increase  the  accountability  to  the 
public  by  linking  funding  to  measurable  results,  says 
Cohnstaedt. 

The  OCUA  is  currently  taking  its  study  on  the 
road,  visiting  each  university  in  Ontario  to  receive 
comments  and  suggestions  to  their  proposals,  before 
they  approach  the  minister  by  the  end  of  1994. 

The  council  was  asked  to  make  recommendations 
on  how  to  revise  the  funding  allocation  system  to 
provincial  institutions,  keeping  in  mind  changing 
economic  and  social  times. 

Currently,  the  province  spends  $1.8  billion  a  year 
on  post-secondary  education,  and  has  frozen  any 
increases  in  revenue  for  universities  indefinitely. 


Newspaper  article  on  Mar.  8, 
Madho  told  Rezvani  that  she  her- 
self wrote  the  anonymous  letter, 
Rezvani  says. 

However,  that  contradicts  what 
Rezvani  said  in  a  Mar.  12  inter- 
view with  the  Varsity.  Rezvani 
said  then  that  she  contacted  the 
writer  of  the  anonymous  letter 
before  Mar.  8,  and  before  she 
printed  an  article  repeating  its 
allegations. 

In  interviews  with  Varsity  staff, 
Madho  herself  has  repeatedly 
denied  any  involvement. 

But  other  people  have  also 
come  forward  to  say  Madho  wrote 
the  letter  attacking  Niles.  Ingrid 
Ancevich,  former  campaign  sec- 
retary for  Madho,  and  Gary 
Pieters,  Madho' s  former  cam- 
paign manager,  both  say  Madho 
told  them  she  wrote  the  letter, 
after  the  article  appeared  in  the 
Newspaper. 

"According  to  what  I  was  told 
by  Madho,  she  wrote  the  letter," 
Pieters  said. 

"It  was  a  selfish  campaign.  I 


don't  know  why  I  stayed  in  it," 
Pieters  said.  "I  just  want  this  to 
go  to  court,  so  the  uiith  can  come 
out." 

Both  Pieters  and  Ancevich  quit 
the  Madho  campaign  in  disgust 
over  what  they  saw  as  "dirty 
tricks."  Madho  was  also  fined  by 
the  Students'  Administrarive 
Council  for  numerous  election  in- 
fractions. 

Rezvani's  paper  endorsed 
Madho  for  president.  In  her  state- 
ment, she  also  says  her  article 
represented  a  balanced  reporting 
of  matters  of  public  relevance  to 
the  upcoming  student  elections. 

The  article  was  not  intended  to 
harm  Niles'  chances  at  winning 
the  elections,  according  to 
Rezvani's  statement. 


Although  all  parties  have  been 
served  with  a  statement  of  claim, 
Niles'  lawyer  Howard  Winkler 
says  he  is  still  waiting  for  Andrea 
Madho  to  submit  her  statement 
of  defense. 

"We  have  granted  [Madho]  an 
extension  [for  her  submission  of  a 
statement  of  defense],  but  we  will 
be  asking  for  it  very  soon,"  he 
said. 

Once  the  court  has  received  all 
of  the  statements  of  defense,  both 
sides  will  meet  to  evaluate  the 
evidence. 

Both  Madho  and  Niles  lost  the 
election  toathird  candidate,  Gareth 
Spanglett. 

Neither  the  lawyers  represent- 
ing Julie  Rezvani  or  Andrea 
Madho  would  comment. 
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ATTENTION 

To  All  Students 
Until  Further  Notice 

MARCH  BREAK 

has  been 

CANCELLED 

and  as  of  Sept  06,  1994 
All  students  must  enjoy 

•MUNCH  BREAK" 


Carlos  and  Pepe's  will  give  you 

2  Deluxe  Tacos  on  a  bed  of  Rice  for 
Only  25  cents  with  student  I.D. 


I^*"  I  GOVERNMENT  OF  CARLOS  AND  PEPE'S 

"No  Strings  Attached" 


Carlos  &  Pepe's 
87  Avenue  Road 
920-2288 

2  HRS  FREE  PARKING  DAILY 


FREE  PARKING  AFTER  6  P.M. 


♦Limit  one  plate  per  person 


Offer  ends 
Oct.  9,  1994 
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Breaking  the  links 


It's  proving  harder  to  Make  the  Links  than  we 
thought. 

That's  got  to  be  the  general  sentiment  in  the 
campus  activist  community,  as  they  look  at  the 
problems  with  the  Making  the  Links  campaign, 
a  campus-wide  unification  of  efforts  to  educate 
students  about  the  problems  of  racism,  sexism, 
and  homophobia  on  campus. 

Nearly  everybody  likes  the  idea  of  Links.  But 
last  week,  just  as  the  campaign  was  about  to  kick 
into  high  gear,  members  of  the  campaign  decided 
they  didn't  really  like  each  other,  or  at  least  what 
each  other  was  saying. 

Chief  among  the  dissenters  were  Jewish  mem- 
bers. They  object  to  the  campaign  characterizing 
Zionism — support  for  the  development  of  an 
Israeli  Jewish  state  on  land  that  was  once  Pales- 
tinian— as  a  form  of  racism.  Calling  Zionism 
racism,  they  say,  is  offensive  to  Jews.  And 
besides  that,  the  Palestinian  problem  is  not  a 
campus  issue. 

Faced  with  a  rash  of  angry  phonecalls,  con- 
demnations by  organizations  like  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union,  as  well  as  subtle  queries 
by  community  Jewish  groups,  the  campaign's 
main  financial  backers,  the  Ontario  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Group,  issued  a  public  apology  for 
staning  the  Zionism-equals-racism  debate  in  the 
first  place. 

Bad  worms.  Get  back  in  your  can. 

The  sensitivity  of  Jewish  students  on  this 
issue  is  remarkable.  Most  don't  question  that  the 
treatment  of  Palestinian  Arabs  is  in  many  ways 
intolerable;  but  they  can't  draw  the  line  between 
people  who  want  to  see  those  victims'  pain 


alleviated  a  little,  and  people  who  desire  the 
downfall  of  the  Israeli  state. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  possible  to  respect  a  state 
even  if  it  was  founded  in  racialism  and  bloodshed: 
just  because  you  think  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can nations  were  built  on  the  oppression  and 
slaughter  of  their  indigenous  peoples  does  not 
mean  you  want  all  of  those  populations  eradi- 
cated from  the  earth,  either. 

But  this  determination  to  put  everything  in 
black-and-white  isn't  half  as  annoying  as  the 
Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union's  condemna- 
tion of  the  debate  itself.  According  to  the  ASSU 
leaders,  this  j  ust  i  sn '  t  a  student  issue;  we  shouldn '  t 
debate  it. 

That's  just  stupid.  No  one  considers  anti- 
Semitism  to  be  a  non-issue  on  campus;  or  any 
other  form  of  racism,  for  that  matter.  Palestinian 
students  have  the  right  to  reflect  on  the  problems 
facing  their  relatives  and  friends,  as  do  we  all. 

And  even  if  there  wasn't  a  single  Palestinian 
student  here,  Palestinian  oppression  would  still 
be  astudent  issue.  It  wasn't  the  presence  of  vocal 
black  students  that  made  thiscampus  rally  agatnst 
segregation  in  the  southern  Stales  in  the  1960s; 
we  didn '  t  need  a  visit  by  Nelson  Mandela  to  make 
students  occupy  the  president's  office  and  de- 
mand "Divestment  Now!"  in  the  1980s. 

Palestinian  students  can't  help  hut  feel 
marginalized  this  week.  There's  a  campus-wide 
campaign  to  understand  oppression  going  on.  but 
they're  not  welcome;  there  is  a  plethora  of  leftists 
united  to  fighting  discrimination,  but  the  dis- 
crimination their  culture  deals  with  is  not  consid- 
ered valid. 


Acting  stupid 


There  are  those  of  us  who  still  remember  when 
college  initiations  were  violently  humiliating  af- 
fairs, that  entrenched  stereotypes,  demeaned 
homosexuality,  and  embarrassed  just  about  eve- 
rybody who  wasn't  too  drtink  to  notice. 

Thankfully,  those  days  are  largely  a  memory 
here  at  U  of  T.  The  frosh  coming  into  today's 
residence  community  are  granted  an  initial  re- 
spect that  students  from  the  late  '80s  find  simply 
stunning.  And  the  university  owes  a  great  debt  to 
the  university  administrators  and  student  leaders 
who  have  forced  us,  kicking  and  screaming,  into 
a  kinder  age  of  initiations. 

Of  course,  things  sometimes  still  go  wrong.  For 
instance,  at  Victoria  College  this  last  week. 

Two  frosh,  eager  to  be  initiated  into  the  ways 
of  Gate  House,  allowed  themselves  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  duct  tape  and  induced  to  play 
a  drunken  game  of  soccer  with  a  Vic  girls'  Hoor. 
Two  of  them  subsequently  suffered  serious  facial 
injuries,  presumably  from  falling  down  a  lot.  (The 
final  score  is  unknown.) 

The  retribution  of  Victoria's  dean,  Pat 


Donahoe,  was  as  swift  as  it  was  expected.  (Pat 
was  never  a  big  initiation  fan.)  The  house  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  have  been  kicked  out  of 
residence,  apparently  because  they  defied  the 
dean's  directive  not  to  drink  and  haze. 

It's  unfortunate  the  guys  were  injured;  it's  too 
bad  a  rule  was  broken.  Some  adult  supervision 
would  seem  to  have  been  lacking.  But  beyond 
that,  it's  hard  to  condemn  what,  on  the  face  of  it, 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  innocuous  way  to  get  to  know 
your  neighbours.  Compared  to  previous  Vic 
initiation  rites,  like  the  infamous — and  rightly 
banned — South  House  record  rtin,  it's  a  Cakewalk. 

When  hazing  demeans  the  hazed,  or  denigrates 
others,  it  is  wrong,  and  has  no  place  at  a  univer- 
sity. But  the  Gate  House  injuries  were  accidental 
physical  harms,  not  intentional  mental  ones.  And 
no  form  of  government  has  yet  prevented  young 
people  from  getting  drunk  and  huriing  them- 
selves, if  they  want  to. 

Preventing  students  from  acting  cruel  is  a 
necessity.  Preventing  them  from  acting  stupid  is 
a  waste  of  time. 
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AN  UNSTOPPABLE  BEAST 


The  technological  and  informa- 
tion revolutions  are  rolling  for- 
wards like  a  blitzkrieg.  The  latest 
developments  are  robo-librarians 
and  the  electronic  classroom.  Like 
the  ubiquitous  computer,  these 
changes  will  radically  alter  not 
only  the  university,  but  life  as  we 
know  it.. 

I  can  remember  a  time  not  so 
long  ago  then  computers  were  a 
luxurious  curiosity:  we  had  a 
choice  between  the  Commodore 
64  or  the  TRS-80.  Now  we  cannot 
do  anything  without  computers. 
Card  catalogues  and  the  typc- 
wnier  have  gone  the  way  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  horse  and  buggy. 

How  should  we  react?  On  the 
negative  side  there  are  the 
"crypto-iechnophobes",  a  term 
borrowed  from  the  works  of  gen 
X  demagogue  Douglas Coupland. 
These  people  fear  the  technologi- 
cal onslaught  and  perhaps  more 
importantly  their  own  ignorance 
of  it.  They  try  to  resist  it.  They 
fear  the  loss  of  autonomy  result- 
ing from  the  conformity  of  the 


mass-produced  machine,  and  the 
de-humanizing  effects  of  the  in- 
teractive computer  screen. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of 
human  beings  becoming  redun- 
dant, except  from  wonderful  ca- 
reers in  the  service  industry. 


Eric 
Langenbacher 


Unfortunately,  experience  and 
philosophy  show  that  resistance 
is  futile.  Technology  is  an  autono- 
mous beast  and  we  must  conform 
or  become  the  marginalized  un- 
employed. 

In  a  positive  vein,  technology 
and  the  electronic  classroom  could 
be  socially  progressive.  Without 
the  subjectivity  of  human  instruc- 
tion, error  and  bias  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

The  radical  objectivity  of  the 
computer  would  end  all  forms  of 
favouritism,  patronage,  sexism 
and  racism.  Everyone  would  have 


a  completely  level  playing  field 
with  respect  to  completely  unbi- 
ased evaluation. 

But  this  too  could  be  oppres- 
sive. Personal  expression,  indi- 
viduality, and  the  eccentricities 
and  anomaliesof  human  existence 
which  make  life  bearable  would 
also  be  done  away  with. 

There  is  one  truth  that  we  can 
glean  from  these  developments: 
technology  is  neither  positive 
(progressive)  or  negative  (oppres- 
sive); it  is  radically  indifferent. 
The  computer  dcKsn't  care  if  your 
mother  died.  Technology  doesn't 
care  about  your  individual  expres- 
sion, imagination  or  creativity.  It 
cares  whether  you're  right  or 
wrong,  the  black  and  the  white. 
Difference  and  all  the  permuta- 
tions of  individuality  would  be 
eradicated. 

Do  we  want  this? 

That  isn't  even  the  issue. 

Can  we  stop  this? 


Eric  Langenbacher  is  athird-year 
U  of  T  student. 
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Episkopon 
not  original  in 
its  exclusion 


As  a  member  of  Trinity  College 
and  resident  of  St.  Hilda' s,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  recent  furor 
over  the  "resurfacing"  of 
Episkopon.  Episkopon  is  a  soci- 
ety dedicated  to  satire  in  a  college 
much  in  need  of  self-parody. 

Trinity  is  a  very  close-knit 
community  that  has  developed  a 
"college  culture"  with  a  com- 
plexity unparalleled  on  campus. 
This  culture  is  very  stimulating 
and  dynamic,  but  it  alsoelitist  and 
unfortunately  suffers  from  the 
systemic  sexism,  racism  and 
homophobia  that  exist  in  any  in- 
stitution. Although  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  men's  Episkopon,  the 
women's  Episkopon  acts  as  a 
"conscience"  for  the  college  by 
deflating  our  enormous  egos,  by 
exaggerating  our  various  "-isms," 
and  by  rendering  college  members 
socially  accountable  for  uncouth 
behaviour.  The  "readings"  are 
ceremonies  where  the  college  con- 
fronts its  identity  and  laughs  at  its 
own  expense.  As  a  feminist,  anti- 
racist,  and  anti-homophobe,  I  am 
not  threatened  by  Episkopon,  but 
rather  see  it  as  a  unifying  force  in 
the  college. 

Satire  is  a  delicate  and  danger- 


ous thing,  and  a  fine  line  is  trod 
between  that  which  is  effective 
and  that  which  is  obscene  and 
offensive.  However,  since  most 
of  the  feminist,  anti-racists  and 
human  rights  activists  in  this  col- 
lege are  either  members  of 
Episkopon  or  at  least  contribute 
to  or  attend  the  readings.  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  their  agendas 
include  harm  to  any  marginalized 
group.  I  believe  that  the  only  rea- 
son a  person  might  have  to  fear 
Episkopon  would  be  that  they  be 
singled  out  for  their  lack  of  char- 
acter. 

Allison  Whitney 
Trinity  College 
Arts  II 

Minor  misun- 
derstanding 

A  few  corrections  need  to  be  made 
to  the  article  I 
submitted. ("Gracious  words, 
racist  meetings,"  Sept.  12)  First, 
my  English  T.  A.  hadn't  bothered 
to  pay  close  attention  to  my  sec- 
ond presentation,  which  is  why  I 
had  the  complaint.  He  did  not 
conceived  himself  as  guilty  of  my 
complaints,  not  racism  specifi- 
cally because  I  hadn't  brought  it 
up. 

Moreover,  it  was  the  same 
T.A.,  not  my  English  professor 


who  wanted  to  know  why  1  was 
taking  the  class.  I  had  suggested  to 
my  English  professor  that  there 
were  racist  connotations  in  de- 
scriptions of  characters  in  par- 
ticular. The  character  in  Wuthering 
Heights  described  as  "dark  al- 
most as  if  it  came  from  the  devil" 
is  not  black. 

Finally,  the  paralysis  I  speak 
of  that  comes  with  racism  is  not 
exclusively  experienced  by  the 
victim,  but  also  by  the  perpetfa- 
tor.  That  is  why  it  is  so  difficult 
to  discuss. 

Thank  you  for  making  the  correc- 
tions. 

Judith  Reid 
English  II 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250 words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 
We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Palestine,  South  Africa;  cousins  in  oppression? 

THEORY  OF  RACIAL  SEPARATION  AT  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BOTH  STATES 


BY  KHALIL  AS-SHARIF 

As  A.M.  Elmessiri  has  noted,  "the  idea  of  the  white 
man '  s  burden ,  be  he  a  genti  le  or  a  Jew,  is  a  theme  that 
both  Zionism  and  the  philosophy  of  apartheid  have 
in  common. ..  it  was  in  the  name  of  racial  separateness 
that  waves  of  European  immigrants. . .  flooded  South 
Africa  and  Palestine,  expropriating  the  natives  and 
expelling  them."  With  this  in  mind,  it's  no  wonder 
that  after  Desmond  Tutu,  the  well-known  South 
African  bishop  and  anti-apartheid  activist,  visited 
the  occupied  territories  in  1 988,  he  declared  that  the 
predicament  of  the  Palestinian  nation  was  no  differ- 
ent from  that  of  his  own  black  African  nation. 

In  the  late  1 800s,  before  Max  Nordau  emerged  as 
a  prominent  leader  and  proponent  of  the  Zionist 
movement,  he  exclaimed  that  "the  settlement  of 
unemployed  European  workers"  in  the  Euro- Asian 
and  Euro-African  colonies  was  both  economically 
and  politically  necessary,  precisely  because  "Euro- 
pean immigrants"  would  take  the  place  of  the  lower 
races  who  were  not  surviving  in  the  struggle  for 
evolution.  As  one  of  Europe's  leading  essayists  of 
his  time,  Nordau  felt  no  misgivings  about  openly 
expressing  his  racist  and  coloniahst  convictions.  Of 
course  this  should  come  as  no  surprise.  After  all, 
social-Darwinist  attitudes  were  a  marked  feature  of 
white  European  society.  Christian  and  Jewish  alike, 
in  the  19th  century. 

So  it  makes  perfect  sense  to  find  that  it  was 
Nordau,  this  time  in  his  days  as  a  Zionist  leader,  who 
coined  the  phrase  "give  a  land  without  a  people,  to 
a  people  without  a  land." 

This  was  a  Zionist/colonialist  attempt  to  justify 
the  European- Jewish  colonization  of  Palestine  by 
falsely  stating  that  Palestine  was  uninhabited.  The 


fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  R.  Childers  noted  in  The 
Wordless  Wish,  that  Nordau  and  other  Zionists  of 
his  day  were  well  aware  that  Palestine  was  "in  fact 
well  populated"  with  Palestinian  Arabs. 

The  imposition  of  various  alien  western  demo- 
graphic elements  on  the  continents  of  Africa  and 
Asia  was  one  of  the  pre-eminent  features  of  interna- 
tional politics  in  the  1 9th  century,  and  Palestine  was 
no  exception.  The  European  settlement  of  Palestine 
began  in  1882,  and  was  undertaken  by  European 
Jews  who  had  adopted  Zionism  as  a  plan  of  action 
for  Jewish  nationalism. 

The  ideology  itself  emerged  in  the  late  1 800s  as  a 
conscious  effort  to  give  a  new  identity  to  the  Euro- 
pean-Jewish masses,  who  faced  continued  persecu- 
tion. It  called  for  the  establishment  of  an  exclusively 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  and  appealed  to  Jews  who 
rejected  the  idea  of  assimilating  any  further  into 
European  gentile  society. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  many  Jews  reject 
Zionism  and  regard  it  as  an  exploitation  of  their 
religion  for  political  purposes. 

A  good  example  of  one  such  individual  was  the  late 
Israeli  philosopher  Yesayahu  Leibowitz,  who  de- 
scribed the  Israeli/Zionist  occupation  army  that 
controlled  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  as 
"Judeonazis". 

The  founder  of  modem  political  Zionism  was  an 
American-Jewish  playwright  by  the  name  of  Theodor 
Herzl.  After  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet  The 
Jewish  State  (DerJudenstaat)  in  1896,  the  number 
of  European  converts  to  Zionism  increased  drasti- 
cally— and  one  was  the  aforementioned  Max  Nordau. 
In  The  Jewish  State,  Herzl  made  it  quite  clear  the 
problem  of  Jews  in  Europe  was  "no  more  a  social  one 
than  it  was  a  religious  one."  Rather,  Herzl  noted,  it 


was  a  "national  question,  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  making  a  political  world  question  to  be  discussed 
and  settled  by  civilized  nations,"  ie.  the  white 
nations  of  Europe. 

Herzl  was  part  of  the  same  colonial  culture  that 
bred  accomplished  racists  like  South  Africa's  Jan 
Christian  Smuts,  and  Zionism  was  embodied  in  the 
same  social-Darwinist  and  colonialist  attitudes  that 
characterized  other  white  societies  of  19th  century 
Europe. 

Examples  of  Zionism's  racist  and  colonial  nature 
are  quite  abundant.  When  Herzl  spoke  of  imperial- 
ism he  usually  portrayed  it  as  a  noble  activity 
destined  to  bring  civilization  to  the  benighted  mem- 
bers of  the  "other  races." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
in  1 896,  Herzl  assured  the  Duke  that,  when  the  Jews 
return  to  their  "historic  fatheriand"  (Palestine), 
"they  will  bring  cleanliness,  order  and  the  well- 
established  customs  of  the  Occident  to  this  plague 
ridden,  blighted  comer  of  the  Orient." 

The  implication  here  is  clear:  the  indigenous  Arab 
population  of  Palestine  would  be  thrown  out  of  their 
own  country. 

Like  South  Africa  and  various  other  colonial 
frontiers,  the  European-Jewish  colonization  of  Pal- 
estine was  based  on  the  condition  that  any  Zionist 
settlement  there  must  be  "pure."  This  meant  the  full 
racial  segregation  of  Palestinian  Arabs  and  European 
Jews,  and  the  separate  development  of  a  Jewish 
economic,  pohtical  and  social  infrastructure. 

As  the  Israeli- Jewish  historian  Simcha  Flapan  had 
noted,  Vladimir  Jabotinsky,  one  of  Zionism's  most 
prominent  leaders,  always  preached  that  conflict 
with  Palestinian  Arabs  "was  natural  and  inevitable 
and  would  only  be  resolved  by  the  creation  of  'an  iron 


wall':  a  militant,  homogenous  Jewish  state  in  its 
historical  boundaries." 

Again,  the  racism  inherent  within  Zionism  was 
summed  up  well  by  Herzl  when  he  jotted  down  his 
ideas  in  a  personal  diary  under  the  heading  "For 
when  we  occupy  this  country."  Clearly  speaking  of 
the  Zionist  designs  on  Palestine,  he  wrote  that  the 
Zionists'  first  task  should  be  to  "gently  expropriate 
private  property." 

These  policies  of  exclusivity  were  practiced  years 
after  Herzl's  death  in  1904.  The  Jewish  Agency,  a 
Zionist  organization  responsible  forland  acquisition 
in  Palestine  before  its  formal  conquest  in  1948, 
enjoined  racist  policies  in  Israel's  constitution. 

As  history  has  shown,  the  aggressive  and  racist 
policies  of  the  Zionist  movement  in  Palestine  even- 
tually made  possible  the  establishment  of  the  state 
of  Israel  in  1948.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the 
Palestinian  people  were  forcibly  uprooted  from 
their  country  and  transformed  into  a  stateless  class 
of  refugees. 

Since  that  time  Palestinians  have  been  the  sole 
victims  of  Israeli  Zionist  policy,  which  has  system- 
atically and  brutally  subjugated  them  and  their  right 
to  freedom  in  their  own  country. 

For  the  past  46  years  the  Zionist  leaders  of  Israel 
have  repeatedly  attracted  the  world's  condemnation 
of  Israel  for  its  violations  of  Palestinians'  human 
rights. 

Such  violations  occur  to  the  present  day  and 
include  deportation,  mass  curfew,  collective  punish- 
ment, arbitrary  arrest  and  detention,  torture  and 
murder  of  political  prisoners,  and  bulldozing  Pales- 
tinian homes  and  villages. 

The  racism  and  imperialism  of  the  Zionist  state 
continues. 


Health  services  no  place  for  Weight  Watchers 


BY  GILLIAN 
MCCANNAND 
STACEYJENKINS 

Who  are  these  people  who  want 
women  to  feel  like  shit  about  them- 
selves? 

— SandraBemhard,  comedian 

Women  on  campus  are  concerned 
that  the  U  of  T  Health  Service  is 
endorsing  Weight  Watchers. 

As  representatives  of  the  On- 
tario Public  Interest  Research 
Group  we  arranged  an  initial  meet- 
ing with  David  Smith  and  Margaret 
Galamb  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Health  Services,  and  then 
with  David  Neelands,  assistant 
vice-president  for  student  affairs, 
to  discuss  the  issue. 

Ascending  the  steps  of  Simcoe 
Hall  armed  with  reams  of  paper, 
our  loose  coalition  comprised  of 
the  U  of  T 's  Women's  Centre  and 
OPIRG  were  prepared  to  do  bat- 


tle. It  was  to  be  us  against  the 
implacable  patriarchs  of  U  of  T. 
We  had  been  up  all  the  night  be- 
fore composing  our  strategy. 

An  unexpected  ally  proved  to 
be  business  magazines  like  For- 
tune, Business  Week,  and  Adver- 
tising Age.  These  publications  do 
not  bother  to  hide  behind  a  smoke 
screen  of  concem  for  health  or 
nutrition  when  discussing  the 
strategies  of  diet  companies. 

These  business  sources  reveal 
that  Weight  Watchers,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Corpora- 
tion, earns  revenues  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion a  year.  Heinz  has  identified 
dieters  as  a  new  market  for  their 
food  products,  and  Heinz  plans 
to  "turn  Weight  Watcher's  divi- 
sion into  a  world-wide  heavy- 
weight." 

Defenders  of  Weight  Watchers 
claim  that  it  is  a  respectable  weight 
reduction  company  because  it  uses 
a  'sensible,  nutritionist-approved 
diet.'  The  diet  is  not  the  point, 
however.  We've  all  been  taught 


Health  Services  now  offers  weight  reduction  pro- 
grams. 


the  four  food  groups  since  child- 
hood, and  we  know  what  consti- 
tutes a  healthy  diet.  If  we're  not 
eating  properly,  it  may  be  be- 
cause we  have  strong  emotional 
associations  with  food,  or  we  can' t 
afford  anything  but  Kraft  Dinner. 

Weight  Watchers  and  their  com- 
petitors, Nutri/System  and  Jenny 
Craig,  all  use  similar  tactics  to 
increase  profits:  they  encourage 
or  require  dieters  to  purchase  their 
food  products.  In  describing  Nutri/ 
System,  Fortune  magazine  says: 
"the  goal  is  to  keep  80  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  the  program  for  at 
least  10-1 1  weeks— so  they  keep 
buying  the  food." 

While  Weight  Watchers  is  not 
as  overt,  "the  message  gets  across 
anyway.  Handouts  at  lectures 
often  include  coupons,  and  stay- 
ing on  the  complex  diet  can  require 
such  tedious  calculations  that 
many  dieters  stock-up  on  Weight 
Watchers  food  instead."  This 
quote  appeared  in  the  business 
magazine  Fortune,  and  unabash- 
edly explained  the  business  acu- 
men behind  this  diet  company. 

The  results  of  our  research  into 
the  psychological  effects  of  diet- 
ing and  food  obsession  shared  by 
^  many  women  could  not  have  been 
more  chilling:  this  was  a  heart- 
breaking topic  to  research. 
150,000  women  die  of  anorexia 
every  year  in  the  U.S.;  as  many  as 
one  in  five  women  on  campus  are 
suffering  from  anorexia  and/or 
bulimia,  and  studies  reveal  that 
girls  are  beginning  to  diet  by  as 
early  as  grade  five. 

It  also  became  clear  that  the  diet 
industry  is  only  part  of  a  nexus  of 
forces  which  operate  on  women '  s 
perceptions  of  their  boyy  image. 
As  Kerri  Huffman' s  article  in  The 
Varsity  on  Sept.  15  points  out, 
the  fashion  industry  also  plays  an 
important  role  in  creating  nega- 
tive body  image  in  women. 

When  we  brought  all  this  infor- 
mation to  Simcoe  Hall,  we  were 


surprised  to  find  Neelands,  the 
university  administrator,  was 
sympathetic  to  our  cause. 

He  loo  had  researched  the  issue 
and  talked  to  Smith.  As  a  result, 
Neelands  concluded  that  U  of  T 
has  no  particular  interest  in  keep- 
ing Weight  Watchers  on  campus. 
He  also  told  us  that  the  university 
does  not  have  any  contract  with 
the  company. 

But  even  if  Health  Services 
drops  Weight  Watchers,  the  prob- 
lems of  negative  body  image  and 
excessive  dieting  remain. 

It  is  necessary  now  for  us  all  to 


take  a  more  pro-active  approach 
to  these  problems.  A  simple  step 
is  to  boycott  all  women's  maga- 
zines whose  content  or  advertise- 
ments are  exploitative  of  women. 
As  long  as  advertisers  control  copy 
in  women's  magazines,  the  cos- 
metics, diet,  and  fashion  indus- 
tries will  dictate  how  we  view  our 
bodies  and  ourselves. 

We  must  also  write  a  letters  to 
the  editor  of  these  magazines  ex- 
plaining exactly  why  you  are  boy- 
cotting their  products.  If  things 
are  going  to  change,  it  will  be 
because  women  have  taken  action 


and  demanded  to  be  heard. 

Weight  Watchers  appears  to  be 
on  the  way  out  at  U  of  T,  but  this 
is  only  one  of  the  things  which 
needs  to  change.  It  only  remains 
to  activate  the  already  existing 
concem  about  these  issues  within 
the  community.  The  result  will  be 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  way 
female  images  are  used  in  the  media 
and  in  the  way  we  treat  ourselves. 

Stacey  Jenkins  and  Gillian 
McCann  are  U  of  T  students  and 
active  in  the  fight  to  rid  U  ofTof 
Weight  Watchers. 
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"Your  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  West 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
above  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
962-8144 


YOUR  MONDAY  NIGHT  FOOTBALL  HEADQUARTERS 

Join  Barb  DiGiulio  of  The  Fan  d.430 

Monday  Nights 
Play  Fantasy  Football,  Sports  Trivia 
Win  Great  Prizes  Every  Week 


IT'S  NOT  JUST  FOOTBALL, 
IT'S  A  HAPPENING. 


FAN 

143d 


Jug  of  Draft  and  40  Wings  only  $16.95 

or 

Jug  of  Draft  and  Gourmet  Pizza  only  $12.95 


Every  Thursday  Nite  is  U  of  T  Pub  Nite 
15«  Wings  •99«  Liquid  Libations  •Door  Prizes 

FEATURING  DAILY 
Satellite  Television  •  Large  Screen  TV  •Darts 
Pool  Tables  •ll  Full  size  TV  Monitors 
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Cartoonists  Needed!! 

Do  you  like  to  draw?  If  so,  why  let  your  talents  go  to  waste 
in  the  margins  of  your  notebooks? 

Draw  for  the  Varsity.  We  need  editorial  cartoonists  and 
people  to  draw  the  occasional  graphic. 

Drop  by  44  St.  George  St.,  or  call  979-2831  for  more  information. 


SAVE  yP  ID  70% 


Does 
fabulous 
wealth 
mean  taking 
the  empties 

bacK? 


Trying  to  stretch 
every  dollar? 
You  can  save  up  to 
70%  on  typical 
day-to-day  banking 
services  with  our  Student 
Plan.  It's  only  $2.75  a  month. 

Use  our  InstaBank® 
machines  as  often  as  you 
want,  and  other  Interac®' 
banking  machines  two  times 


a  month,  at  no  extra  charge. 


You'll  get  unlimited  free 

cheque  writing  and 
withdrawals 
from  your  Bank  of 
Montreal  accounts,  and  more. 

For  full  details,  jusf  drop 
by  your  nearest  branch.  Ask 
about  our  special  Student 
Loans  too.  (Sorry  -  we  don't 
take  empties.) 


St.  George  &  Bloor     College  &  Beverley     Bloor  &  Bay 
867-4663  979-2721  927-5915 


'Available  lo  rull-iime  siudenis.  ORogiMcrcd  iradL'  mark  of  Bank  iil  Monlreal.  ®*lnlcrai:  and  deign  arc  a-2i>iercd  trade 
niari>  of  Inlerjc  inc.  Bank  of  Monireal  is  a  rtHislcred  user.  '^'Trade  mark  of  Bank  of  Montreal. 


Bank  of  Montreal 


IT  is  POSSIBLE 


Someone  to  watch  over  you. 


AniDlFrancofor 
SAC  president 


BY  DAVID  ROBBINS 

The  system  gives  you  just  enough 
To  make  you  think  that  you  see 
change 

They  will  sing  you  right  to  sleep 
Then  they'll  screw  you  just  the 
same 

— Ani  DiFranco.  "The  Wailing 
Song" 

Last  year  there  was  a  referendum 
question  during  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  elections 
asking  full-time  undergraduates 
whether  they  wanted  U  of  T  to 
officially  join  the  Ontario  Under- 
graduate Student  Alliance,  a  stu- 
dent lobby  group  that  has  some 
crushingly  stupid  ideas  about  tui- 
tion, student  aid  and  the  function 
of  education. 

Students  voted  two  to  one 
against  Joining. 

Garcth  Spanglctt  and  Rupindcr 
Ahluwalia  were  the  only  presi- 
dential ticket  that  campaigned 
against 
OUS  A. 
Theirelec- 
toral  vic- 
tory, and 
OUSA's 
defeat, 
suggested 

thai  students  at  U  of  T  are  hardly 
unaware  or  disinterested  in  "po- 
litical" stuff.  True,  just  the  usual 
ten  per  cent  of  students  voted,  but 
it  was  light  years  beyond  the  pre- 
vious year,  where  the  SAC  prez 
was  acclaimed. 

Of  course,  there' s  no  such  thing 
as  The  Student  Movement  these 
days.  There  is,  however,  an  ever- 
increasing  sophistication  of  po- 
litical analysis  and  understanding 
of  human  life — the  so-called  "- 
isms" — at  universities.  This  un- 
derstanding hi  s  been  accompa- 
nied by  the  usual  frothing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  folks  at  the  top.  or 
of  those  aspiring  to  topness,  who 
refuse  to  grasp  the  obvious:  "The 
System"  reeks,  is  broken,  and 
needs  mending,  if  not  a  complete 
overhaul. 

But  fighting  the  system  is  not 
an  "Us  vs.  Them"  situation,  es- 
pecially among  us  educated  folk. 
We  become  Them.  The  System 
my  pal  Ani  sings  about  is  run  by 
and  for  Us.  And  The  System  (we 
need  a  new  word  for  this)  is  well- 
served  by  a  dynamic  of  incorpo- 
ration that  keeps  munching  away 
at  people  and  the  planet. 

(Incorporate  1  /in'kc:p.'reit/ 
V.  to  bring  into  the  body,  to  dif- 
fuse or  subdue  progressive  thought 
and  action  while  gently  obfuscat- 
ing and  protecting  privilege  and 
power,  in  a  nutshell.) 

This  munching,  certainly,  is  not 
a  natural  phenomenon.  Its  roots 
lie  in  inequality  among  people  and 


mc 


long-entrenched  oppressions; 
human  forces,  not  market  forces. 
And  we  educated  arc  taught  loget 
with  the  program. 

One  of  higher  education's  func- 
tions, given  this  dynamic  of  incor- 
poration, is  lo  see  who  among  us 
will  learn  to  speak  the  language  of 
exclusion  and  disdain,  who  among 
us  will  develop  a  territorial  alti- 
tude towards,  not  only  permissi- 
ble thought,  bul  also  possible  ac- 
tion. Who  among  us  will  carry  on 
the  tradition? 
Which  brings  me  back  to  SAC. 
This  past  summer  OPIRG  and 
other  campus  groups  formed  a 
coalition  lo  address  the  issues 
that  affect  students  on  and  off 
campus,  such  as  racism,  sexism 
and  homophobia.  This  is  a  hard 
thing  to  do  in  a  climate  where  the 
least  political  consciousness  is 
attacked  and  belittled  as  being 
"political  correctness." 

The  coalition  was  comprised 
of  different  groups,  including  of- 
fices of  the 
administra- 
tion such  as 
the  office  of 
sexual  har- 
assment. 
Getting 
SAC  to 

take  part  and  help  out  with  fund- 
ing was  a  different  matter.  Coun- 
cil president  Gareth  Spangleit  was 
initially  receptive  and  interested, 
but  lime  began  to  run  out.  Meet- 
ings were  missed,  the  council 
couldn't  make  quorum  to  make 
decisions  about  the  level  of  their 
involvement... 

In  the  end,  council  members 
took  to  berating  the  campaign  and 
ignoring  the  involvement  of  other 
groups  such  as  the  Sex  Ed  Centre 
and  the  Women's  Centre,  focus- 
ing on  OPIRG,  calling  OPIRG  a 
"special  interest  group"  in  that 
special  way  that  successfully  in- 
doctrinated folk  refer  to  people 
who  do  more  than  vote. 

In  this  instance,  the  council 
failed  to  challenge  The  System, 
preferring  the  language  of  incor- 
poration instead.  Thai's  a  shame. 

But  students  shouldn't  write 
SAC  off.  The  council  has  a  ton  of 
important  work  to  do  on  crucial 
student  issues,  such  as  tuition, 
student  aid  and  ihe  overall  direc- 
tion of  education.  Spangleit  has  a 
stack  of  info  on  the  real  financial 
situation  of  U  ofT,  and  he's  found 
it' s  making  more  money  than  any 
other  Canadian  university. 

Right  now,  U  of  T  has  a  policy 
lo  privatize  every  program,  what 
administrators  call  "self-fund- 
ing." Students  can  gel  with  the 
program  and  fall  asleep  and  be 
screwed,  or  they  can  push  the 
council  to  act  on  what  it  knows. 

Give  SAC  a  call. 
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Students  prefer  to  live  in  spankin' new  buildings 

Campus  residences  still  have  spaces  empty 


BY  Helen  Kuk 

There  are  still  empty  undergradu- 
ate residence  rooms  on  St.George 
campus. 

Pearl  Karimaiis,  the  active  di- 
rector of  off-campus  housing  and 
information  services,  estimated 
the  present  vacancies  across  cam- 
pus to  be  over  40. 

Karimaiis  said  those  figures 
took  into  account  the  new  Innis 
College  residence,  and  Vic's 
Rowell-Jackman  Hall  residence, 
which  opened  this  last  year. 

The  number  would  be  greater, 
if  not  for  an  increased  number  of 
grad  students,  professional  fac- 
ulty students  and  students  from 
outside  of  U  of  T  being  admitted 
to  traditionally  undergrad  resi- 
dences. 

Innis'  yet-to-be-completed 
residence  is  the  only  one  that  has 
attracted  enough  undergraduates 
to  fill  all  of  its  spaces. 

"We'  re  strictly  undergrads  this 
year,"  said  residence  manager 
Garry  Spencer.  "At  the  moment 
we  don't  have  vacancies  because 
we  don't  have  rooms." 

Students  waiting  for  their 
rooms  to  be  finished  have  all  ar- 
ranged their  own  accommodation 
off-campus  and  are  being  subsi- 
dized $200  a  week,  said  Spencer. 

Karimaiis  attributes  occu- 
pancy increases  to  college  resi- 
dence offices  that  stepped  up  their 
marketing  techniques. 

"The  gap  between  applying 
and  hearing  about  an  acceptance  is 
a  lot  less.  They've  [residence  co- 
ordinators] been  really  aggressive 
in  getting  students." 

At  New  College,  the  emphasis 
on  personal  treatment  has  included 
the  residence  officials  phoning 
students,  offering  tours  and  open 
houses. 

"I've  done  just  about  every- 


thing but  put  a  sandwich  board  on 
myself  and  walk  down  Spadina," 
said  Lynn  Bibby,  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  women  at  New. 

But  things  are  not  as  full  across 
Queen's  Park,  at  Victoria  and  St. 
Michael's  colleges.  With  34 
empty  residence  spaces,  Victoria 
has  one  of  the  highest  vacancy 
rates  at  U  of  T. 

According  to  dean  of  students 
Patrick  Donahoe,  the  college's 
new  residence  building,  Rowell- 
Jackman  Hall,  adds  to  the  total 
number  of  rooms  at  Victoria.  But 
many  of  Vic's  older  residence 
rooms  were  not  available  for  oc- 
cupation this  year. 

"Some  residence  spaces  are 
closed  for  renovations  to  meet 
[new]  fire  codes,"  said  Donahoe. 

At  St.  Michael 's  College,  there 
is  also  still  a  glut  of  spaces.  Over 
20  of  Loretto  College's  double 
rooms  have  been  converted  to 
singles  in  recent  years,  said  dean 
Mary  Hardie,  and  there  are  still 
three  vacancies. 

Trinity's  men's  hail  and  Uni- 
versity College  are  both  full.  De\- 
onshire  Hall  currently  has  about 
18  vacancies,  an  improvement 
over  last  year. 

New  College  also  has  up  to  a 
dozen  vacancies  at  its  Wetmore 
Hall  residence,  according  to  dean 
of  men  David  Pelteret.  But  Pelteret 
said  the  main  reason  for  this  was 
the  absence  of  pharmacy  stu- 
dents, which  traditionally  billeted 
at  New. 

The  university  eliminated  first- 
year  enrollment  in  the  program 
last  year. 

Karimaiis  said  that  off-campus 
student  housing  around  the  St. 
George  campus  has  been  filling  up 
too. 

"I've  noticed  that  landlords 
very  close  to  the  downtown  cam- 
pus of  U  of  T  are  renting  quicker 


Hello?  Is  there  anybody  home? 

than  previous  years,"  she  said. 

Karimaiis  feels  prospective 
tenants  have  responded  faster  in 
accepting  apartments. 

Residences  are  also  filling  up  at 
the  suburban  campuses. 

Erindale  residence  director 
Mike  Lavelle  has  no  more  space 
to  give.  He  says  that  more  resi- 
dence space  has  been  rented  to 
married  students  this  year  than 
before. 

At  Scarborough,  there  are  about 
three  vacancies.  Mary  Pasieka, 
assistant  to  the  residence  officer, 
believes  that  the  job  market  is 
helping  residence  occupancy  both 
by  sending  people  who  can' t  find 
jobs  back  to  school  as  well  as  by 
bringing  in  students  on  work  terms 
to  stay  in  residence. 


(Eric  Squair) 


MARG  ADD  GOES  CO-ED 


This  year,  Margaret  Addison  Hall»  previously  an 
ail-womea  nssidence,  has  converted  two  of  its 
residence  floors  to  co-ed 

The  change  sets  a  precedent  for  Vic  which  has 
had  men  and  women  students  lining  in  separate 
residences  for  over  a  century. 

With  Victoria  going  entirely  co-ed,  only  St 
Michael's  and  Trinity  colleges  still  have  entirely 
segregatedliving  quarters. 

The  change  also  means  a  change  in  Victoria's 
sliort-tenn  rental  poltey.  Due  to  large  numbers  of 
vacancies,  Margaret  Addison"  s  first  Door  has  been 


operating  as  a  "bed  and  breakfast"  for  the  last 
three  years,  but  for  women  patrons  only. 

Now,  according  to  Valerie  Ferrier,  assistant  to 
tlffi  dean,  the  policy  haschanged,  since  thebuilding 
has  become  co-ed.  She  said  tbat  short-term rwnis 
have  aJ  ways  been  open  to  men  elsewhere  at  Vic's 
residences  and  now  some  rooms  on  the  mam  floor 
[of  Msrgare^  Addison]  are  open  to  men  as  well. 

The  patrons  are  mostly  firom  the  U  of  T  commu- 
nity. The  coliege  does  not  advertise  short-term 
rooms  to  tiie  general  public,  said  Tony  Smiis, 
director  of  conference  and  food  services  at  Vic. 


When  you  graduate, 
you  want  to  be  able  to  make  an 
inm^ediate  contribution  to  the  company 
you're  working  for  and  to  the  future  of 
computing.  Delrina  offers  you  that  chance! 

About  Delrina 

Delrina  is  a  Toronto-based  public 
company  that  designs,  develops  and  markets 
mass  market  products  for  the  PC.  In  a  few 
short  years,  we  have  become  a  technological 
and  market  leader  in  both  fax  and  forms 
software  development. 

Our  award-winning  fax  software  - 
WinFax  PRO  4.0  is  the  number  one  selling 
Windows  conmiunications  program  and  one 
of  the  top  10  Windows  applicatioris 
sold  today. 

In  forms  processing,  FORMFLOW  is  a 
standard  in  Fortune  1000  companies,  the  U.S. 
government  and  a  wide  range  of  businesses. 

Delrina  is  eilso  expanding  into  the 
communications  market,  led  by  WinComm 
and  a  variety  of  fax  mailbox  and  broadcast 
services. 

With  Delrina  you'll  take  a  step  into  one  of 
the  most  innovative  development 
environments  in  the  industry. 


It's  fun  to  go  to  work 

We  realize  that  to  stay  at  the  forefront 
of  software  development,  we  cannot  play 
by  the  same  rules  that  have  traditionally 
been  part  of  the  high-technology  game. 

We've  fostered  an  environment 
that  lets  everyone  maintain  a  passion  and 
excitement  for  their  work. 

Our  informal  workplace  is  also  a  key  to 
our  success.  It  gives  everyone  the  freedom 
and  the  comfort  to  make  that  paradigm 
shifting  suggestion  that  wdll  lead  us  to  future 
innovations.  And  it  makes  conung  to  work 
each  morning  an  event  that  you  won't  want 
to  miss. 

A  great  opportunity 

Delrina  is  looking  for  graduates  in 
computer  science  for  a  variety  of  positions 
within  the  various  aspects  of  our  research 
and  development  team.  If  you're  motivated 
and  committed  to  excellence,  Debina  offers 
you  a  chance  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
one  of  Canada's  high-tech  success  stories. 

See  us  at  the  Career  Fair 

If  you're  interested  in  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Dehina  team,  visit  our  Booth 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  Career 
Information  Day. 

Career  Information  Day, 

University  of  Toronto, 

University  College  East  and  West  Halls, 

15  King's  College  Circle, 

September  26th,  1994  11  am  -  3  pm 


m 


Study  in  Sydney,  Australia 

information  session  on 
Studying  in  Australia 
is  being  conducted  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Relich 
Associate  Director  -  Academic 
INTERNATIONAL  CENTRE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WESTERN  SYDNEY,  NEPEAN 

Opportunities  in 

Qualifications  in  Teaclier  Education 

Primary  and  Secondary 

IVIaster  of  Education 
(Coursework  and  Researcli) 

February  and  July  Intakes 
Approximate  tuition  fees  -  $9,500  Canadian 

Date:  September  27,  1994 
Time:  10:00  - 12:00  noon 
Place:  Pharmacy  Building  PA105,  University  of  Toronto 
Contact:  Career  Centre  -  416-978-8000 


or 


K.O.M.  CONSULTANTS 
P.O.  BOX  60524 
Mount  Plaza  Postal  Outlet 
Hamilton,  ON 
L9C  7N7 

Telephone  or  Facsimile  905  318  8200 
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MONITOR  COMPANY 
CONSULTANT  POSITIONS 


Available  for  Highly  Qualified 
University  of  Toronto  Undergraduates 
of  All  Academic  Disciplines 


Monitor  Company  is  a  leading  international  strategy  consulting  firm 
based  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  with  offices  in  Amsterdam, 
Frankfurt,  Johannesburg,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Madrid,  Milan,  New 
York,  Paris,  Seoul,  Tokyo  and  Tbronto. 

•  Our  international  client  base  is  composed  primsuily  of 
Fortune  500  companies  and  their  international  equivalents 

•  We  use  leading-edge  strategy  concepts  and  a  team-based, 
collaborative  approach  in  order  to  help  our  clients  formulate 
and  implement  business  strategy 

•  Our  high-energy  environment  provides  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  continual  learning  and  challenge 

•  We  seek  candidates  with  outstanding  academic  records,  strong 
interpersonal  skills  and  demonstrated  achievement  in 
extra-curricular  activities 

INFORMATION  SESSION  TO  BE  HELD  ON  THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  29, 1994  FROM  12:00  -  2:00  PM, 
IN  THE  DEBATES  ROOM  AT  HART  HOUSE. 

Applications  consisting ofa  covering  letter,  resume,  and 
transcript  are  due  at  the  Student  Career  Centre  by  Octobers, 
1994 for  interviews  on  October  19  and 20. 

For  more  in  formation,  please  ask  for  our  Job  and  Company 
Description  at  the  University  Career  Centre. 

Monitor  Company 
The  Monitor  Building 
152  King  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSA  1J3 
Phone:416-941-9199  Fax:416-941-9166 
Contact:  Doug  Swenerton 


OPERA  ATELIER 

DIDO  AND 
AEN  EAS 

by  Henry  Purcvll.  Mtd 
Ode  on  Hcnn  Purcell"-.  Death 
h\  \i-remijh  Clarke 

Scpi.  28  -  Oct.  I.  I9*>4.  8:00  p.m. 
Tickers:  S2S  -  S49 

M.irt  Vliok«.w%lin.»induciinc  Ur*  MuiKitn-. 
■Ju  l.iKivrr  ini  urnitoil  iii^rurm-nr^ 

'  bK-pfHltK-thHi  uith  Hi>u^(>n  itrjnd  ttrvr.i 
i'i-ftiiiivn«*n  Npi»nM>f  -  himtirion  i'jrth.ix 

MOZART'S 
MAGIC  FANTASY 
A  lourncy  chrough 
"  The  Magii:  Flute" 

("itr  Kjmiix  \utlitni.es  tn 
.i^siiwMrion  with  i.  bsMCjl  kljs 

No*.  22*  ic  29,  l«»'»4.  p.m. 
Nov.  26.  2".  I'>'»4.  2:00  p.m. 
Dec.     -t.  l****-*.  2:00  p  ni. 
rickets:  Mb  ■  S-lM 


(416)  925-3767 


Travel  agency  makes 
loads  o'dough 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  Despite 
some  of  the  toughest  economic 
limes  for  students.  Travel  Cuts, 
the  travel  agency  run  by  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students,  is 
flying  high. 

From  1990  to  1993.  Travel 
Cuts'  sales  increased  1 1  per  cent 
to  $69  million  from  $62  million. 

In  the  June,  1 994  Financial  Post 
500,  Travel  Cuts  ranked  603rd .  In 
terms  of  overall  sales.  Travel  Cuts 
ranks  ahead  of  corporations  like 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Authority. 

However,  the  company  is  di- 
recting more  of  its  revenues  into 
growth  rather  than  CFS. 

Travel  Cuts  used  to  give  about 
one  percent  of  its  sales  to  the  CFS 
every  year  ($690,000  in  a  $69 
million  sales  year). 

But  last  year,  the  Travel  Cuts 
board  of  directors  voted  to  send 
less  than  this.  Only  about  60  per 
cent  of  this  "referral"  fee  went  to 
CFS,  about  $415,000. 

Next  year,  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  fee  will  go  to  the  CFS.  About 
90  per  cent  of  Travel  Cuts'  rev- 
enue in  1994  will  go  into  expan- 
sion. 

But  Rod  Hurd.  Travel  Cuts' 
president,  says  that  the  compa- 
ny's revenues  may  seem  decep- 
tively high. 

"We  make  money,  but  it  does 
not  really  stick  to  us,"  says  Hurd. 

According  to  Hurd,  the  compa- 
ny's high  ranking  in  the  Financial 
Post  makes  Travel  Cuts  appear 
larger  than  it  is. 

"Few  travel  companies  are 
listed  in  The  Financial  Post  500. 
It  is  quite  deceptive  to  appear  as 
one  of  the  largest  travel  compa- 
nies." Hurd  says. 

However,  Hurd  says  that 


Travel  Cuts  opened  a  new  ofncc 
in  Regina  this  year,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  offices  in  Canada 
to  35.  It  also  increased  the  number 
of  employees  to  169  last  year 
from  100  in  1992. 

Recently.  Travel  Cuts'  profits 
have  fluctuated.  like  most  of  the 
travel  industry. 

Last  year,  its  profits  exceeded 
$4 1 ,000.  In  1 992,  the  agency  took 
a  loss  of  $4 16,000. 

Travel  Cuts  is  incorporated  and 
entirely  self-sustaining.  It  is 
owned  by  CFS-Services,  which  is 
also  responsible  for  Student  Saver 
Cards  and  the  Student  Work 
Abroad  Program. 

Since  Travel  Cuts  is  a  profit- 
making  company  of  CFSServiccs, 
it  docs  not  benefit  from  the  $  1  per 
student  per  year  that  CFS-Serv- 
ices receives  from  its  450,(XX) 
member  students  across  Canada, 
which  includes  both  U  ofT  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students. 

According  to  Michael 
Mancinelli,  deputy  chairofCFS's 
political  arm,  the  mandate  of  the 
student  federation  is  both  to  lobby 
the  government  and  to  provide 
economic  services  to  students. 

"It's  all  obviously  to  make  the 
life  of  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  in Canadaalot easier," 
Mancinelli  says. 

While  Travel  Cuts'  mandate  is 
to  comer  the  student  travel  mar- 
ket, only  about  60  lo  70  per  cent 
of  Travel  Cuts  customers  are  stu- 
dents. 

Travel  Cuts'  recent  success 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  political 
wing  of  CFS  has  come  under  criti- 
cism for  inefficiency  and  inad- 
equate representation  of  its  con- 
stituents. 

THE  CHARLATAN 


GO  BACK  WITH  A  MAC! 

NO  PAmENTS,  NO  INTEREST  'TILL  FEB.  1, 1995!* 


Macintosh  LC475 


Authorized  Dealer 
Pricing  indicated  is  for  complete  system  purchase 
only  (CPU,  Printer  and  Keyboard) 

July.  23  to  Oct.  2.  U  of  T  I.D.  Required. 


Macintosh  LC575 


68LC040  Processor  (no  math  co-processor) 

25  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 

Choice  of  160MB  or  250MB  hard  disk 

Choice  of  14"  Plus  (.28)  or  Macintosh  (.26)  Display 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 


68LC040  Processor 

33MHz.  Clock  Speed 

Upgradable  to  PowerPC  (v^hen  available) 

Built-in  Trinitron  14"  Colour  Display 

Built-in  CD-300  CD-ROM  Drive 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 


4/ 1 60MB  With  Plus  14"  Display 

4/ 1 60MB  with  Macintosh  14"  Display 

8/250MBwith  Plus  14"  Display 
8/250MBwith  Macintosh  14"  Display 


$1,330. 
$1,500. 

$1,700. 
$1,870. 


Power  Macintosh  6 1 00/60 


The  'Next  Generation'  Macintosh  is  here! 
Pov^erPC  60 1  Processor 
60  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 

Super-Fast  Graphics  With  32,000  Colours 
1 6-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 


8/ 1 60MB  With  Plus  1 4"  Display  $2,450. 

8/ 1 60MB  With  Macintosh  1 4"  Display  $2,620. 

8/250MB.  CD-300i  with  Plus  14"  Display  $2,970. 

8/250MB,CD-300i  with  Macintosh  14"  Display  $3,140. 


8/250MB  with  CD-300  (Built-in  14"  Display)  $2,340. 


Choose  Your  Printer 


Stylewriter  II 


$350. 


Color  Stylewriter  Pro 


$700. 


Personal  LaserWriter  300 


$660. 


Choose  Your  Keyboard 


Apple,  ttie  Apple  logo.  Mac  Maclntos^.  LaserWriter.  Stylewriter.  LC  and  Quadra  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Compuier  inc 
Some  items  may  not  be  exactly  as  Illustrated.  *  O.A.C.  SEE  STORE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


AppleDesign  Keyboard 
Apple  Extended  Keyboard  II 


$120. 
$150. 


VISIT  US  FOR 
OTHER 
IN  STORE 
SPECIALS! 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Computer  Shop 


2 14  College  Sc.  3rd  Floor 
4l6-t7«-7f47 
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Citizens  may  be  given  tlie  power  to  lay  ctiarges 

Metro  advocates  zero 
tolerance  on  house  parties 


BY  Christopher  Poulo 
Varsity  Staff 

Metro  Council  is  pushing  forward  in  its  war  against  house  parties. 

The  metro  solicitor' s  office  has  drafted  1 9  recommendations,  which 
were  presented  to  the  council  in  late  August.  The  two  most  controver- 
sial recommendations  concern  legislation  giving  citizens  the  power  to 
lay  charges  over  noise  violations  at  loud  parties. 

Municipalities  would  designate  neighbourhood  individuals  to  inves- 
tigate anti-noise  bylaw  infractions,  the  solicitor  suggests.  Individuals 
would  also  receive  information  from  the  police  in  order  to  prepare,  lay 
and  prosecute  house  party  holders. 

The  legislation  has  the  potential  to  affect  all  house  parties,  including 
those  held  at  university  fraternities. 

But  Ila  Bossons,  a  Metro  Councillor  for  midtown  Toronto,  said  the 
university  community  was  not  part  of  the  problem  the  legislation  is 
trying  to  solve. 

"It  comes  from  the  very  dangerous  house  parties,  for  example  in 
Scarborough,  where  people  have  been  killed,"  said  Bossons.  "Frater- 
nities are  actually  quite  organized.  They  tell  the  community  in  advance 
of  their  parties." 

Bossons  feels  that,  while  some  of  the  laws  are  idealistic,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  sensible  and  should  have  been  implemented  long  ago. 

"We're  tackling  a  very  large  and  dangerous  animal,"  she  said. 

Another  proposal  is  aimed  at  ending  illegal  alcohol  sales  at  both 
parties  and  after-hours  functions  known  as  booze  cans. 

The  solicitor  suggests  that  individuals  holding  house  parties  will  be 
required  to  notify  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario,  who  will  in  turn 


notify  Metro  Police  and  the  municipality,  in  order  to  obtain  a  special 
occasion  permit. 

.  Frat  presidents  say  the  proposed  legislation  will  have  no  effect  on 
their  organizations. 

Mike  Pisani,  president  of  Theta  Delta  Chi,  said  that  frats  generally 
hold  responsible  parties  and  that  the  new  proposals  will  mean  nothing. 

"It's  basically  the  same  rules  as  before,"  said  Pisani,  "We  have 
closed  private  parties.  They're  not  free-for-alls  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them.  We  hardly  ever,  ever  get  any  complaints  about  noise." 

But  Andrew  Vice,  president  of  the  Huron-Sussex  Residence  Organi- 
zation, said  that  the  new  recommendations  are  outrageous. 

"It's  probably  best  for  people  to  confront  loud  noise  makers 
themselves,  and  not  have  the  ability  to  charge  them,"  said  Vice.  "It 
becomes  a  police  matter  at  that  time.  What  the  hell  are  they  (police] 
there  for  anyway?" 

Vice  said  the  Meu^ocouncillors  might  have  a  problem  in  Scarborough, 
but  that  shouldn't  infringe  on  other  citizens  in  the  Metro  area. 

"They  may  have  cause  for  concern  but  for  the  most  part,  as  long  as 
no  property  damage  is  being  done,  I  think  that  most  people  can  live  the 
way  they  are,"  said  Vice. 

Metro  Council  is  currently  waiting  for  responses  from  the  LLBO, 
Metro  Police  and  various  councillors  before  proceeding  with  the 
proposals. 

Metro  Police  say  they  have  not  heard  of  the  legislation. 

"This  is  the  department  that  such  recommendations  would  come 
through  and  we  haven't  heard  [anything]  on  this,"  said  detective 
constable  Phil  Coffin. 
with  files  from  Tanya  Talaga 


Miiiion  doiiar  matii  buiiding  finaiiy  underway 

New  institute  will  add  prestige  to  U  of  T 


BY  SoNiA  Leigh 

After  a  six-month  delay,  construc- 
tion of  the  $7.4  million  Fields 
Institute  for  mathematical  re- 
search is  almost  ready  to  roll. 

Last  year,  U  of  Tbeat  out  seven 
other  Ontario  universities  -  in- 
cluding York,  Waterloo,  Queen' s. 
Western,  Guelph,  and  Ottawa- 
Carleton  -  in  its  bid  to  house  the 
institute.  But  construction  delays 
have  prevented  the  institute  from 
moving  to  its  new  home. 

The  institute's  postponement 
was  caused  when  contractors' 
estimates  came  back  $2  million 
over  budget,  said  Steve  Halperin, 
chair  of  the  department  of  math- 
ematics. 


The  architects  have  had  to  re- 
design the  building  for  the  insti- 
tute to  stay  within  the  budget. 

Originally,  the  institute  was  to 
be  housed  in  the  Boys  and  Girls' 
house,  on  St.  George  Street,  which 
is  due  to  be  turned  over  to  U  of  T 
by  the  Metro  Library.  But  last 
year,  it  was  decided  that  site  was 
too  small  and  would  not  be  ready 
on  time,  so  plans  were  made  to 
erect  a  new  building  on  a  vacant  lot 
on  College  Street. 

The  40,000  square  foot,  four- 
story  building  will  be  located  next 
to  the  Koffler  Centre.  The  main 
floor  will  be  reserved  for  univer- 
sity offices  and  lecture  halls,  and 
the  remaining  floors  will  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Institute. 


Funds  for  it  come  from  a  com- 
bination of  sources,  according  to 
Hemming  Galberg,  director  of 
property  management. 

"It's  not  just  a  University  of 
Toronto  thing,  it  is  funded  by  the 
provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments," said  Halperin. 

McMastcr  University,  Water- 
loo University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  all  sponsor  the 
institute.  It  is  temporarily  situ- 
ated in  office  space  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  because  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  sponsors 
that  had  space  available  near  its 
campus. 

The  funding  agencies  wanted  a 
permanent  home  for  the  institute, 
says  Halperin.  But  the  construc- 


tion delays  have  led  to  the  insti- 
tute extending  its  lease  at  Water- 
loo past  the  planned  moving-out 
date  of  April,  1995. 

The  institute,  a  think  tank  for 
advanced  mathematical  research, 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  for  U 
of  T,  when  it  gets  here,  according 
to  William  Shadwick,  Fields'  ex- 
ecutive director. 

"The  Fields  Institute  is  an  in- 
ternationally prominent  research 
centre,"  said  Shadwick.  "Its  pres- 
ence at  the  University  of  Toronto 
provides  an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity for  the  university  to 
focus  its  efforts  in  mathematical 
sciences  in  partnership  with  out- 
standing researchers  across 
Canada  and  the  whole  world." 
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Chemisfry  dept.  says  no  cause  for  concern 

Toxic  element  found  in  iab  dust 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
Varsity  Staff 

Despite  finding  traces  of  a  toxic  element 
in  their  building,  chemistry  department 
officials  say  users  of  Lash  Miller  Chemi- 
cal Laboratories  should  not  be  worried 
about  any  health  risks. 

"There  is  not  at  present  anything  to  be 
worried  about,"  said  Kenton  Greaves, 
head  of  the  chemistry  department's  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  committee. 


According  to  Adrienne  De  Francesco, 
administrative  manager  forthe  chemistry 
department,  the  department  chose  to 
examine  dust  in  an  undergraduate  lab  in 
Lash  Miller  in  June. 

The  initial  analysis  of  the  dust  sam- 
ples, completed  in  August,  found  quan- 
tities of  aluminum,  zinc,  nickel,  as  well  as 
trace  quantities  of  other  metals,  including 
beryllium. 

Beryllium  is  a  toxic  metallic  element 
that,  if  breathed,  even  in  small  quantities. 


can  cause  serious  lung  diseases,  including 
cancer. 

But  De  Francesco  said  the  results  of 
the  first  tests  aren't  enough  to  determine 
if  there  is  any  ground  for  concern. 

"We  don't  have  any  conclusive  re- 
sults," she  said.  "We  have  an  analysis 
that  needs  more  testing." 

However,  according  to  chemistry  de- 
partment chair  Martin  Moskovits,  the 
mere  presence  of  beryllium  should  not 
worry  people. 


"The  beryllium  content  was  very  low, 
far  below  any  dangerous  levels,"  he  said. 

Moskovits  added  that  the  beryllium 
was  found  in  dust  particles  much  larger 
than  considered  breathable.  There  is  no 
immediate  reason  to  beUeve  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  presence  of  bery  1 1  ium  i  n  the 
air,  he  said. 

De  Francesco  said  further  results  of 
other  dust  samples  from  the  lab,  expected 
to  be  completed  this  week,  will  allow  the 
department  to  determine  whether  more 


testing  of  dust  and  air  samples  will  be 
needed. 

In  addition,  academic  staff  have  been 
asked  to  collect  dust  samples  from  every 
lab  in  the  building,  she  said. 

In  the  mean  time,  Patrick  Delanghe,  a 
graduate  student  on  the  health  and  safety 
committee,  said  people  working  in  Lash 
Miller  should  not  worry  about  the  safety 
of  the  air. 

"If  there  was  beryllium  in  the  air,  I 
would  not  be  here,"  he  said. 


Student  initiative  to  green  campus 

Environmental  Earthship 
lands  at  Scarborough  College 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Three  students  at  Scarborough  College  are  receiving 
$  1 0,000  from  the  provincial  government  to  research 
and  help  implement  environmentally  friendly  initia- 
tives on  Scarborough  campus. 

Mike  Farley,  a  former  Scarborough  student  and 
full-lime  worker  for  the  Scarborough  College  Com- 
munity Earthship  Project,  will  work  along  with  two 
student  part-time  workers  and  various  campus  en- 
vironmental groups  to  promote  better  environmen- 
talism  at  the  college. 

The  students  aim  to  reduce  energy,  water,  and 
chemical  use  and  waste  at  the  Scarborough  College 
student  residences,  by  implementing  practical 
projects,  education  and  research. 

Money  for  the  project  is  being  provided  by  the 
Environmental  Youth  Corps  division  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy. 

The  $10,000  will  cover  the  salaries  of  the  three 
students,  research,  and  direct  operating  expenses. 
Money  for  projects  developed  by  the  three  students 
and  volunteers,  however,  will  have  to  come  from 
Scarborough  College  itself 

While  no  money  has  yet  been  committed  by  the 
college,  the  students  say  they  are  optimistic  that 
they  will  receive  financial  support. 

The  first  component  of  the  students'  work  is  to 
upgrade  the  recycling  and  composting  program  at  the 
coUege'sresidences. 

"We're  running  hands-on  projects. .  .implementing 


and  upgrading  a  full  recycling  and  composting  pro- 
gram," Farley  said. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks  the  students  and  volun- 
teers will  be  handing  out  compost  buckets  at  the 
residences  and  giving  demonstrations  on  how  to 
compost. 

Farley  said  it's  important  to  go  to  the  students  if 
they  want  the  program  to  be  effective. 

"I  found  that  if  the  tools  are  in  place  for  you  to 
try  it  [composting]. ..it's  a  lot  easier,"  said  Farley. 

Educating  students  on  environmental  issues  will 
also  be  an  important  part  of  the  program,  Farley  said . 

The  second  component  involves  educating  stu- 
dents about  the  environment. 

"[There  will  be]  workshops  on  various  issues 
such  as  environmental  illness,  composting  and  cul- 
tural environmentalism,"  he  said. 

The  students  will  also  carry  out  research  to 
develop  more  environmentally  sound  policies  and 
practices  at  Scarborough  College,  including  conduct- 
ing an  energy  survey  of  a  test  section  of  residence 
houses,  evaluating  the  viability  of  a  modified  recy- 
cling plan,  and  investigating  altematives  to  tradi- 
tional pest  controls. 

Scartxjrough  College  officials  say  they  are  pleased 
with  the  initiatives  being  taken  by  the  students. 

"I  think  it's  wonderful,"  said  David  Steele, 
supervisor  of  maintenance  at  the  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. "I  think  the  students  have  a  lot  of  energy. 

"We're  going  to  help  them  any  way  we  can." 

Farley  said  he  hopes  the  results  of  the  students' 
work  will  have  effects  beyond  Scarborough  campus. 
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11  Nobel  winners  to  come 
to  U  of  T  for  Polanyi  chair 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
Varsity  Staff 

Eleven  Nobel  prize  winners  will  descend  on  U  of 
T  to  kick  off  the  John  C.  Polanyi  Chair  in  Chem- 
istry. 

The  two  day  event,  on  Nov.  3  and  4,  will  include 
a  series  of  free  lectures  by  nine  of  the  laureates,  a 
gala  dinner  honouring  Polanyi,  and  a  meeting  with 
federal  Secretary  of  State  for  Science  Jon  Gerrard. 

Speakers  will  include  James  Watson,  1 962  win- 
ner for  the  discovery  of  the  double  helix  slnicture 
of  DNA;  Charles  Townes,  1964  Physics  winner 
for  his  work  leading  the  development  of  the  laser; 
and  the  University  of  British  Columbia's  Michael 
Smith,  winner  of  the  1993  Chemistry  prize. 

According  to  Chemistry  department  chair  Mar- 
tin Moskovits,  the  drive  to  create  the  chair  began 
shortly  after  Polanyi  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Chemistry  in  1986  amidst  fears  he  would  have  to 


goelsewhere  to  continue  his  work  after  his  manda- 
tory retirement  earlier  this  year. 

The  position  was  created  with  donations  from 
Mary  Jackman  and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council 

Moskovits  said  the  creation  of  the  position  will 
benefit  the  department  even  after  Polanyi  has  left. 

"It  will  allow  the  Chemistry  department  to  hire 
a  leading  scientist  in  perpetuity,"  Moskovits  said. 

Polanyi's  three-year  renewable  term  began  on 
July  1,  but  Moskovits  said  the  position  is  his  as 
long  as  he  wants  it. 

Moskovits  added  the  high-key  inaugural  events 
reinforce  U  of  T's  central  place  in  scieiKe. 

"This  will  help  keep  the  high  profile  of  U  of  T 
high,"  he  said.  "It  says  that  U  of  T  is  the  kind  of 
place  that  can  issue  invitations  to  Nobel  laureates 
and  they  will  accept 

"It  is  also  a  great  tribute  to  John  Polanyi  and 
how  highly  he  is  regarded  by  his  peers." 
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Voulez-vous  couchez  avec  moi  ce  soir? 

Meg  Tilly  and  Rory  Kelly  discuss  the  politics  of  sleeping  with  friends 


by  Sharon  Ouderkirk 
Varsity  Staff 

S/eep  w/J/)  Me  i  s  the  type  of  fi  I  m  that  wi  1 1 
generate  vocal  post-moviediscussion. 
This  triangular  love  story  has  a  very 
nineties takeon  timeless  romantic  and 
moral  dilemmas.  Written  by  six  long- 
time friends,  this  ensemble  piece  takes 
place  over  six  parties  held  by  a  group 
of  close  friends. 

"We  got  together,  and  wrote  the 
script,  putting  ourselves  in  as  charac- 
ters,"  sa  i  d  wr  i  ter-d  i  recto  r  Ro  ry  Ke  1 1  y  at 
a  press  conference  during  the  Toronto 
International  Film  Festival.  "It  started 
out  as  a  bizarre,  incestuous  in-joke. 
And  then  we  got  all  of  Eric's  [Stoltz] 
actor  friends  together,  because  those 
guys  have  all  known  each  other  for  ten 
years.  We  made  this  movie  —  a  group 
of  friends  writing  about  a  group  of 
friends  and  played  by  a  group  of 
friends.  To  me,  it's  I  ike  eavesdropping 
on  other  people." 

Despite  the  famil  iarity  that  the  writ- 
ers had  with  one  another,  Kelly  was 
surprised  by  some  ofthe  turns  that  the 
project  took.  "When  I  first  started  the 
movie,  I  was  thinking  of  something 
more  like  Philadelphia  Story  [with  Cary 
Grant  and  Katharine  Hepburn],  more 
of  a  standard  romantic  comedy  with 
great  lines  of  dialogue.  It  wasn't  until 
we  got  into  rehearsal  that  I  started  to 
seethisdarkerthing  happening.  There 
was  just  something  incestuous  about 
it.  The  more  traditional  love  triangle 
was  funny  but  there  was  never  pain 
beneath  it.  In  Holiday,  Gary  Grant  falls 
in  love  with  his  fiancee's  sister  and 
they  run  off  together  in  the  end  and 
nobody's  feelings  get  hurt.  I  realized 
we  were  making  a  more  emotionally 
realisticfilm." 

Meg  Tilly  shares  Kelly's  feelings 


about  the  honest  tone  of  this  film. 
"That's  what  I  loved  about  this  movie, 
ltdoesn't  whitewash  relationshipsand 
it  doesn't  say  everythi  ng  is  easy  with  a 
perfect  sunset  ending.  I  don'tbelieve 
that.  I  think  that  if  you're  lucky  you 
make  it  work  and  you  can  grow  to- 
gether. It's  hard  and  it's  a  struggle  but 
I  think  it's  important  for  people  to 
know  that  it's  not  going  to  be  just 
happily  ever  after." 

The  articu  late,  straight-forward  Ti  I  ly 
contributed  much  to  the  conception 
of  her  character,  Sarah.  "They  had  to 
change  Sarah  or  I  would  not  have 
done  the  movie,"  Ti  I  ly  asserts.  "It  was 
very  important  for  me  that  the  'whys' 
for  my  character  were  there.  I  needed 
to  show  a  whole  woman.  When  I  first 
came  on,  I  used  to  sit  in  this  group  of 
male  actors  and  writers.  I  had  to  be- 
come strong.  I  used  to  say,  ^  I  refuse  to 
be  the  fire  hydrant  that  you  guys  piss 
on.'" 

According«to  Tilly,  she  learned  to 
negotiate  her  way  through  a  landmine 
of  male  egos.  "There  was  a  lot  of 'I'm 
the  macho  guy!  No,  I'm  the  macho 
guy!'"  she  says.  "And  I  hadtosay,'no 
wait  a  minute  I  have  a  choice  in  this 
thing  too.'" 

Many  of  her  different  ideas  about 
the  script  related  to  what  she  felt  was  a 
misunderstanding  of  female  behav- 
iour and  psychology.  "In  the  party 
scene,  where  my  husband  is  flirting 
with  another  woman,  they  had  my 
character  coming  in  saying,  'What  I 
need  to  understand  is  why,  oh  why,  I 
have  this  horrible  yeast  infection.'  The 
guys  said  she's  trying  to  be  crude  and 
shock  everybody  and  get  attention 
that  way.  1  said,  'I  don't  think  so.' 
You've  got  a  gorgeous  woman  with 
boobs  out  to  here  and  legs  up  to  here 
coming  on  to  your  husband.  What  are 


Craig  Sheffer,  Meg  Tilly  and  Eric  Stoltz  try  to  decide  who  should 


you  going  to  do?  First  of  all,  you're 
going  to  try  to  rein  him  in.  If  he  doesn't 
listen,  you're  going  to  find  someone 
else  to  fl irt  with  so  you  can  say  'Fuck 
you  I  don't  care,  I'm  attractive,  I'm 
desirable.'" 

Rory  Kelly  reiterates  Tilly's  contri- 
bution to  the  ensemble  piece.  "I  total  ly 
give  that  to  her.  She  got  off  into  this 
realm  of  what,  I  guess,  I  can  call  femi- 
nine psychology,  where  I  was  totally 
lost  and  I  realized  she  was  telling  me 
something  I  didn't  know.  It  started  to 
become  a  fascinating  thing  for  me  to  sit 
and  have  these  conversations  with 
her.  I  realized  that  this  was  a  woman 


who  had  obviously  been  in  several 
long-term  relationships  and  had 
thought  about  things  that  had  hap- 
pened and  she  was  explaining  that  to 
me.  So  I  just  sort  of  sat  back  and  said 
'You  obviously  know  what  you're  talk- 
ing about.  Just  do  it.'" 

Asked  if  he  felt  he  had  achieved  a 
greater  understanding  of  women,  he 
laughed,  "I  could  do  an  eight  month 
relationship  now  instead  of  six." 

One  of  the  funniest  scenes  of  the 
movie  involves  a  cameo  by  director 
Quentin  Tarantino.  Kelly  good- 
naturedly  refers  to  Taranti  no  as  a  'cam- 
era whore.' 


sleep  with  whom. 

Kelly  recounts,  "He  called  me  up 
and  asked  me  to  dinner,  so  I  went.  He 
got  wind  of  this  film  and  he  wanted  to 
be  in  it.  I  told  him  there  were  no  parts 
left,  and  he  was  very  funny,  he  said, 
'Wei  I,  there's  a  lot  of  parties.  I  can  be 
a  guest.'  So  he  came  down  to  the  set 
and  he  said  there  are  three  things  I  can 
do.  Forthe  life  of  me,  I  can't  remember 
the  first  two,  but  the  last  one  was  this 
TopCunspeech.  So  I  said,  'Do  it.'  I  got 
him  a  cameo  in  my  next  movie.  That's 
going  to  be  my  new  thing:  Quentin 
doing  a  cameo  in  my  films.  He  can  be 
my  director  walk-on.  He  can  be  my 
Alfred  Hitchcock." 


Sleep  With  Me  sheds  new  lighten  modem  morality 

Putting  a  twist  on  tliat  boys-meet-girl-and-tliey-botii-want-to-sleep-with-lier  formula 


by  Sharon  Ouderkirk 
Varsity  Staff 

Rory  Kelly'sfirst  feature.  Sleep 
With  Me,  is  a  promising  debut. 
Starring  Eric  Stoltz  and  MegTilly 
as  newlyweds  Joseph  and 
Sarah,  and  Craig  Sheffer  as 


Frank,  their  best  friend,  the  film 
focuses  on  the  ageless  di  lemma 
of  a  romantic  triangle. 

Kelly  has  said  that  he  feels 
groups  of  friends  have  replaced 
family  as  the  main  source  of 
emotional  nurturing  and  sup- 
port, and  this  idea  feeds  into  the 


film's  premise.  Frank,  Joseph 
and  Sarah  have  hung  out  to- 
gether for  many  years.  On  the 
eve  of  her  wedding  to  Joseph, 
Sarah  confesses  to  Frank  that 
she  once  considered  him  a 
possible  romantic  partner. 
Frank  responds  with  conversa- 


tional ease,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  this  casual  revelation  has 
rocked  his  world.  He  is  in  love 
with  Sarah,  but  has  kept  this  a 
secret  from  his  friends.  After 
Sarah  tellshimof  her  own  inno- 
cent crush,  Frank  begins  to 
pursue  her  in  earnest  over  a 


series  of  parties. 

At  the  heartof  their  struggle  is 
the  tension  between  the  fun 
and  freedom  of  new  love  and 
the  hard  work  of  married,  com- 
mitted love.  Essentially,  Frank, 
Joseph  and  Sarah  are  experi- 
encing a  belated  comi  ng  of  age. 
The  cocoon  of  a  large  group  of 
friends  has  insulated  them  from 
many  ofthe  responsibilities  of 
adulthood.  They  are  trapped  in 
an  extended  adolescence  that 
is  filled  with  good  times.  It  is 
when  Sarah  and  Joseph  make 
the  change  that  will  partially 
remove  them  from  the  group 
that  they  feel  the  pain  that  often 
accompanies  growth. 

The  film  feeds  on  an  unset- 
tling, anarchic  energy.  Once 
Frank  declares  his  love  for 
Sarah,  all  the  old  rules  of  the 
group  are  thrown  into  the  air. 
Their  largecircleoffriendsdoes 
not  hesitate  to  take  sides  and 
express  opinions,  but  the  effect 
is  rather  like  a  kaleidoscope  — 
all  the  pieces  are  scrambling  to 
regroup  into  a  new  design. 


Despite  the  funny  script  and 
the  genuine  feeling  of  camara- 
derie among  the  actors,  the  end 
resu  It  i  s  a  gnawi  ng  tension,  I  i  ke 
be  i  ng  at  a  party  that  has  gone  on 
too  long.  Perhaps  it  is  the  party 
settings  that  create  the  feeling 
thatanything  can  happen  in  the 
lives  of  these  people,  but  we 
share  their  unsettled  and  unset- 
tlingangst.  It'sthe  kind  of  movie 
where  the  post-film  discussion 
could  be  the  most  memorable 
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Marchingforward  to  the  beat  of  a 
different  sounding  drum  and  guitar 

Sloan's  Twice  Removed?^  pleasant  departure  from  the  past 


The  band  that  plays  together  stays  together. 


by  Richard  Bal<er 

Varsity  Staff 

Twice  Removed,  Sloan's  anticipated 
second  release,  may  be  a  bit  of  a 
surprise  for  fans  expecting  more  of  a 
guitar  crunch. 

The  guitars,  although  present,  are 
played  and  mixed  very  cleanly.  This 
serves  to  bring  out  the  virtues  of  their 
intelligent  and  catchy  songwriting, 
making  for  quite  a  strong  release.  But 


the  real  star  of  the  album  is  clean 
production,  and,  as  guitarist/vocalist 
jay  Ferguson  revealed,  this  was  all 
intentional. 

"Everything  was  planned  out  be- 
fore we  went  into  the  studio.  We  had 
all  the  songs  chosen,  basically,  and 
the  arrangements  were  pretty  much 
finished  with  the  exception  of  a  couple 
songs.  It  was  planned  out  in  advance 
so  we  wouldn't  waste  too  much  time 
in  the  studio,  though  we  did  end  up 


spending  a  lot  of  time  anyway." 

The  songs  are  clever  and  filled  with 
many  hooks  but  basically  work  as  the 
pop  songs  they  are.  There  seems  to  be 
more  ofadistinctionthisti me  between 
the  faster  paced  songs  and  the  slower 
ones. 

"The  way  the  record  came  out  is 
pretty  much  the  way  we  wanted  it  to 
sound.  We  didn't  want  it  to  be  like  a 
barrage  of  really  loud  guitars,"  Jay 
recounted.  "I  still  like  that  sortofthing 
but  a  lot  of  bands  are  oversaturating 
the  huge  guitar  sound  and  I  would 
rather  do  something  a  little  differentto 
stand  out  a  bit  more,  or  just  for  the  sake 
of  doing  it." 

This  loose  attitude  towards  the  band 
includes  their  plans  for  the  future.  "We 
don't  know  what  direction  we're  go- 
ing at  this  point.  Chris  [Murphy  —  the 
bassist)  keeps  saying  that  our  next 
record  is  going  to  sound  like  the 
Damned,  but  I  don't  know  what  it's 
goingtosoundlike.  We'll  just  wait  and 
see,"  Jay  pointed  out.  "It's  not  like  I 
don't  like  loud  guitars  now  or  some- 
thing like  that;  I  still  enjoy  listening  to 
our  first  record  and  I  still  enjoy  really 
loud  guitar  records." 

The  band  likes  both  the  recording 
and  managing  aspect  of  the  music 
business  and  they  are  putting  a  lot  of 
work  into  their  own  record  label, 
Murderecords,  even  though  they  are 
still  with  Geffen  Records.  "We're on 
their  label,  they  put  out  our  record,  but 
at  the  time  there  isn't  much  of  an 
international  response  as  it  is  just  be- 
ing released.  It  hasn't  come  out  in 


Europe  yet." 

There  is  no  real  "Underwhelmed" 
numbertwo,  but  the  record  is  set  up  in 
such  a  way  that  it  doesn't  need  it. 
Ferguson  the  reaction  to  Twice  Re- 
moved has  been  surprising. 

"It's  out  in  the  States,  but  I  haven't 
heard  much  feedback,  because  it's 
only  been  out  a  week.  [Canadian  au- 
diences] seem  pretty  happy  with  our 
record,  whereas  the  States  seem  a  I  ittle 
surprised,"  Jay  said,  "like  they  were 
expecting  a  more  refined  version  of 
Smeared,  a  more  logical  progression. 
I  think  that's  what  Geffen  in  the  States 
was  expecti  ng,  they  were  taken  aback 
a  little  bit  by  it. 

"Everybody's  really  involved  in  re- 
cording and  the  place  we  recorded 
[Twice  Removed\  in  New  Jersey  was  a 
particularly  fun  place  to  record.  We  all 
have  our  own  ideas  about  how  re- 
cordings should  sound,  it's  sort  of  a 
fight,  but  not  really.  We  all  agree  on 
cool  mixes  and  the  way  a  guitar  should 
sound  or  a  drum  sounds." 

All  of  the  members  of  Sloan  take 
turns  on  vocals.  I  asked  if  the  writer  of 
a  song  usually  sings  it.  "Usually  it 
works  that  way,  although  it  depends. 
Some  songs  like  Penpals  and  Shame, 
Shame  Sire  a  couple  of  Andrew's  songs 
that  Chris  arranged  and  put  lyrics  to. 
There  are  combinations  though,  like 
the  person  who  sings  will  write  it  and 
we'll  all  sort  of  add  and  suggest  from 
there.  One  person  does  the  basic  idea 
and  somebody  else  will  add  to  it." 

When  not  recording  themselves 
Sloan  isactively  working  with  the  bands 


on  their  Murderecords,  which  include 
Eric's  Trip,  Thrush  Hermit,  Hip  Club 
Groove  and  Superfriends. 

"[The  label]  is  something  that  I  en- 
joy doing.  It's  my  favorite  part  of  the 
whole  thing,  almost.  All  the  time  that 
we're  at  home  we  put  into 
Muderecords.  Patrick  will  be  doing 
stuff,  Chris  helps  out  with  the  photog- 
raphy and  puts  record  sleeves  together 
for  the  bands  who  wouldn't  really 
know  how  to  put  them  together,  and 
he  also  does  a  lot  of  errands  which  are 
a  drag,  just  because  he  has  a  car. 

"[The  label]  isoneof  my  ambitions. 
I've  always  wanted  to  do  something 
like  this.  Thrush  Hermit  have  put  out  a 
new  record.  Smart  Bomb,  and  they're 
touring  with  us  in  the  West.  In  the  East 
we'll  be  with  Hip  Groove  and 
Superfriends,  who  we're  also  releas- 
ing records  for." 

They  have  mixed  feelings  for  tour- 
ing itself,  though.  "It's alright,  I  guess. 
It's  tiring.  The  best  part  of  it  is  the 
shows.  They  have  gone  really  well  so 
far,  though  we've  only  played  a  cou- 
ple. The  new  songs  sound  fine  live. 

"A  lot  of  people  think  that  our  new 
record  sounds  really  different  from  the 
first  but  it  makes  sense  to  me.  The  new 
songs  are  fun  to  play  live.  I  enjoy  them. 
They're  harder  to  play,  so  it's  kind  of  a 
chal  lenge.  We're  going  to  be  touri  ng 
Canada  and  the  States  in  early  Octo- 
ber with  jale  for  two  dates  and  then  go 
through  the  mid-west  to  California  by 
November,  then  we'll  wait  and  see. 
We  might  do  another  Canadian  tour, 
we  might  go  over  to  Europe." 
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Stalkers  recreates  pornographic 
elements  of  obsessive  love 

Kenneth  Harvey  talks  about  literary  senslbllties,  native  representation  and  snuff  films 


by  Heidi  Tiedemann 

Kenneth  Harvey  thinks  that  his 
new  thriller  Stalkers,  which 
brings  together  loosely  con- 
nected plots  of  obsessive  love 
and  pornographic  snuff  films, 
is  most  likely  to  appeal  to 
women. 

"My  wife  loves  it.  My  mother 
really  likes  it.  It's  about  relation- 
ships, and  there's  a  lot  of  focus 
on  the  lives  of  women,"  he 
comments.  "Women  are  at- 
tracted to  bad  boys,  it's  just  a 
fact,  but  it's  become  political.  I 
mean,  who  knows  the  politics 
of  what's  right  and  wrong  in  a 
relationship?" 

I n  H arvey's  novel,  the  ques- 
tionable allure  of  dangerous 
and  unsuitable  men  to  emo- 
tionally dependent  women  is  a 
central  theme.  Harvey  writes  i  n 
Stalkers  that,  "she  was  a  bea- 
con, sending  out  a  signal  to 
him.  'I  need,'  said  herglance.  'I 
am  independent,  but  I  am  lonely 
and  willing.  I  am  vulnerable.' 
.The  duality  of  the  new  female 
dilemma.  Strength  and  need  at 
once." 

"It's  become  fashionable  to 
be  politically  incorrect,"  sug- 
gests the  self-proclaimed  "Bad 
boy"  of  Canadian  Literature, 
who  is  well  aware  ofthe  ire  that 
his  unique  brand  of  gender 
stereotyping  and  graphic  sexual 
violence  is  likely  to  raise. 

Underlyingthe  relatively  trite 
and  predictable  obsessive  love 
plot  of  Stalkers  is  a  disturbing 
examination  of  sexual  domina- 
tion and  violence.  Like  Bret 
Easton  Ellis'  infamous  novel, 
American  Psycho  (which  in- 
spired protests  and  boycotts  in 
the  United  States),  Harvey'sself- 
styled  "thriller"  focuses  on  care- 
fully described  scenes  of  rape, 
torture  and  mutilation.  In  one 
scene,  a  suburban  housewife 
and  mother  finds  herself  unac- 
countably aroused  by  a  film  of 
the  mutilation  and  murder  of  a 
younggirl  that  her  husband  has 
left  in  their  house.  Horrified  by 


her  own  reaction,  she  never- 
theless responds  passionately 
to  her  husband's  lovemaking 
while  the  film  plays. 

Harvey  contends  that,  "If 
there's  sex  and  violence  to- 
gether then  there's  going  to  be 
a  certain  reaction.  It's  a  physi- 
ological thing."  He  is  also  con- 
temptuous ofthe  polite  "Cana- 
dian sensibi  I  ity"  that  permeates 
much  of  Canadian  literature, 
and  is  conscious  of  trying  to 
push  back  limits  of  acceptabil- 
ity in  fiction. 

A  Newfoundland  writer, 
Harvey  grew  up  in  urban  St. 
John's.  "I  never  saw  a  fisher- 
man in  my  life,"  he  comments, 
"but  it's  the  image  that  every- 
one hasof  Newfoundland  writ- 
ers." 

As  an  author,  he  says  he  has 
been  frustrated  by  the  constrain- 
ing expectations  of  critics  and 
the  reading  public.  "People 
don't  realize  how  much  a  par- 
ticular landscape  gets  inside  of 
you,"  he  notes.  The  landscape 
that  has  haunted  him  is  urban 
and  gritty,  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional Mariti  me  setti  ng  of  New- 
foundland  writers. 

He  responded  to  early  criti- 
cal indifference  by  marketing 
his  own  work  aggressively  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Stalkers  is  set  in  Toronto  and 
New  York,  and  Harvey  intends 
to  continue  exploiting  this  dual 
setting  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, si  nee  it  appeals  to  a  larger 
potential  audience. 

Similarly,  the  undercurrent 
of  disturbed  sexuality  permeat- 
ing Harvey's  fiction  seems  de- 
signed to  arouse  debate,  and 
provoke  sales.  Unlike  the  writ- 
ings of  Barbara  Cowdy  or  Mary 
Gaitskill,  the  violent  sexuality  in 
Harvey's  work  remains  a  su- 
perficial device,  rather  than  an 
in-depth  exploration  of  the  re- 
lationship between  power,  gen- 
der and  sex. 

"I've  seen  the  usual  pornog- 
raphy — the  part  about  the  snuff 
movies,  though,  is  mostly  im- 


Watch  out:  he  may  be  stalking  you. 


aginary.  I  saw  somethingonce, 
a  few  seconds  from  a  CBC  docu- 
mentary about  pornography, 
about  snuff  films.  It  was  horrify- 
ing," he  recalls. 

Yet  unlike  that  documenta- 
ry's feminist  analyses,  Harvey  is 
not  concerned  with  examining 
the  difficult  relationship  be- 
tween the  representation  of 
pornography  and  the  intent  of 
pornographic  materials.  He  is 
unconcerned  that  in  portray- 
ing violent  pornography  he 
may  in  fact  be  creating  it,  by 
eroticizingthe  violence  carried 
out  agai  nst  the  fictional  women 
victims  in  Stalkers. 

Harvey  notes  that  Stalkerswas 
partially  inspired  by  his  strong 
feelings  about  Canada's  anti- 
stalking  laws,  designed  in  large 
part  to  protect  women  from  thei  r 
former  spouses  and  boyfriends 
who  torment  them. 


"I  th  i  nk  we've  gone  too  far  i  n 
the  other  direction  now," 
Harvey  suggests.  "There's  al- 
ways some  aspect  of  obsession 
in  love.  People  stalk  each  other 
all  the  time.  I  had  a  girl  call  me 
at  home,  and  ask  me  about 
writing.  It  was  a  bit  disturbing, 
but  a  1 1  ri  ght .  I '  ve  got  an  u  n  I  i  sted 
phone  number  now." 

Harvey  is  equally  cavalier 
about  his  representation  of  abo- 
riginal culture  and  spirituality 
in  Stalkers.  His  anti-hero,  the 
"half-lroquois"  Daniel 
Skyhorse  Ring,  is  described  as 
"A  deadpan  Indian  looking  to 
take  revenge  on  the  white  men." 
Skyhorse's  "revenge"  is  carried 
out  through  brutally  violent 
contract  killings,  and  he  is 
strengthened  by  his  "Indian 
dreams.  Dreamsof  himself  as  a 
winged  assassin." 

OneofHarvey'sstories,  pub- 


lished in  the  recent  collection. 
The  Hole  that  Must  Be  Filled,  is 
also  concerned  with  the  anger 
that  he  attributes  to  the  aborigi- 
nal people  who  have  been  de- 
nied their  rights.  The  characters 
retaliate  by  murdering  white 
Canadians  in  a  situation  which 
beginsmuch  like  the  Oka  crisis. 
AboutOka,  Harvey  comments, 
"I  assumed  they  were  just  going 
to  start  murdering  everybody. 
It's  become  their  heritage  to  be 
angry." 

The  significance  of 
Skyhorse's  aboriginal  back- 
ground is  that  he  has  lost  touch 
with  hisown  heritage.  As  Harvey 
states,  "The  only  thing  that 
could  save  him  is  his  mysti- 
cism. I  mean,  if  you  don't  know 
where  you're  from..."  Yet 
Harvey  is  not  worried  that  his 
portrayal  of  Skyhorse  may  re- 
semble historical  and  literary 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 

stereotapes  of  violent  "sav- 
ages." 

He  believes  fiction  should 
not  have  to  adhere  to  any  rules 
of  representation.  He  is  also 
particularly  opposed  to  argu- 
ments aboutcultural  appropria- 
tion: "If  you  want  to  talk  about 
voice  appropriation  then  you're 
just  goingto  kill  writing." 

Kenneth  Harvey  calls  him- 
self "a  short  story  writer  at  heart." 
And  it  is  his  short  stories  that 
have  brought  him  critical  re- 
nown and  praise  from  writers 
as  diverse  as  Aritha  van  Herk 
and  Timothy  Findley.  Stalkers, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  con- 
scious attempt  by  Harvey  to 
move  into  popular  genre  writ- 
i  ng  and  he  cautions  against  tak- 
ing the  work  too  seriously. 

"It's  intended  as  entertain- 
ment," he  notes.  "It's  not  like 
myotherwriting." 


Start  The  Year  Off  High  - 
Get  Off  The  Ground  At  Our 


SATURDAY  SEPT.  24 

9PM 


$5   at  the  door 


AT  THE  JCC, 
750  SPAniNA  AVE. 
(Corner  of  Bloor) 

Sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Students'  Union 


SPERM 
DONATION 


Help  Infertile  Couples 

•  You  must  be  between  the  ages  of  18-50 

•  Generous  compensation  for  your  time 

•  All  inquiries  strictly  confidential 

Therapeutic  Donor  Sperm  Bank 
Divisions  of  Reproductive  Medicine  and  Urology 
The  Toronto  Hospital,  General  Division 
340-3501 
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Older  musicians  continue  to  rock  on 


Voodoo  Lounge 

Rolling  stones 

Virgin  Records 

I  was  a  little  stunned  when  I  saw  this  record  in  the  new  release 
section  of  the  stores.  I  mean,  is  famed  dinosaur  band  the  Stones 
really  still  around?  For  a  moment,  all  I  could  think  of  was  that 
S/mpsons  episode  when  Robert  Goulet  didn't  show  up  to  open 
Burns'  new  casino  and  they  hadtothawjim  Nabors.  "Commence 
the  thawing  of  Mick  and  Keef"  does  have  a  nice  ring  to  it. 

My  doubts  weren't  alleviated  by  listening  to  Voodoo  Lounge. 
This  shameless,  tired  piece  of  product  bears  only  a  passing 


resemblance  to  the  band  I  remember.  Maybe  it's  the  freezer  burn. 

Jagger's  singing  has  turned  more  self-parodic  than  ever.  He  puts 
less  effort  into  it  than  Buster  Poindexter.  (Then  again,  to  be  fair  to 
Poindexter,  his  lack  of  effort  was  the  whole  poi  nt.  Whereas  I  doubt 
if  anyone  buys  Stones  records  hoping  for  a  solid  dose  of  camp.) 

The  only  good  thing  you  could  say  about  Jagger's  vocalizing  is 
that  it  doesn't  sound  like  he's  drawing  his  last  breath,  unlike  Keef, 
who  wheezes  through  his  vocal  contributions  as  if  he  was  featured 
in  one  of  those  "Quit  Smoking  Now"  infomercials. 

The  playing  isn't  a  heckuva  lot  better;  basically  recycled  riffs 
from  the  glory  days,  hidden  under  a  murky  mix,  presumably  in 
order  to  hide  the  fact  that  it's  their  second  time  around. 


^INTERNATIONALE 
CRITICS'  PRIZE 
CANNES  1994 


EXOTICA 


A  FILM 


Y     ATOM  EGOYAN 


ALLIANCE  COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION  presents  an  EGO  FILM  ARTS  production  EXOTICA 
BRUCE  GREENWOOD  •  MIA  KIRSHNER  •  DON  MCKELLAR  with  ARSINEE  KHANJIAN  and  ELIAS  KOTEAS 
DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  PAUL  SAROSSY  CSC  MUSIC  MYCHAEL  DANNA  production  designers  LINDA  DEL  ROSARIO  and  RICHARD  PARIS 
COSTUME  designer  LINDA  MUIR  sound  design  STEVEN  MUNRO  editor  SUSAN  SHIPTON  associate  producer  DAVID  WEBB 

PRODUCERS  CAMELIA  FRIEBERG  and  ATOM  EGOYAN  wrihen  and  directed  by  ATOM  EGOYAN 
produced  with  the  financial  participation  of  telefilm  CANADA  and  THE  ONTARIO  FILM  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 


□DPOiBYSTEREOl 


ALLIANCE 


STARTS  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23 

CHECK  NEWSPAPERS  FOR 
SHOWTIMES  AND  LOCATIONS 


So  old  only  a  wall  can  hold  them  up. 

The  lyrics  are  even  more  exhausted,  with  dopey,  obvious 
rhymes  and  trite  observations.  Most  of  the  songs  come  from  the 
Mick-has-ants-in-his-pants  vein  we're  all  too  familiar  with.  The 
c  losest  the  Stones  get  to  someth  i  ng  revea  lingisonthefaux  cou  ntry 
tunes,  particularly  on  New  Faces,  where  they  allude  to  growing 
older.  Even  then,  they  are  rather  evasive  references.  The  lone, 
remotely  listenable  song  is  "Sweethearts Together,"  which  David 
Hasselhoff  would  have  delivered  with  greater  commitment. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  this  record  would  have  been  reviewed 
anywhere,  if  it  hadn't  been  forthe  fusilladeof  hype  that  accompa- 
nied the  band's  summer  sojourn  in  Toronto.  It  would  have 
collected  dust  along  with  the  solo  work  of  Daltrey,  Townshend, 
and  assorted  Beach  Boys. 

For  those  who  still  want  to  check  out  Voodoo  Lounge,  it's  on 
the  outski  rts  of  Suckervi  I  le,  just  a  few  mi  les  away  from  Jurassic  Park. 

Steve  Gravestock 


Secret  World  Live 

Peter  Gabriel 

Geffen 

Live  albums  used  to  be  transcendential  things,  with  the  studio 
material  being  only  the  departure  point  for  a  journey  of  musical 
exploration  and  communication  with  the  audience.  Listen  to  The 
Who's  LiveatLeeds,  The  Band's  /?oc/coMgesor  B.B.  King's  Live 
at  the  Regal  and  you  might  know  what  I  mean. 

Alas,  now  live  albums  tend  to  be  merely  cash  cows;  greatest  hits 
that  replicate  the  studio  recordings,  with  a  little  crowd  noise 
thrown  in  so  you  can  tell  the  difference.  Probably  the  most  recent 
great  live  album  I've  heard  is  the  Talking  Heads'  Stop  Making 
Sense. 

Oh  sure,  those  Unplugged  things  are  a  bit  different.  But  just 
doing  songs  on  acoustic  instruments  doesn't  necessarily  make  a 
live  album  a  thrilling  artistic  work. 

So  Peter  Gabriel's  Secret  World  Live  comes  as  a  bit  of  a 
throwback  to  when  live  performance  was  itself  an  artistic  concept 
and  not  just  a  means  to  make  money.  Of  course,  Gabriel  is  a  bit 
of  an  old  boy  anyway.  And  his  performances  have  always  been 
artistically  ambitious  —  from  the  cornucopia  of  costumes  and 
storylines  of  his  Genesis  days  to  his  most  recent  tours. 

Gabriel  uses  the  live  context  to  allow  his  crack  band  to  stretch 
out  and  expand  upon  the  original  arrangements,  investigating  the 
complexities  of  the  grooves,  and  the  dynamics  of  the  songs.  In 
several  cases  he  has  added  entirely  new  passages,  such  as  the 
preface  to  "Steam"  and  the  intro  and  outro  of  In  Your  Eyes. 

Shaking  the  Tree  particularly  benefits  from  a  slow  and  playful 
workout,  as  does  a  groovy  version  of  Kiss  that  Frog.  Of  course 
things  can  also  get  a  little  too  slow:  Red  Rain  loses  power  in  its 
sluggishness. 

There  are  lapses,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  Gabriel  is 
generally  in  excellent  voice  and  is  comfortable  playing  around 
with  melody  lines,  but  he  does  chicken  out  of  some  of  the  high 
notes,  most  obviously  in  the  bridge  of  Don 't  Give  Up.  And  while 
the  beginningof  "Across the  River"  is  mesmerisingly  atmospheric, 
the  finale  lacks  the  power  of  versions  from  the  early  80s. 

Gabriel's  band,  as  always,  is  excellent.  Longtime  mates  David 
Rhodes  on  guitar  and  Tony  Levin  on  bass  provide  stellar  accom- 
paniment. Drummer  Manu  Katche'shiccuping  syncopations  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  album  alone,  particularly  on  "In  Your  Eyes." 
And  Shankar's  haunting  violin  sinuously  slithers  in  and  around 
the  arrangements  like  Kaa  in  The  Jungle  Book. 

For  the  first  time  Gabriel  has  added  a  female  singer,  Paula  Cole, 
who  brings  some  harmonic  colour  to  the  vocals.  She  also  prevents 
Gabriel  from soundingridiculoussingingthefemalepartin  Don  'f 
Cive  Up  like  he  did  on  the  So  tour. 

Gabriel  sticks  almost  entirely  to  material  from  So  and  Us.  The 
only  representative  from  the  first  four  albums  is  a  version  of 
Solsbury  Hill  which  adds  nothing  to  the  rendition  on  Plays  Live. 
It  would  have  been  nice  to  have  a  few  more  songs  from  that  period 
which  weren't  on  that  previous  live  album,  say  HereComesthe 
Flood  or  Games  Without  Frontiers. 

Butl'msplittinghairs.  When  I  listen  to  the  glorious  joyful  1 1 
minutes  of  In  Your  Eyes,  I  feel  a  warm  glow  all  over  and  chills  go 
down  my  spine. 

Cou  rse,  that  might  just  be  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  a  cold  right 
now. 


John  Teshima 
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Sports 

Field  lacrosse  -  Canada 's  official  summer  sport  still  in  season  for  the  fall 

Women's  intercollegiate  lacrosse  debuts,  men  play  season  opener 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

For  the  first  time  in  university 
history,  women's  lacrosse  will  be 
played  at  the  interuni  versity  level. 

U  of  T's  first  official  meeting 
was  held  on  Sept.  19  and  so  far, 
ten  women  are  part  of  the  official 
Blues  roster;  more  players  are 
expected. 

Presently,  Queen's  and  U  of  T 
are  the  only  women's  teams  but 
teams  are  already  forming  at 
Laurier  and  Carleton  Universi- 
ties. 

"I  think  it's  great.  It  means  that 
people  are  interested  and  want  to 
play  lacrosse,"  commented  To- 
ronto coach  Todd  Pepper. 

Men's  intercollegiate  lacrosse 
began  in  1892. 

In  1985,  the  sport  formed  a 
separate  league,  playing  under  the 
Ontario  University  Field  Lacrosse 
Association  (OUFL  A)  where  ex- 
hibition games  were  played  be- 
tween U  of  T,  Western  and  York 
University. 

The  present  OUFLA  contains 
nine  participating  universities  in- 


cluding York,  Western  and  Brock. 

Still,  the  sport  is  not  officially 
recognized  by  the  Ontario  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Association 
(OUAA)  as  a  legitimate  and 
funded  varsity  sport. 

The  women's  teams  will  also 
be  playing  within  the  OUFLA, 
under  the  category  of  club. 

Pepper,  a  former  Toronto 
player  and  also  the  men's  coach, 
said  that  the  year  will  be  very 
experimental  for  the  women '  s  side 
of  the  sport.  The  league  has  devel- 
oped all  at  once. 

"It's  not  appropriate  to  have 
any  expectations,"  he  explained. 
"[We  have  to]  field  the  team  and 
play  our  games." 

Pepper  also  said  that  he  felt 
this  year  it  was  most  important 
for  him  to  emphasize  teaching 
about  the  game  of  lacrosse  and  for 
his  players  to  have  fun. 

He  expects  1994  to  be  a  learn- 
ing experience  for  both  him  and 
the  women  players. 

The  season  opener  for  the  Var- 
sity women  will  be  played  against 
Queen's  in  Kingston  on  Oct.  1. 

While  the  women  wait  to  play. 


Pepper  has  already  put  his  men's 
team  into  action. 

In  their  102nd  season  opener 
last  Sunday ,  Toronto  was  defeated 
by  the  Laurier  Golden  Hawks, 
11-9. 

Despite  the  loss.  Pepper  said 
he  was  quite  pleased  with  the 
lacrosse  team's  performance. 

"We  played  really  strong  con- 
sidering that  it  was  the  first  game 
of  the  year,"  he  said.  "Only  the 
first  period  was  our  downfall." 

"  After  the  first  period  the 
team  played  strongly  and  almost 
came  back  by  the  end,"  Pepper 
added. 

The  game  started  promisingly 
when  U  of  T's  co-captain,  vet- 
eran player  Neil  Viola,  scored  three 
minutes  into  the  first  quarter. 

Undaunted,  the  Hawks  came 
back  to  score  four  of  their  own 
before  the  quarter  ended. 

The  second  quarter  also  looked 
far  better  for  Toronto,  as  Viola 
had  a  repeat  performance,  scoring 
once  more  at  the  four-minute 
mark.  However,  Laurier  once  again 
retaliated  and  scored  twice  before 
the  half  was  up. 


Rookies  continue  in  tlie 
Biues  football  tradition 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

A  rebuilding  Varsity  B  lues  men '  s 
football  team  is  having  a  good 
start  this  year,  considering  the 
defending  Vanier  Cup  champions 
have  had  to  rebuild. 

Going  into  this  Saturday' s  game 
against  Waterloo,  the  Varsity 
Blues  men's  football  team  has  a 
record  of  one  win  and  one  loss, 
despite  losing  several  key  play- 
ers. 

In  addition  to  the  14  veterans, 
all-stars  like  defensive  back  Dean 
Turner,  kicker  Stuart  Brindle  and 
powerful  kick  return  team  Francis 
Etienne  and  Glenn  McCausland, 
the  team  is  using  a  number  of  high- 
quality  rookies,  such  as  wide  re- 
ceiver Kevin  Yarde  and  back-up 
quarterback  Cameron  Lee. 

Yarde,  a  first-year  University 
College  student,  played  in  the 
high  school  All-Star  Game  last 
year.  He  feels  that  he  has  been  able 
to  make  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  collegiate  football  quite 
easily. 

"There  is  a  different  intensity 
level  in  high  school,"  coimnented 


Yarde.  "Here  it  [football]  is  more 
of  ajob,  the  competition  is  greater. 
It's  still  fun,  though." 

Yarde  said  the  hardest  part  of 
the  transition  to  playing  for  the 
Blues  is  his  getting  used  to  not 
playing  as  much. 

However,  he  has  the  university 
experience  in  perspective. 

"I'm  here  for  the  academics 
and  anything  you  may  do 
extracurricularly  is  just  abonus," 
noted  Yarde. 

He  is  fully  aware  that  all  he  has 
to  do  is  wait  for  his  turn. 

"It's  a  progression.  [You  have 
to]  pay  your  dues." 

Yarde  said  thechallenge  is  more 
mental  than  physical.  "It's  just 
another  stage,  being  able  to  cope 
with  not  being  able  to  play  as 
much  as  you're  used  to." 

Quarterback  Cameron  Lee, 
first-year  physical  education 
major,  is  next  in  line  to  follow  in 
the  very  large  footsteps  of  Mario 
Sturino,  last  year's  Eastern  con- 
ference Churchill  Bowl  final  MVP 
winner. 

In  the  game  against  Laurier  last 
week,  Lee  came  in  for  the  last  two 
plays.  He  said  that  he  has  found 


a  slight  difference  between  high 
school  and  university  football. 

"In  university,  there  are 
quicker,  bigger  and  harder  hitting 
players,"  Lee  commented.  "One 
team  is  different  from  the  next. 
You've  got  to  be  able  to  adapt." 

Lee  came  to  U  of  T  because  he 
felt  that  it  had  just  what  he  wanted 
in  a  Phys  Ed  program  and  a  great 
football  team. 

"A  good  tradition  of  an  aca- 
demic and  athletic  mixture,"  he 
explained. 

Both  Lee  and  Yarde  hold  the 
same  philosophy  that  head  coach 
Bob  Laycoe  and  many  of  the  play- 
ers have  on  the  football  team  of 
maintaining  a  balance  between 
athletics  and  academics. 

The  Blues  play  their  third  game 
of  the  season  at  Waterloo  against 
the  Warriors  on  Saturday  at  2 
p.m.  where  this  year's  two  strong- 
est OUAA  rushers.  Warriors' 
Mike  Mallot  and  Blues'  Barry 
McCamus,  will  test  the  power  of 
their  respective  adversarial  de- 
fensive lines. 

Waterloo  has  beaten  the  Blues 
only  twice  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
regular  season  play. 


The  second  half  scoring  alter- 
nated between  Varsity  and  the 
Hawks,  much  like  the  first. 

Toronto's  defencemen,  doing 
their  best,  were  unable  to  hold 
back  the  Hawks,  who  put  in  three 
more  goals  for  their  efforts. 

But  then  it  was  U  of  T's  turn. 
They  responded  with  five  goals. 

Last  year' s  leading  scorer  Chad 
Accursi  scored  three  goals  in  ad- 
dition to  successfully  setting  up 
Viola,  who  blasted  in  two  more. 

Pepper  described  the  strengths 
of  his  main  scorers,  Viola  and 


Accursi.  Both  are  among  the  more 
experienced  players  on  the  team. 

"Neil  [Viola]  is  basically  one 
of  our  guys  who  takes  a  lot  of  our 
face-offs.  Accursi  is  one  of  the 
fastest  and  most  experienced  play- 
ers on  the  team.  He  is  important 
in  breaking  out  of  our  end  zone 
and  getting  the  ball  down  the 
field,"  Pepper  noted. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  third 
quarter,  as  the  Hawks'  defense 
tjegan  to  crumble,  U  of  T's  rookie 
contingentof  MikeCianchetti  and 
Rob  Hunter  played  aggressively. 


trying  to  tie  up  the  score  in  favour 
of  Toronto. 

The  scoring  team  of  Accursi 
and  Viola  finally  got  two  more 
points  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

But  their  two  points  weren't 
enough  to  win  the  game. 

In  the  closing  minutes  of  the 
game,  Laurier  slipped  two  more 
into  the  Varsity  net  to  secure  the 
match. 

The  men  take  to  the  field  again 
on  the  weekend  of  Oct.  1  and  2, 
against  Queen's  and  Carleton, 
with files  from  Martin  Multarrmki 


Be  part  of  the  student-athlete  experience,  come  out  and  support  the  Varsity 
Blues  teams. 
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Additional  coveraae  can  be  purchased  to  add  your  immediate  family  members  I  spouse  ^ 
childrenl.  to  the  coverage  provided  by  ihe  APL'S  Health  Plan.  Your  application  must  be  tiled 
with  the  APUS  office  Irom  September  26  to  October  21.  1994. 

Opt-Out  Available  -  -What  if  you  already  have  private  Health  Coverage" 

If  vou  already  have  supplementary  Health  Coverage  le.g.  a  Blue  Cross  Plani,  APUS  will  refund 
the  insurance  premium  >ou  paid  at  registration.  Evidence  of \our  alternative  coverage  MUST  be 
provided  along  with  vour  application  for  retund.  at  the  APUS  office  from  Sept.  26  to  Oct.  21  94. 

For  further  details  about  the  Plan  or  the  coverage  provided,  please  contact: 
CHERIAN  &  COMPANY  INC. 

LOCtL    (905)271-5900  OR  1(800)  567- UOFT  (1-800-567-8638) 

For  information  about  the  Plan,  the  OPT-OUT  provision,  or  the  FAMILY  COVERAGE  availability. 
Contact  the" 

APUS  OFFICE 

(416)  978-3993 


rsity  Sports  Store 


Ends  Sept.  30 

University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave.) 


THE  DIGITALLY  RECORDABLE  SONY  MINIDISC 
PICKS  UP  RAP,  ROCK  AND  REGGAE. 
CTOO  BAD  IT  DOESN'T  PICK  UP  LAUNDRY.) 


Now  changing  your  nnusic  is  as  easy  as  changing  your  socks. 
That's  because  Sony's  amazing  MiniDisc  not  only  lets 
you  digitally  record  up  to  74  minutes  of  music,  but  re-record 
over  a  million  times  without  losing  any  sound  quality. 


What's  more,  over  300  pre-recorded  titles  are  now  available. 
MiniDisc  also  offers  quick  random  access  to  instantly  find 
a  song.  And  shock  resistance  for  total  portability.  Pick  up  a 
Sony  MiniDisc  today.  Then  pick  up  any  music  you're  into. 


^^^^     Sony  IS  a  registered  trademark  and  MiniDisc  is  a  trademark  of  Sony  Corp  .Tokyo.  Japan.  SONY  OF  CANADA  LTD. 


Varsity  _____ 

CLASSIFIEDS 


Thursday,  September  22,  1994 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  wcwds  and  $630  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Studervt  rate:  $3.25  for  non-bu»ne$s  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additionai  boW  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Clasfl5eds,  44  St  George  St,  Toronto,  ON  MS^  2E4.  O^Knes: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  rioon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


HEY  JESSICA, 

You  want  to  be  politically  correct?  I  found 
the  place  —  Bloor  Street  United  Church 
—  Sunday  1 1am  —  See  you  there! 


ATTN:  PHILOSOPHY  STUDENTS: 

Great  Books  of  the  Western  World.  59 
volumes  includes  many  great 
philosophers.  Bookshelf  included  $995. 
Call  (905)  737-3402.  Less  than  half  price. 


BRIGHT  SPACIOUS  BACHELOR 

apt  available  on  Nov.  1/94.  Price  $900 
Mo.  Call  Angelo  Tomei.  A.  Tomei  Realty 
&  Ins.  Ltd.  416-783-3359. 


BATHURST-GLENCAIRN, 

Two  bright,  renovated  basement  bachelor 
apartments,  one  with  brand  new 
fumishings.  Separate  entrances,  bus, 
subway,  laundry,  char.  Quiet  smokeless 
home  forabstainer  professional  or  student. 
$550.00  a  month,  first  and  last,  lease, 
parking  extra  (41 6)  782-2221 . 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1 :30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940  Alness  Street,  #16  (Steeles/Dufferin). 


MICHAEL'S  FUTON 

653  Bloor  St.  W.  Tel:  (416)  536-6466. 
Free  Delivery.  Double  L  Frame  &  Futon  9" 
$229.00.  Double  A  Frame  &  Futon  7" 
$1 99.00.  Double  Futon  7"  $1 1 9.00.  Double 
Futon  9"  $149.00.  Queen  Futon  7" 
$139.00.  Queen  Futon  9-  $159.00.  Mon 
to  Sun. 


FLUTE,  HAYNES  SOLID  SILVER 

model  (closed  hole).  Excellent  condition. 
$2000.00.  (905)521-6828  eves. 


WIN  YOUR  HOCKEY  POOL 

All  the  player's  stats  and  personal 
information  for  the  94-95  season.  Send 
$1 0.00  to:  Powerplay  industries,  P.O.  Box 
383E,  Portage  La  Prairie,  MB,  R1N  3B7. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  I^5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 


No.  of  Insertions 


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  . 


Telephone. 
Address 


WANTED 


NOW  HIRING  STUDENTS  - 

Eam  $$$  in  your  classes.  Call  CAMPUS 
NOTES  340-7320. 

BIG  MONEY!!!! 

Eam  $500  or  more  weekly  mailing  our 
circulars!  GUARANTEED!  Ideal 
opportunity  for  students  -  work  from  home 
during  your  spare  time!  Act  Now!  Limited 
number  of  positions  available.  Send  for 
details  immediately:  CGR,  54  Playter 
Cres.,  Ste.  #1,  Tor.,  M4K  1S5. 

"BUY  &  SELL"  NEWSPAPER 

seeks  aggressive  students  to  work  in  our 
P.P.  department  -  Mon.  to  Thurs.  evenings 
5-9p.m.  -  Saturdays  1 0-2p.m.  Guaranteed 
salary  plus  bonuses.  Central  at  Yonge 
and  Wellesley.  Relaxed  atmosphere  -  Call 
Mr.  Perry  -  964-8700. 


TELEMARKETERS  -  ASAP 

Exp.  Full/Part  time  and  temporary 
positions  available.  No  selling. 
Fundraising,  app't  setting,  surveys. 
Competitive  wages.  Please  call  Vivian  at 
201-5599. 


MAC  JUNKIE 

Student  with  experience  (especially 
modems)  required  by  small  publishing  co. 
Excellent  houriy  rate;  flexible  hours.  Victor: 
531-8637. 


ECOLOGIZE  YOURSELF 

Greenpeace  is  hiring  full  and  part-time 
staff  for  our  public  outreach/fundraising 
campaign.  Friendly  atmosphere  and  fair 
wages.  Call  Dari  at  351-0430.  Women 
and  people  of  colour  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 


PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant,  MTACL, 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1H2V5. 


PART  TIME  POSITIONS  - 

Telephone  Receptionist,  $8.00  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
articulate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving,  967- 
9295. 


FREE  ROOM  &  BOARD 

in  exchange  for  shift  coverage.  McLeod 
house  is  a  residential  group  home  for 
physically  disabled  /  head  injured  adults. 
If  you  are  a  full  time  student  and  interested 
call  925-7346.  We  will  accept  resumes  by 
mail  only.  No  Drop-offs  please. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUTER  RENTALS  UNLIMITED 

Rentals  for  $1 00  per  month.  Free  Delivery 
and  Assistance.  Ask  about  our  special 
Student  Rate,  967-0305. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two-third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 


MINDTECH  MIND  GYM 

Enhanced  Memory  Storage,  Increased 
creativity.  Physical  and  Mental  Relaxation, 
Hemispheric  Brain  Synchronization, 
Meditation  using  light  and  sound 
integration.  Special  intro.  rates  596-6936 


PARKING 

Underground  pari<ing,  24  hour  access, 
St.  George  and  Bloor,  $60  /  month.  Call 
924-6846,  leave  message. 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Studentvisas;wori<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (41 6)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Full  money  back  guarantee. 
Call  Oxford  Seminars  at  1  -800-269-671 9. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 

CHEMISTRY  TUTORING 

Chemistry  Ph.D.  with  teaching  experience 
(including  MCAT  chemistry)  will  assist 
with  basic  courses  in  chemical  sciences. 
Convenient  location.  Reasonable  rates. 
398-6806. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty .  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 

CAN  YOU  SPEAK  THAI? 

Thai  language  teacher  sought  for 
remuneration  or  Thai/English  exchange. 
741-5631. 


STATISTICS  /  MANAGEMENT  / 
ECONOMICS  /  OR 

All  statistics  and  Thesis,  dissertation 
analysis  assistance.  Former  Prof  (20  yrs). 
Erindale,  St.  George  Locations.  905-828- 
3945. 

WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counselling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  special:  $1.25/page.  Resumes/ 
Cover  Letters  -  customized  package,  free 
faxing.  Desktop  Publishing.  Laser  Quality. 
Rupert:  604-8333  (no  class  after  9:00 
please). 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax  service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDWRIGHTS: 

Term  Papers,  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Professional  Produced  using  WordPerfect 
6.0.  Durham  905-732-2650.  Toronto  862- 
3583. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursdc^,  Sept.  22 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study.  HART  HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM. 

Friday,  Sept.  23 

U  OF  T  PLAYERS  -  Information  meeting  for  "Jesus  Christ  Superstar.  5:00PM.  RIDDELL  ROOM,  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS  CENTRE. 

Tuesday,  September  27 

U.C.  FOLLIES  -  Infonnation  meeting  for  '94-94  productionof  the  musical  "Chicago".  THE  WALDEN  ROOM,  UC  UNION,  79A 
ST.  GEORGE  ST.  3PM. 

Wednesday,  September  28 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  SOCIETY  -  Come  get  involved  in  the  Intemational  Relations  Society!  The  first  General 
Meeting  and  elections  will  be  held.  Refreshments  will  be  sensed.  JUNIOR  COMMON  ROOM,  TRINITY  COLLEGE.  5:00PM. 
FREE. 


Barnes  Art  101: 
Impressionist  and 
Post-Impressionist 

Masters. 
Free  Tuition. 


A  $30  Young  Membership  (age  25  and  under)  at  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  gets  you  a  free  ticket  (up  to  $15  value) 
to  see  Renoir,  Picasso,  Monet  and  van  Gogh 
at  The  Barnes  Exhibit  this  fall. 
It  also  gets  you  unlimited  free  admission  to  the  Gallery  all  year. 

Discounts  at  the  Gallery  Shop. 
A  William  Morris  or  Michael  Snow  book  (up  to  $40  value). 

And  much,  much  more. 

So  do  the  math. 
Then  call  593-4225  for  more  information. 


Great  French  Paintings  from  Cezanne  to  Matisse 

The  Barnes  Exhibit 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 

Never  before.  Never  again. 
September  17  to  December  31^  1994 


Tlie  SixnisorcfTlie  Barnes 

Special  funding  provided  by  the  Ontario  Ministn-  of  Cailture.  Tourism  and  Recreation. 
Additional  support  from  the  (".o\ernmem  of  (Canada,  the  Vhmicipalitv  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  V.'\x\  of  Toronto. 


Volume  115,  Number  9 


Lookin'  For  the  Computer  Lab  Since  1880 


Monday,  September  26,  1994 


New  Edition 
no  more 

The  New  College  Students'  Council 
has  officially  refused  to  continue  fund- 
ing the  college's  newspaper  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Matthew  Christian  Vadum,  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  New  Edition,  ap- 
peared at  a  meeting  last  week,  to  re- 
quest an  emergency  allocation  of 
$3,000.  Vadum  said  that  without  the 
funds,  the  paper  would  not  be  able  to 
publish  its  October  issue. 

The  NCSC  denied  Vadum' s  request, 
citing  that  he  had  exceeded  his  allotted 
annual  operating  budget. 

The  paper  was  presented  with  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  one  dollar, 
to  be  paid  in  quarterly  installment  s,  by 


SHORTS 


the  NCSC  when  it  failed  to  present  the 
council  with  an  annual  operating  budget 
and  an  acceptable,  working  constitu- 
tion. 

The  council  said  it  would  only  con- 
tinue to  fund  the  paper  when  its  con- 
ditions were  met. 

Vadum  said  the  NCSC  should  have 
realized  the  paper  would  exceed  its 
budget  with  its  first  issue. 

George  Luck,  NCSC  president,  said 
the  New  Edition  was  instructed  not  to 
publish  a  September  issue,  and  that  the 
council  was  not  aware  of  theirdoing  so. 

"The  NCSC  knew  we  were  going  to 
come  out,"  said  Vadum.  'They  sanc- 
tioned it." 

During  the  meeting.  Luck's  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  Vadum,  dated  Sept.  1 1 ,  stating 
acknowledgement  of  the  publication 
of  a  September  issue  of  the  New  Edi- 
tion. 

"It's  one  thing  to  say  a  paper's 
coming  out,"  he  said.  "It's  another 
thing  to  authorize  it." 

"They  have,  for  the  time  being,  shut 
us  down,"  said  Vadum.  "I  didn't  come 
to  U  of  T  to  be  part  of  a  totalitarian 
regime,  and  I  hope  in  the  end,  freedom 
of  the  press  will  prevail." 

A  motion  was  passed  by  the  council 
toexamine  a  new  budget  and  constitu- 
tion written  by  Vadum,  while  forming 
atribunal  todiscoverif  freedomof  the 
press  has  been  violated  by  the  council. 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Lash  Miller  lab 
goes  BOOM! 

Three  students  were  taken  to  hospital 
on  Friday  after  a  chemical  explosion  at 
Lash  Miller. 

During  athird-yearinorganic  chem- 
istry lab,  a  bottle  of  aqua  regia  ex- 
ploded, for  no  apparent  reason. 

Aqua  regia  is  an  acidic  cleaning  agent 
used  after  experiments  are  conducted, 
said  Albert  Boyd,  the  Toronto  Fire 
Department  district  chief  who  attended 
the  scene. 

According  to  Douglas  MacKintosh, 
the  course' s  professor,  a  chemical  dem- 
onstration was  being  staged  by  the 
teaching  assistant,  when  the  aqua  regia 
bottle  combusted. 

One  student,  who  was  standing  be- 
side the  TA,  received  chemical  bums 
on  her  face  and  chest  after  she  was  hit 
with  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  The 
other  student  was  hit  in  the  chest  with 
the  bottle  and  received  a  minor  cut  to 
his  face.  The  courses'  teaching  assist- 
ant also  received  cuts  to  the  face. 

STAFF 


Over $2 billion  inpayments  to 
universities  muststop,  Axworthy  says 

Ottawa  to  cut 
spending 


Canadian  film  director  Atom  Egoyan.  See  interview,  page  15. 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Ottawa  will  be  cutting  back  its  support  of 
Canada's  colleges  and  universities.  Hu- 
man Resources  Development  minister 
Lloyd  Axworthy  said  Thursday. 

The  minister,  who  was  speaking  at  a 
student  aid  symposium  in  Toronto,  said 
the  cuts  will  come  as  part  of  his  social 
policy  reform  proposals,  expxicted  in  the 
next  two  weeks. 

Axworthy  declined  to  go  into  specifics 
on  his  proposals,  but  said  his  ministry's 
$2  billion-plus  cash  subsidy  to  post- 
secondary  institutions  —  around  $2,000 
per  full  time  university  student — must  be 
replaced.  He  said  his  ministry  was  look- 
ing at  revamping  student  aid  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

"The  question  now  is,  'Is  there  a  way 
of  bringing  the  costs  down  so  that  the 
money  still  gets  to  the  people  who  need 
it?'" 

Last  week,  the  Varsity  and  the  Toronto 
Sun  both  reported  that  leaked  documents 
from  Axworthy's  ministry  outlined  a  cut 
of  up  to  the  full  $2.3  billion  cash  subsidy 
as  part  of  the  social  policy  reform  paper. 
In  his  speech  to  symposium  participants 


Thursday,  Axworthy  confirmed  much  of 
what  was  reported. 

Axworthy  said  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  not  be  getting  out  of  sup- 
porting colleges  and  universities  entirely, 
but  would  base  its  entire  support  on  a 
fixed  percentage  of  taxation  dollars,  or 
"tax  points."  Currently,  those  tax  points 
further  subsidize  provincial  education 
ministries  by  over  $6  billion  per  year. 

Spokespeople  at  Ontario's  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training  have  said  the 
most  likely  means  of  recouping  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  federal  spending  would  be 
even  greater  tuition  hikes,  on  top  of  the 
10  per  cent  hike  already  announced  for 
next  year. 

Axworthy  also  made  reference  in  his 
speech,  given  at  a  downtown  Toronto 
hotel,  to  replacing  the  current  federal 
student  aid  program  with  a  new,  income- 
contingent  system. 

Income-contingent  loan  repayment 
was  first  introduced  in  Australia.  The 
government  gives  everyone  access  to  a 
student  loan,  regardless  of  need.  It  then 
gets  the  money  back  through  taxes. 

Some  graduates  with  low  incomes  don' t 
have  to  pay  anything  at  all,  but  most  have 
Please  see  "Loan,"  page  3 


"We'rehere,  we'requeer,  andwe don't wantyour cure..." 

Students,  members  of  gay  and 
lesbian  community  protest  speaker 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
AND  Alan  Hari-Sinch 

Over 40  students  protested  in  front  of  Wycliffe  College  Saturday,  against  the  presence 
of  controversial  theologian  Elizabeth  Moberly. 

Moberly  was  aguest  speaker  at  aconfcrence,  entitled,  "the  Homosexual  Challenge, 
a  Christian  Response."  The  conference  was  organiz^ed  by  Fidelity,  a  group  of 
Anglicans  whose  support  their  church  taking  a  traditionalist  stance  on  sexual 
orientation. 

Moberly,  a  conservative.  Christian,  believes  homosexuality  can  be  cured  by 
"reparative  therapy." 

Reparative  therapy  includes  attempting  to  make  homosexuals  straight  by  making 
them  more  masculine  or  feminine,  and  taking  gays  or  lesbians  out  of  their  current  same 
sex  relationships  and  placing  them  into  heterosexual  ones,  according  to  Brad  Colby 
of  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology's  Bisexual,  Lesbians  and  Gay  Committee. 

"Anglican  ministers  know  that  other  Anglicans  are  starting  to  talk  about  homo- 
sexuality. They  want  to  move  to  the  far-right  by  saying  that  homosexuality  is  a 
sickness  and  away  from  the  human  and  civil  rights  issue,"  said  Colby. 

But  Moberly  said  the  protesters  outside,  and  many  people  from  the  lesbian  and 
gay  community  are  misinformed  on  her  theories. 

"I'm  not  saying  ultra-white  right  things  or  ultra-liberal  things.  I'm  just  trying  to 
do  justice.  I've  challenged  a  lot  of  church  groups  that  we  must  repent  of  our 
homophobia  and  hostility  towards  gays  and  lesbians,  and  that  it  is  important  to 
constructively  dialogue  with  them,"  Moberly  said. 

"I  might  not  like  their  [gays'  and  lesbians'  ]  choices,  but  I  would  respect  them.  I've 
encountered  a  fair  amount  of  hostility  in  one  form  or  another,  primarily  from  gay 
groups.  I'm  prepared  to  believe  the  gays  who  came  here  today  are  a  decent  group  of 
people,  but  who  are  seriously  misinformed.  They  would  have  a  different  impression 
if  they  would  have  heard  me,  instead  of  criticizing  me." 

However,  James  Ferry,  aconference  participant  and  the  Anglican  minister  who  was 
removed  from  his  parish  in  Unionville  three  years  ago  because  of  his  sexual  orientation, 
said  this  entire  conference  was  degrading  towards  homosexuals. 

"This  conference  is  an  assault  on  the  dignity  of  gays  and  lesbians  who  choose  to 
love.  You  can  couch  it  as  gently  as  you  want,  but  the  bottom  line  is,  we're  being  told 
today  that  we  are  sick — either  morally,  or  psychologically  or  both.  We're  being  told 
wc  should  repent  our  loving  relationships.  It's  an  assault  on  our  dignity,"  said  Ferry. 


Organizers  of  the  conference  defend  their  right  to  hold  the  conference  on  the 
traditional  moral  standards  of  the  church. 

"There  is  opposition  against  Fidelity  to  present  these  beliefs,"  said  Paul  Feheley, 
a  conference  organizer.  "This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  debate.  The  words  used  here 
are  bridge  building." 

But  Colby  says  his  group  was  discriminated  against  by  conference  organizers  when 
it  tried  to  register  for  the  talks.  In  response,  group  members  set  up  a  gay  and  lesbian 
booth  to  present  their  side  of  the  argument. 

"They  blocked  our  registration.  They  only  gave  us  one  table  at  the  last  minute.  We 
put  up  posters  but  they  asked  us  to  take  them  down.  From  day  one,  they've  been 
abusing  their  claim  on  academic  freedom,"  said  Colby. 

"If  you're  going  to  talk  about  us,  talk  with  us,  not  behind  our  backs,"  he  said. 

Feheley  denies  the  Wycliffe  conference  and  its  organizers  are  anii-gay. 

"We  are  opposed  to  violence  against  gay  people  or  anyone  else. ..It's  about  love 
and  openness.  That  means  we  can  listen  to  and  hear  from  each  other." 

But  he  conceded  that  the  conference  took  a  conservative  slant. 

"These  are  people  who  are  committed  to  the  church  and  to  their  faith  and  they're 
saying  things  on  the  more  conservative  side  of  what  the  church  would  say,"  said 
Feheley. 

But  some  members  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  were  at  the  conference,  say  they 
are  disgusted  that  their  faith  would  hold  a  conference  of  this  nature,  and  with  such  a 
controversial  speaker. 

Margaret  Ridley,  member  of  Affirm,  a  gays  and  lesbian  support  group  within  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology,  says  speakers  such  as  Moberly's  ideas  that  homosexu- 
ality can  be  cured  through  therapy  are  absolute  nonsense. 

"I  believe  people  who  base  their  ideas  on  biblical  passages,  to  keep  people  out  of 
the  church,  are  totally  wrong,"  she  said.  "I'm  ashamed  that  any  church  would  hold 
such  a  conference.  You  can' t  pick  little  pieces  out  of  the  Bible  to  hate  people,  the  Bible 
has  to  be  taken  in  context,"  said  Ridley. 

According  to  Colby,  the  Christian  gay  community  has  three  main  problems  with 
Moberly's  theories. 

"One,  she's  sexist.  She  only  talksof  male  homosexuals  and  forgets  lesbians,"  Colby 
said. 

"She  also  calls  her  therapy  treatment  gender-affirming  therapy.  She  makes  a  false 
connection  of  gender  roles  and  sexual  orientation.  For  example,  if  a  gay  man  could  just 
Please  see  "Conference,"  page  2 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


Special  Events 


MISSIMC  "M"-  This  solid  brass  letter  was  taken  from  Hart  House.  Could  the  person  who  has  it  please 
return  it  -  no  questions  asked  It  is  very  important  to  us.  Thank  you.  Judi 

Art  

TheJustina  M.  Bamlcke  Gallery  -  Celebrating  75  years  of  Hart  House,  an  exhibition  of  Modem  Canadian 
Art.  191 5-1 963  selected  from  the  Hart  House  Perrrianent  Collection.  Show  runs  until  Thursday.  September 
29th  Tour  the  exhibit  with  the  curator  on  Monday.  September  26that  7pm  Call  (416)  978-2453  to 
reserve  space 

Crafts-  Calligraphy  classes  with  instructor  Susan  van  Tijn  begin  Wednesday,  October  5th 
at  4  p.m.The  class  fee  of  $50.00  includes  basic  materials.  Space  is  limited  to  15  partici- 
pants. 

Activities  &  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bndge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday 

nights  at  6  30  p.m. 

Camera  Club  -  Presentations  in  the  Camera  Clubroom  "Film  Processing"  -  Tuesday  September  27th  at 
7pm  "Black  and  White  Printing"  -  Thursday,  September  29th  at  7  p  m  Darkroom  and  Photography 
Workshops  start  the  week  of  October  4th  Pre-register  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
Chess  Club  -  The  club  meets  for  training,  friendly  tournaments,  and  recreational  play  on  Fridays  from 
1:00  to  6:00  p  m.  in  the  Map  Room. 

Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interested  in  competitive  pariiamentary  debat- 
ing Regular  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  7  p  m.  new  debaters  are  encouraged  to  come  to 
Wednesday  meetings  at  4  p  m  For  more  information,  call  Colin  Fumess  at  978-0537 
Investment  Club  ■  Kim  Shannon  speaks  on  "Fundamental  Analysis  and  Value-Based  Investing"  on 
Wednesday  September  28th  at  6  p  m  in  the  East  Common  Room 

RiHe  Club  -  Mandatory  safety  courses  for  new  members  -  Monday,  September  26th  at  4pm  S  5  p  m.  in 
the  Debates  Room  and  Wednesday.  September  28th  at  4  p.m  &  5  p  m  in  the  Music  Room 
Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Contact  the  Hall  Potter's  Desk  at 
978-2452  for  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up 

Attiletics  

Registration^or  classes  in  Dance.  Strength  Training.  Step.  Massage.  Squash.  Aikido.  Tai  Chi.  Judo. 
Swimming,  and  Stretch  continues  in  the  Membership  Sewices  Office.  978-2447  Towel  service  for  students 
IS  S1 6  (September  to  Apnl). 

Hart  House  Farm  ■  get  your  group  together  and  reserve  a  day  visit  or  overnight  stay  Phone  the  Membership 

Sen/ices  Office,  978-2447 


Music  

[For  more  irtlormatiort  on  the  following  programs,  contact  978-5362] 
Chamber  Strings  -  Open  rehearsal  on  Monday,  September  26tti  at  7  30  p.m  in  the  Music  Room 
Jazz  Ensemble  -  Open  rehearsal  on  Monday,  September  26th  at  7  30  p  m  in  the  East  Common  Room 
Hati  of  the  Drum  in  the  Arbor  Room  -  The  Batterie  Park  Percussion  Group  performs  on  Thursday. 
September  29th  at  7  30  p  m  Licensed  No  cover. 

JAZZ  in  the  Arbor  Room  -  The  Dan  Noseworthy  Trio  performs  on  Fnday.  September  30th  at  8  30  p  m 

Licensed  No  cover. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


'Carpe  (Diem! 

PART-TIME  MARKETING 
&  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

$11.00/lir  plus  bonuses 


Two  weeks  on  campus  and  tired  of  student  poverty 
already?  Getting  sick  of  your  parents  cringing 
whenever  you  call,  expecting  another  hit  to  the  waHet? 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way. 

Seize  the  day  and  call  ECCO  Telestaff. 

We  have  countless  open  part-time  marketing  and 
customer  service  positions  paying  salaries  up  to 
$11.00/hr  plus  bonuses.  Located  right  downtown, 
these  flexible  opportunities  fit  with  tne  most  hectic 
schedules.  Put  your  superior  English  or  French 
Bilingual  communications  skills  to  work  today! 

Just  because  you're  a  student  doesn't  mean  you  have 
to  starve.  TalK  to  us,  the  telestaffing  specialists.  Call 
Karia  or  Debbie  at  (416)  865-0085. 

ECCO 

TELESTAFF 


The  leader  in  Call  Center  staffing. 
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1,500  take  to  the  streets  for  awareness  marcti 

Women  unite,  take  back  the  night 


BY  Sandra  Raponi 

In  an  attempt  to  raise  awareness  of  violence  against 
women,  female  marchers  fearlessly  took  to  the 
streets  of  the  University  of  Toronto  campus. 

Close  to  1 ,500  women  gathered  at  the  Take  Back 
The  Night  rally  and  march  on  Sept.  22  to  express  this 
year's  theme  of  'Life  Without  Fear.' 

Event  organizer  Karlenc  Moore  of  the  Toronto 
Rape  Crisis  Centre  said  the  annual  march  provides 
women  and  children  a  sense  of  empowerment. 

"You  can  do  anything  you  want  and  no  one's 
going  to  get  you  for  it.  It  is  an  absolute  fearlessness 
which  as  women  we've  never  had  before,"  said 
Moore.  "For  some  women  it  is  an  internal,  emo- 
tional experience.  Others  go  wild." 

The  event  was  intended  to  celebrate  female 
strength,  said  Susan  Addario,  U  of  T's  personal 
safety  awareness  officer. 

"It  was  a  good  demonstration  of  our  ability  to 
celebrate  women '  s  strength,  celebrate  women' s  pres- 
ence, celebrate  women's  gains,  and  at  the  same  time 
express  out  determination  to  work  towards  more 
complete  equity  for  women,  "  said  Addario. 

While  some  of  the  entertainers  and  speakers  in  the 
rally  dramatically  presented  the  seriousness  of  the 
harassment  and  abuse  of  women,  others  were  in  a 
more  celebratory  mood. 

"We've  tried  to  be  more  reflective  around  enter- 
tainment and  what  women  want  to  hear,  "  Moore 
said. 

With  the  energetic  chanting,  singing  and  dancing, 
many  women  considered  the  event  a  celebration. 

"This  march  was  so  alive.  It  is  a  celebration  that 
women  have  voice,  women  have  power",  said  Lydia 
Riva,  a  third-year  women's  studies  and  philosophy 
student. 

Women  at  the  march  expressed  the  importance  of 
women  uniting,  said  Riva. 

"It  is  ironic  that  women  need  men  to  protect  them 
from  other  men.  This  march  was  symbolic  in  show- 
ing that  women  can  protect  women,"  Riva  said. 

"We  stand  as  a  mass,  and  say  to  the  world.  We're 
not  going  to  lake  it  anymore",  said  Krislinc  Maitland, 
from  the  Women's  Centre  at  U  of  T. 

Clair  Huang  Kinsley,  a  Take  Back  the  Night 
parade  marshal,  said  the  march  was  of  symbolic 


We've  got  the  power.         Uar)  Becker) 

importance  for  women  to  come  out  as  a  group  and 
feel  Uke  the  streets  are  their  own. 

"We  have  a  right.  The  night  belongs  to  us  too,  and 
we're  taking  it  back,"  said  Huang  Kinsley. 

Take  Back  The  Night  is  organized  by  the  Toronto 
Rape  Crisis  Centre  in  different  areas  of  Toronto  and 
in  collaboration  with  different  organizations  each 
year. 

Since  this  year's  march  was  held  in  collaboration 
with  U  of  T 's  Coalition  Against  Sexual  Assault, 
which  is  co-ordinated  by  the  Women's  Centre,  the 
Student's  Administrative  Council,  the  Graduate 
Student's  Union,  the  Status  of  Women  Office,  and 
the  Making  the  Links  coalition,  U  of  T  students  and 
staff  were  able  to  address  the  issue  of  women's 
safety  on  campus. 

According  to  Addario,  including  the  university  in 
this  year's  rally  and  march  is  important  since  the  U 
of  T  campus  is  a  place  where  women  feel  unsafe  at 
night. 

"The  issue  is  of  women's  safety  in  the  city.  The 
university  campus  is  a  part  of  the  city  where  women 
may  have  to  be  out  at  night,  isolated  and  unsafe." 
Addario  said.  "It  is  important  we  include  in  our 
demand  safe  passage  at  university." 


Conference  discriminatory:  Colby 


Continued  from  page  1 

find  a  nice  straight,  woman  to 
sleep  with,  he'll  be  okay,"  said 
Colby. 

"Lastly,  this  all  has  to  do  with 
parental  relationships,  oedipal 
complex,  and  that's  garbage.  She 
thinks  that  if  you're  homosexual, 
you're  repressed,  you're  miser- 
able and  you'll  never  be  happy. 
She  says  she  can  cure  you  of  that. 
Thai's  her  method  and  not  a 
choice,"  he  said. 

But  Moberiy  says  that  gays 
and  lesbians  have  mixed  up  her 
message. 

There  are  several  reasons  why 


gays  and  lesbians  have  come  to 
her  for  help,  she  says,  including  a 
change  in  their  personal  values, 
the  wish  to  be  married  and  have 
children,  for  health  reasons,  and 
the  loneliness  they  experience 
within  the  gay  lifestyle. 

She  says  that  gay  men  can 
change,  but  only  if  they  wish  lo. 
To  leave  the  gay  lifestyle  "is  their 
choice  in  this  matter,"  she  says. 

Mobcrly  defends  the  use  of 
therapists  to  help  'cure'  homo- 
sexuals. 

She  says  therapists  can  pro- 
vide strong  male  role  models  to 
gay  men. 


"Therapists  can  be  the  good 
father  ihal  they  did  not  have  when 
growing  up,"  she  said. 

"It  is  important  to  not  simply 
go  by  fears  and  pressures,  but  to 
respect  them,  and  lo  help  them 
genuinely  make  their  own  choices 
in  their  life,"  said  Moberiy. 

The  protest  was  held  by  differ- 
ent campus  groups  including  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology's 
Bisexual,  Lesbian  and  Gay  Com- 
mittee, the  Inlemational  Social- 
ists, Extra!  magazine,  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group 
and  the  Committee  on 
Homophobia  at  U  of  T. 


Ontario  Conlrej  of  Excellence 
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MENTORTECH 

Are  you  a  graduate  student  in  a  science/technology 
discipline? 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  starting  your  own  business? 

The  MENTORTECH  Programme  will  give  you  the 
knowledge  and  experience  you've  been  looking  for  through 
workshops,  lectures  and  a  Business  Plan  Competition. 

Fee:  $85.60  (includes  G.S.T.) 

For  more  information  call  (416)  978-6820 
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Student  leaders  may  approve  $90  fee  hike 


BY  Dario  p.  Del 
Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

Student  leaders  say  they  are  close 
to  approving  a  $90  non-tuition 
fee  increase  for  students,  but  only 
if  the  administration  agrees  to  their 
terms. 

Members  from  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council,  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union,  and 
the  Association  of  Part-time  Un- 
dergraduate Students  reached  an 
agreement  on  Wednesday  to  ap- 
prove non-tuition  fee  increases 
for  this  year  after  months  of  nego- 
tiations. 

But  Stephen  Johnson,  GSU 
president,  said  the  U  of  T  admin- 
isu-ation  may  still  reject  the  pro- 
posal. 


"We  have  been  through  all  the 
drafts  we  could  think  of  and  have 
come  up  with  a  final  draft  we  can 
live  with,"  said  Johnson.  "We 
may  or  may  not  be  close  to  an 
agreement." 

The  $90  increase  has  already 
been  collected  from  students  with 
their  tuition  payments,  but  is 
awaiting  approval  from  the  pro- 
vincial education  ministry. 

The  ministry  has  said  it  will  not 
allow  U  of  T  to  keep  the  extra 
money,  if  they  don't  receive  con- 
sent from  student  groups. 

Education  minister  David 
Cooke  announced  in  March  that 
all  non-tuition  fee  increases  for 
this  year  must  be  approved  by 
student  leaders,  or  universities 
will  havetheirprovincial  funding 
cut  to  compensate. 


U  of  T  and  its  students  have 
since  been  deadlocked  over  ex- 
actly what  constitutes  student 
approval. 

The  student  groups  have  re- 
fused to  agree  to  the  current  $90 
hike  unless  U  of  T  agrees  to  let 
them  have  a  greater  say  in  any 
future  increasses. 

Meanwhile,  U  of  T  has  contin- 
ued to  protest  to  the  ministry, 
saying  its  students  have  already 
approved  the  hikes. 

David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  for  student  affairs,  said 
the  problem  arises  from  opposing 
views  of  what  constitutes  stu- 
dent approval. 

The  administration  holds  the 
view  that  the  university's  Gov- 
erning Council,  because  eight  of 
its  50  members  are  students,  has 


power  to  give  student  approval. 
But  student  leaders  disagree. 

"The  administration  believes 
that  its  unicameral  system  of  go  v- 
emance  [Governing  Council]  has 
some  special  features,  whereas 
student  leaders  think  student  gov- 
ernment is  the  legitimate  voice  of 
students,"  said  Neelands. 

But  Johnson  said  that  is  irrel- 
evant to  approving  the  immediate 
fee  increases.  The  ministry  has 
demanded  this  increase  be  ap- 
proved by  student  leaders,  he  said. 
Any  discussion  of  whether  the 
Governing  Council  represents 
students  will  have  to  wait  for 
later. 

Barry  McCartan,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students, 
agrees  the  administration's  argu- 


ment is  out  of  place. 

"The  administration  is  raising 
certain  issues  in  the  interim  which 
do  not  belong,"  said  McCartan. 

McCartan  said  that  despite 
differences  of  opinion ,  the  admin- 
istration should  agree  to  the  cur- 
rent draft. 

"U  of  T  has  everything  to  lose 
unless  they  sign  the  letter  as  soon 
as  possible,"  said  McCartan. 

Johnson  agrees. 

"I  don't  see  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  choice  but  to  sign 
unless  they  decide  to  refund  the 
fee  increases,"  he  said. 

All  universities  in  Ontario,  ex- 
cept for  U  of  T,  have  worked  out 
an  agreement  giving  students  the 
authority  to  reject  increases  in 


non-tuition  fees. 

Two  years  ago,  U  of  T  declared 
all  non-academic  student  services 
would  no  longer  be  subsidized 
with  money  from  students'  tui- 
tion fees.  If  students  wanted  those 
services,  U  of  T  said,  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  them  on  top  of 
tuition. 

As  a  result,  non-tuition  fees  for 
services  such  as  Hart  House,  U  of 
T  athletics.  Health  Services,  and 
the  Career  Centre  have  risen  from 
$200  in  1 992-93  to  $300  last  year, 
for  a  full-time  St.  George  campus 
student. 

That  cost  was  due  to  rise  an- 
other $90  this  year.  But  then  the 
provincial  education  ministry 
stepped  in. 


Coalition  to  protest  Reform  Party 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

The  Reform  Party's  national  con- 
vention in  Ottawa  next  month, 
will  not  be  without  hostility,  if 
the  Campaign  Against  the  Re- 
form Party  has  its  way. 

The  Ontario-based  coalition  is 
supported  largely  by  labour  un- 
ions, women's'  groups,  gay-rights 
advocates,  and  various  other  stu- 
dent interest  groups.  The  cam- 
paign plans  to  stage  a  demonstra- 
tion outside  the  convention  in 
order  to  counter  what  their  cam- 
paign literature  refers  to  as.  Re- 
form's "right-wing  agenda." 

Carolyn  Egan,  an  organizer  for 
the  event,  says  the  convention 
will  occupy  the  national  political 
centre  stage. 

"They  are  undoubtedly  going 
to  attract  a  lot  of  attention  since 
they  are  choosing  to  hold  it  in 
Ottawa,  so  close  to  the  election  in 
Quebec,"  said  Egan,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 

The  Reform  Party's  position's 
are  discriminatory  against  vari- 
ous groups,  such  as  women,  mi- 
norities, and  gays,  says  the  cam- 
paign. 

Although  some  statements  by 
Reform  Party  members  are  seen 
as  racist,  sexist,  and  homophobic 
by  those  involved  with  the  cam- 
paign, U  of  T  Reform  Party  presi- 
dent Daniel  Proussalidis  feels  that 
is  not  accurate. 

"They've  taken  isolated 
quotes  out  of  context.  I  think  it's 
intended  to  create  an  emotional 
response.  1  think  that  if  they  re- 
ally want  to  know  what  [Re- 
form's] all  about,  they  should  talk 
to  Reformers,"  said  Proussalidis. 

Ron  Wood,  communications 


director  for  Preston  Manning's 
office,  said  the  campaign  is  an 
agitation-propaganda  machine. 

"We've  encountered  this 
group  at  least  a  dozen  times  be- 
fore. These  are  the  radical  left 
wing. ..  an  agit-prop  rent-a-mob.  I 
have  spoken  with  them  from  time- 
to-time,  and  they  have  no  idea 
what  they're  talking  about,"  said 
Wood. 

Wood  says  the  statements  made 
on  the  campaign  leaflets  posted 
around  Toronto  are,  at  best,  being 
taken  out  of  context. 

In  particular.  Woods  denied  a 
quote  from  Preston  Manning  say- 
ing that,  "Under  a  Reform  Party 
government,  refugees  would  not 
be  entitled  to  all  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Charter  just  because  they 
manage  to  get  their  foot  on  Cana- 
dian soil." 

"Preston  Manning  never  said 
that.  [These  statements]  have  been 
retouched  and  taken  out  of  con- 
text," said  Wood. 

Wood  said  Manning  was  refer- 
ring to  so-called  "bogus  refugees," 
who  enter  the  country  under  false 
pretenses. 

Chantal  Sundaram,  of  the  In- 
ternational Socialists,  another 
group  supporting  the  protest, 
says  that  Reform's  policy  of  re- 
ducing immigration  levels  is  dis- 
criminatory. 

"The  implication  is  that  immi- 
grants who  look  for  work  are  a 
drain  on  the  economy.  This  atti- 
tude lets  corporations  and  gov- 
ernments off  the  hook  with  re- 
gards to  unemployment,"  said 
Sundaram. 

Dudley  Laws,  of  the  Black 
Action  Etefense  Committee,  said 
that  while  he  has  not  read,  nor  has 
any  intention  of  reading.  Reform' s 


policies,  he  considers  those  poli- 
cies racist. 

"I  think  they  would  like  to  see 
more  immigrants  from  Europe 
rather  than  Africa  or  the  Carib- 
bean... I  feel  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  read  their  policy  book," 
said  Laws,  who  further  stated 
that  the  presence  of  Heritage  Front 
members  in  the  Reform  party 
"tainted"  them. 

Laws  went  on  to  say  he  be- 
lieves all  of  the  country' s  political 
parties  are  racist. 

Proussalidis  says  the  Reform 
Party  always  expels  white 
supremacists,  when  found 
amongst  their  ranks. 

"We  in  no  way  support  their 
illegitimate  cause.  Once  we  have 
verified  the  fact,  we  have  to  take 
very  quick  action.  We've  got  to 
cut  the  connection  as  quickly  as 
possible,"  said  Proussalidis. 

AIDS  Action  Now!  is  also  en- 
dorsing the  protest.  Spokesper- 
son Glen  Brown  said  they  disa- 
gree with  Reform's  positions  on 
gay  rights. 

"We've  been  concerned  about 
statements  about  AIDS,  in  that 
they  are  anti-gay." 

One  such  statement  that  the 
campaign  has  singled  out  is  one  in 
which  Manning  states,  "Homo- 
sexuality is  destructive  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  in  the  long  run,  to 
society." 

Wood  says  this  is  also  a  mis- 
quote. 

"[Manning]  was,  in  that  in- 
stance, referring  to  AIDS,  in  that 
the  disease  is  both  destructive  to 
the  individual  and  to  society," 
said  Wood. 

But  Sundaram  said  he  is  unim- 
pressed by  these  responses. 

"They  have  been  trying  to 


Loan  program  to  be  revamped 


Continued  from  page  1 

to  pay  the  full  loan  back. 

All  three  provincial  parties  in 
Ontario  support  reforming  the 
student  aid  system  to  make  it 
income-contingent. 

As  reported  last  week,  a  leaked 
document  indicates  the  federal 
government  is  planning  to  greatly 
increase  its  student  aid  program 
to  offset  the  cuts  in  payments  to 
the  provincial  education  minis- 
uies. 

"Enhanced  student  assistance 
would  help  provinces  address 
impact  of  savings  from  reduc- 
tions in  federal  cash  transfers,"  it 
stated. 

Axworthy  confirmed  this  on 
Thursday.  While  he  did  not  fully 
commit  the  government  to  income- 
contingency,  he  did  seem  to  think 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  try. 

"We're  looking  towards  doing 
a  pilot  project.  1  think  it  is  how  we 
will  answer  the  question  as  to 


whether  an  income-contingent 
repayment  system  should  be  part 
of  the  toolbox  we  have." 

The  student  aid  symposium, 
hosted  by  the  Ontario  education 
ministry,  also  saw  students  argu- 
ing with  each  other  over  the  idea 
of  income  contingency.  In  back- 
to-back  press  conferences  on  Fri- 
day, reporters  heard  from  stu- 
dents both  for,  and  against  in- 
come-contingent repayment. 

Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents chair  Guy  Caron  told  re- 
porters income-contingent  loans 
were  only  being  introduced  as 
part  of  a  federal  government  plan 
to  make  students  pay  higher  tui- 
tion. 

"It  is  really  clear  in  the  federal 
government's  mind  that  this  is 
about  cutting  support  to  post- 
secondary  education,"  he  said. 

Half-an-hour  later,  in  the  same 
room,  Ontario  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Alliance  spokesperson  Rick 


Martin  said  hikes  in  tuition  were 
coming  anyway,  and  income-con- 
tingency was  the  only  way  to 
offset  them. 

'There  should  be  no  increases 
in  tuition  without  fundamental 
reform  to  student  aid,"  he  said. 

Martin  said  income-contin- 
gency would  get  rid  of  means- 
testing,  the  calculation  of  whether 
a  student  is  really  needy  or  not, 
which  he  called  "unworkable." 

The  Ontario  Undergraduate 
Student  Alliance  is  a  coalition  of 
Ontario  student  groups,  includ- 
ing U  of  T's  part-time  students' 
union,  who  support  income-con- 
tingency. It  is  opposed  by  CFS, 
which  represents  U  of  T's  gradu- 
ate students. 

Axworthy's  social  policy  re- 
form plan  will  review  provincial 
programs  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment helps  subsidize,  such  as 
health  care,  welfare,  and  post- 
secondary  education. 


cheap  food 
cheap  booze 
lots  of  fun 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  GrUl 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  1  am 


Did  I  say  that? 

(Ron  Bull/Toronto  Star) 
manufacture  a  respectable  public 
image.. .but  I  think  that  the  poli- 
tics of  the  party  keep  coming 
through,  despite  their  best  efforts. 
After  a  while,  it  starts  to  ring 
hollow,"  said  Sundaram. 


USED  COMPUTERS 

SAVE  MONEY ! 

We  buy  &  sell  used  4)rand-name 
PC  computer  equipment. 

Our  specialties:  286,  386  &  486  PCs;  laser  printers 

Call  PC  OUTLET  416-975-4500 

BBS  416-972-6719 
246  Dupont  Street,  Toronto  M5R  1V7  (at  Spadina) 


Desktops 


Portables 


Printers 


Open  Every  Friday  and 
Saturday  Until  3Mam 


You  will  be  pleased  to  find: 
Fast  Courteous  Service, 
Very  Reasonable  Prices, 
Fully  Licensed  Bar, 
Fully  Licensed  P|^*io. 

1033  Bay  St. 
(between  Bloor 
&Wellesley) 
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Free  Eli's  art 


On  Thursday,  Eli  Langer  will  hear  if  he  will  get 
his  art  back. 

The  Toronto  artist  was  arrested  last  December 
for  his  depictions  of  children  engaging  in  sexual 
acts  with  one  another  and  in  some  paintings,  with 
adults.  His  paintings  and  drawings  were  seized  as 
part  of  a  much-publicized  police  raid  on  the 
Mercer  Union  gallery  last  year.  Both  the  artist 
and  the  gallery  were  charged  under  Canada's 
newest  attempt  at  an  obscenity  law. 

Those  charges  were  later  dropped;  but  still  at 
stake  is  whether  police  can  destroy  the  art  itself 
as  obscene,  or  whether  it  must  be  returned, 
possibly  for  future  public  display. 

It  was  ludicrous  in  the  first  place  that  the 
works  of  Eli  Langer  could  be  used  as  a  test  case 
for  the  new  obscenity  law  in  the  first  place.  This 
law  was  designed  to  prohibit  the  exploitation  and 
abuse  of  children  in  pornography.  It  was  not 
designed  to  censor  the  artistic  community. 

The  charges  were  laid  after  two  complainants 
called  the  Metro  Police,  one  of  whom  had  never 
even  seen  the  exhibit.  The  charges  were  laid  even 
though  Langer,  the  MercerUnion,  and  several  art 
critics  defended  the  artistic  merit  of  his  work. 

But  even  more  ludicrous  is  that  Langer  must 
still  submit  to  the  inquisitions  of  a  judge  to 
determine  if  his  work  is  "art,"  and  therefore 
worth  saving,  or  "obscenity." 

The  law  states  that  material  that  shows  any- 
one depicted  under  1 8  involved  in  sexual  activity 
is  "obscene."  (Does  this  apply  to  Kate  Moss, 
and  the  countless  "waifs"  that  grace  the  pages 
of  fashion  magazines?) 

Works  with  artistic  or  educational  merit  are 


exempt  from  this  suicture.  But  the  decision  as  to 
what  is  explicit  sexual  activity,  and  what  consti- 
tutes "art,"  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

The  police  of  ficer  in  vestigating  the  case  made 
his  opinion  on  this  subtle  distinction  clear  when 
he  stated  that,  "It  is  a  firm  belief  at  this  end  that 
artistic  merit  is  no  excuse,  no  defence."  Appar- 
ently the  police  determined  that  Langer's  work 
did  not  cut  it. 

Should  we  trust  such  this  man  to  decide  what 
is  obscene  and  what  is  not,  a  man  who  apparently 
does  not  fully  understand  the  law,  let  alone  art? 

Langer,  and  the  anistic  community  as  a  whole, 
perceive  their  role  in  society  as  provocative.  That 
is  what  his  work  is  about.  His  exhibit  may  have 
been  disturbing  and  repugnant,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  should  not  be  exhibited. 

Don't  forget  the  many  prominent  works  of  art 
that  were  censored  under  the  guise  of  obscenity: 
ModigWdm'sRediningNudefrom  the  Back;  books 
by  D.H.  Lawrence,  Henry  Miller  and  James 
Joyce.  Langer  should  likely  not  be  included  in 
such  company,  but  it  is  clear  his  works  sprung 
from  an  honest  artistic  commitment. 

Thursday's  decision  will  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  arts  in  Canada.  If  Langer's  an  is 
saved,  the  artistic  merit  defense  will  give  artists 
some  measure  of  inununity  from  the  Slate. 

If  not,  artists  across  Canada  will  be  faced  with 
the  increasing  need  to  regulate  themselves  in  their 
expression.  Knowing  that  they  may  be  the  next 
target  of  the  obscenity  law  will  affect  the  freedom 
to  create  that  all  artists  should  have. 

This  week  Langer's  art  goes  on  trial.  With  it, 
the  entire  arts  community. 


Svend  for  PM 


They  say  we  are  a  lost  generation.  They  say  we 
have  no  leadership,  no  heroes.  They  are  wrong. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  find  a  leader  for  our 
generation  is  to  turn  your  eyes  westward  to 
Emily  Carr's  land  of  totem  polls  and  rugged 
mountainous  terrain.  Emerging  from  the  snow 
capped  remnants  from  the  most  recent  Ice  Age, 
you  will  see  the  tall,  valiant  figure  of  the  NDP 
member  from  Bumaby. 

Svend  Robinson. 

Our  friend  Svend  is  a  shit-disturber  our  genera- 
tion can  truly  be  proud  of.  Casting  aside  concern 
for  decorum  and  the  status  quo,  Svend  has  taken 
important  stands  on  the  many  issues  our  genera- 
tion is  supposed  to  care  about. 

More  than  just  a  pretty  face,  Svend  has  been 
arrested  forprotesting  clear-cutting  at  Clayoquot 
Sound.  He  has  gotten  himself  booted  out  of  China 
for  criticizing  its  record  on  human  rights. 

Svend  has  also  condemned  the  American  war 
on  Iraq,  exhibiting  the  healthy  amount  of  anti- 
American  sentiment  we  expect  in  a  national 
leader. 

Svend's  legislative  interests  coincide  with  his 
moral  ones.  He  introduced  a  private  member' s  bill 


aimed  at  legalizing  euthanasia  (recently,  unfortu- 
nately, defeated).  This  is  the  same  Svend  who 
risked  legal  prosecution  to  be  with  British  Co- 
lumbia resident  Sue  Rodriguez  when  she  died. 
(Rodriguez  was  suffering  from  the  neuro-degen- 
eraiive  disorder  commonly  called  Lou  Gehrig's 
disease.  There  is  no  cure  and  she  wanted  to  die.) 

But  Svend  is  best  known  as  the  first  Member 
of  Parliament  to  declare  his  homosexuality.  This 
was  no  small  feat.  Although  the  atmosphere  on 
the  Hill  is  changing  the  corridors  of  power  still 
resemble  the  Men's  Club  From  Hell.  The  com- 
bination of  power,  politics  and  manliness  makes 
the  place  inconducive  to  difference. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  he  has  tirelessly 
campaigned  to  legalize  homosexual  relationships 
and  gel  benefits  extended  to  same-sex  spouses. 

Svend  has,  almost  singlehandedly,  maintained 
many  Canadians'  faith  that  there  can  be  politi- 
cians who  are  principled,  ethical,  and  without 
reproach.  For  all  this,  Svend  deserves  the  best 
parking  space  on  the  Hill,  right  next  to  the  statue 
of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King. 

(Too  bad  he's  NDP.  They  haven't  got  a 
chance,  you  know.) 
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"I  feel  not  punished  but  purified." 

B  ACKTALK  letters  to  the  edi^ 


OPIRG 
clarifies 


Your  recent  article  "Campaign 
slammed  for  Zionism  stand" 
(Sept.  1 9)  did  not  clearly  state  the 
position  of  the  OPIRG-Toronto 
board.  The  position  of  the  board 
is  that  there  is  no  consensus  on  a 
definition  of  Zionism  and  there- 
fore the  conclusion  of  Zionism  in 
the  booklet  was  inappropriate. 
We  have  acknowledged  that  the 
"Making  the  Links  "  coalition 
structure  and  process  in  the  deal- 
ing with  this  issue  failed. 

Wc  offer  sincere  apologies  to 
all  students  and  members  of  the 
community  who  have  been  of- 
fended by  the  inclusion  of  Zion- 
ism in  the  booklet.  We  would  like 
also  to  apologize  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  coalition  who  left  the 
coalition. 

OPIRG-Toronto 

Retraction 
hypocritical 

Re:  "Campaign  slammed  for  Zi- 
onism stand,"  (Sept.  19). 

The  world  condemned  the 
former  South  African  government 
for  its  apartheid  policies  which 
favoured  all  those  who  were  clas- 
sified as  whites  and  relegated  the 
rest,  the  overwhelming  majority 
who  were  blacks,  as  second-class 
citizens.  The  state  of  Israel  does 
the  same:  it  favours  all  those  who 
are  classified  as  Jews  and  rel- 
egates the  Arabs  as  second-class 
citizens.  As  second-class  citizens, 
blacks  in  South  Africa  and  Pales- 
tinians in  Israel  have  been  humili- 
ated, dehumanized  and  persecuted 
for  decades.  The  horrible  condi- 
tions under  which  black  South 
Africans  have  lived  and  the  Pales- 
tinians continue  to  live  have  been 
very  well  documented. 

OPIRG  and  ASSU  consider 
apartheid  as  a  form  of  racism;  how 
different  is  Zionism  from  apart- 
heid in  the  way  it  is  practised  in 
Israel? 

Consider  this:  In  the  former 
South  Africa,  only  whiles  were 
allowed  as  immigrants.  Israel  al- 
lows only  Jews  as  immigrants 
into  the  country.  And  most  Jews 
are  white. 


One  of  the  staunchcsi  allies  of 
the  former  South  Africa  was  the 
state  of  Israel.  Israel  provided 
weapons,  military  advisors,  and 
technical  know-how  to  South 
Africa  in  its  efforts  to  subjugate 
the  black  masses.  South  Africa's 
war  machinery  was  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient,  thanks  to  Israel. 
This  too  has  been  very  well  docu- 
mented. 

It  is  extremely  sad  that  OPIRG 
and  ASSU  have  capitulated  with 
respect  to  their  stand  on  Zionism 
as  being  a  form  of  racism  under 
pressure  from  certain  groups.  By 
this  action,  they  have  condoned 
Zionism. 

Tocondemnapanheid  and  con- 
done Zionism  is  the  height  of 
hypocrisy. 

Do  ASSU  and  OPIRG  really 
represent  how  the  majority  of 
students  feel  about  Zionism  at  the 
university? 

Ahdul  Moola 
Member 

African  National  Congress 

Zionism  is 
racism 

Alan  Kenigsberg,  please  read  a 
dictionary.  ("Campaign  slammed 
for  Zionism  stand,"  Sept.  19). 

Webster's  third  new  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  defines  Zion- 
ism as  a  "theory,  plan  or  move- 
ment for  setting  up  a  Jewish  na- 
tional state  in  Palestine."  It  is  not, 
by  definition,  a  way  of  "just  be- 
ing with  other  Jewish  people." 

If  we  are  to  make  a  statement 
regarding  a  political  (and  it  is  a 
political,  not  racial  doctrine),  we 
must  determine  the  essence  of 
that  doctrine  by  its  definition,  and 
by  its  common  practice. 

I  reproach  both  ASSU  and 
OPIRG  for  once  again  submitting 
to  a  minority  who  cannot  distin- 
guish a  racial  group  from  an  ideo- 
logical or  political  category. 

As  to  the  motivations  for  this 
blind-sighted  approach,  I  suspect 
that  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
above  groups  suffered  from  a  fear 
of  being  slotted. 

But  where  is  the  justice?  For 
Palestinians  who  either  under 
occupation  or  in  diaspora  live  the 
daily  consequences  of  Zionism, 
how  can  poverty,  oppression  and 
torture  be  justified  as  the  reper- 


cussions of  a  culture  who  has 
previously  suffered  such  ills? 
When  will  the  suffering  of  Jews 
stop  being  used  as  a  reason  for 
sidestepping  all  political  off- 
shoots of  Jewish  culture,  detri- 
mental and  offensive  though  they 
may  be? 

Name  withheld  upon  request 

Need  for  focus 
on  prevention 

Re:  "Politicians  set  aside  a  mea- 
sly month  to  think  about  breast 
cancer."  (Sept.  19) 

The  traditional  focus  of  breast 
cancer  education  has  been  on  early 
detection.  Why  is  so  little  atten- 
tion given  to  preventing  breast 
cancer  from  ever  arising? 

Women  who  eat  meat  every 
day  have  almost  four  limes  the 
risk  of  getting  breast  cancer  as 
women  who  are  vegetarians. 
Women  who  eat  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  high-fat  f(X)ds 
are  also  pulling  themselves  at  risk. 
Every  hamburger,  every  chicken 
breast,  every  bag  of  potato  chips 
we  consume  increases  the  levels 
of  estrogen  to  excessive  levels, 
which  stimulates  the  growth  of 
cancerous  tumours. 

The  result  of  our  meat-eating 
culture  is  clear — one  in  nine  women 
develop  breast  cancer.  It  is  so 
tragically  unnecessary.  Let's 
spread  the  word  —  a  low-fat,  ve- 
gan diet  can  prevent  breast  cancer. 

Rosemary  Waigh 
UCV 

Letters  continued  on  page  6 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than 250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  Incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 
We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  memtiers. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Living  in  the  future:  good  bye  stork,  hello  petri  dish 

NEW  REPRODUCTIVE  TECHNOLOGY  IS  CHANGING  THE  WAY 
WE  HAVE  BABIES  AND  WHAT  THEY  LOOK  LIKE 


BY  HON  A  MILLER 

We  're  living  in  the  future,  I'll  tell  you 
how  I  know,  I  read  it  in  the  paper,  fifteen 
years  ago.  We  're  all  driving  rocket  ships, 
and  talking  with  our  minds,  wearing  turquoise 
jewelry  and  standing  in  soup  lines. 

— John  Prine 

Discovering  that  we  may  be  incapable  of  having 
children  is  a  very  painful  thing.  And  the  various 
reproductive  technologies  are  available  which  can 
sometimes  bypass  the  many  reasons  for  infertility 
and  result  in  the  delivery  of  a  child. 

Women  can  undergo  in  vitro  fertilization  in  which 
conception  occurs  "in  glass"  and  the  conceptus  is 
transferred  back  to  the  woman  seeking  pregnancy. 

Other  complicated  procedures  exist  that  attempt 
similar  things,  such  as  zygote  intrafallopian  transfer 
and  gamete  intrafallopian  transfer.  People  can  ar- 
range for  "contract"  or  surrogate  mothers,  utilizing 
the  surrogate's  egg  and  the  contracting  father's 
sperm  or  transferring  the  contracting  mother' s  sperm 
to  the  surrogate. 

These  are  the  solutions  offered  to  us  by  the  new 
technologies  of  reproduction,  genetics  and  biology. 
The  technologies  are  interconnected.  Biotechnology 
involves  the  genetic  manipulation  of  organisms  to 
manufacture  products.  Genetic  technologies  require 
access  to  the  reproductive  raw  materials  available 
through  reproductive  technologies,  for  both  research 
and  implementation. 

But  questions  remain.  Are  the  solutions  offered 
by  these  technologies  good  solutions?  Are  they  even 
solutions? 

There  is  consensus  that  we  face  pressing  environ- 
mental concerns.  Deforestation,  soil  erosion,  the 
scarcity  of  water,  pests  and  disease,  global  warming 


and  widespread  pollution.  These  threaten  our  food 
supply,  our  health,  our  hves  and  those  of  millions  of 
other  species.  What  then  are  the  solutions  to  these 
problems? 

Proponents  of  biotechnology  ar- 
gue that  we  must  genetically 
engineer  our  food  crops  to 
ensure  resistance  to 
harmful  viruses.  The 
Flavr  Savr  tomato 
will  ripen  as  it  is 
transported  to 
our  table, 
though  picked 
green  off  the 
vine.  The 
Goldfinger 
banana  is 


resistant 
to  pests 
and  dis- 
ease, can 
be  culti- 
vated in 
poor  soils 
and 
doesn ' t 
turn  brown 
when 
peeled. 
Recombinant 
Bovine 
Growth  Hor- 
mone, when  in 
jected  into  cows  on  a 
regular  basis  will  result  in  our  cows' 

ability  to  produce  more  milk.  And  genetically  engi- 
neered microorganisms  will  clean  up  oil  spills. 


No  one  wants  to  get  sick  and  new  genetic  technolo- 
gies promise  the  ulti-  mate  in  preventative  medi- 
cines.  Genetic  screen- 

ing for 
pregnant 
women 
and  prc- 
implan- 
t  a  t  i  o  n 
screen- 
ing in 
cases 
where 
concep- 
t  i  o  n 
takes 
place  in 
a  petri 
dish  al- 
low us 
to  pre- 
dict the 
presence 
of  ge- 
netic, chro- 
mosomal 
and  other 
congenital 
problems. 
People 
who  have  sen- 
sitivities to  certain 
substances  can  steer 
clear  of  them.  Women 
carrying  "defective"  fetuses  can  ter- 
minate the  pregnancy.  Physicians  can  decide  not  to 
transfer  the  "defective"  conceptus  to  the  woman 
seeking  pregnancy . 


We  might  even  be  able  to  "fix"  the  problem.  We 
may  be  able  to  genetically  alter  the  germplasm  in 
affected  areas  of  the  living  person's  body.  We  may 
be  able  to  genetically  manipulate  the  developing 
zygote  so  that  the  genetic  code  in  every  cell  of  the 
future  person's  body  is  permanently  altered. 

Some  people  ask  why  it  is  that  infertility  preven- 
tion receives  nothing  like  the  attention  or  resources 
of  infertility  "cures"  which  don't  cure  infertility? 
And  is  it  ethical  for  women  to  be  u^eated  like  rentable 
wombs,  for  babies  to  be  purchased  through  surro- 
gacy contracts? 

DisAbility  rights  activists  question  whether  we 
really  know  that  disAbility  is.  In  their  experience  it 
is  the  negative  attitudes  about  disAbility  and  the 
limited  resources  which  serve  the  needs  of  this 
community  that  contitutes  the  problem. 

But  most  dis  Abilities  are  not  congenital .  They  are 
the  result  of  accidents,  violence  and  illness.  Even  if 
we  did  get  rid  of  all  those  things  which  today  look  like 
disAbilities,  what  then?  What  category  of  person 
might  then  look  disAbled;  Jews?  Homosexuals? 
Gypsies? 

There  are  no  easy  answers,  but  there  are  many 
more  questions.  If  we're  living  in  the  future,  how  did 
we  get  here  from  there?  Who  made  the  decisions 
which  brought  us  here?  Whose  interests  are  served 
by  those  decisions? 

One  thing  is  certain.  There  needs  to  be  far  more 
public  debate  and  discussion  about  these  new  tech- 
nologies. We  are  all  stakeholders.  Scientists,  techni- 
cians, lawyers  and  big  business,  with  their  narrow 
and  particular  concerns,  must  not  continue  to  deal 
with  these  issues  without  us. 

Fiona  Miller  is  a  Ph.D.  student  studying  history  at 
York  University  and  member  of  the  Feminist  Alliance 
on  New  Reproductive  Technologies. 


Students'  Administrative  Council 
1994  By-election 

Important  Dates 


Monday,  September  19,  1994 
Friday,  September  23,  1994 
Monday,  September  26,  1994 
Friday,  September  30,  1994 
Monday,  October  3,  1994 
Wednesday,  October  5,  1994 
Thursday,  October  6,  1994 


Nominations  open  @  09:15h 
Nominations  open  @  16:00h 
Nominations  re-ofjen  @  09 : 1 5h  to  fill  vacancies 
Nominations  close  @  16:00h 
Campaigning  begins  @  00:01h 
Campaigning  ends  @  23:59h 
Election  Polling  Day  -  10-6:30  pm 


Number  of  Seats  Available: 


Constituency  No.  of  Seats 

New  College  1 

Innis  College  1 

Woodsworth  College  1 

Scarborough  College  2 

Applied  Science  &  Engineering  3 

Architecture  &  Landscape  Architecture  1 

Education  1 

Music  1 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  1 

Total  Seats  13 


"Your  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  West 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
above  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
962-8144 


YOUR  MONDAY  NIGHT  FOOTBALL  HEADQUARTERS 

Join  Barb  DiGiulio  of  The  Fan  1430 

Monday  Nights 
Play  Fantasy  Football,  Sports  Trivia 
Win  Great  Prizes  Every  Week 

IT'S  NOT  JUST  FOOTBALL,  ^K^^L- 
IT'S  A  ftAPPENING.  ^^43^ 


Jug  of  Draft  and  40  Wings  only  $16.95 

or 

Jug  of  Draft  and  Gourmet  Pizza  only  $12.95 


Every  Thursday  Nite  is  U  of  T  Pub  Nite 
15^  Wings  ^99^  Liquid  Libations  •Door  Prizes 

FEATURING  DAILY 
Satellite  Television  •Large  Screen  TV  •Darts 
Pool  Tables  •ll  Full  size  TV  Monitors 
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more  BACKTALK 


Zionism  not 
racism 

As  Mr.  Sharif  needs  to  learn  as 
important  lesson  whenever  deal- 
ing with  historical  issues  ("Pales- 
tine, South  Africa:  cousins  in 
oppression?"  Sept.  22)  -  fantasy 
and  the  facts  of  history  are  not 
soluble! 

You  wrote  that  Herzl  stated 
the  Jewish  national  problem 
needed  to  be  "...  discussed  and 
settled  by  civilized  nations...  ', 
and  you  added  "i.e.  the  white 
nations  of  Europe." 

Khalil.  do  you  consider  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  to  have  been  a 
'white  nation  of  Europe?'  In  fact, 
Herzl  repeatedly  sat  down  with 
the  Sultan  to  deal  with  this  issue. 
One  of  your  lies  is  out  the  win- 
dow! 

You  also  stated  that  Vladamir 
Jabotinsky  was  one  of  Zionism's 
most  prominent  leaders  and  you 
infer  the  he  was  a  self-confirmed 
racist.  You  failed  to  mention  that 
he  was  part  of  the  right-wing  ex- 
tremist movement  in  Zionism  and 
by  no  means  representative  of 
Zionist  ideology  as  a  whole.  I'm 
sure  that  this  misrepresentation 
of  yours  was  an  accident  though 
—  you  wouldn't  want  to  be  con- 
sidered a  revisionist,  would  you? 

You  concluded  that  1948  was 
the  year  in  which  "...  Palestinian 
people  were  forcibly  uprooted... 
and  transformed  into  a  stateless 
clan  of  refugees."  You  forget  to 
mention  that  in  1948  the  newborn 
state  of  Israel  was  attacked  by 
five  Arab  nations,  including  the 
state  of  Palestine.  Israel  did  gain 
some  Palestinian  land  in  this  de- 
fensive war  but  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  were  occupied  by  their 
Arab  brothers,  Jordan  and  Egypt 
respectively.  If  you're  going  to 
point  your  finger  Khalil  I  suggest 
you  consult  a  compass. 

Finally  you  state  that  Herzl 
was  an  American  Jew.  Actually, 
he  lived  in  Vienna,  but  presum- 
ably in  your  fantasy  world  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  was  a 
member  of  the  American  union. 

I  am  thankful  for  one  thing 
Khalil,  that  being  you're  in  school 


because  you  need  to  learn  some- 
thing—AN'miING! 

David  S.  Reiter 
New  College  9T4 

Vic  nothazers 

Apparently,  in  its  hollow  search 
for  the  truth,  the  Varsity  has  made 
little  attempt  to  check  its  "facts." 
We  are  referring  to  your  report  on 
the  Victoria  College  hazing  inci- 
dent ("Vic  hazing  incident  injures 
students,"  Sept.  19).  There  were 
several  significant  errors  contained 
the  article. 

One,  the  frosh  were  not  tied  in 
order  to  make  the  match  against 
the  women  more  "fair."  The  idea 
of  the  game  was  for  the  frosh  to 
lose  as  badly  as  possible  while 
meeting  other  Victoria  residents. 

Second,  the  executive  were 
never  pressured  by  former  house 
residents  to  hold  the  event.  The 
event  was  planned  wholly  by  the 
Gate  House  executive. 

Thirdly,  none  of  the  frosh  were 
ever  pressured  into  attending  (or 
drinking).  It  was  explained  before 
initiation  that  attendance  at  the 
event  was  strictly  voluntary.  Any 
alcohol  consumption  that  evening 
was  done  voluntarily.  The  fact 
that  the  injured  individuals  elected 
to  remain  residents  of  Gate  House 
reflects  the  attitude  which  they 
held  with  regard  to  the  alleged 
"pressures"  of  initiation. 

Fourth,  dean  of  students  Pat 
Donahoe  was  in  attendance  at  the 
event  and  could  not  possibly  have 
failed  to  see  the  frosh 's  legs  and 
arms  taped  up.  At  no  time  did  he 
demand  that  the  event  be  stopped 
and  prior  to  leaving,  he  exclaimed 
"I  hope  you  have  good  insur- 
ance." 

We  strenuously  object  to  Pat 
Donahoe's  handling  of  this  inci- 
dent. This  was  intended  as  a  fun 
activity,  (which  it  was  until  the 
injuries  took  occurred),  and  what 
happened  was  an  unfortunate 
accident.  Pat  has  somehow  man- 
aged to  avoid  blame  by  laying  the 
responsibility  for  the  incident  on 
a  few  select  individuals.  By  kick- 
ing two  students  out  of  residence 
and  placing  several  others  on  a 


"24-hour  warning"  (whereby  any 
incident  can  mean  a  24-hour  no- 
tice of  eviction  from  residence), 
Pat  has  created  a  Gestapo-like 
climate  of  fear  at  Gate  House  that 
has  prevented  several  individuals 
from  likewise  coming  forward  with 
the  truth.  We  also  object  to  the 
Varsity '  s  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts  surrounding  this  incidentand 
hope  that  you  can  see  past  your 
agenda  to  print  this  letter. 

Mike  Brcic  Vic  V 
Richard  Whittington  Vic  IV 
Edward  Wright  Vic  III 
Joseph  Lamantia  Vic  III 
Corhin  Leggate  Vic  V 
Anthony  Vaccaro  Vic  III 

...that  our  flag 
was  still 
there... 

These  are  just  some  thoughts  I 
have  on  the  issue  of  the  Serbian 
fiag  being  displayed  at  Erindale 
("Croatian  students  protest  over 
handing  of  Serbian  flag,"  Sept. 
22) 

I  think  that  the  Serbian  stu- 
dents should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
play their  flag  just  like  any  other 
student  has  the  right  to  display 
their  ethnic  flag.  The  Croatian, 
Indian,  Chinese  and  all  other  stu- 
dents have  a  right  to  display  their 
flags. 

We  live  in  Canada.  This  coun- 
try is  an  ocean  fed  by  many  rivers, 
some  of  them  deep  and  flow  from 
afar.  The  flag  is  not  a  Nazi  party 
flag.  The  Serbian  students  at 
Erindale  were  not  trying  to  pro- 
mote hate,  they  were  trying  to  gel 
other  Serbian  students  to  join  their 
club  just  like  any  other  ethnic 
club.  If  we  banned  the  Serbian  flag 
we  would  have  to  ban  many  other 
flags  such  as  the  Union  Jack  as  at 
one  lime  in  history  the  Bntish 
brutality  crushed  "natives"  in 
the  British  Empire.  The  "Stars 
and  Stripes"  would  have  to  be 
banned  as  well  then,  as  the  United 
Slates  helped  kill  thousands  of 
North  American  Natives  in  the 
formation  of  the  U.S.A. 

We  live  in  Canada  in  a  democ- 


racy. This  is  a  country  where  the 
Serbians  and  the  Croatians  should 
be  able  to  fly  their  flags  side  by 
side  at  their  cultural  centres.  We 
must  try  to  remember  that  we  are 
in  Canada  and  that  we  can  all  live 
peacefully  together  here  in  Canada. 
Let  us  join  hands  as  human  beings 
and  co-exist  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

Ranjit  Ebenezer 
Human  Rights  Officer 
Students'  Administrative  Council 

Ode  to  Eli 

As  Eli  Langcr's  trial  approaches 
on  Sept.  29, 1  would  like  to  offer 
this  poetic  paean,  as  somebody 
who  has  actually  seen  the  seized 
artwork  in  question.  In  the  spirit 
of  freedom  of  expression  for  young 
vocalizcrs  and  visionaries  -  never 
stop  telling  your  own  truths,  even 
under  the  inquisitorial  silencer, 
disguised  lately  as  the  Canadian 
stale: 

The  heat  rises  as 

metro's  finest 

mordant  -  moralist 

body-politicker 

dismantles  his  siren 

to  wedge  it  below  his  crotch 

tick  talking 

a  timebomb 

of  Klaxon*  condemnation 
and  seizure  of  artwork 
wrung  through  the  cruxiform  cri- 
terion of  censorship 
where  truth  is  moot*(ed) 
and  denial  becomes  sacred 
shei  Iding  the  monster  underneath 
the  bed 

behind  the  curtains 
inside  the  closet 

where  the  linnet's  simple  song 
cannot  be  heard 

and  Sangria*  pilules  fall  from  the 
bodies  of  those 
abused 
un  believed 
but  surviving  as 
semen-vomiler  at  twelve 
vaginally-kloof*(ed)  at  ten 
catamilc*-casuality  at  eight 
and  many  others 
imprisoned 

in  a  parochial  menagerie  of  sexual 
silence 

morphia-fogged  mellifluous*  "ex- 
perts" 

pusillanimous* 

to  feel  the  painful  docu-dramas 
behind  the  paint,  pencil  and  ink 
drawings  of 


ruffian(ed)  children  pictured  as 
complicit(?) 
resisiant(?)  powerfuU?) 
all  in  the  family 
known  as  Honesty 

*K]azon  =  powerful,  electric  horn. 

[name  of  manufacturer) 

*moot = debatable,  questionable. 

*sangria  Sp.,  =  bleeding. 


Over  a  period  of  two  days  the 
Making  the  Links  coalition  has 
received  complaints  about  the 
deftnition  of Tad$m  In  theljook- 
let  it  produced  ("Campaign 
sJamraed  tor  23ani$m  stand," 
Sept  19) 

One  of  the  complainls  was 
actt)mpanied  with  a  list  of  de- 
mands which  the  coalition  was 
asked  to  fuUlL  As  individual 
members  of  the  coaiitionweirope 
that  thcfoUowing  statement  clari- 
ilessomeof  thecoftfiiskm  which 
coiM  l»vecai«edtJiecon5>{ain{s. 
It  is  also  intended  as  a  response 
.  to  the  demands. 

First,  it  is  necessar>'  to  state 
that  the  Making  the  Links  book- 
let was  produced  for  the  pur- 
pasc  of  edtication  and  distribu- 
tion. It  isioiended  to  raise  aware- 
ness and  educate  students  <m 
many  trapwtani  Issues  such  as 
racism,  sexisra.  homophobia  and 
^icism.  Since  this  is  the  pur- 
pose, wc  support  the  continual 
distribution  of  the  booklet 

The  coalition  has  been  asked 
to  apologizi:  for  the  stand  taken 
on  2^onism  in  the  booklet  As 
iedividu^s  whoare  in  agreeme« 
with  Ks  inclusion,  our  respottse 
is  that  we  stand  by  the  statemetn 
thatZjonismisa  Ibrm  of  racism. 

We  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  following  the  marKiateof  the 
campaign  which  is  to  fight  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  The  Inclu- 
sion of  Ziontsra  in  no  way  de- 
tracts from  that  mandate. 

Thus,  we  do  not  apologize  for 
Slating  that  Zionism  is  racism. 
We  refuse  to  apologize  foryears 
of  oppression  and  injustice.  If  in 
the  context  of  the  bookie  we 
identify  apartheid  and  white  su- 
prcmacy  it  would  be  gross  mis- 
conduct NOTto define  Zionism 
as  a  system  of  oppression. 

WE  WANT  TO  VERY 
CLEARLY  STATE  THAT 
ANTI-ZIONISM  IS  NOT 
ANTI-JEWISH. 

Wc  have  heard  and  do  ac- 
knowledge that  Zionism  is  a 
complex  ideology,  h  encom- 
passes many  tbmgs  for  many 
people  (i.e.  spiritnal  and  teli- 
gious.  as  well  as  ocular  and 
political  ibougbt),  A  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  political.  Among 
the  different  fornts  of  Zionism 
the  one  Identified  is; 

"Zionism  is  a  system  of  be- 
btfs  vfhkh  creates  and  perpctu- 
^es  Jewish  dominance  over  Pal- 
estinians as  a  racial  and  cultural 
gJDup.  Ad  mtenwtiCMial  secular 
and  political  movement  origi- 
nating in  Europe,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  exclusively  Jew- 
ish state  in  Palestine  by  cit^oy- 
ing  colonialist  practice  at  the 
expense  ofthe  indigenocts  popu- 
lation. A  practice  which  pro- 


*kloof  =  ravine  or  valley, 
♦catamite  =  passive  partner  (esp. 
boy)  in  homosexual  practices,  or 
malpractices  in  this  case, 
♦mellifluous  =  sweet-sounding, 
♦pusillanimous  =  lacking  cour- 
age. 

Louise  Bak 
Graduate  Studies 


motes  the  exercising  of  ri  ghts  at 
the  expense  of  the  Arab  popu- 
lation whether  inside  or  outside 
the  state  of  Israel." 

We  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  dispute  the  ac- 
cusation that  ANTI-ZIONISM 
is  anti-Jewi!*. 

As  individual  merabersof  the 
coalition  wehave  doneand  con- 
tinue to  do  anti-racist  work 
which  includes  the  opposition 
to  the  opprcsst<HJ  of  Jews.  Our 
position  OB  racism  Is  not  anti- 
Semitic.  We  are  coramitied  to 
fighting  aD  forms  of oppresskm. 

This  leads  us  to  our  point  on 
why  the  issue  of  Zionism  is 
being  addressed  on  campus.  In 
order  to  further  the  understand- 
ing of  racism,  its  pervasiveness 
and  its  complexities,  examples 
have  been  used  the  definition  of 
racism. 

As  mentiODed  eariicr,  id  op- 
po%mg  oppression  around  the 
world,  we  have  to  oppose  Pal- 
estinian oppression,  therefore, 
wc  arc  in  agreement  with  its 
inclusion  underthe  definition  of 
racism. 

Secondly,  Palestinian.  Arab 
and  other  stadents  face  tnnnit- 
dation  and  harassment  on  cam- 
pus because  of  their  aoti -Zion- 
ist statiec. 

This  fact  was  brought  for- 
ward and  its  was  requested  that 
it  be  addressed.  Therefore  as 
ituiixidmisspraking  outagamt 
oppression,  each  ^  us  take  re- 
sponsibility for  highlighting  the 
L<!sue  ofZionistn. 

The  definition  was  written  in 
consultation  with  Palcatnians. 
However,  it  was  decided  that 
the  definition  in  its  entirety 
would  not  be  printed  because  it 
was  considered  offensive  to 
many  Jewish  members  of  (he 
coalition.  The  omission  could 
have  contributed  to  the  lack  of 
clarity  and  understanding  many 
people  may  have  had  upon  read- 
ing the  dcfinitttm  of  racism. 

Finally  wc  would  like  toad- 
drcvs  the  issue  of  freedom  of 
Speech.  If  the  Canadian  Jewish 
Congress,  the  Jewish  Students 
U  DtoQ ,  the  Alts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  or  students  at  the 
U  of  T  truly  believe  in  frecdotn 
of  speech  and  critical  discourse, 
then  this  kind  of  anti-Zitstism 
should  not  be  ntisconstrucd  as 
antl-Scmitlsnt 

The  accusation  that  ami-Zi- 
fmlsm  is  antl-Jewlsh  isone  such 
example  ofstienctngdissent  and 
critical  discourse  whicb  under- 
mines the  democratic  process, 

Amina  Sherazee.  Anjula  Gogia, 
Stephen  Pender.  Tanisha  Sri 
Bhaggiyadana.  Faisal  Moola, 
ChantalSundarom  atid  Rhonda 
Payne 


Consider  Price  Wateriiouse 


Considering 
a  career  in 
Information 
Technology 
Consulting? 


Information  Session 

•  Monday,  October  3rd 
4  to  6  p.m. 

•  Debates  Room,  Hart  House 

•  Refreshments  Available 

•  Business,  Computer  Science  and 
Engineering  students  welcome! 

/4CC/S  Form  Deadline:  October  12,  1994 


Price  Jfhterhouse 


Members  of  the  Making  the  Links 

campaign  defend  their  original 
definition  of  "Zionism  as  racism" 


Need  a  Family  Doctor 
Close  to  U.  of  T  ? 

Dr.  Loraine  Manzig  &  Dr.  Randi  Shaul 

are  accepting  new  patients. 

99  Avenue  Road.      Suite  610  Toronto 
(Just  North  of  Bloor) 

.  (416)923-4541 
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Women  should  be  pumping  iron  beside  men 

THE  AIM  SHOULD  BE  TO  BUILD  BOTH  SELF-CONFIDENCE  AND  MUSCLES 


BY  DEBBY  ROSENTHAL 

As  a  feminist  and  a  weight  lifter,  I  was  very  upset  with  the  Athletic 
Centre's  recent  decision  to  designate  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  from  4-5  pm  as  "women-only"  hours.  Ostensibly  this  change 
was  made  to  promote  "gender  equity"  and  to  accommodate  women 
with  low  self-esteem  who  feel  intimidated  when  walking  into  a  male- 
dominated  weight  room. 

Gender  equity  means  breaking  down  the  barriers  and  encouraging 
women  and  men  to  participate  in  athletics  equally  alongside  one  another 
wherever  possible.  Gender  equity  is  not  achieved  by  segregation: 
segregation  was  used  historically  to  keep  women,  blacks,  gays,  and 
other  "undesirables"  away  from  white  men's  domain  in  the  military, 
men's  clubs  and  universities. 

Previous  generations  of  feminists  fought  hard  for  women's  equal 
access  to  education,  employment  opportunities  and  health  care  serv- 
ices specific  to  women's  needs.  I  am  dismayed  to  see  privileged 
university  women  scoffing  gender  equity  gains  by  asking  to  be  put  back 
right  where  the  male  establishment  traditionally  wanted  women:  OUT 
OF  SIGHT. 

Separate  women's  hours  only  exacerbate  the  current  gender  imbal- 
ance in  the  weight  room,  and  reinforce  the  idea  that  women  arc  fragile 
creatures  who  need  to  be  nurtured  and  protected  from  men.  At  what 
point  would  a  woman  feel  she  no  longer  needed  special  hours?  Once 
she  is  able  to  bench  press  a  certain  magic  number  that  qualifies  her  to 
integrate  back  into  co-ed  hours? 

Women  who  feel  intimidated  in  the  weight  room  allow  themselves 
to  feel  that  way,  and  their  feelings  of  inferiority  should  not  cause 
discrimination  against  men  by  preventing  them  from  using  the  weight 
room  based  on  their  gender.  Most  weightliflers  do  not  care  if  someone 
is  a  beginner:  we  are  loo  busy  concentrating  on  our  set.  My  first  lime 


as  the  only  woman  in  the  weight  room  was  a  bit  weird,  but  I  realized 
that  was  my  problem  and  I  quickly  learned  to  ignore  it  and  start  lifting. 

I  imagine  that  some  weak  men  might  also  feel  embarrassed  to  start 
a  weightlifting  program.  Should  there  be  a  weaklings-only  hour?  How 
about  a  heterosexual  hour  for  those  who  feel  intimidated  by  gay 
athletes? 

Women  who  want  their  own  hours  to  prevent  being  checked  out  or 
hit  on  miss  the  point  that  most  weightlifters  are  there  for  a  serious 
purpose  and  check  out  mainly  themselves  in  the  mirror.  In  fact,  one 
could  argue  that  with  men  sizing  up  their  own  and  other  men"  s  muscles, 
there  is  a  slight  homo-  and  auto-erotic  atmosphere.  Yes,  men  have  flirted 
with  me  in  the  weight  room,  but  no  more  than  in  the  library,  classroom, 
cafeteria  or  field  house.  Where  is  the  call  for  women-only  studying, 
eating  or  track  hours?  In  some  gyms  I've  lifted  in,  it  actually  seemed 
that  picking  up  men  was  the  women's  main  goal:  they  came  dressed  in 
beach-like  attire  and  did  more  chatting  than  lifting.  In  that  case,  I  could 
see  men  wanting  men-only  hours  to  assure  a  serious  workout. 

What  I  particularly  dislike  about  these  new  women-only  hours  is 
that  they  were  enacted  by  people  who  consider  themselves  feminists. 
My  protest  will  be  seen  to  be  participating  in  the  women-bashing- 
women  phenomenon  that  the  media  so  love.  Feminism  is  not  a 
monolithic  project;  there  are  so  many  viewpoints  that  some  will 
inevitably  clash.  Yet  these  intimidated  women  play  into  the  hype 
surrounding  the  "victim  feminism"  mentality;  that  women  in  the 
weight  room  are  preyed  upon  visually  and  will  be  assaulted  by  the  leers 
and  the  come-ons  of  men  in  whose  presence  women  are  weak  and 
helpless. 

Not  wanting  to  deny  the  reality  of  some  women' s  reluctance  to  enter 
the  weight  room,  I  can  offer  a  few  suggestions  that  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  helping  such  women  without  denying  men  access  to 
working  out. 


I  am  a  Jew,  and  I  believe 
that  Zionism  is  racism 


BYBRENDA  GOLDSTEIN 

According  to  both  B'nai  Brith  and  the  Canadian  Jewish  congress,  the 
statement  that  I  am  a  Jew  and  I  believe  Zionism  is  racism  is  not  only 
radical  but  also  mutually  exclusive. 

According  to  ASSU  and  many  other  groups,  I  am  a  racist.  In  my  view, 
they  are  attempting  to  censor  not  only  OPIRG,  but  an  entire  people. 

If  any  Jewish  organization  was  at  all  confident  in  their  assertion  that 
Zionism  is  not  racism,  then  they  should  be  willing  to  expose  their 
respective  positions  to  the  light  of  intellectual  discourse.  For  now 
however,  anti-Zionist  remains  synonymous  with  anti-Jewish. 

Atevery  turn,  historically  speaking,  Palestinians  have  been  silenced 
in  their  assertion  that  the  land  on  which  the  modem  State  of  Israel  sits 
was  farmed  and  occupied  for  centuries  by  Palestinians. 

Palestinians  attempting  to  legitimize  their  claim  to  nationhood  can 
not  do  so  without  being  accused  of  being  terrorists  or  racists;  or,  odd 
as  it  seems  to  me,  anti-Semitic. 

Zionism  has  served  its  purpose.  It  gave  the  Jews  of  Europe  a  home 
in  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  a  Jew  could 
go  without  being  in  mortal  danger. 

The  rationale  that  supports  the  further  pursuit  of  Zionist  philoso- 
phy is  the  threat  that  widespread  Jewish  persecution  could  happen 
again.  I  do  not  deny  this  fact;  I  have  been  a  victim  of  overt  racism  in  the 
past  and  am  wary  of  the  growth  of  the  Heritage  front  and  other 
organized  hate  groups. 

But  the  question  remains;  at  what  cost  do  we  pursue  Zionism? 

I  must  clarify  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  clock  can  be  reversed.  I 
believe  unequivocally  that  the  State  of  Israel  must  exist,  but  so  must 
the  state  of  Palestine. 

To  follow  the  dictates  of  Zionism  and  its  purely  survivalist  ideology 
at  the  expense  of  any  non-Jewish  groups  that  stand  in  the  way  means 


adopting  a  stance  the  elliical  cost  of  which  is  too  high. 

Jews  who  follow  the  Zionist  doctrine  seem  to  forget  why  it  exists 
in  the  first  place.  The  Jews  of  the  diaspora  are  here  for  a  reason.  We 
were  removed  from  what  was  our  land  by  a  hostile  occupying  force. 

Parallels  can  be  drawn  from  the  Israeli-Palestinian  example.  The 
Jews  of  the  diaspora  that  flooded  back  to  Israel  have  pushed  the 
Palestinians  to  the  poorest,  least  arable,  and  economically  depressed 
margins  of  the  land  that  was  once  their  own.  What  is  worse  is  that  these 
actions'  were  taken  because  Palestinians  are  not  Jews. 

It  is  hypocritical  for  people  who  claim  to  be  preserving  a  haven  in 
the  event  that  Jews  in  the  diaspora  are  singled  out  and  to  establish  a 
nation  based  on  that  principal.  It  is  unconscionable  to  think  that  people 
who  are  decendents  or,  who  were  themselves  the  victims  of  brutal 
repression  based  on  race,  take  the  same  actions  for  the  same  reasons. 

What  is  worse,  is  that  I,  as  a  Jew  bom  in  Canada,  with  decedents  from 
Poland,  Lithuanian,  and  Russia  have  a  legitimate  and  automatic  claim 
to  Israeli  citizenship  whereas  thousands  of  Palestinians  are  denied 
entry  to  Israel  everyday.  Many  of  these  people  were  removed  from 
their  ancestral  homes. 

As  a  direct  result  they  are  denied  access  to  their  families,  to 
employment,  to  political  power;  they  are  denied  access  to  education, 
they  are  harassed  by  the  army  and  by  militant  settlers  toting  guns.  They 
are  arrested  tortured,  even  killed.  Their  history  is  erased  and  rewritten. 
They  are  vilified  and  silenced. 

The  Israeli  treatment  of  the  Palestinians  is  akin  to  the  European 
pogroms  of  the  last  centuries;  the  slow  and  crushing  marginalization  is 
similar  to  the  treatment  of  native  people  in  Canada. 

This  is  not  Judaism. 

This  is  not  a  philosophy  I  can  believe  in. 
Brenda  Goldstein  is  a  third-year  political  science  student. 
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BY-ELECTIONS 
REMIHDER 

Arts  and  Science  Council 
and  Committees 

SEPT.  30  ■  4  p.m. 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  nominations  to  be  hand  delivered 
to  Office  of  the  Dean,  Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 


First,  use  the  weight  room  before  noon  before  the  hordes  start 
showing  up.  Secondly,  lift  with  a  female  partner.  Third,  encourage  other 
women  to  lift  at  the  same  time  you  do  in  order  to  create  and  sustain  a 
female  presence  among  men  without  denying  them  the  same  chance  to 
work  out. 

In  the  interest  of  advancing  feminist  ideals  and  gender  equity,  I  will 
purposely  not  work  out  during  women-only  hours.  I  will  continue  to 
lift  weights  during  co-ed  hours,  and  encourage  all  women  to  do  the  same. 
Intimidated  women  who  work  out  with  men  will  build  self-confidence 
as  well  as  muscles. 

Debby  Rosenthal  is  a  U  ofT  student,  feminist  and  avid  bench  presser. 


Taking  a  stab  at 
defining  gayness 

BY  STEPHEN  HOBE 


So  how  does  one  define  "gay- 
ness" anyway?  A  man  is  attracted 
only  to  other  men:  thus  he  is 
termed  a  homosexual  or  "gay," 
as  popular  culture  calls  it. 

In  actuality,  the  term  "gay"  is 
something  quite  separate  from 
homosexuality.  It  seems  to  refer 
not  to  what  is  inward  but  what  is 
outwardly  displayed.  Society  has 
embellished  and  twisted  the  defi- 
nition of  homosexuality  that  bur- 
ies its  simplicity.  To  "normal" 
folks,  gays  now  seem  completely 
foreign,  an  enigma  that  cannot  and 
possibly  should  not  be  under- 
stood. 

One  of  the  main  misconcep- 
tions about  homosexuals  is  that 
they  are  all  a  little  limp-wristed  or 
"girlish."  Gays  are  not  men  and 
they  are  not  women. 
They  are  "gay,"  an  odd 
mixture  of  humans  in 
manly  bodies  express- 
ing female  characteris- 
tics. 

Let  me  first  say  that 
what  outward  charac- 
teristics we  display  as  humans 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  sex  or 
sexual  orientation.  From  a  young 
age  we  learn  certain  ways  of  ex- 
pressing ourselves  and  we  are  en- 
couraged to  act  as  other  males  and 
females  act.  As  we  go  through  life 
our  mannerisms  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  flux,  but  always  we  keep 
within  our  learned  boundaries  of 
"maleness"  and  "femaleness." 

Now  let  us  take  a  group  of 
people  who  are  all  part  of  what 
society  has  deemed  as  a 
SUBculture,  and  give  them  an  ul- 
timatum: either  be  a  part  of  OUR 
culture  or  compromise  yourself 
and  become  an  oddity. 

Well,  the  poor  confused  teen- 
ager knows  not  where  to  turn.  He 


begins  intemalizing  his  psycho- 
logical growth  and  warping  his 
sense  of  reality. 

He  has  endured  years  of  being 
unable  to  date,  tell  a  friend  that  he 
finds  them  attractive,  or  kiss  or 
experience  another  person' s  body. 
In  short,  his  psychological  growth 
has  been  stunted  by  societal 
norms.  His  parents  and  others' 
expectations  weigh  him  down  tre- 
mendously, culminating  in  a  pro- 
found and  paralyzing  guilt. 

If  that  teenager  lives  to  see  his 
twenties  (for  even  today  we  do 
not  know  how  many  young  men 
and  women  commit  suicide  be- 
cause they  believe  themselves  to 
be  gay),  he  may  then  be  able  to 
work  through  his  adolescent  con- 
fusion. But  his  task  is  to  create  a 
custom-made  therapy  that  is  dic- 
tated by  his  "own"  needs. 

Some  gays 
choose  to  burst 
I  out  of  their 
psychological 
confines  and 
almost  retaliate 
against  what 
society  has 
subjected  them  to.  They  wear 
bright  colours  and  express  them- 
selves as  charicatures  of  society '  s 
definition.  Here  we  might  find  the 
so-called  hair-gelled,  fashion-con- 
scious, light-footed  fag.  But  this 
display  is  more  by  choice  than  it 
is  innate. 

For  some  it  is  a  question  of 
rebelhon,  for  others  it  is  a  matter 
of  creative  dress-up.  There  are 
those  who  like  to  wear  leather  and 
be  called  "leather  men"  or 
"leather  boys".  Others  prefer 
the  Country  and  Weston  ap- 
proach, brandishing  a  Stetson  yet 
rarely  a  gun. 

The  irony  is  that  all  these  mani- 
festations are  merely  a  parody  of 
society. 
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ZlnwersaC  CCinic 
of  'ECectroCysis 


( 

EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  APPOINTMEmS  AVAILABLE 
r.  Certified  Electrologiit  tc  Aettheodan 

yCgh)/  quaMed    •    Recommended  hf  phynciazu 

961-8464 

Me<Bcal  Artt  BuOdlng,  170  St.  George  St    (  «t  Btoor  )    Suite  535 


•  Specializing  In  Men  and  Women 

•  Personalized  Needles  Only 

•  Special  Rates  for  Newcomers  and  Students 

•  Complimentary  Consultation 

•  Body  Hair  Removal  by  Waxing 


FREE  HOCKEY  POOL 

11  PRIZES  WORTH 
OVER  $11,000  IN  CASH 

SEND  SAS.E.  FOR  ENTRY  FORM  TO: 
POWERPIAY  INDUSTRIES,  P.O.  BOX  383E, 
PORTAGE  LA  PRARIE,  MB,  RIN  3B7 


Is  your  idea 
of  luxury 
macaroni  and 
cheese? 


There's  nothing  wrong  with  a  hearty  serving  of  "Student  Helper," 
but  you  should  be  able  to  afford  some  variety  on  your  plate.  That's 
why  you  should  check  out  Bank  of  Montreal's  new  Student  Loan. 

You  can  apply  for  a  loan  of  up  to  $5,000  for  each  year  of  5  years 
of  undergraduate  study,  up  to  $20,000  in  total,  and  up  to  $10,000 
for  2  years  of  post-graduate  studiesr  You'll  be  taking  advantage  of 
special  student  interest  rates,  and  you  just  have  to  make  interest 
payments  while  you're  still  in  school.  You'll  also  get  a  quick  answer 
to  your  loan  request. 

To  fmd  out  more,  just  drop  by  your  nearest  Bank  of  Montreal 
branch.  And  while  you're  there,  ask  us  how  else  we  can  ease 
the  pressure— a  discount  on  day-to-day  banking,  special  Bank  of 
Montreal  MasterCard'  cards,  and  more.  You  might  fmd  it  easier 
to  balance  your  account  and  your  meals. 


St.  George  &  Bloor     College  &  Beverley     Bloor  &  Bay 
867-4663  979-2721  927-5915 


•Available  lo  full-lime  sludenls.  enlering  any  year  of  post-secondarj  education  ai  a  recognized  Canadian  communily  college 
university,  or  polytechnical  school.  Bank  of  Montreal  eligibility  and  credit  requirements  must  be  met  See  your  branch  for 
complete  details. "  MasterCard  is  a  registered  trade  mark  ofMasterCard  Imernational  Inc.  Bank  of  Montreal  is  a  registered  user 


Bank  Of  Montreal 


IT  is  POSSIBLE 


Afua  Cooper. 


(J.L  Hodgins) 


Acknowledging  blacks  in 
Canadian  iiistory 

New  course  first  of 
its  l(ind  at  U  of  T 

BY  Helen  Suk 

For  the  first  lime,  a  course  in  Canadian  black  history  is  being  offered 
at  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies. 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  Canadian  black  history,  and  will  be 
instructed  by  Afua  Cooper,  a  U  of  T  Ph.D  doctoral  student. 

Cooper  is  disappointed  thai  courses  in  Canadian  black  history  are 
so  uncommon  at  most  universities,  including  U  of  T. 

"We  are  so  obsessed  with  the  so-called  duality,  the  two  solitudes 

-  the  French  and  the  British,"  she  says.  "[It]  has  dominated  Canadian 
historiography  for  so  long." 

Although  Cooper  recognizes  that  approaches  to  Canadian  history 
are  slowly  changing,  she  says  she  still  finds  most  Canadians  are  ignorant 
about  the  Black  experience  in  Canada. 

For  this  rca.son,  she  felt  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  course. 

"People  ought  to  know  that  black  people  didn't  come  to  Canada  in 
the  1950s,"  Cooper  says. 

"When  Canadians  think  of  black  history,  they  immediately  think  of 
American  history."  Cooper  says  this  is  misleading. 

"As  far  as  recorded  history  is  concerned,  Canadian  black  history 
goes  back  as  far  as  1604." 

The  first  black  Canadians  came  with  English  and  French  settlers  in 
the  17th  and  ISthcenturies.  Later,  blacks  formed  a  large  portion  of  the 
Loyalists  streaming  north  from  the  American  colonies  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The  ignorance  to  black  culture  in  Canada  is  due  to  the  self-righteous 
attitudes  many  Canadians  express  when  they  compare  our  history  to 
that  of  Americans,  she  said. 

We  believe  Canada  has  always  been  egalitarian  in  its  treatment 
towards  minorities,  she  said. 

"When  we  come  to  the  issue  of  race  relations,  we  like  to  say  that 
slavery  existed  in  the  US,  but  sometimes  without  wanting  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  also  existed  in  Canada,"  she  says. 

According  to  Cooper,  the  unwillingness  of  Canadians  to  think  of 
black  history  as  something  Canadian  is  also  due  to  the  overpowering 
influence  of  American  culture  over  Canada's. 

"We  have  an  inferiority  complex,  a  colonial  mentality,"  she  said. 

Cooper  also  favours  teaching  more  black  history  in  general  Canadian 
history  courses. 

"I'm  all  for  integrating  histories,  because  then  you  will  begin  to  see 
the  connection...  all  the  parts  will  fit  into  a  larger  whole." 

But  Arthur  Silver,  a  professor  of  Canadian  history  at  U  of  T,  says 
that  black  history  is  not  entirely  absent  in  courses  at  this  university. 

"Canadian  historians  have  been  very  conscious  of  this  [black 
history],"  Silver  says.  'They  were  writing  about  it  in  the  sixties." 

U  of  T  s  department  of  history  does  include  black  and  other  ethnic 
histories  in,  for  example,  the  fourth-year  course  on  immigrant  waves 
to  Canada,  says  Silver. 

Nor  does  Silver  deny  the  presence  of  an  early  black  presence  in 
Canada. 

"Whether  or  not  it  is  sufficiently  dealt  with  is  another  question," 
Silver  says. 

The  Canadian  black  history  course  being  offered  this  year  is  a  non- 
credit  course. 

Topics  to  be  studied  include:  the  black  Loyalists,  refugees,  streams 
of  migration,  Canadian  black  domestic  and  communal  1  i  fe,  and  black  art 
andculture.  The  course  will  alsoexplorc  Canadian  anti-black  sentiment 

-  past,  present,  and  future.  ' 
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OlSE  and  U  at  T  merger  at  a  deadlock 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Sept.  16  deadline  for  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  merger  came  and 
went  without  a  decision. 

"Most  people  expected  the  deadline 
to  come  and  go,"  says  Holly  Baincs, 
president  of  the  Graduate  Students' 
Association  at  OISE.  "There  were  not 
any  face-to-face  meetingis  for  most  of 
July  and  all  of  August." 

Last  February,  education  minister 
David  Cooke  requested  that  the  two 
institutions,  which  are  located  right  next 
to  each  other  in  downtown  Toronto, 
consider  merging  to  cut  costs. 

But  neither  institution  could  agree  on 
the  conditions  of  the  merger.  Faculty  and 
staff  of  both  institutions  are  concerned 
about  potential  layoffs,  and  the  institute 
wanted  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy  than 
U  of  T  desired. 

Following  the  passing  of  the  deadline, 
OISE  has  requested  the  appointment  of 
a  provincial  mediator  in  hopes  of  reaching 
some  agreement  in  the  future. 

Both  parties  were  firm  in  their  posi- 
tions and  unwilling  to  budge,  said  Baines. 

"OISE  chose  to  request  a  mediator 
because  there  was  not  enough  move- 
ment," says  Baines. 

OISE  has  sent,  along  with  their  request 
for  the  help  of  a  mediator,  a  list  of  poten- 
tial referees  they  feel  would  be  com- 


pletely impartial. 

According  to  Baines,  the  list  includes 
some  'big-wigs'  such  as  Steven  Lewis, 
formeriy  Canada's  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Baines  said  the  mediator  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  respected  by  the  ministry  of 
education  and  the  institutions  involved, 
and  must  be  unbiased  in  their  interests 
and  fair. 

"We  wanted  to  take  a  pro-active 


stance,"  says  Baines.  "We  didn't  want 
to  wait  and  see." 

U  of  T  is  waiting  to  see  what  the 
minister  has  to  say  about  the  OISE  pro- 
posal for  mediation. 

"We  are  waiting  to  hear  something 
from  the  minister,"  says  Ann  Miller, 
associate  dean  at  the  faculty  of  education 
at  U  of  T.  "I  know  he  has  not  yet  agreed 
to  the  mediation  request.  We  will  have  to 
wait." 


Robert  Prichard,  president  of  U  of  T, 
said  U  of  T  was  still  committed  to  merg- 
ing with  the  institute,  as  requested  by 
education  minister  David  Cooke  last  year. 

"We've  tried  to  conduct  this  process 
in  a  fair  and  consistent  matter,"  said 
Prichard.  "We're  committed  to  make 
this  work." 

"Both  OISE  and  ourselves  have  indi- 
cated our  intention  and  interest  in  inte- 
grating," agrees  Miller. 


"I  think  integration  is  a  good  thing.  But 
how  it  will  happen,  that  is  what  we  are 
not  in  agreement  over." 

"Although  no  specific  dates  have  been 
set,"  continues  Miller,  "Everybody  is 
wanting  things  to  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible." 

Kruger  says  a  merger  is  still  possible. 

"I  hope  the  merger  will  go  through," 
says  Kruger.  "But  it  will  only  be  under 
certain  considerations." 


Rainforest  will  disappear  in  30  years,  says  Greenpeace 

Eco-feminist  speaks  on  Clayoquot  Sound 


BY  Catherine  Hunt 

Over  100  people  gathered  on  Thursday 
evening,  in  the  George  Ingnatieff  theatre, 
to  hear  eco-feminist  Tzeporah  Bcrman 
speak  on  the  logging  of  Clayoquot  Sound. 

Last  summer  Berman,  a  former  U  of  T 
student,  helped  organize  a  protest  in- 
volving 1 2,000  people  to  protect  more  of 
the  Clayoquot  Sound  area.  Over  850 
people  were  arrested  in  the  protests 
against  logging  of  the  rainforest. 

Berman  described  the  protests  and  the 
resulting  mass  arrests.  "(It  was]  one  of 
the  largest  incidences  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence in  Canadian  history." 

Berman  said  the  protests  were  notable 


If  profs  don't  like  students'  reviews, 
they  don  7  get  published 

Professors  pull  out 
of  Anti-calendar 

BY  Eric  Squair 

their  courses  reviewed  in  the  Anti-calendar,  if  they  receive  bad  reviews  by  their 
students. 

The  Anti-calendar,  put  out  each  year  by  the  Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union, 
rates  professors  based  on  student  evaluations. 

Two  years  ago,  the  faculty  of  arts  and  science  made  the  student  evaluation  process 
mandatory  for  all  arts  and  science  courses.  Previously,  professors  were  under  no 
obligation  to  submit  to  student  evaluation.  The  surveys,  whether  or  not  they  are 
published  in  \ht  Anti-calendar,  go  on  the  professors'  permanent  record,  to  be  referred 
to  in  promotion  and  tenure  reviews.  The  results  of  these  surveys  are  the  property 
of  the  professor.  Each  professor  has  the  right  to  refuse  publication  of  his  or  her 
evaluation. 

Terry  Buckland,  the  editor  of  \he  Anti-calendar,  says  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  professors  don't  want  their  reviews  made  public. 

"There  are  some  who  don't  agree  in  principle,  and  some  have  had  bad  reviews  in 
the  past,  and  don't  want  it  to  happen  again,"  says  Buckland. 

Professors  who  opt  out  of  having  their  evaluations  published  disagree  with  the 
process  of  evaluation,  said  Buckland. 

Mounir  Abouhaidar,  a  botany  professor,  refused  to  have  the  results  of  his 
evaluation  published.  He  says  tougher  professors,  who  challenge  their  students,  tend 
to  receive  poor  evaluations. 

The  evaluation  process  is  open  to  manipulation  and  does  not  necessarily  reOect 
the  quality  of  instruction,  he  said. 

"You  can  market  yourself  to  get  agood  review,  but  marketing  is  one  thing  and  being 
a  good  teacher  is  another,"  said  Abouhaidar. 

Students  tend  to  confuse  difficult  course  work  with  poor  teaching  ability,  says 
Abouhaidar. 

"When  the  students  get  lower  marks,  it's  the  fault  of  the  professor,"  he  said. 

Peter  Harris,  assistant  deanof  arts  and  science,  who  helped  to  introduce  mandatory 
professor  evaluations,  says  he  understands  professors'  concerns  with  fairness, 
especially  since  the  results  go  on  professors'  records. 

"Because  they  are  now  a  part  of  the  professors'  dossier  and  can  be  made  part  of 
the  merit  and  promotion  process,  professors  are  anxious  to  make  sure  they  are 
properiy  evaluated,"  says  Harris. 

The  recording  of  professor  evaluation  results  by  the  faculty  has  not  changed  the 
promotion  and  tenure  processes  significantly,  said  Harris. 

Ralph  Lindheim,  an  associate  professor  in  the  department  of  Slavic  languages  and 
literature  who  opted  out  of  having  his  course  evaluations  published,  agrees. 

"Evaluations  are  quite  often  based  on  the  entertainment  value  of  lectures,"  says 
Lindheim. 

But  professors  who  opt  out  of  course  evaluations  are  being  unfair  to  students,  says 
Rosie  Matharu,  president  of  the  Indian  Students'  Association. 

"I  think  [evaluations]  should  be  mandatory,"  Matharu  says.  "I've  found  ihe Anti- 
calendar  useful  for  the  courses  I'm  taking,  and  I  think  it's  a  useful  tool  for  students 
to  avoid  a  bad  professor." 

The  majority  of  professors  agree  to  have  their  evaluations  published  in  the  Anti- 
calendar,  said  Buckland. 

"It  helps  us,  because  it  brings  more  students  to  our  class,"  said  Hadia  Shakecl, 
a  professor  in  the  department  of  Middle  East  and  Islamic  studies. 

The  Anti-calendar  has  been  published  since  1 98 1 .  Student  evaluations  have  been 
collected  informally  and  published  by  the  respective  course  unions  since  the  mid- 
sixties.  Surveys  are  standardized  for  all  courses,  and  include  sections  on  workload, 
grading  practices,  teaching  and  communication  skills  of  the  professor  and  the  overall 
learning  experience,  according  to  Jane  Seto,  administrative  officer  for  ASSU. 


because  of  the  media  attention  they  drew 
to  a  previously  ignored  issue. 

"Freedom  is  the  ability  to  stand  up 
and  say  ~No,  this  is  wrong'.  We  not  only 
have  the  right  to  [do  this],  we  have  a 
responsibility  to,"  says  Berman. 

Many  people  think  logging  provides 
essential  jobs  and  perceive  environmen- 
talists as  spoiled  brats,  says  Berman. 

Anita  Krajnc,  a U  of  T student  arrested 
•  in  the  protests,  says  people  misperceive 
environmentalists'  messages. 

Krajnc,  who  was  fined  $500  and  has  a 
permanent  criminal  record  as  a  result  of 
the  protests,  says  the  idea  of  saving 
Clayoquot  moved  people  like  herself  and 
Berman.  She  said  it  is  wrong  to  see 
Clayoquot  as  just  a  bunch  of  environ- 
mentalists fighting  against  loggers  who 
want  jobs. 

"That's  a  myth  to  be  overturned.  Jobs 
and  the  environment  go  hand  in  hand... 
Environmentalists  want  to  create  more 
jobs  through  eco-forestry." 

Clayton  Ruby,  a  human  rights  lawyer, 
says  loggers  often  support  the  logging 
companies  against  the  environmentalists 
out  of  economic  necessity. 

"They  [the  loggers]  want  jobs,  and 
they've  thrown  their  lot  in  with  the 
companies." 

Krajnc  says  loggers  are  put  out  of  work 
by  the  very  companies  they  defend. 

"In  the  eighties  between  10,000  and 
1 5,000jobs  were  lost  to  mechanization," 
she  said. 

However,  according  to  Ruby,  the  log- 
gers find  it  easier  to  blame  the  environ- 
mentalists than  their  employers. 

Berman  said  society  as  a  whole  was  to 
blame  for  the  rapaciousness  of  the  logging 
companies. 

"There  is  something  wrong  when  we 
assume  we  have  the  right  to  be  the  world' s 
most  ferocious  consumers",  she  said. 

Logging  destroys  the  environment, 
forcing  animals  to  find  new  homes  and 
possibly  causing  extinctions,  says 
Berman.  It  permanently  alters  the  land- 
scape, causing  erosion  and  changing 
weather  patterns.  Logging  drastically 
changes  the  local  environment,  she  says. 

"Just  walking  into  a  clear-cut,  you  can 
feel  the  heat",  she  says. 

Because  of  this,  Berman  says  it  is 


Tzeporah  Berman. 

important  to  save  Clayoquot  because  a 
forest  managed  by  logging  companies 
docs  not  provide  the  same  environment 
in  this  complex  ecosystem  as  the  old- 
growth  forest  does. 

The  ex-protesters  also  criticize  British 
Columbia' s  NDP  government  for  siding 
with  the  logging  industry.  The  B.C.  gov- 
ernment now  owns  four  per  cent  of 
MacMillian  Bloedel,  the  largest  logging 
company,  according  to  Greenpeace. 

Clayoquot  Sound  is  one  of  the  largest 


(Jan  Becker) 

remaining  intact  temperate  rainforests  in 
the  world.  Trees  in  the  area  stand  hun- 
dreds of  feet  high  and  can  be  over  1 ,000 
years  old.  More  than  70,000  visitors 
come  to  the  area  each  year. 

According  to  Greenpeace,  in  30  years 
all  the  unprotected  areas  of  Clayoquot 
will  be  logged.  The  only  areas  remaining 
will  be  the  protected  reserves. 

Currently,  less  than  a  quarter,  or 42,000 
of  the  160,000  hectares,  of  Clayoquot  is 
protected  from  logging. 


Violence  erupts  in  battle  of 
the  College  Street  bookstores 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

An  employee  of  Discount  Textbooks 
was  physically  assaulted  by  an  employee 
of  the  U  of  T  Bookstore  in  the  latest 
incident  of  a  long-standing  feud. 

On  the  morning  of  Sept.  15,  Zhong 
Guo,  51,  was  distributing  flyers  outside 
the  St.  George  street  entrance  to  the 
Koffler  Centre  when  a  receiver  from  the 
campus  store  began  shouting  at  him  to 
"Go  away!"  and  bodily  removed  him 
from  the  steps. 

According  to  Guo,  the  employee  then 
pushed  him  along  the  sidewalk  and  kicked 
him  several  times. 

Guo,  a  professor  of  economics  from 
China,  speaks  little  English  and  says  he 
was  unable  to  protest. 

Guo  said  that  he  later  went  into  the 


bookstore  and  confronted  the  employee. 

"All  the  staff  were  astonished,"  Guo 
said.  "I  asked  him  and  many  [of  the]  staff 
for  his  name,"  he  said.  "No  one  would 
give  it  to  me." 

The  receiver  then  apologized  pro- 
fusely, Guo  said,  and  he  is  therefore  not 
going  to  press  charges. 

Ann  Corbitt,  manager  of  Discount 
Textbooks,  said  the  store  will  file  a  griev- 
ance with  the  university  administration. 

"We'll  complain  to  [university  presi- 
dent] Robert  Prichard,"  Corbitt  said. 

Campus  bookstore  manager  Ron 
Johnson  said  his  employee's  conduct 
was  "pretty  stupid." 

However,  Johnson  says,  since  the  in- 
cident occurred  while;the  bookstore  em- 
ployee was  on  a  break,  and  since  Guo  has 
not  pressed  charges,  he  is  currently  un- 
certain what  action  the  bookstore  will 


take. 

"It  happened  while  the  employee  was 
on  his  own  time,"  said  Johnson.  "Le- 
gally, nothing  has  transpired  and  nothing 
will  transpire." 

"I  have  to  work  out  if  this  is  a  discipli- 
nary situation  or  not;  I  haven't  decided 
how  to  proceed,"  Johnson  concluded. 

Discount  Textbooks  has  operated 
across  the  street  from  the  Koffler  Centre 
for  ten  years. 

Owner  Robert  Beaudin  periodically 
visits  the  campus  store. 

On  the  last  two  occasions  Beaudin  was 
at  the  campus  store,  he  was  escorted 
away  by  Metro  police. 

Beaudin  will  face  a  court  date  for  a 
trespassing  charge  later  this  month. 

Both  Beaudin  and  Johnson  say  that 
each  store  has  made  the  other  the  subject 
of  frequent  harassment. 
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Media  practicing  yellow  journalism,  shop  owners  say 

Cops  punish  S&Mers  (and  they  love  it) 


CITY 


BY  Dario  p.  Del  Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

Media  coverage  of  a  Sept.  15  bust  of 
Madame  DeSade's  House  of  Eroticism 
has  angered  a  leader  of  the  sado-maso- 
chist  community. 

Robert  Dante,  editor  of  Boudoir  Noir, 
a  leather-fetish-consensual  S&M  maga- 
zine, complains  reports  of  the  arrest, 
wrongly  depicted  S&M  as  illegal. 

The  police  and  the  media  colluded 
togetherto  give  abad  impression  of  legal, 
consensual  S&M,  says  Dante. 

"The  articles  indicate  that  because 
S&M  is  going  on,  that  automatically 
[means]  prostitution  is  going  on,"  said 
Dante.  ■■■■■■■■■■■ 

York  Re- 
gional Police 
charged  four 
people  with 
keeping  a  com-  ■■■■■■■■■■« 
mon  bawdy-house  and  one  with  being 
"found-in  doing  something,"  according 
to  sergeant  Norm  Miles  of  York  Regional 
Police. 

TheToronto  Sun,  CITY-TV,  andCTV 
covered  the  arrests  with  photos  display- 
ing S&M  aids. 

Miles  said  that  the  police  were  only 
concerned  that  prostitution  took  place. 

"There  were  circumstances  to  make 
the  inference  that  the  premises  were  ha- 
bitually being  used  as  a  place  of  prostitu- 
tion," said  Miles. 

But  Dante  said  that  the  police  were 
motivated  to  shock  the  public  by  dis- 
playing S&M  gear. 

"If  it  was  a  clean  bust,  that  is  alto- 
gether a  different  story,"  said  Dante. 
"I'm  sure  that  the  police  also  found  TV 
sets,  cooking  utensils,  and  soap  and  [the 
police]  didn't  parade  that  stuff  out." 

Dante  said  that  the  display  of  the 


equipment  has  serious  repercussions  to 
those  who  practice  consensual  S&M. 

"The  showing  of  S&M  gear  was  to 
show  evidence  of  depravity,"  he  said. 
"It  will  force  those  who  are  a  little  kinky 
to  remain  in  their  closets  by  being  put 
with  drug  users  and  prostitutes. 

"The  S&M  and  fetish  community  arc 
where  the  homosexuals  were  in  the 
1950s." 

But  Miles  said  that  the  police  were 
only  doing  their  job. 

"We  don't  care  what  goes  on  in  a 
person's  private  residence,"  said  Miles. 
"But  when  a  place  is  being  run  like  a 
bawdy  house,  in  a  nice  community,  then 
there's  a  problem." 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■a  George 

■  Christopoulos, 
£7  ^  ly^     m  writer  of  the 
1  Vf^yJlx      ■  Sun  report. 


■  ■■■■■■■■■■■  "S&M  is 
not  against  the  law,"  said  Christopoulos. 
"But  when  money  is  being  exchanged  it 
may  not  be  like  prostitution,  but  there  is 
a  fine  line,  and  if  it  is  against  the  law,  then 
it  is  against  the  law." 

But  Christopoulos  admitted  that  the 
Sun's  coverage  was  meant  to  be  justifi- 
ably shocking. 

"A  lot  of  people  were  shocked  that 
this  type  of  behavior  was  happening  on 
their  street  and  that  people  were  paying 
$500  to  get  spanked  and  then  walk  out  as 
if  nothing  happened,"  said 
Christopoulos. 

But  Ian  Harvey,  Toronto  Sun  column- 
ist, said  that  the  police  played  up  the 
situation. 

"A  show  and  tell  was  put  on  by  the 
York  Regional  Police  that  this  was  a 
cutting  edge,  kinky  situation,"  said 
Harvey.  "It  is  news,  it  is  sensational  and 
we  played  it  up  for  what  it  is  by  respond- 


ing to  the  way  the  police  set  it  up." 

But  Dante  said  both  the  media  and  the 
police  are  responsible  for  perpetrating 
negative  stereotypes. 

"If  the  police  did  not  think  they  would 
get  the  response  they  wanted  they  would 
not  call  these  types  of  press  confer- 
ences," said  Dante. 

"The  press  is  making  light  on  what  is 
a  serious  infringement  on  [  the  S&M  com- 
munity's]  liberty." 


Miles  said  police  were  simply  doing 
their  job  in  closing  down  a  bawdy  house 
in  existence  for  at  least  18  months. 

"Sex  was  taking  place  because  there 
was  enough  evidence  to  convince  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  to  obtain  a  search  war- 
rant," said  Miles. 

"Running  any  business  out  of  some- 
one's house  will  cause  problems,"  said 
Miles.  "The  [S&M'ers]  should  go 
someplace  such  as  downtown  or  in  in- 


dustrialized areas,  not  next  to  nice 
houses." 

Cheryl  Anganoo,  Bryan  Harris,  Maria 
Magotti,  and  Terri  Bedford  were  all 
charged  with  keeping  a  common  bawdy 
house. 

According  to  a  Sept.  17  Toronto  Sun 
article,  the  S&M  shop  serviced  clients  by 
using  hands,  leather  straps,  paddles  and 
bamboo  sticks  on  bare  buttocks,  for  a 
price:  between  $150  to  $500. 


Ontario  hemp  store  owners 
cry  harassment  over  raids 


MONTREAL(CUP)— Ontario  police  are 
starting  to  enforce  a  10-year  old  federal 
anti-drug  promotion  law  which  has  pre- 
viously not  been  used. 

Last  month,  police  across  Ontario 
raided  stores  that  distribute  hemp  litera- 
ture and  other  hemp-related  products, 
with  police  officers  confiscating  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise. 

According  to  Mike  Bourque  of  the 
Help  End  Marijuana  Prohibition  cam- 
paign, the  recent  raids  are  "harassment, 
plain  and  simple ...  The  law  won't  stand 
up.  The  hemp  stores  in  Ontario  are  being 
harassed  out  of  business." 

The  raids  were  carried  out  under  sec- 
tion 462.2  of  the  Criminal  Code,  which 
states  that  "everyone  who  knowingly 
imports  into  Canada,  exports  from 
Canada,  manufactures,  promotes,  or  sells 
instruments  or  literature  for  illicit  drUg 
use  is  guilty  of  an  offence  and  is  liable  on 
summary  conviction." 

The  100%  Hemp  Company,  a  hemp 


advocacy  store  in  Kingston,  was  raided 
on  Aug.  30.  Owner  Jeff  Pross  calls  the 
raid  unjustified  and  ridiculous. 

"[Officers]  came  in  and  took  approxi- 
mately $500  retail  worth  of  stuff.  That 
entails  books,  including  books  that  are 
available  at  the  Kingston  Public  Library. 
They  took  t-shirts,  cigarette  papers,  stick- 
ers, newspaper  articles  off  my  wall,  pipes 
and  bracelets,"  Pross  said. 

Pross  said  he  is  not  promoting  the  use 
of  marijuana  as  an  illicit  drug. 

"I've  never  told  anyone  to  smoke  it," 
he  said. 

Pross  added  that  the  raid  came  after 
police  had  informed  him  that  he  wasn't  in 
any  legal  trouble. 

"When  we  opened,  we  paid  a  lawyer 
to  go  to  the  various  police  forces,  tell 
them  what  we  were  about  to  do  and  ask 
if  there  was  any  problem  with  that.  They 
said  as  long  as  we  were  not  selling  drugs, 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do,"  Pross 
said. 


"Maybe  we're  getting  too  organized 
as  a  legalization  movement,"  he  said. 

Shakedown  Street,  a  Kitchener  store, 
had  been  selling  hemp  literature  for  two 
years  before  being  raided  on  Aug.  4. 
Police  officers  confiscated  $4,000  worth 
of  books,  but  later  returned  them  due  to 
an  illegal  seizure,  said  owner  Bob  Lazic. 

Lazic  had  also  contacted  police  before 
opening  his  store. 

"I  went  right  down  to  the  main  police 
station  and  they  said  it's  all  right  as  long 
as  you're  not  using  [the  information  in 
the  books],"  said  Lazic. 

Despite  Charges  pending.  Shakedown 
Street  is  still  selling  the  material  that  was 
confiscated  and  then  returned  to  them. 

"When  they  gave  us  our  books  back, 
they  said  it's  still  illegal  to  sell  them  and 
we  could  get  charged  again,"  Lazic  said. 

Lazic  maintains  that  the  publ  icity  from 
the  raids  has  been  a  good  thing:  "It' s  been 
helping  our  business,"  he  said. 
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Recruiting  in  tlie  streets 


Cult-like  tactics  attract  the  vulnerable  at  university  campuses 


BY  Christopher  Poulo 
Varsity  Staff 


Alone,  coming  oul  of  a  long  term  relationship  with 
his  partner,  and  in  a  slate  of  despair,  Paul  Grosswald 
had  nowhere  to  turn.  Approached  one  evening  in  the 
street  by  a  friendly  face  who  asked  him  to  fill  out  a 
personality  test,  Paul  had  no  idea  meeting  this 
stranger  would  alter  his  life  forever. 

The  friendly  stranger  had  a  consoling  ear.  He  told 
Paul  he  was  special,  worthy  and  not  alone  in  the 
world.  The  stranger  asked  him  to  meet  with  others 
who  felt  as  he  did,  but  felt  empowered  as  a  group, 
ready  to  meet  life's  challenges. 

The  stranger's  group  of  friends  welcomed  Paul 
with  open  arms.  They  inundated  him  with  words  of 
praise,  love  and  assurance.  They  boosted  his  self- 
confidence  when  Paul  felt  he  had  none. 

Paul  had  no  idea  that  this  group  was  playing  on  his 
insecurities.  He  was  asked  to  recount  unpleasant 
experiences  from  his  past  over  and  over  again.  After 
several  hours  of  this,  Paul  entered  into  what  he  now 
describes  as  a  subtle  hypnotic  trance.  His  feelings  of 
anger  and  sadness  subsided  until  he  eventually 
entered  into  a  state  of  euphoria.  There  was  no  alcohol 
and  no  drugs,  but  he  felt  high. 

"It's  almost  like  you're  stoned  on  drugs.  You  get 
this  really  euphoric  feeling.  You're  bouncing  off  the 
walls.  You've  got  this  high,  but  you  haven't  taken 
any  drugs." 

Paul  soon  became  hooked  on  the  group.  He  quit 
school,  ignored  his  family,  his  friends  and  look  the 
group  up  on  their  offer  of  employment.  No  one  else 
could  offer  Paul  what  the  group  did. 

Paul's  parents  were  desperate.  He  had  literally 
dropped  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  After  no  contact 
with  him  for  months,  Paul's  parents  took  drastic 
measures.  Once  they  had  located  his  whereabouts, 
they  drove  for  hours  to  where  he  was  staying.  Armed 
with  professional  exit  counsellors,  family  and  friends, 


they  confronted  Paul.  Reluctantly,  Paul  consented 
tocounselling  and  after  one  year,  he  was  emotionally 
freed  from  the  group's  control  and  ready  to  start  life 
anew. 

Paul  Grosswald' s  story  may  sound  like  a  bad 
made  for  TV  movie,  but  hisexperience  was  very  real. 
Paul  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scientology  for 
six  months. 

Paul's  story  is  familiar  to  many  survivors  of 
groups  that  aggressively  recruit  and  keep  their  mem- 
bers. Former  members  of  groups  like  Opus  Dei,  the 
Church  of  Christ  (Boston  Movement),  and  the 
followers  of  Frederick  Lenz  have  similar  tales  to  tell. 
Devotees  of  these  groups  call  them  safe  havens,  or 
new  forms  of  religion,  but  many  ex-members  call 
them  cults. 

Groups  that  practice  aggressive  recruitment  are 
particularly  common  on  university  campuses  this 
time  of  year.  Many  returning  students  are  ap- 
proached by  people  inviting  them  to  religious  read- 
ings, social  events,  or  study  groups. 

Not  all  of  these  groups  are  considered  to  use  cult- 
like tactics.  However,  many  people  don't  realize 
that  they've  joined  a  possibly  destructive  group 
until  it's  too  late. 

But  while  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  group 
or  that  group  is  a  cult,  it's  not  difficult  to  examine  a 
group  to  determine  whether  it  displays  cult-like 
behaviour,  says  David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  for  student  affairs  at  U  of  T. 

'The  way  a  group  behaves  is  very  much  depend- 
ent upon  its  individual  members,"  explains  Neelands. 
"It's  very  important  to  talk  about  kinds  of  behav- 
iour. 

"When  it's  too  good  to  be  true;  when  you've 
discovered  a  group  that's  too  perfect;  when  you've 
discovered  a  group  that  tells  you  there  are  no 
ambiguities;  when  you've  di.scovered  a  group  thai 
requires  your  absolute  devotioH  and  tells  j«>u  not  to 
trust  the  people  that  you've  trusted  before.  That's 


a  kind  of  global  [dangerous]  behaviour." 
Be  cautious,  suggests  Neelands. 

Recruitment 

Often,  groups  that  use  cult-like  tactics  are  secre- 
tive about  their  identity.  For  instance,  the  Boston 
Movement  of  the  Church  of  Christ  doesn't  call  itself 
that:  it's  recruiters  say  they  arc  from  "Christian 
Advance."  As  a  result,  people  are  often  simply 
unaware  that  the  group  they '  re  joining  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  coercive  tactics,  says  Debbie  Ham,  student 


affairs  officer  at  York  University. 

"They  never  say  to  the  person  'We're  from  this 
organization' .  They  usually  say  'Hey,  we're  abunch 
of  students.  We  want  to  get  together;  it's  social,'  and 
you  never  know  half  the  time  who  you've  been 
talking  to,"  continues  Ham. 

Recruiters  often  never  identify  themselves  until 
it's  too  late,  and  you're  already  involved,  says 
Neelands. 

"Individuals  [recruiters]  don't  have  a  badge  on 
saying  'I'm  a  part  of  this  or  I'm  a  part  of  that'.  Most 


JUSTIFICATIONS  AND  RESPONSES 


"You  have  got  to  put  God  before  friends  and 
family.  I  sit  down  with  [a  new  member]  and  show 
htm  the  Bible  and  what  God  expects  of  him.  If  it 
^  comes  down  to  the  wire  and  you  have  to  choose, 
you  ha  ve  to  choose  God ...  I  have  friendswhoarenot 
members  of  the  group  but  f  don 't  spend  a  lol  of  time 
with  them  because  my  purpose  is  to  make  Chris- 
tians. Everybody  needs  to  be  saved." 

U  of  T  Church  of  Christ  recruiter  Sean  Peel. 
1992. 

"Below  the  surface  of  the  'fun,  easy-going,  infor- 
mal group  discussions'  is  the  first  step  in  the  brain- 
washing process.  Members  call  the  shots  and  deny 
recruits  their  personal  opinions  because  members 
are  the  only  true  'ambassadors  of  Christ.'" 

Ex-Church  of  Christ  member  Christine 
Bntggemann,  1990. 

"You're  forced  to  try  and  get  more  people  to  join 
their  activities.  It's  really  massive  propagandiz- 
ing." 

Ex-Opus  Dei  member  Ann  Schweninger,  1994. 

"Afterihrecorfourniinutcsof watching  [Frederick 
Lcnz)  mcdilaie,  the  room  started  getting  foggy.  I 


remember  thinking  I  was  not  in  control.  When  he 
smiled,  I  smiled  back." 

Anonymous  U  of  T  student  who  attended  a 
Centre  for  Meditative  Arts  dinner.  1993. 

"If  Jesus  chose  someone  for  you  and  you  believed 
in  Jesus,  would  you  refuse?" 

U  of  T  Unification  Church  member  Sylvain 
Morin,  explaining  church  leader  Sun  Myung  Moon 's 
policy  of  marrying  people  who  have  never  met. 

"(  U  of  T  classes  are)  opening  up  some  very 
ancient  techniques  of  meditation.  ..techniques  that 
have  made  me  very  happy. ..If  you're  outside  the 
mainstream  in  anything,  like  religious  beliefs,  peo- 
ple are  going  to  try  and  do  this  [criticize.]  We  just 
sit  back  and  laugh  —  arc  people  going  to  believe 
this?" 

Centre  for  Meditative  Arts  instructor  atUofT 
Lea  Morrill.  1993. 

"If  you  were  to  go  to  ex-nuns  and  ex-priests  and 
ask  them  about  the  religious  life,  sorfie  would  be 
critical." 

Toronto  Opus  Dei  member  Fernando  Mignnne, 
1994. 


Ahhhh,  gee  Gumby,  I'm  bored. 

Me  too  Pokey...Say!  I  know  what  we 

can  do!  Let's  go  join  the  Varsity!  I 

But,  can  we  just  foi it? 


Sure.  Anyone  can.  All  we  have  to  do  is  drop  by 
44  St.  George  St.  or  call  979-2831  Sor  more  infor- 
mation. The  Varsity  is  always  looking  for  people 
to  write,  take  photos,  draw,  copy  edit  or  help  in 
production.  Let's  head  over  right  now! 


A 
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A6GRESSrVE  RECRUITERS  ON  CAMPUS 


sScveraf  grotqjs  that  currently  have  &  presence  on  or 
;  near  campas  have  been  critkiTed  by  anti-cttft 
acti  vis  tsfot  aggressive  recruJtroentandretewloBof 
nx  mb»s.  WhOeex-rnembefScall  themselves  cult 
•\-urviYor$  "  aarem  racodjers  see  ibek  groups  as 
ajiernalive  religions  or  form*  of  therapy. 

The  Cburch  of  Citiist  (Bostoa  Movement): 

Evangelist  Christians.  The  Chtirch  of  Christ's 
campus  cl!a{«BfS  go  under  the  name  Christian 
Advance.  Often  seen  on  carapus  streets  asking 
Isttatesnts  to  «tend  Wble  discussions  or  go  o«t  for 
•  coffee.  Banned  at  York  and  Ryerson.  they  are 
recognized  as  a  campus  &roup  by  U  of  T. 

NumeroBS  U  of  T  3ti»dent$  who  have  left  the 
Chuich  of  Christ  have  complained  that  the  group 
cuts  its  nwtnbers  off  from  family  and  friends.  In 
1990,  the  Council  on  Mind  Abuse  called  them  a 
"destructive  cult," 

The  Followers  of  Fredcrkk  Lcrcr:  At  U  of  T, 
they  call  themselves  the  Centre  for  Meditative 
Arts,  btit  the  group  also  uses  several  other  names. 
The  group  ftrflows  the  mediiati€«»  lechniqtKa  of 
Frederick  ''Tea  Master  Rama"  Lenz,  who  broke 
away  from  the  Hindu  fmlh  in  the  1 9TO»  to  form  his 
own  rdigious  group,  Lenz,  who  receives  millions 
from  his  followers  annaally,  is  considered  by  his 
followers  to  be  the  last  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 

Several  U  of  T  students  came  forward  last  year 
to  say  that  ihey  were  either  dragged  or  hypnoti7«d 
at  a  dinner  ten/,  held  In  Toronto.  The  group 
frequently  holds  meditation  courses  on  cair^us 
space,  and  advertises  them  widely. 

Opus  Del;  A  pj^alfy-approved  prelature  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Opus  Dei  has  been  accused  in  <he 
'  United  States  and  Britainof  aggressively  recruiting 

of  the  recruitment  actually  goes  on  before  any  group 
is  named,"  said  Neelands. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  practices,  both 
Ryerson  and  York  universities  have  strong  policies 
against  such  groups  recruiting  on  their  campuses.  U 
of  T  is  different:  administrators  say  that  banning 
groups  like  the  Church  of  Christ  would  contravene 
students'  freedom  of  religious  expression. 

Mike  Kropveld  is  executive  director  of  Info-Cull, 
a  Montreal-based  information  network  on  such 
groups. 

He  says  individuals  are  often  lured  into  friendly- 
sounding  groups,  but  come  to  regret  it. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  spot  a  member  of  these  groups, 
says  Kropveld. 

"People  have  the  impression  from  the  things 
they've  heard  that  they  11  notice  these  people  be- 
cause they'll  look  so  weird...  they'll  be  strange." 

"In  fact,  they'll  be  nice  and  friendly.  The  reason 
people  will  recruit  others  is  because  they  them- 
selves, as  members  of  groups,  believe  that  they  have 
the  truth  or  some  special  insight,  some  heightened 
awareness,  something  special  that  they  believe  is 
tnje  and  that  everyone  will  benefit  from  it." 

Ham  agrees.  "Most  people  in  our  society  have 
been  taught  to  not  really  question.  We  often  think 
'Oh,  this  person  is  really  nice...  how  can  1  question 
something  when  they  seem  so  sincere?'  It  starts  as 
a  friendship  and  once  they  have  that  trust,  then  they 
can  start  working  in  other  areas  to  gain  total  control 
of  the  person. 

"Most  people  say  'Who  can  it  happen  to  ?'  Well, 
it  can  happen  to  anyone." 

People  have  images  of  cult-like  recruitment  tactics 
as  brain-washing,  says  Kropveld,  but  in  reality  it  is 
much  more  subtle. 

"ll'sreally  whetheraconneciion  is  made,  whether 
you've  met  somebody  who  is  attracted  to  what  you 
have  to  offer  at  the  right  time  in  their  life. 

"If  everything  is  going  relatively  well  in  your  life, 
you're  probably  not  going  to  spend  so  much  time 
with  a  group,  whereas  if  you'  re  going  through  a  rough 
time  and  you're  alone,  you'll  be  more  apt  to  listen." 

And  you're  more  vulnerable  when  you're  ap- 
proached by  recruiters  alone,  says  Kropveld.  "When 
you're  in  a  group  of  friends,  you're  more  apt  to  raise 
questions,"  he  said. 

Predominant  reasons  for  joining  these  groups 
include  need  for  community ,  lack  of  self-esteem,  and 
a  desire  for  structure. 

Recruiters  will  often  target  lonely,  childlike  peo- 
ple; people  who  are  religiously  naive,  innocent  and 
inexperienced,  says  Bob  Shantz,  U  of  T's  campus 
chaplain. 

"Culls  provide  structure,  which  is  one  of  it's 
fundamental  strengths  and  weaknesses.  They  pro- 
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new  members  from  universities.  In  Canada,  the 
group  has  residences  near  McGill,  Ottawa  and 
Montreal  umversities.  Last  year,  the  Toronto 
branch,  which  calls  itself  the  Wellspring  Founda- 
tion,ac<fulredBwaitCollege,af<HTtierftt!Sbyterian 
church  residence  in  the  middle  of  thus  campus,  with 
plans  toconvert  it  intoa  men's  residence.  Opus  Dei 
members  adopt  a  serai-mcHtastic  form  of  life;  its 
opponents  say  it  cuts  members  oiT  from  their 
families. 

The  Otareh  nf  Sdentotogy:  Scientologists 
foQow  theteachjngsof  »>ft  writer L-  Ron  Hubbard, 
who  believed  hnmans  are  descended  from  space  ? 
aliens.  Much  of  iheir  practice  consists  of  removal  ; 
of"engtains" — negative  subconscious  energy-— 
through  therapy  and  confession  to  other 
ScierUologists,  Massively  wealthy,  the  Church  is 
best  known  fcffits  many  celebrity  metntoers  in  the 
United  States — actors  Tom  Cmise,  John  Travolta 
and  Kirstie  Alley  among  them. 

ia  Canatia,  Scientologists  keep  a  relatively  low 
profile.  The  Toronto  beadqnaners,  located  down 
Sl  May 's  Street  from  St .  Michael'sColtege.reli<s 
on  <irop-ins,  not  ag^ssivc  recruitment  of  new 
iflcmbers. 

The  Unjflcatloa  dmrch:  Church  memhers 
believe  their  South  Korean  leader.  Sun  Myung 
Moon,  is  the  Messiah.  The  unbcllevaNy  wealthy 
church  controlsunivcrsitics  and  newspapers  In  ti» 
United  States,  and  is  a  ra^or  donor  to  the  pohticai 
right.  At  U  of  T,  theUni  ftcation  Church  gocsunder 
the  name  of  CollegsatE  Associaion  forthe Research 
of  ftincipte*.  Widely  criticized  in  North  America 
for  cult-like  recruiting  and  retention,  the  Unifica- 
tion Church  is  now  concentrating  instead  on  ex- 
panding in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

vide  meanmg  in  a  meaningless  world,  order  in  a 
chaotic  world.  They  provide  food  for  a  hungry 
person,"  explains  Shantz. 

Shantz  compares  joining  such  a  group  to  falling  in 
love. 

"It  involves  people  telling  you  that  they  love  you. 
It's  like  what  a  lover  would  say  but  instead  of  just 
one  person,  it's  a  whole  community  saying  it," 
suggests  Shantz. 

Considering  this  comparison,  the  question  must 
be  asked:  what  is  the  harm? 

"The  harm  is  not  at  the  beginning  ,"  Kropveld 
stresses.  "That's  the  difficulty  because  if  the  harm 
was  right  there  at  the  beginning,  the  same  way  for 
example  that  you  got  into  a  relationship  with  a  man 
who  beats  women  and  at  the  first  meeting  he  beats 
you,  well  you  wouldn't  get  involved  with  him. 

"Physically,  those  are  things  that  rarely  go  on  in 
movements.  There's  actually  a  lot  of  expressions  of 
love,  concem,  caring,  touching  upon  areas  of  an 
individual's  interests  Unfonunately,  people  do  not 
ask  enough  questions  of  a  group. 

"The  pnmary  harm,  therefore,  is  if  it's  a  destruc- 
tive movement,  it  is  a  loss  of  individuality ,"  Kropveld 
continues.  "Other  aspects  can  be  psychological 
harm,  physical  harm,  which  is  a  potential  depending 
on  the  movement,  financial  exploitation,  separation 
from  family,  friends,  relationships  and  other  loved 
ones  as  well  as  career  and  schooling." 

Deprogramming 

For  those  who  choose  to  leave  one  of  these  groups, 
neither  the  decision,  nor  the  physical  act  of  leaving 
is  an  easy  one. 

"It's  very  difficult  to  get  out  because  there  are  too 
many  people  surrounding  them  to  let  them  get  out," 
states  Ham. 

Yet  even  when  the  group  does  not  physically 
prevent  an  individual  from  leaving,  it  is  still  not  an 
easy  task. 

'There  still  exists  a  certain  connection  emotion- 
ally. It's  often  hard  to  leave  due  to  guilt  or  fear," 
explains  Kropveld. 

"Leaving  is  more  a  psychological  or  emotional 
question.  I  would  raise  the  parallel  that  even  women 
who  are  battered  have  difficulty  leaving  a  relation- 
ship and  here,  with  cults,  we're  talking  about  an 
environment  where  there's  no  physical  abuse,  so  it' s 
also  very  difficult  to  leave." 

In  fact,  there  exists  only  two  ways  of  escaping  a 
cult,  says  Greg  Thomas,  student  council  vice-presi- 
dent at  Ryerson  Polylechnical  University. 

'The  one  way  of  leaving  is  called  a  'walk-away' 
where  someone  just  leaves  for  whatever  reason," 
explains  Thomas.  "A  'walk-away'  is  usually  when 
there's  some  other  innate  concem  that's  sponger 
than  the  power  of  mi  nd  control .  The 
other  method  is  called  'exilcounsel- 
ling,'  usually  the  only  way  people 
do  get  out." 

Paul  Grosswald,  who  personally 
exf)erienced  'exit  counselling,'  de- 
scribes it  as  akind  of  deprogramming. 

"What  the  exit  counsellors  basi- 
cally are  doing  is  providing  informa- 
tion to  the  cult  member  who  has 
been  deprived  of  it  because  the  cult 
is  controlling  their  information," 
said  Grosswald.  "The  cult  member 
can  now  think  about  things  to  make 
their  own  well-informed  decisions, 


whether  they  want  to  slay  in  the  group  or  whether 
they  want  to  leave." 

But  escaping  from  such  a  group  does  not  ensure 
a  life  of  happiness,  unaffected  by  the  experience. 

According  to  a  volunteer  from  the  Cult  Aware- 
ness Network  of  New  York,  former  members  often 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  haunted  by  guilt,  shame, 
and  horror. 

The  volunteer,  who  asked  not  to  be  named,  recalls 
one  encounter  with  a  man  who  had  escaped  a  cult. 

"I  realized  he  was  weeping  and  1  had  really 
uiggered  such  a  terrible  guilt  in  him  about  the  people 
that  he  had  recruited  and  when  he  came  out  and  saved 
his  life,  he  didn't  save  their  lives.  All  of  this  welled 
up  in  him  and  he  cried,"  she  remembers. 

What  is  a  cuit? 

When  trying  to  determine  if  a  movement  is  poten- 
tially dangeous,  there  are  often  noclear-cut  answers. 
Even  counsellors  display  a  reluctance  to  label  move- 
ments as  "cults." 

Kropveld  cau- 
tions that,  just  be- 
cause a  group  is  se- 
cretive, it  does  not 
mean  it's  danger- 
ous. 

"There  is  a  need 
lor  caution  be- 
cause there  is  a 
very  large  number 
of  new  movements 
that  have  sprung 
up  over  the  last  20 
or  30  years 
throughout  the 
world  and  they're 
not  necessarily  all 
cults,  "  explains 
Kropveld. 

"It's  important 
that  people  recog- 
nize that  cults  have 
to  be  evaluated  on 
a  one-by-one  ba- 
sis. Just  because  a 
group  is  different, 
because  they  es- 
pou.se  a  belief,  and 
that  seems  to  some- 
one as  su-ange  or 
different  from 
their  own,  does  noi 
necessarily  indi- 
cate that  it's  acult. 
It  may  just  be  dif- 
ferent," says 
Kropveld. 

Ham  agrees. 


"We  don't  necessarily  say  you're  a  cult  or  you're 
not  a  cult  because  that's  not  for  us  to  determine. 
Every  individual  should  determine  what  they  feel 
about  a  group." 

"When  I  think  about  it,  I  don't  know  of  any  group 
that  goes  around  advertising  itself  as  a  cult  because 
of  the  negative,  stereotypical  image  connected  with 
the  word,"  says  Kropveld. 

Individuals  often  have  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions about  any  particular  group,  he  says. 

"It's  always  interesting  how  people  spend  more 
time  before  buying  a  material  product  which  they  can 
get  a  reimbursement  on,  whereas  if  they're  talking 
about  getting  involved  in  a  movement  or  buying  into 
an  idea,  it' s  amazing  how  fast  people  make  decisions, 
which  can  be  a  lifelong  commitment,"  offers 
Kropveld. 

"Ultimately,  the  bottom  line,  I  would  say,  is  ask 
a  lot  of  questions,"  he  continues.  "If  it's  really  that 
wonderful,  then  it  should  look  that  good  after  you' ve 
asked  a  lot  of  questions." 


CULT  AWARENESS 


by  Boyone  who; 

-persists  in  lecturing  you  about  their  spiritual  or 
moral  valxies 

-causes  you  to  defend  your  own  sjHritual  or  moral 

-iONiies  you  to  a  study  group  or  social  gathering, 

md  won't  lake  no  for  an  answer 

-seems  unwilling  to  identify  the  group  they  are 

representing 

YOU  may  be  the  target  of  recruiters 

Who  is  most  vutsenbie?  Tbose  who  are: 

-recovering  lT(»n  a  pcnoasl  Cramna  (e.g.  death  or 

illness  of  someone  close) 

-average  or  above  average  intelligence 

-idealistic  and/or  intelleciuaHy  curious 

-in  a  state  of  tnmsilion  (rel^onship,  job,  school) 

Why  would  anyose  get  i8v<iveit? 

-they  are  recraited  while  they  are  in  a  vulnerable 
period  of  their  lives 

-they  are  impressed  with  the  friendliness  of  the 
recTuitra 

-tbey  fell  to  trust  thekr  first  instincts  aitA  doubts 
ri>oot  the  group 

-tbey  are  deceived  and  have  been  systematically 
entrapped  by  the  group 

-not  all  cults  are  religious  groups.  There  are  also 
politicalkSocial,  psychologieal  and  Saanclal  groups 
that  are  considered  culls.  What  these  groups  have 
in  common  arethccbaractciistics  of  nrind  control. 

Characteristics  of  cults  and  mind  coatroh 

-a  cult  is  usually  characterized  by  a  leader  who 
claims  a  special  relationship  vvith  God,  or  special 
knowledge  and  power 

-theleadersdemand^solutE  cAedience  and  are  the 
solejudgesof  memb^*  faith/comnrilment 
-members  are  exploited  by  and  are  preoccupied 
with  recruiting,  ftind-raising  and  worship  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest  of  their  lives 
-members  put  the  goals  of  the  cult  ahead  of 
personal  concerns,  family  interests  and  career 
goals 

-cults  utilize  techniques  designed  to  effect  ego- 
destmction,  thought  reform  and  dependence  on 


the  cult 

-recruiters  arc  guarded und  vague  about  ihc beliefs 
and  goals  of  ihe  group  until  the  recruit  is  hooked 
-recruiters  may  display  sviBpttMn-s  of  extreme 
teasion  and  stress,  tack  of  sleep  and  proper  diet 
-cults  teach  hate  and  fear  of  the  world;  only  their 
panlcutar  group  has  the  solution 

What  are  tbetedmiques  of  mind  control  and 
coerdoB? 

ISOLATION:  if  you  are  physically  separated 
horn  ytHir  social  setting 
PEER  GROUP  PRESSURE:  doubt  and  resist- 
ance are  suppressed  by  exploiting  your  need  lo 
'belong' 

LOVE  BOMBING:  a  scn.se  of  family  and  belong- 
mg  through  hugging,  kissmg,  and  frequent  tel- 
ephone calls  and  attention 
GUILT:  cult  are  reinforced  by  exaggerating  die 
signs  of  your  former  life 
FEAR:  loyalty  lo  the  grinip  ismaintained  through 
warnings  of  serious  ^iritual  repercus,sions  for 
not  confomnting  to  the  group 
RECIPROCrrY:  gulh  is  reinforeed  in  the  new 
recruit .  "How  can  I  be  having  such  negative 
feelings  about  the  group  when  they've  been  so 
'nice'  to  me?" 

FATIGUE:  disorientation  and  vulnerabiUly  are 
enhanced  by  withholding  adequate  rcsl  and  sleep 
REMOVAL  AND  PRIVACY:  your  ability  lo 
make  decisions  is  dinrinishcd  by  preventing  you 
from  being  alone 

Keep  In  mltid: 

Cults  deitberately  keep  their  true  nature  hidden. 
Tru&i  your  instincts  about  a  gmup.  if  you  are 
uncomfortable  at  atiy  stage,  gel  out!  Evetyone  is 
vulnerable  during  certain  'low'  periods  in  his/her 
Ufe. 

Don't  fcelcntf^airasscd  at  having  been  involved. 
GET  HELP!  You  as  a  consumer  have  a  right  to 
have  your  questions  answered.  You  have  a  ri^t 
to  make  choices.  Any  legitimaie  group  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  tell  you  about  the  beliefs  of 
the  group. 
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Table  dancing  with  a  twist  in  Exotica 


by  Steve  Cravestock 
Varsity  Staff 


Atom  Egoyan  creates  characters  that  only  an  audience  could  love 


"It  is  a  long  way  from  Avonlea,"  says  filmmaker 
Atom  Egoyan,  with  what  could  be  considered  a 
mischievousgiggle.  He's  not  talking  specifically 
about  his  new  film,  Exotica —  in  fact,  he's  referring 
to  the  fact  that  he  cast  Road  to  A  von  lea 's  Sarah 
Polley  in  a  pivotal  role — but  it's  an  apt  observa- 
tion anyway. 

Exotica,  which  won  the  Critics'  Prize  at  Cannes 
and  the  City  Prize  for  the  Best  Canadian  Film  at 
the  Toronto  International  Film  Festival,  is  a  long 
way  from  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery.  And,  in 
terms  of  emotional  intensity,  it's  a  long  way  from 
Egoyan's  other  work  as  wel  I. 

The  film  focuses  on  Francis  (St.  Elsewhere 
alumni  Bruce  Greenwood),  a  tax  auditor,  who 
frequents  an  upscale  strip  joint  called  Exotica. 
Each  evening  he  hires  Christina  (Mia  Kirshner),  a 
table  dancer  who  favours  schoolgirl  uniforms. 
This  enrages  the  club's  seemingly  insanely  jeal- 
ousMC,  Eric  (EliasKoteas,  from  The  Adjuster  and 
Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles,)  who  has  just 
been  dumped  by  Christina. 

Circling  around  these  three  are  a  bevy  of 
oddballs,  including  elitist  club  owner  Zoe  (the 
lustrous  Arsinee  Khanjian)  and  Thomas  {High- 
way 6  1  's  DonMcKellar),  whosmugglesendan- 
gered  animal  species  when  he's  not  picking  up 
hustlers  at  the  ballet.  Polley  appears  as  Francis' 
niece,  Tracey.  Most  nights,  Francis  pays  her  to 
baby-sit  his  daughter,  who  died  several  years 
ago. 

The  difference  between  Exotica  and  its  pred- 
ecessors shows  most  vividly  in  the  perform- 
ances. Greenwood  brings  a  sense  of  desperation 
to  Francis,  yet  retains  an  odd,  reserved  dignity. 
Kirshner  gives  an  incendiary  performance;  a 
combination  of  guarded  sexuality  and  hostile 
vulnerability  that  will  almost  certainly  make  her 
one  of  the  most  sought-after  actresses  in  the 
country.  (One  could  say  something  similar  about 
Mychael  Danna's  lush  score  and  Paul  Sarossy's 
cinematography.) 

Emotionally  direct  and,  at  times,  overpower- 
ingly  intense.  Exotica  seems  only  remotely  re- 
lated to  its  abstract  and  profoundly  formalist 
predecessors,  notably  Speaking  Parts  and  The 
Adjuster. 

"I  felt  there  had  to  be  a  fi  Iter,  that  somehow  you 
had  to  make  the  audience  aware  of  what  they  had 
to  move  across  in  order  to  identify  themselves 
with  a  character,"  muses  Egoyan  about  his  pre- 
vious work. 

"That  whole  formal  ist  concern  was  very  fasci- 
nating to  me  and  it  married  into  what  1  wanted  to 
explore  at  the  time — which  was  that  relationships 
are  more  figurative  than  substantial  in  a  social 
environment. 

"Therefore  the  characters  were  almost  like 
automatons.  They  were  directed  to  be  very  sus- 
picious of  what  other  people  were  telling  them 
and  what  was  coming  out  of  thei  r  mouths.  It  was 
atone  I  was  trying  to  achieve,  and  I  think,  with  The 
Adjuster,  I  went  as  far  as  I  could  with  it." 

Instead,  Exotica  picks  up  where  Calendar,  his 
1992  breakthrough  film,  left  off.  Calendar  was 
more  scaled  down  than  its  predecessors,  deal  ing 
primari  ly  with  one  character  (played,  exquisitely, 
by  Egoyan  himself.)  As  a  result,  the  film  was  far 
more  emotional,  and  more  courageous  —  facing 
its  central  character's  di  lemmas  without  fl  inch- 
ing, or  hiding  behind  formalist  devices.  Moreo- 
ver, the  film  was  much  cleaner  than  his  other 
work.  With  Calendar,  one  could  laugh  at  Egoyan's 
fusspot  protagonist  and  still  sympathize  with 
him. 

In  contrast,  with  Egoyan's  earlier  movies,  the 
jokes  would  simply  plop  themselves  in  front  of 
you,  unannounced  and  incomprehensible.  The 
formal,  absurdist  feel  of  movies  like  Speaking 


Mia  Kirshner  contemplates  the  funl<iness  of  her  vest. 


Parts  or  The  Adjuster,  kept  you  in  the  dark.  You 
were  unsure  whether  to  laugh  with  Egoyan  —  or 
at  him. 

With  Exotica,  Egoyanmay  have returnedto the 
broader  scale  of  his  earlier  work,  but  there's  sti  1 1 
the  intense  involvement  with  the  characters  that 
distinguished  Calendar.  They're  no  longer  ci- 
phers or  automatons.  In  fact,  they  become  more 
and  more  complex  as  Egoyan  proceeds.  People 
we  consider  sleazy  initially,  notably  Francis, 
become  increasingly  sympathetic  as  Egoyan  re- 
veals the  source  of  their  pain,  and  the  complex 
natureoftheirbehaviour.  (The characters'  lives 
are  dominated  by  their  pasts.  On  one  level,  the 
movie  is  one  long  strip  tease  —  involving  naked 
souls  rather  than  naked  bodies.) 

"With  The  Adjuster,  everyone's  sort  of  locked 
into  a  sort  of  repetitive  performance  behaviour 
where  the  actions  are  ritualized,"  recalls  Egoyan. 
"  I  n  Calendar  you  have  my  character  lock  into 
one  of  those  compulsive  modes.  But  because  of 
the  way  we  filmed  it,  because  it  was  largely 
improvised,  somehow  it  was  still  possible  to 
explore  these  themes  and  still  invite  character 
identification.  That  was  a  real  revelation  to  me. 

"I  think  I  wanted  character  identification,"  he 
continues.  "I  wanted  people  to  feel  what  these 
characters  were  goi  ng  through  and  some  people 
certainly  did.  But  for  the  most  part,  people  just 
didn't  relate,  you  know.  The  films  sort  of  re- 
mained intellectual  exercises  and,  in  fact,  I'm 
really  proud  of  them  for  what  they  are.  But,  for  me, 
it  was  always  the  emotional  content  that  drove 
the  films." 

While  making  Exotica,  Egoyan  had  audience 
concerns  fi  rst  a  nd  foremost — someth  i  ng  that  wi  1 1 
come  as  a  shock  to  those  who  read  his  other  films 
as  hermetically  sealed  Ph.D  theses.  Asked  why 
Francis  seems  less  compromised,  less  sleazy 
than  someofEgoyan'sother  protagonists,  Egoyan 
is  surprisingly  forthright  about  how  he  kept  the 
audience  in  mind  while  creating  the  character. 

"I  knew  if  thischaracterwasemotionally  dis- 
tant from  us,  the  audience  wouldn't  accept  him 


at  all  because  the  journey  he  goes  through  is  so 
provocative,"  Egoyan  explains.  "If  you  had  some- 
body— staring  at  a  stripper  dressed  as  a  schoolgirl 
—  who  was  really  unsympathetic,  it  would  make 
it  a  really  treacherous  ride.  What  I  like  is  that 
there's  this  guy  there  who  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
you  would  necessarily  expect  in  a  club,  commu- 
nicating with  her  in  a  way  that  also  isn't  what  you 
would  expect  him  to  communicate,  hie  was 
really  investing  something  in  her.  Francis  is  in- 
vesting himself  emotionally  in  the  people  he's 
interacting  with.  It's  just  thatthere's  something 
skewed,  obviously." 

Egoyan  feels  the  shift  is  also  the  result  of  his 
continuing  maturation  as  a  filmmaker. 

"I  thinkatthebeginningyou  really  want  your 
stamp  to  be  really  clear.  You  want  to  assert  the 
style,  you  want  to  show  that  you  have  a  vision. 
After  awhileyou  loosen  up — you  realize  that  that 
doesn't  need  to  be  the  identifying  feature  of  the 
movie. 

"It's  not  like  Elias's  character  (Eric),  who  is 
completely  confused  and  completely  drifting, 
and  not  aware  of  the  moral  consequences  of 
whathe  was  doing.  With  Bruce  (Greenwood's) 
character,  he's  aware  of  what  he's  doing,  but 
ultimately  he  feels  he's  not  hurting  anybody." 

Exotica  represents  a  kind  of  triumphant  home- 
coming for  Egoyan.  On  one  level,  Egoyan's 
victory  at  Cannes  (which  led  to  unprecedented 
sales)  and  his  third  Best  Canadian  Film  prize  at 
Toronto  have  placed  him,  almost  indisputably, 
at  the  top  of  the  heap.  During  the  Festival,  Alan 
Rudolph  (Choose  Me,  Mrs.  Parked  spent  much 
of  his  time  praising  Egoyan. 

But,  as  one  would  expect,  this  ascendance  is 
still  problematic.  (What  isn't,  in  Egoyan's  uni- 
verse?) He's  worried,  for  one,  that  the  fi  Im  may 
have  sold  well  because  it  was  set  in  a  strip  club. 

And  during  a  screening,  the  assembled  opin- 
ion makers  heaved  a  collective  sigh,  remarking 
that  it  was  typical  Atom  —  slicker  but  essentially 
the  same  old  thing.  One  fears  that  Egoyan,  after 
finally  earning  the  attention  lavished  on  him,  may 


fi  nal  ly  be  getti  ng  bad  reviews  just  when  he  doesn't 
deserve  them.  In  Egoyan's  case,  Mordecai 
Richler's  dictum  about  Canadians  eating  their 
young  may  yet  prove  to  be  true.  Egoyan  hasn't  felt 
this,  but  he  is  concerned  about  something  simi- 
lar: the  lackof  interest  in  Canadian  film  in  Canada 
after  the  Festival. 

"With  my  stuff,  it's  been  important  to  play  up 
the  success  the  fi  Ims  enjoy  in  Europe,  but  it's  also 
easy  to  romanticize  that.  The  films  enjoy  a  suc- 
cess amongst  a  certain  type  of  audience.  In  some 
countries  they  actually  are  sort  of  mainstream  as 
well  —  in  terms  of  distribution.  There  is  a  type  of 
aud  ience  that  tends  to  seek  out  movies  I  ike  mi  ne, 
as  an  alternative  to  the  American  films  that  tend 
to  get  widely  released  there.  Here  people  talk 
about  that,  and  like  the  idea  of  there  being  a 
response  to  American  cinema.  But  when  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  as  much  as  people  will  support 
itforten  daysduring the  Festival,  there  isn'tthat 
support  all  year  around. 

"What  I  dream  of  is  that  the  type  of  work  I'm 
doing  is  able  to  entertain  people.  1  think  that  the 
films  are  successful  in  Europe  inasmuch  as  peo- 
ple do  find  them  entertaining;  they  find  the  idea 
of  having  their  curiosity  challenged  an  entertain- 
ing process." 

Of  course,  success  does  have  its  privileges.  At 
the  time  of  this  interview,  Egoyan  had  just  re- 
turned from  Vancouver  where  a  film  crew  was 
interviewing  his  family  for  a  German  TV  docu- 
mentary. 

"It  was  a  strange  thing  to  have  a  crew  following 
you  around.  It  was  quite  funny  because  one  of 
the  places  we  went  was  the  Empress  Hotel  where 
I  worked  for  a  few  years,  and  it  was  just  real  ly  kind 
of  cathartic  to  slag  it  publicly,"  hegrins.  "They  set 
up  their  tripod  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  there  was 
thissort  of  gang  of  tourists  who  began  to  accumu- 
late around  us  thinking  that  I  was  some  reporter 
from  CNN,  talking  about  this  nuclear  device  that 
had  been  found  in  the  basement.  I  just  started 
talking  about  the  prostitution  in  the  hotel  and  all 
these  really  dark  elements." 
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Watchmen  come  down  from  the  trees 


The  Watchmen:  lookin'  for  a  camera  with  a  shorter  tripod. 


by  Don  Ward 

Varsity  Staff 

Daniel  Greaves  somewhat  resembled 
an  accident  victim  wandering  away 
from  the  scene  of  a  four  car  pile-up 
when  I  found  him,  reclined  on  a  rouge 
chesterfield  in  the  posh  lobby  of  The 
Town  Inn.  Beneath  the  muzak  strains 
of  Giorgio  Moroder's  "St.  Elmo's  Fire," 
theWatchmen'sdishevelled  lead  vo- 
calist explained  to  me  that  the  rest  of 
the  band  were  upstairs,  engaged  in 
various  forms  of  slumber  and  unrest. 

The  past  three  days,  it  seems,  had 
seen  the  Watchmen  perform  a  grand 
total  of  four  shows,  the  last  of  which 
being  a  gig  in  Sudbury  the  night  before 
that  featured  two  hours  of  music  sand- 
wiched in  between  14  hours  of  road 
travel.  I  offered  to  reschedule,  but 
Greaves  threw  me  a  wizened  glance 
and  set  out  with  me  to  find  an  agree- 
able coffee  shop.  "Please  excuse  my 
yawning,"  he  mumbled.  "I  don't  mean 
to  be  rude,  but  I'm  starting  to  forget 
what  sleep  is." 

Fatigue  factors  aside,  things  have 
been  coming  up  roses  lately  for  the 
Winnipeg-based  quartet.  In  The  Trees, 
their  first  international  release  for  MCA, 
is  being  devoured  by  enthusiastic 
audiences,  their  live  shows  have  be- 


come standing  room  only  events,  and 
their  lead  single  "Boneyard  Tree"  is 
receiving  so  much  rotation  on 
MuchMusic  that  the  Vee  Jays  are  be- 
comingdizzy.  (Orare  they  just  like  that 
normally?) 

This  breakthrough  success  is  any- 
thing but  an  accident.  In  the  period 
between  the  recording  of  their  inde- 
pendent debut  McLaren  Furnace 
Room  and  In  The  Trees,  the  band  has 
been  introducing  itself  to  North 
America,  a  few  I  isteners  at  a  time.  Con- 
stant touring  has  served  the  band  well, 
allowing  them  to  simultaneously  im- 
prove their  cohesiveness  as  a  musical 
unit  while  also  earning  themselves 
valuable  Club  Z  points. 

This  increasing  familiarity  within  the 
bands'  ranks  has  allowed  them  to  col- 
laborate with  greater  ease,  moving  the 
focus  from  the  individual  songwriting 
of  guitarist  Joey  Serlin  (who  penned 
ten  of  12  songs  on  their  debut),  to  a 
more  communal  effort. 

According  to  Greaves,  "We  had 
always  jammed,  but  the  songs  that 
resulted  didn't  seem  to  stand  up  to  the 
material  written  by  Joey,  who  was  able 
to  produce  a  solid  song  idea  from 
beginning  to  end.  As  we  progressed 
musically,  we  began  to  notice  that  the 
songs  comi  ng  out  of  the  jams  were  on 


a  par  with  previous  material.  I  guess 
that  we  got  a  little  bit  better  at  it.  When 
it  came  time  to  choose  what  to  record 
for  the  new  album  we  had  a  bunch  of 
songs  that  Joey  had  written,  and  a 
bunch  of  songs  that  we'd  all  written 
together.  We  choose  a  producer  [Mr. 
Olsen)  who  helped  us  decide  on  the 
contentsof /n  The  Treeswhile  remain- 
ing objective,  and  we  agreed  to  pick 
the  best  tunes,  regardless  of  who  had 
done  what." 

The  coup  de  grace  here  is  an  effort 
that  manages  to  operate  on  a  few  dif- 
ferent levels.  Vocally,  Danny  Greaves 
exudes  a  quiet  rage,  while  guitarist 
Joey  Serlin  uses  an  economy  of  notes, 
effectively  complementing  each  song 
without  reverting  to  the  senseless  gim- 
mickry that  so  many  guitarists  nowa- 
days seem  so  fond  of  (with  a  lick  lick 
here,  and  a  riff  riff  there;  here  a  riff,  there 
a  riff,  everywhere  a  lick  riff).  Bassist  Ken 
Tizzard  shines,  especially  on 
"Lusitana."  Last,  but  not  lowest,  is 
drummer  Sammy  Kohn,  who  main- 
tains a  solid  meter  throughout. 

The  lead  single,  the  Serlin-penned 
"Boneyard  Tree,"  has  become  one  of 
the  most  morbid  radio  singlesto  popu- 
late the  airwaves  since  The  Kingston 
Trio  reminded  "Tom  Dooley"  of  his 
impending  execution  (by  hanging,  no 
less).  Despite  the  song's  story  (which 
chronicles  the  adventuresof  a  twisted 
soul  who  finds  his  lover  in  a  compro- 
mising situation  with  another  man  and 
then  proceeds  to  hang  the  both  of 
them),  the  song  has  struck  a  chord  with 
audiences  and  critics  alike. 

In  a  year  where  O.J.  Simpson  has 
renewed  his  celebrity  through  alleged 
murder  in  the  first  degree  and  Oliver 
Stone's  Natural  Born  Killershasbe- 
come  the  love  story  of  choice  among 
teens,  it  seems  only  fitting  that 
"Boneyard  Tree"  should  capture  the 
Canadian  imagination.  Everyone  likes 
this  song,  it  seems.  Or,  at  least,  every- 
one except  Daniel's  mother. 

"From  the  first  time  my  mother  had 
heard  the  album,  she  has  always  loved 
that  song.  She  loved  the  melody  and 
everything  about  it.  It  used  to  freak  me 
out,  thinking  to  myself  "Why  does  she 
like  this  so  much?'  Then,  when  the 
packaging  was  finished,  she  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  lyrics  (Joey  prints 
his  full  song  lyrics).  She  said,  I  can't 
believe  it!  I  think  it'sdisgusting!  I  just 
hate  it ! ' .  So,  now  she  has  other  favou  r- 
ite  songs." 

The  next  radio  offering  will  be 
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"Wiser",  a  tune  that  features  an  elderly 
Greaves  taking  a  contemplative  look 
backwardsat  a  life  that's  longpast  him. 
The  lyrics  paint  a  descriptive  picture: 
"At  a  home  for  shattered  lives  and  I 
gather  dust  beyond  my  age/  I'm  sitting 
years  and  trimming  fears  of  life  in  the 
present  day /take  me  from  this  sterile 
place  and  travel  me  'til  I'm  dead  / 
'cause  years  ago  I  played  the  show, 
that's  all  I  think  of  in  my  head.  / 1  was 
young  and  oh  so  full  of  it." 

Young  and  oh-so-full  of  what,  you 
may  ask?  "Full  of  piss  and  vinegar,  or 
justfullof  life?  I  don't  really  know.  It's 
perhaps  a  reference  to  when  I  am  85 
or  90  years  old,  sitting  in  a  steri  le  place 
remembering  way  back  when." 

For  all  of  his  vocalization.  Greaves 
doesn't  seem  assured  that  he  will  ever 
make  the  transition  from  you  ng  rocker 
to  85  year-old  successfully,  though  he 
does  rule  out  the  possibility  of  open- 
ing up  for  the  Rolling  Stones  on  their 
2054  Steel  Wheelchairs  Tour. 

In  The  Trees  is  not  the  fruitless  by- 
product of  a  band  trying  to  pander  to 
target  markets.  It  isa  release  that,  frankly, 
takes  a  few  listens  to  fully  comprehend 
and  enjoy.  If  you  avoid  the  temptation 
to  classify  it,  you  will  no  doubt  find 
your  own  favou  rites  to  pick  and  choose 
fronj  here.  My  preference  of  a  per- 
sonal favourite  leans  towards 
"Lusitana"  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  famed  WWI  passenger  ship,  the 
Lusitania),  a  melodic  sojourn  into  one 
of  Greave's  fermented  moments. 

"Lusitana,"  explained  Greaves,  "is 
actually  a  red  wine.  It  disagreed  with 
me  one  even i  ng,  thi s  c rappy  Po rtugese 
red  wine,  and  it  triggered  a  fight  with 
my  girlfriend.  Ken  [the  bass  player] 
came  in  with  the  original  bass  idea, 
and  the  band  worked  with  the  ar- 
rangement over  a  period  of  days, 
weeks,  and  months.  I  like  the  end 
result.  I  think  it's  a  righteous  tune." 

When  listening  to  In  The  Trees  it 
doesn't  seem  obvious  that  the  release 
marks  the  first  time  that  Greaves  has 
contributed  substantially  in  a  lyrical 
capacity  (he  wrote  the  lyrics  to  only 
one  tune  on  McLaren  Furnace  Room.) 
Despite  his  inexperience.  Greaves 
writes  with  the  savvy  of  a  veteran  lyri- 
cist, managing  to  purvey  both  elo- 
quence and  introspection  in  his  songs. 

"I  wouldn't  write  if  I  didn'tthink  1  had 
anything  to  say.  In  my  journal  I  write 
lots  of  ideas,  and  I 'm  always  thi  nki  ng, 
"I  should  use  that  for  something.'  I've 
been  doing  that  more  and  more  and. 


once  we  start  jamming,  I  just  hear 
vocal  ideas  and  I  hear  words.  I  don't 
know  if  peoplequite  understand  them. 
They're  [the  lyrics]  pretty  much  for  me, 
as  the  songs  are  quite  personal." 

Joey  Serlin  is  no  slouch  with  a  lyric 
himself.  "Calm,"  one  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned highlights  on  this  disc,  is  a 
conti  nui  ng  dialogue  between  the  song- 
writer and  a  hysterical  young  woman 
on  the  verge  of  suicide  and  disbelief 
that  recallsThe  Beatles'  "She Said." 

Greaves'  vocal  influences  might 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  "I  listen  to 
a  lot  of  opera,  actually.  The  lyrics  don't 
knock  me  dead,  because  I  don't  speak 
any  of  the  languages,  but  you  can 
definitely  hear  the  power  in  their 
voices." 

As  for  Greaves'  burgeoning  lyrical 
influences,  he  notes,  "I  enjoy  a  lot  of 
Billy  Bragg's  material.  I've  sung  his 
acappella  songs  during  our  evenings 
and  in  soundchecks.  I  don't  claim  to 
completely  understand  his  politics, 
but  he  has  such  conviction  in  his 
delivery  that  I'd  be  hard-pressed  to 
disagree  with  him  on  any  matter." 

Greaves  also  has  an  affection  for  the 
ambiguities  of  R.E.M.'s  Michael  Stipe. 
"I  love  some  of  the  slower  R.E.M. 
songs,"  he  asserts.  "I  don't  really  un- 
derstand what  he'swritingaboutallof 
the  time,  but  he  suits  each  song  per- 
fectly with  both  his  vocal  and  lyrical 
expression,  which  is  difficult  to  do." 

Greaves,  clearly  the  worse  for  wear 
after  only  being  allotted  a  few  measly 
hours  of  sleep,  proved  to  be  quite  an 
engaging  conversationalist.  It  was  a 
testament  to  his  fortitude  that  he  was 
able  to  entertai  n  my  questions  without 
succumbing  to  the  temptation  of  just 
popping  me  one  right  on  the  nose  for 
waking  him  up.  This  impressed  me, 
almost  as  much  as  the  maturity  con- 
tained within  his  closing  statement. 

"Our  aspirations  and  goals  are  not 
so  much  geared  to  let's  play  Saturday 
Night  Live'  as  they  are  just  to  conti  nue, 
maintain,  and  sustain  an  audience. 
Before  we  record,  we  say  "let's  play  our 
music  to  more  people  with  this  album, 
let's  go  overseas,  let's  learn  something 
more  about  travel,  about  ourselves, 
and  about  the  band.'  Those  are  what 
our  aspirations  are;  it's  not  about  six 
figures. 

"Everyone  wants  to  be  comfortable. 
I  want  to  be  comfortable.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  sustain  myself  without  having 
to  ask  my  mom  for  ten  bucks.  That's 
all." 
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Kapuscinski  takes  readers  on  a  journey  through  Russia 


by  Ted  Rybakowski 

Imperium.  Supreme  power,  absolute  authority 
or  rule,  the  right  of  state  to  use  force  in  maintain- 
ing law.  Ryszard  Kapuscinski  has  emerged  from 
the  disintegrating  Soviet  Union  to  bring  us  a 
picture  of  that  colossal  Imperium,  that  great  fai  led 
experiment.  Our  dominant  impression  of  things 
Russian  is  an  impression  of  a  vast  irreparable 
breakdown.  This  is  how  H.G.  Wells  saw  Russia 
in  1920.  It  seems  as  though  not  much  has 
changed  in  the  past  75  years. 

Today,  we  don't  see  too  much  of  Russia  and 
the  ex-Soviet  republics  unless  some  plutonium 
has  been  smuggled,  or  Zhiranovsky  is  spotted 
entertaining  some  strippers  at  a  club.  We  might 
occasionally  hear  mention  of  the  political  and 
economic  instability  or  the  massive  and  corrupt 
bureaucracy.  But  what  happened?  We  rode  the 
crest  of  a  huge  wave  in  the  late  eighties  sporting 
words  like  glasnost  and  perestroika.  We  could 


Imperium 

Ryszard  Kapuscinski 

Alfred  A.  Knopf 


feel  the  smoothness  of  the  Velvet  Revolution.  It 
was  so  smooth  it  gave  us  a  tingly  feeling  all  over, 
not  to  mention  it  made  the  news  every  night. 
Since  then,  what  has  happened  to  the  200  mil- 
lion people  that  live  in  the  ex-Soviet  Union.  Who 
are  those  people  and  why  don't  they  make  the 
news  anymore?  In  Imperium,  Kapuscinski  tells 
us. 

Kapuscinski  takes  us  by  the  hand  and  leads  us 
through  places  we've  never  been.  He's  done  this 
so  many  times  before  in  previous  books  as  in 
Shah  of  Shahs,  taking  us  through  remote  regions 
in  Iran  and  pointing  out  the  terrorized  expres- 
sionsofthecivilians,  brutalized  bytheSavak.  His 
poetic  and  supremely  ironic  description  of  the 
Iranian  Revolution  and  the  deposition  of  the 
Shah  swept  us  from  our  chairs  and  made  us 
participants. 

Kapuscinski  has  covered  27  revolutions  and 
coups  in  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Middle- 
East.  Working  as  a  reporter  for  the  Polish  Press 
Agency  between  1958  and  1980,  it  was 
Kapuscinski's  job,  or  at  least  his  ambition,  to  go 
beyond  official  press  dispatch  material  and  dig 
hard  and  deep  for  the  often  frightening  and 
absurd  truth.  Born  in  Poland  in  1 932,  Kapuscinski 
is  no  stranger  to  absurdity,  tragedy  and  irony. 
There,  those  i n  power,  fi rst  the  Russians,  then  the 
Nazis  and  then  the  Russians  again,  twisted  the 
lives  of  the  Poles  into  such  contortions  that  all 
truth  disappeared.  Only  absurdity,  tragedy  and 
irony  remained. 

As  a  Soviet-satellite  state,  Poland  suffered  from 
diluted  doses  of  Soviet  Communism.  The  Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians  and  millions  of  other  Soviet 
minorities.  However,  lived  under  direct  Soviet 


rule,  and  suffered  thegreatest  losses.  Kapuscinski 
is  better  equipped  than  most  to  bring  us  the  story 
of  these  people.  His  new  book  is  a  personal 
report  based  on  his  journeys  through  these  lands 
between  1939  and  1991. 

One  instantly  sees  that  Kapuscinski  is  not  so 
concerned  with  global  politics  or  sweeping  so- 
cial commentary  as  he  is  with  recognizing  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  obscure  and  impoverished 
individual  or  the  seemingly  unimportant  object. 
Kapuscinski's  art  is  to  infuse  this  with  universal 
relevance,  far  beyond  that  which  can  be  ob- 
tained within  the  parameters  of  straight  journal- 
ism. 

For  instance,  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  in 
1958,  Kapuscinski  observes  a  small  group  of 
Soviet  citizens,  some  Buryats,  Kamchadals  and 
Tunguses  returning  from  China  with  small  sacks 


of  kasha.  To  us,  kasha  is  a  tasty  grain,  eaten  with 
a  little  bit  of  butter,  and  certainly  not  any  more 
threatening  than  rice.  To  the  customs  official  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  in  1 958  this  kasha  represents 
an  threat  to  national  security.  The  kasha  is  care- 
fully sifted  through  the  official's  fingers  as  he 
accusingly  eyeballs  the  hungry  passengers.  They 
return  his  glare  with  the  meek,  blank  glaze  of  the 
Soviet  peasant.  His  meticulous  and  thorough 
sifting  uncovers  a  suspicious  grain  hiding 
amongst  the  millions  of  other  grains  and  in  a 
simpleanecdote  Kapuscinski  recreates  the  whole 
Kafkaesque  realm  of  Soviet  totalitarianism.  Such 
anecdotes  and  observations  in  Imperium  put 
Kapuscinski  in  league  with  other  great  commen- 
tators of  Russia  such  as  Gogol  and  Chekhov. 

We  continue  with  Kapuscinski  on  a  magical 
tour  of  regions  such  as  Yakutsk,  Magadan  and 


Vorkuta.  Here  we  meet  the  ordinary  people,  who 
will  never  make  the  news,  but  are  fighting  their 
silent  war  daily  against  the  past  and  the  future. 
Their  past  is  one  of  murder,  starvation  and  un- 
truths. Somewhere  between  54  million  and  1 1 0 
million  Soviet  citizens  perished  of  unnatural 
causes  between  1918  and  1 958.  (The  two  most 
effective  meansof  destruction  of  human  life  were 
the  chain  of  Culags  throughout  Siberia  and 
mass-starvation  through  manufactured  famine.) 

The  battle  for  the  future  is  one  fought  against 
the  poverty  and  backwardness  wrought  by  the 
past.  Although  Kapuscinski  offers  no  prognosis 
of  the  potential  outcome  of  the  battle,  he  does 
emerge  from  his  journeys  with  a  sense  of  opti- 
mism. It  is  the  great  strength,  tempered  by  centu- 
ries of  oppression,  of  those  unknown  millions 
who  never  make  the  news. 


Blood  Sl  Aphorisms  a  plethora  of  literary  delights 


by  Kerri  Huffman 

Varsity  Staff 

Literary  journals  a  nd  magaz  i  nes  are  strange  thi  ngs. 
They  are  either  heavy  tombs  with  endless,  dull 
stories  by  stuffy  establishment  writers  or  they  are 
filled  with  bad  writing  by  people  you  could 
imagine  climbing  up  on  top  of  a  roof  with  a  gun. 
Or,  even  worse,  they  have  a  specific  political 
agenda;  I  remember  readingone  feminist  maga- 
zine that  featu red  a  poem  that  i ncluded  the  I i  nes, 
"My  nipples  have  been  sucked  dry,  like  the 
government  who  sucks  me  dry." 

After  that  I  had  to  go  remove  the  hammer  from 
my  head. 

Thankfully,  S/oodanc/Aphor/sms  bucks  all  of 
these  trends.  It  is  the  best-selling  literary  maga- 
zine in  Canada,  or  so  I  am  told  by  those  in  the 
know.  But  that's  pretty  easy  to  believe.  B&A 
seems  to  know  how  to  make  a  literary  magazine 
fun  and  enjoyable.  The  stories  vary  in  style,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  be  jarring:  there  are  no  Victo- 
rian-styled stories  wedged  in  between  the  latest 
Po-mo  trend.  The  pieces  are  generally  pretty 
short — some  as  short  as  a  few  paragraphs,  which 
makes  reading  it  on  the  subway  extra  easy. 

The  latest  i nstal Iment of  6/ooc/anc/Ap/ior/sms, 
(Fall  1 994)  features  the  winners  of  the  B&A  short 
fiction  contest.  These  stories  are  clearly  the  best 
works  in  the  issue  which  prove  to  be  worthy  the 
$6  price  tag.  Thisyear's  winner,  "Nosebleed,"  is 
an  engrossing  story  about  sexuality  and  child- 
hood friendship.  Through  her  style,  Judy 
Maclnnes  Jr.  is  able  to  recreate  the  confusion  of 
childhood  discoveries  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  sense  of  adult  complexity  in  the  re- 
telling of  the  events. 

"Hopes  May  Rise  on  the  Grasmeres,"  the 
second-place  story  by  Michael  Kiang,  rests  on 
the  hilarious  premise  of  randomly  creatinghaikus 
from  The  Smiths  lyrics.  The  story  works  because 
it  has  been  written  in  an  academic  style,  tracing 
the  history  of  the  "Smiths'  Haiku  Canon"  from  its 


early  beginnings  through  to  arguments  over 
whether  such  haikus  are  in  fact  a  work  of  art. 
Despite  the  silly  premise,  Kiang  is  able  to  explore 
contemporary  issues  of  artistic  production,  top- 
ics that  are  especial  ly  hot  i  n  today's  post-modern 
age.  The  story  may  be  a  bit  on  the  long  side,  but 
you  can  make  a  game  out  of  trying  to  name  al  I  of 
the  songs  the  lyrics  are  taken  from. 

Rhea  M.J.  Hoare's  "A  Gift  for  Perko"  is  a 
sketchy  little  story  about  a  young  woman  who 
carries  on  an  affair  with  a  mucholder  man.  While 
enjoyable,  it  doesn't  have  the 
spark  of  the  first  two,  but  is  defi- 
nitely worth  a  read. 

The  rest  of  Blood  and  Apho- 
risms is  filled  with  great  variety, 
and  watch  for  the  groovy  graph- 
ics. This  issueof6<&A  features  an 
interview  with  writer  John 
Metcalf,  who  is  a  lively  and  con- 
troversial interview.  Once  again, 
the  question  of  arts  grants  comes 
up,  and  Metcalf  has  plenty  to 
say.  He  believes  grants  or  subsi- 
dies given  to  writers  are  often 
alloted  on  the  basis  of  politics 
instead  of  quality.  Kudos  to  any 
Canadian  writer  who  has  the  fore- 
sighttotakeon  the  almighty  grant 
system. 

Tucked  away  in  the  back  of 
every  issue  of  8&A  you  will  find 
aselectionofbook  reviews.  What 
is  nice  about  their  coverage  is 
that  it  is  outside  of  the  main- 
stream —  no  Peggy  Atwood  or 
Robertson  Davies  here. 

My  only  complaint  isthat  when 
the  stories  conti  nue  onto  another 
page  they  are  sometimesdifficu  It 
to  follow.  "Tell  Your  Boyfriend," 
a  story  by  Christopher  Paw,  ap- 
pears to  be  cut  off  at  the  bottom 


of  the  page.  I  looked  everywhere  but  I  couldn't 
find  the  continuation,  which  is  a  shame  because 
it  was  one  of  the  best  pieces  in  this  issue  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  actually  happened  to 
the  characters. 

But  these  areonly  glitches.  I'm  sure  I'll  find  the 
end  of  Paw's  story  sooner  or  later  and  whi  le  I'm 
looking,  I'm  likely  to  come  across  a  few  more 
gems. 

Blood  and  Aphorisms'  latest  launch  party 
takes  place  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  28  at  Clintons. 
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TERMINAL  VELOCITY  (AA) 

THX  DOLBY  DIGITAL 8:00-10:45  ^ 
NATURAL  BORN  KILLERS  (R) 

DOLBY  DIGITAL7:4S10:30 
CLEAR  &  PRESENT  DANGER(AA)7:15-10:15 
DIGGER  (PG)  7:00-9:00 


BACKSTAGE i 


KILLING  MACHINE  (R)  7:30-9:45 
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TRUE  LIES  (AA)  7:10-9:50 
NEW  AGE(R)  8:10-10:20 
SLEEP  WrrH  ME(AA)6:40-7:55 
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QUIZ  SHOW(STC)  7:20-10:10 
FORREST  GUMP  (PG)  7:00-9:50 




FAMOUS  PLAYERS 


Imagine...  Life  In  The  Fast  Lane 


General  Electric  On-Site  Canadian  Wide  Service  Included 

Q%  Canadian  Owned  Est.  1 983       1  -800  Toll  Free  Help  Line        Insured  and  Delivered  by  Purolator  Courier 


Pentium  60 


Intel  Pentium  60Mh2  CPU 

8MB  RAM.  256K  External  Cache 

3  PCM  ISA  Slots 

«OMB  IDE  Hard  Drive 

1  MB  PCI  Local  Bus  Video 

15"  High  Resolution  Montor 

Tovwf  Case,  250W  Power  Supply 

MSDOS6.2/WFW3.11 

MS  2.0  Mouse 

3  Year  Parts/Labor  Wairanty 


$2895.00 


Alpha  180 


Pentium  SQeestBuv 

Intel  Pentium  60Mhz  CPU 

8MB  RAM.  256K  External  Cadie 

3  PCI/4  ISA  Slots  /grf^ 

540MB  IDE  Hard  Ddve 

1  MB  PCI  Local  Bus  Video 

15*  High  ResoUon  Monitor 

Panasone  Dout*  Speed  CD  ROM 

Sound  Blaster  16  Sound  Card 

KOSSAmptfed  Speakers 

Alegro  PC  btxaiy  CO  (32  PC  Books) 

Tower  Case,  250W  Power  Supply 

MSOos6  2/WFW311 

MS  2.0  Mouse 

3      Parts/Labor  Warranty 


$3395.00 


Pentium  90 

Intel  Pentium  gCMhz  CPU 

8MB  RAM,  256K  External  Cadw 

3PCMISAStots  (Wjv 

540MB  IDE  Hard  Drive  ^!£5' 

AP  PCI  Mach64  2MB  DRAM  Video 

15"  H^Resolutxxi  Monitor 

Panasonic  Double  Speed  CD  ROM 

Sound  Blaster  16  Sound  Card 

KOSS  Amplified  Speakers 

Alegro  PC  Utxa^  CD  (32  PC  Boote) 

Tower  Case,  250W  Power  Supply 

MSD0S6.2AWTA/311 

MS  20  Mouse 

3  Year  Parts/Labor  Warraity 


Pentium  90  Batew 

Intel  Pentium  90Mh2  CPU 

16M8  RAM.  256K  External  Cxhe 

3PCMISAS10IS 

1GB  IDE  Hard  Drive 

ATI  PCI  Mach64  2MB  VRAM  Video 

irMAG  High  Resdutxxi  Monitor 

Panasone  Double  Speed  CD  ROM 

Sound  Blaster  16  Sound  Card 

KOSS  Ampified  Speakers 

Alegro  PC  Library  CD  (32  PC  Boote) 

Tower  Case.  250W  Power  Sup(<y 

MSDOS6  2AVFW311 

MS  10  Mouse 

3  Year  Parts/Labor  Warraity 


$3995.00 


$5395.00 


Alpha  21066  180  Mhz  cpu 

32MB  RAM.Expandable  b  512MB 

16KB  Interrul,  1MB  External  Cache 

2PCIAilSASIcb 

SOONBSCSIII  HardDnve 

Embedded  pa  SCSI  II  Adapter 

Embedded  PCI  Ettemel  Adapter 

ATI  PCI  MadiM  2MB  VRAM  Video 

ir  High  ResolulDn  Monitor 

NEC  3XiTiTle  Speed  CD  ROM 

3.r  144MB  FbppyDnve 

Md  Tower  Case.  250W  Power  Supply 

US  Window  KT  31 

MS  20  Mouse 

3  Year  Paits/Labor  Warranty 


Alpha  275 

Alpha  21 064  275  Mhz  CPU  . 

32MB  RAM.Expandable  to  5t2MB 
16KB  InleiTul.  2MB  External  Cache 
JPCWISASbts 

1G8  SCSI  II  Hani  Dme  ^00 
Embedded  PCI  SCSI  IIAitapter 
Embedded  PQ  Ethernet  Adapter 
ATI  PCI  Mach54  2MB  VRAM  Video 
ir  High  Resolilon  Monitor 
NEC  3XiTnple  Speed  CD  ROM 
3S'144MBFtoppyDm« 
Tower  Case,  300W  Power  Simply 
MS  Windows  NT  3.1 
MS  2.0  Mouse 
3  Year  Parts/Labor  Warranty 


SPEC  Benchmailt  Compirinn 


$7595.00 


$13895.00 


imam   fMuneo   ?aorm    AtMito  Aftain 


imagine  46DX4/100 
Multimedia  Notebook 

lntel436DX4;iOOCPU 
8MB  RAM.  Expandable  to  32MB 
340MB  IDE  Haid  Drive 
Local  Bus  Video  Adapter 
144  MB  Floppy  Dnve 
Trackball  Mouse 
14,4KBaud  Fax/Modem 
NiMH  Batleiy.  Hot  Swappable 
Built-in  Microphone 
16  Bit  Internal  Sound  Card 
Built-in  Speaker 
Audio  Line  In  and  Out 
Parallel  Port,  Serial  Port 
PS/2  Port,  SVGA  Port 


^ust  Jnwaine  1-800-363-8180 


Type  IV  PCMCIA  Slot 
Removable  Haid  Drive 
Weight  with  Battery  6  5  Lbs. 

$4295.00 


a  Division  of  TFE  Industries  Inc  .  Est.  1983 


Fax  506  446  6981 


30  Day  Money  Back  Guarantee 


Intel  Inside  Logo  is  a  reqisiered  irademarK  of  Inlel  Corporation 


1 8     Varsity  Sports 


Monday,  September  26,  1994 


ProjectTwinkle 

King  Cobb  Steelie 

Lunamoth/EMI 
King  Cobb  Steelie's  latest  offer- 
ing is  a  heavenly  follow-up  to 
their  wildly  successful  self-ti- 
tled indie  debut.  Project  Twin- 
kle contains  more  examples  of 
genius  from  the  six-member 
Cuelph-spawned  band. 

First,  there  are  the  witty  song 
titles — 'Triple  Oceanic  Experi- 
ence," "80%  Knockout,"  and 
"Lunar  Rotisserie."  Even  better 
are  lead  vocalist  Kevan  Byrne's 
lyrics.  When  was  the  last  time 
you  danced  deliriously  to  lyrics 
such  as  those  in  "Maynard"? 
These  are  just  small  examples 
of  how  King  Cobb  Steelie  have 
once  again  proven  that  they  are 
indeed  God's  appointed  bear- 
ers of  ear  candy. 

Musical  influences  and  style 
appear  to  range  from  rap,  jazz, 
punk  and  dance.  Imagine  Fla- 
vour Flav  and  Henry  Rollins 
together  for  a  fun  day  at  the 
beach.  There's  Kevin  Lynn's 
moody  and  hip-grooving  bass 
lines,  thequick,  catchy  and  blunt 
guitars  of  Byrne  and  Al  Okada 
with  Gary  Dutch  and  Mike 
Armstrong  puncturing  time  with 
percussion.  Newest  member 
Don  Pyle  lays  on  the  witty 
space-accentuating  samples 
and  loops.  Kevan  Byrne's  voice 
would  also  have  to  be  counted 
as  an  instrument  as  he  goes 
from  gruff  to  a  Bjork-like  high 
within  the  same  word. 

I  guess  the  only  way  that  I  can 
attempt  to  project  a  taste  of  Ki  ng 
Cobb  Steelie  is  to  compare  the 


band  to  mathematician/artist 
M.C.  Escher.  The  first  impact  in 
both  is  pleasure  and  interest, 
which  draws  you  in.  The  struc- 
ture is  strange  and  sometimes 
puzzling.  Movement  in  the 
piece  sometimes  goes  against 
nature,  which  proves  to  be  the 
source  of  their  individuality. 
Everything  is  intelligently  con- 
tained in  a  tight  and  brilliant 
composition.  It  shouldn't  work, 
but  it  does  —  beautifully. 

I  suppose  I'm  pretty  biased 
when  it  comes  to  my  favourite 
band,  but  I  guarantee  that  you 
will  share  the  same  bias  after 
you  go  (right  now!)  to  buy  this 
album.  See  you  in  heaven. 

Rosary  Kwak 

Acoustically 
Inclined 

Acoustically  Inclined 

Oh  Yah!  Records 
As  someone  who  has  not  been 
overly  exposed  to  the  music 
genre  of  "folk,"  it  is  difficult  to 
review  this  debut  self-titled  re- 
lease. Listening  to  tracks  such 
as  "Left  Behind"  and  "Novem- 
ber Morning"  I  was  taken  back 
to  the  days  of  my  religious  re- 
treats in  grade  school. 

Mira  Sahay's  vocals  are 
soothing,  strong,  and  in  cases 
such  as  "Wayfarin'  Stranger," 
sexy.  The  lyrics  have  that  self- 
healing  therapy-type  theme  and 
go  well  with  the  use  of  mando- 
lins and  tambourines.  Some 
tracks  tend  to  drag  on  however. 
Anything  over  seven  minutes 
can  be  a  rather  self-indulgent 


rrx)ve,  as  in  "Naive  Boy."  "Knot" 
was  by  far  my  favorite  track  due 
to  the  fact  that  Mira's  voice  in 
someway  resembles  Emily 
Saliers  from  The  Indigo  Girls. 

The  overal  I  effect  seems  to  be 
one  of  two  things  —  serenity  or 
sleep. 

Maritess  De  Guzman 


the  end  of  the  album  on  the 
same  track  "Robin's  Song".  I 
don't  know  anything  about  this 
mystery  tune,  but  it's  beautiful 
and  I'm  sure  glad  I  didn't  go 
shut  off  my  CD  player  when  I 
thought  it  was  all  over.  A  nice 
postscript  to  a  fine  first  album. 

Lois-Anna  Dooley 


Deflowered  Introducing 

Happiness 


The  Barstool  Prophets 

Independent 
This  is  a  solid  and  impressive 
first  album  from  straight-ahead 
Ottawa  rockers  The  Barstool 
Prophets,  formerly  known  as 
The  Wallflowers.  Deflowered 
hints  at  the  energy  of  a  live 
performance  and  demonstrates 
the  confidence  and  tightness 
gained  over  three  years  of  tour- 
ing. Despite  the  constant  com- 
parisons to  The  Tragically  Hip 
(not  such  a  bad  thing,  of  course), 
the  band  has  emerged  with  a 
sound  of  its  own  which  man- 
ages to  show  its  i  nfluences  with- 
out being  derivative. 

Lead  vocal  ist  Graham  Greer's 
lyrics  are  not  to  be  ignored  and 
are  kindly  provided  along  with 
the  album  credits.  Song  themes 
run  the  gamut  from  cock- 
roaches ("Scuttle-Monster") 
and  street  life  ("Short  and 
Curlies")  to  suicide  ("The 
Ledge")  and  violence  against 
women  ("Little  Death,"  "Rob- 
in's Song"). 

Some  tracks  are  more  nota- 
ble than  others.  Tunes  like 
"Dangerous"  and  "Down"  are 
not  exactly  filler,  but  they  pale 
in  comparison  with  the  raw 
energy  of 'The  Birdman"orthe 
powerful  images  and  strong 
melodies  of  "Little  Death"  and 
"Robin's  Song". 

For  me,  though,  the  absolute 
highlight  of  Deflowered  is  an 
untitled  and  unacknowledged 
folk-rock  ballad  tucked  away  at 


MONITOR  COMPANY 
CONSULTANT  POSITIONS 

Available  for  Highly  Qualified 
University  ofToronto  Undergraduates 
of  All  Academic  Disciplines 


Monitor  Company  is  a  leading  international  strategy  consulting  firm 
based  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  with  offices  in  Amsterdam, 
Frankfurt,  Johannesburg,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Madrid,  Milan,  New 
York,  Paris,  Seoul,  Tokyo  and  Tbronto. 

•  Our  international  client  base  is  composed  primarily  of 
Fortune  500  companies  and  their  international  equivalents 

•  We  use  leading-edge  strategy  concepts  and  a  team-based, 
collaborative  approach  in  order  to  help  our  clients  formulate 
and  implement  business  strategy 

•  Our  high-energy  environment  provides  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  continual  learning  and  challenge 

•  We  seek  candidates  with  outstanding  academic  records,  strong 
interpersonal  skills  and  demonstrated  achievement  in 
extra-curricular  activities 

INFORMATION  SESSION  TO  BE  HELD  ON  THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  29, 1994  FROM  12:00  -  2:00  PM, 
IN  THE  DEBATES  ROOM  AT  HART  HOUSE. 

Applications  consisting  of  a  covering  letter,  resume,  and 
transcript  are  due  at  the  Student  Career  Centre  by  Octobers, 
1994 for  interviews  on  October  19  and20. 

Formore  information,  please  ask  for  our  Job  and  Company 
Description  at  the  University  Career  Centre. 

Monitor  Company 
The  Monitor  Building 
152  King  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSA  1J3 
Phone:416-941-9199  Fax:416-941-9166 
Contact:  Doug  Swenerton 


Rheostatics 

Warner 
I nitiates  i nto  the  wei rd  world  of 
the  "Statics"  might  be  over- 
whelmed by  this  1 8-track  disc, 
but  die-hard  fans  and  curious 
open-minded  music  lovers 
should  find  plenty  to  love  and 
hate  in  Introducing  Happiness. 
Michael  Phillip-Wojewoda's 
production  (some  might  say 
over-production)  at  times 
pushes  the  boundaries  of  good 
taste,  but  then  pushing  bounda- 
ries has  always  been  a  big  part 
of  the  Rheostatics'  game  plan. 

There  are  some  absolute 
gems  here.  Dave  Bidini's  "Fan 
Letter  to  Michael  Jackson"  and 
drummer  Dave  Clark's  jazzy 
"Full  Moon  Over  Russia,"  al- 
ways wel  I  received  at  I  i ve  shows, 
are  widely  entertaining. 
("Cephallus  Worms,"  another 
live  favorite,  doesn't  translate 
as  well  —  the  recorded  version 
gets  silly  beyond  belief.  Oh  well.) 
The  understated  arrangement 
of  the  beautiful  ballad,  "Take 
Me  In  Your  Hand,"  helps  to 
balance  out  some  of  the  mon- 
strous wall-of-guitar-and-back- 
ing-vocal  noise  found  else- 
where. And  a  festive  instrumen- 
tal tribute  to  Roberto  Alomar 
gives  the  listener  another  break 
from  some  of  the  more  chal- 
lenging music  and  lyricstoward 
the  end  of  the  album. 

Lovers  of  the  long,  moody 
pieces  from  the  1991  Melville 
album,  namely  "Saskatch- 
ewan" and  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Edmund  Fitzgerald,"  will  be 
happy  with  "Onilley's  Strange 
Dream"  (part  twoofMe/v(7/e's 
"Saskatchewan")  The  poetic 
lyrics  on  a  nautical  theme  and 


Martin  Tierlli's  haunting  vocals 
combine  to  make  this  another 
classic  Rheostatics  tune.  It's  a 
perfect  ending  to  the  rocky 
musical  journey  through  Intro- 
ducing Happiness. 

Lois-Anna  Dooley 

Falling 
Forward 

Julia  Fordham 

Virgin 

This  album  kinda  grew  on  me. 

Julia  Fordham  is  a  female 
singer-songwriter  whose  mu- 
sic resembles  that  of  Eighties 
groups  such  as  The  Style  Coun- 
cil and  latter-day  Tears  for  Fears. 
Slightly  jazzy,  smooth  and  cool: 
easy  listening  for  the  younger 
crowd. 

On  the  first  few  listenings,  the 
songson  Falling  Forward,  while 
pleasant,  did  not  strike  me  as 
exceptional.  Contemporary 
Nicky  Holland  uses  more  inter- 
esting chord  changes  and  tex- 
tures. And  the  lyrics  are  kinda 
ordinary  and  forgettable. 

But  a  month  later,  I  flipped 
the  CD  on  again,  and  found 
myself  appreciating  the  nu- 
ances of  the  smooth  arrange- 
ments. I  noticed  the  I  ittle  fi  I  igrees 
and  ornaments.  And  the  melo- 
dies took  a  I  ittle  stronger  hold  of 
my  addled  brain. 

Nothing  remarkable,  but  a 
soothing  background  for  some 
relaxing  activity. 

John  Teshima 

Kunnbaya 
Album  1994 

Various  Artists 

Sony 

I've  given  up  on  the  idea  that  a 
benefit  album  can  be  a 
seamlessly  brilliant  collection 
of  songs  from  various  artists. 

Most  are  composed  of  sec- 
ond-rate leftovers  from  record- 
ing sessions  or  unremarkable 
live-takes.  Buy  a  benefit  album 
cuz  you  want  to  support  the 
cause:  any  good  music  will  be 
gravy. 

Kumbaya  Album  1 994  is  an 


outgrowth  of  the  Kumbaya  con- 
certs that  Molly  Johnson  has 
been  organising,  with  the 
money  goi  ng  towards  those  I  iv- 
i  ng  with  H I V.  The  concerts  have 
been  heartwarming  demonstra- 
tions of  the  sense  of  camarade- 
rie and  community  in  the  Cana- 
dian music  scene,  although  the 
music  itself  has  occassionally 
been  somewhat  lacking. 

This  compilation  offers  a 
mixed  bag,  but  a  few  tracks  are 
worthwhile.  Sarah  McLachlan 
provides  a  more  intimate  read- 
ingof  "Good  Enough."  Bruce 
Cockburn  offers  his  best  Scotty 
Moore  (Elvis'  guitarist)  impres- 
sion on  "Wake  Up  Willie". 
Cassandra  Vasik's  bluegrass 
take  on  the  Youngbloods' "Get 
Together"  is  enjoyable,  al- 
though it  doesn't  beat  the  In- 
digo Girls'  version.  And  The 
Holly  Cole  Trio  do  a  subdued 
rendition  of  Elvis  Costello's 
"Alison." 

That's  probably  good 
enough  for  gravy. 

John  Teshima 

Dance  Naked 

John  Mellencamp 

Mercury 
John  "don't  you  call  me  Cou- 
gar" Mellencamp  initially  en- 
tered the  studio  intending  to 
compile  a  retrospective  album, 
perhaps  figuri  ng  that  it  was  time 
to  rest  on  his  laurels.  A  well- 
spring  of  creativity  erupted  in 
him,  however,  and  he  started 
penningoriginalswith  reckless 
abandon.  The  result  of  which  is 
Dance  Naked,  his  tenth  studio 
release. 

Dance  Naked,  for  all  of  it's 
highlights,  is  perhaps 
Mellencamp's  most  uneven 
release  to  date.  Mellencamp's 
cover  of  Van  Morrison's  classic 
"Wild  Night"  is  a  tune  with  a 
groove  to  be  contended  with, 
thanks  much  i  n  part  to  the  vocal 
and  bass  work  of  Me'shell 
Ndgeocello.  "Another  Sunny 
Day  1 2/25"  is  also  a  highlight, 
it's  a  folk  song  that  recalls 
Mellencamp's  BigDaddype- 
riod.  The  title  track,  a 
Mellencamp  foray  into  tame 
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erotica,  is  also  representative  of 
a  Mellencamp  pop  song. 

These  songs  aside,  however, 
this  disc  is  chock  full  of  forget- 
table three-chord  pop  songs 
that  possess  neither  the  energy 
northe  lyrical  expression  of  the 
aforementioned  highlights. 

Dance  Naked  is  attuned  to  a 
pop  consciousness  that  at- 
tempts to  ingratiate  the  listener 
with  little  success.  Although  it  is 
less  fully  realized  than  previous 
Mellencamp  efforts  such  as 
Lonesome  Jubilee  and  Human 
Wheels,  it  does  contain  just 
enough  music  of  interest  to  sat- 
isfy a  Mellencamp  fan.  Fledge- 
ling fans,  however,  would  be 
well  advised  to  take  a  walk 
through  his  back  catalogue 
before  investing  in  this  release. 

Don  Ward 

Universal 
Mother 

Sinead  O'Connor 

Chrysalis/EMI 

It  seems  that  no  matter  what 
Sinead  O'Connor  does,  I  still 
like  her.  Sure,  I  think  she's  prob- 
ably completely  nuts,  but  her 
antics  do  nothing  but  endear 
her  to  me.  Case  in  point  is  Uni- 
versal Mother,  her  latest  musi- 
cal release. 

Universal  Mother  serves  as 
an  apt  title,  for  most  of  the  al- 
bum broods  over  the  role  of 
motherhood,  and  the  spiritual 
effect  children  have  on  their 
mothers.  It  seems  that  Sinead 
has  found  and  possibly  be- 
come a  New  Age  guru. 

She  proves  yet  again  that  she 
hasoneof  the  most  gifted  voices 
known  to  humanity,  and  she 
displays  those  skills  on  the  first 
single  "Fire  on  Babylon."  But 
her  song-writing  capabilities 
have  taken  a  sharp  turn  down- 


hill si  nee  thegloriesof  7/76 /./on 
and  The  Cobra,  and  the  cuts  on 
this  album  aren't  even  as  good 
as  the  "my-love-has-left-me- 
and-I'm-going-to-sing-about- 
it"  approach  to  I  Do  Not  Want 
What  Haven't  Got. 

Instead,  we  are  treated  to 
songs  with  minimal  linesof  lyr- 
ics repeated  over  and  over 
again,  as  though  it  were  once 
again  cool  to  sing  rounds.  And 
with  "Red  Football,"  Sinead 
sings  that  she  is  not  a  red  foot- 
ball to  be  kicked,  or  a  crocodile 
i  n  the  zoo  or  a  wh  i  ppi  ng  boy  for 
you.  I  gather  that  she  is  lashing 
out  against  the  press  and  that 
she  is  not  there  for  us  to  kick 
around.  Oh,  well,  I  guess  that 
means  another  target  gone. 

Believe  it  or  not  but  Sinead 
actually  half-rapson  "Famine," 
a  song  about  the  political  viola- 
tions  against  Ireland.  She 
sounds  a  bit  like  Madonna 
doing  "Justify  My  Love,"  but  of 
course  with  Sinead  you  get  lyr- 


ics like  "I  see  the  Irish  as  a  race 
likeachild,  that  got  itself  bashed 
i  n  the  face,"  whereas  Madonna 
wou  Id  just  breath  heavily  to  the 
rhythm. 

Despite  these  crazy  lyrics,  the 
music  and  her  voice  make  up 
for  it.  "Fire  on  Babylon"  and 
"Thank  You  for  Hearing  Me" 
are  certainly  the  best  songs  on 
the  album.  And  at  least  Sinead 
is  back.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  see 
what  she  does  on  Saturday 
Night  Live  this  season. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Weezer 

Weezer 

DGC/MCA  Records 
When  a  band  sends  a  list  of 
words  forbidden  for  use  in  a 
review,  it's  time  to  suspect  some- 
thing. And  if  it's  a  band's  debut, 
and  they're  from  LA,  you're 
doubly  suspicious. 

Listening  to  Weezer's  self- 
titled  debut,  though,  most  of  the 


banned  words  didn't  come  to 
mind.  Maybe  it's  just  me,  but  I 
didn't  find  them  either  quirky  or 
goofy  or  wacky  (yes,  banned 
words! !),  rather  just  sweet  pop 
songs,  with  more  power  than 
punk  (guess  which  words  in 
that  passage  are  banned  -  not 
"power,"  it's  my  own!). 

Initially,  I  wasn't  impressed 
with  the  single  "Undone-The 
Sweater  Song"  when  I  heard  it 
numerous  times  on  the  radio, 
but  after  I  heard  the  opener, 
"My  Name  is  Jonas,"  I  quickly 
changed  opinions  and  even  the 
sweater  song  grew  on  me.  "No 
One  Else"  opens  with  a  I i  ne  I 've 
heard  directed  at  me  quite  of- 
ten: "My  girl'sgot  a  big  mouth." 
The  same  girlfriend  is  brought 
up  again  in  "The  World  has 
Turned  and  Left  Me." 

"h^oliday"  is  one  of  those 
songs  whose  chorus  stays  in 
your  head  all  day.  And  to  show 
that  anything  can  happen  with 
a  little  initiative,  the  album  is 
produced  by  the  Cars'  Ric 
Ocasek,  who  agreed  to  it  after 
being  sent  the  demo.  Not  bad 
for  a  band  just  starting. 

Natasa  Hatsios 


Ween 


Chocolate  and  Cheese 

Elektra/Warner 
Once,  in  an  interview.  Ween 
asked  fans  to  bring  a  roast  tur- 
key to  the  gig  for  them. 

I  was  tempted,  but  I  couldn't 
cook.  Chocolate  and  cheese  I 
can  do,  and  once  again  I'm 
tempted. 

In  the  meantime,  I  can  listen 
to  the  album  and  try  and  figure 
out  the  band's  inspiration  for  a 
rock/pop/funk  album. 

Ween  covers  all  the  trends 
for  musical  inspiration,  from  the 
likes  of  Prince  to  country, 
whether  it's  the  country-like 
"Drifter  in  the  Dark"  or  the 
Prince-y  feel  of  "Roses  Are 
Free"  or  the  rock  instrumental 
"A  Tear  for  Eddie"  (makes  you 
wonder  -  who's  Eddie). 

Listeningto  "Joppa  Road",  I 
can  visualize  Barry  Manilow 
singing. 

I  can  wish  Dean  and  Gene 
Ween  all  the  luck  in  their  aspi- 
ration for  "Voodoo  Lady"  as 
the  next  "Feed  the  Tree."  Who 
knows;  it  could  happen. 

Natasa  Hatsios 
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SIMPLY  BETTER 


EVER 

The  Bell  KealPlus'^'  long  distance  savings  plan 
gives  you  all  the  savings  in  one  simple  plan. 

Have  you  been  waiting  for  a  brand  new  way  to  save  on  long 
distance?  If  you  spend  $15  or  more  a  month  on  eligible  long  dis- 
tance and  want  to  save  with  no  sign-up  fee  or  monthly  fees,  then 
the  Bell  Real  Plus  savings  plan  is  for  you. You  get  real  savings,  and 
best  of  all,  it's  free. 

With  the  Bell  Real  Plus  savings  plan,  you  get  an  automatic  20% 
discount  on  the  3  numbers  you  spend  the  most  calling  each  month 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  You  also  get  a  15%  discount  on  all  other 
eligible  long  distance  calls,  no  matter  who,  when  and  where  you 
call.  Plus,  earn  rewards  for  your  long  distance  spending  through- 
out the  year  for  additional  savings. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  saving  with  the  Bell  Real  Plus  savings  plan. 
The  combined  features  add  up  to  real  savings  and  the  plan  applies  to 
calls  you  make  with  your  Bell  Calling  Card  "  services. 


Visit  your  nearest  Bell  Phonecentre'^'  store  or  call  310-Bell.  (310-2355) 
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Real  Plui 


Long  Distance  Savings  Plan 
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How  one  night  in  a  bar  can 
change  your  life forever 

Savage  in  Limbo  explores  the  emptiness  of  life 


byJeffBlundell 
Varsity  Staff 

Welcome  to  Scales  Bar.  In  it  you  will  find  five  neurotic  32  -year- 
olds,  desperately  searching  for  an  escape  from  the  cages  their  lives 
have  become.  By  the  end  of  the  evening  they  find  themselves 
picking  up  the  intimate  pieces  of  their  lives,  like  the  contents  of  a 
spilled  purse,  from  amid  the  cigarette  ashes  and  toppled  drinks  on 
the  floor  of  a  seedy  bar. 

This  frightening,  intimidating  and  often  bitterly  funny  produc- 
tion is  the  creation  of  playwright  John  Patrick  Shanley,  made 
famous  by  his  Oscar  winning  script,  "Moonstruck." 

The  plot  is  strikingly  simple.  Five  young  urbanites  spend  a 
Monday  evening  in  a  small  corner  bar.  But  the  theatricality  comes 
from  Shanley's  script,  which  swings  fluidly  from  abrupt  naturalism 
to  poetic  surrealism. 

Throughout  the  show,  Shanley's  dry  sense  of  humour  gives  a 
lightness  to  what  could  be  a  rather  somber  topic.  The  wooden 
footed  bartender  who  magically  produces  drinks  is  but  one 
example. 

When  it  hits  the  stage  at  Sneaky  Dee's  tonight,  Savage  in  Limbo 
will  be  more  than  just  introducing  theatre  to  a  different  crowd. 
Sneaky  Dee's  is  exactly  the  type  of  bar  the  play  occurs  in. 

"A  bar  is  always  going  to  be  a  place  where  a  play  happens 
because  you  have  people  comi  ng  i  n  and  out  easi  ly;  it's  one  setti  ng, 
and  you  have  a  reason  to  bring  diverse  people  together,"  says 
director/actor  Cordon  Cresko. 

"It's  also  often  a  place  where  the  real  person  comes  out.  People 
drink  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  they  become  a  different  person.  Bars 
are  escapism."  adds  Debora  Hedaell,  who  plays  the  title  character 
Denise  Savage. 

Savage  is  a  virgin,  a  fact  that  is  intimately  connected  to  her 
stagnant  life,  and  her  quest  for  change.  Her  newly-made  friend 
Linda  has  three  children  and  a  very  active  sex  life  but  is  equally 
stagnant. 

The  word  Savage  refers  to  more  than  just  one  character. 

"[Savage]  is  a  symbol.  Savage  in  a  savage  world.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  the  main  character  in  Aldous  Huxley's  Brave  New  World. 
His  name  is  John  Savage.  It's  a  recurring  image  of  civilization," 
according  to  Cresko. 

Just  as  Huxley's  Savage  fights  against  society's  restrictions,  so  do 
Shanley's  Savages.  But  instead  of  livingin  a  New  World,  these 
p>eople  are  trapped  in  Limbo. 

Over  the  duration  of  the  evening,  all  the  characters  make 
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A  guest  lies  stilL  Quite  Dead.  But  wlio?  How? 
And  wliat  possible  motives?  So  many 
suspects... so  few  dues.  Can  you  solve 
this  murder  most  foul? 

In  the  Agatha  Christie  tradition,  a  Murder 
Mystery  Event.  An  evening  of  deadly  fun 
with  some  of  T.O.'s  finest  professional 
comedians. 


Friday,  September  30,  7  - 10:00  pm    a  MURDER  xMYSTERY  PRODUCED  BY: 
Craft  Chapter  House      ^TVfl  lT^r\FTi 
St.  George  Campus      J.  JLv>lr^JL^i-/t^ 

1st  100  people  in  the  door.  Be  there...before  it's  too  late! 


attempts  to  create  new  lives.  New  friendships  and  marriage 
proposals  fly  around  the  room  meeting  with  mixed  successes. 

Based  on  a  search  for  change  from  an  unrewarding  stagnant 
lifestyle,  the  1 0  year-old  script  is  just  as  pertinent  today  as  it  was 
at  its  inception.  It  also  shows  that  pessimism  and  powerlessness 
are  not  unique  to  generation  X. 

"In  this  play  there's  nothing  that  happens  that  couldn't  happen 
today,"  says  Hedwall.  "Except  for  the  price  of  the  drinks!" 
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highlighters 
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Football  Blues'  season  in  peril 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Last  year's  football  underdog  team,  who 
inspired  Toronto  by  winning  the  Vanier 
Cup  a  year  after  the  whole  program 
almost  got  cut,  has  fallen  into  hard  times. 

Last  Saturday  the  football  Blues  lost 
to  the  Waterloo  Warriors  28-14,  a  team 
which  they  have  steadily  beaten  in  the 
past  ten  years. 

"I  felt  ready  to  play,"  explained  Alex 
Nayyar,  Blues  defensive  back. 

"There  were  a  few  breakdowns  defen- 
sively and  that's  what  happened.  We  just 
didn '  t  execute  some  times  and  the  system 
broke  down." 

In  this  game,  whatever  could  go  wrong, 
did. 

The  Warriors  defensive  line  seemed  to 
effectively  control  any  forward  driving 
of  the  ball  by  Blues  receiver  Glenn 
McCausland. 

Once,  McCausland  did  manage  to  run 
for  a  39-yard  touchdown,  but  it  was 
called  back. 

The  Warriors,  however,  failed  to  stop 
wide  receiver  Francis  Etiennc,  whose 
speed  enabled  him  to  run  for  95  yards  on 
a  kick  return  in  the  second  quarter,  scor- 
ing the  first  Blues  touchdown  of  the 
game. 

After  one  after  another  failed  long  field 


goal  attempts,  placekicker  Stuart  Brin- 
dle,  who  is  known  for  his  precision,  even 
managed  to  hit  the  uprights  once. 

"It  was  a  very  physical  game.  I  think 
once  again  we  shot  ourselves  in  the  foot," 
said  Blues  running  back  David  Richer. 

"We'd  get  something  going  and  then 
we'd  get  a  penalty,"  Richer  added. 

Throughout  this  rough-and-tumble 
game  Richer  still  managed  to  move  the 
ball  down  the  field,  the  star  in  a  losing 
effort.  By  the  end  of  the  first  half.  Richer 
had  a  total  of  95  of  the  Blues  97  running 
yards. 

Neither  team  seemed  to  be  able  to 
execute  any  plays,  and  penalties  and 
interceptions  plagued  both  sides  the  en- 
tire game. 

"It  was  close  at  times,  especially  the 
first  half.  It  could  have  went  either  way. 
Both  teams  started  off  really  slow,"  said 
Warriors  running  back  Mike  Mallot,  who 
was  second  in  the  CIAU  total  rushing 
yards  last  year. 

"But  our  offense  started  to  click  and 
I  thought  we  did  a  lot  of  good  things  out 
there." 

"We  like  to  beat  U  of  Tjust  like  we  like 
to  beat  everybody,  that's  our  nature" 
said  Warriors  head  coach  Dave  "Tuffy" 
Knight  about  the  days  victory. 

"We  think  our  football  program  now, 
is  second  to  none.  We  think  we're  as  good 


as  anybody  in  the  League." 

Some  members  of  the  Blues  team  be- 
sides Richer  still  managed  to  have  good 
things  happen  to  them  on  the  field. 

Stand-in  quarterback  Cameron  Lee, 
replacing  Blues  first-liner  Mario  Sturino, 
who  was  unable  to  play  due  to  illness, 
held  his  own  during  his  first  full  game  of 
play. 

"I  believe  he  [Lee]  held  his  composure 
quite  well  and  I'm  sure  it  was  a  good 
learning  experience  for  him  because  he 
has  four  more  years  of  good  football  left 
in  him,"  commented  Richer.  "This  will 
definitely  help  him." 

Despite  numerous  interceptions,  it  was 
clear  that  the  whole  Blues  team  sup- 
ported Lee  in  the  day's  performance. 

"He  did  great,"  said  the  defensive 
line's  Ken  Sylvestre,  himself  dressing  for 
the  team  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

"He's  a  young  guy  and  he  came  in 
there  and  attacked." 

Sylvestre  also  said  that  although  the 
defensive  line  was  prepared,  the  Warri- 
ors j  ust  played  a  little  harder  and  came  out 
on  top. 

Richer  agreed,  saying  that  the  Blues  are 
not  discouraged  even  though  their  season 
record  is  currently  0-3. 

"We  still  have  a  chance  to  make  the 
pi  ayof  fs  because  we  still  have  four  games 
to  win." 


God,  I'm  so  depressed. 


(Jeff  Blundell/VS) 


Blues'  only  win  erased 


By  Vaua  Reinsai  »j 

Vamity  Staff 

ilrhe  OU  AA  has  ordered  the  U  of 
iiT  Blues  footbiill  team  to  tVirfeii 
:m  win  over  OueJph  because  the 
■  team  used  an  jncligibfe  pteyei. 
Including  thcirbsstothc  Wa- 
terloo Warriore  this  weekend, 
gthe  Blues  record  is  now  0-3. 
|i  *1t  wasn't  tntentional  and  it 
wasn't  just  one  persoa's  fault," ; 
lexplaioed  head  coach  Bob 
iilvaycoc, 

|l  "In  th<>  future  we 'H  have  to  bo : 

much  more  careful": 
I  The  urvfottunate  Biue$  player 

leained  ofhis  academic  tncigibil- 
ity  on  Sept.  J  3  when  fie  regjs- 
■itcred,  and  after  he  had  played  in 
,  the  U  of  T  -  Ouciph  game 
"It's  much  mcTO  difficult  to 

be  a  siudem-aihiete  than  just  a 

$tu(}erit,"  reminded  Laycoe. 

a  busy  time  of  year  fof 
;:student  academically  and  espe- 
faaHy  jfw  astudent  who's  tm  the 
ffootball  team." 


According  to  the  regulations 
determining  the  sttUus  iorcJjgibk 
intcrcollcgitUe  participants,  an 
athlete  must  have  successfully 
cornpicted  full-time  aeaxiemks  for 
the  etvtire  schtx)]  year  that  he/she 
competes. 

"'IT^cre  are  precedents,  afKl 
reg^dless  of  ibc  uniqueness  of 
$liu<aiot)$,  they  are  treated  ifte 
same  way reoranicnted  Laycoe, 

Ali  individual  slalislics  accu- 
mulated during  the  season  opener 
will  remain,  but  the  game'  spoints 
have  been  given  to  Guclph. 

The  last  time  a  football  team 
was  penal  b.ed  for  breaking  CTAl  f 
ailes  for  using  ineligible  players, 
was  !ti  September,  1992,  when 
the^  University  of  Manitoba's 
Bisoniwjtballciubtosttwogames, 

In  ihh  case  the  Canada  West 
Conference  games  that  the  two  U 
of  M  noneligtble  players  played 
in  were  also  forfeited,  the  poiiits 
awarded  to  the  opposite  teams. 

The  dean  oC  <he  physical  edu- 
caUun  depaitttjeoi  of  th^t  utiiver- 


sfly  suspended  both  Bison's 
coach  Scott  Spurgcon  and  ath- 
letic directw  Mike  Moore,  be- 
lieving they  were  awadrc  of  the 
players'  ineligibility.  Spurgcon 
and  M(X)rc  claimed  they  were  :! 
unsure  of  the  time  trame  Uiat  :. 
students  needed  to  claim  their 
full  ume  course  requtremenis. 

In  the  U  of  T  am,  football 
conference  oHicial«  nded  there 
was  no  intention  lo  mislead 
them.  The  student  had  immedi- 
ately bnwight  the  situ^on  to  the 
auentlon  of  his  coach,  who  In 
turn  brought  it  to  d«!  attention  of 
the  athletics  department  the 
OUAA  ofaciaJs,  tlxi*  was  the 
basis  for  the  Blues'  punlshroetii 
of  only  Uie  loss  of  two  points 
from  their  season. 

Pressure  i  s  now  on  the  Vanier 
Cup  CIAU  defending  champi- 
ons as  they  must  win  the  rest  of 
their  regular  season  g^es  <n 
order  to  enstire  a  spcA  in  dw) 
OUAA  sewj-linals, 

withfUesfrom  the  Mmitoban 


Bring  that  prize  on  liome! 
Blues  women  top  team  in 
cross  country  Invitational 


INVESTMENT 

CHALLENGE 

Participate  in  the  CIBC  National 
Stock  Market  Competition 

•  Manage  a  $500,000  portfolio  over  a  nine  week  period  (Sept.  26th  to 
Nov.  25th) 

•  Trade  equities  and  options  on  all  5  Canadian  exchanges 

•  Trade  directly  with  a  broker  using  real  time  quotes 

•  Compete  against  students  from  across  Canada 

•  Top  performers  are  announced  in  The  Financial  Post  every  two 
weeks 


Win  Prizes 
1st  Prize  $1500 
2nd  Prize  $1000 
3rd  Prize  $500 
4th  Prize  $250 
5th  Prize  $150 


Prizes  are  also  awarded 
throughout  the  challenge! 
Including:  50  Microsoft  Encarta 
CD  ROM  disks 
10  Personal  Stock  Quote  Packages 


To  Enroll  Now  Call  (416)  487-3862 


Despite  absences  and  recovering 
injuries  by  members  of  the  Blues 
cross  country  teams,  the  OUAA 
and  OWIAA  defending  champi- 
ons were  strong,  the  women  plac- 
ing third  and  the  men  running  to  a 
tenth  place  finish  overall. 

Both  team  started  off  their  sea- 
son by  winning  the  Ottawa 
Invitational  on  Sept.  17,  defeating 
their  closest  competitors  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

This  Saturday's  competition, 
the  Western  Invitational,  hosted 
by  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  featured  1 6  teams  from 
Ontario  and  the  U.S.,  including 
teams  from  Ccnual  Michigan,  East 
Michigan  and  Yale.  All  of  the  top 
Ontario  teams  competed. 

In  each  5,000m  event,  the  top 
five  runners  from  each  school 
scored  points.  Out  of  the  field  of 
100  runners,  one  point  was 
granted  for  the  first  place  runner 
up  to  a  possible  100  for  the  last 
place  finisher,  the  lowest  overall 
score  winning. 

The  Blues  women  were  the  top 
Ontario  team,  placing  third  over- 


all .  Following  closely  behind  them 
by  nine  points  was  their  nemesis, 
Waterloo. 

Leading  the  Varsity  women  was 
Sarah  Hunter,  who  placed  sec- 
ond. Elaine  Cobum  and  Elaine 
O'Reilly  also  finished  in  the  top 
25. 

Head  coach  Peter  Pimm  said 
the  women's  result  was  encour- 
aging, considering  most  of  the  team 
is  running  while  recovering  from 
injuries.  But  Pimm  feels  it  is  a 
promising  year  for  the  women's 
team  especially  with  Hunter,  who 
placed  third  in  last  year's  CIAU 
national  championships,  still  on 
the  squad. 

"There's  no  where  to  go  but 
up,"  Pimm  stated.  "Half  of  the 
team  will  be  stronger  in  a  month' s 
time  when  we  face  these  top  teams 
again  at  the  Ontario  champion- 
ships." 

The  men's  team  placed  tenth 
overall,  not  bad  considering  the 
Blues  competed  without  their  lop 
runner,  Edward  Spencer.  Two 
varsity  men,  Greg  Dailey  and  Kirk 
Dillabaugh,  placed  in  the  top  half 


of  the  field  of  100. 

After  losing  two  runners,  such 
as  nationally  ranked  Brendan 
Matthias,  now  on  part-time  sta- 
tus, and  Jeff  Lockyer  (graduated), 
Pimm  said  the  men's  team  is 
mainly  concerned  about  qualify- 
ing for  the  national  champion- 
ships. 

The  top  two  teams  at  the  On- 
tario championships  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  compete  in  the  nationals. 
Presently  the  Blues  are  ranked 
behind  the  running  squads  of 
Western  and  Windsor. 

"They  are  quite  motivated  lo 
do  the  job  they  need  to  do," 
remarked  Pimm.  "They  know  on 
paper  they  aren't  ranked  there 
[top  two],  so  there's  no  pressure. 
They  are  the  underdogs." 

Next  weekend,  the  Blues  teams 
will  travel  to  Kingston  for  another 
regular  season  competition,  which 
Pimm  said  will  be  a  preview  for 
the  runners.  The  course  they  will 
run  will  be  the  same  for  the  On- 
tario championships,  which 
Queen's  will  host  on  Nov.  5. 

Staff 


rsiP^  Sports  Store 

Big  Sale 

Ends  Sept.  30 

University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave.) 
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Men's  tennis  defeats  Brock  and  Ottawa 


BY  Valu  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

In  their  second  week  of  regular 
season  play,  the  Blues  men's  ten- 
nis team  was  victorious,  defeating 
both  Brock  and  Ottawa,  7-0  and 
6-1. 

The  victories  came  in  a  round 
robin  tournament  held  in  St. 
Catharines  last  Saturday.  Each 
school  has  entrants  in  five  singles 
and  two  doubles  matches.  In  this 
week's  matches,  five  Blues  play- 
ers, led  by  captain  Kirk  Patterson, 
kept  the  Blues'  ball  rolling,  de- 
spite injuries  to  two  key  players. 
Mark  Wendling  and  Adrian 
Oziewicz  were  unable  to  play. 

"I'm  quite  happy.  [This  week] 
we  almost  got  maximum  points," 
commented  head  coach  John 
Naccaralo. 

"Hopefully,  it  will  even  out 
the  score." 

Last  week's  season  opener  re- 
sulted in  a  7-0  loss  in  favour  of 
Western. 

Naccarato  went  on  to  say  that 
the  weekend  match  was  a  good 
confidence  builder  for  the  Blues 
men. 

"Everybody  in  general  had  a 


good  day,  considering  the  teams 
played  some  indoor  and  some 
outdoor  matches  in  not  really  good 
weather,"  he  explained. 

The  top  four  teams  will  even- 
tually advance  to  the  OUAA  fi- 
nals. 

The  Blues  women  also  hit  the 
courts  this  weekend  for  their  sea- 
son opener,  playing  against  York 
and  Western  at  York  University. 

York  shut  out  the  Blues  9-0  for 
the  six  singles  and  three  doubles 
matches.  The  U  ofT  women  faired 
better  against  the  Western  team, 
losing  five  matches  out  of  the 
nine. 

"Our  results  would  say  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  pack,"  judged 
assistant  coach  Nabil  Tadros. 

"We  need  to  do  quite  a  bit 
better  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks 
to  get  us  in  fourth  or  third  place." 

Again  the  U  of  T  team  played 
without  a  top  player.  The  Blues 
number  one,  Sonya  Natola,  was 
unable  to  attend  last  Saturday's 
match. 

The  Blues  men  and  women 
have  to  support  themselves  fi- 
nancially, due  to  cuts  in  funding 
by  the  university  two  years  ago. 

But  that  is  a  small  barrier  for  a 


A  tennis  player. 

team  that  won  20  out  of  25  OUAA 
tennis  titles  from  1965  -  1990 
(OWIAA  championship  last  won 
in  1984),  Blues  tennis  is  showing 
a  remarkable  and  steady  transfor- 


mation in  the  mid-nineties. 

Next  Saturday,  Oct.  1,  the  Blues 
men  play  against  McMastcr  and 
Waterloo  in  Hamilton.  The  women 
are  at  Laurier  with  Queen's. 


Blues  lightweight  men  retain 
rowing  crown  at  Toronto  regatta 


BY  Saurabh  Sharma 

On  Saturday,  the  University  of 
Toronto  rowi  ng  team  participated 
at  the  annual  Toronto  Sprints 
Regatta  at  Centre  Island.  Faced 
with  competition  from  other 
Ontario  universities,  the  team  fin- 
ished third  in  overall  total  points 
at  the  day's  end. 

In  these,  the  first  races  of  the 
fall  season,  most  crews  were  fac- 
ing each  other  for  the  first  time. 

Western  and  Brock  finished 
ahead  of  U  of  T,  but  the  Blues 
placed  well  considering  that  their 
main  focus  was  in  the  large  boat 
field,  such  as  the  eights  and  the 
fours. 

The  lightweight  men's  eight 
defended  their  title  from  the  pre- 
vious season,  despite  pressure 
from  a  strong  boat  from  Brock 
University. 


"When  the  race  began,  we  lost 
some  time  due  to  a  slight  technical 
adjustment,"  remarked  team 
member  Mark  Hodson  about  the 
competitive  eights  race. 

"Such  things  happen  in  the 
first  few  races  when  crews  are 
new  and  people  are  not  yet  com- 
fortable rowing  in  various  combi- 
nations." 

After  the  initial  setback,  the 
other  boats  were  ahead  of  the 
Blues  by  one  length  of  open  wa- 
ter. 

But  the  Varsity  team  quickly 
caught  them,  with  encouragement 
from  their  coxswain  Chris  Taylor, 
a  Brock  alumni  and  now  a  gradu- 
ate student  at  U  of  T. 

In  the  end,  U  of  T  was  a  boat 
length  ahead  of  the  Brock  boat. 
The  rest  of  the  field  was  far  be- 
hind. 

Proud  of  their  achievement,  the 


Blues  are  aware  that  many  of  the 
crews  may  improve  by  the  OUAA 
championships. 

"We  have  demonstrated  that 
we  are  the  crew  to  beat,"  re- 
marked Patrick  Okens,  bowman 
of  the  lightweight  eight. 

The  lightweight  men's  four, 
also  coached  by  Paul  Peene,  fin- 
ished second  in  their  race,  two 
seconds  behind  Trent. 

The  Blues  also  raced  in  the  light 
and  heavy  men's  singles  events. 

"The  small  boats  did  well,  rela- 
tively speaking."  said  Peene. 

"Dean  Hay  placed  fourth  in 
the  lightweight  and  second  in  the 
heavyweight,  which  is  outstand- 
ing considering  he  only  started 
rowing  the  single  one  week  ago." 
Peene  commented  about  his 
strongest  rookie  athlete. 

"Hay  and  others  like  him.  who 
are  out  there  now  rowing  in  cither 


small  boats  or  in  development 
boats,  will  certainly  be  an  asset  to 
the  team  in  years  ahead." 

In  the  women's  category,  the 
Blues  were  represented  in  the  light- 
weight coxed  four,  placing  sec- 
ond, and  in  the  lightweight  eight, 
where  ihey  placed  fourth. 

The  heavyweight  women  also 
gave  a  strong  performance  on  the 
water.  The  eights  team  first  split 
up,  finishing  first  and  third  in  two 
fours  events.  The  women  then 
regrouped  for  the  eight-person 
race,  and  finished  third  in  the  final, 
behind  Western  and  Brock. 

For  the  junior  Varsity  crews 
that  competed,  the  heavyweight 
men's  eight  finished  sixth  and  the 
novice  men" s eight  fmished  third, 
behind  the  Queen's  and  Trent 
teams. 

Saurahh  Sharma  is  a  member  of 
the  Varsity  Blues  rowing  team. 


^xcelknco 

C/^plications  are  now  being  accepted  for: 

.JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  $12,000  prize  is  awarded  to  a  graduating  Arts  &  Science 
or  Scarborough  Campus  student 
who  demonstrates  outstanding  academic  achievement 
and  extra-curricular  leadership. 

**Deadline  for  Applications: 
12  Noon,  Thursday  December  22, 1994 


For  further  information  contact  your  college  registrar  or 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development 
21  King's  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor.  Tel:  978-6536  or  978-4258 


Why  there  won't  be 
a  hockey  strike 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 
Varsity  Staff 

If  you're  a  sports  fan,  you  can't 
be  in  too  positive  a  frame  of 
mind  right  now. 

It  appears  that  the  National 
Hockey  League  is  about  to  fol- 
low the  boys  of  summer  into  the 
deep,  dark  abyss  of  the  work- 
stoppage. 

NHL  commissioner  Gary 
Bettman  threw  down  the  gaunt- 
let last  Thursday,  when  he  an- 
nounced that  unless  a  new  col- 
lective agreement  is  signed  be- 
tween the  league  and  the  players 
by  Oct.  1 .  there  will  be  a  "post- 
ponement "of  the  1994-95  regu- 
lar season. 

The  signs  don't  look  good. 
Even  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
Wayne  Gretzky.  has  stated  tljafc:; 
he  thinks  a  lockout  coiifid  jjist  Bp|:; 
to  three  or  four  months.!  If 

He  offered  the  same  i|jpe  of| 
prolonged  prognosis  two  years 
ago,  when  the  players  walked 
off  the  job  before  4bc  playoffs. 
That  strike  ended  up  lasting  all 
of  ten  days.  This  one  will  j^b^ 
ably  won't  last  longeither. 

Hockey  has  reached  a  current 
level  of  recognition  and  popu- 
larity that  it  has  never  had  be- 
fore. ^  • 

The  New  YorkRart@Br*made^ 
certain  of  that  list  Jiiini;: sBy^ 
winning  the  Stanley  Cup,  the 
Rangers  ended  54  years  of  futil- 
ity and  sent  an  entire  city  into 
delirium.  The  win  also  attracted 
an  audience  right  across  the 
United  Stales  who  tuned  in  to 
see  what  all  the  fuss  was  about. 

What  they  saw  was  a  mag- 
nificent post-season,  played  at 
an  unbelievable  level  of  skill  and 
intensity. 

Americans  finally  began  to 
understand  why  many  of  us 
north  of  the  border,  go  abso- 
lutely nuts  over  the  sport. 

The  only  problem  is  that 
hockey  is  still  only  number  four 
out  of  the  four  major  sports  in 
theStates.  And  in  the  U.S..  if  it's 
out  of  sight,  then  it  quickly  be- 
comes out  of  mind. 

Both  labour  and  management 
know  that  unless  that  wrap  up 
a  deal  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
momentum  that  was  created  this 
spring  will  be  lost. 

Then  there's  the  new  five- 
year  $  1 55  million  contract  that 
the  NHL  signed  with  Fox  Broad- 
casting two  weeks  ago. 

The  money  in  itself  is  not  that 
important,  it  only  works  out  to 
SI  million  per  team  per  year. 
What  is  paramount  though  is 
that  forthcfu^t  time  since  1974. 
hockey  is  back  on  U.S.  network 


television  and  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  build  a  mass  audience. 

Starting  with  the  1995  All- 
Star  Game  in  San  Jose  on  Jan. 
21,  Fox  will  televise  up  to  16 
games  for  the  first  three  years, 
and  up  to  20  games  for  the  fol- 
lowing two. 

Fox  will  also  carry  the  final 
two  Sundays  of  the  regular  sea- 
son on  a  regional  basis  and  then 
the  Stanley  Cup  playoffs,  both 
regionally  and  nationally. 

For  a  league  that  most  sports 
analysts  agree  is  "hot,"  the  NHL 
couldn't  find  it.self  in  a  better 
position. 

"Hockey  is  a  growth  sport," 
said  Ed  Goren,  executive  pro- 
ducer of  Fox  Sports. 

"It  truly  is  'national'  in  the 
U.S.  in  terms  of  having  teams  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  right 
,  flow," 
5;  lUM^ot^h  the  commercial  suc- 
(^si  of  shows  such  as  Beverh 
ttills  %2lO.  Melrose  Place,  and 
The  Simpsons,  Fox  has  created 
its  own  nicjje  as  the  network  for 
Ihe  young,  the  hip,  the  bold  and 
the  beautiful. 

j  "Ypaalsohavetoundcrstand 
that  the  leadership  right  now  in 
the  NHL  is  a  very  aware  group. 
They  understand  how  a  part- 
' '%rsfttp  wllhlelevision  can  be  a 
p|>sl!6ve  Sling  for  the  league,  for 
the  :game>of  h(Kkey,  and  the 
network,"  Goren  added. 

As  Goren  observes,  more 
young  people  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  hockey. 

Look  at  the  increase  in  popu- 
larity of  in-line  skating,  for  ex- 
ample. That  interest  means  a 
potentially  increasing  fan  base 
and  vicwership. 

Also,  the  only  way  to  be  a 
true  big-time  player  on  network 
television  stateside,  is  to  own  a 
piece  of  a  big-time  sports  league. 
Foix  did  itself  a  huge  favour  by 
swiping  the  NHL  from  CBS, 

"If  we  bring  the  same  kind  of 
equipment  and  production  tech- 
niques to  htKkey  as  to  the  NFL, 
it  will  be  a  great  product,"  Goren 
explained. 

He  also  expects  more  innova- 
tion with  the  NHL.  since  it  has 
had  less  experience  with  the 
American  television  business. 

The  new  Fox  deal  has  created 
a  bridgehead  in  the  U.S.  that 
could  put  hockey  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  the  growth  sport  of 
the  '90s. 

Both  players  and  owners  un- 
derstand all  loo  well  that  if  ihey 
don't  settle  this  dispute  soon, 
the  gains  they  have  made  will  be 
all  for  nought. 

Nobody  wants  to  blow  it. 
And  nobody's  about  to  blow  it. 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

lovegolfl 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


Unlike  Dave 
Perkins, 

we've  had 
something  to 

write  about 
this  summer. 

Write  Sports  for 
the  Varsity. 

Call  979-283  lor 
drop  by  44  St. 
George  St.  for  more 
inf()rmation. 


Monday,  September  26,  1994 


Varsiry  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-busmess  ads).  Twcrity  cents  for  each  word  after  25,  Additmnaf  boW  type  $2^^^^P 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St,  Toronto  ON  M5^  2E4  Deadlines- 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  rhursiday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-285&»  ' 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


BATHURST-GLENCAIRN, 

Two  bright,  renovated  basement  bachelor 
apartments,  one  with  brand  new 
furnishings.  Separate  entrances,  bus, 
subway,  laundry,  char.  Quiet  smokeless 
home  for  abstainer  professional  or  student. 
$550.00  a  month,  first  and  last,  lease, 
parking  extra  (416)  782-2221. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  aftemoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


MICHAEL!  —  WHO  CARES 

about  political  correctness?  Bloor  Street 
United  Church  has  free  coffee.  So  be 
there!  It'satthecomerof  Bloor  and  Huron. 


FREE  DENTAL  CHECK-UP/ 
TREATMENT! 

Romanian-qualified  dentist  seeks  patients 
with  cavities  for  licensing  exam  in  Halifax, 
Dec.  14-16,  1994.  Free  trip  offered.  Info 
call  967-0497. 


FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940  Alness  Street,  #16  (Steeles/Dufferin). 

NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offer  professional  stringing  at  low  discount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave.,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-5619. 


WIN  YOUR  HOCKEY  POOL 

All  the  player's  stats  and  personal 
information  for  the  94-95  season.  Send 
$10.00  to:  Powerplay  industries,  P.O.  Box 
383E,  Portage  La  Prairie,  H/1B,  R1N  3B7. 

486  NOTEBOOK  COMPUTERS 

Brand  name  and  clones  from  $1999.00. 
Intel  processors  from  SX-33  to  DX4-100. 
Perfect  for  school  or  home.  Call  ELDAN 
Computer  440-8421. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  w^ords  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  In  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10/ month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


WANTED 


EXTRA  MONEY 

Part  Time  Days/Evenings,  Telemarketing, 
downtown  subway  location.  Must  speak 
fluent  English.  214-2551 

NOW  HIRING  STUDENTS  - 

Earn  $$$  in  your  classes.  Call  CAMPUS 
NOTES  340-7320. 


BIG  MONEY!!!! 

Earn  $500  or  more  weekly  mailing  our 
circulars!  GUARANTEED!  Ideal 
opportunity  for  students  -  work  from  home 
during  your  spare  time!  Act  Now!  Limited 
number  of  positions  available.  Send  for 
details  immediately:  CGR,  54  Playter 
Ores.,  Ste.  #1,  Tor.,  M4K  1S5. 


ECOLOGIZE  YOURSELF 

Greenpeace  is  hiring  full  and  part-time 
staff  for  our  public  outreach/fundraising 
campaign.  Friendly  atmosphere  and  fair 
wages.  Call  Dari  at  351-0430.  Women 
and  people  of  colour  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 


PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant,  MTACL, 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1H2V5. 


PART  TIME  POSITIONS  - 

Telephone  Receptionist,  $8.00  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
articulate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving,  967- 
9295. 


RESTAURANT  HELP 

Hostess  required  for  a  fine  dining 
established  Indian  Restaurant  in 
downtown.  Should  have  good  personality 
and  communication  skills.  Call  Mr.  I.  P. 
Singh  at  368-8048. 


IN  NEED  OF  MATURE 

dedicated  high  school  seniors,  university, 
or  college  students  in  all  majorhigh  school, 
university  or  college  areas  to  mart<ef  study 
program.  Distribute  pamphlets  &  post 
orderforms  in  spare  time  without  disturbing 
present  obligations.  Eamings  per  unit  sold. 
Send  letter  of  interest  and  resume  to 
Study-Help  Programs,  36  Karen  Street, 
Saint  John  NB,  E2N  1E6. 


REQUIRED  IMMEDIATELY 

Pizza  driver  with  own  car.  Eam  extra  cash 
7  days  a  week.  Available,  please  call  964- 
7489  after  4pm. 

POLITICAL  ANIMAL? 

City  council  candidate  seeks  liberal- 
minded  fundraiser  /  campaign  manager 
for  civic  election  immediately.  Part  or  Full 
time.  Creative  remuneration.  Call  Mike 
(416)  928-1537  anytime. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two-third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 


DONOR  REQ'D. 

Due  to  infertility,  Jewish-Catholic  couple 
require  donor  to  give  embryonic  egg.  We 
seek  healthy  woman  under  35  (pref.  with 
child)  who  is  fair,  green  or  hazel  eyes, 
5'4"-57",  slim,  attractive,  creative.  Please 
reply  in  confidence  with  personal  info, 
recent  photo  &  phone  no.  to  DONOR:  275 
King  St.  E..  P.O.  Box  276,  Toronto,  Ont. 
M5A  1K2. 


MINDTECH  MIND  GYM 

Enhanced  Memory  Storage,  Increased 
creativity.  Physical  and  Mental  Relaxation, 
Hemispheric  Brain  Synchronization, 
Meditation  using  light  and  sound 
integration.  Special  Intro,  rates  596-6936 

IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  work  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Full  money  back  guarantee. 
Call  Oxford  Seminars  at  1  -800-269-671 9. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 

CHEMIFTP^  TUTORING 

Chemistry  Ph.D.  with  teaching  experience 
(including  MCAT  chemistry)  will  assist 
with  basic  courses  in  chemical  sciences. 
Convenient  location.  Reasonable  rates. 
398-6806. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 


DEUTSCH  /  ENGLISH 

English  teacher  and  editor  will  offer  her 
sen/ices  in  exchange  for  German  grammar 
and  pronunciation  lessons.  St.  George 
campus  area.  972-0540. 


ESSAY  EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  organize 
and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus  area. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


CHEMISTRY  TUTORING 

CHM  137/151  Ph.D.  in  Chemistry  + 
several  years  of  tutoring  experience. 
Location  on  St.  George  St.  Call  Paul  922- 
0987.  Message. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels.)  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  292-7998  and  leave  a  message 
for  Henri. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counselling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  special:  $1.25/page.  Resumes/ 
Cover  Letters  -  customized  package,  free 
faxing.  Desktop  Publishing.  LjiserQuality. 
Rupert:  604-8333  (no  class  after  9:00 
please) 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax  service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDWRIGHTS: 

Term  Papers,  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Professional  Produced  using  WordPerfect 
6.0.  Durtiam  905-732-2650.  Toronto  862- 
3583. 


write  for 
the  varsity 


Barnes  Art  101: 
Impressionist  and 
Post-Impressionist 

Masters. 
Free  Tuition. 


A  $30  Young  Membership  (age  25  and  under)  at  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  gets  you  a  free  ticket  (up  to  $15  value) 
to  see  Renoir,  Picasso,  Monet  and  van  Gogh 
at  The  Barnes  Exhibit  this  fall. 
It  also  gets  you  unlimited  free  admission  to  the  Galler)^  all  year. 

Discounts  at  the  Gallery  Shop. 
A  William  Morris  or  Michael  Snow  book  (up  to  $40  value). 

And  much,  much  more. 

So  do  the  math. 
Then  call  593-4225  for  more  information. 


Gj  eat  French  Paintings  from  Cezanne  to  Matisse 

The  Barnes  Exhibit 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 

Never  before.  Never  again. 
September  17  to  December  31^  1994 


Tlic  Si>onscrof'nte  Ernies 

S[)(  <  ial  luiKliim  providrd  l)v  tlic  Ontario  Ministry  of  ( Inlturc.  loiiriMii  and  Hccrcation. 
Additional  support  from  tlio  (iovcrnnicnt  of  Cianada.  tlic  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Ibronto  and  the  City  of  Tonmtt). 


BRUSHIN^  UP  ON  STRATFORD^S  SHAKESPEARE  (REVIEW,  P.9) 


Volume  115,  Number  10 


You  Say  Tomato,  We  Say  Zionism  Since  1880 


Thursday,  September  29,  1994 


King's  ransom 
asked  for  Elvis 

Garelh  Spanglett  has  recei  ved  a  second 
lelter  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
his  stolen  Elvis  bust. 

A  phone  call,  received  at  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  front 
desk  on  Monday,  led  Spanglett  to  a 
note  containing  further  instructions. 
The  second  note  was  placed  inside  a 
cannon  on  the  back  lawn  of  SAC's 
building. 

"Dis  is  a  ledder  witch  wil  hopfoly 
ennitieight  da  safe  return  ov  an  Elvis," 
the  letter  begins. 

"Wee  rezent  de  fact  dat  yuoze  clam 
dat  Elvis  is  on  de  looze  and  yourz  falze 
reporets  toode  varshitty  do  nut  qualify 
az  a  weakly  page  in  dat  toilet  - 1  mean 


SHORTS 


newzpaper,"  continues  the  letter. 
"Beez  redy  to  suppliy  de  previosly 
rckweslcd  items  at  SAC  (SUX)  within 
dc  ncx  week  orz  zo.  Wez  arze  gettigs 
anksious  an  we  mite  not  bez  aybull  to 
protekt  de  king  fourmuch  lunge:  yoose 
mite  be  hearing  frum  us  sooon." 

The  letter  was  signed  "Mario  and 
de  boyz  +  gurls." 

"I'm  still  desperately  trying  to  get 
the  requested  items  together,"  said 
Spanglett.  "My  main  priority  at  the 
moment  is  the  safe  return  of  the  King. 
I'm  expecting  his  return  soon." 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Chomsky  coming 
toUofT 

Noam  Chomsky,  noted  linguist  and 
controversial  social  critic,  will  deliver 
two  lectures  here  at  the  end  of  October. 

Chomsky  will  deliver  the  annual 
John  and  Lois  Dove  Memorial  Lecture 
on  Oct.  24. 

He  will  be  discussing  the  anti-demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  New  Worid 
Order  and  how  the  mass  media  is  used 
for  ideological  control . 

The  free  tickets  were  snapped  up 
very  quickly,  says  Chandler  Davis,  a 
U  of  T  mathematician  and  member  of 
Science  for  Peace. 

"[It]  was  almost  sold  out  by  word 
of  mouth  before  we  got  the  posters 
out." 

The  annual  lecture  was  established 
to  honour  John  and  Lois  Dove,  To- 
ronto chemists  active  in  Science  for 
Peace.  They  died  in  a  car  accident  in 
Africa  in  1989. 

On  Oct.  25,  Chomsky  will  lecture  at 
Convocation  Hall  on  prospects  for 
peace  and  justice  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  event  is  co-sponsored  by  Science 
for  Peace,  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment and  the  Near  East  Cultural  Move- 
ment. 

Money  raised  from  the  $10  tickets 
will  go  to  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions. 

Organizers  are  optimistic  the  event 
will  also  sell  out. 

"They're  [people  interested]  call- 
ing by  the  dozen,"  said  Sheilagh 
McGlynn  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement. 

Chomsky  is  best  known  for  his 
revolutionary  theories  in  linguistics 
and  his  critical  views  of  the  mass  media 
and  American  foreign  policy. 

David  Alan  Barry 


Hanging  out  in  the  hallways  at  MedSci:  NAC  chair  Sunera 
Thobani  and  scientist  David  Suzuki  shared  their  thoughts  on 
reproductive  genetic  technology  last  night.        (Jan  Becker) 


Sex  Ed  Centre 
breaks  another  link 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  Sex  Education  Centre  has  be- 
come the  latest  group  to  pull  out  of  the 
Making  the  Links  anti-discrimination 
campaign,  saying  the  campaign  itself  is 
discriminatory. 

The  student-run  centre  is  pulling  out  of 
the  campaign  due  to  the  definition  of 
Zionism  -  support  for  the  development 
of  a  Jewish  state  of  Israel  -  in  the  cam- 
paign's information  booklet. 

"For  Palestinians,  Zionism  has  meant 
militantly  oppressive  discrimination 
through  the  displacement  of  people,  ideas, 
power  and  land,"  the  booklet  reads. 

According  to  Michelle  Rosen,  acentre 
co-ordinator,  the  campaign's  organizers 
did  not  encourage  dialogue  and  under- 
standing over  the  definition  of  Zionism. 

"The  campaign  unilaterally  dealt  with 
Zionism  alongside  with  white  supremacy 
and  neo-Nazis,"  said  Rosen.  "They 
didn't  deal  with  the  issue  of  Zionism  and 
many  remarks  made  in  thecampaign  were 
anti-Semitic." 

Rosen  said  the  definition  of  Zionism 
that  was  used  was  not  fully  discussed  by 
the  coalition  of  groups  backing  Links. 

"Decisions  were  made  (on  the  defini- 
tion] without  the  coalition's  consensus," 
said  Rosen. 

"Some  people  do  believe  that  Zionism 
can  be  interpreted  as  racist,  but  that's  an 


New  changes  to  legal  aid 
hurt  needy  and  students 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Student-run  legal  clinics  are  bracing  them- 
selves to  make  up  the  shortfall  after 
changes  to  the  province's  legal  aid  plan 
were  approved  on  Friday. 

Last  week,  the  Ontario  government 
announced  a  S60  million  bail-out  of  the 
legal  aid  plan.  The  cash-strapped  plan, 
which  provides  free  legal  aid  for  the 
province's  poor,  has  been  unable  to  pay 
many  lawyers  their  legal  aid  fees. 

But  the  down  side  of  the  bailout  is  that 
the  legal  aid  budget  will  becapped  at  $  1 94 
million  this  year,  meaning  services  may 
be  cut  for  those  in  need  of  legal  aid,  such 
as  students,  single  parents  and  those 
living  below  the  poverty  line. 

Under  Ontario's  legal  aid  plan,  clients 
apply  for  legal  aid  certificates,  which 
they  can  take  to  the  lawyer  of  their 
choice. 

Gemma  Zecchini,  public  affairs  direc- 
tor for  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada, 
hails  the  plan  as  saving  a  troubled  sys- 
tem. 

"A  funding  solution  [has  been]  achieved 
with  very  minimal  service  cuts,"  she 
said.  "What  has  been  achieved  today 
won't  have  any  impact  at  all  on  the 
clients." 

But  staff  at  legal  aid  clinics  in  Toronto 
are  not  as  optimistic  as  Zecchini. 

Lenny  Abramowitz,  a  lawyer  at 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  says  cut- 
ting the  legal  aid  system  is  akin  to  limiting 
healthcare  services. 

"They  are  the  most  basic  program  that 
our  society  holds  dear.  To  put  restric- 


tions on  them  [means]  poor  people  have 
a  lesser  right  to  citizenship,"  said 
Abramowitz. 

Abramowitz  says  the  restrictions  mean 
ultimately  millions  of  people  may  go 
without  legal  services. 

Zecchini  disagrees,  saying  the  plan  is 
essentially  the  same  now  as  it  was  before 
the  cuts.  As  well,  legal  aid  is  not  an  'as 


need'  service,  she  says. 

"You  don't  have  an  automatic  right  to 
legal  aid." 

At  U  of  T's  student-run  Downtown 
Legal  Services,  it  is  feared  the  changes  will 
restrict  the  kinds  of  cases  that  are  eligible 
for  legal  aid,  leaving  the  shortfall  to  be 
picked  up  by  community  legal  clinics  and 
Please  see  "Legal,"  page  2 


issue  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with." 

"But  this  perpetuates  the  myths  and 
associations  between  Zionism  and  Jew- 
ish organizations  that  aren't  necessarily 
so.  And  being  involved  in  acampaign  that 
perpetuates  myths  goes  against  every- 
thing we  believe  in,"  she  said. 

Amina  Sherazee,  campaign  co- 
ordinator, said  it  is  unfortunate  the  centre 
decided  to  pull  out. 

"It's  important  to  discuss  the  issues 
together  instead  of  breaking  the  dialogue 
completely,"  said  Sherazee. 

Stephen  Pender,  a  member  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union,  which  is  part  of  the 
Links  coalition,  defends  the  definition  of 
Zionism. 

"1  think  we're  clear  and  unambiguous 
in  what  we  take  to  be  Zionism,"  said 
Pender. 

According  to  Pender,  the  centre  seems 
to  have  changed  their  position  from  ear- 
lier in  the  summer,  when  the  definition 
was  first  discussed. 

"Individuals  from  the  centre  objected 
to  the  initial  definition,  which  was  more 
specific  than  the  one  published." 

"So  they're  turning  around  their  posi- 
tion," Pender  said. 

But  Rosen  said  there  was  a  lack  of 
understanding  about  the  issue  and  its 
inclusion  in  the  booklet. 

'There  is  more  discussion  now  due  to 
the  pullout  of  a  lot  of  groups  rather  than 
within  the  campaign  process  itself,"  said 
Rosen. 

Sherazee  says  that  while  she  is  upset 
a  founding  group  has  left  the  coalition, 
new  people  are  coming  into  the  coalition 
daily. 

The  centre  is  only  the  latest  group  to 
pull  out.  The  Arts  and  Science  Students' 
Union  withdrew  its  support  earlier  this 
month. 

Earlier  this  summer,  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  refused  a  request 
for  a  $5,000  donation  to  the  campaign, 
which  some  council  directors  saw  as 
exclusionary. 

The  Making  the  Links  coalition  did  not 
recieve  financial  support  from  the  centre, 
but  the  centre  was  helping  to  plan  a  series 
of  workshops. 


Reform  blames  Tories  for  racist  candidate 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  close  aide  to  Reform  Party  leader 
Preston  Manning  says  a  Meu^o  Reform 
candidate  who  told  a  student  newspaper 
that  immigrants  brought  "death  and  de- 
struction," may  have  been  a  Tory  plant. 

Ron  Wood,  Manning's  press  secre- 
tary, says  he  believes  former  party  mem- 
ber John  Beck  was  part  of  a  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  plan  to  sabotage 
Reform's  chances  in  Ontario. 

Wood  also  blames  Beck's  racist  re- 
marks, which  were  first  printed  in  a  York 
University  student  newspaper,  the 
Excalibur,  fordesu-oying  Reform' s  chance 
of  forming  the  Official  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"It  was  a  set-up  by  the  Tories.  It 
entirely  stopped  our  momentum." 

Beck  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. 

In  a  pre-election  interview  last  Octo- 
ber, Beck  told  the  York  University 
Excalibur  that  some  immigrants  were 
bringing  "death  and  destruction  to  the 


people"  of  Canada. 

He  also  criticized  native  Canadians. 
"Look  at  the  natives,  they're  very  messed 
up.  That's  what's  happening  to  us.  We're 
all  being  hooked  on  booze  and  drugs  and 
we're  going  to  end  up  just  hke  the  Indi- 
ans," he  said. 

After  confronted  with  the  statements 
by  angry  York  students,  party  leader 
Preston  Manning  forced  Beck  to  abandon 
his  campaign  in  the  riding  of  York  Centre . 

Media  across  Ontario  repeated  the  re- 
marks, which  Excalibur  staff  had  on  tape. 

Later,  members  of  the  party  said  Beck 
had  not  mentioned  his  opposition  to  im- 
migrants and  natives  before  being  nomi- 
nated. Dan  Proussalidis,  then  leader  of  the 
U  of  T  Young  Reformers,  said  Beck  had 
never  made  his  views  known  before  the 
interview  with  Excalibur. 

Beck  was  the  second  Ontario  candidate 
Reform  jettisoned  for  racist  views  during 
the  last  federal  election.  Former  Tory  MP 
John  Gamble  was  removed  from  the  party 
in  April  of  1993,  apparently  because  he 
was  friends  with  controversial  teacher 
Paul  Fronun,  who  was  suspected  of  links 


to  neo-Nazi  groups.  Members  of  the 
white  supremacist  Heritage  Front  had 
also  openly  supported  Gamble's  candi- 
dacy. 

Wood  says  many  Reformers  now  be- 
lieve Beck's  overt  racism  lost  Reform  up 
to  four  seats  in  Ontario.  With  the  recent 
accidental  death  of  a  Bloc  Quebecois  MP, 
Reform  is  only  one  seat  short  of  being  the 
Official  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Wood  blamed  the  Progressive  Con- 
servatives under  Kim  Campbell  for  run- 
ning a  "dirty  tricks"  campaign.  He  said 
the  Liberals  and  NDP  also  sabotaged 
Reform '  s  campaigning. 

"It  was  dirty,  dirty  politics,"  Wood 
said.  "I  was  surprised  that  the  major 
parties  stooped  that  low." 

But  former  Excalibur  features  editor 
Chris  Varga  said  she  doubts  Beck  was  a 
plant.  She  said  that  if  Beck  had  deliber- 
ately set  out  to  sabotage  his  own  cam- 
paign, he  could  have  used  a  medium  with 
much  more  influence  than  Excalibur. 

"Frankly,  I  think  it  was  a  fluke,"  she 
said.  "He  just  blurted  out  how  he  felt." 
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Innis  rez  dishes  out  thousands  to  homeless  students 

New  residence  to  open  next  week 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

Innis  College  has  paid  out  between 
$75,000  and  $80,000  to  students  unable 
to  move  into  the  college' s  new  residence 
because  of  construction  delays,  and  the 
bill  keeps  climbing. 

The  residence,  originally  scheduled  to 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  summer, 
is  still  not  finished.  While  some  students 
have  moved  into  the  lower  floors,  con- 
struction is  still  continuing. 


The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  floors  of 
the  south  tower,  which  contain  about  60 
bedrooms,  have  yet  to  be  completed, 
says  Garry  Spencer,  Innis'  dean  of  resi- 
dence. 

Students  scheduled  to  move  in  had  the 
option  of  receiving  their  $400  deposit 
back  and  finding  other  accomodation,  or 
waiting  the  delay  out  and  getting  $200  a 
week  rebated  from  the  college  until  their 
rooms  were  ready. 

The  bill  footed  by  Innis  is  now  esti- 
mated at  $75,000  to  $80,000,  with  ap- 


proximately 40  students  still  waiting  to 
move  in. 

"They  are  only  paying  $380  here  a 
month,"  says  Spencer  "So  they  just 
made  two  months  worth  of  rent  in  one.  A 
lot  of  it  is  a  financial  thing.  The  money 
will  come  in  handy  for  these  kids." 

"It  buys  us  out  of  having  to  place 
them,"  says  Spencer.  "We  had  a  hotel 
lined  up.  We  told  everyone:  'if  you  have 
to  be  housed,  we  will  house  you'  and  they 
were." 

Students  unable  to  move  into  the  resi- 


dence have  been  understanding  and 
accomodating,  says  Spencer. 

"Most  of  the  students  have  found 
alternative  housing,"  says  Spencer. 

The  residence  has  been  plagued  with 
complications  since  construction  started 
last  fall. 

Due  to  harsh  winter  temperatures,  25 
of  January's  31  days  were  unworkable. 
Innis  also  terminated  its  contract  with  the 
company  responsible  for  kitchens,  due 
to  missed  deadlines. 

But  now  the  building  is  almost  com- 


plete, says  Spencer. 

"This  building  is  basically  finished 
except  for  the  kitchens,"  says  Spencer 
"We  are  being  held  at  ransom  because  as 
soon  as  the  kitchens  are  done,  everyone 
else  is  just  waiting  to  do  their  job." 

Each  unit,  or  apartment,  at  the  resi- 
dence has  four  or  five  bedrooms  and  is 
completely  self-contained  with  full  bath- 
room, kitchen,  dining  area,  and  family 
room. 

The  official  opening  of  Innis  College 
Residence  is  now  scheduled  for  Nov.  5. 


U  of  T  joins  annuai  waiic  for  AIDS 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

For  the  first  time  in  the  four-year 
history  of  the  annual  fundraising 
walk  for  AIDS,  U  of  T  students 
will  walk  united,  under  one  ban- 
ner. 

The  'From  All  Walks  of  Life' 
ftindraiser  will  be  held  this  Sun- 
day. 

The  10-km  walk  will  raise 
money  for  organizations  involved 
in  AIDS  research,  education  and 
support. 

But  Catherine  IngUs,  the  U  ofT 
recruiter  for  the  walk,  says  that 
while  in  the  past  there  was  no 
official  U  of  T  team  in  the  walk, 
that  does  not  mean  that  U  of  T 
students  did  not  participate. 

"[There  were]  a  lot  of  indi- 
viduals out  in  the  past,  and  a  few 
colleges  participated,"  said  Inglis. 

The  impetus  for  a  united  U  of 
T  effort  came  from  a  challenge 


issued  by  Ryerson  and  York  uni- 
versities. 

The  challenge  was  issued  to  all 
Metro  Toronto  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

"This  year  we  were  challenged 
by  Ryerson  and  York  who  had 
teams  [in  previous  years].  They 
challenged  SAC  to  get  involved 
and  get  some  people  out,"  said 
IngUs. 

Ranjit  Ebenezer,  human  rights 
officer,  at  the  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council,  says  the  walk  is  a 
great  way  to  kick  off  AIDS  aware- 
ness week,  which  takes  place  Oct. 
3-9. 

Ebenezer  says  the  walk  will 
helpraiseAIDS  awareness  among 
the  student  population. 

"My  main  reason  for  involve- 
ment is  not  money  but  raising  the 
level  of  student  awareness  about 
AIDS,"  said  Ebenezer.  'The 
average  student  just  does  not  think 
about  AIDS." 


He  also  says  a  large  number  of 
walkers  will  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  governments  that  AIDS 
is  something  the  community  is 
concerned  about. 

"Solidarity  shows  that  we  have 
a  problem  and  maybe  the  govern- 
ment will  put  in  more  money  (into 
research  and  treatment],"  says 
Ebenezer. 

While  acknowledging  that  a 
united  U  of  T  presence  is  an  defi- 
nite improvement  over  previous 
years,  organizers  are  somewhat 
disappointed  with  the  response 
to  date. 

"Response  has  been  luke- 
warm, sad  to  say,"  said  Ebenezer. 

A  week  be  fore  school ,  Ebenezer 
contacted  all  U  of  T  colleges  and 
professional  faculties. 

So  far,  only  five  colleges  and 
two  professional  faculties  have 
responded  to  the  call  to  form 
walking  teams. 

Organizers  say  there  are  sev- 
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eral  reasons  for  the  poor  response. 

"At  this  university  it's  very 
hard  to  get  people  to  came  out  and 
do  things.  It's  not  [that]  the  aver- 
age student  is  selfish.  They  may 
be  socially  conscious,  but  not  have 
the  time  to  show  it  in  this  way," 
says  Ebenezer. 

Other  organizers  say  that  be- 
cause the  walk  is  so  soon  after 
orientation  and  the  beginning  of 
classes,  there  is  not  enough  time 
to  get  a  large  amount  of  students 


involved. 

"I  just  wish  we  had  a  little 
longer  to  organize  it,"  said  Sam 
Eldiriny,  Erindale's  teamcaptain. 

Elizabeth  Robinson,  Trinity's 
team  captain,  says  that  unless 
students  have  been  personally 
affected  by  AIDS,  they  may  not 
be  concerned  enough  about  the 
illness  to  participate  in  the  walk, 
or  they  may  be  involved  in  other 
causes. 

Last  year,  Robinson  lost  her 


father  to  AIDS,  and  it  moved  her 
to  become  more  deeply  involved 
in  AIDS  organizations. 

"It  certainly  has  motivated  me 
to  gel  involved  with  AIDS  organi- 
zations and  its  changed  my  out- 
look on  life  and  death  and  AIDS," 
said  Robinson. 

Last  year,  despite  poor  weather, 
9,500  walkers  participated,  rais- 
ing $870,000. 

This  year,  organizers  hope  to 
raises  I  million. 


Legal  cases  dropped 


Continued  from  page  1 

university  law  school  clinics. 

Neil  Siemen,  adirectorofDown- 
town  Legal  Services,  says  an  in- 
creasing number  of  criminal  cases 
are  already  denied  legal  aid  certifi- 
cates because  they  arc  not  consid- 


Errata 

In  the  Sept.  22  issue,  it  was 
incorrectly  stated  that  the  U  of 
T  Newspaper  endorsed 
Andrea  Madho  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Coun- 
cil presidential  elections.  The 
Newspaper  did  not  directly 
endorse  any  candidate. 

In  the  Sept.  1 5  issue,  Trin- 
ity  College  student  Alam 
Rahman's  name  was  misspelt. 

Also  in  the  Sept.  15  issue, 
activist  Peter  Rickerts'  name 
was  misspelt. 


ered  serious  enough. 

"Once  someone  has  been  de- 
nied a  legal  aid  certificate,  they 
only  have  one  place  to  turn  for 
criminal  matters:  the  Osgoode 
Community  Legal  Aid  Service 
Program,  or  us,"  Siemen  said. 

Richard  Elliott,  a  student  mem- 
ber of  the  board  at  CLASP,  the 
student  clinic  at  Osgoode,  agrecss 
cuts  to  legal  aid  will  increase  the 
pressure  on  the  university  clinics, 
because  they  handle  minor  crimi- 
nal cases  that  community  clinics 
don't. 

"Cutting  certificates  will  put 
more  of  a  burden  on  clinics  as  a 
whole.  Since  there  are  only  two 
student  clinics  [in  Toronto],  they 
will  see  most  of  the  Hood,"  he 
said.  "The  impact  is  that  there 
will  be  an  increased  demand  for 
cases  for  which  people  can't  get 
certificates." 

The  new  restrictions  will  lead 


to  changes  in  the  types  of  cases 
university  clinics  handle,  said 
Siemen. 

"We're  having  to  re-evaluate 
our  priorities.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  U  of  T  students,  but  we 
have  demands  on  the  side  of  pov- 
erty law,"  said  Siemen.  "We  are 
mandated  to  save  U  of  T  students 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. [There  is]  an  increasing  de- 
gree of  conflict." 

Elliott  said  that  in  his  year-and- 
a-half  of  experience  at  the  clinic  he 
has  seen  the  result  of  the  overbur- 
dened system. 

"We  turn  away  people  all  the 
time.  The  working  poor  are  usu- 
ally caught  in  the  middle,"  said 
Elliot. 

The  case  load  gets  high  enough 
at  times  that  sections  of  the  clinic 
dealing  with  certain  case  areas, 
such  as  civil  htigation,  actually 
shut  down,  he  said. 
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Varsity  News 


Women-only  hours  begin  at  Athletic  Centre 


BY  Duncan 
MacDonell 
Varsity  Staff 

Women  are  being  given  exclusive 
use  of  the  Athletic  Centre's  weight 
room  during  three  peak  hours  of 
the  week,  for  reasons  of  gender 
equity. 

The  change  comes  as  part  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Recrea- 
tion's Gender  Equity  Task  Force 


report. 

The  report,  which  took  a  year 
to  prepare,  recommended  the 
weight  room  should  offer  specific 
hours  which  are  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  women. 

As  a  result,  female  students 
will  be  given  use  of  the  Athletic 
Centre's  weight  room  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday  from 
4-5pm. 

"I'm  just  being  responsive  to 
the  recommendations,"  said 


Darcy  Brioux,  U  of  T  Athletic 
Centre  weight  room  supervisor. 

Brioux  says  that  the  women- 
only  hours  will  allow  women  to 
feel  comfortable  using  the  weight 
room. 

"The  report  found  it  [the  weight 
room]  to  be  a  male-dominated 
facility,"  said  Brioux. 

But  some  students  feel  that  the 
fact  that  women  need  to  have  their 
own  hours  is  an  unfair  assump- 
tion the  authors  of  the  report 


College  in  uproar  over  punk  band's  antics 

Indecency  at  Erindale  pub 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

The  Sultans  of  Ping,  a  punk  rock 
band  from  the  UK,  gave  their 
Erindale  audience  a  little  more 
than  they  bargained  for  at  a  recent 
concert. 

According  to  Holly  Benson, 
Erindale's  director  of  public  af- 
fairs, what  exactly  happened  at 
the  concert  remains  a  mystery. 

"Allegedly,  one  of  the  band 
members  removed  all  or  part  of 
his  lowerclothing,  in  the  presence 
of  students  and  campus  police," 
said  Benson. 

The  Sultans  held  a  concert  at 
Erindale's  Blind  Duck  Pub  on 
Sept.  23,  at  which  time  the  audi- 
ence was  treated  to  lead  singer 
Niall  O'Flaherty's  suggestive 
stage  antics  with  a  microphone. 


According  to  Jean-Paul 
Fallavollita,  a  student  attending 
the  concert,  Flaherty's  blatantly 
sexual  remarks  and  poses  were 
intended  as  nothing  more  than  an 
act  to  draw  attention. 

"If  you  think  of  late  seventies 
and  early  eighties  punk  rock,  and 
all  of  the  connotations...  that's 
what  it  was,"  said  Fallavollita. 

O'Flaherty's  antics  included 
fondling  himself,  verbally  accost- 
ing male  and  female  members  of 
the  audience,  and  even  placing  the 
microphone  in  his  pants  and  pull- 
ing it  out  again. 

However,  it  seems  that  a  few 
patrons  had  the  impression  that 
O'Flaherty  was,  in  fact,  mastur- 
bating on  stage. 

An  official  inquiry  has  been 
launched  by  Erindale's  adminis- 


tration about  whether  O'Raherty 
committed  an  indecent  act. 

Connie  Reed,  from  Erindale's 
management  department,  will  be 
conducting  the  investigation. 

Radio  Erindale  general  manager 
Gary  Matos  emphatically  denies 
that  this  O'Flaherty  was  inde- 
cent. 

"Right  after  the  show,  I  even 
asked  O'Flaherty,  'Did  you  pull 
it  out?'"  said  Matos. 

Matos  says  O'Flaherty 
thought  about  exposing  himself 
on  stage,  but  decided  against  it. 

Students  in  attendance  also  say 
they  did  not  notice  any  masturba- 
tion taking  place. 

Campus  police  were  also 
present,  and  determined  that  the 
incident  was  not  obscene  enough 
to  cancel  the  show,  said  Benson. 


Campus  cops  ask  Metro  police  to  increase  their  status 

U  of  T  police  may  get 
power  to  arrest...  maybe 


BY  SiMONE  A.  Brown 

After  over  three-and-a-half  years 
of  trying,  campus  police  say  they 
are  close  to  getting  the  legal  power 
to  arrest  people. 

But  the  university  admits  it  is 
still  negotiating  with  Metro  To- 
ronto Police  to  give  about  half  the 
campus  force  official  status  as 
peace  officers. 

Currently,  15  of  the  force's  32 
officers  do  not  have  police  arrest 
powers,  meaning  they  can  only 
make  arrests  when  they  see  a 
crime  in  progress,  said  Lee 
McKergow,  manager  of  police 
services  at  U  of  T. 

Kgrantedpeaceofficer,or"spe- 
cial  constable"  status,  these  of- 
ficers would  be  able  to  make  ar- 
rests in  the  same  wide  range  of 
situations  as  Metro  police  offic- 
ers, including  ones  based  on  rea- 
sonable grounds,  said  McKergow. 

"There's  more  power  for  a 
peace  officer  than  for  a  private 
person.. .it  gives  us  the  ability  to 


arrest  on  more  than  having  seen  a 
crime,"  he  said. 

U  of  T  police  have  been  nego- 
tiating with  the  Metro  Police  Serv- 
ices Board  for  broader  powers 
since  early  1991.  That  was  when 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
said  all  new  peace  officers  sworn 
in  in  Metro  had  to  be  approved  by 
the  board,  which  oversees  the 
Metro  Police. 

New  officers  hired  since  then 
do  not  have  special  constable  sta- 
tus. 

As  well,  as  the  previous  grants 
of  special  constable  status  were 
often  only  for  five  years,  many 
officers  are  now  losing  their  sta- 
tus and  need  their  special  status 
re-established. 

In  late  1992,  then  Students' 
Administrative  Council  president 
Farrah  Jinha  criticized  the  U  of  T 
administration  for  calling  its 
unsworn  officers  policemen, 
when  they  were  really  no  more 
than  security  guards  under  the 
law.  Jinha  said,  by  allowing  the 


situation  to  continue,  U  of  T  was 
endangering  students'  safety. 

Campus  police  deny  that  the 
lack  of  officers  who  can  arrest 
suspects  has  jeopardized  student 
safety. 

"There's  still  enough  officers 
with  authority  to  overcome  any 
possible  problems  we  might  have 
had,"  said  McKergow. 

But  according  to  Janice  Oliver, 
assistant  vice-president  for  op- 
erations and  services,  special  con- 
stable status  is  still  greatly  needed 
to  increase  campus  police  effec- 
tiveness. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  that  if 
two  officers  are  on  the  scene  they 
can  act  so  they  don't  have  to  call 
someone  else  [to  make  an  arrest]," 
said  Oliver. 

U  of  T  police  officials  are  con- 
fident that  the  Metro  Police  Serv- 
ices Board  will  approve  giving 
them  status  very  soon. 

"I  feel  we're  fairly  close,"  said 
McKergow.  "We've  covered  an 
awful  lot  of  ground." 


ARBOn 


Important  Notice  to 
International  Students 
about  Health  Insurance 


The  University  Health  Insurance  Program  (UHIP)  is  a  mandatory  requirement 
for  registration.  Most  international  students  are  no  longer  covered  by  the 
province's  health  insurance  program  (CHIP). 

Any  international  student  who  has  registered  but  did  not  also  apply  for  UHIP 
coverage  at  the  time  of  registration  should  do  so  immediately  through  his  or  her 
faculty  or  college  registrar.  The  application  is  brief  and,  if  completed,  will  provide 
immediate  coverage.  Fees  will  be  added  automatically  to  student  accounts  in 
October. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  a  student  may  be  exempted  from 
UHIP.  Even  if  a  student  is  seeking  an  exemption,  he  or  she  should  apply  for  UHIP 
to  ensure  coverage  until  the  exemption  is  granted. 

Daniel  W.  Lang 
Vice-Provost  and 

Assistant  Vice-President  (Planning) 


should  not  have  made. 

"I  think  it's  misguided  femi- 
nism," said  Debby  Rosenthal,  a 
regular  weight  room  user. 

"To  me,  gender  equity  means 
breaking  down  barriers,  not  build- 
ing them.  I  don' t  think  that  gender 
equity  can  be  achieved  by  having 
women  hide  out  in  their  own  hours 
or  by  segregating  them,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  think  society  in  gen- 
eral should  perpetuate  the  image 
of  fearful  or  intimidated  women," 
she  said. 

Rosenthal  says  that  by  desig- 
nating seperate  hours,  the  depart- 
ment is  perpetuating  the  image  of 
intimidated  women. 

Christine  Drakich,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  report,  disagrees. 

"We're  simply  trying  to  pro- 
vide a  place  where  many  women 
can  begin  strength  training  and  to 
do  it  at  a  time  when  people  in  a 
similar  situation  will  be  there," 
she  said. 

Designating  hours  which  are 
only  for  women  was  one  way  of 
getting  more  students  involved 
with  weight  training,  as,  judging 
by  numbers  alone,  women  are 
clearly  less  involved  in  weight 
training  than  men,  said  Drakich. 

"Girl '  s  and  women '  s  introduc- 
tion to  sports  is  lagging  behind. 

"It  wasn't  done  with  the  as- 
sumption that  all  women  need 
this,  but  with  the  assumption  that 
there  are  many  women  who  would 
enjoy  an  introduction  to  weight 
training,"  she  said. 

Michelle  Rosen,  from  U  of  T' s 
Sex  Education  Centre,  agrees  with 
the  women-only  hours. 

"I  think  that  it's  a  tool  for  self- 
empowerment  that  allows  women 
to  become  comfortable  with  their 
own  bodies." 

"It's  allowing  women  to  get  to 
know  themselves  so  that  eventu- 
ally they  can  feel  empowered  in  a 


A  weightlifter. 

co-ed  situation,"  she  said. 

The  Womens'  Centre  also 
agrees  with  the  female  only  hours. 

"The  Gender  Equity  Task 
Force  is  about  making  women 
more  comfortable  at  the  Athletic 
Centre,  so  whatever  works  for 
that  woman,  that's  great,"  says 
Leanne  Gillard  of  the  Womens' 
Centre. 

But  most  weight  room  users 
were  supportive. 

"I  think  a  women's  only  hour 
is  the  only  thing  that  would  get  me 
in  there  [the  weight  room],"  said 
Danielle  Kuruc,  a  U  of  T  student 
who  is  new  to  the  Athletic  Centre. 

So  far,  no  male  users  of  the 
weight  facility  have  complained. 

"I  think  it's  an  alright  idea," 
said  Brian  D'Costa,  "but  if  those 


(Jan  Becker) 

were  my  regular  hours  [to  use  the 
weight  room],  then  I  guess  I'd  be 
pissed  off" 

Brioux  doesn't  expect  much 
opposition  to  the  hours  from  male 
weight  room  users. 

"We're  talking  about  three  out 
of  54  hours  a  week,"  he  said. 

Brioux  said  that  there  is  more 
than  enough  time  for  men  to  use 
the  weight  room  during  other  hours 
of  the  week,  even  though  4-5pm 
are  traditionally  peak  hours  for 
weight  room  use. 

But  Rosenthal  didn't  think  the 
exact  time  of  the  women-only 
hour  is  the  issue. 

"In  principle,  I  would  still  be 
against  women-only  hours  even  i  f 
they  were  from  6:30-7:30am," 
she  said. 
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Taxing  education 


"The  question  is,"  Minister  of  Just  About 
Everything  Lloyd  Axworthy  intoned  at  a 
somnolescent  hotel  dinner  last  week,  "is  there  a 
way  of  bringing  education  costs  down  so  the 
money  still  gets  to  the  people  who  need  it?" 

If  that's  the  question,  we're  not  even  writing 
the  right  exam. 

Axworthy  has  now  said  publicly  what  most 
people  already  suspected:  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's $2,000-per-student  cash  grants  have 
to  stop.  Cash  grants  arc  passd;  we  must  save 
money  now,  and  education  has  to  pay,  just  like 
everybody  else. 

Thanks,  Lloyd.  We'll  take  that  $5,000  tuition 
bill  as  just  part  of  our  civic  duty. 

But,  hey,  insult  goes  well  with  a  side  order  of 
injury.  So,  Lloyd  says,  let's  also  completely 
revamp  the  student  aid  program  to  make  going  to 
school  still  something  of  a  possibility.  And  how 
is  this  going  to  happen?  With  something  called 
income -contingency. 

Income-contingent  loans  are  the  latest  neat 
idea  to  reach  post-secondary  education. 
Axworthy's  Liberals  love  'em;  so  does  Reform; 
so  do  all  three  provincial  parties.  Then  there's  a 
whole  bunch  of  students  who  like  'em,  too, 
mostly  on  the  campus  right. 

Why?  Who  knows.  Maybe  because  of  the 
totally  misleading  name. 

You  see,  to  understand  income-contingent 
loans,  you  have  to  realize  they  aren't  really  loans 


at  all.  But  if  you  call  income-contingency  by  its 
jeal  name — a  university  tax — you  don't  get  the 
support  of  all  three  Toronto  daily  papers. 

The  idea  of  income-contingency  is  simple:  the 
government  subsidizes  part  of  your  education 
costs,  by  giving  you  some  cash  to  pay  off  your 
tuition.  Everyone  gets  the  same  amount.  Every- 
one goes  off,  and  gets  a  degree.  Everybody's 
happy.  And  then  the  government  taxes  every 
college  graduate  at  a  higher  tax  rate  than  the  rest 
of  the  population  until  they  die. 

Because  it's  an  income  tax,  rich  people  pay 
more,  and  poor  people  pay  less.  This,  say  the 
advocates  of  the  university  tax  (sorry,  income- 
contingency)  is  the  good  pan. 

Admittedly,  they  have  a  point;  student  loans 
as  they  now  stand  are  bordering  on  the  deeply 
regressive. 

Maybe  that  explains  why  Bob  Rae's  NDP 
likes  it.  But  it  doesn't  explain  the  unparalleled 
support  among  the  right,  both  on  campus  and  off. 
We  thought  they  were  against  higher  taxes 

Let's  get  this  straight:  the  government  plans  to 
raise  the  extra  money  to  finance  the  education 
system  by  taxing  the  young  at  a  higher  rate  By 
raising  taxes  on  university  graduates,  the  govern- 
ment can  keep  tuition  down,  and  eliminate  its 
current  expenditures  on  student  aid.  By  taxing 
the  young,  the  government  can  fight  a  massive 
national  debt  accumulated  by  the  old. 

And  someone  our  age  supports  this? 


Not  a  disease 


Last  Saturday,  Wycliffe  College,  U  of  T's  Angli- 
can theological  college,  hosted  "The  Homosexual 
Challenge:  A  Christian  Response,"  a  conference 
of  conservative  Christians  who  believe  homo- 
sexuality is  a  disease. 

Theologian  Elizabeth  Moberly,  Saturday's 
keynote  speaker,  is  an  advocate  of  "reparative 
therapy"  aimed  at  "curing"  homosexuals  by 
trying  to  make  them  more  masculine  or  feminine 
and  taking  gays  or  lesbians  out  of  same-sex 
relationships  and  placing  them  in  heterosexual 
ones. 

(And  it's  easy  enough  to  laugh  about  forced 
viewings  of  Monday  Night  Football  and  tube- 
feedings  of  Schlitz  -  or  something  like  that  -  but 
you  have  to  wonderexactly  what' s  involved  here. 
Conditioning  someone  into  reversing  their  sexual 
orientation  is  something  out  of  Naked  Lunch.) 

Yes,  Moberly' s  behefs  about  homosexuality  - 
for  instance,  that  men  become  queer  because  of  an 
absence  of  strong  male  role  models,  or  that  gay 
men  are  incapable  of  having  emotionally  mean- 
ingful, lasting  relationships  -  are  a  pretty  thor- 
ough cross-section  of  persistent  myths  and  out- 
dated thinking. 

But  it's  not  merely  Moberly's  Victorian  atti- 


tude towards  homosexuality  that  offends;  it's 
the  fact  that  the  conference  was  held  in  the  name 
of  "constructive  dialogue,"  "bridge  building," 
and  "love  and  openness,"  and  yet  organizers 
seem  to  have  done  their  best  to  keep  gay  and 
lesbian  Christian  groups  out  of  the  conference. 

When  the  Bisexual,  Lesbian  and  Gay  commit- 
tee of  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  tried  to 
register  with  Fidelity,  the  Anglican  conservative 
group  that  organized  Saturday '  s  conference,  they 
were  given  limited  space  at  the  last  moment  and 
prevented  from  putting  up  posters. 

The  word  for  this  is  hypocrisy. 

Religious  worship  is  abasic  human  right,  as  is 
an  individual's  choice  of  sexual  orientation,  and 
the  idea  that  religious  leaders  can  sanction  indi- 
viduals for  their  sexuality  is  repugnant. 

It's  bad  enough  when  the  Pat  Robertsons  (or, 
for  that  matter,  the  Louis  Farrakhans)  of  the 
world  engage  in  overt  gay-bashing  -  but  the 
condemnation  of  gays  and  lesbians  implicit  in  the 
views  of  Moberly  and  Fidelity  is  that  much  more 
damnable  for  its  guise  of  Christian  piety. 

Just  don't  tell  us  you're  going  to  hold  a 
conference  on  bridge  building  if  you're  only 
really  interested  in  tearing  the  bridge  down. 
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Bao  luck 


Luck  vs.  Vadum:  there's  a  clash  of  the  titans  for  you. 


BACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


What 
happened to 
freedom  of 
the  press? 

1  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
concerns  regarding  the  most  re- 
cent actions  undertaken  by  the 
New  College  Students'  Council 
which  have  escalated  to  the  repu- 
diation of  funds  from  and  sup- 
pression of  the  New  Edition 
Magazine  ("No  new  editions  for 
New  Edition,"  Sept.  29). 

As  a  two-term  president  of  the 
University  College  Literary  and 
Athletic  Society  student  admin- 
istrative council,  I  have  always 
upheld  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  the  press  to  be  of  utmost  sig- 
nificance to  the  democratic  nature 
of  our  political  system.  Any  in- 
trusion on  the  unfettered  and  au- 
tonomous freedom  of  our  campus 
newspapers  would  only  serve  to 
suppress  the  imperative  free  flow 
of  ideas  no  matter  how  critical  or 
revealing  they  may  be. 

The  press  must  be  free  to  pub- 
lish news,  whatever  source  with- 
out censorship,  injunctions  or 
prior  restraint  (except  in  a  libel 
situation  which  is  not  applicable 
in  this  case).  It  is  this  right  of  the 
press  that  is  so  essential  and  in- 
dispensable in  creating  and  main- 
taining a  responsive  democracy. 

As  such,  campus  newspapers 
serve  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
sustaining  accountability  and  or- 
der of  various  councils,  commit- 
tees, and  institutions  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  To  deny  this 
invaluable  service  to  the  students 
at  New  College  whose  interests 
you  claim  to  represent  is  to  com- 
mit the  worst  injustice  to  the  edu- 
cated mind. 

[New  College  student  council 
president]  George  Luck,  I  am  not 
nor  do  I  claim  to  be  in  a  position 
to  tell  you  how  you  must  conduct 
your  affairs.  As  a  fellow  student 
politician  I  must  express  my  views 
on  this  matter.  You  have,  Mr. 
Luck,  stepped  above  and  beyond 
your  scope  of  power,  and  you  are 
setting  an  extremely  dangerous 
precedent  by  entering  a  realm  of 
no  recognizable  boundaries. 

Regardless  of  what  the  circum- 
stances might  be,  or  who  is  at 
fault,  you  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  students  of  New  College  to 
resolve  this  matter  diplomatically 
and  efficiently.  We  are  here  to 
serve  the  students,  not  willfully 
and  randomly  exert  our  powers 
when  desired. 

Mr.  Luck,  best  of  wishes  in 
resolving  this  situation,  the  stu- 
dents are  awaiting  your  response . 

Jason  Dehni 
President 

U  C  Literary  and  Athletic  Society 


Would  the  real 
fascist  please 
stand  up? 

(Re:  "Croatian  students  protest 
over  hanging  of  Serbian  nag,"Sept. 
29).  The  Balkan  feud  all  began 
when  two  Croatian  girls  came  to 
the  Erindale  College  Serbian  As- 
sociation's table  shouting  obsceni- 
ties and  racial  slurs.  The  campus 
police  had  to  remove  them.  The 
two  girls  later  gave  us  an  ultima- 
tum to  take  down  one  of  our 
posters. 

We  did  not  and  were  never 
ordered  by  administration  to  re- 
move the  flag  which  bore  the  sym- 
bol in  question.  Only  one  paper 
sign  was  voluntarily  taken  down. 
The  "compromise"  was  bizarre 
to  say  the  least.  A  Croatian  rep- 
resentative was  satisfied  to  see 
the  one  sign  disappear  in  full 
knowledge  that  the  symbol  would 
appear  on  the  fiag,  stationary  and 
elsewhere  in  the  ECSA's  Club 
week  display. 

The  particular  Croatian  stu- 
dents and  non-students  involved 
in  this  smear  campaign  are  trying 
to  undermine  Canadian  Serbs' 
right  to  celebrate  our  heritage  by 
calling  us  and  our  culture  fascist. 
On  Wednesday  Sept.  21  these 
same  so-called  "victims"  of  fas- 
cism were  distributing  hate  litera- 
ture and  desecrating  a  valid  reli- 
gious and  cultural  symbol  in  front 
of  all  to  see. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  they 
don't  even  realize  who  are  acting 
like  the  real  fascists. 

MiraJelic 
President 

Erindale  College  Serbian 
Association 

Athletics 
department  is 
gay-friendly 

The  university  of  Toronto  Com- 
mittee on  Homophobia  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  U  of  T  Department  of  Athlet- 
ics and  Recreation  for  clearly  no- 
tifying the  university  community 
of  their  same-sex  membership 
package.  This  package  is  available 
to  gay  and  bisexual  students,  fac- 
ulty and  non-student  members  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Ath- 
letic Centre. 

Although  same-sex  member- 
ship partners  have  been  allowed 
to  take  out  joint  memberships  for 
a  number  of  years  now,  this  policy 
has  never  been  adequately  adver- 
tised, leaving  many  gays  and  bi- 
sexuals  (both  on  and  off  campus) 
unaware  that  such  a  membership 
policy  was  indeed  available  to 


them. 

The  Committee  on 
Homophobia  would  particularly 
I  ike  to  thank  D  AR  director  Dr.  Ian 
McGregor  for  his  quick  and  posi- 
tive response  in  rectifying  this 
situation  and  for  the  advertising 
campaign  now  underway  in  the 
gay  press. 

By  implementing  and  advertis- 
ing same-sex  membership  ben- 
efits at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, the  Department  of  Athlet- 
ics and  Recreation  has  helped 
place  our  campus  ahead  of  many 
other  schools  in  the  ongoing  strug- 
gle for  the  equality  of  all  students, 
faculty  and  employees. 

Michael  Rynor 

U  off  Committee  on  Homophobia 

Do  they  still 
have  cream 
and  sugar? 

I  read  with  interest  your  paper's 
article  on  the  installation  of  a  Sec- 
ond Cup  in  the  lobby  of  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  ("Admin.,  SAC  at  war 
over  Second  Cup,  Monday  Sept. 
1 9).  I  would  like  however,  to  cor- 
rect one  particular  eiror  in  this 
piece. 

Michael  O'  Brien  Walker,  piBsi- 
dcnt  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union,  makes  the  point 
that,  "the  presence  of  the  Second 
Cup  is  undercutting  the  coffee 
sales  of  other  groups  around  Sid 
Smith." 

Although  this  may  be  true,  the 
statement  which  he  goes  on  to 
make — that  "the  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents... sells  coffee"  —  is  not. 

The  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  at  the  U 
of  T  has  not  sold  coffee  for  over 
two  years. 

Jane  Lawless 
Uaison  Officer 

Association  of  Part  Time  Under- 
graduate Students 

(And  we  really  miss  it.  -  Ed.) 
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The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
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be  published. 
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writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Expose  and  oppose  the  Reform  Party 

STUDENTS  MEET  NEXT  MONTH  TO  PROTEST  REFORM'S  PLATFORM 


BYCHMSTINECUK 

Most  people  are  acquainted  with  the 
well-publicized  racism  of  the  Reform 
Party.  Party  leader  Preston  Manning  has 
taken  great  pains  to  distance  himself  from 
the  more  audacious  remarks  made  by 
certain  loose  cannons  in  the  party  who 
lack  the  slick  political  acumen  of  their 
leader.  Last  year,  Toronto  Reform  candi- 
date John  Beck  was  ousted  from  the 
party  for  declaring  that  immigrants  "bring 
death  and  destruction  to  the  people." 

Reform  was  also  quick  to  publicly 
repudiate  the  Heritage  Front  after  it  was 
discovered  some  Reform  members  be- 
longed to  the  white  supremacist  organi- 
zation. Front  leader  Wolfgang  Droege 
made  the  damning  comment  that  "it  was 
only  when  the  newspaper  articles  came 
out  that  they  booted  us  out." 

But  these  incidents  are  not  aberra- 
tions. It  is  no  accident  that  the  extreme 
right  gravitates  toward  the  Reform  Party, 
because  it  represents  the  legitimate  face 
of  racism. 

The  more  tight-lipped  members  of 
Reform  are  content  merely  to  advocate 
slashing  the  number  of  immigrants  al- 
lowed into  Canada.  Others,  however, 
have  been  less  prudent.  Keith  Raddatz, 
the  Reform  candidate  for  KanJoops,  B.C., 
invented  the  phony  statistic  that  "six  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Toronto  is  of 
Caribbean  descent,  but  is  responsible  for 
50  per  cent  of  the  city's  crime." 

The  xenophobia  of  Reform  does  not 
end  there.  Quebec-bashing  is  also  a  fun- 
damental part  of  their  overall  strategy. 


Indeed,  the  party  owes  much  of  its  popu- 
larity to  its  ability  to  tap  into  the  growing 
anti-Quebec  sentiment  in  English  Canada, 
with  hysterical  denunciations  of  Quebec 
separatists  and  official  bilingualism. 
Manning,  in  one  of  his  more  inflamma- 
tory moods,  has  said  that  political  cor- 
ruption "is  almost  part  of  the  provincial 
culture"  in  Quebec. 

Because  of  some  tough  guy  posturing, 
he  is  perceived  by  many  as  the  man  who 
will  stand  up  to  French-Canadian  "whin- 
ing." Those  whose  vision  of  Canada  is 
white,  Protestant  and  English-speaking 
will  therefore  throw  their  support  behind 
Manning. 

This  vision  of  Canada  is  also  one  which, 
despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  does  not 
champion  the  "little  guy"  against  the 
interests  of  big  business.  One  does  not 
even  have  to  mention  the  fact  that  Man- 
ning himself  is  stinking  rich;  the  evidence 
for  their  an  ti -working  class  agenda  if  right 
there  in  their  program. 

Free  enterprise  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
with  the  attendant  privatization  of  crown 
corporations.  The  minimum  wage,  won 
through  the  struggles  of  working  class 
people,  would  be  scrapped.  Furthermore, 
the  party  opposes  universal  medical  care, 
pay  equity  and  family  allowances. 

Here,  the  twin  Reform  principles  of 
slashing  the  deficit  on  the  one  hand,  and 
championing  so-called  "family  values" 
on  the  other,  converge.  In  the  words  of 
one  Reform  MP,  "we  should  try  to  keep 
our  mothers  in  the  home  and  that '  s  where 
the  whole  Reform  platform  hangs  to- 
gether." 


One  could  expose  the  Reform  party  in 
a  like  manner,  ad  nauseam..  However, 
this  is  only  half  of  the  Campaign  Against 
the  Reform  Party's  two-pronged  attack: 
it  remains  for  us  to  oppose  them.  Preston 
and  his  party  must  not  get  away  with 
presenting  themselves  as  a  respectable 
political  organization.  Allowing  them  to 
do  so  holds  dire  consequences. 

When  Reform  complains  about  immi- 
gration, blaming  the  newcomers  to  Canada 
for  the  economic  woes  of  the  country,  it 
gives  openly  racist  individuals  (including 
outright  fascists),  the  confidence  to  spew 
their  filth  in  public.  Worse  still,  when 
racist  views  on  immigration  and  Quebec 
pass  as  an  acceptable  part  of  political 
debate,  it  creates  aclimate  in  which  right- 
wing  extremists  can  feel  that  much  more 
comfortable  in  carrying  out  a  campaign  of 
physical  violence:  such  as  the  series  of 
attacks  against  the  Tamil  community  in 
Toronto  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Moreover,  the  party  is  responsible  for 
a  rightward  shift  in  the  political  discus- 
sions taking  place  in  the  media,  in 
workplaces,  and  on  campus. 

This  is  not  acceptable.  It  is  also  not 
acceptable  to  hope  that  Reform  will  just 
quietly  fade  away.  On  Saturday,  Oct.  1 5, 
thousands  of  demonstrators  from  all  over 
Ontario  and  Quebec  will  meet  in  Ottawa 
to  raise  a  voice  of  protest  at  the  party's 
national  convention.  The  Campaign 
against  the  Reform  Party,  or  CARP,  has 
undertaken  to  "expose  and  oppose" 
Reform's  racist,  anti-Quebec  and  anti- 
working  class  agenda. 

Preston  Manning  and  his  cohorts  will 


And  you  are...  ?  And  I  would  know  you  from...? 


attempt  to  use  this  convention  to  portray 
themselves  as  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what  they  are:  as  a  grassroots  movement 
representing  the  "little  guy."  This  is 
mere  rhetoric.  In  actual  fact.  Reform  has 
a  nefarious  strategy  of  scapegoating  the 
most  marginalized  sections  of  society, 
including  single  mothers,  members  of  the 


(Ron  Bull/Toronto  Star) 
First  Nations,  gays  and  lesbians  and  the 
poor. 

Don' t  let  the  Reform  party  go  unchal- 
lenged! 

Christine  Cuk  is  a  fourth-year  student 
and  member  of  the  Coalition  Against  the 
Reform  Party. 


Bad  Luck  for  the  New  Edition 

NEW  COLLEGE  STUDENT  COUNCIL  WITHHOLDS  FUNDS 
NEEDED  TO  PUBLISH  THE  COLLEGE  PAPER 


An  open  letter  from  New 

Edition  editor  to  New 
College  council  president 
„     George  Luck 


BYDUNCAN 
MACDONELL 

TheNewCoUegeStudents'  Coun- 
cil has  violated  the  first  section  of 
the  New  Edition's  constitution, 
which  states  that  the  council  may 
"not  use  its  financial  control  to 
interfere  with  the  operations  of 
the  New  Edition." 

But  by  allocating  exactly  $  1  to 
be  paid  in  quarterly  installments 
of  25  cents  for  the  TNE's  '94-' 95 
operating  budget  the  NCSC  has 
donejust  that.  In  doing  so,  they '  ve 
blatantly  broken  the  most  impor- 
tant rule  of  any  free  state:  don't 
fuck  with  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

NCSC  president  George  Luck 
now  claims  he  shut  the  paper 
down  because  the  New  Edition's 
board  of  directors  hadn't  yet  held 
a  meeting  and  the  paper  was  late 
in  handing  in  its  budget. 

But  that's  just  a  half-truth.  The 
board  of  directors  haven't  held  a 
meeting  in  years,  and  the  budget 
request  was  submitted  on  Sept. 
22,  three  days  before  the  NCSC  s 
budget  meeting. 

George  Luck  had  a  problem 
with  the  material  printed  in  the 
paper.  Fine.  So  did  many  readers 
of  the  New  Edition.  But  what 
Luck  did  is  inexcusable.  Rather 
than  sit  down  with  the  New  Edi- 
tion and  hammer  out  a  solution  to 
the  seven  month-old  computer 
theft  problem,  as  any  responsible 
student  council  president  would 
have  done.  Luck  has  abused  his 
power  and  created  a  situation 


which  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  New  Edition  to  publish. 

Recently  Luck  made  his  con- 
tempt for  managing  editor  Mat- 
thew Christian  Vadum  explicitly 
clear.  It  seems  that  because  Luck 
disagreed  with  the  editorial  direc- 
tion of  the  college '  s  paper,  he  was 
able  to  prevent  the  free  press  from 
publishing.  Just  who's  in  charge 
here? 

Not  the  students. 

Censorship  and  self-censorship 


become  better  writers. 

When  a  reader  comes  across  an 
article  that  he  or  she  disagrees 
with,  they  should  write  a  letter  to 
the  editor  that  lets  others  see  the 
flip  side  of  the  argument.  Nobody 
can  expect  a  healthy  exchange  of 
ideas  unless  the  press  is  free  to 
report  and  is  willing  to  print 
uncensored  criticism  of  itself  in 
its  own  paper.  Until  Sunday's 
NCSC  meeting,  I  believed  that 
everybody  took  this  to  be  a  tru- 
ism. 

much    one     This  is  what 


are  insidious  T^""^""" 

devices  that  However 

creep     into  disagrees  with  the  right-  alternately 

ofj^umXm  wing  tofu  printed  in  the  ?once"s  me 

Someformsof  NeW  Edition,  that  should  about  the 

fSS'sr  be  no  reason  to  ground  it.  "^^^ 


tie  vendetta,  are  easy  to  spot. 
Some  are  easy  to  miss:  self-cen- 
sorship in  a  college  paper  takes 
place  when  writers  take  care  not 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  friend  in 
residence,  for  instance. 

Students  write  college  papers 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Some 
write  to  pad  their  resumes,  some 
write  to  hone  their  skills  for  jour- 
nalism school,  and  some  write  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  it. 

The  smaller  the  paper,  the  lower 
the  expectations.  Most  readers 
understand  I  write  for  a  campus 
newspaper  and  not  for  the  Globe 
and  Mail  because,  well,  I' m  not  as 
good  a  writer  as  Rick  Salutin. 
Sure,  some  writers  have  visions  of 
grandeur,  but  for  the  most  part 
university  writers  are  not  out  to 
change  the  world.  They  are  out  to 


down  the  New  Edition. 

However  much  one  disagrees 
with  the  right-wing  tofu  printed 
in  the  New  Edition,  that  should  be 
no  reason  to  enthusiastically 
ground  any  paper.  Most  people, 
even  misguided  pohticians,  have 
some  semblance  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Vadum  was  democratically 
elected  on  the  second  ballot  out  of 
a  field  of  four  candidates  by  the  43 
eligible  voters  on  the  New  Edition 
staff  list.  He  clearly  stated  the 
direction  he  wanted  to  take  the 
paper  (somewhere  to  the  right), 
and  the  majority  of  staff  agreed 
with  his  direction. 

If  this  set-up  is  so  offensive  to 
the  NCSC,  they're  a  lot  more  self- 
important  than  they  ought  to  be. 
My  advice  is  that  each  member  of 


the  executive  take  a  long,  deep 
breath  and  pop  a  valium.  The 
New  Edition  is  only  a  student 
newspaper,  for  heaven's  sake! 
Save  your  energy  for  something 
worthwhile,  like  kicking  Weight 
Watchers  out  of  U  of  T. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the 
executive  of  the  NCSC  has  so 
much  power  over  the  press.  They 
have  arbitrarily  decided  what  is 
and  what's  not  fit  to  print  for  the 
students  of  New  College,  which  is 
both  patronizing  and,  if  they  read 
the  fine  print,  contravenes  the 
paper's  constitution.  Because  a 
couple  dozen  politicians  felt  they 
knew  what  was  best,  they  didn't 
just  censor  the  press,  they  elimi- 
nated it.  How  Stalinesque,  presi- 
dent Luck. 

Hopefully,  Luck' s  luck  will  run 
out  and  the  students  of  New  Col- 
lege will  revolt  against  this  blatant 
case  of  censorship  of  the  press, 
demanding  that  their  paper  be 
rightfully  returned  to  them. 

I  hope  New  College  students 
will  see  that  the  elimination  of  a 
student  newspaper  can  only  hurt 
the  college  and  make  the  NCSC 
even  less  accessible  to  the  stu- 
dents than  it  already  seems  to  be. 

I  hope  George  Luck  swallows 
his  pride  and  sits  down  with 
Vadum  to  get  the  New  Edition 
running  again.  Until  he  does,  cen- 
sorship has  found  a  New  home. 

Duncan  MacDonell  is  a  fourth- 
year  U  ofT  student  and  an  ardent 
defender  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 


"ymmmc  the  real  prcAlems  with 
die  New  College  newspaper? 
According  to  mc,  the  democrau- 
caOy  elected  managlngeditorof 
the  New  Bd«toti  (and  I  admit  I 
may  be  biased),  the  problem  Ls 
the  New  College  Students' 
Council  doesn't  like  us.  It  is 
ccMJsequently  looking  for  any 
excuse,  no  matter  how  laugh- 
ableof  ridiculous,  toclose  down 
the  offtctaf  publication  of  the 
studentj  of  New  CoScge, 

I  $u$peql  tW«  bUodi  ng  hat  red 
Stents  imm  the  fact  that,  m  an 
«dttatial,  I  gently  aad  politely 
criticized  (not  ridiculed)  the 
council  for  dragging  its  feet  on  a 
ppding  insaranceclaim, 

give  you  some  back- 
ii^^iid,  oiif  office  was  broken 
lliifsiri  early  Febiyary  of  this 
:';par,  and  out  compyters  w^ete 
|;StOle«.  We  stiB  have  not 

llliiit  ifrotnctjijnci]  and  we  stSf 
have  no  idea  when,  or  even  if, 
■new  equipment  is  coming. 

We  have  repeatedly  offered 
our  assistance  in  resolving  the 
problems  with  the  insurance 

;:  <"ialm  and  we  have  repeatedly 
beeo  told  by  council  to— tnore 
::Gftess--<trop4ead. 

iillUittll  earl  y  SeptEiRber,coaQ- 

;  iiii  ^teunwillingOf  lanaWe  even 
to  give  us  the  name  of  the  insur- 
ance company  and  insurance 
adjuster  who  had  supposedly 
h(»n  working  hastiy  on  thecase 

•v^lnce  February,  Every  tlnie, 
without  exception,  w  ben  we  ap- 
proached council,  the  atsswer 
ftomoohigh  was  always,  "'don' t 
worry,  we're  tiiking  care  of  iC 
AlW  nearly  ei^fuUmomhfi 


of  bullshit  bujeaucratic  excuses,  % 
surely  tije  devoted,  volunteer  I 
staffof  the  New  Edhlon  and  tiie  J 
levy-paying  students  of  New 
College  have  the  right  to  know 
how  their  elected  representa-  j 
lives  havebeen  handling  (orbun- 
gliug  sp)  a  very  simple  icsur- 
arice  claim.  This  sentiment  led,| 
me  £0  writethc  above-mentioned  | 
editorial  in  which,  so  as  nol  to;* 
worsen  relations,  (which  are,:;;: 
needless  to  say,  at  an  all-time 
low  j,  }<Hi3lK)t  accuse  anyoEie  of;; 
incompetettce;  lather.  1  begged 
on  behalf  of  my  desperate,  de- 
tnorallzed  staff  for  any  help:: 
council  Could  render  , 

The  council  chose  to  ignore  ;; 
my  pleas,  despite  the  faci&at  i  ;  | 
WTOte  anothEt  simultaneously- 
published  editorial  which  con- 
tained a  ftJQ  andcotnpleteretrac* ;;; 
Hon  and  apology  for  previous 
laanafetneat'sunwisedectsjoo 
to  priai  a  stupid,  unbalanced, 
anonymotjs  article  about  New 
College  dean  of  women  Ann 
Yeoman,  The  "Dean  Ann"  ar- 
ticle was  of  course  the  contro- 
versial piece  which  soioflamcd 
the  council  m  January  of  this 
year  that  they  threateoed  at  that 
tirae.and  atregul^atervalsever 
since,  to  close  us  down. 

Reasonablepe<'^leaccept  thtu 
from  time  to  tinje  everybody 
makes  mistakes;  in  thiscase,  we 
have  tendered  our  sincere  apol- 
ogy for  making  this  one,  single 
mistake.  Apparently,  thecoun* 
ctl  still  bears  a  grudge. 

Matthevf'  Christian  Vadim 
Managing  Editor 
The  New.  Ediipm 
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Students'  Administrative  Council  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  smiles  for  the  camera  on  Wednesday  as 
he  gives  away  free  posters  for  the  United  Way's 
Hanging  On  campaign.  Students  were  asked  to 
give  a  one  dollar  donation  for  the  cause.  Over  $500 
was  raised.  (David  ChokrounA/S 


Miss  class?  No  problem,  just  use  cash 

Students  pay  for  lecture  notes 


BY  Sophia  Hussain 
Varsity  Staff 

University  professors  say  they 
are  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  a  note-taking  service  at  U  of  T. 

Campus  Notes,  a  private  serv- 
ice, first  started  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  will  be  in 
place  at  U  of  T,  York  and  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  universities  later 
this  month.  Students  who  miss 
their  lectures  will  be  able  to  buy 
notes  from  the  service. 

But  Don  Dewees,  vice-dean  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  U  of  T,  warns 
that  buying  lecture  notes  could  be 
damaging  to  students'  leamingex- 
periences. 

"The  professor  has  no  control 
on  who's  taking  the  notes,  or  the 
quality  of  the  notes,"  said 
Dewees. 

"All  professors  could  just  write 
out  the  notes  and  we'd  have  no 
classes  at  all.  Most  professors 
and  students  would  agree  that's 


not  what  they  had  in  mind  when 
they  entered  university,"  said 
Dewees. 

Errol  Aspevig,  dean  of  arts  at 
Ryerson,  also  said  the  note  serv- 
ice is  unacceptable. 

"It's  terrible.  It  will  cut  down 
interaction  between  professors 
and  students,  that's  not  why  they 
come  to  university,"  said 
Aspevig. 

But  the  co-owners  of  the  serv- 
ice. Western  graduates  Mark 
Rivkin  and  Jenny  Solursh,  disa- 
gree. 

"This  is  a  great  service  for 
students  because  if  a  student  has 
a  part-time  job  which  causes  them 
to  miss  a  lecture,  they  can  use  this 
service  to  obtain  notes  and  also 
gain  a  students'  perspective  on 
the  class,"  said  Rivkin. 

According  to  Rivkin  and 
Solursh,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  students  that  they  hire, 
as  hiring  will  be  based  on  demand 
from  students. 


A  novel  life. 


Journey  to  an  unfamUiar  corner  of  a  classic  writer's  mind— to  the  secret  place  where  fact  and  fiction 
intersect,  where  youth  and  maturit}'  intertwine,  and  where  past  and  present  come,  literally, 
face  to  face.  The  Canadian  Stage  Company  and  .SJMiOnStage"  invite  you  to  77?^  Wooden  Hill, 
for  a  candid  view  of  the  many  worlds  of  Lucy  Maud  Montgomer}-. 

Taking  his  inspiration  for  this  world-premiere  play  from  Montgomery's  own  journals, 
plamright  Don  Hannah  has  written  a  new  chapter  to  a  previously  closed  book.  For  us  at  AI3SJ. 
his  abilit)-  to  uncover  new  insights  in  a  familiar  author  s  stor)-  is  a  novel  reflection  of  our  own 
commitment  to  Canada,  through  innovation  in  the  arts  and  in  technolog). 

AEScT.  Where  the  drama  of  bold  new  ideas  unfolds  even-  da^•. 


The  Canadian  Stage  Company, 
in  association  with  .\l&-l:0».Vfeigf. 
presents  The  n'ooden  Hill  " 
by  Don  Hannah. 
Directed  hy  Bob  Baker 
\otf  through  Octotier  22. 
.St.  iMwrence  Centn'  for  the  Arts, 
27  Front  Street  Last.  Toronto. 
Tor  tickets:  416  ,i6fi-3llO. 

€19<>4,\lia 


AT&T 


Campus  Notes  ideally  would 
like  to  hire  one  student  from  every 
course,  said  Solursh. 

At  Western  last  year,  over  75 
students  were  hired,  representing 
over  200  classes.  Students  from 
first-year  and  up  were  paid  on  a 
per-sale  basis,  which  was  based 
on  the  demand  of  that  specific 
lecture. 

But  Campus  Notes  was  also 
opposed  by  Western  faculty. 

Professors  were  not  impressed 
that  students  could  avoid  lectures, 
according  to  Gord  Smiley,  the 
assistant  vice-president  for  stu- 
dent affairs. 

Jack  Hyatt,  chair  of  the  history 
department  at  Western,  is  one 
professor  who  opposes  the  serv- 
ice. 

"I  think  it's  stupid  because 
you  can't  take  someone  else's 
notes  and  learn  something.  Stu- 
dents are  getting  cheated  and 
they're  wasting  their  money," 
said  Hyatt. 

But  Rivkin  and  Solursh  say  law 
professors  they  consulted  have 
say  their  note-taking  service  is 
legal. 

Faculty  at  U  of  T  have  also 
expressed  concern  about  the  note- 


taking  service,  saying  it  could  be 
abused  by  the  students. 

"My  concern  will  be  with  the 
proxy  of  education,  where  people 
don't  come  out  to  class  and  get 
[notes]  written  out  by  profes- 
sional students,"  said  Martin 
Moskovits,  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry. 

According  to  Thomas  Pangle,  a 
political  science  professor  at  U  of 
T,  the  service  is  open  to  abuse. 

"It  sounds  okay  if  students 
miss  one  lecture  and  need  the 
notes,  but  one  should  not  turn  this 
into  a  money-making  business," 
said  Pangle. 

Students  can  work  for  Campus 
Notes  after  they  have  been  inter- 
viewed, where  they  are  required 
to  present  samples  of  their  lecture 
notes.  These  samples  are  then 
reviewed  to  choose  the  best  note- 
takers,  the  co-owners  say. 

Rivkin  said  notes  for  popular 
courses  such  as  first-year  psy- 
chology will  be  in  high  demand 
due  to  the  volume  of  students. 

Notes  from  a  single  lecture  cost 
from  $7  to  $  1 0,  while  notes  cov- 
ering an  entire  year's  lectures  will 
cost  $30,  said  Rivkin. 

with  files  from  Tanya  Talaga 
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Erindale  bans  couches 


BY  Kevin  Sager 
Varsity  Staff 

Residence  students  from  Erindale 
College  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
bring  iheir  own  furniture  with 
them  to  school. 

Mike  Lavelle,  Erindale's  resi- 
dence and  conference  centre  di- 
rector, decided  to  ban  students' 
furniture  in  order  to  stop  rez  stu- 
dents inviting  friends  to  stay  over 
for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time. 

Lavelle  says  the  college  loses 
thousands  of  dollars  in 
uncollected  rents  from  these  extra 
residents. 

"Last  year,  we  lost  approxi- 
mately $50,000  due  to  [this  prob- 
lem,]" explained  Lavelle. 

The  other  reason  for  the  ban 
was  to  improve  campus  safety, 
fire  regulations,  and  garbage  strewn 
about  the  residence,  said  Lavelle. 

But  rez  students  from  the  sub- 
urban college  say  they  should  ha  ve 
been  consulted  beforehand. 

"There  should  have  been  more 
student  input,  rather  than  just  the 
various  student  [representatives] 
and  their  committees,"  said 
Kathy  Armstrong,  an  Erindale 
residence  student  who  disagrees 
with  the  policy. 

Diane  Wdowcyk,  another  resi- 
dence student,  agreed. 

"[The  couch  policy]  was  basi- 
cally thrown  on  us  in  the  summer. 
We  didn't  even  know  that  the 
problem  existed,"  said  Wdowcyk. 

The  level  of  disapproval  this 
policy  generated  has  caused  a  few 
residence  students  to  speak 
against  their  student  supervisors, 
the  dons.  Some  even  feel  that  the 
dons  have  not  taken  their  con- 
cerns seriously  enough. 


"Thus  far,  I  don't  think  that 
the  dons  have  done  anything  to 
represent  us  to  the  residence  cen- 
tre. They  just  don't  seem  to  rep- 
resent our  opinion,"  said 
Armstrong.  But  head  resi- 
dence don  Denise  Regan  says  the 
dons  have  no  influence  in  admin- 
istration decisions. 


"If  they're  talking  about  the 
couch  policy...  all  of  the  dons 
would  like  to  see  the  policy 
changed.  However,  thedonsdon'l 
make  policy.  I  think  we  encour- 
aged students  to  make  their  voices 
heard,  and  to  go  through  the  proper 
channels  to  do  so,"  said  Regan. 


dents'  residence  council,  which 
she  says  has  done  little. 

The  council's  finance  commit- 
tee, which  is  composed  of  stu- 
dents, is  trying  to  put  forward 
another  alternative.  Students  who 
wished  to  possess  personal  furni- 
ture would  be  given  a  $  1 00  dam- 


Armstrong  also  blames  the  stu-    age  and  removal  deposit. 

It's  official.  ..he's  outta  herel 

St.  Mike's  professor  fired 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

St.  Michael's  College  has  fired 
disgraced  professor  Herbert 
Richardson. 

On  Monday,  the  college' s  high- 
esl  governing  body,  the 
Collegium,  met  behind  closed 
doors  to  consider  the  request  of 
college  president  Richard  Alway 
that  Richardson  be  fired.  After 
lengthy  discussion,  the  Collegium 
voted  to  accept  Alway's  recom- 
mendation. 

"This  was  something  that  had 
to  be  done,"  Alway  said  after- 
wards. "There  was  little  choice, 
and  no  options." 

Richardson  was  found  guilty 
three  weeks  ago  of  two  counts  of 
gross  professional  misconduct.  A 
tribunal  made  up  of  three  Toronto 
professors  ruled  that  the  tenured 
professor  should  be  immediately 
dismissed. 

Richardson  was  found  guilty 
of  abusing  amedical  leave  in  early 
1993,  and  of  failing  to  inform  his 
superiors  that  he  had  significant 
other  activities  besides  his  uni- 


versity teaching. 

The  tribunal  did  not  find  the 
professor,  who  mostly  taught 
religious  studies,  dismissable  on  a 
third  count  of  neglecting  and  abus- 
ing his  students. 

Claims  by  Richardson  that  he 
was  being  discriminated  against 
because  he  was  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian at  a  Catholic  college  were 
rejected  by  the  tribunal. 

Richardson  becomes  the  first 
University  of  Toronto  tenured 
professor  dismissed  in  recent  his- 
tory. 

Richardson's  $90,000-a-year 
salary  has  been  stopped,  effec- 
tive this  week.  He  will  continue  to 
receive  a  sizable  pension,  as  he 
was  only  three  years  short  of 
retirement. 

In  July  of  1993,  the  University 
of  Toronto  suspended  Richardson 
from  teaching  indefinitely,  after  it 
discovered  Richardson  had  taken 
a  four-month  medical  leave  that 
January,  and  then  spent  it  travel- 
ling the  world  managing  his  inter- 
national publishing  and  education 
interests. 

No  one  at  the  university  knew 


about  these  interests,  which  in- 
cluded sole  ownership  of  an  aca- 
demic publishing  house  in 
Lewiston,  New  York,  and  a  uni- 
versity in  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  suspension  of  Richardson 
left  St.  Michael's  footing  the  sal- 
ary for  a  professor  who  was  not 
allowed  to  teach  a  class.  Soon 
after,  the  college  began  the  proc- 
ess of  dismissing  him. 

"We  were  acting  to  uphold  our 
high  standards,"  said  Alway.  "It 
was  important  for  the  morale  and 
reputation  for  integrity  of  both 
institutions  [St.  Michael's  and 
the  university]  that  we  succeed." 

Neither  Richardson  nor  his  le- 
gal counsel  were  allowed  to  be 
present  at  Monday's  dismissal, 
but  a  written  statement  by  the 
professor  was  given  to  all 
Collegium  members  before  the 
meeting.  Details  of  the  statement 
are  not  available. 

Richardson  did  not  return  phone 
calls. 
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Castro 's  machine  is  going  for  the  green 

Carleton  professors  teacli 
Canadian  economics  to  Cubans 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

Professors  at  the  University  of 
Havana  are  pursuing  their  MBA 
in  economics  taught  by  Carleton 
University  professors,  according 
to  Archibald  Ritter,  a  professor  of 
economics  at  Carleton. 

Ritter  says  the  concept  was 
proposed  to  him  by  Cuban  pro- 
fessors who  want  to  change  Cu- 
ba' s  Marxist  education  system  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changes  in 
Cuba's  economy. 

"They  wanted  to  change  the 
teaching  from  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  which  was  essentially 
a  Soviet  style  of  economics,  to  a 
more  standardized  European/ 
North  American  popular  type  of 
economics,"  said  Ritter. 

Students  taking  the  course  are 
mainly  junior  faculty  members 
from  Havana,  said  Ritter. 

Joree  Ferrer,  the  secretary  of 
academic  affairs  at  the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Ottawa,  says  the 
program  is  tied  to  Cuba's  chang- 
ing role  in  the  global  economic 
system. 


"The  course  was  opened  in 
micro-  and  macro-economics  in 
order  to  upgrade  the  level  of  pro- 
fessors at  the  university.  This 
[program]  is  reflective  of  changes 
we  have  already  undertaken  in  the 
Cuban  economy  in  the  past  few 
years,"  said  Ferrer. 

Last  week,  it  was  announced 
that  any  foodstuffs  produced 
beyond  a  Cuban  farmer's  com- 
mitment to  the  state  may  be  sold 
on  the  open  market  or  to  middle- 
men, whose  existence  has  now 
been  legalized,  says  Ritter. 

Cuba  is  currently  transforming 
its  economy  to  what  Ritter  de- 
scribes as  a  mixed  economic  sys- 
tem. 

"[Previously  the  economy 
was]  almost  entirely  state-con- 
trolled with  only  a  very  small 
legalized  private  sector,  mainly  in 
agriculture,"  said  Ritter. 

Ferrer  says  these  changes  are 
necessary  to  integrate  into  the 
world  economic  system,  but  will 
only  be  pursued  when  they  serve 
national  interests. 

"We  are  trying  to  re-insert  the 
Cuban  economy  into  the  world 


market  and  political  affairs,  and 
we  know  we  need  to  know  how 
the  world  economy  and  market 
operates  and  how  it  affects 
Cuba,"  said  Ferrer. 

This  realigning  of  Cuba's  eco- 
nomics teaching  is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  Cuba' s  plan  to  be  an  active 
member  on  the  global  financial 
stage,  he  said. 

"There  is  no  higher  priority  for 
the  Cuban  nation,"  said  Ferrer. 
"We  want  to  expand  and  diver- 
sify trade." 

The  program  is  funded  by  the 
International  Development  Re- 
search Centre,  a  federal  Crown 
corporation. 

The  price  tag  for  the  first  year 
of  the  project  is  $449,000,  with 
the  University  of  Havana  provid- 
ing only  the  necessary  on-site 
facihties,  according  to  the  social 
science  office  of  the  IDRC. 
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Yout  mother  was  right. . . 
Soybeans  stop  cancer  cell 
growth,  U  of  T  researchers  find 


A-planting  we  will  go.. 


(Jim  Bridges/VS) 


Endangered  ecosystem  brought 
to  life  at  Earth  Sciences 


U  of  T  gained  a  prairie  and  an  oak  savannah  last 
Friday. 

Close  to  a  dozen  botany  students  planted  several 
species  of  grasses,  forbs,  black  oak  and  even  cactus 
on  the  200  square  metre  garden  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 

The  university  contributed  $5,000  to  remove  the 
old  sod. 

Many  of  the  plants  were  donated  by  the  City  of 
Toronto  and  were  moved  from  the  oak  savanna  in 
High  Park,  while  others  were  grown  from  seed  over 
the  summer. 

Weeding  and  removing  dead  grass  in  the  spring  will 
replace  the  natural  burning  that  would  control  the 
undergrowth  in  nature. 

"Just  thinking  you  can  plant  it  and  leave  it  is  rather 
naive,"  said  botany  professor  and  organizer 


of  the  garden,  David  Wedin.  "But  I  anticipate 
it  will  be  very  low  maintenance." 

Oak  savannahs  and  prairie  lands  native  to  south- 
em  Ontario  are  the  province's  most  endangered 
types  of  vegetation,  with  less  than  0.01  percent  of 
the  original  30  million  acres  of  oak  savannah  remain- 
ing in  North  America. 

Fourth-year  biogeography  student  Kristina 
Damjanovic,  who  worked  with  Wedin  growing  and 
collecting  the  plants,  said  the  project  will  give  people 
a  glimpse  of  a  disappearing  ecosystem. 

"The  purpose  is  lo  get  people  to  think  about  what 
Ontario  once  looked  like,"  she  said. 

The  prairie/oak  savannah  garden  is  the  third  biomc 
recreated  at  Earth  Sciences,  joining  the  boreal  and 
deciduous  forest  plantings  already  in  place. 
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BY  Jim  BRroGES 
Varsity  Staff 

Adding  more  soybeans  to  your 
diet  could  reduce  your  chances  of 
colon  cancer,  a  U  of  T  research 
team  has  found. 

Venket  Rao,  the  professor  in  U 
of  T's  department  of  nutritional 
sciences  who  led  the  research, 
told  an  international  symposium 
on  soy  in  chronic  disease  preven- 
tion earlier  this  year  that  saponins, 
a  naturally  occurring  compound 
found  in  soybeans,  can  actually 
prevent  the  growth  of  colon  car- 
cinoma cells. 

"We  found  that  soy  saponin  is 
very  effective  in  reducing  growth 
of  colon  cancer  cells,"  Rao  said. 

Soybeans  are  particularly  rich 
in  saponins  —  almost  six  per  cent 
of  a  whole  soybean  —  as  is  soy 
flour  and  tofu.  Saponins  can  also 
be  found  in  other  legumes  as  well 
as  some  non-dietary  sources. 

Initial  testing  was  done  using 
human  cancer  cells  in  a  tissue 
culture.  While  the  number  of  can- 
cer cells  left  untouched  increased 
significantly,  cancerous  cell 
growth  was  decreased  with  the 
addition  of  soybean  saponins. 
Subsequent  animal  testing  pro- 
duced similar  results. 

While  cancerouscells  were  pre- 
vented from  further  growth,  nor- 
mal healthy  cells  were  not  dam- 
aged, Rao  said. 

"We  tested  other  saponins. 


They  were  also  effective,  but  very 
drastic  in  their  effect,"  he  said. 
"Other  compounds  are  highly 
toxic,  where  soybeans  seem  to  be 
more  gentle." 

Research  on  the  health  effects 
of  saponins  is  not  new.  Other 
researchers  have  shown  that 
saponins  can  prevent  cholesterol 
absorption  by  the  intestine,  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  heart  attack. 
Further  research  has  shown 
saponins  can  also  enhance  the 
body's  immune  system. 

But  Rao  said  the  U  of  T  study 
is  the  first  one  to  explore  the 
anticarcinogenic  properties  of  the 
natural  compound. 

Saponins  act  like  natural  deter- 
gents attaching  themselves  to  bile 
acids  in  the  large  intestine. 

Rao  said  the  immune  system 
stimulation  that  accompanies  the 
intake  of  saponins  may  also  play 
an  important  role  in  the 
anticarcinogenic  effects  of  soy. 

"[Cancer  cells]  have  the  ability 
to  mask  themselves  and  prevent 
detection,"  he  said.  "With  an 
enhanced  immune  system,  we  feel 
the  chance  of  detection  is  better." 

Rao  said  the  results  of  the  study 
should  reinforce  the  idea  that  stime 
forms  of  cancer  can  be  prevented 
by  a  simple  change  of  diet. 

"You  have  to  realize  that 
cancer  is  often  preventable.  Thirty 
to  70  per  cent  of  incidents  of 
cancer  are  all  lifestyle  related  and 
preventable,"     Rao  said. 


"Of  those,  30  to  35  per 
cent  are  dietary  related  cancers." 

Rao  said  evidence  of  this  can  be 
seen  in  countries  where  soybeans 
play  an  important  pan  in  the  diet, 
such  as  Korea,  Japan,  and  other 
South-east  Asian  countries  where 
incidents  of  cancer  are  much 
lower. 

"It  does  not  mean  there  is  a 
direct  relationship,"  he  said,  "but 
it  indicates  that  something  in  soy 
might  be  effective." 

As  vegetables  become  a  more 
important  part  of  the  diet,  re- 
search is  necessary  to  determine 
what  some  of  the  positive  and 
negative  long-term  effects  may 
be,  Rao  said. 

"Studies  like  ours  are  essential 
to  understand  phytochemicals  as 
we  increase  our  vegetable  intake." 

The  next  step  in  the  research  is 
to  classify  saponins  to  allow  re- 
searchers to  better  predict  the 
effects  of  different  kinds  of  the 
natural  compound,  Rao  said. 

Long-term  animal  testing  and 
human  feeding  studies  in  the  fu- 
ture will  also  take  place.  Thehope, 
Rao  added,  is  to  have  dietary  rec- 
ommendations adopted  lo  encour- 
age an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
soy-products  we  consume. 

"Here  is  a  chance,"  Rao  said, 
"to  reduce  the  risk  of  cancer 
through  a  change  of  diet.rathcr 
than  depending  on  medicinal  and 
surgical  procedures  lo  deal  with 
it." 


Students'  Administrative  Council 
1994  By-election 

Important  Dates 


Monday,  September  19,  1994 
Friday,  September  23,  1994 
Monday,  September  26,  1994 
Friday,  September  30,  1994 
Monday,  October  3,  1994 
Wednesday,  October  5,  1994 
Thursday,  October  6,  1994 


Nominations  open  @  09:15h 
Nominations  open  @  16:(X)h 
Nominations  re -open  (s"  09: 1 5h  to  fill  vacancies 
Nominations  close  @  16:00h 
Campaigning  begins  @  00:0 Ih 
Campaigning  ends  @  23:59h 
Election  Polling  Day  —  10-6:30  pm 


Number  of  Seats  Available: 


Constituency  No.  of  Seats 

New  College  1 

Innis  College  1 

Woodsworth  College  1 

Scarborough  College  2 

Applied  Science  &  Engineering  3 

Architecture  &  Landscape  Architecture  1 

Education  1 

Music  1 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  1 

Total  Seats  13 


Thursday,  September  29,  1994 


Stratford  sticks  with  whats  safe 

Current  season  fails  to  challenge  by  remounting  old  classics 


by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Stratford  Festival  is  an  anomaly:  a  classical 
theatre  in  a  country  without  a  strong  classical 
tradition — a  defiantly  Internationa  I  institution  in 
an  increasingly  nationalistic  age. 
The  Oxford  Companion  to  Canadian  Theatre 

My  first  memories  of  the  Stratford  Festival  are 
those  of  an  1 1 -year-old  seeing  a  production  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Like  many  Xers,  the  school  trip 
to  Stratford  wasanother  ritualistic  part  of  growing 
up  in  southern  Ontario.  And  it  is  a  rite  of  passage 
that  is  still  being  performed  today. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  first  Stratford  show  that  I 
had  seen  in  years,  a  matinee  production  of 
Twelfth  Night,  the  theatre  lobby  was  virtually 
swarming  with  students  from  a  Toronto  private 
school.  There  were  throngs  of  boys  in  suits  and 
ties  and  oxfords,  throwing  punches  or  shooting 
spitballs.  Oh,  how  it  reminded  me  of  my  early 
theatre-going  days.  And  this,  in  essence,  reveals 
the  strength  of  the  Stratford  Festival:  it  exposes 
people,  especially  kids  who  ordinarily  may  not 
go  to  the  theatre,  to  the  c  I  assical  trad  itions  of  th  i  s 
art  form. 

Unfortunately,  the  type  of  theatre  that  is  pro- 
duced by  Stratford  is  wanting  in  both  the  imagi- 
nation and  courage  to  provoke  and  stimulate 
thought.  This  is  not  because  the  company  lacks 
the  funds  to  do  so;  with  a  total  budget  of  close  to 
$24  million,  it  remains  the  most  highly  subsi- 
dized theatre  company  in  this  country.  Although 
it  is  often  described  as  Canada's  "foremost  thea- 
tre company,"  it  is  rare  that  challenging  produc- 
tions occur  at  the  main  stage  level  in  Stratford. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  festival,  I  found 


myself  struggling  with  the  paradox  of  Stratford. 
An  unspoken  and  unfulfilled  directive  has  al- 
ways existed  at  the  festival  to  interpret  classical 
theatre  within  a  context  of  Canadian  conse- 
quences. They  had  originally  intended  to  pro- 
duce traditional  theatre  with  a  Canadian  slant  by 
using  home-grown  artists.  This  has  failed  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  imported  artistic  directors  and 
actors. 

This  mandate  has  also  remained  unachieved 
because  of  the  lack  of  traditional  context  in 
Canadian  theatre  in  the  first  place.  This  was 
evident  in  each  of  the  three  productions  that  I 
attended:  all  were  lavishly  produced  spectacles 
that  left  with  its  audience  nothing  but  a  resonating 
vacuum. 

Two  new  translations  of  Moliere's  Thelmagi- 
nary  Cuckold  and  The  School  for  Husbands 
produced  the  least  of  this  effect.  Translated  by 
Richard  Wilbur,  both  plays  are  farcical  comedies 
that  examine  the  relationships  between  men  and 
women  through  arranged  marriages.  The  stories 
aretold  as  playswithin  a  play,  full  of  misconcep- 
tions and  trickery  and  moral  commentary.  True 
love,  a  common  theme  in  all  three  productions, 
is  a  force  not  to  be  betrayed.  In  both  plays,  Brian 
Bedford  (who  plays  Sganarelle  in  both  plays)  is 
wonderfully  versatile,  revealing  hiscomedic  vein 
with  ease  in  one,  and  echoing Tartuffe  in  another. 

Another  tale  of  mistaken  identities,  practical 
joking,  and  the  true  nature  of  love.  Twelfth  Night 
always  succeeds  in  being  an  engaging  show. 
Although  thisyear'sproduction  included  admi- 
rable performances  by  Lucy  Peacock  as  Viola 
and  Stephen  Ouimette  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
the  show  lacked  a  cohesiveness  and  proved  to 
be  a  confusing  distraction.  For  instance,  the 
visual  clutter  of  cross-cultural  costumes,  some 


Marion  Day,  as  Celie,  \ooks  on  in  shock 

dressed  in  Caribbean  garb,  others  in  turbans  and 
in  Mediterranean  outfits,  left  one  reeling  from 
director  Richard  Monette's  clouded  vision.  And 
the  appearance  of  giant  hibiscus  flowers  in  Act 
Five  seemed  both  overindulgent  and  unneces- 
sary. 

The  Pirates  of  Penzance  was  refreshing  in 
contrast.  Bursting  with  energy  and  spirit,  the 
production  incorporated  the  operetta  by  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  with  a  1940s  Hollywood  context. 
To  save  his  movie  studio,  the  producer  unites  a 
touring  British  theatre  company  with  a  German 
film  director  to  create  a  musical  version  of  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance.  Colm  Feore  (from  Thirty- 
Two  Short  Films  About  Glenn  Gould)  was  bril- 


after  a  horrifying  palm  reading. 

liantly  suave  as  the  Pirate  King,  and  even  Tom 
Wood,  whose  acti ng  style  I  normally  dread,  was 
most  competent  as  the  Nazi-film  director  Heinrich 
Von  Schtompinc. 

Nonetheless,  not  one  of  the  three  shows  is  an 
example  of  memorable  theatre.  Leaving  the  fes- 
tival, one  feels  cheated:  having  been  visually 
overwhelmed,  you  are  leftwith  nothingsubstan- 
tial.  And  one  is  left  wondering  about  the  contem- 
porary relevance  of  the  productions,  and  the 
necessity  of  producing  such  predictable  work. 

To  be  blunt,  I  am  tired  of  seeing  shows  written 
by  dead  white  guys  in  the  main  stage  space  at 
Stratford.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Shakespeare, 
Please  see  "Stratford,"  page  1 0 


Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night: 

Stratford  *s  sleeper  hit  of  the  summer 


by  John  Degen 
Varsity  Staff 

Last  year  around  this  time,  a  few  sea- 
soned Varsity  review  scribes  got  to- 
gether to  gripe  in  print  about  the  state 
of  the  Stratford  Festival,  about  its  seem- 
ing  lack  of  vision  beyond  the  bottom 
line,  itson-again-off-again  talent  pool, 
and  its  simple  inability  to  blow  the 
audience  away  despite  a  budget  that 
could  choke  a  horse. 

I  was  one  of  those  hastily  judgmen- 
tal few,  but  (following the  general  story 


of  my  critical  life)  this  past  summer's 
season  included  a  production  de- 
signed to  humble  anyone  cynical 
about  Stratford's  worth. 

There  is  little  to  do  but  rave  about 
Stratford's  Long  Day's  journey  into 
Night.  Director  Diana  LeBlanc  takes 
one  of  the  longest,  most  depressing 
stories  on  the  American  stage  and 
manages  to  make  it  gripping  and  en- 
tertaining, without  diluting  any  of  its 
power  to  terrify. 

Even  with  two  intermissions,  send- 
ing the  performance  well  over  the 


three-hour  mark,  LeBlanc  maintained 
the  flow  of  the  script  with  simple,  un- 
obtrusive fade-in  introductions.  De- 
spite bei  ng  grimly  aware  that  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come,  the  audience  milled 
restlessly  around  the  lobby  during  the 
second  break,  anxious  to  re-enter 
Eugene  O'Neill's  sorrowful  early  life, 
and  see  it  to  its  horrible  conclusion. 

A  long  standing  ovation  followed 
the  final  black-out,  and,  judging  by  the 
chatter  as  the  crowd  shuffled  out  of  the 
Tom  Patterson  Theatre  and  strolled 
along  the  Avon  to  the  several  neigh- 


There  are  too  many  people  in  this  picture  to  make  up  a  funny  cutline. 


bouring  bars,  the  show's  catharsis  had 
been  surgically  clean  and  efficient. 
(journey  provokes  a  strong  urge  for 
alcohol,  not  surprising  considering 
the  incredible  consumption  that  oc- 
curs onstage).  Yet  the  mood  around 
the  bar-tables  seemed  to  be  one  of 
genial  relief,  of  having  survived  a  des- 
perate moment  and  of  having  learned 
much  from  it. 

Though  LeBlanc's  clean  and  au- 
thoritative direction  pushed  the  play 
smoothly  through  to  its  triumph,  as 
much  credit  belongs  to  the  cast,  a 
talented  quintet  made  up  of  Stratford 
mainstays  and  near-famous  newcom- 
ers. At  the  core  of  his  play,  O'Neill 
placed  four  full  and  compelling  char- 
acters, no  one  more  important  or  more 
emotionally  crippled  than  the  others. 
This  democratic  apportionment  of 
dramatic  misery  was  perhaps  in  some 
part  responsible  for  the  firm  ensemble 
performance  that  decorated  the  stage. 
Despite  containing  two  bona  fide  fes- 
tival superstars,  this  was  a  cast' .  ithout 
a  top  bill,  if  one  were  to  judge  solely  by 
stage  presence. 

Martha  Henry  and  William  Hutt, 
with  51  Stratford  years  between  them, 
opposed  each  other  in  the  Tyrone 
sitting  room  like  anchor  and  sail.  Hen- 
ry's morphine-addicted  Mary  Tyrone 
took  the  family  squabbles  into  the 
metaphysical,  pulling  the  drug-en- 
hanced sea-fog  over  herself  slowly, 
too  emotionally  tired  todraw  anything 
profound  out  of  her  inevitable  self- 
destruction. 

Henry  used  theenti  re  environment, 
sweeping  around  the  stage  in  frantic 
circles,  staring  eerily  into  the  audience 
as  though,  even  in  character,  she  was 
aware  of  us,  once  even  improvising  a 
short,  skittish  dance  to  back  away  from 
a  stray  moth  drawn  to  the  glare  of  her 


white  dressing  gown.  Her  dreaded 
entrance  in  the  final  act  brought  gasps 
of  horror  from  the  audience,  and  her 
final  line  sealed  the  play  in  an  airtight 
time  capsule. 

And  while  Mary  Tyrone  kited 
arou  nd  the  theatre,  Wi  1 1  iam  Hutt  played 
james  Tyrone  with  an  earthy  solidity. 
As  miserly  and  inconsistent  as  his 
character  was,  Hutt  nevertheless  man- 
aged to  draw  out  his  bewildered  hu- 
manity. In  his  performance  one  expe- 
rienced the  truly  sad  duality  O'Neill 
was  working  with.  As  easily  as  one 
might  blame  James  Tyrone  forthe  mess 
of  his  family,  when  played  to  perfec- 
tion as  Hutt  managed,  the  character  is 
too  understandable  and  too  likeable 
to  castigate. 

Peter  Donaldson  and  Tom 
McCamus,  as  James  Jr.  and  Edmund 
Tyrone  respectively,  worked  off  each 
other  with  a  thrilling  sense  of  play. 
Their  love/hate  shifts  and  their  mo- 
ments of  stunning  drunkenness  were 
performed  with  admirable  restraint; 
demonstrating,  I  think,  a  great  respect 
for  the  characters  as  they  appear  on 
the  page. 

McCamus,  in  his  Stratford  debut, 
brought  a  refreshing  outside  energy  to 
the  stage.  He  was  a  particularly  fortu- 
nate choice  for  Edmund,  having  pol- 
ished his  skills  with  years  of  work  on 
premier  Toronto  stages  and  in  Cana- 
dian fi  Ims.  I  mention  this  because  good 
fresh  blood  was  one  of  the  improve- 
ments called  for  in  last  year's  Stratford 
gripe,  and  I  would  like  to  think  we 
weren'tentirely  wrong  in  our  criticism. 

Nevertheless  this  summer's  festival 
did  produce  a  gem  of  a  production, 
one  which  will  see  a  life  beyond  its 
early  closing  last  week.  It  is  returning  to 
Stratford  next  season — a  h  i  t  i  s  a  hit  after 
all.  When  it  does  come  back,  see  it. 


10     Varsity  Review 


Thursday,  September  29,  1994 


Stratford  a  sleeper 


A  F3n-Run  Media  Convention 
October  28,  29  &  30th 
Holiday  Inn,  Brampton 


•  Meet  Actors,  Producers,  Special  FX  creators. 
Animators,  Stunt  persons.  Authors,  Artists  from 
the  world  of  Science  Fiction,  Horror  and  Fantasy 
TV,  Film,  Books,  Magazines  and  Comics 

•  Guest  panels,  video  rooms,  dance,  workshops  and 
demonstrations 

•  Reception  with  Guests  if  you  pre-register 

•  Chanty  Auction  for  GEMs  wim  Doreen  and  Ben 
Wicks 

Cost:  $30  until  Sept.  30,  $35  at  the  door, 
VISA  accepted  at  the  door 
Call  (905)  820-3844  for  more 
Information  and  to  relator 

♦Primedia  is  a  division  of  Dimensionai  Shift  Inc.,  a  non-profit  ofganization 


487-9281 
150  Egllnton  Ave.  E. 

12"  ?\m  or  6oz.  S/r/oin 

Friday  and  Saturday  only, 
5:00-10:30,  with  this  ad. 
Not  valid  with  any  other  special. 

Pool  Tables.  Big  Screen  T.U. 
D  J.  Dancing 


Sir  Andy  Aguecheek  bemoans  his  ensemble. 


Continued  from  page  9 

Moliere,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
were  not  wonderful  craftsmen. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  time  to  have 
confidence  in  our  own  artists 
and  put  money  and  support 
into  staging  Canadian  shows  at 
profitable  venues  where  large 
numbers  of  non-theatre-goers 


may  see  them.  A  wider  audi- 
ence for  Canadian  artists  is  nec- 
essary for  a  continued  support 
of  and  interest  in  the  arts  of  this 
country,  in  both  the  economic 
and  psychological  sense. 

By  relying  upon  fomnula  clas- 
sics, the  festival  has  guaranteed 
a  specific  audience  and  dis- 


tanced the  entire  Canadian  thea- 
tre community.  Although  Strat- 
ford's successes  helped  to  fos- 
ter the  contemporary  Canadian 
dramas  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  the  festival  has  since 
been  criticized  and  shunned 
by  the  theatre  community  that  it 
helped  create.  But  then  again, 
Stratford  has  always  been  al- 
ienated from  the  alternative 
theatre  scene  that  has  flouri  shed 
throughout  Canada  over  the 
last  25  years. 

This  alienation  can  be  seen 
in  the  current  season.  For  in- 
stance, not  one  of  the  ten  shows 
at  Stratford,  running  from  May 
to  November,  is  written  by  a 
woman;  the  season  includes 
only  two  female  directors.  This 
action  does  nothing,  save  fos- 
ter the  image  of  Stratford  as  an 
exclusive  boys'  club.  No  longer 
does  Stratford  reflect  the  face  of 
theatre  of  this  nation. 

The  conservative  artistic 
choices  of  the  company  can  be 
attributed  to  the  administration's 
fear  of  alienating,  and  thus  los- 
ing, its  attending  white,  middle- 
class  audience.  Besides  the 
school  kids,  the  audience  is 


made  up  of  people  travelling 
from  all  over  North  America  to 
Stratford  to  do  thei  r  yearly  thea- 
tre duty:  spending  $50  or  $60 
each  on  tickets  for  a  production 
of  a  play  that  they  probably  saw 
ten  years  ago,  perhaps  after  a 
nice  dinner. 

People  will  go  to  Stratford 
because  they  know  what  to 
expect,  knowing  the  chance 
they  will  leave  the  theatre  re- 
gretting theexperience  will  be  a 
rare  one.  It  is  safe  to  say  their 
money  will  be  well-spent.  The 
problem  with  this  scenario  lies 
in  safety  and  security.  Theatre 
should  be  neither  a  passive  nor 
an  escapist  experience.  It 
should  not  be  free  of  risk  and 
provocation. 

Stratford  will  never  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  Canadian  thea- 
tre scene  that  it  once  was,  and 
is  sti  1 1  held  to  be,  by  the  pol  itical 
bureaucrats  that  lavish  money 
on  it.  Nonetheless,  it  still  holds 
a  powerful  place  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  theatre  in  our  cul- 
ture. Stratford  may  not  have  al- 
tered greatly  since  I  was  1 1 ,  but 
thank  Dionysus  that  the  rest  of 
Canadian  theatre  has  evolved. 
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Erratum 


In  the  Sept.  22  issue,  the  final  sentence  of  Sharon  Ouderkirk's 
review,  titled  "Sleep  With  Me  sheds  new  light  on  modern 
morality,"  was  partially  omitted.  The  sentence  should  have 
read  as  folbws: 

"It's  the  kind  of  movie  where  the  post-film  discussion  could  be 
the  most  memorable  part  of  your  evening." 
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Bring  your  ideas  to  life. 


access  to  the  vast  resources 


of  IBM. 


Because  good  way  to  become  a  leader  is  to  learn 


Think  of  it  as  continuing  your  education  on  the 


Come  to  work  at  IBM  in  the  90's 
and  you'll  be  a  part  of  a  company  that 
values  you  as  an  individual. 

You'll  bring  your  ideas  to  life  with  the 
help  of  resources  from  around  the 
world.  You'll  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
a  work  schedule  that's  most  productive 


for  you.  You'll  work  in  small  teams  with 
experienced  IBM  people  where  you'll 
not  only  have  your  chance  to  contribute 
but  to  implement  your  ideas. 

And  most  importantly,  you'll  never 
stop  learning.  Because  IBM  has  been 
investing  as  much  in  employee  education 


as  most  mid-sized  universities  for  years. 

Interested?  Come  to  IBM's  informa- 
tion exchange  on  September  28.  1994  or 
see  your  campus  career  centre  for  more 
information.  (Applications  requested  by. 
October  14,  1994.) 


Imagine  the  poimihiHtie*. 


Committed  to  Employment  Equity 

IBM  IS  a  <ef<itered  trademark  of  InterrutO'^Jii  8oi'r>Mi  Machines  Corporat.on  IBM  Caf^ada  Ltd  is  a  regmered  u 
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What  Happened  Was...  <z^e{)/,  a 
girl  and  a  really  weirdfirst  date 


by  Nick  Kazamia 

A  few  minutes  into  What  Happened 
Was...  a  buzzer  sounds;  in  response  a 
woman  drops  a  vase,  the  vase  breaks 
and  thecamera — as  if  suddenly  seized 
by  a  monstrous  spirit — lunges  forward 
towards  the  woman  for  an  extreme 
close-up.  Her  face  reveals  a  look  of 
utter  terror  and  anxiety.  It's  a  jarring 
moment  -  one  that  literally  bolts  the 
viewer  into  his  or  her  seat. 

Winner  ofthe  Grand  Jury  prize  at  the 
Sundance  Film  Festival,  What  Hap- 
pened Was...  is  an  ambitious  film  de- 
but for  actor-turned-writer/director 
Tom  Noonan.  What  Happened  Was... 
takes  place  within  the  tight  confines  of 
a  Manhattan  apartment overthecourse 
ofan  evening.  Jackie  and  Michael  are 
co-workers  on  thei  r  f  i  rst  date.  She's  an 
"executive  assistant"  he's  a  paralegal. 
Nervous  chit-chat  and  stammering 
small  talk  fijisthe  awkward  gaps  ofthe 
evening.  It's  a  nifty  premise  that  man- 
ages to  be  thoroughly  engrossi  ng.  And 
What  Happens  Was...  never  goes  in 
the  direction  you  expect  it  to  go;  the 
film  changes  gears  so  smoothly  that  it's 
not  until  the  conclusion  that  you  real- 
ise you've  been  had. 

Cast  as  the  resident  "bad  guy"  in 
films  such  as  FA  and  The  Last  Action 
Hero  as  well  as  the  serial  killer  in 
Manhunter,  Noonan  uses  his  gawky 
frame  and  his  sou  r  face  to  give  a  stone- 
sober  performance.  As  Michael, 
Noonan  perfectly  embodies  a  man 
whose  face  doesn't  have  anythi  ng  to 
do  with  how  he  feels.  He  clings  to  his 
briefcase  likea  parachute;  it'shisshield 
from  harm  as  well  as  Cupid's  arrows. 

As  good  as  Noonan  is,  he  needs 
someone  truly  powerful  to  play  off 
against,  and,  in  Karen  Sillas,  he  has 
found  a  remarkable  actress.  Sillas  in- 
vests Jackie  with  such  pathos  that  she 
is  worthy  of  being  a  character  in  a 
Tennessee  Williams  play.  Nothing  that 
Sillas  does  in  this  film  strikes  a  wrong 
note  as  Jackie,  simply  clearing  the  ta- 
ble becomes  an  act  of  aggression.  She 
doesn't  so  much  as  move  from  one 
side  of  the  room  to  the  other.  She 
charges  like  a  bull  towards  a  red  flag. 


Sillas  turns  a  line  such  as  "I  don't 
drink  much...  just  on  weekends  and 
nights,"  into  a  quiet  confession  that's 
also  funny.  Jackie  is  a  woman  who  is 
so  desperate  for  human  contact  that 
she  is  willing  to  reveal  wounds  so 
deep,  she  might  just  drown  in  her  own 
blood. 

Noonan  proves  himself  to  be  an 
self-assured  director,  and  the  film  un- 
ravels I  ike  a  fairy  tale — from  the  open- 
ing  shot  of  daylight  transforming  into 
night,  to  the  "golden  goose"  which 
accompanies  Jackie's  horrific  bedtime 
story.  The  film  is  full  of  a  series  of 
surreal  touches:  when  the  conversa- 
tion hits  a  snag,  a  car  alarm  from  the 
street  below  goes  off;  a  broken  vase 
lies  in  the  bottom  of  an  aquarium; 
entire  monologues  are  repeated  word 
for  word  —  yet  nothing  ever  becomes 
of  them. 

Little  connects  in  What  Happened 
Was...,  but  for  all  its  verbal  and  visual 
wit,  the  film  lacks  a  much-needed 
punch.  It  lacks  weight,  and  therefore  it 
lacks  substance. 

It's  not  until  the  conclusion  ofthe 
film  that  its  vacuous  spirit  becomes 
apparent:  as  the  final  image  of  Man- 
hattan fades  to  black,  the  screen  cred- 
its boldly  proclaim  "ATOM  NOONAN 
MOVIE,"  (note  the  use  of  the  word 
"movie"  instead  of  film).  In  interviews 
Noonan  has  discussed  how  he  has 


Say...  how  about  a  piece  of  cake? 


made  a  "movie"  which  everyone 
could  watch,  and  here  he  succeeds: 
What  Happened  Was...  is  a  totally 
absorbing  feature. 

Unlike  the  work  of  Mike  Leigh  and 
Fassbinder  though,  two  film-makers 
whom  Noonan  credits  with  influenc- 


ing his  work,  Noonan  has  nothing  to 

say. 

Mike  Leigh's  film  are  loud  political 
tirades  (Leigh  is  a  renowned  Marxist). 
Noonan's  "movie"  is  little  more  than 
an  acting  workshop.  It's  Pinter  made 
easy. 


Throughout  What  Happens  Was... 
the  viewer  is  never  sure  whether  the 
film  is  a  romantic  comedy,  a  horror 
film,  or  a  psychological  thriller.  It's  a 
great  disappoi  ntment  to  discover  it's 
no  more  than  an  episode  of  The  Dat- 
ing Game. 


Hey,  all  you  theological  film  fans. 
We  have  1 5  passes  for: 

. .  .And  God  Spoke 

Screening  to  take  place 
Mon.  October  3  @  7:30  PM 
at  the  Carlton  Cinemas 

Just  drop  by  the  Varsity  at  44  St.  George  St.  and 

tell  us  what  God  said. 


Discover  Excitini>  Career  Opportunities  in 
Investment  Banking 

through  (he 

Financial  Analyst  Program 


llriiiluiaes  mill  (lUlslundma  <icudemit  leamJ.i  in  the  /«//<)vnni;  disi  iplinei 
are  e!spei  iall\  t  iu  i'uruned  In  apply  lhriiui;li  the  I!  i>l  T  Cirfer  Ccnlre 


•  Cummerce 

•  Enqineermi; 

•  Art^  and  Sciences 


Deadline  for  Resumes:  October  12.  1994 
Coiilaci  ilie  I  J  III  i  Ciireer  Center  pir  Addiliimal  Inlormuliim 


MORGAN  STANLEY  &  CO. 

tncorpttraud 


35  King  Street  North 
Waterloo,  ONT  N2J  2W9 
Phone  (519)884-2251 


MORTICE  KERN  SYSTEMS  INC.      FAX  (51 9)  884-8861 

We're  MKS  ■  a  market  driven  world  class  software  publisher.  Founded  in  1984,  MKS  has  earned  the  reputation 
of  market  dominance  through  software  excellence  in  software  productivity  tools  and  open  systems.  We  are  enjoying 
explosive  growth  in  a  worldwide  marketplace.  We  offer  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  with  incredible 
advancement  potential.  We  now  have  an  opening  for  the  following: 

Sales  and  Marketing  Representative 

Reporting  to  the  Sales  Manager  this  is  an  intermediate  level  software  sales  and  marketing  position.  You  have  a  "Can 
Do"  attitude,  self  discipline  and  organization  skills  to  generate  sales  and  profit  on  a  North  American  level.  You  work 
as  a  member  of  a  Team,  in  a  multi-level  sales  environment  to  manage  a  designated  territory.  You  generate  new 
accounts,  manage  existing  accounts,  promote  MKS  products  and  services,  design  and  implement  sales  and  marketing 
strategies  for  your  territory.  Professional  requirements  include:  a  post  secondary  degree,  3+  years  experience  in  sales, 
marketing  and/or  customer  service,  preferably  with  a  high  technology  service  or  product.  Excellent  communication 
skills  and  the  ability  to  work  as  part  of  a  team  are  essential.  This  is  a  salary,  commission  and  bonus  position  with 
compensation  commensurate  with  experience. 

As  a  member  of  our  team  you  will  enjoy  an  attractive  salary,  excellent  benefits,  including  our  Performance  Based 
Incentive  Program.  MKS  is  committed  to  employment  equity.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  fast  paced  challenging 
environment,  we  invite  you  to  submit  your  resume  and  salary  expectations,  in  complete  confidence  to: 


Mortice  Kem  Systems  Inc. 
Human  Resources 
35  King  Street  North 
Waterioo,  Ontario 
N2J  2W9 

FAX:  (519)884-8861 

We  wish  to  thank  all  applicants  in  advance  for  their  interest,  however,  only  those  selected  for  interviews  wiU  be 
contacted.  No  agencies  or  phone  calls  please. 


I  Your  parents  say  you  never  write.  Send  em  this  ad.  | 

I  "        :  I 

Dear  Parental  Units, 


Well,  things  here  at  are  just  great.  Except 

I  University  Name} 

for  .  Just  today,  said  I  better  get  up  to 

{  Hardest  Course]  {  Toughest  Prof] 

speed.  Fast.  That's  why  I  want  a  Compaq  Presario. 

In  fact,  insists  on  it.  He/ she  says  Presario 

{  Current  F  i.  a  m  e  } 

comes  with  all  the  software  I'll  need  already  pre-installed. 
It  sets  up  in  minutes.  And  it's  real  easy.  So  I  cou^^^  he  using  this 
computer  right  away,  instead  of  wasting  time 
figuring  out  how  to  use  a  computer. 

I  even  asked  abo 

{  Computer  Nerd  Down  The  Ham} 

Presario  and  she/he  says  Fortune  magazine 
has  named  it  a  Product  of  the  Year:  With  a  ^  .  , 

killer  3 -year  warranty,"  their  24-hour  suppoi  t  ^   '  ^^^-Ktr 

hotline,  and  a  price  of  just  ,  the  Compaq 

{  See  Your  Compaq  Dealer] 

Presario  could  really  help  me  succeed  here  at 


{  School  NicknameJ 

Which  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  flunking  out  and 
becoming  ,  don't  you  think? 

{  MoM's  Worst  Nightmare} 

Love,  


{  Pet  Name  They  Called  You  When  You  Were  Six} 


RS.:  Any  contribution  to  my  continued  success  would  be  much  appreciated. 

For  your  convenience,  I  accept:  □  Cash   □  Cheque  □  Visa  □  Mastercard 

I  I 

COMPAa 

K»r  nvxv  inJumulimi,  indudii^  "\  Frvt  Guidr  To  Buvir^  Y*>ur  hiM  Pt',"  pk-»c  '  800-567-1616.  ^Coft^»*q  Compolcr  CarponlKm.  All  nght*  rr^cncxl  Comptif.  Rrgi>.trrrJ  U.S.  Pitmi  utA  Tradrmari  OfTtcc. 

PrrMno  li  i  IrMtrnuHi  nl  Ci>mp4q  t'oiii|HitcT  Corporation  •the  Pri-%»no  435  •*!  %c*r  limiltxf  Marrani^ 
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The  River  Wild 


First,  take  a  family  in  conflict:  one  workaholic  architect,  his 
unsatisfied  wife  (once  a  wilderness  tour  guide  in  her  reckless 
youth,  now  a  teacher  for  the  hearing  impaired),  and  their 
adorable  two  chi  Idren.  Add  one  tri  p  to  the  wh  ite  waters  of  the 
American  Northwest.  Mix  in  a  crazed  criminal  and  his  buddy, 
and  you  have  the  formula  for  director  Curtis  Hanson's  The 
River  Wild. 

In  Hanson's  previous  movie.  The  Hand  that  Rocks  the 
Cradle,  a  psycho  baby-sitter  tries  to  usurp  a  mother's  role  in 
her  family.  This  time  around,  the  roles  are  reversed.  Kevin 
Bacon  plays  Wade,  a  robbing  murderer  who  tries  to  weasel 
his  way  into  the  vacationing  family  by  befriending  young 
RourkeOosephMazzello of yurass/cParW-  Rourke's  mother 
(Meryl  Streep)  is  victimized,  used  by  Wade  for  her  knowledge 
of  the  river  system  to  guide  Wade  and  his  accomplice  on  the!  r 
escape. 

The  film  marks  Streep's  return  from  her  long  hiatus  from  the 
film  industry.  It'sgreatto  see  her  in  an  action  role,  as  a  tough, 
brave,  and  extremely  athletic  mother.  Unfortunately,  the 
overworked  father,  played  by  David  Strathairn  {The  Firm), 


never  convi  nces  the  audience  he  was  ever  part  of  the  fami  ly  he  is 
supposed  to  be  protecting. 

Filmed  in  Montana  and  Oregon,  the  spectacular  action  footage 
of  the  rafting  sequences,  combined  with  a  majestic  musical  score, 
successfully  provides  the  suspense  and  thrill.  The  river  scenes  are 
breathtakingingly  beautiful.  But  the  story  line  is  muddled  —  by 
themes  of  communication,  power,  and  environment  —  as  the 
characters  try  to  maintain  the  balance  in  their  relationships  with 
each  other,  and  the  racing  waters  of  the  river. 

The  River  Wild  tries  too  hard  and  takes  too  long  to  take  us  on 
the  exciti  ng  jou  rney  it  promised.  Wait  for  video;  the  river  was  wi  Id 
but  the  movie  wasn't. 

Sunny  Bernardo 

Terminal  Velocity 

Charlie  Sheen  outsmarting  the  KGB?  Why  not?  After  all,  he  was 
able  to  outrun  psychocop  Henry  Rollins  to  the  Mexican  border  in 
The  Chase,  so  why  not  the  former  Soviet  spy  agency? 

In  his  latest  movie,  Terminal  Velocity,  the  progeny  of  Martin 
Sheen  stars  as  a  skydiving  teacher  who's  new  student  (Nastassja 
Kinski)  freefal  Is  to  her  death.  The  school  he  works  for  is  shut  down 


by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  Sheen's  violations,  (in- 
cluding manslaughter  charges  for  Kinski's  death),  so  he 
begins  to  investigate  on  his  own  who  Kinski  really  was,  only 
to  discover  she's  still  alive.  Once  he  finds  her.  Sheen  is 
inadvertedly  recruited  into  her  world  of  espionage  because 
of  his  skydiving  skills.  And  off  we  go  with  Sheen  and  Kinski, 
out  to  save  the  free  world. 

Love  is  in  the  air;  wouldn't  you  know  it,  Kinski  makes  the 
moves  on  Sheen.  Oh,  the  reality.  Oh,  the  excitement. 

Once  again  you're  served  the  same  fare  as  any  other 
Charlie  Sheen  movie:  he  comes  out  at  the  end,  a  stud  who's 
saved  the  world.  At  least  this  time,  it's  Kinski  who  saves  his  ass, 
until  the  very  end  when  he  returns  the  favour.  Of  course,  the 
end  is  just  as  unbelievable  as  the  one  in  Speed.  My  guess  is 
there's  one  screenwriter  in  Hollywood  who  regurgitates  the 
same  plot  over  and  over  again. 

But  getting  back  to  good  ol' Charlie;  when  will  Hollywood 
wake  up  and  realize  that  a  dumbass  like  Sheen  couldn't 
possibly  save  a  Soviet  spy  from  the  former  KGB,  not  to 
mention  earn  $6  million  to  do  so? 

Who  do  they  think  he  is,  Keanu? 

Natasa  Hatsios 


Given  up  on  being  a  rock  and  roll  star? 
not  write  about  it  instead? 

If  you're  interested  in  u/riting  for 
the  local  band  supplement,  come 
to  the  Review  meeting,  Sunday, 
October  2  at  2:00  PM, 
at  44  St.  George  St. 
Refreshments  will  be  served. 


^^eep  warm 
with  our  cool 


Polar  Fleece  •  100%  low  pill  polyester,  mock  neck  with 
1/2  zip  front,  leather  stripping  on  zipper  pulls,  embroidered. 
Colours:  red,  navy,  green.  Sizes:  s.  m.  1.  xl.  ''69.95 

Hooded  Kangaroo  Sweatshirt  •  100%  heavyweight  cotton 

fleece,  drawstring  in  hood,  kangaroo  pocket. 

Colours:  navy,  green,  red,  grey  mix.  Sizes:  s.  m.  1.  xl.  H4.95 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 

214  College  Street  at  St.  George  Street 
Tel  (416)  978-7919  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


I  ARE  YOU 
HAVING 
SEX  IN 
THE  DARK? 


Some  say  ignorance  is  bliss. 

When  it  comes  to  sex,  ignorance  is  far 
from  bliss.  It's  just  plain  dangerous. 

If  you  want  to  do  the  smart  thing, 
get  out  of  the  dark. 

Find  out  how  HIV/AIDS  and  other 
STDs  are  transmitted. 

Use  condoms.  Not  occasionally, 
not  usually,  but  always. 

Talk.  Talk  to  your  partner.  Your  friends. 
Your  doctor. 

If  you're  embarrassed  about  buying  condoms, 
remember  that  after  you've  bought  them  once 
it  will  be  much  easier.  Being  embarrassed 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  your  health. 

If  you  know  someone  with  HIV  infection  or  AIDS, 
reach  out  to  them  and  break  the  silence. 
No  more  fear.  No  more  ignorance. 


Ontario 


For  more  information  call  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Healtfi  AIDS 
Hotline:  392-2437 


Varsity  , 

Sports 
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Blues  golf:  a  reminder  of  what  it's  all  fore 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Whoosh !  Before  the  Varsity  Blues  golf  team  season 
has  begun,  it's  almost  over.  The  six-player  team 
will  play  in  the  OUAA  finals  hosted  by  Western  at 
the  Red  Tail  Golf  Club  on  Oct.  3  and  4. 

"Red  Tail  is  one  of  the  best  courses  in  Canada," 
said  Blues  volunteer  coach  and  Canadian  Profes- 
sional Golf  Association  member  Bruce  Domoney. 

"Few  people  have  played  this  new  course  and  it 
is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  the  guys  to  play." 

This  year's  Blues'  team  had  1 2  hopefuls  coming 
out  foraqualifying  game  at  Deer  Creek  Golf  Club  in 
Whitby,  the  top  six  scorers  making  the  team. 

Blues  golf  team  members  this  year  included  vet- 
erans Paul  Power,  Brad  Moore,  Greg  Pike  and 
alternate  Hiro  Okumura.  New  to  the  team  in  1994 
were  players  Mark  Coyle  and  Mike  Lysenko. 

Varsity  golfbegan  in  1 923,  when  teams  were  being 
fielded  by  U  ofTand  McGill  universities.  Since  then, 
individuals  and  other  university  teams  have  joined  in 


on  the  fun. 

The  OUAA  tournaments  concentrate  on  team 
standings.  There  is  also  an  individual  trophy  to  be 
won,  established  for  those  athletes  who  may  not 
have  enough  members  to  comprise  a  team. 

Presently  the  season  consists  of  three  intercollegi- 
ate inviiationals,  with  teams  of  five  players  repre- 
senting the  1 2  participating  schools. 

Manager  and  Blues  golf  alumnus  Rob  Gibson  said 
that  although  there  are  no  women  playing  for  the 
Blues,  the  team  is  open  to  everyone. 

"It  may  be  perceived  that  way,  but  it  is  not  a 
closed  club,"  Gibson  said. 

Gibson  commented  that  there  have  been  women 
participating  in  the  intercollegiate  events  in  the  past. 
There  has  been  talk  among  the  universities  that  if 
enough  women  are  interested,  the  creation  of  a 
competition  for  the  individual  OWIAA  golf  trophy 
may  be  a  possibility  in  the  future. 

This  year,  tournaments  have  been  hosted  by 
defending  champions  Trent  at  the  Kawartha  Golf 
and  Country  Club,  Waterloo  at  Conesloga  Golf 


Course,  and  Guelph  at  the  Cutlen  Club. 

The  lowest  four  scores  out  of  the  five  players 
determine  the  total  team  standing.  The  lower  the 
score,  the  better. 

The  1994  Blues  team  has  played  consistently, 
placing  fourth  twice  and  sixth  once  during  the  season . 

Domoney  said  that  the  quality  of  playing  among 
all  varsity  golfers  is  steadily  improving. 

The  winning  scores  each  week  are  also  getting  a 
little  better. 

Last  year  U  of  T  won  the  Trent  Invitational  with 
a  score  of 320.  This  year  the  event  took  place  on  Sept. 
21  at  Kawartha,  with  the  team  coming  in  fourth  with 
the  same  320. 

The  last  time  the  Blues  won  the  OUAA  finals  was 
in  1988. 

Domoney  and  other  pros  hope  to  expand  the 
intercollegiate  golf  program  in  the  future. 

"We  intend  to  raise  the  level  of  instruction  at  the 
university  level,"  explained  Domoney,  who  will  be 
part  of  the  golf  instructional  courses  offered  here  at 
UofT. 


"Hopefully  this  will  beef  up  the  availability  of 
golf  to  the  students." 

It  is  not  surprising  to  Domoney  that  the  interest 
in  golf  is  in  an  upswing. 

"Golf  is  the  only  sport  whose  prime  objective  is 
game  improvement,"  he  said,  obviously  dedicated 
to  his  sport. 

"Learning  and  practice  is  as  large  an  issue  as 
playing  the  game  itself." 

Domoney  also  slated  that  the  six  new  coaches  of 
the  various  universities'  teams  are  speaking  about 
expanding  the  season. 

"It's  a  new  opportunity  to  breathe  life  into  golf," 
he  said.  "We're  talking  about  having  a  spring  pro- 
gramme and  having  some  road  trips  by  interacting 
with  some  U.S.  teams." 

More  immediately  Gibson,  said  he  is  trying  to  get 
more  people  involved  with  the  team.  He  intends  to 
have  players  as  well  as  those  who  tried  out  for  the 
team  participate  in  a  tournament  at  the  National,  the 
top-ranked  golf  course  in  Canada,  after  the  OUAA 
finals  arc  over. 


Soccer  team  was  not  discriminated  against 

Charges  of  racism  dismissed  by  university 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

Cries  of  racism  from  an  interna- 
tional students  sports  team  have 
been  found  to  be  unjust  by  the 
university. 

Kelvin  Andrews,  U  of  T's  race 
relations  officer,  has  concluded 
that  Simba,  a  team  of  East  African 
soccer  players,  were  not  victims 
of  racism  when  the  league  dis- 
qualified them  from  the  season 
finals. 

"I  could  not  find  any  evidence 
that  race  was  a  factor  in  the  dis- 
qualification of  Simba,"  Andrews 
said.  "In  speaking  to  a  number  of 
people,  I  was  told  that  was  not  a 
basis  for  disqualification." 

Simba  was  suspended  after  one 
of  its  players,  Ron  Bclfon,  was 
accused  of  being  brought  on  as  a 
ringer  when  his  name  did  not  ap- 
pear on  any  previous  team  lists. 

Belfon  had  been  playing  under 
the  name  Tony  Fernandez. 

"His  explanation  was  that  he 
was  a  member  of  another  ( league] 
and  that  team  doesn't  like  their 
players  playing  on  other  teams," 
said  Andrews.  "Apparently  it's 
not  unknown  for  players  to  play 
under  other  names." 

The  playoffs,  which  were  to 
take  plat  2  on  Sept.  4  and  were 
postponed  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent, have  been  officially  can- 
celled. 

"We  were  happy  that  we  were 
exonerated,"  said  Omar  Hashil, 
coach  of  Simba.  "But  we  were 


still  prevented  from  playing  the 
finals.  I'm  unhappy  that  the  league 
has  to  end  on  a  sour  note.  Both 
teams  wanted  to  play  |ihe 
playoffs]  but  were  not  allowed. 

"Perhaps  racism  was  too 
strong  a  word,"  he  said,  "but 
how  else  would  you  explain  how 
the  season  ended.  One  wonders  if 
this  will  happen  again  next  year  " 


Mahamood  Shougec,  program 
director  of  the  International  Stu- 
dents' Centre,  through  whom  the 
league  books  playing  space  at  the 
university,  said  he  is  unsure  what 
role  the  ISC  will  play  with  respect 
to  the  league  after  this  incident. 

"We  will  be  (involved]  under 
certain  conditions,"  he  said. 
"We  re  l(X)king  into  the  possibil- 


ity of  making  the  league  an  official 
(university]  intramural  league. 
(Our  involvement]  would  all  de- 
pend on  intramural  regulations." 

Shougee  blames  the  league's 
lack  of  formal  regulations  for  the 
ISC's  reluctance  to  again  partici- 
pate with  the  league  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  even  though  turning 
the  Icacuc  over  to  the  univcrsiis 


may  exclude  all  players  who  are 
not  full  time  U  of  T  students. 

"There's  been  problems  over 
the  last  three  years,"  he  said. 
"We  don't  necessarily  want  to  be 
involved  without  regulations.  The 
ISC  is  not  in  (a]  position  to  put 
those  regulations  in  place,  but 
intramural  would  be." 

John  Rohb.  iniramural  super- 


visor, says  the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  league  will  fall 
under  intramural  jurisdiction  next 
season  is  a  long  way  off. 

"There  are  some  things  we  can 
handle  better  than  the  ISC,"  Robb 
commented.  "On  the  other  hand, 
the  league  has  a  proud  tradition. 
We  hopefully  can  come  to  some 
common  ground  " 


Varsity  Blues  Notes 


FIELD  HOCKEY 

Last  weekend's  three  consecu- 
tive wins  in  Ottawa  pot  the  field 
hockey  Bhicsm  the  number  one 
$pot  in  the  CJAU  rankings. 

The  women  shutout  Trent 
( 1 J-0),  Carleton  (U-Q)  andbcat 
Western  (5-0). 

The  Blues  leani  now  has  a 
season  record  of  five  wins  and 
no  losses. 

Ahead  this  weekend  the 
womeo  are  matebed  Bp  against 
their  closest  rivals,  York 
Yeowotnea.  The  Yeowomeo 
alsopemainundefeatedafterfo^ff 
gameSk  at  3X)0p  jil  Friday  Sept 
30. 

The  Blues  also  play  Qaeen's 
and  MrGiU  on  Sunday.  Oa,  2, 
beginning  at  10:30  ajn.  B<ah 
days  of  SeW  hockey  wlU  be 
l^ayed  ai  Lamport  Stadfuw.  lo- 
cated on  King  St  West  neai 
DufFerin. 


FOOTBAIX 

The  Blues'  k)6s  r>f  2K-14  to  the 
Waiertoo  Warriors  last  Samrday 
still  produced  soroe  positive  re- 
sult*. 

In  that  gameBtues  running  back 
David  Richer  made  18  rushes  for 
a  tfKal  of  118  yards,  the  most 
Tushesinasinglegameintbe  1S>94 
seascm. 

He  now  leads  the  OUAA  in 
t<«al  mshing  yterds. 

As  well  wide  receiver  Francis 
Etienne*s  ^  yturi  kick-off  return 
touchdown  donng  the  Waterkxj 
game  is  the  longest  return  of  the 
season, 

A  record  of  0-3  has  taken  the 
Blues  oat  of  the  top  ten  is  the 
CIAU  rankiogs-  Not  to  worry 
though,  the  season  in  not  yet  half 

over. 

FoodMll  c<mtinoeB  this  Sana-- 
day.  Oct.  I  with  a  home  garacat 
Varsity  Stadium,  at  2:00  pjn.. 


pitting  the  Blues  against  the  Wind- 
sor Lancers. 

SOCCER 

After  a  slow  start  to  their  season, 
the  Blues  women  shut  out  all 
competitors  during  this  past  week 
of  competition,  beating  Ryciwn 
(1-0).  Cartcion  (5-0)  and  Trent 
(3-0). 

Leading  the  Bhies  women  was 
Anne-Marie  Fleming,  who  scored 
five  of  the  eight  Blues'  goals. 
Fterotng  was  namedOWlAA  ath- 
lete of  the  week. 

The  U  of  T  nien  Eared  just  as 
well  in  the  highly  con^tilive 
Eastern  Division,  defeating 
Carteton  (2-0)  and  TictA  (4-0) 
aid  tying  Ryerson  (1-1). 

The  women  arc  now  ranked 
third  in  the  OWIAA  listjogs  while 
the  men  are  sixth  in  the  CIAU. 

Both  the  men's  and  wotnea's 
teams  are  pitted  against  ihe  top 


ranked  Ontario  teams  this  Satur- 
day Oct.  1. 

The  Blues  men  will  play  the 
Laurentian  Voyagears  at 
Launentian.  The  Varsity  women 
will  compete  in  Ottawa  against 
the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees. 

T-HOLDERSACADEMICEX- 
CELLKSCEAWARDS 

Eighty-eight  of  U  of  T's  199.1- 
1 994  season  outstanding  student- 
athletes  wi  D  be  recognized  dunng 
an  awards  cerenjony  thlseventng 
at  the  Benson  Wing  Student 
Lounge  in  the  Athletic  Centre. 

FWty-se\'enfemakand41  male 
athletes  who  earned  first  class 
honours  during  the  past  academic 
year  will  be  recognized  at  the 
TBceptfcsi  held  by  the  men's  and 
women's  T-Holders'  associa- 
tions. 

Among  the  recipients  of  U«  T- 
Holdet  Academic  Excellence 


Awardarefiddh<Kkcyalunmus 
and  1 99?  U  of  T  athlete  of  the 
>'carMjcbclkColaco,aloogwith 
Alex  Brooks-Hill.  Darlene 
Collins,  Sandra  Se^orn  and 
Claire  Thurgur,  all  members  of 
the  CIAU  champitHiship  field 
hockey  tearcL  As  well,  halfback 
Ryan  Yorke  (a  member  of  1993 
CIAU  football  team)  and  Tor 
Aamodt,  Russell  Jones,  Mike 
Rollason  and  RobSar  geant  firom 
thenrjefl'sswhtaning  1993-1994 
CIAU  championship  will  be 
honoured. 

Thirty-seven  of  88  students 
have  won  the  award  njore  than 
once. 

The  T-Holders,  a  group  of 
former  athletes,  have  been  hold- 
ing the  av^^ds  ceremony  since 
1990  in  commemoratlw  of  the 
university's  tradition  of  excel- 
leace  In  both  academics  and  ath- 
letics. 


VARSITY  FOOTBALL 
US  WINDSOR 


Saturday  October  1 
Tailgate  Party  at  11:30am 
Game  time  2:00pm 
Get  your  Spirit  Challenge  Ballot 
You  could  win  Free  Tuition  for  a  year! 


Tickets  Adults$8  Students  $5 
Seasons  Passes  Available  for  $20.  Gives  entrance  to  all  home 
Football,  Volleyball,  Basketball,  and  Hockey. 
Available  at  the  Athletic  Centre! 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  Street,  Toronto 


rsity  Sports  Store 

Sale 

Ends  Saturday 

University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave.) 


Slightly  more 
exciting  than 
the  entire  9- 

part  Ken 
Burns  series 
on  baseball. 

Write  Sports  for 
the  Varsity. 

Call  979-2831  or 
drop  by  44  St. 
George  St.  for 
more  informalion. 


Thursday,  September  29,  1994 


Varsrty  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-bu«ness  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25>  Addltionat  boW  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St,  Toronto,  ON  MdS  2E4»  Oeadiines: 
Mcmday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thurwlay  l^ue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2B56- 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


BATHURST-GLENCAIRN, 

Two  bright,  renovated  basement  bachelor 
apartments,  one  with  brand  new 
fumishings.  Separate  entrances,  bus, 
subway,  laundry,  char.  Quiet  smokeless 
home  forabstalnerprofessional  or  student. 
$550.00  a  month,  first  and  last,  lease, 
parking  extra  (416)  782-2221. 


ATTRACTIVE  ROOMS 

Bloor  &  High  Pk.  Ave.  Fully  furnished, 
private  bathroom.  Next  to  subway  stn. 
Ultimate  privacy.  (425-495).  (416)  763- 
6222. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1 :30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 

FREE  DENTAL  CHECK-UP/ 
TREATMENT! 

Romanian-qualified  dentist  seeks  patients 
with  cavities  for  licensing  exam  in  Halifax, 
Dec.  14-16,  1994.  Free  trip  offered.  Info 
call  967-0497. 


GOD  AND  EVIL 

If  God  is  loving,  why  is  there  suffering?  A 
workshop  by  Dr.  Margaret  O'Gara  and  Dr. 
Michael  Vertin,  at  the  Catholic  Infonnation 
Centre,  830  Bathurst  St.  Saturday  Oct.  1 , 
10  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Admission  $18.00 

EVER  HEARD  OF  FINLAND? 

Come  to  the  Finnish  Club's  pub  night  at 
Innis  Cafe  on  Thursday  29  September  at 
8:30.  First  meeting  on  6  October.  Info? 
Call  SV  929-1852. 


FREE  COFFEE  AND  GREAT 
CONVERSATION 

Bloor  Street  United  Church  has  got  people 
from  all  over  the  place,  Nigeria,  Egypt  and 
Ireland.  C'mon  Jessica!  See  you  there. 
1 1  am. 


1000  YEARS  OF  YOUTH 

Science  may  eliminate  death  by  aging 
and  disease  leading  to  greatly  extended, 
youthful  lifespans.  The  potential  benefits 
of  anti-aging  research,  nanotechnology 
and  cryonics  are  discussed.  Wednesday, 
Oct.  1 2  at  7pm.  Hart  House  Meeting  Room 
(2nd  Floor).  More  info  862-3193. 


FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940  Alness  Street,  #16  (Steeles/Dufferin). 

WIN  YOUR  HOCKEY  POOL 

All  the  player's  stats  and  personal 
information  for  the  94-95  season.  Send 
$10.00  to:  Powerplay  industries,  P.O.  Box 
383E,  Portage  La  Prairie,  MB,  R1N  3B7. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


486  NOTEBOOK  COMPUTERS 

Brand  name  and  clones  from  $1999.00. 
Intel  processors  from  SX-33  to  DX4-100. 
Perfect  for  school  or  home.  Call  ELDAN 
Computer  440-8421 . 

BAR  FRIDGE  FOR  SALE 

2  yrs  old;  Only  used  1  yr.  $120.00.  Call 
413-0683  for  further  information. 


WANTED 


NOW  HIRING  STUDENTS  - 

Eam  $$$  in  your  classes.  Call  CAMPUS 
NOTES  340-7320. 

BIG  MONEY!!!! 

Earn  $500  or  more  weekly  mailing  our 
circulars!  GUARANTEED!  Ideal 
opportunity  for  students  -  wori<  from  home 
during  your  spare  time!  Act  Now!  Limited 
number  of  positions  available.  Send  for 
details  immediately:  CGR,  54  Playter 
Cres.,  Ste.  #1,  Tor.,  M4K  1S5. 

PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant,  MTACL, 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1H2V5. 


POLITICAL  ANIMAL? 

City  council  candidate  seeks  liberal- 
minded  fundraiser  /  campaign  manager 
for  civic  election  immediately.  Part  or  Full 
time.  Creative  remuneration.  Call  Mike 
(416)  928-1537  anytime. 

U  OF  T  STUDENT  WANTED 

for  a  promotions  position  in  a  rapidly 
growing  company.  4-5  hours  /  week;  on 
campus;  $7-8.00/hour  Phone  416-363- 
7108  for  more  information. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  - 
CAPTAIN  REQUIRED 

for  a  20  metre  sail  training  ship  (Brigantine 
Rig  -  both  boys  and  girts).  Applicants 
should  be  willing  to  sail  for  the  entire 
period  1 5  April  1 995  to  20  Oct.  1 995  and 
be  willing  to  make  weekend  commitments 
from  Oct.  20, 1 994  to  1 5  April  1 995.  Apply 
in  writing  to:  Brigantine  Inc. ,  52  Yonge  St. , 
Kingston  ON,  K7M  6G7.  Tel:  613-544- 
5175.  Require  applications  by  Oct.  10, 
1994. 


WE  NEED  HELP  TO  EXPAND 

our  intemational  business  on  a  full/part 
time  basis.  People  who  speak:  Spanish, 
French,  English,  Chinese,  Italian,  Russian, 
Japanese. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUTER  RENTALS  UNLIMITED 

Rentals  for  $1 00  per  month.  Free  Delivery 
and  Assistance.  Ask  about  our  special 
Student  Rate.  967-0305. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two-third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 


DONOR  REQ'D. 

Due  to  infertility,  Jewish-Catholic  couple 
require  donor  to  give  embryonic  egg.  We 
seek  healthy  woman  under  35  (pref.  with 
child)  who  is  fair,  green  or  hazel  eyes, 
5'4"-5'7",  slim,  attractive,  creative.  Please 
reply  in  confidence  with  personal  info, 
recent  photo  &  phone  no.  to  DONOR:  275 
King  St.  E.,  P.O.  Box  276,  Toronto,  Ont. 
MSA  1K2.  Generous  Compensation. 

MINDTECH  MIND  GYM 

Enhanced  Memory  Storage,  Increased 
creativity.  Physical  and  Mental  Relaxation, 
Hemispheric  Brain  Synchronization, 
Meditation  using  light  and  sound 
integration.  Special  intro.  rates  596-6936 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wort<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481-8392. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  ourspecialty.  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 


CHEMISTRY  TUTORING 

CHM  137/151  Ph.D.  in  Chemistry  + 
several  years  of  tutoring  experience. 
Location  on  St.  George  St.  Call  Paul  922- 
0987.  Message. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor, 
28  years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  &  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counselling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  special:  $1.25/page.  Resumes/ 
Cover  Letters  -  customized  package,  free 
faxing.  Desktop  Publishing.  LaserQuality. 
Rupert:  604-8333  (no  class  after  9:00 
please). 

WORDWRIGHTS: 

Term  Papers,  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Professional  Produced  using  WordPerfect 
6.0.  Durham  905-732-2650.  Toronto  862- 
3583. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Sept.  29 


LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP 

ROOM.  12:15-  12:50PM. 


Bible  Study.  HART  HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING 


Friday,  Sept.  30 

MUSLIM  STUDENT'S  ASSOCIATION  -  Dinner  hosted  by  the  MSA  for  Muslims  and  those  interested 
in  learning  more  about  Islam.  *  Weekly  Friday  prayers  at  Hart  House,  2nd  Floor,  1:15pm.  NEW 
COLLEGE. 

Tuesdo^,  Oct.  4 

GREEK  STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION  -  GSA  elections.  Come  and  vote  for  the  1994-95  executive. 
Show  your  support  for  the  GSA.  ISC  -  CUMBERLAND  TOOM.  4  -  7  PM. 
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For  us  at  VIA,  youth  fares  mean  anyone  between 
12  and  24  (student  or  not)  can  travel  by  train 
for  up  to  50%  off.  Only  now,  we've  stretched  the 
definition  of  youth  to  include  students  (24+)  with 
valid  ID.  It's  that  simple.  It's  that  sweet.  Check  the 
conditions,  then  call  your  campus  travel  agency 
or  VIA  Rail  '. 


VIA  supports  this  card. 


CONDITIONS  •  Valid  from  September  6  to  December  14,  1994  —  50%  off,  7  days  a  week,  for  anyone  12-24  and  for  college  and  university  students  (24»)  with  valid 
student  I  D.  •  Seats  are  limited.  •  Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  least  5  days  in  advance  in  the  Quebec  City/Windsor  Corridor,  S  days  Maritime  intercity,  7  days 
between  the  Maritimes  and  the  Quebec  City/Windsor  Corridor  •  For  blackout  period  December  15,  1994  -  January  5,  1995,  discount  is  10".  with  no  advance  purchase 
required.  •  50".  discount  is  valid  for  coach  or  sleeping  class. 


TAKE    A    LOOK    AT    THE    TRAIN  TODAY 


Trademarh  of  VIA  Rai<  Canada  inc 
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Student  council 
falls  behind 

The  Studenis'  Administrative  Council 
is  sti  11  without  a  budget,  after  neglecting 
to  pass  one  at  its  Wednesday  meeting. 

Technically,  this  means  the  council 
is  in  breach  of  its  own  bylaws,  says 
SAC  president  Gareth  Spanglett.  He 
said  the  council  is  supposed  to  have  a 
budget  earlier  in  the  year,  but  the  proc- 
ess this  time  took  too  long. 

"The  budget  has  to  go  from  the 
executive  committee,  to  the  budget  com- 
mittee and  then  back  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  because  of  time  constraints 
we  were  unable  to  follow  this  pr(x;ess," 
said  Spanglett. 

SAC  has  a  $558,000  annual  budget. 
Each  undergraduate  student  at  U  of  T 


SHORTS 


pays  a  levy  of  $19.93  a  year  to  SAC  in 
order  to  keep  the  dome  and  its  various 
projects  afloat. 

Staff 

Big  brothers  and 
sisters  for  UC 
students 

Over  290  first-year  sludentSafUniver- 
sity  College  have  enrolled  in  the  col- 
lege's buddy  system. 

Contact  UC  is  a  new  peer  counsel- 
ling service  for  the  college's  off-cam- 
pus first-year  students. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  integrate 
students  serially  and  academically  into 
campus  life,  according  to  Jason  Dehni. 
the  college' s  student  council  president 
and  Contact  founder. 

Volunteer  counsellors  from  upper 
years  are  assigned  10  to  15  first-year 
students. 

The  counsellors  will  provide  the  first- 
years  with  academic  counselling,  such 
as  advice  on  course  work,  course  selec- 
tion, exam  and  essay  preparation.  They 
will  also  give  information  about  sports 
teams  and  events,  clubs,  and  social 
events. 

"You  can  look  at  it  as  a  year-long 
orientation  program,"  said  Dehni. 

The  counsellors  arc  not  expected  to 
help  students  deal  with  severe  emo- 
tional crises. 

"From  my  point  of  view  the  peer 
counselling  service  would  deal  with 
students'  normal  adjustment  to  univer- 
sity life.  I  wouldn't  expect  the  students 
to  be  dealing  with  major  problems  of 
the  first-year  students,"  says  Glen 
Loney ,  registrar  at  the  college. 

The  service  excludes  students  in  resi- 
dence because  they  have  dons  to  con- 
sult with  on  academic  and  social  mat- 
ters, whereas  off-campus  students  do 
not. 

Loney  says  he  hopes  the  program 
will  continue  in  the  future  and  not  die 
off  with  the  end  of  this  academic  year. 

"I  think  it's  off  to  a  wonderful 
start.. .[But]  the  difficulty  with  these 
programs  is  sustaining  these  programs 
from  year  to  year.  What  I  like  about  this 
one  is  that  the  contacts  are  so  broad  that 
first-year  studenis  will  become  coun- 
sellors themselves." 

If  the  service  is  a  success.  Contact 
UC  will  lobby  to  have  a  student  levy  to 
help  support  the  service,  says  Dehni. 

Soma  Leigh 


Universities 
alarmed 
by  cuts 


Fascists,  racists,  anti-gay,  neo-Nazis  go  away.  (Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Group  condemns  skinhead  attack 

Marchers  protest  against 
presence  of  neo-Nazis 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Close  to  100  people  demonstrated  in  the 
east  end  of  Toronto  against  the  presence 
of  neo-Nazis  on  Saturday. 

The  protest  occured  in  response  to  a 
violent  attack  against  anti-racist  activists 
in  the  Riverdale  neighbourhood  of  east 
Toronto,  on  Sept.  24. 

York  University  professor  David 
McNally  and  ten  other  people  who  are 
members  of  the  Campaign  Against  the 
Reform  Party  were  confronted  by  about 
20  neo-Nazi  skinheads  on  Danforth  Av- 
enue. 

The  skinheads  were  waving  Confeder- 
ate flags,  making  Nazi  salutes  and  shout- 
ing "We  own  the  east  end,"  according  to 
McNally. 

McNally  received  lacerations  to  his 
face  with  an  exacto  knife,  and  another 
campaign  member  was  sent  to  hospital 


with  slash  marks,  requiring  five  stitches. 

A  week  before  the  attack,  campaign 
membcrsdistributing  leaflets  were  warned 
by  skinheads  to  stay  off  Danforth,  said 
Brian  Major,  an  International  Socialist 
who  attended  Saturday '  s  demonstration. 

Saturday's  protest,  organized  by  the 
International  Socialists  and  other  groups, 
took  to  the  streets  to  prove  that  skinheads 
do  not  own  the  east  end,  said  protest 
organizer  Colin  Mooers,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socialists. 

"One  of  the  things  the  skinheads  yelled 
was  that  the  cast  end  belongs  to  them.  And 
we're  here  to  say  that  isn't  so,"  said 
Mooers. 

"If  we  have  enough  anti-racists,  then 
maybe  the  next  time  the  skinheads  won' t 
be  so  bold  and  violent,"  said  Major. 

According  to  Mooers,  neo-Nazis  have 
been  trying  to  recruit  in  the  local  high 
schools  in  the  area. 

Roger  Hollander,  Metrocouncillor  for 


the  Don  River,  attended  the  protest.  He 
said  he  takes  the  threat  of  neo-Nazism  in 
his  ward  very  seriously. 

"I'm  a  very  tolerant  person,  but  it  is  not 
legitimate  inademocracy," said  Hollander. 

"There  is  a  history  of  this  in  the  cast  end 
of  Toronto.  About  10  to  15  years  ago  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  was  here  and  the  commu- 
nity response  forced  them  out  of  the  area. 
We  need  to  alert  people  to  whats  going  on 
again,"  he  said. 

Adongo  Ogony,  member  of  the  To- 
ronto Coalition  Against  Racism,  spoke 
out  against  the  attack  at  the  protest.  He  said 
he  was  insulted  that  the  local  media  ig- 
nored the  incident. 

"I  don't  know  why  the  media  doesn't 
find  this  kind  of  issue  instrumental,"  he 
said. 

"This  is  an  issue  that  [concerns]  every- 
one. It  was  never  even  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  papers.  It  was  like  it  didn't  happen." 

with  files  from  the  Excalibur 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  massive  cuts  to  federal  spending  on 
post-secondary  education  to  be  announced 
Wednesday  have  both  student  leaders  and 
administrators  angry. 

"It '  s  incredibly  disappointing  to  hear," 
said  Gareth  Spanglett,  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council  president. 

The  cuts,  according  to  a  leaked  federal  - 
draft  of  poposals  on  social  policy  reforms, 
could  be  as  high  as  $2  billion. 

.Wednesday's  announcement  of  the 
government's  social  policy  reforms  will 
affect  all  federal  money  spent  on  social 
programs  such  as  health,  welfare,  old  age 
security,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
post-secondary  education. 

Adding  to  the  concerns  of  the  univer- 
sity community  is  a  second  leaked  draft 
from  the  federal  Ministry  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development,  the  ministry  re- 
sponsible for  the  social  policy  reforms. 

The  second  draft,  which  is  only  a  few 
drafts  away  from  the  final  proposal,  con- 
firms Ottawa's  plan  to  cut  at  least  $600 
million  from  post-secondary  education 
starting  in  1996-97. 

Education  officials  in  the  provinces 
have  warned  that  the  $600  million  cut — 
approximately  $600  per  student — could 
lead  to  drastically  higher  tuition  fees  at 
Canadian  universities. 

Ten  days  ago,  several  newspapers  re- 
ported on  an  earlier  leak  from  the  ministry, 
of  an  early  draft  of  the  reform  proposals 
related  to  education.  It  outlined  that  the 
federal  government  wanted  to  cut  its  pro- 
gram of  cash  transfers  to  the  provinces, 
which  helps  subsidize  universities  and 
colleges.  The  initial  leak  stated  that  up  to 
the  entire  $2.3  billion  in  cash  transfers 
could  be  cut. 

Where  that  initial  leak  was  of  a  docu- 
ment at  least  two  months  old,  this  second 
one  was  only  recently  written.  It  is  a 
briefing  document  for  provincial  and  ter- 
ritorial governments,  to  be  relca.scd  shortly 
before  Wednesday's  actual  announce- 
ment. 

The  more  recent  document  is  more 
specific  about  the  form  in  which  those  cuts 
will  come.  "Options  which  could  be  con- 
Please  see  "Minimum,"  page  3 


Students  shut  out  of  local  elections 


BY  Valerie  Hartman 

Metro  Toronto  election  officials  are  not  going  out  of  their  way  to  enumerate  student 
voters  in  this  fall's  local  elections. 

On  Nov.  14,  eligible  voters  will  go  to  the  polls  to  elect  the  Mayor  for  the  city  of 
Toronto,  as  well  as  city  councillors,  Metro  councillors  and  board  of  education  trustees. 
But  only  a  few  dozen  students  are  registered  in  the  area  around  the  downtown  campus. 

That's  unfair,  says  Ward  Five  city  councillor  candidate  Dan  Leckie.  He  says  that 
historically,  municipal  voters'  lists  discriminate  in  favour  of  property  owners  and 
against  students. 

Property  owners  in  Leckie 's  constituency,  which  includes  the  downtown  campus 
and  surrounding  rental  housing,  have  all  been  enumerated.  In  April  and  May,  city 
officials  mailed  a  notice  of  enumeration  to  property  owners  as  well  as  people  who  had 
been  on  the  voter's  list  the  previous  time.  A  second  confirmation  mailing  was  then  sent 
out  in  the  summer. 

But  students  who  have  moved  into  new  housing  since  the  summer,  or  have  moved 
into  residence,  have  not  been  enumerated. 

"Students,  who  pay  rent,  because  of  impermanence  and  their  landlord  is  not  always 
clear,  sort  of  automatically  get  missed  because  of  the  time  of  the  mailing,"  says  Leckie. 

According  to  Leckie,  there  are  areas  in  his  ward  where  500  students  live  and  only 
two  are  enumerated.  But  owners  who  do  not  even  live  in  the  city  but  own  property  here 


are  on  the  voters'  list,  he  said. 

In  fact,  Leckie  says  that  in  this  election,  5,600  non-resident  voters  are  on  the  list  for 
his  ward,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  voters  registered. 

Conversely,  only  a  few  dozen  students  are  registered  to  vote. 

Leckie  says  students  are  expected  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  get  enumerated,  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  members  of  his  constituency. 

He  says  the  city  has  not  let  students  know  about  ways  they  could  get  on  the  list,  such 
as  the  revisions  office  that  was  at  Hart  House  from  Sept.  26  to  30. 

"No  one  knows  about  the  revision  office,"  says  Leckie.  "There  is  no  sense  of 
election." 

Only  seven  students  were  added  to  the  voter's  list  in  the  five  days  the  revisions  office 
were  open.  A  revisions  office  in  1991  received  similar  results. 

Ray  Dembinski,  coordinator  of  elections,  says  a  similar  situation  exists  at  Toronto's 
other  universities. 

A  similar  revisions  office  at  Ryerson  also  saw  very  few  students,  he  said. 
Debinkski  said  students  had  as  much  difficulty  as  homeless  people  in  getting  on  a 
voters'  list. 

"At  the  last  election  we  tried  doing  special  revision  at  community  centres  for  the 
homeless  and  got  the  same  response.  It  is  not  just  students,"  Debinkski  said. 

Richard  Frank,  director  of  elections  for  the  city,  says  the  fault  for  poor  enumeration 
Please  see  "Youth,"  page  2 
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HART  HOUSE 


Special  Events 


HART  HOUSE  CELEBRATES  ITS  75th  YEAR 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER 20TH 
NOON  -  2:00  P.  M.  IN  THE  GREA  T  HALL 

Light  the  candles'  Taste  the  cakei  Enjoy  the  entertainment!  Enter  the  draw  for  a  "Dell" 
Laptop  Computer  (value  S4000)  Entry  Forms  available  the  day  of  October  20th  until 
2  00  p  m  at  three  locations  Information  Desk,  Membership  Services,  and  the  Justina  M  Bamlcke  Gallery, 
Contest  rules  available  Contest  open  to  U  of  T  students  Winners  must  be  present  (with  student  card)  at 
the  2  p  m  draw 


Art  

MISSING  "/W'-This  solid  brass  letter  was  taken  from  Hart  House  Could  the  person  who  has  it  please  return  it- 
no  questons  asked  It  is  very  important  to  us  Thank  you  Judi 

The  Justina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery  -  East  Gallery  Lome  Beug,  Two  Pavilions  Museum  and  a  Tent,  Installation 
West  Gallery  Henry  Gordillo,  Photographs  Both  shows  run  from  October  6th  to  November  3rd  Meet  the  artists 
on  October  6th  from  5  to  7  p  m  in  the  Gallery 

Activities  &  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bndge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at 
6  30p  m 

Chess  Club  -  The  Chess  Club  will  start  the  club  championship  on  October  14th  at  3  30  pm  The  tournament  will 
be  divided  into  rated  and  unrated  sections  and  tournament  results  will  be  used  in  determining  the  1994  Pan- 
American  team 

Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interested  in  competitive  parliamentary  debating 
Regular  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  7  p  m,  new  debaters  are  encouraged  to  come  to  Wednesday 
meetings  at  4  p  m  For  more  information,  call  Colin  Fumess  at  978-0537 

Film  BoanI -  The  three-hour  workshop  "The  Motor  of  the  Screenplay '  with  instiojctor  Bnan  Damude  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  October  6th  at  6  30  p  m  The  workshop  "The  Business  of  Film"  with  instiuctor  David  Brady  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  October  12th  at6  30  p  m  Fee  for  these  workshops  is  S2  00  for  Film  Board  members.  Pre- 
register  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at 
978-2452  for  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up 

Athletics  

Registration  for  classes  in  Dance,  Strength  Training,  Step,  Massage.  Squash.  Aikido.  Tai  Chi.  Judo.  Swimming, 
and  Stretch  continues  in  the  Membership  Services  Office.  978-2447  Towel  service  for  students  is  $16 
(September  to  April) 

Fitness  Classes-  30  FREE  drop-in  fitiiess  classes  per  week  Registered  STEP  classes  require  a  fee 
Piek-up  Basketball  -  Join  in  at  the  Lower  Gym  on  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  from  1-2  p  m., 

Thursdays  from  8-9  p  m.,  and  Fridays  from  1-3  p  m. 

Cards  -  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk  for  entiy  tt)  the  Locker  Rooms 
Hart  House  Farm  -  get  your  group  together  and  reserve  a  day  visit  or  overnight  stay  Phone  the  Membership 
Services  Office.  978-2447 

Music  

[For  more  information  on  the  totlowing  programs,  contact  978-5362] 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  Violinist  Bndget  Hunt  performs  in  tt>e  Great  Hall  on  Sunday,  October  16th  at 

3  00pm 

JAZZ  in  the  Arbor  Room  -  The  Maureen  Kennedy  Trio  performs  on  Fnday,  October  14th  at  8  30  p  m  Licensed 

No  cover 
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Information  Session 


rent-a-c:ar 

is  holding  an  information  session 
Thursday,  October  6,  1994 
12:00  p.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 
Debates  Room 
at  Hart  House 
to  inform  students  about  the 
exciting  opportunities  in  our 
Management  Trainee  Program! 

All  disciplines  are  welcome. 


Faculty  of  Ed  proposes 
cutting  program 


BY  Laura  Connell 

The  faculty  of  education's  techno- 
logical studies  program  may  be 
moving  to  Kingston. 

U  of  T  is  currently  considering 
a  proposal  to  consolidate  the  pro  v- 
ince's  three  tech  studies  pro- 
grams— whichcenify  teachers  in 
automotive  and  technical  sub- 
jects— into  one  program  based  at 
Queen's  University. 

Don  Galbrai  th,  secondary  edu- 
cation department  chair  at  the  fac- 
ulty of  education,  said  U  of  T 
lacked  enough  tenured  instuciors 
to  sustain  its  own  program. 

"There  is  a  very  short  list  of 
people  who  have  doctorates  in  the 
tech  studies  program.  To  ensure 
the  continuance  of  the  program  we 
need  people  who  are  on  the  tenure 
track  to  give  it  some  kind  of  perma- 
nence." 

According  to  associate  dean 
Anne  Millar,  there  are  no  tenure 
stream  professors  in  the  U  of  T 
program. 

Galbraiih  said  the  program  aJso 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  resources. 

"It's  becoming  overly  expen- 
sive to  maintain  state  of  the  art 
facilities  to  prepare  people  for  fields 
that  are  changing  rapidly." 


Students  have  complained  in 
the  past  of  inadequate  facilities  in 
some  tech  classrooms. 

"One  of  the  classes  doesn't  even 
have  the  equipment  needed  to  leach 
the  class.  Students  have  been  asked 
to  bring  equipment  from  home," 
said  tech  studies  student  Peter 
McStravick. 

But  McStravick  says  teachers  are 
disenchanted  by  the  prospect  of 
moving  to  Queen's. 

"The  faculty  are  very  enthusias- 
tic but  at  the  same  time  you  can  tell 
they  are  heartbroken." 

Galbraith  also  feels  that,  be- 
cause the  program  is  not  research- 
based,  it  docs  not  fit  in  with  the 
future  plans  for  the  university. 

"This  university,  as  it  says  in  the 
White  Paper,  is  a  research  univer- 
sity.  You  have  to  have  the  kind  of 
credentials  to  be  more  engaged  in 
research  enterprises." 

The  White  Paper,  released  by 
the  Provost  in  February,  details 
the  objectives  of  the  university  to 
the  year  2000  including  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  that  empha- 
size research. 

"As  a  research  university,  we 
should  be  offering  a  set  of  pro- 
grams that  build  on  our  research 
strengths,"  said  Galbraith. 


Galbraith  said  a  decision  over 
the  fate  of  the  program  will  be 
made  by  the  Faculty  of  Education 
Council. 

"Our  target  dateislobringsomc- 
ihing  to  council  by  the  December 
meeting." 

Program  co-ordinator  Andrew 
Gaydos  expects  the  proposal  will 
be  approved  by  council. 

Gaydos  said  U  of  T  tech  studies 
graduates  were  still  in  high  de- 
mand. Employment  statistics  for 
graduates  of  the  tech  studies  pro- 
gram were  significantly  higher  than 
other  programs  in  the  Faculty,  he 
said. 

"We're  up  in  the  80  to  85  per 
cent  bracket  " 

If  approved,  the  three  tech  stud- 
ies programs  in  Ontario  would 
merge  into  one  program  based  at 
Queen's  University.  A  satellite 
campus  would  be  set  up  in  this  area 
to  accommodate  Toronto-based 
students,  to  be  staffed  entirely  by 
Queen's  faculty. 

U  of  T,  Western,  Queen's  and 
Brock  arc  the  only  Ontario  univer- 
sities offering  technological  stud- 
ies through  their  education  facul- 
ties. There  are  presently  58  stu- 
dents and  three  staff  in  the  pro- 
gram at  UofT. 


Youth  disenfranchised 
in  city  eiections 


Continued  from  page  1 

is  not  the  city's. 

"From  the  city 's  point  of  view, 
there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  get 
on  the  list.  The  city  want  to  make 
the  election  as  open  as  possible," 
says  Richard  Frank,  director  of 
elections. 

But  Leckie  says  that,  in  the  past, 
the  office  of  the  city  clerk  has  hired 
people  to  go  to  poorly  enumerated 
neighbourhoods  and  enumerate 
people  door-to-door. 

However,  this  has  not  happened 
in  recent  elections,  and  there  is  no 
rule  to  ensure  it  does. 


"If  we  want  it  we  can  make  it 
happen  by  putting  pressure  on  the 
county  clerk,"  says  Leckie. 

And,  Leckie  says,  all  students 
should  have  been  reminded  they 
have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  Metro  or 
city  constituency  they  live  in. 

"Ifyouarcacitizcnover  18and 
renting  or  owning  in  the  city  you 
have  the  right  to  vote  regardless  of 
where  your  permanent  residence 
is,"  .says  Leckie. 

Anyone  who  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity at  Hart  House  can  still  go  to 
City  Hall,  or  other  voter  revision 
offices  until  Oct.  14,  when  the 


Meed  a  Family  Doctor 
Close  to  U.  of  T  ? 
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voter's  list  closes.  ™ 
Students  can  also  still  be  enu- 
merated on  election  day  by  show- 
ing identification  and  swearing  an 
oath. 


Erratum 

In  the  Sept.  22  issue  in  was 
incorrectly  staled  that 
undgergraduate  students  pay  a 
levy  to  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students.  Only  gradu- 
ate students  at  U  ofT  pay  the  $7 
fee. 
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Harassment,  stalking  to  become  offences 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

After  six  years  of  trying,  the  uni- 
versity community  seems  to  fi- 
nally agree  on  new  rules  that  would 
prevent  acts  of  racial  harassment 
or  stalking  by  its  students. 

Students  could  be  disciplined 
for  acts  of  harassment  based  on 
discrimination,  or  forpersistently 
annoying  other  members  of  the 
university  community  if  the  new 
rules  pass  U  of  T's  Governing 
Council. 

The  rules  allow  U  of  T  admin- 
istrators to  take  various  forms  of 
disciplinary  action,  up  to  and  in- 
cludingexpulsion,  without  involv- 
ing victimsof  harassment  in  crimi- 
nal or  human  rights  tribunal  pro- 


ceedings. 

The  rules,  amendments  to  the 
university 's  Code  of  Student  Con- 
duct, are  being  put  forward  by  the 
university  administration  to  fill  a 
hole  in  the  university's  policies 
regarding  such  issues,  says  David 
Neelands,  the  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent for  student  affairs. 

"What  we're  describing  is 
clearly  behaviour  inappropriate  in 
a  university  context,"  he  said. 

Student  leaders,  who  have  op- 
posed previous  proposals  like  this, 
now  say  they  can  live  with  the 
rules  as  written.  Both  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union  and  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council,  repre- 
senting full-time  undergraduates, 
say  the  new  rules  are  satisfactory. 

Even  Association  of  Part-time 


Undergraduate  Students  executive 
director  Barry  McCartan,  who 
strongly  opposed  the  administra- 
tion'  s  last  proposal  on  harassment 
rules,  says  the  new  rules  have  his 
support. 

"There  have  been  considerable 
improvements  in  what  constitutes 
harassment.  We  think  we  can  live 
with  this  definition,"  he  said. 

The  new  proposed  rules  are  not 
meant  to  respond  to  education 
minister  David  Cooke's  call  last 
year  for  "zero  tolerance"  of  har- 
assment anddiscrimination  in  uni- 
versities, said  Neelands. 

He  says  U  of  T  is  not  exactly 
certain  what  "zero  tolerance" 
means,  and  doesn't  feel  Cooke's 
directive  applies  to  them. 

"We  don't  find  it  a  very  useful 


phrase,"  Neelands  said. 

Instead,  the  new  rules  are  the 
result  of  six  years  of  debate  at  this 
university  over  what  are  appropri- 
ate restrictions  on  students'  free- 
dom of  expression. 

In  1989,  a  university  newspa- 
per, the  Toike  Oike,  printed  a  se- 
ries of  articles  and  jokes  that  were 
judged  offensive  by  the  university 
community .  The  university  reacted 
by  shutting  down  the  paper,  and 
proposing  tochange  its  policies  so 
itwascleardiscriminatory  harass- 
ment would  not  be  tolerated  at  U  of 
T. 

An  initial  committee  to  look  into 
the  problem,  chaired  by  McCartan, 
developed  a  sweeping  definition 
of  discrimination  and  harassment 
that  would  affect  all  students  and 


Neo-Nazi  defectors  spealc  out 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

Neo-Nazi  defectors  joined  with 
anti-racist  activists  to  tell  their  sto- 
ries from  the  inside  of  the  white 
supremacist  movement  last  Fri- 
day. 

Floyd  Cochrane,  a  former  na- 
tional spokesperson  for  the  Aryan 
Nation,  and  Elisse  Hategan,  a 
formeryouth  recruiter  and  spokes- 
person for  the  Heritage  Front, 
spoke  at  Med  Sci  auditorium  on 
theirexperiences. 

Cochrane  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  neo-Nazi  group  Aryan 
Nation  until  his  son  was  deemed 
by  them  to  be  "genetically  defi- 
cient." 

He  says  he  then  chose  to  devote 
his  time  and  knowledge  to  anti- 
racist  activism  as  a  way  of  repent- 
ance. 

"I  feel  that  what  I  have  done  in 
the  past...  I  cannot  change.  I  do 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
victims,"  said  Cochrane. 

He  said  that  neo-Nazi  groups 
have  lost  their  traditional  national 
distinctiveness. They  have  become 
international  in  nature,  sharing 
information,  resources  and,  most 
importantly,  money  across  bor- 
ders, he  said. 

He  said  in  the  United  States, 
white  supremacist  groups  often 
go  hand-in-hand  with  religious 


extremists. 

"In  the  Aryan  Nation,  we  were 
taught  that  Adolf  Hitler  was  the 
prophet  of  God...  I  would  use  the 
Bible  to  communicate  to  j)eoplc," 
said  Cochrane. 

Another  speaker,  Elisse 
Hategan,  stressed  the  youth  re- 
cruitment aspect  of  modem  fas- 
cism. When  she  was  16,  she  said, 
she  joined  the  Toronto-based  Her- 
itage Front.  She  did  so  out  of  a 
longing  to  feel  wanted,  as  do  many 
other  young  members,  she  said. 

"I  met  [Front  leader]  Wolfgang 
Droege.  We  wentoutalmostevery 
night,  and  he  would  talk  to  me  for 
hours.  A  lot  of  the  kids  have  prob- 
lems at  school,  everyone  is  telling 
them  that  they  are  wrong.  Then 
they  meet  people,  who  tell  them 
they  are  wanted,"  said  Hategan. 

Hategan  said  she  was  convinced 
by  anti-racist  activists  to  leave  the 
Heritage  Front. 

Since  leaving,  Hategan' s  testi- 
mony has  helped  convict  neo-Nazi 
leaders  for  various  crimes. 

Martin  Theriault,  research  di- 
rector for  the  Canadian  Centre  on 
Racism  and  Prejudice,  has  worked 
against  hate  groups  since  1979, 
and  worked  as  Hategan' s  "han- 
dler" following  her  decision  to 
leave. 

Theriault  said  that  following  the 
revelations  that  Heritage  Front 


founder  Grant  Bristow  was  also 
an  agent  of  the  Canadian  Security 
and  Intelligence  Service,  the  Her- 
itage Front  has  been  in  a  state  of 
disarray. 

Disillusioned  members  have 
been  joining  more  extremist  neo- 
Nazi  groups,  many  of  which  are 
more  difficult  to  identify  due  to 
their  more  underground  nature,  he 
said. 

"This  is  [what]  we  as  anti-rac- 
ists have  to  stand  up  against,"  said 
Theriault.  "It  will  be  harder  to 
confront  these  smaller  groups  than 
the  Heritage  Front." 

Theriault  believes  that  the  me- 
dia and  the  government  are  not 
pursuing  the  Bristow  scandal  with 
sufficient  vigor. 

"At  this  point  in  time,  we  have 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  affair, 
and  find  out  about  all  of  these 
connections."  he  said. 

Also  among  the  speakers  was 
Miriam  Patel,  a  high  school  anti- 
racist  activist. 

Patel  decided  to  get  active  in  the 
anti-racist  movement  when  she 
found  Nazi  literature  distributed 
around  her  school.  Patel,  along 
with  the  other  three  paneUsts,  feels 
that  neo-Nazi  sentiment  is  engen- 
dered by  a  generally  racist  national 
mood.  Referring  to  a  recent  trial 
where  six  anti-racist  activists  were 
cleared  of  involvement  in  the 


It/linimum  cut  of  $600 
million  to  education 


Continued  from  page  1 

sidered,"  it  reads,  "include:  termi- 
nating cash  transfers  in  1996-97; 
orreducingcash  transfers  by  $600 
million  starting  in  1996-97;  or 
phasing  out  cash  transfers  more 
gradually  over  a  period  of  several 
years." 

The  document  also  calls  for  "a 
more  flexible  and  more  compre- 
hensive approach  to  student  as- 
sistance," possibly  including  "in- 
come-related repay  ment  of  loans." 

The  lobby  group  for  Ontario's 
university  presidents,  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities,  says  it's 
deeply  disappointed  by  what  it  is 
hearing  about  Wednesday's  an- 
nouncement. 

The  federal  government  is  fail- 
ing to  recognize  the  importance  of  j 
universities,  says  COU  commu- 
nications director  Pat  Adams. 

"All  they  seem  to  want  to  do  is 
cut  and  cut  and  cut,"  she  said. 
"There's  nothing  in  this  [an- 
nouncement] that'sgood  news  for 
universities." 

U  of  T's  Spanglett  agrees. 

"Let's  be  honest.  Even  with  a 
$600  million  cut,  who's  going  to 
put  up  the  bill?  Where  there's  a 


shortfall  it's  going  to  be  students 
who  pay." 

The  federal  government  sup- 
ports universities  through  three 
programs:  the  Canada  Student 
Loans  program,  federal  research 
grants  to  scientists,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  a  percentage  of  tax  dol- 
lars— called  "tax  points" — and 
cash  grants  given  to  the  provinces. 

Currently,  provincial  education 
ministries  receive  a  total  of  around 
$4  billion  in  tax  points,  and  $2.3 
billion  in  cash  grants. 

Last  week,  Lloyd  Axworthy, 
the  minister  responsible  for  the 


social  policy  reform,  said  Ottawa 
would  continue  to  provide  the  tax 
points,  but  will  move  to  end  the 
cash  grants. 

These  cuts  will  not  affect  acces- 
sibility, Axworthy  said. 

But  Guy  Caron,  chair  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students, 
says  that's  absurd. 

"The  provinces  won '  i  be  able  to 
take  it.  They '  11  have  to  raise  tuition 
because  they  won '  t  be  able  to  com- 
pensate." 

Both  federal  and  Ontario  pro- 
vincial officials  declined  to  com- 
ment on  the  most  recent  leak. 
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trashing  of  a  white  supremacist's 
house,  she  said  police  went  after 
the  wrong  side. 

"Anti-racists  were  criminalized 
by  police  and  by  the  media,"  said 
Patel.  "The  police  tried  to  intimi- 
date young  people.  Police  charged 
anti-racists  for  throwing  eggs  and 
making  gestures,  while  they  have 
yet  to  arrest  some  neo-Nazis  for 
violent  acts."  she  said. 

Patel  said  she  was  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  courts  and  police  to  do 
something  about  racism  and  insti- 
tutional bias.  She  also  said  it  was 
wrong  to  teach  tolerance  of  racist 
ideas  in  the  educational  system. 

"At  what  point  do  we  stop  tol- 
erating these  groups?  Direct  ac- 
tion is  necessary.  When  racist 
skinheads  are  conunitting  acts  of 
violence,  it  is  not  enough  to  wait 
for  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  do  something  about  it," 
said  Patel. 


staff.  But  the  definition  was  re- 
jected by  professors  on  the  Gov- 
erning Council,  who  said  it  would 
interfere  with  their  academic  free- 
dom. 

A  second  committee,  led  by 
professor  Peter  Russell,  attempted 
in  1991  to  address  the  problems 
faculty  and  staff  had  with  the  ear- 
lier committee'  s  work.  The  Russell 
committee  concluded  that  any  new 
rules  should  only  apply  to  stu- 
dents, since  employees  of  the  uni- 
versity could  already  be  disciplined 
adequately  if  they  harassed  others. 
But  this  conclusion  was  challenged 
by  student  leaders. 

Neelands  agrees  with  the  Russell 
committee.  The  new  policy,  which 
only  applies  to  student  harassers, 
is  enough,  he  says. 

"It's  unbelievable  to  me  that 
such  behaviour  wouldbe  tolerated 
in  faculty  and  staff." 

But  McCartan  disagrees.  He 
says  the  university  is  still  much 
more  likely  to  expel  a  student  for 
being  offensive  under  the  new 
rules,  than  it  is  to  challenge  aca- 
demic freedom  and  tenure  by  fir- 
ing a  professor  for  similar  offenses. 

"It's  just  not  true  that  profs  are 
covered  by  anything  meaningful. 
I  think  they  [the  adminisu-ation] 
are  ignoring  the  incredible  protec- 
tions for  academic  freedom  at  this 
university." 

As  for  the  original  problem, 
student  newspaper  offensiveness, 
that  has  not  been  addressed  at  all. 
The  new  policy  only  applies  to 
harassment  of  a  specific  person, 
not  a  whole  group.  Neelands  says 
students  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  policing  papers,  not  the 
university. 

The  new  rules  are  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  anti-harassment  pro- 
vision, and  the  stalking  rule.  The 
anti-harassment  provision  basi- 
cally repeats  the  language  of  the 


Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  pre- 
venting repeated,  unwelcome  har- 
assment on  the  basis  of  "race, 
ancestry,  place  of  origin,  colour, 
ethnic  origin,  citizenship,  creed, 
age,  marital  status,  family  status, 
handicap,  receipt  of  public  assist- 
ance or  record  of  offences." 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
gender  or  sexual  orientation  is  not 
mentioned.  It  is  already  covered 
under  U  of  T' s  separate  pol  icy  on 
sexual  harassment. 

The  anti-stalking  provision  re- 
peats much  of  the  language  from 
the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  sec- 
tion on  stalking.  Under  it,  students 
could  be  punished  for  repeatedly 
annoying  an  individual,  in  a  man- 
ner that  could  cause  them  fear. 

Susan  Addario,  the  universi- 
ty's personal  safety  awareness 
officer,  said  the  anti-stalking  rule 
is  there  to  prevent  cases  such  as 
she  deals  with  frequently,  when  a 
student  obsessively  pursues  some- 
one he  or  she  is  infatuated  with. 

"There  was  one  where  a  student 
was  sending  long  messages  by  e- 
mail.  These  were  sexually  explicit 
comments.  Another  waited  out- 
side classrooms  and  followed  a 
student  from  class  to  class." 

Addario  says  calling  such  be- 
haviour "stalking"  is  inappropri- 
ate. Much  of  the  behaviour  is  now 
done  not  by  physically  following 
someone  around,  but  harassing 
them  by  other  means,  such  as  phone 
calls  or  electronic  mail,  she  said. 

It  will  be  easier  for  both  the 
victim  and  the  stalker  if  such  mat- 
ters are  addressed  within  the  uni- 
versity, rather  than  through  the 
police  and  courts,  Addario  said. 
Punishments  and  risks  are  much 
higher  for  both  parties,  she  be- 
lieves. 

If  passed,  the  changes  to  the 
Code  of  Student  Conduct  will  take 
effect  next  year. 
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Nazi  by  nature 


Wolfgang  Drocge,  that  notorious  white 
supremacist  loon,  visited  us  the  other  day.  It  was 
one  of  several  visits  from  the  Heritage  Front's 
frontman,  who  still  manages  to  keep  quite  a 
presence  here  on  campus,  considering. 

Droege  himself  is  a  dumpy  little  man;  a  turnip 
with  a  goatee.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  he  possesses 
no  charisma,  whatsoever.  But  according  to  Front 
defector  Elisse  Hategan,  Droege  possesses  enough 
charisma  to  inspire  at  least  some  Toronto  teenag- 
ers to  join  his  warf>ed  crusade. 

Ignoring  what  that  says  about  the  quality  of 
adolescents'  authority  figures  these  days,  that's 
still  alarming.  It  would  be  better  if  those  kids 
would  have  just  gone  and  joined  a  street  gang,  or 
something. 

The  skinheads  who  sympathize  with  Nazis  are 
more  than  just  a  street  gang.  They  are  a  serious 
threat  to  public  safety  and  free  speech.  The  recent 
incident  on  the  Danforth,  where  a  York  University 
professor  had  his  face  cut  up  for  leafieting  against 
the  Reform  Party,  makes  that  abundantly  clear.  No 
regular  street  gang  would  be  threatened  by  people 
with  handbills. 

(For  that  matter,  no  regular  gang  would  have 
members  who  enjoy  beating  up  Sri  Lankan 
immigrants, their  other  hobby.) 


These  people  don '  i  want  to  be  bank  robbers  or 
drug  dealers  when  they  grow  up.  They  want  to  be 
SS. 

No,  this  isn't  just  hooliganism.  For  that  matter, 
Drocge  isn't  just  another  "controversial"  figure. 
They  are  his  creatures;  and  he  is  their  inspiration. 

Droege  himself  is  a  very  scary  man.  He  tried  to 
overthrow  a  foreign  government,  once;  he  asso- 
ciates with  very  violent  people;  last  year,  when 
anti-racists  destroyed  a  colleague's  house,  he 
grabbed  a  bunch  of  friends  and  exacted  vengeance 
by  cracking  anti-racist  bones  at  College  and 
Baihurst. 

This  is  the  man,  remember,  who  University  of 
Toronto  president  Rob  Prichard  said  had  a  right 
to  be  heard  on  campus. 

Normally  we're  big  fans  of  free  speech.  But  we 
draw  the  line  at  someone  so  violent  himself,  and 
so  inspiring  of  violence  in  others.  Droege  hi  m.sclf 
claims  those  free  speech  protections  for  his  white 
.supremacist  rhetoric;  but  his  associates  take  exacto 
knives  to  those  who  try  to  practice  them. 

Droege  is  the  current  leader  of  something 
uniquely  awful  in  Toronto  history.  Anti-racists 
can  beexcuscd  fordoing  nearly  anything  to  thwart 
his  ambition.  Would  that  the  university  did  the 
same. 


Vote  in  the  same  place 


It' s  a  subject  of  much  debate  why  students  are  such 
an  ineffective  little  political  lobby.  Why  do  politi- 
cians ignore  us?  What  is  the  reason? 

There  are  a  lot  of  possible  factors.  The  shortness 
of  the  period  that  you  actually  see  yourself  as  a 
student.  The  leftyright  fracturing  of  the  student 
voice.  The  lack  of  appeal  of  current  student  lead- 
ers. The  lackof  enough  leisure  time,  with  work  and 
studies,  to  think  about  mobilizing. 

All  those  may  be  part  of  the  reason.  Another 
may  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  vote. 

Students  have  traditionally  been  discouraged 
from  voting.  We're  not  considered  that  important. 
The  voter  registration  system,  especially  at  the 
municipal  level,  di  scourages  our  participation . 

Voter  registration  forms  were  sent  to  all  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  downtown  area  in  April.  But 
since  students  living  on  their  own  aren' t  property 
owners,  and  odds-are  weren't  living  where  they 
are  last  spring,  they  don't  get  on  the  list. 

So  if  students  want  to  vote,  they  have  to  take  a 
little  trip.  They  have  to  go  out  and  find  a  little- 
advertised  voter  registration  booth,  and  register 
there  by  showing  identification.  (The  effective- 
ness of  this  route  can  best  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  voter  registration  booth  ran  at  Hart  House  for 
five  days  got  all  of  seven  new  people  signed  up.) 

Municipal  elections  officials  could  make  an 
effort.  They  could  hold  additional  enumeration 


drives  for  student  housing  area.s  and  residences; 
or  they  could  advertise  in  student  newspapers  and 
other  local  media  how  students  can  get  on  the 
voters'  list  this  year.  But  they  don't.  By  making 
voting  at  least  twice  as  difficult  an  exercise  for 
students  as  for  any  other  person,  they  effectively 
cut  out  their  voice  altogether. 

Most  students  get  around  this,  of  course.  They 
register  along  with  their  parents  wherever  they 
happen  to  live.  And  the  student  vote  is  diluted 
across  every  ward  in  the  Greater  Metro  Area. 

Because  we  don' t  form  a  significant  portion  of 
the  vote  anywhere,  politicians  can  safely  ignore 
student  interests,  in  issues  like  development,  po- 
licing, or  the  TTC. 

If  students  really  wanted  to  be  recogniziid,  all 
of  them,  every  Annex  dweller,  every  Kensington 
habitant,  every  rez  troglodyte,  would  go  and  make 
sure  they  were  registered  downtown,  in  Ward 
Five. 

It  would  make  the  student  vote  a  recognizable 
entity,  for  once:  open  to  courting.  Open  to  influ- 
ence. Visible. 

We'  re  not  saying  students  should  vote  as  a  bloc. 
They  should  just  vote  in  the  same  place. 

Then  maybe  we'd  be  a  little  harder  for  politi- 
cians to  ignore,  the  way  they  always  do. 

That's  not  all  of  the  reason.  But  it's  part  of  the 
reason. 
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^ACKtPiLYile tiers  to  the  editor 


Second  Cup 

seeking 
partnership 

This  is  in  response  to  your  article 
entitled  "Admin.  SAC  at  war  over 
Second  Cup,"  Sept.  19. 

I  want  to  to  assure  you  that  it  has 
always  been  the  intention  of  the 
Second  Cup  to  provide  a  positive 
service  on  campus,  while  contrib- 
uting to  the  community  in  a  mean- 
ingful way.  We  arc  overwhelmed 
by  the  positive  support  students 
have  given  the  Second  Cup.  We 
have  already  served  more  than 
7,000  University  of  Toronto  cus- 
tomers. 

It  was  incorrectly  stated  that 
there  was  an  agreement  to  confine 
our  operations  within  eight  linear 
feel.  We  are  operating  within  the 
normal  space  requirements  for  a 
high  volume  standard  cappucino 
bar.  Secondly,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Second  Cup's  early 
success  has  had  a  negative  impact 
on  other  university  coffee  purvey- 
ors. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  Second 
Cup  cappucino  bars  will  represent 
apositivepartncrshipmodel  where 
the  university,  the  students,  the 
community  and  the  Second  Cup 
all  benefit.  I  am  confident  that 
together  we  will  identify  solutions 
that  are  agreeable  to  all  interested 
parties. 

Michael  Bregman 

Chairman  and  CEO,  Second  Cup 

(The  Varsity  stands  by  its  story.  - 
Ed.) 

U  of  T  not 
members  of 
CPS 

Re:  'Travel  agency  makes  loads  o' 
dough",  Sept.  22. 

W^ile  I  am  not  surprised  at  this 
article,  I  am  certainly  disappointed. 

The  Varsity  has  picked  up  an 
original  article  written  by  Alex 
Kraus  in  the  Charlatan  carried  by 
the  CUP  service  and  edited  it  to 
increase  its  inaccuracy. 

I  have  written  to  the  Charlatan 
concerning  their  original  article 
which  was  seriously  flawed  and 
misleading  in  the  first  instance. 

The  system  has  obviously  bro- 
ken down  somewhere  along  the 
line,  culminating  ineiiheryour  or 
CUP'S  editing  to  increase  the  erro- 
neous interpretations.  You  have 
even  added  a  few  invented  "facts" 
of  your  own  (i.e.  no  doubt  SAC 
would  be  interested  to  learn  that  its 
members  are  paying  $1  per  stu- 
dent fee  per  year  to  CFS-Serv- 
ices). 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  some- 


one somewhere  to  exercise  a  little 
integrity  in  attempting  loestablish 
the  veracity  of  this  report's  con- 
tents or  is  this  the  accepted  proce- 
dure in  modem  student  journal- 
ism? 

In  summation; 

Travel  CUTS  does  not  spend 
more  of  its  profit  on  expansion 
than  CFS-S/CFS. 

Travel  CUTS  contributions  to 
CFS-S/CFS  are  increasing  not 
decreasing. 

Travel  CUTS  did  not  and  docs 
not  make  "loads  o'  dough." 

U  of  T  undcrgrads  do  not  pay 
CFS-S  fees. 

And,  the  Haitian  marines  have 
not  invaded  the  USA. 

Please  try  a  little  harder. 

J.  Rodney  Hurd 
President 
Travel  CUTS 

Breast 
feeding 
prohibited? 

We  were  astonished  to  hear  re- 
cently from  a  mother  who  was 
discouraged  from  breast-feeding 
her  baby  at  a  U  of  T  function. 

The  mother,  who  was  breast- 
feeding her  baby  was  asked  to  go 
to  the  women's  washroom  by  an 
usher  during  a  concert  intermis- 
sion at  Convocation  Hall  on  Aug. 
20.  Although  she  was  subse- 
quently allowed  to  continue  where 
she  was,  she  felt  most  humiliated. 

Unfortunately,  these  kinds  of 
experiences  are  common  for 
breast-feeding  mothers  who  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  with  their  normal 
activities.  Lack  of  public  accept- 
ance is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
mothers  often  stop  breast-feeding 
early,  even  though  they  often  know 
that  breastmilk  is  the  healthiest 
baby  food. 

Mothers  should  not  be  relegated 
to  washrooms  to  breast-feed  their 
babies.  Would  a  bottle-feeding 
mother  be  asked  to  do  so?  It's  time 
that  breast-feeding  was  accepted 
as  a  normal,  healthy  part  of  life. 
The  University  of  Toronto  of  all 
places,  should  be  a  model  for  such 
healthy  lifestyle  practices. 

We  are  a  network  of  concerned 
mothers,  educators  and  health  pro- 
fessionals working  to  promote  a 
breast-feeding  culture  in  Metro 
Toronto.  We  ask  that  the  Varsity 
provide  leadership  towards  this 
goal  by  making  the  university 
aware  that  this  kind  of  injustice  to 
mothers  and  babies  occurs  on  your 
campus.  We  challenge  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  to  become  a  truly 
"mother  friendly"  community  that 
welcomes  healthy  interaction  be- 
tween mother  and  child. 

Carolyn  Barber 
Shannon  Haverstock 


Co-Chairs 

Breast-feeding  Network 

Let  Moberley 
speak 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
article  "Students,  members  of  Gay 
and  Lesbian  community  protest 
speaker"  (Sept.  26]  and  in  so  do- 
ing communicate  some  of  what  I 
have  come  to  believe  about  myself 
and  about  my  sexuality  over  the 
past  several  years. 

I  find  it  insulting  to  my  intelli- 
gence that  efforts  are  repeatedly 
made  to  keep  these  people  from 
speaking  to  us  and  denying  us  the 
opportunity  to  hear  them. 

Both  sides  of  this  dispute  lake 
sexual  orientation  to  be  something 
about  which  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  is  firm.  They  do  not 
promote  debate,  rather  they  as- 
sault each  other  with  equally  self- 
righteous  dogmas.  This  tends  to 
entirely  exclude  from  any  sexual 
discourse  at  U  of  T  those  of  us  who 
are  in  same-sex  role  relationships 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  essential- 
ist  notions  of  "sexual  orientation." 
and  who  are  not  interested  in  hav- 
ing our  realities  defined  for  us  or 
taken  possession  of  for  political 
purposes,  pro-  or  anti-"gay." 

I  am  a  second-year  student  and 
have  been  involved  in  asame-scx 
relationship  for  close  to  a  ycir 
now,  but  it  has  not  been  my  expe- 
rience and  therefore  it  is  not  my 
belief  that  I  was  "bom  gay."  I  do 
not  wish  to  deny  others  this  belief 
about  themselves,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
claim  it  is  not  a  reality  for  me,  and 
those  for  whom  it  has  cannot  speak 
for  me  or  my  sexuality. 

I  support  human  rights  initia- 
tives on  behalf  of  homosexual 
persons,  but  I  believe  that  to  en- 
shrine "sexual  orientation"  as  a 
prohibited  grounds  of  discrimina- 
tion in  our  laws  would  lend  dan- 
gerous legitimacy  to  what  is  merely 
an  essentialist  reformulation  and 
restatement  of  the  classic  disease 
model  of  homosexuality. 

Name  withheld  upon  request 
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President  Prichard,  quit  your 
whining  and  get  with  the  program 


BY  GARETH 
SPANGLETT 

Over  a  number  of  years,  the  Gov- 
erning Council  al  Ihe  University  of 
Toronto,  with  the  encouragement 
of  our  esteemed  senior  adminis- 
tration decided  that  students  should 
start  footing  the  bill  forall  the  non- 
academic  services  available  here  at 
U  of  T.  This  includes  facilities 
such  as  the  Department  of  Athlet- 
ics and  Recreation,  the  First  Na- 
tions House,  the  Women's  Cen- 
tre, and  Hart  House,  just  to  name 
a  few. 

But  when  the  administration 
gradually  phased  in  100  per  cent 
student  funding  of  these  services, 
they  should  have  realized  they  were 
passing  on  more  than  just  the  bill 
to  the  students.  They  were  also 
passing  on  control. 

The  government  certainly  saw 
it  this  way.  When  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  Training  an- 
nounced that  since  students  pay 
the  bill,  they  should  also  have  the 
right  to  decide  how  much  we  pay. 

But  the  administration  has  been 


crying  that  this  is  not  fair.  Well, 
president  Rob  Prichard,  life  isn't 
always  fair,  now  is  it?  You  taught 
us  that  little  saying  yoursel  f,  or  do 
I  need  to  remind  you? 

In  his  quest  to  milk  students  dry 
of  every  penny  we  have  (and  he's 
done  one  hell  of  job  so  far,  hasn 't 
he?),  something  has  finally  gone 
our  way,  and  al  1  the  admi  nistration 
can  do  is  whine,  whine,  whine. 

In  1992,  students  at  the  U  of  T 
faced  our  first  massive  increase  in 
ancillary  fees.  The  administration 
and  Governing  Council  in  their 
infinite  wisdom  decided  that  we 
should  be  paying  much  more  for 


Hart  House  and  for  athletics.  The 
following  year,  they  decided  that  it 
would  be  for  our  own  good  if  we 
in  fact  paid  for  everything  our- 
selves, to  the  tunc  of  an  additional 
$  1 85  a  year.  Every  student  gover- 
nor voted  against  the  increases, 
and  we  voted  alone  agai  nst  a  pup- 
pet Governing  Council  that  has 
been  cowed  or  conned  into  sub- 
mission. 

But  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
filthy  rich  -  loaded  to  the  teeth. 
This  university  has  more  money 
than  some  countries,  and  presi- 
dent Prichard  is  arguably  more 
powerful  and  influential  than  the 


Premier  of  Ontario.  Wc  have  over 
$800  million  in  funds  kicking 
around  for  a  rainy  day  and  assets 
valued  at$3.1  billion,  so  why  is  the 
president  bitching  and  complain- 
ing that  life  isn't  fair? 

This  year,  however,  has  proven 
to  be  a  very  different  year.  As 
scary  as  it  may  seem,  the  provin- 
cial government  seems  to  be  the 
lesserof  the  twoevilson  this  issue. 

First,  the  government  froze  an- 
cillary fees,  much  to  U  of  T's 
chagrin.  Second,  it  brought  in  a 
new  policy  that  gives  students 
absolute  control  over  all  future 
ancillary  fee  increases  or  over  any 


new  fees.  The  government  has 
even  come  out  and  said  that  our 
Governing  Council  system  at  U  of 
T  is  not  accountable  to  the  univer- 
sity community,  and  to  students  in 
particular. 

No  wonder  the  administration 
is  whining.  They  can  no  longer 
abuse  their  student  body.  In  fact, 
they  may  actually  have  tojustify  to 
us  why  we  are  paying  the  fees  that 
we  do.  For  the  last  four  months, 
Robby  has  complained  that  by 
giving  the  people  who  pay  control 
over  ancillary  fees,  our  system  of 
governance  is  undermined. 

This  is  the  same  system  that  had 


ANCILLARY  FEES  FORUM 


Over  the  past  several  years  U  of  T's  administration  has  dramaticalf^ 
increased  the  student  contribution  to  non-academic  services,  such  as  athletics, 
Hart  House  and  Health  Services.  But  the  province  recently  announced 
universities  do  not  have  the  power  to  raise  non-academic  fees  unilaterally. 
These  three  student  leaders  offer  what  they  want  from  current  negotiations 
with  the  administration.  (U  of  T  officials  declined  our  offer  to  respond.) 


every  student  member  vote  against 
the  motion  to  increase  ancillary 
fees  significantly  and  still  screwed 
us  over  in  the  end. 

The  new  ancillary  fee  policy 
was  brought  about  because  the 
government  became  aware  of  the 
exorbitant  amounts  being  charged 
to  students  through  systems  of 
governance  that  were  neither  rep- 
resentative nor  fair.  Our  Govern- 
ing Council  system  is  the  pivotal 
case  in  point.  The  minister  realized 
that  university  administrations 
could  not  continue  stealing  from 
their  students.  After  U  of  T  made 
offwith$185  from  each  of  us,  the 
government  finally  stepped  in. 

So  stop  your  whining  and 
bitching.  President  Pricharde/a/. 
If  you  didn't  want  the  government 
interfering  with  your  affairs,  you 
should  have  thought  about  that 
before  ripping  us  off. 

And  if  you  think  that  it  is  going 
to  stop  here,  you  have  another 
thing  coming. 

Gareth  Spanglett  is  the  president 
of  the  Students '  Administrative 
Council  at  U  ofT. 


Non-academic  services  must  be 
accessible  to  part-time  students 


BY  BARRY 
MCCARTAN 

Students  must  have  more  control 
over  incidental  fees  and  how  the 
funds  are  spent,  and  there  must  be 
a  fairer  distribution  of  fees  for 
students  who  study  part-time  in 
the  winter  and  spring.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Part-lime  Undergradu- 
ate Students  is  committed  to  get- 
ting a  new  deal  on  incidental  fees 
for  part-time  students. 

Incidental  fees,  also  called  an- 
cillary fees,  are  charged  by  most 
Ontario  universities  to  cover  the 
costs  of  athletic  programs,  health 
clinics  and  a  variety  of  other  non- 
academic  student  services.  At  U  of 
T,  part-time  students  will  pay  ap- 
proximately $1 16  for  such  serv- 
ices this  year,  not  including  local 
college  and  student  government 
fees. 

During  the  past  three  years,  U 
of  T  has  imposed  large  incidental 
fee  increases  on  students  to  make 
up  for  decreasing  government 
funding.  APUS  and  many  others 
object  to  increases  in  incidental 
fees  because  they  are  merely  a 
back-door  form  of  increasing  tui- 
tion. This  is  a  problem  because 
incidental  fees  are  neither  tax- 
deductable  nor  appropriately  cov- 
ered by  progressive  student  aid. 

The  issue  of  student  control 
over  levels  of  incidental  fees  has 
been  partly  resolved.  The  Ontario 
Undergraduate  Student  Alliance, 
of  which  APUS  is  a  member,  has 
lobbied  the  government  to  slop 
the.se  unfair  increases  since  last 
year. 

This  spring,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment decided  to  prevent  in- 
creases in  compulsory  incidental 
fees  unless  students  agree  to  them 
first.  A  new  policy  from  the  NDP 
government  requires  each  univer- 
sity to  develop  an  agreement  with 
its  student  governments  thai  will 


allow  students  to  decide  how  fu- 
ture increases  in  incidental  fees 
will  be  determined.  This  means 
universities  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  raise  the  fees  by  themselves  and 
must  be  able  tojustify  ihe  request 
to  students. 

Part-time  and  summer  students 
have  specific  concerns  regarding 
incidental  fees  for  campus  serv- 
ices: many  services  have  inad- 
equate summer  andevening  hours. 
Part-time  students  also  have  less 
access  to  student  aid  in  order  to 
help  pay  for  them. 

APUS  hears  from  many  part- 
time  students  who  are  upset  that 
they  are  being  charged  for  services 
they  do  not  or  cannot  use.  Al- 
though there  were  some  minor 


improvements  last  year,  evening 
and  weekend  hours  of  student 
services  remain  scarce,  usually 
limited  to  one  night  a  week.  It  is 
simply  unacceptable  to  APUS  that 
part-time  students  have  to  pay  for 
services  to  which  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  access.  Opening  a  serv- 
ice one  night  a  week  is  not  ad- 
equate to  serve  the  thousands  of 
students  who  work  in  the  day  and 
study  in  the  evening. 

U  of  T  currently  charges  part- 
time  students  30  per  cent  of  the 
amount  paid  by  full-time  students 
in  incidental  fees  regardless  of  the 
number  of  courses  they  take.  This 
"30  per  cent  rule"  means  that  a 
student  taking  only  a  half-course 
pays  the  same  amount  in  ancillary 


fees  for  campus  services  as  a  stu- 
dent taking  3.5  courses.  This  situ- 
ation is  even  worse  for  summer 
students.  Forty  per  cent  of  their 
tuition  goes  to  pay  non-academic 
fees.  Even  though  summer  courses 
are  only  between  si  x  and  1 3  weeks 
long,  summer  students  pay  the 
same  fees  as  Winter  Session  part- 
time  students,  who  have  the  ben- 
efit of  using  the  services  over  an 
entire  eight  months. 

Incidental  fees  were  once  truly 
"incidental."  Now  that  they  amount 
to  between  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  taking  acourse,  it  is  clear  U 
of  T  must  rethink  how  it  funds 
student  services. 

APUS  would  like  the  univer- 
sity to  investigate  a  new  system  of 


pro-rating  incidental  fees  by  course 
load.  Over  the  long  term,  this  sys- 
tem would  be  fairer  for  all  part- 
time  students. 

The  issue  of  how  students  can 
be  given  more  say  over  student 
services  and  incidental  fees  is  go- 
ing to  be  discussed  by  U  of  T's 
administration,  APUS,  SAC  and 
theGSU.  Last  year,  our  three  stu- 
dent govenunents  proposed  a  new 
model  for  governing  student  serv- 
ices called  the  Council  on  Student 
Services.  This  would  give  stu- 
dents the  majority  of  voting  mem- 
bers on  a  committee  that  decides 
the  types  and  levels  of  service 


provided  through  incidental  fees. 

While  the  future  of  this  council 
is  being  reassessed,  the  province 
has  made  it  clear  that  student  gov- 
ernments must  play  a  vital  part  in 
the  decision  making  process. 

APUS  applauds  this  stand.  We 
believe  that  students  must  have  a 
greater  say  over  the  services  they 
now  pay  for,  to  ensure  that  these 
services  are  efficiently  run  and  that 
they  respond  to  the  needs  of  all 
students  at  the  university. 

Barry  McCartan  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students. 


Grad  students  need  grad  reps 


BY  E.  STEPHEN 
JOHNSON 

The  new  policy  of  the  ministry  of 
education  calling  for  student  ap- 
proval of  new  non-academic  fee 
increases  for  services  such  as  Hart 
House  and  the  Department  of  Ath- 
letics and  Recreation  marks  a  break- 
through for  students  and  the  cause 
of  accountability  in  university  fee- 
setting  policy. 

At  the  level  of  principle,  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union  ap- 
plauds the  new  policy,  as  it  repre- 
sents an  absolute  victory  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  GSU  that  the 
current  process  for  setting  student 
fees  is  unrepresentative  and  fun- 
damentally undemocratic. 

The  GSU  has  long  been  op- 
posed to  U  of  T's  practice  of  hav- 
ing the  students  who  stand  to  gain 
the  most  from  fee  increases  be  the 
ones  who  recommend  fee  levels. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  two 
years  ago  when  the  "representa- 


tive students"  on  the  boards  at  Hart 
House  and  the  DAR  rubber- 
stamped  a  $2  million  fee  increase 
to  be  phased  in  over  two  years. 

The  GSU  has  continually  ar- 
gued that  "student  representatives" 
elected  by  and  accountable  to  the 
student  body  should  be  the  ones  to 
advise  the  university  administra- 
tion on  fee  issues.  With  the  new 
policy,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training  has  come  down 
squarely  on  the  side  of  legitimate 
student  representation . 

Beyond  the  questions  of  policy 
and  legitimacy,  however,  there  are 
concrete  reasons  why  we  feel  the 
interests  of  graduate  students  are 
better  served  by  graduate  student 
representatives. 

Simply  put,  grad  students  have 
different  concerns  than  many  un- 
dergraduates. 

Take  the  question  of  balancing 
the  DAR's  commitment  to  stu- 
dent-funded varsity  athletics.  Due 
to  time  constraints,  family  respon- 
sibilities, juggling  research  with 


teaching,  age  and  other  factors, 
graduate  students  tend  not  to  be 
involved  in  varsity  athletics. 

They  do  however,  make  great 
use  of  the  D  AR' s  recreational  ath- 
letic facilities.  Given  this,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  raising  fees  to  support 
clubs  like  the  Varsity  Blues  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  graduate 
students.  By  and  large,  graduate 
students  have  other  concerns  such 
as  child  care,  the  scope  of  medical 
services,  career  services  and  hous- 
ing. 

If  graduate  students  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  pay  for  more  and  more, 
their  elected  and  accountable  rep- 
resentatives must  be  the  ones  to  sit 
at  the  negotiating  table. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  agrees  with  us  on  this 
point.  It  is  now  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  follow  the  ministry's 
lead. 

E.  Stephen  Johnson  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Graduate  Students ' 
Union. 


WHAT  EVERYONE'S  COMPLAINING  ABOUT: 
THE  RISING  COST  OF  NON-ACADEMIC  FEES 


(Estimated  figures  for  a  tuU-timB  St.  George  campus  student.) 

Hart  House  fees.  1992-3: 

$75 

Hart  House  fees  now: 

$113 

Athletics  and  recreatioH  fee,  1992-3  : 

$87 

Athletics  and  recreation  fee,  now: 

$117 

Health  and  Student  Services  lees.  1992-3; 

$33 

Health  and  Student  Services  fee;,  now; 

$154 

Total  of  all  non-acac^mic  fees,  l992-3r ' '  ' 

$195 

Total  now: 

$384 

Tuition  Increase,  1992  to  1994: 

17% 

Non-academic  fee  hike,  same  period: 

98% 

CA9IPP$K0TES 


Now  hiring  students. 
Earn  $$$  while  attending 
your  UofT  classes. 
All  years  welcome. 
Call  340-7320  to  join  our  team. 
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Entering  the  new  scientific  danger  zone 

Suzuki  and  Thobani  talk  about 
the  politics  of  genetics 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


U  of  T  students  walk  for  AIDS 


Students  from  seven  colleges  and  three  faculties 
rallied  lO-km  on  Sunday  in  the  annual  "From  All 
Walks  of  Life"  march  to  raise  money  for  AIDS 
research. 

The  march  began,  with  a  brief  warm-up,  at  10 
a.m.  at  Nathan  Phillips  Square  and  continued  into 
the  afternoon. 

While  U  of  T  students  have  taken  part  in  the 
march  in  past  years,  this  is  the  first  year  the 
university  has  had  an  officia]  team. 

The  university  decided  to  take  pan  in  the  event 
as  a  team  after  a  challenge  w  as  issued  by  Rycrson 


and  York  to  all  Metro  universities. 

Participating  colleges  and  faculties  included 
University  College,  Erindale,  Scarborough,  New 
College,  Woods  worth.  Trinity,  the  faculty  of  edu- 
cation and  SAC. 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council  has  do- 
nated a  trophy  to  be  received  by  the  college  with 
the  highest  participation  each  year,  in  the  hopes  U 
of  T  students  will  make  the  march  an  annual  event. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  walk,  pledges  had 
already  totaled  over  $1,200. 

CoNAN  Tobias 


International  Relations  Society  in  financial  straits 


BY  Duncan 
MacDonelu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Arts  and  Science  Students' 
Union  has  rejected  an  emergency 
donation  request  from  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Society  to  keep 
the  organization  operating. 

Rather  than  grant  the  society  a 
donation  of  S300  to  help  pay  for 
the  cost  of  guest  speakers  and  the 
society's  student  journal,  ASSU 
president  Michael  O'Brien- 
Walker  gave  the  society  S80. 

"The  IRS  constitution  says  that 
they  are  not  a  student  organiza- 
tion," said  O'Brien- Walker.  "I 
think  a  request  of  $300  is  a  little 
excessive." 

The  $80  grant,  passed  by  ASSU 
at  last  Thursday '  s  budget  meeting, 
will  help  fund  the  society's  en vi- 
ronmenialism  and  nationalism 


symposium. 

As  a  result,  the  society  may  be 
in  danger  of  shutting  down  by  the 
end  of  October,  says  Darrin  Watt, 
society  president. 

"It  puts  us  in  a  very  difficult 
position,"  said  Watt. 

The  society,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1976,  was  a  full 
voting  member  on  ASSU  until  last 
year,  when  an  ASSU  sub-com- 
mittee redefined  the  definition  of  a 
student  union. 

ASSU  removed  the  society  from 
its  list  of  members  because  the 
majority  of  international  relations 
courses  arc  also  in  other  disci- 
plines. 

The  international  relations  pro- 
gram is  composed  of  courses  in 
three  departments;  economics,  his- 
tory,  and  political  science. 

Watt  says  that's  unfair. 

"Adminisu^ti  vely ,  international 


relations  is  looked  at  as  a  distinct 
program  at  the  university,  and  it 
seems  absurd  that  [the  student 
society)  isn't  seen  that  way  by 
student  government." 

But  O'Brien-Walker  said 
ASSU  was  justified  in  not  grant- 
ing the  society  its  full  request. 

"Quite  honestly,  we  don't  even 
give  course  union  grants  for  ASSU 
members'  telephone  bills,"  he  said. 

"ASSU's  not  a  bank,  and  we're 
not  going  to  be  a  bank  to  IR,"  he 
said. 

But  Samantha  Lomow,  a  soci- 
ety executive  member,  said  the 
society  should  be  given  special 
treatment  since  it  was  just  kicked 
out  of  ASSU  last  year. 

"ASSU  is  the  organization  that 
cut  our  funding  last  year,  and  will 
be  looked  at  as  being  responsible 
if  we  don't  perform  [as  a  student 
society!  this  year,"  she  said. 


BY  Vincent  Lam 

Improvements  in  reproductive 
technology,  which  were  supposed 
to  give  humans  more  control  of 
their  destiny,  threaten  to  make  us 
test-tube  generations,  says  geneti- 
cist and  broadcaster  David  Su/uki. 

Suzuki  and  Suncra  Thobani, 
president  of  the  National  Action 
Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  addressed  a  full  house  at 
the  Medical  Science  Auditorium 
on  Wednesday  night.  The  discus- 
sion on  reproductive,  genetic,  and 
biotechnologies  was  organized  by 
Feminist  Alliance,aToronto  wom- 
en's issues  group,  to  raise  funds 
forthecommittee. 

Humans  believe  we  live  in  an 
increasingly  human-created  envi- 
ronment, separated  from  the  natu- 
ral world,  says  Suzuki.  We  feel  we 
have  a  false  control  over  nature,  he 
said. 

"It's  easy  to  believe  that  we  are 
no  longer  part  of  the  natural  world, 
that  we  are  somehow  different 
because  we  understand  and  con- 
trol it,"  he  said. 

But  if  science  is  applied  to  re- 


Angela  Liannos,  another  ex- 
ecutive member,  said  the  society 
had  been  promised  more  funding. 

"When  our  funding  was  cut,  we 
were  told  we  would  be  considered 
for  a  $300  grant." 

But  Teny  Buckland,  ASSU's 
executive  a.ssislant,  said  this  was 
not  possible.  "Our  constitution 
does  not  allow  ASSU  to  donate 
any  more  than  $  1 00  to  an  outside 
organization,"  he  said. 

The  cut  funding  means  the  so- 
ciety must  now  rely  on  members' 
fees  alone. 

The  society  charges  members  a 
fee  of  either  $5  for  one  year  or  $  1 2 
for  four  years.  This  year,  they 
received  $190  from  new  mem- 
bers. But  just  producing  World 
Affairs,  the  society 's  student  jour- 
nal, would  have  cost  $265. 

In  order  to  cut  costs,  the  IRS 
will  not  sponsor  a  trip  to  the  United 


production,  he  said,  "We  ourselves 
become  a  target  for  that  process  of 
imposing  the  human  imprint  on 
the  world  around  us." 

Thobani  warned  that  new  re- 
productive technologies,  such  as 
genetic  screening  for  sex  or  abnor- 
malities, could  serve  to  take  power, 
information  and  knowledge  away 
from  women. 

'Today  women  know  less  about 
their  bodies,  their  reproductive 
functions,  than  they  have  known 
at  any  other  time  in  history.  With 
the  high  level  of  technology  and 
access  to  information,  control  and 
empowerment  of  women  is  be- 
coming even  more  difficult,"  she 
said. 

Genetic  testing  will  ultimately 
result  in  discrimination  on  the  ba- 
sis of  one's  genes,  said  Thobani. 

"Eugenic  values  are  [already) 
becoming  part  of  our  everyday, 
common-sense  approach  to  life," 
she  said. 

She  pointed  to  the  practice  of 
screening  embryos  for  genetic 
defects  prior  to  implantation  dur- 
ing in-vitro  fertilization. 

"This  is  legitimizing  the  rank- 


Nations,  send  a  delegation  to  the 
model  United  Nations,  or  publish 
World  Affairs. 

The  IRS  still  plans  to  bring 
several  speakers  to  the  university 
to  give  lectures,  including  the  high 
commissioner  for  Uganda,  and 
Walter  Pittman,  a  representative 
from  Energy  Probe.  But  without 
the  $300,  chances  for  bringing  any 
other  speakers  to  U  of  T  are  slim, 
Liannos  .said. 

"The  $80  will  not  even  coverthe 
cost  of  the  first  speaker,"  said 
Liannos. 

"When  students  join  the  IRS, 
they  expect  to  gel  these  services," 
said  Watt. 

"We  don't  want  to  go  down  in 
history  as  the  executive  who  let  the 
IRS  go  down  the  tubes." 

U  of  T's  international  relations 
program  is  one  of  two  of  such 
programs  in  Canada. 


ing  of  human  life:  which  life  is 
worth  having,  and  which  life  is  not 
worth  having,"  said  Thobani. 

Suzuki  agreed,  saying  genetics 
has  had  a  close  historic  link  to 
eugenics  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany. 

"The  crowning  achievement  of 
this  whole  thinking  [eugenics],  of 
course,  was  the  holocaust  in  Eu- 
rope," said  Suzuki. 

"Josef  Mengele,  the  infamous 
doctoral  Auschwitz,  was  a  geneti- 
cist. Itdisturbs  me  that  once  again 
I  hear  the  same  things  that  were 
being  claimed  in  the  1920s  and 
'  30s,  that  we  have  our  hands  on  the 
levers  of  life,  that  we  know  what 
the  blueprint  that  makes  us  what 
we  are  is  made  of." 

But  Thobani  also  said  the  dan-  i 
ger  is  not  in  new  medical  technol-  1 
ogy  itself,  but  how  it  will  be  used. 

"I  don't  think  the  question  is 
whether  we  should  be  having  the 
technology,  scientific  innovation 
or  not.  The  question  is  what  kind 
of  technology,  what  kind  of  sci- 
ence, what  kind  of  education?  Is  it 
being  used  to  disempower,  to  con- 
trol, to  exploit?...  Or  will  we  be 
looking  for  appropriate  technol-  , 
ogy  which  is  actually  empowering  | 
people,  improving  people's  lives, 
and  protecting  the  quality  of  life?" 

Thobani  said  science's  view  of 
nature,  as  a  commercial  interest  to 
be  imposed  upon  and  exploited 
with  impunity,  is  now  being  ap- 
plied to  human  reproduction. 
Suzuki  agreed. 

"We  have  come  to  hate  nature,  m 
We  have  come  to  want  to  control  W 
it  and  make  it  over  in  our  image. 
That's  why  this  process,  this  dis- 
cussion here  is  so  important.  Far 
beyond  the  issues  of  women,  it 
goes  to  the  very  place  that  we're 
living  in,  what  we're  going  to  do 
with  it,  and  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren," said  Suzuki. 

The  National  Action  Commit- 
tee has  called  for  a  moratorium  on 
reproductive  research  in  Canada, 
for  the  formation  of  a  democratic, 
accountable  regulatory  body  over- 
seeing reproductive  technology, 
and  for  greater  public  access  to 
information  on  the  technologies. 
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Om  $30,000  worth  of  equipment  stolen  since  June 

Computer  thefts  on  campus  sicyrocket 


BY  Omri  Tintpulver 

Computer  thefts  on  campus  con- 
tinue to  increase,  and  campus  po- 
lice say  they  can  do  little  to  stop 
them. 

Since  June  over  a  dozen  inci- 
dents of  computer  thefts  have  oc- 
curred on  campus,  totaling  over 
$30,000  in  computer  parts  and 
equipment. 

Staff  sergeant  Len  Paris  of  the 
campus  police  says  there  were 
twice  as  many  thefts  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  as  there 
were  in  all  of  1993. 

Campus  police  say  there  are  no 


solid  leads  on  the  thefts.  They 
suspect  the  crimes  are  being  com- 
mitted by  organized  groups,  who 
may  be  using  master  keys,  Paris 
said. 

"The  summer  [thefts]  appear  to 
be  the  same  person  or  persons. 
There  seems  to  be  a  pattern,  espe- 
cially with  the  buildings  along  St. 
George  Street.  The  Galbraith 
Building  has  been  broken  into  as 
many  as  three  times." 

According  to  Paris,  the  rise  in 
computer  thefts  is  not  just  happen- 
ing at  U  of  T.  It  is  part  of  a  general 
trend  around  Toronto. 

"It' s  not  a  problem  unique  to  the 
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campus.  Other  large  institutions 
around  the  campus,  some  hospi- 
tals for  instance,  are  having  the 
same  problems." 

As  a  result  of  the  thefts,  many 
building  directors,  such  as  Jack 
Gorrie,  the  director  of  engineer 
computing  facilities  at  the 
Galbraith  Building,  have  tightened 
security. 

"We' ve  put  in  a  very  expensive 
alarm  system  by  Chubb  that  cost 
approximately  $25,000,  but  it  pro- 
tects several  times  that,  close  to 
half  a  million  dollars  in  computers. 
We've  gone  to  this  measure  reluc- 
tantly. We  would  have  preferred  to 


spend  that  money  on  computer 
systems  for  the  students,"  he  said. 

Gorrie  hopes  members  of  the  U 
of  T  community,  including  stu- 
dents, will  also  be  vigilant. 

"It' s  our  collective  equipment. 
If  anyone  sees  something  suspi- 
cious it's  important  to  please  re- 
port it.  They're  tampering  with 
[student's]  education — it's  in  eve- 
ryone' s  best  interest  to  catch  these 
crooks." 

Campus  cops  are  also  asking 
people  to  have  their  computers 
engraved  with  a  police  identifica- 
tion number  and  to  record  all  serial 
numbers. 
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Cancer  can  be  beaten  through  awareness 

Despite  increased  funding  in  breast  cancer  research^  survival  still  depends  on  education 


BY  Helen  Kuk  and 
MicHELE  Parent 

October  is  Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month:  3 1  days 
of  remembering  the  mothers,  daughters  and  grand- 
mothers who  have  fallen  victim  to  a  disease  that  has 
claimed  the  Hves  of  thousands  every  year.  A  single 
month  to  mourn  and  remember.  A  single  month  to 
make  a  plea  to  women  to  educate  themselves  and  to 
the  government  to  pay  more  attention  and  research 
dollars  towards  this  killer  of  women. 

But  what  exactly  are  we  supposed  to  be  remember- 
ing this  month? 

Are  we  supposed  to  remember  how  a  disease  that 
is  the  second  leading  killer  of  women  in  this  country 
has  been  completely  underfunded  in  treatment  and 
research? 

Or  how  supporting  breast  cancer  is  only  now  being 
paid  lip  service,  by  various  government  officials,  and 
not  much  else? 

Over  1 7,000  women  will  develop  breast  cancer  in 
1 994,  and  5,400  women  will  die  from  it.  Breast  cancer 
is  the  biggest  killer  of  women  in  the  35  to  55  age 
group.  There  is  no  known  cure,  and  the  causes  are 
uncertain.  Studies  into  risk  factors  have  been  incon- 
clusive. 

That  said,  what  does  the  public  still  need  to  learn? 

In  the  past  year,  funding  for  breast  cancer  research 
has  gone  up  by  150  per  cent,  thanks  to  the  lobby 
efforts  of  women 's  organizations  across  the  country. 
Previously,  the  disease  was  severely  underfunded 
and  researched  by  the  national  cancer  establishment. 

While  more  funds  are  being  directed  towards 
research  areas,  the  findings  may  not  be  available  for 
years.  Early  detection  and  education  are  the  main 
strategies  for  fighting  breast  cancer  now. 

Who's  at  Risk? 

There  is  no  typical  case  of  breast  cancer,  research- 
ers say. 

"Breast  cancer  is  unique  to  every  woman,"  said 
Christina  Barrett,  director  of  the  Breast  Centre  and 
Ambulatory  Chemotherapy  Unit  at  Women's  Col- 
lege Hospital.  "Why  one  woman  does  really  well  and 
another  woman  gets  a  recurrence  is  very  individual- 
ized." 

According  to  a  fact  sheet  released  by  the  Canadian 
Breast  Cancer  Foundation,  risk  factors  include  a 
woman '  s  age  and  a  history  of  breast  cancer  among  her 
female  relatives.  If  a  woman  has  her  first  child  after 
age  35,  her  chance  of  getting  breast  cancer  is  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  woman  who  gives  birth 
before  age  19. 

Estrogen  supplements  have  been  under  study,  but 
there  is  no  consensus  as  to  whether  birth  control  or 
post-menopausal  treatment  is  responsible,  or  even  if 
the  hormone  has  a  role  at  all.  What' s  known  for  sure 
is  that  the  disease  predominantly  affects  women  past 
the  age  of  40. 


Funding  and  Research 

Wi  th  so  1  i  ttle  kno  wn ,  research  into  breast  cancer  is 
becoming  a  burgeoning  medical  field.  A  series  of 
initiatives  are  giving  new  stature  to  this  relatively 
underfunded  area  of  research. 

Most  significant  is  the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer 
Research  Initiative.  The  initiative  was  launched  over 
a  year  ago  as  a  partnership  of  the  Canadian  Cancer 
Society,  National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada,  Health 
Canada  and  the  Medical  Research  Council.  Louise 
Liao,  research  program  directorof  the  initiative,  said 
it  will  award  S6.8  million  in  research  grants  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Liao  said  that,  Canada- wide,  $30  million  have  been 
allocated  to  research,  with  $20  million  from  the 
federal  government  and  $  1 0  million  from  NCIC.  The 
Canadian  Cancer  Society  plans  to  raise  an  additional 
$15  million  from  corporate  donations.  Other  non- 
governmental organizations,  like  the  Canadian  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation,  also  contribute  funds.  Money  is 
also  directed  to  breast  screening,  information  ex- 
change between  Canadian  researchers,  treatment  and 
care.  As  well,  a  pilot  project  to  get  an  inventory  of  the 
research  going  on  in  Ontario  was  launched  last  year 


by  the  B  ayvie  w  Regional  CancerCentre  at  Sunny  brook 
Hospital. 

And  in  June,  U  of  T  and  Women's  College 
Hospital  announced  that  two  research  chairs  have 
been  set  up,  one  for  women's  health  in  general,  and 
one  to  deal  with  breast  cancer. 

"It  will  focus  on  breast  cancer  in  its  broadest 
sense,"  said  Arnold  Aberman,  U  of  T  dean  of 
medicine.  The  focus  of  the  research  will  depend  on 
the  chosen  researcher's  area  of  expertise. 

Patricia  Stoddart,  vice-president  of  medical  surgi- 
cal programs  at  Women's  College,  said  that  the 
recruitment  forboth  chairs  should  be  done  in  12  to  18 
months.  She  said  the  hospital  will  launch  a  $20 
million  capital  campaign  to  further  fund  the  chair. 
Those  involved  say  they  want  to  attract  prestigious 
medical  scientists  to  the  breast  cancer  field. 

"We're  hoping  to  recruit  some  bigwig,"  said 
Stephanie  Oldfield,  a  research  assistant  in  medical 
oncology  at  Women's  College. 

Liao  said  that  although  funding  for  breast  cancer 
research  in  Canada  has  gone  up  over  the  past  year, 
there  are  still  concerns  it  isn't  enough. 

"I  think  there's  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  money  that 


ought  to  go  into  breast  cancer.  I'm  not  here  to  say 
which  cancers  get  the  money.  All  cancer  research  is 
underfunded,"  said  Liao. 

U  of  T' s  Aberman  agrees  that  all  cancer  research 
could  be  better  funded.  Breast  cancer  has  benefited 
from  some  good  publicity  lately,  he  said. 

"We  need  more  money  in  virtually  every  area  of 
research.  Breast  cancer  now  has  a  very  high  visibil- 
ity," said  Aberman. 

Also,  Liao  points  out,  findings  obtained  in  breast 
cancer  research  can  apply  tocancer  in  general,  making 
breast  cancer  research  all  the  more  profitable. 

However,  the  cancer  establishment  has  tradition- 
ally neglected  breast  cancer  research,  says  Michael 
Wosnick,  director  of  research  programs  for  NCIC. 

"It  is  hard  to  pin  down  exact  numbers  [of  funds 
allocated  to  breast  cancer  research],"  says  Wosnick. 

"In  the  past,  something  between  minimally  5  and 
10  per  cent  of  funds  [for  cancer  research]  went 
towards  projects  very  clearly  delineated  as  brea.st 
cancer  research." 

Aberman  and  Liao  agree  that  activism  among 
women  is  largely  the  reason  why  more  funds  are 
being  directed  to  breast  cancer  now. 


ONE  WOMAN'S  BATTLE  WITH 
BREAST  CANCER 


Statistics  say  one  in  nine  women  in  Canada  will  develop  breast  cancer  before 
they're  55.  Chances  are,  you  or  someone  you  know  will  develop  the  disease. 
When  it  hits  home,  it  will  break  your  heart. 

My  mother's  best  friend  was  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  last  year.  Carol 
Kolb  has  been  part  of  my  mother's  life  since  she  moved  to  Toronto  in  the  late 
1 960' s.  A  permanent  fixture  in  our  family  unit,  my  first  memories  of  Carol  are 
ones  of  laughter,  warmth  and  love.  More  like  sisters  than  friends,  they  did 
everything  together.  There  was  a  time  where  you  never  saw  one  without  the 
other. 

When  Carol  went  into  hospital  for  minor  surgery,  to  remove  a  cyst  in  her 
breast,  we  were  concerned,  but  not  overly.  The  doctors  had  assured  her,  and 
us,  that  the  cyst  was  benign.  There  was  nothing  to  worry  about. 

It  wasn't  until  Carol  got  out  of  surgery  that  she  was  told  that  what  she  had 
was  more  than  a  cyst.  What  she  had  was  a  malignant  tumor,  or  stage  one  breast 
cancer. 

"When  I  came  out  of  surgery  and  I  was  told  il  was  cancer,  it  really  didn' t  come 
as  a  great  shock,"  said  Carol. 

"It  didn't  hit  me  then.  It  wasn't  until  a  few  weeks  afterwards  that  I  realized 
I  had  cancer,  and  it  wasn't  going  away." 

What  hit  home  was  the  reaction  of  Carol's  friends  and  family  upon  their 
learning  of  her  disease. 

"I  went  out  for  dinner,  with  my  husband,  soon  after  I  started  the  chemotherapy 
treatments.  We  were  talking  about  my  illness,  and  for  me,  it  was  the  first  time 
Isaidto  him,  'I  have  breast  cancer,'  not,  'I  had  breast  cancer.'  He  yelled  at  me 
and  said,  'you  do  not  have  breast  cancer'  and  burst  into  tears.  That's  when  he 
fell  apart,"  said  Carol. 

Carol  has  just  finished  a  gruelling  six  months  of  chemotherapy  and  25 
treatments  of  radiation. 

"The  actual  process  of  radiation  was  no  big  deal.  But  going  to  the  Bay  view 


Regional  cancer  Treatment  Centre  every  day  for  25  days  was  emotionally 
draining.  I  had  become  a  cancer  patient,"  said  Carol. 

The  radiation  treatments  went  well  for  Carol.  It  wasn't  until  the  treatments 
were  finished,  that  the  side  effects  took  hold. 

"I  developed  an  open  wound  underneath  my  breast,  on  my  ribcage,  that  would 
not  heal.  This  was  an  emotional  time  for  me.  I  became  nauseous,  my  mouth  was 
always  dry,  I  gained  weight  and  lost  a  lot  of  my  hair,"  she  said. 

"It' s  at  night  when  I  take  the  wig  off  and  look  in  the  mirror  that  I  say  to  myself, 
'Look  what  this  disease  has  done  to  me,'"  said  Carol.  "But  they  tell  me  it's  a 
small  price  I'm  paying  for  a  chance  at  a  future." 

There  are  no  guarantees  in  this  cancer  business,  says  Carol.  But  once,  only 
once,  she  said  it  would  be  nice  if  she  could  hear  something  positive  about  her 
condition  from  her  team  of  doctors. 

"Can't  they  just  give  me  any  hope?  I  asked  my  radiologist  and  he  tells  me 
there  are  no  guarantees.  They  say  very  little  that  you  can  grab  onto  and  reach 
out  for  hope.  My  oncologist,  my  surgeon  and  my  radiologist  just  keep  on  saying 
there  are  no  guarantees.  That' s  something  a  cancer  patient  hates  to  hear,"  said 
Carol. 

With  a  lack  of  comfort  in  the  medical  community,  Carol  says  her  main  source 
of  support  comes  from  her  female  friends. 

"Women  are  the  best  support  group  going.  I  had  strangers,  other  women, 
calling  me  to  tell  me  they  knew  what  I  was  going  through  and  that  they  were 
here  to  help.  Only  women  would  do  that  for  other  women .  I  can '  t  i  magine  a  man 
doing  that,"  she  said. 

Right  now,  Carol  only  asks  for  one  thing,  that  those  around  her  stay  strong 
and  keep  their  tears  to  themselves. 

"I  don't  want  anyone  else  falling  apart  around  me.  I  want  to  be  the  one  to  do 
that.  I  can' t  have  them  leaning  on  my  shoulders  now.  I  need  to  lean  on  theirs." 

Tanya  Talaga 
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are  continuously  recruiting  for: 

Phone  Representatives 
Bilingual  (French/English)  Individuals 
Data  Entry 
Customer  Service 
Brokerage/Financial  Services 

Lots  of  clerical  assignments  on  a  daily  basis 

(Secretarial,  Data  Entry,  Word  Pro,  Reception,  etc.) 

Check  the  one  that's  right  for  you! 

Keith  Bagg  Personnel/Temporary  Services  has  been  providing  quahty  staff  to 
reputable  firms  in  the  greater  Toronto  area  for  over  23  years.  All  of  our  work  takes 
place  with  pre-quaUfied  clients  in  good  working  environments.  Our  temporary  staflF 
are  given  the  following  benefits: 

/  Guaranteed  Hourly  Rates  ✓  Weekly  Pay  /  Training  /  Vacation  Pay 

To  set  up  an  immediate  personalized  appomtment,  please  call: 
Janice  Kendal 
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Keith  Bagg  Temporary  Services 
Phone:  (43.6)  863-1800  ext.  209 
Fax:  (416)  863-1824 


VOLUNTEER  WITH 
US 


The  UNIVERSnY  OF  ID  Am)  SEXUAL  EDUCATION  AND 
PEER  COUNSELLING  CENTRE  invites  you  to  become  paH  of 
a  dynamic  group  of  volunteer  peer  counsellors. 
We  are  currently  looking  for  individuals  interested  in  being 
trained  as  peer  counseuers.  Ym  will  be  asked  to  staff  our 
counselling  line  and  drop4n  centre  for  a  minimum  of  3  hours 
per  week.  No  experience  necessary,  extensive  training  will 
will  be  provided.  Everyone  is  welcome  to  apply,  ability  to 
speak  a  second  language  is  a  definite  plus. 

If  interested,  fill  out  an  application  form 
and  return  it  to  our  office  by  October  5. 
Forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Centre 
at  42A  St.  George  St.  (the  coach 
house  behind  42  St  George,  nextio^ 
IheX^sity).  CaU  591-7949  for 
more  information. 

The  U  of  T  Sexual  Education  Centre  is  a  student  run  organization  dedicated  to 
promoting  positl\/e  and  healthy  perspectives  on  sexuality  to  the  U  of  T  community. 
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So  docs  Wosnick.  Women  have 
mobilized  the  government  to  fund 
more  and  be  aware,  he  says. 

"I  think  women  of  Canada  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that 
[increased  funding]." 

Detection 

Until  research  provides  a  cure, 
early  detection  remains  a  wom- 
an's best  chances  for  survival. 
Breast  self-examinations  on  aregu- 
lar  basis  are  painless,  take  little 
time,  and  can  save  your  life. 
Monthly  breast  exams  are  the  only 
way  to  notice  slight  changes  in 
breast  tissue. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  can- 
cers arc  detected  because  of  a  sus- 
picious mass  or  lump,  usually  dis- 
covered by  the  patient.  But, a  can- 
cerous tumor  in  the  breast  is  not 
always  detected  as  an  obvious 
over-sized  lump  noticeable  to  sight 
and  touch.  It  could  be  slight  dim- 
pling in  the  skin,  discharge  from 
the  nipple,  or  a  change  noticeable 
only  on  a  mammogram. 

The  challenge  is  in  educating 
women  of  all  ages.  This  means 
clearing  upconfusion  already  sur- 
rounding breast  cancer. 

The  Breast  Centre  at  Women's 
College  provides  assessment, 
treatment  procedures  and  support 
groups,  as  well  as  doing  research. 

Barrett  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  asking  questions,  and  of 
realizing  many  factors  arc  involved 
in  diagnosing  each  cancer  case. 

"Where  education  is  required  is 


that  there  isn't  just  one  type  of 
cancer,"  Barrett  said. 

It  is  misleading  to  believe  that 
having  no  family  history  of  breast 
cancer  makes  you  totally  safe,  re- 
searchers say. 

"The  two  risk  factors  that  have  any 
kind  of  statistical  significance  arc 
gender  and  age,"  Liao  said.  Other 
factors  are  unclear,  including  he- 
redity. 

At  most,  10  per  cent  of  breast 
cancers  can  be  traced  directly  to 
heredity,  says  Liao. 

"There  are  several  breast  cancer 
genes,  not  just  one,"  she  said. 

But  the  significance  of  age  as  a 
factor  is  good  news  for  young 
women.  According  to  Liao,  the 
statistic  of  one  in  nine  women 
getting  the  disease  applies  over  a 
woman'sentire  life,  if  she  lives  to 
be  85. 

"Younger  women  may  feel  they 
are  at  greater  risk  than  they  actually 
are,"  said  Jay  Laverdurc,  a  mem- 
ber of  Breast  Cancer  Action, 
Montreal.  "There  is  so  much  out 
there  in  the  media  and  magazines 
every  month,  it  seems...  People  are 
attempting,  but  probably  aren't 
reaching  everyone." 

Liao  says  the  message  often 
doesn't  seem  to  be  getting  across. 

"What  we're  very  poor  about  is 
disseminating  information.  Wc 
have  a  lot  of  information .  We  can 
tell  women  over  and  over  to  do 
monthly  breast  self-exams,  hut  ii 
doesn't  help  if  we  don't  reach 
everyone,"  said  Liao. 
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Considering 
a  career  in 
Information 
Technology 
Consulting? 


Information  Session 

•  Monday,  October  3rd 
4  to  6  p.m. 

•  Debates  Room,  Hart  House 

•  Refreshments  Available 

•  Business,  Computer  Science  and 
Engineering  students  welcome! 

ACCIS  Form  Deadline:  October  12, 1994 


Pirice  Tfhterhouse 


Investigation  and 
Treatment 

Once  a  suspicious  lump  or  breaslchange  has  been  (klccted,  the  next 
step  is  to  detennine  if  it  is  cancer.  And  if  it  is  cancer,  what  type  is 
it  and  to  what  extent  has  it  spread. 

Physical  examination  can  reveal  characteristics  thai  may  or  may 
not  be  more  consistent  with  malignancy.  RiysicaJ  examination  ai  so 
includes  feeling  the  lymph  nodes,  looking  for  possible  spread  of  a 
cancer. 

Another  method  of  examination  is  a  mammogram,  an  X-ray  of 
the  biEasi,  which  is  used  to  beaerdefine  the  extent  of  He  abnormality 
and  to  lodcfor  other  previously  undetected  lesions.  The  aj^iearancc 
of  a  mass  on  a  mammogram  can  also  be  morc  or  less  suggestive  of 
cancer. 

TJltimaiely.  a  biopsy  is  needed  to  definitively  determine  if  the 
abnormality  is  benign  or  malignant .  A  sample  of  tissue  taken  with 
a  needle  can  be  sufficient  for  diagnosis.  Howe%'er,  often  a  larger 
amtxmt  of  tissue  may  need  to  be  removed  surgically  for  micnjscopic 
examinaliwi.  Usually  thiscan  be  done  as  day  surg<3y,  with  the  tissue 
sent  for  a  "frozen  section"  yielding  a  diagnosis  in  minutes. 

If  the  diagnosis  is  cancer,  microscopic  examination  of  ite  tumor 
is  done  to  determine  the  cell  type  and  tbcpresenceorlackof  certain 
hormonereceptors.'nvis  information  will  inpart  determine  the  type 
of  therapy  that  will  be  considered. 

The  stage  ot  extent  of  spread  of  the  cancer  will  afso  need  to  be 
determined,  since  again  treatment  options  differ  depending  on  the 
extent  of  the  disease. 

Lymph  nodes  are  usually  removed  and  examined  to  look  for 
tumor  invasion.  Additional  investigations  such  as  CT  scans  (serial 
X-rays  of  a  section  of  the  body)  and  bone  scans  (looking  for  bone 
abnormalities)  arc  used  to  look  for  sites  of  distant  sfwcad,  including 
the  liver,  lungs,  bone  and  brain. 

If  the  tumor  is  divScrete  and  confined  to  the  breast,  it  can  be 
removed  surgically  in  its  entirety.  Depending  on  the  size,  only  a 
lump  (lumpectomy)  or  a  larger  portion  of  breast  tissue  (partial 
mastectomy)  plus  lymph  nodescan  be  removed.  Furthertreatment 
with  radiation  may  be  given  to  the  nemaining  area  to  help  reduce  local 
rccujTcncc,  although  it  docs  not  change  overall  survival  rates. 

Chemotherapy  with  certain  medications  and  hormonal  therapy 
are  then  usually  offered.  Although  these  therapies  can  have  signifi- 
cant s  ideeffects,  paniculariy  chemotherapy ,  there  is  good  evidence 
that  they  prolong  survival  tinte. 

If  the  cancer  has  spread  to  surrounding  areas,  the  prognosis 
worsens  significantly.  If  the  disease  is  extensive,  surgery  may  no 
longer  be  a  useful  option.  Radiation  therapy,  chemotherapy  and 
hormone  therapy  would  become  the  primary  choices  in  treatment. 

John  Teshima 
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TERMINAL  VELOCrTY(AA) 
THX  DOLBY  DIGITAL  8:00-10:30 

NATURAL  BORN  KILLERS  (R) 
DOLBY  DIGrrAL7:45-10:15 

CLEAR  &  PRESENT  DANGER(AA)7:15-10 
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Music 


Slavic,  Balkan,  Croatian,  &  Celtic 


Have  a  facinating  encounter 
with  old  traditional  music  of 
the  European  people.  Join  us 
at  the  HangaR  with  the 


Yorgi  Quartet 


October  26,  at  8  pm 


$5.00 
Tickets  at 
the  door 
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OnCampus  is  an  advertis- 
ing supplement  paid  for 
by  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 
It  appears  as  an  insert  in 
the  Varsity  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  month. 
Recognized  campus  clubs 
or  non-profit  student  ser- 
vice organizations  may 
request  advertising  free  of 
charge  by  calling  Mike 
Rusek,  Clubs  Officer  at 
978-4911. 
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SAC  By-Elections  (Oct.  6) 
Red  &  Blue  Bowl  (Oct.  6) 
Alcohol  Awareness  Week  (Oct.  17-21)  □ 
Homecoming  9T4  (Oct.  21  &  22)  □ 
FREE  everything  events  dl 
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BLIJIi: 

Needs  You!!! 

The  Blue  Crew  isUofT's 
Spirit  Committee.  They 
were  at  Orientation  9T4, 
leading  the  Bloor  Blockade 
and  Parade.  They  are  at 
football  games  and  various 
other  varsity  sports. 
They  are  looking  for  more 
spirit  recruits  to  join  up  and 
help  cheers  us  all  on  to 
victory.  Please  contact  the 
Blue  Crew  at  978-4911, 
ext.  233  and  leave  your 
name  &  number. 

The  Revolution 
Continues.... 
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Without  Sandra  we  're  nothing 

Sandra  Bernhard  revels  in  her  multi-media  persona 


by  Erin  O'Brien 
Varsity  Staff 

Admittedly,  she  is  the  perfect  Warhol 
package.  Big  Hair,  Big  Personality  and 
a  very  Big  Mouth. 

"My  father  is  a  proctologist  and  my 
mother  is  an  abstract  artist.  That's  the 
way  I  see  the  world,"  announces 
Sandra  Bernhard,  patron  saint  of  the 
orally-fixated,  in  her  concert  film  IV/t/j- 
ouf  You,  I'm  Nothing.  Her  manifesto 
positions  her  perfectly:  scary  bright, 
subversive,  ultra-sexual,  dangerously 
bored,  too  other,  too  much.  Besides, 
for  most  men,  she's  just  too  damn  tall. 

One  need  only  remember  Phranc, 
thejewish  lesbian  folksinger,  to  appre- 
ciate how  closely  the  threat  of  utter 
obscurity  has  followed  on  Bernhard's 
heels  throughout  her  career.  Piece- 
meal publicity  over  the  last  decade 
had  her  banished  to  subordinate 
clauses  in  articles  on  M*****a  (her  ex- 
best  friend).  But  Bernhard  has  circled 
the  entertainment  industry  long 
enough  to  develop  both  a  deliciously 
jaded  persona  and  an  inside  knowl- 
edge of  who's  doing  who  to  rival  gos- 
sip columnist  Liz  Smith. 

Believe  itornot,  Sandra  is  brilliant  in 
her  own  multi-media  way,  with  an 
array  of  complimentary  products  that 
creates  layer-upon-layer  of  the  infa- 
mous persona  which  gay  people  cher- 
ish as  a  complex  inside  joke.  The  in- 
joke  is  now  out  of  the  closet,  and 
Bernhard  is  final  ly  achieving  a  market- 
able appeal  without  diluting  her  act  or 
her  image  in  any  way. 

In  person,  Bernhard  is  disconcert- 
ingly gracious  and  diplomatic,  sailing 
smoothly  through  a  myriad  of  ill-in- 
formed and  intrusive  questions  at  her 
press  conference  at  the  Four  Seasons 
inToronto.  Reporters  reserve  a  special 
fear  for  face-to-face  interviews  with 
Bernhard  and  Grace  Jones,  two  women 
whose  very  names  elicit  mental  im- 
ages of  a  hapless  entertainment  writer 
being  stapled  to  the  wall  and  disem- 
bowelled. As  Sandra  replies  tocharges 
of  frightening  David  Letterman,  "Ab- 
solutely. He  was  projecting  fear  and 
insecurity  of  what  I  might  do  to  him." 
And  Letterman  was  safely  ensconced 


on  national  television. 

She  teeters  into  the  Seasons'Orange 
Room  promptly  at  1  p.m.  on  multi- 
inch  heels,  wearing  a  tiny  black  cock- 
tail dress  and  a  dangly  gold  necklace. 
Outside,  the  late  summer  sun  is  bright 
and  strong.  Appropriately,  the  Orange 
Room  has  no  windows,  for  Bernhard 
is  the  consummate  creature  of  the 
night:  a  shiny,  reflective  thing  pro- 
jected from  the  disco  ballsof  our  minds. 

The  oh-so-world-weary  press 
crowd  cannot  help  itself:  our  huge 
grins  split  the  room  right  open.  Sandra 
grins  back  knowingly  and  purrs  a  kind 
"hello"  into  her  mike,  all  encouraging 
schoolmarm  and  vamp.  She  is  the 
archetypal  degenerate  Girl  Guide 
leader  who  gets  yanked  out  of  her  job 
by  the  fascist  PTA  people,  but  you 
remember  her  as  the  kindest,  most 
understanding  adult  you  ever  met. 
After  all,  her  mandate  is  "to  provide 
direct  answers  to  confused  questions." 

Bernhard  is  articulate  and  comfort- 
able in  her  posh  surroundings,  the 
consummate  doctor's  daughter,  as  she 
carefully  steers  discussion  away  from 
her  personal  life  and  on  to  her  work. 
True  Bernhard  lovers  know,  however, 
that  The  Work  and  The  Life  are  one 
and  the  same.  The  title  of  her  1992 
concert  tour,  "Giving  Till  it  Hurts,"  is 
certainly  apt. 

Bernhard  is  destined  for  misunder- 
standing, as  she  well  knows,  since  she 
is  not  really  an  actress,  a  singer  or  an 
author,  but  rather  a  swirling  constella- 
tion of  cultural  references.  Bernhard  is 
a  connoisseur  of  gay  culture,  acting  as 
an  arbiter  of  both  good-good  and  good- 
bad  taste.  Who  else  could  claim  "the 
fabulous  Jackie  Bouvier,"  Mary  Tyler 
Moore,  and  the  late  disco  god  Sylvester 
as  her  main  influences?  But  her  fore- 
most genius  is  comedy,  "the  common 
denominator"  of  all  her  work. 
Bernhard  likes  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  "neurotic,  desperate"  camp 
and  her  own  brand  of  self-conscious, 
controlled  irony. 

The  key  to  Bern  ha  rd's  work  i  s  to  g  i  ve 
her  the  benefit  of  the  i  ntel  lectual  doubt: 
just  rememberthat  she  finished  laugh- 
ing long  before  you  got  the  joke.  Her 
fierce  intelligence  has  been  tragically 


Did  someone  say  Madonna  was  here? 


underreported  in  shallow  media  cov- 
erage, and  the  public  often  fails  to 
recognize  that  she  is  laughing  at  you 
laughing  at  her. 

Well  worth  the  rental  charge  of 
Without  You,  I'm  Nothing  is  Sandra's 
VIP  countdown.  By  the  time  she  got  to 
the  line,  "Yasser  Arafat'sgotthe funk," 
I  could  barely  breathe,  I  was  laughing 
so  hard.  Let  her  exhort  you  to  sing 
along  to  her  really  lovely  recitals  of 
Israeli  folk  songs.  Her  deadpan  ver- 
sion of  the  torch  song  "Me  and  Mrs. 
Jones"  is  an  absolute  classic,  climax- 
ing with  Bernhard's  Declaration  of 
Liberte,  "The  sisters  are  doing  it  for 
themselves!" 

Bernhard  pouts  at  her  own  creation 
from  the  cover  of  her  new  album. 
Excuses  for  Bad  Behaviour:  Part  7, 
applyinga  final  layer  of  Paloma  Picas- 
so's "Mon  Rouge"  to  The  Lips  that  Ate 
Manhattan.  Her  moist  declaration,  "the 
revolution  will  not  be  televised,"  in 
Without  You,  I'm  Nothing  had  me 
pinned,  childlike,  to  the  couch,  trans- 
fixed with  horrorand  fascination.  "Ex- 
plorations of  unconventional  beauty," 
according  to  Bernhard,  are  what 
prompted  her  to  subject  her  "fuckin' 
killer  shape"  to  a  Playboy  spread. 

She  has,  on  occasion,  come  close  to 
martyring  herself  in  the  name  of  dis- 
mantling the  beauty  myth.  Her  role  as 
Jerry  Lewis'  obsessed  fan  in  Martin 
Scorcese's  The  King  of  Comedy  owed 
much  to  the  audience's  horror  of  her 
physicality.  The  film's  visuals  were 
unmerciful,  with  Bernhard's  crazy 
perm  boinging  back  and  forth  across 
her  head  as  she  chases  the  ugly  but  sti  1 1 
repulsed  Jerry  Lewis  through  the  streets 
of  Manhattan.  She  finally  kidnaps  the 
object  of  her  affections  and  scotch 
tapes  him  to  a  chair  in  her  apartment 
in  order  to  have  her  way  with  him.  "I 
can't  believe  I'm  going  to  kiss  you,"  the 
underwear-clad  Bernhard  mouths 
elaborately  and  wetly  into  the  camera, 
as  our  cue  to  shudder.  This  is  vulner- 
ability, folks. 

Bernhard  is  a  post-feminist  lesbian 
with  the  pan-gay  appeal  of  Marlene 
Dietrich.  Unlike  k.d.  lang  and  Melissa 
Ethridge,  Bernhard  actually  has  a  seri- 
ous following  among  gay  men,  which 
may  have  been  tradi- 
tionally stronger  than  her 
lesbian  audience.  While 
eschewing  a  manly, 
butch  appearance, 
Bernhard  is  the  most 
thoroughly  and  confus- 
ingly androgynous  per- 
former since  David 
Bowie.  Bernhard 
achieves  a  weirdly  com- 
plete suspension  of  dis- 
belief when  singing  lines 
I  ike,  "I'm  a  man  of  wealth 
and  taste,"  from  "Sym- 
pathy forthe  Devil. "Her 
drag  queen  flavour 
comes  from  the  combi- 
nation of  a  courtly,  chiv- 
alrous demeanour  with 
beautiful  women  and  a 
femmy  wardrobe  worn 
as  formally  and  artifi- 
cially as  a  uniform.  With 
the  dress  or  mini-skirt 
comes  her  RuPaulian 
impulse  toward  per- 
formance: Sandra  in 
lounge  singer  get-up  is 
so  absurd  that  only  high 
comedy  can  ensue. 

The    one  market 
Bernhard  will  likely 
never  capture  is  that  of 
the  endangered  spe- 
Ijk  cies,  the  Straight  White 

Male,  whom  she  stalks 
as  relentlessly  as  a  big- 
(Philip  Smith)  game    hunter.  The 


Say  cheese. 

SWMs  of  Sandra's  life  are  stuffed  and 
mounted,  reduced  to  stage  props  with 
lolling  tongues  and  hat-hanging  ant- 
lers. They  are  presented  as  antiques, 
and  their  pompous  claims  of  droit  de 
seigneur  are  largely  to  be  humoured, 
(between  fits  of  laughter)  as  the  sun 
finally  sets  on  their  tattered  empire. 

Sandra  easily  emasculates  her  male 
interlocutors  with  a  tough-talking  ap- 
proach to  sexuality  on  the  new  al- 
bum's "Phone  Sex."  Call  it  the  Rape  of 
the  Brewski  Men,  ladies.  Sandra'sslic- 
inganddicingoftwodim-witted,  limply 
suburban  victims  is  a  truly  great  mo- 
ment in  recording  herstory.  "You  de- 
sign software?"  asks  Sandra  with  mock 
innocence.  "I  design  hardware,  cause 
nobody's  soft  around  me."  The  meek 
propositions  of  one  guy,  articulated 
with  much  nervous  throat-clearing, 
are  dismissed  with  a  string  of 
Bernhard's  trademark  obscenities  and 
a  final,  spat-out,  witheringly  contemp- 
tuous "Darling."  You've  come  a  long 
way,  Myra  Breckenridge! 

The  vocal  stylings  of  her  comedy- 
for-the-initiated,  available  through  her 
stage  show  and  her  concert  film,  are 
endlessly  instructive  for  her  writing. 
Her  breathy  inflections  make  clueless 
conservatives  react  like  cats  dropped 
in  bathtubs,  creating  high-brainer,  gro- 
tesque humour.  Buy  Confessions  of  a 
Pretty  Ladyior  the  title,  the  photos  of 
her  family,  and  lines  like  "I  have  what 
I  would  describe  as  a  plunging  V-neck 
depression." 

Her  newest  book.  Love,  Love,  and 
Love  is  a  masterpiece,  consisting  of 
funny-sad  poetry,  recollections,  gos- 
sip and  hilarious  narratives  of  indi- 
vidual days  in  her  life.  Her  opening  six- 
page  play,  a  late  night  fight  between 
two  female  lovers,  contains  more 
emotional  truths  than  the  entire  Pen- 
guin Classics  collection.  A  fight  be- 
tween Bernhard  and  the  Type-A  su- 
pervisor of  a  fitness  club  in  Rome, 
complete  with  wonderful  typing  er- 
rors ("claf  machine"),  features  one  of 
Sandra's  thrilling  temper  tantrums. 
Some  of  her  narratives  are  gut-wrench- 
ing  explorations  of  despair  and  the 
loneliness  of  crowds,  while  others  are 
transcendent  in  their  hopefulness.  After 
the  initial  disorienting  epiphany  that 
this  woman  is  seriously  talented, Love, 


(Philip  Smith) 

Love,  and  Love  may  well  become  your 
tattered  comfort  book  read  ritually  af- 
ter lover's  quarrels,  chicly  depressing 
parties  and  nights  where  "in  the  end, 
we  all  go  home  alone."  You  need 
never  be  alone  again,  Dear  Reader. 

Though  she  does  fashionably  bored 
better  than  anyone,  Bernhard's  strength 
is  documenting  the  ugly,  embarrass- 
ing, hopeless  moments  of  love  affairs, 
told  by  a  hysterically  embittered  die- 
hard romantic.  Whether  she  remem- 
bers "sex  talk  to  someone  you  might  as 
well  have  been  stabbing  to  death," 
long-distance  phone  sex  interrupted 
by  a  hotel  operator,  or  "once  again 
giving  too  much  to  the  wrong  person," 
Sandra  is  violently  honest. 

"He  sat  I  i  ke  an  emperor  on  the  toilet 
seat,  closed  and  shiny,"  writes 
Bernhard.  "Looking  down  on  her  with 
judgment,  without  pity,  frozen  in  de- 
tachment, longing  to  be  anywhere  but 
with  her  losing  it,  self-destructive,  lost." 

The  cover  of  "You  Make  Me  Feel 
(Mighty  Real)"  on  her  new  album, 
Bernhard's  tribute  to  Sylvester,  is  one 
of  her  best  moments.  Her  opening 
soprano  evocation  of  "San  Francis- 
co's saint"  is  as  lovely  as  a  prayer,  and 
has  moved  me  to  the  brink  of  ridicu- 
lous tears  more  times  than  I  care  to 
count.  Bernhard's  reading  of  lines  like, 
"But  baby  now  you're  free  and  it's 
gonna  be  alright/cause  somewhere  in 
this  world,  you'll  find  true  love  to- 
night," transforms  her  into  a  Castro 
Street  den  mother  who  has  seen  and 
done  it  all  more  times  than  you  can 
count,  honey.  As  our  peripatetic 
cruiser  intones  on  the  magnificent 
"Who  Knew?"  "I  was  walking  down  an 
alley  in  Paris,  France/  Sweaty,  nerv- 
ous, lonely,  looking  for.. .romance." 

Eternally-springing  hope,  recogni- 
tion,childlike  excitement,  joy,  sorrow, 
loneliness,  regret,  knowing  cynicism, 
wisdom  (repeat):  Bernhard  has  cre- 
ated the  national  anthem  of  a  Queer 
Nation  in  "Mighty  Real"  through  tone 
of  voice  alone.  Virtuoso  musicianship 
is  irrelevant  here.  For  all  of  Bernhard's 
scepticism  about  New  Age,  she  is  ca- 
pable of  a  lot  of  healing.  The  trashy, 
glittery  rendition  by  Bronski  Beat  will 
likely  remain  the  club  cut  of  choice, 
butadoseofSandraaday  will  keep  the 
NRAaway. 
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Consolidated' s  business  of  informing 

Taking  the  mix  of  politics  and  music  to  tlie  masses 


Thrivin'  on  button  pushin'. 

by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Just  from  the  cover  of  Consoli- 
dated's  latest  release.  Business 
of  Punishment,  you  discover 
what  the  band's  about.  By  us- 
ing artist  Barbara  Kruger,  who 
uses  text  to  manipulate  the 
meaning  of  photographs,  Con- 
solidated take  a  popular  con- 
temporary mode,  music,  and 
manipulates  it  with  lyricstocre- 
ate  a  socio-political  forum  to 
educate  its  audience. 

Since  its  self-titled  release  in 
1 989,  Consolidated  has  stead- 
ily moved  away  from  the  indus- 
trial-dance mode  tag  to  a  more 
hip-hop  groove,  which  has  its 


own  history  of  social  aware- 
ness. 

On  their  fourth  and  latest  re- 
lease, the  band  have  fully 
merged  themselves  in  a  groove 
that  makes  you  think  as  you 
dance. 

"On  this  album  we've 
evolved  to  the  point  where  we 
don't  really  have  an  emphasis 
on  any  one  area,"  says  Adam 
Sherbourne,  during  a  recent 
phone  interview.  "The  group 
has  always  asserted  themselves 
to  be  bureaucratic  music  spe- 
cialists. We  don't  haveanyalle- 
giancetoone musical  style.  We 
were  earlier-on  marketed  as  an 
industrial-techno  group  be- 
cause we  were  distributed  by 
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an  indie  label  in  Germany  that 
specialized  in  it.  But  we  didn't 
play  rock  music  or  hip-hop. 
Instead,  people  started  to  tag  us 
more  hip-hop  on  this  album. 
It's  pretty  clear  the  group  just 
uses  music  styles  as  they  find  it, 
for  themselves  and  maybe  for 
the  audience,  and  they're  by  no 
means  limited  to  hip-hop  or 
rock  or  techno  or  experimen- 
tal. It's  just  music  and  we  play 
whatever  seems  to  fit  for  the 
moment." 

While  the  band  has  been 
exploring  music  styles,  they 
have  still  remained  socio-po- 
litical instigators,  with  a  focus 
on  women's  isssues,  such  as 
pornography  and  prostitution 
in  "No  Answer  For  A  Dancer," 
oraborlion  rights  in  "Born  Of  A 
Woman"  and  "Butyric  Acid," 
which  has  left  the  band  with  the 
tag  of  being  feminists.  "I  think 
that's  for  women  to  decide," 
answers  Sherburne.  "The  three 
of  us  consider  ourselves  pro- 
femi  n  ist  men ,  whatever  that  term 
means.  Ithinkthethree  of  usare 
definitely  trying  to  deal  with  our 
own  sexism  and  trying  to  be 
responsible  about  our  actions. 


As  far  as  being  labelled  a  femi- 
nist, I  think  that's  for  other  peo- 
ple to  make  that  observation, 
not  us." 

But  in  an  industry  that 
proudly  displays  its  sexism, 
men  taking  a  feminist  stance  are 
respected  for  their  views  while 
women  are  sneered  and  ridi- 
culed. 

"I  definitely  think  it's  per- 
ceived that  way  sometimes," 
admits  Sherburne,  "and  I  also 
feel  that  men  dealing  with  is- 
sues receive  a  'Who  the  fuck 
are  you?'  We  get  that  quite  a  bit, 
too.  The  poi  nt  is,  we  try  to  make 
it  clear  we're  dealing  from  the 
perspective  of  men's  experi- 
ence, but  trying  to  be  responsi- 
ble as  men  towards  women's 
issues.  But  you  get  all  kinds  of 
responses  —  left,  right  and  cen- 
tre —  for  taking  any  sort  of 
stance  when  you're  three  white 
hetero  men." 

In  order  to  keep  that 
perpective  clear.  Consolidated 
insist  on  self-producing  rather 
than  bringing  in  an  outside 
opinion.  "It's  a  combination  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  business,  so 
much  of  the  shit  you  have  to  I  i  ve 
with.  And  you  have  to  sort  of 
choose  or  you're  put  in  a  posi- 


tion to  make  a  choice. 

"It's  really  satisfactory  that  you 
like  the  end.  And  at  least,  even 
if  we're  not  really  happy  with  it, 
the  one  thing  we  want  to  say  is 
that  we  did  it  ourselves.  We 
challenged  ourselves  without 
them  and  allowed  nobody  else 
to  take  over  the  vision.  Our 
project  would  just  be  the  music 
itself.  And  that's  sort  of  a  luxury, 
and  a  responsibility  to  our- 
selves to  be  in  control  of  that 
aspect." 

Not  only  does  Consolidated 
challenge  themselves,  but  they 
challenge  the  audience  at  their 
shows.  With  open  mikes  creat- 
ingan  interactiveenvironment, 
audience  members  are  able 
and  encouraged  to  voice  their 
opinions,  whether  in  agreement 
with  or  against  what  the  band 
stands  for. 

"We  definitely  thrive  on  see- 
ing other  people  push  their 
buttons  and  seeing  some  kind, 
at  least  healthy  if  sometimes 
charged  exchange  of  ideas  and 
people's  opinions  on  things," 
confesses  Sherburne.  "I  do 
think  that's  very  instructive  to 
me,  and  the  group  thinks  it's  a 
really  useful  tool  of  ranging  lo- 
cal opinion  and  the  depth  of 


local  opinion,  and  wethinkthat 
other  members  of  the  audience 
can  get  a  lot  of  use  out  of  it  too. 
We  continue todo  iteitherway. 
I  don't  think  we're  just  trying  to 
taunt  —  'taunting'  people  is 
probably  a  little  bit  strong  of  a 
word,  even  for  us.  I  would  say 
trying  to  engineer  a  discussion 
is  probably  more  where  we're 
coming  from." 

Consolidated  assures  their 
audience  of  the  importance  of 
being  politically  aware  and 
voicing  one's  opinion,  whether 
it  is  politically  correct  or  not. 
Though  like-minded  bands 
have  shunned  being  tagged  a 
socio-political  band.  Consoli- 
dated recognize  themselves  as 
such. 

"I  consider  every  band  a 
socio-political  band.  Any  mu- 
sic that  I  hear,  I  feel  is  political, 
and  I  feel  that  ours  definitely  is. 
Obviously  people  have  decid- 
edly categorized  us  or  charac- 
terized us  as  'a  political  band.' 
But  I  feel  that,  even  though 
music  doesn't  change  the  world, 
I  feel  that  any  music  is  political 
and  that  it  can  influence  the 
shape  and  tastes  of  someone 
listening  to  it.  So,  yeah,  defi- 
nitely consider  us  that." 


inwards 

Excellence' 

C/^plications  are  now  being  accepted  for: 

.  JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP . 

The  $12,000  prize  is  awarded  to  a  graduating  Arts  &  Science 
or  Scarborough  Campus  student 
who  demonstrates  outstanding  academic  achievement 
and  extra-curricular  leadership. 

^Deadline  for  Applications: 
12  Noon,  Thursday  December  22, 1994 


For  further  information  contact  your  college  registrar  or 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development 
2 1  King's  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor.  Tel:  978-6536  or  978-4258 
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Russian  nihilism  and  the  generation 
gap  infuse  Walker's  Nothing  Sacred 


by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 

Randy  Hughson  is  a  nervous 
guy.  Fidgety  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  interview,  he  feels 
his  jitters  result  from  his  latest 
acting  role  in  Nothing  Sacred. 

"This  show  is  a  really  big 
gamble,"  he  explains.  "A  lot  is 
riding  on  it." 

Originally  from  Kingston, 
Hughson  has  been  based  in 
Toronto  for  six  years,  having 
worked  with  every  major  thea- 
tre company  in  the  city.  He  has 
performed  in  Body  and  Soul  at 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille, 
Crackwalker  at  the  Tarragon, 
and  Of  the  Fields  Lately  at  the 
Canadian  Stage  Company. 
Combined  with  many  other 
national  theatre  credits, 
Hughson  has  quite  a  resume. 
So  it's  surprising  he  is  worried. 

"It's  not  myself  that  I'm  wor- 
ried about,  it's  how  the  whole 
show  is  going  to  be  taken.  Itcan 
be  pretty  heavy  at  times,"  he 
notes. 

The  heaviness  of  Nothing 
Sacred,  based  upon  Turgenev's 
Fathers  and  Sons,  centres 
around  nihilism  and  its  impact 
on  one  family.  "The  play  is  about 
the  breaking  down  of  traditions 
within  this  social  structure, 
about  barriers  between  genera- 
tions, about  the  spirit  of  youth 
and  idealism.  It  centres  around 
the  character  that  I  play, 
Bazarov,  who  is  a  nihilist." 


The  whole  idea  of  nihilism 
permeates  the  play.  Bazarov  has 
recently  graduated  from  uni- 
versity in  St.  Petersburg  and  has 
travelled  with  his  classmate, 
Arkady  (played  by  David  Storch) 
to  Arkady's  family  farm. 

"It  is  set  in  1 868,  pre-revolu- 
tionary  Russia,  in  a  rural  farm- 
ing community  where  there  is 
still  the  traditional  social  struc- 
ture of  serfs  and  owners,  coun- 
try barons  and  things  like  this 
still  existed,  a  certain  hierarchy 
in  terms  of  economics,  few  peo- 
ple had  the  land,  few  people 
had  the  money." 

Within  this  environment, 
Bazarov  becomes  a  fuse  in  the 
family  structure,  and  thus  an 
anti-hero.  He  declares  war  on 
everything  that  is  important  at 
that  time:  aristocracy,  religion, 
and  all  formsof  liberalism.  He  is 
a  cata  lyst  for  the  rest  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  play,  especially  the 
uncle,  Paval,  played  by  Eric 
Peterson,  who  clings  firmly  to 
the  past,  its  traditions  and  its 
structures.  But  Bazarov  disman- 
tles even  the  love  for  Anna 
(played  by  Sonja  Smits)  that  has 
come  to  dominate  his  life. 

"Bazarov  conducts  himself 
by  what  is  actually  useful,  and 
i  s  not  i  nf  I  uenced  by  extremes  of 
class  or  tradition  because  they 
mean  absolutely  nothing  to 
him,"  Hughson  points  out.  "He 
loves  Russia,  and  Russia  only, 
and  he  sees  the  changes  that 
are  goi  ng  to  come  with  the  revo- 


lution  and  he  enacts  it  within 
this  family  in  a  small  way." 

A  "loose  adaptation,"  the  play 
varies  from  the  original  text  in 
the  telling  of  the  story:  the  plot 
is  the  same,  the  characters  have 
the  same  depth,  but  the  story  is 
rounded  out  with  George  F. 
Walker's  brilliant  use  of  satire 
and  irony. 

Th  is  was  Hughson's  first  time 
working  with  playwright/co-di- 
rector  George  F.  Walker  and 
co-director  of  Green  Thumb 
Theatre  in  Vancouver.  "Work- 
ing with  the  playwright  can  be 
very  useful.  The  bottom  line  is 
always,  'Well,  he  wrote  it,  so  he 
must  know.'" 

"But  it's  wonderful  to  see 
George  crossing  over  into  profit 
theatre  spaces.  It's  about  time 
that  we  start  celebrating  Cana- 
dian artists." 

It's  true  that  outside  of  the 
subsidized  theatre  companies, 
little  support,  financial  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  given  to  local 
artists.  But  Nothing  Sacred  is  a 
timely  piece,  and  the  play  itself 
speaks  volumes.  The  bundle  of 
ideologies  that  surface  '\r\Noth- 
ing Sacred,  the  Russian  nation- 
alism and  deconstructionism, 
resemble  many  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  confused  Canadian 
character. 

"The  show  will  be  quite  rel- 
evant to  Toronto  audiences," 
Hughson  states  emphatically, 
"as  communication  is  not  one 
of  this  city's  strong  points.". 


A  sassy  Randy  Hughson  as  Bazarov. 


Manipulating  all  that  is  really  sacred 

Every  once  in  a  while  a  piece  of  tlieatre  comes  along  that  is  good  -  very  good 


by  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

Nothing  is  sacred. Nothing.  Not 
friendship.  Not  politics.  Not 
Love. 

Anything  you  believe  in  is 
situational.  Friendsare  forsaken 
for  love.  Love  can  be  used  for 
politics.  Politics  isthe  most  fickle 
of  all. 

Yet  somewhere  in  all  this 
mess  George  F.  Walker  finds 


human  decency,  honesty,  and 
comedy. 

Based  on  a  130  year-old 
no ve I ,  Fa f/iers  anc/Sons  by  I  va n 
Turgenev,  Nothing  Sacred 
brings  to  the  stage  what  can 
on  ly  be  described  as  the  perfect 
mix.  There  is  passionate  politi- 
cal struggle,  a  dashing  roman- 
tic leading  man,  a  powerful  and 
sexy  woman  with  a  political 
agenda  of  her  own,  and  full- 
out,  wide-open  hilarity. 


Always  regarded  for  the  hon- 
esty of  h  i  s  d  i  a  logue,  Wa  I  ker  does 
notdisappoint.  In  particuiarthe 
character  of  Bazarov  (Randy 
Hughson)  speaks  with  a  blunt 
truthfulness  that  is  disturbing 
for  both  the  other  characters 
and  the  audience. 

Notably  absent  from  the 
script  are  the  excessive  sexual 
innuendoes  and  profanity  so 
often  used  to  grab  audience 
attention.  Instead,  Walker  uses 


Hey,  all  you  theological  film  fans. 
We  still  have  1 5  passes  for: 

. .  .And  God  Spoke 

Screening  to  take  place 
Monday,  October  3  @  7:30  PM 
at  the  Carlton  Cinemas 

Just  drop  by  the  Varsity  at  44  St.  George 
St.  and  tell  us  what  God  said. 


a  powerful  balance  of  bold 
honesty  and  poetic  metaphor: 
the  latter  predominantly  com- 
ingfromBazarov'syoungfriend 
Arkady  (David  Storch). 

Enrichingthis  verbal  master- 
piece are  frequent  splashes  of 
slapstick.  A  duel  to  the  death 
with  neither  party  trying,  or  a 
whipping  session  with  both 
members  co-operating,  give  a 
lively  visual  element  to  the  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  the  story  of  two  young 
men  returning  home  for  the 
summer  after  finishing  school 
inthecity.  Bazarov,  a  student  of 
medicine,  tries  to  rally  his  fel- 
low students  and  the  country 
folk  into  revolution  against  the 
aristocracy.  His  best  friend, 
Arkady,  finds  himself  caught 
between  the  passionatedreams 
of  a  new  tomorrow  and  the 
morals  of  his  land-owning  fam- 
ily. 

But  more  importantly,  it  isthe 
story  of  people,  whatthey  value 
and  what  they  will  sacrifice. 
Arkady,  a  recent  university 
graduate,  has  to  answer  the  re- 
curring question,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  your  life?"  as 
asked  by  his  best  friend,  the 
woman  he  loves,  and  his  father. 


Arkady's  father  (David  Fox) 
has  his  own  reasons  for  chal- 
lenging society's  values,  and 
his  Uncle  Pavel  (Eric  Peterson) 
spends  the  play  somewhere 
between  minor  self-delusion 
and  complete  lunacy. 

Foralltheirconfusions,  these 
two  older  men  have  a  serious 
side.  Late  in  the  production  they 
provide  a  very  quiet,  poignant 
image.  Sitting  in  a  dark  forest 
beneath  a  full  moon,  they  con- 
template the  coming  of  a  new 
generation,  the  changing  of  their 
world  and  what  will  be  left  for 
the  two  of  them. 

Bazarov  believes  the  older 
generation  should  be  left  to  fade 
away,  for  they  represent  no 
threatto  his  nihilistic  plans.  But 
Arkady  sees  the  strength  in  his 


father,  and  believes  the  older 
generation  should  be  taught  and 
included  in  the  revolution.  This 
generation  gap  is  but  one  more 
personal  element  in  the  politi- 
cal struggle. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about 
the  multiple  levels  that/Vof/7/ng 
Sacred  works  on,  or  about  how 
the  simple  staging  gives  focus 
to  the  text,  or  how  a  story  about 
a  generation  gap  from  another 
country  written  over  a  hundred 
years  before  I  was  born  has  a 
pertinence  that  is  both  surpris- 
ing and  heartwarming.  But  it 
would  be  incongruentto  lavish 
long-winded  praise  on  a  script 
that  is  all  the  stronger  for  its 
economy  of  words. 

Truly,  this  is  a  play  that  must 
be  seen,  heard,  and  listened  to. 


T.O.  Leather 

Buy  one  university  "Varsity"  leather 
jacket  and  get  a  hand  crafted  leather  belt  - 
retailed  at  $30.00  -  Free! 

T.O.  Leather  Fashion  Ltd. 
116 A  Spadlna  Ave. 
Toronto  367-4663 

CHEAPEST  UNIVERSITY  JACKETS  IN  TOWN 


68  Scollard  St.  964-2666 


1 1/2  Price  Hair  SERVICE 

I  Cut/Blow  48-  for  you  24.00 

.  Perms  64-  for  you  32.00 

I  Hilites-  TOcap  for  you  35.00 

I  85-foil  for  you  42.50 

off  Aesthetic  Services 
\    U  of  T  StutMents  only  with  I.D. 

y/alia  Mon.  -  F'ri.  only! 


1995  GRADS 

Quality  Portraits  by 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  SINCE  1915 

Take  advantage  of  Special  Student 
Rates ...  by  calling  us  NOW  at 

925-2222 

$10  off  Sitting  Pee  Price  witli  this  Ad 

200  DAVENPORT  RD. 
(AT  AVENUE  ROAD) 


I  Your  parents  say  you  never  write.  Send  'em  this  ad.  | 


r 


Dear  Parental  Units, 

Well,  things  here  at 
for  


{   U  N  I  \  1-  R  S  I  T  V   N  A  M  t  } 


{   H  A  RUh  ST   C  (J  II  RS  K  ] 


.  Just  todav. 


^  [  ToiiGHKST  Prof} 

speed.  Fast.  That  s  why  I  want  a  Compaq  Presario. 


are  just  great.  Except 
said  I  better  get  up  to 


In  fact. 


[  Current  Flame} 


insists  on  it.  He/ she  says  Presario 


comes  with  all  the  software  I'll  need  already  pre-installed. 
It  sets  up  in  minutes.  And  it  s  real  easy.  So  I  cov^^  he  using  this 
computer  right  away,  instead  of  w  asting  time 
figuring  out  how  to  use  a  computer. 


I  even  asked 


aboi 


{   COMFUTFR   N'KRn   Df)WN   Th  V    HaII  } 

Presario  and  she/he  savs  Fortune  magazine 


lit  ^  I 


has  named  it  a  Product  of  the  Year;  With  a  ^  .  ,  ^^^^^'M^^im^m 

killer  3 -year  warranty,"  their  24-hour  suppoi  l  '  ^^^-Kh 


hotline,  and  a  price  of  just_ 
Presario  could  really  help  me  succeed  here  at 


{  Sfck  YouK  Compaq  DtALtR} 


,  the  Compaq 


{  School  Nickname} 

Which  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  flunking  out  and 


lecommi 


Mom's  Worst  Nightmare} 


don't  you  think? 


Love. 


{  Pet  Name  Thev  Called  You  When  You  Were  Six} 


P.S.:  Any  contribution  to  my  continued  success  would  be  much  appreciated. 
For  your  convenience,  I  accept:  □  Cash   □  Cheque  □  Visa  □  Mastercard 


COMPAa 


hir  nxtn  tnl'inatiion.  ■rKluilmg  'A  hr\-«  Guwli      BoMng  Y>«r  ^^^v|  h.'."  pk-iM' till  u>  ji  I  SOO  ifcT  l6lb      C'f>tn)Wif  CXmputt-r  C'tMpiirjnxn  All  n4«h«v 
l'r\~oriM  I*  i  trjik  riMri  "I  I  'tmpjq  lUnipuiiT  t"i irpufjtton  •the  Prx-sjno  4?>  ■*!  wu  limmil  v 
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Calculator  Day 

W^ednesday,  Oct.  5th 
11  am  -  4  pm 

Meet  Representatives  from. . . 


Somewhere  in  between 
despair  and  diamond  cutters 


Canadian  writers  Alexis  and  Bok  explore  the  individual 


by  Hal  Niedzviecki 
Varsity  Staff 

Modern  life  is  an  orgy  of  social 
discourse  that  explains  away 
the  solitary  cacaphony  of  the 
thinking  person's  mind  with  a 
communality  of  meaningless 
expressions.  Words  like  de- 
pressed, stupid,  weird,  malad- 
justed, and  crazed  define  our 
discomfort  around  solitary  peo- 
ple; it  becomes  easiest  to  ignore 
the  proximity  of  invisible  barri- 
ers. 

Nowhere  can  the  separation 
ofthe  individual  from  the  group 
be  more  apparent  than  in  that 
mysterious  celebration  of  the 
alonethatwecall  literature.  Two 
new  books  from  Toronto's 
Coach  House  Press  turn  those 
awkward  spaces  between 
words  —  odd  promises  we 
make  to  ourselves  —  into  exis- 


Despair 
and  other 
stories  of 

Ottawa 

Andre  Alexis 

Coach  House  Press 


tential  imperatives.  These  are 
writers  who  eschew  the  social 
by  mirroring  it.  Words  depict 
the  miming  silence.  Language 
impregnates  dreams  —  other 
people's  visions  spawn  our 
own.  These  are  our  new  writ- 
ers: urban  Canadian  ethnolo- 
gists of  the  primary  soul. 

Over  the  last  ten  years  Andre 
Alexis  has  explored  a 
dreamscape  that  looks  some- 
thing like  the  nation's  capital. 
Despair,  the  first  collection  of 
short  stories  by  this  Trinidad- 
born  writer,  is  the  fragmented 
record  of  his  somnabulist 
search. 

This  is  a  book  that  uses  set- 
ting as  a  portal,  a  way  into  Alexis' 
perplexing  parables.  All  door- 
ways lead  to  a  solitary  Ottawa 
where  familiar  places  like  the 
Rideau  Canal,  Bank  Street,  the 
Parliament  buildings  and  Ot- 
tawa University  become  ven- 
ues for  some  unspoken  per- 
ception. But  the  sudden  re-ex- 
amination of  the  city  is  not  a 
condemnation  of  the  urban 
malaise  —  it  is  an  affirmation  of 
everything  that  goes  on  under- 
neath normalcy. 

"It's  like  a  neutron  bomb," 


Alexis  explains.  "All  the  things 
that  actually  inhabit  Ottawa 
leave...  it  remains  a  real  place, 
but  it  is  hard  to  tell  if  there  are 
real  things  happening." 

The  mental  recreation  of  a 
lost  city  allows  for  a  potency 
that  so-called  'realist'  fiction 
rarely  achieves.  In  the  best  of 
these  stories  Alexis  tells  brutal- 
ity like  a  joke.  The  subtle  hu- 
mour that  haunts  his  words  are 
like  the  living  ghosts  Alexis  re- 
peatedly invokes,  prefiguring  a 
paucity  ofthe  spirit  by  actualiz- 
ing it.  In  "The  Night  Piece,"  the 
story  of  a  Soucouyant  luring  in 
anddrinkingthe  lifeof  an  inno- 
cent handyman  undermines  the 
placid  sensibilities  of  the  ado- 
lescent Michael.  He  finds  him- 
self looking  for  the  vampiric 
figure  —  not  to  kill  it,  but  to 
casually  embrace  it,  the  way  a 
voter  tosses  a  decision  into  a 
ballot  box.  The  unconscious 
jou  rneys  we  make  everyday  are 
displayed  like  naked  flesh. 
Alexis  does  not  so  much  search 
out  the  mystical  real,  but  com- 
mands it  to  reveal  itself. 

"What  these  stories  all  have 
more  or  less  in  commmon,"  he 
explains,  "is  a  journey,  a  sense 
of  goal.  The  characters  end  up 
at  the  place  they  should  be,  but 
find  that  it's  not  that." 

Alexis  writes  ofthe  socia  I  jour- 
ney as  an  elliptical  labryinth. 
From  weddings,  funerals,  and 
train  rides,  he  lures  the  pariah, 
the  unnameable  creature  who 
fits  into  place  because  there  is  a 
space  where  nothing  else  will. 
Despa  iristhesoundofad  rown- 
ing  guffaw. 

"My  mind  preyed  on  a  place 
below  the  surface,"  Alexis  says. 
"It  was  the  city  that  for  me  first 
meant  Canada." 

"Several  years  ago,"  says 
Christian  Bok  about  his  first 
book  of  poetry,  "I  conceived  of 
a  book  based  on  a  pun  — 
crystallography  means  the  sci- 
ence of  the  geometrical  struc- 
ture of  cyrstals,  but  it  also  liter- 
ally means  lucid  writing.  An  apt 
metaphor  for  poetry.  So  I 
thought  of  writing  a  fantastic 
encyclopedia  of  an  imaginary 
science.  I  used  the  discourse  of 
crystallography  to  talk  about 
poetry  and  language." 

The  resu  It,  a  series  of  poems, 
charts  and  speculative  histo- 
ries met  icu  lously  crafted  to  con- 
form to  the  rigid  specifications 
of  the  author's  original  notion, 
is  a  difficult  yet  entrancing  "ex- 
periment". Each  poem  seeks  to 


"Achieve  your  goals!  Our  TriAl 
Program  is  an  opportunity  tOt- 
gain  confidence  and  self- 
defense  at>iiities.  Adult  classes 
are  forming  nowl" 


Christian  Bok:  Peek-a-boo. 


be  not  "about  crystals  but  to 
somehow  embody  a  crystal,  to 
be  a  crystal.  I  left  the  content  to 
itself  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen." 

Regardless  of  intent,  for  the 
reader  of  Crystallography,  the 
content  of  the  word-structures 
takes  precedence  over  the  form. 
This  is  not  techno-geek  cyber- 
poetry  extolling  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  cosmos,  using  a 
vocabulary  culled  from  an  eso- 
teric textbook.  Within  the  pre- 
cision ofthe  imposed  structure 


Crystallography 

Christian  Bok 

Coach  House  Press 


the  shimmering  beauty  of  hu- 
manness  acts  as  the  essential 
dynamic.  Although  there  is 
plenty  of  musing  on  the  nature 
of  crystals  —  probably  toomuch 
for  most  artsies  —  there  are  also 
a  series  of  narratives  that  more 
effectively  communicate  the 
interrelationship  between  the 
technical  divisiveness  of  scien- 
tific lingo  and  modern  posey. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is 
the  work  entitled  "Diamond." 


This  long  poem  conforms  logi- 
cally to  the  shape  of  the  dia- 
mond while  telling  the  story  of 
a  diamond-cutter  desperately 
trying  to  pass  on  the  trade  to  his 
son.  Of  this  work  Bok  insists 
that  he  was  "not  inspired  by  an 
emotional  appeal  to  subjectiv- 
ity—  nor  is  the  poem  intended 
to  be  a  lyric  cathartic  expres- 
sion of  my  experience." 

I  n  CrystallographyBok  writes 
that  a  cubist  painter  might  look 
through  a  crystal  and  see  the 
world  as  it  really  is.  Similarly,  we 
might  look  to  Bok's  experiment 
and  see  something  other  than 
what  is  absolutely  there:  in  the 
midst  of  this  series  of  hard- 
edged  jewels  is  a  subjective  pity 
for  those  who  lack  the  vari- 
egated riches  of  expression. 
Despite  (or  because  oO  the  au- 
thor's almost  callous  dismissal 
of  content  the  cracked  crystal 
serves  as  a  metaphorical  man- 
nerism by  which  to  convey  the 
fragility  of  human  experience. 
As  ever,  the  imaginary  encyclo- 
pedia proves  to  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  mind. 
Andre  Alexis  and  Christian  Bok 
will  be  reading  from  their  new 
works  at  the  Rivoli  tonight,  Oct. 
3,  at  8  p.m.,  as  part  ofthe  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Bookstore 
Reading  Series. 


GHASRY  ACADEMY  OF  MARTIAL  ARTS 

14  COLLEGE  STREET,  3rd  FLOOR 


Discover  Excitini>  Career  Opportimilies  in 
Investment  Banking 

through  the 

Financial  Analyst  Program 

CiiiiluiiU'S  null  iiulsmmlmi;  MUilemii  let  iinl.s  iii  Ihe  lollowinit  tii.u  ipline 
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Cointnerce 
<  Eni^ineermv 
>  Mrt  t  and  Sciences 


Deadline  fur  Kesumes:  October  12. 

Ctmtac:  the  U  i>1  /'  Career  Center  jtir  AtttUtii'tml  httitrrmitum 


MORGAN  STANLEY  &  CO. 

IncttrpftrauJ 


CASIO 


SHARP 


TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS 


HEWLETT-PACKARD 


University  of  Toronto 
Boolistores 


214  College  Street 

in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre  978-7988 
Mon-Fri  9-6  /  Sat  10-5  /  Sun  noon-5 


Tough  decision... 'cause  Voyageur  has  just  made  comfortable, 
reliable  intercity  travel  very  accessible  with  great  new  prices. 
Students  now  get  a  minimum  15%  discount*  on  one-way  or 
return  travel  anywhere  on  ournetworki 

Plus  these  Student  "RETURN"  Specials*: 


TORONTO  TO: 

KINGSTON  «47°° 
MONTREAL 

G.S.T.  INCLUDED! 


393-7911  3 

'CONDITIONS:  You  must  present  proof  of  full-time  student  status  for 
1994-95  Tfie  15%  discount  is  calculated  on  full  One-way  or  Return  fare 
in  effect-  Return  "Specials"  listed  represent  larger  discounts;  One-way 
discount  lor  these  city  pairs  is  limited  to  15%  Effective  Sept.  7-Dec.  22, 
1994  inclusively  All  travel  must  be  completed  by  December  22nd. 1994. 


Voyageur 


Varsity     ^  . 

Sports 


Monday,  Octobers,  1994 


Football  Blues  continue  to  keep  hopes  and  dreams  alive 

Special  teams  come  up  big  in  do-or-die  game 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Varsity  football  Blues  over- 
came 175  yards  of  penalties,  two 
lost  fumbles  and  five  interceptions 
to  beat  the  Windsor  Lancers  18  - 
15  at  Varsity  Stadium  last  Satur- 
day, Oct.  1. 

With  30  seconds  left  on  the 
clock,  placeicicker  Stuart  Brindle 
knocked  through  a  44-yard  field 
goal  to  put  the  Blues  ahead,  for  the 
first  ti  me  in  the  game,  keeping  their 
hopes  for  the  playoffs  alive. 

With  Mario  Sturino  sidelined 
by  a  groin  pull,  the  Blues  had  to 
rely  on  Cameron  Lee  and  Scott 
Tupino  as  quarterbacks.  Com- 
bined, they  completed  five  of  20 
attempts  for  a  total  of  only  56 
yards. 

It  was  only  the  exceptional  kick 
returns  by  Francis  Etiennc  and 
Glenn  McCausland  that  kept  the 
Blues  close  for  much  of  the  game. 

McCausland' s  hundred-yard 


kickoff  return  for  a  touchdown  in 
the  third  quarter,  not  only  got  the 
Blues  on  the  scoreboard  for  the 
first  lime  in  the  game,  but  did  much 
to  ignite  a  team  that  has  looked 
lethargic  for  much  of  the  season. 

Blues  linebacker  and  OUAA 
leading  rusher  David  Richer  also 
totalled  95  yards  on  1 6  carries  for 
one  touchdown. 

"I  just  think  there's  a  different 
atmosphere  this  year  than  last  year, 
but  today  was  a  character  builder. 
We're  a  different  team  now."  said 
offensive  lineman  Jung- Yul  Kim. 

John  Raposo's  falling  on  a  loose 
ball  with  one  minute,  30  seconds 
to  play  and  the  score  tied,  led  to 
Brindle  coming  in  for  the  field  goal 
attempt.  There  was  suddenly  hope 
for  the  team,  the  game  and  the 
season. 

Brindle '  s  44-yard  kick,  his  long- 
est  in  a  regular  season  game, 
atoned  for  his  two  earlier  misses, 
and  put  the  Blues  in  a  position  to 
win,  to  have  achance  of  reluming 


to  the  CI  AU  playoffs  and  the  cov- 
eied  VanierCup. 

Three  wins  would  guarantee  a 
spot. 

The  Blues  need  to  win  at  least 
two  of  their  three  remaining  games, 
which  they  will  be  playing  against 
York,  Western,  and  McMasier. 

Looking  forward  to  Thursday 
night's  game  against  York,  the 
annual  Red,  While  and  Blue  Bowl, 
head  coach  Bob  Laycoc  is  still 
uncertain  about  who  his  starting 
quarterback  will  be. 

To  be  legitimate  contenders  this 
year  the  team  needs  Sturino. 

Both  Lee  and  Tupino  are  inex- 
perienced and  during  the  Lancers 
game,  neither  were  effective  in  the 
air. 

When  asked  if  he  will  start 
against  York,  Sturino  said,  "I  don't 
know,  but  I  hope  so." 

That  sentiment  also  pretty  well 
sums  up  the  team's  outlook  in 
what  has  been  a  turbulent  and 
unprcdiclablc  season  forlhe  Blues. 


Excuse  me,  I  seem  to  have  lost  my  contact  lens  in  your  ear 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


Blue  oars  hang  high  at  regatta 


BY  Salrabh  Sharma 

On  Saturday,  the  Blues  rowing 
team  competed  in  the  Head  of  the 
Trent  regatta  in  Peterborough. 

The  Trent  race  course  is  com- 
plemented by  three  bridges,  and  an 
incredibly  narrow  canal  through 
which  the  boats  must  pass  in  sin- 
gle file  only. 

The  Varsity  crews  competed  in 
a  five-kilometer  head  race,  and  the 
Varsity  development  crews  in  a 
750-meter  head  race,  events  so- 
named  because  btiats  are  released 
every  20  seconds  apart  and  are 
individually  limed. 

The  heavyweight  women's 
eight  secured  their  first  gold  medal 
victory  in  this  season,  and  the 
heavy  women's  coxed  four  came 
in  a  close  second. 

"We  had  a  good  race,"  remarked 
Shelly  Alexander,  a  veteran  of  the 


crew.  "The  course  was  a  bit  tricky 
but  we  passed  through  the  narrow 
canal  part  all  right  and  then  went  on 
10  pass  two  boats  on  our  way  to  the 
finish  line." 

Ever  since  their  second-place 
finish  last  weekend  at  the  Toronto 
Sprint  regatta,  the  crew  underwent 
a  serious  week  of  testing  and  train- 
ing. The  program  now  looks  strong 
and  members  arc  hopeful  of  much 
success  in  regattas  ahead. 

The  lightweight  women'seight 
finished  fourth  and  the  lightweight 
women's  four  finished  second 

The  lightweight  men's  eight 
won  theirdivision  while  overtak- 
ing three  boaus,  rowing  in  the  time 
of  14  minutes  and  59  seconds. 
This  Blues  team  also  posted  the 
second  fastest  lime  of  the  day  a 
mere  2.2  seconds  behind  McGill 
University's  heavyweight  men. 

"Wc  rowed  at  a  rate  of  32 


throughout  the  race,"  commented 
ChrisTaylor,thc  Blues  coxswain. 
"For  other  head  races  we  may 
decide  lorow  a  linle  higher.  But  the 
emphasis  today  was  on  rowing 
together  and  rowing  well  with 
power,  noi  on  sprint  work." 

Yet  the  day  wasn't  void  of  any 
disappointments.  The  men's  light- 
weight coxed  four,  after  overtak- 
ing the  Trent  crew  who  had  de- 
feated them  last  weekend  at  the 
Toronto  Sprints,  accidentally 
steered  off  the  course  by  taking  ihc 
wrong  fork  in  the  channel. 

In  correcting  their  mistake  the 
crew  had  to  stop,  back  down  the 
course  and  join  the  race  again, 
losing  two  valuable  minutes  from 
the  race  and  diminishing  any 
chance  for  a  medal. 

Saurabh  Sharma  is  a  member  of 
the  Blues  rowing  team. 


Imagine. . .  Life  In  The  Fast  Lane 


General  Electric  On-Site  Canadian 

100%  Canadian  Owned  Est.  1983       1-800  Toll  Free  Help  Line 


Pentium  60 

inW  Pentium  60Mh2  CPU 
8W3  RAM  256K  Externa  Cacte 
3PCWISASIo(s 
420MeiO£HaHDn« 
1MB  PCI  Ux^  But  Video 
15"  High  ResoUnn  Montor 
TtwerCase.  250W  Power  Supply 
MSDOS62WW111 
US2CMouse 
3YeafPaiB.1jbotWaTaity 


$2895.00 


Alpha  180 

j  Alpha  21066 180  Mhz  cpu 

32MB  RMiBprnMe  Id  512Me 

16KB  HenuL  1MB  Exieinal  Cacttt 

2PCIfllSASkls 
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EmtieddedPaSCSIIIAdataH 
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MS20Mouse 
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Pejntium60Best8ia 

InWPertuneOMhzCPU 

8MBRAM.256KEJlemalCac^e 

3PCMISASI0IS 

540HBtOEHartDme  Ki^f) 

1  MB  PCI  Local  Bus  Video 

irHighResoMiooMonlDt 

Panasone  DouNe  Sfeed  CO  ROM 

Sound  Btaslef  18  Soinl  Caij 

KOSSAmpifiedSpeatere 

Alegro  PC  Ubrary  CD  (32  PC  Books) 

Tower  Case.  250W  Power  Supply 

M$Dos62/WFW311 

MSIOkkiuse 

3  Vear  PartiiUbor  Waraity 

$3395.00 


Alpha  275 

Alpha  21064  275  Mh2  cpu 

32MBRAM.E>pa«B5fete5'2M3  'S* 
leKB  MEma.  2W  iAnei  Cache 

2  PCl/3  ISA  SMS 

1GBSCSIII  HanlOnve  200 
Embedded  PCI  SCSI  U  Adapter 
Erribedded  PQ  Etenct  Aitapier 
ATI  PQ  Mad«4  2MB  VRAM  \Ueo  *it 
ir  H^ResokinMoiAir 
^eC3)QTrfle  Speed  CO  ROM 

3  7 144W  Floppy  Dine  '<■> 
Tower  Case.  3inw  Power  Svply 
MSWndowsKTBI 
MS20Mouse  ^ 
3  Year  PailiAjPa  Warnrty 

$13895.00 


Wide  Service  Included 

Insured  and  Delivered  by  Purolalor  Courier 

Pentium  90        Pentium  90  b».>b»v 


ln»  Pentiri  «M\i  CPU 
8MB  RAM  256K  E*ima  Cacte 

:•  =c  ;  S4  sws 

THHardOrwe 
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3PCV4ISASIo(s 
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irUAG  h^ResoUcnMontor 

Panaconc  Double  Speed  CO  ROM 
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SPBC  Bendnuik  Conipuian 


«6fK2K     %«n60     'aairm     Am  180  A|*b27S 


^ust  Jniflginc  1-800-363-8180 


Imagine  46DX4/1 00 
Multimedia  Notebook 

lnlel«6DX4/100CPU 
8MB  RAM,  Eipandabie  to  32MB 
340M8  IDE  Hard  Drive 
Local  Bus  Video  Adapter 
1  44  MB  Floppy  Dnve 
Tradcball  Mouse 
14  4KBaud  Fa*Wodem 
NiMH  Battery.  Hot  Swappable 
Buit-in  McrophOTK 
16  Bit  internal  Sound  Card 
Built-lr  Speaker 
Audio  Une  in  and  Out 
Parallel  Port.  Serai  Port 
PS/2  Port,  SVGA  Port 


Type  IV  PCMCIA  Slot 
ReiTiovabte  Hard  Drive 
Weqht  with  Battery  6  5  lbs. 

$4295.00 


a  Division  of  TFE  IrxJustnes  Inc  .  Est  1983 


Fax  506  446  6981 


30  Day  Money  Back  Guarantee 


Will  the  Tiger-Cats 
land  on  all  fours? 


Iflhe  Hamilton  Tiger-Cats  have 
any  of  their  nine  lives  left,  then 
they  "re  going  to  need  all  of  them 
in  the  next  few  weeks  if  there  is 
to  be  any  hope  of  the  franchise 
remaining  in  the  Steel  City. 

They've  had  financial  diffi- 
culties before.  But  this  time 
they '  re  in  a  hole  so  deep  ihc  only 
way  out  probably  means  pack- 
ing the  bags  and  moving  to 
Montreal,  or  Memphis,  or  San 
Antonio. 

The  Cats  are  only  going  to 
survive  in  Stceltown  if  some- 
body shows  up  with  a  rather 
large  expense  account,  or  if 
Hamillonians  en-massc  come  to 
their  collective  senses  and  real- 
ize jusicxactly  what  it  is  they  are 
so  perilously  close  to  losing. 

Because  it  isn't 
just  a  football  team 
we' re  talking  about. 

It's  a  125  year- 
old  institution  that 
has  defined  what 
thccityofHamilton 
and  Hamiltonians 
are  all  about  here. 

If  steel  was  Hamilton's  heart, 
then  the  football  team  is  its  soul. 

The  Tabbies  were  not  only  a 
source  of  civic  enjoyment,  but 
civic  pride.  If  the  city  had  noth- 
ing else,  as  so  many  out-of- 
towners  claimed,  it  still  had  the 
vaunted  black  and  gold. 

Unfortunately  in  recent  years, 
with  the  pursuit  of  a  pipe -dream 
NHL  franchise  and  the  market- 
ing allure  of  the  NFL  just  across 
the  border  in  Buffalo,  that  pride 
and  loyalty  has  eroded.  With  it 
the  football  team  has  lost  the  fan 
base  a  franchise  like  Hamilton's 
needs  to  survive. 

For  die-hard  Ti-Cats  fans, 
these  are  surely  desperate  limes. 
I  for  one  can  empathize. 

I'm  from  Saskatchewan,  and 
when  it  comes  to  pro  football  in 
that  province,  there  is  only  one 
team  that  matters:  the  Saskatch- 
ewan Roughriders. 

We  live  with  them,  and  we  die 
by  them,  and  we  came,  oh,  so 
close  to  losing  them. 

After  the  glory  years  of  the 
seventies,  lousy  teams  with  even 
worse  management  brought  the 
franchise  to  the  brink  of  folding 


THE  FINAL 
SCORE 
Ai.AN  Hari- 

SlNGH 


by  the  mid-eighties. 

The  team  couldn't  win  on  the 
field,  the  fans  were  staying  away. 
The  end  seemed  to  be  near. 

It  was  at  this  point  the  organi- 
zation realized  that  for  the  Rid- 
ers to  have  any  type  of  future,  the 
fans  had  to  want  it  to  happen. 

So  the  team  gave  us  two 
choices. 

Wc  either  helped  this  large 
piece  of  provincial  history  dur- 
ing the  worst  crisis  it  had  ever 
faced,  or  let  75  years  of  tradition 
disappear  into  oblivion. 

It  was  emotionalism  at  its  gut- 
wrenching  best,  and  it  worked. 

The  team  may  have  been  ter- 
rible, but  there  was  absolutely 
no  way  wc  were  going  to  let  our 
Saskatchewan  Roughriders  go 
down  without  one 
hell  of  a  fight. 

Tickets  were 
bought,  donations 
were  made,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fans  the 
franchise  was 
saved. 

This  iscxactly  where  the  fate 
of  the  Ti-Cats  now  lies. 

It's  all  simply  in  the  hands  of 
the  fans.  All  the  money  in  the 
world  isn't  going  to  do  any  good 
unless  Hamiltonians  want  this 
team  to  stay  in  the  Steel  City. 

CFL  commissioner  Larry 
Smith  has  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  unless  the  team  gets  its  fi- 
nancial house  in  order  by  De- 
cember, which  includes  an  in- 
crease in  season  ticket  sales  and 
corporate  investment,  the  Ti- 
Cats  will  say  goodbye  to  Ham- 
ilton shortly  after  the  new  year. 

Will  Hamilioniansreali7£  that 
to  lose  the  Cats  will  not  only 
mean  losing  an  important  part  of 
their  city  and  their  history,  but 
alsoa  large  piece  of  themselves? 

Or  will  they  just  let  125  years 
of  memories  slip  away  to  some 
othercity  in  near-apathy? 

The  fact  that  less  than  1 2,000 
showed  up  at  Ivor  Wynne  for 
their  last  game  docsn' t  bode  well. 
Time  is  clearly  running  out. 

If  the  fans  in  Steeltown  aren't 
atlcntivetheymayhavetobegin 
to  prepare  the  packing  crates  and 
get  ready  to  announce  the  ex- 
tinction of  another  species. 


Monday,  October  3,  1994 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8,50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate;  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  cadi  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00,  Drawer 
rentals  $tO  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classiffeds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2i4.  Deadlines- 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  bsue « Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


ATTRACTIVE  ROOMS 

Bloor  &  High  Pk.  Ave.  Fully  furnished, 
private  bathroom.  Next  to  subway  stn. 
Ultimate  privacy.  {425-495).  (416)  763- 
6222. 


FOR  RENT:  2  BDRM  APT. 

$650/mth  plus  util.  Broadview  &  Danforth, 
next  to  Broadview  subway  stn.  2nd  floor. 
Own  kitchen  &  bathroom.  Close  to  all 
amenities.  Please  call  924-3640  and  leave 

a  message. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  ourcampus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


FREE  DENTAL  CHECK-UP/ 
TREATMENT! 

Romanian-qualified  dentist  seeks  patients 
with  cavities  for  licensing  exam  in  Halifax, 
Dec.  14-16,  1994.  Free  trip  offered.  Info 
call  967-0497. 


YOU  WERE  RIGHT,  MICHAEL. 

I  met  Chuck,  pronounced  atheist,  at  Bloor 
Street  United  Church.  He  was  just  there 
for  the  music. 


1000  YEARS  OF  YOUTH 

Science  may  eliminate  death  by  aging 
and  disease  leading  to  greatly  extended, 
youthful  life  spans.  The  potential  benefits 
of  anti-aging  research,  nanotechnology 
and  cryonics  are  discussed.  Wednesday, 
Oct.  1 2  at  7pm.  Hart  House  Meeting  Room 
(2nd  Floor).  More  info  862-3193. 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offer  professional  stringing  at  low  discount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave. ,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-561 9. 


BAR  FRIDGE  FOR  SALE 

2  yrs  old;  Only  used  1  yr.  $120.00.  Call 
41 3-0683  for  further  information. 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  workvisas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 


FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940 Alness  Street,  #1 6  (Steeles/Dufferin). 


WANTED 


BIG  MONEY!!!! 

Eam  $500  or  more  weekly  mailing  our 
circulars!  GUARANTEED!  Ideal 
opportunity  for  students  -  work  from  home 
during  your  spare  time!  Act  Now!  Limited 
number  of  positions  available.  Send  for 
details  immediately:  CGR,  54  Playter 
Cres.,  Ste.  #1 ,  Tor.,  M4K  1 S5. 


PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant,  MTACL, 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1H2V5. 


U  OF  T  STUDENT  WANTED 

for  a  promotions  position  in  a  rapidly 
growing  company.  4-5  hours  /  week;  on 
campus;  $7-8.00/hour.  Phone  416-363- 
71 08  for  more  information. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  - 
CAPTAIN  REQUIRED 

fora20  metre  sail  training  ship  (Brigantine 
Rig  -  both  boys  and  girts).  Applicants 
should  be  willing  to  sail  for  the  entire 
period  1 5  April  1 995  to  20  Oct.  1 995  and 
be  willing  to  make  weekend  commitments 
from  Oct.  20, 1 994  to  1 5  April  1 995.  Apply 
in  writing  to:  Brigantine  Inc.,  52  Yonge  St., 
Kingston  ON,  K7M  6G7.  Tel:  613-544- 
5175.  Require  applications  by  Oct.  10, 
1994. 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

Our  company  will  pay  you  to  go  to  class. 
There  is  no  easier  way  to  make  money.  All 
years  welcome.  CALL  340-7320 TODAY! !  I 

POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 

Telemarketing  Full/Part  Time,  New 
downtown  office,  full  time  income,  pari 
time  hours  -  214-2550 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MINDTECH  MIND  GYM 

Enhanced  Memory  Storage,  Increased 
creativity.  Physical  and  Mental  Relaxation, 
Hemispheric  Brain  Synchronization, 
Meditation  using  light  and  sound 
integration.  Special  intro.  rates  596-6936 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (41 6)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 


ESSAY  EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  organize 
and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus  area. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor, 
28  years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  &  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  785-8898. 

MA  ENGLISH  TUTOR 

Former  university  teacher  (MA  in  English 
and  American  Literature  and  Drama), 
published  poet  and  theatre  director, 
available  to  provide  tutorials  in  essay 
writing  and  other  assignments,  literary 
theory  and  literary  analysis,  drama  and 
narrative  criticism.  Experienced,  friendly, 
reasonable  rates.  Downtown  campus. 
(416)  539.9499 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  special:  $1.25/page.  Resumes/ 
Cover  Letters  -  customized  package,  free 
faxing.  Desktop  Publishing.  LaserQuality. 
Rupert:  604-8333  (no  class  after  9:00 
please). 

EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 

Word  processing,  editing  (grammars  spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  [Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (    cash.  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone_ 
Address 


THE  COUCH 


By  Caria  Prada 


'                                                           ■  ■ — — « 

Dear  il  of  I, 

Good  luck  at  Football's  Red  &  Blue  Bowl  on  Ihufsday,  Octobei  6,  at  Vofsily  Sladiufn. 
IMGl  PARTY  ■  4:30pm  at  Gate  8,  TOFF  ■  7:00pm.  tents  55 

Youfstfuly, 

VORK  UNIVERSITV 

EPSON  Stylus  Ink  Jets 


HIGH  DEFINITION 


The  High  Definition  EPSON  Stylus  ink  jet  printers  are  engineered  with  exclusive 
technology,  proudly  producing  the  finest  output  ever  seen  from  personal  ink  jet  printers 

Since  no  other  personal  ink  jets  have  EPSON'S  exclusive  technology,  no  other  personal  ink  jets 
produce  High  Definition  images  as  clear  and  crisp. 
But  we  don't  expect  you  to  take  our  word  for  it  Drop  by  your  Campus  Computer  Purchase  Centre  and 
see  for  yourself.  Look  closely  at  the  print  sample  on  display.  Not  only  will  you  be  impressed  with  the 
sharp  output  from  the  Stylus  ink  jet  printer,  but  taking  notice  could  make  you  a  winner! 


Stylus  400 


Stylus  800+ 


Stylus  1000 


Stylus  Colour 


EPSON 


Complete!  Drop  into  the  Ballot  Box  at  any  Participating  Campus  Computer  Purchase  Centre^ 

Win  one  of  these  great  prizes! 

GRAND 
PRIZE 


HOW  TO  WIN: 

1  To  enter,  complete  the  Official  Entry  form  and 
deposit  il  in  the  Official  Ballot  Box  located  in  your 
participating  campus  computer  purchase  centre. 

2.  Maiimum  one  entry  per  week.  Entnes  are  valid  only  for  one  weekly  draw.  Mechanical  facsim- 
iles or  reproductions  are  not  acceptable.  For  additional  ballots,  drop  by  your  participating  campus 
computer  purchase  centre  or  fax  your  name  and  complete  address  to  (4)6)  438-4574. 

3  To  be  eligible  for  a  weekly  draw,  all  entries  must  be  deposited  in  the  ballot  box  no  later  than 
5  OO  p  m  on  the  business  day  preceding  each  draw  date  To  be  eligible  for  the  GRAND  PRIZE 
Draw,  all  entries  must  be  deposited  in  an  official  ballot  box  by  3:00  p  m.  on  the  hnal  day  of  the 
contest:  October  28, 1994 

4  The  contest  begins  August  29, 1994  and  ends  October  28, 1994 

5  Each  Friday  starting  September  9, 1994  to  October  28. 1994  inclusive,  at  12:00  noon,  a  draw  for  a 
weekly  prize  of  a  denim  lacket  lUSRP  S150  001  will  lake  place  within  each  participating  campus 
computer  purchase  centre,  from  all  eligible  entries  received. 

6  All  qualifying  weekly  entnes  will  automatically  be  entered  in  the  national  GRAf^D  PRIZE  draw 
lor  an  EPSON  ActionNote  50OC  colour  notebook,  to  be  held  on  Friday.  November  18. 1994 


u 

All  Season 
Denim  Club  Jacket 
MSRP  $150.00 


EPSON 
ActionNote 
500C 

fiflSRP  S2406.00 


Name: 

Address:  

City: 

Postal  Code 


Prov. 
Tel. 


University 

ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION: 

"EPSON  s  exclusive  Stylus  Ink  Jet  Technology  produces 

what  type  of  Resolution''" 

Answer  can  be  founo  on  a  laminaled  fKini  saTip'e  on  display  at  any  pafliopatin^ 
Campus  Computer  Purchase  Centre 


/ 


EPSON* 

®  EPSON  and  Stylus  are  registered  trademartis  of  Seiko  Epson  Corp. 


HAPPY  THANKSGIVING  FROM  THE  VARSITY!! 
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Elvis  to  be 
returned  today 

Elvis  is  on  his  way  home. 

A  third  ransom  note  and  a  scries  of 
photos  have  been  received  by  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  presi- 
dent Gareth  Spanglett  regarding  the 
whereabouts  of  his  stolen  Elvis  bust. 

"Youse  r  vary  locky  dat  we  wer 
round  last  nite  wen  Guido  werze  up- 
set and  almost  destroid  Elvis  but  we 
at  BFC  slopped  him,"  said  the  letter. 
"Hee  iz  now  safltely  in  our  handz. 
We  ar  propeared  2  return  da  king.  Be 
redde  2  suppli  2  uz  all  de  nesssery 
item  ors  da  kink  mite  av  an  axident." 

The  note  was  signed  "the  all  pow- 
erful Brute  Force  Committee." 

In  an  earlier  note,  Spanglett  was 


SHORTS 


presented  with  a  list  of  16  demands 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  King,  in- 
cluding 24  bottles  of  liquor,  four 
gallons  of  peanuts  and  a  donation  to 
the  Shinerama  charity  campaign. 

Spanglett  has  also  received  a  pack- 
age containing  24  photographs  of  the 
king  surrounded  by  two  members  of 
the  BFC.  The  photos  depict  the  mem- 
bers threatening  Elvis  with  hammers 
and  other  acts  of  bodily  harm. 

Elvis  has  been  missing  since  Sept. 
1 1  when  he  was  stoTeti  out  of 
Spanglett' s  office. 

"He  had  better  be  returned  un- 
harmed and  undamaged  or  I  guaran- 
tee there  will  be  Hell  to  pay,"  said 
Spanglett.  "At  this  point  I  just  want 
to  get  him  back." 

"A  SAC  office  without  Elvis  is 
like  a  land  without  a  king." 

The  Brute  Force  Committee, 
known  for  its  frequent  acts  of  vandal- 
ism, was  supported  financially  by 
the  Engineering  Society  until  two 
years  ago  when  administration  pres- 
sure forced  the  society  to  stop  fund- 
ing the  group. 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Corporate  campus 

Thousands  of  students  made  like  ban- 
dits on  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  Cam- 
pus Fest  '94. 

The  annual  event  is  an  opportunity 
for  large  corporations  to  come  to  the 
U  of  T  campus  and  offer  students  free 
samples  of  everything  from  Pop  Tarts 
to  hair  spray. 

When  not  gathering  products  from 
the  various  booths,  students  were 
able  to  try  out  the  mini-driving  range, 
pitching  booth,  the  giant  inflatable 
slide,  or  sumo  wrestle  a  friend. 

The  annual  event,  held  at  Hart 
House  Circle,  is  also  looked  upon  as 
a  chance  for  the  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council  to  promote  itself  to 
students. 

"The  students  really  enjoyed  it 
and  it  was  a  lot  of  fun,"  said  SAC 
president  Gareth  Spanglett.  "I  would 
rather  see  things  less  corporate,  but 
the  students  really  like  it,  so  we  had 
it.  We  could  never  have  done  what 
we  did  without  corporate  sponsor- 
ship." 

Ironically,  the  only  booth  to  turn  a 
profit  during  the  two-day  event  was 
not  a  corporation. 

With  the  help  of  SAC,  the  United 
Way  was  able  to  raise  over  $1,000 
for  its  Hanging  On  campaign.  Stu- 
dents were  asked  to  give  a  $1  dona- 
tion to  the  campaign  in  return  for  a 
large  subway  poster,  donated  by  vari- 
ous companies,  (see  photo,  p.6) 
  Staff 


Piece  of  cake:  Big  Sugar  singer  and  Ralph  Fiennes  look-alike  Gordie  Johnson  laughs  it  up 
at  the  Canadian  Music  Video  Awards.  See  story  on  page  9.  (SamanthaRajasmghamNS) 


Government  screws  students  again 

Over  $2  billiQii  cut 
from  university  funding 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Federal  subsidies  to  universities  and 
colleges  will  drop  $2.3  billion  over 
three  years,  as  part  of  the  government's 
social  policy  reform. 

That  was  the  message  given  by  Hu- 
man Resources  Development  minister 
Lloyd  Axworthy  in  Ottawa  yesterday. 

Representatives  of  students  and  On- 
tario's university  administrations  con- 
demned the  government's  proposed 
changes.  They  say  the  increases  will 
result  in  massive  tuition  hikes  for  stu- 
dents. 

"It's  a  disaster  if  it's  implemented," 
said  Guy  Caron,  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students. 

Axworthy's  social  reform  document. 


entitled  Agenda:  Jobs  and  Growth — 
Improving  Social  Security  in  Canada, 
outlines  federal  cuts  to  unemployment 
insurance,  welfare,  and  post-secondary 
education.  Ottawa  subsidizes  the  pro- 
vincial education  ministries,  who  actu- 
ally oversee  the  universities,  with  a 
total  of  $6.5  billion  a  year,  a  combina- 
tion of  cash  and  tax  revenue  transfers. 

Axworthy  is  proposing  that  the  cash 
portion  of  those  transfers,  around  $2.3 
billion  a  year,  be  cut  entirely. 

The  cuts  would  be  phased  in  over  an 
unspecified  number  of  years.  The  paper 
is  not  clear  on  when  the  cuts  would 
start,  but  does  not  rule  out  starting  them 
as  early  as  next  year,  1995-96. 

An  individual  full-time  student's 
share  of  that  $2.3  billion  comes  to  over 
$2,000  a  year.  Student  representatives 


say  the  money  Ottawa  is  cutting  would 
have  to  come  directly  from  students.  As 
a  result,  students  now  in  their  first  year 
could  face  a  tuition  bill  of  $4-5,0()0  in 
their  final  term  of  studies,  double  what 
they  pay  now. 

In  a  press  conference  yesterday, 
Axworthy  said  he  didn't  control  the 
cost  of  tuition:  the  provinces  did. 

"Decisions  on  tuition  are  really  done 
by  the  province,  not  by  us." 

But  officials  at  Ontario's  education 
ministry  have  said  repeatedly  there 
would  be  little  choice  but  to  translate 
Axworthy's  cuts  into  tuition  hikes. 

Still,  Axworthy  said,  students  should 
not  be  surprised.  They  have  been  pay- 
ing a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  the 
Please  see  "Tuition,"  page  2 
Related  story,  page  8 


Women 
rage  over 
rape  result 

BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

University  women  are  outraged  over  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruling 
that  allows  extreme  drunkenness  to  be 
used  as  a  defense  against  rape  charges. 

The  ruling  was  handed  down  in  the 
case  of  a  72-year  old  intoxicated  man 
who  was  accused  of  raping  an  elderly 
woman  in  a  wheelchair. 

The  ruling  does  not  send  a  sane  mes- 
sage to  the  public,  says  Rona 
Abramovitch,  U  of  T's  status  of  women 
officer. 

"This  is  potentially  troubling  if  its 
going  to  send  a  wrong  message,"  said 
Abramovitch.  "Drinking  as  any  kind  of 
excuse  or  justification  for  rape  is  horri- 
ble. Alcohol  consumption  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  sexual  assault  or  rape." 

Beverly  Richardson,  chair  of  the  gen- 
der issues  committee  at  U  of  T's  faculty 
of  medicine,  says  it  is  unlikely  an  ex- 
tremely drunk,  elderly,  man  could  sus- 
tain an  erection  and  commit  rape. 

But  examining  whether  or  not  the 
accused  was  in  control  of  his  faculties  is 
not  really  the  issue,  says  Richardson. 

"If  we're  going  to  say  you're  not 
guilty,  then  why  do  we  prosecute  drunk 
drivers?  Is  it  a  defense  to  use  any  part  of 
your  body  if  you're  drunk? 

"Using  a  car  or  a  body  part  doesn't 
really  matter,"  said  Richardson. 

According  to  Lee  Lakeman,  of  the 
National  Action  Committee  on  the  Sta- 
tus of  Women,  the  ruling  isn't  much  of 
a  surprise.  Men  claim  dnmkenness  as 
an  excuse  for  sexual  assault  frequently, 
she  said. 

'The  problem  is  that  there  are  a  whole 
bunch  of  men  out  there  raping." 

While  Lakeman  says  she  is  willing  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  one  in  a  million 
chance  of  an  uncontrollably  drunk  man 
unconsciously  committing  an  act  of 
rape,  she  says  there  is  almost  always 
level  of  intent  in  committing  the  act. 

Lakeman  said  the  details  of  the  ac- 
tual case  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  the  rapist  attacked  an  elderiy 
Please  see  "Drunkenness,"  page  2 


Sinn  Fein  ieader  to  address  students 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Gerry  Adams,  president  of  Northern  Ireland's  republican  party  Sinn  Fein,  is 
coming  to  U  of  T. 

Adams'  visit  to  Canada  was  confirmed  late  yesterday  by  Canadian  immigration 
authorities,  says  Michael  Quigley  of  the  Information  on  Ireland  Campaign,  the 
group  responsible  for  bringing  him  into  the  country. 

Adams  will  be  the  most  senior  political  official  who  has  ties  to  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  to  be  admitted  into  the  country. 

According  to  Quigley,  using  Adams'  criminal  record  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
country  is  wrong.  Adams  was  detained  without  reason,  warrant  or  trial,  by  the 
British  govemment,  he  said. 

"The  only  offence  he's  ever  been  convicted  of  was  attempting  to  escape  from 
internment  in  the  early  1970s,"  said  Quigley.  "The  Canadian  Immigration  Act  says 
you're  inadmissible  into  Canada  if  you're  guilty  of  some  offenses.  [Not]  of  escape 
without  firearms." 

Quigley  says  there  is  no  doubt  he  will  be  here  next  week. 

The  recent  cease-fire  in  Northern  Ireland  between  the  IRA  and  the  British 
govemment  has  facilitated  his  right  to  travel. 

Adams  is  being  brought  to  U  of  T  by  the  campus  group.  Students  for  Justice  in 
Ireland.  His  visit  to  Convocation  Hall  on  Oct.  1 1  is  meant  to  raise  awareness  of  the 
nature  of  the  British  occupation  of  Northern  Ireland,  says  Faisal  Moola,  of  the 


Students  for  Justice. 

"Northern  Ireland  is  presented  in  the  media  as  a  sectarian  conflict  with  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  or  blood-thirsty  terrorists,  but  we  feel  there's  a  legitimate  freedom 
struggle  going  on  in  Northern  Ireland,"  said  Moola. 

Moola  says  it's  important  for  Canadians  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  story,  rather 
than  always  listening  to  the  British  view  of  events. 

"At  U  of  T  we've  had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  pro-British  side.  The  British 
Secretary  of  State,  Patrick  Mayhew,  was  invited  to  speak  here.  Yet  we  haven't 
heard  any  voices  of  the  nationalist  side,"  said  Moola. 

Supporters  of  Adams  are  hoping  there  won't  be  a  repeat  of  what  happened  to 
Dominic  Adams.  Dominic,  Gerry  Adams'  brother,  was  kicked  out  of  Canada 
recently  after  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  country,  said  Quigley. 

Dominic  Adams  had  been  convicted  on  IRA  activities,  but  he  was  released  from 
prison  in  early  1991. 

"He  came  here  for  holidays  right  away  [after  his  release],"  said  Quigley,  "and 
he  had  no  problem  with  the  authorities  then.  But  he  came  back  again  this  year,  two 
days  before  he  was  to  return  to  Belfast  he  was  arrested  by  a  SWAT  team.  He  was 
kicked  in  the  head  and  the  people  [SWAT  team]  had  gims.  He,  his  65-year  old  aunt, 
his  wife  and  a  friend  were  all  dragged  out  of  a  car." 

Quigley  said  Dominic  Adams'  detainment  and  expulsion  from  Canada  was 
mean-spirited. 

'They  knew  he  was  going  home.  It  strikes  me  that  deporting  Dominic  had  more 
to  do  with  Gerry  than  with  his  brother,"  said  Quigley. 
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IK  heart  to  Hartt  on  Quebec 

Former  Tory  chief  of  staff  talks  on  separation 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

Even  an  amiable  breakup  of  Canada,  if 
Quebec  was  to  leave,  would  have  some 
very  unpleasant  results,  says  Stanley 
Hartt,  Brian  Mulroney's  former  chief 
of  staff. 

On  Monday  night,  Hartt  spoke  to  an 
audience  at  U  of  T  about  the  possible 
ramifications  of  Quebec  separation  for 
the  future  of  Canada. 

Hartt  said  that  since  the  Parti 
Quebecois  were  elected  with  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote,  they  do 
not  necessarily  have  a  mandate  for  sepa- 
ration. Therefore,  if  they  want  to  leave, 
they'll  have  to  convince  Quebec  voters. 

But  Hartt  cautioned  against  compla- 
cency. 

"It  is  very  dangerous  to  look  at  the 
results  of  the  election  in  Quebec,  and 
simply  conclude  that  all's  right  with  the 


world  and  go  back  to  sleep,"  said  Hartt. 

The  rest  of  Canada  is  much  too  apa- 
thetic about  the  possibility  of  separa- 
tion, says  Hartt.  The  Parti  Quebecois  is 
exploiting  every  opportunity  to  present 
the  appearance  that  Quebec  is  being 
humiliated,  he  said. 

'The  other  fellow  in  this  battle  spends 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  and 
365  days  a  year  strategizing  to  turn  that 
[election]  vote  into  a  referendum  vic- 
tory. Their  job  is  to  make  Quebeckers 
mad,"  said  Hartt. 

"We  have,  in  effect,  been  assuming 
that  Quebec  will  vote  for  remaining  in 
Canada.  We  have  been  spending  far  too 
little  time  discussing  what  will  happen 
if  they  do  not,"  said  Hartt. 

Hartt  described  Ottawa's  policy  to- 
wards the  separatists  as  "non- 
provocational"  in  nature.  He  said  that  it 
is  near-impossible  to  conduct  a  debate 


of  this  nature  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  policy  of  non-provoca- 
tion. 

Hartt  has  a  background  in  econom- 
ics, labour  law  and  mediation,  and  as 
drew  upon  his  past  experience,  as  well 
as  predictions  from  other  economists, 
to  describe  the  effects  of  a  breakup. 

"I  promise  you  that  any  interest  rate 
fluctuations  that  occur  as  the  referen- 
dum approaches  wUl  pale  in  compari- 
son to  those  that  will  occur  if  separation 
actually  happens.  We  need  a  strategy  to 
make  sure  that  it  doesn't  happen,"  said 
Hartt. 

A  Canadian  breakup  would  produce 
the  worst  recession  in  50  years,  an 
alarming  drop  in  productivity,  and 
sharply  raising  interest  rates,  he  said. 

Foreigners  would  liquidate  Canadian 
assets,  and  huge  deficits  would  lead  to 
government  capital  controls.  Crown  cor- 


porations and  pan-Canadian  companies 
with  offices  in  Quebec  would  also  suf- 
fer the  effects  of  relocation. 

Also,  the  costs  of  a  sovereign  Que- 
bec's expanded  deficit  would  lead  to  a 
massive  pullout  of  investment,  he  said. 

"When  your  customer's  broke,  you 
don't  sell  to  him  anymore,"  he  said. 

The  strongest  argument  against  sepa- 
ratism is  the  phenomenal  cost  of  the 
transition,  said  Hartt.  He  said  the  PQ 
leader  has  been  downplaying,  if  not 
denying,  these  costs. 

"[Jacques]  Parizeau  has  been  assert- 
ing that  the  wrenching  economic 
changes  of  taking  Quebec  out  of  Con- 
federation need  not  occur,  as  long  as  it 
is  done  on  a  friendly  basis,  based  on 
shared  institutions  such  as  a  conmion 
currency,"  said  Hartt. 

While  a  sovereign  Quebec  would 
probably  not  be  barred  from  entering 


into  free  trade  agreements,  says  Hartt,  it 
would  meet  with  strong  pressure  from 
the  Americans  to  reduce  its  massive 
subsidies  to  businesses. 

Hartt' s  recommendation  is  to  set  up  a 
new  arrangement  on  federal-provincial 
jurisdictions. 

For  Hartt,  this  deal,  to  be  offered  to 
Quebec  before  the  referendum,  would 
mean  more  decentralization,  as  well  as 
"sovereignly"  in  a  number  of  areas. 

"Naturally ,  this  would  involve  a  much 
vaster  deal  than  Meech. . .  We  must  never 
isolate  Quebec,"  said  Hartt. 

Following  the  speech,  one  man  chal- 
lenged Hartt,  saying  the  government 
Hart  worked  for  "entered  into  an  unholy 
alliance  with  the  PQ,  giving  national 
prominence  to  separatism." 

Hartt  responded  that  Mulroney  was 
attempting  to  give  separatists  "a  chance 
to  see  what  Canada  was  all  about." 


More  time  needed  for  students  to  collect  refunds 

Course  refund  sclieduie  iias  to  go,  ASSU  says 


BY  AnUSIA 
GOVINDASAMY 

The  Arts  and  Science  Students' 
Union  is  trying  to  re-open  de- 
bate over  changes  to  the  course 
refund  policy,  that  they.say  hurt 
students. 

The  union  will  be  asking  Gov- 
erning Council,  U  of  T's  highest 
decision-making  body,  for  a 
longer  period  so  students  can 
receive  a  percentage  of  their 
money  back  for  dropped  courses. 

The  current  refund  policy  was 
changed  by  Governing  Council 
in  the  spring  of  1993  to  reduce 


the  length  of  time  refunds  were 
available. 

"We  have  to  keep  plugging 
away  at  them,"  says  Sunny  Gaye 
Bernardo,  an  ASSU  executive 
member.  "[The  policy]  has  to  be 
opened  up  again." 

The  union  is  also  working  to 
raise  awareness  amongst  first- 
year  students. 

"During  orientation  we  gave 
talks  about  the  refund  sched- 
ule," says  Jane  Scto  of  ASSU. 
"We  played  a  game  with  a  giant 
orientation  wheel  with  different 
facts  about  the  university  and 
the  refund  schedule  to  try  and 


make  students  more  aware  of 
what  is  going  on." 

Other  student  leaders  agree 
that  newer  students  have  to  be 
educated  about  the  problems  with 
the  refund  policy. 

"Nobody  knows  what's  going 
on  in  first  and  second  year,"  said 
Marco  Santiguido,  university 
affairs  commissioner  for  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council. 
"It's  students  in  third,  fourth  and 


fifth  year  who  are  speaking  out." 

Those  opposed  to  the  short- 
ened schedule  say  many  students 
are  uninformed  of  the  refund 
policy. 

"Many  students  are  going  to 
get  a  shocking  surprise  when 
Oct.  7  rolls  around  and  they  can't 
get  any  of  their  money  back  for 
their  courses,"  says  Bemardo. 

She  also  says  the  current 
schedule  does  not  give  students 


enough  time  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  course  they  are  en- 
rolled in  is  what  they  want. 

Student  leaders  believe  the 
limited  availability  of  refunds  is 
an  administration  tactic  to  raise 
more  funds  for  the  imiversity. 

'The  refund  schedule  is  sim- 
ply another  way  of  stripping 
away  our  hard-earned  money," 
said  Satiguido. 

Under  the  current  refund 


schedule,  students  dropping 
courses  within  the  first  two  weeks 
of  classes  get  a  full  refund.  Stu- 
dents who  drop  courses  before 
the  fourth  week  receive  a  50  per 
cent  refund.  Those  who  drop  a 
course  after  Oct.  7  receive  noth- 
ing. 

ASSU  will  ask  the  council  to 
compare  U  of  T's  refund  sched- 
ule with  those  of  other  universi- 
ties in  Ontario. 


Drunlcenness  a  rape  defense 
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woman  in  a  wheelchair,  were 
also  puzzling. 

"How  can  you  physically  be 
able  to  be  [extremely]  drunk,  Ufi 
a  woman  out  of  a  wheelchair, 
sustain  an  erection  and  commit 
rape?"  she  said.  "He  must  be 
held  responsible  for  getting  into 
that  condition." 

Lakeman  says  the  ruling's 
message  is  more  important  than 
its  legal  implications. 

The  decision  does  not  set  a 
dangerous  legal  precedent  so 
much  as  it  appears  to  condone 
drinking  and  sexual  assault,  she 
said. 

"We  have  to  worry  what  the 
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message  men,  and  the  consum- 
ers of  alcohol,  are  getting.  Lots 
of  men  who  commit  rape  get 
drunk  first.  It's  the  same  with 
wife  abuse.  We're  going  to  have 
to  show  that  the  rest  of  us  won't 
be  taking  this  as  an  excuse,"  said 
Lakeman. 

Abramovitch  said  she  is  also 
worried  about  the  implications 
of  this  ruling. 

If  someone  is  drunk,  could 


they  also  use  this  defense  to  get 
out  of  charges  of  sexual  assault, 
such  as  groping  and  fondling, 
she  asks. 

'The  next  question  is,  what 
are  the  implications  of  this?" 

Lakeman  says  new  legislation 
is  needed  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

Canadians  should  re-examine 
the  findings  of  the  1984  Law 
Reform  Commission  Report, 
said  Lakeman.  That  report  rec- 


ommended that  getting  danger- 
ously drunk  should  never  be  a 
valid  defense  in  criminal  cases, 
said  Lakeman. 

"The  mens  rea  [Latin  for  rea- 
sonable intent]  argument  is  very 
important.  The  women's  move- 
ment is  not  calling  for  an  over- 
haul of  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms.  We're  asking  for  the 
rights  of  women  to  be  upheld," 
she  said. 
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costs  of  education  over  the  years 
anyway,  he  said. 

"I  mean,  that's  where  some  of 
the  debate  gets  a  little  bit  my- 
opic. People  say,  'Oh,  this'll  lead 
to  tuition  increases.'  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  tuitions  have  dou- 
bled in  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  already,"  Axworthy  said. 

Rick  Martin,  spokesperson  for 
the  Ontario  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Alliance,  said  his  group  was 
angered  by  today's  proposals. 

"We're  outraged,  as  I'm  sure 
any  group  would  be.  It's  a  large 
shift  towards  students  as  to  who 
has  to  pay  for  education  in 
Canada." 

"This  would  mean  we  pay  a 
higher  proportion  of  our  cost  of 
education  than  almost  any  other 
country."  he  said. 
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Axworthy's  proposals  say 
some  of  the  money  cut  could  be 
used  to  subsidize  an  income- 
contingent  loan  program  to  off- 
set the  cuts. 

Such  a  program  would  loan 
each  student  who  wants  it  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  to  pursue 
their  studies  each  year.  Most  of 
this  money  would  have  to  be 
paid  back  after  graduation,  how- 
ever. 

Axworthy  said  that  students 
who  go  to  university  benefit  enor- 
mously from  that  education,  and 
should  repay  its  cost. 

"There  is  a  very  clear  relation 
between  level  of  education  and 
level  of  income.  The  more  edu- 
cation you  have,  the  more  money 
you  make.  The  higher  income 
you  have,  the  more  you're  able 
to  pay  back. 

"People  have  to  take  some 
more  responsibility  for  their  own 
investments  and  their  own  time." 

OUSA's  Martin  supports  in- 
come-contingent loans.  But  he 
says  default  and  interest  costs 
would  make  it  too  expensive  for 
the  federal  government  to  loan 
every  student  the  cost  of  their 
tuition  if  it  went  up  another 
$2,000. 

"It  would  cost  a  lot  more  than 
they  think  to  have  an  income- 
contingent  system  under  these 


circumstances." 

And  because  the  cuts  may 
come  as  early  as  next  year,  Mar- 
tin said,  there's  no  time  to  test 
income-contingency  with  an 
experimental  program,  to  see  if 
it  works. 

"You  already  don't  have  any 
time  to  get  any  results." 

Pat  Adams,  communications 
director  for  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities,  said  the  uni- 
versity administrations  she  rep- 
resent will  not  be  impressed  by 
Axworthy's  announcement,  ei- 
ther. 

"I  think  it  puts  universities 
across  Canada  into  a  very  diffi- 
cult position." 

Adams  said  the  income-con- 
tingent plans  were  not  good 
enough  to  cover  the  potential 
increases  in  tuition. 

"We  very  much  support  in- 
come-contingent loans,  but  this 
is  not  how  we  saw  it  coming 
about." 

Officials  in  the  office  of  On- 
tario's education  minister,  Dave 
Cooke,  said  the  minister  had  no 
immediate  response,  but  would 
be  holding  a  press  conference 
today. 

Cooke  recently  stated  publicly 
that  he  supports  income-contin- 
gent loans,  but  no  further  in- 
creases in  tuition. 
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Little  Sisters  figiit  Canada  Custom's  riglit  to  confiscate 

Gay  and  Lesbian  bookstore  goes  to  court  over  seizures 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Canada  Customs  is  facing  a  Char- 
ter of  Rights  challenge  of  its 
powers  to  seize  materials  at  the 
border  which  it  deems  to  be  ob- 
scene. 

CanadaCustoms  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  Little  Sisters  Books 
and  Art  Emporium,  a  gay  and 
lesbian  bookstore  in  Vancouver, 
and  the  British  Columbia  Civil 
Liberties  Association,  in  a  case 
that  will  go  before  the  provincial 
Supreme  Court  on  Oct.  1 1 . 

The  two  groups  claim  Cus- 
toms is  violating  two  parts  of  the 
Charter.  They  say  that  Custom's 
practice  of  detaining  material 
before  it  has  been  deemed  ob- 
scene by  a  court  of  law  violates 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

'  They  also  say  that  the  Char- 
ter's right  to  equality  under  the 
law  is  being  violated  by  Cus- 
toms' constant  targeting  of  gay 
and  lesbian  material. 

"It's  the  first  time  a  direct 
challenge  [has  been  made]  to  the 
regime  which  exercises  censor- 
ship... at  the  border,"  says  John 
Westwood,  executive  director  to 
the  B.C.  Civil  Liberties  Asso- 
ciation. 

Janine  Fuller,  manager  of  Lit- 
tle Sisters,  says  that  in  the  past 
years,  hundreds  of  books  and 
magazines  destined  for  her  store 
have  been  detained  at  the  border 
by  Customs.  These  have  included 
novels,  coming  out  books,  les- 
bian erotica,  academic  books, 
comic  books  and  a  children's 
book. 

When  a  book  is  detained  by  a 
customs  official  on  the  grounds 


that  it  may  be  obscene,  the  book 
seller  for  whom  it  was  destined 
must  go  through  a  series  of  ap- 
peals to  try  to  prove  that  the 
book  is  not  obscene  and  have  it 
released.  If  the  Customs  review 
process  is  exhausted  and  the  work 
is  still  deemed  obscene,  then  the 
importer  may  go  to  court  for  a 
judicial  decision  on  the  obscen- 
ity of  the  work. 

Book-sellers  who  have  been 
targeted  say  they  find  this  proc- 
ess long,  expensive  and  frustrat- 
ing. 

"[It's]  unduly  onerous  on  the 
importers  to  go  through  these 
appeals  and  finally  get  to  court," 
said  Westwood. 

After  a  particularly  frustrat- 
ing journey  through  the  appeals 
process,  during  which  Little  Sis- 
ters had  a  book  declared  not  ob- 
scene by  the  courts,  only  to  find 
that  it  had  already  been  destroyed 
by  Customs,  Little  Sisters  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  the 
whole  system. 

"[We '  re  doing  this]  rather  than 
have  the  incredible  financial  cost 
of  dealing  on  a  book-by-book 
basis  that  doesn't  deal  with  the 
consistent  problem  of  Canada 
Customs,"  said  Fuller. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Associa- 
tion says  the  challenge  is  not 
only  one  of  expediency,  but  also 
of  principle. 

"A  bureaucratic  arm  of  gov- 
ernment has  a  regime  that  deter- 
mines freedom  of  speech  and  we 
don't  accept  that,"  said 
Westwood. 

Customs  officials  should  not 
be  making  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  work  is  ob- 
scene, says  Westwood.  Such 
decisions  should  be  left  to  the 


court  system,  he  said. 

"[Courts]  are  where  the  deci- 
sion should  be  made,  if  at  all,  not 
in  the  administrative  arm  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Collette  Gentes-Hawn,  a 
spokesperson  for  Revenue 
Canada,  of  which  Canada  Cus- 
toms is  a  division,  said  that  it  is 
not  the  place  of  Customs  to  com- 
ment on  whether  its  role  is  ap- 
propriate or  not. 

"Because  the  law  is  in  place, 
the  department's  mandate  is  to 
apply  the  tariff  code  as  passed 
by  Parliament,"  said  Hawn.  "If 
[Canada  Custom's  role]  is  nec- 
essary is  not  a  question  for  this 


department,  but  a  question  for 
the  legislature." 

But  Fuller  says  that  customs 
officials  are  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  or  not  a  book  is 
obscene. 

"We  shouldn't  have  customs 
agents  with  four  hours  training 
assess  the  literary  merit  of  a 
book  or  magazine,'  said  Fuller. 

The  plaintiffs  will  also  argue 
that  Customs  unfairly  targets 
material  destined  for  gay  and 
lesbian  bookstores. 

"[They  are]  unfairly  discrimi- 
nating against  gay  and  lesbian 
erotica,"  says  Westwood. 

But  a  spokesperson  for  Cus- 


toms says  there  is  no  bias  against 
gay  and  lesbian  material. 

"Revenue  Canada  looks  at  all 
shipments  in  the  same  light,  us- 
ing the  same  guidelines,"  says 
Hawn.  "There  is  as  much  het- 
erosexual as  homosexual  mate- 
rial prohibited." 

Fuller  disagrees. 

"I  just  wonder  why  in  the  his- 
tory of  litigation  and  appealing 
it's  been  gay  and  lesbian  book- 
stores at  the  forefront,"  said 
Fuller. 

Marian  Botsford  Fraser,  presi- 
dent of  PEN  Canada,  says  that 
Canada  Customs  are  more  likely 
to  seize  material  destined  for 


gay  and  lesbian  bookstores  that 
to  other  bookstores. 

"The  same  book  could  be 
headed  for  a  mainstream  book- 
store and  it  wouldn't  be  [seized]," 
said  Fraser. 

PEN  Canada,  the  writer's  as- 
sociation, is  also  conducting  a 
postcard  campaign,  directed  at 
David  Anderson,  the  Minister 
for  Revenue  Canada.  The  cam- 
paign, timed  to  coincide  with 
the  Charter  challenge,  asks  the 
minister  to  halt  border  seizures. 

The  case  has  been  delayed 
three  times,  and  is  finally  get- 
ting to  court  after  three  years  in 
legal  limbo. 


AIDS  memorial  quilt  visit  cut  short 


BY  Sandra  Raponi 

Confused  scheduling  cut  short 
the  display  time  of  the  AIDS 
memorial  quilt  in  the  Sidney 
Smith  HaU  lobby. 

A  section  of  the  quilt,  put  to- 
gether by  family  and  friends  of 
AIDS  victims  from  across  North 
America,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  displayed  for  the  whole  of 
last  week.  But  because  of  fire 
regulations  and  a  scheduling 
conflict,  it  only  hung  for  two 
days  of  what  was  meant  to  be 
AIDS  Awareness  Week  on  cam- 
pus. 

On  Monday,  administrators 
removed  the  quilt  because  they 
said  it  was  hung  in  a  way  that 
created  a  fire  hazard,  said 
Margaret  Galamb,  U  of  T's 
health  promotion  co-ordinator. 

Galamb  said  administrators  at 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  science 
told  her  to  remove  the  quilt  be- 
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cause  it  was  blocking  air  vents 
and  taking  up  too  much  space. 

Peter  Harris,  assistant  dean  of 
the  faculty,  said  fire  regulations 
forced  the  faculty  to  ask  for  the 
quilt's  removal. 

"[Because  of]  fire  marshal 
requirements,  there  has  to  be 
two  corridors  free,"  said  Harris. 

The  quilt  organizers  then  tried 
to  accommodate  the  faculty.  The 
next  day,  Tuesday,  the  quilt  was 
put  in  a  wooden  frame,  so  it 
could  be  placed  against  a  wall  to 
satisfy  safety  concerns. 

But  the  display  of  the  quilt  ran 
into  further  difficulties  because 
the  Imaginus  poster  sale  had  pre- 
viously booked  the  same  lobby 
for  Oct.  6  and  7. 

Ranjit  Ebenezer,  human  rights 
officer  of  the  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council,  complained 
that  the  quilt  was  more  impor- 
tant than  a  poster,  sale. 

"AIDS  is  more  important  than 


Imaginus.  This  week  is  AIDS 
awareness  week,"  said  Ebenezer. 

But  despite  the  shortened  dis- 
play, Galamb  said  the  AIDS  quilt 
was  successful  in  raising  aware- 
ness. 

"In  the  period  of  time  [that  it 
was  displayed],  a  lot  of  people 
came  to  observe  the  quilt  and  get 
information,"  she  said. 

Lianne  Clarke,  a  fourth-year 
nursing  student  and  assistant  co- 
ordinator of  the  quilt  hanging, 
agreed. 

'The  response  to  the  quilt  has 
been  amazing.  People  stopped 
to  ask  questions,"  Clarke  said. 
"It  is  worthwhile  considering  the 
impact  it  has." 

Students  said  they  appreci- 
ated the  quilt  being  there. 

"It  is  the  sentimental  aspect  to 
it  that  I  like",  said  Shermaine 
Sylan,  a  fourth-year  student. 
"People  who  knew  them  and 
family  members  have  something 


to  remember  them  [by]  and  to 
have  others  remember  them." 

"It's  about  time.  I'm  aware  of 
its  existence,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  it's  been  on  campus,"  said 
Robert  Brukner,  a  part-time  an- 
thropology student. 

"It  sensitizes  you  to  the  trag- 
edy of  the  epidemic  and  its  legacy 
of  ruined  lives,"  said  Brtikner. 

Both  SAC  and  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union  donated 
money  to  help  bring  the  portion 
of  the  quilt  to  campus. 

SAC  donated  $200  and  ASSU 
$100. 

SAC  actually  gave  double  the 
$100  requested  of  it  by  Galamb 
and  health  services.  Ebenezer 
says  it  is  money  well  spent. 

"[The  quilt]  has  a  good  im- 
pact. It's  something  that's  visual. 
It's  a  serious  concern  —  people 
have  died,"  said  Ebenezer. 
"When  you  see  something  remi- 
niscent of  death,  it  hits  home." 


Ask  for  it  by  name, 
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\  $9.95 
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87  Avenue  Road 
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Corporate  Fest 


Campus  Fest,  the  two  day  carnival  of  market- 
ing freebies,  returned  to  Hart  House  Circle  this 
week,  to  much  rejoicing. 

The  corporate  sponsors  of  the  event  gave 
away  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  merchan- 
dise, played  our  favorite  BTO  and  Guess  Who 
(!)  tunes  and  let  us  participate  in  amusing 
contests  such  as  Sumo  wrestling  and  baseball 
speedometers. 

We  at  the  Varsity  will  always  support  a 
strong  corporate  presence  on  campus,  as  long 
as  we  get  our  free  hair  care  products  and  Pop 
Tarts.  We  are  afraid  of  one  thing,  though:  that 
this  annual  orgy  of  consumerism  at  a  price  we 
can  all  afford  may  not  last  long. 

Why?  Certainly  not  because  the  university's 
going  to  kick  them  out.  Oh,  no.  It's  true,  the 
students'  council  no  longer  pays  Campus  Fest 
for  the  privilege  of  hustlng  Pop  Tarts  to  stu- 
dents on  their  front  lawn,  but  it  has  no  objec- 
tions to  them  being  there  for  free. 

No,  we're  afraid  because  we  think  they  might 
not  have  taken  a  close  enough  look  at  today's 
students.  Not  just  their  musical  tastes;  their 
pocketbooks. 

The  whole  point  of  Corporate,  er.  Campus 
Fest  is  to  give  the  sponsors  a  foothold  in  the 
"student  market."  But  as  a  whole,  the  'student 
market'  has  changed  quite  a  bit  since  Burton 
Cummings  was  a  lad.  This  past  summer, 
unemployment  in  the  15  to  24  age  group  ran  at 
16  per  cent.  The  average  annual  salary  for 
workers  in  this  age  group  was  $13,500,  a  nice 
way  to  say  minimum  wage.    (And  if  Mr. 


Axworthy  has  his  way,  we'll  all  be  paying 
more  tuition,  lots  more.)  With  demographics 
like  this,  the  student  market  has  to  have  the 
lamest  consumer  profile  in  the  country. 

So  our  guess  is  the  present  income  level  of 
students  is  not  what  the  marketing  types  are 
looking  at.  They  obviously  believe  that  with 
our  high  quality  post-secondary  educations, 
we  will  all  be  making  loads  of  cash  in  a  few 
years,  and  will  fondly  remember  the  generosity 
of  our  corporate  benefactors. 

On  paper,  this  devious  plan  looks  like  it 
might  work.  Exposing  broke  20-year  olds  to 
your  product,  in  the  hopes  that  they  will  buy  it 
when  they  get  the  cash,  is  shrewd. 

This  plan  would  take  about  ten  years  to  come 
to  fruition.  After  you  graduate,  pay  off  your 
debts,  get  a  job  and  start  earning  enough  to 
have  disposable  income,  then  you  might  sign 
up  for  that  Petro  Canada  credit  card,  or  con- 
sider buying  that  cellular  phone  you  blabbed  on 
this  week. 

But  you've  got  to  admire  the  faith  they  have 
in  our  futures. 

If  top-level  corporate  marketers  say  we  all 
have  the  potential  to  own  our  own  cellphones 
someday,  it  almost  gives  you  hope. 

Or  it  would,  if  any  of  those  same  corporate 
marketers  showed  up  for  a  university  Career 
Day  once  in  a  while. 

Corporate  conventional  wisdom  on  Genera- 
tion after-X:  great  potential  as  consuiners.  If 
anyone  ever  gives  them  a  job. 

Pop  Tart,  anyone? 


Told  you  so 


Well,  it  happened.  Minister  of  Social  Destruc- 
tion Lloyd  Axworthy  announced  his  plan  today 
to  save  $2  billion-plus  by  pulling  out  of  post- 
secondary  education.  Odds  are,  if  you're  in  first 
year  now,  that  means  your  tuition  will  be  $4- 
$5,000  the  year  you  leave. 

If  you  plan  to  be  in  grad  school  then,  try  not 
to  think  about  it. 

That's  the  bad  news,  as  U  of  T  president  Rob 
Prichard  would  say.  Then  there's  the,  um,  good 
news.  Income-contingent  loans. 

Despite  all  our  editorials  to  the  contrary, 
there  are  still  students  out  there  who  think 
"income-contingency" — the  education  tax — is 
a  good  idea.  So  we're  going  to  explain  it  again. 
Income-contingent  loans  differ  from  real  stu- 
dent loans  in  two  ways.  One:  anybody  can  get 
them.  No  proof  of  actual  poverty  required.  We 
all  get  to  go  into  debt  together. 

Two:  instead  of  paying  back  a  bank,  you  pay 
back  your  "loan"  to  the  government  through  the 
tax  system.  You  can  never  go  bankrupt;  you  can 


never  not  pay.  Unless,  of  course,  you're  unem- 
ployed. Then  the  government  leaves  you  alone 
until  you  get  a  job. 

The  real  reason  the  banks  agree  the  current 
loan  system  won't  cover  more  tuition  hikes. 
The  sheer  size  of  the  amounts  we're  talking 
about  ($30,000  per  head)  are  just  too  big  and 
risky  for  the  banks  to  take. 

There's  no  way  most  students  can  pay  that 
back  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  It's  not  that 
banks  don't  want  the  business;  it's  just  they 
feel  the  default  rate  would  be  too  high  to  offer 
good  terms. 

Income-contingency's  greatest  advantage  is 
that,  because  it  relies  on  Revenue  Canada's 
efficient  taxmasters,  a  much  higher  threshhold 
of  individual  debt  can  be  reached.  If  you  switch 
to  a  tax-based  system,  you  can  get  students 
paying  that  much  more  of  the  cost  of  their 
education. 

Which  is,  of  course,  what  the  government 
wants. 
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^ACKtMJ^letters  to  the  editor 


Opus  Dei  not 
a  cult 


I  was  disappointed  that  neither 
you  nor  Christopher  Poulo  con- 
tacted Ernescliffc  College  or 
myself  regarding  Opus  Dei  ("Re- 
cruiting in  the  streets,  Sept.  28). 
I  was  interviewed  over  the  phone 
by  you  six  months  ago,  but  as  far 
as  I  know,  no  effort  was  made  by 
the  Varsity  to  contact  me  or  this 
student  residence  since. 

Emescliffe  College  is  an  in- 
dependent student  residence  for 
men  located  at  156  St.  George 
St.  and  owned  by  Wellspring 
Cultural  Foundation,  an  Ontario 
non-profit  corporation.  Its  ob- 
jective is  to  serve  the  university 
community  and  society  as  a 
whole,  not  to  "recruit. " 

Most  of  the  activities  held  at 
the  college  will  be  cultural  and 
intellectual  in  nature.  Residents 
and  friends  of  the  college  are 
also  involved  in  community 
projects  beyond  campus.  For 
example,  a  summer  social  project 
for  Regent  Park  kids  was  carried 
out  by  Ernescliffe  residents. 
Also,  a  group  of  students  attend- 
ing activities  at  the  college  or- 
ganized, raised  funds  for,  and 
took  part  in  a  project  in  Mexico 
that  involved  the  building  of  a 
water  reservoir  in  a  village  of 
6,000  inhabitants  located  2,000 
meters  above  sea  level. 

Opus  Dei  has  also  been  ap- 
proved by  all  the  Popes  from 
Pius  XII  to  John  Paul  II.  It  has 
been  in  Toronto  since  1981  with 
the  knowledge  and  express  ap- 
proval of  the  local  bishop. 

The  college  also  offers  courses 
and  conferences  on  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  These  and  other  tradi- 
tional Christian  activities  are 
entrusted  to  Opus  Dei,  a  prelature 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
made  up  of  men  and  women, 
most  of  them  married,  who  seek 
to  live  all  their  daily  activities 
with  a  Christian  spirit. 

In  your  article,  you  quote  Mike 
Kropveld  as  saying  that  not  all 
groups  which  espouse  beliefs  are 
cults.  He  says  that  they  may 
simply  be  different  and  that  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  before  so 
classifying  them.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  such  caution 
was  exercised  by  the  Varsity 
before  publishing  this  article. 
For,  as  should  be  clear  from  our 
past  conversation  and  from  fore- 
going. Opus  E>ei  can  in  no  way 


be  classified  as  a  cult,  li  is  an 
approved  institution  of  the 
Catholic  Church  whose  mem- 
bers try  to  practice  and  promote 
traditional  Christian  values.  I 
understand  that  these  values  may 
not  be  shared  by  the  Varsity.  I 
nevertheless  trust  that  this  will 
not  prevent  you  from  setting  the 
record  straight  now  that  you  are 
in  possession  of  the  facts. 

Fernando  Mignone 
Assistant  Director 
Emescliffe  College 

Zionism:  the 
final  frontier 

Re:  Members  of  The  Links  cam- 
paign defend  their  original  defi- 
nition of  "Zionism  as  racism" 
(Sept.  26) 

The  definition  as  propagated 
by  the  Making  the  Links  coali- 
tion is  a  perfect  example  of  in- 
tellectual dishonesty  and  classic 
anti-Semitism. 

"Links"  creates  its  very  own, 
and  entirely  negative,  definition 
of  Zionism  and  then  argues  that 
the  demon  it  has  created  is  a 
racist  monster.  According  to 
Links,  Zionism  is  "a  system  of 
beliefs  which  creates  and  per- 
petuates Jewish  dominance  over 
Palestinians  as  a  racial  and  cul- 
tural group.  An  international 
secular  and  political  movement, 
originating  in  Europe,  for  the 
estabhshment  of  an  exclusively 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine  by  em- 
ploying colonialist  practice  at 
the  expense  of  the  indigenous 
population...  etc." 

For  years  anti-Senvites  have 
defined  what  Jews  and  Judaism 
were  supposed  to  be.  "Jews  are 
Christ  killers,"  "Jews  are  a  gut- 
ter religion  (Farrakhan),"  "Jews 
use  Christian  blood  for  matzoh." 
None  of  these  anti-Semitic  defi- 
nitions of  Jews  have  any  validity 
to  them,  but  they  are  very  useful 
in  turning  people' s  minds  against 
the  Jews. 

Links'  thesis  is  only  true  if 
their  definition  of  Zionism  is. 
Unfortunately  for  Links,  their 
definition  of  Zionism  is  not  found 
in  the  Oxford,  or  Webster's  dic- 
tionaries, nor  is  it  found  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  or  in 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  It  is 
definitely  not  the  way  that  Zion- 
ists at  U  of  T  define  themselves 
(Sorry,  Brenda  Goldstein). 

Of  the  18  political  parties 


which  ran  in  the  last  Israeli  elec- 
tion, none  defined  Zionism  as 
Links  has.  But  don't  worry,  mem- 
bers of  the  Links  campaign,  there 
is  one  Zionist  party,  the  Kach 
party,  that  does  accept  your  defi- 
nition. Unfortunately  for  both 
Kach  and  Links,  Kach  has  been 
banned  in  Israel  for  being  racist. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  Links'  defi- 
nition of  Zionism  belongs  to  a 
banned  racist  party  will  lead 
Links  to  re-examine  it.  Certainly 
Links  does  not  wish  to  be  associ- 
ated with  Kach? 

Name  withheld  by  request 


This  letter  has  been  written  in 
vehement  disgust  of  the  article 
entitled  "I  am  a  Jew  and  I  be- 
lieve Zionism  is  Racism"  by 
Brenda  Goldstein  in  the  Sept.  26 
edition  of  the  Varsity  .Once  again 
the  heinous  head  of  ignorance 
and  hypocrisy  has  found  its  ways 
onto  the  pages  of  the  Varsity.  I 
have  recently  returned  from  Is- 
rael where  I  travelled  on  an  ex- 
tensive fact-finding  mission  in 
the  Occupied  Territories.  To  say 
the  least,  I  found  Goldstein's 
piece  to  be  exceedingly  offen- 
sive and  shamefiilly  dishonest. 

First,  I  think  that  Goldstein  is 
misinformed  about  the  true  state 
of  Arabs  in  Israel.  Arabs  in  Is- 
rael proper  live  as  Israelis,  and 
hence  are  known  as  Arab-Israe- 
lis. At  the  University  of  Haifa, 
there  are  an  equal  number  of 
Arab  and  Jewish  students.  In  the 
city  of  Nazareth,  where  Jesus 
preached,  they  have  full  politi- 
cal rights,  as  anyone  else  in  Is- 
rael, with  the  freedom  to  elect 
their  own  representatives. 

In  1994,  the  Palestinian  Au- 
Letters  continued  on  page  5 
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Reform  not  guilty  of  racism  charge 

THE  LIBERALS  AND  THEIR  IMMIGRATION  POLICY  ARE  THE  REAL  CULPRITS 


BY  DANIEL  PROUSSALIDIS 

If  the  Coalition  Against  the  Reform  Party  jerks  its 
knees  any  more,  it  will  pull  a  muscle!  Recently,  a 
campaign  has  been  going  on  attacking  the  Reform 
party  by  spreading  hateful  misinformation  across 
campus.  It  is  time  that  the  myths  about  the  Reform 
party  be  put  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

Last  week,  in  the  opinions  section  of  the  Var- 
sity, charges  of  racism  against  the  party  were 
made.  ("Expose  and  oppose  the  Reform  party," 
Sept.  29)  It  should  be  made  absolutely  clear  that 
the  Reform  party  does  not  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form  tolerate  racism.  We  reject  it. 

Reform's  immigration  policy  specifically  states 
"race  or  creed"  should  not  be  factors.  If  CARP  is 
looking  for  questionable  immigration  policy,  it 
need  not  look  any  further  than  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment's stated  wish  to  increase  immigrants  from 
Europe,  as  was  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  on 


Sept.  16. 

Reform  rejects  this  kind  of  immigration  policy 
that  would  reduce  immigration  from  other  areas  to 
increase  the  number  of  European  immigrants.  In 
fact.  Reform  should  be  applauded  for  working 
with  Calgary's  Jewish  community,  the  Chinese 
community  in  Vancouver,  Winnipeg's  East  In- 
dian community,  and  the  aboriginal  people  of 
Beaver  River  to  develop  safeguards  against  rac- 
ism and  extremism.  Reformers  welcome  people  of 
all  cultures,  races  and  languages. 

Reform's  policy  on  labour  is  nothing  but  fair  to 
workers.  Reform  supports  worker's  rights  to  or- 
ganize democratically,  bargain  collectively,  and 
strike  peacefully.  Claims  that  Reform  would  elimi- 
nate the  minimum  wage  are  fictitious,  since  no 
record  of  such  policy  exists. 

Claims  that  Reform  rejects  Quebec  are  fit  only 
for  those  who  refuse  to  look  at  the  facts.  If  Re- 
form's detractors  cared  to  have  an  informed  opin- 


ion, they  would  quickly  see  that  Reformers  recog- 
nize Quebec's  uniqueness  as  a  predominantly 
French  region  of  Canada,  and  that  they  support 
official  bilingualism  in  key  federal  institutions 
such  as  Parliament,  the  Supreme  Court  and  all 
federal  services  where  there  is  sufficient,  cost- 
efficient  demand. 

Aboriginal  Canadians  could  expect  to  see  great 
improvements  through  Reform  policy.  Reform 
believes  that  the  aboriginal  people  should  become 
self-reliant  by  running  their  own  affairs.  Reform 
hopes  to  eradicate  the  squalid  conditions  that  exist 
on  reserves  that  are  only  perpetuated  by  the  present 
government's  policies. 

Reform  is  also  concerned  about  the  state  of  the 
health  care  system  in  this  country.  Reform  has 
repeatedly  asked  the  Liberal  government  for  as- 
surances that  health  care  transfers  to  the  provinces 
will  not  be  cut.  But  the  Liberals  have  refused  to 
give  such  assurances. 


If  CARP  is  so  concerned  with  the  social  pro- 
grams of  this  country,  it  is  not  the  Reform  party 
they  should  be  protesting.  It  is  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment that  should  be  castigated  for  its  failure  to 
assure  Canadians  their  social  programs  will  be 
protected. 

CARP'S  ravings  can  only  seriously  be  believed 
if  one  refuses  to  live  in  the  real  world  and  prefers 
fantasy  and  fiction.  The  truth  about  Reform  is  that 
it  is  a  party  that  empowers  the  ordinary  citizen  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  policy-making  in  Canada. 

Those  Canadians  who  have  felt  alienated  and 
shut  out  from  the  corridors  of  power  have  the 
opportunity  to  affect  what  goes  on  in  Ottawa 
through  Reform.  Reform's  national  assembly  is 
the  time  for  the  party  membership  to  express  its 
collective  will.  Reform  is  democracy  in  action. 

Daniel  Proussalidis  is  the  president  of  U  of  T's 
Young  Reformers. 


Jewish  state  founded  on  the  principle  of  equality 


ALLEGING  THAT  ZIONISM  IS  RACISM  IS  ANTI-SEMITISM 


BY  STEVE  MOCK 

To  be  anti-Zionist  is  to  oppose 
Israel's  right  to  exist.  It  is  to 
declare  that  Jews  do  not  deserve 
the  same  rights  as  every  other 
nation  of  the  world,  the  right  to 
self-determination  and  safety 
from  persecution.  It  is  also  to 
say  that  Jews  should  remain  per- 
petually exiled  and  marginalized. 
It  is  anti-Semitism. 

I  am  a  Zionist  because  I  be- 
lieve the  state  of  Israel  has  a 
right  to  exist,  and  must  continue 
to  exist.  I  believe  that  a  home- 
land in  Israel  is  important  and 
central  to  modem  Judaism.  This 


Natural 

BY  ROXANA 
SULTAN 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  dis- 
pleasure of  watching  Oliver 
Stone's  latest  offereing  df  me- 
dia criticism,  Natural  Bom  Kill- 
ers. After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  see  this  box  office 
killer  (yuk,  yuk),  I  was  thrilled 
to  finally  get  my  hands  on  a 
Tuesday  Cheap  Night  ticket.  I 
had  braved  a  block-long  line-up 
in  the  rain  at  6:30  PM  to  get  a 
seat  at  the  10:30  show,  but  I 
figured  it  had  to  be  worth  it.  The 
promise  of  violence  and  sarcasm 
combined  was  just  too  tempting 
to  resist. 

Unfortunately,  being  packed 
into  the  Uptown  theatre  balcony 
for  a  two-hour  long  ride  with 
Micki,  Mallory  and  countless 
victims  turned  out  to  be  a  real 
disappointment.  Not  only  was 
the  sarcasm  annoyingly  obvious 
(Stone  has  yet  to  discover  the 
finer  points  of  sublety),  but  the 
underlying  theme  of  misogyny 
was  painfiilly  blatant  too. 

From  beginning  to  end,  the 
Knox  couple's  exploits  take 
viewers  on  a  trip  through  the 
North  American  psyche:  the  glo- 
rification of  violence,  the  inept 
justice  system  and  the  power  of 
the  media.  Sadly,  we  are  also 
witness  to  the  sickening  stere- 
otypes of  women  that  have  been 
carried  over  with  us  from  the 
days  of  our  ancestors  (homo 
habilis?). 


is  what  Zionism  means.  I  have 
learned,  from  both  my  grand- 
parents and  from  the  silent  testi- 
mony of  countless  relatives  who 
did  not  survive,  what  it  is  like  to 
live  without  that  security. 

Zionism  is  a  mainstream  ide- 
ology in  modem  Judaism.  Thus 
to  be  anti-Zionist  is  to  be  against 
the  majority  of  Jews  today.  The 
Making  the  Links  coalition  has 
defined  Zionism  as  "a  system  of 
beliefs  which  creates  and  perpe- 
trates Jewish  dominance  over 
Palestinians  as  a  racial  and  cul- 
tural group."  This  implies  the 
majority  of  Jews  believe  in  their 
inherent  superiority  over  others. 


The  Making  the  Links  coali- 
tion is  not  the  first  to  labour 
imder  such  a  misconception.  But 
as  I  wish  to  offend  no  one,  I  will 
refrain  from  listing  their  pred- 
ecessors. 

I  am  a  Zionist  because  I  be- 
lieve that  all  people  regardless 
of  their  colour  or  religion  have 
the  right  to  live  with  both  secu- 
rity and  freedom  in  a  land  of 
their  own.  This  includes  the  Pal- 
estinians, who  have  the  right  to  a 
state  and  could  have  accepted 
the  one  that  was  offered  to  them 
in  1948. 1  still  believe  that  Pales- 
tinians should  someday  have 
their  own  state  with  a  minimum 


of  bloodshed.  This  belief  is  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  Zion- 
ism. 

I  am  a  Zionist  and  feel  pride 
when  Israel  acts  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  both  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  around  the  world.  I  am 
proud  to  walk  the  streets  of  Is- 
rael and  see  people  of  every  col- 
our and  shade,  from  Ethiopia 
and  Russia,  France  and  Ven- 
ezuela, Yemen  and  America.  All 
of  them  have  found  refuge  in  the 
Jewish  state,  and  have  been  em- 
braced as  equals  despite,  and 
even  because  of,  their  differ- 
ences. 

Israel  provides  immediate  citi- 
zenship to  any  Jew  regardless  of 
his  or  her  place  of  origin.  Isra- 
el's citizenship  laws  are  more 
liberal  than  those  of  most  West- 
em  states,  welcoming  non-Jew- 
ish immigrants  and  refugees. 
Israel  extends  citizenship  rights 
in  due  course  to  anyone  who 
abides  by  their  laws. 

I  am  a  Zionist  and  therefore 
feel  shame  when  the  govem- 
ment  of  Israel  behaves  in  a  way 
that  is  contrary  to  the  Zionist 


Continued  from  page  4 

thority  is  now  the  sovereign 
magistrate  of  Gaza  and  Jericho 
and  negotiations  are  currently 
under  way  to  extend  autonomy 
to  the  rest  of  the  territories. 

Zion  is  a  synonym  for  Jerusa- 
lem, as  Mount  Zion  is  one  of  the 
hills  upon  which  the  Holy  City 
rests. 

Zionism  is  merely  a  19th  Cen- 
tury term  coined  to  define  the 
desire  of  an  exiled  people  to 
return  to  Zion,  as  a  free  people  in 
their  own  nation. 

The  piece  is  called  "I  am  a 
Jew  and  I  believe  Zionism  is 
racism,"  yet  Goldstein  at  one 
point  writes,  "I  believe  that  the 
State  of  Israel  must  exist." 

The  fundamental  contradic- 
tion here  is  that  the  belief  that 
the  state  of  Israel  must  exist  is 
the  primary  basis  of  Zionism. 
For  Goldstein  to  claim  that  a) 
Zionism  is  racism,  and  b)  her 
own  personal  belief  is  that  the 
state  of  Israel  must  exist,  is  by 
logical  syllogism  stating  that 
Goldstein  herself  is  a  racist. 


ideal.  I  am  ashamed  of  Israel, 
just  as  I  am  ashamed  of  Canada, 
when  there  is  evidence  that  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  are 
treated  less  than  equally. 

I  am  ashamed  when  any  non- 
Jewish  citizen  of  Israel  is  made 
to  suffer  oppression  despite  the 
fact  that  Israeli  law  clearly  states 
there  are  no  second-class  citi- 
zens. I  am  ashamed  that  eco- 
nomic conditions,  caused  by  the 
Arab  boycott,  forced  Israel  into 
a  trading  relationship  with  the 
apartheid  regime  of  South  Af- 
rica, thus  making  it  appear  that 
the  Jewish  state  supported  the 
abhorrent  system. 

I  am  ashamed  when  some  Jews 
twist  the  rhetoric  of  Zionism  into 
something  that  it  is  not:  racism. 
But  most  of  all  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  anti-racist 
movement  when  they  fall  into 
the  trap  of  that  rhetoric. 

Anti-racists  repudiate  their 
own  principles  when  they  fail  to 
support  a  tiny  and  persecuted 
minority  who  have  realized  their 
aspirations  for  self-determina- 
tion and  equality  on  both  a  glo- 


Sean  Michael  Kemer 
University  of  Toronto 

SAC  thanks 
Walkers  for 
Life 

The  University  of  Toronto  had 
its  baptism  in  spirit  on  Oct.  2. 
Students  from  seven  colleges  and 
three  faculties  rallied  together  at 
Nathan  Phillips  Square  and  took 
part  in  U  of  T's  first  ever  Walk 
for  Life. 

This  is  to  be  a  tradition  at  U  of 
T  now.  The  SAC  Human  Rights 
Office  has  dedicated  as  annual 
trophy  that  will  go  to  the  college 
with  the  highest  student  turnout 
at  the  annual  Walk  for  Life,  not 
the  college  that  raises  the  most 
money.  U  of  T  was  more  vocal 
than  York  and  Ryerson. 

The  idea  is  to  raise  student 
awareness  towards  issues  like 
AIDS  and  keep  this  interest  un- 
dying. The  colleges  and  facul- 


bal  and  individual  scale.  Anti- 
racists  who  claim  Zionism  is 
racism  fail  to  see  they  have  joined 
a  majority  backlash  in  accusing 
a  minority  of  being  racist  to- 
wards the  surrounding  dominant 
group. 

I  am  a  Zionist  and  my  dream 
has  not  yet  come  true.  It  will  not 
come  true  until  peace  becomes  a 
reality.  It  will  not  come  true 
until  Israelis  and  Palestinians  can 
live  with  each  other  in  their  own 
secure  countries. 

It  will  not  come  tme  until 
Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims 
can  pray  together  on  Mount  Zion 
to  the  one  god  they  share.  It  will 
not  come  true  until  the  prophesy 
of  Isaiah  is  fulfilled  and  nations 
beat  their  swords,  and  guns,  and 
stones  and  pipe-bombs  into 
plough  shares,  and  all  people  of 
all  nations  and  religions  are  able 
to  live  together  in  peace. 

Steve  Mock  is  a  fourth  year  Re- 
ligious Studies  and  Peace  and 
Conflict  Studies  student.  He  is 
also  editor  of  the  Jewish  Stu- 
dents' newspaper,  Images. 


ties  gathered  together  on  Sun- 
day. Oct.  2  at  Nathan  PhilUps 
Square  were  University  College, 
Erindale,  Scarborough,  New 
College,  Woodsworth,  and  Trin- 
ity colleges,  and  the  faculties  of 
education,  medicine,  and  physi- 
cal and  occupational  therapy,  as 
well  as  SAC.  All  of  the  above 
marched  under  the  U  of  T  ban- 
ner. 

The  pledges  are  still  coming 
in.  To  date,  $1,200  has  been 
raised  and  handed  in  at  the  time 
of  registration  with  Erindale  in 
the  lead. 

Thank  you  to  all  the  U  of  T 
students  for  coming  out  and  giv- 
ing up  their  time.  A  special 
thanks  to  the  suburban  students 
for  travelling  down  to  Toronto 
and  participating  with  their 
downtown  counterparts.  And 
thanks  to  all  those  who  pledged 
money  and  helped  out  in  their 
own  way. 

Ranjit  Ebinezer 
Human  Rights  Officer 
SAC 


born  sexists 


Virtually  every  female  char- 
acter in  the  film  plays  the  role  of 
a  victim  of  a  helpless  idiot.  Some- 
times even  both.  The  character 
of  Mallory  Knox  is  introduced 
to  us  as  a  tough  gal  who  kicks 
some  chauvinist  ass  when  a  homy 
cowboy  makes  some  lewd  com- 
ments to  her.  However,  we  are 
soon  catapulted  back  in  time  to 
Mai's  homelife,  where  she  is 
being  sexually  abused  by  her 
father  to  the  full  knowledge  of 
her  stupid,  subservient  mother. 

Life  seems  hopeless  for  our 
tormented  heroine  until  she  is 


sex.  Mallory  becomes  upset  with 
Micki  for  leering  at  the  victim 
and  leaves  the  room  so  he  can 
rape  the  girl.  In  the  wake  of  the 
recent  schoolgirl  slayings  here 
in  Ontario,  this  scene  was  fright- 
ening realistic  and  extremely 
difficult  to  watch.  At  this  point, 
several  audience  members  got 
up  and  left  the  theatre. 

As  if  such  an  extreme  level  of 
violence  againist  women  wasn't 
enough.  Stone  proceeds  to  shake 
up  what  little  faith  we  have  left 
in  law  enforcement  by  showing 
a  scene  where  a  police  officer 


?e"et(with"sfm-  5/c<ren/ng  stereotypes  of 

pie  "you  oughta  women  that  have  been  carried  over 
change  your  withus  from  the  days  of  our  ancestors 
(homo  habilisf). 

entices  a  pretty  young  thing  into 
bed,  and  then  strangles  her  to 
death,  just  to  see  how  it  feels. 

Of  the  negative  reviews  I  have 
read  of  this  movie,  some  have 
complained  about  the  level  of 
violence,  others  about  Stone's 
preachiness  and  the  media  bash- 
ing, some  even  about  bad  acting. 
But  not  one  reviewer  seems  to 
have  noticed  the  obvious  sexism 
that  this  film  is  so  generously 
laden  with.  Why  is  this?  Could  it 
be  that,  in  addition  to  our  innate 
capacity  for  violence,  human 
beings  are  just  Natural  Bom  Sex- 
ists? 


name  to  beauti 
ful")  and 
"saved"  by  her  man,  Micki. 

Of  course,  once  in  the  shelter- 
ing arms  of  Micki  Knox,  Mallory 
becomes  a  strong,  confidant 
woman,  although  not  immune  to 
the  occasional  verbal  abuse 
tossed  her  way  by  this  charmer 
of  a  companion. 

As  the  two  lovebirds  make 
their  way  merrily  along  a  path  of 
pointless  violence,  killing  indis- 
criminately, we  begin  to  feel 
desensitized  towards  murder. 
After  about  20  or  so  shootings,  I 
felt  pretty  numb.  That  is,  until 
one  particularly  upsetting  scene 
took  place. 

The  Knox's  abduct  a  yoimg 
lady  and  hold  her  captive  in  a 
motel  room,  bound  and  gagged, 
while  Micki  and  Mallory  have 


moreBACKTALK  ^ 


Roxana  Sultan  is  a  second-year 
UofT  student  and  has  a  lot  to 
bitch  about. 
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Keep  ^antti 
casualsi 


Polar  Fleece  •  100%  low  pill  polyester,  mock  neck  with 
1/2  zip  front,  leather  stripping  on  zipper  pulls,  embroidered. 
Colours:  red,  navy,  green.  Sizes:  s.  m,  1,  xl.  '69.95 

Hooded  Kangaroo  Sweatshirt  •  1 00%  heavyweight  cotton 

fleece,  drawstring  in  hood,  kangaroo  pocket. 

Colours:  navy,  green,  red,  grey  mix.  Sizes:  s,  m,  1,  xl.  '44.95 
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214  College  Street  at  St-  George  Street 
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Tough  decision... 'cause  Voyageur  has  just  made  comfortable, 
reliable  intercity  travel  very  accessible  with  great  new  prices. 
Students  now  get  a  minimum  15%  discount*  on  one-way  or 
return  travel  anywhere  on  ournetwork! 

Plus  these  Student  "RETURN"  Specials*: 


TORONTO  TO: 

KINGSTON  $47"" 
MONTREAL  W 

G.S.T.  INCLUDED! 


393-7911  =m 

•CONOmONS:  You  must  present  proof  of  full-time  student  status  for 
1994-95.  The  15%  discount  is  calculated  on  full  One-way  or  Return  fare 
in  effect  Return  'Specials'  listed  represent  larger  discounts;  One-wav 
discount  for  these  city  pairs  a  limited  to  15%.  Effective  SepL  7-Dec  22. 
1994  inclusively.  All  travel  must  be  completed  by  December  22nd, 1994 


Voyageur 


Police  violence  and  abuse  against 
homeless  continues:  study 


BY  Helen  Suk 

Regular  occurrences  of  police 
abuse  are  a  reality  and  must  be 
curbed,  says  a  report  by  the  Coa- 
lition Against  Police  Violence. 

"The  overriding  conclusion  of 
the  report  is  that  social  problems 
cannot,  must  not  be  resolved  with 
the  use  of  force,  and  that  force, 
when  used,  must  be  used  with 
the  utmost  care...  and  impartial- 
ity," said  coalition  member 
Walter  Cavalieri. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  a 
coalition  inquiry  into  the  polic- 
ing of  disadvantaged  people. 

The  coalition  uses  the  term 
"disadvantaged"  for  people  with 
little  or  no  income,  cultural  mi- 
norities, psychiatric  survivors, 
marginally-housed  people,  street 
youth,  and  the  20,0(X)-30,(X)0 
homeless  people  in  Toronto. 

Approximately  140  people  of 
various  ethnic  and  social  back- 
grounds were  interviewed  by 
panelists  over  a  period  of  six 
weeks. 

Panelists  heard  grim  stories 
of  police  abuse  ranging  from 
racist  remarks  to  physical  as- 
sault. 

Participants  related  incidents 
in  which  they  were  called 
"niggers"  and  "fucking  drunk 
Indians"  by  police  officers. 

Degrading  remarks  based  on 
sex,  sexual  preference,  and  eco- 


nomic status  were  also  common, 
the  report  says. 

Incidents  of  physical  abuse 
related  in  the  report  included 
unnecessary  strip  searches,  dur- 
ing which  people  were  hosed 
down  with  cold  water  and  left 
naked  in  their  cells. 

There  were  also  reports  of 
police  beatings  of  native  men  at 
the  secluded  Cheiry  Beach. 

According  to  the  report,  one 
participant  complained,  "[police 
officers]  took  me  to  Cherry 
Beach,  handcuffed  me  to  the  tree 
and  beat  me  and  threw  me  into 
the  lake." 

According  ^ 
to  the  report,  ^        .  / 
those    who  ■        I  I  Y 
suffer  police  ■ 
abuse  rarely  ■ 
come  forward  ■■■■■■ 
with  their  complaints.  This  is 
because  they  are  cynical  about 
the  complaints  process,  finding 
it  inaccessible.  Many  also  fear 
reprisal,  the  coalition  said. 

This  attitude  created  difficul- 
ties in  preparing  the  report  itself. 

"Just  to  get  them  to  talk  about 
these  issues  was  very,  very  diffi- 
cult," said  coalition  member 
Avvy  Yao-Yao  Go.  Members  of 
Metro  Police,  the  Police  Serv- 
ices Board,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Police  Complaints  Commis- 
sioner were  also  consulted  in 
preparation  of  the  report. 


Brian  Ashton,  a  Metro  coun- 
cillor and  member  of  the  Police 
Services  Board,  says  that  he  ex- 
pects the  board  to  issue  a  public 
response  to  the  coalition's  re- 
port. But  he  says  police  officials 
may  have  difficulty  responding 
to  the  report,  due  to  the  anony- 
mous identity  of  some  of  the 
victims. 

"When  a  report  is  generic  and 
anecdotal,  police  officers  are  not 
geared  to  responding  to  it,"  said 
Ashton. 

The  bulk  of  the  coalition's 
report  consists  of  narratives  and 
quotes  anony- 
^  mously  given 
r^f-r*!/"  Partici- 

UcdK  ■  p^"^^ 

■  cording  to 

■  Ashton, 


""""  anonymous 
complaints  make  it  difficult  for 
the  board  to  act. 

Although  some  of  the  board 
members  acknowledge  the 
abuse,  the  majority  of  them  see 
it  as  the  problem  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, according  to  the  coali- 
tion. 

But  coalition  panellist  Lois 
Wilson  said  there  have  been  too 
many  reports  of  abuse  for  them 
to  be  mere  coincidences.  The 
coalition  is  urging  the  board  to 
publicly  acknowledge  the  issue 
and  take  steps  to  deal  with  it 
effectively. 


A  similar  inquiry  was  con- 
ducted in  1 99 1  and  1 992  by  Su-eet 
Health,  a  community  health 
clinic  serving  homeless  people. 
According  to  the  report,  10  per- 
cent of  the  458  homeless  people 
interviewed  had  been  assaulted 
by  police  officers. 

When  that  report  was  released, 
the  coalition  also  called  for  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  issue,  but  pohce 
organizations  refused  to  act,  coa- 
lition members  said. 

But  Ashton  said  this  is  not 
true. 

"There  was  sensitivity  built 
into  the  department  (after  the 
1992  report]." 

The  report  listed  a  series  of 
recommendations  to  help  curb 
police  violence.  These  include 
including  an  internship  and  an 
evaluation  at  social  service  agen- 
cies as  part  of  police  officer  train- 
ing, and  a  mandatory  course  for 
police  officers  in  conflict  reso- 
lution and  de-escalation.  They 
also  want  the  initial  investiga- 
tion of  complaints  brought  un- 
der civilian  control. 

"[The  coalition]  is  a  vigorous 
public  campaign  to  stop  this  be- 
haviour, and  that  is  what  we're 
going  to  do,"  said  Ray 
Kuszelewski,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  coalition. 

He  says  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  response  since  the  repoit 
was  released. 


Oh  my  God!  Look!  It's  a  walldng  STD 

Students  educated  by  sex  skits 


BY  Helen  Kuk 

A  humorous  skit  teaching  stu- 
dents about  birth  control  and 
safer  sex  is  making  the  rounds  at 
U  of  T  residences. 

How  to  Have  Sex  at  U  of  T  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Health  Outreaches  Program, 
Health  Services  and  the  Sexual 
Education  Centre.  It  features  1 1 
students  dressed  up  as  sexual 
organs  and  diseases. 

"It's  a  humorous  skit,"  says 
Humberio  Carolos,  a  co- 
ordinator at  the  student-run 
Sexual  Education  Centre.  "All 
the  actors  dress  up.  One  person 
dresses  up  as  a  penis... someone 
[dresses  up]  as  AIDS.  We  have 
herpes,  sperm  X,  sperm  Y, 
chlamydia." 

An  extensive  discussion  is 
held  after  the  skit  to  field  ques- 
tions and  elaborate  on  the  infor- 
mation presented. 

"[We]  try  to  encompass  the 
whole  spectrum  of  sexual  edu- 
cation," said  Carolos. 

Students  will  learn  more  from 
the  skit  formal,  he  said. 

"Students  are  used  to  getting 
information  through  lectures. 
The  information  is  given  in  a 
more  interesting  way,  [so  stu- 
dents] are  able  to  pick  up  infor- 
mation more  easily,"  said 
Carolos. 

Students  who  saw  the  skits 
agreed. 


"1  thought  it  was  very  good.  It 
was  very  well  done  [and]  quite 
educational,"  said  Michael 
McCarthy,  don  of  Taylor  House 
in  University  College's  Sir  Dan- 
iel Wilson  Hall.  "I  thought  that 
the  fact  that  they  used  a  skit  was 
very  effective." 

Organizers  hope  to  bring  How 
to  Have  Sex  at  U  of  T  into  more 
residences.  So  far  it  has  only 
been  seen  in  University  College 


residences. 

"It's  unfortunate  because  I 
think  this  kind  of  information 
needs  to  get  out  there  [because] 
students  show  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  these  issues,"  said 
Carolos. 

The  skit  may  be  getting  a  wider 
audience  soon.  Margaret 
Galamb,  U  of  T's  health  promo- 
tions co-ordinator  and  a  skit 
writer,  says  that  she  has  been 


contacted  by  New  and  Innis  resi- 
dences as  well. 

Organizers  say  they  are  mak- 
ing sure  the  skit  is  sensitive  to 
lesbians,  gays  and  bisexuals. 

"Because  birth  control  is  a 
heterosexual  phenomenon,  then 
the  skit  deals  mainly  with  het- 
erosexuality,  but  we  make  sure 
to  bring  same-sex  [issues]  in. 
We  kept  it  non-gender,  if  you 
will,"  said  Galamb. 


Students  bend  over  backwards  for  free  stuff  at  Campus  Fest  '94.  The  two  day 
corporate  event  was  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  Hart  House  Circle.  See 
Varsity  Shorts  for  more  info.  (Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 
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Metro  councillor  runs  unopposed 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  only  candidate  for  Metro  council- 
lor in  U  of  T's  constituency,  Metro 
Ward  Six,  is  the  incumbent,  Olivia 
Chow. 

Chow  is  running  for  a  second  term  in 
office,  in  one  of  the  city's  most  popu- 
lated wards,  spanning  from  Bloor  Street 
to  the  Lakeshore,  and  Sherboume  to 
Bathurst. 

Chow  takes  representing  the  students 
in  her  Ward  seriously.  She  has  long 
supported  a  reduced-fare  Metropass  for 
post-secondary  students,  working 
closely  in  lobbying  for  it  with  the  Metro 
University  and  Colleges  Caucus.  A  coa- 
lition of  student  councils,  including  U 
of  T.  MUCC  represents  over  200,000 
university  and  college  students  from 
around  Toronto. 

Three  years  ago,  as  a  school  board 
trustee.  Chow  successfiilly  lobbied  the 
Toronto  Transit  Commission  for  re- 
duced rates  for  high  school  students. 

Chow  says  a  university  Metropass 
actually  has  a  chance  these  days.  She 
said  students  can  take  advantage  of  the 
resignation  of  TTC  chair  Al  Leach. 
Leach,  who  resigned  this  week,  will  not 
be  replaced  until  January. 

"In  a  climate  of  change,  now  is  a 


good  time  to  negotiate.  Harold  Moscoe 
[another  Metro  councillor  who  is  on  the 
TTC  board]  is  willing  to  talk.  And  if 
students  can  guarantee  more  rides,  then 
maybe  we  can  do  it,"  said  Chow. 

"We  need  a  group  of  people  that  acts 
and  feels  like  a  pitbull,  to  grab  hold  of 
the  issue  and  keep  going.  That's  what 
the  secondary  students  did,"  she  said. 

Bike  lanes  in  Metro  are, 
also  on  Chow's  high  pri 
ority   list.  Chow 
chaired  and  started 
the  Metro  cycling 
committee.  New 
lanes  are  cur- 
rently being  con- 
structed on 
Bayview  Avenue  and 

the  Leaside  Bridge.     E  LECTIONS 

Chow  said  bike  lanes  for  Huron 
Street,  which  runs  through  U  of  T's 
campus,  are  now  being  examined. 

Another  concern  of  Chow's  is  the 
increasing  amount  of  students  who  are 
living  below  the  poverty  line. 

"Some  students  are  really  quite  poor. 
If  you  tell  them  you've  applied  for 
OSAP  and  you  haven't  gotten  it  yet,  the 
welfare  office  cuts  you  off.  How  to  get 
welfare  to  become  more  student-friendly 
is  a  big  challenge,"  said  Chow. 

Finding  childcare  spaces  for  single 


parents,  many  of  whom  are  students,  is 
another  of  Chow's  main  problems. 

"I've  been  fighting  the  freeze  on 
daycare.  My  repeated  rant  about 
childcare  in  the  council  [paid  off],  last 
Wednesday  we  won  1,000  new  spaces 
across  Metro,"  she  said. 

Chow  says  she  is  unlike  the  other 
councillors  at  Metro  Hall,  as  a  woman 
and  as  a  Chinese-Canadian. 

"Once  you're 
elected,  especially 
in  white  male 
Metro,  it's 
harder  to  push 
because  your 
perspective  is  dif- 
ferent. Sometimes 
you  feel  like  you're 
beating  your  head  against 
a  brick  wall,"  she  said. 
Chow's  says  she  also  wants  to  reduce 
racism  in  the  downtown  core  by  involv- 
ing neighbourhood  and  community 
groups  in  community  policing  efforts. 

"With  all  the  protests  going  on  lately, 
you're  really  preaching  to  the  converted. 
Those  you  need  to  target  are  in  the 
neighbourhoods.  You  need  to  social- 
ize," said  Chow. 

"We've  organized  neighbourhood 
watches,  so  community  members,  once 
they  work  with  the  police,  will  learn 


Three  cheers  for  Chow. 

about  the  hierarchy  and  start  influenc- 
ing the  structure  of  the  police." 

Chow  said  she  felt  the  Metro  police 
were  a  main  source  of  racism  in  the  city. 

We've  got  to  combat  one  main  insti- 
tution of  racism  first,  namely,  the  po- 
lice," she  said. 

Chow  is  disappointed  by  the  low 
number  of  university  students  who  are 
registered  to  vote.  She  says  it's  because 
the  provincial  enumeration  guidelines 
discriminate  against  students.  Enumera- 
tion for  this  election  took  place  during 
the  month  of  June  when  the  bulk  of  the 


(T anya  TalagaA/S) 
students  haven't  moved  back  to  the 
city,  she  said. 

A  veteran  politician  for  15  years. 
Chow  was  a  school  board  trustee  for  six 
years  before  she  was  elected  to  Metro 
council  in  1991. 

Chow  was  once  a  fine  arts  student  at 
U  of  T.  She  received  a  degree  from 
Guelph  University. 

Over  60,000  people  are  in  the  down- 
town riding. 

Chow  said  she  was  uncertain  if  she 
would  run  for  a  third  term  after  this  one 
ends  in  1997. 


Toronto  council  candidate  tells  students  why  they  should  vote 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 
Varsity  Staff 

Dan  Leckie,  Toronto  City  Coun- 
cil candidate  for  the  St.  George 
campus  area,  says  students 
should  vote  in  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions in  order  to  empower  them- 
selves. 

Leckie  is  currently  an  assist- 
ant to  provincial  Economic  De- 
velopment and  Trade  Minister 
Frances  Lankin.  He  is  making 
his  fu-st  run  at  City  Council  in 
Ward  Five,  which  encompasses 
the  University  of  Toronto  and 
much  of  the  student  housing 
around  it. 

Leckie  replaces  incumbent  Liz 
Amer  as  the  New  Democratic 
Party  candidate  in  the  ward.  He 
is  running  against  local  doctor 
Benson  Lau,  who  lost  to  Amer  in 
the  last  election. 

Leckie  wants  to  see  more  com- 
munity-based decision  making 
about  city  issues. 

"As  neighbourhood  issues 
emerge,  I  want  to  organize 
around  them,  and  to  make  some 
of  the  city  powers  decentralized, 
so  that  people  develop  more 
power,"  he  said. 

Leckie  says  students  should 
be  aware  they  are  getting  a  raw 
deal  at  the  polls.  He  said  as  many 
as  3-4,000  students  living  in  his 
ward  are  not  yet  enumerated, 
because  enumeration  for  this 
election  was  done  last  spring. 

"Students  have  a  big  stake  in 
a  big  healthy  neighbourhood,  but 
they  don't  necessarily  have  the 
right  to  vote." 

Leckie  said  he 
wants  to  ensure  vot- 
ers' voices  will 
continue  to  be 
heard  when  City 
Council  is  deal- 


ing with  the  uni- 
versity in  mat- 
ters such  as 
land  develop- 
ment. He  says 
he  wants  to  see 
a  strong  role  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  Li- 
aison Committee. 

Established  in  the  early  '80s, 
the  committee  is  comprised  of 
community  residents,  university 
officials,  and  city  officials.  It  is 
a  mechanism  to  ensure  the  com- 
munity is  always  involved  in 
discussions  about  U  of  T's  deal- 


ings, and  to  make  certain  the 
school  remains  "a  responsible 
landlord,  a  responsible  manager, 
and  a  responsible  developer,"  he 
said. 

"My  intent  is  to  come  to  the 
table  with  an  equal  voice," 
Leckie  said.  "With  hard  work 
we  can  find  compromises. 

"[But]  in  negotiations  with  the 
university,  they're  not  going  to 
get  their  way  by  going  around 


me.  I'm  going  to  stand  my  own 
ground  at  City  Council." 

Leckie  says  that  if  elected, 
he'll  do  more  at  council  than  just 
pass  motions. 

"I  want  to  use  my  interests 
and  I  want  to  use  my  skills  to 
bring  new  energy  and  new  hopes 
to  community  groups...  I  want  to 
try  and  promote  a  safer,  healthier, 
environmentally  saner  society," 
said  Leckie. 


Community  issues  are  some- 
thing that  Leckie  knows  a  great 
deal  about,  having  being  an  ac- 
tivist since  the  early  '70s. 

Leckie  has  helped  to  intro- 
duce programs  dealing  with  in- 
ner city  education, 
multiculturalism,  and  anti-rac- 
ism. 

While  this  is  Leckie's  first 
swing  at  the  City  plate,  he  says 
he  isn't  a  novice  to  public  office. 


Leckie  has  been  chair  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education, 
worked  as  a  senior  advisor  to 
mayor  John  Sewell  from  1979  to 
1980,  and  was  a  community 
worker  with  MP  Dan  Heap  from 
1980  to  1984. 

During  the  1980s,  he  was  an 
assistant  to  former  Board  of 
Health  chair  Jack  Layton .  In  early 
1992  he  became  an  assistant  to 
Lankin,  then  health  minister. 
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Community  safety  and  traffic  congestion  on  candidate's  hit  list 


BY  Alan  Hari-Sinch 
Varsity  Staff 

After  losing  his  bid  for  City  Hall 
three  years  ago,  St.  George  area 
candidate  Benson  Lau  hopes  his 
second  run  for  City  Council  is 
going  to  be  more  successful. 

In  1 99 1 ,  Lau  lost  to  Ward  Five 
incumbent  Liz  Amer  by  just  410 
votes. 

Now  he  is  running  against 
Amer's  replacement,  Dan 
Leckie. 

"I  think  that  I' m  going  to  win," 
said  Lau.  "When  I  ran  three  years 
ago,  [I  lost],  but  it  was  very 
encouraging.  At  the  time  there 
was  a  certain  determination  that 
I  had  to  keep  doing  what  I  was 
doing,  and  strengthen  my  sup- 
port." 

Lau's  campaign  is  based  on 
three  key  issues. 

He  wants  to  strike  an  equita- 
ble balance  between  the  con- 
cerns of  residents  and  de- 
velopment ; 
promote 
neighbour- 
h  o  o  d 
safety  by 
increas- 
i   n  g 
night 
light- 
i  n  g  , 
police 
foot 
p  a  - 
trols, 
and 
neigh- 
bourhood watch  programs; 
and  improve  traffic  flow  through- 
out the  ward. 

Lau  says  he  also  hopes  to  find 
ways  to  revitalize  areas  such  as 
the  Richmond/Adelaide  district, 
that  have  been  adversely  effected 


by  the  recession.  He  wants  to 
provide  tax  cuts  for  businesses, 
so  they  return  to  the  downtown 
core. 

"1  think  that  we  have  adequate 
development  [in  the  Fashion 
District],"  he  said.  "It's  revitali- 
zation  that  we  need.  If  you  keep 
taxing  people,  then  they're  go- 
ing to  move  out." 

If  elected  to  City  Hall,  Lau 
says  that  his  overall  goal  is  to 
"create  an  environment  where  a 
person  can  grow." 

In  regards  to  U  of  T,  Lau  says 
he  wants  to  see  the  campus  made 
a  safe  one. 

However,  he  says  that  while 
the  university  community  is  an 
important  part  of  the  ward,  he 
can't  exclusively  look  at  the 
needs  of  students. 

"I'm  very  keen  on  the  future 
of  our  youth,"  said  Lau.  "If  we 
don't  provide  them  with  oppor- 
tunities, then  we  don't  provide 
them  with  hope.  But  it's  not  a 


matter  of  what  I  can  do  for  stu- 
dents, but  for  what  I  can  do  for 
the  entire  community  in  gen- 
eral." 

Lau  is  widely  seen  as  the  pro- 
business,  pro-development  can- 
didate. But  he  said  he  would 
judge  each  proposal  for  a  new 
downtown  building  on  its  mer- 
its. 

"To  preserve  the  community 
at  this  point  in  time  also  means 
that  you  must  accommodate  po- 
tential developers...  But  if  abusi- 
ness  is  going  to  be  no  good  for 
the  neighbourhood,  then  forget 
it. 

"It's  not  a  perfect  world,  and 
what  you  have  to  do  is  to  try  to 
solve  it." 

Lau  says  moderation  and  con- 
ciliation will  be  the  keys  to  a 
successful  relationship  between 
the  city,  the  university,  voters, 
and  himself 

"I  represent  you,  and  if  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  it's  a  good 


thing  to  do  something,  then  I 
should  be  able  to  lobby  you  for 
your  agreement...  But  decisions 
should  be  made  at  a  grass-roots 
level." 

Another  issue  that  concerns 
Lau  is  what  he  calls  the  "general 
apathy"  towards  municipal  cam- 
paigns. 

He  hopes  more  residents  and 
more  students  will  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  election  as  it  progresses. 

"The  reality  of  things  is  that 
traditionally  there  is  not  a  high 
turnout,"  said  Lau.  "And  because 
of  the  character  of  the  university 
community,  the  [student]  turno- 
ver rate  is  very  high. 

"But  being  a  student  does  not 
mean  that  you  are  isolated  from 
politics.  In  a  few  years  time  when 
you  graduate,  you'll  have  to  deal 
with  the  real  world.  So  whatever 


happens  now  will  effect  you  in 
the  future." 

Lau  currently  resides  in  North 
York,  but  says  that  he  is  com- 
mitted to  Ward  Five  because,  "I 
like  this  neighbourhood.  I  like 
the  vitality  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. And  with  Chinatown  here, 
I  have  friends  here,  and  it's  easy 
for  me  to  have  my  practice  here. 

"I  know  this  ward  very  well. 
I've  hved  here,  I've  studied  here. 
My  practice  is  here,  I  offer  my 
services  here,  my  roots  are  here." 

Lau  has  worked  as  a  family 
physician  in  the  Dundas/Spadina 
area  since  1986. 

He  has  also  served  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  Settle- 
ment Recreation  Centre  and  was 
a  founding  board  member  of  the 
Deep  Quong  Housing  Corpora- 
tion. 


Benson  Lau,  people-grower. 
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American-Style  drug  bill  under  fire 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  The  federal  government's 
new  drug  bill,  C-7,  is  being  criticized  by  health- 
care workers  and  pro-hemp  lobby  groups  alike. 

"This  is  an  American-style  war-on-dnigs  bill," 
says  Mike  Bourque,  a  member  of  Help  End  Mari- 
juana Prohibition  Canada. 

"C-7  has  been  called  by  parliamentarians  a 
poor,  lazy  rewrite  of  Kim  Campbell's  failed  drug 
bill  [C-85].'  The  Liberals  ridiculed  C-85  when 
they  were  in  opposition,"  Bourque  says. 

Bill  C-7  has  already  passed  two  readings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  has  one  more  reading  to 
pass  before  becoming  law. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  will  increase  penalties  for 
drug-related  offences,  including  doubling  the 
maximum  fines  for  possession  of  drugs.  The  bill 
will  also  outlaw  products  that  can  be  used  in  the 
production  of  illicit  substances  and  allow  poUce  to 
sell  drugs  to  set  up  busts. 

One  of  the  main  clauses  of  the  bill  concerns  the 


status  of  marijuana.  According  to  the  legislative 
summary  of  the  bill,  marijuana,  though  scientifi- 
cally not  a  narcotic,  would  be  included  the  Sched- 
ule I  category  of  drugs  containing  "those  sub- 
stances designated  the  most  harmful,"  such  as 
morphine  and  cocaine. 

Mescaline,  LSD,  Quaaludes  and  Valium  are 
among  the  Schedule  n  and  III  drugs,  which  are 
considered  less  harmful. 

Nicotine  and  alcohol  are  "specifically  excluded 
from  the  workings  of  the  bill." 

The  bill  also  says  that  any  object  used  or  de- 
signed to  introduce  an  illegal  substance  into  the 
body  will  be  treated  as  that  substance. 

"That  [provision]  is  a  disaster  for  needle-ex- 
change programs,"  says  Bourque. 

Needle  exchange  programs  have  been  instru- 
mental in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  HIV  virus. 
Because  there  is  a  serious  HIV-infection  rate  in 
intravenous  drug  users,  health-care  groups  are 


saying  needle-exchange  services  are  crucial. 

AIDS  Community  Care  Montreal  estimates  that 
45  to  80  per  cent  of  all  persons  with  HTV  are  drug 
users.  According  to  Jeff  Jefcoat  of  ACCM,  many 
rv  drug  users  are  aware  of  HTV  and  AIDS  infec- 
tion, but  ignore  the  risks. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  addiction,"  Jefcoat  says.  'They 
will  take  the  risk  of  contamination." 

Gilles  Favreau,  a  member  of  L'Anonyme,  a 
•Montreal  group  that  distributes  free  condoms, 
needles,  and  HTV  and  AIDS  information,  says  that 
if  Bill  C-7  is  passed  in  its  current  form,  10  to  15 
years  of  progress  in  fighting  AIDS  will  be  lost. 

"It  is  like  our  society  is  saying  that  the  HIV  virus 
didn't  exist  at  all,"  Favreau  says. 

A  legislative  committee  is  now  reviewing  the 
bill  and  will  make  recommendations  to  parlia- 
ment. But  it  appears  that  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  will  not  be  altered. 

The  committee  is  headed  by  Mississauga  South 


MP  Paul  Szabo,  described  by  Bourque  as  "the 
biggest  anti-drug  warrior  there  is." 

Many  expert  witnesses  tried  to  testify  before  the 
committee,  including  representatives  of  the  Cana- 
dian Foundation  for  Drug  PoUcy,  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association  and  the  Canadian  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

But  Szabo  ruled  any  testimony  about 
decriminalizing  marijuana  was  out  of  order,  as  the 
committee  had  no  authority  to  propose  such  a 
move.  Bourque  says  that  toughening  the  regula- 
tions on  drugs  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  and 
cites  European  drug  decriminalization  as  an  ex- 
ample of  successful  drug  policy. 

"[In  Europe,)  drug  use  is  down,  crime  is  down, 
the  expense  of  fighting  a  war  on  drugs  is  gone.  It 
worked,"  he  said.  "We  have  a  chance  to  reform  our 
failed  drug  policy,  to  take  a  step  into  the  future  and 
we're  not  taking  it." 

THE  MCGILL  DAILY 


New  income-contingent  ioan  pian  no  deal 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

A  recent  study  released  by  the 
Students'  Union  of  Nova  Scotia 
strongly  criticizes  the  federal 
government's  proposed  income- 
contingent  loan-repayment  plan. 

Under  an  income-contingent 
loan  program,  students  would 
have  access  to  government  loans, 
regardless  of  need.  The  govern- 
ment would  then  get  the  money 
back  through  taxes,  according  to 
graduates'  income  levels. 

The  92-page  report,  entitled 
"Downloading  Canada's  Debt," 
says  that  it  is  misleading  to  sug- 
gest that  such  loans  make  more 
money  available.  Instead,  the 
report  says,  they  actually  force 
the  public  debt  onto  individual 
graduates. 

According  to  Allison  Young. 


chair  of  SUNS  and  co-author  of 
the  report,  proponents  of  income- 
contingency  are  out  of  touch  with 
current  economic  realities. 

'They're  looking  at  people's 
incomes  and  job  prospects  in  a 
narrow  and  outdated  way.  We're 
looking  at  a  situation  where  the 
economy  is  very  fluid  and  there 
is  structural  unemployment. 

"We  know  there's  an  increase 
in  contract  work  and  part-time 
work,  and  people  aren't  making 
as  much  money.  Young  said.  "In 
this  case,  can  we  realistically 
project  what  people's  incomes 
will  be?" 

U  of  T  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  president  Gareth 
Spangletl,  a  vocal  opponent  of 
income-contingency,  agrees 
with  Young. 

"Income-contingent  loans  are 
an  extremely  high-risk  proposi- 


tion. Anyone  in  university  now 
knows  that  everything  has 
changed.  It's  adifferent  economy 
and  the  future  we're  facing  is 
completely  different,"  said 
Spanglett.  "In  the  sixties  and 
seventies  you  went  to  univer- 
sity, you  got  a  degree,  you  got  a 
job.  It  doesn't  work  like  that 
now." 

But  David  Stager,  a  U  of  T 
professor  of  economics  and  a 
supporter  of  income-contin- 
gency and  tuition  hikes,  says 
that  criticism  of  the  proposals  is 
often  misplaced. 

'Those  who  oppose  [income- 
contingent  loans]  do  so  because 
they're  linking  in  the  question  of 
tuition  fees.  There's  a  certain 
amount  of  paranoia  that  if  they 
come  on  board  with  income-con- 
tingency, tuition  will  go  up." 
Stager  said. 
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DATA  CARTRIDGES 
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S29.99 
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S33.89 
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$25.08 

1200C,CYAN51640C 

S35.89 

APPLE  PERSONAL  LASER 
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S31.99 

EPSON  GQ3500  TONER 

S33  88 
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$24.99 

500C,  BLACK  51626A 

S29.99 

GENICOM  5010  TONER 

S118.99 

BJ-10E/200  REFILL 

$17.88 
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HP  LASER  11/111  ORIGINAL  92295A  SS8.69 

BJ-130BJI-481 

$21.89 

PORTABLE  51633A 

S23.89 

HP  III  SI  92291A 

$138.99 

BJ-200BC-02 

$28.99 

IBM/LEXMARK 

HP  IV  92291 A 

$135.89 

BJ-30aU)-330.BJI-642 

S26.99 

4079  MAGENTA  138492 

S33.99 

HP  92274A4L 

S79.99 
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SI  9.59 
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S33.99 
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S9.41 

3852  BLACK  6293886 

$17.89 

HPlI /RECYCLED 

$59.99 
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NECLC800OPC  UNIT 
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$1389 

4079  BLACK  1380490 

S24.99 

IBM  LASER  4019  1380200 

$193.89 

BJC^0(y820,BJI-6438K 

$25.65 

4070  1380630 

S28.93 

PAN  4450  OPC  UNIT  KXPOMI 

$159  89 
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$37.93 

4076  BLACK  1380620 

S33.99 
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$138  99 

DIGITAL 
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According  to  Stager,  there  is 
no  necessary  correlation  between 
the  amount  and  availability  of 
student  aid  and  tuition  fees. 

"Back  in  the  seventies,  fees 
actually  fell  and  aid  increased," 
he  said. 

Nor  would  higher  debt  loads 
deter  students  from  getting  loans, 
said  Stager. 

"Would  Student  debt  be 
higher?  Maybe.  But  if  you  look 
at  fixed-debt  programs,  if  you 
look  at  Canada  Student  Loans 
and  their  American  and  UK  coun- 
terparts, every  time  fees  have 
been  increased,  borrowing  has 
increased.  Anywhere  you  allow 
people  to  have  debt  loads  at  a 


good  [interest]  rate...  they'll  do 
it,"  Stager  said. 

Stager  added  that  he  thinks 
income-contingent  loans  are  an 
inevitability. 

"I  don '  t  thi nk  there ' s  any  doubt 
that  the  total  dollar  funding  for 
post-secondary  education  will 
fall,"  said  Stager. 

"There's  also  no  doubt  that  an 
income-contingent  repayment 
scheme  will  be  a  part  of  [federal 
reforms)." 

Canada  is  likely  to  adopt  an 
income-contingent  scheme  as 
part  of  recent  social  policy  re- 
forms. Human  Resources  De- 
velopment minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy  announced  yesterday. 


The  revamped  loan  program 
is  expected  to  make  up  for  a 
proposed  cut  to  federal  univer- 
sity funding  of  greater  than  $2 
billion. 

However,  Young  maintains 
that  income-contingency  is  sim- 
ply a  convenient  way  for  the 
federal  government  to  cut  spend- 
ing. 

"It  really  doesn't  make  any 
sense,  but  what  it  allows  them  to 
do  is  cut  $2  billion  from  the 
budget  and  look  like  they're  be- 
ing fiscally  responsible,  when 
they're  really  being  quite  irre- 
sponsible," said  Young.  "It's  just 
that  people  won't  know  that  for 
15  or  20  years." 


University  degree  no  guarantee 
against  poverty  upon  graduation 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  A  new 
study  says  there  were  twice  as 
many  parents  with  post-second- 
ary degrees  living  in  poverty  in 
1991  than  in  1981. 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  fami- 
lies with  three  persons  or  more, 
one  of  which  had  a  college  or 
university  degree,  earned  less 
than  the  national  poverty  level 
of  $27,540  in  1991.  That's  an 
increase  from  14percentin  1981, 
according  to  The  Fact  Book  on 
Poverty,  released  in  September 
by  the  Canadian  Council  on  So- 
cial Development. 

The  results  show  a  university 
degree  does  not  always  translate 
into  a  good  income  when  you 
graduate,  says  one  of  the  au- 
thors. Clarence  Lochhead  says 
the  statistic  supports  his  call  for 
more  government  action  against 
unemployment. 

"Let's  not  blame  the  people 
who've  been  affected  by  a  bad 
economy,"  says  Lochhead.  "We 


just  can't  leave  it  to  the  [labour] 
market  anymore  to  provide  jobs." 

However,  Lochhead  also  says 
a  university  degree  has  not  be- 
come totally  worthless  in  today's 
society. 

The  numbers  of  university 
graduates  living  in  poverty  are 
low  when  compared  to  other 
groups  with  less  education,  said 
Lochhead. 

"Doing  what  (students]  are 
doing  in  university  is  not  [work- 
ing] against  them,"  he  says.  "Yet 
it  remains  that  a  significant 
number  of  people  living  in  pov- 
erty have  an  education." 

The  Fact  Book  says  students 
fresh  out  of  university  often  find 
that  the  only  jobs  available  to 
them  are  low-paying,  part-time 
jobs,  with  little  or  no  benefits. 
The  book  cites  this  as  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  poverty. 

Student  reaction  to  the  find- 
ings is  mixed.  Chris  Lennon, 
director  of  external  affairs  at 


Carleton's  student  union,  says 
he  agrees  that  university  gradu- 
ates are  finding  it  more  difficult 
to  find  jobs. 

'The  jobs  aren't  there  right 
away.  It  now  takes  two  to  three 
years  to  find  a  job  whereas  be- 
fore, it  used  to  be  right  out  of 
university,"  Lennon  says. 

But  others  say  employment 
success  varies  from  person  to 
person. 

'Things  don't  look  bright  for 
graduates,  but  it'll  always  be 
hard  to  find  a  job,"  says  Helen 
Collins,  a  fourth-year  journal- 
ism student  at  Carleton.  "It  re- 
ally depends  on  who  you  are, 
past  job  experience,  what  your 
degree  is  and  any  other  experi- 
ence you  might  have." 

Statistics  Canada  defines  poor 
families  as  those  which  spend 
more  than  55  per  cent  of  their 
income  on  food,  clothing  and 
shelter. 

THE  CHARLATAN 
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The  World's  Fastest  Reader  (Guiness  Book  Of  World  Records) 
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Much  ado  about  music  videos 

Canadian  MusicVideo  Awards  actually  salute  artists! 


by  John  Teshima 
Varsity  Staff 

It  was  the  29th  of  September. 

That  day  I'll  always  remember, 
yes  I  will. 

'Cuz  that  was  the  day  that 
MuchMusic  held  the  Fifth  Annual  Ca- 
nadian MusicVideo  Awards. 

Okay,  so  it  doesn't  quite  fit  the 
metre  of  the  song. 

THE  PUCE 

The  CH  UMCity  Bu  i  Idi  ng,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Queen  and  John. 

As  is  their  wont,  MuchMusic  turned 
various  sections  of  the  building  (in- 
cluding the  parking  lot)  into  im- 
promptu performance  spaces  and 
award  presentation  areas.  Particularly 
cool  were  the  stages  opening  out  to 
the  street,  treating  passersby  to  ring- 
side performances  by  Blue  Rodeo, 
54-40,  Crash  Test  Dummies, 
and  Bryan  Adams. 

A  refreshing 
change  from  the 
artifice  of 
those 

glitzy, 

slick 
Dorothy 
Chandler 
Pavillion- 
type  produc- 
tions that  af- 
flict other 
award  shows. 

THE  PEOPLE 

Mostly  industry 
types,  standing  around  ^  m  con- 
servative suits  ordresses, 
drinking  Molson  Canadian,  and  pay- 
ing ABSOLUTELY  NO  ATTENTION 
to  the  musical  performances. 

One  of  the  few  exceptions  was 
Maria  Kang,  from  Calgary,  who  won 
tickets  by  writing  an  essay  on  what  it 
is  to  be  Canadian.  "Canada  is  made 
up  of  immigrants,  and  that  ethnic  di- 


versity is  really  exciting,"  she  ex- 
plained, precis-ing  her  essay. 
"Canada  is  open  and  accepting  of 
people,  it's  pretty  safe,  and  if  you 
work  hard  enough  and  with  a  little 
luck  I  think  your  dreams  can  come 
true. 

"I  also  like  the  beer  here,"  she 
added.  "We  have  a  lot  of  good  beer." 

Maria  and  her  friend  were  some  of 
the  few  that  seemed  thrilled  to  scurry 
arou  nd  to  al  I  corners  of  the  bu  i  Idi  ng  to 
see  Jane  Siberry,  Blue  Rodeo  of  al 
Good  for  them. 

The  only  other  signs  of  life  \\  ere 
from  the  street  crowd,  who 
shivered  patiently  for 
hours  for  the  op 
portunitytogo 
a  b  s  o 
kiely 


In  the  case  of  "Hasn't  Hit  Me 
Yet,"  members  of  Blue  Rodeo  worked 
closely  with  Wehrfritz  in  the  creation 
of  the  video.  "Most  of  the  idea  was 
[singer]  Greg  Keelor's,"  said  singer 
Jim  Cuddy.  "And  then  the  creation 
of  the  visuals  was  by  Curtis  and 
Miroslav  [Baszak,  director 
of  photography]." 

"Greg  had  a 
lot  of  the 
script 


nuts 
for  the 
streetside  per- 
formances. 
MuchMusic  should  in- 
vite more  of  these  people  to 
show. 

Unlike  those  other  video  award 
shows,  the  CMVAs  actually  honour 
the  people  who  made  the  video,s  i.e. 
directors,  editors,anddirectorsof  pho- 
tography. Nice  that  credit  was  given 
where  credit  is  due. 

Director  Curtis  Wehrfritz  won  sev- 
eral times,  for  Devon's  "X  Marks 
the  Spot"  and  twice  for  Blue  Rodeo's 
"Hasn't  Hit  Me  Yet." 


ideas 
already 
worked  out," 
agreed  Wehrfritz. 
"We  basically  worked 
on  interpreting  it."  The  visuals 
were  in  part  inspired  by  books  of 
photography  by  Robert  Frank.  "A  lot 
ofmediaglamourizescertain  images," 
continued  Wehrfritz.  "We  wanted 
something  simpler,  more  direct,  like  a 
diary." 

Careful  scripting  was  not  a  compo- 
nent of  director  George  Vale's 
"Funkmobile"  for  Bass  Is  Base,  which 
won  Best  R&B/Soul  Music  video.  Shot 
in  one  day  on  $6,500,  it  mainly  fo- 
cuses on  the  group  grooving  in  the 
back  seat  of  said  eponymous  automo- 
bile. 

"We  had  no  choice  really  when 
you  don't  have  a  lot  of  money,"  said 
Vale.  "I  didn't  spend  a  lot  of  time 
conceptualizing.  I  knew  it  could  be 
very  improvisational  with  the  band, 
with  what  they  could  bring  naturally. 
Sometimes  these  sort  of  projects  are 


the  best." 

THE  PERFORMANCES 

The  eveni  ng  kicked  off 
/ith   an  energetic 
Bryan  Adams  and 
never  really  fal- 
tered, except  per- 
haps for  the  Tea 
Party.  God  I 
hate  the  Tea 
Party.  Jim 
Morrison 
did  not 
need 
to  be 
resur- 
rected. 
But  I  digress. 
The  highlight  of 
the  evening  was  a  spirited 
romp  through  "Funkmobile" 
by  Bass  Is  Base,  who  got  everyone 
groovin'  despite  some  slightly  off- 
key  vocals.  Blue  Rodeo  and  54-40 
also  gave  strong  performances.  And 
Weird  Al  Yankovic  doing  his  parody 
of  "Mmm,  Mmm,  Mmm,  Mmm" 
backed  by  the  real  Crash  Test  Dum- 
mies was  an  inspired  pairing. 

Another  treat  was  Jane  Siberry,  softly 
singing  a  half-improvised  numberthat 
incorporated  commentary  about  Joni 
Mitchell 's  recent  Intimate  and  Inter- 
active concert. 

"Jane  I  listen  to  a  lot,"  said  Tom 
Cochrane.  "It's  a  wonderful  record, 
the  last  one.  Two  of  my  favourite 
artists  are  Jane  and  Sarah  McLachlan." 
Robbie  Robertson  also  picked  out 
Siberry  as  a  favourite  Canadian  artist. 
"I  don't  live  here  anymore  so  I'm 
not  really  up  to  speed,  but  I  really  like 
Jane  Siberry." 

Siberry  herself  hasdirected  her  past 
few  videos  and  has  really  enjoyed  the 
process. 

"I'm  learning  a  lot,"  she  said. 
"You  can  make  videos  that  tell  a 
story  and  feel  good.  I'm  glad  I've 
done  it." 


Havi  ng  a  starvi ng  student  mental ity 
(I  think  I  will  always  have  this  mental- 
ity), I  naturally  intended  to  eat  my 
share  of  the  free  vittles. 

The  first  few  hors-d'oeuvres  were 
disappointing,  including  some 
wretched  hard  and  tasteless  sushi  and 
some  cardboardy  potato  skins. 
Choices  improved  with  the  appear- 
ance of  delicate  beef  carpaccio  with  a 
zinging  lime  dip  and  some  tender 
asparagus  tips  wrapped  in  sweet  pro- 
sciutto. 

The  chicken  and  eggplant  Chinese 
dumplings  were  also  exemplary,  al- 
though the  accompanying  dip  was 
overloaded  with  salt. 

The  best  noshing  was  out  in  the 
parking  lot,  where  chefs  would  whip 
up  beef  or  chicken  fajitas  to  order. 
While  the  tortillas  were  a  tad  floury 
and  raw-tasting,  both  the  chicken  and 
beefwere  excel  lent,  redolent  of  garlic 
and  onions. 

Vegetarians  had  pretty  slim  pick- 
ings, except  for  the  decent  falafels  and 
some  scrumptious  pakoras  with  a 
tangy  tamarind  dip.  Funny  there 
weren't  more  meatless  munchies, 
considering  that  a  fair  number  of  the 
arts  community  are  vegetarian. 

Of  course  there  was  gallons  of 
Molson  Canadian  and  Clearly  Cana- 
dian for  your  imbibing  pleasure. 

OTHER  COOL  THINGS 

Besides  all  the  shameless 
schmoozing  and  hobnobbing  —  yes, 
that  was  definitely  fun  —  it  was  neat  to 
watch  the  behind-the-scenes  aspect 
of  the  broadcast  —  the  organization, 
the  set-up,  the  cueing. 

I'm  not  really  sure  how  all  the 
final  broadcast  looked  (you  tell  me), 
but  the  assemblage  process  was  fasci- 
nating. 

Oh  yeah,  we  got  all  these  funky 
MuchMusic  logo  metal  pendants.  I 
think  they'd  make  pretty  cool  brand- 
ing irons. 


Oh  to  be  in  Oleanna,  where  the  girls 
are  girls  and  the  men  are  profs 


by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 

Rarely  does  a  play  arrive  in  this  city  with  as 
much  anticipation  and  apprehension  accompa- 
nying it  as  Oleanna.  With  David  Mamet  as 
playwright,  such  baggage  should  not  be  a  sur- 
prise. 

Mamet's  reputation  for  provocative  theatre 
usually  precedes  the  arrival  of  the  work  itself. 
And  because  of  this,  he  has  come  to  be  regarded 
by  the  American  theatre  community  as  one  of 
the  most  important  dramatists  working  there 
today.  His  most  recent  play,  Oleanna,  provokes 
his  audience  beyond  simple  confrontational 
engagements.  It  lets  Mamet  live  up  to  his  repu- 
tation. 

Originally  debuting  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, at  Mamet's  own  Back  Bay  Theatre 
Company  in  1 992,  during  the  wake  of  the  Anita 
Hill/Clarence  Thomas  hearings,  Mamet  was  at- 
tacked from  both  sides  of  the  politically  correct 
coin.  The  play  is  named  for  an  Utopian  land 
described  in  a  traditional  Scandinavian  folk 
song:  "Oh,  to  be  in  Oleanna,  that's  where 
I'd  rather  be/Than  be  bound  in  Norway  and 
drag  the  chains  of  slavery."  But  the  setting  of  this 
tale  is  far  from  Utopian.  Mamet  has  created  an 
imperfect  world  at  an  unnamed  American  uni- 
versity where  communication  is  close  to  impos- 
sible. 

The  play's  two  characters,  a  female  student 
and  her  male  professor,  meet  in  his  office  where 
the  student  turns  to  him  for  help  when  she  is 


unable  to  cope  with  her  course.  He  offers  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  extra  tutoring  and  he  tells  her 
stories  about  himself.  He  is  up  for  tenure  and  is 
in  the  midst  of  buying  .louse.  He  also  mentions 
a  story  once  told  to  him  about  the  different 
sexual  practices  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  well 
as  saying  "the  white  man's  burden"  to  prove 
a  point.  At  one  point  the  student  weeps  and  the 
professor  gives  her  a  very  slight,  sympathetic 
and  supportive  hug. 

But  when  the  audience  arrives  back  from 
intermission,  some  time  has  passed  and  we  find 
thatthe  student  has  submitted  a  complaint  about 
the  professor  to  the  Tenure  Review  Board.  Ac- 
cused of  sexism,  racism,  and  academic  elitism, 
the  professor's  tenure,  house  and  marriage  are 
in  jeopardy.  From  this  point,  the  antagonism 
between  the  two  characters  escalates  and  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  find  themselves  siding  with 
one  character  or  the  other.  The  deeply  disturb- 
ing ending  results  in  solidifying  the  audience's 
feelings  about  the  characters  and  political  cor- 
rectness. 

Often  called  a  misogynist  because  of  negative 
and  two  dimensional  portrayals  of  women, 
Mamet's  characterization  of  the  student,  Carol, 
has  been  i  nterpreted  by  many  as  a  male-bashing 
bitch. 

But  in  this  production  Carol  is  played  by 
Kristen  Thomson  with  such  a  range  and  depth  of 
passion  that  she  becomes  like  many  students  I 
have  known.  The  character  of  the  professor, 
John,  has  also  been  interpreted  in  a  negative 
light  in  previous  productions.  His  academic 


Thomson  sizes  up  Thomson. 

tunnel  vision,  his  scholarly  blinders  and  his 
generous  gestures  toward  a  student  in  need  also 
remind  me  of  several  professors  I  have  known. 
Through  R.H.  Thomson,  we  watch  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  stable  person  pushed  to  his  limits 
and  then  some.  In  many  ways  I  detest  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mamet  so  blatantly  manipulates 
the  emotions  of  his  audience.  There  is  nothing 
subtle  about  his  style.  But  one  must  admire  the 
unapologetic  manner  in  which  it  is  achieved. 


He  has  a  incredible  ability  to  use  language  to 
reveal  how  people  cannot  communicate.  With 
half-finished  sentences,  poor  listening  skills  and 
constant  interruptions,  the  audience  itself  is 
drawn  into  the  frustrations  of  the  characters. 

Although  Oleanna  has  been  criticized  as  po- 
litical ly  i  rresponsible  theatre,  it  serves  as  a  warn- 
ing  not  as  much  the  dangers  of  political  correct- 
ness, but  to  teach  us  how  to  listen  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  others. 
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Plastic  sugery,  identity  and  dreams  of  the  self 


Suture  directors  McGee  and  Siegel  discuss  tlie  poiitics  of  tlie  self 


Return  of  the  Mummy. 
by  Hal  Niedzviecki 
Varsity  Staff 

Know  yourself.  Find  what  you 
want  to  do  and  do  it.  Live  life  to 
the  fullest,  and  waste  time  on 
indecision  and  weakness  only 
when  necessary  to  keep  exist- 
ence teetering  on  the  height- 
ened edge  of  drama. 

The  realization  of  the  self 
has  always  been  one  of  the 
bastions  of  contemporary 
American  cinema.  Screens  all 
across  the  world  preach  the 
simplicity  of  self-fulfillment,  a 
technicolour  promise  that  has 
long  served  as  the  thematic 
underpinning  for  countless 
award-winning  cash-cows. 

Suture,  the  debut  feature-fi  Im 
written,  directed,  and  produced 
by  Scott  McGehee  and  David 
Siegel,  declines  to  depict  the 
traditional  American  Utopia 
where  troubled  heroes  caper 
on  the  plush  carpet  of  their 
destiny.  Suture  closes  up  the 
gaping  holes  in  the  flesh  of 
Hollywood  surrealism.  This  is 
a  movie  where  the  ski  n  spreads 
thin,  curdling  and  growingold; 
sagging  human  flesh  is  no 


venue  for  precise,  ultimate 
ends.  In  Suture  the  choices 
imprinted  on  our  skin — merely 
the  opportunities  presented  to 
us  —  supersede  who  we  are  by 
defining  our  increasingly  tenu- 
ous existence. 

"We  had  all  these  ideas  we 
wanted  to  build  this  plot 
around,"  McGehee  explained 
at  last  year's  Toronto  Film 
Festival,  "really  they  were  just 
ways  at  getting  at  issues  of  iden- 
tity, the  relationship  between 
our  i  nterior  and  exterior  selves; 
so  we  had  a  bunch  of  plot  de- 
vices —  amnesia,  plastic  sur- 
gery and  we  had  to  develop 
this  plot  while  trying  to  keep 
the  issues  where  we  wanted 
them.  Finally,  we  came  up  with 
this  notion  of  two  brothers  be- 
ing identical  enough  so  that 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  each 
other  and  yet. ..not." 

Shot  in  lush  and  provocative 
black  and  white.  Suture  is  a 
dead-pan  thriller  that  mocks 
the  audience  into  a  speculative 
hush.  The  evil  brother,  Vincent 
Towers  (Michael  Harris),  plans 
to  blow  up  his  newly-discov- 
ered almost-identical  brother. 
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and  disappear  into  the  sunset. 
However,  things  go  wrong  and 
the  brother  survives,  without 
memories  and  needing  exten- 
sive plastic  surgery.  When  Clay, 
the  good  brother,  regains  con- 
sciousness, he  finds  he  has  lost 
his  past.  Naturally,  as  per  evil 
Vince's  arrangements,  eve- 
ryone —  including  the  plastic 
surgeon/love  interest — believes 
he  is  the  rich  tycoon  Vincent 
Towers.  The  audience  is  treated 
to  a  veritable  orgy  of  opposites 
as  the  working  class  Clay  tries 
to  discover  who  he  is,  and  who 
he  wants  to  be. 

The  most  striking  of  these 
d  i  c  hotom  iesisthefactthatClay 
(portrayed  with  casual  power 
by  Dennis  Haysbert  of 
Lovefield)  is  black.  The  audi- 
ence is  immediately  discom- 
fited by  this  strange  revelation. 
But  by  including  the  audience 
in  a  joke  the  characters  in  the 
movie  are  implicitly  excluded 
from,  the  film-makers  heighten 
the  perverse  tension  of  the  situ- 
ation. In  Suture,  the  plot  func- 
tions as  the  framework  for  the 
psychological  and  philosophi- 
cal di  lemma  that  McGehee  and 
Siegel  want  to  pose. 

"What  we  intended  to  do," 
Siegel  said,  "is  to  get  people 
turned  around  with  the  ques- 
tion of  identity.  So  the  fact  that 
the  one  brother  is  white  and 


one  is  black  hopefully  worked 
to  highlight  ideas  of  the  oppo- 
site as  a  social  metaphor,  about 
the  importance  of  the  exterior, 
in  relation  to  the  way  we  per- 
ceive our  identity  being  con- 
structed." 

The  co-directors  are  both 
grad-school  escapees  — 
McGehee  was  doing  a  PhD  in 
Japanese  film  history  before 
dropping  out  to  make  movies 
and  Siegel  has  a  MFA  from  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
—  so  it  is  no  surprise  that  they 
became  fascinated  by  notions 
of  identity.  After  all,  they  stem 
from  an  over-educated  genera- 
tion unsettled  to  its  core  and 
pre-occupied  with  the  unin- 
spiring question  "What  am  I 
supposed  to  be  doing?"  Obvi- 
ously, the  film-makers'  per- 
spective allowed  them  to  ex- 
pand on  the  kind  of  Genera- 
tion-X  angst  themes  other  mov- 
ies have  focused  on  with  gen- 
erally banal  results.  Probably 
the  success  of  this  comes  from 
the  fact  that  it  doesn't  insist 
on  depicting  the  biting  reality, 
but  on  asking  certain  prescient 
questionsconcerningthe  truth. 

"We  wanted,"  McGehee 
said,  "to  open  up  this  space 
for  the  audience  to  think  about 
the  issues  of  the  film.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  decide  where  you  stand 
in  relation  to  the  final  decision. 
Still,  people  are  laughing  a  lot, 
especially  at  theend,  it'splay- 
ing  funnier  than  expected." 

Irony,  of  course,  is  the  Holy 
Grail  of  the  independent  film 
circuit.  Surure  successfully  ex- 
ploits issues  of  race,  poverty 
and  mental  instability  by  infus- 
ing these  notions  with  a  topical 


A  new  twist  on  that  ol'  shower  scene. 


iconography,  involvingpristine 
sterile  hospitals,  gigantic  ink- 
blots and  lots  of  cars.  Every- 
thing becomes  an  ironic  joke, 
annoying  in  its  almost  aca- 
demic precision. 

"The  car  is  another  meta- 
phor," Seigel  said.  "We  like 
the  idea  of  the  car  as  an  exten- 


sion of  the  body,  plastic  sur- 
gery, body-work..." 

Nevertheless,  the  film  is  set 
in  arid  Phoenix  where  symbols 
and  images  cannot  avoid  poi  nt- 
ing  to  concrete  realities.  This  is 
the  trap  that  Suture  is  entranc- 
ingenough  to  suggest,  but  vapid 
enough  to  ignore. 


What  exactly  did  God  say/ 


just  what  I  had  feared,  to  enter 
the  theatre  with  too  many  ex- 
pectations. I'm  not  saying  that 
I  didn't  enjoy  myself,  because 
the  movie  did  have  its  mo- 
ments. I  just  wish  I  could  say  it 
was  "cutting  edge  comedy," 
or  that  I  was  taken  to  emer- 
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gency  because  I  busted  a  gut. 
But,  instead,  I  found  myself 
walking  out  of  the  theatre  lis- 
ten i  ng  to  others  d  i  scu  ssi  ng  how 
much  they  disliked  it. 

And  Cod  Spoke...  is  a  docu- 
film  about  the  "crass  com- 
mercialism on  the  Bible."  This 
becomes  apparent  when  Soupy 
Sales  (playing  the  part  of  Mo- 
ses) holds  the  tablets  inscribed 
with  the  10  Commandments  in 
one  hand  and  a  six  pack  of  cola 
in  the  other. 

The  movie  is  an  unorgan- 
ized satirical  look  atthewayan 
over-budget  Hollywood  film  is 
made,  invested  in  and  how  it 
later  becomes  criticized  by  the 
fellow  members  of  the  press. 
We  also  see  how  Murphy's 
Law  will  lurkevery  which  way, 
causing  almost  everything  to 
go  wrong  on  the  set  during  the 
production.  But  of  course,  no 
need  to  fret  because  there  is 
always  that  all  too  familiar  ex- 
cuse of  it  being  "miracu- 
lously" redeemed  by  the  magic 
of  the  post-production  and  ed- 
iting. 

The  supposed  epic  comedy 
of  the  Bible  stars  many  of  your 
favorite  TV  cult  stars  who 
haven't  been  heard  from  in  a 


while.  Eve  Plum,  known  as  Jan 
from  the  Brady  Bunch  shows 
up,  and  how  about  Lou  Ferrigno 
playing  the  roleofCaine.  (Wait, 
no  Able?  No,  no,  it  was  Caine 
who  killed  Able,  right?)  Any- 
way, you  remember  Lou. 
He's  better  known  when 
he's  pai  nted  green  and  groans 
like  a  savage  beast. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  if  you  want 
to  see  unsteady  camera  shots 
(enough  to  make  you  dizzy) 
throughout  the  whole  movie 
and  are  especially  interested 
how  NOT  to  make  a  good 
movie,  watch  it. 

Expect  to  see  some  purposely 
horrible  scenes  between  Adam 
and  Eve,  Caine  and  Able,  Mo- 
ses and  the  burning  bush,  as 
well  as  Jesus'  birth  scene. 
There  are  a  few  droll  lines  and 
gestures  that  will  make  you 
laugh,  but  the  rest  will  likely 
insult  your  intelligence,  (then 
again,  maybe  they  are  tryingto 
do  so). 

And  God  Spoke...  isn't  as 
great  or  even  as  enlightening 
as  any  of  the  Monty  Python 
films.  If  you  want  a  real  hoot, 
rent  Life  of  Brian  or  The  Holy 
Grail  instead. 

Rita  Puglisi 
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Salvador  Dream 

\NEA 

Thedisc comes  in  a  plain  white 
sleeve  with  the  band-name,  ti- 
tle and  the  words  "CD  Pre- 
Release"  in  big  letters  on  the 
front.  No  cover  art,  no  lyrics, 
no  pictures.. .no  nothing.  It's 
just  me,  the  music  and  a  few 
spots  heard  on  the  local  main- 
stream alternative  station  about 
some  ancient  or  mystical  city 
called  "Ur."  How  imagina- 
tive. Score:  reviewer  one,  mu- 
sic zero. 

I  rip  off  the  cellophane  and 
slide  the  disc  into  my  player. 
The  guitars  are  raunchy  (wail- 
ing in  that  way  that  only 
grungemasters  with  the  right 
producers  can  make  them),  the 
bass  is  full,  the  drums  are 
pounding.. .good  groove  mu- 
sic which  might  be  fun  live  but 
sounds  kind  of  like/?age/\ga/nst 
TbeMachine.  It's  been  done: 
reviewer  two,  music  nil. 

Then  the  singer  {a  mysteri- 
ous figure,  whose  name  is  kept 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  bland 
landscape  of  promotional 
packaging)  joins  in.  Make  that 
Rage  Against  The  Machine 
fronted  by  James  Taylor  gone 
heavy.  (You  know,  like  when 
he  says  "motherfucking"  in 
the  live  version  of  "Steam- 
roller.") Reviewer  three-and- 
a-little-bit-more,  music  still 
zilch. 

Then  the  work  starts;  with- 
out the  luxury  of  an  insert,  com- 
plete with  full  lyrics  in  some 
iS|oppy  ,but  ph-§OTCool  hand- 
writing or  broken-typewriter 
font,  I  actually  have  to  try  and 
make  out  the  words.  I  wait  for 
one  of  the  more  quiet  songs  to 
begin  my  contemplations.  I 
shouldn't  have.  Final  tally: 
reviewer  four,  music  some- 
where in  the  domain  of  imagi- 
nary numbers. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

It  Never  Fails 

John  Gogo 

Independent 
We're  spoiled  here  in  To- 
ronto. On  any  given  night  we 
can  head  out  to  any  number  of 
licensed  establishments,  drink 
beer  and  listen  to  original  live 
music.  The  music's  not  al- 
ways good,  but  at  least  it's 
new  and  beer  always  makes 
things  sound  a  wee  bit  better 
than  they  actually  are.  The  next 
day,  we  can  head  down  to  our 
favourite  music  mega-store  and 
spend  hours  browsing  through 
the  oodles  of  small  label  and 
independent  releases  available 
for  our  consumption:  these 
days,  all  ittakes  is  a  half-decent 
paying  job  and  you're  a  bona 
fide  rock  'n'  roll  star  with  a 
full  length  CD  and  8x1 0  gloss- 
ies. 

So  the  pressure's  on  the 
music-makers.  They've  got  to 
get  us  so  fired  up  that  we  spend 
our  dollars  on  them  instead  of 
beer.  Someone  should  tell  this 
to  John  Gogo.  With  his  inde- 
pendent release,  Gogo  gives 
us  simple  folk-like  arrange- 
ments and  pleasant  melodies, 
i.e.  music  that's  nice  to  listen 
to  but  indistinguishable  from 
all  the  other  music  that's  nice 
to  listen  to.  Songs  about  love, 
friendship,  and  love  lost  with 
lyrics  soordinary  that  any  urges 
to  play  this  disc  more  than  you 
absolutely  have  to  are  totally 
wiped  out. 

So,  unless  you  need  a  dose 


of  the  completely 
unstimulating,  save  your 
loonies  for  some  other  band, 
beer,  or  even  making  your  own 
CD.  Think  about  it. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Blasters  of  the 
Universe 

Bootsy  Collins 

Rykodisc/Denon 
After  stretching  the  grooves 
with  Bill  Laswell  for  the  past 
few  years,  Bootsy  Collins 
comes  back  with  a  heavy  slab 
of  the  kind  of  stuff  that  made 
him  the  most  righteousof  rump- 
shakers  in  the  70's,  on  the 
new  Blasters  of  the  Universe. 

The  double  disc  hits  hard 
with  bumpy  grooves  and 
punchy  horns,  with  the  second 
disc  offering  mediocre  remixes 
of  tracks  from  the  first  one.  But 
Blasters  is  no  mere  attempt  to 
lean  on  the  past  for  funk  legiti- 
macy — this  shit  is  real.  After  all 
the  ambientAiardcore  experi- 
ments the  Space  Bassist  has 
been  diving  into  the  past  few 
years,  Collins  reminds  us  that 
he  hasn't  forgotten  what  it 
meansto  hisoriginal  good  foot. 
There's  a  nice  sampling  of 
different  flavours  —  the  gospel- 
charged  "A  Sacred  Place,"  the 
glittery  "Where  R  the  Chil- 
dren," the  on-the-one  stomp 


she  used  to  be.  Admittedly, 
these  kids  (their  average  age  is 
22)  from  Saratoga  Spri  ngs,  N . Y., 
manage  to  race  through  most 
ofthe  tracks  on  this  record  with 
considerable  cohesion  and 
punch.  But  stretched  across  this 
solid,  minimalist  guitar  and 
drums  foundation  are  pretty  but 
uninspired  pop  harmonies,  in- 
terspersed with  flat  lead  guitar 
lines  that  are  Pixieish  in  their 
simplicity. 

Opening  thealbum  is"Step 
Back  Let's  Go  Pop,"  a  one- 
minute  itchy  and  energetic  in- 
vite to  kick  off  your  shoes  and 
shake  your  mop.  Enthusiasm 
remains  high  through  to  the 
third  track,  "Wasted  Pretty," 
a  boy  loses  girl,  bubblegum- 
flavored  depression  song 
that's  deftly  arranged  to  take 
fu  1 1  advantage  of  its  few  memo- 
rable hooks. 

But  from  here  on  in,  we  start 
to  get  the  sinking  feeling  that 
this  is  really  just  another  three- 
chord  rock  album.  "Cherry 
Blow  Pop"  might  work  if  you 
think  of  it  as  stripped-down, 
simple-minded  Elvis  Costello 
tribute  song,  but  it  lacks  the 
musical  sophistication  that 
seems  to  come  through  in  even 
Elvis'  most  straight-forward 
tunes.  "Wasted  Pretty"  has 
lyrics  like:  "Hope  you're 
feeling  better/'Cause  I'm 
feeling  worse/Put  me  through 
the  shredder/Think  I  lost  a 
verse"  which  might  sound 
more  convincing  if  lead  singer 
Mike  Gent  didn't  end  each 
line  with  an  angst-riddengasp. 

Don  Gehman,  producer  of 
R.E.M.'s  Life's  Rich  Pageant, 


"Back  N  The  Day,"  and  the 
expansive  "Wide  Track" — but 
likeanyofhisgood  recordings, 
these  tracks  tend  to  melt  all 
such  elements  to  produce  a 
sonic  mix  of  swirling  harmon- 
ics and  beats. 

Fu  nkadel  ic  guitar  deity  Eddie 
Hazel,  whose  recorded  wail- 
ing provides  a  posthumous 
spook  for  the  fury  of  "Blast- 
ers," seems  to  lurk  somewhere 
at  the  centre  of  the  thrust  of 
Blasters.  Somewhere,  that  is, 
with  Collins'  need  to  put 
down  his  own  heavy  foot  with 
this  great  new  album. 

Chris  Barany 

Lo  Fi  at 
Society  High 

The  Figgs 

BMG/lmago 
You'd  never  criticize  The 
Ramones  for  being  too  repeti- 
tive. It  would  sound  as  if  you 
were  somehow  missing  the 
poi  nt,  despite  the  fact  that  thei  r 
music  is,  well...  repetitive.  But 
hooks  are  the  name  ofthe  game 
in  catchy  American  guitar  pop, 
and  you  have  to  know  exactly 
how  hard  you  can  work  them 
before  they'll  give  out  on  you. 

The  Figgs  would  like  to  in- 
vite you  back  to  the  rock-rock- 
rock  &  roll  high  school  with 
thei  r  major  label  debut,  Low-Fi 
at  Society  High,  but,  frankly, 
theolda/ma  maferain't  what 


was  at  the  helm  of  this  project. 
It's  surprising  that  a  man  who 
helped  the  guys  from  Athens, 
Georgia  to  develop  and  enrich 
their  sound  couldn't  do  more 
with  this  record.  Still,  when 
your  play  the  kind  of  music  the 
Figgs  do,  you  live  and  die  by 
your  hooks  and  little  else.  You 
just  have  to  have  enough  of 
them  to  last  your  whole  album. 

Steve  Schroeder 

this  will  make 
you  happy 

Furnaceface 

MCA 

Novelty  bands.  At  one  time 
Furnaceface  may  have  been 
considered  as  being  within  this 
genre,  but  methinks  they  are 
not. 

Yes,  they've  been  labeled 
as  one  of  Canada's  next  big 
blah  blah  and  hottest  up  and 
coming  blah  by  many  journal- 
ists but  don't  let  that  be  the 
only  reason  for  listening  to 
them.  Their  follow-up  to  just 
buy  it  is  called  this  will  make 
you  happy,  and  it  will. 

Furnaceface  play  a  mean 
guitar,  which  is  a  surprising 
contrast  to  their  satirical  and 
sometimes  downright  hi  larious 
lyrics.  It  is  their  power  chords 
and  often  funky  schemes  (oc- 
casionally reminiscent  of  old 
Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers),  how- 
ever, that  keep  them  far  (far) 


away  from  the  likes  of  Corky 
and  the  Juice  Pigs  and  Moxy 
Fruvous. 

In  fact,  the  combination  of 
heavy  guitars  and  attitude  first 
caused  me  to  picture  a  group 
of  scuffy  skateboarding  teen- 
age misfits,  but  I've  learned 
that  appearances  can  be  de- 
ceiving. (Actually,  the  last  time 
I  saw  them,  band  members 
were  wearing  tutus,  Michael 
Jackson-inspired  circa  '85 
jackets  and  white  bodysuits 
with  face  masks).  Members 
Badminister,  Dave  Deadly, 
Smarty  Moans  and 
Mr.Poopyhead  (Christian 
names  obviously)  are  comfort- 
ably in  their  adult  years.  They 
just  haven't  forgotten  what 
it's  like  to  steal  dad's  car 
keys  in  order  to  have  some  fun. 

This  will  make  you  happy 
deals  with  familiar  teen  issues 
such  as  rock  idol  worship.  In 
one  song,  Richard,  a  metal- 
loving  youth,  changes  his  last 
name  to  lommi  (as  in  Tony 
lommi  of  Black  Sabbath)  and 
later  meets  "metal  queen"  Lee 
Aaron,  who  lends  vocals  to  this 
track.  Other  songs  deal  with 
not  bending  to  "the  Man" 
("Nice  suit.. .Asshole")  and 
keeping  your  honey  walking 
the  streets  safely-armed  with  a 
gun  as  in  "If  you  love  her 
(would  you  buy  her  a  gun)". 

Furnaceface  is  a  good  choice 
for  anyone  with  a  taste  for  the 
hard  side  of  music,  and  espe- 
cially forthose  with  apenchant 
for  humour. 

Rosary  Kwak 

John  Henry 

They  Might  Be  Giants 

Elektra 

I  used  to  consider  They  Might 
Be  Giants  to  be  the  only  band 
that  could  get  away  with  using 
cheesy  drum  machines  and 
programmed  synthesizers  and 
still  remain  creative  —  for  them 
the  digital  "band"  seemed  a 
tool  of  the  trade.  But  even 
TMBG  have  loosened  their  grip 
ofthe  80's  taboo  in  favour  of 
a  living,  breathing  backup 
band. 

With  all  ofthe  members  now 
established  musicians,  the 
band  plays  on  this  the  fifth  al- 
bum with  as  much  together- 
ness as  any  drum  machine  and 
synthesizer  combination  ever 
has.  Though  "Snail  Shell,"  the 
first  single  off Vo/in  Henry,  is  an 
upbeat,  funky  tune  that  might 
not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  real  band, 
the  Giants  continue  to  write 
what  can  only  be  described  as 
Raffi  on  a  merry-go-round, 
possessed  by  Satan. 

As  well,  John  Linnell  and 
John  Flansburgh  have  once 
again  achieved  lyrics  that  lie 
directly  on  the  line  in  between 
philosophy  and  insanity: 
"When  the  hands  that  oper- 
ate the  motor  lose  control  of 
the  lever/ When  the  mind  of  its 
own  in  the  wheel  puts  two  and 
two  together/  When  the  indi- 
cator says  you're  out  of  oil 
should  you  continue  to  drive 
anyway?" 

By  changing  the  format  of 
their  music.  They  Might  Be 
Giants  took  a  risk  at  compro- 
mising what  makes  them 
unique  and  ended  up  only  ex- 
panding the  limitstotheirseem- 
ingly  limitless  music. 

Ian  Roth 

Under  the 
Table  and 
Dreaming 

Dave  Matthews  Band 

RCA 

With  MTV's  explosion  of 
"unplugged"  specials  and 


consequent  albums,  the  Dave 
Matthews  Band,  an  entirely 
acoustic  group,  has  chosen 
perhaps  the  most  opportune 
time  to  release  their  first  studio 
album.  Under  the  Table  and 
Dreaming. 

Describing  the  Virginia 
band's  sound  is  quite  diffi- 
cult, as  each  influence  comes 
with  its  one  false  innuendos. 
For  instance,  saying  it  had  a 
folk  influence  might  falsely 
imply  the  presence  of  mean- 
ingful lyrics;  the  mention  of  jazz 
would  insinuate  swing  and 
improvisation;  and  an  allusion 
to  funk  might  suggest  that  this 
music  could  stimulate  a  tap- 
ping of  the  foot. 

The  album  does,  however, 
feature  an  extremely  creative 
drummer  in  Carter  Beauford,  a 
fiddle  player,  a  lead  singer 
(Matthews)  who  sounds  like 
Adam  Du  ritz  (Cou  nti  ng  Crows) 
with  the  intelligibility  (or  lack 
thereof)  of  Eddie  Vedder,  and  a 
sax  player  who  possesses  the 
I  ighter  than-air  qual  ity  of  Kenny 
G. 

Like  these  guys  or  not,  the 
Dave  Matthews  Band  is  defi- 
nitely the  most  marketed  un- 
known band  in  the  history  of 
the  universe!  In  their  merchan- 
dise catalogue  they  not  only 
offer  nine  different  styles  of 
DMB  T-shirts  and  five  styles  of 
hats,  but  they  also  have  their 
own  3D  stereogram  poster 
(coming  soon  to  a  mall  near 
you,)  and  among  other  things, 
the  Dave  Matthews  Band 
Screen  Saver  Floppy  Disc! 

The  music  may  not  be  for 
everyone,  but  an  intelligent 
mixture  of  "unplugged"  mu- 
sic and  trendy  T-shirts  isenough 
to  jump-start  the  careersof  any- 
one. 

Ian  Roth 

Divine 
Intervention 

Slayer 

American 
Slayer  is  back  after  a  four  year 
hiatus  and  boy,  are  these  guys 
pissed. 

While  their  peers  in 
Metallica,  Megadeth,  and  An- 
thrax have  made  themselves 
more  palatable  to  mainstream 
tastes.  Slayer  is  out  to  prove 
that  their  little  vacation  has  not 
had  a  mel  lowi  ng  effect.  Divine 
/nten'enf /on  smashes,  thrashes, 
and  bashes  its  10  tunes  in  a 
dizzying  30  minutes,  with  nary 
a  power  ballad  or  sweet  melody 
inthe  bunch.  In  fact,  the  closest 
thing  to  a  love  song  on  this 
album  is  "21  3,"  a  lovely  ode 
to  the  joys  of  nec- 
rophilia. 

Once  the  dou- 
ble bass  drum 
jackhammer  beat 
of  "Killing 
Fields"  kicks  in, 
there  is  no  stop- 
ping the  mighty 
Slayer.  All  of  the 
trademarks  are 
here:  the  schizo- 
phrenic tempo 
changes,  the  won- 
derfully graphic 
doom-and-gloom 
lyrics,  and  the  an- 
gry growls  of 
frontman  Tom 
Araya.  But  despite 
all  ofthe  mayhem, 
the  vocals  are 
(usually)  clear  and 
legible  and  the  f^, 
musicianship,  .h^' 
particularly  that  of 


new  drummer  Paul  Bostaph,  is 
tight  and  rock-solid.  Heck, 
Araya  even  takes  the  time  to 
sing  the  odd  verse.  But  just 
when  you  thi  nk  the  boys  are  on 
the  verge  of  establishing  a  de- 
cent groove,  it's  back  to  the 
frenzied  thrashi  ng  and  scream- 
ing that  has  endeared  many  a 
fan  and  revolted  everyone  else. 

Although  lacking  diversity. 
Divine  Intervention  isa  blast  of 
pure  energy  and  unadulterated 
rage.  Beavis  and  Butthead  will 
be  very  pleased. 

Stuart  Berman 

Music  from 
the  Motion 
Picture  Pulp 
Fiction 

Various  Artists 

MCA  Records 
In  this  day  and  age,  when  most 
movie  soundtracks  are  shoddy 
col  lections  of  overplayed  songs 
(i.e.  Forrest  Gump)  or  medio- 
cre outtakes  (Reality  Bites,  The 
CroW\,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
director  who  pays  equal  atten- 
tion to  the  film  and  its  music. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the 
soundtrack  to  Quentin 
Tarantino's  highly  anticipated 
crime  caperPu/p  Fiction.  Much 
like  his  previous  film  Reservoir 
Dogs,  Tarantino  augments  the 
film's  urban  setting  with  a 
gritty,  sexy,  and  supercool  col- 
lection  of  '60s  and  '70s 
nuggets  (with  the  odd  new  tune 
thrown  into  the  mix).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  classic  sounds  of  Al 
Green's  "Let's  Stay  To- 
gether" and  Chuck  Berry's 
"You  Never  Can  Tell,"  the 
soundtrack  offers  healthy  doses 
of  surf  (courtesy  of  Dick  Dale, 
the  Centurians,  and  Lively 
Ones,)  funk  (Kool  and  the 
Gang's  "Jungle  Boogie,") 
and  country  (Ricky  Nelson,  the 
Statler  Brothers,  Maria  McKee). 
Extra  cool  points  are  awarded 
for  including  Urge  Overkill's 
faithful  reading  of  Neil  Dia- 
mond's "Girl,  You'll  Be  a 
Woman  Soon."  And  as  an 
added  bonus,  the  soundtrack 
includes  excerpts  ofthe  film's 
killer  dialogue  between  the 
tunes.  What  more  could  you 
ask  for? 

Much  like  the  Trent  Reznor- 
assmebled  soundtrackto/Vafu- 
ral  Born  Killers,  Music  from 
Pulp  Fiction  is  not  so  much  an 
independent  collection  of 
songs  as  it  is  an  audio  compan- 
ion piece  to  the  film  itself. 

Stuart  Berman 
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The  Scout 

At  this  time  of  year  plenty  of  people  are  anxious  about 
baseball.  We  should  be  glued  to  TVs  every  night  for  Major 
League  playoffs,  but  instead  all  we  hear  about  is  bargain- 
ing units  and  binding  arbitration. 

But  beware.  Don't,  under  any  circumstances,  let  your 
desire  for  baseball  lead  you  out  of  the  house  and  to  the 
movie  theatre  for  The  Scout. 

In  terms  of  the  bigol'  mansion  of  baseball  movies,  this 
one  is  in  the  cellar.  The  Scout  is  a  mix  of  the  world  of 
baseball  management,  psychiatric  therapy  and  buddy- 
buddy  relationships.  Albert  Brooks  is  Al  Percolo,  a  scout 
forthe  New  York  Yankees  in  search  of  "Kong,"  his  vision 
of  the  ideal  baseball  player.  After  having  a  bit  of  bad  luck 
with  a  projectile-vomiting  rookie.  Brooks  is  sent  down  to 
Mexico  as  punishment  from  his  boss. 

The  scenes  set  in  Mexico  are  tedious,  riot  to  nr)ention 
racist.  Baseball  is  played  in  fields,  alongside  goats,  and 
during  downpours  (because  the  sliding  is  better);  the 
audience  watches  while  chewing  on  cooked  pigs  legs. 

It  is  here  that  Brooks  finds  his  "Kong"  in  Steve  Ne- 
braska (Brendan  Fraser).  Brooks  practically  does  backflips 
to  get  Nebraska  back  to  New  York  with  him. 

When  they  first  arrive  in  New  York,  it  looks  like  the 
movie  is  going  to  be  about  a  stranger  acclimating  to  the 
big  city,  sort  of  like  a  Nebraska  Dundee.  But  wait,  after 
Nebraska  exhibits  some  strange  behaviour,  he  is  forced  to 
undergo  psychiatric  testing  to  prove  he  is  mentally  com- 
petent. Enter  Diane  Wiest,  as  the  caring  therapist  who 
treats  him.  And  at  this  point,  The  Scouf  seems  to  be  about 
mental  illness. 

Then,  to  end  in  a  flourish,  the  movie  throws  a  wild  pitch 
and  Nebraska  has  to  play  the  first  game  of  the  World 
Series.  What  follows  is  mindbogglingly  inane.  By  that 


time  the  humour  (which  really  only  exists  in  the  first  20  minutes) 
has  long  since  vanished.  You  are  left  wondering  what  the  movie 
is  about,  and  more  importantly,  why  you  are  there. 

Kerri  Huffman 


Rapa  Nui 


Rapa  Nui,  the  daring  story  of  the  inhabitants  of  Easter  island,  their 
forbidden  love,  and  the  price  they  would  pay  for  it,  makes 
pretenses  of  being  an  art  film,  or  a  cultural  film.  Right. 

This  piece  of  tropical  fluff  deserves  the  video  shelving  it  will 
soon  receive.  Long-ear  Jason  Scott  Lee  and  short-ear  Esai  Morales 
(La  Bamba)  compete  forthe  love  of  short-ear  Sandrine  Holt,  in  an 
extravagant  egg-hunt  that  puts  the  Iron  Man  competition  to 
shame.  All  this  is  overshadowed  by  the  senile  old  ruler  who 
blames  all  the  island's  misfortunes  on  the  muas  not  having  hats. 

And  what  are  muas?  None  other  than  the  only  stars  of  the  fi  Im, 
the  giant  statues  that  make  Easter  island  so  famous. 

Nevertheless,  the  story  slowly  descends  into  the  expected  civil 
war,  chaos,  destruction,  and  cannibalism  that  inevitably  comes 
from  despots,  short-ears,  and  forbidden  love. 

Thankfully,  not  all  the  performances  are  bad.  Jason  Scott  Lee, 
an  actor  who  deserves  better  scripts,  is  credible  in  his  noble-yet- 
weak  portrayal  of  the  prince  of  the  long-ears.  And,  Esai  Morales 
makes  an  attempt  at  conveying  the  incredible  angst  of  being  a 
short -ear. 

But  in  a  messy  production  of  misplaced  accents,  illogical 
storylines  and  lifelike  muas,  the  laughter  can  already  be  heard 
over  the  VCRs. 

Samantha  Rajasingham 


Out  of  Sight 


The  assumption  that  an  interesting  life  will  make  an  interesting 
documentary  is  one  that  too  many  filmmakers  believe  in.  Case  in 


IB 


point  is  Out  of  Sight,  a  story  of  a  blind  woman  who  lives  a 
soap  opera  like  life.  But  even  though  she  is  struggling  with 
an  alcoholic  partner  and  sexual  infidelitiesof  herown,  you 
can't  help  but  wish  this  piece  of  work  would  move  faster. 

Diane  (the  blind  woman)  at  the  beginningof  Out  o/^S/ghf 
claims  that  people  may  not  be  ready  to  see  a  blind  woman 
who  is  not  a  "goody  two  shoes."  Director  David  Suther- 
land seems  to  think  this  is  true  as  well.  The  film  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  because  Diane  has  a  normal  sex  drive  and 
some  problems  at  home  it  will  be  earth-shattering  to 
sighted  viewers. 

Sutherland's  trick  here  is  to  recreatemany  of  the  events 
that  Diane  describes.  Yet  those  recreations  look  more  like 
a  low  budget  soap  opera  from  South  America  than  part  of 
a  documentary.  Why  Sutherland  chose  to  recreate  scenes 
of  Diane's  life  rather  than  have  her  recount  them  is 
unclear.  In  this  case,  talking  heads  would  have  been 
preferable. 

Yet  there  are  parts  of  Out  of  Sight  that  are  very  touching 
and  genuine.  Diane's  relationship  with  her  mother  and 
her  best  friend  show  the  kind  of  support  systems  that  she 
has  built  up.  And  Diane's  character  helps  a  great  deal. 
She's  straightforward  about  her  shortcomings  and  her 
good  points,  and  she  seems  to  truly  enjoy  talking  about 
herself. 

The  sections  of  her  talking  are  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  when  the  camera  fol  lows  her  shoppi  ng,  to  a  dance  bar 
or  even  into  her  bedroom,  to  document  her  arguments  with 
the  film's  foil,  her  boyfriend.  Herb. 

Out  of  Sight  fails  to  be  an  engrossing  documentary.  It 
would  be  worth  watching  if  the  recreations  had  been  left 
out,  but  as  it  stands,  tune  in  only  between  commercials  of 
your  favorite  show. 

TVO's  The  Human  Edge  airs  Wednesdays  at  10  p.m. 

Kerri  Huffman 
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Act  before  the  biz 
majors  hear  about  it 


Don't  worry.  There  are  plenty  of  Lotus®  SmartSuite®  packages.  But  pick  up  yours  A.SAP.  K  doesn't  take  a  genius  to 
know  that  once  the  suits  hear  airaut  the  value  of  our  rebates,  you'll  have  to  stand  clear.  And  watch  the  water  turn  red. 


The  $30  Rebate. 


Fi\c  immediatcK  usable  prosirams, 
each  rated  best  in  its  categors. 
Analyze  with  Lotus  1-2-3'  spread- 
sheet, manage  w  ith  .Approach  - 
relational  database,  draw  with 
Freelance 
(iraphics-,  write 
w  ith  .AmiPro- 
word  processor, 
and  organize  w  ith 
Organizer-.  Learn 
one,  the  others  fol- 
low quickly.  Its 
the  onK  complete  solution  forthe 
Window  s  desktops.  .\\  ailable  in 
English  or  French. 


The  $10  Rebate. 


Lotus'  AmiPro  for  Windows 
makes  your  word  processing 
dramatically 
easier  and  bet- 
ter looking 
than  ever, 
l^otus  1-2-3'  is 
the  phenome- 
nal new 
spreadsheet 
for  Windows  that's  a  vast  leap 
forward  in  simplicity,  immedi- 
ate usability  and  power. 


WinanlBM1M(pad340. 


I BM  s  I  hmkPad  .UO  offers 
students  a  complete  notebook 
solution  in  a  vers  lightweight 
package  so  you  can  be  up  and 
running  — 
right  out  of 
the  box. 
See  store 
for  details. 


Lotus 


Working  Together 


For  more  information  on  these  and  other  Lotus  products  or  for  the  partk:ipating  campus  reseller  nearest  you  call  1-800-GO-LOTUS. 
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Historic  doubie  iieader  liits  off  women's  lacrosse 


BY  Martin  Multamaki 

Hard  weeks  of  practice  and  countless  hours  of 
organization  have  finally  shown  results  for  the 
women's  field  lacrosse  team. 

The  Varsity  women  played  their  historic  first 
tournament  on  Saturday,  Oct.  1,  with  exciting 
matches  against  the  Queen's  and  Carleton  teams. 

"This  league  has  basically  sprung  up  from  no- 
where and  the  response  has  been  fantastic,"  said 
Sheryl  MacNeil,  a  Carleton  volunteer  who  has 
been  helping  Queen's  and  Carleton  organize  their 
teams. 

MacNeil,  who  served  as  a  referee  in  both  games, 
also  said  she  is  seeing  a  solid  progression  of 
female  players,  from  the  high  school  level  up- 
wards, particularly  in  the  Vancouver  area. 

Varsity  lost  its  first  game  to  Queen's  9-0.  The 
excellent  stick  skills  of  the  Queen's  players  ini- 
tially intimidated  the  U  of  T  women. 


Varsity's  Marcia  Rupke  scored  Toronto's  only 
goal  near  half-time.  But  the  point  was  negated 
soon  after  due  to  a  technical  foul.  Rupke 's  stick 
ended  up  in  the  net  when  following  through  with 
her  shot. 

The  Queen's  team  was  responsive  to  U  of  T 
team's  pressure  throughout  the  game. 

"[We  were]  running  too  close  to  the  goalie's 
crease  and  not  cradling  enough,"  said  Toronto's 
midfield  centre  player  Cathy  Andrews,  trying  to 
explain  her  team's  possible  downfall.  "We  would 
choke  when  they  [Queen's]  got  close  and  [we] 
passed  the  ball  too  much." 

U  of  T  ironed  out  the  bugs  in  their  performance 
the  next  day  in  a  grueling  match  against  Carleton. 
The  game  resulted  in  a  1-0  victory,  thanks  to  a  full- 
field  run  and  subsequent  goal  by  Andrews. 

Todd  Pepper,  U  of  T's  men's  and  women's 
coach,  was  impressed  with  Andrews'  intensity. 

'There  was  a  brief  scuffle  and  Cathy  stumbled," 


Varsity  Night 


:  Outl! 


Friday,  October  7,  9  p.m. 


Duke  of  Gloucester,  649  Yonge 


All  are  welcome  (bring  a  friend) 


RING  DAYS  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BOOKSTORES 


Reward  yourself 
and  save  1 0% 


The  perfect  graduation  gift 

Jostens  Ring  Days 

at  University  of  Toronto 

U  of  T  Bookstore,  St.  George  Campus,  Oct.  18th,  19th,  20th 

Erindale  Campus  Bookstore,  Oct.  12th,  13th,  14th 

Scarborough  Campus  Bookstore,  Oct.  12th,  13th,  14th 

MEET  THE  JOSTEN'S  REPRESENTATIVE: 
11:00am  -  4:00pm.   ALL  THREE  LOCATIONS 


rOSTENS 


described  Pepper.  "She  got  this  determined  look 
on  her  face,  picked  up  the  ball  and  ran  the  whole 
field  straight  to  the  net.  No  one  was  going  to  stop 
her." 

Carleton  played  with  equal  intensity,  but  was 
unable  to  take  control  of  the  ball  long  enough  to 
score. 

The  tight  Toronto  defence  shut  down  their  best 
attacks,  and  returned  them. 


By  the  end  of  the  weekend  of  play,  many  new 
lacrosse  fans  developed  in  the  Carleton  region. 

The  women  play  again  Oct.  15  on  the  back 
campus  in  a  mini-tournament  against  teams  from 
Laurier,  Queen's  and  Carleton. 

A  team  representing  Brock  University  may  also 
take  part. 

Martin  Multamaki  is  a  member  of  the  Varsity 
men 's  field  lacrosse  team 


Red  and  Blue  Bowl  -  Will 
the  Blues  stay  alive? 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  football  Blues  meet  York 
University  in  the  annual  Red  and 
Blue  Bowl  at  Varsity  Stadium 
tonight  at  7  pjn. 

Winning  this,  the  only  night 
game  of  the  season,  is  important 
for  the  Blues  chances  to  be  one 
of  the  top  four  teams  to  play  in 
the  division  finals,  taking  place 
on  Oct.  29. 

Four  teams  are  tied  for  third 
place  with  two  wins  and  two 
losses,  behind  the  top  two  West- 
em  and  Laurier  teams. 

The  Varsity  win  against  the 
Windsor  Lancers  last  Saturday 
makes  their  regular  season  record 
at  1-3. 

This  puts  them  ahead  of  the 
Yeomen,  who  are  continuing  a 
regular  season  winless  streak, 
now  42  games  long. 

The  Blues  lead  the  series  20- 
3  since  the  Varsity- York  annual 
Bowl  began  in  1970. 


In  addition,  over  the  last  two 
years,  the  Blues  have  received 
the  Argo  Cup,  a  trophy  donated 
by  the  Toronto  Argonauts  as  a 
symbol  of  their  involvement  in 
university  football.  Although 
slowly  coming  together,  the 
Blues  have  played  inconsistently 
so  far  this  season.  It  is  question- 
able whether  star  quarterback 
Mario  Sturino  will  be  able  to 
even  play,  let  along  execute  his 
precision  throws. 


Despite  both  teams'  placing, 
the  circumstances  mean  tonights 
game  could  be  an  interesting 
match  up.  That  interest  will  likely 
be  generated  by  both  teams'  re- 
ceiving ends.  York's  Andre 
Baston  is  right  behind  Blue's 
Glenn  McCausland,  the  leading 
OUAA  receiver  in  kickoff  re- 
turns. Baston  is  also  in  second 
place  in  punt  returns  and  total 
yards  receiving,  behind  Stefan 
Ptaszek  of  Laurier. 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Cctnadian  men  Is  rising.  As  a  result, 
many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
children. 

If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  yeeu-s  of  age,  have 
humanitarian  Instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a 
sj)erm  donor,  write  us,  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00 
and  4:00  p.m.  for  further  information.  All  Inquiries 
are  held  In  strictest  confidence. 
Suitable  exjjense  reimbursement  for  successful 
candidates  Is  guaranteed. 

C.A.R.E  CENTRE 

2338  Hurontaiio  St..  Mississauga.  L5B  INl,  897-9600 


APUS 

HEALTH 

PLAN 


APUS 


C/5 

Q. 

< 


WHO  IS  COVERED? 

If  you  are  registered  in  fewer  than  4  courses  over  the 
Winter  Session,  then  you  are  a  part-time  student.  When 
you  paid  for  your  fall  courses,  you  also  paid  a  charge  for  the 
Health  Plan  of  $32.24  ($29.85  premium  plus  8%  P.S.T.)  to 
APUS  and  are  automatically  covered  by  this  Health  Plan. 

WHAT  IS  COVERED? 

Prescription  Drug  Charges  are  Reimbursed  to  80% 
Accidental  Dental  Coverage 
Accidental  Injury  Coverage 

WHEN  and  WHERE  ARE  YOU  COVERED? 

ON-CAMPUS  and  OFF-CAMPUS 

FULL  YEAR  Coverage,  September  1,  1994  -  August  31, 
1995 

FAMILY  COVERAGE  AVAILABLE 

Family  coverage  (spouse  and  children)  is  available  to 
members  of  the  APUS  Health  Plan  for  an  additional  fee  of 
$86.40  ($80.00  plus  8%  PS.T.) 

Your  application  must  be  filed  with  the  APUS  office 
between  September  26  and  October  21,  1994.  Forms  are 
available  at  APUS,  Scarborough  Campus  Students' 
Coimcil,  and  the  Erindale  Part-Time  Undergraduate 
Student  Association. 

OPT-OUT  AVAILABLE 

If  you  already  have  another  health  insurance  plan  (e.g.  a 
Blue  Cross  Plan)  you  may  choose  to  opt-out  of  the  APUS 
plan  and  receive  a  refund  of  the  Plan  fee.  lb  apply  for  a 
refimd  you  must  provide  proof  of  this  coverage  and  fill  out 
an  APUS  Health  Plan  Refimd  Form  in  the  APUS  office 
Rm.  1089  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  You  can  only  apply  for  a 
refiind  between  September  26  and  October  21,  1994  if  you 
are  taking  A,F,H  &  Y  courses.  Forms  are  available  at 
APUS,  Scarborough  Campus  Student's  Council,  and  the 
Erindale  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Student  Association. 

For  fiarther  information  about  the  PLAN,  the  OPT-OUT 
provision  or  the  FAMILY  COVERAGE  contact  the  APUS 
office  at  (416)  978-3993. 


THE  DIGITALLY  RECORDABLE  SONY  MINIDISC 
PICKS  UP  RAP,  ROCK  AND  REGGAE. 
CTOO  BAD  IT  DOESN'T  PICK  UP  LAUNDRY.) 


Now  changing  your  nnusic  is  as  easy  as  changing  your  socks. 
That's  because  Sony's  amazing  MiniDisc  not  only  lets 
you  digitally  record  up  to  74  minutes  of  music,  but  re-record 
over  a  million  times  without  losing  any  sound  quality. 


What's  more,  over  300  pre-recorded  titles  are  now  available. 
MiniDisc  also  offers  quick  random  access  to  instantly  find 
a  song.  And  shock  resistance  for  total  portability.  Pick  up  a 
Sony  MiniDisc  today.  Then  pick  up  any  music  you're  into. 


Sony' IS  a  registered  trademark  and  MiniDisc  is  a  trademark  of  Sony  Corp..  Tokyo,  Japan. 


SONY  OF  CANADA  LTD. 


Varsity  ^ 

Classifieds 


Thursday,  October  6,  1994 


Varsity  ClaKifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  wwds  and  $630  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Stiidenl  rate:  %ZJS  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Addittonai  bold  type  $2.00.  'Onma 
rentals  $1 0  per  morrth.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Subnet  In  person  or  send  with  oayment  to:  Varsity  Oassifieds,  44  St  George  St,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Oeaifllms: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Ihureday  isaie  -  Monday  noon.  Enqtarfes  979^2856. 


ATTRACTIVE  ROOMS 

Bloor  &  High  Pk.  Ave.  Fully  furnished, 
private  bathroom.  Next  to  subway  stn. 
Ultimate  privacy.  (425-495).  (416)  763- 
6222. 


FOR  RENT:  2  BDRM  APT. 

$650/mth  plus  util.  Broadview  &  Danforth, 
next  to  Broadview  subway  stn.  2nd  floor. 
Own  kitchen  &  bathroom.  Close  to  all 
amenities.  Please  call  924-3640  and  leave 
a  message. 


ROOMATE  WANTED 

To  share  beautiful  2  bedroom  apt.  in  the 
annex  (Walmer  Rd.)  with  25  yr.  old  female 
university  graduate.  2nd  fl.,  bright  and 
spacious.  Furnished  except  for  2nd 
bedroom.  $525  +  Utilites.  Available 
immediately  or  Nov.  1.  Please  call  416- 
922-0618. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  aftemoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Ourservices  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


FREE  DENTAL  CHECK-UP/ 
TREATMENT! 

Romanian-qualified  dentist  seeks  patients 
with  cavities  for  licensing  exam  in  Halifax, 
Dec.  14-16,  1994.  Free  trip  offered.  Info 
call  967-0497. 


WOW!  JESSICA, 

Bloor  Street  United  Church  is  really 
different.  I  thought  all  churches  were  staid 
and  conservative.  See  you  there — Comer 
of  Bloor  and  Huron. 


1000  YEARS  OF  YOUTH 

Science  may  eliminate  death  by  aging  and 
disease  leading  to  greatly  extended, 
youthful  life  spans.  The  potential  benefits 
of  anti-aging  research,  nanotechnology  and 
cryonics  are  discussed.  Wednesday,  Oct. 
1 2  at  7pm.  Hart  House  Meeting  Room  (2nd 
Floor).  More  Info  862-31 93. 


FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940  Alness  Street,  #1 6  (Steeles/Dufferin). 

$1000.00  PULL-OUT  COUCH  FOR 
SALE 

Less  than  one  yr.  old  -  neutral  colours  - 
asking  $500  or  best  offer  -  call  533-8946  - 
leave  message  for  Julie. 

MOTORCYCLE  YAMAHA  X5750  '78 

Certified,  near  mint,  original  10K.  $1300 
Brian  960-3746.  Leave  message. 


WANTED 


PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant,  MTACL, 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  Ml  H2V5. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  - 
CAPTAIN  REQUIRED 

fora  20  metre  sail  training  ship  (Brigantine 
Rig  -  both  tx)ys  and  girts).  Applicants  should 
be  willing  to  sail  for  the  entire  period  15 
April  1 995  to  20  Oct.  1 995  and  be  willing  to 
make  weekend  commitments  from  Oct. 
20, 1 994  to  1 5  April  1 995.  Apply  in  writing 
to:  Brigantine  Inc.,  52  Yonge  St.,  Kingston 
ON,  K7M  6G7.  Tel:  61 3-544-51 75.  Require 
applications  by  Oct.  10, 1994. 

CAMPUS NOTES 

Our  company  will  pay  you  to  go  to  class. 
There  is  no  easier  way  to  make  money.  All 
years  welcome.  CALL340-7320TODAy!!! 


SHIPPER 

Small  firm  inCollege/Bathurstarea  requires 
a  P/T  shipper  Mon  to  Fri  12-6pm.  No 
experience  req'd.  Must  have  car.  $1 1/hr. 
531-8637 


WORK/STUDY  ABROAD 

information  fair,  Oct.  1 7  &  1 8,  Hart  House, 
10am  -  3pm.  Also,  Barry  Yeate's  Popular 
seminar  on  int'l  jobs,  Victoria  College, 
3:15pm,  Rm.  003.  Hosted  by  ISC  and 
AIESEC.  Visit  ISC,  33  St.  George  St.  for 
details. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUTER  RENTALS  UNLIMITED 

Rentals  forSI  00  per  month.  Free  Delivery 
and  Assistance.  Ask  about  our  special 
Student  Rate,  967-0305. 

IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wori<  visas;  immigrantvisas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (41 6)  865-5343. 

NEED  VOCALIST 

female/male  for  Mississauga  based  group 
-  studio  quality  recording  sessions 
(holidays)  to  tape.  Expression  considered 
over  technical  ability.  Contribute  to  writing. 
Instrumental  experience  bonus.  Infl:  Cure, 
Lush,  pop  core.  Phone  Art:  (905)  823- 
9839. 


HIRING! 

Commerece,  economics,  actuarial 
students.  The  clock's  ticking.  Time  to 
secure  a  full  time  position  in  yourfield.  You 
can  make  your  connections  now.  Call  969- 
0108. 


PHYLLIS  ESTHETICS 

Your  beauty  solution  at  One  Eighty  Six  St. 
George  at  Bloor.  I  am  offering  very  good 
student  rates.  I  have  been  in  business  for 
25  years.  Facials:  $35,  Pedicures:  $25, 
Waxing:  $10  up.  Pis.  Call  926-9449. 


RELAX  AND  ENERGIZE 

with  effective  deep  tissue  bodywork  and 
foot  massage.  According  to  your  needs 
very  gentle  or  strong  Oriental  and  Swedish 
techniques  using  hands  or  feet.  30  min  / 
$1 0.  In  /  Out.  Call  Egon  (416)  752-8537. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Oct.  6 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study.  HART  HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  1 2:1 5  -  12:50PM. 
COPTIC  ORTHODOX  FELLOWSHIP  -  Lecture  "Coptic  Church's  Identity  through  Persecution"  by  Fr.  Marcos  Marcos. 
WETMORE  HALL  -  300  HURON  ST.  RM.  52.  6PM-7PM.  FREE. 

Tuesday,  Oct  11 

LIFELINE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Weekly  Bible  Study.  Anyone  Welcome.  Refreshments  sen/ed.  ISC.  READING 
ROOM.  11AM -1PM. 

GENETICS  AND  SOCIETY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE  -  Symposium:  Lectures  12-5,  MSB  2171  AND  3268.  Panel 
Discussion  5:30  -  7:30,  SS21 1 8.  FREE. 


CHEMISTRY,  MATH,  PHYSICS 

Previous  U  of  T  TA's/PDFs  with  doctorate 
degrees  in  Chemistry,  Math  and  Physics 
are  available  for  individualized  or  group 
tutoring.  Reasonable  Rates.  Guaranteed 
best  help!  Call  (416)  406-6442. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (41 6)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)322-5890. 

TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481-8392. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 

TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty .  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 

GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor,  28 
years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  &  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


won 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  careercounseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  $1.25/page.  Resumes/Cover 
Letters  -  free  faxing.  Desktop  Publishing. 
Laser  Quality.  Rupert:  604-8333  (Call  8 
a.m. -9  p.m.). 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 

HANDS-ON  TYPING 

Double-spaced  essays  typed  on  WP  6.0. 
Spell  checked  and  proofed.  Laser  quality, 
$1 .50/page,  Jane  Sheppard.  CallTheresa 
at  (41 6)  235-1 638. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10/  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,   cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


ELVIS:  THE  '94  COME-BACK  (TO  SAC)  SPECIAL 
EXCLUSIVELY  IN  TUESDAY'S  VARSITY!! 


16      Varsity  Sports 


Thursday,  October  6,  1994 


Blues  men's  waterpolo  team's 
defense  may  be  their  best  attack 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  first  Saturday  in  October 
saw  the  launch  of  the  men's 
waterpolo  season. 

The  Blues  men  played  their 
first  of  two  games  with  what 
could  be  called  an  unceremoni- 
ous romp,  beating  the  Western 
Mustangs  19-3. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 
U  of  T  led  by  a  score  of  7-0.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  half,  they 
expanded  their  lead  to  a  com- 
fortable 12-1, 

Blues  coach  Peter  Lohasz  said 
the  game  against  Western,  whose 
team  saw  a  mass  exodus  of  play- 
ers after  last  year,  provided  a 
testing  ground  for  all  U  of  T 
rookies. 

"[The  game  provided]  rest  for 
the  starting  players  for  the  sec- 
ond game  against  Mac,"  he 
added. 


The  match  against  the 
McMaster  team  proved  to  be 
more  difficult,  however.  The 
teams  arc  archrivals:  last  year 
the  Blues  were  undefeated  in 
regular  season  play,  but  lost  to 
the  Marauders  in  the  OUAA 
semi-final  match. 

Despite  leading  4-0  in  the  first 
five  minutes  of  play,  the  Blues 
men  were  eventually  defeated  7- 
6. 

Lx)ha$z  said  the  team  began  to 
concentrate  too  much  on  offense, 
contrary  to  their  new  philosophy 
of  play,  and  the  game  began  to 
break  down. 

"We  use  success  on  defense 
to  ignite  the  offense,"  explained 
Lohasz. 

The  team  was  confused  and 
ineffective  during  a  few  sections 
of  the  game,  he  said. 

"We  went  in  with  a  new  de- 
fensive system,  a  new  style  of 
play  when  executed,  which 


worked  in  the  first  five  min- 
utes," Lohasz  added. 

The  waterpolo  team  played 
well  considering  the  team  was 
missing  fifth-year  starter  Peter 
Rady-Pentek,  and  key  veteran 
John  Gyuram  played  the  second 
half  of  the  game  with  bruised 
ribs. 

"We're  working  in  the  right 
direction,"  Lohasz  added,  "and 
there's  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  we  can  make  it  to  the 
OUAA  playoffs." 

This  evening  the  Blues  men 
play  a  shallow-end  match  against 
York  University. 

"This  [shallow  end  game] 
makes  York  six  goals  better  than 
they  are,"  Lohasz  commented. 
He  said  the  team  will  be  ready 
for  the  difficult  task  ahead  of 
them. 

"Most  importantly  I'm  confi- 
dent we'll  gel  our  system  intact 
for  the  OUAA  finals." 


'  I  Cieap  Thrills 


t 


THURSDAYS 


SAIGON 

250  Richmond  St.  W. 
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Homecoming 
semi-formal 

The  Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil is  throwing  a  $  1 4,000  party  as  part 
of  the  festivities  of  Homecoming, 
1994. 

The  ball,  entitled,  "The  Revolu- 
tion Continues,"  will  be  the  high 
point  after  a  free  noon-hour  barbe- 
cue, sponsored  by  the  council,  and  a 
football  game  between  the  Varsity 
Blues  and  McMaster,  at  Varsity  Sta- 
dium. 

Greg  Todd,  SAC's  services  com- 
missioner and  party  organizer,  said 
this  is  the  first  time  since  the  1960s 
an  event  of  this  calibre  has  been  held. 
Todd  said  he  would  like  to  revive  the 
tradition  at  U  of  T,  in  order  to  raise 


varsity  I 


HORTS 


some  school  spirit. 

"The  purpose  of  Homecoming  '94, 
is  not  just  to  have  a  great  party,  but 
also  to  strengthen  the  bonds  that  stu- 
dents share  not  only  with  their  col- 
leges and  their  faculties,  but  with  U 
of  T  as  a  whole — bonds  that  we  hope 
that  will  last  a  lifetime,"  said  Todd. 

The  expected  attendance  is  around 
200  people,  in  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  football  team. 

Tickets  were  on  sale  as  of  Oct.  5, 
priced  at  $15  per  person,  and  $25  for 
a  couple.  They  can  be  purchased  at 
the  SAC  dome. 

According  Rupinder  Ahluwalia, 
vice-president  of  the  council,  the 
budget  for  the  dance  is  $14,000,  all 
of  which  comes  from  the  council's 
budget.  No  profit  is  expected  to  be 
made. 

Samuel  Lai 

Eivis  Icidnappers 
still  at  large 

After  receiving  a  third  ransom  note 
ordering  the  requested  goods  to  be 
handed  over.  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  is  still  awaiting  the  return 
of  his  stolen  Elvis  bust. 

The  note  stipulated  Elvis  would  be 
returned  on  Thursday,  Oct.  6  if 
Spanglett  handed  over  four  gallons 
of  peanuts,  24  bottles  of  Carib  beer 
and  a  donation  to  Shirerama  charity 
campaign. 

According  to  Spanglett,  a  courier 
arrived  at  his  office  on  Thursday 
afternoon  to  pick  up  the  goods. 

Elvis  has  yet  to  be  returned. 

The  King  has  been  missing  since 
Sept.  1 1  when  he  was  stolen  from 
Spangleti's  office. 

The  Brute  Force  Committee  has 
claimed  to  have  Elvis  in  their  posses- 
sion since  Sept.  17. 

Spanglett  has  received  several  let- 
ters from  the  committee  stating  harm 
would  come  to  the  bust  if  Spanglett 
did  not  follow  instructions. 

Spanglett  also  received  a  package 
of  photos  of  the  King  from  the  BFC 
on  Wednesday. 

The  committee,  known  for  fre- 
quent acts  of  vandalism,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  engineering  society 
until  two  years  ago  when  administra- 
tion pressure  forced  the  society  to 
stop  funding  the  group. 

CONAN  TOBL\S 


Look  at  the  leaves!  It  must  be  Fall. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Can't  somebody  change  the  channel? 

Interactive  video  classrooms 
link  three  universities 


BY  Alan  Hari-Semgh 
Varsity  Staff 

McMaster  University  has  joined  the 
University  of  Guelph  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  in  an  electronic  teach- 
ing link  that  allows  the  three  schools  to 
combine  classes  with  each  other. 

The  Guelph-Waterloo-McMaster 
Link  classroom  allows  McMaster  stu- 
dents to  take  part  in  a  class  at  the  same 
time  with  students  at  the  other  two 
campuses. 

The  electronic  classroom  is  currently 
allowing  the  three  schools  to  share 
courses  in  political  science,  computer 
science,  physics  and  chemistry. 

Barbara  Carroll,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  McMaster, 
says  she  was  offered  the  chance  to  test 
the  system  last  year  to  see  if  it  would 
work  for  social  science  courses. 

Carroll  taught  two  courses  using  the 
link  and  met  with  favourable  results. 

'The  students  loved  it,"  she  said.  "It 
only  required  minor  changes  in  teach- 
ing technique,  and  that  was  the  one 
thing  that  amazed  me.  Also,  when  you're 
teaching  a  seminar  course,  there  needs 
to  be  a  bonding  between  the  students 
and  the  lecturer,  and  I  was  concerned 
that  it  wouldn't  happen.  But  it  worked 
better  than  some  of  the  seminars  that 
I've  taught." 

However,  Carroll  says  she  feels  the 
system  will  only  work  for  small  classes. 

"As  a  professor  you  still  need  to 
make  eye  to  eye  contact  with  the  stu- 
dents," said  Carroll.  "You  still  need  to 
see  [them.]" 

The  concept  of  the  audio- visual  class- 
room was  developed  by  Jim  Hunt,  a 
professor  of  physics  at  Guelph. 

He  says  that  because  of  a  joint  gradu- 
ate program  in  physics  and  chemistry 
between  Guelph  and  Waterloo,  the  origi- 
nal objective  was  to  find  a  way  to  elimi- 
nate the  travel  that  students  had  to  make 
between  the  two  campuses. 

Applied  Electronics,  a  Mississauga 


firm,  was  then  approached  to  design 
and  install  the  original  link,  which  be- 
came active  between  the  two  schools  in 
September  of  1992. 

The  electronic  classroom  operates 
for  over  20  hours  a  week,  and  according 
to  Hunt,  is  completely  interactive. 

"You  can  ask  questions,  and  they 
[students]  can  see  the  prof,"  said  Hunt. 
"They  can  see  him  all  of  the  time,  and 
the  students  behave  just  as  you  would  in 
a  regular  classroom." 

Hunt  says  the  system  is  perfect  for 
the  lecturer,  because  it  doesn't  require 
much  effort  to  operate. 

Through  the  use  of  a  computer  panel 
on  the  podium,  the  instructor  can  hold  a 
regular  lecture,  an  inter-class  seminar, 
show  visuals,  and  lake  questions  from 
off-site  students. 

At  the  remote  sites,  the  students  can 
see  the  instructor  and  anything  drawn  or 
written  on  a  nearby  whiteboard  via  a 
video  display. 

Desktop  monitors  also  display  graph- 
ics, while  microphones  offer  students 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  and 
interact  with  the  other  students  at  the 
same  time. 

There  is  also  no  need  for  full-time 
staff  to  run  the  system,  or  for  any  tech- 
nicians or  cameramen  to  be  involved 
because  the  system  is  software-control- 
led. 

Hunt  says  that  in  the  two-years  the 
system  has  been  running  at  Guelph, 
there  has  been  a  very  good  reviews  from 
both  faculty  and  students. 

He  said  that  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  system,  it  may  allow  for  expanded 
academic  options,  such  as  choosing  the 
best  lecturer  for  a  given  topic,  or  offer- 
ing a  variety  of  new  courses. 

The  elecU'onic  classrooms  also  allow 
universities  to  share  economic  re- 
sources, says  Hunt. 

"We're  in  a  stage  where  all  faculties 
are  going  to  shrink,"  Hunt  said.  "But 
you  want  to  keep  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion high,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 


through  the  sharing  of  resources." 

The  idea  of  an  interactive  video  edu- 
cation link  may  also  soon  be  coming  to 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  faculties  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  at  the  U  of  T,  McMaster, 
and  Waterloo  are  currently  working  on 
a  project  to  link  up  the  three  engineer- 
ing schools. 

The  three  U  of  T  campuses  are  al- 
ready linked  by  a  high-speed,  fibre  op- 
tics network  that  has  improved  access 
to  information  for  students,  faculty  and 
staff. 

Dan  Lang,  U  of  T's  assistant  vice- 
president  of  planning  and  university 
registrar,  says  that  the  school  has  good 
computer  linkups  already  in  place  be- 
tween the  Scarborough,  Erindale  and 
St.  George  campuses. 


Art  gallery 
ousts  CIIA 

BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

University  College  is  evicting  a  re- 
nowned international  affairs  institute, 
to  make  way  for  a  new  art  gallery. 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  which  houses  the  John 
Holmes  Library,  has  been  told  they 
must  move  their  offices  in  the  Univer- 
sity College  building,  before  construc- 
tion of  the  nearly  $7  million  gallery 
begins  next  fall. 

The  institute's  John  Holmes  library, 
a  collection  of  over  25,000  books,  must 
be  moved  as  well. 

The  institute  was  not  informed  of  the 
move  until  an  article  in  the  college's 
alumni  magazine  on  the  gallery  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  member  of 
staff,  says  Mike  McCaffery,  head  li- 
brarian of  the  Holmes  Library. 

The  article  stated  the  institute  was  to 
move  out  next  January. 

"It  was  a  surprise,"  said  Nancy 
Snelgrove,  the  institute's  office  man- 
ager, "because  we  hadn't  heard  any- 
thing." 

But  the  institute  does  not  have  to 
leave  the  campus,  where  it  has  stayed, 
rent-free,  since  the  late  1970's.  Nor  will 
it  have  to  move  during  the  school  year, 
university  officials  say. 

"Contrary  to  reports,  it  was  not  the 
university's  intention  that  it  leave,  but 
that  they  re-locate,"  said  Dan  Lang,  the 
university's  registrar. 

McCaffery  said  the  staff  were  origi- 
nally panicked  over  the  idea  of  a  Janu- 
ary move,  which  he  said  would  have 
taken  up  to  five  months  and  greatly 
affected  the  large  number  of  university 
students  who  use  the  library  for  re- 
search papers. 

"Moving  during  the  school  year 
would  [have]  screwed  a  lot  of  people 
up,"  said  McCaffery. 

The  institute's  library  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
It  also  contains  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete newspaper  clippings  files  in  North 
America. 

"We've  lived  here  rent-free,"  said 
McCaffery,  "but  at  the  same  time  we've 
Please  see  "Library,"  page  2 


Jewish  students  given  UC  space 


By  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Jewish  Students'  Union  has  been 
offered  office  space  at  University  Col- 
lege. 

Jason  Dehni  president  of  the  col- 
lege's student  council,  the  Literary  and 
Athletic  Society,  says  the  addition  of 
the  JSU  to  the  college  is  a  good  thing,  as 
Jewish  studies  at  UC  has  just  estab- 
lished a  new  chair  of  the  department. 

Some  concerns  have  been  raised  by 
students  about  the  appropriateness  of  a 
religious  group  being  given  space  at  the 
non-denominational  college,  Dehni 
said.  But  he  dismissed  those  concerns. 

Even  though  the  college's  constitu- 
tion states  that  UC  is  non-denomina- 
tional, that  doesn't  mean  groups  with 
religious  affiliations  will  be  denied  of- 
fice space  if  they  ask,  he  said. 

"The  constitutional  issue  brought  up 
over  [the  space  is]  how  UC  is  a  non- 
denominational  college.  But  the  stance 
the  principal's  office  has  taken  is  that 
non-denominational  means  non-dis- 


criminatory. So  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional infringement  at  UC,"  he  said. 

Lynd  Forguson,  principal  of  the  col- 
lege, agreed  a  group's  religious  affilia- 
tion doesn't  affect  space  allocation. 

"A  Muslim  group  used  a  room  in  the 
basement  of  a  residence  for  a  couple  of 
years.  It's  just  that  nobody  [of  religious 
affiliation]  has  ever  asked  for  space 
before.  They '11  just  be  tenants  in  a  build- 
ing that  hasn't  been  used  in  30  years," 
said  Forguson. 

Dehni  says  some  students  of  Whitney 
Hall,  the  residence  where  the  JSU  will 
move  into  if  they  choose,  are  also  con- 
cerned over  non-residence  people  be- 
ing given  access  to  the  building. 

"What's  at  stake  is  the  mechanism  by 
which  physical  plant  will  be  accommo- 
dating Whitney  Hall  students,"  says 
Denhi. 

If  the  JSU  moves  into  the  Hall,  the 
residence  will  probably  be  constructed 
to  allow  for  a  separate  entrance  for  the 
office  area  only,  just  like  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  offices  in  the  basement 
of  St.  Hilda's  college,  said  Dehni. 


John  Gamble 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


Special  Events 


HART  HOUSE  CELEBRATES  ITS  75th  YEAR 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER 20TH 
NOON  -  2:00  P.  M.  IN  THE  GREA  T  HALL 

Ughl  ttie  candles'  Taste  the  cake!  Enjoy  the  entertainment!  Enter  the  draw  for  a 
"Dell"  Laptop  Computer  (value  S4000)  Entry  Forms  available  the  day  of  October 
20th  until  2:00  p  m.  at  three  locations:  Information  Desk,  Membership  Services,  and  the  Justina  M. 
Barnicke  GaJlery  Contest  rules  available.  Contest  open  to  U.  of  T.  students.  Winners  must  be  present 
(wth  student  card)  at  the  2  pm.  draw 

Ciller  'a'  Song  -  Sunday,  October  23ni,  1994.  Tickets  now  on  sale  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  Children 
and  families  welcome  Cost  $1600  with  bus.  $13.00  without  bus. 


Art  

MISSING  "M"  -  This  solid  brass  letter  was  taken  from  Hart  House  Could  the  person  who  has  it  please 
return  it  -  no  questions  asked  It  is  very  important  to  us.  Thank  you  Judi. 
The  JutOna  M.  Barvlcke  Gallery  ■  East  Gallery:  Lome  Beug,  Two  Pavilions:  Museum  and  a  Tertt 
Installation  West  Gallery:  Henry  Gordillo,  Photographs  Botti  shows  run  from  October  6th  to  November  3rd 
Arbor  Hoom  -  Exhibit  by  Jimmy  Golden  "Calligraphic  Abstract"  from  September  12th  to  October  29th. 

Activities  &  Clubs  

Bridge  Ciub  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday 

nights  at  6,30  p.m. 

Chess  Club  -  The  Chess  Club  will  start  the  dub  championship  on  October  14th  at  3  30  p  m  The  tourna- 
ment will  be  divided  into  rated  and  unrated  sections  and  tournament  results  will  be  used  in  determining 
the  1 994  Pan-American  team 

Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interested  in  competitive  parliamentary  debat- 
ing Regular  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  7  p  m,  new  debaters  are  encouraged  to  come  to 
Wednesday  meetings  at  4  p  m  For  more  information,  call  Colin  Fumess  at  978-0537 
Film  Board-  The  wori<shop  "The  Business  of  Film"  with  instructor  David  Brady  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  12th  at  6:30  p.m.  Fee  for  this  woritshop  is  $2.00  for  Film  Board  members.  Pre-registeratthe  Hall 
Porter's  Desk. 

Yoga  ■  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk 
at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up 

Attiletics  

Fitness  Classes -30  FREE  drop-in  fitiiess  classes  per  week  Registered  STEP  classes  require  a  fee 
Pick-up  Basketball-  Join  in  at  the  Lower  Gym  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  from  1  -2  p  m 
Thursdays  from  8-9  p  m  .  and  Fridays  from  1-3  p  m 

Cards  -  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk  for  entry  to  the  Locker 

Rooms. 

Music  

[For  more  iniormation  on  the  following  programs,  contact  978-5362] 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  •  Violinist  Bndget  Hunt  performs  in  the  Great  Hall  on  Sunday.  October 

16th  at  3.00  p  m. 

JAZZ  in  the  Arbor  Room  -  The  Maureen  Kennedy  Trio  performs  on  Friday,  October  14th  at  8:30  p  m. 

Licensed  No  cover 

Subterranean  Sound  Series  ■  Substack  and  Mundane  performs  Contemporary  Rock  in  the  Art>or  Room 

on  Thursday.  October  13tii  at  9  00  p  m  Licensed  No  cover 
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HLMdl  IGHT 


THE  NIGHT  CLUB 


Come  to  the  best 
Pub  Party  in  Town 

D.J.  TONY  TAZ  spins  dance, 
rock  &  disco  all  night  long 


THE  ISHGHT  CLUB 


Complimentary 
Admission  Before 
10:_00_With  This  _Ad 

250  "Adelaide"  St."  W. 

(Corner   of  Adelaide   &:  Dvincan) 


White  paper  strikes  again 

Equity  commission  targets 
diversifying  enrolment 


BY  Ingrid  Ancevich 
VarstO'  Staff 

A  one-person  commission  will 
recommend  changes  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  admission  of  stu- 
dents to  first  entry  undergradu- 
ate programs  at  U  of  T. 

The  Commission  on  Under- 
graduate Student  Recruitment 
and  Admission  is  being  under- 
taken as  part  of  U  of  T's  While 
Paper  planning  process. 

The  White  Paper  is  an  admin- 
istration plan  to  restructure  the 
university. 

The  commission  will  investi- 
gate how  to  meet  the  needs  of  U 
of  T's  culturally  diverse  student 
body,  and  how  to  attract  smarter 
students  to  the  university. 

Peter  Silcox,  an  Erindale  Col- 
lege political  science  professor, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  uni- 
versity's provost,  Adel  Sedra,  to 
head  the  commission. 

An  investigation  of  which 
colleges  and  faculties  at  U  of  T 
lack  adequate  representation  of 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities  and 
women  is  one  of  the  commis- 
sion's goals. 

'The  extent  to  which  groups 
are  under-represented  varies 
within  [the  faculties  and  col- 
leges]," said  deputy  provost 
Carolyn  Tuohy. 


But  Tuohy  says  that  U  of  T  is 
generally  one  of  the  most  open 
and  accessible  universities  in  the 
province. 

But  Women's  Centre  co- 
ordinator Vinita  Srivastava  disa- 
grees. 

"The  university  is  very 
Eurocentric,  and  that  hasn't 
changed,"  she  said. 

The  U  of  T  must  conduct  a 
more  aggressive  and  assertive 
outreach  effort  to  under-repre- 
sented groups,  said  Srivastava. 

U  of  T  has  little  awareness  of 
the  issues  which  effect  different 
cultural  groups  on  campus,  she 
said. 

But  Grace  Kim,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Korean  Canadian  Stu- 
dents Association,  says  U  of  T  is 
on  the  right  track. 

"(U  of  T)  seems  like  the  most 
multicultural  of  Ontario  univer- 
sities," she  said.  "When  I  look 
on  campus,  it  is  so  diverse." 

And  Rena  Jain,  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Students'  Associa- 
tion, says  ethnic  students  are 
attracted  to  U  of  T  because  it 
reflects  the  Toronto  population. 

'Toronto,  being  such  a  cultur- 
ally diverse  city,  makes  people 
more  comfortable." 

The  commission  will  look  at 
the  problems  with  attracting  stu- 
dents    from  traditionally 


underrepresenled  groups.  For 
instance,  Miguel  Rivera,  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  Latin 
American  Students,  says  that 
recruitment  of  students  from 
Latin  American  cultures  is  prob- 
lematic because  the  students 
don't  see  university  as  an  op- 
tion. 

He  said  that  because  many 
Latin  American  families  come 
from  very  economically  poor 
countries,  there  has  been  little 
opportunity  to  pursue  an  educa- 
tion. This  clearly  affects  chil- 
dren's' attitudes  about  attending 
university,  he  said. 

"At  high  school  level,  there  is 
[already]  no  motivation.  The 
doors  may  be  open,  but  they  may 
not  necessarily  want  to." 

Another  of  the  commission's 
objectives  is  to  attract  a  greater 
number  of  academically  excel- 
lent students. 

"|The]  quality  we  already  get 
is  really  good.  [But]  U  of  T  has 
not  been  getting  as  large  a  per- 
centage as  we  think  we  ought 
to,"  Silcox  said. 

Carolyn  Tuohy  says  that  the 
process  will  help  U  of  T  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  high  aca- 
demic standards. 

"We  can't  just  rest  on  our 
laurels  and  (depend  upon]  our 
reputation,"  she  said. 


Library  last  to  Icnow 
about  removal:  staff 


Continued  from  page  1 

taken  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  pressure 
off  the  other  libraries.  We've 
done  things  they  could  never 
afford  to  do.  We'll  get  things 
other  people  won't." 

Of  the  3,000  annual  patrons 
of  the  library,  nearly  80  per  cent 
of  them  are  U  of  T  students. 

"If  you're  in  political  science, 
there's  no  better  library  on  cam- 


pus for  it,"  said  James  Fascr,  one 
frequent  user  of  the  collection. 
'The  librarians  arc  very  good. 
They  know  everything.  And  if 
you  come  on  a  regular  basis,  you 
get  to  know  people.  The  staff  get 
to  know  you." 

Jordan  Sullivan,  acting  execu- 
tive director  of  the  institute,  said 
the  institute  has  recently  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  uni- 
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versity  to  Find  a  new  suitable 
location. 

'The  university  has  been  very 
generous  in  its  negotiation  posi- 
tion," he  said,  "seeing  a  great 
asset  in  the  institute  and  the  John 
Holmes  Library  in  the  U  of  T 
community. 

"We  have  had  other  offers  at 
other  universities,  but  our  first 
preference  is  to  slay  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,"  he  said.  "Wc 
have  a  long  history  with  the  cam- 
pus and  we  anticipate  being  in 
new  premises  by  the  fall  of  '95." 

It  is  not  yet  known  where  the 
institute  will  be  relocated  to. 

Sullivan  says  that  while,  ide- 
ally, the  institute  would  like  to 
relocate  at  Trinity  College,  the 
college  may  not  have  the  space 
to  house  them. 

"While  Trinity  might  be  an 
ideal  location,"  said  Lang,  "it's 
still  undecided." 

Lang  also  said  he  is  unsure  if 
the  institute  will  continue  to  be 
allowed  space  on  the  campus 
rent  free. 

The  new  art  gallery  is  expected 
to  open  sometime  during  the 
1995-1996  school  year  and  will 
house  much  of  the  university's 
collection. 


Correction  and 
Apology 

The  Varsity  apologizes  unre- 
servedly to  Mr.  John  Gamble 
for  the  totally  inaccurate  alle- 
gation in  a  previous  issue  that 
the  Reform  Party  revoked  his 
nomination  as  a  federal  elec- 
tion candidate  because  of  rac- 
ist views.  The  Varsity  further 
regrets  the  suggestions  that  Mr. 
Gamble  was  friends  with  Mr. 
Paul  Fromm,  or  accepted  the 
political  suppon  of  the  Herit- 
age Front.  Those  suggestions 
are  totally  without  foundation 
in  fact. 
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Gay  and  lesbian  bookstore  says  they're  treated  unfairly 


BY  Laura  Connell 

Canada  Customs  admits  it  mis- 
takenly detained  books  en  route 
to  Glad  Day  Bookshop,  a  To- 
ronto store  specializing  in  les- 
bian and  gay  literature. 

The  error  occurred  Aug.  12. 
Customs  officials  at  Hamilton 
airport  received  a  shipment  con- 
taining Samuel  R.  Delany's  The 
Mad  Man. 

The  book  was  detained  for 
further  inspection  to  determine 
whether  it  was  obscene,  but  re- 
leased when  officials  realized 
they  had  withheld  the  wrong 
book. 

In  the  same  shipment  were 


copies  of  Meatmen,  a  gay  sex 
comic  series  which  was  seized 
by  customs  and  declared  ob- 
scene. 

Then,  on  Sept.  9,  a  second 
shipment  of  The  Mad  Man  was 
detained  at  Hamilton.  A  spokes- 
person for  Customs  could  not 
explain  why  the  book  was  de- 
tained a  second  time  at  the  same 
spot  from  which  it  had  been 
cleared  three  weeks  earlier. 

"It's  a  glitch  that  it  happened 
twice,"  said  Canada  Customs 
chief  of  media  relations,  Michel 
Cleroux. 

Customs  employs  a  highly 
arbitrary  system  to  determine 
which  materials  will  be  detained 


Returning  women 
students  get  support 


BY  SiMONE  A.  Brown 

A  support  group  has  been  cre- 
ated by  U  of  T  to  help  women 
who  have  been  out  of  university 
after  a  lengthy  absence  from  for- 
mal education. 

According  to  Rose  Marie 
Harrop,  of  U  of  T's  counselling 
and  learning  skills  service,  for 
many  women,  returning  to  uni- 
versity is  a  difficult  transition. 

Some  challenges  returning 
female  students  face  include  the 
problem  of  finding  child  care, 
financial  difficulties,  dealing 
with  supportive  partners  and  try- 
ing to  balance  parenting,  work 
and  school,  said  Harrop. 

Many  women  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  fit  in  and  interact  with 
other  students.  As  a  result  they 
feel  alienated  and  experience  a 
great  deal  of  loneliness  and  iso- 
lation, said  Harrop. 

"They  feci  awkward.  It's  more 
difficult  to  turn  to  the  person 
next  to  them  [who's  younger] 
and  ask  them  to  join  them  for 
coffee  than  it  is  for  an  18  year 
old  to  turn  to  an  18  year  old," 
said  Harrop. 

The  new  support  group  is  an 
attempt  to  help  women  adjust  to 
life  at  university  said  Jan  Nolan, 
U  of  T's  family  care  advisor. 

The  group  will  provide  them 
with  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
other  women  in  similar  situa- 
tions to  discuss  their  problems, 
provide  solutions,  to  share  their 
experiences  and  to  learn  from 
one  another,  she  said. 

"[These]  groups  of  students 
have  particular  needs  that  need 
to  be  met"  said  Nolan.  "They 
feel  as  though  their  situations 
are  different  than  some  who's 
come  straight  through  high 


school." 

According  to  Nolan,  readjust- 
ment programs  are  greatly 
needed  to  help  these  women  deal 
with  issues  that  have  not  been 
frequently  addressed  by  univer- 
sity programs. 

"Some  social  programs  are 
designed  for  students  who  are 
younger  or  students  who  don't 
have  families." 

Getting  used  to  the  demands 
of  academic  work  alone  can  also 
be  very  difficult  for  those  who 
have  been  out  of  the  learning 
environment,  says  Nolan. 

"Some  feel  as  though  the  rules 
have  changed.  The  expectations 
of  course  work,  of  professors, 
and  assignments  may  be  quite 
different  from  when  they  were 
last  in  school,"  said  Nolan. 

The  support  group  will  en- 
compass a  broad  range  of 
women.  Some  women  are 
younger  and  may  only  have  been 
absent  from  formal  education 
for  a  few  years  while  others  are 
coming  back  after  30  years. 

The  group  consists  of  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates,  women 
who  are  divorced  as  well  as 
women  with  children  and  part- 
ners. 

It's  hoped  that  more  programs 
will  be  developed  in  the  future  to 
help  these  women  and  other  stu- 
dents integrate  into  university 
life,  says  Harrop.  "There's  a  lot 
of  alienation  [on  campus.]" 

"This  is  one  action  among 
many  to  welcome  students  to  the 
community  and  provide  support 
and  connection  for  problem  solv- 
ing" said  Harrop. 

On  Oct.  15  an  orientation 
workshop  for  returning  women 
students  will  be  held  at  New 
College  in  Wilson  Hall. 
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at  the  border,  according  to 
Toshiya  Kuwabara,  a  sales  clerk 
at  Glad  Day. 

"Whether  or  not  a  shipment 
gets  stopped  at  customs  is  en- 
tirely up  to  the  customs  officer 
at  the  time  of  importation,"  he 
said. 

Cleroux  agreed  that  customs 
officials  use  their  own  discre- 
tion when  detaining  materials. 

But,  he  said,  officials  are  re- 
quired to  follow  a  policy  memo- 
randum outlining  obscenity  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Code. 

When  an  item  is  detained  at 
the  border,  customs  must  send  a 
notice  of  detention  to  the  im- 
porter explaining  why  the  mate- 
rial is  being  held. 

But  Kuwabara  says  these 
forms  are  often  filled  out  incom- 
pletely and  sometimes  fail  to 
state  reasons  for  the  inspection. 

Glad  Day  is  being  targeted 
unfairly  because  it  caters  to  a 
gay  and  lesbian  clientele,  said 


Kuwabara. 

"When  they  see  Glad  Day  it's 
like  a  red  Hag  for  them  to  open 
the  box,"  he  said. 

Cleroux  denied  that  Canada 
Customs  targets  certain  individu- 
als for  inspection.  He  did  say, 
however,  that  certain  importers 
are  subjected  to  closer  scrutiny 
than  others. 

'There  is  a  normal  logic  to 
law  enforcement  procedures.  If 
it  were  against  the  law  to  show  a 
picture  of  a  rose  would  there  be 
some  types  of  books  that  we 
would  examine  more  frequently 
than  others,  say,  gardening 
books?"  he  said. 

Even  if  a  shipment  is  released 
after  inspection,  Kuwabara  said 
it  can  take  months  before  the 
store  receives  the  books. 

Books  are  often  damaged  or 
are  missing  altogether,  said 
Kuwabara. 

"Customs  are  in  no  way  fi- 
nancially accountable  for  what 
they  do,"  he  said.  "I  received 


one  box  of  newspapers  that  were 
in  very  bad  condition,  so  it  had 
obviously  been  opened,  but  we 
have  no  proof,  so  it  is  our  word 
against  theirs." 

But  Cleroux  said  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  customs  is 
responsible  for  damages  because 
items  pass  through  a  variety  of 
channels  before  reaching  the 
border. 

"A  lot  of  things  get  damaged. 
Shipments  are  handled  by  a  lot 
of  people.  Items  go  through  doz- 
ens of  hands.  Does  that  mean  it 
was  done  by  customs?"  he  said. 

When  an  item  is  detained,  it  is 
generally  sent  for  review  to  the 
Prohibited  Imports  Directory  in 
Ottawa.  If  the  material  is  deemed 
obscene  it  is  prohibited  from 
entering  the  country.  The  im- 
porter may  then  export  the  mate- 
rial back  to  the  disu-ibutor,  sur- 
render it  to  the  Crown,  or  appeal 
the  decision. 

Kuwabara  says  it  is  often  too 
costly  to  appeal,  and  estimates 


that  Glad  Day  loses  one  lxx)k  per 
month  to  seizures.  He  said  the 
store  has  also  lost  one  disuibu- 
tor  due  to  frequent  inspections 
and  seizures  at  the  border. 
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The  selling  strategy 


The  Canadian  right  is  trying  really  hard  right 
now  to  sell  students  on  the  government's  social 
policy  reform  ideas. 

Those  ideas,  you  remember,  consist  of  dou- 
bling the  cost  of  tuition  by  cutting  $2  billion  in 
education  subsidies.  Since  many  students  can't 
afford  to  pay  up  to  $5,000  per  year,  they'll  be  let 
in  to  university  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  then  will 
be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  everybody  else 
(the  right  calls  it  "paying  back  your  income- 
contingent  loans")  to  pay  for  it. 

Both  the  student  right  and  the  media  right  are 
hyping  this  for  all  they're  worth. 

The  Ontario  Undergraduate  Student  Alli- 
ance, for  instance,  says  the  idea  of  student  loan 
reform  is  a  good  idea,  even  if  the  tuition  hike  is 
not.  Isn't  the  whole  idea  of  not  paying  back 
your  student  loans  if  you  don't  get  a  job  a  good 
one,  they  say? 

Yes,  by  itself  it  would  be.  But  you've  got  to 
remember  that  we're  not  talking  about  a  pro- 
gram that's  going  to  affect  a  whole  lot  of 
people,  here. 

Do  the  math.  At  most,  the  government's 
going  to  put  about  half  a  billion  dollars  into 
revamping  student  aid,  out  of  the  $2.3  billion  it 
cuts.  Let's  guess,  and  say  the  average  loan 
under  the  new  system  will  be  about  $5,000  for 
every  student  in  Canada.  Well,  with  only  $500 
million  available,  only  about  100,000  of  Cana- 
da's one  million  post-secondary  students  will 
be  paying  less  than  the  full  cost  of  their  tuition. 

One  in  ten  gets  off.  The  rest  pay  the  afore- 
mentioned $1,000  per  course  (not  counting 
non-tuition  fees).  That's  $20,000  in  debt  for  a 
four-year  degree.  Not  much  help. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  is  another  big  fan  of  the 
proposals.  In  yet  another  condescending  little 
editorial  Saturday  (why  is  it  their  pontifications 
on  university  always  want  to  make  any  semi- 
literate  individual  want  to  retch?),  the  paper 
claimed  that  the  real  advantage  for  students 
was  that  paying  more  money  would  give  them 
more  power  over  their  education. 


Unfortunately,  it  doesn't  seem  to  work  out 
that  way. 

Truth  is,  universities  don't  give  up  control 
for  no  one.  Despite  years  of  tuition  increases, 
we  still  only  have  eight  seats  out  of  50  on  the 
Governing  Council.  We  still  have  no  voice  on 
tenure  selection  committees,  nor  are  student 
reviews  of  professors  consistently  made  pub- 
lic. 

For  that  matter,  we've  been  losing  control 
recently.  Look,  for  instance,  at  course  refund 
schedules,  which  have  been  rolled  back  so  far 
that  you  basically  have  to  drop  the  course 
before  your  first  lecture  is  finished  if  you  want 
a  refund.  That  little  moneygrab  is  only  a  year 
old;  rising  tuition  didn't  seem  to  influence  that. 

In  fact,  when  students  said  they  didn't  want 
their  non-tuition  fees  hiked  $2(X)  two  years 
ago,  the  university  said  their  42  to  eight  major- 
ity on  Governing  Council  allowed  them  to  do 
whatever  they  wanted.  That's  not  going  to 
change  with  more  tuition  hikes  either. 

Need  we  also  remind  people  that  in  the  late 
sixties  and  seventies,  when  tuition  was  at  a 
historic  low,  students  had  more  control  over 
this  institution,  than  ever  before  or  since? 

The  final  argument  in  favour  of  Ottawa's 
proposals  was  eloquently  made  by  a  soundbite 
on  CBC's  F*rime  Time  Magazine  last  week. 
The  news  program  cut  off  a  criticism  of  the 
proposals  by  student  spokesperson  Guy  Caron 
to  run  the  blurb:  "Canada  spends  more  on 
education  than  any  other  developed  country." 

Ergo,  we're  spoiled.  We  can  afford  to  pay  a 
little  more. 

CBC's  little  statistic  is  true.  But  it  refers  to 
all  education,  kindergarten  to  college.  An- 
other, equally  accurate  way  of  looking  at  things 
is  that  Canada  spends  less  on  post-secondary 
education  than  almost  any  other  developed 
nation.  And  if  Ottawa's  proposals  go  through, 
Canada  will  spend  less  than  all  of  them. 

Funny  you  don't  hear  that  on  the  news,  isn't 

it? 


A  very  bad  decision 


As  you  may  have  heard,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  has  declared  that  a  state  of  automatism 
brought  on  by  drinking  is  a  legitimate  excuse  to 
commit  sexual  assault. 

The  Court  decision  is  appalling,  or  course.  If 
raping  while  drunk  isn't  a  crime,  common 
sense  dictates  it  should  be. 

We're  not  so  worried  that  this  decision  will 
lead  to  some  college  man  concluding  a  judge 
will  be  lenient  if  he  drinks  and  rapes:  the 
restrictions  are  too  tightly  drawn  for  that. 

We're  more  alarmed  it  will  be  used  as  more 
evidence  that  this  society  is  divorcing  itself 
from  the  idea  of  personal  responsibility. 

Evangelist  Christians  and  the  like  enjoy 
making  the  case  that  we  allow  too  many  miti- 
gating circumstances  into  the  delivery  of  jus- 


tice: battered  women,  and  people  who  kill 
under  the  influence  of  prescription  drugs  are 
treated  leniently,  they  say. 

Doubtless,  this  alcoholism  decision  will  be 
added  to  the  list. 

Of  course,  that's  wrong.  Justice  has  right- 
fully recognized  that  a  person  is  not  wholly  in 
control  of  their  actions  when  a  doctor 
overprescribes,  or  a  spouse  threatens  them 
with  violence.  What  is  so  wrong  about  this 
decision  is  that  living  with  alcoholism  is  not 
comparable:  as  debilitating  as  it  may  be,  it 
remains  a  personal  choice,  of  sorts. 

And  the  fundamental  rule  of  justice  is  that,  if 
your  personal  choice  leads  to  someone  else 
being  hurt,  you  are  culpable.  It's  too  bad  the 
court  forgot  that,  this  time. 
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BACKTALK/^^/^^rs'  to  the  editor 


Reverse 
sexism 

In  the  Oct.  3  issue  I  read  Tanya 
Talaga' s  piece  "One  woman's 
battle  with  breast  cancer."  The 
heroine  of  the  article  notes  that 
while  the  medical  community 
offers  her  little  support,  the 
women  she  knows  make  up  for  it 
entirely  with  their  empathy: 
"Only  women  would  do  that  for 
other  women.  I  can't  imagine  a 
man  doing  that."  I  am  not  at  odds 
with  the  cancer  victim  for  her 
observations.  They  are  her  right. 
I  am  at  odds  with  the  journalist 
who  has  let  a  monster  grow  out 
of  them. 

A  journalist  has  the  following 
responsibilities:  a)  to  write  a 
well-balanced  and  objective  ar- 
ticle, b)  to  write  an  honestly 
subjective  commentary,  that  is, 
one  "proceeding  from  individu- 
ality or  belonging  to  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  or  percep- 
tion." This  piece  has  apparently 
not  benefitted  from  many  indi- 
vidual insights.  It  grows  straight 
out  of  the  same  tradition  of  in- 
tolerance that,  in  full  conscious- 
ness, Talaga  and  millions  of  oth- 
ers would  wish  to  see  gone. 

Most  people  will  agree  that 
all  of  humanity  has  suffered,  and 
still  does,  from  gender  preju- 
dice. I  don't  mean  just  women 
having  led  lives  devoid  of 
choices  regarding  their  educa- 
tion, careers,  identities;  I  also 
mean  men  having  led  hves  de- 
void of  the  full  contribution  of 
the  other  half  of  humanity.  Are 
the  men  guilty?  The  guilty  ones 
are  those  who,  after  having  dis- 
covered the  reality  of  gender 
prejudice,  go  on  sustaining  its 
practice.  Those  last  ones  have 
joined  the  tradition  of  thought- 
lessness sanctified  by  popular- 
ity and  vague  association  with 
the  word  "feminism." 

Both  men  and  women  have 
been  guilty  on  the  above  charges. 
They  are  not  just  guilty  of  saying 
"men  are  better  at  math  than 
women,"  but  also  "only  women 
are  capable  of  empathy  towards 
other  women"  an  empowering, 
sisterly  thing  to  say.  Yet  that 
statement,  "men  are  better  at 
math  than  women"  is  a  sexist 
slur? 

No  study  has  ever  dealt  with 
the  "true  natures"  of  women  and 
men  in  such  a  way  as  to  distill 
the  absolute  truths  away  from 
custom,    environment  and 


chance.  I  don't  thmk  that  one 
ever  will;  rather,  one  may  find 
that  the  absolute  truth  is  neces- 
sarily ONE,  and  it's  called  hu- 
man nature. 

It  would  be  tragic  to  continue 
seeing  the  co-existence  of  the 
sexes  as  a  battle,  or  even  as  a 
truce.  The  thing  to  do  for  both 
parties  is  to  walk  away. 

Joanna  Szurmak 
Toronto 

Second  Cup 
vs.  SAC  II 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  a 
letter  that  appeared  in  the  Oct.  3 
issue  of  the  Varsity.  The  letter, 
from  Michael  Bregman,  CEO  of 
the  Second  Cup,  described,  in 
glowing  terms,  the  intention  that 
the  Second  Cup  has  to  "provid- 
ing a  positive  service...  while 
contributing  to  the  community 
in  a  positive  way."  Very  nice 
words  indeed,  but  where  is  the 
commitment  behind  them? 

The  agreement  between  the 
university  and  the  Second  Cup 
was  for  the  installation  of  a  cof- 
fee bar  to  be  confined  within  a 
space  measuring  eight  linear  feet. 
However,  the  counter  space 
alone  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  it 
should  be,  and  there  are  signs 
that  it  might  gobble  up  ever  more 
space. 

Yet  Bregman' s  letter  does  not 
even  make  any  attempt  to  deny 
that  he  has  broken  the  agree- 
ment. Instead  he  states  that  his 
company  is  operating  within  the 
space  requirements  for  a  high 
volume  cappucino  bar.  Basi- 
cally, Bregman  is  saying,  "I 
know  I  made  a  promise,  but  I've 
decided  that  I  need  more  space, 
so  I'm  going  back  on  my  word." 
Lebensraum,  anyone! 

The  ground  floor  of  Sid  Smith 
has  always  been  designated  by 
the  university  to  be  a  student 
activity  space.  During  last 
month's  Clubs  Days,  however, 
the  presence  of  the  newly  opened 
Second  Cup  prevented  a  large 
number  of  student  groups  from 
setting  up  their  displays  inside 
Sidney  Smith  and  forced  them 
outside.  This  begs  the  question: 
what  kind  of  commitment  does 
the  Second  Cup  have  to  students, 
when  it  prevents  us  from  using 
our  own  buildings  for  the  activi- 
ties for  which  they  were  built? 

Unlike  Bregman,  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  the  Second  Cup  rep- 


resents a  positive  partnership 
between  big  business  and  the 
university.  When  students  are 
kicked  out  of  student  space  be- 
cause of  a  coffee  stand,  I  think 
that  it  is  time  to  examine  where 
our  priorities  lie. 

Michael  Rusek 
SAC  Clubs  Officer 

Outrage  at 

athletic 
segregation 

I  find  it  very  upsetting  that  the 
athletics  department  thinks  it 
necessary  to  designate  a  "female- 
only"  hour  in  the  weight  room. 
As  a  woman  (novice)  weight- 
lifter,  I  am  insulted  that  they 
have  presumed  I  am  not  confi- 
dent enough  to  venture  into  this 
male-dominated  area.  As  for 
those  women  who  are  intimi- 
dated by  a  room  full  of  BIG, 
SWEATY,  ADRENALINE- 
RUSHED  MEN,  that's  their 
problem,  and  they  should  leam 
to  get  over  it! 

In  my  experience,  most  of  the 
men  I've  encountered  in  the 
weight-room  are  very  polite  and 
go  out  of  their  way  to  help  me  if 
I  need  some  training  tips.  Some 
women  seem  to  think  the  "fe- 
male-only" hour  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  they  are  not  visually 
assaulted  by  a  bunch  of  leering 
men.  There  is  a  simple  way  to 
avoid  this  problem:  don't  wear 
thong  bodysuits  that  ride  up  the 
ass! 

Radhika  Bhatia 
VIC  III 

More  letters  on  page  5 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Adams'  visit:  defeat  disguised  as  victory 


BY  ERICA  SESSLE 

The  invitation  to  Gerry  Adams,  the  president  of 
Sinn  Fein,  to  address  the  University  of  Toronto 
community  is  almost  as  significant  as  the  IRA's 
Aug.  31  cease-fire. 

For  too  long,  international  bans  have  prevented 
Adams  from  speaking  publicly  and  from  travel- 
ling abroad.  And  yet  even  amidst  this  silence, 
some  Canadians'  romanticized  notions  of  a  united 
Ireland  have  survived.  But  there  remains  a  lot  of 
misunderstanding 


and  detention,  and  abolishing  the  'right  to  si- 
lence.' The  act  suspended  the  basic  civil  liberties 
of  anyone  merely  suspected  of  being  a  terrorist. 
Many  people  were  interned  for  long  periods,  but 
never  charged. 

By  the  time  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  was 
signed  in  1985  by  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  Garret  FitzGerald,  the  Irish  Prime 
Minister,  the  state  of  the  troubles  in  the  North  had 
created  a  damaging  sense  of  betrayal  and  mistrust 
in  the  minds  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

With  this  agree- 


about  the  history  of  Save  for  an  improved  political  respectabil-  ment,  however,  the 

Anglo-Irish  relation-  jfy  for  Sinn  Fein,  how  does  the  republican  Republic  of  Ireland 

?„S»roVr,S:S;  community  expect  to  realize  their  goal  of  SSeSr,^ 
fire.  an  united  Ireland  when  the  majority  of  for  the  first  time.  The 

In  order  to  under-  people  in  Northern  Ireland  are  Loyalists?  British  state  conceded 
stand  the  cease-fire's  the  political  status  of 

Northern  Ireland  would  be  determined  by  a  major- 
ity vote. 

During  the  most  recent  peace  discussions,  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  John  Major  has  echoed  Thatch- 
er's 1985  promise  and  has  plainly  stated  any 
decision  on  the  political  status  of  Northern  Ireland 


impact,  one  must  first  look  at  the  shaping  of  the 
six-county  state  that  is  Northern  Ireland.  One 
cannot  hope  for  and  look  to  the  future  of  the  island 
without  briefly  discussing  something  of  its  past. 

The  area  has  been  in  a  state  of  emergency  since 
its  inception  as  a  state  in  1922.  The  signing  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Treaty  in  1921  that  ratified  the  parti- 
tion of  Ireland  into  two  separate  states  did  not  just 
represent  geographic  division.  The  treaty  signi- 
fied that  the  Irish  people,  not  just  the  nation,  had 
been  torn  apart.  The  following  two  years  of  civil 
war  began  a  distortion  to  the  Irish  psyche  that  has 
culminated  in  destruction  of  the  economic  and 
social  existence  of  people  on  both  sides. 

When  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  late 
1960s  began  in  the  North,  people  had  finally 
decided  they  would  no  longer  accept  the  status  of 
third-class  British  citizens  and  were  entitled  to 
equal  opportunities  and  treatment  regardless  of 
religious  affiliation. 

It  was  the  extreme  and  violent  response  by  the 
Northern  Irish  security  forces,  against  these  peace- 
ful civil  rights  marches,  which  brought  Northern 
Ireland  to  international  attention  beginning  with 
the  deaths  of  Bloody  Sunday  in  January,  1972. 

In  the  same  year,  Edward  Heath,  Minister  of 
Affairs  in  Northern  Ireland,  abolished  the  North- 
em  Ireland  government  based  at  Stormont  Castle 
and  introduced  direct  rule  from  Westminster.  The 
Emergency  Provisions  Act  of  1973  replaced  the 
1922  Special  Powers  Act  as  the  British  adminis- 
tration reorganized  the  legislative  framework  of 
Northern  Ireland.  This  was  done  by  giving  the 
army  and  police  sweeping  powers  of  anest,  search 


would  be  subject  to  a  referendum. 

The  cessation  of  all  offensive  military  actions 
by  all  paramilitary  organizations  would  create  the 
climate  necessary  for  a  peaceful  transition  to  a 
negotiated  settlement.  However,  there  are  several 
problems  with  the  partial  cease-fire  that  many 
have  failed  to  discuss. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  the  majority  of  deaths 
as  a  result  of  paramilitary  activities  have  been 
carried  out  by  loyalist  forces  such  as  the  Ulster 
Defense  Association,  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force, 
and  the  Ulster  Freedom  Fighters.  At  the  same 
time,  the  amount  of  deaths  for  which  the  IRA  is 
responsible  has  declined  in  the  last  five  years, 
even  as  the  overall  death  rate  is  on  the  incline. 

Another  obstacle  to  continuing  further  in  this 
peace  process  is  the  Unionist  majority. 

The  area  that  was  partitioned,  the  six  counties 
known  as  Northern  Ireland,  was  carefully  meas- 
ured so  that  a  maximum  geographic  area  could  be 
obtained  while  still  maintaining  a  British  major- 
ity. 

This  pro-British  majority  still  remains,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  referendum  on  Irish  unification,  the 
unionist  majority  of  the  North  could  prevent  any 


proposed  changes  from  occurring. 

Save  for  an  improved  political  respectability  for 
Sinn  Fein,  how  does  the  republican  community 
expect  to  realize  their  goal  of  an  united  Ireland 
when  the  majority  of  people  in  Northern  Ireland 
are  Loyalists? 

Adams'  invitations  abroad  are  a  direct  result  of 
his  efforts  in  the  peace  process.  And  almost  as 
important  to  the  communities  in  the  North  is  the 
cessation  of  military  operations.  In  the  event  that 
life  calms  down  in  the  Six  Counties,  the  economic 
forecast  may  improve,  as  the  United  States  would 
support  economic  prosperity  through  a  promotion 
of  trade  and  investment. 

But  while  the  cease-fire  has  improved  the  inter- 
national reputation  of  Adams,  it  is  nothing  but 
defeat  disguised  as  a  victory  for  the  repubUcan 
community.  Only  a  settlement  from  the  British, 
based  on  the  democratic  right  to  national  self- 
determination  for  the  whole  of  the  island,  could 
ever  achieve  the  republican  dream  of  a  United 
Ireland. 

Erica  Sessle  is  a  fourth-year  Celtic  Studies  spe- 
cialist, and  spent  some  time  in  Northern  Ireland. 


Gerry  Adams  has  no  right  to  address  U  of  T 


BYJEFFBLUNDELL 

The  University  of  Toronto,  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining freedom  of  speech,  is  allowing  Sinn  Fein 
leader  Gerry  Adams  to  speak  his  political  mind 
tonight  at  Convocation  Hall. 

Adams  has  sanctioned  the  killing  of  hundreds  of 
people  in  Northern  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  during  his  1 1  years  as  the  president  of  Sinn 
Fein.  Yet  instead  of  banging  a  tin  cup  against  the 
bars  of  a  prison  cell,  he  is  basking  in  the  media 
spotlight. 

Sinn  Fein  has  described  its  own  methods  as 
having  "a  ballot  paper  in  one  hand  and  an  Armalite 
rifle  in  the  other."  Criminals  of  this  type  escape 
justice  by  operating  under  the  guise  of  freedom 
fighters. 

The  international  media,  with  its  perverse  love 
of  the  underdog,  has  created  the  image  that  Adams 
is  a  brave  little  soldier  fighting  against  the  big  bad 
imperialist  British  crown.  This  is  absurd  when 
compared  with  the  facts. 

Northern  Ireland  decided  by  a  consensus  of  the 


more  BACKTALK 


That's  news 
to  us 

We  read  with  interest  your  pa- 
per's article  on  non-tuition  fee 
increases  ("Student  leaders  may 
approve  $90  fee  hike,"  Sept.  26). 
We  would  hke,  however,  to  cor- 
rect one  glaring  mistake  in  this 
piece. 

Your  reporter  slates  that  "stu- 
dent leaders  say  they  are  close  to 
approving  a  $90  non-tuition  fee 
increase  for  students,  but  only  if 
the  administration  agrees  to  their 
terms."  The  mention  of  a  $90 
increase  is  not  accurate. 

We  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  correct  numbers. 
The  following  fees  will  be  ap- 
proved on  a  one-time  basis  by 
the  Students'  Administrative 
Council,  the  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students  and 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union 
when  the  "interim"  protocol  is 
signed: 

-an  increase  in  the  Hart  House 
feefrom$108lo$113.90,a$5.40 
increase  for  the  St.  George  full- 
time  students. 

-an  increase  in  the  athletic  fee 
for  the  St.  George  campus  from 
$94.50  to  $1 17.00,  a  $22.50  in- 
crease for  the  St.  George  full- 
time  students. 

-an  increase  in  the  Health  Serv- 
ice fee  for  St.  George  campus 
from  $33.25  to  $34.25,  an  in- 
crease of  $1.00  for  St.  George 
full-time  students. 


The  total  increase  in  approved 
ancillary  fees  is  $28.90  for  full- 
time  students  and  $8.67  for  part- 
time  undergraduate  students  on 
the  downtown  campus. 

We  would  like  to  request  that 
the  Varsity  retract  the  statement 
that  "student  leaders  may  ap- 
prove a  $90.00  fee  hike,"  which 
is  clearly  in  error. 

Nancy  Watson 

President 

APUS 

Gareth  Spanglett 

President 

SAC 

Stephen  Johnson 
Graduate  Students'  Union 

(The  letter's  writers  are  correct. 
Although  we  were  unaware  of  it 
at  press  time,  their  organiza- 
tions have  accepted  the  argu- 
ment that  the  other  $60  in  fee 
increases  this  year  were  exempt 
from  the  need  for  student  ap- 
proval, leaving  just  the  $29  they 
mention,  -ed.) 

APUS 
promotes 
debasing  art 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  ab- 
horrence in  regards  to  the  graphic 
(two  sinister  gargoyles  sexually 
assaulting  two  young  women 


who  seem  to  be  trying  to  flee) 
used  on  the  cover  of  the  Student 
Discount  Theatre  Program  bro- 
chure, which  was  mailed  to  me 
along  with  other  information 
from  the  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students. 

From  the  myriad  of  graphics 
that  an  agency  could  choose  to 
convey  the  performing  arts  to 
university  students,  why  was  this 
one  selected?  I  think  it  shows 
poor  judgement.  Perhaps  within 
limited  circumstances,  this  pic- 
ture could  be  useful,  but  as  part 
of  an  information  package 
mailed  to  part-time  students,  I 
find  it  vulgar  and  socially  unac- 
ceptable—  more  so  because  of 
the  50  per  cent  off  sugarcoated 
discount  rale. 

As  an  older  university  student 
who  cares  for  young  adults,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  type  of 
warped  perception  of  relation- 
ships so  epidemic  today,  is  seen 
for  what  it  truly  is.  It  is  still 
possible  despite  the  promotion 
of  gender  hatred  to  find  intellec- 
tually stimulating,  companion- 
able relationships  that  are  based 
on  mutual  respect.  University 
settings  are  ones  that  should  fos- 
ter discernment  on  this  matter, 
as  well  as  this  type  of  interac- 
tion. 

Does  this  graphic  promote 
companionable  relationships? 
Absolutely  not;  both  sexes  are 
debased. 

Mary  Beth  Bemardi 
Toronto 


majority  to  remain  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1921.  A  referendum  held  in  1973  confirmed  this 
was  still  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  Northern 
Ireland's  citizens.  Sinn  Fein  has  never  recorded 
more  than  1 1 .4  per  cent  of  Northern  Ireland's  vote, 
and  only  10  per  cent  in  1992.  Why  is  it  then,  that 
the  president  of  a  minor  political  party  which 
continually  condones  the  use  of  violence  to  unseat 
a  legitimately  elected  government,  is  perceived  as 
a  hero? 

In  1985  Margaret 
Thatcher  said,  "We 
must  starve  the  ter- 
rorists of  the  oxy- 
gen of  publicity." 
But  ten  years  later, 
Adams  is  here. 

The  conflict  in   — — — 
Northern  Ireland  is  as  multi-layered  as  any  in  the 
world.  It  involves  religion,  although  the  present 
government  imposes  no  restrictions  on  worship 
that  would  hinder  the  'oppressed'  Catholics. 

It  involves  economics,  although  a  drive  around 
the  island  will  show  you  that  the  present  govern- 
ment provides  much  greater  funds  for  infrastruc- 
ture than  the  republic  to  the  south  does.  The  north 
also  has  higher  average  wages  and  lower  unem- 
ployment. 

This  is  not  to  pretend  that  everything  is  rosy  in 
Northern  Ireland,  and  I  certainly  don't  wish  to 
exonerate  the  violent  actions  of  the  loyalist  para- 
military groups.  In  recent  years  the  IRA  and  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force  have  behaved  more  like  gang- 
sters than  political  groups.  Each  side  has  its  turf 


The  international  media,  with  Its 
perverse  love  of  the  underdog,  has 
created  the  image  that  Adams  is  a  brave 
little  soldier  fighting  against  the  big  bad 
imperialist  British  crown. 


and  each  defends  it  to  the  death. 

The  resulting  violence  takes  the  form  of  re- 
venge killings.  Citizens  of  Belfast  describe  it  as 
tit-for-tat.  Each  group  is  tied  to  trade  unions  and 
extortion  rackets.  As  a  result,  both  sides  have  a  lot 
to  lose  if  there  is  a  peaceful  settlement. 

The  watch-word  in  the  post-cold  war  era  is  self- 
determination.  This  means  people  of  any  region 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  their  political  status 
according  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  majority. 
When  the  people  of 
Lithuania  voted  to 
leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  interna- 
tional community 
took  the  stance  thai 
ifit  is  their  wish  they 
should  have  sovereignty. 

Likewise  if  the  majority  of  Quebecois  decide  to 
form  a  sovereign  nation,  it  would  be  hypocritical 
for  anyone  who  believes  in  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy to  oppose  it. 

If  and  when  the  majority  of  Northern  Ireland's 
citizens  vote  to  establish  a  sovereign  state  or  a 
union  with  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  I  will  be  the 
first  to  wish  them  a  speedy  and  peaceful  transition. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  in  Northern  Ireland 
today.  It  is  a  stand-off  in  which  one  side  has  more 
votes  and  the  other  has  more  guns.  It  is  terrorism 
versus  democracy. 

Jeff  Blundell  is  a  fourth-year  political  science 
student  who  has  spent  time  in  Northern  Ireland. 
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The  inherent  evil  of  the  white  male 


BY  DAVID 
ROBBINS 

If  I  hear  one  more  white  male 
moan  about  being  held  "person- 
ally" accountable  for  the  white 
supremacist  patriarchy,  golly, 
I'll  utter  a  low  guttural  sound. 
Grrr. 

Sure  there's  evil  in  white  men, 
as  much  as  there's  goodness, 
and  generosity,  and  insecurity, 
fear,  hatred,  compassion, 
greed —  even  rhythm — and  all 
the  other  ingredients  that  make 
up  the  human  soup.  White  guys 
can  so  jump.  But,  let's  face  it, 
guys,  we  also  rule  the  world. 

Or,  at  least  we  feel  entitled  to 
rule  the  world.  And  I  think  the 
whining  from  some  white  men 
about  "political  correctness," 
including  the  attempts  to  address 
historical  inequity  in  everything 
from  the  workplace  to  the  cur- 
riculum, is  pretty  shallow  stuff. 

White  guys  of  the  world — 
relax! 

From  the  Oxford  Dictionary: 
"White":  "innocent,  unstained." 

"Black":  "wicked,  sinister, 
deadly." 

Who  made  these  definitions 
up? 

I've  been  wondering  lately 
what  exactly  "whiteness"  could 
possibly  mean.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  it  means  you  don't  really 
have  to  think  too  much  about  it. 


Being  white  is  normal.  Being 
white  is  to  inherit  the  earth.  My 
family,  upbringing  and  school- 
ing have  all  led  me  precisely  not 
to  think  about  my  "ethnicity," 
because,  as  we  know,  ethnics  are 
people  of  colour.  White  is  not  a 
colour.  It's  just  the  norm. 

I  discovered  a  journal  recently 
called  Race  Traitor.  Its  motto  is 
'Treason  to  whiteness  is  loyalty 
to  humanity;"  an  interesting 
thought.  The  journal  posits  the 
notion  that  an  individual  is  not 
valued  because  they're  white, 
but  that  they're  "white"  because 
they're  valued.  It  suggests  that 
"race"  is  a  learned  constriict  as 
much  as  gender,  and  that  as  such 
an  individual  can  unlearn  white- 
ness. 

So  let's  say  that  whiteness  is  a 
construction  of  privilege  and 
power.  How  do  "white"  guys  un- 
learn privilege  and  power? 

The  answers  and  strategies 
aren't  immediate,  but  overcom- 
ing the  norms  of  white 
supremacist  culture  isn't  some- 
thing one  does  in  a  day,  espe- 
cially if  one  has,  like  I  have, 
grown  up  in  that  culture. 

My  hair  isn't  nearly  long 
enough  for  dreadlocks.  But  that's 
okay.  According  to  some,  any- 
way, that's  cultural  appropria- 
tion. I  tend  to  doubt  it,  because, 
if  I  understand  cultural  appro- 
priation correctly,  it's  more  a 
question  of  who  benefits  from 
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the  theft.  The  white  dreads  I've 
met  tend  to  be  less  interested  in 
seeming  "black"  than  in  being 
perceived  as  definitely  not 
"white." 

Grey, 
maybe.  And 
maybe  grey  is 
a  good  "col- 
our" for  trea- 
son. And  here 
the  notions  of 
whiteness  and 
purity  inter- 
sect. The  defenders  of  white 
privilege  can't  stand  the  notion 
of  "impurity,"  can't  get  over  the 
fact  that  human  life  is  an  interac- 
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tion  of  many  different  forms  of 
cultural  expression  and  experi- 
ence. And  especially  repugnant 
is  merely  talking  about  the  mas- 
terly way  we  "whites"  have  sto- 
len the  earth 
and  ben- 
e  f  i  t  e  d 
nicely  from 
the  exploi- 
tation of  the 
planet's 
majority  of 
peoples. 
That  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  a 
service  economy. 

In  terms,  though,  of  "cultural 
exchange,"  the  question  is  "Who 
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benefits?"  On  what  terms  does 
"cultural  exchange"  take  place? 
How  come  the  white  centre  holds 
the  patent? 

These  questions  aren't,  as 
some  would  have  it,  "self-fiag- 
ellation."  They're  simply  at- 
tempts at  asking  the  obvious.  I 
don't  feel  "personally"  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  of  the  white 
supremacist  patriarchy,  but  I 
can't  pretend  I'm  not  aware  of  it, 
or  that  I  don't  benefit  from  the 
social  relations  that  manifest 
under  it. 

Membership  has  its  privileges: 
not  facing  systemic  discrimina- 


tion from  institutions  or  the  po-     every  day. 


lice,  for  example.  Not  facing 
daily  indignities  from  strangers 
or  demonization  from  the  main- 
stream media.  And  on  and  on. 

So  who,  or  what,  do  1  betray? 
How  do  I  begin?  I  do  not  know. 

Unless  it's  to  keep  asking 
questions  about  "whiteness." 
Unless  it's  to  say  the  devil  and 
God  are  both  in  me,  standing  in 
a  circlejerk  with  all  the  other 
fallacious  dichotomies  "white" 
culture  breeds. 

And  the  devil  and  God  are 
laughing,  while  the  platforms  of 
the  Reform  Party  and  the  Herit- 
age Front  gel  closer  together 


The  town  hall  without  audio 


BY  STACEY  YOUNG 

On  Thursday,  some  of  us  U  of  T  types  just  sat  through  the  most 
pathetic,  innane  piece  of  media  insanity  that  we  will  perhaps  ever 
experience  in  all  of  our  small  insignificant  lives. 

Last  Thursday  night,  15-20  various  student  flunkies  made  it  to 
"the  show."  No,  not  the  major  leagues.  No,  we  were  on  Prime  Time 
Magazine,  with  everyone's  favorite  media  person,  Pamela  Wallin. 

We  were  invited  to  talk  about  the  feds'social  policy  review  paper, 
and  how  the  recent  announcement  to  cut  $2  billion  in  transfer 
payments  would  impact  on  the  lives  of  students. 

Some  student  flunkies  were  invited  specifically  because  of  the 
position  they  held  in  some  student  organization.  My  presence,  like 
some  others,  was  required  to  address  the  gender  imbalance  of  the 
panelists.  Say  hello  to  equity. 

This  media  extravaganza  was  akin  to  a  series  of  ancient  Greek- 
like set  of  trials  and  tribulations.  First,  the  producers  discovered  they 
had  invited  too  many  people.  They  decided  to  have  us  all  run  40  laps 
around  the  new  CBC  palace  on  Front  Street.  Those  who  managed  to 
finish  without  passing  out  were  let  in.  The  small,  cramped  room 
smcllcd  like  the  weight  room  at  Hart  House. 

Us  "plebs ',  the  run-of-the-mill  studio  audience  types,  were  stuck 
in  a  waiting  room  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  juice,  no  chairs  and  bad 
art. 

Down  the  maze-like  halls,  not  unlike  those  belonging  to  the  man- 
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eating  Minotaur,  the  rumour  spread  that  U  of  T  president  Rob 
Prichard  was  going  to  be  a  guest  on  the  program. 

"Where  is  our  president?"  we  cried,  "give  us  Rob!"  We  eventually 
concluded  he  was  in  the  "green  room,"  (not  really  green),  probably 
with  a  Second  Cup  coffee  in  hand,  mangeing  donuts  and  rehearsing 
his  trademark  speech.  (Now  let  me  see.  where  was  I?  Oh,  yes.  "Blah, 
blah,  blah.") 

Rob  was  cloistered  in  a  plush  waiting  room,  with  chairs  no  less, 
winding  up  his  batteries,  readying  himself  for  the  opportunity  to 
bleat  out  his  now  infamous  mantra:  "an  internationally  significant 
research  institution..."  ,  ad  nauseum,  ad  infinitum,  etc. 

On  stage,  while  Rob  strode  centre  stage,  we  played  the  scenery. 
This  event  was  a  CBC-style  "town  hall  meeting,"  meaning  without 
audio.  Robbed  of  our  voices,  we  were  essentially  pawns  in  a  big 
media  representation  game.  "Could  we  have  a  woman  here,  a  person 
of  colour  there...",  "Move  over  a  bit,  camera  three  is  blocked..." 

To  begin,  we  were  asked  to  be  free  with  our  facial  expressions. 
Walking  into  the  studio.  I  almost  expected  flashing  signs  above  our 
heads,  something  like  the  electronic  signal  requesting  laughter  or 
applause  upon  which  bad  sit-coms  relied  to  provide  some  much 
needed  reaction. 

Instead  of  flashing  the  request  for  "laughter",  or  "applause,"  they 
would  have  read,  "Outrage."  "Disgust",  egging  us  students  on  to 
provide  the  camera  people  with  visual  bites  of  faces  contorted  with 
anger  over  tuition  hikes. 

At  one  point,  it  seems  we  as  an  audience  overstepped  the  bounda- 
ries of  acceptable  studio  decorum.  We  made  noise.  When  an  Alberta 
history  professor  blandly  stated  "Education  is  a  privilege,  not  a 
right!"  he  got  some  audience  reaction,  alright. 

But  that  reaction,  the  only  vaguely  interesting  pari  of  the  media 
extravaganza,  the  only  part  where  the  audience  came  to  life,  was 
edited  out.  The  segment  was  retaped.  We  all  ended  up  on  the  cutting 
room  floor. 

Sitting  in  that  studio,  that  mule  studio,  was  like  being  back  in  the 
classroom  you  know,  the  one  where  your  comments  are  not  wel- 
come. This  is  a  lecture,  not  a  discussion.  Feedback  not  welcome. 
Children  arc  to  be  seen,  not  heard. 

It's  too  bad,  really.  When  the  mainstream  media  shows  any 
interest  in  students'  concerns,  it  ends  up  being  a  highly  orchestrated 
and  unreasonable  facsimile  of  a  discussion.  No  dialogue.  No  noise. 
No  sound. 
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Women  don't  have  time  for  man-bashing 


BY  KRISTINE 
MAITLAND 

It  would  figure  I  was  holding  a  stick  at 
the  time... 

It  all  started  at  the  Take  Back  the  Night 
march  a  week  or  so  ago  whilst  I  was 
holding  up  one  end  of  the  Women's 
Centre  banner,  bopping  to  the  music 
and  having  a  real  good  time. 

Then  it  happened:  I  was  accosted  by 
a  young  female  student  journalist  from 
Ryerson  with  aspirations  to  be  the  next 
Geraldo.  She  wanted  to  use  me  as  a 


feature  in  her  story  and  wondered  if  she 
could  ask  me  a  few  questions. 

'Sure,'  said  I  while  thinking,  'time  to 
play  the  sarcastic  black  eco-femi-nazi 
on  parade.*  Hey,  I  had  nothing  better  to 
do. 

I  was  asked  all  the  typical  questions 
like,  'what  does  the  Take  Back  the 
Night  march  mean  to  you?'  (it  means  a 
chance  to  catch  a  cold  in  this  friggin' 
cold  weather)  and  'have  you  ever  been 
sexually  assaulted?'  (Of  course,  haven't 
you?  it's  part  and  parcel  of  a  women's 
post-secondary  education,  don't  you 
know.)  The  queries  were  getting  all  the 


Student  group  cult 
a  threat  to  students 

BY  ROB  A1TARAN 

It  is  regrettable  U  of  T  grants  Christian  Advance,  an  evangelist  Christian  sect, 
"student  group"  status. 

While  this  is  done  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  thought  and  association  on  campus, 
these  two  important  values  are  the  first  things  that  are  robbed  of  a  student  when  he 
or  she  is  indoctrinated  into  the  group. 

If  you  have  ever  been  approached  by  students  on  campus  inviting  you  to  a  Bible 
talk  who  appear  very  friendly,  chances  are  they  belong  to  Christian  Advance,  also 
known  as  Church  of  Christ. 

This  group  has  been  banned  from  York  and  Ryerson. 

Legitimate  campus  Christian  groups  like  the  Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship 
or  the  Chinese  Christian  Fellowship  offer  unconditional  friendship.  A  member  of 
one  group  can  easily  attend  another  group's  fellowship.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
Christian  Advance.  In  fact,  the  group  can  also  limit  or  completely  eradicate  how 
much  time  a  member  spends  with  his  or  her  own  family. 

Christian  Advance  has  a  pyramidal  membership  structure  where  every  member 
has  someone  higher  up  who  keeps  an  eye  on  them,  ex-members  say.  Members  are 
practically  isolated  from  the  outside  world  and  any  critical  thinking  is  quickly 
stamped  out  by  the  leaders. 

Over  the  years  the  Church  of  Christ  has  received  considerable  media  scrutiny. 
The  reason  why  members  are  not  disillusioned  by  this  is  two-fold.  First,  the  leaders 
strongly  discourage  members  from  viewing  critical  material  about  the  group.  In 
fact,  articles  such  as  this  one  are  called  "spiritual  pornography"  and  their  authors, 
like  yours  truly,  are  called  "tools  of  Satan." 

Second,  Church  of  Christ  members  are  repeatedly  told  that  living  a  godly  life 
will  cause  them  to  be  "persecuted."  For  that  reason,  public  scrutiny  only  reinforces 
that  they're  doing  the  right  thing.  That's  also  what  cult  leader  David  Koresh  told 
his  followers. 

Sadly,  when  the  Branch  Davidian  compound  was  surrounded  by  police,  Koresh' s 
followers  became  even  firmer.  The  police's  actions  confirmed  what  Koresh  had 
told  them. 

The  problem  with  psychological  abuse  is  that  it  is  not  outwardly  visible  like  a 
physical  scar  can  be.  Physical  assault  can  land  the  offender  in  jail,  but  psychologi- 
cal harm  can  easily  go  unpunished. 

Worse  still,  a  wound  or  a  broken  bone  can  heal  in  a  month,  but  many  people  who 
have  left  the  Church  of  Christ  have  been  so  ill-treated  by  the  group  that  they  have 
been  psychologically  disturbed  for  years. 

This  year,  students  who  have  problems  or  questions  about  destructive  groups 
can  seek  free  and  confidential  advice  by  calling  406-6376.  A  self-help  group  called 
EXIT  can  be  reached  through  this  number. 

RobAttaran  is  a  UofT  student,  a  cult  educator  and  a  member  of  EXIT,  a  group  that 
helps  people  deal  with  experiences  with  cults. 


more  tedious  when  la  piece  de  resist- 
ance, the  question  of  death  (for  the 
reporter)  came:  'Are  you  a  man-basher?' 

Now,  in  case  you  were  not  aware,  the 
year  is  currently  1994.  It  is  not  1974, 
nor  is  it  1887. 1  already  have  the  right  to 
vote  which,  unlike  many  students,  I 
plan  on  using.  I  do  not  intend  to  bum  my 
bra  (at  a  40D  cup 
the  results  could 
be  fatal)  while  at 
the  same  time  I 
uphold  the  prin- 
ciple that  women  . 
should  be  able  to 
go  without  bras  if 
they  want  to. 

Now  I,  along   

with  many  U  of  T 

women  at  the  march  yawned  during  the 
recitation  of  the  chant,  "No  more  patri- 
archy, no  more  shit!"  and  were  relieved 
when  it  changed  to  "What  do  you  want? 
(justice)  and  when  do  you  want  it? 
(NOW!!)  That  we  live  in  a  pauiarchal 
society  is  a  given;  the  issue  is,  what  do 
we  plan  on  doing  about  it?  I,  for  one  do 
not  plan  on  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
"this  is  a  man's  world." 
I  think  what  really  gets  on  my  nerves 


is  this  strange  notion  that  feminists,  in 
principle,  spend  their  time  "bashing" 
men.  There  is  a  vanity  inherent  in  that 
viewpoint:  are  men  are  always  on  our 
minds?  But  I  consider  myself  a  feminist 
and  while  I  loathe  male  oppression,  I 
like  most  men. 
So  too  do  I  object  to  the  idea  of  all 
"feminists"  get- 
ting lumped  to- 
gether as  an  evil 
entity. 

For  one  thing 
we  don't  all 
agree  on  all  the 
issues;  let's  face 
t,  our  percep- 
 tions  are  differ- 
ent: I,  the  mid- 
dle class  black  Canadian  pagan  hetero- 
sexual feminist  will  have  a  different 
view  on  life  than  the  working-class- 
Estonian-agnostic-lesbian-feminist. 
And  there's  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
with  that. 

Nor  is  there  anything  wrong  with 
being  "radical,"  or  with  being  "mili- 
tant." I  know  many  feminists  who  are 
quite  militant  with  their  conservatism 
and  conservative  with  their  radicalism. 


"So  are  you  a  man-basher?"  my  erst- 
while reporter  persists. 

"Well,  it  depends  on  how  you  look  at 
it,"  I  responded  quite  wryly.  "In  the 
upcoming  months,  on  weekends,  I  shall 
be  spending  my  time  in  armour  hitting 
men  over  the  head  with  a  stick  and 
enjoying  it.  So  I  guess  you  could  say 
that  I  am  a  man-basher."Apparently 
this  wasn't  the  answer  she  wanted. 

But  as  to  whether  feminists  are  all 
man-bashers?  Well,  some  women  "tak- 
ing back"  by  fighting  back  is  an  option 
that  I  support.  But  I  can  categorically 
state  that  all  of  us  who  call  ourselves 
feminists  do  not  go  around  with  the 
figurative  raised  stick  yelling,"all  men 
are  scum." 

Trust  me:  with  a  CPA  to  maintain, 
children  to  raise,  rent  to  pay,  employ- 
ment increasingly  hard  to  find  and  rac- 
ism and  homophobia  ever  present  in  the 
background,  we  have  better  things  to  do 
with  our  time. 

Kristine  Maitland  is  a  man-basher  ac- 
tive in  the  U  of  T  chapter  of  the  Creative 
Anachronism  Society  in  which  she  fre- 
quently bashes  men  over  the  head  with 
a  fake  iron  sword. 


Coming  out  of  the  water  closet 


SOME  NOTES  ON  RACISM 
PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE 


FROM  THE 
STALL 


BY  MEDUSA 
DREADKNOT 

I  happened  to  be  in  a  washroom  in  a 
science  building  on  the  first  day  of 
classes.  I  was  in  a  bathroom  stall  so  I 
couldn't  see  anyone,  nor  could  they  see 
me.  I  overheard  a  conversation  between 
two  women  in  the  washroom.  One  of 
them  asked  her  friend  if  she  was  still 
getting  married  to  some  guy.  The  other 
unenthusiastically  said  "yes."  The  one 
in  the  stall  asked  where  her  fiancd  was. 
The  reply  was  Chicago. 

The  stall  woman  said,  "Oh  I  know 
lots  of  people  in  Chicago,"  blah,  blah, 
blah...  In  a  nice  tone  of  voice  she  said 
something  along  the  lines  of  "there  is  a 
large  East  Indian  community  there." 
Maybe  her  friend  was  East  Indian  and 
so  she  thought  it  might  make  her  feel  at 
home,  maybe  not.  Maybe  she  likes  East 
Indians  because  they  are  in  her  classes. 

Maybe  her  East  Indian  friends  help 
her  get  good  grades  in  school  because 


they  study  together.  I  don't  know. 

But  the  comment  that  came  out  of  her 
mouth  next  was  like  a  bullet  being  fired 
from  her  face.  "There  is  a  lot  of  blacks 
there  too." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  entirely 
different  from  the  one  she  used  previ- 
ously. It  was  dead,  one  of  disappoint- 
ment, letdown  and  hatred.  The  tone 
itself  said  "what  a  drag,"  or  "it  spoils  a 
nice  city."  The  tone  said  a  lot  more  than 
her  words  did,  just  like  graphology  does 
in  handwriting  analysis. 

I  didn't  see  her  face,  nor  did  I  need  to. 
She  showed  her  colours  well.  Hatred 
has  become  so  sugar  coated  in  the  day 
of  political  correctness.  Maybe  when 
she  is  with  her  black  friends  she  cuts  up 
her  East  Indian  friends.  Who  knows. 
Maybe  she  doesn't  even  have  any  black 
friends. 

Is  that  how  you  intelligent,  wealthy, 
university  educated  racists  see  the 
world?  Who  are  you  going  to  hate  next? 

You  probably  hate  me,  too.  I'm  white 
just  like  you.  You  gave  yourself  away. 


I  had  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  you 
were  white  but  thought  I  should  check. 
I  don' t  often  get  a  good  glimpse  at  white 
trash.  You  probably  hate  me  because  I 
wear  a  leather  jacket  to  school,  and 
weird  clothes,  purple  hair  and  a  nose 
ring  occasionally. 

I  get  stared  at  and  talked  about  by 
people  like  you  and  they  say  I'm  weird, 
because  I  don't  shop  in  malls,  or  watch 
TV,  or  eat  processed  food.  I  refuse  to  be 
part  of  the  mainstream  for  good  reason. 

I  don't  need  television,  institutions, 
advertising,  cliques,  or  politicians  to 
tell  me  how  to  think  (or  how  not  to 
think,  because  they  will  do  it  for  me) 
about  the  world  around  me.  I  live  in  a 
place  called  reality,  where  I  hear  and 
see  things  happening,  like  washroom 
conversations,  what  is  said  behind  closed 
doors  between  "friends." 

Medusa  Dreadknot  is  a  former  UofT 
student,  a  famous  fashion  model,  and  a 
member  of  the  World  Wide  Bitches  As- 
sociation (WWBA). 


Are  you  returning  to  university  after  some  time  away  from  formal 
education?  If  you  are,  then  this  is  a  terrific  opportunity  to  meet 
other  women  and  get  comfortable  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
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AN  ORIENTATION  WORKSHOP  FOR 
WOMEN  RETURNING  TO  UNIVERSITY 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  15, 1994 
10  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

New  College,  Wilson  Hall  Lounge 

(comer  of  Willcocks  Street  and  Spadina  on  the  St.  George  campus) 

Preregister  for  free  child  care  by  calling  978-2391. 

Juice,  coffee  and  tea  will  be  provided.  Feel  free  to  bring  your  lunch. 

Call  978-3993  for  more  information. 


Sponsored  by:  The  Offices  of  the  Provost,  Family  Care  Advisor, 
Status  of  Women,  and  Personal  Safety  Awareness;  Woodsworth, 
Erindale,  University  and  New  Colleges;  CoimselUng  and  Learning 
Skills  Service,  International  Student  Centre,  Career  Centre,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students,  Student's  Administrative  Council,  and  Graduate 
Students'  Union  Women's  Caucus. 
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Bissoondath  slams  multiculturalism 

Author  explains  what  it  means  to  be  Canadian 


BY  Vincent  Lam 

The  federal  policy  of  mulliculluralism 
is  a  waste  of  time,  says  Canadian  author 
Neil  Bissoondath. 

Multiculturalism  alienates  Canadi- 
ans from  each  other  and  prevents  Canada 
from  having  a  sense  of  self-identity,  he 
said  in  a  recent  talk  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 

"The  way  that  we've  approached 
multiculturalism,  the  suess  on  ethnic- 
ity, the  stress  on  difference,  has  led  us 
nowhere.  We  are  already  a  divided  coun- 
try, and  thanks  to  this  policy  we'll  pro- 
ceed on  a  road  that  will  divide  us  even 
further,"  said  Bissoondath. 

"One  of  the  consequences  of  the  way 
in  which  we  have  approached 
multiculturalism  is  the  simpliHcation 


of  culture,"  he  said. 

Bissoondath  criticized  cultural  festi- 
vals, saying  they  display  traditional 
dances  and  foods  as  culture  in  its  en- 
tirety, while  ignoring  deep  cultural 
meanings  and  values. 

"Our  approach  to  multiculturalism 
encourages  the  devaluation  of  that  which 
it  claims  to  protect  and  promote." 

Once  cultures  are  stereotyped  and 
ethnic  groups  divided,  says  Bissoondath, 
it  is  easier  to  just  tolerate  other  cultures 
rather  than  accept  them. 

"Multiculturalism,  with  its  emphasis 
on  tolerance,  on  the  easy,  on  the  super- 
ficial, does  not  foster  acceptance,"  said 
Bissoondath. 

Acceptance  is  a  knowledge  and  in- 
sight into  the  full  humanity  of  others,  he 
said. 


"Canada  has  long  prided  itself  on 
being  a  tolerant  society,  but  tolerance  is 
clearly  insufficient  in  the  building  of  a 
cohesive  society,"  said  Bissoondath. 

He  pointed  out  the  current  calls  for 
separate  school  boards  for  various  cul- 
tural groups  as  an  example  of  the  frag- 
mentation taking  place  in  our  society. 

In  a  recent  article  for  Saturday  Night 
magazine,  Bissoondath  noted  that  rau- 
cous West  Indian  parties  and  female 
circumcision  can  both  be  viewed  as 
culturally  important  practices  which 
must  be  accommodated  within  Canada. 

A  cultural  confusion  exists  in  Eng- 
lish Canada,  said  Bissoondath. 

Many  groups  are  encouraged  to  prac- 
tice their  own  culture.  For  them,  no 
Canadian  culture  exists,  he  said. 

"English  Canada  does  not  know  what 


it  wants  because  English  Canada  does 
not  know  what  it  is,"  he  said. 

Only  Quebec  has  defined  its  terms  of 
cultural  integration,  said  Bissoondath. 

"Quebec  decided  a  long  time  ago  that 
its  rules  were  to  be  formed  around  its 
linguistic  distinction...  there  are  certain 
basic  rules  in  place  to  protect  its  lan- 
guage, its  culture,  its  way  of  life,  to 
which  newcomers  must  subscribe." 

Bissoondath  said  that  English  Canada 
must  do  the  same  in  order  to  establish  a 
cultural  identity. 

Questions  from  the  floor  asked 
whether  mullicultiu-alism  should  be  pre- 
served to  protect  people  from  racism. 

Bissoondath  said  that  we  need  poli- 
cies to  fight  racism,  not  a  policy  thai 
divides  us  further. 

Bissoondath  said  he  has  been  called 


an  'Uncle  Tom'  and  a  racist  for  his 
criticism  of  multiculturalism. 

But  Bissoondath  says  any  public 
policy,  even  multiculturalism,  should 
be  open  to  scrutiny. 

"For  two  decades  multiculturalism 
has  not  been  exposed  to  these  things.  It 
has  acquired  the  status  of  holy  cow,"  he 
said. 

Bissoondath  says  it  is  important  for 
one  to  maintain  their  own  cultural  iden- 
tity, but  it  should  not  be  enforced  through 
public  policy. 

Bissoondath  said  he  will  proudly 
teach  his  daughter  of  her  West  Indian, 
First  Nations,  and  Quebecois  ancestors 
and  their  stories. 

At  the  same  lime,  he  hopes  that  she 
considers  herself  nothing  except  "Ca- 
nadian." 


Abortion  pill  held  hostage  by  political  forces 


BY  Aubrey  Cohen 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  The 
"abortion  pill,"  RU  486,  will  not 
be  available  in  Canada  in  the 
near  future,  according  to  its 
manufacturer. 

RU  486  is  a  groundbreaking 
treatment  which  makes  non-sur- 
gical abortions  possible.  It  is 
now  legally  available  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Sweden,  China 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  is  be- 
ing tested  for  use  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Society  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecologists  of  Canada  has 
formally  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  RU  486.  But  Roussel- 
Uclaf,  the  French  company  that 
makes  the  pill,  has  no  plans  to 
apply  for  a  license  for  the  drug  in 
Canada. 

The  company  has  said  it  wants 
to  avoid  the  abortion  controversy 
that  rages  in  North  America. 

Newt  Williams,  president  of 
Hoescht-Roussel  Canada,  the 
Canadian  subsidiary  of  Rousscl- 
Uclaf,  confirmed  that  the  com- 
pany has  no  plans  to  register  RU 
486  in  Canada. 

Williams  said  the  company's 
policy  was  to  avoid  distribution 
in  countries  that  do  not  fully 
support  abortion  rights. 

"There  have  been  four  criteria 
(for  applying  for  distribution] 
that  Roussel-Uclaf  has  had  since 


the  inception  of  the  product... 
One  of  the  requirements  is  that 
there  is  a  consensus,  represented 
by  a  government  mandate  in  sup- 
port of  the  product,"  Williams 
said. 

Williams  added  that  RU  486 
must  also  be  contfolled  through 
clinics,  that  abortion  must  be 
decriminalized,  and  there  must 
be  a  government-approved 
prostaglandin,  a  chemical  agent 
essential  to  help  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  drug,  in  order  for  the 
company  to  distribute  it  in  in  a 
new  country. 

Roussel-Uclaf  has  said  it  will 


only  apply  for  a  license  if  invited 
to  do  so  by  Prime  Minister  Jean 
Chretien. 

But  Bonnie  Johnson,  national 
director  of  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  of  Canada,  said 
that  she  does  not  want  Chretien 
to  invite  the  company  to  apply 
for  a  license. 

"I  don't  like  politics  getting 
involved  in  something  like  medi- 
cal drugs.  That's  a  very  bad  prec- 
edent to  set.  The  prime  minis- 
ter's job  is  to  keep  politics  out  of 
it,"  Johnson  said. 

"If  Roussel-Uclaf  asked  to 
have  it  tested  in  Canada,  it  would 


be  treated  the  same  as  any  other 
drug." 

But  Johnson  does  think  RU 
486  should  be  available. 

"This  is  the  first  drug  in  his- 
tory that  has  ever  been  held  hos- 
tage to  political  forces,"  she  said. 

Johnson  called  the  company's 
excuse  for  not  trying  to  distrib- 
ute in  Canada  "a  red  herring." 

"IRoussel-Uclaf  is]  putting  up 
all  sorts  of  barriers.  The  first 
barrier  was  that  we  had  a  law  on 
the  books  that  they  wanted  rid 
of.  When  that  law  was  dropped, 
they  came  up  with  another  ex- 
cuse," she  said. 


Asked  what  other  reasons  why 
Roussel-Uclaf  does  not  want  RU 
486  to  be  available  in  Canada, 
Johnson  said,  "There  is  very  lit- 
tle profit  to  be  made  on  the  drug. 
If  the  profit  was  higher,  I  think 
the  moral  and  ethical  issues 
would  disappear  pretty  quickly." 

Anti-abortion  groups  in  North 
America  have  been  lobbying 
fiercely  against  the  introduction 
of  RU  486.  Abortion-rights 
groups  say  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  it  would,  for  the  first  time, 
make  abortion  a  truly  private 
matter  between  a  woman  and 
her  doctor. 


This  would  eliminate  abor- 
tion clinics,  which  are  visible 
targets  for  anti-abortion  protests. 

Johnson  said  she  does  not  see 
much  hope  for  the  inu-oduction 
of  RU  486  any  time  soon. 

"I  think  it's  a  long  wait.  I 
think  [Roussel-Uclaf]  will  con- 
tinue to  set  up  roadblocks.  I  think 
they'll  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  keep  the  drug  from 
being  distributed  in  North 
America,"  she  predicted. 

She  said  public  pressure  is  the 
only  way  to  force  the  company 
into  Canada. 

THE  MCGILL  DAILY 


University's  engineering  program  in  disarray  after  Fabril(ant  Idiiings 

Concordia  industrial  engineering  degree  not  valid 


BY  Paul  Hainsworth 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  This 
year's  industrial  engineering 
graduates  at  Concordia  Univer- 
sity will  receive  a  degree  not 
fully  recognized  in  Canada  or 
the  rest  of  the  worid. 

The  university's  industrial 
engineering  program  was  denied 
official  accreditation  last  June, 
almost  three  years  after  one  of 
the  program's  founders  was 
killed  in  engineering  professor 
Valery  Fabrikant's  shooting  ram- 
page. 


According  to  dean  of  engi- 
neering Donat  Taddco,  lack  of 
leadership,  insufficient  profes- 
sors, labs  and  courses  forced  a 
national  standards  board  to  deny 
accreditation  to  the  program. 

The  program  was  evaluated 
last  November  by  the  Canadian 
Engineers  Accreditation  Board, 
The  board  is  responsible  for  ac- 
crediting engineering  programs 
at  Canada's  universities. 

After  studying  its  resources 
and  curriculum,  the  board  an- 
nounced that  the  department  was 
below  the  standards  for  accredi- 
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tation. 

Unless  a  graduate's  degree 
bears  this  seal  of  approval,  the 
engineer  cannot  register  with  a 
professional  order,  necessary  for 
performing  higher  engineering 
tasks. 

The  program's  failure  to  be 
accredited  means  that  students 
may  be  unable  to  seek  registra- 
tion with  the  Order  of  Quebec 
Engineers,  limiting  their  capac- 
ity to  work  in  higher  positions  in 
the  field. 

The  52  students  in  industrial 
engineering  demanded  action 
from  the  university  after  finding 
out  this  fall  that  their  program 
was  not  accredited. 

In  a  confidential  report  to  the 
administration,  they  demanded 
to  know  exactly  when  changes 
are  going  to  be  made  and  how 
much  will  be  spent  on  improv- 
ing the  areas  outlined  by  the 
CEAB  report. 

Many  students  were  misled 
because  the  course  calendar  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  pro- 
gram mistakenly  told  applicants 
that  it  was  an  accredited  pro- 
gram. 

So  far,  Taddeo  is  unable  to 
account  for  how  an  error  could 
have  occurred. 

Taddeo  said  the  program  was 
"hard  hit  by  the  Fabrikant  inci- 
dent." 


In  1991,  engineering  profes- 
sor Valery  Fabrikant  murdered 
four  university  staff  members, 
including  fellow  engineer  Jan 
Saber. 

Another  of  the  department's 
professors,  George  Abdou,  who 
was  taken  hostage  by  Fabrikant, 
has  been  on  sick  leave  since  the 
incident. 

Taddeo  said  that  both  Saber 
and  Abdou  played  key  roles  in 
trying  to  create  an  industrial  en- 
gineering program. 

Taddeo  added  that  after  their 
deaths,  an  insufficient  number 
of  labs  and  courses  in  industrial 
engineering  were  being  offered. 

A  subcommittee  in  1992  drew 
up  proposals  for  a  modified  pro- 
gram that  was  approved  by  the 
faculty  of  engineering. 

It  suggested  similar  improve- 
ments to  those  the  CEAB  later 
said  were  required.  But  the  pro- 
posals of  the  subcommittee  were 
not  implemented  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  uncertain  status  of  the 
program  is  causing  confusion. 
According  to  Quebec  legislation, 
Concordia  industrial  engineer- 
ing graduates  are,  in  fact,  eligi- 
ble to  register  with  the  Order  of 
Quebec  Engineers. 

But  secretary  and  director- 
general  Stephenne  of  the  engi- 
neering order  says  the  CEAB's 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Canadian  men  Is  rising.  As  a  result, 
many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
chUdjien. 

If  you  eu^e  a  male  between  18  atnd  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanitarian  instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a 
sperm  donor,  write  us.  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00 
and  4:00  p.m.  for  fiirther  information.  All  Inquiries 
are  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Suitable  exjjense  reimbursement  for  successful 
candidates  is  guaranteed. 

C.A.R.E  CENTRE 

2338  Hurontario  St..  Mlsslssauga.  LSB  INl.  897-9600 


ruling  is  final. 

"Accreditation  is  something 
that  all  the  provinces  respect," 
Stephenne  said.  "We're  not  go- 
ing to  ask  the  CEAB  to  revise  its 
decision." 

Stephenne  met  with  Taddeo 
this  month  to  inform  him  of  the 
situation,  and  to  organize  a  com- 
mittee comprised  of  members  of 
the  CEAB,  the  industrial  engi- 
neering department,  and  the 
Quebec  engineering  order,  to 
examine  how  to  respond  to  stu- 
dents' needs. 

Students  in  their  final  year  of 
industrial  engineering  can  either 
switch  to  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, which  would  take  an  cxU'a 
semester  or  more  to  acquire 
enough  credits  to  fulfil  degree 
requirements,  or  choose  to  gradu- 
ate from  Concordia  and  transfer 
to  another  university  with  an 
accredited  program,  which  may 
add  another  two  years  of  school. 

Students  have  asked  Taddeo 
for  compensation  if  they  are 
forced  to  pursue  their  studies 
elsewhere. 

Students  in  their  third  year  or 
less  must  decide  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  leave  Concordia  before 
the  November  deadline  for  ap- 
plications to  other  institutions. 

Taddeo  is  negotiating  with 
Universite  dc  Montreal's  Ecole 
Polytechnique  and  University  of 
Toronto  to  help  find  a  place  for 
students  who  want  to  transfer 
into  their  industrial  engineering 
programs. 

The  department  is  now  plan- 
ning a  modified  program  that 
would  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  CEAB.  The  university  ex- 
pects it  to  be  accredited  by  June, 
1996.  If  the  board  grants  ac- 
creditation, students  who  gradu- 
ate in  the  spring  of  1996  will  be 
granted  degrees  that  are  retroac- 
tive. 

THE  UNK 
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People  discouraged  from  making  complaints 

Police  Complaints 
Commission  unfair:  citizens 


BY  Catherine  Hunt 

A  new  report  says  that  at  least  40 
per  cent  of  people  who  file  com- 
plaints against  the  police  are  not 
satisfied  with  how  their  concerns 
are  handled. 

But  Tammy  Landau,  the  au- 
thor of  the  report,  says  that  in 
reality,  that  figure  is  much 
higher.  Close  to  60  percent  of 
people  who  file  complaints  with 
police  feel  like  they've  been 
given  a  raw  deal,  she  says. 

The  report  says  that  28  ' 
per  cent  of  those  inter- 
viewed were  discouraged 
from  making  a  complaint 
against  the  police. 

One  woman,  for  exam- 
ple, says  she  was  discour- 
aged from  filing  a  compliant  of 
sexual  impropriety  on  the  part  of 
an  officer  by  other  officers  who 
told  her  she  must  answer  ques- 
tions about  her  past  sexual 
behavior,  the  report  states. 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  those 
lodging  complaints  had  been 
charged  with  an  offense  by  the 
police  department. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  those  filing 
complaints  did  not  want  any- 
thing serious  to  happen  to  the 
officer. 


Many  said  they  wanted  to  en- 
sure the  officer  did  not  treat  an- 
other person  that  way. 

Landau  says  her  study  shows 
the  police  appear  biased  when 
they  have  to  investigate  them- 
selves. This  makes  for  a  poor 
public  image  and  can  lead  to  bad 
relations  I  with  the  community, 
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she  says. 

"A  different  model  for  han- 
dling complaints  against  the  po- 
lice is  needed,  one  that  is  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  police,"  said 
Landau. 

Racism  and  sexism  are  not  a 
major  cause  of  people's  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  commission, 
says  Landau,  even  though  over 
half  of  those  interviewed  were 
members  of  visible  minorities. 

Landau  say  the  complaints 
division  is  not  useful,  because  it 


is  passive  and  has  little  impact 
on  citizens  complaints.  In  only 
5.3  per  cent  of  cases  did  the 
complaint  go  to  hearing,  she  said. 

But  Metro  police  spokesper- 
son Lisa  Hodgins  says  that  is  the 
resuh  of  preliminary  investiga- 
tion. 

"The  investigators  are  not 
there  to  lay  charges,  they  are 
there  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  the 
story,"  she  said. 
Hodgins   disagrees  with 
Landau's  study,  saying  that 
the  police  department  is  ex- 
tremely accessible  to  the 
public. 

"Gone  are  the  days  when 
the  police  were  a  cloistered, 
inaccessible  group,"  said 
Hodgins. 
The  best  way  to  improve  po- 
licing is  to  increase  the  number 
of  officers  on  the  force,  so  they 
are  more  involved  with  the  com- 
munities they  serve,  says 
Hodgins. 

The  lack  of  manpower  on  the 
police  force  makes  it  harder  for 
officers  to  address  everyone's 
concerns,  she  says. 

"There  are  460  residences  for 
every  officer  and  with  these  num- 
bers, it's  hard  for  officers  to 
know  everyone  in  their  beat." 


Innis  writing  experiment 

driven  by  demographics       Italian  studies  receives  cash  from  Italy 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Graffiti  on  the  rise  at  U  of  T 


Graffiti  is  on  the  rise  once  again,  says  campus 
police. 

According  to  Len  Paris,  staff  sergeant  of 
campus  police,  possible  gang-related  graffiti 
has  been  found  on  campus. 

"It  was  graffiti  that  wasn't  normally  seen 
around  campus  and  one  of  the  officers  thought  it 
might  be  gang-related." 

Paris  conceded  there  was  nothing  else  point- 
ing to  gang-related  activity  on  campus. 

But  Paris  says  that  since  January,  racist  and 
anti-racist  groups  have  been  waging  a  graffiti 
war  on  campus.  Anti-racist  graffiti  is  more 
frequently  found  than  racist,  says  Paris.  He 
attributes  this  to  the  battle  between  anti-racists 
and  neo-Nazis. 

"Whenever  issues  are  hot  you  start  to  see 
graffiti  appearing,"  said  Paris.  "I  guess  that's 
some  people's  way  of  getting  the  message  out 
when  they  are  displeased  with  something." 


Animal  rights  graffiti  artists  have  the  Medical 
Science  Building  as  their  favourite  target,  ac- 
cording to  Dimas  Medeiros,  manager  of  campus 
cleaning  and  caretaking. 

Medeiros  said  animal  rights  groups  have  been 
vandalizing  the  classrooms,  seminar  rooms, 
blackboards,  and  overhead  screens  in  opposition 
to  animal  experiments  on  campus. 

"We  know  there  is  a  group  that  is  targeting 
Medical  Science,"  says  Medeiros,  "but  we  don't 
know  exactly  who  they  are." 

Vandalism  and  its  clean  up  is  doing  consider- 
able damage  to  the  buildings,  he  says. 

"We  end  up  damaging  the  walls  when  using 
the  chemical  to  remove  graffiti.  That  means  the 
paint  will  come  off  and  we  end  up  scraping  the 
walls,"  said  Medeiros. 

Paris  said  Metro  Police  was  called  in  to  inves- 
tigate the  graffiti. 

Geoffrey  Kushnir 


BY  Susan  Guzzo 

In  an  experiment  designed  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  U  of  T's 
changing  demographics,  acourse 
at  Innis  College  is  combining 
students  who  have  a  solid  grasp 
of  English  with  those  for  whom 
English  is  a  second  language. 

The  program  is  a  response  to 
the  large  number  of  students  who 
are  still  learning  English,  or  "L2" 
students,  according  to  Innis  pro- 
fessor Roger  Riendeau.  He  said 
the  university  can  no  longer  ig- 
nore the  reality  of  its  diverse 
population. 

"The  essential  reality  is  one 
of  changing  demographics.  Now, 
more  than  half  the  students  are 
L2  or  are  estimated  to  be  L2  and 
this  raises  our  concern,"  said 
Riendeau. 

Previously,  when  the  number 
of  these  students  made  up  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  student 
population,  the  problem  could 
be  dealt  with  in  a  haphazard 
way,  says  Riendeau.  But  he  says 
this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

"What  we'  re  dealing  with  now 
is  essentially  a  problem  of  num- 
bers." 

This  problem,  says  Riendeau, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
experiment  he  is  conducting  at 
Innis. 

For  a  number  of  years 
Riendeau  has  taught  several  writ- 
ing courses  at  Innis.  They  dealt 
with  the  needs  of  English-speak- 
ing students  and  non-fluent  Eng- 
lish speakers  separately. 

One  second-year  Innis  course 
was  designed  specifically  for 
non-fluent  students,  as  a  means 
of  introducing  them  to  Canadian 
language  and  culture. 

Another  second-year  course 
called  the  Academic  Writing 
Process  was  also  designed  for 
students  who  had  proven  a  profi- 
ciency in  the  language.  This  es- 
say-writing course  often  ex- 
cluded students  until  they  had 
developed  higher  levels  of  pro- 
ficiency, said  Riendeau. 


Riendeau's  experiment  in- 
volves combining  students  from 
both  courses  into  one,  where  they 
learn  the  basics  together. 

"We  are  trying  to  examine, 
essentially,  when  does  language 
make  the  transition  from  L2  to 
LI,"  says  Riendeau.  "The  other 
question  is:  what  kinds  of  in- 
struction, what  kinds  of  support 
is  needed  to  foster  a  greater  inte- 
gration?" 

Riendeau  believes  instruction 
in  academic  writing  has  more  to 
do  with  structure,  organization 
and  argument,  than  grammar  and 
style. 

Given  proper  instruction,  stu- 
dents just  learning  English 
should  be  able  to  make  the  tran- 
sition in  the  new  combined  class, 
he  said. 

The  experiment  has  produced 
a  mixed  reaction  among  students. 

Karl  Czamecki,  who  is  just 
learning  English,  says  he  is  un- 
happy with  the  experiment. 

"I  wasn't  too  happy  about  it.  I 
felt  my  skills  were  good  enough 
for  the  first  course,  but  not 
enough  for  [the  essay-writing 
class.]  I  felt  it  would  be  too 
difficult,"  said  Czamecki. 

"I  also  think  that  [the  advanced 
students]  will  suffer  because  of 
me,  and  it  may  be  more  difficult 
for  me",  said  Czamecki. 

Students  are  concerned  about 
the  size  of  the  class.  The  com- 
bined class  will  be  double  the 
size  of  its  two  predecessors.  Stu- 
dents say  they  are  concerned  that 
others  may  be  uncomfortable 
speaking  out  in  a  larger  class. 

"The  socially  or  intellectually 
timid  will  suffer  in  a  class  that 
size,"  said  student  Robin  Lobb. 

Students  say  the  course  is 
needed  to  prepare  them  for  other 
university  courses. 

"I  know  I  am  a  bad  writer,  but 
I've  reached  the  stage  in  my 
education  where  1  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  a  bad  writer,"  said 
Lobb.  "[This]  will  radically  im- 
prove my  writing  skills." 

Czamecki  agreed. 


"After  being  in  Canada  for 
nearly  two  years,  my  English 
still  lacks  a  lot,  and  I  can't  im- 
prove it  on  my  own." 

Despite  some  of  its  imperfec- 
tions, Riendeau  defends  the  ex- 
periment and  its  objectives. 

"[We  need]  to  make  the  needs 
of  L2  students  a  mainstream  is- 
sue," he  said. 

"Not  because  of  altruistic  con- 
cerns, but  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  a  different  kind  of  uni- 
versity." 


BY  Catherine  Hunt 

The  Italian  government  has  given 
U  of  T  $132,000  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  professorship 
in  the  Italian  studies  department. 

The  money  will  be  used  to 
establish  a  fund  to  pay  for  visit- 
ing professors. 

"It  is  the  Italian  policy  to  open 
up  professorships  in  Italian  stud- 
ies outside  of  the  country,"  says 
Massimo  Ciavolella,  chair  of  the 
department. 

The  money  was  presented  to 


the  university  by  Italian  ambas- 
sador Andrea  Negrotto 
Cambiaso  at  a  ceremony  held  in 
September. 

U  of  T  has  the  largest  Italian 
studies  department  of  its  kind 
outside  of  Italy.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 2,000  undergradu- 
ate and  65  graduate  students. 
Approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  students  at  U  of  T  are  of 
Italian  heritage. 

Currently,  the  department  has 
22  professors,  18  teaching  as- 
sistants, and  offers  courses  at  all 


three  campuses,  says  Ciavolella. 

Many  people  at  U  of  T  are 
interested  in  studying  Italian 
because  they  have  an  Italian 
background,  said  Ciavolella. 

"At  least  half  a  million  people 
in  Toronto  are  of  Italian  descent 
and  many  of  these  people  are 
interested  in  leaming  about  their 
heritage,"  says  Ciavolella. 

People  are  also  leaming  Ital- 
ian for  business  reasons,  he  says, 
since  Italy  is  one  of  the  Group  of 
Seven  leading  industrialized  na- 
tions. 
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Increasing  brain  drug  found  to  iower  aicoiioi  intalce 


BY  Andrew  Lustig 

Increasing  the  brain's  level  of  dopamine 
can  reduce  voluntary  alcohol  intake  by 
as  much  as  60  per  cent,  a  U  of  T  re- 
searcher has  found. 

Jose  Lanca,  a  researcher  with  the 
departments  of  psychology  and  phar- 
macology, conducted  experiments  on 
rats  showing  that  increasing  the  activity 
of  the  dopamine  producing  system  dra- 
matically reduces  the  desire  for  alco- 
hol. 

When  alcohol  is  consumed,  the 
body's  dopamine  levels  tend  to  dip,  but 
quickly  revert  to  normal.  However,  when 
large  amounts  of  alcohol  are  consumed 
for  extended  periods  of  time,  the 
dopamine  system  becomes  desensitized 
and  suppresses  dopamine  production. 

By  increasing  the  level  of  dopamine, 
either  through  stimulating  dopamine 
production  or  using  the  drug  L-dopa, 
the  desire  for  alcohol  can  be  curbed, 
Lanca  found. 

Regulation  of  dopamine  is  presently 
used  in  the  treatment  of  Parkinson's 
disease  and  schizophrenia. 

Lanca's  experiments  were  conducted 
on  normal  rats,  in  contrast  to  previous 
studies  which  concenuated  on  rats  which 
were  biologically  predisposed  to  alco- 
holism. 

"In  this  study  animals  were  always 
faced  with  a  free  choice  between  alco- 
hol and  water,"  Lanca  said. 

By  giving  the  rats  the  option  of  choos- 
ing between  alcohol  and  water,  Lanca 
said  the  experiment  more  closely  re- 
flects "real  life"  situations. 

"People  don't  say  'I  became  alco- 
holic because  there  was  no  water 
around',"  he  said. 

According  to  Lan^a,  after  being  ex- 
posed to  alcohol,  some  of  the  rats  devel- 
oped a  definite  preference  for  alcohol 


over  water. 

Those  rats  were  then  given  one  of 
two  treatments.  Some  had  dopamine 
producing  cells  grafted  to  their  brains, 
while  the  others  were  given  L-dopa,  a 
biological  precursor  of  dopamine. 

Both  treatments  increased  the  activ- 
ity of  the  dopamine  producing  system, 
causing  the  animals  who  previously 
favoiued  alcohol  to  begin  opting  for 
water  again  and  dropping  their  alcohol 
consumption  by  up  to  60  per  cent. 


The  animals  subjected  to  the  cell 
grafting  treatment  had  still  not  regained 
their  taste  for  alcohol  nine  months  after 
the  surgery,  when  the  experiment  was 
concluded,  Lanca  said. 

He  added  that  the  results  should  also 
apply  to  humans,  however  he  was  quick 
to  caution  that  the  purpose  of  his  work 
is  not  to  invent  a  cure-all  for  alcohol- 
ism. 

'The  goal  of  the  work  is  not  to  find  a 
pill  which  will  make  alcoholism  disap- 


pear," Lanca  said. 

Rather,  the  treatments  evolving  from 
his  work  would  only  help  recovering 
alcoholics  in  conjunction  with  other 
forms  of  therapy. 

"Successful  treatment  would  likely 
occur  in  conjunction  with  counseling 
and  lifestyle  changes,"  he  said. 

Dopamine  treatment,  however,  is  not 
useful  in  treating  all  aspects  of  alcohol- 
ism, Lanca  said. 

"Factors  such  as  social,  professional 


and  genetic  considerations  cannot  be 
controlled  [by  dopamine  treatment]," 
he  said.  "However,  curbing  the  craving 
for  the  drug  will  certainly  help." 

Lanca  said  similar  approaches  could 
also  be  extended  to  the  treatment  of 
cocaine,  amphetamines  and  other  ad- 
dictive drugs. 

'The  basic  approach  can  be  applied 
to  the  treatment  of  other  drugs,"  he  said. 
'The  logic  will  be  the  same  but  the  tools 
may  be  different." 


Salmon  hatcheries  threat  to  natural  population 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
Versify  Staff 

Salmon  produced  in  fish  hatcheries  are 
creating  more  harm  than  good  in  efforts 
to  replenish  dwindling  fish  stocks,  a  U 
of  T  study  has  found. 

Salmon  raised  in  hatcheries  are  com- 
petitively inferior  and  threaten  the  ge- 
netic integrity  of  the  wild  population  as 
interbreeding  occurs,  said  Mart  Gross, 
the  U  of  T  zoologist  who  co-authored  of 
the  study. 

"We  could  be  killing  the  very  wild 
populations  we  are  trying  to  save,"  he 
said. 

Hatchery  salmon  were  found  to  be 
more  docile,  without  courtship  abili- 
ties, and  poor  providers  of  parental 
care. 

"Females  made  rudimentary  nests  at 
best,"  Gross  said.  "The  males  couldn't 
court  at  all." 

Males  experience  significantly  less 
breeding  success,  while  females  spawn 
fewer  of  their  eggs  than  wild  fish,  the 
study  found. 

Eggs  from  hatchery  salmon  have  also 
evolved  much  larger  than  would  natu- 
rally occur,  producing  a  suboptimal  egg. 


maladapted  for  breeding  in  the  wild. 

The  result.  Gross  said,  are  geneti- 
cally disadvantaged  fish  that  could  pose 
a  threat  to  the  salmon  population  as  a 
whole. 

"When  it  is  breeding  time,  they  inter- 
breed with  the  wild  population,  which 
would  genetically  pollute  the  wild  fish 
population." 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  changes. 
Gross  said,  is  fish  adapted  for  success  in 
hatcheries,  where  sperm  and  eggs  are 
removed  and  mixed  together  artificially 
instead  of  natural  breeding,  are  not 
adapted  to  successful  reproduction  in 
the  wild. 

Hatchery  salmon  also  undergo  de- 
velopmental changes  that  make  them 
disadvantaged  in  the  wild.  Gross  said. 

Salmon,  for  example,  raised  in  hatch- 
ery pools  instead  of  free  Howing  rivers 
have  smaller  tails  and  don't  develop 
muscles  as  strong  as  their  wild  counter- 
parts necessary  for  swimming  against 
the  current,  he  said. 

As  a  result,  hatchery  salmon  were 
also  found  to  die  of  heart  attacks,  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  strains  of  natural 
survival. 

Gross  speculates  that  the  current  Pa- 


Mart  Gross. 

cific  salmon  problem,  where  as  many 
as  two  million  salmon  have  "disap- 
peared" this  year  alone,  may  also  be 
partially  attributable  to  the  genetically 
disadvantaged  hatchery  salmon. 

Hatchery  fish,  he  said,  could  well  be 
deficient  in  their  honing  abilities  —  in 
essence,  unable  to  find  their  way  back 
to  their  spawning  grounds. 

The  solution  to  dealing  with  the  di- 
minishing fish  stocks,  he  said,  is  to 
practice  better  habitat  conservation  and 
enforce  fishing  harvest  regulations. 
Hatcheries  could  then  be  turned  into 
aquaculture  centres,  producing  fish 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 

solely  for  consumption. 

Gross'  study,  however,  may  have 
implications  beyond  just  fisheries. 

Zoos,  which  are  increasingly  chang- 
ing their  mandates  to  become  captive 
breeding  centres  for  endangered  spe- 
cies, and  conservation  authorities  may 
cause  similar  problems  to  natural 
populations  as  genetically  weaker  ani- 
mals are  released  into  the  wild.  Gross 
said. 

'The  same  phenomenon  as  with  the 
hatcheries  will  occur,"  he  said.  "And  it 
could  also  threaten  the  very  species 
they  are  trying  to  save." 
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How  to  save  the  world  on  your  summer  vacation 


BY  Jeff  BLU^a)ELL 
Varsity  Staff 

So  you  want  to  save  the  planet,  conserve  rainfor- 
ests, protect  endangered  species,  maybe  even  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer?  Well  you 
can.  Just  sign  up  here. 

The  most  frustrating  thing  about  working  for  a 
better  environment  is  the  lack  of  tangible  proof 
that  what  you  are  doing  is  really  helping. 
Each  week  I  dutifully  walk  my  recycling 
box  out  to  the  curb  and  my  tin  cans  and 
glass  bottles  disappear  by  the  time  I  return 
from  class.  But  I  aJways  wonder,  does  the 
white  truck  that  picks  up  the  blue  box 
really  go  somewhere  different  than  the 
yellow  truck  that  picks  up  my  green  bags 
docs?  Or  do  they  all  end  up  in  one  big  pile? 
Either  way  I  never  see  my  garbage  again. 

The  perception  that  environmental  prob- 
lems are  too  big  for  individuals  to  deal 
with  and  are  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernments and  large  corporations,  is  very 
common.  It  is  also  very  wrong. 

The  vast  majority  of  environmental 
groups  in  Canada  rely  on  volunteer  mem- 
bers. These  grassroots  operations  often 
produce  the  most  immediate  and  genuine 
results. 

Youth  Challenge  International  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  real  people  making  real 
improvements.  Staffed  almost  entirely  by 
volunteers,  they  undertake  development 
projects  in  Guyana,  Costa  Rica  and  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Over  three-quarters  of 
their  members  are  students,  according  to 
their  communications  director,  Greg 
Smith. 

YCI's  mandate  concerns  medical,  so- 
cial and  environmental  development.  Spe- 
cifically, they  "promote  young  people's 
active,  responsible,  and  continuing  par- 
ticipation in  the  issues  of  local  and  global 
development,"  said  Smith. 

The  combination  of  environmental  pro- 
tectionism and  development  may  seem 
incongruent  to  some,  but  it  underscores 
the  need  to  combine  them.  Cutting  down 
trees  in  a  rainforest  to  build  a  bridge,  may 
not  seem  environmentally  friendly,  but  if 
it  serves  to  reduce  erosion  of  the  ri  verbanks 
caused  by  people  launching  boats  or  wad- 
ing across,  and  limits  the  siltation  of  the 
river,  than  it  is  indeed  an  environmental 
improvement. 

"There  are  three  categories  of  projects," 
said  Smith.  "There's  community  develop- 
ment, which  usually  amounts  to  small 
scale  construction,  building  schools  or 
doing  renovations  on  hospitals.  We've 
even  built  a  small  bridge.  Another  cat- 
egory of  project  would  be  medical  or 
community  health.  We've  done  disease 
awareness  programs,  distribution  of  mos- 
quito nets  [to  help  stop  the  spread  of 
malaria],  and  worked  with  dentists  and 
eye  surgeons.  We  also  do  environmental 
and  scientific  research  projects,  usually  in 
conjunction  with  a  non-governmental 
agency  in  the  host  country  or  a  university 
or  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  We  supply 
the  manpower  for  people  doing  the  stud- 
ies." 

In  Costa  Rica,  these  projects  have  in- 
cluded population  studies  of  sea  turtles 
and  bats.  YCI  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Santa  Elena  Rainfor- 
est Reserve  in  CosU  Rica  in  1992. 

Chris  Hayward,  a  first  year  Innis  stu- 
dent, worked  in  the  Santa  Elena  highlands 
with  YCI  in  both  1992  and  1993.  He  refers 
to  the  six  weeks  he  spent  working  in  the 
cold,  muddy  and  damp  reserve,  as  the 
most  memorable  period  of  his  two  three-month 
stints  in  Costa  Rica. 

Consisting  of  over  three  hundred  hectares  of 
highland  rainforest,  the  Santa  Elena  Project  pro- 
tects the  habitat  of  hummingbirds,  tarantulas, 
howler  monkeys  and  quetzals  (a  rare  tropical  bird 
distantly  related  to  the  parrot).] 

YCI  had  30  volunteers  stationed  in  the  rainfor- 
est for  three  months  on  a  rotating  basis.  Their 
duties  included  clearing  a  1.4  kilometre  trail  and 


building  an  interpretation  centre.  This  was  done  in 
the  interest  of  attracting  foreign  tourists  and  scien- 
tists. 

These  eco-tourism  projects  arc  the  most  popu- 
lar and  efficient  means  of  protecting  forests  from 
becoming  agricultural  land.  The  money  brought  in 
by  visitors  means  the  forests  are  self-sustaining,  or 
even  profitable,  and  helps  to  insure  their  existence 
for  years  to  come. 


school  is  a  tremendous  advantage  for  a  community 
that  doesn't  have  a  lot  of  infrastructure  or  re- 
sources." 

YCI  attempts  to  respond  to  the  individual  needs 
of  each  community  they  visit. 

"In  one  village,  the  women  needed  a  place 
where  they  could  work,  do  some  crafts,  sew  clothes, 
and  also  where  they  could  bring  instructors  in  from 
the  bigger  cities  and  give  them  a  place  to  teach  and 
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Most  of  YCI's  projects  involve  minor  construc- 
tion jobs.  Project  Costa  Rica  HI  (December,  1993 
to  February,  1994)  completed  two  schools  with 
dining  rooms  and  one  health  clinic.  Hayward 
explains  it  is  important  to  build  dining  areas  into 
rural  Costa  Rican  schools. 

'They  fit  in  with  government  programs.  If  a 
school  has  a  dining  room  it  can  qualify  for  a  meal 
program  to  give  the  students  a  hot  meal  each  day. 
For  this  reason  having  a  dining  room  in  your 


a  place  to  stay."  said  Hayward. 

YCI  participants  worked  alongside  of  the  vil- 
lagers, learning  local  construction  techniques  such 
as  palm  thatching  and  the  making  of  sun-dried 
clay  bricks.  Together  they  completed  the  women's 
centre  in  five  weeks. 

Development  and  all  of  its  accompanying  evils 
are  coming  to  the  Third  World,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  These  Third  Worid  countries  also  are  the 
home  to  most  of  the  worid' s  remaining  undam- 


aged ecosystems.  Groups  like  YCI  are  insuring 
that  development  comes  in  a  measured  and  eco- 
friendly  manner. 

Enthusiasm,  adaptability  and  a  willingness  to 
commit  to  the  project  from  beginning  to  end  are 
essential  for  volunteers.  Each  participant  must  do 
fund  raising  prior  to  the  ten-week  field  project  and 
then  perform  100  hours  of  volunteer  work  in  their 
community  upon  their  return.  This  is  part  of  YCI's 
commitment  to  local  development.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  usually  at  least  an 
eight-month  endeavour. 

The  benefits  of  YCI  projects  are 
meant  to  be  threefold.  First,  in  the  host 
country  the  volunteers  serve  as  catalysts 
to  projects  needed  by  communities.  Sec- 
ond, upon  return  to  Canada,  the  volunteers 
bring  new  skills  and  often  new  perspec- 
tives on  our  consumer-driven  lifestyle, 
into  their  home  communities.  Third,  the 
volunteers  undergo  what  is  unanimously 
referred  to  as  the  most  difficult  and  re- 
warding experience  of  their  lives. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
for  people  considering  joining  YCI  to 
answer,  is  why  they  want  to  work  overseas 
when  so  much  needs  to  be  done  right  here 
in  Canada?.  For  those  with  a  more  domes- 
tic agenda  there  is  no  shortage  of  opportu- 
nities right  within  this  city. 

One  such  group  is  The  Really  Ef- 
fective Environmental  Solution  (TREES), 
founded  by  John  Cloud  in  1990.  It  offers 
an  opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  here  in  Metro  Toronto. 

Their  approach  is  wonderfully  sim- 
ple: they  plant  trees.  Using  indigenous 
species  of  trees  and  employing  organic 
systems  for  site  preparation,  they  plant 
trees  in  parks  or  along  riverbanks,  any- 
where they  are  needed  or  wanted.  Eleven 
thousand  saplings  will  be  planted  along 
the  Humber  river  system  as  part  of  TREES ' 
goal  of  28,000  units  around  the  Metro  area 
for  this  year. 

Any  level  of  conrunitment  is  ac- 
cepted, from  a  few  hours  of  planting  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  to  more  extensive  in- 
volvement in  fund-raising,  site  selection, 
or  answering  phones.  People  who  sign  up 
for  planting  sessions  are  given  basic  in- 
struction on  planting  (green  side  up),  and 
then  placed  in  groups  of  four  or  five.  Each 
group  is  responsible  for  one  step  in  the 
process:  digging  holes,  setting  up  the  trees 
and  filling  the  holes  with  dirt  and  wood 
chips,  or  setting  up  temporary  protective 
fences.  There  are  jobs  for  any  level  of 
fitness  or  age.  Just  bring  your  own  gloves 
and  boots. 

The  autumn  planting  season  runs 
from  the  beginning  of  October  until  the 
groimd  is  frozen  in  December.  The  spring 
planting  season  runs  for  six  to  eight  weeks 
starting  in  March. 

The  projects  do  more  than  simply 
beautify  the  city.  The  young,  growing 
trees  are  major  absorbers  of  carbon  diox- 
ide. 

"We're  still  cranking  out  about 
600  million  tons  of  excess  carbon  dioxide 
a  year,"  explains  Cloud,  "and  that  trans- 
lates into  approximately  600  million  acres 
of  trees  [to  absorb  it].  We  can  do  a  lot  as 
far  as  fuel  efficiency  is  concerned  but  we 
really  need  to  think  about  the  destabilized 
weather  patterns  caused  by  the  global 
warming.  People  think  that  it  is  a  gener- 
ally a  gradual  increase ...  but  that's  totally 
erroneous.  What  it  does  is  cause  a  radical 
destabilization  of  the  weather  patterns." 

For  this  reason,  TREES  uses  hard- 
wood species  whenever  possible,  as  they 
store  more  carbon  than  softwood  trees  do.  This  is 
typical  of  TREES'  approach  to  everything,  doing 
small,  practical  things  to  make  real  improvements 
in  the  face  of  enormous  problems. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  facing  the  worid  today  is  environ- 
mental degradation.  But  much  like  the  nuclear 
threat  of  last  decade,  it  often  appears  too  big  and 
too  far  away  for  mere  individuals  to  deal  with.  It 
is  not. 
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Clear-cutting  comes  to  Toronto 


BY  David  Robbbss 
Varsity  Staff 

Clayoquot  Sound  is  not  so  far 
away. 

Clayoquot  Sound,  one  of  the 
largest  areas  of  coastal  temper- 
ate rainforests  left  in  the  world, 
is  located  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Co- 
lumbia. In  April,  1993,  the  B.C. 
government  announced  that  it 
would  allow  two  thirds  of 
Clayoquot  Sound's  forests  to  be 
clearcut  by  large  foresuy  com- 
panies. 

MacMillan  Bloedel,  Canada's 
largest  logging  company 
clearcutting  in  the  sound,  was 
granted  the  largest  licence  to 
remove  wood  from  the  old 
growth  forests. 

Prior  to  issuing  the  logging 
conu-acts,  the  B.C.  government 
conducted  no  biological  inven- 
tories of  the  area,  despite  the 
fact  that  preliminary  studies  have 
revealed  that  the  area  is  critical 
habitat  for  a  number  of  rare  and 
threatened  species.  The  govern- 
ment also  failed  to  consult  with 
the  Nuu-chah-nulth,  the  native 
group  that  claims  all  of 
Clayoquot  Sound  as  their  terri- 
tory, over  government  plans  to 
allow  extensive  clearcut  logging 
throughout  the  region. 

The  public  outcry  that  fol- 
lowed the  B.C.  government's 
Clayoquot  decision  led  to  the 
largest  civil  disobedience  in 
Canadian  history  in  the  summer 


of  1993.  Over  850  people  were 
arrested  for  defying  a  court  in- 
junction issued  to  MacMillan 
Bloedel  that  sought  to  keep  any- 
one from  interfering  with  the 
company's  business. 

People  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  other  countries,  made 
the  trip  to  Clayoquot  Sound. 
Many  of  them  were  students  from 
U  of  T.  They  say  the  distance 
travelled  was  not  so  vast: 
clearcutting  made  them  do  it. 

Anita  Kranjc,  a  PhD  student 
in  political  science,  is  one  U  of  T 
student  who  went  to  Clayoquot 
Sound.  She  is  writing  her  doc- 
torale  on  the  impact  of  radical 
ecological  ideas  and  movements 
in  world  politics.  One  of  her 
case  studies  is  the  forest  sector, 
a  topic  she  formulated  after  mak- 
ing the  trip. 

"What  interests  me  is  the  in- 
ternational dimension  of  the 
Clayoquot  struggle,"  says 
Kranjc. 

"Whether  it's  going  to  Eu- 
rope and  promoting  boycotts  that 
hit  corporations  in  their  pocket- 
books  or  in  the  case  of  the  UN 
Biodiversity  Convention — the 
issue  is  one  of  international  con- 
cern." 

Andy  Holmbcrg,  a  fourth-year 
ecology  student,  had  more  per- 
sonal reasons  for  going.  He  spent 
part  of  the  summer  trail-build- 
ing in  the  sound. 

"What  I  saw  in  Clayoquot 
Sound  was  heaven.  I  walked  for 
kilometres  along  the  Clayoquot 


River,"  said  Holmberg. 

"But  where  I  was  walking  was 
flagged  for  a  logging  road.  It 
could  already  be  clearcut.  After 
having  lived  in  that  forest  for  a 
while,  it's  no  longer  an  abstract 
issue.  It's  wrong  to  destroy  that 
much  beauty." 

Clearcutting  is  touted  by  log- 
ging companies  as  the  most  eco- 
nomically efficient  way  to  log, 
but  its  ecological  and  economic 
impact  is  devastating.  Elliot 
Norse,  chief  scientist  for  the  U.S. 
Centre  for  Marine  Conservation, 
says  that  clearcutting's  impact 
on  biodiversity  is  disastrous. 

"The  forests  in  North-western 
North  America  along  the  coast 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  have 
very  high  structural  complex- 
ity," Norse  testified  to  the  fed- 
eral Standing  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  last  April. 

"Clearcutting  eliminates 
nearly  all  of  that  structural  com- 
plexity and  drastically  alters  the 
habitat  for  organisms  that  live 
there.  Clearcutting  eliminates  the 
living  trees,  it  eliminates  much 
of  the  understorey  vegetation  and 
the  ground-covering  vegetation 
[and]  it  eliminates  the  standing 
dead  trees." 

Increased  mechanization  of 
logging  and  milling  practices 
also  puts  people  out  of  work. 
Clearcutting  has  allowed  log- 
ging companies  to  cut  more  with 
less  workers,  which  boosts  pri- 
vate profits  but  damages  local 
economic  sustainability. 


Alone  in  a  B.C.  clear-cut:  one  acre  every  12  seconds. 


(Eric  Squair) 
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Activists  protesting  in  Toronto:  "It's  wrong  to  destroy  that  much  beauty." 

(Rodger  LevesqueA/S) 


Industrial  forestry  is  a  major 
dis-employer  in  B.C.  Mechani- 
zation of  both  logging  and  mill- 
ing practices  has  led  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  lay-offs, 
while  the  actual  volume  of  wood 
cut  has  increased. 

"Clearcutting  has  been  the 
norm  for  a  long  time,  because 
the  industry  says  it's  the  most 
effective,  efficient,  economic 
way,"  says  Gurpreet  Karir,  a  U 
of  T  environmental  studies 
graduate. 

Karir  was  active  last  year  in 
the  Toronto-based  Clayoquot 
Sound  Action  Network,  a  group 
that  organized  support  protests 
and  educational  events. 

Karir  argues  that  the  industry 
is  locked  into  clearcutting  be- 
cause of  all  the  money  and  effort 
put  into  increasing  technology. 
She  sees  job-intensive 
ccoforestry  as  a  much  more  sus- 
tainable alternative. 

"Small-scale  industry,  such  as 
ecoforesiry.  means  small  com- 
munities sustaining  themselves, 
not  getting  contracts  from  big 
corporations  and  cutting  every- 
thmg  down.  Local  communities 
have  a  vested  interest  because 
it's  their  resource,  their  liveli- 
hcxxl,  their  life,"  says  Karir. 

The  B.C.  forest  industry  has 
lost  24,000 jobs  since  1 98 1 .  Less 
than  two  per  cent  of  these  can  be 
attributed  to  environmental  pro- 
tection measures.  In  1960.  each 
1,000  cubic  metres  of  wood 


logged  generated  two  jobs.  By 
1987,  the  figure  had  fallen  to  0.9 
jobs  per  1,000  cubic  metres, 
lower  than  the  number  of  jobs 
generated  per  in  the  US. 

Further,  over  the  last  30  years, 
the  amount  of  forest  cut  annu- 
ally has  more  than  tripled. 

As  Holmberg  says,  this  means 
there  are  less  people  employed 
cutting  down  more  trees  with 
bigger  machines. 

The  situation  across  Canada 
is  not  much  better.  Every  year, 
almost  one  million  hectares  of 
forest  is  lost  to  clearcutting,  ap- 
proximately one  acre  every  12 
seconds. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  all  logging 
in  Canada  is  done  by  clearcutting. 
Clearcutting  is  the  methcxl  pre- 
ferred by  large  corporations  for 
short-term  profits.  And  that's  the 
bottom  line. 

But  many  groups  arc  saying 
that  there  are  alternatives  to 
clearcutting.  Greenpeace,  for 
one,  is  promoting  "ecoforestry", 
which  extracts  timber  form  the 
forests  without  cutting  them  bare. 
By  using  selective  logging — 
carefully  examining  the  balance 
of  the  forest  and  then  choosing 
which  trees  to  cut  down— com- 
munities can  ensure  long-term 
economic  and  ecological  health. 

"Ecoforestry"  represents  a 
shift  away  from  the  export  of 
raw  logs  and  rough  lumber  to 
more  liKal  value-added  process- 
ing and  manufacturing  of  wood 


products.  For  Greenpeace,  it  also 
entails  certain  criteria  that  must 
be  met.  Ecoforestry  products 
must  be:  clearcut-free,  chemi- 
cal-free, land  dispute-free,  and 
free  of  fibre  derived  from  forests 
containing  threatened  species. 

Greenpeace  is  working  inter- 
nationally in  this  endeavour,  and 
has  found  buyers  in  Europe  who 
have  staled  they  will  not  pur- 
chase wood  products  from 
clearcutting  operations.  Last  De- 
cember, three  of  the  largest  pub- 
lishing companies  and  one  of  the 
largest  mail-order  catalogue 
manufacturers  in  Germany  slated 
in  a  joint  letter  that  they  will  buy 
clearcut-free  products  when 
available. 

The  search  for  similar  Cana- 
dian buyers  is  on.  Grecnpeaccis 
currently  encouraging  large  us- 
ers of  wood  and  paper  products, 
such  as  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education,  to  pledge  they  will 
switch  to  clearcut-free  products 
when  they  become  available. 

Is  U  of  T  next?  Students  can 
start  U  of  T  on  the  ecoforestry 
path  by  demanding  that  their 
departments  or  faculties  also  sign 
letters  stating  their  intention  to 
buy  their  paper  products  from 
companies  with  no-clearcutting 
policies. 

Ecoforesiry,  the  old  saying 
goes,  starts  in  large  institutions 
as  well  as  in  the  forest.  Clayoquot 
Sound  is  not  so  far  from  St. 
George  Street  as  one  would  think. 
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Clayoquot  Sounds  yes^  but  whaf  s 
going  on  in  Ontario  forests? 


BY  S.  Justine  Wilson 

While  the  fate  of  Clayoqout  Sound  is 
being  decided  over  the  tears  and  rage  of 
activists,  our  own  backyard  is,  sadly, 
almost  ignored.  The  media  has  had  a 
field  day  probing  the  trauma  in  British 
Columbia,  while  Ontario  forests  are 
quietly  forgotten. 

While  everyone  has  heard  about  the 
arrests  of  activists  on  the  West  Coast, 
few  people  know  about  the  future  of 
Ontario's  forests  is  being  decided  in  our 
legislature  this  fall. 

Manavi  Handa,  environmental  co- 
ordinator of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  says  issues  concerning 
Ontario  forestry  are  of  similar  impor- 
tance to  those  in  B.C.,  but  are  not  get- 
ting the  same  attention. 

"A  lot  of  stuff  is  happening  around 
Clayoquot,"  says  Handa.  "But  mean- 
while Ontario's  Crown  Forest 
Sustainability  Act  is  quietly  going 
through  here  without  many  people  hear- 
ing about  it." 

Bill  171,  the  proposed  Crown  Forest 
Sustainability  Act,  is  intended  to  re- 
place the  old  Crown  Timber  Act,  which 
regulated  logging  in  the  province. 

The  old  act  was  widely  criticized  for 
treating  trees  as  an  economic  resource, 
not  as  the  lynchpin  of  ecosystems.  Now 
environmentalists  claim  the  new  bill  is 
also  industry  friendly,  that  it  was  cre- 
ated with  indusuy  solely  in  mind.  Even 
the  catchy  title  uses  the  word  sustain- 
able loosely,  they  say,  and  little  is  clear 
about  the  bill's  objectives. 

The  issue  goes  beyond  a  vaguely 
worded  piece  of  legislation.  At  stake  is 
the  larger  is- 
sue of  what 
exactly  sus- 
tainable for- 
estry is,  and 
how  do  we  in 
Ontario  man- 
age forests  so 
that  they  last? 

Now  about 
to  face  its 
third  reading 
in  the 
upcoming 
session  of  the  Ontario  legislature,  am- 
biguities aren't  the  only  problem  with 
the  bill.  Conservationists,  aboriginal 
groups  and  pro-logging  groups  alike 
are  also  upset  that  many  interest  group 
committee  reports  outlining  questions 
and  concerns  about  the  legislation  have 
been  ignored.  As  well,  they  say  the 
proposed  act  will  do  nothing  to  change 
the  status  quo  of  forestry  practices  in 
Ontario. 

Specifically,  environmentalists  are 
criticizing  the  proposed  bill  for  its  lack 
of  definition  of  sustainability,  the  ex- 
clusion of  previously  approved  reports 
regarding  forestry,  its  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge the  need  for  the  protection 
of  new  areas  and  native  land  claims. 

Activists  also  complain  that  the  bill 
gives  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
sole  decision-making  powers  on  for- 
estry matters,  excludes  the  need  of  en- 
vironmental audits  before  logging,  and 
the  lack  of  requirements  for  regenera- 
tion-planning of  all  forests  before  they 
are  logged. 

Tim  Gray,  a  researcher  for  Wildlands 
League,  a  chapter  of  the  Canadian  Parks 
and  Wilderness  Society,  is  one  environ- 


All  of  On  ta  rio 's  public 
forests  have  been  as- 
signed to  logging.  Every- 
thing belov\^  Timmins 
could  be  swallowed  up 
and  disappear. 


mentalist  who  questions  the  bill.  He 
says  the  government  shouldn't  pass  a 
bill  on  forest  sustainability  without  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  "sustainability" 
will  mean. 

"Currently  the  act  does  not  define, 
nor  make  reference  to  a  definition  of 
forest  sustainability,"  says  Gray.  "It  is 
almost  unthinkable  that  an  act,  titled  as 
this  one  is,  and  dealing  with  a  biological 
entity  such  as  forests,  could  become 
law  without  such  a  definition." 

David  Puttock,  a  forestry  professor 
at  U  of  T,  agrees  that  the  bill  is  vague. 

"Obviously,  if  you  are  going  to  talk 
about  sustainable  forestry,  you  have  to 
somehow  define  what  you  mean  by  it," 
says  Puttock.  "To  manage  something 
on  a  sustainable  basis  you  first  have  to 
have  something  to  measure  it  against. 
In  other  words,  what  are  the  criteria?" 

Paul  Aird,  another  prof  in  the  same 
department,  agrees. 

"The  act  did  not  define  sustainability, 
and  thus  it  was  the  one  point  most 
people  picked  up  on.  Virtually  every 
other  act  has  a  whole  section  of  defini- 
tions," says  Aird. 

Many  individuals  and  groups  who 
have  participated  in  the  recent  public 
hearings  say  the  government  asked  for 
input  from  all  the  interested  parties, 
then  ignored  what  they  received. 

Members  of  environmental  interest 
groups  wonder  why  previous  the  results 
of  these  consultations  seem  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  Bill. 

"A  lot  of  time  and  energy  was  put 
into  multi-sector  committees  such  as 
the  Forest  Policy  Panel,  Old  Growth 
Forest  Report,  and  the  Wildlife  Strat- 
egy to  reach 
consensus 
and  develop 
reports. 
Nothing  has 
really  hap- 
pened yet," 
says  Win- 
ter. 

"The 
Wildlife 
Suategy  de- 
veloped a 
comprehen- 
sive report  that  has  been  virtually  ig- 
nored. The  Minister  [of  Natural  Re- 
sources Howard  Hampton]  says  he 
doesn't  have  time  to  consider  this,  so  it 
hasn't  been  incorporated  into  the  manual 
or  act." 

"The  principles  of  forest 
sustainability,  included  in  the  Policy 
Framework  for  Sustainable  Forests  and 
approved  by  the  Ontario  Cabinet,  are 
not  included  in  the  act,  contrary  to 
previous  public  commitments.  The 
Minister  said  he  would  introduce  new 
legislation  for  Crown  forests  based  on 
the  principles  found  in  this  framework," 
says  Gray. 

Even  pro-logging  groups  say  the  min- 
istry is  ignoring  the  process  of  consul- 
tation it  initiated.  Martin  Kaiser,  policy 
advisor  for  the  Ontario  Forest  Indus- 
tries Association,  says  their  input  was 
left  out  as  well. 

"The  diversity  document,  an  inde- 
pendent panel  developed  over  a  year 
with  input  from  many  different  groups, 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  underiy- 
ing  themes  to  the  Act.  But  it  hasn't  been 
incorporated,"  he  says. 

Chris  Winter  of  the  Conservation 


Council  of  Ontario  says  the  ministry 
has  been  rushing  to  get  this  bill  passed. 

"[It  was]  too  much  in  too  little  time," 
he  explains.  'They  were  trying  to  boil 
down  the  whole  idea  of  sustainability 
into  two  months." 

Tim  Gray  of  the  Wildlands  League 
agrees.  "It's  ironic  that  they're  shoving 
through  legislation  that  hasn't  been  re- 
vised for  over  20  years  without  anyone 
looking  at  it." 

Aird  says  the  province's  forestry  ex- 
perts feel  left  out. 

"Many  other  pieces  of  legislation 
have  been  shown  to  a  whole  lot  of 
people  before  it's  debated  in  the  house 
or  presented  in  the  first  and  second 
reading.  It  looks  as  if  they've  skipped 
this  step,  gone  through  the  first  and 
second  reading  and  then  said  'what  do 
you  think  of  it?'"  says  Aird. 

Pro-logging  groups  agree  the  legisla- 
tion is  going  through  too  fast.  Kaiser 
says  loggers  feel  left  out  of  the  process, 
too. 

"The  legislation  was  introduced  for 
the  first  reading  without  anyone  seeing 
it,  and  there  has  been  little  opportunity 
for  involvement  in  developing  the  Act." 

Kaiser  says  loggers  need  a  bill  with  a 
workable  definition  that  tells  them  what 
practices  would  entail  sustainable  for- 
estry. "Clear  measurement  must  be  out- 
lined so  that  industry  and  government 
alike  know  what  the  rules  are.  Such 
measures  are  not  a  part  of  the  bill  as  it 
stands  now,"  he  says. 

While  loggers  are  confused  about 
what  the  government  will  expect  of 
them  under  the  new  legislation,  native 
and  environmental  activists  are  out- 
raged. Alan  Roy,  a  representative  of  the 
Union  of  Ontario  Indians,  says  the  bill 
is  clearly  pro-industry.  "The  Act  was 
drafted  with  industry  in  mind,  strictly  a 
timber-use  approach." 

The  Conservation  Council's  Winter 
says  the  act  has  changed  little  from  the 
one  it's  supposed  to  replace. 

"It's  ironic  that  they're  taking  timber 
management  principles  from  the  previ- 
ous [legislation],  and  using  them  in 
sustainable  forestry  management,"  says 
Winter.  "Environmental  groups  had 
argued  that  the  focus  was  on  forest 
management  rather  than  timber  man- 
agement." 

But  Rosemary  Hnatiuk,  a  spokesper- 
son for  the  forest  ministry,  says  her 
ministry  has  made  big  changes  in  the 
proposed  legislative  act  from  the  old 
Crown  Timber  Act. 

"The  old  act  sees  forest  as  timber. 
The  new  Act  is  saying  'no,  not  good 
enough,  we  have  to  bring  back  the  whole 
ecosystem,'"  says  Hnatiuk. 

However,  Alan  Roy,  of  the  Ontario 
Union  of  Indians,  disagrees.  He  says 
very  little  appears  to  have  changed. 

"What  good  is  new  legislation  if  it 
isn't  changing  something?  The  act  is 
simply  window-dressing.  It  isn't  de- 
signed to  upset  the  status  quo,  it's  only 
designed  to  make  the  status  quo  ac- 
countable," says  Roy. 

One  possibly  positive  change  in  the 
proposed  legislation  is  that  the  govern- 
ment is  giving  the  responsibility  of 
forest  regeneration  to  industry.  This 
move  is  welcomed  by  both  environ- 
mental groups  and  industry.  But  they 
also  say  the  rules  and  system  for  regen- 
eration seem  vague  and  confusing.  En- 
vironmentalists say  there  could  be  prob- 
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lems  in  future  enforcement. 

According  to  Gray,  the  Wildlands 
League  applauds  the  government's  de- 
cision to  transfer  regeneration  respon- 
sibility to  industry,  but  questions 
whether  or  not  industry  will  be  up  to  the 
challenge  or  conunitment. 

"Making  large  companies  responsi- 
ble for  regeneration  is  good,  but  legis- 
lation doesn't  exist  to  enforce  regenera- 
tion and  makes  it  difficult  for  environ- 
mentalists to  challenge. 

Historically, industry  neverpaid.  This 
act  may  change  that,  but  there  are  no 
legal  requirements  or  standards  estab- 
lished for  what  is  needed  for  regenera- 
tion. 

"For  example,  they  don't  have  to 
regenerate  the  same  species  originally 
found  on  a  site,"  explains  Gray. 

But  Hnatiuk  says  getting  logging 
companies  to  plant  the  trees  will  lead  to 
increased  sustainability. 

"The  funds  collected  through 
stumpage  fees  will  go  directly,  and 
specifically  for  regeneration,"  explains 
Hnatiuk. 

"Previously,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
funds  because  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  competes  with  the  other  min- 
istries for  its  budget,  and  regeneration 
doesn't  have  an  immediate  impact  or 
result,"  she  continues. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  how  land 
will  be  set  aside  for  protection  and 
native  land  claim  settlements. 

"The  current  wording  of  the  act  ap- 
pears to  constrain  the  ability  of  the 
Ontario  government  to  settle  aboriginal 
land  claims,  create  new  protected  areas 
or  recreational  reserves,  or  to  designate 
Crown  land  for  other  non-timber  pur- 
poses," says  Gray. 

"Plans  cannot  be  made  for  protection 
or  for  other  non-logging  purposes  in 
areas  were  logging  licences  have  been 
signed.  Currently  virtually  all  of  On- 
tario's public  productive  forests  have 
been  assigned  to  logging.  Everything 
below  Timmins  could  be  swallowed  up 
and  disappear  in  less  than  five  years." 

A  final  important  issue  is  how  for- 
estry management  and  operations  will 
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be  monitored.  Who  or  what  will  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  loggers? 

"Although  public  statements  made 
by  the  Minister  said  independent  audits 
of  government  and  forest  industries 
would  be  included  in  the  legislation,  it 
has  not  happened,"  says  Gray. 

Professor  Aird  agrees. 

"There  is  a  need  for  independent 
analysis  of  Ontario' s  forests,"  says  Aird. 

According  to  the  act,  audits  will  be 
done  from  time  to  time,  whereas  Aird 
believes  there  should  be  annual  inde- 
pendent audits  on  the  status  of  the  for- 
ests. 

However,  through  all  the  criticisms, 
there  is  some  optimism  among  involved 
individuals  and  groups. 

"I  think  the  thrust  is  in  the  right 
direction,"  says  Aird.  "Everyone  agrees 
that  we  should  go  ahead  and  create  a 
new  act.  We  should  support  changing 
this  [legislature]  to  the  point  where  it  is 
acceptable." 

U  of  T's  Puttock  feels  this  proposed 
legislation  will  advance  Ontario  along 
the  road  to  full  sustainable  forestry. 

'The  old  Crown  Timber  Act  is  now 
over  20  years  old,  and  is  outdated.  It 
essentially  treated  forests  as  a  source  of 
timber,  and  as  the  only  value  that  was 
worth  managing,"  says  Puttock. 

"My  sense  is  this  is  a  step  forward. 
It's  important  to  have  that  kind  of  leg- 
islation in  place.  But  I  still  think  we've 
got  farther  to  go  'til  we  can  say  we're 
really  managing  our  forests  on  a  sus- 
tainable basis,"  continues  Puttock. 

Winter  says  the  Conservation  Coun- 
cil of  Ontario  welcomes  the  opportu- 
nity for  change  in  the  act,  but  still 
questions  the  tactics  of  the  government. 

"There  is  a  will  to  change  in  the 
ministry  but  it's  difficult  to  turn  around 
the  whole  bureaucracy,  and  it  can't  be 
done  in  two  months,"  he  says. 

"We  have  a  great  act  here,"  says 
Hnatiuk,  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources.  "As  a  package,  we 
feel  it  will  ensure  we  have  forests  in  the 
future." 

"We  just  won't  have  a  forestry  sector 
if  we  can't  sustain  them." 
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How  does  U  of  T  measure  up? 

Our  commitment  to  the  4R's:  reduce,  reuse,  recycle,  rethink 


by  tifany  johnsen  and 
Suzanne  Lozynsky 

By  now,  the  sight  of  a  blue  re- 
ceptacle is  familiar  to  most  of 
the  students  at  U  of  T.  In  fact, 
most  of  us  probably  recycle  with- 
out even  thinking  about  it. 

The  widespread  acceptance  of 
the  recycling  status  quo  seems  a 
definite  indication  of  the  high 
level  of  environmental  aware- 
ness at  the  St.  George  campus. 
But  the  question  remains:  are  we 
as  environmentally  sound  as  we 
claim  to  be?  Is  the  performance 
of  the  recycling  program  up  to 
par  and  how  effective  are  the 
recycling  programs  in  place? 

Our  recycling  program  should 
be  one  that  the  university  com- 
munity can  depend  on.  But  it  is 
not  one  which  should  be  taken 
for  granted. 

Rest  assured,  the  University 
of  Toronto  does  have  something 
to  shout  about  in  its  record  of 
environmental  achievements, 
and  its  commitment  to  recycling 
in  particular.  U  of  T  is  the  first 
university  in  Canada  to  adopt  an 
environmental  protection  policy. 

In  1989,  the  Facilities  and 
Services  division  of  U  of  T 
formed  the  Waste  Reduction 
Advisory  Group  to  promote  the 
"four  R"  principles:  Reduce, 
Reuse,  Recycle,  and  Rethink. 

The  group  has  270  volunteer 
environmental  coordinators  who 
act  as  a  liaison  between  the  Of- 
fice of  Waste  Management  and 
the  rest  of  campus.  Its  aim  is  to 
reduce,  reuse,  and  recycle  as 
many  materials  as  possible.  For 
instance,  the  Swap  Shop  in  the 


South  Borden  Building  has  been 
established  to  collect  furniture 
or  office  equipment  that  can  be 
reused. 

In  addition,  information  on 
the  four  R's  finds  its  way  into 
pamphlets,  frosh  kits,  and  news- 
paper ads. 

Barbara  Scharfer,  recycling 
coordinator  for  Facilities  and 
Services  at  U  of  T,  believes  the 
university  is  well  on  its  way  to 
being  environmentally  sound. 

"Recycling    is  mmm^ 
very     well  en- 
trenched in  the  uni- 
versity now,"  says 
Scharfer.  _ 

The  creation  of  ~; 
the  environmental 
protection  advisory 
committee,  which 
consists  of  admin- 
istrative staff,  aca- 
demic, and  student 
groups,  is  another 
step  in  the  direction 
of  environmental 
awareness. 

Comparative  fig- 
ures indicate  that 
waste  diversion  and 
the  university's 
commitment  to  the 
environmental  cause  are  one  of 
UofT's  claims  to  fame.  In  1991, 
six  metric  tonnes  of  waste  were 
removed  from  the  St.  George 
campus  alone  everyday.  In  1993, 
this  figure  was  cut  approximately 
in  half. 

And  rest  assured,  all  of  this 
environmental  activity  has  not 
gone  unnoticed. 

U  of  T  won  the  Recycling 
Council  of  Ontario's  Waste 


Minimization  Award  in  the  cat- 
egory of  'Outstanding  Institu- 
tion.' The  university  received 
the  award  this  year  for  its  efforts 
in  1993  in  a  province-wide  com- 
petition. 

According  to  John  Hanson  of 
the  Recycling  Council  of  On- 
tario, what  U  of  T  has  done  in  the 
way  of  recycling  and  reducing  is 
impressive. 

"The  University  of  Toronto 
has  implemented  one  of  the  best 


ently  fall  in  the  category  of  recy- 
cled paper  products. Because 
paper  towels  represent  a  large 
part  of  the  waste  stream,  Schaefer 
would  like  to  see  them  investi- 
gated as  a  recycling  possibility. 

Other  proposed  initiatives  in- 
clude reducing  salt  use  on  our 
winter  roads  and  sidewalks,  and 
the  implementation  of 
composting  procedures  campus- 
wide. 

To  date,  there  are  only  three 


U  of  T  pop  can  bin:  Are  paper  towels  next? 

recycling  programs  with  regards  buildings 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 
participating 


to  the  number  of  materials  it 
handles." 

With  all  this  lavish  praise  and 
recognition,  it  would  appear  hard 
to  not  rest  on  one's  laurels,  but 
the  university  has  already  moved 
forward  with  future  program 
goals. 

Of  particular  interest  to 
Schaefer  is  the  waste  generated 
by  paper Mwcis  that  do  not  pres- 


in 

composting  all  organics.  Al- 
though a  large  undenaking  that 
must  be  done  gradually,  three  of 
our  campus  cafeterias  do  it  suc- 
cessfully. 

Innis  College  was  the  first  to 
adopt  the  program,  but  its  effec- 
tiveness is  largely  due  to  its  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  organic 
waste.  Other  cafeterias  are  on  a 
'swill  pn.)gram.'  While  it  does 


not  capture  the  same  amount  of 
organic  waste  as  the  composting 
programs,  it  is  still  a  means  of 
diverting  waste. 

Michael  Burton  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Coalition  at  U  of  T,  a 
student  organization  instrumen- 
tal in  the  genesis  of  the  recycling 
program  at  U  of  T,  feels  strongly 
that  the  Facilities  and  Services 
people  are  doing  a  good  job. 
They  have  expemded  its  scope, 
but  he  expresses  one  concern. 

"Because  the 
program  began  with 
bins  at  SAC  and  the 
residences,  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  U 
of  T  [administra- 
tion] taking  over  is 
a  decrease  in  stu- 
B8  dent  involvement." 
^  Outside  of  toss- 
ing the  required 
materials  into  the 
proper  bins,  the  U 
ofT  community  has 
little  to  do  with  the 
actual  processes  be- 
hind recycling.  But, 
according  to 
Burton,  people 
should  be  more  in- 
formed where 
"things  end  up"  after  they  are 
fiung  into  recycling  bins  on  cam- 
pus, since  that  is  also  important. 

Burton  also  voices  a  concern 
over  people  still  using  environ- 
mentally hazardous  products 
simply  because  there  is  now  an 
option  to  recycle.  For  instance, 
some  now  believe  that  recycling 
styrofoam  makes  its  use  accept- 
able. It  doesn't,  says  Burton. 
Sarah  Pashagumskum,  a 


fourth-year  English  student  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  university 
residences,  is  pleased  with  the 
recycling  efforts  on  campus  and 
in  the  residences  in  particular. 

"One  of  the  good  things  about 
living  in  residence  is  that  there 
are  the  main  recycling  bins  and 
the  blue  bags  for  each  individual 
apartment,"  she  comments. 

About  whether  or  not  recy- 
cling is  a  concious  effort  on  her 
part,  she  says,  "I  guess  recycling 
has  become  a  pan  of  most  peo- 
ple'  s  routines  and  they  don '  t  even 
think  about  it  anymore." 

A  common  complaint  on  cam- 
pus is  that  high  traffic  areas  al- 
ways have  overflowing  recycling 
bins.  As  much  as  we  want  to 
recycle,  carrying  an  empty  can 
of  coke  six  blocks  is  not  always 
an  appealing  option. 

Students  complain  that  the 
bins,  especially  outside  of  Sidney 
Smith  Hall,  are  always  full.  There 
should  be  larger  recycling  re- 
ceptacles where  there  is  a  greater 
fiux  of  students,  many  say. 

The  success  of  any  program 
requires  education.  Information 
pertaining  to  recycling  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  prevent  garbage 
from  being  thrown  into  the  recy- 
cling receptacles.  Garbage 
causes  contamination  to 
recyclables,  so  be  cautious. 

Also,  due  to  the  high  turnover 
rate  of  students  at  any  univer- 
sity, especially  one  the  size  of  U 
of  T,  constant  publicity  is  re- 
quired to  inform  students  of  the 
recycling  programs  available  on 
campus.  Tedious  as  this  job  may 
seem,  it  can  be  argued  that  it  is 
the  only  way  to  reduce  waste. 


Boy,  Pokey  -  I'm  sure  glad  we 
joined  the  Varsity,  by  gum. 


Me  too  Gumby. 


Why,  just  think.  Now  we  get  to  write  stories,  take  photos,  draw,  copy  edit  and 
help  with  production,  all  the  while  hanging  out  with  the  friendly  and  fun  Varsity 
staff. 

I  wish  all  our  friends  could  join. 

I  They  can.  All  they  have  to  do  is  drop  by  44  SL  George  St 
—  or  call  979-2831  for  more  information. 


Oh  joy!! 
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Engineering  wakes  up  to  global  awareness 

The  University  of  Toronto  responds  to  the  environmental  cause 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

In  a  world  so  keen  on  technological 
advancement,  we  are  faced  with  a  grow- 
ing concern  for  the  state  of  our  environ- 
ment. But  those  at  the  forefront  of  that 
technology  are  not  normally  thought  of 
as  environmentalists. 

After  all,  engineers  are  constantly 
under  pressure  to  make  the  world  move 
just  a  little  quicker,  and  architecture 
and  planning  disciplines  are  forced  to 
make  space  for  an  exploding  popula- 
tion, both  at  a  cost  to  our  environment. 

However,  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, that  may  be  changing.  Although, 
an  awareness  of  the  state  of  our  envi- 
ronment is  not  new  to  U  of  T,  curricu- 
lum changes  to  facilitate  environmen- 
tal awareness  among  the  professional 
disciplines  are. 

Engineering 
Environmentalism 

Michael  Charles,  dean  of  applied 
sciences  and  engineering,  says  today's 
engineering  students  are  being  taught 
to  be  more  aware  of  the  environmental 
consequences  of  technology. 

"Society,  in  general,  has  allowed  in- 
dustrial development  that  has  compro- 
mised the  environment,"  says  Charles. 
"And  the  engineering  disciplines  are 
among  those  [disciplines]  that  can 
change  that  compromise." 

Charles  says  engineering  students 
need  to  be  familiar  with  environmental 
concerns  to  succeed  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

'The  days  when  the  work  of  engi- 
neers could  be  completed  and  opera- 
tional without  regards  to  the  environ- 
ment are  long  gone,"  he  said. 

"We  are  aware  of  our  obligation  to 
the  environment, "continues  Charles. 
"We  arc  aware  of  the  processes  that 
degrade  the  environment,  and  are 
commited  to  designing  products  that 
are  reusable  and  recyclable." 

To  increase  this  awareness,  engineer- 
ing has  been  offering  courses  on  the 
environment  to  undergraduate  students. 

Presently,  there  is  an  introductory 
course  offered  at  the  first-year  level 
that  explores  engineering,  society  and 
the  environment.  Students  are  obligated 
to  take  a  course  that  covers  these  or 
similar  elements,  says  Charles. 

"Courses  are  available  that  include 
important  environmental  considera- 
tions," explains  Charles.  However,  few 
are  obligatory. 

Mechanical  engineering  also  has  a 
fourth-year  compulsory  course  simply 
titled  'Environmental  Engineering'  that 
touches  on  environmental  concerns  and 
degradation. 

While  that's  it  as  far  as  compulsory 
courses  go,  there  are  also  numerous 
elective  courses  in  environmental  engi- 
neering. The  growing  number  of  these 
electives  is  promising,  says  Professor 
Phil  Byer,  a  civil  engineering  prof  at  U 
ofT. 


"There  are  more  resources  and  more 
elective  courses  available  than  ever 
before,"  continues  Byer.  "There  is  an 
obvious  commitment  to  the  environ- 
ment by  engineering." 

According  to  Byer,  engineering's 
increasing  environmental  curriculum 
has  two  advantages:  improving  engi- 
neering's image  and  helping  engineers 
understand  the  problems. 

"On  the  first  front,  we  want  to  make 
it  clear  to  people  what  we  do  as  engi- 
neers," says  Byer.  "And  on  the  second, 
we  want  to  improve  what  we  teach  in 
regards  to  the  environment." 

New  Degree  Programs 

But  the  faculty  is  also  moving  be- 
yond having  a  few  compulsory  and  elec- 
tive courses.  Currently  on  the  drawing 
board  is  a  unique  to  U  of  T  engineering 
program  that  will  incorporate 
enviromental  engineering  with  each  of 
the  traditional  disciplines. 

The  three  new  degree  programs  within 
the  faculties  of  civil,  chemical  and 
mechanical  engineering,  could  be  cre- 
ated as  early  as  September  of  1996, 
Charles  said.  Although  environmental 
concerns  are  raised  in  existing  courses, 
these  undergraduate  degree  programs 
will  put  its  graduates  in  a  position  to  do 
something  about  them,  he  said. 

"The  graduates  from  these  programs 
would  be  hybrids  of  each  of  the  mainline 
programs,  either  civil,  chemical  or 
mechanical  engineering,  and  environ- 
mental engineering,"  says  J.  K.  Spelt, 
an  associate  professor  in  mechanical 
engineering,  and  chair  of  the  commit- 
tee that  has  proposed  the  three  new 
environmental  engineering  programs. 

"The  program,  philosophically,  has  a 
preventative  approach,"  explains  Spelt. 
"We  are  taking  the  point  of  view  that 
the  way  of  the  future  is  pollution  pre- 
vention and  the  minimization  of  envi- 
ronmental impacts  from  the  design 
stage.  And  this  is  really  the  principal 
reason  for  grounding  the  three  new  en- 
vironmental engineering  programs  in 
one  of  the  traditional  departments,  so 
that  the  graduate  can  go  out  and  func- 
tion as  a  civil,  chemical,  or  mechanical 
engineer,  but  can  bring  to  their  jobs  a 
training  in  environmental  issues  and 
pollution  prevention." 

"We  hope  by  stepping  back  and  root- 
ing the  programs  in  the  traditional  dis- 
ciplines, the  students  can  go  in  and 
practice  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  but 
bring  to  their  professional  practice  the 
idea  of  pollution  prevention,  designing 
into  products  and  processes  right  from 
the  beginning  the  idea  that  this  should 
be  a  product  or  process  that  does  not 
create  environmental  problems...  that  it 
is  environmentally  compatible  technol- 
ogy" 

Spelt  said  interest  level  in  the  new 
programs  among  students  was  high. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  high  level  of 
interest  in  environmental  matters,"  ex- 
plains Spelt.  "From  all  of  our  indica- 
tions, polling  and  certainly  among  first 


Sir  Sandford  Fleming:  engineering's  new  programs  will  address  environmental  concerns. 


and  second-year  students,  there  is  a 
high  level  of  interest." 

"It  has  been  our  experience,  certainly 
in  mechanical  engineering,  that 
electives  that  are  related  to  environ- 
mental engineering  are  certainly  among 
our  most  popular.  Taking  that  all  to- 
gether, this  is  likely  to  be  a  popular 
program,"  continues  Spelt. 

In  designing  the  new  programs,  engi- 
neering has  tried  to  use  U  of  T's  exist- 
ing expertise  in  enviromental  studies, 
says  Ann  Zimmerman,  director  of  the 
the  university's  department  of  the  envi- 
ronment. She  says  engineering  is  real- 
izing its  limits  by  allowing  environ- 
mental concerns  to  be  handled  by  the 
experts. 

"The  engineering  faculty  is  recog- 
nizing that  their  expertise  is  not  in  the 
environmental  life  sciences,"! says 
Zimmerman. 

According  to  Zimmerman,  her  divi- 
sion was  heavily  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  degree  programs. 

"We  have  talked  about  what  courses 
students  will  need,"  explains 
Zimmerman.  "Our  department  will  be 
involved  in  trying  to  develop  courses 
that  would  be  most  useful  to  students. 
For  example,  risk  management  courses 
and  uncovering  the  best  ways  to  protect 
the  environment  are  under  discussion, 
as  well  as  how  the  division  [of  the 
environment]  and  these  programs  will 
be  working  together." 

Other  Disciplines 

Engineering's  reponse  has  been  well 
received  by  faculty  and  students  alike. 
But  many  other  disciplines  are  also 
accepting  a  piece  of  responsibility  of 
the  pollution  pie. 

Beth  Savan,  director  of  environmen- 
tal studies  at  Innis  College,  says  envi- 
ronmental concerns  have  influenced  the 
curriculum  of  many  professional  facul- 
ties at  the  university,  not  exclusively 
engineering. 


'There  is  a  new  environmental  bent 
in  forestry,"  she  explains.  "They  are 
repositioning  forestry  to  have  a  more 
environmental  ethic  and  sustainable 
approach. ..Landscape  architecture  has 
a  strong  environmental 
component. ..Medicine  is  showing  an 
emerging  interest  as  it  [the  environ- 
ment] applies  to  public  health." 

Zimmerman  agrees,  but  adds  there 
are  other  programs  that  need  to  pick  up 
the  slack. 

"Environmental  curriculum  has  al- 
ways been  seen  in  one  light,"  explains 
Zimmerman.  "But,  we  are  seeing  now 
there  is  not  a  discipline  that  does  not 
have  a  concern  for  the  environment.  For 
example:  the  history  department  could 
examine  the  history  of  the  environ- 
ment; English  could  have  a  course  on 
literature  of  the  wildlands." 

The  growing  concern  and  interest  in 
environmental  studies  is  due  to  an  ex- 
ploding job  market  and  a  consciousness 
among  students,  Savan  says. 

"There  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  change  in  many 
professional  faculties  at  the  university," 
he  says.  "I  think  there  is  a  growing 


recognition  that  there  are  maybe  more 
jobs  in  environmental  fields  right  now. 
This  is  understood  by  students  and  rec- 
ognized by  faculties  who  want  to  cater 
to  the  needs  of  students. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  professional  schools 
recognizing  the  need  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  world  that  awaits  them, 
and  also  to  cater  to  student  interest  in 
the  environment  that  is  not  always  a 
self-serving  interest.  It  isn't  only  stu- 
dents saying  'If  I  want  to  get  a  job,  this 
is  what  I  should  study.'  There  are  also  a 
number  of  students  that  are  commited 
to  the  cause  and  want  to  make  a  differ- 
ence." 

Charles  agrees  the  changes  in  cur- 
riculum are  partly  due  to  a  change  in  the 
global  attitudes  of  students. 

"There  is  an  interest,  an  obvious  in- 
terest displayed  by  students  [towards 
the  environment],"  says  Charles.  "And 
it  is  our  objective  to  attract  those  stu- 
dents that  have  a  keen  interest." 

'There  is  a  growing  awareness  that 
the  environment  is  fragile,  and  must 
become  a  social  and  political  priority," 
continues  Savan.  "That  explains  the 
growing  interest  at  U  of  T." 
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"In  the  vanguard  of  the  rearguard" 

Businesses  grapple  with  paradox  of  how  to  be  socially  responsible  and  profitable 


BY  Jim  Brtoges 
Varsity  Staff 

Rob  Saks  doesn't  know  a  lot  about  recycling.  But 
over  the  next  year  the  owner  of  Saks'  Fine  Foods 
will  be  separating  garbage  to  make  his  store  more 
environmentally  friendly. 

Chosen  as  one  of  six  Toronto  convenience  stores 
to  participate  in  a  waste  reduction  pilot  project, 
Saks  says  his  College  Street  store  will  be  moni- 
tored to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste 
produced.  Over  the  next  year,  garbage  will  be 
separated  and  weighed.  Then  appropriate  items 
sent  for  recycling  and  composting,  reducing  the 
amount  ending  up  in  landfill. 

Shelley  Petre,  manager  of  the  Green  Grocer's 
Waste  Reduction  Program,  hopes  that  conducting 
waste  audits  and  looking  at  packaging  reduction  in 
convenience  stores  will  help  demonstrate  that 
even  small  inde- 
pendent  busi- 
nesses can  get  in- 
volved in  more 
environmental 
practices. ' 

Convenience 
stores  represent 
one  of  the  last 
frontiers  of  the 
retail  environ- 
mental move- 
ment,  Petre  said. 

Most  are  independently  owned,  without  a  lot  of 
money  to  put  into  implementing  green  business 
practices. 

The  whole  idea  of  convenience  also  poses  envi- 
ronmental problems  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  waste 
reduction  program,  Petre  said. 

"Everything  is  overpackagcd,"  she  said.  "Peo- 
ple come  in  and  buy  one  or  two  items  and  get  a 
bag." 

Eventually,  Saks'  store  will  have  items  with 
reduced  or  recycled  packaging  will  be  labeled  and 
a  system  of  recycling  and  composting  put  in  place, 
creating  an  example  for  other  convenience  stores 
in  the  city,  she  said. 

Saks  represents  one  of  literally  thousands  of 


^^Everything  today  is 
overpackaged.  People 
come  in  and  buy  one  or 
two  items  and  get  a  bag/^ 


business  owners  that  have  joined  the  consumer 
green  movement  over  the  last  decade. 

Businesses  of  all  sizes  and  varieties  have  re- 
sponded to  the  resurgence  of  public  environmen- 
tal interest  that  began  in  the  mid-1980s  with  a 
barrage  of  environmentally  friendly  products,  serv- 
ices, and  overhauled,  socially  responsible  busi- 
ness practices.  "Environmentally  friendly"  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  consumer  market- 
ing vocabulary. 

According  to  David  Nitkin,  president  of 
EthicScan,  a  research  company  that  evaluates  the 
environmental  and  social  practices  of  corpora- 
tions, 50  per  cent  of  consumers  label  themselves 
passionate  or  moderate  environmentalists. 

As  a  result,  demand  for  environmentally  friendly 
products  has  increased,  as  well  as  interest  in  the 
practices  of  the  companies  manufacturing  and 
selling  the  products,  Nitkin  said. 

Green  business 
has  also  become 
big  business. 
Sales  at  the  Ca- 
nadian outlets  of 
the  environmen- 
tally friendly 
Body  Shops 
alone,  for  exam- 
ple, approach 
SlOO  million  an- 
nually.  And  that 
demand  is  con- 
tinually growing  as  more  and  more  businesses  turn 
their  attentions  to  becoming  "green." 

"When  we  started  six-and-a-half  years  ago,  we 
couldn't  give  away  our  product,"  Nitkin  said  about 
his  environmental  consulting  service.  "People  just 
weren't  interested.  Now  we  can't  keep  up  with  the 
demand." 

Reasons  for  a  company  to  join  the  environmen- 
tal market,  however,  are  mixed. 

"Some  companies  are  doing  the  right  thing  for 
the  wrong  reasons,"  Nitkin  said.  "Sohk.  for  exam- 
ple, arc  just  trying  to  find  a  marketing  edge." 

Ian  Yollcs,  director  of  social  inventions  at  The 
Body  Shop  Canada,  said  corporate  interest  in  the 
environment  has  been  steadily  growing,  but  show- 


ing interest  does  not  necessarily  equate  to  action. 

"More  and  more  companies  are  getting  in- 
volved in  green  marketing,"  he  said.  "But  that  is 
only  a  beginning  point. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  present  green  as  a  marketing 
image.  It  is  another  thing  to  put  into  place  environ- 
mental practices." 

However,  Nitkin  said  often  even  companies 
that  begin  the  process  simply  to  improve  their 
consumer  image  begin  to  adopt  responsible  prac- 
tices for  the  "right 
reasons." 

"Even  if  they 
are  doing  it  just  to 
create  a  market- 
ing edge,  just  ask- 
ing questions... 
increases  the 
level  of  education 
and  starts  them 
thinking  about  the 
environment,"  he 
said. 

Providing  en- 


^^More  and  more 
companies  are  getting 
involved  in  green 
marketings  but  that  is 
only  a  beginning  point. 


is  there  and  it  will  get  stronger  in  the  future  as  the 
environmental  wave  of  students  enter  the  workforce 
and  have  more  disposable  income,"  she  said. 
"They  will  be  looking  for,  demanding  these  choices 
and  smart  marketers  recognize  that  and  are  re- 
sponding." 

However,  Lynch  says  one  of  the  biggest  stum- 
bling blocks  to  a  truly  nourishing  greener  con- 
sumer economy  remains:  making  environmental 
products  more  affordable. 

— — "The  choices 
[companies]  have 
been  putting  be- 
fore the  consumer 
are  generally 
good,"  she  said. 
"The  biggest 
problem  with 
green  choice 
products  is  they 
tend  to  cost  a  lit- 
tle more." 

The  higher 
costs,  however. 


vironmentally 

friendly  products  and  services,  however,  is  not 
enough  of  a  marketing  edge  in  itself,  Yolles  said. 
Ultimately,  the  general  rules  of  business  apply, 
even  in  the  environmental  market. 

"There  arc  certain  fundamentals  of  business 
that  have  to  be  right."  he  said.  "If  we  don't  have  a 
product  that  is  a  good  product  at  a  reasonable 
price,  at  the  end  of  the  day  I'm  not  sure  it  will  make 
much  difference  with  respect  to  our  social  and 
environmental  practices. 

"If,  in  addition,  we  are  doing  things  that  are 
relevant,  then  it  gives  us  an  advantage,"  he  said. 
"We  also  believe  it  is  part  of  our  responsibility." 

Linda  Lynch,  president  of  Environment  Watch, 
an  environmental  consulting  and  advocacy  group, 
said  the  market  response  should  not  be  surprising. 
Youth  and  university  students,  who  were  raised 
with  a  greater  consciousness  of  environmental 
issues  and  will  form  the  future  consumer  market, 
arc  demanding  more  environmentally  friendly 
choices. 

"It  is  a  natural  marketing  response.  The  demand 


are  hurting  the 
growth  potential  of  the  green  industry  at  a  time 
when  people  should  be  encouraged  to  use  products 
that  produce  less  waste  and  are  less  harmful  to  the 
environment.  Lynch  said.  Many  companies  and 
individuals  are  not  willing,  or  arc  not  financially 
able  to  go  the  environmental  route,  despite  the 
benefits. 

"If  you  want  a  company  to  go  green,  they're  not 
going  to  do  it  if  it  costs  1 5  per  cent  more,"  she  said. 
"But  why  should  we  have  to  pay  more?  We  should 
be  paying  less." 

Lynch  is  an  ardent  proponent  of  dropping  pro- 
vincial and  federal  sales  taxes  on  environmental 
products.  He  said  such  an  action  by  the  govern- 
ment could  provide  more  incentive  for  consumers, 
especially  those  on  tight  budgets,  to  buy  green 
products.  He  believes  it  could  expand  the  market 
by  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

"We  always  make  everybody  feel  guilty  into 
doing  their  social  responsibility,"  she  said.  "If  we 
want  people  to  do  things,  we  should  reward  them 
for  it." 
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Just  as  consumers  have  been  discouraged  by  the 
higher  prices  of  green  products,  many  businesses 
have  also  been  reluctant  to  get  involved  in  envi- 
ronmental practices  because  of  perceptions  that 
being  environmental  means  spending  more  money. 

The  added  expense  of  composting  spoiled  fruits 
and  vegetables,  for  example,  which  some  large 
grocery  store  chains  economically  do  by  the  tonne, 
doesn't  make  sense  to  a  small  store  owner  who 
gets  garbage  picked  up  by  the  municipality  for 
free,  Petre  said. 

"Having  extra  expenses  is  a  big  disincentive," 
she  said.  "It  is  an  added  cost  that  stores  don't  want 
to  take  on." 

But  the  Body  Shop's  Yolles  argues  that  being 
environmentally  responsible  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  higher  cost  of  doing  business. 

"It  is  part  of  an  old  paradigm.  [Business  people] 
are  taught  that  to  do  something  that  is  good  for  the 
environment  will  not  be  good  economically,"  he 
said.  "Many  people  come  to  the  table  with  that 
bias.  There  is  no  question  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
more  expensive,  but  in  many  it  is  not." 

And  EthicScan's  Nitkin  says  it  is  especially 
easy  for  smaller  businesses  to  get  involved  with- 
out great  expense,  even  if  only  in  a  limited  way. 
Cutting  down  on  waste  produced  not  only  doesn't 
cost  a  business  anything,  it  saves  money,  he  said. 

But  even  among  companies  that  choose  to  be- 
come more  environmentally  responsible,  most 
attempt  to  walk  a  fine  line,  Nitkin  said,  trying  to  be 
responsible  enough  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  but  not 
enough  to  draw  an  undue  amount  of  public  atten- 
tion. 

"Companies  that  set  themselves  up  as  environ- 
mentally responsible  are  a  lightening  rod  for  so- 
cial, environmental  and  media  attention,"  he  said. 

"To  set  yourself  out  as  an  environmental  com- 
pany opens  yourself  up  to  criticism.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  lot  of  companies  will  not  get  involved 
because  of  the  chance  of  the  shit  hitting  the  fan." 

Environment  Watch's  Lynch  agrees. 

"Companies  are  afraid,"  she  said.  "Many  have 
ideas  sitting  on  a  boardroom  shelf  because  they  are 
afraid  environmental  activists  will  jump  all  over 
them." 

The  result,  Nitkin  says,  is  most  corporations 
prefer  not  to  stand  out  from  the  crowd.  They  prefer 
to  stay,  as  he  fondly  describes  it,  "in  the  vanguard 
of  the  rearguard." 

"A  lot  of  companies  will  say  'If  I  can  get  away 
without  doing  something,  that  is  the  route  I'll 
take,'"  Nitkin  said. 

But  Yolles  said  it  is  pbssible  for  a  company  to 


be  visibly  responsible  in  a  meaningful  way  if  they 
really  want  to.  His  company,  the  Body  Shop,  has 
gained  an  international  reputation  for  their  envi- 
ronmental and  social  commitment,  drawing  criti- 
cal analysis  from  media  and  environmental  groups. 

The  Body  Shop  has  successfully  deflected  much 
criticism  of  its  business  practices  through  open 
environmental  auditing  and  management  as  ways 
of  publicly  verifying  that  the  company  is  "walking 
the  talk,"  Yolles  said. 

"People  build  up  enormous  expectations,"  he 
said.  "You  just  have  to  make  sure  that  perceptions 
and  reality  are  one." 

In  order  for  more  companies  to  be  responsive  to 
environmental  concerns,  they  must  also  be  en- 
couraged to  take  steps  with  the  support  of  environ- 
mental groups  instead  of  simply  fearing  criticism 
from  them.  Lynch  said. 

"If  (companies]  can  make  the  shift  [to  adopting 
more  environmental  practices],  it  will  result  in  a 
massive  step  forward,  even  if  they  make  mis- 
takes," Lynch  said.  "I  think  corporate  Canada  is 
ready,  willing,  and  able.  They  just  need  the  en- 
couragement and  help  to  respond." 
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Looking Jor  a  really  big  literary  award 

Paul  Quarrington  on  Civilization,  Hartrampf's  Vocabuiaries  ani  Bigger  Boats 


by  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  smoke  from  Paul  Quarrington's 
cigarillo  drifts  lazily  past  his  face.  He 
sits,  relaxed,  at  a  worn  table  in  a  tired 
old  East  End  diner.  Toying  with  the 
nylon  strap  of  the  tape  recorder  whir- 
ring away  on  the  table  in  front  of  him, 
he  explains  why  the  motif  of  creation 
is  so  prominent  in  his  new  novel. 
Civilization. 

"On  a  broad  level  I'm  very  inter- 
ested in  it.  I'm  intrigued  by  it.  There's 
always  something  very  personal  driv- 
ing a  person  towards  creation.  When 
someone  i  s  i  n  the  act  of  creati  ng,  they 
are  at  a  high  emotional  pitch  and  I  find 
that  fun  to  write  about." 

Quarrington's  calm,  laid-back  man- 
ner gives  no  trace  of  the  busy  autumn 
schedule  he  is  immersed  in.  Civiliza- 
tion And  Its  Part  In  My  Downfall,  his 
seventh  novel,  has  just  been  released. 
He  will  be  appearing  at  the 
Harbourfront  International  Festival  of 
Authors  this  week.  Whale  Music,  for 
which  he  wrote  the  screenplay  based 
upon  his  award-winning  novel,  re- 
cently appeared  at  the  Toronto  Festi- 
val of  Festivals.  Camilla,  another  film 
for  which  he  wrote  the  screenplay, 
will  be  arriving  in  theaters  later  this 
fall. 

Quarrington  says  that,  while  writ- 
ing for  the  big  screen  has  its  merits,  he 
is  most  comfortable  in  the  throes  of 
novel  writing. 

"Screenplays  have  some  satisfac- 
tion. It's  a  much  shorter  process  and 
the  pay  is  generally  a  lot  better.  But  it's 
not  the  same.  In  a  novel  you're  the 
complete  creative  mind  and  with 
movies  you'reoften  arguing  with  other 
people  about  what  to  do. 


"When  you're  in  the  middle  of  a 
novel,  when  you're  writing  it,  it's  ac- 
tually a  pretty  good  feeling.  It  gives 
you  a  reason  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning  and  you  become  driven.  So 
I  tend  to  enjoy  them  more,  person- 
ally." 

Civilization  is  a  delightful  book  to 
read  —  its  author  so  obviously  enjoys 
writing.  One  gets  the  sense  that  for 
Quarrington,  there  were  no  dark  nights 
of  the  soul  with  miles  of  blank  page 
yawning  before  him  as  he  penned  this 
rollicking,  rambunctious  tale  of  the 
early  days  of  the  movie  industry.  In- 
stead, it  was  an  opportunity  to  experi- 
ment and  play  around,  and  even  on 
occasion  to  surprise  himself. 

The  novel  opens  in  the  Cahuenga 
Federal  Penitentiary.  We  are  in  the 
prison  cell  of  Thom  Moss,  who  has 
decided  to  relate  his  wicked  and  won- 
derful adventures  as  a  leading  man  in 
the  new  world  of  film.  As  the  pages 
pile  up  in  his  cell,  we  journey  with 
Moss  through  the  chaos  of  early  film- 
making, meeting  his  tyrannical  direc- 
tor, his  lush-yet-lackadaisical  leading 
lady  and  lover,  and  a  whole  host  of 
oddballs  and  misfits. 

The  characters  in  Civilization  are 
refresh  i  ngly  origi  nal .  Thei  r  qu  i  rks  and 
eccentricities  astound,  confound  and 
endear.  They  also  create  in  the  reader 
a  sense  of  expectancy,  as  we  await  the 
next  moment  of  delightful  absurdity. 

Quarrington  explains  that  the  in- 
spiration for  his  characters  came  from 
a  mix  of  reality  and  imagination.  For 
example  Mycroft,  the  explosives  ex- 
pert who  makes  do  with  the  charred 
remnants  of  hands,  was  based  upon 
an  actual  explosives  expert,  employed 
by  an  early  film  director,  who  was 
missing  a  finger  or  two.  Other  charac- 


Paui  Quarrington:  man  about  town. 


ters,  such  as  the  religious-fitness  fa- 
natic Kingsely  Palmer,  simply  leapt 
into  Quarrington's  head. 

"Kingsley,  I'm  not  sure  where  he 
came  from.  I  was  just  writing  along 
and  I  strolled  up  to  the  bunkhouse 
with  Thom  and  [his  friend)  Foote  and 
there  he  was,  diving  off  the  roof  onto 
his  head.  It's  just  one  of  those  things 
that  happens  when  you're  a  writer.  It 
surprises  you,  like  'Where  did  he 
come  from?'" 

Quarrington's  rich  vocabulary 
brings  this  cock-eyed  world  and  its 
crazy  cast  to  life.  The  novel  throbs, 
crackles  and  crunches  as  the  charac- 
ters wreck  havoc  amongst  themselves 
in  their  hothouse  of  creation  off  the 
West  Coast. 

To  Quarrington,  language  is  both 
important  for  a  writer's  craft,  and  a 
source  of  enjoyment. "Obviously,  it's 
a  great  tool.  It's  great  to  have  words  at 
your  command.  I  enjoy  language  and 
I  think  its  fun  to  play  around  with.  I 
love  reading  those  columns  about 
words." 

To  make  more  bel  ievable  that  Moss, 
a  character  his  creator  describes  as 
"not  necessarily  the  brightest  person 
in  the  world,"  is  capable  of  writing  his 
own  story,  Quarrington  placed  at  his 
side  in  the  prison  cell  a  copy  of 
Hartrampf's  Vocabularies.  Moss  con- 
sults Hartrampf  s  throughout  the  book, 
inserting  the  mot  just  when  he  feels 
that  the  occasion  calls.  Quarrington 
explained  that  while  he  himself  pre- 
fers Roget,  he  does  actually  have  a 
copy  of  the  thesaurus  Moss  employs. 

"I  do  in  fact  have  a  book  called 
Hartrampf's  Vocabularies.  It's  an  ac- 
tual bookthat  I  found,  a  veryold  book. 
The  kind  of  book  that  he  [Thom]  real- 
istically would  have  had.  It  did  have 
some  good  words  in  it.  It  was  just 
impossible  to  use  given  how  it  was  set 
up,  which  I  still  find  rather  boggling." 

While  many  of  the  characters  and 
situations  in  Civilization  are  uproari- 
ously "over  the  top,"  Quarrington's 
deft  hand  ensures  that  he  never  over- 
whelms the  reader.  The  reader  is  en- 
thralled by  this  parade  of  kookiness, 
not  bludgeoned. 

And  Quarrington  is  wise  enough  to 
know  that  his  readers  do  not  live  by 
laughs  alone.  As  the  novel  moves 
along,  shadows  begin  to  creep  in,  and 
Quarrington  explores  some  of  the 
darker  elements  of  humanity. 

"It  did  tend  to  get  a  bit  darker  as 
things  progressed.  From  a  more  aus- 
tere authorial  point  of  view  I'd  always 
planned  it  with  a  serious  dark  intent 
but  I  had  this  idea  that  if  the  first  part 
anyway  could  be  reasonably  funny 
then  people  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  there  with  me  at  the  end." 

Quarri  ngton  says  that  the  complex- 
ity of  his  novel,  moving  beyond  the 


Relaxing  with  a  good  smoke  and  a  cup  of  java. 


simple  telling  of  a  quirky  story  about 
movie  making,  had  as  much  to  do 
with  himself  as  his  readers.  In  Civili- 
zation, Quarrington,  among  other 
themes,  explores  religion,  art  and  male 
violence.  He  felt  compelled  to  do  this 
so  that  the  writing  process  would  be 
as  interesting  as  possible  for  himself. 

"It's  great  to  have  a  story  you  want 
to  tell.  But  I  don'tthink  given  the  work 
that  goes  i  nto  writi  ng  a  book  it's  a  I  ittle 
too  much  to  ask  of  oneself  to  sit  down 
day  after  day  if  you're  only  telling  a 
story.  You  have  to  have,  I'd  say,  five 
things  that  are  eating  at  you  to  some 
degree.  Littleconcerns  that  you  have." 

Accordingto  Quarrington,  this  book 
is  the  fi  rst  part  of  a  trilogy  that  wi  1 1  span 
the  entire  history  of  film-making.  But 
the  trilogy  will  be  connected  by  more 
than  subject  matter.  In  an  approach 
reminiscent  of  Robertson  Davies' 
trilogies,  the  novels  will  be  interwo- 
ven through  a  common  set  of  charac- 
ters. 

"I  think  that  the  story  of  movies 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day 
is  fascinating.  So  I  have  two  other 
books  I'm  going  to  write  at  some  time, 
but  not  necessarily  the  next  two  books. 
One  would  cover  the  twenties  to  the 
fifties  and  the  next  one  from  the  fifties 
to  the  present.  Although  by  the  time  I 
getfinished  writing  them  I  might  need 
a  fourth  book." 

"Some  of  the  minor  characters 
from  Civilization  will  become  the 
major  characters  in  the  next.  Like  the 
kid  who's  helping  the  camera  man, 
Theo  Wilkins,  who  is  obviously 
strange  but  quite  brilliant  and  already 
at  the  age  of  1 6  is  addicted  to  some 
strange  drug." 


A  recipient  of  the  Governor  Gener- 
al's Award  in  1 989  for  Whale  Music, 
Quarrington  says  there  definitely  is  a 
place  for  literary  awards,  especially  if 
one's  work  has  yet  to  catch  on  with 
the  public. 

"It's  an  added  endorsement  of 
one's  work  and  you  do  feel 
complimented.  In  my  particular  case 
it  didn't  mean  a  lot  in  terms  of  sales,  I 
wouldn't  care  at  all  about  awards  if 
my  books  sold  in  huge  quantities.  So 
long  as  the  population  is  speaking,  I 
don't  need  the  endorsement  of  my 
peers." 

But  Quarrington  was  talking  the 
recent  news  that  he  was  not  short- 
listed for  thefirst  annual  Ciller  Prize  in 
stride. 

"I  just  recently  adopted  a  philo- 
sophical attitude  that  they  [awards] 
don't  really  count  because  they  have 
the  Ciller  award  that  I  didn't  make  the 
short  list  for.  So  I  said,  'Time  to  acquire 
a  philosophical  perspective.  Awards 
don't  mean  that  much.'" 

There  is,  however,  one  sore  point 
for  Quarrington  in  not  being  nomi- 
nated for  the  Ciller. 

"That  one's  worth  $25,000!  I  used 
the  money  from  the  Governor  Gener- 
al's [worth  $10,000]  to  buy  a  little 
fishing  boat,  that  I  putt  around  in.  I 
was  thinking,  actually,  if  I'd  been 
nominated  for  the  Ciller  award  I'd  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  much  bigger 
boat.  Something  I  could  go  on  Lake 
Ontario  with." 

Paul  Quarrington  will  be  reading  on 
Oct.  15  with  Julian  Barnes  and  Joyce 
Carol  Oates  at  the  Harbourfront  Inter- 
national Festival  of  Authors. 
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Baudelaire,  Proust  and  Bachelor  Pad  Music 

Stereolab  talks  on  keyboards,  technology  and  good  music 


Bring  us  your  stereos. 

by  Larry  Koch 
Varsity  Staff 

"It's  probably  because  '80s  keyboards  were  so 
awful,"  muses  Stereolab  bassist  Duncan  Brown, 
on  the  increasing  popularity  of  vintage  key- 
boards such  as  Moogs.  He  points  out  that  it's 
mostly  among  the  do-it-yourself  techno  crowd 
that  older,  analog  keyboards  are  in  demand,  but 
his  band  is  just  as  good  an  example. 

Coasting  along  on  a  bed  of  warm,  all-envel- 
oping keyboard  sounds  and  fuzzy  guitars, 
Stereolab's  songs  came  as  a  welcome  antidote 
at  the  end  of  the  '80s  to  the  tacky,  overproduced 
slop  made  by  bands  who  thought  the  way  to 
sound  good  was  digital  everything. 

"Technology  has  never  made  music  interest- 


ing," founding  member  Tim  Cane  (guitar.  Vox 
organ,  Farfisa,  Moog,  bongo  and  tambourine) 
once  said  in  an  interview,  and  so  far  he  appears 
to  be  right.  Old  equipment  has  character,  and 
that's  what  the  band  plays.  They  even  have 
songs  with  titles  such  as  "Farfisa,"  "Meliotron" 
and  "Moogie  Wonderland." 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there's  nothing 
retro  about  Stereolab.  At  least  nothing  identifi- 
ably  so  in  a  classic  rock  vein.  Stereolab's 
influences  tend  to  be  pretty  hard  to  completely 
identify,  which  is  part  of  what  makes  them  great. 
There's  certainly  traces  of  Can,  the  free-form 
improvising  '70s  German  band  and  others  of 
the  so-called  "Krautrock"  genre,  from  whom 
they  get  their  penchant  for  repetition.  There's 
also  a  Beach  Boys-style  pop  element,  and  the 


rudimentary  guitar-playingof  the  Velvet  Under- 
ground. Singer  Laetitia  (Seaya)  Sadier  got  a  few 
Nico  comparisons  in  the  early  days,  but  didn't 
seem  to  mind.  "It's  better  than  being  compared 
to  Lush  or  whatever,"  she  suggested. 

The  same  morons  who  tried  to  make  the 
risible  Combustible  Edison  popular  will  un- 
doubtedly pounce  on  the  band's  allusions  to 
exotica,  the  50s  easy-listening/lounge-type 
mood  music  pioneered  by  Martin  Denny  and 
others.  Stereolab  released  a  mini-LP  entitled 
The  Groop  Played  Space-Age  Batchelor  Pad 
Music  (sic!)  a  while  ago,  while  the  work  of  the 
Mexican  exotica  maestro  Esquivel  has  recently 
been  re-released  as  a  compilation  entitledSpace- 
Age  Bachelor  Pad  Music.  It's  probably  for  the 
best,  then,  that  Stereolab's  current  LP,  Mars 
Audiac  Quintet,  is  more  in  a  straightforward 
pop  vein  with  only  occasional  detours  into 
experimentation. 

The  band  took  their  name  from  an  early  '60s 
record  designed  for  testingone's  hi-fi,  as  people 
called  it  then,  and  this  theme  was  explored  on 
their  last  album.  Transient  Random-Noise  Bursts 
With  Announcements,  which  featured  copious 
pseudo-scientific  sleeve  notes  on  such  things  as 
"channel  recognition"  and  "the  acceptability  of 
equipment  noise." 

The  core  of  Stereolab  has  always  been  Tim 
and  Laetitia,  who  began  the  group  after  Tim's 
previous  band,  the  Marxist-post-punk  McCarthy, 
split  up.  Various  others  have  come  and  gone, 
including  former  Chills  bassist  Martin  Kean, 
who  returned  to  his  native  New  Zealand  after 
his  UK  visa  wouldn't  allow  him  to  leave  the 
country  and  come  back  again  (as  one  would  do 
when  touring  abroad)  and  who  is  now  believed 
to  be  working  as  a  chef;  and  drummer  Joe 
Dilworth,  possibly  the  only  person  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  two  Saint  Etienne  songs,  who  at  the 
same  time  played  in  Th'  Faith  Healers  (now 
split)  and  is  currently  motorbiking  around  Eu- 
rope and  concentrating  on  being  a  music  pho- 
tographer. Occasional  collaborators  include 
Sean  O'Hagan  (ex-Microdisney,  now  fronting 
the  High  Llamas  and  part  of  Arthur  Lee's  band 
for  the  Love  reunion  tour)  on  such  things  as 
marimbas,  "filmy  guitar*  and  "twang  guitar." 


The  current  lineup  is  rounded  out  by  Mary 
Hansen  (second  vocals,  guitar,  tambourine), 
Katharine  Cifford  (Vox,  Moog,  Farfisa)  and  Andy 
Ramsay  (drums,  bouzouki  and  "persuasive  per- 
cussion"). 

Part  of  the  band's  uniqueness  is  that  Laetitia, 
Parisian  by  birth,  sings  a  good  deal  of  the  band's 
songs  in  French,  especially  the  poppier  ones. 
According  to  Duncan,  "The  English  ones  are 
more  political  with  a  capital  P."  While  it's  true 
that  the  band's  songs  are  often  of  a  politico- 
philosophical  bent,  pondering  such  things  as 
"Man  as  the  Messenger  of  Being"  and  "The 
Cowering  Mendacity  of  Bourgeois/Christian 
Civilisation,"  you're  probably  too  distracted  by 
the  often  dementedly  catchy  melodies  ("Ping 
Pong"  and  "Pack  Yr  Romantic  Mind"  particu- 
larly). Whi  le  they  might  refer  to  one  track  as  their 
"Proust  song"  or  base  the  words  to  another  on  a 
piece  by  Baudelaire,  there's  always  plenty  of 
old-fashioned  lalala-ing  and  dumdeedum-ing 
in  the  time-honoured  pop  tradition. 

Stereolab  have  always  insisted  on  doing  things 
their  way,  forming  their  own  record  label, 
Duophonic,  to  put  out  singles.  It's  only  recently 
that  the  band  have  started  to  get  a  startlingly 
large  amount  of  attention.  After  a  concert  review 
in  Rolling  Stone,  a  spot  on  Lollapalooza's  sec- 
ond stage  this  past  summer  and  their  latest 
album  in  the  UK  top  30,  can  the  Amazing 
Credibility-Destroying  Simon  Evans  Seal  of  Ap- 
proval be  much  longer  in  coming? 

"We've  put  out  lots  of  records  and  it's  all 
been  very  gradual,  but  publicity  is  something 
we  have  no  control  over,"  says  Duncan.  "You 
put  out  the  records  you  want,  when  you  want, 
but  that's  it." 

Needless  to  say,  their  recent  Toronto  debut, 
opening  for  the  Fall,  attracted  the  same  type  of 
post-grunge  bandwagon-jumping cheesers  who 
suddenly,  mysteriously,  all  became  Pavement 
fans  earlier  this  year  (the  guy  in  the  Depeche 
Mode  T-shirt  being  a  prime  suspect),  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  fine  show.  The  non-compre- 
hending folk  who  pronounce  their  name  as  if  it 
were  Steery-o-lab  ye  shall  always  have  with  ye, 
but  Stereolab  will  do  whatever  unpredictable 
things  they  want  to. 
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Tracing  the  history  of  independent film 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

Long  before  Quenti  n  Tarantino 
and  Robert  Rodriguez  ever 
picked  up  a  camera  or  realized 
that  pretending  to  be  a  rebel 
was  a  good  way  to  gain  entry 
into  the  system,  independent 
film  was  defined  by,  and  di- 
vided i  nto,  two  tru  ly  rebel  I  ious 
camps. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  was 
the  actor-driven,  more  serious 
work  of  directors  like  John 
Cassavattes.  An  actor  turned 
writer-director,  Cassavattes 
began  making  films  that  ig- 
nored traditional  narrative 
structure,  and  foregrounded  the 
performers,  even  letting  them 
improvise  a  large  portion  of  the 
dialogue. 

On  the  other,  there  was  the 
purely  commercial,  exploita- 
tion movies  of  Roger  Corman, 
who  specialized  in  tawdry 
genre  pictures  which,  some- 
times, offered  nuggets  of  hon- 
est, even  subversive  wit. 

Both,  incidentally,  were  able 
to  rebel  without  pilfering  from 
the  post-modern,  self-reflexive 
guide  book. 

Two  recent  independent  re- 
leases. What  Happened  Was 
...  and  And  Cod Spo/ce  serve  to 
remind  us  of  these  critically 
forgotten  strains. 

Tom  Noonan's  What  Hap- 
pened Was  ...  suggests 
Cassavattes  i  n  its  stress  on  char- 
acter and  performance.  (It  has 
a  near  tactile  feel  for  the  minor 
nuances  of  character  and  per- 
formance.) The  fi  Im  focuses  on 
two  characters,  both  employed 
at  a  large  law  firm,  and  both 
curiously  lost.  Working  class 
Jackie  (Karen  Sillas),  a  jittery 
executive  assistant,  isobviously 
attracted  to  the  pretentious, 
standoffish  Michael  (Noonan), 
a  paralegal  who  went  to 
Harvard.  Michael,  however, 
seems  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
it's  a  date,  or  is  he?  He's  so 
prudish  that  we're  not  sure. 

Initially,  the  film  seems  like  a 
horror  comedy,  the  ultimate 
bad  first  date,  but  as  it 
progresses  and  roles  shift  back 
and  forth,  the  film  becomes 


more  and  more  serious.  The 
characters  reveal  deep,  long 
buried  truths. 

"The  characters  change 
places,"  explains  Noonan. 
"Initially  he  seems  to  be  the 
one  who's  on  top  of  it,  he's 
the  one  who  seems  real  ly  bright 
while  she  doesn't  really  seem 
to  have  much  going  on.  As  it 
turns  out  she's  the  one  who's 
really  doing  something. 

"He's  really  full  of  himself 
and  he  turns  out  to  be  a  kind  of 
fool.  It's  based  on  guys  who 
really  carry  on  like  they're  big 
deals,  and  I  can  find  that  really 
ridiculous.  A  lot  of  times  when 
you're  watching  people  in  res- 
taurants, the  guy  is  talking  and 
talking  and  she  rarely  talks  be- 
cause he  never  asks.  So,  in  the 
film,  she  tells  a  joke  and  he 
pauses  and  says  'Oh  yeah, 
that's  funny'  and  then  goes 
on  to  a  joke  he  was  goi  ng  to  tel  I 
that  was  even  funnier." 

Based  on  a  play  Noonan 
wrote  and  produced  in  hisown 
theatre  in  New  York,  What 
Happened  retains  many  of  the 
elements  of  that  initial  produc- 
tion and  almost  all  of  the  peo- 
ple who  worked  on  it. 

The  movie  has  a  claustro- 
phobic feel,  a  carry  over  from 
the  play  which  Noonan  and 
company  staged  as  if  it  was  in 
Jackie's  apartment,  with  the 
audience  sitting  i  n  the  perform- 
ance. In  the  film  that  comes 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  shot  in 
real  time. 

"I  liketo  let  people  go,  to  let 
actors  be  who  they  are,  do  what 
they  feel  like,"  comments 
Noonan. "The  whole  thing 
becomes  one  long  moment. 
You  don't  have  to  sell  beats. 
Real  time  is  what  keeps  it  claus- 
trophobic." 

Noonan's  film  suggests 
Cassavattes  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Like  Cassavattes,  whom 
he  worked  with,  Noonan 
earned  the  money  to  make  the 
film  from  acting  jobs  in  big 
budget  Hollywood  movies. 
(He's  probably  best  remem- 
bered as  a  villain  \r\LastAction 
Hero  and  Manhunter,  the 
prequel  to  Silence  of  the 
Lambs).  And  like  his  predeces- 
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sor,  Noonan  isn't  concerned 
with  the  current  vogue  for  post- 
modernist, self-reflexive  texts. 

"I'm  not  nuts  about  movies 
about  movies.  The  Loneliness 
of  the  Long  Distance  Runner 
(the  Angry  Young  Man  flick)was 
the  film  that  got  me  into  films.  I 
really  identified  with  that  char- 
acter and  it  made  my  life  easier 
for  me.  I  felt,  if  I  ever  had  a 
chanceto  do  anything  like  that, 
that  was  real,  I  would.  Not  in 
the  do-gooder  sense  of  helping 
people,  but  in  terms  of  things 
that  helped  me  in  my  life.  I 
can'tunderstand  movies  about 
movies,  to  me  that's  not  impor- 
tant enough,  and  I  wouldn't 
want  to  waste  my  time  doing 
that."  » 

And  God  Spoke,  a  comedy 
about  two  bumbling,  deluded 
B-movie  makers  who  decide 
to  adapt  the  Bible,  seems  much 
closer  to  Roger  Corman.  Like 
Corman,  Borman  is  flabber- 
gasted by  the  lack  of  financial 
responsibility  in  the  industry, 
and  more  than  a  little  stunned 
by  the  delusions  that  are  all  too 
commonplace. 

In  fact,  it  was  director  Arthur 
Borman's  experience  as  a  Pro- 
duction Assistant(read  gopher) 
that  inspired  the  movie.  The 
experience  still  flabbergasts 
him. 

"The  film  is  a  combination 
of  a  lot  of  movies  that  I  worked 
on.  I  was  a  P.A.  for  a  long  time 
over  a  lot  of  films,  all  the  way 
through  college  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  On  one  particular  film 
there  was  actually  a  pretty 
young  crew,  and  a  young  first 
timedirector,  itwenttripleover 
budget  and  no  one  stopped 
this  thing.  Everything  that  hap- 
pened —  you  can't  believe 
the  waste,  you  can't  believe 
the  stupidity  of  some  of  these 
people  who  make  all  this 
money. 

"They  were  things  like 
somebody  underexposed  the 
film  three  stops  and  you  lost  a 
day.  they  would  spend  a  day 
doing  something  simple  like  a 
car  blowing  up  and  they  just 
couldn't  get  the  car  to  blow, 
and  when  they  finally  did  the 
stunt  man  got  second  degree 


Tom  Noonan  counts  all  his  successful  films  on  one  hand. 


burns.  We  had  a  stunt  man  die 
—  he  jumped  offa  building  and 
missed  the  mat. 

"  I  d  i  d  n 't  wa  nt  to  ri  sk  stu  nts, " 
he  adds. 

Borman's  distance  from  the 
current  independent  film  scene 
is  evident  in  the  genesis  of  the 
director  character,  Clive 
Walton  (played  by  Canada's 
Michael  Riley).  He  was  based 
on  some  of  the  film  students  he 
encountered  while  studying 
English  because  he  couldn'tget 
into  film  school.  It's  a  criticism 
that,  with  indy  film's  emphasis 
on  the  relevance  of  film  de- 
grees, is  nothing  short  of  blas- 
phemous. 

"I  wanted  to  make  him  my 
vision  of  the  perfect  film  school 
student,  probably  someone 
who'd  been  in  graduate 
school  a  long  time,"  says 
Borman.  "He's  probably  read 
everything  and  digested  noth- 
ing.  " 

At  the  same  time,  Borman  is 
somewhat  sympathetic  to  his 
bumbling  heroes.  It's  hard  not 
to  respect  people  who  are  so 
deluded  thatthey  still  thinktheir 
film  will  be  the  classic  version 
of  the  Bible,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  wanted  Marlon 
Brando  to  play  God,  but  in- 
stead got  has-beens  like  Eve 
Plumb,  Lou  Ferrigno,  and 
Soupy  Sales. 


Perhaps  it's  because,  like 
them,  he  flew  by  the  seat  of  his 
pants.  Borman  funded  the 
movie  by  convincing  some 
Miami  playboys,  who  gambled 
thousands  of  dollars  daily  on 
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sporting  events,  to  invest  in  the 
film. 

"One  of  them's  in  jail  now, 
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don't  need  to  talk  about  that," 
says  Borman. 
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Paint  Cans  takes  aim  at  Canadian  funding  system 


Director  Paul  Donovan  discusses  the  politics  of  grants  and  filmmakers 

by  Jenny  Miller 
Varsity  Staff 


"Just  snap  your  fingers  and 
name  the  great  Canadian 
breakthrough  film  of  the  dec- 
ade and  you  go... ah... ah,"Pa/nf 
Cans  director  Paul  Donovan 
asks."Our  record  is  pretty  pa- 
thetic. We've  never  had  a  Cry- 
ing Came. " 

Agree  with  him?  Take  a  look 
alPaintCans,  Donovan's  amus- 
ing romp  through  the  weird- 
nessthat  is  'Canadian  artsfund- 
ing.' 

Okay,  so  Canadian  films 
aren't  exactly  what  they  shou  Id 
be,  and  yes,  public  funding 
mediates  against  marketplace- 
style  competition,  but  unti  I  Pau  I 
Donovan  released  his  film  at 
the  Toronto  International  Film 
Festival  no  one  seemed  to  be 
complaining.Pa/m  Cansse  rves 
as  a  satirical  look  at  making 
films  in  Canada  and  about  the 


people  who  make  the  big  deci- 
sions and  hand  out  the  money. 

Paint  Cans  centres  on  the 
personal  and  professional  tra- 
vails of  Wick  Burns,  a  dour 
friendless  government  official 
making  his  way  up  an  unstable 
bureaucratic  ladder  at  the  just- 
west-of-central  Film  Finance 
Agency  in  Toronto.  "Paint 
Cans,"  the  screenplay,  is  the 
objet  d'art  seeking  funding  by 
any  means  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately, any  means  wil  I  do  once 
the  script  is  placed  solidly  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  talentless 
career-building  fools  fall ingon 
and  off-side  the  "Paint  Cans" 
vision  for,  well,  strictly  personal 
reasons. 

The  result  is  a  farce,  an  amus- 
ing romp  through  the  dingy 
hal  Is  of  Canadian  fu  ndi  ng  agen- 
cies. It  is  also  a  lighter  view  of  a 
deeper  problem.  In  Donovan's 
view  the  Canadian  film  indus- 
try is  essentially  power-driven. 
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Talent  and/or  marketabi  I  ity  are 
unimportant. 

"I  think  that  in  Canada  we're 
on  the  verge  of  doing  great 
things,  but  no  matter  how  you 
look  at  it,  there's  a  lot  of  P.R. 
defending  our  system.  There's 
a  lot  of  stakeholders,"  Donovan 
comments.  "In  simple  terms,  in 
simple  numbers,  if  you  take 
away  the  Black  Robes  or  The 
Flys,  films  that  are  quasi-Cana- 
dian but  have  a  large  interna- 
tional component,  and  you  take 
_away  the  vernacular  French 
films  like  Ding  et  Dong,  all  of 
which  breakthrough  and  make 
ia  couple  of  dol  lars  gross  a  year, 
then  you're  left  with  a  film  in- 
dustry that  spends  about  $60 
million  in  government  money, 
on  the  English  side,  and  grosses 
normally  about  a  million. 
Something's  not  quite  work- 
ing." 

In  Donovan's  view,  the  root 
of  all  mediocrity  is  an  elite  of 
bureaucrats  advancing  their 
own  interests.  Occasionally 
such  advancement  results  in 
the  production  of  a  film,  and  a 
Canadian  one  at  that.  But  while 
satire  has  the  potential  to  be 
anr>ong  the  most  scathi  ng  forms 
of  criticism,  in  Paint  Cans,  al- 
though the  weapons  are 
loaded,  they  rarely  fire. 

Wick  Burns  is  certainly  a 
deserving  object  of  ridicule,  but 
he's  hardly  menacing.  His  life 
and  style  are  pitiable,  his  mo- 
tives adolescent  and  his  deci- 


Paui  Donovan  stares  blankly  as  he  discovers  his  mustache  grant  has  been  cut 


sions  inconsequential.  He  is  a 
caricature,  but  hardly  a  threat. 
Donovan's  flair  for  personal  at- 
tacks is  frequently  entertain- 
ing, but  in  the  long  run  it's 
counter-productive  and  weak- 
ens his  argument. 

"The  people  who  are  at  the 
centre  of  the  system,  they're 
very  defensive.  They  see  them- 
selves as  great  artists,  as  forces 
of  goodness.  They  aren't.  The 
public  image  is  'I  am  an  artist,' 
but  the  real  ity  i  s  they  go  on  the 
festival  circuit,  everybody  says 
they're  beautiful  human  beings, 
but  they're  making  $200,000  a 


Bachelor  of  Education 


The  Bachelor  of  Education  is  a  one-year 
professional  program  that  also  meets  the 
requirements  for  the  Ontario  Teacher's 
Certificate. 

Candidates  may  apply  to  enrol  in  one  of 
three  division.  These  are  Primary /Junior 
(Junior  Kindergarten  to  Grade  6),  Junior/ 
Intermediate  (Grades  4  to  10),  and 
Intermediate/Senior  (Grades  7  to  OAC.) 

There  are  10  practice  teaching  weeks  with 
placement  opportunities  throughout  the 
province. 

Applications  must  reach  the  Ontario 
Universities'  Application  Centre  in  Guelph 
by  December  9, 1994. 


Master  of  Education 


The  Master  of  Education  (MEd)  program 
focuses  on  instructional  leadership  in  the 
classroom  and  in  an  administrative 
setting. 

The  full-time,  one-year  program  is  offered 
on-campus  at  Nipissing  University  in 
North  Bay.  The  part-time  program  is 
offered  on-campus  on  Saturday  mornings, 
and  may  be  completed  over  a  three-year 
period. 

The  next  intake  for  full-time  and  part-time 
students  is  September  1995.  Application 
forms  and  all  required  documentation 
must  be  submitted  by  January  3,  1995  for 
admission  consideration. 


Nipissing  universih 

100  College  Drive,  Box  5002,  North  Bay,  Ontario  PIB  8L7 


Application  fonns  and  details  of  these  programs  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar.  Please  call  1-800-461-1673  or  (705)  474-3461,  ext.  4292. 


year. 

"So  I  say,  blow  it  up.  Take  the 
energy  and  capabi  1  ity  that's  out 
there  and  do  something  more 
interesting.  Canadians  are  re- 
ally well  trai  ned,  there's  a  good 
infra-structure  in  film." 

Unfortunately,  the  filmmak- 
ers who  float  through  Paint 
Canswith  visions  of  sugar-films 
are  as  laughable  as  the  bureau- 
crats. The  sleazy  producer  who 
can  drink  a  beer  in  the  time  it 
takes  most  of  us  to  sneeze  and 
the  Roots-styled  "artiste"  who 
successfully  unites  his  sex  life 
with  his  career  interests,  are 
little  more  than  the  stock  char- 
acters of  show  biz  movies. 

Although  Donovan's  frustra- 
tion with  the  system  is  appar- 
ent and  his  arguments  cogent, 
the  fi  Im  does  little  to  disrupt  the 
status  quo,  however  distasteful 
it  might  be.  While  an  unbiased 
look  atPa/nfCanswill  find  gutsy 
lampooning  and  some  occa- 
sionally off-the-wall  humour, 
in  fact  the  film  could  hardly 
threaten  careers  or  really  sus- 
tain serious  debate. 

And  yet,  given  the  fuss  which 
erupted  briefly  afterPa/nf  Cans 
was  screened  at  the  Toronto 
International  Film  Festival,  he 
has  managed  to  upset  a  few 
people.  The  upset,  it  seems. 


CRUISE  JOBS 


Students  Needed! 
Earn  up  to  $2,000.«'  per  month 
working  for  Cruise  Ships  or 
Land-Tour  Companies.  World 
Travel  {Hawaii,  Mexico,  the 
Caribbean,  etc.)-  Seasonal  and 
Full-Tune  employment  available. 
No  experience  necessary.  For 
more  informabon  call; 

(206)634-0468  jf^  

extC40101 


Stems  from  the  fact  that  he's 
chosen  to  criticize  anything  at 
all.  If  that's  the  case  then  in- 
deed, something's  not  quite 
working. 

But,  does  Donovan  himself 
advocate  dismantling  the  sys- 
tem? No.  Stop  funding?  No. 
Apply  some  standards?  Insist 
on  accountability?  Yes. 

"If  the  government  did  not 
supportthe  film  industry  then  it 
would  shrivel  because  of  the 
lack  of  investment  capital 
around.  If  you  cut  off  the  film 
industry  from  funding,  it  would 
die.  You'd  have  to  cut  off  eve- 
rything from  governmentfund- 
ing.  I  have  to  accept  that  real- 
ity. I  mean  the  films  that  I've 
worked  on  most  of  the  money 
has  come  from  the  government 
and  much  more  than  people 
think.  There's  no  real  private 
money  in  Canada  at  all." 

Clearly,  Donovan  knows 
where  the  money  is.  Funding, 
in  and  of  itself,  is  not  at  fault. 
Who's  giving  it  and  who  gets  it 
are  at  issue,  both  personally 
and  in  his  film. 

'There  are  people  here  who 
should  not  be  making  films, 
but  they  make  films  because 
they're  the  right  kind  of  person 
and  say  the  right  kind  of  thing. 
They  speak  the  same  language, 
in  a  socio-cultural  sense,  as  the 
people  who  make  decisions." 

Perhaps  if  he  turned  his  ar- 
gument to  finding  the  people 
who  should  be  making  films 
but  don't  get  funding,  then  we 
would  have  a  fight. 

Without  government  fund- 
ing the  Canadian  film  industry 
might  sink. 

With  it,  it  only  manages  to 
float  a  bit.  Paul  Donovan  may 
be  unpopular  for  a  while,  but  I 
don 't  th i  nk  he  wants  to  si nk  the 
boat. 


Students  .  .  Improve  your  reading  &  memory  skills  . . . 
The  World's  Fastest  Reader  (Guiness  Book  Of  World  Records) 
We'll  have  you  reading  War  and  Peace  in  a  single  sitting! 


Speedreading  with  Howard  Berg 

This  special  five-hour  course  is  guaranteed  to  at  least  double 
your  speed  and  increase  your  comprehension. 
Sat.  Nov.  26  lOam  -  4piii 

Now  you  can  have  a  Mega  Memory 

Learn  to  improve  memory,  increase  vocabulary,  remember 
names,  facts,  details,  statistics,  cut  study  time  by  50%  or 
more,  get  better  grades  and  remember  everything  you  read 
or  hear. 

Sat.  Nov.  19  Ham  •  4pm 

CaU  The  Learning  Annex  (416)  964-0011  to 
register.  Special  Discount  for  students  . . 
mention  this  ad  in  the  Varsity 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL 
TRINITY  COLLEGE  BOOK  SALE 


Tuesday,  October  18  ,  7  pm  -  lOpm 
(Admission  $1) 

Wednesday,  October  19,  11  am  -  9  pm 
Thursday,  October  20,  10  am  -  9  pm 
Friday,  October  21,  10  am  -  9  pm 
Saturday,  October  22  10  am  -  5  pm 
(Free  Admission) 

Seeley  Hall,  Main  Building 

6  Hoskin  Avenue,  near  Museum  Subway  Stn 

For  further  information  call  978-6750 


Tuesday,  October  11,  1994 


Varsity  Review  15 


The  Wooden  Hill  probes  the  life  ofLM,  Montgomery 


by  Heidi  Tiedemann 

"The  world  is  no  longer  beautiful," 
declares  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery 
mournfully  at  the  opening  of  The 
Wooden  Hill,  Don  Hannah's  new  play 
about  the  writer's  life. 

Montgomery,  routinely  referred  to 
as  Canada's  most  beloved  author,  is 
best  known  for  her  series  of  books 
about  the  engaging  and  whimsical 
orphan  Anne  Shirley,  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  first  book  of  the  series,  Anne  of 
Green  Gables,  which  enjoys  a  world- 
wide readership. 

In  Hannah's  drama,  however,  the 
writer's  career  and  work  are  subordi- 
nate to  her  personal  life.  Drawing  on 
Montgomery's  recently  published 
journals,  Hannah  has  sought  to  create 
a  portraitof  a  complex  and  unsettling 
woman,  whose  turbulent  personal  life 
included  a  loveless  marriage  and 
strained  relationships  with  her  chil- 
dren and  close  associates. 

Recounted  inaseries  of  flashbacks, 
Hannah's  memory  play  attempts  to 
span  the  enti  re  length  of  Montgomery's 
life.  At  the  opening  of  The  Wooden 
Hill,  L.  M.  Montgomery  (Rita  Howell) 
is  68,  and  ensconced  in  the  Toronto 
mansion  that  her  earnings  from  writ- 
ing have  afforded  her  family.  She  has 
become  "Mrs.  MacDonald,"  the  wife 
of  a  bitter  and  taciturn  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  regrets  the  many  losses 
and  disappointments  in  her  life.  Lucy 
Maud  Montgomery's  lonely  child- 
hood and  eventful  youth  are  recalled 
in  a  rapid  series  of  scenes  which  seek 
to  introduce  all  of  the  important  per- 
sonages in  Montgomery's  life  to  the 
audience. 

The  portrait  which  emerges  should 
be  comprehensive,  but  instead  only 
striking  images  without  underlying 
substances  are  presented.  Characters 
are  introduced  to  take  a  brief  part  in 
scenes  which  fail  to  deepen  the  audi- 
ence's understanding  of  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery,  or  advance  the  almost 
nonexistent  plot  of  the  drama. 

Much  ofthedifficulty  with  Hannah's 
drama  is  his  creation  of  a  large  and 
unwieldy  cast  of  characters:  1 3  actors 
play  1 8  roles  i  n  The  Wooden  Hill.  The 
result  is  a  bewildering  sequence  of 
brief  scenes  which  are  intended  to 
showcase  the  multiple  facets  of 
Montgomery's  writing  career,  roman- 
ticconquests,  intimate  friendships,  and 
joyless  marriage.  The  emphasis  placed 
by  Hannah  on  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery's  relationships  fails  to 
illuminate,  however,  the  principal 


source  of  the  audience's  interest  in 
the  writer's  life  —  her  books. 

An  examination  of  L.M. 
Montgomery's  growth  as  a  novelist 
and  short  story  writer  is  almost  en- 
tirely absent  from  The  Wooden  Hill. 
When  her  writing  career  is  noted,  it  is 
only  within  the  context  of  her  per- 
sonal relationships,  for  instance 
Montgomery,  at  one  point,  uses  her 
work  to  win  love  and  attention  from 
her  distant  father.  Montgomery's  tre- 
mendous and  versatile  creativity  is 
down-played,  and  the  breadth  of  her 
writing,  which  far  exceeds  the  few 
novels  she  is  best  known  for,  is  never 
revealed. 

Hannah  does  draw  extensively  on 
Montgomery'swell-known  novelsfor 
the  tone  of  his  work,  which  presents 
her  as  the  true  "Anne"  of  her  novels. 
The  playwright  attributes  to 
Montgomery  the  same  sentimental 
excesses  as  her  most  famous  heroine, 
giving  many  scenes  a  sugar-coated 
warmth. 

Most  problematic  in  this  regard  is 
Hannah's  portrayal  of  Montgomery's 
relationship  with  her  children,  which 
is  one  of  the  central  themes  of  The 
Wooden  Hill.  This  is  taken  so  far  as  to 
have  two  adorable  blonde  children 
appear  on  stage,  lisping  "Mother, 
mother,"  delightfully  while 
Montgomery  coos  over  them  and  calls 


them  "babykins." 

This  sentimentality  is  at  odds  with 
the  more  sombre,  and  even  melodra- 
matic, approach  taken  elsewhere  in 
the  drama.  Perhaps  aware  that  the 
relatively  mundane  events  of 
Montgomery's  life  were  not  of  high 
dramatical  potential,  Hannah  has  in- 
fused The  Wooden  Hill  with  a  forced 
sense  of  theatrical  intensity  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  take  seriously.  The  gifted  cast 
are  hard  pressed  to  express  the  play's 
sentiment  adequately,  and  an  unfor- 
tunate histrionic  flare  has  crept  into 
many  of  the  otherwise  admirable  per- 
formances. 

As  Montgomery,  Rita  Howell  has 
the  most  challenging  task:  she  ap- 
pears onstage  throughout  the  entire 
play,  and  must  adapt  to  the  shifting 
age  of  her  character.  She  brings  a 
welcome  enthusiasm  to  the  part,  but 
cannot  adequately  convey  the  light 
pertness  of  the  young  Montgomery. 
Ron  Hastings  is  excellent  as 
Montgomery's  embittered  husband, 
Ewan  Macdonald,  and  expresses  more 
in  his  few  grunts  and  outbursts  than 
most  characters  do  in  their  wordy 
speeches. 

Most  notable  for  her  performance 
is  Andrea  Morris,  as  Montgomery's 
imaginary  childhood  friend,  Katie 
Maurice. 

The  play's  weaknesses  are  all  the 


L.M.  Montgomery  and  friend  stare  with  glee  at  the  wooden  hill. 


more  regrettable  given  the  sense  of 
occasion  and  event  surrounding  the 
world  premiere,  whose  generous 
sponsorship,  by  AT&T,  was  made 
much  of  during  the  opening  night 
preceedings. 
The  corporate  sponsorship  is  most 


apparent  in  the  beautifully,  and  ex- 
tensively designed  set  which  was  eas- 
ily and  ingeniously  transformed  to 
represent  a  variety  of  settings.  But  all 
the  sponsorship  in  the  world  cannot 
quite  make  up  for  what  the  script 
lacks. 


A  mystic  trip  through  the  Americas 

Robert  Mullen  explores  cultures  of  magic  realism 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Entering  into  the  world  of  magic  real- 
ism can  at  times  be  a  rather  jarring 
move.  There  you  are  sitting  on  your 
couch,  safely  tucked  away  in  a  work- 
a-day  world,  you  read  a  few  lines  and 
then,  suddenly  you  are  transported 
into  the  jungles  of  Central  America, 
where  characters  seek  out  great  gods 
and  Native  Indians  create  weapons 
from  branches. 

This  is  the  type  of  world  that  Robert 
Mullen  writes  from.  With  his  first  col- 
lection of  fiction,  Americas,  just  re- 
cently on  the  stands,  Mullen  has  cho- 
sen a  range  of  stories  that  are  divided 
into  two  sections  for  the  book.  The 
first,  "Borders,"  includes  stories  set 
primarily  in  Mexico  and  Central 


America.  It  begins  with  "Reflections," 
about  a  man,  juanito,  his  mules  and 
the  trip  he  is  hired  for.  Duringthattrip, 
some  rather  strange  events  occur  — 
his  employer  shoots  his  mules,  then 
ties  up  an  old  man.  During  the  night 
unexplainable  events  take  place  and 
Juanito  ends  up  (after  a  stay  in  prison) 
back  on  his  farm  raising  mules  again. 

"Anomie"  involves  a  man  whose 
job  is  to  take  lost  Indians  back  to  their 
homes.  In  this  one,  Mullen  takes  the 
perspective  of  both  the  agent  and  the 
Indian.  He  is  able  to  capture  the  sur- 
prise the  Indian  feels  while  being  trans- 
ported down  the  river  (a  boat  being 
something  he  has  never  been  in)  while 
also  exploring  the  amazement  the 
agent  feels  when  he  finally  reaches 
the  Indian's  tribe. 

In  all  of  these  stories,  Mullen  has  a 


deft  touch  when  describingthe  worlds 
and  mysticism  of  other  cultures,  it  is 
almost  as  though  he  were  reporting 
rather  than  recounting  experiences. 

The  second  half,  "Stateside,"  deals 
primarily  with  relationships  between 
men  and  women  (an  oh,  so  common 
theme)  yet  the  pol  itics  of  give  and  take 
are  just  barely  sketched  out. 

In  "Pilgrims,"  Mullen  follows  a  cou- 
ple on  a  road  trip.  They  start  in  the 
desert  states  but  then  suddenly  end  up 
in  England,  then  Paris.  Somewhere  in 
this  story  of  baby  sitters  who  think  of 
children  as  angels,  and  diners  that 
serve  Robin  Hood  sandwiches,  the 
couple  come  together  despite  the 
problems  (the  man  is  married)  to  find 
a  real  sense  of  emotion. 

The  down-side  to  Mu  I  len's  reporter- 
like  style  is  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 


find  a  way  into  the  stories.  You  never 
get  a  real  sense  of  who  the  people 
involved  are,  or  why  you  should  be 
i  nterested  i  n  them.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  any  rhyme  or  reason  as  to  why 
"The  Bridge"  is  set  up  in  separate, 
numbered  sections.  The  different  sec- 
tions are  so  sparse  that  I  gave  up 
before  I  was  able  to  discern  what  was 
happening  in  the  story. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the  stories 
in  Americas  are  at  times  difficult  to 
muddle  through,  the  odd  one  shows  a 
rare  insight  and  respect  of  other  cul- 
tures that  is  rarely  found  in  collected 
works  of  fiction. 

Robert  Mullen  will  be  reading  with 
Nino  Ricci  and  Julia  Steinecke  at 
Slyvester's  Cafe  ( 1 6  Bancroft  Ave.)  on 
Wed.,  Oct.  13  at  7:30  p.m. 


CELESTICA 

A  subsidiary  of  IBM  Canada  Ltd. 


INFORMATION  EXCHANGE  FOR 

STUDENTS  GRADUATING  IN 
COMMERCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

OCTOBER  13th    --  5:30pm 
Galbraith  Building  --  Room  GB202 

Informal  Attire  -  Come  straight  from  class  to  speak 
witli  recent  graduates  about  joining  the  rising  new  star  in 
Electronics  Manufacturing 

- —    Food  and  Refreshments    - — 


TM 


Celestica  is  a  trademark  of  Celestica  Inc. 
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Information  Session 

OCTOBER  18, 1994 
3:00  -  5:00  PM 


Medical  Science  Building  Room  3171 
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TOTAL  cownoeNce! 


"Achieve  your  goals!  Our  TrM 
Program  is  an  opportunity 
gain  confidence  and  self-^^ 
defense  abilities.  Adult  classes  ^ 
are  forming  newt" 


GHASRY  ACADEMY  OF  MARTIAL  ARTS 

14  COLLEGE  STREET,  3rd  FLOOR 


:  Bohemian  I 

I  128  Pears  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  1T2   416  944*3550  I 

I  5  Pool  Tables  i 
I  Great  Food  i 


$2.50  Mfednesdays 


Hang  Out...  ' 
Play  Pool  ...  I 
It's  Casual  ...  i 


1995  GRADS 

Quality  Portraits  by 

<tW  ^^^^ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  SINCE  1915- 

Take  advantage  of  Special  Student 
Rates  .„  by  calling  us  NOW  at 

925-2222 

$10  off  Sitting  Pee  Price  with  this  Ad 

200  DAVENPORT  RD. 
(AT  AVENUE  ROAD) 


Varsity  Publications  Financial  Statement 
for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1994 


'A 


TO  na  1 


KEN  McFARLAND 


MISITOK'S  UPOR 
OP  VUSm  PUBUUTIOU 


:  have  audited  the  baianc.  sh««t  ot  Varsity  Publicatioaa  a.  at 
Apri;  30,. 994  aod  th.  stataaent.  of  oparationa  :or  ' 3a  ymmx  than 
andad.  Thaaa  tinancial  ttataaanta  are  ttia  reaponaibllitT  at  zbm 
orqaoisation' s  sanaqaMnt.  Ny  re.poQai&ility  la  to  aapraaa 
an      opinion  on  taeae  tinancial  atataaaots  oaaaa  on  xy  aud^t. 

1  conducted  my  audit  in  accordance  vith  qmnmrmliy  aceepceo 
audltinq  standard*.  Tho.e  standarda  require  that  :  plan  and 
parfora  an  audit  to  obtain  reasonaoie  aaauranca  vhather  the 
financial  stateaants  are  tree  at  aaterial  ttisatataaent .  An  audit 
s.  evidence  supporting  the 
incial  stataaenta .  An  audit 
tlaq  principiee  uaea  ana 
naqeaent,   as  wail  as  avaioatlnq 


aaounts  ana  disclosures 
alao  inciudea  aaaeeaiaq 

significant  •fstiaates  .sa< 
the  overall  tinar 


.  rinanciai  stateaent  prescntatio 

In  ay  opinion,  these  iinanciii  jtatsaents  present  Jairly,  in  all 
aateriai  respects,  the  iinancial  poaitioo  o£  Varsitv  Publicat- ona 
as  at  April  JO.  1994  and  the  results  o!  its  oo'erations  'and 
the  cnanqes  in  its  iinancial  position  for  the  v-ar  t.hen  enoeo 
m  accordance  with  generally  accepted  accountinq  onncipies. 


VIUISITT  POBLICATIOIIS 

BAUUrCE  SHEET 
AS  AT  APRIL  30,  1994 


1994 


ASSETS 

CURREBT 

Cash 

Accounts  receivable  ( less 
allowance  for  doubtful  accounts: 
1994  -  S3,  905,      1993  -  S338  ) 

Prepaid  expenses 


EgUIPMEIT  ACQUISITION  FUKD 

Cash 


S  72,999 
59,275 
3,006 

135,280 


1993 

S  99,203 
53, 14S 
3,262 

155,610 


Total  Assets 


LLABILITIES  AND  FUNDS 

CURRENT 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued 

liabilities  S  20,313 


EQUIPMENT  ACQUISITIONS  FUND  (Statement  1)  54,944 
OPERATING  FUND     Statement  114,967 


S  41,189 

37,993 
114,421 


Total  I^iabilities  and  funds        $  190,224 


Approved  on  babalf  of  the  Board 


Director 


■  ,  '  I  I.I '.'(-''    '  . 


The  acconpanying  notes  fora  an  integral  part 
of  these  financ:.al  stataaants. 


VARSITI  PQBLICATIOaS 

STAXSMEar  or  funds 

FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  1994 


1.   EQUIPMENT  ACQUISITION  FUND: 


beginning  of  year 
Allocation  froa  operations 

Expenditures     Note  3) 
SAUUKE.  end  at  year  (Note  2lcii 

2.    OPERATING  FUND: 

BALANCE,   oeginning  of  year 
Surplus  Cor  the  year 

BAUUICE.  end  ot  '/ear 


S  114,421 
546 


VlUtSITT  PUBLICAIIOU 
STATEMENT  OP  OPERATIONS 
FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  1994 
1994 


REVonre 

Advertising 
Student  levy 
Other 


Total  Revenue 


332,719 
36, 306 
4,654 


373,879 


EXPENSES 

Salaries  ,  coBBU-ssions  and  benefits 

Printing 

Supplies  and  equipaent  rental 

Canadian  University  Press  fees 

Telephone  and  Postage 

3ad  debts 

Travel 

Delivery 

Professional  fees 

Advertising  and  proaotion 

.\cquiSition  of  capital  assets   (Note  3) 

Boaras  and  coaaittees 

Insurance 

Miscellaneous 

Bank  charges  and  interest 

Training 

Recruitment 


480 

022 
394 
589 
409 
528 
967 
740 
273 
127 
712 
630 
668 
573 
221 


(21,000) 


1994 

1993 

S  37,993 

$  29,266 

21,000 

14,000 

58,993 

43,266 

(4,0491 

(5,273) 

3     54,944           S  37,993 

1994 

1993 

S  113,442 
979 


Total  Expenses 

SURPLUS  froa  operations 

ALLOCATION  to  Equipaant  Acquisitions 
fund 

SURPLUS  for  the  year 


VARSITT  .nUBLICATIONS 
STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  FINANCIAL  POSITION 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  1994 

1994 

S  546 
(5,874) 
(20,876) 

(26,204) 

99,203 


S  326,156 
37,949 
7,597 


173  765 
122,071 
19,288 
13, 110 
7,946 
313 
4,398 
4,-98 
3,370 
3,610 
668 
1,822 
660 
450 
241 
125 
38 


(14,0001 


OPERATING  ACTIVITIES 

Surplus  for  the  year 
Decrease/ ( Increase )   in  current 

assets  other  than  cash 
Increase     /(Decrease)   in  current 

liabilities 

Cash  Provided  (Used)  by 
Operating  Activities 


979 
4,115 
5,213 


10,307 


CASH,  beginning  of  year 
CASH,  end  of  year 


VARSITT  PUBLICAZIOVS 
MOTES  TO  THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  1994 

1 .  INCORPORATION 

Varsity  Publications  is  incorporated  under  part  11  of  the 
Canada  Corporations  Act  as  a  corporation  without  share 
Capital. 

2.  SIGNIFICANT  ACCOUNTING  POLICIES 

These  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  in  accordance 
With  generally  accepted  accounting  principles.  Significant 
accounting  policies  are  suaoarized  as  foilows: 

a)  Basis  of  Accounting 

The  corporation  uses  the  accrual  basis  of  accounting. 

b)  Capital  Assets 

Caoitai  assets  are  recorded  at  ^ost  and  are  charged  to 
operations   in  the  year  of  acquisition. 

c)  Equipaeat  Acquisitioos  fund 

The  fund  has  been  established  for  the  'uture  acquisition  or 
replacement  of  major  pieces  of  equipment. 

3.  CAPITAL  ASSETS 

During  t.'ie  year,   the  following  capital  assets  were  acquired; 


Allocated  to  operations: 

Furniture  and  fixture 
Coaputer  equipment 
Coaputer  software 


Allocated  to  Equipaent  Acquisition  Fund: 

-omputer  equipment 


315 
255 
142 


209 
459 


712 
4  ,  049 


668 

5,273 


S  5,341 


INCOME  TAX  STATUS 

The  co-operative  .3  exempt  from  income  taxes  under  Section  149 
('I   (f)  of  the  Incoaa  Tax  Act. 


Varsity 
Annual 
Meeting 

Tliesday, 
October  25 
5:30  p.m. 
Hart  House 


^\   Varsity      ymm^ —  . 

Sports 


Tuesday,  October  11,  1994 


Blues  crush  bumbling  Yeomen 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
\arsity  Staff 

The  football  Blues  are  back.  Or  at  least 
they're  still  in  the  hunt. 

In  defeating  the  York  Yeomen  26-1 
at  the  annual  Red  and  Blue  Bowl  on 
Thursday  night,  the  Blues  won  the  Argo 
Cup  and  improved  their  season  record 
to  two  wins  against  three  losses. 

"It's  a  big  win  and  the  guys  came  to 
play,"  said  Blues'  defensive  coach  Tom 
Gretes. 

"It's  not  too  hard  to  get  motivated 
especially  when  their  [York's]  head 
coach  guarantees  a  win,"  Gretes  said, 
referring  to  a  statement  made  by  York 
coach  Tom  Amott  earlier  in  the  week. 

York's  offense  moved  the  ball  well  at 
times  but  was  unable  to  capitalize.  Four 
missed  snaps  and  a  wide  field  goal 
attempt  kept  the  Yeomen  from  putting 
up  more  than  a  single  point. 

Meanwhile  Blues  tailback  David 
Richer  bounced  and  slashed  for  146 
yards  and  three  touchdowns.  At  only 
five-foot-seven  and  175  pounds,  Rich- 
er's  running  style  requires  solid  block- 
ing from  his  offensive  line.  He  got 
plenty  of  that  all  night  long. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  ball,  the 
Blues  defensive  line  was  solid. 

"Basically  we  lost  the  game  on  the 
line  of  scrimmage,"  commented  Yeo- 
men wide  receiver  P.J.  Edgeworth,  who 
caught  five  passes  for  92  yards. 

"Their  defense  dominated  our 
offense,"  he  noted. 

Edgeworth,  who  has  worked  with 
quarterback  Parry  Apostolopoulos  for 
the  past  four  seasons,  said  that  lack  of 
protection  in  the  pocket  was  their  big- 
gest problem. 

"Parry  was  scrambling  a  lot  because 
of  the  pressure  ,"  he  said. 

The  annual  football  match  between 
the  cross  town  rivals  was  essentially 
over  by  halftime  with  the  score  25-1, 
but  Blues  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe  kept 
starting  quarterback  Mario  Sturino  in 
the  game  until  late  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Only  one  point  was  scored  in  the 
entire  second  half,  a  single  by  Blues 
kicker  Stuart  Brindle,  from  one  of  his 
two  missed  field  goal  attempts  of  the 
game. 

Sturino  missed  last  week's  game,  an 
18-15  victory  over  Windsor,  with  a 
groin  pull.  He  said  that,  although  he  was 
not  100  per  cent  healthy,  he  was  glad  to 


Richer  and  McCausland:  The  two  backs  on  which  the  Blues'  hopes  ride. 


be  back  playing.  After  starting  the  sea- 
son 0-3  the  Blues  finally  looked  like  the 
champions  of  last  year. 

"We  did  a  lot  of  things  well,"  said 
Sturino,  adding  that  the  win  helped 
regain  the  team's  confidence. 


"I  give  their  team  a  lot  of  credit, 
trying  to  overcome  their  record,"  Sturino 
also  said  about  York. 

The  Yeomen's  loss  is  their  forty- 
third  in  a  row,  a  losing  streak  that  dates 
back  to  1988. 


(JeffBlundellA/S) 
The  Blues  will  need  a  healthy  Sturino 
and  a  solid  offensive  line  when  they 
head  into  J.W  Little  Stadium  in  London 
this  Saturday,  to  face  the  Western  Mus- 
tangs, rated  number  one  in  the  country. 
The  game  will  be  televised  on  TSN. 


Respect's  the  name  of  the  game 


Respect  is  a  much  sought  after 
commodity  in  the  world  of 
sports.  Next  to  wins  and  losses, 
all  athletes,  no  matter  what  they 
play  and  at  what  level  they 
play,  want  respect. 

Unfortunately  for  the  York 
Yeomen  football  team,  this  is 
proving  to  be  quite  an  elusive 
proposition. 

Right  now  our  cross-town 
rivals  aren't  getting  a  whole  lot 
of  it  from  anybody.  It's  in  fact 
reached  a  point  that  even  if 
you're  a  true-blue  U  of  T  fan, 
you  can't  help  but  start  to  feel 
just  a  little  bit  sorry  for  them. 

After  being  beaten  26- 1  last 
Thursday  in  the  Red  and  Blue 
Bowl  by  the  Varsity  Blues,  the 
Yeomen  are  now  0-5  in  OUAA 
action  this  year,  and  have  been 
officially  eliminated  from 
playoff  contention. 

But  much  worse  than  that, 
with  Thursday's  loss,  York  is  a 
staggering  0-43  in  regular  sea- 
son starts. 

York  now  has  the  longest 
losing  streak  in  this  nation's 
storied  collegiate  football  his- 
tory. 

Apart  from  this  year's  pre- 
season victory  win  over  the 


Concordia  Stingers,  the  last  regu- 
lar season  win  was  in  1988. 

To  put  this  in  some  kind  of 
gridiron  context,  the  longest  los- 
ing streak  in  CFL  history  was 
when  the  Hamilton  Tiger  Cats 
lost  16  in  a  row  between  1948 
and  1950. 

South  of  the  border,  those  men 
of  orange  (or  is  it  tangerine?), 
the  Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers  hold 
the  NFL  mark  of  26  straight  de- 
feats, collected  from  1977  to 
1978. 

The  CFL  record  will  probably 
be  eclipsed  by  the  Shreveport 
Pirates  this  season. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any 
team  in  the  NFL,  expansion  or 
current,  is  going  to  break  the 
Bucs  streak. 

It  is  even  more  improbable 
that  anyone '  s  going  to  ever  come 
remotely  close  to  challenging 
the  Yeomen. 

So  what's  wrong  with  this 
team? 

Well,  that's  the  funny  thing 
because  when  you  look  at  some 
of  the  players  they 've  got,  you've 
got  to  figure  that  they  should 
have  scraped  out  a  win  or  two 
somewhere  along  the  line. 

First  there's  fifth-year  QB 


Parry  Apostolopoulos,  who's  had 
a  pretty  good  year,  and  has  man- 
aged to  survive  his  tour  of  duty 
with  his  sanity  intact. 

They've  also  go  a  pair  of  great 
receivers  in  Andre  Baston  and 
P.J.  Edgeworth,  and  a  number  of 
other  excellent  veterans. 

Is  it  coaching?  Not  on  your 
life. 

This  streak  is  killing  York  head 


It  was  to  Amott's  credit  that 
he  showed  such  amazing  restraint 
in  avoiding  any  expletive  when 
he  answered,  "Of  course  not!" 

Is  it  because  York  is  located 
up  in  the  murky,  grey,  concrete 
jungle  of  Keele  and  Steeles? 

You  wouldn't  think  so.  I've 
been  to  York.  It's  a  nice  school. 
They've  even  got  a  shopping 
mall  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 


THE  FIMAL  SCORE 


Alan  Hari-SinghI 


coach  Tom  Amott  as  much  as,  if 
not  worse,  than  anybody  else  on 
this  team. 

You  could  see  it  in  his  eyes 
during  the  post-game  press 
scrum  on  Thursday,  when  one  of 
the  more  brighter  lights  from  the 
local  sports  writers  union  asked 
Amott  if  losing  had  become  any 
easier,  considering  York  hadn't 
won  a  regular  season  game  in  so 
long. 


So  what  has  gone  so  terribly 
wrong  for  the  past  six  years? 

Maybe  the  problem  is  that  this 
team  has  been  so  bad  for  so  long 
that  they  just  don't  know  how  to 
win  anymore. 

As  in  any  sport,  having  per- 
sonnel with  great  ability  is  one 
thing.  Having  personnel  with  the 
ability  to  make  the  great  play 
when  you  need  it  the  most,  is 
another  thing  altogether.  The 


Yeomen  just  haven't  learned  to 
make  the  great  play  when  the 
chips  are  down. 

That's  why  on  Thursday,  after 
a  year  in  which  even  though  they 
were  0-4,  they  had  been  com- 
petitive in  every  game,  playing 
with  a  quiet  confidence  that  their 
Ume  was  about  to  come,  they 
completely  fell  apart. 

Four  mis-snaps,  a  blown  field 
goal  attempt,  a  touchdown  that 
was  taken  away  from  them, 
turnovers  and  penalties  all  added 
up  to  another  loss. 

Of  course  it  didn't  help  that 
the  Blues  running  back  David 
Richer  galloped  his  way  to  146 
yards  on  19  carries  and  a  hat- 
trick  of  touchdowns. 

But  a  loss  is  still  a  loss,  and 
that  means  there's  43  of  them  in 
a  row  now. 

In  all  fairness  to  our  cross- 
town  rivals,  you've  got  to  give 
them  some  credit. 

Through  all  of  the  problems 
that  York  U  football  has  faced  in 
recent  memory  -  the  streak,  the 
players  who  have  transferred  out 
and  the  players  who  have  simply 
quit,  not  wanting  to  play  for  a 
loser  team,  the  program  has  hung 
in  and  battled  it  out  on  the  gridi- 


ron for  all  its  worth. 

What  the  dismal  record  can't 
show  is  that  every  York  player, 
who  took  the  field  at  Varsity 
last  Thursday  night,  was  as 
dedicated  and  committed  to 
winning  for  his  school  as  the  U 
of  T  players  were  for  theirs. 

That's  why  the  Blues 
weren't  biting  on  the  post-game 
"So  how  bad  does  York  really 
suck?"  questions  on  Thursday. 

They  know  that  it  is  only  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  (and  some 
deep-pocketed  alumni)  that 
they  even  have  a  team  to  play 
for. 

It  is  to  York's  credit  that 
they  still  hit  the  field,  week 
after  week,  with  enthusiasm 
and  hope  for  victory.  Because, 
without  at  least  hope,  they 
would  really  be  toast. 

So,  smugly  laugh  at  the 
record  all  you  want.  Just  un- 
derstand that  for  the  York  Yeo- 
men football  team,  it's  no 
longer  just  about  wins  and 
losses. 

It's  about  pride  and  com- 
mitment, and  more  importantly 
earning  just  a  little  of  the  re- 
spect that  they  so  justly  de- 
serve. 


If  it's 
FUN... 
We  do  it  here! 


Swimming,  Aerobics, 
Weight  Training,  Squash,  Tennis, 
Jogging,  Skating,  and  a  lot  more! 

Drop  by  the  UofT  Athletic  Centre!  It's  at  the 
comer  of  Harbord  Street  and  Spadina  (it's  a  big 
grey  building  with  a  pool  in  it,  you  can't  miss  it!) 


I  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 
love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179IVI^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)323-1113 
2blocksWest 
of  Spadina  at 
Harbord  St. 


JACKETS  •  SWEATSHIRTS  •  T'S  •  CAPS 

TEAM  ORDERS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


YOUR  CAMPUS  OUTFITTER  AND  SPORTING  GOODS  STORE 

PHONE  FOR  DETAILS:  977-8220 
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Blues  soccer  teams  shut  out  Trent  at  Varsity  Stadium  last  Friday.  Anne-Marie 
Fleming  shows  how  Blues  women  dominate.  Their  record  is  now  4-3-1. 

(Aldnn  FemandoA/S) 


Field  hockey  Blues 
play  two  shut-outs 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

After  their  first  loss  of  the  sea- 
son to  York  on  Sept.  30,  the 
women's  field  hockey  team 
bounced  back  last  Friday,  earn- 
ing two  shutout  victories  in 
Guelph. 

Blues  head  coach  Beth  Ali 
said  the  women  played  well, 
despite  playing  the  game  on  a 
grass  field. 

'The  surface  is  not  consistent 
and  the  ball  bounces  around"  Ali 
explained. 

"The  girls  adjusted  to  the  grass 
well,"  she  said. 

The  Blues  normally  play  on 
the  astroiurf  of  Lamport  Sta- 
dium. 


In  their  first  match-up,  against 
Waterloo,  Dana  Anderson  led 
the  Blues  to  the  win,  scoring  the 
only  two  goals  of  the  game. 

Anderson's  first  goal  was 
scored  ten  minutes  into  the  sec- 
ond half. 

"We  wore  the  other  team 
down,"  Ali  said.  "Our  fitness 
was  definitely  better." 

Field  hockey  is  a  rigorous  sport 
consisting  of  two  35-minute 
halves  and  a  five-minute  break 
at  half-time. 

Anderson  also  scored  a  goal 
in  the  second  game.  But  the  ku- 
dos there  really  belonged  to  fel- 
low Canadian  national  team 
member  Wendy  Johnstone. 
Johnstone  and  the  other  U  of  T 
women  scored  into  the  double 


digits,  beating  Trent  10-0. 
Johnstone  herself  passed  six  balls 
past  the  Trent  goalie. 

Other  goals  of  the  Trent  game 
were  scored  by  Darlene  Collins 
(two)  and  Andrea  Hartshome. 

Last  year's  defending  CIAU 
champions  are  still  definitely  the 
team  to  beat  U  of  T's  defense 
had  such  a  strong  performance 
that  goalie  Sandra  Seaborn  was 
only  challenged  twice  in  the 
Waterloo  game.  In  the  Trent 
match.  Blues  goalie  Alison 
Davies  had  to  contend  more  with 
boredom,  with  no  shots  on  goal 
recorded. 

The  field  hockey  Blues  play 
again  next  Friday,  when  they 
host  their  archrivals  York  at 
Lamport  Stadium. 


Troubled  waters  for ^  BlUOS  hOCkCy  Iclug  OVOr 


Blues  men's  waterpolo 


The  shallow  water  coEiditions 
of  the  hosting  Y<Hic  Yeomen 
proved  to  be  too  mtwfa  for  the 
Varsity  Blues  men's  waterpolo 
team  last  Thursday,  as  York 
defeated  the  Blues  17-7. 

The  Blues  had  expected  that 
the  York  game  would  be  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  shallow  fac- 
tor and  because  tbey  were  play- 
ing without  two  of  their  key 
veteran  starters. 

"It's  a  much  different  game 
under  those  [shallow  pool  ]  con- 
ditions, but  we  lost  the  game 
on  our  own,"  said  dis^pointed 
Blues  head  coach  Peter  Lohas/.. 

The  Blues  are  apparently  still 
working  on  their  new  team- 
oricnted  defensive  system 

"We  didn't  follow  any  of  the 
systems.  If  one  person  fails  to 
uphold  his  duty,  tte  other  play- 
ers are  compromised,"  Lohasz 
explained. 

Lobasz  congratulated  the  re- 
lief players  from  the  bench  for 
performing  well  in  a  losing  ef- 
fort 

Lohasz  explained  that  the 


Blues'  are  evaluating  their  suc- 
cess based  on  how  the  defense 
system  is  working,  not  neces- 
sarily wins  or  losses.  The  team 
has  not  yet  wotted  on  the  game 
as  a  whole. 

"We're  lotAing  at  it  as  an 
evaluation  point  for  as  going 
into  the  Thanksgiving  week- 
end," he  commented. 

He  said  the  team's  recwd  of 
i-2  is  of  no  consequence  at  the 
moment. 

There  are  six  weeks  left 
uirtil  OUAA's  and  we  have 
identified  weaknesses  which 
we  will  try  to  improve  oa" 
Lohasz  said. 

He  has  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  the  team  will  qualify  for 
the  Ontario  finals. 

"We'll  make  it  (the  finals}. 
We'll  just  have  to  go  system 
by  system  and  have  a  complete 
package  when  November  roils 
around." 

The  OUAA  finals  will  take 
place  on  Nov.  19  at  Carieton 
University. 

Valia  Reinsalu 


Fun 
Swim! 


Monday  /  Wednesday  /  Friday 
from  1:00  -  2:00  in  the  Deep  end 
of  the  50  metre  pool 
at  the  Athletic  Centre 
(Harbord  and  Spadina) 
Inner  Tubes  •  Diving  Boards  •  Lots  of  Fun 


T.O.  Leather 

Buy  one  university  "Vairsity"  leather 
jacket  and  get  a  hand  crafted  leather  belt  - 
retailed  at  $30.00  -  Free! 

T.O.  Leather  Fashion  Ltd. 
116A  Spadina  Ave. 
Toronto  367-4663 

CHEAPEST  UNIVERSITY  JACKETS  IN  TOWN 


opponents  in  preseason  tourney 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
\anity  Staff 

The  Blues  men's  ice  hockey  team 
won  their  second  of  two  pre- 
season tournaments  at  St. 
Michael's  Arena  this  past 
Thanksgiving  weekend. 

Teams  from  McGill  and 
Laurentian  participated  in  the 
weekend  tournament  hosted  by 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Univer- 
sity. This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Blues  participated  in  the  an- 
nual event. 

The  Blues  first  defeated 
Ryerson  in  a  qualifying  match- 
up. The  next  evening  in  the  final, 
which  was  racked  with  penalties 
and  minor  skirmishes,  the  Blues 
out-played  a  very  physical 
Laurentian  squad  7-4. 

"It's  a  small  rink  and  ice  sur- 
face. There's  not  much  room  to 
skate."  explained  Blues  coach 
Paul  Titanic. 

"It  turns  it  from  a  skating  game 
mto  more  of  a  bumping  style  of 
play." 

Titanic  went  on  to  say  that  the 
particular  referee  of  the  evening 
calls  a  lot  of  penalties,  tending 
to  raise  fmstraiion  and  tempers 
among  the  players. 

During  the  evening's  game  it 
was  not  unusual  to  see  a  total  of 
three  players  in  the  penalty  box 
at  one  time. 

Titanic  said  he  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  efforts  of 


Blues  captain  Scott  McKinley  shows  Laurentian  how  it's  done.  (JeftBiundeiuvs) 


Blues  right  wing  Tim  Welsh, 
scoring  a  goal  and  an  assist. 
Sandy  Sajko,  who  also  scored 
one  of  the  Blues'  goals,  held  up 
the  defensive  side  of  the  Blues' 
game. 

The  Blues  clearly  dominated 
the  rink  from  the  first  to  the  final 
period.  Their  success  was  de- 
rived from  excellent  teamwork, 
with  each  of  the  seven  goals 
being  scored  by  a  different 
player. 

"Everyone  wants  everyone 
else  to  share  in  the  glory,"  ex- 
plained Blues  centre  Dan 
Bellisimo.  "There's  no  one  per- 


son. 

Bellisimo,  who  was  singled 
out  as  Blues  player  of  the  game, 
said  the  team  has  been  pleased 
with  their  past  two  weeks  of 
playing. 

"The  rookies  are  handling 
themselves  great,"  Bellisimo 


said.  "They're  not  out  of  place  at 
all." 

On  the  weekend  of  Oct.  1-2 
the  Blues  defeated  York  5-3  in 
the  final. 

The  Blues  play  their  season 
opener  on  Thursday,  Oct.  20 
against  Ryerson. 


For  more  information  about 

1  Cnlena  for  acceptance 

2  Accommodations 

3  Travel  Arrangements 

4  Health  Coverage 

5  0SAP 


POSTGRADL.'^TE  -  I  YEAR 
MINISTRY  APPROVED 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

COURSES  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND 
AUSTRALIA 

PHONE  TEACH  (905)388-7158 
FA.\  (905)  388-9682 


CAMPUS  mm 


Now  hiring  students. 
Earn  $$$  while  attending 
your  UofT  classes. 
All  years  welcome. 
Call  340^7320  to  join  our  team. 


SPORTS  SHORTS 

CFL  Football 

Toronto  Argonauts  leading  receiver  Paul  Masotti  surpassed  the 
1 ,000  yard  mark  in  a  close  game  against  the  Sacramento  Gold 
Miners  on  Saturday. 

In  the  game,  which  the  Argos  lost  34-32,  Masotti  made  three 
carries  for  30  yards,  making  him  the  second  non-import  receiver 
in  Argonaut  history  to  surpass  the  single  season  1 ,000  yard  mark. 

The  only  other  player  to  receive  over  1 ,000  was  Bobby  Taylor, 
back  in  1969.  Taylor,  although  considered  a  non-import,  was 
bom  in  England. 

Masotti  hails  from  Stoney  Creek.  Ontario  and  was  picked  up 
by  the  Argos  in  the  1988  CFL  college  draft. 

Pro  Golf 

The  Canadian  team  of  Dave  Barr,  Rick  Gibson  and  Ray  Stewart 
was  awarded  the  Dunhill  Cup,  after  defeating  the  United  States 
in  two  out  of  three  matches  on  Sunday. 

The  Dunhill  is  an  annual  team  event  played  at  the  Old  Course 
in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  This  is  the  first  victory  for  Canada  in 
the  ten  years  that  the  Cup  has  been  played. 

After  defeating  South  Africa  in  the  semi  finals  2-1 ,  Gibson  and 
Stewan  winning  their  one-on-one  matches,  they  confronted  the 
U.S.  competitors  who  themselves  took  all  three  matches  in  their 
semi-final  games  against  England. 

In  the  final  Dave  Barr  first  defeated  1992  U.S.  Open  champion 
Tom  Kite  70-7 1 .  Two-time  U.S.  Open  winner  Curtis  Strange  then 
beat  Canadian  Rick  Gibson  67-74. 

Canada's  victory  was  clinched  in  the  third  match-up  when  Ray 
Stewart  was  left  with  a  nine-foot  putt  and  a  two-swing  margin  in 
order  to  win  over  American  Fred  Couples. 

Making  the  shot  in  one  stroke,  Stewart's  71-72  win  sealed  the 
first  international  professional  golf  win  for  Canada  since  the 
1989  World  Cup. 

The  three  team  members  all  hail  from  British  Columbia. 


Varsity  . 

Classifieds 


Tuesday,  October  11,  1994 


Varsity  Cla^ifiecb  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $630  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3^  for  non-bii$lness  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Addttkmai  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentais  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Subn>it  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  G«>r]ge  St.,  TwtMito,  ON  M5S  2f  4.  Deadline 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thureday  issue  -  Monday  rnwn.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


ROOMATE  WANTED 

To  share  beautiful  2  bedroom  apt.  in  the 
annex  (Waimer  Rd.)  with  25  yr.  old  female 
university  graduate.  2nd  f1.,  bright  and 
spacious.  Furnished  except  for  2nd 
bedroom.  $525  +  Utilites.  Available 
immediately  or  Nov.  1.  Please  call  416- 
922-0618. 


FRONTRUNNERS  TORONTO: 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Running  Group.  All 
abilities  welcome.  Meet  9:00a.m.  at  the 
5 1 9  Church  Street  Community  Centre.  Call 
631  -4054  for  more  information. 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright-469-1 1 1 1 
ordrop  by  ourcampus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  aftemoons 
between  1 :30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Oursen/ices  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


FREE  DENTAL  CHECK-UP/ 
TREATMENT! 

Romanian-qualified  dentist  seeks  patients 
with  cavities  for  licensing  exam  in  Halifax, 
Dec.  14-16,  1994.  Free  trip  offered.  Info 
call  967-0497. 


BEFORE  I  WENT  TO  BLOOR 

Street  United  Church  I  though  only  old 
people  went  to  church,  but  we  even  have 
a  generation  X  group. 

1000  YEARS  OF  YOUTH 

Science  may  eliminate  death  by  aging  and 
%     disease  leading  to  greatly  extended, 

youthful  life  spans.  The  potential  benefits 
'      ofanti-aging  research,  nanotechnology  and 

cryonics  are  discussed.  Wednesday,  Oct. 
I  -  12at7pm.  Hart  House  Meeting  Room  (2nd 
3ii     Floor).  More  info  862-31 93. 


FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940 Alness  Street,  #1 6  (Steeles/Dufferin). 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offer  professional  stringing  at  low  discount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave.,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-561 9. 


USED  COMPAQ  286  AND  386 
PORTABLE 

Notebook  computers  for  sale.  Wananty 
included.  Prices  start  at  $650.  Portable 
printers  from  $95.  Please  call  (416)  245- 
7749. 


WANTED 


PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant,  MTACL, 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  Ml  H2V5. 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

Our  company  will  pay  you  to  go  to  class. 
There  is  no  easier  way  to  make  money.  All 
years  welcome.  CALL 340-7320 TODAY!!! 


SHIPPER 

Small  fimi  in  College/Bathurstarea  requires 
a  P/T  shipper  Mon  to  Fri  12-6pm.  No 
experience  req'd.  Must  have  car.  $1 1/hr. 
531-8637 


WORK/STUDY  ABROAD 

infonnatlon  fair,  Oct.  1 7  &  1 8,  Hart  House, 
10am  -  3pm.  Also,  Bany  Yeate's  Popular 
seminar  on  int'l  jobs,  Victoria  College, 
3:15pm,  Rm.  003.  Hosted  by  ISC  and 
AIESEC.  Visit  ISC.  33  St.  George  St.  for 
details. 


PART-TIME  JOBS! 

Students  welcome:  Telemarketing, 
evenings,  guaranteed  hourly  +  bonus  - 
214-2550. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wor1<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 


HIRING! 

Commerece,  economics,  actuarial 
students.  The  clock's  ticking.  Time  to 
secure  a  full  time  position  in  yourf  ield.  You 
can  makeyourconnections  now.  Call  969- 
0108. 


PHYLLIS  ESTHETICS 

Your  beauty  solution  at  One  Eighty  Six  St. 
George  at  Bloor.  I  am  offering  very  good 
student  rates.  I  have  been  in  business  for 
25  years.  Facials:  $35,  Pedicures:  $25, 
Waxing:  $10  up.  Pis.  Call  926-9449. 


RELAX  AND  ENERGIZE 

with  effective  deep  tissue  bodywork  and 
foot  massage.  According  to  your  needs 
very  gentle  or  strong  Oriental  and  Swedish 
techniques  using  hands  or  feet.  30  min  / 
$10.  In /Out.  Call  Egon  (416)  752-8537. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear /Mgebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (4 1 6)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)322-5890. 

ESSAY TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  sen/ice  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Tenn  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 


ESSAY  EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  organize 
and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus  area. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor,  28 
years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  &  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


CHEMISTRY,  MATH,  PHYSICS 

Previous  U  of  T  TA's/PDFs  with  doctorate 
degrees  in  Chemistry,  Math  and  Physics 
are  available  for  individualized  or  group 
tutoring.  Reasonable  Rates.  Guaranteed 
best  help!  Call  (416)  406-6442. 


CAN  YOU  SPEAK  THAI? 

Thai  language  teacher  sought  for  exchange 
or  remuneration.  Larry  741 -5631. 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
cuniculavitae, career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00. /Mso  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  $1.25/page.  Resumes/Cover 
Letters  -  free  faxing.  Desktop  Publishing. 
Laser  Quality.  Rupert:  604-8333  (Call  8 
a.m. -9  p.m.). 


EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 

Word  processing,  editing  (grammars  spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


HANDS-ON  TYPING 

Double-spaced  essays  typed  on  WP  6.0. 
Spell  checked  and  proofed.  Laser  quality, 
$1 .50/page,  Jane  Sheppard.  Call  Theresa 
at  (416)  235-1638. 


Events  Calendar 


Tuesday,  Oct  11 

LIFELINE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP-Weekly  Bible  Study.  Anyone  Welcome.  Refreshments  seroed. 
ISC.  READING  ROOM.  1 1AM  - 1 PM. 

GENETICS  AND  SOCIETY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE  -  Symposium:  Lectures  12-5,  MSB  2171  AND 
3268.  Panel  Discussion  5:30  -  7:30,  SS21 1 8.  FREE. 

Monday,  Oct.  17 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE  -  "Where  in  the  Worid  Fair"  on  woricing  and  studying  abroad. 
Displays  and  presentations  from  25  organizations.  HART  HOUSE  DEBATES  ROOM.  10AM-3PM. 
FREE. 


Tuesday,  Oct  18 


MASSEY  COLLEGE  -  On  the  Eve  of  the  Millenium.  The  1994  Massey  Lecture.  Dr.  Connor  Cmise 
O'Brien.  GEORGE  IGNATIEFF  THEATRE.  8PM.  FREE. 

Wednesday,  Oct  19 

INSTITUTE  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  (lES)  -  "Self-Organization  in  Nature  through  Differential 
Transport"  partoflESSemlnar  Series.  R0MM21 1 ,  HAULTAIN  BUILDING.  170  COLLEGE  ST.  (REAR). 
4:00.  FREE. 


THE  COUCH 


By  Caria  Prada 


THE  MEAHIira  OP 

What  the  hell  is  an  alt  beer?  It's  not  an 
ale.  It's  not  a  lager.  It  is  damn  good  beer. 
Are  you  going  to  like  it?  Hey—  it's  your  call 


A 
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Running  Out  To  Gawk  At  Traffic  Accidents  Since  1880 


Monday,  October  17,  1994 


Council  fires 
business  manager 

Janice  Waud-Loper,  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council's  business 
manager,  has  been  fired  from  her 
duties  after  less  than  a  year  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  council's  board  voted  to  fire 
Waud-Loper  Oct.  1 1 . 

"It  was  an  executive  decision," 
said  Rupinder  Ahluwalia,  council 
vice-president.  Janice  Waud-Loper 
is  just  not  the  person  best  suited  to 
the  position  at  SAC." 

Ahluwalia  said  Loper  was  termi- 
nated because  she  mismanaged  the 
council's  investments. 

"SAC  invests  a  certain  amoimt  of 
our  operating  funds  and  our  wheel- 


SHORTS 


chair  access  fund.  The  two  invest- 
ments are  suffering  losses  because 
it's  been  mismanaged.  [We've  lost] 
not  just  on  interest  but  on  our  princi- 
pal," he  said. 

According  to  Ahluwalia,  the 
wheelchair  access  fund  has  has  lost 
$102,000  out  of  a  starting  base  of 
$2.3  million,  due  to  bad  investments. 
The  council  also  lost  $18,000  from 
investing  its  $538,000  budget  be- 
tween last  May  and  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, he  said. 

Ahluwalia  said  Loper  made  in- 
vestments on  behalf  of  the  council  in 
mortgage  and  mutual  funds. 

In  September,  an  audit  of  the  coun- 
cil's books  showed  that  $5,700  in 
funds  went  unaccounted  for  in  1993- 
4.  Loper,  a  former  NDP  federal  elec- 
tion candidate,  was  hired  in  Novem- 
ber of  1993,  three  months  after  the 
council  fired  its  previous  business 
manager. 

Loper  was  unavailable  for  com- 
ment. 

Tanya  Talaga 

So  begins  the 
infrastructure 

University  College  is  getting  a  face- 
hft,  with  Ottawa's  money. 

The  restoration  of  the  building's 
exterior  is  the  first  of  many  upgrades 
the  university  has  planned,  thanks  to 
the  large  sum  it  received  as  part  of 
the  federal  government's  infrastruc- 
ture spending  program. 

The  program,  begun  by  the  federal 
government  last  year,  contributes 
money  to  universities  and  munici- 
palities to  improve  such  things  as 
roads  and  sewers.  Part  of  U  of  T's 
expenditures  are  being  used  to 
brighten  up  the  University  College 
building,  the  oldest  building  on  cam- 
pus. 

Every  brick  in  the  south  tower  will 
be  scraped  out  and  remortared,  ac- 
cording to  Randy  McCaul  of  Univer- 
sity College  building  services. 

"It's  something  that  has  to  be  done 
every  40  years  or  so,"  he  said. 

While  the  main  entrance  to  the 
college  was  closed  for  several  days 
last  month,  it  has  since  been  reo- 
pened and  will  remain  so  for  the 
remainer  of  the  construction. 

Extensive  work  is  also  being  car- 
ried out  on  the  retaining  wall  of  the 
Quad. 

The  total  cost  of  the  two  projects 
will  use  nearly  $300,000  of  the  $3.7 
million  the  university  received  from 
the  government  last  month. 

CoNAN  Tobias 


Toronto's  Project  9:  Trying  to  contact  the  netherworld. 


(Russell  Sinclair) 


Orientation  co-ordinators 
decline  to  settle  "Phantom"  suit 


BY  Eric  Squair 

Two  former  Students'  Administrative 
Council  orientation  co-ordinators  have 
refused  to  settle  their  $250,000  lawsuit 
against  the  council. 

Philip  Howard  and  Sandy  Oh  have 
rejected  the  $25,000  settlement  offered 
by  the  council  to  settle  their  breach  of 
contract  lawsuit. 

Howard  and  Oh  say  the  council  failed 
to  pay  them  commissions  on  sponsor- 
ship contracts  they  secured.  Oh  and 
Howard  were  entitled  to  25  per  cent  of 
all  cash  sponsorships  above  $5,500  and 
15  per  cent  of  all  product  sponsorships 
above  $10,000. 

According  to  court  documents  filed 
by  the  former  co-ordinators,  the  total 
value  of  sponsorship  arranged  by  them 
was  more  than  $2.2  million.  This  would 
entitle  them  to  a  commission  of  more 
than  $245,000. 

But  the  council's  lawyer,  Matthew 
Wilton,  maintains  the  value  of  the 
sponsorships  was  much  lower. 

As  part  of  the  orientation  package  for 
that  year,  coupons  were  donated  to  the 
council  from  Live  Entertainment,  the 
producers  of  the  Phantom  of  the  Opera. 
The  coupons,  which  could  be  redeemed 


for  a  pair  of  half-priced  tickets  to  the 
musical,  were  mailed  out  to  all 
undergrads  at  U  of  T. 

Oh  and  Howard  contend,  in  their 
statement  of  claim,  that  they  should 
receive  commission  on  the  coupons. 

But  the  council  maintains  that  the 
coupons  are  not  included  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  and  Oh  and  Howard  are 
not  entitled  to  reimbiu^sement  for  them. 

'The  coupons  have  no  value  for  the 
purpose  of  the  contract,"  says  Wilton. 

Council  president  Gareth  Spanglett 
says  the  lawsuit  is  based  on  definitions 
of  sponsorship. 

"AH  this  is  about  corporate  sponsor- 
ship, what  counts  as  corporate  sponsor- 
ship and  what  doesn't,"  said  Spanglett. 

Spanglett  said  the  contract  was  not 
written  to  provide  for  such  a  large 
payout. 

"It's  more  than  obvious  that  it  was 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  contract  to  pay  our 
orientation  co-ordinators  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,"  says  Spanglett. 

The  two  parties  aJso  do  not  agree  on 
how  much  has  been  paid  so  far  in  com- 
missions. 

Oh  and  Howards'  statement  of  claim 
says  they  had  received  $13,898  as  of 
Jan.  19.  But  the  council  says  the  total 


paid  to  the  two  was  over  $17,000. 

Spanglett  says  that  as  a  result  of 
mismanagement  by  last  year's  council 
it  is  hard  to  tell  if  those  figures  are 
correct. 

"The  books  were  a  mess,"  he  said. 
"Trying  to  get  accurate  figures  from 
last  year  is  proving  difficult.  I  can't 
even  say  whether  our  figures  are  accu- 
rate or  not." 

According  to  their  statement.  Oh  and 
Howard  claim  that  their  orientation  was 
under  budget,  thus  entitling  them  as 
well  to  12  per  cent  of  the  difference 
between  what  was  budgeted  for  the 
event  and  what  was  spent. 

But  the  council  claims  the  cost  of 
orientation  was  not  below  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  commissions  they 
say  they  are  owed.  Oh  and  Howard  say 
they  are  entitled  to  $1,500  in  bonuses. 
This  bonus  was  laid  out  in  the  contract, 
and  was  contingent  on  the  two  co- 
ordinators submitting  a  final  invoice  to 
the  council. 

But  the  council  denies  receiving  the 
invoice. 

"A  lot  of  this  would  have  been  avoided 
if  we  had  kept  accurate  accounting 
records,"  says  Spanglett.  "It  makes  the 
case  more  convoluted." 


Cooke 

condemns 

cuts 

BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Provincial  education  minister  David 
Cooke  says  cuts  in  the  federal  subsidy 
for  post-secondary  education  will  lead 
to  higher  tuition. 

Ontario  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
pass  on  federal  cuts  to  students  in  the 
form  of  higher  tuition,  Cooke  said. 
'There  aren't  a  lot  of  options." 

Nor  could  he  rule  out  raising  tuition 
even  higher  next  year,  above  the  10  per 
cent  increase  that  has  already  been  an- 
nounced. As  Lloyd  Axworthy,  the  fed- 
eral minister  responsible  for  the  pro- 
posed cuts,  has  not  said  conclusively 
when  the  cuts  to  federal  transfers  would 
start,  Cooke  said. 

"It  certainly  would  be  our  hope  that 
there  won't  be  any  further  changes  for 
next  year,"  said  Cooke. 

If  tuition  does  double,  students  should 
understand  the  Ontario  government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  Cooke  said. 

"Axworthy  has  made  a  direct  con- 
nection between  post-secondary  cuts 
and  tuition.  Axworthy  is  the  one  who 
said  tuition  would  double." 

Cooke  also  said  he  absolutely  op- 
posed the  federal  government's  sug- 
gestions of  using  increased  student  aid 
funding  to  offset  the  cuts  in  subsidies. 
Despite  favouring  revamping  the  sys- 
tem himself,  Cooke  said  he  could  not 
support  it  just  to  offset  further  tuition 
hikes. 

"The  purpose  of  our  government 
wanting  to  look  at  student  aid  reform  is 
to  take  a  look  at  the  difficulties  of  the 
current  student  aid  system,"  he  said. 
"Not  because  this  will  allow  us  to  dou- 
ble tuition." 

Earlier  this  month,  Ottawa  announced 
that  it  was  considering  cutting  off  all 
cash  transfers  to  provinces  to  subsidize 
their  universities  and  colleges.  The  cuts, 
which  amount  to  $2.5  billion  nation- 
wide, would  likely  raise  tuition  sub- 
stantially, according  to  Axworthy,  the 
minister  responsible. 

Cooke  was  joining  his  colleague, 
Ontario  premier  Bob  Rae,  in  condemn- 
ing Axworthy's  proposals.  EarUer  this 
month,  Rae  referred  to  the  proposals  as 
the  "Coles  Notes  of  sociaJ  policy  re- 
form." 


With  students  lilce  tttis,  it's  a  wonder  they  didn't  raise  tuition  even  higher 

National  Student  Day  passes  without  notice 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Ontario  university  students  pretty  much  passed  on  the  idea  of  protesting  on 
National  Student  Day  last  Wednesday. 

Here,  at  the  province's  largest  university,  nothing  was  done  at  all. 

The  day,  organized  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students  has  traditionally 
been  one  for  student  protest.  Last  year  saw  hundreds  of  students  demonstrating 
angrily  outside  the  Ontario  legislature. 

This  year,  the  federation  asked  local  student  councils  to  organize  their  own 
protests,  according  to  federation  chair  Guy  Caron.  The  federation  was  too  busy 
organizing  a  response  to  the  federal  government's  announcement  earlier  this 
month  that  it  wants  to  drastically  cut  its  financial  support  for  post-secondary 
education,  he  said. 

The  poor  turnouts  for  these  local  protests  apparently  didn't  faze  Caron,  who  used 
Wednesday  to  announce  that  the  federation  is  considering  calling  for  the  nation's 
university  students  to  go  on  strike  if  Ottawa  doesn't  change  its  mind. 


But  Ottawa's  cuts  were  the  focus  of  the  few  protests  that  were  planned  around 
the  province.  At  Ryerson  Polytechnical  University,  over  a  hundred  students 
gathered  for  a  lunchtime  "Kraft  Dinner,"  to  highlight  the  low  standard  of  living  of 
many  students. 

Afterwards,  around  20  Ryerson  students  joined  a  protest  the  same  day  by  over 
100  Toronto  anti-poverty  activists,  at  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and  then  the 
provincial  headquarters  of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  anti-poverty  groups  were  also 
complaining  about  the  federal  cuts,  which  affect  welfare  and  unemployment 
insurance,  as  well. 

Two  students  from  Guelph  University  were  supposed  to  join  the  Ryerson 
protest,  but  apparently  got  lost,  according  to  Canadian  Federation  of  Students- 
Ontario  researcher  Michelle  Robidoux. 

"It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  get  students  off  campus  these  days,"  she  said. 

At  Laurentian  University  in  Sudbury,  some  students  attended  a  public  forum  on 
the  rising  costs  of  education. 

The  largest  demonstration  in  the  province  was  at  McMaster  University  in 
Please  see  "Caron,"  page  3 
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Special  Events  ■ 


HART  HOUSE  CELEBRATES  ITS  75th  YEAR 
THURSDAY.  OCTOBER 20TH 
NOON  ■  2:00  P.M.  IN  THE  GREAT  HALL 

Light  the  candles!  Taste  the  cake!  Enjoy  the  entertainment!  Enter  the  draw  for  a 
"Dell"  Laptop  Computer  (value  $4000)  Entry  Forms  available  the  day  of  October 
20t(i  until  2:00  p.m.  at  three  locations:  Information  Desk,  Membership  Services,  and  the  Justina  M. 
Bamicke  Gallery  Contest  rules  available  Contest  open  to  U.  of  T.  students.  Winners  must  be  present 
(with  student  card)  at  the  2  p.m  draw. 

CUtr  'n'  Song  ■  Siindty.  October  23rt,  1904.  Tickets  now  on  sale  at  the  Hail  Porter's  Desk.  Children  and 
families  welcome.  Cost  $16  00  with  bus,  $13.00  without  bus. 


Art  

Tht  JnUiu  M.  Btmicko  Gtllory- East  Gallery:  Lome  Beug,  Two  Pavilions:  Museum  and  a  Tent,  Installation. 
West  Gallery:  Heniy  Gordillo,  Photographs.  Both  shows  run  from  October  6th  to  November  3rd. 
ArbofHoom-ne  exhibit  by  Jimmy  Golden,  "Calllgraphk:  Abstracf,  continues  until  October  29th. 

Activities  i  Clubs  

BridaoClub-  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  leam.come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights 
at  6:30  p.m. 

Dnmt  Club  -  The  Drama  Club  will  be  accepting  proposals  for  plays  and  Interested  directors  for  the  U.  of  T. 
Drama  Festival  to  be  held  In  January  The  deadline  for  proposals  is  October  28th:  submissions  may  be  left  at 
the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  For  more  information,  call  978-5362. 

Film  Board-  The  vrorkshop  "The  Business  of  Film"  with  instructor  David  Brady  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  19th  at  6:30  pm  Fee  for  this  wortcshop  is  $2  00  for  Rim  Board  members  Pre-register  at  the  Hall 
Porter's  Desk. 

IntorttlOi  DItlogtio  Commltlot  -  Celebrating  Our  Diversity  Through  Sharing  Our  Festivals:  Jewish  Holidays, 
October  28th  at  6:00  p  m  in  the  Music  Room. 

t/AnnrCo/nm/ttM- A  Hallowe'en  Event  featuring  fortune  telling,  costumes,  and  readings  by  a  number  of 
Toronto  Horror  writers  Thursday,  October  27th  at  7  p  m.  in  the  Library 

Yoaa  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at 
978-2452  for  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up 

Athletics  

FlOiass  Clauos  -  30  FREE  drop-in  fitness  classes  per  week  Registered  STEP  classes  require  a  fee 
Piek-up  Batkitball  ■  Mn  in  at  the  Lower  Gym  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  from  1-2  p.m., 
Thursdays  from  8-9  p.m  .and  Fridays  from  1-3  p.m. 

Carts  ■  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk  for  entry  to  the  Locker 

Rooms. 

Music  

[For  more  Information  on  the  following  programs,  contact  978-5362] 

Hart  House  GalaConciit- Featuring  all  performing  groups,  Saturday,  November  5th  at7p  m  in  the  Great  Hall 
Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  The  Penderecki  String  Quartet  performs  in  the  Great  Hall  on  Sunday, 

November  6th  at  3:00  p  m. 

Hart  olthe  Drum  Series  -  Bill  Brennan,  Merit  Duggan,  Alan  Heatherington  and  John  Wyre  perform  in  the 

Arbor  Room  on  Thursday,  October  27th  at  8:30  p  m.  Lkxnsed.  No  cover 

JAZZ  in  Itie  Ariior  Room  -  The  Keven  Dempsey  Quintet  performs  on  Friday.  October  21st  at  8  30  p  m 

Licensed,  No  cover 

Subterranean  Sound  Series  -  Project  9  and  Hungry  Monkey  perfonning  Contemporary  Rock  in  the  Arbor 
Room  on  Thursday,  November  3rd  at  8:30  pm  Licensed  No  cover 
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COMEDY  NIGHT 

Have  you  ever  wanted  to  be  a 
comedian  so  bad  ...  it  wasn't  funny?! 

Now's  your  chance. 

Come  on  down  to  Sports  Times 
Bar  &  Grill  for  a  BRElV  HA  HA. 

What's  the  worst  that  could  happen? 

So  you  get  beer  up  your  nose! 

We  have  napkins. 


AMATEUR  COMEDY  NIGHT 
Tuesday,  November  15 
8:30  p.m. 


For  a  spot  call  on  Tuesdays  between 
7p.m.  -  8p.m.   Ask  for  the  manager. 

For  audience  reservations  call  anytime. 
Phone  #  962-8144 


"Your  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  West 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
above  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
962-8144 


If  you  can't  beat  them,  come  up  with  your  own  proposal 

U  of  T  answers  new  provincial 
discussion  paper  on  funding 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
come  up  with  its  own  response 
to  the  education  ministry's  new 
paper  on  the  future  of  university 
funding  in  Ontario. 

The  U  of  T  proposal  reflects 
the  growing  concern  being  felt 
by  universities  about  a  recent 
proposal  to  fund  university  re- 
search and  university  teaching 
separately. 

The  proposed  changes  come 
from  the  Ontario  Council  on  Uni- 
versity Affairs,  an  advisory  body 
attached  to  the  education  minis- 
try. Its  discussion  paper.  Sus- 
taining Quality  in  Changing 
Times,  recommends  changing 
how  funds  are  allocated  to  uni- 
versities. 

The  paper  recommends  ex- 
amining a  "purchase  of  service 
model"  of  university  funding, 
where  the  government  would 
"buy"  the  amount  of  research 
and  teaching  it  wished  to  see  at 
each  Ontario  university. 

Currently,  the  province  funds 
universities  based  on  the  number 
of  students  enrolled.  The  pro- 
posal to  split  research  and  teach- 
ing funds  is  seen  as  a  way  to 
increase  universities'  account- 
ability to  government. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Academic 
Board  on  Friday,  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Piichard  said  the 
current  system  is  better  than  the 
kind  of  system  the  council  is 
proposing. 

But  the  province  is  unlikely  to 
continue  with  the  current  sys- 


tem, Prichard  said.  As  a  result, 
the  U  of  T  administration  is  pro- 
posing its  own  alternative. 

Prichard  is  proposing  that 
funding  levels  be  based  on  the 
amount  of  research  actually  done 
at  a  university,  not  how  much 
the  province  wants  to  see  done. 

"[Funding  should]  be  based 
on  a  recognition  of  actual  levels 
of  research,  as  opposed  to  an 
assumption,"  he  said. 

Prichard  proposed  counting 
the  number  of  doctoral  students 
as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
research. 

U  of  T  should  also  get  special 
consideration  when  it  comes  to 
funding,  as  this  university  is  a 
provincial  and  national  resource, 
he  said. 

In  the  discussion  paper,  the 
council  identified  accessibility 
and  teaching  as  key  areas  of 
concern  for  the  future. 

Prichard  agreed  that  keeping 
education  accessible  must  be 
paramount  in  any  funding 
changes. 

"(One  of  the]  great  public 
achievement  of  Canada  is  the 
public  university  system  in  terms 
of  quality  accessibility  and  what 
we  do.  Bui  OCUA  has  failed  to 
take  that  into  account.  Other 
universities  have  been  quite  con- 
sistent with  our  view  that  the 
basic  formula  for  funding  is 
working  well." 

Derek  Jamieson,  director  of 
institution  analysis  and  planning 
at  Queen's  University,  said  the 
council  should  just  leave  the 
current  enrolment-based  fund- 
ing model  alone. 


"We  realize  it  cannot  be  busi- 
ness as  usual.  But  we  do  not 
think  they've  demonstrated  that 
the  current  funding  system  is 
broken  beyond  repair." 

Queen's  has  issued  a  brief  re- 
garding OCUA's  proposals,  in 
which  they  support  the  existing 
funding  system,  or  the  aug- 
mented version  proposed  in  the 
discussion  paper. 

Jamieson  said  the  council  is 
proposing  breaking  down  the 
funding  system  in  ways  that  are 
not  valid. 

"[The  proposals  are]  an  at- 
tempt to  separate  leaching  from 
research,  fees  from  access,  ac- 
countability from  funding  needs. 
They've  done  a  lot  of  separating 
that  we  don't  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate." 

The  council  said  in  its  paper 
that  there  is  little  evidence  of  the 
links  between  effective  under- 
graduate teaching  and  research. 

But  Ken  Snowden,  director  of 
resources  planning  at  Queen's, 
disagrees.  Snowden  said  univer- 
sities cannot  be  divided  into 
teaching  and  research  halves. 

"We're  arguing  that  they  are 
twinned,  we  don' t  think  that  way, 
we  think  of  the  broader  environ- 
ment. The  broader  learning  en- 
vironment has  to  include  teach- 
ing, research,  and  service." 

Jamieson  said  that  engage- 
ment with  students  when  one 
teaches  is  an  essential  pan  of 
research. 

"To  say  that  standing  in  the 
classroom  is  just  teaching  is 
wrong.  The  two  do  feed  on  each 
other,"  he  said. 


"Your  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  West 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
above  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
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YOUR  MONDAY  NIGHT  FOOTBALL  HEADQUARTERS 

Join  Barb  DiGiulio  of  The  Fan  1430 

Monday  Nights 
Play  Fantasy  Football,  Sports  Trivia 
Win  Great  Prizes  Every  Week 

HALLOIVEEN  COSTUME  BASH 

As  if  this  year's  sports  hasn't  been 
scary  enough  .  .  .  come  celebrate 
Monday  night  Football  on 
Halloween.  Dress  up  as  your 
favourite  sports  player  .  .  . 
that's  working  .  .  .  and  WIN 
A  PRIZE  ...  OR  NOT. 

^FAN 
143d 


Jug  of  Draft  and  40  Wings  only  $3.6.95 

or 

Jug  of  Draft  and  Gourmet  Pizza  only  $12.95 

Every  Thursday  Nite  is  U  of  T  Pub  Nite 
Wings  •  99^  Liquid  Libations 
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Provincial  leaders  square  off  on  women's  issues 

Federal  cuts  to  education  hurts  women:  McLeod 


BY  Stacey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

Proposed  cuts  to  transfer  payments  to 
the  provinces  for  post-secondary  edu- 
cation will  hurt  women's  accessibility 
to  education  and  retraining,  said  pro- 
vincial Liberal  leader  Lyn  McLeod,  in 
all-party  debate  last  week  on  women's 
issues. 

"Any  significant  increase  in  tuition 
for  students...  would  have  a  decidedly 
negative  impact  on  access  to  education 
and  women  need  access  to  post-second- 
ary education,"  said  McLeod.  "I  simply 
cannot  support  significant  increases  in 


tuition  for  students." 

McLeod  also  said  education  and  re- 
training programs  were  key  issues  for 
women  in  a  changing  economy. 

McLeod,  Ontario  Premier  Bob  Rae 
and  Progressive  Conservative  Party 
leader  Mike  Harris  squared  off  in  a 
debate  on  women's  issues  Oct.  12,  in 
preparation  for  the  upcoming  provin- 
cial election.  The  talk  was  organized 
jointly  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  Fo- 
rum and  the  Ontario  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Status  of  Women. 

The  advisory  council  is  a  feminist 
lobby  group  that  acts  as  a  watchdog  of 
the  provincial  government's  activities 


and  legislation  relating  to  women's  sta- 
tus. 

Although  the  Rae  government  has 
yet  to  call  an  election,  the  forum  was 
organized  in  anticipation  of  an  upcoming 
trip  to  the  polls. 

The  event  was  moderated  by 
Jacqueline  Pelletier,  a  journalist  and 
president  of  the  advisory  council. 

According  to  McLeod,  Rae's  poli- 
cies had  either  been  ineffectual  in  ad- 
dressing women's  specific  needs,  or 
had  set  women  back.  She  said  Rae's 
Jobs  Ontario  retraining  program  origi- 
nally estimated  the  creation  of  100,000 
jobs,  but  that  only  50,000  had  material- 


ized. Of  that  number,  only  one-third 
went  to  women,  said  McLeod. 

But  the  NDP  leader  said  his  record 
speaks  for  itself  Rae  said  his  govern- 
ment has  the  highest  representation  of 
women  in  any  political  jurisdiction  in 
the  world.  Thirty  per  cent  of  NDP  seats 
are  held  by  women  against  20  per  cent 
in  the  Liberal  party,  and  1 5.4  per  cent  in 
the  Conservative  party. 

He  also  cited  his  pay  equity  legisla- 
tion, labour  law  legislation  and  raising 
of  the  minimum  wage  from  $5.40  to 
$6.85  as  measures  that  address  sys- 
temic gender  inequities. 

Progressive  Conservative  party  leader 


Mike  Harris  attempted  to  get  across  the 
message  of  his  "Common  Sense"  plat- 
form, which  espouses  minimalist  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  business  and 
socialissues,  a  plan  McLeod  character- 
ized as  "one  part  Alice  in  Wonderland 
and  two  parts  Attila  the  Hun." 

Harris  argued  that  legislation  cannot 
begin  to  rectify  gender  inequities. 

"Unlike  Mr.  Rae  and  Mrs.  McLeod, 
I  don't  believe  that  legislation  will  fix 
everything,"  he  said.  "It's  just  a  band- 
aid  solution." 

But  Harris  received  negative  reac- 
tion from  the  audience  when  he  called 
women  a  "special  interest  group." 


TV  crew  films  neo-Nazi  student  witliout  telling  university 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

Queen's  University  has  decided 
to  allow  footage  taken  of  a  white 
supremacist  student  in  a  univer- 
sity classroom  to  be  used  in  a 
television  documentary. 

The  filming  of  part  of  the  docu- 
mentary at  Queen's — withoutthe 
permission  of  university  admin- 
istrators— caused  some  contro- 


versy last  month. 

In  mid-September,  a  produc- 
tion company  making  a  film  on 
the  Canadian  racist  right  for  CTV 
filmed  a  second-year  history 
class  at  the  university.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  class  was  a 
member  of  the  white- 
supremacist  Heritage  Front. 

Queen's  reacted  by  protesting 
to  the  network,  asking  that  the 
footage  not  be  used,  according 


Guy  "strike  boy"  Caron. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Caron  calls  for 
national  strike 


Continued  from  page  1 

Hamilton,  where  300  students 
gathered  to  demonstrate  against 
rising  tuition  fees,  as  well  as 
changes  in  the  university's  resi- 
dence policy  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  student  career  centre. 

Speaking  as  part  of  a  Council 
of  Canadians  press  conference 
the  same  day,  Caron  said  the 
federation  is  considering  asking 
for  a  national  student  strike  over 
the  cuts. 

"Knowing  tuition  fees  could 
double  and  debt  loads  could  be- 
come unmanageable  will  wake 
up  the  will  to  fight  for  students," 
Caron  said. 

Caron  said  the  proposed  strike, 
which  would  see  the  federation 
asking  all  students  to  stay  away 
from  school,  would  remind  the 
federal  government  that  it  should 


listen  to  the  federation's  con- 
cerns. The  minister  responsible, 
human  resources  development 
minister  Lloyd  Axworthy,  was 
not  taking  those  concerns  seri- 
ously, he  said. 

"It  would  show  that  the  grass- 
roots are  supporting  what  CFS  is 
doing,"  he  said.  "Axworthy  is 
saying  CFS  is  just  a  special  in- 
terest group.  He's  saying  he 
doesn't  want  to  speak  with  spe- 
cial interest  groups,  he  wants  to 
speak  with  Canadians." 

At  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  day  passed  without  notice. 

That's  a  far  cry  from  last  year, 
when  200  students  from  seven 
universities,  including  U  of  T, 
clashed  with  police  and  security 
officers  at  Queen's  Park,  with 
several  demonsuators  being  re- 
moved from  the  legislature  steps. 


386  BLOOR  ST  WEST  (@  BRUNSWICK)  923-1091 


LUNCH  SPECIALS 

Chinese  Combo  (4  dishes)  $3.75 
with  soup 

Homemade  Sandwich  $2.95 
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to  vice-principal  Tom  Williams. 

On  Wednesday,  however,  the 
university  decided  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  footage  if  the  instruc- 
tor consented. 

"At  this  point  the  professor 
has  agreed  to  let  us  use  the  foot- 
age. He's  signed  a  release  and 
we  consider  the  matter  closed," 
said  the  documentary's  associ- 
ate producer,  who  asked  not  to 
be  named. 

On  Oct.  4,  the  associate  pro- 
ducer defended  the  actions  of 
the  film  crew  to  the  class.  "We 
wanted  to  keep  our  visit  to 
Queen's  as  quiet  as  possible,"  he 
told  them. 

The  objective  of  the  filming 
was  to  capture  a  normal  day  in 
the  life  of  the  Heritage  Front 
member,  he  said,  and  this  would 
have  been  impossible  had  the 
crew  gone  through  official  chan- 
nels. 

The  associate  producer  says 
he  is  worried  that  the  contro- 
versy at  Queen's  might  derail 
the  documentary,  which  is  still 
incomplete. 

"None  of  [the  white 
supremacists]  are  under  the  illu- 
sion that  we're  on  their  side,  but 
there's  a  certain  rapport  that 
we've  built  up  over  a  period  of 
months.  If  the  publicity  gathers 
more  steam,  it  could  be  disas- 
trous," he  said. 

The  professor  whose  class  was 
filmed,  Geoff  Smith,  said  that 


he  was  writing  an  article  on  the 
incident  for  "a  large  national 
newspaper." 

Smith  would  make  no  fiirther 
comment. 

Sean  Purdy,  a  Queen's  his- 
tory instructor  and  a  member  of 
the  International  Socialists,  says 
his  group  was  also  contacted  by 
the  film  crew.  Purdy  himself 
was  interviewed  for  the  docu- 
mentary. 

"The  idea  was  to  show  the 
anti-racist  presence  on  campus," 
Purdy  said. 

Purdy  says  that  while  the  Her- 
itage Front  member  who  was 
filmed  is  not  active  in  recruiting 
for  the  group  at  Queen's,  she  has 
been  active  in  other  ways. 

"One  of  her  roles  in  Kingston 
is  to  funnel  information  back  to 
Toronto,"  said  Purdy. 

Over  the  last  year,  the  student 
has  attended  meetings  of  leftist 
and  anti-racist  groups  on  cam- 
pus to  gather  information. 

"She  spied  on  the  IS,  and  she 
also  actually  attended  a  meeting 
of  an  anti-fascist  group,"  Purdy 
said. 

According  to  Purdy,  the  stu- 
dent played  a  part  in  the  demise 
of  Surface,  a  left-leaning 
Queen's  paper  that  was  shut 
down  last  year  after  criticism 
from  conservative  elements  on 
campus.  The  Heritage  Front  tried 
to  have  criminal  charges  brought 
against  the  newspaper  on  the 
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grounds  that  it  promoted  hatred 
against  white  males. 

"Her  sort  of  launching-off 
point  was  to  criticize  Surface. 
She  thought  it  was  racist,  and 
she  wrote  in  letters  under  a  pseu- 
donym criticizing  the  paper," 
said  Purdy. 

Purdy  added  that  the  student's 
identity  has  become  well-known 


at  Queen's,  and  that  since  classes 
began  this  fall,  she  has  kept  a 
lower  profile  than  before. 

"She  put  up  posters  and  left 
pamphlets  in  study  carrels  in  the 
libraries,"  Purdy  said. 

Since  the  filming,  the  Herit- 
age Front  member  has  dropped 
Smith's  class,  as  well  as  acourse 
on  race  relations,  Purdy  says. 
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Redefining  stupid 


We  here  at  the  Varsity  have  traditionally  been 
big  govemment  fans.  But  frankly,  we  give  up. 
When  it  comes  to  U  of  T,  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  less  govemment,  at  least  of  the  student  kind. 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  mayhem  at 
the  Students'  Administrative  Council  this  last 
year.  They  can't  all  be  as  stupid  as  they're  made 
out  to  be.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  there  is  hardly 
anyone  in  the  SAC  dome  possessing  the  perspi- 
cacity of  lint. 

It's  hard  for  normal  human  beings  to  com- 
prehend the  depth  of  stupidity  of  this  council.  A 
brief  recap:  In  the  beginning  (well,  last  Sep- 
tember), SAC  was  a  mess.  Then  it  hired  a  new 
business  manager.  He  was  sacked  within  three 
months.  But  the  sacking  was  bungled:  council 
president  Edward  de  Gale  was  forced  to  pay  a 
large  out-of-court  settlement. 

De  Gale  himself  then  ran  into  trouble,  re- 
signing in  February,  after  it  was  revealed  he  had 
taken  a  $500  kickback  on  a  computer  purchase. 
There  was  also  some  talk  of  fraud  on  a  council 
insurance  claim. 

The  council  then  held  an  audit,  which  re- 
vealed that  $5,700  w  as  missing  from  the  books, 
either  from  fraud  or  accounting  error. 

In  getting  to  the  bottom  of  this  mess,  the 
auditing  firm  milked  the  council  for  another 
$20,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  council  continued  to  rack  up 
legal  fees  on  a  host  of  cases,  including  failing 
to  sue  the  university  over  beer  markups,  and 
failing  to  sue  the  imiversity  over  student  credit 
cards. 

Did  we  mention  it's  also  fighting  off  a 
$250,000  lawsuit  by  its  own  orientation  co- 
ordinators? 

Then,  last  week,  it  was  revealed  that  current 
business  manager  Janice  Waud  Leper  flushed 


another  $120,000  in  investment  losses. 

She,  too,  is  being  fired. 

Any  way  you  add  it  up,  SAC  has  blown  about 
$200,000  of  students'  money  on  various  stupid 
ventures  over  the  last  year.  Two  business  man- 
agers and  one  president  have  been  turfed,  and 
thousands  continue  to  be  spent  on  legal  ex- 
penses each  month. 

Giving  these  people  five-figure  salaries  to 
handle  your  student  fees  every  year  is  like 
leaving  your  graduate  school  applications  in 
the  hands  of  your  sister's  gerbil.  Abolishing  the 
whole  lot  would  seem  to  be  the  only  way  we're 
going  to  keep  them  from  investing  more  money 
in  fur-bearing  trout  farms,  or  walking  off  with 
the  laser  printer  under  their  hat. 

It's  not  just  money,  either.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  the  endeavour:  if  the  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council  is  involved,  it's  bound  to  be  a 
failure.  Just  look  at  their  major  projects  of  the 
last  few  years.  The  student  council,  we  were 
told,  would  keep  fees  down.  It  would  get  us  a 
student  centre.  It  would  get  us  a  pedestrian 
crossing  at  Hart  House.  A  student  mctropass.  A 
real  student  pub. 

U  of  T's  isn't  the  only  incompetent  student 
council  around,  of  course.  But  it's  probably  the 
most  clueless.  It  was  after  all,  the  only  univer- 
sity council  in  the  Metro  area  to  forget  about 
National  Student  Day  on  Wednesday. 

We're  not  saying  the  members  aren't  trying 
hard.  It  must  take  effort  to  be  this  bad. 

And  it  is  kind  of  amusing.  Watching  this 
council  try  to  govern  for  students  is  like  watch- 
ing the  Three  Stooges  direct  traffic. 

Perhaps  that's  why  students  put  up  with  a 
level  of  incompetence  so  extreme:  so  they  have 
something  to  laugh  about  in  the  campus  papers. 
It's  just  too  bad  it  costs  us  so  much. 


Close  that  barn  door 


The  Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union  has  been 
uying  lately  to  get  students  excited  about  fight- 
ing U  of  T's  course  refund  schedule. 

This  university,  of  course,  has  the  most 
draconian  refund  schedule  in  Ontario.  You 
don't  get  more  than  a  lecture  or  two  to  make  up 
your  mind  about  whether  to  sink  hundreds  of 
dollars  into  this  lecture  and  this  prof.  It  is  an 
alarming  cash  grab  by  U  of  T,  one  that  should 
be  fought  tooth  and  nail  by  everyone  claiming 
to  represent  or  care  about  students. 

Or  at  least,  it  should  have  been.  Back  when 
the  changes  were  decided  on.  Two  years  ago. 

Because,  of  course,  it's  not  ASSU,  or  any 
student  group  for  that  matter,  that  decides  these 
things.  It's  U  of  T's  own  Governing  Council. 
And  two  years  ago,  after  much  deliberation  and 
debate,  it  was  passed  by  that  coimcil. 


That  makes  it  official.  Matter  closed.  Fini. 
You  blinked?  You  missed  it. 

We  can't  remember  how  the  eight  student 
Governing  Council  reps  voted  on  this  issue 
back  then.  All  we  know  is  they  didn't  raise  the 
stink  about  it  they  should  have.  Like  so  many 
issues  that  affect  us,  we  were  left  in  the  dark 
until  it  was  much,  much  too  late. 

We  encourage  student  groups  to  help  ASSU 
in  its  campaign.  It'll  help  make  them  all  feel 
better,  after  their  failure  to  do  so  when  there 
was  actually  a  chance  of  winning. 

And  while  we're  all  wrapped  up  in  a  two- 
years-dead  issue,  maybe  we  won't  even  notice 
the  next  attack  on  student  rights  coming  down 
the  road. 

Which  attack  are  we  referring  to? 

Ask  ASSU. 
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Keep  infant 
at  home 


Re:  "Breast  feeding  prohibited?" 
Oct.  3. 

The  setting:  a  solitary  mother 
breast-feeds  her  child  at  a  gar- 
den luncheon  in  the  company  of 
her  lady  and  gentlemen  friends. 
Anywhere,  anytime,'  the  slo- 
gan of  the  govemment  funded 
commercial  tells  us.  Reflective 
of  this  scenario  is  the  Oct.  3 
letter,  in  which  discouragement 
of  the  public  breast-feeding  is 
met  with  astonishment  by  the 
co-chairs  of  the  Breasi-Feeding 
Network. 

That  "mothers  should  not  be 
relegated  to  washrooms  to  breast- 
feed their  babies"  is  absolutely 
correct.  A  question  to  the  mother: 
why  was  the  infant  at  the  concert 
in  the  first  place?  If  the  mother 
was  thinking  at  all  of  her  child's 
well-being  she  would  have,  ei- 
ther, not  taken  in  the  infant  with 
her,  or  (oh,  great  sacnfice),  not 
gone  to  the  concen  at  all.  This, 
alone,  could  have  avoided  any 
possible  "humiliation"  on  her 
part. 

More  to  the  point,  if  breast- 
feeding is  to  be  "accepted  (in 
public)  as  a  a  normal,  healthy 
part  of  life,"  then  why  not  sex? 
It,  too,  is  a  normal  healthy  part 
of  life. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  to 
make  something  as  private  and 
intimate  as  breast-feeding  (or 
sex)  into  a  public  'fact  of  life"  is 
to  degrade  it  to  a  level  of 
commonality,  thus  depriving  the 
special  bonding  and  love  that 
should  be  experienced  on  such 
occasions. 

To  encourage  mothers  to 
breast-feed  publicly  is  to  take 
away  the  intimacy  and  to  make 
breast-feeding  an  ordinary,  eve- 
ryday task:  beneficial  for  nei- 
ther mother  or  chilcj. 

Agnes  A.J.  Cserhati 
UofT 

Adams  finally 
speaks 

As  a  student  of  the  humanities 
and  one  interested  in  civil  liber- 
ties, I  found  the  reactionary  tone 
of  Jeff  Blundell's  "Gerry  Adams 
has  no  right  to  speak  at  U  of  T" 
(Oct.  11)  to  be  particularly  up- 
setting. If,  as  Blundell  claims,  a 


"love  of  the  underdog"  is  in  fact 
the  hallmark  of  the  international 
media,  I  see  this  state  of  affairs 
to  be  anything  but  "perverse."  Is 
not  the  single  most  important 
function  of  the  democratic  me- 
dia precisely  to  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  the  underdog? 

Gerry  Adams'  stated  purpose 
in  coming  to  Canada  was  to  make 
people  here  aware  of  the  other 
side  of  the  Irish  story,  namely 
the  ongoing  job  discrimination 
and  the  daily  harassment  of  Na- 
tionalists by  the  security  forces. 
That  this,  the  other  side  is,  if 
anything,  under-represented  in 
the  media  is  evidenced  in  the 
Canadian  newpapers'  reaction 
to  the  cessation  of  military  op- 
erations by  the  IRA. 

Far  from  greeting  the  IRA  ini- 
tiative and  pointing  to  the  then 
obvious  danger  to  unprotected 
Nationalists  at  the  hands  of  three 
loyalist  paramilitary  groups 
(which  the  British  declared  ille- 
gal only  in  the  last  four  years), 
the  newspapers  speculated  in- 
stead about  the  impossibility  of 
taking  the  IRA  at  their  word.  In 
the  meantime,  the  ceasefire  is 
six  weeks  old.  There  have  been 
ten  murders  since  Aug.  31.  All 
the  victims  were  Catholic. 

I  rejoice  at  last  week's  Union- 
ist declaration  to  end  the  violent 
struggle.  But  I  deplore  half-uiiths 
and  censorship. 

Ian  darken 
UofT 


I  am  writing  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment in  the  tone  and  bias 
of  an  piece  that  appeared  in  this 
paper  on  Oct.  1 1 . 

Jeff  Blundell's  piece,  entitled 
"Gerry  Adams  has  no  right  to 
speak  at  U  of  T'  is  ill-informed 
and  in  my  opinion,  below  the 
standards  that  we  students  can 
accept.  It  seems  Blundell  feels  it 
necessary  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
the  British  government's  policy 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Objec- 
tivity is  your  weakness,  sir. 
Spending  time  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  does  not  make  you  an 
authority  on  the  political  situa- 
tion. Have  you  considered  com- 
ing to  the  Celtic  Studies  depart- 
ment to  learn  more?  SMC  348 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start  for 
anyone  who  wants  an  unbiased 
approach  to  this  matter. 

You  err  when  you  say  Adams 
is  a  media  sweetheart.  Until 
lately,  there  have  been  several 
Siim  Fein  MP's  at  Westminster. 


One  of  these  was  Bobby  Sands, 
who  won  the  seat  of  Fermanagh 
South  Tyrone  by  30,492  votes  to 
the  Unionist  29,046,  from  a  jail 
cell:  you  can  read  about  it  at  the 
local  library. 

You  also  make  reference  to 
"oppressed"  Catholics.  When 
will  people  realize  that  the  trou- 
bles haven't  been  about  religion 
for  a  long  time?  It  is  a  human 
rights  issue  regarding  inequality 
to  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. Gladly  you  don't  try  to 
exonerate  the  Loyalist 
paramilitaries.  I  am  very  happy 
to  see  that  they  have  recipro- 
cated with  their  own  ceasefire. 

Finally,  Adams  spoke  at  U  of 
T  on  Oct.  1 1  by  invitation.  A 
special  permit  was  required  to 
allow  him  into  the  country.  Ian 
Paisley  is  allowed  free  access 
here  at  any  time.  He  recently 
sold  the  rights  to  a  church  of  his 
to  be  built  in  Scarborough. 

As  far  as  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  conflict  is  concerned, 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  achieved 
much  more  easily  without  the 
blessing  or  condemnation  of  peo- 
ple apparently  as  ignorant  as 
yourself. 

Go  raibh  maith  agat. 

Alex  Moore 
Celtic  Studies  IV 

Spanglett  no 
ass-kisser 

Concerning  the  piece  ["Presi- 
dent Prichard,  quit  your  whining 
and  get  with  the  program"  (Oct. 
3),"]  it  is  refreshing,  if  not  sur- 
prising, to  observe  a  student 
leader  who  is  not  on  their  knees 
all  the  time  waiting  for  Prichard 
to  drop  his  pants  so  they  can 
Letters  continued  on  page  5 
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All  flash  and  no  substance 

REVLON  MAKES  THE  MOST  OF  WOMEN'S  NUMBER  ONE  KILLER 


BY  iWARCUS  ROBINSON 

Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Day  could  have  been  a 
forum  in  which  the  number  one  killer  of  women 
today  was  discussed  in  an  intelligent  manner.  But 
instead,  it  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  marketing  scheme 
for  Revlon  et  al. 

On  Wednesday  Oct.  12,  the  Canadian  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation  held  its  fifth  annual  Aware- 
ness Day  at  the  Sheraton  Centre  Hotel.  The  day 
consisted  of  breakfast  and  luncheon  programs, 
held  in  the  hotel's  grand  ballroom,  both  of  which 
included  guest  speakers  and  celebrity  MCs,  in- 
cluding Gerald  Ford's  daughter  Susan  Bales  Ford, 
and  American  actress  Lauren  Hutton. 

A  two-hour  panel  discussion,  free  to  the  public 
at  large,  began  at  9:30  a.m.  with  a  host  of  health 
experts  and  doctors  on  hand  specifically  to  field 
questions  from  the  medium-sized  audience.  The 
tickets  for  the  luncheon  went  for  $100  each. 

I  went  there  to  get  some  questions  answered, 
such  as  who  the  disease  affected,  and  what  was 


being  done  to  find  a  cure.  I  was  curious  as  to  the 
types  of  concerns  and  questions  that  the  "public" 
would  voice,  given  the  opportunity. 

Addressed  in  the  discussion  was  the  importance 
of  educating  young  women  on  the  need  to  develop 
a  routine  for  breast  self-examination  and  to  con- 
tinue this  throughout  adulthood  as  a  method  for 
early  detection.  The  CBCF  is  working  on  develop- 
ing programs  geared  toward  high  school  students 
in  this  regard. 

As  well,  the  panel  addressed  a  range  of  cultural 
issues  surrounding  breast  cancer,  such  as  what  was 
being  done  on  a  world  scale  to  educate  the  second 
and  third-world  countries  about  early  detection. 

In  South  Africa,  awareness  was  being  spread 
through  song.  Lyrics  were  composed  that  taught 
women,  young  and  old,  about  the  methods  of  self 
breast  examination.  In  Asia,  eastern  herbal  rem- 
edies is  being  allied  with  chemotherapy  in  an 
attempt  to  imporve  treatment  methods. 

I  felt  decidedly  enriched  by  the  discussion,  and 
optimistic  about  the  possibility  for  unified  efforts 


in  the  future.  But  I  should  have  gone  home  before 
the  lunch^ 

What  I  found  when  I  passed  through  the  doors 
of  the  grand  ballroom  made  me  instantly  nau- 
seous. From  a  fairly  intelligent  panel  discussion,  I 
had  moved  to  the  blaring  beat  of  "I  Will  Survive" 
and  an  army  of  revolving  rouge  lipstick  strobe 
lights  that  circled  the  room  at  light  speed;  and 
monstrous  lipstick  megaliths  built  as  book-ends 
against  a  long  "celebrity"  head  table  that  stood 
against  the  far  wall.  Two-1 5  foot  television  screens 
with  images  of  floating  kisses  sat  at  adjacent 
comers  of  the  ballroom. 

I  looked  at  the  door  of  the  room  to  make  sure  I 
was  in  fact  at  the  right  locale.  Yes,  unfortunately, 
I  was.  I  found  the  nearest  table  and  sat  down  to 
gather  my  thoughts. 

The  source  of  this  absurdity  quickly  revealed 
itself  to  be...  lipstick.  "Revlon  Kiss  for  the  Cure 
creme  or  frost  lipstick.  Because  we  just  don't  care 
about  women's  looks.  We  care  about  women's 
lives."  Little  plastic  lips  pursed  in  kiss  mode 


adorned  the  centrepiece  of  the  tables.  "Only  $15 
and  it's  yours.  One  dollar  donated  to  breast  cancer 
research." 

Even  the  mirrors  in  the  men's  washroom  couldn't 
avoid  the  kiss  of  commercialism.  Big  hair,  bal- 
loons, politicians,  Versaci  and  Armani,  the  over- 
whelming scent  of  perfume. 

My  grandmother  died  of  breast  cancer  last 
summer.  She  was  a  beautiful  lady,  but  she  was 
robbed  of  her  vitality  and  outer  beauty  as  a  result 
of  intensive  chemotherapy.  She  was  a  passionate 
and  intelligent  woman  not  given  to  pretension  and 
superfluity.  She  would  have  hated  this. 

As  far  as  Revlon  is  concerned,  you  don't  have  to 
be  a  marketing  genius  to  realize  it  is  getting  one 
hell  of  a  bang  for  their  buck. 

"Revlon  Canada  is  making  a  major  commit- 
ment to  help  fight  breast  cancer,"  the  ad  says.  One 
dollar  out  of  15?  Please. 

Marcus  Robinson  is  aUofT  student  and  breast 
cncer  activist. 


Elite  is  not  a  four-letter  word 


BY  ERIC 
LANGENBACHER 

One  phrase  I've  been  hearing  a 
lot  lately  is  "anti-elitist  educa- 
tion." Some  thoughts: 

Education  is  one  of  those 
words  we  continually  use  with- 
out knowing  exactly  what  it 
means.  The  dictionary  defines  it 
as  "the  development  of  knowl- 
edge, skill,  ability,  or  character 
by  teaching,  study  or  experi- 
ence." 

That  definition  has  several 
implications.  First,  it  is  a  proc- 
ess of  development.  We  work 
from  the  basics,  such  as  the  three 
R's,  and  move  upwards  into  more 


complex  and  abstract  thought, 
such  as  calculus  and  philosophy. 

Second,  education  is  a  per- 
sonal, individualistic  phenom- 
enon. Each  of  us  is  affected  in 
different  ways.  Some  understand 
things  differently  than  others. 
Depending  on  our  individual 
experiences  and  perspectives,  we 
make  different  connections.  We 
are  captivated  or  repulsed.  Eve- 
ryone's education  is  therefore 
different. 

The  third  implication  is  the 
most  important  one:  ability. 
Some  people  perform,  or  com- 
prehend, better  than  others. 

Some  object  that  our  stand- 
ards of  judgement  are  to  be 
blamed:  they  are  perhaps  patri- 


archal or  favour  certain  groups 
or  modes  of  understanding.  How- 
ever, the  solution  to  a  math  prob- 
lem, an  engineering  conundrum 
or  a  chemical  analysis  is  straight- 
forward. Stalin  and  Hitler  were 
not  saints.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion began  in  1789  and  Rene 
Levesque  was  not  a  Father  of 
Confederation.  And  some  peo- 
ple retain  such  information  bet- 
ter than  others.  They  communi- 
cate better,  analyze  better,  paint 
belter,  sing  better  and  make  bet- 
ter war. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  and  has 
always  been  in  all  human  socie- 
ties, in  Sweden,  Albania,  Af- 
rica. We  have  a  word  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  Elite  means  sim- 


ply "those  thought  of  as  the  best 
people."  Elite  is  not  a  profanity. 

Elitism  does  not  mean  aris- 
tocracy: making  rules  and  laws 
that  favour  a  select  few.  But 
usually  we  want  the  best  people 
to  succeed  and  lead.  We  want 
the  strongest  bridges  built,  we 
want  politicians  who  understand 
history,  society  and  economics, 
we  want  professors  who  are 
widely  read  and  learned.  And  we 
want  artists  who  are  competent, 
gifted  and  well-trained.  Every- 
one benefits  from  merit  even  if 
we  don't  explicitly  choose  this 
system.  It  happens  because  it  is 
natural.  That's  why  higher  edu- 
cation was  created. 

The  elite,  especially  in  a  lib- 
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kiss  his  ass. 

Spanglett  makes  a  logical 
point.  If  the  students  pay  it  then 
the  students  control  it.  Amazing 
how  Robbie  couldn't  accept  that 
notion  quietly.  Costs  are  increas- 
ing at  the  university,  yet  serv- 
ices and  benefits  are  decreasing. 
Instead  of  the  administration  at- 
tempting to  treat  its  students  in  a 
fair  fashion,  it  took  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  Training  to  do 
the  job. 

Although  Spanglett  makes  a 
good  case,  it  is  the  overall  apa- 
thy of  the  students  at  the  univer- 
sity which  is  allowing  many  is- 
sues to  be  lost  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  pockets.  As  long  as  the 
student  council  can,  as  a  collec- 
tive force,  demonstrate  a  will- 
ingness to  openly  challenge  the 
selfish  actions  of  the  adminis- 
tration, then  perhaps  effective 
representation  may  not  quite  be 
dead.  And  student  interest  may 
follow. 

Hans  C.  Wmig 
Scarborough  College 

Racism  or 
ESP? 


As  a  former  University  of  West- 
em  Ontario  student,  I  don't  of- 


ten have  a  chance  to  read  U  of 
T's  Varsity  but  I  managed  to 
pick  one  up  recently.  While  leaf- 
ing through  the  paper,  your  arti- 
cle ("Coming  out  of  the  water 
closet"  Oct.  11)  caught  my  at- 
tention and  I  have  to  say  I  found 
it  quite  amusing.  Medusa 
Dreadknot,  I'm  not  sure  if  you're 
aware  of  what  an  amazing  talent 
you  possess.  Imagine,  someone 
who  has  the  ability  to  hear  the 
tone  of  people's  voices  and  be 
able  to  assess  their  inherent  feel- 
ings on  such  matters  as  race. 
Your  interpretation  of  their  con- 
versation transcends  mere  words 
or  body  language.  Although 
nothing  was  said  that  anyone 
would  find  offensive  during  their 
conversation,  you  were  able  to 
feel  their  pent-up  rage  and  ha- 
tred towards  another  race.  Wow ! ! 
Would  these  fantastic  powers 
make  you  an  oracle  of  some  sort? 
You  also  make  a  comment  on 
whether  this  person  has  any 
"black  friends"  or  not. 

I  have  to  admit  I  don't  have 
any  "black  friends,"  but  I  do 
have  friends  that  are  black.  I  just 
don't  rely  on  labels  to  categorize 
my  friends  as  you  do.  I  don't 
consider  it  some  sort  of  politi- 
cally correct  status  symbol  to 
have  visible  minorities  as 
friends.  My  friends  are  my 
friends,  not  trophies  to  proclaim 
my  racial  tolerance.  It's  a  real 


shame  that  people  like  you  who 
thrive  off  hatred,  can't  try  to 
meet  the  racists  and  the  chauvin- 
ists in  the  middle  of  the  sensibil- 
ity spectmm.  Maybe  it's  time 
that  you  climb  down  from  your 
Tower  of  Righteous  Thought  and 
realize  that  the  world  is  made  up 
of  many  different  people  who 
have  many  different  thoughts  and 


that  they  don't  need  saviours 
such  as  yourself  explaining  to 
the  world  how  wrong  they  are 
and  how  terribly  correct  you  are. 
Reality?  A  funny  comment  com- 
ing from  someone  who  hides 
behind  their  pen  name. 

L.W.  Tapolezai 
Fort  Erie 


FROM  THE  INTERNET 


Alcoholism  a 
disease 


In  the  Oct.  1 1  issue  editorial  "A 
very  bad  decision,"  you  use  the 
phrase  "alcoholism  decision" 
to  describe  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  ruling.  What  does  alco- 
holism have  to  do  with  the  ral- 
ing? 

The  decision  talks  about  a 
person  being  drank  to  the  point 
of  not  having  a  guilty  mind. 
Although  I  have  only  read  arti- 
cles about  the  decision  and  not 
the  decision  itself,  I  believe  the 
majority  opinion  does  not  take 
into  account  why  a  person  is 
drunk,  e.g.  whether  they  are 
alcoholic  or  perhaps  involun- 
tarily dmnk  (a  spiked  punch?). 
The  minority  opinion,  by  Jus- 


tice Sopinka,  does  take  into  ac- 
count how  aperson  got  so  drank 
and  finds  that  a  person  who 
willfully  drinks  enough  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  having  a 
guilty  mind  is  nevertheless  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions  be- 
cause they  drank  willfully.  I 
personally  agree  with  the  latter 
opinion. 

While  one  can  argue  about 
whether  an  alcoholic  has  fiiil 
control  of  their  drinking,  I  think 
you  do  a  disservice  to  those 
who  do  suffer  from  the  disease 
of  alcoholism.  Alcoholism  is 
not,  as  you  seem  to  imply,  a 
personal  choice  (or  have  I 
missed  an  announcement  by  the 
Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion?). 

Bruce  Elrick 
SGSIV 


eral  democracy,  is  not  a  static 
entity.  It  changes  as  our  society 
does,  reflecting  new  realities. 
Likewise,  education,  which  has 
always  reflected  new  ways  of 
looking  at  things,  new  methods, 
new  theories.  We  don't  study 
rhetoric  or  theology  in  a  core 
curriculum  anymore  (we  actu- 
ally don't  even  have  a  core  cur- 
riculum per  se  anymore.) 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
even  today,  when  a  host  of  for- 
merly oppressed  voices  are  be- 
ing heard  and  taught,  some  are 
better  than  others.  Some  femi- 
nist scholars  are  more  articulate. 
Some  Afro-Americans  write 
better.  Some  gay  men  are  more 
influential. 

So  then,  what  is  "anti-elitist" 
education?  Presumably  propo- 
nents of  this  are  egalitarians, 
believing  all  people  are  equal. 

Liberal  democracies  enshrine 
in  their  constitutions  that  all  peo- 
ple are  theoretically  equal.  We 
have  worked  for  decades  to  make 
this  a  reality. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  real 
world  there  are  a  lot  of  factors 
that  make  some  people  less  equal 
than  others:  family,  genetics, 
predisposition  (the  grey  matter 
you  inherent  from  your  parents), 
wealth,  environment,  systemic 
racism  and  sexism,  to  name  a 
few. 

Most  agree  that  a  task  of  soci- 


ety is  to  try  to  reduce  the  effect 
of  these  social  inequalities,  so 
that  everyone  has  a  level  playing 
field  and  that  we  have  trae  equal- 
ity of  access. 

But  the  term  "anti-elitist"  edu- 
cation means  more,  when  it 
strives  for  an  "anti-elitist"  equal- 
ity of  outcome,  where  everyone 
is  entitled  to  a  university  degree 
and  a  good  job.  We're  getting  to 
the  point  where  our  standards  of 
comparison  are  varied  and  erod- 
ing, to  facilitate  the  outcome. 

And  yet  it's  not  working.  To- 
day 30  per  cent  of  Canadians 
have  a  university  degree,  the 
highest  percentage  in  the  indus- 
trial worid.  And  guess  what?  We 
still  have  an  elite. 

"Anti-elitist"  education  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Educa- 
tion, especially  at  the  university 
level,  is  about  creating  a  new, 
younger  elite;  the  next  genera- 
tion of  elite.  To  make  true 
progress,  we  must  make  the  elite 
more  representational,  working 
from  access,  the  possibility  of 
becoming  part  of  the  elite. 

We  will  never  have  equality 
of  outcome,  but  we  can  and  must 
have  an  equal  playing  field.  Let's 
call  a  spade  a  spade:  education  is 
inherently  elitist. 

Eric  Langenbacher  is  a  master's 
student  in  political  science  at  U 
ofT. 
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Northern  Ireland  must  move  forward  towards  peace,  says  Adams 

Leader  of  Sinn  Fein  addresses  irisli  community  at  U  of  T 


It  ain't  no  pint  of  Guinness.  (SamanthaRajasingham/VS) 
BY  Tanya  TalAGA  lishmem  from  mc  coming  lo 


Varsity  Staff 

Sinn  Fein  president  Gerry  Adams 
says  the  British  government  is 
rightfully  concerned  about  his 
visit  to  Canada. 

'The  reason  why  there  is  re- 
sistance from  the  British  estab- 


Canada  is  not  because  they  fear 
me,  it's  because  they  fear  you. 
They  are  afraid  you'll  get  infor- 
mation about  British  rule  to  your 
neighbours,"  said  Adams. 

Adams,  the  leader  of  North- 
em  Ireland's  republican  party, 
was  capping  off  his  lour  of 


Would  you  like  to 
worit  abroad  this  year? 

Come  and  see  the  SWAP  representative 
on  your  campus! 


TABLE  Date:  October  1 7  &  18,  10  am  -  3  pm 

Location:  Hort  House  -  Debates  Rm,  2nd  floor 

TALK    Date:  October  1 7,  1 1  am 

Location:  Hart  House  -  Chess  Room,  2nd  floor 


Canada  by  speaking  at  Convo- 
cation Hall  on  Oct.  11. 

When  he  first  arrived  in  To- 
ronto, Adams  says  he  was  greeted 
by  thtee  native  Canadians  who 
sang  him  a  welcome  song.  Their 
song  reminded  him  that  Ireland 
was  not  the  only  country  lo  be 
colonized  by  the  British. 

"The  Irish  never  sought  to 
colonize  any  country.  We  just 
want  our  own.  People  think  they 
have  to  civilize  the  barbarians," 
he  said. 

Adams  also  said  Canada  had  a 
long  tradition  of  Irish  national- 
ism. 

'The  Irish  republican  tradi- 
tion on  this  continent  is  a  strong 
one.  Irish  nationalists  have  fled 
home  and  come  here." 

During  the  lecture,  he  re- 
counted the  history  of  Irish  re- 
publicans, once  called  Fenians, 
in  North  America. 

"They  had  a  plan  to  seize 
Canada  and  hold  it  for  the  Irish 
Republic,"  said  Adams.  "It  was 
then  a  British  colony.  The 
Fenians  decided  to  sei7£  it  and 
hold  it  until  the  British  give  back 
Ireland.  That  was  the  first  time 
the  term  'Irish  Republican  Army' 
was  used." 

Adams  also  talked  about  the 
recent  ceasefire  in  Ireland, 
started  by  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  six  weeks  ago. 

The  Aug. 31  ceasefire  was 
meant  to  permit  peaceful  nego- 
tiations, said  Adams. 

"The  courageous  decision, 
initiative,  by  the  IRA  has  brought 
everyone  in  our  country  at  a  junc- 
ture in  the  history  of  Irish- Anglo 
relations.  [The  cease-fire]  has 


brought  the  jigsaw  together,  af- 
ter 25  years  of  unbroken  resist- 
ance to  British  rule." 

But  Adams  pointed  out  that 
although  the  IRA  had  laid  down 
its  weapons,  the  killings  have 
continued. 

"A  number  of  Catholics  have 
been  killed.  There  was  a  car  bomb 
attack  in  our  office  in  Belfast. 
Plastic  bullets  have  been  fired  in 
Belfast,  there  are  still  250  roads 
and  bridges  closed  and  30,000 
heavily  armed  British  combat 
troops  are  still  here,"  he  said. 

Adams  said  it  is  important 
both  sides  engage  in  negotia- 
tions. He  said  pro-British  union- 
ists have  little  to  fear  from  the 
British  leaving  Ireland. 

"We  must  move  forward,  as  I 
say  here.  The  Unionists  have  as 
much  right  to  the  island  of  Ire- 
land as  we  do.  We  would  never 
do  to  the  Protestants  what  the 
Unionists  have  done  to  the  Catho- 
lics," said  Adams. 

"If  the  British  government 
engages  positively  in  the  proc- 
ess. Catholics,  Protestants  and 
the  dissenters  can  shape  together 
an  Ireland  that  respects  the  di- 
versity of  all,"  said  Adams. 

It  is  British  prime  minister 
John  Major's  challenge  and  duty 
to  make  his  government  leave 
Northern  Ireland,  says  Adams. 

"I  make  no  apologies  for  stal- 
ing that  the  people  of  Ireland 
have  the  right,  intelligence  and 
wit  to  govern  our  own  country  if 
only  the  British  government 
would  lei  us." 

Adams  said  that  over  one  mil- 
lion Irish  have  immigrated  to 
North  America  because  of  po- 


litical problems  and  oppression 
back  home. 

"Even  though  we  may  be  more 
economically  better  off  in 
Canada,  we  do  have  some  sense 
of  returning  the  debt  to  where 
our  great-grandparenis  came 
from,"  he  said. 

To  that  end,  he  urged  Irish 
Canadians  lo  keep  doing  their 
part  in  this  country  to  help  re- 
publicans back  home. 

"Bobby  Sands,  when  he  was  a 
hunger  striker,  wrote  'Let  our 
victory  be  the  liberation  of  all 
and  let  our  revenge  be  the  laugh- 
ter of  our  children.'  I  hope  that 
for  all  of  us,  Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike  can  go  back  to 
Ireland  and  hear  them  laughing. 
That's  the  work  we  have  to  do. 
Irish  America  is  on  the  march, 
let  tonight  be  a  march  forward 
for  our  own  country  in  Canada," 
he  said. 

Later,  Adams  was  asked  how 
peace  would  be  possible,  con- 
sidering all  of  the  people  the 
IRA  has  killed. 

"This  proves  there  is  no  cen- 
sorship here  tonight,"  said 
Adams.  "I've  been  to  too  many 
funerals  back  home.  There  is  no 
sanction  that  the  Irish  or  British 
people  have  a  monopoly  on  suf- 
fering." 

However,  Adams  said  the  Brit- 
ish have  been  tactically  delay- 
ing peaceful  negotiations  in  the 
North. 

"For  the  past  seven  years,  there 
have  been  peace  initiatives,  [but] 
all  of  it  has  been  from  the  Irish 
nationalist  side.  The  British  are 
trying  to  dilute  the  thrust  for- 
ward." 


Adams  is  the  most  senior  po- 
litical official  who  has  tics  to  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  to  ever 
be  admitted  into  the  country. 

Sean  Adams,  Gerry's  cousin 
and  chair  of  the  Information  on 
Ireland  campaign  in  Canada, 
applauded  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment for  allowing  his  brother 
into  the  country  and  not  giving 
into  pressure  from  the  British 
government,  who  lobbied  to  keep 
him  out. 

Also  speaking  were  Abdul 
Moola,  of  the  African  National 
Congress,  and  Toronto  lawyer 
Clayton  Ruby. 

Moola  said  the  struggle  of 
blacks  in  South  Africa  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Irish  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

"Our  people  were  subject  to 
emotional  abuse  and  can  there- 
fore identify  with  the  Irish...  for 
challenging  the  status  quo.  Like 
South  Africa,  Northem  Ireland 
has  a  chance  for  peace  through 
negotiation,"  said  Moola. 

Ruby  said  he  was  delighted 
that  for  the  first  lime  in  years 
there  is  a  glimmer  of  hope  in  the 
Northern  Irish  conflict.  He 
praised  the  Information  on  Ire- 
land campaign  for  their  perse- 
verance in  trying  to  get  Adams 
into  the  country. 

'This  country  is  addicted  to 
censorship,  books  are  banned  at 
the  border  by  customs.. .courts 
increasingly  pass  press  bans  on 
proceedings,  but  the  core  of  the 
country  has  got  to  be  free  debate, 
expression  and  speech.  We  have 
advanced  one  step  towards  that 
goal  with  having  Gerry  Adams 
here  tonight,"  said  Ruby. 


Soar  Towards 
The  Future 

Your  first  career  move  is  often  the  most  important 
Choose  well,  and  the  sk\'  is  the  limit.  Here's  what 
recent  CAs  have  to  say  about  coming  on  board 
Doane  Raymond: 

Challenging  Work  Assignments 

"I  get  a  lot  of  responsibility  here.  I'm  always  learning." 
Patt}'  Kisielis,  CA  ■  University  of  Waterloo  graduate 

Comprehensive  UFE  Support 

"The  firm  s  UFE  prep  course  is  absolutely  phenomenal!" 
Jean  Marc  Delaney.  CA  -  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  graduate 

An  Ideal  Take-off  For  Any 
Business  Career 

"Whatever  I  ultimately  decide  to  do,  Ooane  Raymond 
is  a  great  start." 

David  Somerville,  CA  -  McMaster  University  graduate 

Down-To-Earth  People 

"The  people  are  dedicated  to  their  work,  but  they  also 
have  lives  outside  the  office." 

Eva  Wong.  CA  -  University  of  Alberta  graduate 

Consider  getting  your  career  off  the  ground  with 
Doane  Raymond.  Pick  up  our  brochure  at  your  university 
placement  centre. 
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Chartered  Accountants 
Management  Consultants 
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Grant  Thornton  International 


APUS 

HEALTH 

PLAN 
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APUS 

THf  ASSOCIATION 

OF  PART.TIMf 
UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


WHO  IS  COVERED? 

If  you  are  registered  in  fewer  than  4  courses  over  the  Winter  Session,  then  you 
are  a  part-time  student.  When  you  paid  for  your  fall  courses,  you  also  paid  a 
charge  for  the  Health  Plan  of  $32.24  ($29.85  premium  plus  8%  RS.T.)  to  APUS  and 
are  automatically  covered  by  this  Health  Plan. 

VlfHAT  IS  COVERED? 

Prescription  Drug  Charges  are  Reimbursed  to  80% 
Accidental  Dental  Coverage 
Accidental  Injury  Coverage 

VlfHEN  and  WHERE  ARE  YOU  COVERED? 

ON-CAMPUS  and  OFF-CAMPUS 

FULL  YEAR  Coverage,  September  1,  1994  -  August  31,  1995 
FAMILY  COVERAGE  AVAILADLE. 

Family  coverage  (spouse  and  children)  is  available  to  members  of  the  APUS 
Health  Plan  for  an  additional  fee  of  $86.40  ($80.00  plus  8%  PS.I).  Your  application 
must  be  filed  with  the  APUS  office  between  September  26  and  October  21,  1994. 
Forms  are  available  at  APUS,  Scarborough  Campus  Students'  Council,  and  the 
Erindale  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Student  Association. 

OPT-OUT  AVAILADLE 

If  you  already  have  another  health  insurance  plan  (e.g.  a  Blue  Cross  Plan)  you  may 
choose  to  opt-out  of  the  APUS  plan  and  receive  a  refund  of  the  Plan  fee.To  apply 
for  a  refund  you  must  provide  proof  of  this  coverage  and  fill  out  an  APUS  Health 
Plan  Refund  Form  in  the  APUS  office  Rm.1089  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  You  can  only 
apply  for  a  refund  between  September  26  and  October  21 ,  1 994  if  you  are  taking 
A,F,H  &  Y  courses.  Forms  are  available  at  APUS,  Scarborough  Campus  Students' 
Council,  and  the  Erindale  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Student  Association. 

For  further  information  about  the  PLAN,  the  OPT-OUT  provision  or  the 
FAMILY  COVERAGE  contact  the  APUS  office  at  (416)  978-3993. 
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Spadina  LRT  project  on 
track  after  minor  delays 


Construction  of  the  Spadina  Light  Rapid  Transit 
line  is  proceeding  according  to  plan,  apart  from 
minor  delays  in  the  project's  first  phase,  say 
Toronto  Transit  Commission  officials. 

The  LRT  will  allow  transit  riders  to  use 
streetcars  travelling  on  special  rails  along  Spadina 
Avenue  between  Bloor  Street  and  the  water- 
front. The  LRT  will  use  streetcar  rails  raised  two 
inches  above  the  ground,  in  order  to  allow  the 
trains  to  operate  separately  from  competing 
traffic,  says  TTC  project  manager  Rick  Holli. 

The  entire  project,  slated  for  completion  in 
the  spring  of  1997,  is  entering  a  critical  phase, 
says  Holli. 


"It's  tight.  The  next  year  will  determine 
whether  the  project  is  completed  on  time  or 
not,"  said  Holli. 

Construction  of  the  segment  between  Bloor 
and  College  streets,  originally  scheduled  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  October,  has  been 
delayed  by  difficulties  with  the  installation  of 
utilities  needed  to  service  the  line. 

The  Bloor  to  College  Street  segment  is  now 
scheduled  for  completion  in  December. 

The  LRT's  estimated  total  cost  is  $140.9 
million.  The  project  is  being  jointly  funded  by 
the  province  and  Metro  Toronto. 

Chuan  Goh 


Non-profit  perishable 
food  service  begins 


BY  Helen  Suk 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tional habits  of  many  of  Toron- 
to's hungry,  a  new  service  that 
provides  low-cost  fruits  and  veg- 
etables has  begun. 
•  The  perishable  food  service, 
called  Field  to  Table,  sells  boxes 
of  fresh  produce  at  low  costs  in 
an  effort  to  improve  access  of 
nutritious  foods  to  those  who 
can't  afford  it. 

Debbi  Lay,  a  community  nu- 
tritionist for  the  service,  says  the 
service  will  help  supplement  the 
often  poor  diets  of  univer- 
sity students. 

"With  all  the  cutbacks 
taking  place  at  the  univer- 
sity, [bad  eating  habits]  es- 
pecially hit  post-graduate 
students,"  Lay  said. 

According  to  a  survey 
conducted  earher  this  year  by 
Toronto's  Daily  Bread  Food 
Bank,  23  per  cent  of  the  food 
bank  users  in  the  city  are  post- 
secondary  students. 

Gerard  Kennedy,  executive 
director  of  the  food  bank,  sus- 
pects the  figure  could  be  higher. 
Students  using  on-campus  food 
banks  were  excluded  from  the 
survey,  he  said. 

"We  think  that  it's  tragic  for 
[students],  that  they're  in  such  a 
fragile  position,"  he  said.  "We 
know  that  people  that  are  turn- 
ing to  desperate  measures  are 
heavily  motivated  to  complete 
their  studies." 

Mary  Lou  Morgan,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Field  to  Table  service, 
says  students  have  difficulty 
maintaining  a  healthy  diet,  which 
affects  their  studies. 

"There's  the  pressure  of  go- 
ing out  and  buying  as  a  student," 
said  Morgan.  "[Their]  eating 


patterns  change." 

Although  Morgan  doesn't 
think  many  students  are  using 
the  service,  she  encourages  them 
to  do  so. 

Lay  does  not  want  the  service 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  charity. 

'They  [customers]  are  actu- 
ally paying  for  the  box,"  Lay 
said.  "It's  for  everyone,  and  that 
is  good  because  it  takes  away  the 


i 


stigmatizations  of  the  service. 

"We  target  low-income 
neighborhoods,  but  we  serve 
anyone  because  the  more  people 
participate,  the  larger  volumes 
we  can  purchase  and  the  lower 
costs  of  the  produce,"  Morgan 
said. 

According  to  Lay,  a  person 
can  buy  a  box  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  through  the  service 


at  a  near-wholesale  price,  in- 
stead of  buying  produce  from 
supermarkets  and  small  stores 
which  is  often  more  expensive. 

'The  underlying  principle  is 
food  security,"  Lay  said.  "[The 
service]  allows  individuals  more 
control  over  their  food  budg- 
ets." 

In  addition  to  the  box,  each 
customer  receives  free  nutrition 
counselling  and  a  newsletter 
containing  nutritional  infor- 
mation. 

"We  have  a  nonprofit  food 
distribution  system,"  said 
Lay.  She  says  prices  may  be 
slightly  marked  up,  but  that 
money  is  used  to  pay  the 
buyer,  truck  driver,  staff 
members,  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

"Apart  from  the  value  is 
the  quality  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables,"  Lay  said.  "Quality 
is  top  of  the  line.  We  have  a 
professional  buyer  who  goes 
right  out  to  the  Ontario  Food 
Terminal,  and  he  buys  the  prod- 
ucts directly  from  the  farmers. 
We  support  our  locals  as  much 
as  possible,"  Lay  said. 

In  the  summer,  80  to  100  per 
cent  of  their  produce  was  bought 
from  Canadian  farmers. 
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INTERFACED  INTERNET  for  Wind^s 


50%  Orr  Startup  Fees 
for  New  Accounts  in 
September  with  valid 
U.  of  T.  Student  l.D. 


rL-'V/lb  vfiihl'ylt'iJAIC 

(416)  214-WIRE 


A    DISCOUNT    HEALTH  & 
BULK    FOOD  STORE 


265  AUGUSTA  IN  KENSINGTON  MARKET 

expires     Nov.     30,  1994 


CRUISE  JOBS 


Students  Needed! 
Earn  up  to  $,2,000+  per  month 
working  for  Cruise  Ships  or 
Land-Tour  Companies.  World 
Travel  (Hawaii,  Mexico,  the 
Caribbean,  etc.).  Seasonal  and 
FuU-Time  employment  available. 
No  experience  necessary.  For 
more  information  calL-  ^^cf 

(206)634-0468  jf^  
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EARTH 
SPCRCT 
RETREAT 


A  MulTiFAiTh  ExploRAxioN  oF 
SpiRiTUAliiy  Ai\d  Ecoloqy 

FAcilixATEd  by  Heather  Eaton 

Fri.  evening.  Oct.  21  •  Sun.  noon  Oct.  23 
at  Fair  Glen  Camp  -  Beaverton.  Ontario 
Students-$35.00  -  Faculty  &  Staff-$72.00 

ORqANizEcJ  by  iUe  Campus  C^ApUiNs  at  U.  of  T. 
For  reservation  caII: 

BobShantz  978-8100 
or  Karen  Bach  978-2785 
Book  early  to  ensure  a  space 
Special  diets  will  be  accomodated 
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We  Need 
You !  ! 

Join  the 
Varsity! ! 

44  St.  George  St. 
979-2831 
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Computer 
Software 
Training 
for  only 

$99 

•  Over  40  day  courses 
available  Including: 

-  Excel  for  Windows 
5.0 

-  Word  for  Windows 
6.0 

-  WordPerfect  6.0 

-  Lotus  for  Windows 

•  Qualified  Instructors 

•  Day,  evening  & 
weekend  courses 

•  Hands-on 
instruction 

•  Certificate  of 
Achievement 

•  Free  Parking 

•  Post  Course 
Telephone  Support 

•  Small  Classes 

•  Comfortable  & 
Attractive  Leaming 
Environment 

Call 
905-474-1862 

and 
Register  Now 


Paper  still  without  editorial  staff 


BY  Jordan  Tan 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  The  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia's 
troubled  student  newspaper,  the 
Ubyssey,  has  suspended  publi- 
cation indefinitely  after  the  res- 
ignation of  its  appointed  editor. 

The  Ubyssey  has  been  out  of 
circulation  since  April,  when  the 
Alma  Mater  Society,  UBC's  stu- 
dent council,  overruled  the  elec- 
tion of  the  paper's  editorial  staff. 

Heidi  Peterson,  a  master's  stu- 
dent in  English,  was  offered  the 
post  of  editor-in-chief  at  the  end 
of  September. 

After  accepting  the  job,  she 
then  turned  it  down  a  week  later, 
saying  it  was  too  difficult. 

"There   were   too  many 


logistical  problems,"  she  said. 

According  to  Peterson,  only 
six  of  UBC's  40,000  students 
came  out  to  volunteer  for  the 
new  paper,  despite  a  recruitment 
campaign. 

She  also  found  the  student 
government's  direct  involve- 
ment in  her  job  unacceptable. 

"I  wasn't  comfortable  being 
an  AMS-hired  chief.  I  didn't  feel 
like  it  was  a  legitimate  posi^ 
tion." 

Peterson  is  the  second  ap- 
pointee since  April  to  turn  down 
the  editorship  of  the  Ubyssey. 

As  a  result,  the  student  coun- 
cil is  now  talking  about  relin- 
quishing editorial  control  and 
giving  the  76-year-old  student 
paper  financial  autonomy. 


Meed  a  Family  Doctor 
Close  to  U.  of  T  ? 

Dr.  Loraine  Manzig  &  Dr.  Randi  Shaul 

are  accepting  new  patients. 

99  Avenue  Road.      Suite  610  Toronto 
(Just  North  of  Bloor) 

(416)  923-4541 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL  I 


Cut/Blowdry 
Perrra 
Hl^llghte 
Henna 


from  $35. OO 
from  $66.00 
from  $55.00 
$35.00 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


PRICE  $17.50 

PRICE  $33.00 

PRICE  $27.50 

PRICE  $17.5(J 


Call  for  appointments 

Special  for  U  of  T  students  only! 


The  U  of  T  BOOKSTORE 
•   i:   •   R   •   I  •   H   •  S 

Where  Literature  is  an  Event 


presented  by  CBC  ^  Radio  740 

University  of  Toronto  flCSI 
Boolcstores 


SAINTS  &  SINNERS 


^^Riel:  A  Life  of  Revolution  is,  quite 
simply,  a  triumph." — Stevie  Cameron 

f 


Maggie 

SIGGINS 


KIEL 

4  A  Life  of  Revolution 


Michael 

BLISS 


"Right  Honourable  Men  is  as  breezy  and  provocative  a  work  as  one  can  hope  for  from 
a  serious  (but  never  dull)  historian." — Ken  MacQueen,  The  Ottawa  Citizen 

Tuesday,  October  18th  7:30  pm  Hart  House  Theatre 

7  Hart  House  Circle.  Tickets:  $3/$2  students  &  seniors. 
To  Reserve:  Hart  House  Theatre  Box  Office  978-8668 


Peterson's  departure  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  Taivo  Evard,  one 
of  eight  ex-editors  of  the  Ubyssey 
who  launched  a  wrongful  dis- 
missal suit  for  $10,000,  each, 
against  the  council  in  May.  The 
suit  was  launched  over  the  coun- 
cil's invalidation  of  their  elec- 
tion as  editors  by  the  paper's 
staff. 

Evard  says  the  suit  may  be 
resolved  early  next  year. 

"Nobody  wants  to  work  for 
the  scab  paper,"  Evard  said. 
"Lots  of  students  are  unim- 
pressed with  the  AMS." 

Evard  and  other  concerned 
students  held  a  rally  Oct.  12  to 
protest  the  actions  of  the  council 
and  to  support  the  idea  of  an 
independent  student  newspaper. 


But  the  council  itself  is  con- 
sidering the  same  option. 

"We  seem  to  be  moving  to- 
wards having  the  paper  com- 
pletely independent,"  said  vice- 
president  Janice  Boyle.  "[The 
council  members]  want  to  wash 
their  hands  of  the  whole  thing." 

Boyle  said  the  council  has  been 
moving  to  give  complete  finan- 
cial autonomy  to  the  paper  since 
the  first  council-appointed  edi- 
tor, Trevor  Curwin,  resigned  in 
August  for  personal  reasons. 

But  Evard  says  he  doubts  the 
council's  sincerity. 

"They're  not  going  to  give  up 
control  of  the  paper  easily,"  he 
said. 

He  says  he  is  interested  in 
rejoining    an  independent 
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2  Accommodations 
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Ubyssey,  should  the  council  re- 
lent. 

But  Peterson  is  skeptical  that 
a  return  to  editorial  independ- 
ence is  possible. 

'The  paper  might  just  have  to 
totally  die,  and  then  it  can  cool 
off,"  Peterson  says. 

THE  CHARLATAN 

Fees  paid 
in  $2  bilis 

VICTORIA  (CUP)  —  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria  student  Talhra 
Street  paid  her  tuition  fees  in  $2 
bills,  to  show  university  admin- 
istrators just  how  much  recent 
tuition  fee  increases  have  cost 
her. 

Street  and  two  other  Victoria 
students  paid  their  fees  in  small 
bills  as  an  act  of  protest  against 
tuition  fee  increases  in  the  prov- 
ince of  20  per  cent  in  the  last  two 
years  and  of  213  per  cent  since 
1980. 

"We'  re  mad  and  we  want  them 
to  know  it,"  Street  said,  her  arms 
loaded  with  584  $2  bills  to  pay 
more  than  $1,100  in  tuition  for 
the  first  semester. 

"We  want  to  show  them  [the 
university's  administration]  how 
frustrated  we  are,"  she  said. 

Jo  Lui,  a  fourth-year  environ- 
mental studies  major,  paid  some 
of  her  $1,050  tuition  tab  in  378 
$2  bills,  and  paid  the  rest  in 
fives. 

"I  would  have  paid  the  whole 
thing  in  twos,  but  this  was  all  the 
bank  could  spare,"  Lui  said. 

Don  Rowlatt.  the  university's 
vice-president  of  finance,  said 
by  paying  their  fees  with  so  many 
small  bills,  the  students  were 
inconveniencing  other  students. 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

INVESTMENT  CLUB 


This  is  your  only  chance  to  practice 
on  Wall  Street  without  the  Risk!! 

Seventh  Annual 


AT&T 


Collegiate  Investment  Challenge 
$50,000  in  Cash  and  Prizes 

This  Stock  Market  Simulation  Gives  you... 

1.  $500,000  to  manage 

2.  Make  the  trades  with  real  brokers 

3.  Buy  and  sell  stocks  like  the  pro  s  on  all 
Major  U.S.  Exchanges 

To  register  call:  Randy  Parkman 
1-800-545-1975  ext.  12 
(Have  your  credit  card  ready) 

Price:  $75  Non-member  of  Hart  House  investment  Club 
$70  Members  of  Hart  House  Investment  Club, 
plus  $25  subsidy. 

Membership  for  Hart  House  Investment  Club  still  available 
at  the  Porter's  Desk  for  $5 

Last  Day  to  Register  is  October  31,  1994 

For  more  information  call:  Alina  Popovici 
(905)  889-7262  before  10  p.m. 
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Former  tenants  of  a  dilapidated,  UofT  owned  liouse  of  tiorrors  get  tlieir  day  in  court 

University  may  be  cleared  of  responsibility  in  civil  suit 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

A  judge  heard  arguments  last 
week  in  the  civil  suit,  launched 
by  an  angry  Huron-Sussex  ten- 
ant, against  U  of  T  and  its  prop- 
erty managers. 

Judge  Judith  Thompson  of 
provincial  small  claims  court  is 
expected  to  rule  that  plaintiff 
Amber  Kissell  has  failed  to  prove 
that  U  of  T  or  its  agents  bear 
responsibility  for  Kissell  being 
locked  out  of  the  rooms  she  was 
renting  at  663  Spadina. 

The  judge  has  still  to  rule  on 
the  responsibility  of 663  Spadina 
tenant  George  Stelmach,  who 
sublet  the  rooms  to  Kissell. 

The  suit  was  initiated  by 
Kissell,  a  former  student  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
after  she  claimed  she  was  un- 
justly locked  out  of  her  apart- 
ment in  September  of  1991. 

663  Spadina  is  a  University  of 
Toronto-owned  house  managed 
for  the  university  by  Regal  Prop- 
erty Management.  Regal  is  also 
named  in  the  suit,  along  with  U 
of  T  and  Stelmach. 

Kissell  says  Stelmach  told  her 
he  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
building,  managing  it  for  Regal 
and  UofT. 

According  to  Kissell,  she 
rented  out  the  top  floor  of  663 
Spadina  from  Stelmach  in  Au- 
gust of  1991,  did  extensive  re- 
pairs to  it,  and  then  herself  sub- 
let parts  of  the  space  to  two  other 
student  tenants,  Martine  Gaillard 
and  James  Rhee. 

The  following  month, 
Stelmach  changed  the  locks  on 
the  floor,  locking  Kissell  out. 
Kissell  claims  she  spent  $6,000 
in  rent  and  renovations  for  the 


space,  which  she  has  now  lost, 
along  with  many  of  her  belong- 
ings. 

Stelmach's  daughter, 
Christine  Stoose,  told  the  court 
her  father's  actions  were  due  to 
his  mental  instability. 

Bemie  Angelow,  U  of  T's  real 
estate  manager,  testified  the  uni- 
versity was  not  responsible  for 
Stelmach  locking  out  Kissell, 
saying  U  of  T  had  no  control 
over  his  actions. 

Angelow  also  said  U  of  T  was 
not  obligated  to  reimburse 
Kissell  for  any  repairs  she  made 
herself  to  663  Spadina. 

The  U  of  T  never  reimburses 
anybody  for  repairs  on  the 
Huron-Sussex  properties  they 
own,  says  Angelow,  except  for 
supplies  such  as  paint.  If  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  the  units, 
they  should  call  the  property 
manager,  he  said. 

Angelow  says  he  rarely  deals 
with  tenant  complaints.  If  any- 
one has  a  problem  in  the  Huron- 
Sussex  houses,  they  are  to  con- 
tact Regal,  the  legal  property 
managers,  he  says! 

In  cross-examination,  Kissell, 
who  was  representing  herself, 
asked  Angelow  why  her  tenancy 
agreement  was  not  honoured  by 
the  university. 

Angelow  responded  that  in  his 
opinion  her  tenancy  agreement 
was  between  her  and  Stelmach. 

John  Gerus,  Regal' s  property 
manager  for  the  Huron-Sussex 
houses,  also  took  the  stand. 

Gerus  said  he  first  became 
aware  of  problems  with  Stelmach 
in  July  of  1986. 

"He  wasn't  the  easiest  person 
to  deal  with.  The  backyard,  the 
house  was  just  a  mess.  He  still, 
to  this  day,  goes  to  different 


people's  houses  and  brings  home 
[their  garbage,]"  said  Gerus. 
"There  were  about  20  bins  of 
garbage  in  the  backyard." 

Gerus  says  he  brought  in  the 
fire  marshal,  a  health  inspector 
and  a  building  inspector  to  come 
in  and  read  the  riot  act  to 
Stelmach,  but  that  did  not  change 
anything. 

Gerus  denied  ever  ordering 
Stelmach  to  lock  Kissell  out. 

But  Gerus  also  said  Stelmach 
was  a  tired  old  man  that  Kissell 
tried  to  take  advantage  of.  He 
said  Kissell  had  planned  to  make 
a  profit  off  the  third-floor,  as  she 
was  charging  her  subletters  three 
times  what  she  was  paying  in 
rent. 

"You  pay  $300,  make  $900, 
and  then  pocket  $600.  Where's 
the  motivation  here?  You  guess." 

Angelow  said  he  knew  663 
Spadina  was  in  deplorable  shape. 
But  the  big  problem  was 
Stelmach  himself,  he  said. 

'The  situation  was  that  Mr. 
Stelmach,  who  collected  build- 
ing materials,  had  created  this 
eyesore.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  effort  on  behalf  on  the  prop- 
erty manager  [to  get  him]  to 
clean  up,"  he  said. 

Stelmach  has  since  been  relo- 
cated to  another  U  of  T  property 
in  the  Huron-Sussex  housing 
area. 

Angelow  said  the  only  way 
the  university  could  repossess 
the  building  was  to  move  him  to 
another  address. 

In  closing  arguments,  Greg 
Greatrex,  U  of  T  and  Regal 's 
legal  counsel,  argued  Stelmach 
was  never  an  agent  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

'There  is  no  evidence  before 
the  court  that  there  is  any  draft 
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agreement  with  Stelmach  acting 
as  agent,"  said  Greatrex.  "All 
Stelmach's  actions  were  inde- 
pendent. My  submission  is  that 
U  of  T  and  Regal  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  Kissells'  loss  of 
goods.  Angelow  or  Gerus,  nei- 
ther one  of  them  told  Stelmach 
to  change  the  locks. 

'The  Kissells  are  alleging  a 
breach  of  contract,  but  the  U  of  T 
wasn't  involved  in  a  contract," 
he  said.  "Neither  was  Regal." 

Stelmach  was  represented  at 
the  trial  by  his  daughter  Christine 
Stoose.  She  says  Stelmach,  83, 
was  not  in  full  control  of  his 
mental  faculties  when  he  agreed 
to  rent  out  the  third  floor  to 
Kissell. 

Stoose  said  her  father's 
behavior  can  be  attributed  to 
medical  problems. 

"He's  dysfunctional  and  men- 
tally unstable,"  she  said.  "Peo- 
ple came  in  [to  663],  they  came 
out,  it  was  just  a  big  free  for  all. 

"He  lives  in  his  own  reality 
and  makes  his  own  rules.  He's 
just  one  of  many  old  people  in 
our  society  who  falls  through  the 
cracks  and  gets  taken  advantage 
of,"  said  Stoose. 

Kissell  closed  by  saying  she 
had  no  reason  to  believe 
Stelmach  wasn't  telling  the  truth 
when  he  said  he  was  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  university. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary 
losses,  Kissell,  who  has  epilepsy, 
argued  her  condition  was  aggra- 
vated because  fo  stress  and  her 
music  has  suffered. 

Martine  Gaillard,  Kissell's 
own  tenant,  is  also  suing  Kissell 
for  return  of  three  months  rent,  a 
damage  deposit  and  for  dam- 
ages over  renovations  Kissell 
failed  to  make.  This  civil  suit 
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was  heard  as  part  of  the  same 
action. 

Lindsay  McCann,  Gaillard's 
lawyer,  says  his  client  just  wants 
her  rent  money  back. 

"The  evidence  shows  she  paid 
$1,900  in  cash  and  she  was  re- 
quired to  pay  a  $100  damage 
deposit  to  [Kissell's  mother.] 
That's  what  she  wants  back,"  he 
said.  "[She]  also  wants  $450  for 
the  renovations  she  did. 

"This  is  a  question  of  liabil- 
ity. My  client  came  to  Toronto, 
naive,  19  years  old,  and  gave  all 


her  student  loan  money  to  these 
people.  The  Kissells  took  ad- 
vantage of  her. .  .These  people  are 
astute  and  capable  arguers,"  said 
McCann. 

Gaillard  had  no  part  in  lock- 
ing Kissell  out,  says  McCann. 

McCann  said  the  court  often 
resembled  a  three  ring  circus. 
The  proceedings  were  inter- 
rupted on  numerous  occasions, 
in  one  instance  to  launch  a  search 
for  Stelmach,  who  wandered  off 
and  got  lost  somewhere  in  the 
courthouse. 
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CHKQUIXC  OUT  UNIVERSITIES 

Corporations  get  tlieir  hands  on  casli-strapped  faculties 


BY  Doug  Saunders 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  It  must  have  been  hard  to 
admit  that  somewhere  beyond  his  taunting,  venge- 
ance-plagued mind,  Valery  Fabrikanl,  the  mur- 
derous Concordia  professor,  was  right. 

It  must  have  been  hard  to  look  past  that  August 
afternoon  in  1993  when  the  wiry  engineering 
professor  turned  his  threats  of  exposing  university 
corruption  into  deeds,  strolling  though  the  ninth 
floor  of  Concordia  University's  main  building, 
pistol  in  hand,  killing  four  of  his  colleagues  and 
gravely  injuring  a  fifth. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  this  tragic, 
inexplicable  event,  Concordia  officials  struck  an 
independent  inquiry  to  examine  the  lengthy  paper 
trail  of  accusations,  insinuations  and  threats  left 
by  Fabrikant.  The  inquiry,  chaired  by  former  York 
University  president  Harry  Arthurs,  was  startled 
by  what  it  saw  at  Concordia. 

"We  take  no  pleasure,"  their  71 -page  report 
concluded,  "in  acknowledging  that  our  report  lends 
support  to  so  malevolent  a  purpose  and  credibility 
to  so  unsavoury  an  individual." 

Fabrikant,  who  was  long  denied  the  tenure  he 
felt  he  deserved,  was  convinced  that  he  was  work- 
ing in  a  corrupt  environment  where  professors 
were  more  interested  in  money-making  opportu- 
nities than  any  genuine  research,  where  public 
funds  were  paying  for  private  ventures,  where 
scholarship  was  less  important  than  entrepreneur- 
ship. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  Arthurs  and  his 
colleagues,  Fabrikant' s  beliefs  were  correct. 

Concordia  is  dominated,  in  the  words  of  their 
report,  by  a  "production  driven  research  culture." 
Professors  there  routinely  do  their  research  not  for 
the  university  itself,  but  for  their  own  engineering 
and  'consulting'  companies. 

Instead  of  using  taxpayer  dollars  to  conduct 
experiments  with  their  colleagues  for  the  public 
good,  these  professors  were  taking  huge  govern- 
ment grants,  generous  university  salaries,  equip- 
ment and  offices,  and  using  them  to  develop 
profitable  products  and  techniques  for  their  own 
companies  and  those  of  their  clients. 

The  fruits  of  this  research  were  owned  by  the 
companies,  to  be  hidden  from  the  academic  com- 
munity and  the  body  of  public  knowledge. 

Concordia,  in  short,  had  become  a  profit-taking 
centre  rather  than  a  knowledge-generating  cen- 
tre— a  place  where  pay  and  promotions  are  de- 
rived "not  from  academic  merit  or  seniority,  but 
from  successful  entrepreneurship." 

But  it's  not  just  Concordia.  Professors  at  Calgary, 
at  Toronto,  Dalhousie  and  Victoria  —  at  almost 
every  university  —  are  under  the  same  pressures. 
They  are  no  longer  in  the  business  of  teaching,  of 
exploring,  of  professing. 

Rather,  they  are  forced  to  become  industrial 
profiteers,  managers,  and  as  Arthurs  observes, 
"the  better  the  managers  they  become,  the  more 
they  are  likely  to  adopt  managerial  —  rather  than 
academic  —  values  and  attitudes." 

What  has  happened  to  our  universities?  Have 
their  academic  principles  become  so  diluted  that 
scholars  are  driven  to  murder  one  another  —  or 
have  these  principles,  in  any  practical  sense,  ever 
existed?  To  understand  what's  going  on,  we  need 
to  step  back  from  the  flood  of  events  and  pose  a 
more  fundamental  question:  What,  exactly,  is  a 
Canadian  university? 

GE1TING  SOME  MENTAL 
CULTURE 

Arthurs  wasn't  the  first  Canadian  to  observe 
that  universities  have  a  tendency  to  serve  big- 
business  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
good.  "The  two  distinct  objects  of  university  edu- 
cation," wrote  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  University  of  Toronto  back  in  1906, 
"are  mental  culture  and  practical  utility.  In  recent 
years  that  latter  has  steadily  gained  upon  the 
former,  owing  to  the  utilitarian  character  of  the 
age." 

This  was  a  new  development.  Universities,  which 
had  only  existed  in  Canada  since  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century,  had  until  then  been  places  where 
Important  People  sent  their  sons  to  become  well- 
formed  members  of  the  ruling  elite  —  to  get  some 
"mental  culture." 

This  included  a  heavy  dose  of  Bible-reading, 
since  the  universities  in  those  days  were  control- 
led by  one  or  another  of  the  churches.  Then  along 
came  the  Edwardian  age,  a  prosperous  time  on 


these  shores,  when  North  America's  newly-minted 
millionaires  considered  their  ideas  to  be  at  least  as 
important  as  those  of  the  churches. 

They  wanted  a  bigger  cut  of  the  action,  since  it 
had  always  been  their  money  paying  for  the  schools. 

So  they  struck  a  Royal  Commission,  which 
recommended  that  universities  be  reorganized 
around  a  new  model:  a  board  of  governors,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  wealthy  businessmen,  which 
would  have  complete  financial  control  over  the 
university. 

The  idea  was  a  hit,  and  today  virtually  every 
Canadian  university  is  controlled  by  such  a  board. 

Business  has  always  had  a  hand  in  universities 
(and,  it  should  be  noted,  Canada's  'public'  univer- 
sities are  all  private  corporations).  There  have 
been  many  individual  hucksters  who  have  used 
universities  as  platforms  to  earn  great  personal 
wealth,  especially  during  the  world  wars.  But  for 
the  most  part,  the  relationship  between  industry 
and  academy  was  an  arms-length  one. 

Business  leaders  frequently  described  the  uni- 
versity as  a  "valuable  social  investment,"  with  an 
emphasis  on  social,  since  their  ambition  was  to 
create  more  business  leaders,  more  entrepreneurs, 
more  people  who  spoke  their  language. 

But  university  was  university,  and  business  was 
business,  and  for  the  most  part  the  two  institutions 
were  independent  from  one  another. 


and  politicians,  quickly  forgetting  the  idea  of  an 
educated  populace,  slashed  handouts  to  post-sec- 
ondary institutions  so  often  that  student  leaders 
invented  the  unfortunate  verb  "to  underfund." 

At  the  same  time,  large  companies  were  in 
trouble,  with  profit  margins  slipping  and  threaten- 
ing competition  from  abroad. 

Some  business  leaders  cast  hungry  glances  at 
university  research  labs,  full  of  taxpayerfunded 
toys.  If  only  those  labs  could  be  used  for  product 
development! 

What  happened  next  has  been  carefully  chroni- 
cled by  two  scholars,  Janice  Newson  and  Howard 
Buchbinder.  "Business  is  in  a  technology  squeeze," 
they  write.  "Universities  are  in  a  financial  squeeze 
and  what  seems  to  be  a  marriage  of  convenience  is 
consummated." 

In  the  early  eighties,  the  old  arms-length  rela- 
tionship between  business  and  academia  exploded 
in  a  flurry  of  activity.  The  campus  was  suddenly 
filled  with  partnerships,  collaborations,  technol- 
ogy-transfer offices,  privately-funded  institutions, 
innovation  centres,  spinoff  companies,  linkages, 
centres  of  excellence.  These  arrangements  not 
only  gave  businesses  free  access  to  university 
professors,  facilities  and  labs,  they  allowed  com- 
panies to  patent  the  results,  keeping  them  out  of 
the  public  realm. 

"In  effect,"  another  historian  writes,  "all  prod- 
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So  it  was  that  in  1956  another  Royal  Commis- 
sion (this  one  on  Canada's  Economic  Prospects) 
wrote  that  universities  "are  the  sources  of  the  most 
highly  skilled  workers"  and  called  for  a  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  university  spaces. 

Within  a  decade  the  student  population  had 
increased  more  than  tenfold,  giving  rise  to  a  new 
vision  of  the  university:  no  longer  a  private  club 
for  the  wealthy  and  powerful  but  a  merit-based 
education  open  to  everybody.  Politicians  boasted 
that  Canada's  intelligent,  inventive  population 
would  be  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Also  during  the  fifties,  Canada's  universities 
became  publicly-funded  institutions,  receiving 
most  of  their  dollars  through  federal  government 
transfer  payments  (a  typical  university  gets  two- 
thirds  of  its  funds  from  the  government,  and  the 
remaining  third  from  tuition  and  other  sources). 

These  payments  are  delivered  by  provincial 
education  ministries,  which  also  have  the  power  to 
regulate  universities.  In  practice,  though,  most 
provinces  have  let  universities  stay  relatively  au- 
tonomous, at  least  until  recently. 

This  brief  period  —  from  the  late  fifties  until  the 
mid  seventies  —  is  remembered  as  the  golden  age 
for  universities.  Governments,  scholars,  busi- 
nesses, the  vast  majority  of  individuals  —  every- 
one agreed  that  our  schools  should  take  as  many 
Canadians  as  possible  and  transform  them  into 
creative,  critical,  flexible  and  inventive  individu- 
als. And,  for  a  while,  it  looked  like  it  was  working. 

A  MARRIAGE  OF 
CONVENIENCE 

Then  things  fell  apart. 

With  the  seventies  came  government  deficits, 


ucts  and  useful  information  resulting  from  the 
labour  of  university  scientists  is  becoming  private 
property  owned  by  professors,  funders  or  the 
univenity.  This  fact  transforms  the  university's 
role  from  that  of  'producing'  for  the  general 
society  to  a  function  more  akin  to  that  of  a  leased 
research  team." 

And  governments  are  more  than  glad  to  play 
along.  During  the  eighties,  Canada's  grant-giving 
organizations  for  science,  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing all  redesigned  their  rules  around  a  "partner- 
ship" model:  if  you're  a  professor  you  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  getting  research  funding  if  you're 
doing  it  for  a  company.  If  your  research  doesn't 
have  any  immediate  profit-making  potential,  too 
bad. 

Also,  we  have  seen  an  enormous  shift  in  govern- 
ment funding  away  from  'pure'  research  (finding 
a  better  way  to  convert  matter  to  energy,  tracing 
the  origins  of  life)  and  into  applied  research  (build- 
ing a  better  mousetrap,  designing  cheaper  car 
parts). 

Universities,  desperate  for  dollars,  have  re- 
sponded by  redesigning  their  campuses  around  the 
flow  of  money:  if  governments  and  companies 
want  profit-making  research,  then  we'll  all  be- 
come applied-science  schools.  Never  mind  if  our 
students  all  want  to  be  philosophers,  astrophysicists 
and  musicians. 

Many  of  these  changes  were  made  very  deliber- 
ately and  publicly. 

And  most  were  orchestrated  by  the  Corporate 
Higher  Education  Forum,  a  Montreal-based  or- 
ganization which  brings  together  the  presidents  of 
Canada's  largest  universities  and  the  CEOs  of 
Canada's  largest  companies. 

In  the  Forum's  manifesto.  Partnership  for 


Growth,  the  "cherished  traditions"  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  described  as  "cultural  obstacles"  to  be 
overcome.  The  Science  Council  of  Canada  —  our 
main  public  science  agency  —  jumped  on  the 
bandwagon  with  its  book  The  Service  University, 
which  calls  for  the  commercialization  of  all  post- 
secondary  research. 

"In  this  context,"  Newson  and  Buchbinder  write, 
"'service'  means  a  narrow,  unidirectional  focus 
on  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  corporate  sector, 
rather  than  a  broad  focus  on  the  diverse  needs  of 
Canadian  society  as  a  whole.  Service  to  society  is 
equated  with  service  to  industry." 

Into  this  environment  stepped  Valery  Fabrikant, 
a  short-tempered  Russian  immigrant  with  a  spe- 
cial gift  for  theoretical  research.  Since  1985  he  had 
worked  at  a  Concordia  "partnership"  lab  called  the 
ComputerAided  Vehicle  Engineering  Research 
Centie,  funded  by  the  Quebec  government.  The 
lab  conducted  private  research  for  Bombardier, 
Northern  Telecom,  Hydro  Quebec,  Via  Rail,  the 
military  and  at  least  a  doz^n  other  companies,  all 
at  taxpayer  expense. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  BAKE 
SALES 

In  spite  of  the  Fabrikant  slaughter,  there  has 
been  no  Canadian  outcry  over  the  privatization  of 
university  research. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  States  it  has  become 
something  of  a  national  crisis  —  even  without  a 
mass  murder. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  described  uni- 
versity technologytransfer  offices,  which  sell  uni- 
versity research  to  corporations,  as  "technological 
bake  sales."  When  the  University  of  California 
tried  to  set  up  such  an  office,  a  group  of  Nobel 
Prizewinning  scientists  wrote  a  letter  to  the  uni- 
versity president  asking  him  to  abandon  the  idea, 
arguing  that  "the  plan  would  compromise  science 
by  pressuring  academics  to  pursue  profit-mak- 
ing." 

The  president  complied.  And  in  April,  1994,  the 
U.S.  Senate  began  hearings  on  university  technol- 
ogy-transfer issues. 

Most  Canadians  haven't  even  heard  of  technol- 
ogy-transfer. Yet  it  has  become  commonplace  for 
our  universities  to  welcome  corporations,  inviting 
them  to  profit  from  the  free  pool  of  taxpayer- 
funded  research  —  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Cana- 
dian businesses  contribute  almost  no  money  to 
universities. 

In  some  cases,  Canadian  universities  have  truly 
outdone  their  American  counterparts.  McGill 
University,  for  example,  recently  became  the  first 
respectable  school  in  North  America  to  give  a 
corporation  control  over  what  gets  taught  in  an 
undergraduate  program. 

In  exchange  for  $2(X),000  worth  of  high-end 
recording  equipment,  McGill's  music  department 
gave  Sony  Corporation  a  seat  on  its  curriculum 
committee.  A  Sony  executive  flies  in  from  New 
York  to  attend  the  meetings. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  a  special  program 
in  "Nutritional  Science"  is  about  to  be  established 
by  a  consortium  of  companies  which  includes 
McDonald's  and  Nestle's. 

And  when  American  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers lobbied  the  federal  government  for  a  patent- 
protected  monopoly  on  prescription  drugs  (over 
their  lower-cost  Canadian  competitors),  they  of- 
fered to  spend  millions  of  dollars  investing  in 
research  laboratories  at  Canadian  universities. 

It's  turned  out  to  be  a  win- win  situation  for  the 
U.S.  firms:  they  got  their  monopoly,  and  they'll 
get  exclusive  patents  (at  taxpayer  expense)  from 
the  research  labs. 

At  almost  every  major  university  in  Canada, 
there  are  similar  stories.  Some  schools  have  estab- 
lished conflict-of-interest  codes  —  but  these  usu- 
ally apply  to  individual  professors,  rather  than  the 
entire  university.  At  many  schools,  the  best  minds, 
most  expensive  resources  and  most  valuable  find- 
ings are  efficiently  being  siphoned  into  the  private 
sector,  without  any  benefit  to  students  or  taxpay- 
ers. 

Most  universities  are  too  cash-strapped  and 
desperate  to  complain  about  any  "parmership,"  no 
matter  how  dubious. 

Trapped  between  their  own  shortcomings  and 
the  acquiescence  of  government  and  public,  they 
are  silently  transforming  themselves  into  pub- 
licly-ftmded  private  schools. 

How  many  more  Fabrikants  will  it  take  before 
people  start  to  notice? 
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Nightmare  on  sequel  street 

Schlockmeister  Wes  Craven  on  blood,  gore  and  the  imagination 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

For  the  most  part,  horror  movies  are  reprehen- 
sible, repugnant,  or  just  plain  bad.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Nightmare  on  Elm  Street  series. 
The  films  have  basically  been  dominated  by 
tawdry  jokes  and  baroque  special  effects  so 
grotesquely  outlandish  they  epitomized 
cheeseball.  Worse,  the  principal  villain  Freddy 
became  a  cartoonish,  endearing  comical  figure 
prone  to  nasty  quips,  hammily  ingratiating  him- 
self to  the  audience. 

The  exceptions  in  the  series  are  all  linked  to 
one  man,  Wes  Craven.  (He  wrote  and  directed 
the  first  segment  and  wrotethe  witty  third  instal- 
ment, Dream  Warriors). 

Craven  {People  Under  the  Stairs,  The  Hills 
Have  Eyes)  has  injected  some  more  badly  needed 
quality  into  the  series  with  the  seventh — and 
what  one  hopes  will  be  the  final — chapter:  Wes 
Craven's  New  Nightmare.  If  it  isn't  the  last,  it 
will  still  go  down  as  one  ofthe  better  episodes  of 
the  series. 

One  ofthe  most  obvious  reasons  for  this  is  that 
this  Freddy  isn't  the  sarcastic,  almost  lovable 
figure  the  character  had  deteriorated  into.  For 
the  first  time  since  Dream  Warriors,  Freddy's 
appearances  don't  have  an  obligatory  aura.  At 
times,  his  appearances  in  the  other  films  seemed 
as  de  rigueur  and  self-congratulatory  as  Bobby 
Bittman's  "impromptu"  visits  to  the  Sammy 
Maudlin  Show. 

In  fact,  he's  about  a  hundred  times  more 
terrifying  —  which  was  one  of  Craven's  aims. 

"There  was  a  conscious  movement  on  the 
part  of  New  Line  Cinema  to  soften  it  by  making 
Freddy  a  little  bit  more,  if  not  lovable,  at  least 
humorous,  glib,"  says  Craven,  in  town  for  the 
Toronto  International  Film  Festival.  "And  also 
by  removing  the  disturbingly  human  element  to 
a  lot  of  the  victims,  turning  them  into  the  types. 
It's  a  lot  easier  to  deal  with  it  in  a  popular  sort 
of  way.  It's  safe,  it  doesn't  challenge  any- 
body's assumptions,  it  doesn't  really  drag 
them  down  into  the  dark. 

"I  felt  if  I  did  one  thing  in  this  film,  it  was  to 
bring  him  back  to  what  he  was.  If  I  could,  make 
him  even  scarier,  more  unknowable.  I  don't 
think  someone  like  that  should  be  slapping 
hands  with  little  kids  in  Freddy  costumes,"  says 
Craven,  referring  to  a  scene  where  Robert 
Englund  appears  at  a  talk  show  to  surprise 
Heather  Langenkamp  and  please  the  kids. 

The  film's  central  premise  is  that  Freddy,  or 
what  Craven  calls  "the  real  Freddy,"  returns 
and  wreaks  havoc  on  L.A.,  concentrating  on 
those  who  first  created  the  series.  The  principal 
creators  in  the  original  film  all  return  and  play 
themselves,  including  Heather  Langenkamp, 
John  Saxon,  Robert  Englund,  producer  Bob 
Shaye,  and,  in  a  memorable  cameo.  Craven 
himself. 

Part  of  the  terror  also  comes  from  the  way 
Craven  plays  with  various  levels  of  reality  in  the 
movie.  He  never  lets  us  take  events  straight  up. 
In  the  opening,  we're  treated  to  a  garish  ver- 
sion of  a  charnel  pit,  Freddy's  lair,  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  movie  set.  Immediately  afterwards, 
Freddy's  new  hand  goes  ballistic  and  attacks  the 


crew  (they're  also  working  on  another  edition 
of  Nightmare).  That  also  turns  out  to  be  a  red 
herring  —  of  sorts. 

Like  the  first  film.  New  Nightmare  toys  with 
our  conceptions  of  reality —  only  this  time  it's 
raised  to  entirely  different  levels.  At  times,  for 
example,  the  characters  seem  dogged  by  their 
celebrity  status  instead  of  a  supernatural  figure. 

"It's  hard  to  talk  about  this  without  sound- 
i  ng  pretentious,  but  what  are  the  real  ities  that  we 
operate  within?"  asks  Craven.  "How  do  you 
draw  the  line  between  one  and  the  other? 
Where's  the  difference  between  films  and 
dreams  and  between  dreams  and  reality?  They 
all,  in  some  ways,  merge  together  in  the  mind. 
The  mind  is  sort  of  a  locomotive  spotlight.  It's 
always  isolating  things,  but  what's  really  out 
there  in  the  dark  rushing  night? 

That  film  I  did  in  Haiti  (the  voodoo  drama 
Serpent  and  the  Rainbow),  there  was  a  whole 
otherstructureof  reality  which  people  lived  and 
died  by,  and  it  was  absolutely  real  to  them.  The 
reality  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Muslim  is 
totally  different.  The  reality  between  a  scientist 
and  a  poet,  a  young  person  and  an  old  person, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  is  totally  different.  We  all 
have  different  realities  within  the  same  context 
of  existence.  A  lot  of  what  the  movie's  talking 
about  is  just  right  there.  It's  all  in  terms  of 
different  perceptions,  and  if  you  really  want  to 
learn  to  negotiate  life  you've  got  to  learn  to 
acknowledge  that." 

This  theme  is  communicated  through 
Langenkamp's  dilemma.  Her  child,  Dylan 
(Miko  Hughes),  is  having  terrible  nightmares.  As 
much  as  she  keeps  telling  him  there's  nothing 
to  them,  she's  beginning  to  have  her  doubts. 

"Heather's  character,"  explains  Craven, 
"is  going  through  this  transition,  acknowledg- 
ing the  reality  of  all  the  different  aspects  of 
dreams,  of  hallucinations,  of  her  child's  imagi- 
nation, of  movies,  of  nightmares,  and  learning  to 
take  them  all  into  account  as  legitimate  reali- 
ties." 

Even  the  humour,  one  ofthe  drawbacks  in  the 
other  films,  works  here.  NewN/ghfmare  is  punc- 
tuated by  a  highly  amusing,  self-reflexive  parody 
of  Hollywood.  Atone  point,  a  perfectly  straight- 
faced  Langenkamp  says,  "I  thought  Wes 
wasn't  doing  horror  movies  anymore,"  and 
Craven  posits  the  preposterous  theory  that  the 
end  of  the  Elm  Street  series  released  the  "real 
Freddy"  on  the  world.  (Much  ofthe  satirical  stuff 
came  serendipitously.  One  scene  takes  place  in 
New  Line  president  Bob  Shaye's  office.  The 
most  comical  items  in  the  scene,  including  a 
hilarious  poster  with  the  words  "Prudent  Ag- 
gression" floating  mantra-like  in  a  powder  blue 
sky,  were  already  there.) 

But  the  humour  always  functions  the  way  it 
ought  to  in  a  good  horror  flick:  it  keeps  you 
unsettled,  uncertain. 

The  differences  between  Craven's  work  and 
the  others  who  worked  on  the  series,  as  should 
be  clear  by  now,  is  in  the  attitude  towards  the 
genre.  Craven  treats  it  seriously,  rather  than  just 
a  chance  for  some  quick  cash  or  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  name  for  himself. 

The  potential  significance  ofthe  genre  is  ad- 
dressed, specifically  and  personally,  by  Craven 


Wes  "I  swear  it's  the  last  one"  Craven. 

within  the  movie.  A  distraught  Heather  runs  to 
Craven  to  tell  him  about  her  fears,  whereupon 
he  talks  about  the  danger  of  watering  down 
scary  stories,  in  a  speech  reminiscent  of  psy- 
chologist Bruno  Bettelhiem's  famous  theory 
about  fairy  tales. 

"Films  about  scary  things  are  important," 
comments  Craven. 

"They're  fairy  tales  and  in  another  way 
they  are  the  equivalent  of  dreams  in  an  indi- 
vidual. Horror  films  are  the  equivalent  of  night- 
mares —  and  people  have  been  having  night- 
mares since  day  one,  and  it  hasn't  been  caused 
by  scary  movies  or  scary  novels  or  anything  like 
that.  It's  something  the  mind  does  to  process 
certain  information  that  can't  be  processed  in 
a  rational  way." 

That  said.  Craven  doesn't  defend  horror 
films,  or  violence,  automatically.  He  walked  out 
on  Reservoir  Dogs  because  he  thought  writer- 
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director  Quentin  Tarantino  was  getting  off  on 
torture,  and  he's  wary  of  horror  movies  that 
don't  take  themselves  seriously  enough. 

"I  think  maybe  all  of  us  have  this  side  where 
we,  like  little  kids,  like  to  scare  people,"  he  says, 
referring  to  people  in  the  horror  film  industry.  "I 
think  it's  important  for  those  people  who  are  in 
this  business  to  realize  that  we're  depicting 
some  things  that  have  a  reality  to  them  for  a  lot 
of  people.  It's  not  just  a  bunch  of  latex,  or  fake 
blood.  You  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  you're 
dealing  with  things,  emotions,  that  are  real.  I 
think,  if  you  keep  that  in  mind,  you  don't 
trivialize  it.  And  trivializing  is  a  way  to  become 
irresponsible. 

"The  only  irresponsible  thing  when  you're 
doing  a  horror  film  is  making  a  fi  Im  that  doesn't 
represent  things  the  way  they  are,  feeling  it's 
this  kind  of  fun  knock-off.  You're  really  selling 
the  audience  short." 
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Retracing  the  steps  to  her  mother 

Linda  Gray  Sexton  discusses  poetry,  depression  and  life  as  a  daugiiter 


Linda  "I'm  too  sexy  for  my  name"  Gray  Sexton. 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

I  have  searched  for  the  perfect  mother- 
daughter  relationship.  I  have  yet  to 
find  it.  Linda  Gray  Sexton  has  helped 
me  understand  that  I  might  not  need 
it. 

Herself  a  noted  witer,  Linda  is  the 
daughter  of  famed  poet  Anne  Sexton, 
who  killed  herself  in  the  mid-70s  after 
a  long  battle  with  depression.  Sexton 
has  been  tracing  back  to  her  child- 
hood and  examining  the  complex  re- 
lationship she  had  with  her  mother. 

"I  could  write  a  memoir  of  my 
relationship  with  this  complicated 
woman,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
daughter  I  wou  Id  always  be,  as  wel  I  as 
from  the  perspective  of  the  woman 
and  mother  I  had  become.  I  had  spent 
so  much  time  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  image  of  myself  as  merely  Moth- 
er'sdaughter —  trying  to  establish  an 
independent  career  —  that  to  turn 
around  now  and  write  a  book  that 
dealt  specifically  with  that  relation- 
ship felt  intensely  threatening. 

"Yet  I  sensed  the  time  had  come." 

Taken  from  Sexton's  latest  book. 


Searching  For  Mercy  Street:  My  Jour- 
ney Back  to  My  Mother,  Anne  Sexton, 
the  author  chronicles  her  own  life  and 
the  struggle  to  maintain  a  tempestu- 
ous relationship  with  her  mother,  the 
mercurial  tragic  poet.  She  allows  the 
reader  to  enter  i  nto  her  private  mother- 
daughter  relationship.  Published  20 
years  to  the  date  of  Anne  Sexton's 
suicide  on  Oct.  4,  1974,  it  has  taken 
Linda  Cray  Sexton  just  as  many  years 
to  admit,  cope  and,  ultimately,  for- 
give her  mother  for  certain  events  in 
her  life.  "I  am  the  40  year-old  Linda 
and  I  am  ready  to  speak  back,"  she 
declares  at  the  opening  of  the  book. 

As  a  child  Sexton  had  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  her  mother's  mental 
illness,  her  horrendous  bouts  of  de- 
pression, and  the  psychological,  physi- 
cal and  sexual  abuse  that  sprang  from 
it.  Feelings  of  abandonment,  along 
with  fears  of  suffocation  and  love, 
were  the  basis  of  her  relationship  with 
her  mother,  a  relationship  not  fully 
resolved  until  Sexton  faced  them  head 
on.  With  her  book,  she  is  able  to 
present  a  side  of  her  mother  not  in- 
cluded in  her  mother's  earlier  biog- 
raphies. Although  shocking  and 


unpleasing,  it  is  meant  to  be  cathartic 
and  helpful. 

With  the  writing  of  the  book.  Sex- 
ton has  grown  comfortable  being 
known  and  talking  about  being  Anne 
Sexton's  daughter.  "I  thi  nk  the  proc- 
ess of  writing  Searching  For  Mercy 
Sfreer  really  helped  me  come  to  terms 
with  it,"  she  admits.  "So  I  don't  feel 
compromised  by  it  anymore.  I  feel 
strong  enough  as  a  writer  on  my  own 
and  in  my  own  identity  now  that  it  just 
doesn't  bother  me  the  way  it  used 
to.  I  feel  proud.  It's  a  real  change  for 
me.  I  really  feel  proud  to  be  her  daugh- 
ter instead  of  feeling  that  it's  some- 
thing I  want  to  run  away  from  and 
there's  a  lot  of  freedom  in  discover- 
ing those  feelings." 

One  gets  an  eerie  feeling  when 
thinking  about  the  ages  of  the  two 
women.  Sexton  wrote  the  book  just  a 
few  years  shy  of  the  age  her  mother 
was  when  she  took  her  own  life.  Anne 
Sexton  was  unable  to  handle  her  de- 
pression and  knewofonly  onewayto 
end  it,  but  Linda  Cray  Sexton  says  she 
has  been  able  to  fight  and  survive. 

"The  biography  came  out  and  I 
kinda  went  into  this  really  deep  de- 
pression and  realized  that  I  was 
mourning  my  mother  all  over  again 
from  the  perspective  of  being  a  40 
year-old  woman  instead  of  being  a 
21 -year  old  girl,  which  is  what  I  was 
when  she  died,"  Sexton  admits.  "And 
I  realized  that  I  had  a  lot  of  unresolved 
feelings  still. 

"I  went  back  and  looked  at  the  40 
year-old  Linda  letter,  the  one  I  start 
Searching  For  Mercy  Street  with,  and 
I  was  sort  of  shocked  to  realize  that  1 
was  40  years  old,  which  was  the  age 
that  she  was  writing  about  in  the  let- 
ter. And  at  the  same  tirrte  I  also  real- 
ized I  was  getting  very  close  to  the  age 
that  she  was  when  she  died.  I  think 
that  ki  nd  of  prompted  me  to  start  th  i  nk- 
ing  about  writing  about  this  and  the 
book  kinda  followed  outof  all  that,  all 
those  feelings  coming  together  and 
intersecting  at  that  particular  time  in 
my  life. 

"I  don't  think  it  was  a  coinci- 
dence, I  think  it  was  my  unconscious 
leading  me  to  a  certain  place." 

With  the  writing  of  her  memoirs. 
Sexton  discovered  a  better  under- 
standing of  who  her  mother  was  and 
how  she  did  affect  her  I ife.  At  the  same 
time,  as  I  read  the  book,  I  applied  it  to 
my  own  life  and  discovered  I  too 
became  a  bit  more  aware  and  under- 
standing of  my  mother  than  I  had 
before. 

"My  hope  is,  as  a  writer,  it's  not 
enough  just  to  write  to  understand 
yourself  better.  That's  the  first  thing 
you  take  care  of  but  you  always  hope 


that  whatever  you  write  is  going  to 
illuminate  your  readers'  lives.  So 
one  of  the  really  marvelous  things 
about  touring  for  this  book  has  been 
that  both  mothers  and  daughters  come 
up  to  me  in  the  audience,  and  some- 
times sons.  They  examine  their  own 
relationships  with  their  mothers  or 
with  their  children.  It  really  illumi- 
nates the  processes  we  go  through  of 
establishing  our  independence  and 
our  own  identity.  And  I  think  that 
gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  any- 
thing else,  to  see  the  effect  that  it  has 
on  other  people. 

"I  think  one  of  the  things  that's 
happened  to  me  now  is  that  because 
I  am  a  mother  myself,  and  because 
I've  been  through  —  I'm  40  now 
and  I've  lived  longer  so  I've  en- 
countered more  difficulties  —  I  can 
empathize  with  my  mother  a  lot  more 
than  I  was  able  to  before.  I  don't 
spend  nearly  so  much  time  judging 
her  and  saying  'Well  she  did  a  bad 
job  with  this  and  she  didn't  do  this 
for  me.' 

"Those  losses  aren't  things  I  nec- 
essarily forget  about.  I  still  regret  the 
fact  that  I  don't  think  I  had  very 
much  of  a  childhood  and  for  a  long 
time,  I  just  wished  I  could  get  my 
childhood  back.  But  then  I  kind  of 
made  peace  with  that  and  said  'Well, 
you  know  if  I  walk  around  worrying 
about  the  thing  that  weren't,  I'm 
going  to  have  a  very  hard  time  seeing 
the  things  that  were  and  are  in  my  life 
today.'  I  used  to  think  of  my  past  as 
this  enormous  boulder  that  I  carried, 
cradled  in  my  arm.  And  it  prevented 
me  from  walking  forward  easily  be- 
cause it  was  in  front  of  me  and  weigh- 
ing me  down  and  I  had  to  hang  onto 
it.  And  now  it's  kind  of  shrunk,  it's 
gotten  a  lot  lighter  and  it  sits  in  a 
knapsack  that  I  wear  on  my  back.  So 
it's  still  a  part  of  me,  I  still  carry  it 
with  me  wherever  I  go  but  it's  not  in 
my  way  anymore. 

What  you  discover  from  reading 
the  book  are  the  parallels  between 
Sexton's  life  and  her  mother's.  Both 
have  been  creative  with  the  English 
language,  both  had  serious  bouts  of 
depression  that  lead  to  difficulties  in 
raising  their  children.  Both  hada  less- 
than  ideal  childhoods.  "I  think  there 
are  parallels  and  that's  part  of  what 
led  me  to  be  able  to  write  Searching 
For  Mercy  Street,"  says  Sexton. 

"Because  without  the  parallels  t 
don't  think  I  would  have  felt  the 
empathy.  Without  the  empathy  I 
wouldn't  have  felt  the  forgiveness. 
And  without  the  forgiveness  I 
couldn't  have  written  the  book.  But 
I  think  there  are  differences  too.  I 
certainly  have  had  my  own  bouts 


with  depression.  I  certainly  under- 
stood better  how  hard  it  is  for  people 
who  tend  to  be  depressed  to  raise 
children  and  to  do  a  good  job  at  it 
because  that's  something  I  strug- 
gled with  really  hard,  to  not  repeat 
some  of  the  mistakes  that  she  made 
and  I  was  really  shocked  to  find  [out] 
how  hard  it  is  not  to  repeat  even 
though  your  intentions  are  really  good. 

"It's  really  easy  to  fall  into  the 
same  kind  of  traps.  And  my  mother 
taught  me  that  when  you  were  havi  ng 
a  lot  of  trouble  getting  your  life  in 
control  that  the  best  th  i  ng  to  do  is  to  go 
and  get  some  help.  I've  this  saying, 
'Do  not  pass  Go,  do  no  collect  $200, 
Co  directly  to  the  shrink,'  which  is  a 
modification  on  the  Monopoly  rules 
and  that's  pretty  much  what  I  do.  So 
I  suppose  there's  a  parallel  there, 
too,  because  she  sought  help  through- 
out her  life,  not  as  successfully  as  I 
have  in  terms  of  having  had  good 
treatment  and  of  course  we  have  now 
so  many  new  medications  to  treat 
depression. 

"I  feel  really  fortunate  to  be  alive 
now  rather  than  having  been  alive  30 
years  ago  when  the  only  thing  to  do  to 
treat  depression  was  to  kind  of  numb 
you  up  and  space  you  out.  I  think 
there  are  parallels  but  I  think  the  ones 
that  most  affect  me  now  are  the  ones 
that  are  the  positive  parallels,  like  be- 
ing a  writer  and  being  able  to  take  my 
emotions  and  make  use  in  language 
and  move  other  people.  I  guess  there 
are  positive  parallels  and  negative 
parallels  and  I  try  really  hard  to  con- 
trol the  negative  parallels  and  to  re- 
joice the  positive  parallels." 

H as  she  ever  consi dered  goi ng  back 
to  writi  ng  poetry,  the  means  by  which 
brought  mother  and  daughter  close 
together  for  the  first  time? 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  probably 
ever  will.  I  think  it's  just  too  difficult 
to  do  something  that's  that  much 
[my]  Mother's  territory  and  I  really 
like  telling  stories,  so  i  think  of  myself 
as  a  novelist  and  I  can't  really...  I 
mean  you  never  know  what  life  will 
hold.  I  wouldn'tshutthedooronthe 
idea  but  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  a  smart  idea  for  me. 
I  think  it  would  be  too  painful  and 
possibly  too  self-defeating.  I  don't 
know  how  anybody  would  ever  be 
able  to  read  anything  I  wrote  without 
comparing  it  very  directly. 

"The  good  thing  about  fiction  is 
that  Mother  never  managed  any  fic- 
tion. She  wanted  to  but  she  never 
managed  it." 

Linda  Cray  Sexton  will  be  reading  at 
the  International  Festival  of  Authors  at 
Harbourfront  Centre  on  Saturday,  Oct. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Gail  Bowen  mixes  murder  with  familial  responsibility 


by  Heidi  Tiedemann 
Varsity  Staff 

Gail  Bowen's  appearance  at  the  Harbourfront 
International  Authors'  Festival  this  week  marks 
the  publication  of  her  fourth  mystery  novel 
featuring  amateur  sleuth  Joanne  Kilbourn.  In  A 
Colder  Kind  of  Death  Kilbourn  faces  her  great- 
est detecting  challenge  to  date,  as  she  simulta- 
neously seeks  to  clear  herself  of  suspicion  of 
murder  and  restore  balance  to  her  precarious 
personal  life,  and  her  family's  security. 

Serial  mysteries  are  best  distinguished  by  their 
heroes,  who  define  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
investigation,  as  well  as  the  moral  or  didactic 
tone  of  the  author.  In  Kilbourn,  Bowen  has 
created  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  engag- 
ing female  detective  heroines  in  the  contempo- 
rary, and  extensive,  repertory  of  feminist  detec- 
tive fiction.  A  university  political  science  profes- 
sor, mother  of  four,  and  TV-show  panelist, 
Kilbourn  has  also  been  endowed  with  the 
strength  of  character  and  sense  of  mission  that 
have  inspired  her  fictional  contemporaries,  like 
Sara  Paretsky's  V.I.  Warshawski  and  Sue 
Grafton's  Kinsey  Milhone.  Bowen's  original 
and  inventive  novel  is  particularly  interesting  to 


Canadian  mystery  fans  since  it  is  set,  like  all  of 
Bowen's  novels,  in  the  city  of  Regina,  which 
she  manages  to  imbue  with  a  particular  fascina- 
tion. 

A  Colder  Kind  of  Death  examines  the  com- 
plexity of  personal  and  political  betrayal,  a  sig- 
nificant theme  in  Bowen's  work.  Kilbourn 
becomes  embroiled  in  the  investigation  of  the 
strangulation  death  of  a  woman  who  partici- 
pated in  the  murder  of  Kilbourn's  politician 
husband  years  earlier.  The 
police  had  concluded  that 
Ian  Kilbourn's  death  was 
a  tragic  and  random  inci- 
dent, but  Kilbourn  uncov- 
ers clues  from  the  past  that 
threaten  her  secure  accept- 
ance of  this  version  of 
events. 

During  her  own  relentless  investigation 
Kilbourn  is  forced  to  confront  long-hidden  alli- 
ances and  acts  of  treachery  among  her  hus- 
band's political  colleagues  and  friends.  Even 
the  reality  of  her  happy  and  satisfying  20-year 
marriage,  brutally  ended  by  her  husband's 
murder,  is  potentially  undermined  by  the  rev- 
elations which  she  nevertheless  courageously 
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insists  on  unearthing.  Her  eventual  recognition 
of  her  husband's  genuine  nature  allows 
Kilbourn  to  finally  lay  the  past  to  rest,  while 
hel  p  i  ng  to  ensu  re  the  fu  1 1  d  i  sc  losu  re  of  the  events 
which  have  haunted  her  family. 

Like  Warshawski,  Milhone  and  other  women 
detectives,  Kilbourn  has  the  additional  chal- 
lenge of  trying  to  balance  the  requirements  of 
her  search  for  the  truth  with  the  pressing  needs 
of  her  large  circle  of  family  and  friends.  The 
sense  of  close  community 
in  Kilbourn's  novels  is  a 
significant  aspect  of  the 
works,  which  focus  as  in- 
tensely on  personal  rela- 
tionships as  on  political 
maneuvers,  and  allow 
equal  importance  to  each. 
InA  Co/der/C/nc/ o/^Deaf/jKilbourn's  relation- 
ship with  her  young  adopted  daughter,  the  child 
of  an  artist  whose  murder  Kilbourn  investigated 
in  a  previous  novel.  Murder  at  the  Mendel,  is 
highlighted,  and  Kilbourn'sother  family  mem- 
bers, introduced  in  previous  novels,  are  seen  as 
a  reassuring  backdrop  for  the  violent  and  cha- 
otic occurrences  of  the  mystery  plot. 
Bowen's  fluid  and  engaging  writing  style 


merges  the  necessity  for  concise  story-telling 
with  an  unusual  lyrical  gift.  Although  her  plot  is 
as  tight  and  well-constructed  as  any  mystery 
aficionado  would  demand,  Bowen  finds  it  pos- 
sible to  insert  a  more  thoughtful  and  provocative 
note  to  the  genre.  Her  observations  of  provincial 
political  life  provide  a  welcome  look  at  a  largely 
ignored  process,  with  its  inevitable  opportuni- 
ties for  corruption  or  altruism.  Bowen  never 
reduces  her  characters  simplistically  to  mere 
heroes  and  villains:  as  Kilbourn  discovers,  the 
varying  degrees  of  good  and  evil  in  her  closest 
associates  demands  a  greater  sophistication. 

Bowen  takes  up  the  challenge  of  exploring 
thiscomplexity  inan  intelligent  and  entertaining 
manner,  while  fulfilling  her  responsibility  to 
provide  a  well-crafted  puzzle  for  the  reader  to 
solve. 

Her  political  acumen  is  well-displayed  in  her 
investigation  of  the  inner  processes  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan legislature,  while  her  acute  under- 
standing of  human  behaviour  is  revealed  in  her 
richly  realistic  character  portrayals. 

Gail  Bowen  will  be  reading  at  the  Interna- 
tional Festival  of  Authors  at  hiarbourfront  Centre 
on  Monday  Oct.  17  at  1 :30  p.m. 


Monday,  October  17,  1994 
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Mordecai  visits  the  homeland 


by  Erin  O'Brien 
Varsity  Staff 

Barbara  Walters,  in  How  to  Talk  to 
Practically  Anyone  about  Practically 
Anything,  suggests  a  coping  strategy 
for  dealing  with  conversations  with 
the  terminally  boring:  try  to  figure  out 
the  exact  substance,  texture  and  depth 
of  the  boredom  induced.  This  can 
become  an  amusing  game  to  help 
while  away  the  hours,  claims  Walters 
soothingly.  What  could  the  speaker 
do  differently  to  avoid  being  so  bor- 
ing? 

I  would  also  suggest  drafting  lists  of 
wi  ndows  to  ju  mp  out  of,  trees  to  c  I  i  mb, 
potted  plants  to  hide  behind,  and  the 
hours  will  just  fly  by.  Ask  yourself 
what  you  could  have  done  differently 
to  avoid  running  into  the  boring  per- 
son in  the  first  place.  Next  time,  just 
splurge  and  charter  a  private  plane  for 
that  trip  to  Australia. 

Life  lesson  gleaned  from  Mordecai 
Richler's  This  Year 
in  Jerusalem:  I  should 
have  just  splurged 
and  bought  the  book, 
i  nstead  of  offeri  ng  to 
review  it  and  so  be- 
ing forced  to  finish  it. 

Unfortunately,  I 
cannot  decide  what 
is  most  wrong  with 
this  book.  Evidently, 
the  book  also  cannot  decide  what  is 
right  with  itself:  it  is  called,  "part 
autobiography,  part  history,  part  po- 
litical commentary."  These  "parts" 
alternate  constantly,  which  is  a  fash- 
ionable style  unto  itself:  the  MOVE 
PARAGRAPH  word-processing  style. 

The  dust  jacket's  "all  Richler" 
assessment  seems  unfair.  The  Richler 
1  know  from  his  novels  is  shocking, 
hilarious,  one  of  the  most  gifted  writ- 
ers alive. 

But  the  tell-it-like-it-isRichler  seems 
oddly  incapable  of  deciding  what  it  is 
he  wants  to  tell  us  here. 

Israel  is  certainly  a  timely  subject, 
to  the  point  of  being  dangerously 
datable,  given  weekly  pol  itical  devel- 
opments in  the  region.  The  idea  of  this 
controversial  author  (occasionally  vili- 
fied as  an  "anti-Semitic  Jew")  mak- 
ing such  a  journey  to  investigate  one 
of  the  world's  deepest  and  richest 
cultures  is  certainly  interesting.  Israel 
is  itself  fascinating,  a  nation  borne  of 
tragedy  that  perplexes  the  world  with 
the  ethical  and  historical  deadlock  of 
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its  shared  occupancy  with  Palestin- 
ians. 

And  Richler's  writing  is  as  pol- 
ished as  ever.  Its  sole  defect  is,  unfor- 
tunately, a  major  one.  Richler's  use 
of  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  is  so  extensive 
that  fully  six  pages  of  small-type  print 
constitute  the  book's  glossary. 
Ploughing  through  the  book  with  its 
endless,  rippling  italics  is  enough  to 
make  any  non-polyglot  swoon  with 
fatigue.  I  must  resentfully  believe  that 
some  of  these  terms  were  unneces- 
sary, though  my  present  migrai ne  pre- 
vents me  from  offering  suggestions. 

I  cannot  begin  to  assess  the  mean- 
ing this  book  had  for  Richler,  nor  is 
that  my  task.  The  overall  absence  of 
humour  and  poignancy  is  regrettable, 
since  Richler  perhaps  avoided  both  to 
prove  neutrality  and  intellectual  dis- 
tance. Certainly,  a  pleasantly  bour- 
geois A  Vear/n  Provence  style  would 
be  wholly  undesirable,  but  here 
Richler's  first-rate  mind  produces 
only  second-rate 
political  analysis, 
leaving  the  book 
quite  barren. 

just  as  any  writer 
is  offended  to  hear 
that  anyone  could 
write  a  bestseller 
with  time  on  his 
hands,  so  should 
historians  and  po- 
litical scientists  be  offended  by  such 
claims  of  amateurs. 

Richler  blindly  catalogues  truisms: 
bomb  squads  removing  abandoned 
luggage,  Uzi-wielding  soldiers  loung- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  the  mutual  hatred 
of  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  Richler  is 
capable  of  much  more  than-lhis,  the 
"Where  am  l?/Nowhere,  of  course" 
cliche  of  our  age,  with  which  he 
undergirds  the  book's  non-structure. 
Meanwhile,  the  punch-drunk  politi- 
cal diatribes  of  anglophone 
Montrealers  waft  around  as  back- 
ground dialogue. 

Most  fiction  writers,  however  opin- 
ionated, can  claim  expertise  in  little 
other  than  fiction  and  afternoon  deal- 
ings with  vacuum-cleaner  salesmen. 
Nevertheless,  the  politically  hell-bent 
insist  on  producing  books  that  are 
neither  proper  analysis  nor  history; 
fact  is  grounded  in  anecdote.  (To  his 
credit,  there  is  a  charming  populism 
in  Richler's  promotion  of  taxi  driv- 
ers as  savants.) 

The  detached,  "Carry  On,  Jeeves" 


quality  of  a  well-deserved  holiday  is 
hard  to  ignore  here,  with  Richler's 
many  hours  spent  chatting  with  ac- 
quaintances or  in  the  backseat  of  a 
taxi  flavouring  the  book.  And  why 
not,  this  being  the  favourite  brain- 
storming technique  of  journalists? 
Don't  we  all  enjoy  such  rambling. 


gassy  discussions  during  an  evening 
of  darts  and  table-thumping?  Even 
Richler's  Israel  is  populated  with 
anti-Pequiste  refugees,  as  he  partly 
recreates  his  beloved  Woody's  of 
Montreal  in  Jerusalem.  But  transcrib- 
ing these  chummy  affairs  and  casual 
observations  for  pu  bl  ication  i  s  another 


issue. 

How's  this  for  a  title?  Mordecai 
Two-Two  and  the  Flying  Barstool. 

Mordecai  Richler  will  be  reading  at 
the  International  Festival  of  Authors 
at  Harbourfront  Centreon  Mon.  Oct. 
1 7  at  8:30  p.m. 


Portrait  of  the  poet  as  Canadian 
visionary  and  phillanderer 


by  Tim  Chase 

Elspeth  Cameron,  in  her  latest  bio- 
graphical offering  Earle  Birney:A  Life, 
has  written  a  highly  readable  expose 
of  the  Canadian  poet's  robust  life, 
one  that  boils  over  with  Birney's 
many  adulterous  affairs  and  provokes 
the  reader  through  arresting  selec- 
tions from  his  irreverent,  colourful 
correspondence.  Based  on  his  volu- 
minous correspondence  and  many 
inten/iews,  the  biography  —  and  es- 
pecially the  'Endnotes' —  amply 
reveal  the  time  Cameron  spends  roll- 
ing the  Sisyphean  rock  up  the  moun- 
tain of  her  materials. 

The  result  is  a  portrait,  in  which 
Cameron  assiduously  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  her  subject  from  an  early 
introverted  childhood  in  the  bush 
outside  Calgary,  to  a  sudden  heart 
attack  at  the  age  of  83  in  the  front 
office  of  the  U  of  T  Press  in  Toronto. 
Cameron  has  successfully  created  a 
vivid  portrait  of  Earle  Birney,  selecting 
and  intensifying  the  details  from  the 
jungle  of  his  recorded  life,  penetrating 
the  manufactured  images  to  unearth 
the  raunchy,  two-faced,  childishly 
endearing,  yet  demon-driven  man. 

In  terms  of  form,  the  traditional 
birth-to-death  chronology  of  the  nar- 
rative dulls,  in  its  predictability,  the 
otherwise  considerable  virtues  of  a 
fast-paced  plotline  and  an  exciting, 
imagistic  writing  style. 

As  the  emphasis  of  this  biography  is 
upon  the  life  of  Earle  Birney,  his  po- 
etry, surprisingly,  plays  a  marginal 
role.  The  author,  believing  the  role  of 
the  biographer  is  to  be  "as  an  invis- 
ible filter  through  which  the  lives  of 
[her]  subjects  can  be  expressed  as 
clearly  as  possible,"  ignores  the  ne- 
cessity to  overtly  analyze  and  com- 
ment on  her  subject's  work.  In  fact, 


focusing  exclusively  on  the  life, 
Cameron  does  not  get  down  to  com- 
menting extensively  on  his  poetry  until 
page  404!  In  relating  the  life  of  a  poet, 
one  wou  Id  thi  nk  that  the  poetry  wou  Id 
occupy  a  more  central  place  in  the 
biography. 

Although  the  reader  is  entertained 
by  the  judicious  selection  of  the  more 
explicit  tidbits  in  his  life,  he  or  she  is 
also  correspondingly  subjected  to 
annoying  listsof  places  seen  and  peo- 
ple visited.  In  this  sense,  the  biogra- 
phy is  a  good  starting  place  for  other 
biographers,  containing  a  surfeit  of 
directions  for  future  explorations  and 
reinterpretations.  Cameron's  ambi- 
tion to  "do  what  I  can 
to  recover  some  of  that 
information  [Canada's 
cultural  history]  before 
these  people  are  gone," 
is  both  her  strength  and 
her  weakness  as  she 
courts  —  and  succumbs 

—   to  the  danger  of  a  

debilitating  repetitive- 
ness.  After  the  fifth  extramarital  affair, 
the  reader  gets  the  picture:  Earle  is  a 
womanizer.  Is  it  so  important  to  know 
the  names  and  be  given  a  spidery 
sketch  of  every  one  of  his  lovers? 

Yet,  the  focus  on  his  sexual  life  is 
not  simply  gratuitous.  Not  only  is  it 
part  of  Cameron's  feminist  agenda, 
tracing  the  development  of  Earle's 
wife  Esther  from  victim  to  independ- 
ent woman,  it  is  also  motivated  by  the 
biographer's  drive  to  portray  Birney 
as  always  being  in  motion,  always 
unsatisfied,  as,  in  short,  an  insecure 
man  constantly  looking  for  excite- 
ment. It  is  also  a  subversive  attempt  to 
knock  the  poet  from  his  pedestal,  to 
puncture  the  prudish,  often  sanctified 
vision  English  Canadians  have  of  their 
poets.  Judging  from  a  nasty,  tunnel- 
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visioned  review  in  theSeptemberQu/7/ 
and  Quire,  Cameron  seems  to  have 
hit  one  such  sensitive  nerve. 

As  a  serious  investi- 
gation of  a  Canadian 
poet  more  influential 
perhaps  for  his  aid  to 
other  aspiring  writers 
than  as  a  poet  himself 
(like  Ezra  Pound),  this 
biography  illuminates 
the  Canadian  poetic 
scene  and  situates  the 
ascendancy  of  the  more  luminous 
stars:  Al  Purdy,  Irving  Layton,  and 
Leonard  Cohen.  In  attempting  to  em- 
brace so  many  disparate  worlds,  Earle 
Birney's  life,  the  rise  of  Canadian 
poetry,  the  North  American  poetic 
scene,  Cameron  seems  to  have  caught 
Birney's  disease:  trying  to  do  too 
much  at  once. 

The  canvas  is  vast,  the  paint  corre- 
spondingly thin,  but  the  breadth  of 
scope  is  muscular  and  invigorating, 
weaving  a  story,  Penelope-like,  from 
the  heroic  and  salacious  details  of 
Earle  Birney's  life. 

Elspeth  Cameron  will  be  reading  at 
the  International  Festival  of  Authors  at 
Harbourfront  Centre  on  Saturday  Oct. 
22  at  12  noon. 
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AT 

UPTOWN,  BACKSTAGE 

/^SHOWTIMES-MONDAYOCT.17  ^ 


UPTOWN 


THESPECIAUST(AA) 

THX  DOLBY  DIGITAL  8:00-10:30 
WES  CRAVEN'S  NEW  NIGHTMARE(R) 

7:20-10:00 

EDWOOD(PG)  7:45-10:45 


BACKSTAGE  j 


LITTLEGIANTS  (PG)  7:00-9:15 
NATURAL  BORN  KILLERS(R)  7:30-10:10 


CUMBERLAND 


IMAGINARY  CRIMES  (STC)  7:30-9:40 
BROWNING  VERSION  (PG)  7:40-9:50 
ON  LY  YOU  ( PG)  7 : 50-10: 10 
OCTOBRE(AA)  10:00 
SECOND  BEST  (PG)  8:00 


PLAZA 


QUE  SHOW(PG)  7:20-10:10 
8k.  TORRESTGUMPCPG)  7:00-9:50  Jk 


MMOUS  PLilYEIIS 


For  us  at  VIA,  youth  fares  mean  anyone  between 
12  and  24  (student  or  not)  can  travel  by  train 
for  up  to  50%  off.  Only  now,  we've  stretched  the 
definition  of  youth  to  include  students  (24+)  with 
valid  ID.  It's  that  simple.  It's  that  sweet.  Check  the 
conditions,  then  call  your  campus  travel  agency 
or  VIA  Rail' 


El 


VIA  supports  this  card. 


CONDITIONS  •  Valid  from  September  6  to  December  14.  1994  —  50'V,  off.  7  days  a  week,  (or  anyone  12-24  and  for  college  and  university  students  (24-)  with  valid 
student  I.D.  •  Seats  are  limited.  •  Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  least  5  days  in  advance  in  the  Quebec  City/Windsor  Corridor.  .5  days  Maritime  intercity.  7  days 
between  the  Maritimes  and  the  Quebec  City/Windsor  Corridor  •  For  blackout  period  December  1.5.  1994  -  January  5.  1995.  discount  is  lO'V,  with  no  advance  purchase 
required.  •  50%  discount  is  valid  for  coach  or  sleeping  class. 


TAKE    A    LOOK    AT    THE    TRAIN  TODAY 


™  Trademartt  oi  via  Rail  Canada  inc 

*  Regisie^  tfactemartt  o*  via  R31'  Car»ada  '"x 
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Pablum  Pulp:  A  film  only  a  mother  could  love 

Bad  Boy  Tarantino  diggs  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  or  is  that  his  bottom,  for  inspiration 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Quentin  Tarantino  has  been  called  the  enfant 
ferr/b/eof  movie  nnaking;  and  an  infant  he  is.  In 
fact,  he  is  like  a  little  boy  who  likes  to  play  in  his 
own  shit,  and  smiles  with  glee  as  everyone 
watches.  Still,  Pulp  Fiction,  his  latest  opus,  has 
critics  raving.  But  even  though  it  is  well-made 
and  the  dialogue  is  very  witty.  Pulp  Fiction  is  all 
flash  and  no  substance. 

Tarantino  has  set  up  the  film  as  loosely  con- 
nected yet  separate  stories,  which  they  aren't 
(they  seem  more  like  the  first  few  episodes  of  a 
cancelled  TV  series).  He  is  fascinated  with  the 
underworld  of  drug  addicts  and  small-time 
mobsters,  but  the  purpose  of  this  examination  is 
to  extract  humour  instead  of  exploring  human- 
ity. He  manipulates  the  characters  for  cheap 
laughs  and  little  else. 

Pulp  Fiction  has  an  explosive  beginning,  with 
Amanda  Plummer  and  Tim  Roth  trying  to  make 
career  decisions  while  breakfasting  in  a  diner. 
They're  trying  to  decide  whether  it  would  be 
more  lucrative  to  knock  over  liquor  stores  or 
diners.  Once  they  decide.  Pulp  kick  starts  as 
Plummer  jumps  on  the  table  and  shouts,  "This 
is  a  robbery."  For  all  his  much  vaunted  tech- 
nique, Tarantino  has  a  freeze  frame  here  that's 
reminiscent  of  Starsky  and  Hutch. 

From  the  cut-rate  Bonnie  and  Clyde  couple, 
we're  jerked  to  John  Travolta  and  Samuel 
Jackson,  a  couple  of  lowlife  hoods  on  their  way 
to  a  hit.  Of  course,  the  dialogue  is  funny.  It 
includes  the  infamous  discussion  on 
McDonald's,  and  Travolta's  fond  recollec- 
tions of  the  exotic  nature  of  Europe,  where  you 
can  get  a  glass  of  beer  in  movie  theatres. 


The  banter  continues  as  Travolta  and  Jackson 
prepare  for  their  hit.  In  fact,  they  go  up  to  the 
door,  check  their  watches,  realize  they  are  early 
for  the  scheduled  killing,  walk  down  the  hall 
and  debate  the  meaning  of  foot  massages.  Sure, 
this  is  a  little  bit  funny,  but  it  is  the  only  trick 
Tarantino  knows.  It  quickly  becomes  hollow. 
Maybe  people  really  do  talk  this  way,  but  if  I 
need  a  dose  of  that  I  can  sit  in  a  coffee  shop,  and 
I  won't  have  to  pay  $8  for  it,  either. 

Flash  from  the  hit  to  Travolta  baby-sitting  his 
boss'  wife  (Uma  Thurman  —  lookin'  pretty 
damn  fine  in  a  black  Louise  Brooks'  wig).  They 
end  up  at  a  hip  upscale  burger  joint,  where  they 
order  a  "Douglas  Sirk  Steak  —  Bicody  as 
HelT'and  then  complete  the  evening  by  win- 
ning the  twist  contest.  Travolta  and  Thurman 
have  a  sweet,  almost  bashful  way  of  relating  to 
one  another.  But  Tarantino  doesn't  let  the 
characters  explore  their  attraction.  Instead, 
Thurman  ends  up  on  the  floor,  close  to  death 
from  a  drugoverdose,  while  the  audience  laughs. 

Pulp  then  jumps  to  Bruce  Willis,  who  plays 
Butch,  a  tough  boxer.  He's  paid  to  take  a  dive 
but  doesn't,  and  is  forced  to  leave  town.  He 
hides  out  with  his  girl,  (Maria  de  Medeiros, 
lackluster  in  her  roll  as  the  forgetful  but  loving 
girlfriend)  and  ends  up  going  back  to  his  apart- 
ment to  get  a  watch  that  had  been  handed  down 
from  his  great-grandfather,  an  act  that  proves  to 
be  his  undoing. 

This  entire  section  seems  completely  irrel- 
evant in  the  scope  of  the  movie.  It's  long,  it's 
not  very  i  nteresti  ng  and  Taranti  no  pu  I  Is  out  al  I  of 
the  excrement  he  can  find  simply  to  shock  the 
audience.  The  most  controversial  scene  feels  — 
and  is — manipulative.  You  end  up  thinking  he 
has  constructed  this  section  simply  to  get  audi- 


ences to  say,  "I  can't  believe  he  did  that." 

Pu/p  then  flashes  back  in  time  and  hooks  up 
with  the  Travolta/Jackson  story  line,  following 
them  as  they  accidentally  kill  one  of  their  ac- 
quaintances. It  is  more  than  a  little  disgusting  to 
sit  in  a  theatre  filled  with  people  chuckling  as 
Travolta  and  Jackson  discuss  the  merits  of  which 
cleansers  are  best  for  cleaning  up  brain  bits. 

The  conclusion  ties  everything  nicely  together, 
but  when  you  realize  that  the  structure  has  been 
manipulated  in  order  to  fulfill  a  sight  gag  (more 
specifically  to  explain  why  Travolta  and  Jackson 
aredressed  in  nerdy  clothes),  you  realizeyou've 
been  had. 


Pulp  Fiction  is  merely  Tarantino  playing  spin 
the  bottle  with  film  school  techniques.  There  is 
simply  nothing  to  it.  The  characters  are  likeable 
and  in  some  ways  interesting,  but  there  is  no 
development  (with  the  sole  exception  of  Jackson). 
All  of  the  actors  give  great  performances,  mak- 
ing me  think  that  Tarantino  is  good  at  directing 
people,  but  the  film  is  just  such  a  mess. 

I  read  one  critic  who  compared  Tarantino  to 
William  Falkner,  but  really  Pulp  Fiction  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cut-rate  soap  opera  with  a  shot 
of  testosterone  mixed  with  high  grade  heroin. 
Besides,  I've  never  associated  Faulkner  with 
Starsky  and  Hutch. 


Oasis  talks  about  being  the  greatest  band  alive 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 

Varsity  Staff 

"Look  at  you  now,  you're  all 
in  my  hands/  Tonight  I'm  a 
rock  'n  roll  star,"  sings  Liam 
Gallagher,  lead  singer  of  the 
latest  British  pop  sensation 
Oasis. 

Now,  do  we  have  a  bit  of  an 
ego  problem? 

"That's  the  attitude 
we've  got  but  it's  certainly 
the  atttitude  you  need  selling 
music.  If  you  haven't  got  atti- 
tude then  I  don't  personally 
think  you'll  get  anywhere. 
You've  got  to  believe  in  it, 
you've  got  to  believe  in  your- 
self, don't  you?"  Gallagher 
asks  over  the  phone  from  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 


Gallagher  seems  to  personify 
the  image  the  band  and  the 
press  have  created.  While  the 
self-promoted  title  of  'best 
band  on  the  planet'  may  be  a 
bit  extreme  to  some  ("You'll 
make  your  own  decision  when 
you  come  see  us.  I  think  you'll 
think  so,  too"),  the  Manchester 
outfit  are  proving  themselves, 
not  only  live  with  a  successful 
North  American  tour  that  in- 
cludes the  band  playing  a  sold- 
out  gig  at  Lee's  Wednesday, 
but  also  with  their  debut  al- 
bum. Definitely  Maybe,  the 
fastest  selling  record  of  all  time 
in  England,  with  sales  over 
100,00  units  in  the  first  week, 
fiyi  ng  over  The  Three  Tenors' 
latest  offering. 

"[Success]  always  was  a 


possiblity,"  says  Gallagher. 
"Maybe  not  at  that  scale.  But 
it  feels  good.  That's  why 
we're  doing  it,  you  know, 
that's  why  we  recorded  it. 
It's  selling  well  here  as  well, 
apparently." 

Maybe  this  is  what  music 
has  been  missing  forawhile — a 
band  unabashedly  and 
unapologeticly  confident  of 
their  abilities,  one  that  makes 
people  run  out  in  droves  to  buy 
the  album.  (Notto  mention  one 
that  likes  being  quite  destruc- 
tive, to  hotel  rooms,  to  Sony 
labelmates,  and  to  the  press  in 
general.) 

Though  considered  part  of 
the  new  British  Pop  Explosion 
with  the  likes  of  Blur,  Pulp  and 
Suede,  Oasis  seems  have  more 


Limited  budget  tliis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS  FROM 
$425/MONTH,  AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


in  common  with  bands  like 
The  Beatles,  The  Stones,  and 
more  recently.  The  Jam,  rather 
than  fellow  Manchester  natives 
Happy  Mondays,  the  Stone 
Roses  or  the  Inspiral  Carpets. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  that  'Oh 
right,  here's  another  band 
from  Manchester,  so  here's 
another  Happy  Mondays  or 
Stone  Roses'  but  I  think 
we've  proved  them  wrong. 
They  always  get  this  idea,  you 
get  put  in  this  category,  don't 
you?  You're  a  band-  from 
Manchester  so  they  think 
'Okay,  I've  heard  it  be- 
fore.' Stone  Roses,  Happy 
Mondays,  whoever.  But 
we're  not  any  of  those  bands. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago  and 
this  is  a  now  sort  of  thing." 

Oasis  formed  about  three 
years  ago.  Gallagher,  along 
with  bassist  Paul  McGuigan, 
drummer  Tony  McCarroll  and 
guitarist  Paul  Arthurs  were  play- 
ing a  gig  one  night  when 
Gallagher's  older  brother 
Noel,  who  had  just  returned 
from  touri  ng  as  a  guitar  tech  for 
the  Inspiral  Carpets,  saw  their 
potential,  joined  the  band  and 
started  writing  all  the  music 
and  lyrics.  With  no  desire  to 
send  out  demo  tapes  to  record 
labels  ("That's  not  the  way 


to  get  a  deal"),  the  band  con- 
tinually played  live  until  there 
was  a  buzz  about  them. 

"We've  got  something 
that's  worth  selling,  so  the 
way  to  do  it  was  to  get  it  to- 
gether and  just  get  out  and  play 
live  with  an  audience,"  says 
Gallagher.  "[You]  should 
build  up  a  vibe  really  and  get 
your  name  around  rather  than 
sending  out  a  demo  and  sitting 
back  at  home  and  waiting  for 
something  to  happen  that 
way." 

What  happened  was  that 
they  got  the  attention  of  Alan 
McGee,  president  of  Creation 
Records,  home  to  the  likes  of 
Primal  Scream,  Swervedriver 
and  Ride.  "We  did  a  gig  in 
Glasgow  and  we  were  sup- 
porting a  band  that  we  sorta 
knew,"  he  explains.  "We  trav- 
elled up  to  play  with  them. 
And  then  we  did  the  gig  in 
Glasgow  after  a  bit  of  trouble 
and  stuff  and  Alan  McGee, 
whose  the  president  of  Crea- 
tion, he  saw  us  and  he  liked 
what  he  saw.  Afterwards,  we 
were  offered  a  deal  which  we 
accepted.  So  that's  how  we 
met  with  Creation,  was  doing 
that  gig." 

Definitely  Maybe  took  a  bit 
longer  to  record  than  the  band 


Liam  "rock  'n'  roll  star"  Gallagher. 


expected.  "We  didn't  have 
the  right  producer  so  we  got  rid 
of  him.  ltdidn'tsound  like  the 
way  we  wanted  it  to  sound  so 
we  went  back  and  did  it  again, 
produced  it  ourselves." 

"The  person  we  brought  in, 
we  thought  'Well,  he's  a 
producer,  he  knows  what  he's 
doing.  We'll  go  in  and  play 
what  we  do.  He's  the  pro- 
ducer and  that  what  he  gets 
paid  for  it  and  he'll  do  his 
job.' 

"Unfortunately,  he  didn't. 
But  as  we  spend  time  doing  it — 
and  obviously  we  recorded 
stuff  before  that  as  well — you 
pick  up  things  along  the  way 
and  you  learn  what  you  want, 
you  learn  how  you  want  it  to 
sound  and  so  we  went  in  and 
did  it  ourselves." 

Actually  co-producing,  with 
the  help  of  Mark  Coyle,  their 
sound  engineer.  "We  brought 
him  in  later.  We  had  a  different 
guy  doing  it.  Mark  Coyle,  when 
we  play  live,  does  sorta  our 
sound  and  he  came  in." 

If  you're  familiar  with  Oa- 
sis 2t  all,  then  you've  heard 
"Supersonic"  bombarded 
constantly  through  commercial 
alternative  radio.  But  despite 
that,  "Live  Forever"  was  se- 
lected as  the  first  single  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  "We 
didn't  think  ["Supersonic") 
was  sorta  su  itable  for  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  a  first,  debut 
single,"  confesses  Gallagher. 

And  yet,  I  say,  that's  the 
first  introduction  people  have 
had  to  Oasis. 

"It  is.  We're  getting  a  good 
reaction  towards  that,  so  what 
we'redoing  next  week  isfilm- 
ing  a  video  for  "Supersonic." 
We've  already  got  a  video 
that  we  filmed  in  England  but 
we're  going  to  do  a  separate 
one  which  is  going  to  go  out  on 
MTV." 

"And  it's  going  to  get  loads 
of  play,"  assures  Gallagher. 

Oasis  will  be  playing  at  Lee's 
Palaceon  Wednesday,  Oct.  19. 
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Forever  Again 

Eric's  Trip 

Sub  Pop 
Recorded  in  a  mere  18  days 
this  past  May,  Forever  Again  is 
sonic  proof  that  Moncton's 
Eric's  Trip  is  indeed  one  of 
Canada's  premier  pop  bands. 
Largely  an  extension  of  last 
year's  fine  Love  Tara,  For- 
ever Again  Wnds  Eric's  Trip  in 
an  upbeat  mood,  toning  down 
their  Dinosaur  Jr./My  Bloody 
Valentine  tendencies  in  favour 
of  classic  pop  sounds  a  la  Neil 
Young  and  Rubber  Soul-era 
Beatles. 

But  by  no  means  is  this  a 
slick-sounding  pop  record. 
Much  I  i  ke  the  work  of  Sebadoh 
and  Beck,  Forever  Again  is  a 
home  made  four-track  record- 
ing, resulting  in  that  much 
sought  after  indie-rock  lo-fi 
sound.  However,  whereas 
many  bands  use  this  technique 
to  bury  their  vocals  under  a 
wall  of  noise,  Eric's  Trip  do 
the  opposite  and  bring  their 
gorgeous  harmon  ies  to  the  fore- 
front. 

Lead  singers  Rick  White  and 
Julie  Doiron  are  the  East  Coast 
postpunk  answer  to  Lindsey 
Buckingham  and  Stevie  Nicks. 
On  tracks  such  as  "Waiting 
All  Day"  and  "December 
93,"  their  beautiful  harmoniz- 
ing elevates  the  melodies  to 
fuzz  pop  heaven.  And  likeLove 
Tara,  Forever  Again  has  its  fair 
share  of  pretty  acoustic  tunes. 


Eric's  Trip  have  not  aban- 
doned the  noise  and  distortion: 
they  just  no  longer  have  to  hide 
behind  it. 

With  1 8  tracks  there  is  some 
indulgent  filler,  but  these  are 
mere  blemishes  on  an  other- 
wise excellent  album.  Eric's 
Trip  are  well  on  their  way  to 
unseating  their  friends  Sloan 
and  taking  over  the  throne  as 
kings  (and  queen)  of  East  Coast 
noise  pop.  Now  if  only  radio 
programmers  had  any  brains. 

Stuart  Berman 

Danzig  4 

Danzig 

American 
Part  Rollins,  part  Lizard  King, 
Glenn  Danzig  is  pumped  and 
ready  for  world  domination. 
His  fourth  full-length  release 
could  help  him  achieve  just 
that.  In  a  year  that  has  seen  him 
score  mai  nstream  success  (with 
the  hit  single  "Mother"),  a  tour 
with  Metallica,  and  above  all 
things,  contribute  a  song  to 
Johnny  Cash'salbum,  Danzig 
has  unleashed  a  solid,  accessi- 
ble collection  of  death-blues, 
sung  with  more  Morrison  soul 
than  the  Tea  Party  will  ever 
have. 

The  album's  first  half  is 
powerful  and  surprisingly  ec- 
lectic. The  opening  metallic 
stomper  "Fast  Song"  (which 
really  isn't  that  fast)  neatly 
segues  into  the  dark,  brooding 
"Little  Whip"  (think  Black 


Sabbath  doing  "Riders  on  the 
Storm")  without  missing  a  beat. 
From  there,  Danzig  takes  stabs 
at  (gasp!)  funky  pop  rock, 
bluesy  power  balladry  (egad!), 
and  eerie,  bass  driven  goth- 
rock.  These  changes  of  pace 
will  no  doubt  have  long-time 
thrashers  scratching  their 
bruised  noggins,  but  they  re- 
sult in  Danzig's  most  inter- 
esting and  accomplished  work 
to  date. 

Unfortunately,  the  album's 
second  half  finds  the  band  re- 
verting back  to  the  same  old 
demon-rock  crap.  While  these 
regressions  by  no  means  ruin 
the  album,  post-Sabbath-Satan- 
sludge  like  "Bringerof  Death" 
and  "Sadistical"  do  weaken 
the  overall  experience. 

Danzig  4  features  a  more 
mature  Danzig,  not  a  kinder, 
gentler  one.  There  are  plenty  of 
kick-ass  riffs  and  wailin'  so- 
los to  keep  the  die-hards  happy. 
And  if  you  still  don't  like  it, 
Glenn  Danzig  will  come  to 
your  house  and  personally  kick 
the  shit  out  of  you. 

Stuart  Berman 


EDC 


RING  DAYS  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BOOKSTORES 


Reward  yourself 
and  save  10% 


The  perfect  graduation  gift 

Jostens  Ring  Days 

at  University  of  Toronto 

U  of  T  Bookstore,  St.  George  Campus,  Oct.  18th.  19th,  20th 

Erindale  Campus  Bookstore,  Oct.  12th,  13th,  14th 

Scarborough  Campus  Bookstore,  Oct.  12th,  13th,  14th 

MEET  THE  JOSTEN'S  REPRESENTATIVE: 
11:00am  -  4:00pm.  ALL  THREE  LOCATIONS 


jf.  TOSTENS 


Satchel 

Epic  Records 
Satchel's  greatest  claim  to 
fame  thus  far  is  that  two  of  its 
members  (singer  Shawn  Smith 
and  drummer  Regan  Hagar) 
backed  up  Pearl  Jam's  Stone 
Gossard  on  Gossard's  1993 
side  project.  Brad.  That  musi- 
cal footnote  aside,  Satchel's 
debut  disc  f  DCis  an  intriguing 
blend  of  Prince-like  funk  pop 
and  Soundgarden-style  psych- 
edelic metal. 

Whereas  most  new  bands  in 
this  Lollapalooza  Nation  place 
emphasis  on  guitars,  guitars, 
and  rrwre  gu  itars.  Satchel  is  not 
afraid  to  mix  piano,  synths,  and 
saxophones  with  the  requisite 
wah-wah  solos  and  distorto- 
riffs.  The  results  are  not  wholly 
successful,  but  you  have  to  give 
them  credit  for  trying  some- 
thing a  little  different. 

Satchel's  greatest  asset  is 
lead  singer  Smith.  On  the  rock- 
ers, he  does  a  fine  Steven  Tyler 
imitation;  on  the  ballads,  he 
turns  into  Prince.  In  fact,  the 
album's  finer  moments  come 
when  the  band  turns  down  the 
guitars  in  favour  of  funky  soul 
pop  (particularly  on  "Trouble 
Come  Down"  and  "Built  4 
It").  Unfortunately,  the  heavier 
songs  are  rather  pedestrian; 
nothing  really  smacks  you  in 
the  head  and  makes  you  take 
notice. 

The  album  also  features  a 
recurring  Reservoir  Dogs 
theme  (in  addition  to  excerpts 
of  the  film's  dialogue,  there 
are  songs  entitled  "Mr.  Blue," 
'Mr.  Brown"  and  "Mr. 
Pink")  that  is  pointless  if  not 
annoying.  Satchel  does  have 
talent  and  potential,  and  with  a 
little  more  focus  on  song  struc- 
ture, they  could  produce  a 
record  more  memorable  that 
their  debut. 

Stuart  Berman 

Let  the 
Wretched 
Come  Home 

Mark  Curry 

Virgin 

It  has  always  amazed  me  that, 
even  with  the  ever  increasing 
multitudes  of  bands  trying  to 
carve  a  niche  forthemselves  in 
an  already  saturated  market, 
some  artists  sti  1 1  manage  to  pro- 
duce music  that  sounds  fresh 
and  new.  I  figure  it's  honesty: 
honesty  in  the  writing,  honesty 
in  the  performance.  With  Let 
The  Wretched  Come  Home, 
Mark  Curry  (backed  by  the 
horribly  misnamed  "Hell's 
House  Band")  drags  us  through 
15  songs  which  are  not  only 
honest,  but  also  raw,  almost 
desperate  in  their  delivery. 

I  wish  I  knew  more  about 
this  guy.  The  music  seems  fa- 
miliar, as  do  the  sung  melo- 
dies, reminding  me  of  the  way 
I  think  Crowded  House  should 


sound.  But  it's  an  angry 
Crowded  House  I  hear,  with 
Curry's  Bon  Scott,  blues-like 
voice  rasping  over  ever-shift- 
ing progressions  and  arrange- 
ments that  steer  well  wide  of 
the  ordinary.  The  mix  works 
well,  giving  the  songs  an  an- 
guished, tense  air  about  them. 
With  titles  I  i  ke  the  chi  1 1  i  ng  open- 
ing  track  "Don't  Die,"  the 
frantic  "Cigarette  Burns,"  and 
the  pissed-off  "Little  Wet 
Dog,"  one  cannot  help  feel 
that  there  is  more  to  these  songs, 
that  we  have  been  given  a  peek 
into  the  darker  corners  of  Cur- 
ry's life.  And  how  intriguing  it 
is! 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Whip  Smart 

Liz  Phair 

Warner 
Liz  Phair  has  said  that  an  art- 
ist's first  record  is  forherpeo- 
ple,  the  second  one  for(/?e peo- 
ple and  the  third  foreverybody. 
And  true  to  her  word,  this  whip- 
smart  artist  has  returned  this 
year  with  an  album  for  The 
People.  The  frank,  in-your-face 
explicit  themes  and  lyrics  of 
last  year's  Exile  In  Cuyville, 
(a  song-for-song  match  to  The 
Rolling  Stones' fx/7e on Ma/n 
Sfreef,)  have  given  way  to  more 
(dare  I  say)  romantic  lyrics. 

Whip  Smart  starts  with  the 
questionable  opener  "Chop- 
sticks," which  name-drops 
Julia  Roberts,  but  the  following 
three  songs  show  the  strength 
of  Phair  as  a  lyricist  and  a  mu- 
sician. "Supernova"  has  all 
the  right  stuff  to  gurantee  her  a 
spot  in  alternative  stardom  and 
the  momentum  continues  with 
"Support  System,"  (whose 
catchy  whistling  makes  me 
wish  I  could  whistle  it  along  the 
streetO,  and  "X-ray  man." 
"Cinco  de  mayo"  makes  you 
just  want  to  jump  into  your  car 
and  drive,  drive  away.  There's 
a  Belly-esque  quality  on 
"Nashville,"  and  the  title  track 
is  the  song  every  mother  shou  Id 
hear  to  raise  the  perfect  son. 

If  you  were  a  little  apprehen- 
sive about  her  first  album,  then 
you'll  definitely  feel  comfort- 
able with  Whip  Smart.  If  Exile 
In  Cuyv/V/e  was  your  Bible,  dis- 
cover a  'softer'  side  of  love 
with  Whip  Smart. 

Natasa  Hatsios 

Mamouna 

Bryan  Ferry 

Virgin 

There's  something  com- 
pletely sensuous  about  Bryan 


Ferry.  Not  only  in  the  style  and 
the  movements,  but  in  a  voice 
so  smooth  it's  like  cognac  in 
the  mouth.  Though  Ferry  has 
been  out  of  the  spotlight  for 
quite  some  time,  he's  back 
with  his  latest  release, 
Mamouna.  Though  not  as 
overtly  dance-y  as  the  last  few 
albums,  there  is  still  the  suave 
sexuality  that  can  and  has  to  be 
expected  on  a  Bryan  Ferry  al- 
bum. 

There  are  a  number  of  con- 
tributors on  the  album,  but  the 
only  one  that  not  only  stands 
out  but  shines  is  former  Roxy 
Music  colleague  Brian  Eno, 
with  whom  Ferry  did  not  part 
on  the  best  of  terms.  Eno  is  the 
on  ly  artist  to  co-write  with  Ferry 
on  the  track  "Wildcat  Days," 
and  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  songs  on  the  album. 
For  the  romantic  sucker  in  all 
of  us. 

Natasa  Hatsios 

Sinister  Dane 

Sinister  Dane 

Sony  Music  Canada 
From  the  get-go.  Sinister 
Dane's  debut  album  plants 
an  interesting  bunch  of  images 
in  the  listener's  head.  "48 
Months"  is  a  lively  song  ex- 
pounding the  band's  obvious 
dis-like  for  the  American  po- 
litical system.  This  strong  mes- 
sage is  evident  in  the  first  song 
and  is  carried  throughout  the 
enti  re  album  as  these  guys  from 
below  the  49th  parallel  give 
their  opinion  of  such  varied 
topics  as  politics,  sex,  love  and 
relationships  in  general. 

The  band's  political  feel  is 
no  more  evident  than  on 
"Where's  My  Parade," 
which  discusses  the  times  and 
troubles  of  an  ex- Vietnam  vet- 
eran who  the  band  happened 
to  ru  n  across  i  n  M  i  ssou  ri .  It  tel  I  s 
of  one  man's  disgust,  disgrace 
and  the  country's  disregard 
for  those  men  who  risked  their 
lives  for  the  nation  they  call 
home. 

It  is  evident  from  the  poor 
musical  arrangement  of  the  last 
half  of  the  album  that  the  band 
spent  more  effort  on  the  lyrics 
than  on  music.  But  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  hard  core  rock 
'n'  roll  sound  (like  a  mix  of 
Rage  Against  The  Machine  and 
Livin'  Colour),  this  album  is 
worth  a  whirl. 

Just  remember  once  you  get 
past  #6,  you  might  have  an 
uncontrollable  urge  to  turn 
down  the  volume.  At  least  I 
did. 

David  Naiman 
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Blues  overwhelmed  by  Western  49-7 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

It  had  all  the  makings  of  a  clash  of  the 
titans.  The  defending  national  cham- 
pion Varsity  Blues  journeying  west 
down  the  401  to  challenge  the  number- 
one  ranked  Western  Mustangs. 

It  was  Western's  Homecoming  game, 
and  you  could  tell.  When  Western's 
tailback,  Sean  Reade,  the  present  OU  AA 
rushing  leader,  took  the  opening  kick 
off,  101  yards  for  a  touchdown,  the  sold 
-out  crowd  of  almost  10  000,  equipped 
with  beachballs,  banners  and  smoke 
bombs,  went  nuts. 

Faced  with  a  seven-point  deficit  after 
14  seconds  of  play,  the  Blues  dug  in. 
Quarterback  Mario  Sturino  led  the  team 
on  a  92-yard  drive,  highlighted  by  David 
Richer's  40-yard  run  from  scrimmage, 
followed  by  a  20-yard  touchdown  catch 
by  Francis  Etienne.  Four  minutes  into 
the  game,  the  score  was  tied  at  seven. 

Then  it  got  ugly. 

Mid-way  into  the  second  quarter. 
Western  quarterback  Warren  Goldie  hit 
wide  receiver  Tom  McConnell  for  a  49- 
yard  touchdown.  Two  minutes  later, 
Damian  Lowery  returned  a  punt  83 
yards  for  another  Western  score,  and 
the  rout  was  on. 

For  the  remaining  40  minutes.  West- 
em  beat  Toronto  in  the  air,  on  special 
teams  and  on  defence. 

The  entire  production  by  Western 


was  impressive.  Always  known  for  their 
alumni  support.  Homecoming  at  West- 
em  is  the  biggest  event  of  the  year  for 
Mustang  athletics. 

'The  whole  package  is  as  big-time 
American  in  the  Canadian  model  as  you 
can  get,"  said  Western  head  coach  Larry 
Haylor. 

From  their  100-member  marching 
band  in  full  uniform  spelling  out  a  giant 
"W"  on  the  field,  to  the  naked  students 
running  across  the  field  with  their  bod- 
ies painted  purple,  the  entire  day  was  a 
school  spirit  bonanza. 

The  cheerleading  squad,  comprised 
of  15  women  and  a  dozen  men,  is  re- 
nowned as  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Their  gymnastic  stunts  often  drew 
attention  away  from  the  one-sided  con- 
test on  the  field. 

Nowhere  was  the  one-sidedness  as 
obvious  as  in  the  secondary.  Goldie, 
who  was  celebrating  his  twenty-fourth 
birthday,  completed  20  of  28  passes, 
mostly  to  wide  open  receivers.  The 
Blues  continually  failed  to  mount  a 
serious  pass  rush. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mustang  defenders 
were  hammering  the  Blues  receivers, 
knocking  the  ball  free  on  numerous 
occasions. 

Western  worked  hard  all  week  devis- 
ing schemes  to  shut  down  the  Blues 
most  effective  weapon,  their  special 
teams. 


*Their  special  teams  hurt  us  last  year 
in  their  Yates  Cup  win.  So  we  really 
worked  hard  and  focused  on  special 
teams  and  we  wanted  to  try  and  win  that 
phase  of  the  game.  I  really  think  we  did 
that  in  the  first  half,"  said  Haylor.  "We 
have  great  respect  for  [Glenn] 
McCausland,  he  averages  33  yards  a 
return.  We  didn't  want  him  taking  the 
ball  and  putting  it  in  our  half  of  the 
field,  or  worse.  We  wanted  to  make  him 
fight  to  handle  the  ball." 

To  do  that,  Frank  Jagas,  Western's 
kicker,  squib-kicked  some  kickoffs  and 
directed  the  ball  away  from  McCausland 
on  other  occasions. 

However  McCausland  was  not  com- 
pletely contained.  He  managed  one  re- 
turn of  54  yards  and  showed  incredible 
maneuverability  in  attempting  to  run 
two  missed  field  goal  attempts  out  of 
the  endzone. 

"I  think  we  just  haven't  played  con- 
sistently," explains  Blues  head  coach 
Bob  Laycoe.  Unlike  last  week's  per- 
formance against  York,  the  Blues  had 
played  poorly  against  Western,  he  said. 

"Some  of  that  obviously  is  due  to 
your  opponents,  but  we've  had  a  very 
up  and  down  year.  We  need  to  be  more 
consistent  week  in  and  week  out." 

Haylor  cited  his  own  team's  need  for 
consistency. 

"We're  dealing  with  guys  that  are 
between  18  and  23  years  of  age.  One 
day  they  can  be  real  world  beaters  and 


The  power  and  might  of  the  Blues'  defence  couldn't  stop  the 


undefeated  Mustangs. 

the  next  day  you  wonder  if  they've  ever 
put  a  helmet  on." 

"You  just  can't  tell  from  week  to 
week." 

Laycoe  said  the  loss  was  disappoint- 
ing but  not  the  end  of  the  season. 


(Aldrin  Fernando) 
"I  think  going  into  every  game  you 
expect  to  win.  That's  the  objective  you 
work  at  all  week.  But  it  doesn't  always 
turn  out  that  way  and  that's  sports.  You 
set  a  goal  of  winning  the  game,  and 
today  we  didn't  even  come  close." 


Hear  him  no  w  and  belie  ve  liim  later. . . 

World's  strongest  man  raises  hopes  of  Erindale  weightlifting 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

Erindale  students  interested  in 
the  sports  of  powerlifting  and 
weightlifting  are  in  good  hands. 
Canada's  strongest  man,  two- 
time  superheavyweight  world 
weightlifting  champion  Antonio 
Kraslev,  has  been  given  the  task 
of  coaching  Erindale's  Weight- 
lifting  Club. 

Krastev,  who  was  born  in 
Bulgaria,  has  lifted  216  kg,  more 
weight  that  anyone  in  history  in 
the  snatch  event. 

In  the  snatch,  one  of  the  quick- 
est moves  in  sport,  athletes  first 
swing  the  bar  over  their  heads 
while  in  a  squatting  position. 
Lifters  then  attempt  to  stand 
under  the  weight,  holding  the 
bar  aloft  until  judges  deem  their 
stance  is  stable. 

Krastev  began  weightlifting 
in  1 973  at  the  age  of  1 1 .  His  first 
wins  came  in  1977:  the  Junior 
Friendship  Cup  in  the  110  kg 


category,  followed  by  the  Bul- 
garian Juniors. 

He  placed  second  in  the  Jun- 
ior World  Championship  in 
1979. 

In  1980,  although  Krastev  had 
increased  his  training  lifts  to 
Olympic  standards,  his  coach 
Ivan  Abadjiev  chose  not  to  enter 
him  at  the  last  minute. 

Krastev  spent  the  next  nine 
years  training  and  competing 
while  serving  in  the  Bulgarian 
army. 

Again,  he  missed  the  1984 
Olympics,  thanks  to  Eastern 
Euroj)e's  boycott  of  the  games. 

Between  the  years  of  1985 
and  1988,  Krastev  won  two 
World  Championships  and  two 
European  Championships,  set- 
ting world  records  along  the  way. 

A  drug  scandal,  not  connected 
to  Krastev,  caused  the  pullout  of 
the  Bulgarian  national  team  from 
the  1988  Olympics,  denying  the 
world  record  holder  yet  another 


Olympic  opportunity. 

Following  his  retirement  from 
the  army,  Krastev  got  interested 
in  the  sport  of  powerlifting, 
which  is  a  somewhat  newer  event 
than  weightlifting. 

"When  I  started  training  more 
than  20  years  ago  in  Bulgaria  we 
only  had  weightlifting,  we  didn't 
know  anything  about 
powerlifting,"  said  Krastev. 

Krastev  added  that  he  was  the 
first  person  ever  to  compete  in 
powerlifting  for  Bulgaria  when 
he  participated  in  the  1 990  Worid 
Championships. 

In  1991,  Krastev  chose  to 
move  to  the  United  States,  set- 
tling in  New  York  City.  He  spent 
the  next  two  years  training  for 
international  competitions.  At 
this  time,  he  had  hoped  to  gain 
U.S.  citizenship  and  represent 
that  country. 

In  January,  however,' Krastev 
moved  to  Canada  and  now  has 
hopes  of  representing  Canada  in 


the  1996  Olympic  Games. 

"I'll  compete  next  year  inter- 
nationally for  Canada,"  Krastev 
added,  stating  that  he  feels  that 
he  has  enough  power,  "and  I  will 
compete  in  Atlanta  in  1996." 

However,  Krastev  believes 
that  the  Canadian  and  American 
teams  have  to  adopt  more  mod- 
em training  techniques  in  order 
to  be  successful. 

"They  have  to  change  the  sys- 
tem for  training,  because  the 
weightlifters  still  train  (using 
methods]  from  40  to  50  years 
ago,"  said  Krastev. 

"If  they  do  change  [these 
methods],  they  can  win  medals, 
that's  for  sure." 

Erindale  athletics  director 
Peter  Baxter  stated  that  the  fa- 
cilities at  Erindale  are  among 
the  best  in  all  of  Ontario  for 
weightlifting,  as  well  as  weight 
training  in  general. 

Baxter  is  hopeful  that  athletes 
in  ballistic  sports,  such  as  foot- 


ball, will  make  use  of  the  chance 
to  work  with  someone  of  such 
international  prominence  at  no 
extra  cost  to  the  students  than 
their  athletics  fee. 

"I  think  it's  going  to  be  an 
enhancement,  because  here  they 
[athletes]  can  access  a  world 
champion."  said  Baxter. 

"I'll  be  happy  if  I  can  help 
them,"  commented  Krastev. 
"Football,  track  and  field,  these 
are  all  sports  that  require  power 
training." 

Krastev  added  that  while  some 
of  the  students  in  the  weightlift- 
ing club  are  of  national  calibre, 
anyone  who  is  interested  can  try 
out  for  the  team. 

He  wams  that  compared  to 
other  sports  at  the  university, 
weightlifting  is  an  especially 
strenuous  one. 

"This  is  a  very,  very  difficult 
sport,  and  whoever  tries  it  must 
train  very  hard,"  stated  Krastev, 
adding  that  he  invites  any  inter- 


ested students. 

Krastev  had  differences  with 
many  of  his  coach  Abadjiev's 
training  policies. 

He  said  this  led  to  a  long  pe- 
riod of  disagreement  between 
the  two. 

"I  used  to  train  his  way  for 
years  and  years  and  I  would  come 
away  with  bronze  and  silver 
medals." 

"When  I  separated  from  this 
training  system,  I  won  two  gold 
medals  in  world  championships, 
and  I  started  to  set  world 
records." 

Krastev  feels  that  weightlift- 
ing is  largely  unknown  in  North 
America,  particularly  in  Canada. 
Aspiring  young  weightlifters  and 
powerlifters  will  gain  interest 
when  Canada  begins  to  gain 
prominence  in  this  sport. 

"The  kids  will  have  to  see 
someone  win  a  gold  medal  be- 
fore they  [will]  say,  'If  he  can 
win,  why  not  me?'" 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M4orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


7  KING'S  COLLEGE  CIRCLE:  978-3167 

UNIVERSITIES  in 
FRANCE 

Wednesday,  October  19, 
4.15-5.30  pm 

Alice  Moulton  Room,  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library,  Level  A,  9  King's  College  Circle 


STUDY  ELSEWHERE  PROGRAMMES:  95-6 

UNIVERSITE 
LAVAL,  Quebec 

Wednesday,  October  26, 
4.15-5.30  pm 

Alice  Moulton  Room,  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library,  Level  A,  9  King's  College  Circle 


*  Summer  Language  Bursary  Programme  In  Quebec  -  1995  * 
Wednesday,  January  25,  1995  at  4.15  pm 

Alice  Moulton  Room,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library,  Level  A,  9  King's  College  Circle 

*  Summer  Programmes  in  France  -  1995  * 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1995  at  4.15  pm 

Alice  Moulton  Room,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library,  Level  A,  9  King's  College  Circle 


INTERESTED  IN 
GRADUATE  STUDIES 
AT  U  OF  T? 

Visit  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  information  tables 

11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

In  the  lobby  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building 
Tuesday,  October  18,  1994 

or 

Sidney  Smith  Hall 
Thursday,  October  20,  1994 
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Weekend  tennis 
a  rough  racket 
for  Blues  men 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  tennis 
team  wrapped  up  its  regular  sea- 
son, playing  its  final  tournament 
at  Queen's  on  the  weekend. 

The  Blues  men  had  a  difficult 
struggle,  losing  to  York  6- 1  and 
Queen's  4-3. 

"We  had  bad  luck  matches," 
commented  Blues  player  Mark 
Wendling. 

"People  just  didn't  finish  their 
matches." 

In  two  of  the  games  against 
York,  Blues  number  one  Kirk 
Patterson  and  number  four 
Adrian  Oziewicz  went  to  the 
third  set.  Oziewicz's  came  very 
close  to  winning,  losing  the  final 
set  7-6. 

Wendling  also  said  the  aban- 
doned airport  hangar  where 
Queen's  has  its  courts  had  a  par- 
ticularly low  ceiling,  making  it 
difficult  for  the  men  to  play. 

"The  roof  was  only  20  feet 
high,"  explained  Wendling. 

"You  can't  make  high  lob 
shots.  Queen's  definitely  had  an 
advantage." 

Wendling  and  Oziewicz,  the 


doubles  number  two  team,  posted 
the  only  point  against  York. 

Against  Queen's,  the  top- 
ranked  Blues  did  well  in  a  losing 
effort.  Patterson  and  Blues 
number  two  Sasha  Vojnov  won 
their  respective  games  and 
teamed  up  to  beat  Queen's  in  the 
doubles  as  well. 

On  Oct.  1,  the  Blues  men's 
team  hosted  Waterloo  and 
McMaster  at  York  University  at 
the  National  Tennis  Centre.  They 
defeated  Waterloo  6-1,  losing 
only  one  singles  match. 

The  Blues  went  on  to  win  four 
of  five  singles  matches  against 
Mac,  with  the  doubles  matches 
not  played  due  to  lime  restric- 
tions. 

With  all  calculations  in  from 
this  final  weekend  of  results,  the 
team  is  presently  ranked  fourth 
behind  York. 

The  two  missed  doubles 
games,  to  be  played  this  week, 
are  important,  as  head  coach  John 
Naccarato  said  that  neither  York 
nor  U  of  T  wants  to  play  in  the 
provincial  semi-finals  against  the 
first-ranked  Western  team. 

The  OUAA  semi-finals  are  at 
York  on  Oct  22  and  23. 


Tired  of  listening  to  your 
Ken  Burns  soundtrack? 

Write  sports  for  the  Varsity. 
44  St.  George  St. 
979-2831 


University  College 

ROOK  SALE 

1994 

O/^  and  New  Books 
^  at  Bargain  Prices 

SsLtmr^LsL-y  Oct  15 

lO  d.m.  to  3p>.m. 

SI   €»^mtssiort  tcxitMy  only 
Stx*d«nts  FREE  with  ID 

AdLonday  Oct  IT 

lO.a.m.  to  S> p.m. 

Xuesday  Oct  18 

lO  d.m.  to  S>jfy.m,. 

^Wedncsda.^  Oct  19 

lO  d.m.  to  3 p.m,. 

University  of  Toronto  15  King's  College  Circle 
Subway  to  Queen's  Park     Info:  (4l6)  978-2968 


Money:  the  great  incentive? 


As  is  the  case  with  many  things 
in  life,  providing  athletic  schol- 
arships for  students  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  CIAU  is  proposing, 
sounds  great  in  theory. 

By  offering  them,  Canadian 
universities  will  give  local  tal- 
ent the  opportunity  to  play  their 
respective  sport  at  a  highly 
competitive  level,  graduate 
with  a  quality  education,  and 
do  it  all  less  expensively. 

But  before  anybody  starts 
uncorking  the  champagne  over 
this  bold  and  beneficial  move, 
let's  temper  the  enthusiasm 
with  a  large  dose  of  caution. 
Because,  as  we've  discovered 
with  unnerving  regularity  to 
the  south  of  us,  what  looks 
good  on  paper  can  quickly  lead 
to  everything  from  recruiting 
violations  to  game  fixing. 

Scandals  involving  athletes 
in  various  disciplines  have 
rocked  American  college  sports 
for  the  past  decade. 

Each  year  it  seems  as  if  at 
least  one  major  NCAA  school 
is  on  probation,  for  one  reason 
or  another. 

It  is  exactly  these  kinds  of 
scenarios  the  CLAU  hopes  to 
avoid  with  the  establishment 
of  a  scholarship  fiind. 

Under  the  control  of  the 
CIAU,  the  fund  will  be  for  stu- 
dents who  are  entering  the  uni- 
versities of  their  choice. 

The  CIAU  hopes  that  this 
should  curtail  any  potential  bid- 
ding wars  between  schools  over 
highly  sought-after  athletes. 

"We  don't  want  to  get  into 
the  American  model  where  uni- 
versities are  competing  with 


other  universities,  trying  to  en- 
tice somebody  by  financial  as- 
sistance," said  Mark  Lowry,  the 
union's  executive  vice-president. 

'This  fund  would  basically  be 
completely  independent,  at  arms 
length,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
any  institution." 

With  that  basic  safeguard  in 
place,  it  then  becomes  a  matter 
of  two  other  fundamental  ques- 
tions: where  is  the  money  going 
to  come  from,  and  how  is  it 
going  to  be  disuibuted? 

According  to  Lowry,  the 
CIAU  is  looking  towards  the 
nation's  business  community  to 
help  establish  the 
fund,  which  means 
a  lot  is  going  to 
depend  on  how 
much  gets  kicked 
in. 

"If  corporate 
Canada  wishes  to 
contribute  funds  to 
support  financial 
assistance  for  student  athletes 
who  stay  in  Canada,  what  the 
CIAU  would  logically  try  to  do 
is  take  what  funds  are  available, 
and  come  up  with  a  process  by 
which  students  who  are  entering 
Canadian  universities  would 
have  access  to  this  fund,"  said 
Lowry. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  much 
trickier  part:  who  gets  how  much, 
and  why? 

Lowry  says  that  while  the  fund 
will  be  based  on  "principles  of 
equity"  and  "principles  of  re- 
gionalism," there  are  other  vari- 
ables that  have  to  be  included  in 
this  equation. 

For  example,  if  a  student  ath- 
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lete  is  already  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance,  for  example, 
through  the  amateur  carding  sys- 
tem, should  they  be  allowed  to 
also  receive  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship? 

Will  the  duration  of  a  scholar- 
ship only  be  for  the  first  year  of 
a  student's  enrolment,  or  will  it 
be  a  multi-year  package? 

And  which  sports  will  the  fund 
encompass? 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
academics,  the  most  important 
question  of  all. 

Many  who  are  against  any  type 
of  scholarship  system  worry  that 
it  will  undermine 
the  academic  integ- 
rity of  universities 
in  this  country. 

They  fear  that  in- 
stitutions across 
Canada  will  have 
to  bend  the  rules 
for  students  who 
don't  meet  the  ad- 
mission requirements,  so  that 
the  school  can  field  the  best  teams 
possible. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  CIAU 
hopes  to  avoid  by  controlling  the 
fund. 

As  Lowry  points  out,  if  there 
aren't  any  academic  standards 
that  must  be  met  for  scholarship 
eligibility,  then  it's  going  to  be 
difficult  to  find  support  for  the 
venture. 

By  keeping  the  emphasis  on 
the  books,  perhaps  some  of  the 
better  student  athletes  would  re- 
main in  Canada  instead  of  going 
to  NCAA  institutions.  Accord- 
ing to  Lowry,  these  are  all  deci- 
sions that  the  CIAU  member- 


ship are  going  to  have  to  grap- 
ple with  because  the  system 
hasn't  been  "operationalized" 
yet.  Not  to  mention  that  the 
support  the  CIAU  receives 
from  its  friends  in  the  business 
world  is  going  to  determine 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  fund. 

So  will  it  work? 

If  the  CIAU  does  its  home- 
work correctly,  it  should. 

By  creating  a  central  fund 
that  keeps  all  the  money  in  its 
hands,  the  CIAU  removes  the 
obvious  temptations  that 
quickly  grow  when  any  indi- 
vidual school  has  its  hands  on 
the  loot. 

And  as  long  as  the  union 
conmiits  itself  to  stringent  aca- 
demic criteria  for  eligibility, 
Canadian  universities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

However,  it  still  won't  be  a 
perfect  world. 

Problems  such  as  steroid  use 
are  still  going  to  crop  up.  and 
we  will  continue  to  lose  a 
number  of  our  very  best  to  the 
extremely  powerful  financial 
and  media  attraction  of  the 
NCAA. 

But  for  those  student  ath- 
letes whose  only  desire  is  to 
get  an  education  at  home  while 
continuing  their  careers  on  the 
field,  or  on  the  court,  or  on  the 
ice,  or  in  the  pool,  then  athletic 
scholarships  are  going  to  be  a 
prize  worth  working  for. 

And  as  long  as  student  ath- 
letes keep  up  their  end  of  the 
academic  bargain,  then  ath- 
letic scholarships  will  also  be 
a  reward  worth  giving  out. 


Titanic  and  liis  Blues  liockey  titans 


BY  Michael  Friedman 

Following  a  largely  successful  rebuilding  campaign  last  season,  U 
of  T's  Varsity  Blues  hockey  club  is  poised  to  recapture  the  glory 
which  led  them  to  the  1993  OUAA  championships  two  seasons  ago. 

With  the  injection  of  eight  new  skaters,  complementing  the  16 
players  returning  from  last  year's  squad.  Blues  head  coach  Paul 
Titanic  is  confident  that  this  year's  club  has  the  skills  and  character 
necessary  to  be  successful  at  the  collegiate  level. 

"We  have  a  good  blend  of  offense  and  defence  on  the  club," 
explained  Titanic. 

"While  we're  not  going  to  have  an  explosive  offense,  we've 
shown  in  the  four  exhibition  games,  which  we've  played,  that  we  can 
score  enough  goals  to  win." 

Of  critical  importance  to  the  Blues"  success  this  year  is  the  club's 
ability  to  improve  both  its  power  play  production  and  penalty  killing 
efficiency. 

"Last  year  it  was  a  definite  negative  for  our  club,"  Titanic 
commented. 

"We  allowed  far  more  goals  while  penalty  killing  than  we  picked 
up  on  the  power  play." 

"The  one  thing  we  need  [from  the  team's  rookies]  is  goal 
production  and  we  have  a  couple  of  guys  who  have  shown  that  they 
are  going  to  help  out  in  that  respect,"  he  said. 

Among  returning  players,  the  line  of  Dan  Bellisimo  between 
wingers  Steve  MacNeil  and  Timothy  Welsh  is  expected  to  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  team's  offensive  load. 

Titanic  said  that  Bellisimo's  speed  and  quick  reflexes  perfectly 


compliment  the  intelligent  play  and  good  puck  handling  skills  of 
both  Welsh  and  MacNeil. 

On  defence,  two  new  additions  will  join  a  core  of  returning 
defencemen  noted  for  their  heads-up  zone  coverage. 

In  goal,  strong  play  by  both  Jim  Boulieris  and  Scott  Gait  has  set 
up  an  intense  competition  for  the  first  string  designation,  a  battle 
which,  in  all  likelihood  will  rage  on  for  at  least  the  early  part  of  the 
regular  season. 

While  this  year's  Blues  squad  is  markedly  physically  smaller  than 
in  year's  past,  U  of  T's  coaching  staff  is  not  overly  concerned. 

"Size  is  not  that  important,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  players  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  not  big,  play  a  physical  game,"  Titanic 
reasoned.  He  added  that  the  team  has  had  a  better  hitting  during  the 
pre-season  tournaments  than  they  had  all  of  last  year. 

Grouped  among  teams  such  as  the  University  of  Guelph,  Queen's 
University  and  the  Royal  Military  College  in  the  OUAA's  mid-east 
division,  the  Blues  face  a  stiff  level  of  competition. 

But  Titanic  is  confident  his  club  will  be  able  to  thrive  in  the  tough 
eastern  conference. 

"While  we  always  aim  to  be  the  best  we  can  possibly  be,  this  team 
certainly  has  the  potential  to  finish  in  the  lop  half  of  the  league,"  he 
said. 

Boulieris  echoed  Titanic's  sentiments,  citing  the  team's  recent 
success  at  two  local  OUAA  pre-season  tournaments  hosted  by 
Ryerson  and  York  University. 

'The  chemistry  between  all  the  players  is  great  this  year,"  he  said. 
"The  team  really  appears  to  be  coming  together." 

The  Blues  are  scheduled  to  play  their  season  opener  Oct.  20. 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL 
TRINITY  COLLEGE  BOOK  SALE 


Tuesday,  October  18  ,  7  pm  -  lOpm 
(Admission  $1) 

Wednesday,  October  19,  11  am  -  9  pm 
Thursday,  October  20,  10  am  -  9  pm 
Friday,  October  21,  10  am  -  9  pm 
Saturday,  October  22  10  am  -  5  pm 
(Free  Admission) 

Seeley  Hall,  Main  Building 

6  Hoskin  Avenue,  near  Museum  Subway  Stn 

For  further  information  call  978-6750 


JACKETS  •  SWEATSHIRTS  •  T'S  •  CAPS 

TEAM  ORDERS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

rsity  Sports  Store 


YOUR  CAMPUS  OUTFITTER  AND  SPORTING  GOODS  STORE 

PHONE  FOR  DETAILS:  977-8220 


Varsity 


Monday,  October  17,  1994 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3  J55  for  rwR-bitsiness  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Ciasafieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M55  2€4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


FULL  TIME  STUDENT  REQUIRED 

by  residential  group  home  10  minutes 
away  from  campus.  We  are  lool<ing  for 
the  right  person  to  live-in  to  share  the  shift 
responisibilities  with  our  other  student. 
The  residents  are  physically  disabled  but 
very  independent.  Your  primary  role  is  to 
be  here  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The 
shifts  are  split  between  the  two  students 
from  approximately  5:30  p.m.  thm  to  the 
next  moming.  Accomodations  are  within 
the  three-storey  Victorian  home,  yourown 
bedroom  on  the  third  floor,  washroom, 
deck,  and  the  rest  of  the  common  areas, 
i.e.  kitchen,  living  room,  etc.  If  you  have  a 
special  something  to  offer  call  925-7346 
and  indicate  that  you  would  like  an 
interview. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright-469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  aftemoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 

FREE  DENTAL  CHECK-UP/ 
TREATMENT! 

Romanian-qualified  dentist  seeks  patients 
with  cavities  for  licensing  exam  in  Halifax, 
Dec.  14-16, 1994.  Free  trip  offered.  Info 
call  967-0497. 


ACT  ON  T.VTFILM  -  YOU  CAN! 

Course  taught  by  casting  director  with  1 0 
years  experience  in  acting.  5  years 
teaching.  Starts  very  soon.  Limited  space. 
Call  789-9306. 


INFORMATION  SESSION 

on  running  student  window  cleaning 
franchises  for  the  upcoming  summer  in 
association  with  White  Shark.  Thurs,  Oct. 
20th,  6pm  at  Sidney  Smith  Rm.  21 1 9.  Call 
(416)  363-7420  if  unable  to  attend. 


FUTONS  FUTONS 

Need  a  bed?  Buy  factory  direct.  Delivery 
available.  Call  the  Futon  Factory:  66-55- 
88-4  for  phone  order  or  order  in  person: 
940  Alness  Street,  #1 6  (Steeles/Dufferin). 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

t)adminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offer  professional  stringing  at  low  discount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave.,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-561 9. 


WANTED 


TELEMARKETERS 

Full/Part  Time,  looking  for  25  employees, 
downtown  office,  days/evenings  & 
Saturdays,  must  speak  fluent  English. 
214-2550. 


PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant,  MTACL, 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1H2V5. 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

Our  company  will  pay  you  to  go  to  class. 
There  is  no  easier  way  to  make  money. 
All  years  welcome.  CALL  340-7320 
TODAY!!! 


WANTED!!! 

Individuals,  Student  Organizations  and 
Small  Groups  to  Promote  SPRING 
BREAK  '95.  Earn  substantial  MONEY 
and  FREE  TRIPS.  CALL  THE  NATION'S 
LEADER,  INTER-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS 
1-800-327-6013. 

WE  NEED  HELP 

to  expand  our  international  business  on  a 
full/part  time  basis  people  who  speak: 
Spanish,  French,  English,  Chinese,  Italian, 
Russian,  Japanese.  Call  1  -800-334-8825. 

WANTED:  TUTORS 

Tutors  needed  for  Scarborough  area.  All 
subjects  especially  High  School  math.  No 
minimum  hours  required.  Very  flexible. 
Salary  $1 5/hr.  Please  call  Tutorial  Institute 
of  Ontario  at  905-427-0690. 


WANTED:  TUTORS 

Tutors  needed  for  Ajax-Pickering  area. 
All  subjects  especially  High  School  math. 
No  minimum  hours  required.  Very  flexible. 
Salar>'$15/hr.  Please  call  Tutorial  Institute 
of  Ontario  at  905-427-0690. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wori<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 


HIRING! 

Commerce,  economics,  actuarial 
students.  The  clock's  ticking.  Time  to 
secure  a  full  time  position  in  your  field. 
You  can  make  your  connections  now. 
Call  969-0108. 


PHYLLIS  ESTHETICS 

Your  beauty  solution  at  One  Eighty  Six  St. 
George  at  Bloor.  l  am  offering  very  good 
student  rates.  I  have  been  in  business  for 
25  years.  Facials:  $35,  Pedicures:  $25, 
Waxing:  $10  up.  Pis.  Call  926-9449. 


RELAX  AND  ENERGIZE 

with  effective  deep  tissue  bodywork  and 
foot  massage.  According  to  your  needs 
very  gentle  orstrong  Oriental  and  Swedish 
techniques  using  hands  or  feet.  30  min  / 
$10.  In  /  Out.  Call  Egon  (416)  752-8537. 


UNDERGROUND  PARKING  SPACE 

for  rent.  Bloor-Spadina,  $50  /  month.  924- 
8921. 


The 
Couch 

By  Carta  Prada 


TRAVEL  &  SAVE! 

Travelling  anywhere?  Pis.  call:  416-449- 
4000  &  quote  ID  PK004.  Be  a  refenal 
agent  &  save  even  more.  Call:  416-781- 
2307  6pm  -  9pm  only. 

SUN  -I-  FUN  =  PROFIT! 

For  information  about  how  you  can  share 
in  Canada's  $16  billion  travel  industry  call 
Nadia  690-8071  ext.  3 


HURON  CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAYSCHOOL 

Spaces  still  available  AM  or  PM  program. 
Parent-run  co-operative  forchildren  aged 
2 1/2  -  5. 383  Huron  St.  (behind  St.  Thomas 

church)  977-1109. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Infro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential 
Equations,  Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research, 
Statistics,  Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs 
university  teaching  experience,  10  yrs 
tutoring,  MA  math,  BSc  math  specialist. 
Tel:  (416)  486-3908,  Fax:  (41 6)  322-5890. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 

ESSAY  EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  organize 
and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus  area. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Charlotte:  972- 
0540. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor, 
28  years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  &  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  785-8898. 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  292-7998  and  leave  a  message 
for  Henri. 


SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  public  speaking  for  University 
students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crownd. 
Become  aware  of  the  powerof  your  voice. 
For  information  and  a  free  brochure  call 
416-783-6717.  Now  registering  for 
January  classes. 

MASTERING  THE  LSAT! 

Why  practice  questions  when  you  can 
masterthe  principles?  Your  best  and  most 
comprehensive  option  for  LSAT  traing 
begins  on  October  29.  (416)  410-7737. 

CHEMISTRY  TUTORING 

CHM  240  and  CHM  1 37.  Ph.D.  Chemists 
and  years  of  tutoring  experience  at  U.  of 
T.  Location  close  to  campus.  CHM  240 
call  929-6589.  CHM  137  call  922-0987. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Man/in  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 

patient.) 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  $1.25/page.  Resumes/Cover 
Letters  -  free  faxing.  Desktop  Publishing. 
Laser  Quality.  Rupert:  604-8333  (Call  8 


a.m.  -  9  p.m.). 


EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 

Word  processing,  editing  (grammar&  spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  fk>or.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after25.  Submit 
payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10/ month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 
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20     Varsity  Sports 


Monday,  October  17,  1994 


David  Richer:  racing  to  cross  tlie  goal  line 

Blues  running  back  keeps  racking  up  tlie  yards 


David  Richer  runs  like  mad. 

BY  Valu  Redmsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Blues  football  team  has  suffered 
some  inconsistencies  this  season.  But 
one  constant  has  been  the  performance 
of  running  back  David  Richer. 

Blues  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe  first 
contacted  Richer  five  years  ago,  to  make 
him  aware  there  was  an  opportunity  for 


(Aldrin  Fernando) 

him  to  play  for  the  team. 

"What  I  appreciated  about  coach 
Laycoe  was  his  honesty.  Coach  was 
straight  forward,"  Richer  recalled  about 
making  his  decision  to  come  to  U  of  T. 

"{He  was]  unlike  (coaches  from]  other 
universities,  when  they  are  trying  to 
recruit  you,  they  say  you'll  definitely 
play.  Plus.  1  was  looking  for  a  school 
that  had  a  football  team  that  was  in  the 


middle  but  climbing,  improving  and  I 
thought  that  U  of  T  was  the  team." 

Among  the  notable  achievements  of 
his  five  year  U  of  T  career,  he  was  an 
OUAA  all-star  in  1992. 

Last  year  as  part  of  the  CL\U  Vanier 
Cup  winning  team,  he  was  the  Blues' 
rushing  leader,  with  120  carries  for  794 
yards,  including  6  touchdowns. 

This  year  also,  Richer  has  been  able 
to  consistently  carry  the  ball  down  the 
field. 

In  the  disappointing  loss  to  Waterloo 
on  Sept.  24,  he  managed  to  run  for  1 18 
yards  (the  longest  single  run  was  50 
yards)  on  1 8  carries  against  the  physical 
Warrior  defense. 

At  that  point  of  the  season  he  was 
ranked  as  the  number  one  rusher  in  the 
OUAA. 

More  recently  he  had  been  gathering 
more  momentum.  On  Oct.  1 ,  the  first  of 
two  official  wins  for  the  Blues,  Richer 
accumulated  95  yards  for  one  touch- 
down against  the  Windsor  Lancers.  At 
the  annual  Red  and  Blue  Bowl  against 
York  he  helped  the  team  with  three 
touchdowns,  running  for  146  yards. 

"I  think  experience  helps.  When  I 
started  I  was  running  east  and  west,  now 
I'm  more  north-south  and  reading  my 
blockers  better,  so  I've  definitely 
learned,"  Richer  said. 

"On  average  I  get  15  to  20  carries  at 
most,  sometimes  less  than  that.  We're 
supposed  to  be  50-50  but  I  think  we're 
more  of  a  60-40  passing  team  now." 

He  praises  rtinning  back  coach  Ray 
Zaremba. 

"I  learned  a  lot  of  technical  skills 
because  he  is  a  very  good  coach  in  that 
area." 

"My  blocking  has  improved  and  my 
intensity  level  as  well." 

Richer  has  been  involved  in  football 
since  the  age  of  1 2  when  a  local  coach 


back  in  his  home  town  of  Kanata  (near 
Ottawa)  had  he  and  a  friend  try  out  for 
a  team. 

He  admits  that  despite  1 1  years  of 
experience,  the  ability  to  play  football 
comes  naturally  to  him. 

'The  coach  can  tell  you  what  to  do, 
but  running  with  the  ball  and  going 
through  people  is  instinct,  the  ability  to 
read  other  players,"  he  said. 

When  asked  about  his  personal  goals. 
Richer  expressed  that  he  wouldn't  mind 
ending  off  his  final  year  as  the  leading 
rusher  in  the  OUAA. 

"You  want  to  leave  something  be- 
hind, something  to  remember,"  Richer 
said.  "Above  that,  winning  games  is 
more  important  to  me  than  personal 
statistics." 

But  in  the  Blues  tradition,  he  is  defi- 
nitely a  team  player.  Winning  the  Vanier 
Cup  was  his  most  memorable  moment 
of  U  of  T  football. 

"As  far  as  my  athletic  career,  even  if 
it  ends  this  year,  the  pinnacle  event 
would  be  being  part  of  the  winning 
Vanier  Cup  team." 

Off-season,  Richer  often  rtms  with 
the  track  and  field  team,  to  keep  up  his 
speed. 

"When  my  football  career  is  over  I'll 
probably  pick  up  running  and  keep  run- 
ning," he  commented. 

Richer  has  yet  to  decide  what  he 
wants  to  pursue  after  he  stops  playing 
football. 

An  arts  and  science  student.  Richer 
has  completed  a  psychology  major  and 
is  currently  completing  his  second  ma- 
jor in  anthropology  and  a  minor  in 
geography.  He's  considering  a  masters 
in  anthropology,  but  says  he'll  have  to 
wait  and  see. 

Richer  would  like  to  try  out  for  a 
professional  team,  rather  than  in  the 
future  wind  up  wondering  what  would 


have  been.  He's  uncertain  about  his 
chances  of  being  recruited  in  an  atmos- 
phere where  Canadian  players  have  to 
overly  promote  themselves. 

"The  problem  is  going  south  with  all 
the  teams  and  the  American  coaches," 
he  said. 

"They  [scouts]  think  that  Americans 
are  better,  but  what  it  is  is  that  they  have 
a  longer  period  of  time  playing,  with 
better  coaching  at  a  younger  age,  and  it 
[football]  is  more  established,  like 
hockey  is  here." 

For  now.  Richer  is  second  in  the 
OUAA  overall  rushing  standings  and 
the  Blues  are  fighting  to  earn  a  spot  in 
the  playoffs. 

Richer's  positive  attitude  and  deter- 
mination is  indicative  of  the  other  play- 
ers and  coaches  who  are  part  of  the  U  of 
T  football  club.  They're  not  going  to 
give  up  easily. 

York  ties  record 

Yeomen  head  coach  Tom  Amott  and 
his  persevering  team  faced  another  loss 
after  being  defeated  by  the  McMaster 
Marauders  24-15  on  Saturday. 

The  sixth  loss  of  six  regular  season 
games  is  a  benchmaric  for  the  team. 
Their  accumulated  streak  of  44  con- 
secutive games  lost  may  earn  them  a 
spot  in  North  American  collegiate  foot- 
ball history. 

York  now  ties  the  NCAA  division  I 
team  record  of  continuous  losses  held 
by  Columbia  University.  The  NCAA 
overall  record  is  held  by  division  Ill's 
MacAlester  College  in  Minnesota. 

Their  final  game  next  week  against 
the  Waterloo  Warriors  may  finally  shat- 
ter their  hex  or  increase  their  tally  of  the 
longest  regular  season  losing  streak  in 
Canadian  football  history. 
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EPSON  Stylus  Ink  Jets 


HIGH  DEFINITION 


The  High  Definition  EPSON  Stylus  ink  )et  printers  are  engineered  with  exclusive 
technology,  proudly  producing  the  finest  output  ever  seen  from  personal  ink  let  printers 

Since  no  other  personal  ink  jets  have  EPSON'S  exclusive  technology,  no  other  personal  ink  lets 
produce  High  Definition  images  as  clear  and  crisp. 
But  we  don't  expect  you  to  take  our  word  for  it  Drop  by  your  Campus  Computer  Purchase  Centre  and 
see  for  yourself.  Look  closely  at  the  print  sample  on  display  Not  only  will  you  be  impressed  with  the 
sharp  output  from  the  Stylus  ink  jet  printer,  but  taking  notice  could  make  you  a  winner! 


Stylus  400 


Siyius  800t 


Stylus  Colour 


Complete!  Drop  into  the  Ballot  Box  at  any  Participating  Campus  Computer  Purchase  Centre 


Win  one  of  these  great  prizes! 

GRAND 
PRIZE 


HOW  TO  WIN: 

1  To  enter,  complete  the  Official  Entry  form  and 
deposit  it  in  the  OHicial  Ballot  Box  located  m  your 
participating  campus  computer  purchase  centre. 

2.  Maxiimm  one  entry  per  week.  Entries  are  valid  only  for  one  weekly  draw.  Mechanical  facsim- 
iles or  reproductions  are  not  acceptable.  For  additional  ballots,  drop  by  your  participating  campus 
computer  purchase  centre  or  fax  your  name  and  complete  address  to  (4161 498-4574. 

3  To  be  eligible  for  a  weekly  draw,  all  entnes  must  be  deposited  in  the  ballot  box  no  later  than 
5:00  p.m  on  the  business  day  preceding  each  draw  date  To  be  eligible  for  the  GRAND  PRIZE 
Draw,  all  entries  must  be  deposited  in  an  official  ballot  box  by  3:00  p.m  on  the  final  day  of  the 
contest:  October  28, 1994 

4  The  contest  begins  August  29, 1994  and  ends  October  28, 1994. 

5  Each  Friday  starting  September  9, 1994  to  October  28, 1994  inclusive,  at  12:00  noon,  a  draw  for  a 
weekly  pnze  of  a  denim  lacket  IMSRP  $150,001  will  take  place  within  each  participating  campus 
computer  purchase  centre,  from  all  eligible  entnes  received. 

6  All  qualifying  weekly  entnes  will  automatically  be  entered  in  the  national  GRAND  PRIZE  draw 
for  an  EPSON  ActionNote  500C  colour  notebook,  to  be  held  on  Friday,  November  18, 1994 


All  Season 
Denim  Club  Jacket 
MSRP  $150.00 


EPSON 
ActionNote 
500C 

I^SRPS2406  00 


Name: 

Address:  

City: 

Postal  Code 


Prov. 

Tel. 


University 

ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION: 

"EPSON'S  exclusive  Stylus  Ink  Jet  Technology  procJuces 

what  type  of  Resolution'" 

Answer  can  De  lound  on  a  laminaieti  pnm  sample  on  display  at  any  partnpaitfig 

Can>ot;s  Computer  Purchase  Centre 


EPSON* 


®  EPSON  and  Stylus  are  registered  trademarks  of  Seiko  Epson  Corp. 
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St.  Mike's  gets 
big  bucl(s 

A  $1.25  million  donation  given  to 
St.Michael's  College  by  the  estate  of 
the  late  Hugh  J.  Meagher  will  help 
the  cash-strapped  college  cope  with 
its  financial  difficulties,  say  college 
officials. 

The  donation  will  be  added  to  the 
college's  endowment  fund,  said 
Richard  Alway,  president  of  St. 
Michael's. 

Alway  attributed  part  of  the  col- 
lege's financial  difficulties  to  the 
recession.  Two  years  ago,  falling  land 
values  forced  the  college  had  to  can- 
cel the  planned  sale  of  its  Bay  Street 
frontage  to  land  developers. 

The  college  is  also  gradually  los- 


varaYv  SHORTS 


ing  a  traditional  source  of  funds  in 
the  foregone  salaries  of  the  college's 
Basilian  Fathers,  who  would  give 
their  salaries  back  to  the  college. 
That  source  of  funding  has  decreased 
substantially  over  the  years  with  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  priests  and 
sisters  as  instructors. 

"We're  in  a  transition  period,  at- 
tempting to  put  our  financing  on  a 
different  basis,"  said  Alway.  "In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Meagher's  [bequest] 
helps  significantly." 

Meagher,  who  graduated  from  the 
college  in  1933,  also  held  a  law  de- 
gree from  Osgoode  Hall,  although  he 
was  not  a  practicing  lawyer.  Alway 
speculated  that  most  of  Meagher's 
capital  came  from  the  sale  of  family 
property  in  the  area  of  the  Ontario 
Science  Centre.  The  reclusive 
Meagher  was  the  last  of  six  siblings, 
none  of  whom  married. 

The  bequest  is  three  quarters  of 
Meagher's  estate.  It  is  the  largest 
bequest  the  college  has  ever  received. 

Helen  Kuk 

Elvis  -  a  new 
beginning 

It  appears  Gareth  Spanglett's  Elvis 
bust  has  been  kidnapped  from  its 
kidnappers. 

A  letter,  signed  by  the  Elvis  Lib- 
eration Front,  was  faxed  to  Spanglett, 
the  Engineering  Society,  and  the 
Varsity  on  Oct.  11. 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Elvis 
Liberation  Front,  liberated  the  King," 
read  the  letter.  "We  are  now  holding 
him  hostage  to  the  highest  bidder. 
We  are  sick  and  tired  of  da  Morons 
from  da  BFC  being  so  sloppy  in  their 
work.  Gareth  you  putz,  where  do  you 
get  off  equating  yourself  to  the  King, 
just  because  you  have  a  cheesy  hair- 
cut doesn't  mean  you  are  on  the  same 
level  as  the  almighty  Elvis." 

The  letter  continues,  stating  the 
ELF's  agenda  to  establish  a  more 
Elvis  positive  society,  and  that  the 
any  resistance  will  be  met  by  really 
bad  Elvis  karaoke. 

Members  of  the  Brute  Force  Com- 
mittee, a  group  that  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  Engineering  Society,  had 
previously  been  claiming  possession 
of  Elvis  since  the  Sept.  11 
kingnapping. 

As  per  instructions,  Spanglett  was 
to  pay  a  ransom  to  the  BFC  on  Oct.  6 
in  return  for  the  King.  After  handing 
over  the  payment  to  a  courier  sent  by 
the  committee  that  afternoon, 
Spanglett  still  did  not  receive  his 
bust  back. 

 CoNAN  Tobias 


A  bending  Bender  member  (see  Varsity  Local  Band  Supple- 
ment). (Marita  Hogeveen) 


Romanians 
stranded  at  U  of  T 


BY  Stagey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

Two  Romanian  students  expecting  to 
study  the  organization  of  Canadian  stu- 
dent government  are  at  U  of  T,  after 
being  stranded  in  Pearson  airport  last 
Friday  with  no  place  to  stay. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  two 
showed  up  at  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  office,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn.  Gareth  Spanglett,  the  council's 
president,  made  emergency  arrange- 
ments for  them  to  stay  at  the  Devon- 
shire House  residence. 

Silviu  Ispas  and  Adrian  lordache  are 
executive  members  of  the  student  coun- 
cil at  the  University  of  Craiova  in  Ro- 
mania. They  were  invited  to  Canada  by 
the  students'  association  of  the  North- 
em  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
Edmonton,  through  a  program  called 
the  Romanian  Student  Democracy 
project.  But  when  they  arrived  in  To- 
ronto, no  one  was  there  to  meet  them  at 
the  airport. 

"We  believed  in  the  [Romanian  Stu- 
dent Democracy]  project,"  said  Ispas, 
president  of  his  student  government. 
"Many  people  back  in  Romania  are 
waiting  for  the  results  [of  this  study.] 


This  is  wliere  your  money  is  going 

Council  slashes  lobbying 
funds,  buys  new  computers 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  for  new  com- 
puters, and  a  40  per  cent  pay  raise  for  a 
key  employee  are  among  the  highlights 
of  the  Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil's 1994-95  budget. 

The  budget,  which  also  has  slashed 
expenses  for  lobbying  to  nothing,  was 
passed  at  the  council's  meeting,  Oct. 
11. 

Council  president  Gareth  Spanglett 
said  he  was  satisfied  that  the  college 
was  being  responsible  with  the  stu- 
dents' money. 

The  budget  passed  without  much 
objection.  Victoria  College  director 
Andrew  Sloan  was  one  of  the  few  direc- 
tors who  voted  against  it.  He  said  the 
$20,000  budgeted  to  replace  seven  of 
the  council's  office  computers  was  ex- 
travagant. He  said  the  council  could  get 
their  computers  for  at  least  $5,000  less. 

"I  just  question  whether  the  comput- 
ers are  needed,"  Sloan  said.  'They're 
used  most  of  the  time  for  just  word 
processing." 

Another  substantial  new  expenditure 
is  a  pay  raise  for  the  council's  executive 
assistant.  Last  year's  assistant.  Jay 
Truchan,  was  paid  an  $18,000  salary. 
The  current  office  holder,  Melanie 
Waring,  is  receiving  $25,000. 

Spanglett  said  the  council  had  exam- 
ined staff  salaries  at  other  universities 
and  decided  $18,000  was  too  low. 

"That,  $25,000,  was  what  we  figured 
was  a  fair  and  equitable  wage." 

The  council  also  decided  to  cut  its 


expenses  for  lobbying  government  and 
the  university  administration  entirely. 
That's  a  substantial  change  from  two 
years  ago,  when  over  $20,000  was  spent 
on  lobbying. 

Spanglett  said  this  didn't  mean  the 
council  thought  lobbying  was  impor- 
tant. He  just  didn't  think  lobbying  for 
such  things  as  reducing  tuition  hikes, 
shouldn't  cost  any  money. 

"What  do  you  spend  money  on?  We're 
going  to  be  doing  some  extensive  lob- 
bying, it's  just  the  cost  of  lobbying  is... 


nothing.  It  doesn't  cost  anything  to  pick 
up  a  phone  and  call." 

The  budget  also  outlines  plans  for 
breaking  even  on  the  SAC  Hangar,  the 
student-run  pub  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Last  year,  budget  figures  show,  the 
bar  ran  nearly  $40,000  in  the  red. 

Recently,  council  members  have  criti- 
cized what  they  see  as  an  unfair  markup 
charged  by  U  of  T  to  supply  the  Hangar 
with  its  liquor.  But  figures  show  that 
last  year,  less  than  half  of  the  deficit 
Please  see  "Financial,"  page  2 


Many  things  depend  on  these  results." 

The  Romanian  Student  Democracy 
project  was  designed  to  help  Romanian 
students  organize  student  action  on  a 
national  scale.  The  organizer  was  last 
year's  student  president  at  NAIT,  Scott 
Johnston. 

The  students'  association  at  NAIT 
issued  an  invitation  on  Aug.  1 1  inviting 
up  to  20  students  to  study  student  gov- 
ernment in  the  fall.  Three  Romanian 
students  accepted  the  invitation  and 
informed  the  Canadian  embassy  in  Bu- 
charest and  the  association  they  would 
be  coming. 

But  the  association  never  got  the 
response  from  the  students,  says  Al 
Morrison,  business  manager  for  the 
council. 

"When  we  sent  the  invitation,  we 
also  enclosed  a  request  that  they  send  us 
the  names  of  the  people  coming.  [But  it] 
never  came,"  said  Morrison. 

The  association  sent  a  fax  on  Aug. 
18,  telling  the  students  they  couldn't  be 
accommodated  because  they  were  too 
busy.  The  students  were  told  to  come  in 
March  or  April. 

"We  sent  them  an  apology  letter  on 
Aug.  18  [telling  them  they  couldn't  be 
accommodated],"  said  Morrison. 

However,  Ispas  and  lordache  say  they 
decided  to  come  anyway.  They  had 
already  paid  a  deposit  on  the  plane 
ticket  and  couldn't  cancel  the  flight  as 
they  would  have  lost  the  deposit,  they 
said. 

All  three  students  were  supposed  to 
meet  Johnston,  who  had  initially  in- 
vited the  students  to  come  to  Canada 
last  spring  when  he  was  visiting  Roma- 
nia. The  third  student,  Mircea  Oltean, 
met  up  with  Johnston  on  Friday  at 
Pearson  airport  and  they  travelled  to- 
gether to  Alberta. 

When  Ispas  and  lordache  got  to  To- 
ronto, they  called  Johnston  in  Alberta, 
who  told  them  he  would  come  back  to 
get  them. 

Ispas  and  lordache  are  still  waiting  to 
hear  from  Johnston. 

The  Red  Deer  College  student  coun- 
cil, which  is  also  involved  in  the  Roma- 
nian project,  has  agreed  to  put  up  Oltean. 

Johnston  was  not  available  for 
coment. 


Anal  penetration  no  longer 
obscene:  Canada  Customs 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

A  recent  change  to  Canada  Customs 
guidelines  removing  anal  penetration 
as  grounds  for  obscenity  is  little  cause 
for  celebration,  say  gay  and  lesbian 
bookstores. 

The  changes  to  the  guidelines  took 
place  Sept.  29,  several  days  before  a 
Charter  of  Rights  challenge  to  the  right 
of  Customs,  to  seize  materials  on  the 
basis  of  obscenity,  got  underway  in  the 
British  Columbia  Supreme  Coiut. 

The  case  against  Canada  Customs, 
brought  by  Vancouver's  Little  Sisters 
Art  and  Book  Emporium  and  the  B.C. 
Civil  Liberties  Association,  also  claim 


Customs  unfairly  discriminates  against 
gay  and  lesbian  material  and  book- 
stores. 

Jim  Deva,  co-owner  of  Little  Sisters, 
says  the  removal  of  anal  penetration 
from  the  guidelines  was  timed  to  give 
Canada  Customs  a  better  case  in  court. 

"It's  quite  clear  that  their  lawyers 
pointed  out  that  it  was  clearly 
homophobic  and  [to]  get  it  out  of  the 
way,"  said  Deva. 

Canada  Customs  says  the  changes 
came  about  because  of  court  cases  over 
the  past  several  years  which  have  rede- 
fined what  obscenity  is. 

But  Customs  officials  don't  deny  that 
the  timing  of  the  changes  was  moti- 
vated by  the  approaching  court  case. 


"We  wanted  to  make  sure  that  our 
counsel  was  in  the  best  possible  [posi- 
tion]," said  Colette  Gentes-Hawn,  a 
spokesperson  for  Canada  Customs. 

According  to  Deva,  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Canada  Customs  is  reprehensi- 
ble. 

"[It's]  a  clear  indication  of  how  devi- 
ous Canada  Customs  is.  We've  been 
fighting  [these  guidelines]  for  years  but 
the  fact  that  [they  change]  two  days 
before  the  court  case  shows  they'll  do 
anything  to  maintain  their  power  over 
censorship,"  said  Deva. 

But  Deva  says  he  does  not  think  the 
move  by  Canada  Customs  will  under- 
mine Little  Sisters'  case. 
Please  see  "Censorship,"  page  2 
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It's  too  bad  she  had  to  wait  50  years  to  get  in. 

Hart  House  turns  75 


Today  marks  the  celebrations  for  the  75ih 
anniversary  of  Hart  House,  given  to  U  of  T  by 
the  Vincent  Massey  foundation  in  1919. 

But  it  wasn' t  until  1 972,  the  year  after  Massey 
died,  that  women  were  finally  admitted  into  U 
of  T's  only  student  centre. 

Over  2,000  students  visit  the  historic  house 
daily. 

To  mark  the  anniversary,  Hart  House  will  be 

giving  away  free  cake  at  noon.  "It's  absolutely 


gigantic,"  said  house  warden  Peter  Turner. 

'The  base  is  8  feet.  It's  only  two  feet  high, 
but  it's  really  wide.  It's  being  done  by  a  com- 
bination carpenter  and  cook." 

Students  will  also  be  able  to  enter  the  draw 
for  a  S4,000  lap  lop  computer.  An  alumni 
dinner,  with  students  from  as  far  back  as  the 
class  of  1932,  will  be  held  this  evening  in  the 
Great  Hall. 

Tanya  Talaga 


Censoring  of  gay  and  lesbian 
boolcstores  may  continue 


Continued  from  page  1 

"We  knew  that  anal  penetration 
was  the  first  to  be  removed,  so 
our  case  didn't  hinge  on  anal 
penetration.  Our  case  is  much 
more  encompassing  than  just 
arguing  the  validity  of  anal  pen- 
etration." 

Despite  the  changes,  Canada 
Customs  will  continue  to  dis- 
criminate against  gay  and  les- 
bian material,  says  E)cva. 

"We  don't  consider  it  in  any 
way  a  victory,"  he  said. 

Toshiya  Kuwabara,  an  em- 
ployee of  Toronto's  Glad  Day 
bookstore,  which  stocks  gay  and 
lesbian  material,  says  Customs 


will  use  other  parts  of  the  guide- 
lines to  stop  material  destined 
for  their  store. 

"Anal  penetration  is  one  ex- 
cuse that  Canada  Customs  can 
use  for  seizing  material.  Now 
that  excuse  is  gone,  they  will  use 
another,"  say  Kuwabara. 

The  arbitrary  nature  by  which 
customs  officials  can  apply  the 
guidelines  compounds  the  prob- 
lem, says  Kuwabara. 

"Everything  at  the  border  is 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
Canada  Customs,"  he  said. 

Genies-Hawn  says,  however, 
that  Canada  Customs,  while  not 
being  arbitrary,  does  have  to 


MEN'S  HAIRSTYLING 


We  are  professional  in  Old  and 
New  Barbering  Techniques 


:  proies 
Barber 

Open  6  days  a  week.  Men  -  Sat,  open  Sat  Sam  -  6pm 

56  Wellesley  St  (  at  Bay  ) 

922-8944 


ELL'S  FACTORY  OUTLET 
398  CoUege  St 

1  1/2  blocks  east  of  BaOmrst 


MODERN  CASUAL 
IVIENS    -4-  WOlVIENS 


exercise  a  degree  of  judgement 
at  the  border. 

"All  law  enforcement  has 
some  sort  of  judgement  at- 
tached," says  Gentcs-Hawn. 

Gentes-Hawn  adds  that  Cus- 
toms docs  not,  nor  will  they, 
discriminate  against  gay  and  les- 
bian material. 

'The  department  makes  every 
attempt  to  be  fair  and  consistent 
and  to  look  at  all  material  in  the 
same  way,"  said  Gentes-Hawn. 

She  said  the  homosexual  com- 
munity only  sees  one  side  of  the 
story  and  is  not  paying  attention 
to  the  fact  that  heterosexual 
material  is  seized  as  well. 

'  SPEED 
READING 

with  better 
compreliension, 
concentration, 
and  retention. 

LAST  FREE 
LESSON: 
lues.  Oct.  25 

5:30pni  to  6:00pm 
256  McCoul  Rm  103 

Course  begins: 
Mon  Oct.  31  6:30pm 

For  more  info  ottend 
free  lesson  or  call 
905-827-1239 

Reoin^mprove^^ 


Literature  promoting  uses 
of  marijuana  now  legal 


BY  Valerie  Hartman 

The  law  that  made  it  illegal  to 
manufacture,  promote,  or  sell 
literature  on  illicit  drug  use  has 
been  deemed  unconstitutional  in 
a  recent  court  decision. 

The  ruling  came  as  a  result  of 
a  lawsuit  launched  by  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws. 

NORML  challenged  section 
462.2  of  the  Criminal  Code  after 
their  offices  were  raided  because 
they  were  distributing  literature 
pertaining  to  the  various  uses  of 
marijuana. 

An  Ontario  court  justice  con- 
cluded in  a  verdict  handed  down 
Oct.  5  that  the  search  and  confis- 
cation of  drug  literature  in  a  raid 
on  NORML  president  Umberto 
lorfida's  house  and  office,  vio- 
lated lorfida's  freedom  of  ex- 
pression guaranteed  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Crown 
will  appeal. 

Alan  Young,  an  Osgoode  Hall 
law  professor  who  has  defended 
marijuana  advocates,  says  sec- 
tion 462.2  as  the  clearest  exam- 
ple of  censorship  he  has  seen  in 
many  years. 

"From  the  outset,  it  was  a 
misguided  effort  by  the  federal 
government  to  bolster  its  war  on 
drugs  by  prohibiting  messages  it 
did  not  approve  of,"  he  said. 

This  ruling  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  said  Young. 

"In  the  future,  if  the  federal 
govemmeni  wants  the  public  to 
believe  something,  they  have  to 
educate  and  not  deprive  them  of 

Financial 
de  Gale's 

Continued  Trom  page  1 

was  due  to  the  markup.  The 
Hangar  would  have  been  over 
$20,000  over  budget,  even  with- 
out paying  U  of  T  the  disputed 
money. 


The  Varsity 
-  where  we 
take  our 

Elvis 
sightings 
seriously. 


Varsity  staff 
meetings  every 
Monday  and 
Thursday  at  5:00, 
44  St.  George  St. 
Everyone  welcome. 
Bring  your  latest 
Elvis  tips. 
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information,"  he  said. 

NORML' s  success  in  chal- 
lenging 462.2  has  opened  the 
door  for  itself  and  other  organi- 
zations to  inform  the  public. 

lorfida  said  he  will  take  full 
advantage  of  the  new  situation. 

"Since  462.2  came  out  I 
couldn't  put  anything  in  the  pa- 
per, not  even  an  ad.  Now  I  can 
and  will." 

Robin  Ellins,  owner  and  op- 
erator of  Toronto's  Friendly 
Stranger  cannabis  culture  and 
awareness  shop,  is  optimistic 
about  the  future  as  well. 

His  store  is  currently  under 
investigation  by  the  Metro  Po- 
lice Morality  Bureau  because 
they  say  that  it  is  breaking  the 
law  under  462.2,  which  made  it 
illegal  to  sell  paraphernalia  or 
literature  that  promotes  the  use 
of  drugs. 

Now  that  the  literature  por- 
tion has  been  overturned,  the 
only  bone  of  contention  con- 
cerns the  shop's  pipe  section. 

However,  the  outcome  of  the 
NORML  case  has  made  Ellins 
confident. 

"If  they  beat  462.2  for  litera- 
ture, then  we  can  do  it  too  when 
it  comes  to  the  other  issue,"  he 
said. 

Ellins  says  it  is  time  for  Cana- 
dians to  stand  up  and  defend 
their  rights. 

"We  have  the  right  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  expression.  Most 
people  let  these  rights  slide  and 
that  is  why  we  have  so  much 
government  control.  We  don't 
need  it,"  said  Ellins. 

Jeff  Pross,  of  the  100%  Hemp 
Company  in  Kingston,  said  that 


the  recent  court  decision  is  a 
ground  breaker. 

On  Aug.  30,  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  confiscated  $5,000 
worth  of  merchandise  from 
Pross's  store.  Among  the  items 
seized  was  literature  on  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  hemp. 

Pross  still  has  not  been  charged 
or  been  contacted  in  the  month 
and  a  half  since  the  incident. 

Due  to  the  recent  ruling,  Pross 
assumes  he  will  get  the  books 
back. 

But  Pross  points  out  that  on  a 
business  level,  the  damage  has 
already  been  done. 

"One  way  or  the  other,  they 
have  put  us  in  a  bad  fmancial 
position.  Our  business  is  threat- 
ened to  go  under." 

According  to  lorfida, 
NORML's  literature  was  to  en- 
courage people  to  voice  their 
opinion  about  another  law,  which 
he  also  considers  unjust. 

NORML's  chief  concern  is 
section  3-1  of  the  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Act,  pertaining  to  personal 
possession. 

"(It]  makes  you  a  criminal  for 
possession  of  a  minute  amount 
of  marijuana,"  said  lorfida. 

Young  agrees  that  marijuana 
should  be  decriminalized. 

"The  evil  to  drug  use  is  medi- 
cal harm  so  we  should  have  a 
regulatory  process  based  on  a 
medical  model  and  not  a  crimi- 
nal law  process  based  on  prohi- 
bition which  can  only  lead  to 
black  markets  and  further 
crime." 

lorfida  has  stated  Canada  does 
not  have  a  war  on  drugs,  only  a 
war  on  the  people  who  use  them. 


Straits  of  Hangar 
fault:  Boudreau 


Andre  Boudreau,  who  man- 
aged the  bar  last  year,  said  the 
loss  was  actually  due  to  coun- 
cil's own  actions.  He  said  the 
main  reason  the  Hangar  went  in 
the  red  last  year  was  the  insist- 
ence of  then  council  president 
Ed  de  Gale  on  closing  the  bar 
altogether  to  protest  the  markups. 
In  effect,  he  says,  the  protest 
over  the  extra  costs  actually  cost 
the  council  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

"He  [de  Gale],  by  shutting  it 
down,  eliminated  the  potential 
to  make  a  profit,"  he  said. 

This  year,  Boudreau' s  replace- 
ment, Michael  McCarthy,  has 
had  his  salary  cut  from  $40,000 
to  $20,000  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  bar  break  even. 

The  budget  also  confirms  that 
the  council  lost  over  $  100,000  in 
bad  investments  in  the  last  year, 
mostly  in  the  council-nm  wheel- 
chair accessibility  fund. 

Council  business  manager 
Janice  Waud-Loper  was  fired  last 
week,  after  the  council  was  in- 
formed of  the  losses. 

A  second  reason  for  Waud- 


Loper' s  dismissal  has  since  be- 
come public.  Waud-Loper,  who 
has  had  no  formal  business  train- 
ing, hired  two  accountants  with 
council  money  to  do  the  books 
for  her,  Spanglett  said. 

One  of  those  accountants  was 
also  dismissed,  earlier  this  year. 
The  other  is  staying  on  until  a 
new  business  manager  can  be 
found,  according  to  Spanglett. 

The  budget  predicts  a  surplus 
of  slightly  over  $70,000,  on  total 
spendable  revenues  of  $730,000. 
There  is  almost  $50,000  exu^  to 
work  with  this  year,  largely  due 
to  the  council's  collaboration 
with  a  long-distance  telephone 
company  advertising  to  students 
through  a  council-run  mail-out. 

The  budget  was  supposed  to 
be  passed  in  late  September,  but 
an  objection  about  the  proce- 
dure made  by  Victoria  College 
director  Jaime  Coelho  forced  the 
council  to  delay  passing  the 
budget  until  after  Thanksgiving. 

Each  of  U  of  T's  30.000  full- 
time  undergraduate  and  profes- 
sional faculty  students  pays  a 
S20  levy  to  the  council. 


SAC  BUDGET:  nSSISAKIMIW? 

Category 

This  year 

1993-94^ 

Salaries 

$263.(MX) 

$291,000 

SAC  Offjce 

138.500 

98,800 

Orientation 

28,200 

32,006 

Promotion 

25,500 

42,400 

Commissions 

88,800 

80.000 

Suburbs 

52.600 

41,000 

Pubs 

1^ 

34,000 

Electkms 

11.000 

15.000 

Other 

53,000 

52,600 

Surplus 

71.000 

0 

Total 

$733,70© 
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Recent  U  of  T  grad  runs  for  mayor 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

Jenny  Friedland,  a  recent  U  of  T 
graduate  who  has  both  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  English  and-  a 
dislike  for  June  Rowlands,  wants 
to  become  mayor  of  Toronto. 

People  need  to  stop  thinking 
so  traditionally  on  voting  and 
what  makes  a  good  politician, 
says  Friedland. 

"I'm  running  because  we  need 
new  blood  and  approaches  to 
problem  solving,"  said 
Friedland,  who  also  operates  an 
information  and  counselling 
booth  on  Queen  Street. 

"People  call  me  the  Queen 
Street  shrink.  I  do  street  level 
counselling.  I  go  down  late  at 
night  and  on  weekends.  People 
sit  down,  give  me  $2,  and  I  help 
them  with  their  problems,"  said 
Friedland. 

"I  hear  everything.  I  find  peo- 
ple trust  me,"  she  said. 

Friedland  says  her  main  point 
of  contention  with  current  mayor 
and  opponent  June  Rowlands  is 
her  lack  of  connection  with  the 
people  of  Toronto. 

"My  biggest  problem  with  her 
is  that  she  doesn't  represent  the 
Toronto  I  live  in  at  all.  She  didn't 
even  live  here  in  the  last  elec- 
tion. She  claims  that  people  on 
the  street  scare  her.  I  would  be 
very  surprised  if  she's  ever  been 
downtown  alone  at  night,"  said 
Friedland. 

"The  prime  motivating  factor 
for  me  [to  run]  was  an  event  that 


occurred  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
when  there  was  talk  of  getting 
the  buskers  off  the  street.  June 
Rowlands  and  her  crew  wanted 
to  clean  up  Yonge  Street,"  said 
Friedland. 

"I  would  consider  what  I  do 
busking  as  well,  and  I  suddenly 
realized  full  force...  how  can  she 
be  mayor  of  Toronto  and  be 
afraid  of  the  people  of  Toronto?" 
said  Friedland. 

Friedland  said  that  she  con- 
siders her  candidacy  to  be  a  grass- 
roots political  movement,  ori- 
ented towards  assisting  poorer 
citizens  and  marginalized 
groups. 

"Grassroot  support  is  mainly 
going  to  come  from  those  who 
are  disillusioned,  that's  a  lot  of 
Torontonians,"  said  Friedland. 

Low  voter  turnout  in  munici- 
pal elections  show  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Toronto  are  fed  up  with 
the  status  quo,  said  Friedland. 

Only  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
citizens  vote  in  municipal  elec- 
tions, and  this  has  a  negative 
effect  on  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
tion, she  said. 

"We  all  know  how  municipal 
politics  works.  [Less  than  half] 
of  the  population  votes.  I  won- 
dered what  would  happen  if 
someone  who  actually  repre- 
sented the  other  half  came  out 
with  a  candidate,"  said  Friedland. 

"I'm  hoping  that  my  constitu- 
ents are  people  who  are  tired  of 
seeing  politicians  who  aren't 
human  beings.  If  you  watched 


that  debate  the  other  night,  they 
[the  mayoral  candidates]  were 
all  just  spouting  off  their  rheto- 
ric," said  Friedland. 

Friedland  defined  her  ap- 
proach to  governing  as  one  that 
would,  "Speak  to  the  people  and 
listen  to  the  people  who  live  in 
this  city,  rather  than  to  big  busi- 
ness." 

However,  she  says  she  does 
not  consider  herself  anti- 
business. 

"I'm  not  against 
business  at  all. 
I'm  well 
aware  that 
Toronto 
needs 
business 
in  order 
to  sur- 
vive. I 
think  To- 
ronto's an 
excellent 

city.  I  don't  think  that  there's 
any  doubt  that  businesses  are 
attracted  to  being  here.  It's  a 
question  of  whether  your  priori- 
ties are  money,  profit,  conven- 
ience, and  things  like  that.  I'd 
like  to  think  that  the  world  can 
do  without  thinking  that  way," 
said  Friedland. 

On  the  problem  of  rising  crime 
in  the  city,  Friedland  says  she 
does  not  advocate  giving  more 
powers  to  the  police  force,  but 
rather  a  universal  restriction  of 
the  ownership  of  firearms. 

"I  would  do  whatever  I  can  to 


get  guns  out  of  Toronto.  There's 
no  need  [for  guns]  whatsoever... 
even  for  law  abiding  citizens. 
Nobody  needs  a  gun  in  Toronto," 
said  Friedland. 

Friedland  says  she  supports 
stricter  penalties  for  people 
caught  committing  crimes  with 
guns,  and  says  she  prefers  a 
policy  of  gun  amnesty  to  that  of 
police  searches. 
Friedland,  if  elected,  says  she 
would  meet  with  gang  lead- 
ers and  others  of  the 
"criminal 
class"  to  dis- 
cuss solutions 
to  crime. 
Friedland  says 
that  she  has  some 
problems  with 
the  police  force, 
and  that  to  solve 
Toronto's 
crime  prob- 
lems, what 
is  needed  is 
more  com- 
mu-  nity  polic- 

ing, not  simply  putting  more 
cops  on  the  streets. 

"If  the  police  themselves  have 
an  actual  interest  in  the  zones 
they  are  policing,  the  situation 
becomes  much  different.  I  think 
that  there  are  more  ways  to  solve 
the  problem  of  crime  than  to  put 
more  police  on  the  street,"  she 
said. 

Other  elements  of  the 
Friedland  platform  include:  de- 
creasing the  amount  of  traffic  in 


The  Queen  Street  shrink. 

the  downtown  core;  pulling  the 
city  of  Toronto  out  of  Metro,  so 
as  to  gain  more  negotiating 
power  with  the  province  regard- 
ing funding  for  the  TTC;  a  re- 
duced student  rate  for  TTC  rid- 
ers; creating  more  flexible  drink- 
ing hours;  raising  funding  for 
artistic  endeavors;  preservation 
of  heritage  buildings  from  de- 
velopment; reviewing  the  fund- 
ing for  education;  and,  perhaps 
most  controversially,  lobbying 
the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments for  the  legalization  of 
prostitution  and  marijuana,  with 
a  view  towards  reducing  the 
criminal  element  in  these  areas. 
Friedland  says  that  the  elitism 
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of  the  election  process  is  per- 
petuated by  the  media's  role  in 
shaping  perceptions  of  candi- 
dates. 

"It's  automatically  assumed 
that  unless  you  are  a  politician, 
and  unless  you  already  have 
power  behind  you,  then  that's 
the  only  thing  that  legitimizes 
you  as  a  candidate.  That's  one  of 
the  things  I'm  disagreeing  with 
fundamentally  as  a  candidate," 
she  said. 

Today,  Friedland  will  launch 
the  official  start  of  her  campaign 
at  5:00  at  Queen  and  Spadina, 
complete  with  artists  and  musi- 
cians, in  order  to  draw  media 
attention  for  her  campaign. 


Controversial  paper  back  in  circulation  -  without  its  teeth 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

Queen's  University's  controver- 
sial paper.  Surface,  is  back  in 
business. 

The  paper,  which  got  a  repu- 
tation for  its  exu^eme  feminist, 
anti-racist,  and  anti-homophobic 
views,  got  its  student  funding 
restored  this  year. 

The  $2  per  student  levy  to 


support  the  monthly  periodica] 
was  reinstated  with  an  optional 
refund  policy.  Any  students  who 
feel  the  paper  does  not  represent 
their  views  may  apply  to  have 
their  contribution  refunded. 

Over  2,600  of  Queen's  7,000 
full-time  undergraduates  applied 
to  get  their  money  back,  accord- 
ing to  Jane  Shantz,  the  vice- 
president  of  university  affairs 
on  Queen's  student  council. 


Mag  wants  straight 
dope  on  zany  rituals 
and  janitor  Fred 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  In  an  effort  to  add  student  voices  to  its  annual 
survey  of  Canadian  universities,  Maclean's  magazine  has  contacted 
student  newspapers  across  Canada  for  information. 

At  the  end  of  September,  the  magazine  sent  a  fax  to  5 1  student 
papers  across  the  counU7,  asking  for  input  from  student  journalists 
"familiar  with  the  buzz  on  campus"  to  "add  colour  and  student  input 
as  a  foil  to  our  numerical  listings." 

In  the  fax,  survey  co-ordinators  asked  student  journalists  for  a 
variety  of  information,  including  10  things  that  make  their  univer- 
sity great  and  10  things  that  don't,  the  scoop  on  "any  particular  fads 
sweeping  the  campus,"  and  any  "zany  rituals." 

"Maybe  you  want  to  include  a  class  held  by  a  particular  professor 
that  everyone  wants  to  get  into.  Or  a  prominent  campus  personality 
like  Fred  the  Janitor  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  students  feel 
welcome  or  Milly  the  cafeteria  woman  who  knows  everybody's 
name..."  read  the  fax. 

Some  student  journalists  doubt  that  Maclean's  new  approach  will 
add  to  the  survey's  effectiveness. 

"Maclean's  is  so  out  of  touch,"  said  Seamus  Heffeman,  co-editor 
of  the  Muse  at  Memorial  University  in  St.  John's. 

"I  don't  think  Maclean's  has  a  lot  of  credibility  with  universities 
and  students  in  particular,"  Heffeman  said. 

Ingrid  Hein,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Link  at  Concordia  University 
in  Montreal,  said  the  new  survey  is  another  example  of  the  horrible 
research  methods  Maclean's  uses. 

Getting  a  student  journalist's  perspective  on  a  university  is  still 
limited,  she  said. 

"It's  one  voice  within  a  whole  university." 

But  Scott  Steele,  the  associate  editor  at  Maclean's  co-ordinating 
the  student  perspective  part  of  the  survey,  said  the  magazine  is  not 
looking  for  earth-shattering  statistics,  but  merely  information  that  is 
fun. 

Other  student  papers  welcomed  the  idea  of  adding  a  student 
perspective  to  the  survey. 


But  Shantz  insists  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  rejection  of  Sur- 
face in  particular. 

"Our  opt-outs  are  quite  high 
normally.  A  lot  of  students  will 
come  in  to  the  office  and  opt  out 
of  everything  instead  of  being 
selective,"  said  Shantz. 

The  newest  issue  of  Surface  is 
substantially  different  from  pre- 
vious years'.  The  controversy 
surrounding  the  paper  suipped 
the  paper  of  most  of  its  staff  and 
its  sharp  edge,  said  Lori 
Thorlakson,  the  news  editor  of 


Queens'  official  student  paper. 
The  Journal.  The  newest  version 
of  Surface  is  extremely  watered 
down,  she  said. 

Thorlakson  said  there  was 
some  question  whether  Surface 
had  enough  contributors  to  con- 
tinue. 

"The  editors  right  now  are 
worried  that  everyone  has  given 
up  on  the  paper  before  it's  even 
started  and  they  won't  get  their 
contributor  base  back." 

Sean  Purdy,  a  Queen's  his- 
tory instructor  and  member  of 


the  International  Socialists, 
agrees. 

"The  problem  with  Surface 
now  is  that  it's  become  so  in- 
nocuous. I  don't  think  anybody's 
going  to  read  it,"  he  said. 

The  paper  lost  its  permanent 
funding  last  year  due  to  com- 
plaints about  its  content.  In  par- 
ticular, complaints  were  made 
about  an  article  tilled,  "How  To 
Make  Love  To  A  While  Boy," 
which  described  sexual  tortures 
to  be  applied  to  a  heterosexual 
white  male  in  vivid  detail,  and  a 


cartoon  with  the  caption,  "you 
can't  rape  a  .38." 

"They  provide  a  forum  for 
alternative  view  points,  views 
which  wouldn't  be  expressed 
otherwise,"  Thorlakson  said. 

Purdy  said  opposition  to  the 
paper  came  largely  from  "small- 
c"  conservatives  on  campus. 

The  Kingston  police  investi- 
gated the  paper  last  year  after 
the  white  supremacist  group  the 
Heritage  Front  claimed  it  was 
inciting  hate,  but  no  charges  were 
laid. 
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Censorship  and  the  courts 


It  could  be  argued  that  the  two  greatest  wastes 
of  law  enforcement  officers'  and  the  court 
system's  time  these  days  are  the  persecution  of 
gay  bookstores,  and  the  oppression  of  mari- 
juana advocates. 

These  are  recent  additions  to  the  list  of  bad 
things  to  do,  made  on  the  advice  of  censorious 
cops  and  tolerated  by  oddly  short-sighted  gov- 
ernments. It  was  the  Mulroney  government  in 
Ottawa  that  amended  the  Criminal  Code  to 
outlaw  the  dissemination  of  any  information 
that  encouraged  the  use  of  weed.  And  since  the 
R.  V.  Butler  decision,  which  rewrote  Canada's 
obscenity  laws,  Canada  Customs  has  engaged 
in  harsher  and  harsher  persecution  of  Canadian 
bookstores  that  sell  gay  pom. 

Fortunately,  it  appears  that  the  courts  are 
weighing  in  on  the  side  of  free  speech  these 
days.  An  Ontario  court  recently  overturned  the 
section  of  the  law  that  criminalizes  the  posses- 
sion of  marijuana  literature. 

Likewise,  a  B.C.  court  seems  likely  to  give 
Customs  a  slap  on  the  wrist  about  its  harass- 
ment of  Vancouver's  Little  Sisters  bookstore. 
(So  certain  were  Customs  officials  that  they 
were  going  to  lose,  they  softened  their  restric- 
tions on  pornography  only  days  before  the  case 
opened.) 

Like  the  Langer  court  in  Toronto — which 
seems  ready  to  strike  down  another  silly  law, 
that  demanding  the  destruction  of  artistic  rep- 
resentations of  pedophilia — these  courts  are 
strongly  asserting  Canada's  Charter-ensured 
protection  of  free  speech  and  expression. 

Of  these  decisions,  the  marijuana  decision  is 


probably  the  most  significant.  Canadian  law 
enforcement  is  currently  engaged  in  a  huge, 
costly  drug  war  of  its  own  making:  some  statis- 
tics say  that  65  per  cent  of  all  criminal  charges 
relate  to  marijuana  possession,  an  offense  that 
almost  no  one  takes  seriously.  Hell,  even  Kim 
Campbell  admitted  freely  to  breaking  that  par- 
ticular law,  while  still  insisting  it  was  a  good 
statute  to  keep  on  the  books. 

That  attitude,  we're  afraid,  is  typical.  The 
fact  that  our  police  are  busy  prosecuting  people 
for  something  even  Prime  Ministers  do  is  an 
indication  that  perhaps  we  should  examine 
moving  towards  decriminalization  in  that  area. 
Certainly,  we  should  resist  the  situation  in  the 
U.S.,  where  marijuana  users  are  often  punished 
more  severely  than  car  thieves. 

That  debate,  unfortunately,  was  made  ex- 
tremely difficult  by  a  law  that  prevented  all 
hemp  advocacy  whatsoever.  Now  that  that  has 
been  thrown  out,  it  might  be  possible  for  groups 
like  NORML  to  encourage  an  open  debate  on 
this  subject. 

As  far  as  Customs  oppression  goes,  that's 
not  stifling  a  debate;  it's  interfering  with  a 
lifestyle  choice.  And  the  Customs  net  is  very 
wide:  it  has  repeatedly  interfered  with  deliver- 
ies on  non-pornographic  books  to  university 
bookstores,  for  instance,  because  they  come 
from  the  same  shipping  agent  who  serves  a  gay 
pom  store. 

A  law  that  discourages  dissent;  border  offi- 
cials that  seize  textbooks;  that  is  the  precipice 
we  appear  to  be  edging  away  from.  The  sooner 
the  better. 


Not  a  speech  code 


This  university  finally  seems  to  be  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  longest,  most  acrimonious  debates  in 
its  history:  our  own  version  of  the  famous 
"speech  code"  debate. 

A  proposal  is  coming  up  before  Governing 
Council  in  the  next  few  months,  to  amend  the 
Code  of  Student  Conduct  to  create  two  new 
offenses:  harassment,  and  stalking.  Seen  as  a 
good  idea  by  just  about  everybody,  these  will 
allow  the  university  to  take  action  in  the  case  of 
students  who  are  engaging  in  behaviour  that 
clearly  detracts  from  other  people's  leaming 
environment. 

Back  in  1988,  long  before  education  minister 
Dave  Cooke  floated  his  bizarre  demand  for 
"Zero  Tolerance"  of  discrimination  in  univer- 
sities, U  of  T  was  wrestling  with  its  own  version 
of  the  debate  on  exactly  how  far  this  "university 
as  a  place  for  free  speech"  stuff  goes.  What, 
they  asked,  is  unacceptable  speech? 

Originally,  GC  tried  to  find  a  definition  of 
unacceptable  speech  that  could  include  all  mem- 


bers of  the  U  of  T  community.  But  the  faculty 
freaked  out,  alarmed  by  stories  they  were  hear- 
ing from  the  States  of  professors  sanctioned  for 
innocuous  classroom  remarks,  a  la  Oleanna. 

After  several  years  of  faculty  stonewalling, 
the  administration  has  basically  given  up.  It 
now  feels  students  are  the  only  real  group  that's 
underregulated  in  this  regard  (or  perhaps  the 
only  one  they  can  actually  push  around).  Hence 
the  changes  to  the  student  conduct  code,  which 
prevent  determined  harassment  of  individuals 
based  on  their  race  or  other  such  characteristic, 
and  persistent  attempts  to  annoy  or  follow 
people. 

We  guess  we'll  buy  that.  The  proposed  rules, 
which  really  only  prohibit  things  that  are  ille- 
gal in  this  province  anyway,  are  so  tightly 
drawn  that  only  a  serious  racist  or  a  total  boor 
could  possibly  fall  afoul  of  them. 

Discouraging  students  from  hate  speech  or 
stalking  seems  like  a  good  step.  Now,  if  only 
we  could  do  something  about  that  faculty... 
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ALCOHOL  NO  DEFENSE  FOR  RAPE 


As  a  woman  who  walks  past 
hundreds  of  drunk  university 
men  every  week  as  they  spill  out 
onto  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
Brunswick  House,  the  recent 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  potential 
use  of  drunkenness  as  a  defense 
in  rape  cases  scares  me. 

Last  week,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  sent  the  case  alleging 
a  72-year  old  man  of  raping  an 
elderly  and  disabled  woman  back 
for  another  uial.  The  man  was 
drunk  but  was  able  to  sexually 
assault  the  woman.  He  had  the 
level  of  alcohol  in  his  blood  that 
would  have  put  most  people  in  a 
coma,  or  in  the  morgue. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court 
seems  far  away  from  our  rather 
cloistered  university,  the  issue 
affects  us  here  quite  dramati- 
cally. Various  bodies  deal  con- 
stantly with  the  tragic  results  of 
mixing  alcohol  with  the  young 


hormones  just  broken  out  of  the 
straight-jacket  of  family  life. 
And  it  seems  fairly  clear  that 
alcohol  and  sexual  assault  on 
this  campus  suffer  from  co- 
occurence. 

Universities  are  in  a  precari- 


Stacey 
Young 


ous  position  on  this  issue.  Be- 
cause the  university  communi- 
ties do  not  have  penal  bodies 
that  make  legally  binding  deci- 
sions, they  must  face  the  results 
of  alcohol  consumption  and 
sexual  assault  constantly. 

But  it's  important  to  note  the 
significance  does  not  lie  in  the 
quality  of 'the  legal  precedent 
because  none  has  been  set.  It  is 
significant  because  of  the  atti- 
tudes and  misconceptions  that 


may  result. 

The  Supreme  Court  majority 
rule  declared  this  case  was  to 
return  to  the  Ontario  circuit  on 
one  basis:  the  original  judgehear- 
ing  the  case  did  not  inform  the 
jury  that  the  automaton  defense 
could  have  been  used. 

Therefore,  there  has  been  no 
legal  precedent  set.  What  is  at 
stake  is  the  message  this  turn  of 
events  conveys  to  men  consider- 
ing alcohol  consumption  and 
their  culpability  in  cases  of 
sexual  assault. 

That  doesn't  mean  there  isn't 
the  need  for  a  precedent  of  an- 
other kind.  Thousands  of  inci- 
dents of  wife  abuse  and  sexual 
assault  never  make  it  to  court. 
Sexual  assault  is  a  criminal  of- 
fence. Being  drunk  does  not 
make  it  defensible.  But  let's  wait 
until  the  results  of  the  second 
round  in  the  provincial  courts 
until  we  start  jerking  our  knees. 


BACKTALKfet^er^'  to  the  editor 


Opus  Dei  is  a 
cult 


Fernando  Mignone's  letter  to  the 
Varsity  ("Opus  Dei  not  a  cult," 
Oct.  6)  was  very  deceiving. 

Opus  Dei's  relationship  with 
the  Catholic  Church  is  not  as 
dandy  as  Mignone  asserts.  Opus 
Dei  only  received  the  status  it 
has  now  due  to  the  political  clout 
of  many  members  in  the  Church 
and  only  after  tremendous  "bar- 
gaining," to  put  it  mildly.  Speak- 
ing as  a  representative  of  cult 
educators,  I  am  not  concerned 
with  a  group's  beliefs;  you  can 
worship  kiwi  fruit  for  all  I  care. 

Furthermore,  I  don't  care  that 
Opus  Dei  espouses  backward 
beliefs  (e.g.  your  founder  wrote: 
"Women  needn't  be  scholars; 
it's  enough  for  them  to  be  pru- 
dent." Maxim  946  of  Camino). 

I  don't  even  care  that  Opus 
Dei  has  been  accused  of  having 
lies  with  the  oppressive  military 
regime  of  Pinochet  in  Chile  and 
being  involved  in  ousting  the 
former  regime  with  money  from 
the  C\A. 

But  consider  Maxim  643:  "Be 
slow  to  reveal  the  intimate  de- 
tails of  your  aposiolate."  Ex- 
actly what  are  those  details,  Mr. 
Mignone? 

The  fact  is,  for  many  years 
Opus  Dei  has  subtly  coerced  and 
manipulated  young  people.  Your 
organization  has  a  long  record  of 


deceit  and  mind  abuse. 

One  of  your  priests,  Andrew 
Byrne,  told  a  British  reporter: 
"In  some  cases  when  a  young- 
ster says  he  wants  to  join  we  do 
advise  them  not  to  tell  their  par- 
ents. This  is  because  the  parents 
do  not  understand  us."  Or  is  it 
because  they  understand  too 
well,  Mr.  Mignone? 

Your  organization  has  pres- 
sured members  to  donate  time 
and  money,  and  has  su-ongly  dis- 
couraged them  from  leaving.  Do 
you  realize  just  how  similar  those 
strategies  are  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  to  the  Moonies? 

156  St.  George  St.,  your  new 
men's  residence,  was  purchased 
by  the  Wellspring  Cultural  Foun- 
dation and  was  named 
Eraescliffe  College.  Why  all  the 
front  names,  Mr.  Mignone?  Why 
don't  you  just  use  Opus  Dei? 
So  much  to  criticize,  so  little 
space... 

Rob  Attaran 

Ontario  College  &  University 
Cult  Awareness  Network 

Column 
reader- 
friendly 

In  response  to  the  Gender  Issues 
column  on  Oct.  1 1  ("Women 
don't  have  lime  for  man-bash- 
ing"). I  would  like  to  thank 


Krisline  Mailland  for  her  reader- 
friendly  comments  on  man-bash- 
ing anitudes.  I  think  that  what 
Krisline  expressed  was  what 
many  "middle  class  heterosexual 
feminists"  are  hesitant  to  say. 
Regardless  of  a  woman's  class, 
race,  sexual  preference,  racial 
attitude  or  militant  view,  we 
should  not  be  spending  valuable 
lime  man-bashing.  What  we 
should  be  doing  is  furthering 
and  bettering  themselves  in  a 
"patriarchal  society"  that  is  tra- 
ditionally dominated  by  men. 
Thanks  again,  Krisline,  for  en- 
lightening us  in  an  amusing,  yet 
thought-provoking  way. 

Janelle  Weiss 
Women's  Issues  Officer 
SAC 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  Identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
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Are  Eli  Langer's  paintings  art? 


BY  ROXANA 
SULTAN 

Last  December,  the  work  of  Eli 
Langer  was  seized  by  police  from 
the  Mercer  Union  gallery.  Al- 
most immediately,  a  wave  of 
outrage  erupted  from  within  the 
arts  community,  as  well  as  from 
proponents  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression who  saw  it  as  a  threat  to 
artistic  autonomy. 

Essentially  the  debate  stem- 
ming from  the  police  crackdown 


was  whether  or  not  Langer's  art, 
depicting  children  engaged  in 
various  sex  acts,  was  porno- 
graphic. Also  at  stake  was  art- 
ists' freedom  to  depict  what  some 
people  find  offensive. 

From  the  artistic  point  of  view, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  avoid  such 
topics;  after  all,  one  of  the  basic 
goals  of  art  is  to  provoke  thought 
and  reaction.  However,  there  is 
a  more  important  issue  here  than 
the  simple  distinction  between 
art  and  obscenity. 

By  portraying  the  horrific 


abuse  of  children  in  his  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  Langer  only 
succeeds  in  bringing  more  atten- 
tion to  an  already  upsetting  fact: 
the  existence  of  pedophilia.  His 
work  offers  no  cures,  no  help,  no 
difference.  It  just  reminds  us 
once  again  that  such  sickening 
behaviour  exists. 

As  far  as  artistic  merit  goes, 
there  is  nothing  pleasing  to  the 
eye  in  these  drawings  and  paint- 
ings. One  cannot  ignore  the  ac- 
tual depictions  themselves  and 
discuss  colour  and  form.  It  seems 


evident  that  the  only  purpose  of 
this  work  is  to  upset  and  con- 
front. Clearly,  it  has  succeeded 
in  this  goal;  the  police  seizure 
demonstrated  that  quite  nicely. 

The  question  here  is  "why?" 
Why  should  a  gallery  display  art 
which  does  not  bring  any  new 
issue  to  light,  does  not  serve  any 
aesthetic  purpose  and  only  pro- 
vokes the  reaction  of  disgust? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  that  if  it 
is  not  displayed,  this  is  called 
censorship. 

With  respect  to  censorship. 


Oleanna  highlights  political 
correctness  as  next  big  threat 


BY  LOUIS  MACPHERSON 

Last  week,  my  partner  and  I  saw  the  Canadian  Stage  Company's 
production  of  David  Mamet's  play,  Oleanna.  We  were  chilled  to  the 
bone.  We  see  approximately  40  plays  a  year,  and  never  have  we  been 
so  emotionally  stirred  as  we  were  at  the  end  of  this  play.  Apparently 
we  were  not  alone. 

Mamet's  play  is  a  brilliantly  written  and  scathing  attack  on  the 
insidiousness  of  political  correctness  and  militant  feminism.  The 
first  act  chronicles  what  appears  to  be  the  frustrations  of  a  young 
female  university  student  trying  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  particular 
course.  In  the  second  act,  it  dovetails  into  a  subliminal  and  eventu- 
ally overt  manipulation  of  the  sincere  intentions  of  a  victimized 
male  professor.  The  professor's  evisceration  is  achieved  with  a 
remarkable  economy  of  dialogue. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Mamet's  style,  his  plays 
are  deliciously  articulate  and  yet  paradoxically  provocative.  Clearly, 
Mamet  reviles  any  notion  of  what  is  politically  correct  and  fears  and 
loathes  the  militancy  of  neo-Nazi  right-wing  conservative  groups. 
One  need  look  no  further  than  the  ambush  and  murder  of  pro-choice 
doctors  by  right-to-life  groups  in  the  United  States  to  get  his  point. 

But  if  I  interpret  Mamet's  work  correctly,  the  paradox  is  this:  he 
is  not  writing  to  provoke  and  prick  the  censorial  mentality  of  these 
groups.  Rather  bis  aim  is  to  provoke  and  alert  the  reasonable  and 
objective  majority,  you  and  I,  who  value  above  all,  freedom  of 
expression  and  thought. 


Militant  feminists,  or  "feminazis,"  as  one  individual  coined  the 
phrase,  and  vitriolic  mandarins  of  political  correctness  would  have 
the  masses  believe  that  everyday  life  is  untenable  without  a  suffo- 
cating web  of  complex  rules,  regulations,  and  safety  nets  at  every 
turn.  They  would  have  you  believe  humanity's  dearest  longings,  that 
of  loving  and  physical  closeness,  are  fraught  with  ambiguity, 
perversity  and  ulterior  motives. 

They  would  have  you  believe  they  and  they  alone,  have  all  the 
solutions  for  what  ails  society.  They  would  have  you  believe  that  you 
are  morally  deficient  if  your  hormones  prevail  upon  you  for  an 
erection  or  erect  nipples  when  you  become  attracted  to  others. 

Adolescence  becomes  sinful.  Nature  itself  becomes  subjected  to 
revisionist  theory.  Chivalry  becomes  an  indictable  offense.  Our 
vocabulary  has  to  be  sent  to  the  scrap  heap  for  ethical  cleansing.  And 
finally,  outlaw  our  dreams  and  reprogram  our  minds  with  a  universal 
paradigm  —  one  that  induces  vapid,  blind  indifference. 

Political  correctness  categorizes  us  all.  We  are  all  in  a  minority. 
Thus,  we  are  all  vulnerable.  Life  is  a  billion  dichotomies  rooted  in 
nature,  yet  there  are  those  who  claim  to  be  omnipotent  about  what 
makes  mankind,  pardon  me,  personkind,  defective,  deficient  and 
dysfunctional. 

There  is  a  stirring  in  the  land.  Will  the  21st  century  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  McCarthyism  or  Nazism?  The  pendulum  is  dangerously  close 
to  tipping  too  far  to  the  right.  Scared,  Mr.  Mamet,  sir?  You  bet  I  was! 

Louis  MacPherson  is  a  fourth-year  political  science  student.. 
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one  cannot  simply  dismiss  it  as 
an  evil,  1984-ish  attempt  by  the 
government  to  control  what  we 
can  and  cannot  see.  Rather,  it 
should  be  viewed  as  a  vehicle 
through  which  public  opinion  is 
expressed,  not  repressed.  In  this 
case,  the  public  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  view  the  art,  com- 
plaints were  lodged  and  now  the 
courts  will  attempt  to  assess  those 
complaints. 

The  arts  community  should 
not  see  this  as  an  assault  on  their 
rights  and  freedom;  they  are,  in 
essence,  slaves  to  their  public. 
That  is  to  say,  art  isn't  art  until 
people  say  it  is.  The  artist  is  free 
to  draw  whatever  he  or  she 
pleases  but  what  should  or  should 
not  be  placed  in  public  view  is 
the  choice  of  the  public. 

Child  sexual  assault  is  a  hor- 
ror above  all  other  horrors.  The 
child  is  purity  and  innocence 
incarnate.  For  any  adult  to  mis- 
use their  authority  over  a  child 
and  to  steal  that  innocence  is  a 
crime  beyond  any  human  pun- 
ishment. For  an  artist  to  portray 


such  torture  is  to  make  the  real- 
ity even  more  apparent.  This  is 
unnecessary. 

Langer's  work  cannot  be 
qualitatively  described  as  ob- 
scene, nor  can  it  be  considered 
simple  art.  It  is  the  exploitation 
of  "victims'"  pain  in  the  name  of 
art.  The  work  does  nothing  to 
condemn  pedophilia,  nor  to  curt) 
it. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  is 
the  artist's  responsibility;  but  in 
assessing  the  value  of  these 
works,  it  is  an  issue  nonetheless. 

Should  Eli  Langer's  art  be  put 
back  on  display  in  the  gallery? 
That  is  for  all  of  us  to  decide 
collectively.  True,  some  of  the 
greatest  paintings  of  our  time 
have  depicted  unpleasant,  up- 
setting issues,  but  when  it  comes 
to  something  as  intensely  evil  as 
child  sexual  abuse,  we  must  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  calling  it 
"art." 

Roxana  Sultan  is  a  second-year 
student  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 
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McMaster  professor  co-wins  Nobel  prize 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
\ars\ty  Staff 

A  retired  McMaster  University 
physics  professor  has  become 
Canada's  newest  Nobel  laure- 
ate. 

Last  Wednesday,  physicist 
Bertram  Brockhouse  became  the 
fourteenth  Canadian  to  be 
awarded  the  prize,  which  he 
shares  with  American  Clifford 
Shull  for  their  individual  contri- 
butions to  the  field  of  condensed 
matter  physics  some  40  years 
ago. 

Brockhouse  said  he  did  not 
know  he  had  been  nominated  for 
the  $1.4  million  prize  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  was  shocked 
when  he  received  the  early  morn- 
ing call  on  his  answering  ma- 
chine. 

"It  was  a  great  surprise," 
Brockhouse  said.  "I  had  to  listen 
to  the  answering  machine  twice." 

Brockhouse  and  Shull  were 
awarded  the  prize  for  their  work 
in  the  1940s  and  1950s  on  the 
nature  and  strength  of  atomic 
forces  that  hold  solids  and  liq- 
uids together. 

In  their  specification  of 
grounds  for  awarding  the  prize, 
members  of  the  academy  said 
the  two  stood  out  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of 
the  field  of  condensed  matter 
physics. 

'This  important  field  and  its 
key  contributors  have  not  yet 
been  recognized  by  the  Nobel 
committee.  We  believe  such  a 


prize  is  long  overdue,"  they 
stated. 

"It  is  not  so  much  for  a  par- 
ticular contribution  we  won,  but 
for  our  contribution  over  10  or 
1 5  years  in  developing  this  field," 
Brockhouse  said.  "We  were  foci 
in  the  development  of  the  field." 

Although  they  never  worked 
together,  Brockhouse  said  the 
two  worked  "in  a  parallel  way," 
conducting  research  using  neu- 
tron beam  bombardments  on 
solid  materials  to  determine  the 
position  of  atoms  and  strength 
of  the  forces  binding  them  to- 
gether. 

Brockhouse's  greatest  contri- 
bution to  the  field  was  his  work 
in  the  development  of  the  neu- 
tron triple  axis  spectrometer,  a 
device  that  allows  researchers  to 
view  and  map  the  movement  of 
atoms  in  the  three-dimensional 
structures  formed  in  solids  and 
liquids. 

U  ofT  physics  professor Thom 
Mason  said  Brockhouse  con- 
ducted some  of  the  first  experi- 
ments to  bring  a  new  understand- 
ing to  the  nature  of  atoms  in 
solids,  providing  some  knowl- 
edge fundamental  in  the  field  of 
condensed  matter  physics. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like  not  know- 
ing what  he  discovered,"  he  said. 

Mason  said  the  work  done  by 
Brockhouse  and  Shull  developed 
an  entirely  new  field  of  study  as 
well  as  techniques  that  now  ex- 
tend into  such  areas  as  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  chemi- 
cal engineering. 


"Spectrometers  of  the  type 
[developed  by  Brockhouse]  are 
now  installed  in  labs  all  over  the 
world,"  he  said.  "It  is  really  an 
essential  tool  for  the  study  of 
materials." 

Mason  said  the  work  done  by 
Brockhouse  and  Shull  has  had 
far-reaching  effects  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  physics  using  neu- 
trons, even  today. 

"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
research  is  done  using  techniques 
developed  by  one  of  the  two,"  he 
said. 


After  being  awarded  his  PhD 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
1950,  Brockhouse  accepted  a  job 
at  the  Atomic  Energy  Project  of 
the  National  Research  Council 
of  Canada  in  Chalk  River,  which 
at  the  time  operated  one  of  the 
highest  powered  neutron  sources 
in  the  worid.  allowing  him  to 
develop  the  spectrometer. 

"It  was  a  bit  of  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time," 
Brockhouse  said. 

Brockhouse  said  he  was  aware 
the  research  he  was  conducting 


in  the  1950s  could  be  of  impor- 
tance to  the  burgeoning  field  of 
study. 

"We  appreciated  this  would 
be  a  developing  field  in  physics 
and  chemistry,"  he  said.  "The 
possible  experiments  you  can 
carry  out  in  this  field  are  enor- 
mous." 

Mason  said  Brockhouse  and 
Shuir  s  win  could  provide  a  boost 
toresearch  in  this  field  in  Canada. 
Aging  facilities,  such  as  the  one 
utilized  by  Brockhouse  at  Chalk 
River,  are  ncaring  the  end  of 


their  useful  hves  and  a  surge  of 
outside  interest  as  a  result  of  the 
Nobel  prize  could  help,  he  said. 

The  win,  the  second  Nobel 
prize  awarded  to  a  Canadian  in 
the  past  two  years,  is  also  a  great 
testament  to  the  important  sci- 
entific work  that  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  Canada,  Mason  said. 

"There  are  few  examples  of 
outstanding  Canadian  research 
that  have  been  recognized,"  he 
said.  "This  is  one  field  Canada 
has  always  been  su-ong  in,  partly 
because  of  Brockhouse." 


Symposium  questions  role  of  genetics 


BY  Vincent  Lam 

Advances  in  genetic  and  reproductive  technologies  are  redefining 
our  notions  of  human  worth  and  identity,  according  to  speakers  at  a 
genetics  symposium  at  U  of  T  last  week. 

"We  have  to  think  about  the  role  of  science  in  society,  and  more 
particularly,  of  genetics  in  society,"  said  U  of  T  geneticist  Ellen 
Larsen. 

The  Oct.  1 1  Genetics  and  Society  Symposium,  organized  by  the 
Molecular  Genetics  and  Biology  Students'  Union,  drew  lecturers 
from  local  hospitals,  research  laboratories,  and  bioethics  institutes. 

Mary  Rouscll,  a  bioclhicist  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  said 
there  are  many  questions  about  some  of  the  clinical  implications  of 
genetics,  especially  pre-natal  screening  for  genetic  defects. 

"What  are  the  ethical  issues  entailed  in  genetic  screening  for 
carrier  status?"  she  asked.  "What  role,  if  any,  should  this  have  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care?" 

Rousell  also  questioned  the  implications  of  how  health  care 
should  employ  prenatal  screening  for  sex  determination. 

Diane  Cox,  a  researcher  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  said  one 
of  the  dangers  of  acquiring  genetic  information  on  medical  patients 
is  that  it  creates  an  opportunity  for  discrimination  by  employers  and 
insurers. 

Many  panelists  noted  that  science,  especially  in  the  area  of 


genetics,  is  an  uncertain  field. 

"Do  we  really  understand  the  relationship  between  genes  and  the 
so-called  undesirable  characteristics?"  asked  Rousell. 

Because  scientific  research  is  often  undertaken  without  an  idea  of 
what  the  result  will  be.  ethical  concerns  can  often  be  slow  to  caich 
up,  Larsen  said.  The  discovery  of  DNA  as  genetic  material  and  the 
discovery  of  restriction  endonuclei,  a  basic  tool  of  modem  genetics, 
were  completely  serendiprtous  and  unprcdicted.  she  said. 

Despite  the  wider  importance  of  the  topic,  organizers  of  the  event 
were  disappointed  with  the  low  turnout.  Most  lectures  had  an 
audience  of  about  20.  while  the  panel  discussion  attracted  only  ten 
people. 

"I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  more  people,"  said  Sara  Sarkar, 
an  organizxr  of  the  symposium. 

All  of  the  speakers  agreed  that  the  public,  and  not  just  scientists, 
must  be  involved  in  dealing  with  issues  of  genetics. 

"The  end  use  of  information  is  often  beyond  the  imagination  of 
those  doing  the  work.  I  personally  feel  that  scientists  should  work  on 
things  that  are  not  harmful,"  Cox  said.  "However,  the  public  has  to 
be  sufficiently  knowledgeable  to  give  input  into  these  issues." 

Roger  Hutchinson,  a  professor  of  religious  studies  at  St.  Michael's 
College,  agreed. 

"Genuine  participation  requires  more  than  experts  studying  citi- 
zens. It  requires  more  than  simply  being  informed  by  experts." 
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Revvin '  up  the  Funkmobile 

Riding  tlie  wave  witli  iiipsters  Bass  is  Base 


by  John  Teshima 
Varsity  Staff 

"Look,  a  cockroach!" 

The  scene  is  the  darkened  recesses 
of  The  Rivoli.  And  Toronto's  fast- 
rising  soul  music  combo  Bass  Is  Base 
has  just  settled  in  for  an  interview, 
only  to  be  distracted  by  the  perambu- 
lations of  the  aforesaid  critter. 

"I'm  not  looking  at  it,"  declared 
Chin  Injeti,  the  band's  25  year-old 
bassist  and  lead  vocalist,  desperately 
trying  to  preserve  his  appetite  for  his 
just-ordered  pad  thai. 

"I  have  to  see  where  it's  going  to 
head,"  insisted  Ivana  Santilli,  B.I.B.'s 
23  year-old  keyboardist  and  trumpet 
player,  warily  eyeing  the  six-legged 
interloper. 

Roger  Mooking,  a.k.a  Mystic,  the 
group's  20  year-old  MC,  merely 
watched  his  bandmates  distress  with 
amusement. 

Formed  less  than  a  year  ago,  B.I.B. 
has  gone  from  an  auspicious  debut 
opening  for  Jamiroquai  to  shipping 
10,000  units  of  their  independent  CD 
First  Impressions  for  the  Bottom 
jigglers,  and  winning  a  Canadian 
Music  Video  Award  for  their 
"Funkmobile"  video. 

In  person,  they  could  barely  con- 
tain their  excitement  over  their  bur- 
geoning career  and  widening  vistas, 
constantly  interrupting  each  other  in 
their  eagerness  to  expound.  Camara- 
derie and  intuitive  chemistry  were 
clearly  evident  as  they  completed 
thoughts  for  one  another  and  elabo- 
rated on  each  other's  points. 

First  Impressions  of 
Injeti 

Injeti  came  across  as  affably  as- 
sured and  confident,  both  in  his  views 
and  about  his  music.  Born  in  India,  he 
moved  to  Canada  at  the  tender  age  of 
five. 

His  musical  tutelage  began  when 
he  was  but  a  wee  lad.  "The  first 
instrument  I  picked  up  was  an  or- 
gan," he  recalled.  "Then  I  moved  on 
to  acoustic  guitar,  piano,  then  bass. 
Then  I  took  vocal  lessons." 


injeti  also  studied  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory and  went  on  to  take  music 
education  at  U  of  T's  faculty  of  mu- 
sic. Bass  became  his  primary  play- 
thing because  "It's  just  a  fun  instru- 
ment. I  like  the  feel  of  the  instrument 
on  my  fingers,  the  thick  strings.  I  like 
the  sound  of  it,  the  rumble." 

Injeti  entered  into  the  music  busi- 
ness via  studio  work,  not  public  per- 
formance. "The  first  session  I  ever 
worked  on  was  for  Kish.  That  was  my 
first  public  performance.  After  that  it 
started  rolling.  I  got  Maestro  Fresh 
Wes,  and  that  led  to  things  in  the  U.S. 
like  Monie  Love." 

Speaking  of  Santilli 

Santilli  was  the  most  reserved  ofthe 
three,  quietly  injecting  her  thoughtful 
and  occasionally  somewhat  oblique 
commentary  between  Injeti's  and 
Mooking's  contributions.  The  prod- 
uct of  Italian  and  French-Canadian 
backgrounds,  she  was  born  and  raised 
in  the  idyllic  wilds  of  North  York. 

With  her  father  playing  in  a  profes- 
sional wedding  band,  music  was 
omnipresent  in  Santilli's  childhood. 
Trained  in  piano  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory, her  first  public  perform- 
ance was  inthe  basementof  a  library. 
"I  think  it  was  a  song  by  Buffy  St. 
Marie  'Until  It's  Time  for  Me  to 
Go,'"  she  revealed. 

"Then  I  played  trumpet  in  a  high 
school  band,"  she  continued.  "I  was 
in  my  father's  band  as  well,  playing 
weddings,  cocktail  hours,  lounges." 

After  high  school,  Santilli  completed 
a  degree  in  French  linguistics  at  York, 
duri  ng  wh  i  ch  ti  me  she  was  i  ntroduced 
to  Injeti.  "I  met  Chin  through  a  friend 
of  a  friend  who  was  the  drummer  in 
Chin's  band."  Soon  Santilli  and  injeti 
had  joi  ned  forces,  and  B .  I .  B .  was  two- 
thirds  complete. 

Into  the  Mystic 

Mookingwasall  smiles  and  friendly 
banter,  his  enthusiastic  contributions 
peppered  with  the  occasional  mala- 
propism.  Hailing  from  Trinidad,  he 
emmigrated  to  the  Great  White  North 
when  he  was  five. 


Music  was  always  around  the 
Mooking  household.  "My  parents 
had  a  lot  of  soul  records,  calypso, 
Indian  music,  classical,"  Mooking 
noted.  "And  my  father  was  the  drum- 
mer in  the  church  and  a  singer." 

In  his  early  teens  he  formed  a  rap 
group,  resulting  in  his  first  public  per- 
formance in  Edmonton,  that  renowned 
hotbed  of  Canada's  hip-hop  com- 
munity. "We  did  a  hall  party.  There 
was  this  other  group  at  the  time  and 
there  was  rivalry  between  us  and  them. 
They  did  a  song  about  us  so  we  did 
our  retaliatory  song,  and  our  perform- 
ance of  this  song  became  a  big  event. " 

And  Then  There 
Were  Three 

Mooking  first  met  Injeti  and  Santilli 
at  a  Music  West  seminar  in  1993. 
"The  band  I  was  in  atthetime.  Maxi- 
mum Definitive,  played  the  same 
venue  as  them,"  he  explained.  "We 
dug  each  other's  sound  check  and 
kept  in  touch  over  the  months.  Then 
we  were  nominated  for  a  Canadian 
Music  Video  Award,  which  we  won, 
and  we  asked  them  to  perform  with 
us." 

During  the  awards  Mooking  stayed 
at  injeti's,  where  they  began  plotting 
the  formation  of  B.I.B.  "We  were 
talking  one  night  about  how  it  would 
be  wicked  if  he  could  do  this,  and  I 
could  jump  in  and  do  this,"  said 
Mooking.  "And  we  both  stopped  and 
looked  at  each  other  like  'Are  you 
thinking  what  I'm  thinking?'" 

"And  basically  we  would  jam  to- 
gether," continued  Santilli.  "Songs 
were  coming  just  naturally.  We  had  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  which  way  it  was 
going,  but  we  were  open  to  anything 
happening." 

With  the  band  coming  together  in 
late  1993,  gigs  and  attention  came 
remarkably  easily.  "This  band  has 
been  so  lucky,"  observed  Injeti.  "The 
very  first  gig  we  played  was  opening 
for  Jamiroquai."  "There's  a  pro- 
moter who'd  seen  a  number  of  our 
gigs  and  he  got  us  that  gig,"  explai  ned 
Santilli.  "And  one  thing  led  to  an- 


I  can't  t>elleve  they  think  it's  a  wigl 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Hey!  I  don't  even  have  to  look. 

other." 

"People  who  booked  gigs  came  to 
us,"  conti nued  I njeti  (struggi i ng  bands 
are  permitted  to  tear  their  hair  out 
now).  "People  were  very  responsive 
to  us,"  agreed  Mooking.  "And  we 
kept  it  going,"  added  Santilli.  "Eve- 
rybody we  met  we  kept  i  n  touch  with . " 

Reaching  the 
Bottom  Jigglers 

Despite  the  Canadian  music  indus- 
try's emphasis  on  roots-oriented 
music,  B.I.B.  found  an  audience  fairly 
quickly.  "I  think  Canada's  been 
waiting  for  something  like  this,"  said 
Mooking.  "Everybody's  latched 
onto  it  quite  easily;  people  from  all 
different  kinds  of  backgrounds,"  con- 
tinued Santilli. 

While  recording  their  debut  CD, 
B.I.B.  applied  for  VideoFACT  funding 
and  were  accepted.  Shot  in  two  days 
on  $6,500  by  Injeti's  friend  George 
Vale,  the  video  for  "Funkmobile" 
was  critical  to  B.I.B's  growing  suc- 
cess. "We  went  into  medium  rota- 
tion on  MuchMusic,"  said  Injeti.  "We 
were  so  lucky  they  liked  it.  And  then 
people  started  recognizing  us  on  the 
street.  The  next  thing  people  are  re- 
questing it  and  we're  getting  fan 
mail." 

Soon  "Funkmobile"  was  in  heavy 
rotation  and  their  independent  CD 
was  flying  out  the  window.  Of  course 
this  success  wasn't  all  just  lucky 
breaks  and  connections.  It  probably 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  Injeti's  honey- 
smooth  vocals  and  groovy  basslines, 
Santilli's  rippling  electric  piano,  and 
Mooking's  throaty  raps  (and  just 
maybe  his  totally  excellent  'fro). 

"Everyone's  calling  what  we  do 
acid  jazz,"  commented  Injeti.  "We 
don't  even  know  what  the  hell  that 
means.  We  just  do  what  we  like." 

Inspirations  and 
Aspirations 

Their  music  draws  in  part  from  their 
cultural  backgrounds.  "The  way  I 
sing,  the  way  I  approach  music  has  a 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 

lottodo with  Indian  music,"explained 
Injeti.  "In  Trinidad  there's  lots  of 
rhythmic  stuff,"  continued  Mooking. 
"So  I  bring  that  to  the  table,  layering 
rhythms  and  textures." 

Even  more  diverse  are  the  artists 
that  they  draw  inspiration  from.  For 
example,  legendary  New  Orleans 
combo  The  Meters.  "The  sincerity 
and  simplicity  of  the  music,"  said 
Injeti.  "They're  not  trying  to  outdo 
each  other.  That  kind  of  music's 
telling  us  to  sit  in,  instead  of  trying  to 
do  all  the  solos." 

"Then  we'll  listen  to  Low  End 
Theory  for  production,  the  tones  of 
the  snares  and  hi-hats,"  added 
Mooking.  "Then  we'll  go  to  Ravi 
Shankar..."  "...forthe  melodies,"  fin- 
ished Santilli.  "And  then  De  La  Soul 
for  the  approach  they  take."  "The 
thought  put  into  the  music,  the  con- 
cepts," agreed  Mooking.  "And  the 
latest  Soundgarden,"  continued  Injeti, 
"shows  that  everything  doesn't 
have  to  be  in  4/4  time." 

This  discussion  continued  on  at 
length,  with  the  band  extolling  the 
virtues  of  Prefab  Sprout,  Janis  Joplin, 
Edith  Piaf,  Led  Zeppelin,  and  Stevie 
Wonder,  in  that  exact  order. 

As  for  futu redirections,  B.I.B.  seems 
to  be  working  on  equally  varied  mate- 
rial. "We  just  wrote  something  com- 
pletely on  acoustic  guitar  and  vo- 
cals," said  Injeti.  "Then  we  did  this 
thing  with  Ravi  Shankar's  tabia  and 
flute  player.  Then  we  did  something 
completely  percussive.  It  just  goes  on 
and  on." 

"'Cuz  once  music  stands  still, 
that's  the  end,"  explained  Mooking. 
"What's  the  point  of  making  a 
record  that's  already  been  made?" 

"We're  not  out  to  be  rock  stars," 
added  Injeti.  "We  just  like  to  make 
music.  We  just  want  to  create  some- 
thing new." 

Bass  is  Base  willbeappearingat  Voices 
Carry,  a  benefit  in  support  of  victims 
of  violence,  at  the  Phoenix  Concert 
Theatre  on  Thursday,  Oct.  27  at  8:30 
p.m. 
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So  you  want  to  record  your  own  album,  eh,,,. 


by  Steve  Sanyal 

Recording  your  own  album: 
You  could  easily  write  a  book 
about  this  subject. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  books 
on  the  topics  of  recordi  ng  gear, 
recording  processes  and  mar- 
keting a  band.  You  will  be  in- 
vesting hundreds  of  hours  of 
your  time,  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  of  your  money  into 
such  a  venture,  so  never 
downplay  the  importance  of 
doing  research.  It  could  easily 
make  the  difference  between 
success  and  disaster. 

Whether  you're  in  a  band 
or  working  alone,  there  are  two 
routes  you  can  take.  Either  you 
can  purchase  or  rent  equip- 
ment and  record  everything 
yourself,  or  you  can  take  your 
business  to  a  recording  studio. 
Digital  recording  has  made  it 
very  feasible  to  put  together  a 
home  studio  at  an  affordable 
price.  In  fact,  you  may  end  up 
spending  the  same  amount  ei- 
ther way. 


For  the  home  recording 
route,  digital  is  really  the  only 
realistic  option.  A  professional 
quality  digital  8-track  can  be 
purchased  for  $3,500  at  places 
like  Steve's  Mucic  Store.  One 
excellent  feature  that  digital  8- 
tracks  have  is  that  you  can  stack 
more  than  one  unit  and  run 
them  in  synch  to  give  yourself 
an  additional  eight  tracks  to 
use  with  each  unit. 

Additional  equipment  in- 
cludes a  mixing  board,  and 
depending  on  the  style  of  mu- 
sic can  include  effects,  proces- 
sors, compressors,  micro- 
phones and  a  host  of  other  ac- 
cessories. Also,  you  will  need  a 
Digital  Audio  Tape  recorder 
for  mixing  down  to  two  tracks 
from  your  original  tracks.  Alto- 
gether, you  can  put  together  a 
good  home  studio  in  the 
$10,000  range. 

One  of  the  strongest  con- 
cerns about  recording  yourself 
is  knowing  how  to  use  the 
equipment,  not  to  mention 
knowing  exactly  what  equip- 


ment you  need.  Recording  is 
an  art  form  in  itself,  and  it  takes 
an  experienced  and  talented 
engineer  to  put  together  a  high 
quality  finished  project.  No 
matter  how  good  you  may  think 
you  sound  when  you  jam  or 
play  gigs,  on  a  tape  or  on  CD  is 
a  different  story.  Be  prepared 
to  spend  hundreds  of  hours 
learningtouseyourequipment 
if  you  choose  to  buy  it. 

That  is  where  the  advantage 
of  professional  recording  stu- 
dios come  in.  Studios  have  all 
the  necessary  recording  gear, 
as  well  as  sound  engineers.  But 
don't  take  their  word  for  it 
that  they  know  what  they're 
doing.  Make  sure  you  ask  for 
recent  examples  of  their  work. 
They  may  not  understand 
where  you  feel  the  sound  of 
your  band  lies. 

Recording  studios  can  also 
get  very  expensive.  Make  sure 
you  have  rehearsed  long  and 
hard  and  know  what  you  are 
doing  before  you  record  at  a 
studio,  otherwise  you  will  only 


The  Internet  —  It  Rocks 

Boldly  going  where  no  computer  has  gone  before 


by  Catherine 
O'Rawe 

Good  news  for  the  kids  —  the 
corporate  monster  has  not  con- 
sumed the  music  industry  en- 
tirely. A  rearguard  action, 
maybe  even  a  revolution,  is 
under  way;  it  is  not  being  tel- 
evised, but  downloaded. 
The  Internet,  that  vast  elec- 


tronic web,  is  redefining  the 
way  we  consume  music  and 
also  providing  a  much-needed 
platform  for  those  musicians 
who  are  tired  of  sending  off 
demo  tapes  without  result.  This 
could  possibly  be  the  future  of 
rock'n'roll. 

David  Weiss,  whose  band 
Hot  D.A.M.  has  been  charm- 
ing Toronto  with  its  melodic 
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folk-pop,  is  currently  on-line 
courtesy  of  Eye  magazine  in 
Toronto  and  the  U.S. -based 
Internet  Underground  Music 
Archive.  He  told  me  Toronto 
has  seven  music  newsgroups 
and  over  500  bulletin  boards 
online. 

Weiss  explained  the  proce- 
dure by  which  his  band  sent 
their  songs  from  their  album. 
The  Song's  the  Th/ng,  out  onto 
the  net.  (I  am  reporting  these 
details  as  faithfully  as  my  Lud- 
dite  mind  grasped  them,  but  it 
should  be  born  in  mind  that 
generally  I  call  out  a  crack  team 
of  contract  engineers  to  set  the 
timer  on  my  VCR  for  me...) 

First,  a  song  must  be  digi- 
tized (i.e.  turned  into  a  compu- 
ter file).  This  is  done  by  having 
a  stereo  hooked  up  to  a  com- 
puter by  some  cunning  means, 
using  software  which  converts 
the  soundwaves  into  compu- 
ter bytes  while  the  stereo  plays. 
(A  three-minute  song  will  oc- 
cupy about  3.5  megabytes,  the 
equivalent  of  3  diskettes.)  The 
song  is  then  uploaded  from 


waste  time  and  money. 

Mid-range  studios  such  as 
Number  Nine  Sound  Studio 
charge  $60  per  hour,  and 
factoring  in  recording  time, 
mixing  down,  and  mastering 
on  a  hard  disk  or  1 630  digital 
tape,  $7,500  is  a  reasonable 
estimate  for  a  1 0-song  album. 

Other  studios  like  Wellesley 
Sound  provide  an  advantage, 
offering  special  deals  such  as 
discounts  on  actual  CD  manu- 
facturing. Producing  1 ,000  CDs 
from  a  finished  glass  master 
can  cost  about  $400  including 


packaging,  CD  jewel  boxes, 
front  inserts,  and  back  tray 
cards. 

You  then  have  to  market  your 
CD;  consignment  deals  with 
local  music  stores  is  the  best 
idea.  Marketing  your  band  suc- 
cessfully is  a  full-time  venture 
in  itself,  and  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  the  recording  time  you 
put  in. 

For  small  independent 
bands,  look  for  ways  to  cut 
corners  if  you're  on  a  tight 
budget.  For  instance,  you  may 
be  able  to  get  around  master- 


ing your  DAT  mixdown. 

Local  Toronto  band  Hot 
D.A.M.  recently  recorded  an 
1 1 -song  album  for  $2,000,  and 
got  a  deal  on  producing  1 ,000 
CDs  and  500  cassettes  by  print- 
ing inserts  in  black-and-white 
instead  of  colour. 

Finally,  the  Buy'n'Sell  is 
also  an  invaluble  source  for 
musicians  looking  to  purchase 
equipment  if  you're  willing 
to  buy  used,  and  as  a  source  for 
small  independent  studios. 
Deals  are  out  there  if  you're 
willing  to  look  for  them. 


Hot  D.A.M.  we're  good! 

your  hard  disk  to  the  Internet 
via  modem.  Uploading  three 
songs  takes  about  an  hour; 
Weiss  also  created  a  text  file 
containing  a  band  biography 
and  scanned  a  band  photo  into 
the  computer. 

Anyone  can  draw  from  the 
Internet,  that's  its  strength.  All 
you  need  is  Net  access  (via  U 
of  T,  Internex  Online  or  any 
other  company)  and  a  sound 
card,  an  expensive  piece  of 
equipment  built  into  most 
Macintosh  computers.  Also 
you  don't  need  a  big  sexy 
computer  to  do  this — you 
aren't  using  your  hard  drive, 
but  theirs. 

After  downloading,  via  mo- 
dem again,  users  can  transfer 
the  tunes  to  an  audiotape  and 
play  them  on  a  home  stereo. 
Sound  quality  is  comparable  to 
that  of,  say,  a  car  stereo,  and 
recording  can  be  done  in  ei- 
ther mono  or  stereo,  at  a  reso- 
I  ution  of  8  or  1 6  bytes,  depend- 
ing  upon  the  amount  of  disk 
space  you  have — recording  at 
16  bytes  will  double  the  file 
size. 

The  cost  of  the  digitizing 
process,  says  Weiss,  is  really  at 
the  discretion  of  the  digitizer. 


While  they  had  it  done  for  free, 
the  requisite  software  is  fairly 
inexpensive,  about  $100  or 
less. 

One  of  Hot  D.A.M. 's  songs 
is  also  online  at  lUMA  in 
California, a  hi-tech  company 
with  a  punk-rock  mentality. 
Run  by  two  computer  science 
undergrads,  lUMA  currently 
has  over  75  bands  online  and 
around  .  50,000  people 
downloading.  The  feeling  is 
much  more  Bill  and  Ted  than  A 
&  R. 

For  a  fee  of  $30,  bands  can 
post  one  song,  simply  by  mail- 
ing a  tape  and  a  bio  to  lUMA. 
The  digitizing  and  scanning  is 
done  by  the  guys  themselves. 
You  can  also  fi  rKi  out  how  many 
times  your  song  or  parts  of  it 
have  been  downloaded.  Hot 
D.A.M.  have  been  downloaded 
so  far  over  50  times,  in  coun- 
tries such  as  Japan,  Sweden 
and  Australia,  an  audience 
which  they  normally  would 
never  have  reached.  Obviously 
the  listeners  are  not  put  off  by 
the  fact  that,  due  to  data-trans- 
fer limitations,  a  three-minute 
song  can  take  a  half-hour  to 
download. 

Important  as  this  new  audi- 


ence is  to  Weiss  and  his  band, 
more  important  still  is  the  feed- 
back he  receives  and  the  con- 
tacts he  makes — from  Djs  to  tiny 
record  companies  to  even  ti- 
nier radio  stations — everyone 
has  something  to  offer. 

Although  the  massive  growth 
of  the  I  nternet  is  bri  ngi  ng  prob- 
lems as  well  as  success  for 
musicians  such  as  copyright 
and  royalty  implications  (and 
the  news  that  Aerosmith  are 
coming  online),  the  mentality 
is  still  that  of  a  pirate  radio 
station — think  Radio Carolinein 
cyberspace — and  the  intention 
is  to  provide  a  'cool  serv- 
ice' to  independent  bands. 
lUMA  refers  to  its  users  as 
"Netizens'  or  "Internaiits." 
It  is  this  feeling  of  being  united 
in  a  sub-culture,  of  being  anar- 
chists and  pirates  that  seems  to 
be  the  abiding  thrill  here.  Hey, 
isn't  that  what  music  used  to 
be  all  about? 

lUMA  can  be  reached  via  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http:// 
sunsite.unc.edu/ianc/ 
index.html.  To  put  your  demo 
on  the  net.  Email: 
mschell&hookup.net.  Phone 
603-2038. 


THE  JAPAN  EXCHANGE  AND  TEACHING 
PROGRAM 


Applications  are  now  open  for  the  1995  Japan  Exchange  and  Teaching  (JET) 
Program,  a  youth  exchange  program  sponsored  by  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Assistant  English  Teachers  help  with  English  language  education  in  Japanese 
junior  high  and  high  schools.  Coordinators  of  International  Relations  (CIR)  assist 
regional  Japanese  government  bodies  involved  in  international  activities. 

Both  positions  are  open  to  Canadian  university  graduates,  but  CIRs  must  also 
have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Japanese.  Both  are  one  year  contracts  beginning 
late  July,  1995,  and  pay  a  salary  of  3,760,000  Yen  (approx.  $50,000)  per  annum. 
For  application  forms  contact: 

The  Japan  Information  Centre 
Ste.  2702,  T-D  Bank  Tower 
P.O.  Box  10,  T-D  Centre 
Toronto,  M5K  lAl 
Ph:  (416)  363-5488  Fax:  (416)  363-6074 
Deadline  for  application  is  December  2,  1994.  Do  not  send  resumes. 
Former  program  participants  may  not  apply. 


So  do  you  want  to  be  rilly  sassy? 

The  Varsity  has  five  cds  of  Sony  recording 
artists  Velvet  Crush's  Teenage  Symphonies 
to  C/odand  Aprils  Motel  Room  s 
B/ack  /4just  for  you! 


Just  drop  by  the  Varsity  at  44  St.  Qeorge  St. 
and  tell  us  what  the  last  rilly  sassy 
cd  you  bought  was. 


By  the  way  -  Velvet  Crush  with  be  playing 
at  the  Warehouse  on  Wednesday  Oct.  26 

and  April's  Motel  Room  at  the  El 
Macombo  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  25  (hey  kids  - 
this  one's  free!).  Check  it  out. 
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Between  a  punk  and  a  hard  core  place 


by  Jonathan  Bunce 

Toronto  has  always  been  an  enigma 
when  it  comes  to  being  a  centre  of 
musical  activity,  at  least  within  the 
sphere  of  "independent  music."  In 
most  North  American  cities  of  similar 
size  and  similar  political/philosophi- 
cal inclinations  (assuming  that  To- 
ronto is  indeed  a  "progressive"  city 
in  this  sense)  such  as  Boston,  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Seattle,  Vancouver  and  Portland,  the 
independent  music  scene  is  inextri- 
cably linked  to  punk  rock,  and  its 
angrier  younger  sibling  hardcore — if 
not  in  the  style  of  the  music  being 
performed,  at  least  in  the  background 
and  origin  of  the  performers. 

In  Toronto,  it  seems  at  first  glance 
that  only  a  relatively  sma//facet  of  the 
local  independent  music  scene  is 
punk-derived.  There  are  many 
straight-ahead  "rock"  bands  (often 
with  a  heavy  blues  influence),  there 
are  many  CFNY-friendly  "pure  pop" 
bands,  and  there  is  a  plenitude  of 
technically  virtuous,  groove-oriented 
jazz  and  funk  combos.  And  who  can 
forget  the  inundation  of  roots-rock 
and  acoustic-pop  bands  that  hap- 
pened four  to  five  years  ago? 

However,  I  am  going  to  go  out  on  a 
limb  here  and  state  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned bands  are  "mainstream."  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  lack  of 
talent;  itc/oesimplya  lack  of  imagina- 
tion. In  other  words,  a  lack  of  punk. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  these  bands  are 
not  corporate  whores.  They  are  re- 
leasingindependentproductand  play- 
ing at  the  handful  of  clubs  (the  Rivoli, 
Sneaky  Dee's,  the  El  Mocambo, 
Lee's  Palace)  that  cater  to  independ- 
ent bands.  Open  up  most  campus 
papers  and  their  ubiquitous  guides  to 
the  "local  band  scene"  in  Toronto 
will  reveal  an  absence  of  punk. 

Wait,  man,  this  makes  no  sense! 


Wasn't  Toronto  the  place  for  punk 
rock  in  1977?  Wasn't  it  right  up 
there  with  London  and  New  York? 
What  about  the  Vi  ietones?  How  about 
The  Diodes?  Random  Killing? 
Bunchofuckingoofs?  Areyoutryingto 
tell  me  Toronto  isn't  punk  as  fuckl 

Yes.  The  conception  of  punk  that 
many  people  have — referred  to  by 
some  as  the  "Time-Life  version"  of 
punk — is  quite  far  removed  from  the 
reality  of  punk.  It  is  not  necessarily 
about  being  angry,  loud  and  stupid. 
Orhavingamohawk.  It  unfortunately 
seems  that  in  Toronto  many  of  those 
who  consider  themselves  "punk" 
are  actually  conforming  their  identity 
to  this  conservative  conception  of 
punk.  What  makes  punk  interesting 
as  a  musical  movement  (as  opposed 
to  a  fashion  movement)  is  what  hap- 
pens in  reaction  to  punk. 

For  example,  some  of  the  most  vi- 
brant bandsof  the  late  seventies  in  the 
U.K.,  such  as  Joy  Division,  Wire  and 
Gang  Of  Four,  were  posf-punk. 
Though  these  bands  were  all  loud, 
angry,  guitar-based  rock  bands,  in 
many  ways  their  music  was  a  reaction 
against  the  bare-boned  simplicity  of 
the  initial  wave  of  punk  rock  (Sex 
Pistols,  Clash,  Damned,  etc.) 

In  response  to  post-punk,  hardcore 
(just  like  punk,  only  twice  as  hard  and 
fast)  was  bornin1981.Thisnew  move- 
ment was  primarily  a  North  American 
phenomenon,  the  defining  bands  be- 
ingWashington  D.C.'sMinor  Threat, 
San  Francisco's  Dead  Kennedys,  and 
Los  Angeles'  Black  Flag.  Toronto 
was  slower  to  respond  to  this,  and 
hardcore  did  not  take  root  in  this  city 
until  about  1984,  with  Sons  Of 
Ishmael,  among  others. 

Of  course,  the  entire  process  hap- 
pened again,  with  post-hardcore.  Most 
ofthe  truly  importantAmerican  bands 
of  the  eighties  (Husker  Du,  Mission 
Of   Burma,   Sonic   Youth,  the 


Minutemen,  Dinosaur  Jr.,  even  R.E.M. 
to  a  certai  n  extent)  were  post-hardcore. 
That  is,  they  inherited  the  energy  and 
intensity  as  well  as  the  format  of 
hardcore,  but  rethought  the  basic  idea. 
Hence  Husker  Dii's  harmonic  pop 
overload.  Sonic  Youth's  dissonant 
soundscapes  and  the  Minutemen's 
fusion  of  funk  and  jazz  with  "punk." 

Unfortunately,  the  same  thing  did 
not  happen  in  Toronto.  Though 
Change  Of  Heart,  Shadowy  Men  On 
A  Shadowy  Planet  and  Fifth  Column 
valiantly  spent  the  eighties  trying  to 
get  themselves  heard,  the  conception 
of  punk  as  both  a  means  to  musical 
creativity  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears  to  a 
large  extent.  Punk  has  ghettoized  it- 
self within  Toronto  as  being  merely 
loud  and  stupid.  Though  they  may 
dress  correctly.  Random  Killing  and 
their  ilk  are  not  punk;  they  are  as 
conservative  as  any  bar  band. 

But,  better  late  than  never,  Toron- 
to's post-hardcore  renaissance  is 
now  happening.  In  the  past  year  or 
two,  there  have  been  better  bands 
springing  up  than,  well,  ever,  in  this 
city.  Credit  must  be  due  to  Phleg  Camp 
for  initiating  this  new  phase  of  "post- 
hardcore  Toronto."  They  evolved 
from  straightforward  D.C./Dischord- 
influenced  hardcore  to  something  to- 
tally different  and  unique,  something 
artful.  (It  is  often  stated  that 
Torontonian  music  and  Canadian 
music  in  general  is  mediocre;  a  more 
accurate  word  would  be  artless.) 

Within  Toronto  in  1994  there  are 
several  interlocking  scenes  that  con- 
stitute this  new  movement.  These 
scenes,  on  their  own,  are  more  so- 
cially constructed  rather  than  musi- 
cally constructed,  though  there  can 
be  said  to  be  a  "pop"  scene,  and  an 
"art-rock"  scene,  among  others. 
Taken  as  a  totality  though,  these  inter- 
locking scenes  emphasize  musical 
diversity — through  strong  songwriting 


Parts  Unknown:  Enough  said. 

and  virtuosity  —  rather  than  stylistic 
homogeneity. 

Some  ofthe  more  visible  exponents 
of  this  burgeoning  musical  under- 
ground include  Venus  Cures  All,  Kat 
Rocket,  Slow  Loris,  Horshack,  Parts 
Unknown,  Neck,  Guh,  Small  Mouth, 
Life  Like  Weeds,  Made,  122  Creige, 
Whatever,  Ignatz  and  Mower  Queen. 
Many  more  bands  are  bubbling  under 
the  surface,  waiting  to  escape  from 
the  basement  or  rehearsal  space. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  new 
scene  functions  in  virtual  opposition 
to  the  music  industry  in  Toronto.  The 
"industry"  can  be  considered  as 
being  major-label  record  companies, 
management  companies,  publishing 
companies,  booking  agencies,  promo 
comanies,  record-store  chains  and,  of 
course,  CFNY. 

Dave  Rodgers,  singer/guitarist  of 
Neck,  proposes  that  local  musicians 
should  "blow  up  CFNY,  so  that  bands 
that  are  hand-picked  for  their  com- 
merciality,  as  opposed  their  ability, 
will  have  to  duke  it  out  with  the  bands 
that  are  actually  talented."  Indeed, 


(Jonathan  Bunce) 
ghettoizing  local  bands  so  that  they 
must  compete  with  one  another  in  a 
glorified  high-school  talent  search  in 
order  to  get  the  attention  they  deserve 
has  been  detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy,  supportive  music 
scene  in  Toronto. 

The  grip  that  the  industry  holds  over 
local  music  is  a  source  of  much  grief 
and  frustration  for  many  local  musi- 
cians. Stella  Panacci,  drummer/vo- 
calist of  Kat  Rocket,  believes  that  bands 
who  "play  the  industry  game"  should 
be  exposed  for  their  lack  of  integrity. 
"We  should  take  the  punk  rock 
back!"  declares  Panacci. 

Many  others  share  this  commitment 
to  the  idea  of  independent  music  as 
being  independent  from  the  industry, 
but  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
involves  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation. In  fact,  most  musicians  share 
the  view  of  Sara  Montgomery,  singer/ 
guitaristofVenusCuresAll,  who  states: 
"There  are  so  many  great  bands  in 
Toronto.  If  we  stick  together,  and  just 
keep  doing  th  i  ngs,  Toronto  wi  1 1  be  the 
place  to  be  in  two  years'  time." 


Uncovering  the  dark  gloom  of  Thrive 


by  Christine  Kralik 

It  isdifficultto  spot  true  musical 
originality  in  this  city's  music 
scene.  It  does  exist,  and  in  qual- 
ity form  at  that,  but  is  hidden  by 
a  large  group  of  bands  of  the 
same  musical  genre  that  get  all 
the  press  and  publicity. 

The  musical  gap  left  in  the 
music  scene  can  only  be  filled 
by  bands  that  try  to  do  some- 
thing unique  and  different  from 
the  rest.  Thrive  are  a  band  that 
do  just  that 

The  Toronto  duo  of  vocalist 
Madame Quattorze and  instru- 
mentalist Deane  have  been 
creating  their  own  original 
brand  of  dark  and  moody  mu- 
sic ever  since  they  formed 
Thrive  in  1992.  The  band  was 
born  out  of  their  former  project 
called  A  Fish  in  C,  through 
which  Madame  XIV  and  Deane 
realized  that  they  had  com- 
mon ideas  and  interests  and 
would  be  best  off  working  as  a 
duo.  "The  two  of  us  always 
agreed  on  everything,  but  we 
were  always  arguing  with  eve- 
rybody else,"  recalls  Deane. 
Madame  XIV  concludes,  "We 
went  with  what  we  wanted  to 


do,  with  our  forte." 

That  forte  was  blending 
gothic,  ambient  and  industrial 
musical  sounds  together,  re- 
sulting in  a  very  unique  sound. 
Often  asked  about  influences, 
Deane  insists  that  they  don't 
have  any.  "I  don't  think  you 
can  really  know  what  your  in- 
fluences are.  What  you  like 
doesn't  necessarily  shape 
your  work."  Deane  listens  to 
Nine  Inch  Nails  and  Skinny 
Puppy  a  lot,  but  Thrive  doesn't 
sound  anything  like  either  of 
those.  He  concentrates  on  the 
way  sounds  are  shaped.  Incon- 
trast,  Madame  XIV  listens  to 
female  vocalists  that  suit  her 
voice,  but  in  kind  with  Deane, 
she  says  she  isn't  artistically 
influenced  by  what  she  listens 
to.  "I  never  really  get  affected 
by  what  I  listen  to.  When  it 
comes  to  writing,  I'm  very 
specific.  I  go  with  my  moods." 

Thrive's  self-titled  debut  EP 
was  written  and  recorded  two 
years  ago  at  McClear  Studios 
in  Toronto  with  producer  Nick 
Blagona  (Sting,  Deep  Purple 
and  others)  at  the  controls.  It 
was  subsequently  released  on 
their  very  own  label  SPIDER 


Records.  The  six  songs  fit  to- 
gether to  form  a  concept  al- 
bum. Madame  once  explained 
that  the  album  tells  the  story  of 
a  woman  who  is  so  obsessed 
with  a  man  that  she  gets  rid  of 


album.  Another  focal  point  of 
the  album  is  "The  Hollow 
Men,"  T.S.  Eliot's  poem, 
which  simply  thrives  with  mu- 
sical accompaniment.  Butthen, 
so  does  the  rest  of  this  wicked 


Thriving  for  revenge. 

another  woman  who  is  in  her 
way.  After  her  action,  the  gu  ilty 
woman  realizes  what  she  has 
done,  but  then  that  feeling 
leaves  her.  The  lead  si  ngle  from 
the  album,  "Revenge,"  is  the 
basis  of  the  idea  behind  the 


album! 

Even  though  Thrive's  de- 
but is  a  stunning  piece  of  work, 
and  was  immediately  snatched 
up  by  music  fans  and  music 
stores  across  the  country,  it's 
not  surprising  that  such  a  dark 


and  insightful  piece  of  work 
wasn't  readily  recognized  by 
the  Toronto  music  market  (best 
known  for  the  success  of  the 
Barenaked  Ladies.)  Thrive  are 
unique  for  Toronto  and  even 
some  alternative  radio  stations 
didn't  give  them  airplay  at 
first,  before  they  had  achieved 
a  following. 

Other  more  established 
bands  with  similar  dark  and 
aggressive  sou  nds  were  getti  ng 
plenty  of  airplay.  Deane  ex- 
plains how  the  band  dealt  with 
this  frustrating  situation.  "Ini- 
tially we  dropped  our  tapes 
around,  but  we  were  tired  of 
relying  on  everyone  else.  We 
wanted  to  do  the  music  that  we 
wanted  to  do  and  we  wanted 
to  release  it  no  matter  what 
anyone  else  said." 

Thrive  formed  their  own  la- 
bel, SPIDER,  so  that  they  could 
release  their  album  independ- 
ently and  could  introduce  their 
material,  which  had  become 
popular  in  the  U.K.,  into  the 
Canadian  market.  There  were 
also  the  issues  of  artistic  con- 
trol and  copyright  protection. 
But  Deane  is  quick  to  add  that 
"Running  a  record  label  is  lots 


of  fun,  too!" 

Naturally,  it's  a  lot  of  work, 
as  the  duo  experienced  first- 
hand after  the  release  of  their 
first  CD. 

More  recently,  they've 
been  working  hard  and  keep- 
ing their  musical  priorities 
straight,  and  in  the  process, 
missing  out  on  tempting  op- 
portunities. "But  we'll  be 
coming  out  with  a  lot  in  a  short 
space  of  time,"  notes  Madame 
XIV.  "It  will  satisfy  the  gap  that 
we've  felt  lately." 

The  upcoming  months  will 
be  an  exciti  ng  ti  me  for  the  band. 
The  release  party  for  their  brand 
new  EP  entitled  5op/i/sffy  will 
be  held  on  Nov.  27  at  the  Boom 
Boom  Room  on  Queen  Street. 
A  short  tour  is  planned  for  the 
winter,  after  which  a  full  length 
album  will  be  released. 

In  the  meantime,  they  are 
working  hard  and  creating 
musical  soundscapes  that  those 
who  enjoy  magic  in  music  must 
listen  to.  Be  sure  to  experience 
Thrive  live  in  performance  for 
an  unforgettable  gothic  musi- 
cal and  theatrical  experience. 
You'll  never  feel  the  same 
again! 


To's  Most  Rei^iable 
Internet  Promder 

-the-Wire — 

Theatre  Pegasus  presents  Sophocles' 


OEDIPUS 

October  19-23,  25-30 

8pm.  Sundays  2pin  only. 

$12  adult/$10  students  &  seniors* 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  THEATRE,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 

•Bring  this  ad  for  $1  off  a  single  ticket.  Info:  366-3632 


HEALTHY  VOLUNTEERS, 

18  years  and  older,  needed  for  a 
new  low  dose  oral  contraceptive 
study  at  the  Women's  Health 
Centre,  Women's  College 
Hospital.  Please  contact  Dr. 
Marion  G.  Powell  at  (416) 
351-3730  and  leave  a  message. 
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Pop  'n' grinding  it  with  Bender  and  treble  charger 


I  tell  ya  -  It  was  this  big! 
By  Roseary  Kwak 

Look  Ma,  twi  ns!  Or  at  least  that's  the 
impression  of  treble  charger  guitarists 
and  vocalists  Bill  and  Greig,  friends 
since  the  age  of  two:  one  finishes  the 
other's  sentences.  The  two,  along 
with  bassist  Rosie,  hail  from  "Soo" 
Sainte-Marie,  where  they  played  to- 
gether on  and  off,  before  forming  the 
band  with  sole  Torontonian  Morris, 
the  drummer. 

Signed  to  Hamilton  indie  label  Sonic 
Unyon,  home  to  and  run  by  Tristan 
Psionic,the  band  try  to  avoid  describ- 
ing their  sound,  though  admittedly 
they  "like  the  Hamilton  scene  more 
than  the  Toronto  scene. 

"At  the  time,  we  were  mostly  into 
East  Coast  bands  like  Eric's  Trip  and 
Sloan.  Two  years  in  Toronto,  there 
were  no  bands  like  that,"  explains 
Creig. 

"For  so  long  the  Toronto  sound," 
adds  Bill,  "was  so  overwhelmingly 
acoustic  guitar  folk/roots/rock-Blue 
Rodeo,  Cowboy  Junkies." 

"Then  we  came  across  Tristan 
Psionic.  When  we  played  with  them 
at  the  El  Mocambo,  we  watched  their 


(NatasaHatsios/VS) 


set  and  it  was  like,  finally,"  Greig 
continues.  They  were  introduced  to 
the  bands  of  the  Sonic  Unyon  label 
such  as  Corp,  Smoother  (ex-Sponge), 
Shallow  and  the  Killjoys. 

As  for  the  Toronto  scene,  "It  is 
different  now,"  admits  Greig,  though 
"there  was  always  Change  of  Heart," 
finishes  Bill.  It's  a  band  admired  by 
them  both:  Bill  even  wore  the  shirt  of 
their  fellow  CFNY  New  Music  Search 
finalists  when  they  played  the  semi- 
finals. "I'll  probably  wear  it  to  the 
finals,  too." 

Newcomers  to  the  music  scene 
themselves,  Bill  reminds  us  that  "no 
matter  what  stage  you're  at,  you  can 
play  a  lot  in  Toronto.  It's  really  good. 
Like,  if  you're  just  starting  out  you 
can  play  at  Sneaky  Dee's  or  the 
Cabana  Room.  You  can  always  play 
with  a  friend's  band." 

1993  CFNY  New  Music  Search  fi- 
nalists Bender  are  enjoying  the  same 
sort  of  success  as  treble  charger. 
Though  their  music  differs  consider- 
ably, the  same  energetic  spirit  under- 
lies both  bands.  Bender  have  had  a 
good  year  since  their  intro  to  the  To- 
ronto scene.  Their  song,  "Don't 


Say  No,"  received  radio  play,  and 
they  are  now  working  hard  to  main- 
tain the  same  momentum. 

The  music  has  evolved  as  their  in- 
fluences have  changed,  with  mem- 
bers Sean  (guitar  and  lead  vocals), 
Kevin  (bass  and  back  vocals)  and 
Andrew  (drums)  weaning  themselves 
off  the  label  "bubblegrunge,"  which 
has  become  an  old  tag. 

"We  started  it  as  a  joke,"  Kevin 
commented.  "We've  swayed  — 
we're  not  as  poppy  anymore. 
There's  a  lot  more  punk  input." 

Their  success,  however,  was  met 
with  some  backlash  from  the  crowd  at 
home  in  Orangeville.  "At  first  it  was 
negative  towards  us  because  we  were 
doing  stuff  and  everybody  else 
wasn't.  It's  just  a  small  town  and  it 
happened  so  quickly.  At  the  time  we 
were  atthe  point  where  we  couldn't 


help  anybody  and  people  took  offense. 
That's  all  turned  around  now,  I 
think." 

This  could  be  the  result  of  what 
happened  at  Sonic  Picnic,  a  benefit 
for  the  Hillside  House  Shelter  and  the 
Orangeville  Foodbank  where  they 
shared  the  stage  with  Hayden,  Trigger 
Happy,  hHead,  treble  charger,  and 
Manitoba's  Zen  Bungalow.  It  was 
the  first  time  they  had  played 
Orangeville  since  last  October,  and 
Trigger  Happy's  frontman  Al  sensed 
enough  hesitation  in  the  crowd  to 
jump  up  on  stage  and  grab  the  mike. 

"If  you  guys  don't  come  up 
here,"  Al  challenged,  "and  support 
your  local  band  that's  done  so  much 
for  the  town  over  the  past  year,  you're 
all  fucked  in  the  head," 

Needless  to  say,  the  crowd  felt 
enough  guilt  to  mosh  excitedly  to  the 


energetic  set. 

As  for  success  in  general.  Bender 
has  to  admit  that  their  position  as  Nu 
Music  Search  finalists  has  helped  them 
get  known .  Says  Kevi  n,  "People  come 
out  on  the  premise  of  one  song,  but 
they'll  hear  your  other  songs." 

Talk  turns  to  the  Toronto  scene, 
where  Kevin  reveals  that  he  sees  it  as 
"spoiled." 

"Well,  you  just  look  hereon  these 
two  pages,"  he  says,  pointing  to  the 
local  listings. 

People  can  see  about  20  different 
bands  tonight  if  they  wanted  to,  so 
they  come  out  and  just  stand  there. 
You  go  to  a  town  like  London  or 
Waterloo — there's  only  a  couple  of 
places  to  play  and  a  couple  of  bands 
come  out  there  once  in  a  while.  Eve- 
rybody's there  to  see  the  music — 
they're  more  into  it." 


Paradise  fit  for  a  king 


Trouble  in  Paradise 

If  you  love  energetic  folk-rock  and 
blues  with  powerful  lyrics,  don't  miss 
Trouble  in  Paradise  in  local  perform- 
ance. Lead  vocalist/songwriter 
Katherine  Davies  sings  straight  from 
the  heart,  warming  up  a  room  with 
her  rich  alto  voice,  and  thoughtful 
lyrics.  Varsity  alumnus  Clive 
Thompson  contributes  high  octane 
performances  on  harmonica,  lead  and 
rhythm  guitar. 

The  band  began  as  a  duo  with 
Katherine  and  Clive,  but  has  evolved 
i  nto  a  strong  five-piece  ensemble  with 
a  solid  rhythm  section  and  the  very 
complimentary  backing  vocalsof  Leah 
Salomwa. 

For  the  last  six  months  the  band  has 
been  frequenting  clubs  like  C'est 
What,  Clinton's  and  The  Indigo  Cafe. 
Their  most  recent  C'est  What  show 


was  broadcast  live  by  ClUT  radio. 
You  can  catch  them  next  at  The  Indigo 
Cafe  (Queen  and  Bathurst)  on  Nov. 
18. 

In  the  meantime,  you  can  pick  up 
their  newly  released  nine-song  indie 
cassette  simply  titled.  Trouble  in  Para- 
dise. True  to  the  band's  political 
beliefs,  they  have  committed  to  do- 
nating part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
recording  to  the  Common  Ground 
Women's  Centre. 

The  Pliilospher  Kings 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  jazzy,  funky 
six-piece  band  was  in  the  Hart  House 
Arbor  Room  at  lunchtime  during  last 
year's  frosh  week.  Nobody  paid  too 
much  attention  to  them.  The  crowd 
pretty  much  ate  their  burgers  and  read 
over  their  new  book  lists.  But  I  dug 
their  sound  and  became  an  instant 


fan.  Over  the  last  year  they  have  com- 
pletely solidified  their  stage  show, 
signed  with  Sony,  and  just  released  an 
impressive  self-titled  CD  and  a  beau- 
tifully shot  video  for  the  si  ngle,  "Turn 
My  Head  Around." 

Lately,  the  Kings  have  been  playing 
more  respectable  venues  such  as 
Lee's  Palace,  the  Ultrasound  and 
the  Horseshoe.  Go  see  them,  and 
before  you  know  it,  your  butt  will  be 
swaying  to  the  hypnotic  grooves  and 
funky  acoustic  bass  lines.  Vocalist 
Gerald  Eaton  knows  how  to  work  a 
crowd,  but  also  when  to  lay  back  and 
let  the  soul  come  through  on  its  own. 

The  band  members  are  incredibly 
talented  and  versatile,  and  they  have 
fun  playing  off  each  other.  Each  show 
is  like  a  party.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
show  up  and  let  the  music  move  you. 

Lois-Anna  Kaminski 


The 


Canadian-Italian  Federation  of  Students  ^  ^ 

presents  its  first  fflM!»^(&mii 

Career  and  Cultural  Day 


1  -  5pm   Sunday  October  23,  1994 
Columbus  Centre 
901  Lawrence  Ave.  West 
at  Dufferin,  just  west  of 
Lawrence  West  Station 


For  more  info  call 

UofT:920-8506 
York:736-2100  ext  20491 


What  it  takes  to  become  a 
doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  journalist  or  a  film- 
maker. The  latest  artists  coming  out  of 
the  university  scene.  Life  Beyond  Bag- 
gio:  "Do  Canadian-Italians  have  a  rea- 
qIuq  into*  excited  about  anything  but 

World  Cup  soccer?"  LISTEN  to  tunes, 
WATCH  some  fiicks,  BREAK  bread,  and 
HAVE  a  drink  to  a  new  generation  of 
Canadian-Italians. 


SPONSORED  BY: 


jobsOntario 
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Letter  sent  to  university  admin 

Animal  rights  groups  demand 
access  to  university  labs 


BY  Ingrid  Ancevich 
Varsity  Staff 

A  coalition  of  animal-rights 
groups  have  made  a  formal  re- 
quest to  U  of  T  for  access  to 
university's  research  and  testing 
labs. 

Animal-rights  groups  are  re- 
sponding to  a  statement  made  to 
journalists  in  August  by  Cecil 
Yip,  vice-dcan  of  research  at  the 
faculty  of  medicine. 

Yip  said  that  anyone  who 
made  a  formal  request  in  ad- 
vance could  visit  U  of  T's  ani- 
mal facilities. 

"We're  meeting  his  terms  and 
now  we're  hoping  that  he'll  live 
up  to  his  own  words  and  meet 
ours,"  said  David  Sztybel,  of  the 
U  of  T  Students  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals. 

The  letter  outlining  the  re- 
quest was  written  by  Lydia 
Mazzulo  of  the  Ontario  Public 


Interest  Research  Group  on  be- 
half of  several  campus  and  com- 
munity groups.  It  was  addressed 
to  Heather  Munroe-Blum,  U  of 
T's  vice-president  of  research 
and  international  affairs. 

The  letter  asks  for  tours  of 
facilities  beginning  this  fall. 

"[They]  keep  saying  we  can 
go  visit,  so  let's  start  visiting," 
said  Andrea  Calvcr,  OPIRG  co- 
ordinator. 

"All  we're  asking  is  that  the 
university  stand  behind  its 
word,"  said  Susan  Hargreaves, 
director  of  Ark  D,  the  Canadian 
Animal  Rights  Network. 

George  Harapa,  a  university 
veterinarian,  said  the  university 
is  interested  in  increasing  acces- 
sibility. 

"Yip  indicated  to  a  reporter 
that  university  facilities  are  read- 
ily accessible  and  the  university 
is  trying  to  address  that  by  mak- 
ing them  more  accessible,"  said 


Harapa. 

But  even  though  the  univer- 
sity is  working  on  making 
broader  public  access  available 
in  the  next  few  months  or  sooner, 
legitimate  concerns  about  in- 
creased access  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed, said  Harapa. 

"It's  not  as  simple  as  opening 
the  doors.. .and  saying  come  on 
through  anytime,"  he  said. 

People  visiting  the  facilities 
may  bring  viruses  in  which  could 
harm  the  animals,  says  Harapa. 
He  is  also  concerned  about  the 
personal  safety  of  individuals 
working  in  the  facilities.  He  says 
animal  rights  activists  have  at 
times  been  extreme  in  their  ac- 
tions. 

The  letter  asks  for  permission 
to  bring  a  camera,  video  camera 
and  writing  materials  as  well  as 
media  representatives  on  the 
lours. 

Don  Roebuck,  president  of  U 


Roseann  Runte. 


Victoria  College  gets  new  president 

Runte  promises  to  be 
different  tlian  tlie  rest 


BY  Eric  Squair 

Roseann  Runte  was  installed  as  president  and 
vice-chancellor  of  Victoria  College  last  week. 

Runte  is  the  first  person  in  Canada  to  be  both 
president  of  an  English  and  a  French  university. 
She  has  served  as  president  of  the  Universite 
Sainte-Anne  in  Nova  Scotia  and  most  recently  as 
the  principal  of  York  University's  Glendon  Col- 
lege. 

Runte  is  also  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
commission  of  the  United  Nations  Education, 
Science  and  Culture  Organization. 

'The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  create  a 
dialogue  among  the  people  of  the  world  for  peace," 
says  Runte. 

Runte  studied  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  the  University  of  Kansas  and  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris. 

Studying  at  the  Sorbonne  in  the  sixties  was  an 
education  in  the  way  things  work,  says  Runte. 

"It  was  a  very  exciting  time.  One  could  learn  a 
lot  about  society  and  social  movements,"  she  said. 
"I  was  never  marching  in  the  streets,  but  I  was  an 
observer,"  says  Runte. 

Runte  has  had  direct  experiences  with  student 
activism  closer  to  home. 

When  she  was  principal  of  Glendon  College  at 
York  University,  she  protested  the  building  of  a 
13-story  condominium  on  land  adjacent  to  the 
college. 

"When  I  got  to  Glendon,  [the  development]  had 
already  been  approved.  I  assisted  the  students  in 
contacting  the  community  and  making  their  case 
heard." 

The  development  went  through  anyway,  on  land 
sold  by  York  to  the  developer  Trizec. 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  development  is  on  the 
comer,  because  it  doesn't  add  to  the  beauty  and 
integrity  of  the  campus,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
campus,"  says  Runte. 

Students  at  Glendon  say  Runte  was  a  good 
president. 

"I  get  the  impression  that  she  is  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  student  cause,"  says  Jonah  Bergbusch, 
president  of  the  Glendon  College  Student  Union. 

"We  were  looking  for  someone  who  recognized 
the  importance  of  undergraduate  education,  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  research  and  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  the  feder- 
ated universities  and  the  University  of  Toronto," 
says  Ruth  Alexander,  who  chaired  the  Victoria 
College  committee  that  recommended  Runte. 

"She  has  a  very  strong  conrmiitment  to  under- 
graduate education,"  said  Alexander. 

Runte  is  also  the  only  college  president  at  U  of 
T  who  has  independently  responded  to  the  provin- 
cial government's  new  discussion  paper  on  post- 
secondary  education.  Sustaining  Quality  in  Chang- 
ing Economic  Times,  which  suggests  splitting  off 
the  funding  for  university  research  and  education. 

"I  think  we  make  a  mistake  when  we  say  good 
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teachers  don't  have  to  do  research  and  good  re- 
searchers don't  have  to  teach,"  says  Runte. 

Faculty  research  is  indispensable  for  quality 
undergrad  education,  she  said. 

"I  think  there  has  to  be  a  difference  between 
high  school  and  a  college." 

Runte  also  says  she  has  her  doubts  about  the 
University  of  Toronto  white  paper.  The  paper,  a 
long-range  plan  for  the  university  released  last 
year,  stresses  the  importance  of  graduate  educa- 
tion and  research  at  the  expense  of  undergraduate 
enrollment  and  fiinding. 

Instructor  receives 
racist  liate  letter 

The  instructor  of  a  new  course  on  black  history  has 
been  the  target  of  racist  hate  literature. 

According  to  Len  Paris,  staff  sergeant  at  U  of  T 
police,  campus  police  are  taking  the  matter  very 
seriously. 

"The  letter  that  was  sent  was  very  racist.  I  read 
it  and  I'm  black,  therefore  I  found  it  very  offen- 
sive," said  Paris. 

The  letter  was  derogatory  towards  the  black 
race  in  general  and  it  contained  offensive  com- 
ments, said  Paris,  but  there  were  no  threats  made 
against  the  instructor  in  the  letter. 

The  letter,  which  has  now  been  turned  over  to 
Metro  Police  for  analysis,  was  not  sent  through  the 
campus  mail  system,  but  through  Canada  Post. 

"The  letter  was  handwritten  and  it  has  been 
submitted  for  forensic  analysis  such  as  handwrit- 
ing and  fingerprints,"  said  Detective  Hugh 
Ferguson  of  Metro  Police. 

As  a  result  of  the  letter,  campus  police  will  be 
taking  extra  security  precautions  for  the  course. 

Tanya  Talaga 


of  T's  Animal  Rights  Advocates, 
says  they  want  to  embarrass  the 
university  if  necessary  into  mak- 
ing information  publicly  avail- 
able. "We  want  to  bring  back  as 
much  information  as  possible." 

"[It's]  so  the  public  can  see 
what's  being  done  in  these  labo- 
ratories," said  Roebuck. 

Harapa  says  that  greater  pub- 
lic access  to  U  of  T's  "exem- 
plary" facilities  will  benefit  the 
university.  Increased  access  will 
ease  public  concern,  he  said. 

The  group  is  also  requesting 
to  observe  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mal experimentation  at  various 
stages.  The  groups  also  want  a 
guide  who  is  knowledgeable  on 
the  treatment  of  animals  to  come 
with  them  on  the  tours  of  all 
three  campuses  where  research 
and  testing  on  animals  occurs. 

Animal  rights  groups  say  they 
hope  to  receive  a  response  from 
Munroc-Blum  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

The  letter  is  part  of  an  ongo- 
ing campaign  by  campus  and 
conmiunity  animal-rights  groups 
for  access  to  and  accountability 
of  animal  labs  used  for  research 
and  testing  purposes  at  U  of  T. 

Yip  declined  to  comment. 
Heather  Munroe-Blum  was  not 
available. 

In  1993,  47,000  vertebrate 
animals  were  killed  for  research 
atUofT. 

The  majority  were  rodents, 
such  as  mice  and  rats,  with  less 
than  one  percent  being  cats, 
monkeys  and  dogs. 
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"Comedy  that  Sings" 

featuring  the  music  &  humour  of 
Bowser  &  Blue 
Peter  Wiidman 
Sidppy's  Rangers 
The  Brock  &  John  Experience 
Wendy  Hopkins 


and    hosted  by... 

"Mr.  Fabulous 


Eric 

Himself  Tunney 
WED.  OCT.  26  8pm 


Glenn  Gould  Studio 
Tickets  $10 

$8  students  &  seniors 


BOX  OFFICE: 
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&  2  hours  prior  to  performance 
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How  to  Get 

better  Qrades 
& 

Have  More 

FUN! 


A  45 
Miniute 
Seminar 

Monday,  Oct.  24 
12:10  p.m.  &  1:10  p.m. 
Wall  berg  116 

Speaker:  Kirk  Durston  univcisiiyoi  Maniioba 

sponsored  by 
Campus  Crusade  for  Cfvisi  at  U  of  'T 


COME   AND   GET  THEM 


$19.99 

$49.99 
$34.99 

EATON'S 

Goods  Satisfactory  or  Money  Refunded 


COnON  HENLEY  (175)HvKJLJlJ     LEVI'S  50 1  BUHON  FLY  STONEWASH  ( 1 7 
LEVI'S  550  RELAXED  FIT  STONE  BLEACH  WASH  {]7]]      AD^K)   LEVI'S  PLAID/SHERPA  VEST  (1 71 
[X)BBY  STRIPE  COHON  FLANNEL  SHIRT  ( 1 77)      '    /I  UU    NORTHWEAR  CANVAS  VEST  POLYFILL  FOR  WARMTH  ( 1 70) 


$49.99 

$79.99 
$7999 
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Lack  of  minorities  in  medical  field  spa  wns  ne  w  group 

Doctors  reach  out  to  black  high  school  students 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

In  an  attempt  lo  introduce  more 
black  students  to  health  sciences, 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  U  of 
T  has  launched  an  outreach  pro- 
gram to  local  Toronto  high 
schools. 

The  program,  which  just  fin- 
ished its  first  year  of  operation, 
took  seven  black  high  school 
students  and  placed  them  with 
mentors,  or  volunteers,  from  U 
of  T's  medical  sciences  depart- 
ment and  in  the  university's 
teaching  hospitals. 


vents  black  students  from  enter- 
ing the  medical  field,  says  Harold 
Brathwaite,  director  of  educa- 
tion for  the  Peel  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"What  sort  of  social  forces 
have  conspired  so  that  we  don't 
have  a  broader  representation  of 
blacks  in  society?"  said 
Brathwaite.  "These  students' 
families  are  rate  payers,  lax  pay- 
ers, their  kids  should  have  the 
same  opportunity  as  everyone 
else." 

For  the  past  few  years,  there 
have  only  been  one  or  two  black 
students  enrolled  in  U  of  T's 


associate  dean  of  student  affairs 
and  admissions  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  There  are  no  black 
women  enrolled. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  inequi- 
ties in  enrollment  is  due  to  the 
often  underprivileged  back- 
grounds many  black  students 
come  from,  she  said. 

"Working  class  students  aren't 
attracted  here  [to  U  of  T],"  said 
Rossi.  "Often  they  [black  stu- 
dents] are  afraid  of  the  whole 
thing,  or  they  go  on  to  commu- 
nity college.  If  they  do  go  on, 
they  go  to  Ryerson." 

Dominick  Shellon,  from  the 


A  glass  ceiling  exists  that  pre-    med  school,  says  Miriam  Rossi,    Association  for  the  Advance- 


ment of  Blacks  in  Health  Sci- 
ences, said  that  black  children 
are  not  encouraged  to  go  on  in 
their  studies  early  on  in  their 
education. 

"The  streaming  of  black  kids 
into  basic  levels  [in  high  school] 
don't  lead  to  Ontario  Academic 
Credits,"  Shelton  said. 

Shelton  cites  the  lack  of  black 
role  models  in  professional  fields 
as  a  main  reason  for  the  low 
numbers  of  black  students  in 
medicine. 

"A  lot  of  black  families  are 
not  professionals,  so  they  [stu- 
dents] don't  have  enough  expo- 
sure to  educational  expecta- 


tions," said  Shelton. 

Clinton  Hunter,  a  student  from 
Danforth  Collegiate,  participated 
in  the  program. 

"I  wasn't  really  interested  in 
medicine  beforehand,"  said 
Hunter.  "But  I  lost  my  disgust 
with  surgery  through  the  pro- 
gram and  I  also  found  out  there's 
a  wide  variety  of  career  options 
in  medicine  beyond  being  a  doc- 
tor." 

Doctors,  dentists,  surgeons 
and  faculty  of  medicine  mem- 
bers all  donated  their  time  to  act 


as  mentors  for  the  students. 

The  funding  for  the  program 
is  provided  by  the  provincial 
government's  Jobs  Ontario 
Youth  plan,  began  three  years 
ago  after  the  Toronto  riots,  in  an 
attempt  to  encourage  youths  to 
stay  in  school  and  off  of  the 
streets.  The  program  allows  for 
239  outreach  spots  across  On- 
tario yearly. 

The  students  chosen  are  paid 
minimum  wage  throughout  the 
summer  so  they  don't  have  to 
take  on  another  summer  job. 


Car  wreck  a  sobering  sight 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

A  car  wreck  has  been  on  display  this  week  on  U  of  T's  campus  to 
warn  students  and  staff  of  the  dangers  of  drinking  and  driving. 

The  display  is  part  of  Alcohol  Awareness  Week,  and  is  being 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  and  U  of 
T  police. 

This  past  June,  the  car  was  totalled  in  a  fatal  collision  on  the  Don 
Valley  Parkway.  The  white  Volkswagon  was  hit  from  behind  by  a 
truck  driven  by  an  impaired  driver.  The  driver  was  killed  instantly. 

The  car  is  definitely  catching  student's  attention,  says  Marco 
Santaguida,  SAC's  university  affairs  commissioner. 

"When  the  students  first  see  the  car,  their  initial  reaction  is  one  of 
shock  and  fear,"  said  Santaguida. 

The  use  of  car  where  a  fatality  occurred  because  of  an  impaired 
driver  is  a  very  effective  way  to  get  the  message  across,  says 
Santaguida. 

"This  was  a  real  person.  They  [the  police]  couldn't  have  chosen 
a  better  scenario." 

The  car  is  on  loan  from  the  Metro  Toronto  Police. 

According  to  campus  police,  close  to  5,000  people  visited  the 
display  on  Monday,  when  it  was  outside  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  On 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  it  was  outside  the  SAC  offices  and  today 
it  is  back  outside  Sid  Smith. 


Chart  a  Course  for  Success 


Get  a  global  perspecnve  in  V 
Business  Adrmnistranon/ 
Management.  Combine  the 
excellence  of  a  Boston 
University'  educaaon  with  th 
excitement  of  Graduate  Study 
in  Israel. 

caU:  617/353-6000 
fax:  617/353-6633 


BOSTON 


UNIVERSITY 


BEN-GURION  UNIX'ERSITY 
I  OF  THE  NEGEV 

j  An  equal  opportunit)- .  affirmattyr 

FREE  Information,  rcium  to:  75S  Commonwcak 


In  Israel 

Master  of  Science  in 
Management 
Language  of  Instruction 
English 

Admission  in  Septem- 
ber, January,  and  April 
Option  of  1  year  full- 
time  or  2  years  part-time 
Undergraduate  Degree  in 
Business  not  Required 


.  Boiion,  MA  02215 


This  was  once  a  car?  (SamanthaRajasinghanWS) 

According  to  Metro  Police  constable  Devin  Kealey,  young  adults 
are  most  at  risk  to  be  involved  in  a  car  accident  involving  alcohol. 

"When  you  break  down  the  age  groups...  it's  still  the  younger  age 
that  is  over-represented,"  said  Kealey. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  night,  campus  police,  assisted  by  Metro 
Police,  will  be  holding  RIDE  spot  checks  on  campus  as  part  of 
Alcohol  Awareness  Week. 
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4^  UNIVERSITY     OF  TORONTO 

®     TORN  C.  POLANYI  CHAIR 

IN  CHEMISTRY 


NOBEL  LAUREATES 
LECTURE 
ON 

SCIENCE  AND  SOCIETY 

In  honour  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  John  C.  Polanyi  Chair  in  Chemistry,  the 

Department  of  Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  invites  you  to  a  public 
lecture  series  on  Science  and  Society.  The  lectures  will  be  given  by  Nobel  Laureates 
in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Medicine. 

Modern  Molecules,  Genomes  and  Complexity 

James  Watson,  Dudley  Herschbach,  llya  Prigogine 

Thursday,  November  3, 1994,  2:15  -  4:35  pm 


Science  and  Technology  in  the  21st  Century 

Henry  Kendall,  Charles  Townes,  George  Porter 

Friday,  November  4, 1994,  9:30  - 11 :35  am 


Life:  The  Cosmic  Imperative 
Michael  Smith,  Christian  de  Duve,  Max  Perutz 

Friday,  November  4, 1994,  2:30  -  4:35  pm 

For  further  information  on  the  public  lectures,  please  contact  Public  Relations  and 
Development  at  (41 6)  978-7253. 


CONVOCATION  HALL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

31  King's  College  Circle 

Free  Admission,  Tickets  Not  Required 


Saturday,  October  22, 1994 
Discover  the  World  of  U  of  T 


Open  House  10  a.  m.  -  4  r  m. 


•  Interactive  Displays,  Exhibits,  Mini-Lectures 

•  U  of  T  Homecoming  Football, 
Varsity  Blues  vs.  McMaster,  2  p.m. 

•  Children's  Fair  &  Petting  Zoo 
•  Arts  and  Science  Saturday 

•  Engineering  &  Medicine  Open  House 

University  of  Toronto,  St.  George  Campus  (Downtown) 

Admission  Free 

For  more  information  Call  (416)  978-U  of  T 
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Thursday,  October  20,  1994 


Calculating  the  mathematics  of  football 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

With  one  week  remaining  in  the 
OUAA  football  regular  season, 
the  fight  for  the  playoffs  is  still 
wide  open. 

This  is  the  general  picture  of 
what  can  happen  on  Saturday 
when  the  final  four  games  are 
played. 

Western  and  Laurier  have  al- 
ready clinched  the  top  two  spots 
while  Windsor  and  York  are  defi- 
nitely out. 

The  complications  arise  for 
the  middle  four  teams  who  are 
fighting  for  playoff  spots  three 
and  four. 


The  Waterloo  Warriors, 
McMaster  Mauraders  and 
Guelph  Gryphons  are  all  3-3. 

Waterloo  and  McMaster  have 
the  edge  in  head-to-head  com- 
petition against  Guelph,  so  they 
control  their  own  destinies. 

Waterloo  faces  the  0-6  York 
Yeomen,  while  the  Marauders 
are  coming  to  Varsity  Stadium 
to  take  on  the  Varsity  Blues. 

For  both  teams,  a  win  would 
put  them  in  the  playoffs,  while  a 
loss  would  open  the  door  for 
either  the  Guelph  or  Toronto 
teams.  The  injury-ridden  Gryph- 
ons need  to  do  what  no  team  has 
done  yet  this  year — overcome 
the  6-0  Western  Mustangs.  To 


become  the  fourth  playoff  con- 
tender, Guelph  will  have  to  hope 
that  either  Waterloo  or 
McMaster  lose. 

Toronto,  at  2-4,  needs  the  most 
help  from  other  teams.  But  this 
weekend's  match-ups  make  a 
Varsity  Blues  appearance  in  the 
playoffs  quite  foreseeable. 

First  Toronto  must  beat 
McMaster  and  Western  must 
beat  Guelph  (which  they  should). 
Next,  Laurier  must  beat  Wind- 
sor (also  quite  likely)  and  Wa- 
terioo  must  beat  York  (which  is 
a  virtual  certainty). 

This  will  produce  a  three-way 
tie  for  fourth  place  between 
Guelph,  McMaster,  and  Toronto. 


All  would  finish  the  regular  sea- 
son with  a  record  of  3-4. 

The  OUAA  rules  for  three- 
way  tie-breaking  say  that  vic- 
tory margins  in  head-to-head 
games  among  the  three  teams 
must  be  compared. 

The  Sept.  10  game  between 
Guelph  and  Toronto  was  for- 
feited on  a  technicality  and  was 
officially  scored  1  to  0  in  favour 
of  Guelph. 

In  the  game  between 
McMaster  and  Guelph,  Mac  beat 
the  Gryphons  by  three  points. 
This  means  Toronto  must  beat 
McMaster  by  three  points  for  an 
outright  win  of  the  tie  breaker  to 
claim  the  fourth  and  final  playoff 


spot. 

If  you're  not  dizzy  yet,  con- 
sider this.  If  Toronto  defeats 
McMaster  by  exactly  two  points, 
we  still  have  a  deadlock. 

OUAA  rules  say  that  further 
tic-breaking  is  done  by  compar- 
ing margins  of  victory  or  loss 
with  the  top-ranked  team  in  the 
division,  that  being  Western. 

As  Toronto  lost  to  Western  by 
42  points  and  McMaster  lost  to 
the  Mustangs  by  43  points,  To- 
ronto would  again  win  the  tie- 
breaker by  a  single  point,  giving 
them  the  fourth  playoff  spot. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that 
whoever  wins  the  fourth  playoff 
position  must  confront  the 


mighty  Western  Mustangs  in  the 
semi-finals,  which  will  be  played 
Oct.  29  at  the  Skydome. 

Number  two  Laurier  will  then 
face  the  number  three  team,  most 
likely  Waterloo,  in  the  other 
semi-final  match-up  played  on 
the  same  day. 

With  all  of  the  calculations 
tallied,  the  Blues  are  the  likely 
contenders  to  claim  the  fourth 
and  final  position. 

And  although  the  defending 
Vanier  Cup  champions  would 
be  a  definite  underdog  in  a  game 
against  Western,  watching  them 
play  once  more  in  the  season  is 
better  than  having  them  pack  up 
the  locker  room  and  going  home. 


Blues  women  top  Ontario  team  in  cross  country  invitational 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Despite  absences  and  recover- 
ing injuries  by  members  of  the 
Blues  cross  country  teams,  the 
OUAA  and  OWIAA  defending 
champions  were  strong,  the 
women  placing  third  and  the  men 
running  to  a  tenth  place  finish 
overall. 

Both  teams  started  off  the  sea- 
son by  winning  the  Ottawa 
Invitational  on  Sept.  17,  defeat- 
ing their  competitors  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

This  Saturday's  competition, 
the  Western  Invitational,  hosted 
by  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  featured  16  teams  from 
Ontario  and  the  U.S.,  including 
teams  from  Central  Michigan, 
East  Michigan  and  Yale.  All  of 
the  top  Ontario  teams  competed. 

In  each  5,(X)0m  event,  the  top 
five  runners  from  each  school 
scored  points.  Out  of  the  field  of 
100  runners,  one  point  was 
granted  for  the  first  place  runner 
up  to  a  possible  100  for  the  last 
place  finisher,  the  lowest  over- 
all score  winning. 

The  Blues  women  were  the 
top  Ontario  team,  placing  third 
overall.  Following  closely  be- 
hind them  by  nine  points  was 


their  nemesis,  Waterloo. 

Leading  the  Varsity  women 
was  Sarah  Hunter,  who  placed 
second.  Elaine  Coburn  and 
Elaine  O'Reilly  also  finished  in 
the  top  25. 

Head  coach  Peter  Pimm  said 
the  women's  result  was  encour- 
aging, considering  most  of  the 
team  is  running  while  recover- 
ing from  injuries.  Bui  Pimm  feels 


it  is  a  promising  year  for  the 
women's  team,  especially  with 
Hunter,  who  placed  third  in  last 
year's  ClAU  national  champi- 
onships still  on  the  squad. 

"There's  no  where  to  go  but 
up,"  Pimm  stated.  "Half  of  the 
team  will  be  stronger  in  a  month's 
time  when  we  face  these  top 
teams  again  at  the  Ontario  cham- 
pionships." 


The  men's  team  placed  tenth 
overall,  not  bad  considering  the 
Blues  competed  without  their 
top  runner,  Edward  Spencer. 
Two  varsity  men,  Greg  Dailey 
and  Kirk  Dillabaugh,  placed  in 
the  top  half  of  the  field  of  100. 

After  losing  two  runners,  such 
as  nationally  ranked  Brendan 
Matthias,  now  on  part-time  sta- 
tus, and  Jeff  Lockyer  (gradu- 


ated), Pimm  said  the  men's  team 
is  mainly  concerned  about  quali- 
fying for  the  nationals. 

The  top  two  teams  at  the  On- 
tario championships  will  be  eli- 
gible to  compete  in  the  nation- 
als. Presently  the  Blues  are 
ranked  behind  the  running  squads 
of  Western  and  Windsor. 

"They  are  quite  motivated  to 
do  the  job  they  need  to  do," 


remarked  Pimm.  "They  know 
on  paper  they  aren't  ranked  there 
[top  two),  so  there's  no  pressure. 
They  are  the  underdogs." 

Next  weekend,  the  Blues 
teams  will  travel  to  Kingston  for 
another  regular  season  competi- 
tion. The  course  they  will  run 
will  be  the  same  for  the  Ontario 
championships,  which  Queen's 
will  host  on  Nov.  5. 


Toronto  Lacrosse  team  taices  bacic  two  wins 


BY  Martin  Multamaki 

Queen's  University  homecom- 
ing was  a  little  less  joyous  this 
year,  as  the  U  of  T  men's  la- 
crosse team  battled  them  to  an  8- 
6  victory  on  the  back  campus 
last  Saturday. 

The  win  made  up  for  last  year's 
homecoming  loss  to  Queen' s  and 
a  more  recent  loss  on  Oct.  1 . 

First-half  action  was  a  matter 
of  goal  swapping.  Toronto's  Neil 
Viola  (assisted  by  Joe  Wong) 
drove  home  the  first  point.  Wong 
then  followed  Viola's  lead  and 
scored  on  his  own  with  less  than 
two  minutes  left  in  the  first  quar- 
ter. 

Queen's  racked  up  a  total  of 


five  goals  within  the  first  two 
quarters  of  play,  but  U  of  T  con- 
tinued to  respond.  With  two  sec- 
onds left  in  the  half  Toronto's 
Chad  Accursi  received  a  quick 
pass  from  Jason  Taam  to  tic  the 
match  at  five. 

Although  both  teams  scored 
only  one  goal  in  the  third,  To- 
ronto's courtesy  of  Accursi,  the 
outcome  was  obvious.  Queen's 
seemed  frustrated  with  U  of  T's 
control  over  the  game  and  began 
to  accumulate  penalties. 

By  game's  end,  they  had  tri- 
pled Toronto's  technical  penal- 
lies  with  personal  fouls. 

Al  Stewart  and  Rob  Hunler 
clinched  the  game  for  Toronto 
by  adding  the  winning  two  goals 


early  in  the  fourth  quarter.  The 
strong  Varsity  defence  elimi- 
nated any  chance  of  a  late 
Queen's  comeback. 

Toronto's  defensive  line  out- 
did itself  the  next  day,  however, 
as  U  of  T  punished  the  visiting 
Laurier  squad  in  a  one-sided  10- 
3  win.  U  of  T  was  concerned 
about  its  playoff  standing,  par- 
ticularly after  losing  to  Laurier 
1 1  -9  in  the  season  opener. 

During  that  game,  Accursi 
dropped  in  Varsity's  last  goal, 
breaking  U  of  T's  decade-old 
club  record  of  1 3  goals  scored  in 
a  season. 

"I  couldn't  have  done  it  with- 
out all  the  guys,  from  Wildman 
Igoalie  Paul  Aldisl  up  to  Neil, 


(Awards 

^xcellenco 


(L/^pIications  are  now  being  accepted  for: 

.  JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP . 

The  $12,000  prize  is  awarded  to  a  graduating  Arts  &  Science 
or  Scarborough  Campus  student 
who  demonstrates  outstanding  academic  achievement 
and  extra-curricular  leadership, 

^Deadline  for  Applications: 
12  Noon,  Thursday  December  22, 1994 

For  further  iirformation  contact  your  college  registrar  or 
the  Department  of  Aluinni  and  Development 
21  King's  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor.  Tel:  978-6536  or  978-4258 


who  dished  it  to  me  all  game," 
remarked  Accursi. 

On  the  women's  side,  U  of  T 
held  their  first  round-robin  tour- 
nament on  the  back  campus  last 
weekend.  Laurier,  Carlcion  and 
a  mixed  Queen's/Brock  club  at- 
tended. 

Torontojost  its  first  game  2-1 
to  the  aggressive  Laurier  Golden 
Hawk  team. 

Right  attack  winger  Cher 
Smith  scored  Varsity's  only  goal 
on  a  Hawk  penally  midway 
through  the  match. 

Although  the  entire  tourna- 
ment was  fiercely  competitive, 
no  game  was  penalty  ridden.  The 
few  penalties  that  were  issued 
did  however  make  a  difference. 

The  referees  provided  by 
Carleton  kept  all  of  the  games  in 
firm  control.  Some  calls  seemed 
almost  excessive,  but  Laurier  co- 
coach  Susan  Forbes  said  they 


write 
sports 


were  fair. 

"You'll  notice  the  priority  is 
always  on  safety,"  commented 
Fort)es.  "The  rcfs  aren't  really 
being  that  suict." 

Carleton  also  came  on  strong 
against  U  of  T  in  the  Toronto 
women's  second  game,  finish- 
ing the  match  with  a  2-1  victory. 
U  of  T's  mid-field  centre  Cathy 
Andrews  scored  Toronto's  only 
goal.  Her  powerful  shot  was  the 
result  of  a  wide  overhead  arc  and 
blistering  bounce  past  the  goalie. 

Stick  control  was  the  key  to 
the  Varsity  women's  last  match 
against  Queen's/Brock. 

Although  losing  4-2,  U  of  T's 
coach  Todd  Pepper  was  pleased 
with  his  team's  performance. 

"This  was  definitely  our  best 
game  yet  against  the  best  team 
we've  played  so  far,"  said  Pep- 
per. "We're  obviously  improv- 
ing." 

"All  of  the  other  teams  have 
national  members,  we  don't,  and 
we  arc  still  in  the  learning  stage," 
Pepper  added. 

Toronto  is  back  on  the  field 
again  on  Oct.  29  at  Brock. 
Martin  Multamaki  is  a  member 
of  the  U  of  T  men's  lacrosse 
team 
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Varsity  Blues  Footl>all 

vs 

McMaster 
Saturday,  October  22 
@  2:00pm 

Tailgate  party  ll:30ain  -  Gate^  8 
Tickets  AdnKs  ji8  Students  ^ 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  Street 
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Classifieds 


/4l 


Thursday,  October  20,  1994 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (StuderjJ  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $T  0  per  monrtt.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright-469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  off  Ice  In  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  aftemoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Ourservices  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 

FRONTRUNNERS  TORONTO: 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Running  Group.  All 
abilities  welcome.  Meet  9:00a.m.  at  the 
519  Church  Street  Community  Centre. 
Call  631  -4054  for  more  information. 

INFORMATION  SESSION 

on  running  student  window  cleaning 
franchises  for  the  upcoming  summer  in 
association  with  White  Shark.  Thurs,  Oct. 
20th,  6pm  at  Sidney  Smith  Rm.  21 1 9.  Call 
(416)  363-7420  if  unable  to  attend. 


WANTED 


PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant.  MTACL. 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  Ml  H2V5. 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

Our  company  will  pay  you  to  go  to  class. 
There  is  no  easier  way  to  make  money.  All 
years  welcome.  CALL 340-7320 TODAY!!! 

WANTED!!! 

Individuals,  Student  Organizations  and 
Small  Groups  to  Promote  SPRING  BREAK 
'95.  Eam  substantial  MONEY  and  FREE 
TRIPS.  CALL  THE  NATION'S  LEADER, 
INTER-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS  1-800- 
327-6013. 


WANTED:  TUTORS 

Tutors  needed  for  Scarborough  area.  All 
subjects  especially  High  School  math.  No 
minimum  hours  required.  Very  flexible. 
Salary  $1 5/hr.  Please  call  Tutorial  Institute 
of  Ontario  at  905-427-0690. 


WANTED:  TUTORS 

Tutors  needed  for  Ajax-Pickering  area.  All 
subjects  especially  High  School  math.  No 
minimum  hours  required.  Very  flexible. 
Salary  $1 5/hr.  Please  call  Tutorial  Institute 
of  Ontario  at  905-427-0690. 


DRUMMER  NEEDED  FOR  LOCAL 

Heavy  Melodic  Pop  Band.  Your  influences 
include  Goo  Goo  Dolls,  Green  Day, 
Doughboys,  Sugar,  all  NOT  Led  Zeplin, 
Urtsan  Dance  Squad.  Contact  Dylan  603- 
2788. 


WANTED:  CONTACT  PERSON 

to  help  set  up  investment  club  introducing 
an  extremely  lucrative,  new  program  to 
Ontario.  Excellent  income  potential.  Call 
1 0AM  - 1 0PM.  (905)  567-4578 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUTER  RENTALS  UNLIMITED 

Rentals  for  $  1 00  per  month.  Free  Delivery 
and  Assistance.  Ask  about  our  special 
Student  Rate,  967-0305. 

IMMIGRATION  LAWYER - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wori<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 

HIRING! 

Commerce,  economics,  actuarial  students. 
The  clock's  ticking.  Time  to  secure  a  full 
time  position  in  your  field.  You  can  make 
your  connections  now.  Call  969-0108. 


PHYLLIS  ESTHETICS 

Your  beauty  solution  at  One  Eighty  Six  St. 
George  at  Bloor.  I  am  offering  very  good 
student  rates.  I  have  been  in  business  for 
25  years.  Facials:  $35,  Pedicures:  $25, 
Waxing:  $10  up.  Pis.  Call  926-9449. 


RELAX  AND  ENERGIZE 

with  effective  deep  tissue  bodywori<  and 
foot  massage.  According  to  your  needs 
very  gentle  or  strong  Oriental  and  Swedish 
techniques  using  hands  or  feet.  30  min  / 
$1 0.  In  /  Out.  Call  Egon  (41 6)  752-8537. 

SUN  -t^  FUN  =  PROFIT! 

For  information  about  how  you  can  share 
in  Canada's  $16  billion  travel  industry  call 
Nadia  690-8071  ext.  3 


HURON  CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAYSCHOOL 

Spaces  still  available  AM  or  PM  program. 
Parent-run  co-operative  for  children  aged 
21/2-5. 383  Huron  St.  (behind  St.  Thomas 
church)  977-1 109. 

DR.  JONATHAN  SPITKIN,  DR.  PETER 
SOLO,  OPTOMETRISTS 

Contact  lens  research  project.  Twenty 
current  wearers  of  hard  gas  permeable 
contact  lenses  are  needed  to  take  part  in  a 
clinical  research  project  evaluating  a  new 
cleaning  solution.  All  participants  will 
receive  free  lenses  and  solutions  for  the 
duration  of  the  study.  Please  call  4 1 6/977- 
81 94  for  an  appointment. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two  -  third  free.  Bay 

St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)322-5890. 

TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Tenn  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midtenn  test  panici  Tutor,  28 
years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  &  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Oct.  20 

INDO-CARIBBEAN  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  (ICSA)  -  Social  and  Card  Night.  Jay  423-9768  for  info.  6-9PM. 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS  CENTRE. 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study.  HART  HOUSE  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  - 
12:50PM. 

Monday,  Oct,  24 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST-  Seminar:  "How  to  get  better  grapes  and  have  more  fun"  RM  1 1 6,  WALLBERG 
BUILDING,  12:10PM  ■^  1 :10PM.  FREE. 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  Debate  on  The  problem  of  evil"  RM  114  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 

BUILDING.  7:00PM.  $2.00/PERSON. 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the  Buddhist  Chaplain.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT 
CENTRE.  12:15- 1:30PM 

Tuesday,  Oct.  25 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDENTS'  UNION  (ENSU)-  General  meeting.  Sophia  905-764-6793  forinfo.  2-3PM.  INNIS 
RM  307. 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the  Buddhist  Chaplain.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT 
CENTRE.  12:15- 1:30PM 

U  OF  T  YOUNG  LIBERAL  CLUB  -  General  Meating.  HART  HOUSE.  6:00PM. 


CHEMISTRY,  MATH,  PHYSICS 

Previous  U  of  T  TA's/PDFs  with  doctorate 
degrees  in  Chemistry,  Math  and  Physics 
are  available  for  individualized  or  group 
tutoring.  Reasonable  Rates.  Guaranteed 
best  help!  Call  (416)  406-6442. 


FRENCH TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  292-7998  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


MASTERING  THE  LSAT! 

Why  practice  questions  when  you  can 
masterthe  principles?  Yourbest  and  most 
comprehensive  option  for  LSAT  training 
begins  on  October  29.  (416)  410-7737. 

CHEMISTRY  TUTORING 

CHM  240  and  CHM  1 37.  Ph.D.  Chemists 
and  years  of  tutoring  experience  at  U.  of  T. 
Location  close  to  campus.  CHM  240  call 
929-6589.  CHM  1 37  call  922-0987. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 

ESSAY  HELP 

Also:  Editing  of  Scholariy  Publications, 
Experienced  Technical/Medical  Editor  ^ 
Rewriter,  University  Instructor  (Ph.D. 
English)  offers  reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill 
at  489-9679. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
cuniculavitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  /Mso  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  $1.25/page.  Resumes/Cover 
Letters  -  free  faxing.  Desktop  Publishing. 
Laser  Quality.  Ruperl:  604-8333  (Call  8 
a.m.  -  9  p.m.). 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Sen/ice. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforlh  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.   No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,   cheque)  $_ 

Name     


Telephone, 
Address 


12      Varsity  Sports 


Thursday,  October  20,  1994 


Blues  soccer  teams  on  road  to  playoffs 


The  Blues  in  action. 

BY  Michael  Higgins 

Both  ihe  women's  and  men's  Varsity 
Blues  soccer  teams  played  Carleton  last 
Sunday.  The  women  registered  a  2-1 
victory  while  the  men  settled  for  a  1-1 
tie. 

In  the  women's  game,  Carleton  took 
an  early  1-0  lead  in  the  first  half  until 
Blues  forward  Christie  Samson  tied  it 
up  in  the  seventeenth  minute. 

The  game  remained  tied  until  Blues 


(Aldrin  Fernando) 

striker  Cathy  Randall  scored. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  goal,"  said 
teammate  Teresa  Robinson.  "A  cross 
came  over  from  the  side  and  she  headed 
it  [the  ball]  perfectly  into  the  net." 

This  score  proved  to  be  the  game 
winner,  helping  the  women's  squad  se- 
cure their  current  third-place  standing 
in  the  OWIAA. 

"We  hope  to  keep  getting  better  and 
better  so  that  we  can  peak  for  the 
playoffs."  said  Blues  coach  Niki 


Nicolaou. 

Later  that  day  the  Varsity  men's  soc- 
cer team  took  to  field  against  Carleton, 
competing  in  what  was  to  become  a 
rather  chippy  affair. 

The  Blues  were  missing  four  of  their 
first-string  players,  including  leading 
scorer  forward  Tom  Guzman.  Varsity 
men's  coach  Jim  Lefkos  said  he  kept 
Guzman  out  of  the  game  because  he 
wanted  to  keep  him  healthy. 

More  importantly,  Guzman  had  al- 
ready received  three  yellow  cards  or 
"warnings"  from  referees  in  previous 
games.  The  Blues  would  be  hurt  if  he 
were  to  be  suspended  from  playing  the 
game. 

From  the  start  of  the  game  Carleton 
played  aggressively.  The  team,  with  no 
hopes  to  qualify  for  the  playoffs,  at- 
tacked the  Blues  since  they  had  nothing 
to  lose. 

The  first  half  was  a  battle  between  U 
of  T's  persistent  offence  and  Carleton's 
man-to-man  defence. 

The  game  remained  scoreless  until 
10  minutes  into  the  final  half,  when 
Blues  forward  Joe  Dimeglio  scored, 
giving  the  Varsity  team  a  1-0  lead. 

Also  registering  strong  performances 
were  Blues  striker  Suhail  Mirza,  who 
demonstrated  excellent  ball  control  tech- 
niques, and  Blues  goaltender  Vitor 
Mayia. 

Mayia  made  a  couple  of  outstanding 
saves  to  help  maintain  U  of  T's  small 
lead.  But,  with  five  minutes  remaining 
in  the  game,  Carleton  scored  at  close 
range  to  tie  the  match. 

The  second  half  of  the  game  was 
decidedly  rougher  than  the  first. 

Lefkos  was  more  concerned  with  the 
poor  refereeing  than  the  actual  results 
of  the  game.  He  felt  that  Carleton  was 
trying  to  compromise  the  welfare  of  his 
team  for  their  upcoming  playoffs. 

"I  was  a  little  disappointed  with  the 


refereeing,"  commented  Leflcos  after 
the  game.  "He  [referee]  could  have 
been  a  little  tougher  on  both  teams." 

The  Blues  men  are  currently  in  sec- 
ond place  in  their  division  behind 
Laurentian  University.  They,  like  the 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
VarsUy  Staff 

The  Blues  men's  badminton  team  have 
started  the  season  off  on  the  right  foot, 
after  achieving  a  near  perfect  record  of 
22  games  won  out  of  24  last  weekend. 

E>ominating  the  Eastern  division  field 
in  their  fu^st  of  four  tournaments,  U  of  T 
coach  Andrew  Deane  expects  a  near 
perfect  season  for  his  OUAA  defending 
champions. 

There  are  nine  Ontario  schools  com- 
peting in  badminton.  Along  with  U  of  T 
in  the  eastern  division  is  Ottawa, 
Ryerson,  Queen's  and  York  universi- 
ties. When  competing,  four  singles  and 
two  double  events  are  played  between 
each  school. 

On  the  women's  side  U  of  T  placed 
third,  the  top  team  being  from  Queen's 
University. 

One  U  of  T  woman  in  particular, 
Dimpy  Thavarasalingam,  excelled,  win- 
ning three  of  her  four  singles  tourna- 
ments. 

Last  year  the  women  failed  to  make 
the  finals,  placing  fifth  in  their  division. 
Deane  believes  that  this  year's  results 
could  be  different. 

"We've  been  improving  steadily  for 
the  last  few  years,"  said  Deane.  "A  shot 
at  the  playoffs  is  in  our  reach  this  year." 


women's  team,  have  two  regular  sea- 
son games  left  to  play. 

Both  teams  compete  against  Ryerson 
at  Birchmount  Stadium  on  Oct.  22,  and 
on  the  following  day  against  Queen's  in 
Kingston. 


Deane  also  commented  that  the  men's 
team  is  especially  strong  this  year,  since 
they  lost  only  two  players  to  graduation 
last  season. 

Among  the  lop  four  Blues  men  are 
Blues  number  one  ranked  player  Quang 
Hoang,  who  has  only  lost  two  singles 
games  in  his  three  years  with  the  Blues, 
and  U  of  T's  third-place  veteran  Adrian 
Ma. 

Playing  in  the  number  two  spot  is 
Blues  rookie  Brian  Tjaoa,  last  year's 
provincial  high  school  champion. 

Tjaoa  went  undefeated  in  his  first 
university  season  joining  forces  with 
Hoang  to  win  four  out  of  four  doubles 
matches  of  the  weekend. 

Badminton  was  one  of  the  sports  that 
has  experienced  funding  cuts  by  the 
university.  The  team  runs  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $5,000,  meaning  $250  per  player 
on  the  20-member  team.  This  year  B  loor 
Street  West's  Frisco  Kid  restaurant 
owner  George  Nicholson  donated  $500 
to  help  the  team. 

'The  players  greatly  appreciated  the 
donation  and  are  breathing  a  sigh  of 
relief,"  commented  Deane.  "From  the 
players'  point  of  view,  this  helps  them 
a  lot  in  trying  to  cover  their  expenses." 

The  badminton  team  also  hope  to 
work  Blues  hockey  games  as  ushers  in 
order  to  raise  funds. 


Men's  badminton  team 
off  to  a  winning  start 


You  can  take  control 
of  genital  herpes 


...and  your 


Coping  with  recurrent  svinptoms 
such  as  itching  or  burning  pain, 
tingling,  sores,  or  even  localized 
redness  in  or  near  the  genital 
cU"ea  has  never  been  easy.  Add 
to  this  the  emotional  impact  of 
guUt.  resentment,  depression... 
a  disruption  of  dally  life. 
Advances  in  medical  research 
now  enable  you  to  do  some- 
thing about  genital  herpes  out- 
breaks. A  greater  understanding 
of  genital  herpes  —  plus  the 


availability  of  affordable  treat- 
ments, and  counselling  —  can 
help  you  get  your  life  essentially 
back  to  normal  and  potentially 
keep  outbreaks  out  of  the  picture 
for  years. 

To  confidentially  learn  more 
about  reducing  the  severity  and 
frequency  of  genital  herpes 
outbreaks,  and  minimizing  the 
risk  of  transmission  through 
safe  sex  guidelines,  contact  the 
National  Herpes  Hotline. 


PAIl  1-800-HSV-FACS 

1-800-4  78-3  2  2  7 


And  consult  your  physician 


WIEGAND  FOUNDATION  LECTURE 


Dr.  George  Poinar 

Department  of  Entomolo^cal  Sciences 
Unixersity  of  Califomia,  Berkeley 

will  speak  on 

Redefining  Life 
inAmver 

DNA,  Dinosaurs  and  Extinct  Species 


Friday,  October  21,  1994 
at  8:00  pm 
Medical  Sciences  Auditorium 
1  King's  College  Circle 


Free  Public  Lecture 
For  more  information 
call  978-6046 


The  Wiegand  Foiatdation  Lecture  Series  is  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto 


BARBARA  HALL  AND  THE  lESUS  LIZARD  (PAGES  9  AND  12) 


Volume  115,  Number  16 


All  Dressed  Up  And  Nowhere  To  Go  Since  1880 


Monday,  October  24,  1994 


OlSE  mediator 
appointed 

A  mediator  has  been  appointed  to 
help  resolve  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  and  University 
of  Toronto  merger  situation. 

John  Stubbs,  president  of  Simon 
Eraser  University  in  B.C.,  was  ap- 
pointed by  David  Cooke,  the  provin- 
cial Minister  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing, to  mediate  the  deliberations  be- 
tween OISE  and  U  of  T's  faculty  of 
education. 

OISE,  which  has  been  struggling 
financially,  stands  to  lose  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  faculty,  12  per  cent  of 
their  support  staff,  their  board  of 
governors,  and  their  autonoums  sta- 
tus as  a  result  of  the  merger. 


HORTS 


According  to  Michel  Rodrigue, 
Cooke's  press  secretary,  Stubbs  was 
a  joint  choice. 

'This  is  a  very  positive  step  at  this 
point,"  says  Rodrigue,  who  says  the 
process  of  the  deliberations  will  be 
strictly  between  the  institutions.  Al- 
though the  ministry  will  be  kept  well- 
informed,  its  involvement  will  be 
minimal. 

Stubbs  declined  to  comment. 

MiCHELE  Parent 

Spanglett  offers 
reward  for  Elvis 

Students'  Administrative  Council 
president  Gareth  Spanglett  is  now 
offering  a  reward  for  the  return  of  his 
stolen  Elvis  bust. 

The  decision  to  offer  a  reward 
came  as  a  result  of  Spanglett' s  total 
confusion  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
his  bust. 

"Right  now  I  have  no  idea  where 
he  is,"  said  Spanglett,  "but  there  will 
be  no  more  ransoms.  Only  a  reward 
to  the  person  who  brings  him  back.  I 
have  ways  of  telling  if  it's  the  real 
King  or  not." 

Spanglett  received  a  letter  last  week 
from  an  organization  known  as  the 
Elvis  Liberation  Front  claiming  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  bust 
from  previous  kingnappers,  the  Brute 
Force  Committee,  a  former  faction 
of  the  Engineering  Society. 

Another  letter  was  received  by 
Spanglett  last  Wednesday  from  the 
BFC  denouncing  the  ELF's  claims. 

"Wee  'ere  at  da  BFC  r  outraged  in 
lite  'ov  recent  incidents,"  stated  the 
letter.  "First  u  try  and  gyp  uz  on  'da 
ransome  demandz  and  now  'des  ELF 
f!  ups  r  trying  2  steal  'da  spotlight." 

Spanglett  was  ordered  to  hand  over 
a  ransom  of  beer  and  peanuts  on  Oct. 
6  for  the  return  of  the  King.  The  letter 
claims  Spanglett  short-changed  the 
BFC  by  one  bottle  of  beer  and  one 
gallon  of  peanuts. 

The  letter  continued,  claiming  the 
BFC  could  prove  possession  of  the 
true  King  by  the  Student  Union  but- 
ton on  the  bust  when  stolen  from 
Spanglett' s  office  on  Sept.  11.  Un- 
less demands  were  met,  Elvis  would 
meet  an  untimely  demise,  it  said. 

In  a  possibly  related  incident,  two 
male  students  were  apprehended  by 
campus  police  last  week  after  break- 
ing into  the  SAC  building.  When 
questioned  the  students  stated  they 
had  been  looking  for  Elvis.  No 
charges  were  laid. 

Spanglett  did  not  specify  what  re- 
ward would  be  offered. 

  CoNAN  Tobias 


Rusliton  says  lie  was 
misled  by  magazine 


Botany  graduate  student  Angela  Baker  shows  an  interested 
onlooker  Monochoria  Korsakoul  during  U  of  T  Day  this 
Saturday.  (SamanthaRajasingham/VS) 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 
Varsity  Staff 

Controversial  University  of  Western 
Ontario  psychology  professor  Phillipe 
Rushton  says  an  article  in  the  Oct.  20 
issue  of  Rolling  Stone  about  professors 
who  conduct  race-based  genetic  re- 
search is  "totally  trash." 

Entitled  "Academia's  Dirty  Secret: 
Professors  of  Hate,"  the  piece  focuses 
on  the  work  of  professors  such  as 
Rushton,  who  have  attempted  to  link 
race,  size  of  genitalia  and  cranial  size  to 
intelligence. 

Rushton  says  the  article  distorts  his 
real  intentions  and  that  of  his  colleagues. 

"It  misrepresents  the  whole  tone  of 
me  and  people  like  me,  who  do  research 
about  this  issue,"  he  said.  "It's  just  an 
attempt  to  denigrate  two  or  three  dozen 
people  who  do  research  in  this  area  by 
claiming  that  we're  all  racists. 

"We're  not  interested  in  fostering 
hatred  or  anger.  What  we  are  interested 
in  is  pushing  the  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  behavioiu'  so  that  it  can  lead  to 
better  race-relations." 

Rushton  says  he  was  misled  by  Adam 
Miller,  the  author  of  the  article,  when 
he  was  asked  to  provide  his  views  on 
intelligence  and  race  in  an  interview. 

According  to  Rushton,  Miller  said 
the  article  would  be  about  academic 
freedom. 

"He  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  get  the 
Canadian  perspective,  because  the  laws 
in  Canada  are  very  much  different  from 
the  laws  in  the  United  States,"  he  said. 
"But  he  clearly  was  only  marginally 


Study  shows  more  women  than 
men  in  first  year  medicine 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

A  new  study  by  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Medical  Colleges  shows  that 
more  women  are  being  admitted  into 
medical  school  than  men. 

The  study  found  that  in  Ontario,  55 
per  cent  of  qualified  female  applicants 
got  offers  of  admission  into  medical 
school,  while  only  39  per  cent  of  men 


director  of  research  at  the  association. 

Across  Canada,  the  figures  show  that 
female  acceptance  rates  were  12  per 
cent  higher  than  males. 

Of  all  the  rejected  applicants,  70  per 
cent  were  men,  said  Ryten. 

"If  you  look  closely  at  the  data,  some- 
thing needs  explaining,"  said  Ryten. 

But  at  U  of  T,  the  amount  of  women 
who  accepted  admission  into  first-year 
medical  school  is  not  higher  than  the 


of  student  affairs  and  admissions  at  the 
faculty  of  medicine. 

"We  usually  send  out  [offers]  to  40 
per  cent  of  our  females,"  said  Rossi. 
"[But]  slightly  fewer  females  are  ac- 
cepting offers  of  admission." 

Rossi  says  many  women  are  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  being  a  stu- 
dent in  downtown  Toronto,  so  it's  pos- 
sible fewer  women  accept  U  of  T's 
offer  of  admission  on  that  basis. 


interested  in  academic  freedom,  and  he 
was  only  marginally  interested  in  the 
work  that  I  had  done. 

"He  only  wanted  to  ambush  me,  with 
quotes  taken  out  of  context,  implying 
all  kinds  of  things." 

Rushton  says  that  Miller  had  "Nazis 
on  the  brain,"  and  that  the  story  "is 
littered  with  mistakes  and  all  kinds  of 
factual  errors." 

For  example,  he  says  that  a  list  that 
states  that  he  received  $770,738  from 
the  Pioneer  Fund,  a  group  which  gives 
grants  to  mainly  genetics-behaviour 
research,  is  inaccurate. 

Rushton  says  the  actual  figure  he  has 
received  in  total  from  the  Pioneer  Fund 
is  $526,000  Canadian. 

In  addition,  he  says  he  is  also  angry 
about  the  photograph  of  him  that  was 
used  in  the  article. 

The  black-and-white  photograph  su- 
perimposes Rushton' s  head  in  front  of  a 
darkened  Middlesex  College,  with  his 
eyes  hidden  behind  shadows. 

The  photograph  removes  any  objec- 
tivity, says  Rushton,  making  the  reader 
think  of  Dracula  or  Frankenstein. 

Tom  Collins,  UWO's  provost  and 
vice-president  of  academics,  agrees.  He 
says  the  piece  is  an  example  of  the 
worst  kind  of  journalistic  practice. 

"(It's]  sensationalistic  and  prejudiced 
and  so  biased  that  it  can't  be  taken 
seriously,"  said  ColUns. 

"You  could  tell  from  the  first  sen- 
tence," he  said.  "The  reporter  had  his 
mind  made  up  as  to  what  he  was  going 
to  say  before  the  article  was  even  writ- 
ten. 

"And  [when  you  look  at  the  photo],  it 
was  quite  clearly  a  set-up.  If  the  reader 
can't  see  beyond  that,  then  he  or  she  has 
to  be  somewhat  naive." 

While  agreeing  that  the  piece  does 
take  a  one-sided  approach,  Justin 
Thompson,  UWO's  student's  council 
president,  says  that  at  least  the  story  has 
provided  more  information  regarding 
this  issue. 

"Maybe  it  wasn't  the  most  fair  por- 
trayal of  the  professor,"  said  Thompson. 
"But  it  was  a  well-written  article.  It 
covered  the  issue  fairly  well,  and  it's 
opening  up  a  discussion. 

"Rolling  Stone  has  been  a  forum  for 
other  social  issues,  and  it  gets  these 
issues  to  people  who  might  not  neces- 
sarily read  or  know  about  them.  It  would 
have  been  nice  if  the  article  had  been 
Please  see  "Rolling,"  page  2 


got  the  same  offer,  says  Eva  Ryten,    men,  says  Miriam  Rossi,  associate  dean    Please  see  "Med,"  page  3 

Blues  football  team  make  OUAA  playoffs 


BY  Valia  Redssalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  football  Blues  clinched  the  fourth  and  final  spot  for  the  OUAA  playoffs  during 
a  brisk  and  cloudy  homecoming  game  at  Varsity  Stadium  last  Saturday  afternoon. 

Playing  in  front  of  an  announced  crowd  of  over  5,000,  the  majority  blue  and 
white  supporters,  U  of  T  defeated  the  McMaster  Marauders  22-13. 

Blues  running  back  Jung  Ho  Park,  who  rushed  for  42  yards  on  five  carries  during 
the  game,  said  the  team  had  accomplished  their  main  goal  by  making  the  playoffs. 

"It's  a  whole  different  ball  game  now  that  we're  at  Skydome,  said  Park.  "There's 
no  home  field  and  they've  [Western]  got  a  long  way  to  come  from  London  and 
hopefully  we'll  be  up  for  it." 

Blues  inside  receiver  coach  Ron  Murphy  concurred. 

'They  all  know  what  they  had  to  do  and  they  did  it  today,"  said  Murphy.  "I  think 
we  played  a  little  more  consistently  than  we  have  all  year." 

"It's  a  good  indication  that  going  into  a  playoff  game  we  will  continue  that, 
because  they  now  have  a  feel  of  what  its  like  to  be  consistent,"  he  explained. 

An  unlucky  and  fairly  haphazard  season,  Saturday's  game  was  the  first  in  which 
the  Blues  maintained  playing  solidly  as  a  team. 

Slow  to  start,  U  of  T  was  down  by  seven  points  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 


A  field  goal  by  Mac's  Adam  Dixon  put  the  Blues  down  by  10.  Then  Toronto  veteran 
quarterback  Mario  Sturino  nailed  inside  receiver  John  Nardi  for  a  58  yard 
touchdown,  five  minutes  into  the  second  quarter.  From  that  point  on,  the  Blues 
controlled  the  game. 

Sturino  went  on  to  complete  13  of  23  pass  attempts,  with  two  fumbles  during  the 
game. 

Other  than  the  first  quarter  touchdown  by  Mac's  Rob  Ferry  on  a  five-yard  run, 

BTiies       |l!araii(1pr<s  1 

the  Blues  forced  McMaster  into  a  kicking  position  each  time  the  ball  was  in  their 
possession.  Dixon,  the  Marauders'  kicker,  scored  McMaster's  other  ten  points  as 
well. 

Meanwhile,  the  Blues'  kicking  game  continued  to  struggle.  Placekicker  Stuart 
Brindle  failed  on  all  three  field  goal  attempts,  while  punter  Ryan  Koolen  had  an 
equally  miserable  day,  averaging  only  24  yards  a  kick. 

McMaster  has  failed  to  make  the  playoffs  for  six  consecutive  years.  This  season 
was  as  close  as  the  Marauders  have  been  over  that  period,  ending  the  season  3-4, 
the  same  as  Toronto  and  Guelph. 
Please  see  "Football,"  page  16 
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Special  Events  

The  Ubrary  Comminee  ptBsents  a  HALLOWE'EN EXTBAVAEAMZA  on  Thursday,  October  271ti  at  7:00  p.m. 

In  the  Library  Readings  by  a  number  of  Toronto  Horror  writers!  Pin  the  head  on  Anne  Boleynl  Have  your 

picture  taken  with  Bela  LugosH  Unmasking  at  II  OOp  m..  with  prizes  for  the  best  costume! 

FORUM  '94:  A  MAYORALTY  DEBATE,  with  Professor  John  Cnspo  as  Moderator,  and  Candidates  Bartara 

Hall,  Gerry  Meinzer,  and  June  Rowlands  Tuesday,  November  1, 1994  from  12:30  to  2:00  p.m.  In  Itie  Great 

Hall,  All  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  their  guests  are  welcome.  Presented  by  the  Hart  House 

Debates  Committee  and  S  A  C.  Also  sponsored  by  APUS,  GSU,  UTSA,  and  JTFA. 

HarlHouu  Gila  Concert-  Featuring  all  performing  groups,  Saturdc^.  November  5th  at  7  p.m.  In  Die  Great  Hall 


Tht  Justlttt  M.  BtmlekB  Btllm- East  Gallery:  Lome  Beug,  Two  Pavilions:  Museum  and  a  Tent.  Installation 
West  Gailery:  Henry  Gordillo,  Photographs  Both  shows  run  from  October  6th  to  November  3rd. 
Arbor  Room -Jhi  exhibit  by  Jimmy  Golden,  "Calligraphic  Abstract",  continues  until  October  29th 


Music  [for  more  intormation  on  the  following  programs,  contact  978-5362]  

Hoon  Hour  Coneort-  Pianist  Margaret  Choi  performs  on  Thursday,  October  27th  in  the  East  Common  Room. 
HartolthB  Drum  Stries-  Bill  Brennan,  Mark  Duggan,  Alan  Heatherington  and  John  Wyre  perform  In  the 
Arbor  Room  on  Thursday,  October  27th  at  8:30  p.m.  Licensed.  No  cover. 
JAZZ  in  the  ArtwrRoom  -  The  Andrew  Bonlwell  Trio  performs  on  Friday,  October  28th  at  8:30  p.m. 
Licensed  No  cover 

SubtimiHtn  Sound  Ssries  -  Project  9  and  Hungry  Monkey  perfomiing  Contemporary  Rock  In  the  Arbor 

Room  on  Thursday,  November  3rd  at  8:30  p.m.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Sundiy  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  The  Penderecki  Stnng  Quartet  perfonns  in  the  Great  Hall  on  Sunday, 

November  6th  at  3  00  p  m 


ActivitlBS  i  Clubs  

Bridqe  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bhdge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come  to  the  Map  Rooni  on  Tuesday  nights 

ate  30  p  m 

Drena  Club  -  The  Drama  Club  will  be  accepting  proposals  for  plays  and  interested  directors  for  the  U.  of  T 
Drama  Festival  to  be  held  in  January  The  deadline  for  proposals  is  October  28th;  submissions  may  be  left  at 
the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  For  more  information,  call  978-5362 

Film  Board- The  Film  Board  will  hold  a  screening  on  November  3rd  at  7  00  p  m  in  the  Music  Room  Come 

and  en]oy  the  results  of  their  efforts! 

Mutic  Comminee -lt\e  Hart  House  Symphonic  Band  is  looking  for  trombones,  percussionists  and  bassoonists 
Rehearsals  are  every  Tuesday  from  6:30  to  9:00  pm  In  the  Great  Hall  Call  Joanna  at  782-5744  tor  more  in- 
formation. 

Kooa-  Beainner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesd^s  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at 
978-2452  tor  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 

Athletics  

Recreational  Squash  Ladder  ■  All  interested  players  who  would  like  to  join  a  level  1  or  level  1 1  ladder,  please 
submit  your  name  and  phone  number  and  level  of  playing  experience  to  the  Membership  Services  Office  (978- 
2447)  This  ladder  will  be  updated  on  a  daily  basis 

Fitness  Classes -30  FREE  drop-in  fitness  classes  per  vnek.  Registered  STEP  classes  require  a  fee 

Pool  Hours  ■  The  Pool  is  open  from  Monday  to  Friday  from  7  a  m  to  9a  m  ,  11  a  m  to  2  p  m  ,  and  4  pm.  to 

11  p  m  Hours  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  are  10  a  m  to  6  p  m 

Pick-up  Basketball-  Join  In  at  the  Lower  Gym  on  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  from  1-2  p.m  , 

Thursdays  from  8-9  p  m,,  and  Fridays  from  1-3  p  m 

Can/*  -  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk  tor  entry  to  the  Locker 

Rooms 
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COMEDY  NIGHT 

Have  you  ever  wanted  to  be  a 
comedian  so  bad  .  •  •  it  wasn't  funny?! 
Now's  your  chance. 
Come  on  down  to  Sports  Times 
Bar  &  Grill  for  a  BREW  HA  HA. 
iVhat's  the  worst  that  could  happen? 
So  you  get  beer  up  your  nose! 
iVe  have  napkins. 


AMATEUR  COMEDY  NIGHT 
Tuesday,  November  15 
8:30  p.m. 


For  a  spot  call  on  Tuesdays  between 
7p.m.  -  8p.m.  Ask  for  the  manager. 
For  audience  reservations  call  anytime 
Phone  #  962-8144 


"Your  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  West 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
ebove  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
962-8144 


Two  solitudes:  U  of  T  Day 
and  Homecoming 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Another  U  of  T  Day  went  by, 
with  little  student  attendance. 

Departments  were  open  to 
give  the  public,  and  prospective 
students  an  idea  of  what  goes  on 
inside  the  university. 

Main  campus  was  filled  with 
parents  and  children  participat- 
ing in  games,  a  petting  zoo  and 
pony  rides. 

Few  activities  were  geared  to- 
wards encouraging  current  stu- 
dents to  come  out  and  partici- 
pate. 

But  David  Neelands,  assist- 
ant vice-president  of  student  af- 
fairs, says  the  focus  of  the  event 
is  not  for  current  students.  It  is 
for  the  wider  community  of 
Metro  Toronto  and  beyond,  he 
said. 

"The  primary  audience  is  not 
current  students.  It  is  an  open 
house.  I  suppose  there  arc  so 
many  different  units  that  it's 
appropriate  to  everybody,  so  we 
can  see  what  each  other  are  do- 
ing." 

Neelands  says  that  several 
hundred  students  participated  in 
other  ways. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  participation 
of  students  as  volunteers."  he 
said.  "They  help  with  the  or- 
ganization and  presentation  of 
the  university  to  the  commu- 
nity." 

Greg  Todd,  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council's  services 
commissioner,  says  there  was 
little  coordination  between  the 
student  affairs  office  and  SAC 
for  their  Homecoming  1994  cel- 
ebrations, which  were  designed 


to  help  foster  community  spirit 
among  U  of  T  students. 

"Everything  else  was  more 
academic.  The  reason  we  held  a 
barbecue  was  to  show  incoming 
students  that  there  is  more  to  U 
of  T  than  academics,"  said  Todd. 

The  SAC  barbecue  was  held 
Saturday  afternoon.  Close  to  600 
people  showed  up  to  eat  for  free 
before  the  Varsity  football 
team's  final  regular  season  game. 
The  game  was  attended  by  5,450 
people. 

In  the  evening,  more  than  250 
students  attended  SAC's  Home- 
coming ball  at  Hart  House. 

Todd  said  he  would  like  to  sec 
student  affairs  and  the  services 
commission  working  together 
over  the  summer  to  make  Home- 


coming a  special  event. 

He  says  that  both  events  ended 
up  costing  far  less  than  the  budg- 
eted amount,  though  they  did 
not  break  even. 

"In  the  worst  case  scenario  we 
were  planning  to  loose  $14,000. 
We  lost  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000.  The  success  was  beyond 
our  wildest  expectations." 

Todd  says  they  budgeted  to 
lose  money  in  order  to  make 
events  accessible  to  students. 

The  day  did  not  go  by  without 
incident.  Animal  activisu  pro- 
tested the  use  of  animals  for 
research  by  having  one  protester 
dress  up  as  a  monkey  and  sit  in  a 
tree.  Beside  him  was  a  research 
assistant  drenched  in  fake  blood 
and  with  a  satanic  mask  on. 


Rolling  Stone  unfair 


Continued  from  page  I 

more  objective,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  exchange  debate  over  this 
issue." 

Thompson  says  he  doesn't 
think  the  recent  publicity  that 
has  been  generated  from  the  ar- 
ticle will  have  a  negative  impact 
on  the  university. 

Because  the  article  focuses  on 
Rushton  and  not  the  institution, 
Thompson  hopes  that  readers 
won't  generalize  about  the  school 
and  paint  it  with  a  racist  brush. 

He  does,  however,  agree  with 
UWO's  position  that  they  will 
allow  the  professor  to  continue 
his  research  as  long  as  he  is  not 
doing  it  for  racist  purposes. 

Rushton  says  that  since  his 
new  book  Race.  Evolution,  and 
Behaviour  was  featured  in  the 


Oct.  16  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  the  matter  for  him  is 
now  closed. 

Rushton's  book  was  reviewed 
along  with  two  others  that  also 
deal  with  race  and  genetic  analy- 
sis. 

Both  he  and  Collins  say  that 
when  compared  to  the  Times 
review,  the  nature  of  the  maga- 
zine article's  bias  is  clear. 

"The  three  books  are  about 
the  business  of  genetic  analysis, 
and  the  review  is  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  books  and  their 
implications,"  said  Collins.  "Il 
clearly  contrasts  with  the  Roll- 
ing Stone  article  which  was  quite 
clearly  a  set-up." 

Neither  Adam  Miller  nor  Roll- 
ing Stone's  editorial  staff  were 
available  for  comment. 


"Your  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  West 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
above  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
962-8144 


YOUR  MONDAY  NIGHT  FOOTBALL  HEADQUARTERS 

Join  Barb  DiGiulio  of  The  Fan  1430 

Monday  Nights 
Play  Fantasy  Footbaii,  Sports  Trivia 
Win  Great  Prizes  Every  Weeli 

HALLOWEEN  COSTUME  BASH 

As  if  this  year's  sports  hasn't  been 
scary  enough  .  .  .  come  celebrate 
Monday  night  Football  on 
Halloween.  Dress  up  as  your 
favourite  sports  player  .  .  . 
that's  working 
A  PRIZE  .  . 


.  and  WIN 
OR  NOT. 


^FAN 
143d 


I 


Jug  of  Draft  and  40  Wings  only  $16.95 

or 

Jug  of  Draft  and  Gourmet  Pizza  only  $12.95 

Every  Thursday  Nite  is  U  of  T  Pub  Nite 
150  Wings  •  990  Liquid  Ubations 
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Tax  exemption  guaranteed  in  treaties  over  200  years  old 

Native  community  protests  government  plan  to  tax  tliem 


BY  Helen  Suk 

Hundreds  of  people  from  the  native 
community  rallied  outside  City  Hall  to 
protest  against  proposed  federal  legis- 
lation that  will  require  many  off-re- 
serve natives  to  pay  income  tax. 

The  Coalition  on  Aboriginal  Inher- 
ent Rights  and  Economic  Alternatives 
accused  the  government  of  callously 
breaking  an  election  promise  to  uphold 
aboriginal  tax  immunity  rights. 

"From  the  aspect  of  the  GST,  we 
were  successful  in  obtaining  corre- 
spondence from  the  [then]  leader  of  the 
opposition,  Mr.  Chretien,  Mr.  Martin, 
we  have  Sheila  Copps  on  video,  all 
supporting  our  direction  to  have  abo- 
riginal people  exempt  from  GST  at  the 
point  of  purchase,  regardless  of  where 
they  live  or  where  they  are  in  Canada," 
said  coalition  grand  chief  Doug  Maracle. 
"[But]  they  have  not  acted  on  that." 

"Taxation  is  the  final  frontier.  If  we 


are  silent,  we'll  lose  those  rights,"  said 
Roger  Obansawin,  spokesperson  for  the 
coalition.  "Cooperation  turned  to  lies, 
to  broken  promises,  to  trickery,  and  to 
economic  oppression." 

The  coalition  claims  the  new  guide- 
lines will  further  hinder  native  efforts 
to  become  economically  self-sufficient. 
Native  people  should  not  have  to  pay 
tax  because  they  have  already  been 
forced  to  pay  heavy  territorial,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  costs,  members  say. 

'This  government  has  been  a  cancer 
to  us,"  said  Butch  Elliot,  a  speaker  at  the 
rally.  "If  one  Indian  is  allowed  to  be 
taxed  in  this  country,  it  is  in  violation  of 
oiu"  sovereignty  rights." 

Cliff  Summers,  of  Toronto's  Abo- 
riginal Legal  Services,  says  taxing  na- 
tives is  an  illegal  act. 

"[What  is]  insidious  about  the  gov- 
ernment's role  is  their  total  disregard 
for  the  law,"  said  Summers. 

Aboriginal  rights  to  tax  exemption 


are  recognized  in  the  Royal  Proclama- 
tion of  1763,  and  guaranteed  under  the 
Indian  Act  and  a  number  of  treaties. 

"There  were  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  ultimately  supported  our 
claims  and  affirmed  our  rights,"  Sum- 
mers said.  "But  they're  not  being  re- 
spected at  all." 

Mike  Burgie,  a  member  of  U  of  T's 
Native  Students'  Association,  says  the 
government  is  attempting  to  take  away 
an  inherent  right. 

"[The  government  is]  supposed  to 
look  after  the  native  people,"  said 
Burgie.  "It's  unfair  to  give  us  status  and 
then  take  it  away.  It  is  in  the  u-eaties." 

But  Burgie  says  the  betrayal  is  no 
surprise  since  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment already  has  a  500-year  record  of 
broken  promises  and  treaty  violations. 

Mel  Watkins,  professor  of  econom- 
ics and  political  science  at  U  of  T's 
department  of  Canadian  Studies,  says 
that  the  issue  is  more  than  just  a  change 


in  rules. 

"The  issue  that's  involved  here  is 
that  they  [native  tax  exemptions]  are 
historic  exemptions  based  on  treaties," 
Watkins  said.  "To  withdraw  them  is  to 


(Jan  Becker) 

withdraw  the  benefits  of  the  native  peo- 
ple. [Revenue  Canada]  cannot  arbitrar- 
ily change  the  rules." 

The  new  Revenue  Canada  guidelines 
are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  Jan.  1 . 


UofTis  maldng  a  Idlling  off  of  dropped  courses:  SAC 

University  lias  worst  course  refund  schedule 


O'Brien-Walker. 
BY  Laura  Connell 

U  of  T  has  the  worst  course 
refund  schedule  in  Ontario,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  com- 
piled by  the  Arts  and  Science 
Students'  Union. 

The  study  lists  1 3  Ontario  uni- 
versities, of  which  U  of  T  re- 
funds the  least  amount  of  money 
in  the  shortest  span  of  time,  to 


students  who  choose  to  drop 
courses. 

Both  the  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council  and  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union  are 
opposed  to  the  schedule  which 
offers  no  refund  for  courses 
dropped  after  Oct.  7. 

"The  university  is  making  a 
killing  off  of  the  refund  sched- 
ule," said  Marco  Santaguida, 
SAC'S  university  affairs  com- 
missioner. 

But  Dan  Lang,  the  university 
registrar,  insists  that  the  deci- 
sion to  move  up  the  refund  dead- 
line was  unrelated  to  financial 
need. 

"It  was  not  motivated  by  any 
particular  desire  to  increase  rev- 
enue," he  said. 

'The  first  reason  it  was  ever 
considered  at  all  was  two  years 
ago  when  deans,  principals,  and 
heads  of  departments  expressed 
concern  that  students  were  not 
making  commitments  to  courses 
early  enough,"  said  Lang, 


'There's  not  a  big  money  grab 
going  on." 

But  ASSU  contends  that  the 
university  earned  $1.9  million 
last  year  from  the  new  refund 
policy.  ASSU  president  Michael 
O'Brien-Walker  said  Lang's 
commitment  argument  wasn't 
the  real  reason. 

"I  can  understand  that  depart- 
ment heads  want  to  know  where 
to  put  the  money  and  when," 
said  O'Brien-Walker.  "That 
doesn't  justify  the  refund  sched- 
ule." 

However,  Lang  questions  the 
accuracy  of  ASSU's  figures. 

"It  is  impossible  for  ASSU  to 
come  to  that  conclusion.  You 
can't  determine  the  net  effects 
of  a  refund  schedule,"  he  said. 

According  to  O'Brien- 
Walker,  in  a  meeting  with  ASSU 
last  spring,  Lang  incortectly  cited 
other  Ontario  universities  as  hav- 
ing shorter  schedules  than  U  of 
T. 

"He  out  and  out  lied  to  ASSU 


executive,"  said  O'Brien- 
Walker. 

"He  was  quoting  other  uni- 
versity refund  schedules.  One  of 
the  universities  he  quoted  was 
Lakehead...  and  they  are  the 
third-best.  He  also  quoted 
Queen's,"  he  said. 

ASSU  is  seeking  support  from 
student  leaders,  professors  and 
sympathetic  groups  at  other  uni- 
versities to  change  the  current 
policy. 

"It's  obviously  not  a  dead  is- 


sue because  students  are  still 
mad  after  a  year-and-a-half,"  said 
O'Brien-Walker. 

The  current  refund  schedule 
was  implemented  by  the  univer- 
sity administration  in  the  spring 
of  1993,  with  a  minimum  of 
consultation. 

University  policy  gives  the 
administration  the  authority  to 
change  its  refund  policy  without 
the  approval  of  the  Governing 
Council,  U  of  T's  highest-deci- 
sion making  body. 


"It  was  an  administrative  de- 
cision," said  Santaguida.  "When 
it's  an  administrative  decision  it 
doesn't  go  through  any  of  the 
voting  channels." 

The  SAC  board  of  governors 
will  meet  on  Wednesday  to  dis- 
cuss possible  alternatives  to  the 
existing  schedule  and  agree  to  a 
measured  course  of  action, 
Santaguida  said. 

"We're  not  going  to  storm  the 
president's  office,"  said 
Santaguida. 


Med  school  admissions  not 
anti-male,  Aberman  says 


Continued  from  page  1 

At  U  of  T,  75  placements  for 
first-year  med  students  were  cut 
three  years  ago.  There  are  only 
177  places  available. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  at  U 
of  T  does  not  discriminate  against 
men,  says  Amie  Aberman,  dean 
of  medicine. 

"First  of  all,  in  Toronto,  that 
[discrimination]  doesn't  exist. 
I'm  not  saying  it  doesn't  exist 
anywhere  else.  We  evaluate 
every  candidate  on  their  own 
merits,"  said  Aberman. 

"It's  one  thing  to  observe  that 
there  are  a  greater  percentage  of 
women  that  get  into  medical 
schools  than  apply.  But  I  don't 
know  how  you  get  to  bias." 

Rossi  says  the  study  is  not 
reflective  of  U  of  T. 

"It's  like  saying  all  fruits  are 


Errata 

In  the  Oct.  20  issue,  it  was 
incorrectly  stated  that  there 
are  no  black  women  studying 
medicine  at  U  of  T.  There  are, 
in  fact,  one  or  two. 

Also,  in  the  the  Oct.  20 
issue,  it  was  incorrectly  stated 
that  producing  1,000  CD's 
cosu  as  little  as  $400.  The 
correct  amount  is  $4,000. 


the  same  shade  of  orange,"  she 
said. 

The  association's  study  ne- 
glects to  take  into  account  that  a 
few  of  the  medical  schools  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  female 
students,  said  Rossi. 

"The  three  French  schools 
have  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
their  med  students  are  female 
and  it  has  been  that  way  for 
several  years.  At  McMaster,  60 
per  cent  of  the  people  they  admit 
happen  to  be  female. 

"When  you  look  at  slots  across 
the  country  and  try  to  average 
them  out,  it  looks  as  though 
women  are  preferred,"  she  said. 

With  the  new  MCAT  intro- 
duced in  1991,  a  test  all  medical 
school  applicants  must  write  in 
order  to  gain  admission,  the  ap- 
plication process  has  become 
more  gender  neutral,  says  Rossi. 

'Traditionally,  in  other  medi- 
cal schools  the  process  has  been 
prejudiced  against  women,  by 
saying  how  well  you  do  in  sci- 
ences and  physics,"  said  Rossi. 

The  test  now  includes  verbal 
and  communicative  tests  in  the 
form  of  an  interview  and  two 
essays. 

"It  was  introduced  because  it 
was  said  that  the  MCAT  was  too 
science-loaded,"  said  Ryten. 
"Women  do  better  in  inter- 


views. 

Ryten  says  that  she  conducted 
the  study  because  she  noticed 
success  rates  for  women  seem  to 
be  higher  than  men  when  gain- 
ing admission  to  med  schools. 

'There's  been  a  big  reduction 
of  medical  school  placements. 
So  I  was  interested  about  the 
opportunity  for  a  career  in  medi- 
cine across  the  provinces,"  said 
Ryten. 

Actually  producing  data  on 
the  issue  of  gender  and  accept- 
ance has  often  been  a  taboo  topic, 
says  Ryten.  Data  is  not  collected 
on  ethnic  minorities  because  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  define  it. 

"Personally,  I  find  the  idea 
unpleasant  because  if  someone 
is  over-represented,  then  some- 
one is  under-represented." 


There  were  no  serious  Injuries  In  this  traffic  accident  last  night  at  Harbord 
and  Spadlna.  Shortly  after  7:30,  a  northbound  taxi  slammed  into  the  side  of 
this  grey  Nissan  pick-up  as  it  was  turning  left  onto  Harbord  causing  It  to  roll 
over.  Metro  Police  said  the  Nissan's  driver  would  have  been  killed  had  he  not 

worn  his  seat-belt.  (Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Varsity  staff 
meetings  every 
Monday  and 
Thursday  at 
5:00.  All 
welcome. 
Varsity  news 
meeting  every 
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CHANGING  JAPANESE 
SOCIETY 

A  LECTURE  BY: 
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You  will  be  assimilated 


U  of  T  and  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  are  currently  negotiating  a  more 
intimate  relationship  bcween  the  institute  and 
the  faculty  of  education.  It  will  more  than  likely 
also  result  in  the  elimination  of  critical  studies 
in  education. 

OISE  is  the  only  doctoral  level  educational 
institute  in  the  country.  As  it  stands,  it  is  the 
only  place  you  can  go  to  study  the  philosphy 
and  history  of  education,  as  well  as  other  disci- 
plines that  offer  a  critical  history  of,  and  devel- 
opment of,  education  in  this  country.  It  the 
country's  only  educational  think-tank.  Twelve 
per  cent  of  the  institutes'  students  come  from 
outside  the  country. 

OISE  received  its  charter  from  the  province 
in  1969.  That  charter  gave  it  a  mandate  to  fund 
and  engage  in  research  concerned  with  educa- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense.  This  meant  those 
studying  at  OISE  were  not  restricted  to  study- 
ing the  nature  of  the  grade  four  history 
cirriculum. 

But  now  the  province  wants  to  change  that 
mandate,  to  narrow  the  institute's  focus,  to  get 
it  to  study  ways  education  can  benefit  from  a 
partnership  with  business. 

The  province  and  OISE's  opponents  say  the 
institutes'  books  are  a  mess.  The  critics  also  say 
educational  studies  at  OISE  have  run  amok,  and 
students  can  study  anything  they  want,  from  the 
principles  of  bird-feeder  construction  to  why 
13-year  old  girls  like  New  Kids  on  the  Block. 

In  the  summer  of  1993,  several  programs 
were  cut,  partially  because  they  were  seen  as 
secondary  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  partly 
to  offset  the  institute's  substantial  deficit.  But 
that's  not  enough.  What's  left  of  the  cash- 
strapped  institution  must  now,  by  dictate  of 
education  minister  David  Cooke,  merge  with 
its  neighbor,  the  University  of  Toronto. 

You,  too,  will  be  assimilated. 

The  opponents  say  they  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
duplication  of  services:  after  all,  isn't  there  a 
perfectly  good  school  of  education  at  U  of  T, 
right  across  the  street? 

By  combining  the  resoiux^es  of  both— and 
laying  off  any  unnecessary  administrative  and 
leaching  staff — they  say  they  want  to  make 
educational  studies  better  on  both  sides  of 
Bloor  Street. 


OISE  has  been  resisting  the  drive  to  merge, 
though.  They  feel,  rightly,  that  U  of  T,  which 
tries  to  keep  its  hiring  of  new  teachers  to  a 
minimum,  will  keep  no  more  of  OISE 's  staff 
than  absolutely  necessary.  This,  of  course,  is 
what  the  province  wants  to  see:  those  layoffs 
will  save  it  much-needed  funds. 

For  its  part,  U  of  T  would  like  to  have  the 
prestige  of  OISE,  but  administrators  are  wor- 
ried about  the  strain  it  would  put  on  U  of  T's 
budget,  and  staff  are  worried  about  what  the 
addition  of  all  those  new  staff  will  do  to  their 
chances  for  career  advancement.  A  big  ques- 
tion is  whether  OISE  tenure  can  be  converted 
into  U  of  T  tenure,  which  would  mean  a  lot 
more  profs  the  university  couldn't  fire  and 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with — and  who 
would  have  to  die  off  before  U  of  T  could  hire 
new  professors. 

(Actually,  there's  a  fair  bit  of  intellectual 
snobbery  going  on  as  well.  U  of  T  professors 
who  fought  for  years  to  get  tenure  here  are  not 
happy  about  the  possibility  of  a  bunch  of  bird- 
feeder  experts  getting  the  jump  on  them  in  the 
promotions  line.  The  fact  that  the  OISE  profs 
just  aren't  seen  as  equals  makes  it  that  much 
harder.) 

But  the  real  question  has  yet  to  be  answered, 
to  anyone's  satisfaction.  Will  this  hurt  stu- 
dents, either  OISE's  or  U  of  T's? 

OISE  students  have  to  deal  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  their  entire  department  being  rational- 
ized. But  what  about  U  of  T's?  Is  U  of  T  well- 
equiped  enough  to  accomodate  1,100  more  in 
the  faculty  of  education?  Can  our  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  other  administrative  of- 
fices at  this  university  absorb  that  many  more 
students? 

U  of  T  has  said  it  cannot  promise  to  hire  on 
OISE  staff  deemed  redundant  under  the  merger. 
But  how  can  U  of  T  handle  all  these  new 
students  and  not  increase  its  own  compliment 
of  administrative  offices? 

Sadly,  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
likely  to  be  disheartening.  For  students,  the 
merger  of  OISE  is  just  the  latest  blow  in  an 
ongoing  social  trend:  getting  government  out 
of  education.  Limiting  access.  Downsizing, 
and  laying  off,  the  non-profitable.  First  for- 
estry. Now  OISE.  Next,  who? 
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^B  ACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


ASSU 
fighting 
course  refund 


I  was  most  unimpres-sed  by  your 
rather  dismal  assessment  of 
ASSU's  campaign  against  U  of 
T's  draconian  course  refund 
schedule  ("Close  that  bam  door," 
Oct.  17).  As  ASSU  president  in 
1992-94, 1  was  closely  involved 
with  the  campaign  in  its  initial 
stages.  I  admit  that  it  would  have 
been  more  timely  to  launch  the 
protest  in  September,  1993,  but 
ASSU  was  heavily  involved  in 
the  No  to  OUS  A  campaign  at  the 
time.  There  is  only  so  much  that 
one  organization  can  do.  Issues 
like  these  cry  for  more  students 
to  get  involved. 

In  December,  1993,  ASSU 
was  ready  the  launch  the  CRS 
protest  and  articles  appeared  in 
the  campus  media,  thereafter. 
The  media  attention  in  addition 
to  the  collection  of  over  1,000 
protest  letters  signed  by  angered 
students  forced  Dan  Lang,  uni- 
versity registrar,  to  meet  with 
ASSU  last  summer.  The  ASSU 
executive  ended  up  walking  out 
of  the  meeting  after  he  refused  to 
consider  any  compromise. 

Of  course,  ASSU  has  yet  to 
succeed  in  changing  the  CRS, 
but  not  for  lack  of  trying.  If 
ASSU  quit  every  time  it  first 
attempted  to  change  something, 
there  would  be  no  Anti-calendar 
and  full-time  students  would  still 
be  a  part  of  OUSA.  Rather  than 
lambaste  ASSU  for  lobbying 
against  the  CRS,  why  not  criti- 
cize those  responsible  for  im- 
plementing it  in  the  first  place? 

I  have  always  supported  the 
Varsity's  belief  that  the  admin- 
istration, faculty  and  even  stu- 
dent government  are  not  above 
scrutiny.  Such  scrutinizing  must 
still  be  fair.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
future  news  coverage  will  re- 
flect the  type  of  fairness  I  re- 
member in  my  term  as  ASSU 
president. 

Uma  Sarkar 
Trinity  9T4 


Thanks,  Varsity,  for  addressing 
the  Course  Refund  Schedule,  but 
things  have  to  be  pretty  slow  if 
you  have  to  make  up  the  facts. 

Your  editorial  states  the  stu- 
dents missed  their  opportunity 
to  protest  the  CRS  because  "two 
years  ago...  it  was  passed  by 


(Governing)  Council...  we  can't 
remember  how  the  eight  student 
(GO  reps  voted  on  this  issue." 
No  one  can,  because  recent  in- 
formation has  revealed  that  no 
one  got  to  vote  on  the  Course 
Refund  Schedule.  It  went  through 
an  administrative  change.  Gov- 
erning Council  received  the  CSR 
changes  for  "information"  pur- 
poses only.  There  never  was  a 
vote. 

At  the  same  lime,  ASSU  was 
campaigning  hard  to  have  the 
refund  changed  by  creating  a 
petition,  which  was  presented  to 
Dan  Lang  (university  registrar) 
and  ignored.  One-and-a-half 
years  later,  students  arc  still  com- 
ing into  our  office  asking  to  sign 
the  petition  to  get  the  refund 
schedule  changed. 

Students  determine  what  is- 
sues are  dead  or  not,  not  the 
administration,  not  the  student 
politicians,  and  ceriainly  not  the 
newspapers.  This  year,  a  fully 
researched  CRS  article  was 
pressed  into  your  hands.  Thank 
God  for  other  campus  media  who 
were  willing  to  publicize  our 
campaign.  Come  on.  Varsity, 
stop  looking  at  who  is  giving 
you  the  news  story,  and  start 
looking  at  the  news.  As  for  "clos- 
ing the  bam  door,"  we  won't. 
We  have  to  leave  it  wide  open 
'til  silly,  uninformed,  nasty  cows 
like  you  come  home. 

Sunny  Bernardo 
Alan  Ke  nigs  berg 
Executive  Members,  ASSU 

(True,  the  admin,  did  change  the 
fee  refund  schedule  with  little 
consultation— but  not  without  a 
vote.  In  April,  1993,  a  few  stu- 
dent governors  tried  to  vote  the 
whole  tuition  plan  down,  in  or- 
der to  force  changes,  but  failed. 
ASSU  didn't  start  fighting  until 
eight  months  later.  Sarkar  says 
they  were  too  busy:  that  only 
reinforces  our  point,  that  ASSU 
should  be  more  vigilant  now, 
lest  the  administration  sneak 
something  else  past  them.-ed.) 

Hare  Krishna 
a  respected 
religion 

We,  the  undersigned,  object  to 
the  inaccurate  comments  pre- 
sented in  the  article,  "Conscious 
of  Krishnas?"  (Sept.  1 2)  We  take 
offence  to  the  implications  of 
the  warning  put  forth  suggesting 


that  the  Har^  Krishna  movement 
is  dangerous  or  "too  good  to  be 
true." 

We  fully  support  the  fact  that 
the  Hare  Krishna  movement  is 
an  authentic  and  integral  part  of 
Hinduism,  it's  practices  dating 
back  farther  than  5,0(X)  years. 
We  therefore  want  your  recog- 
nition of  this  fact,  as  well  as  an 
apology,  printed  in  the  middle  of 
the  front  page  of  the  Varsity. 

Thank  you. 

Feisal  Bashir 
Josh  Sallovey 
213  other  sigrmtures 


I  am  an  old  student  of  University 
of  Toronto  and  I  feel  very  of- 
fended by  your  article  which  a 
friend  showed  me.  It  is  very 
immature  for  your  staff  to  com- 
ment or  publish  anything  against 
anyone's  religious  beliefs  with- 
out proper  research  and  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  I  would  like  to 
see  you  publish  a  front-page  ar- 
ticle retracting  your  comments 
and  not  to  publish  anything  with- 
out consulting  us  on  proper  au- 
thorities on  Hindu  religion  or 
the  Vedic  philosophy. 

For  your  good  information, 
"Hare  Krishna"  is  an  important 
part  of  our  religion  I  must  add 
here  that  ours  is  the  oldest  and 
most  tolerant  religion  in  the 
present  world. 

Balvir  Singh 

Christians 
have  bad  rep 

This  is  in  response  to  Rob 
Attaran's  recent  article  concern- 
ing the  presence  of  Christian 
Letters  continued  on  page  6 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics 
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Wake  up  U  of  T  and  smell  the  cuts 


BY  GARETH 
SPANGLETT 

Wake  up,  students  of  the  University  of 
Toronto! 

Perhaps  you  slept  through  Lloyd 
Axworthy's  announcement  that  the  fed- 
eral government  plans  to  cut  $2  billion 
from  educational  funding.  Maybe  you 
don't  realize  that  students  are  facing  the 
biggest  crisis  of  the  century.  Tuition  is 
going  to  double,  and  student  debt  load 
is  about  to  soar  sky-high.  Or  then  again, 
maybe  the  bureaucrats,  politicians,  and 
economists  are  right  in  saying  that  all  us 
upper-middle  class  snot-nosed,  elitist 
students  would  have  no  problem  paying 
an  extra  $2,500  a  year  if  we  just  drink 
less  beer.  After  all,  we  have  it  so  easy, 
don't  we? 


Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  food 
bank  on  campus,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  welfare  recipients  receive  more 
benefits  than  students  such  as  dental 
care,  prescriptive  eyewear  coverage, 
and  drug  coverage,  we  can  afford  to  pay 
more,  right? 

What  the  hell  is  wrong  with  students 
at  U  of  T?  As  the  president  of  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council,  I 
would  really  like  to  know  why  students 
aren't  banging  down  my  door.  Why  has 
no  one  bothered  to  even  ask  what  is 
being  done  by  student  leaders  at  this 
school  and  across  the  counuy?  If  it  is 
really  true  that  students  no  longer  care, 
then  what's  the  point?  We  might  as  well 
role  over  and  die. 

For  the  record,  here  are  the  facts.  The 
federal  government  is  going  to  cut  $2 
billion  from  universities,  which  is  go- 


ing to  passed  on  to  us.  By  1997,  tuition 
at  U  of  T  will  cost  more  than  $5,000  a 
year.  That  will  put  loan  amounts  up 
around  the  $10,000  a  year,  which  adds 
up  to  $40,000  debt  by  the  time  you 
graduate. 

Additionally,  at  a  10  per  cent  rate  of 
interest,  that  means  an  accumulation  of 
$4,000  in  interest  every  year.  Fifteen  to 
20  per  cent  of  your  gross  income  will  go 
just  to  cover  interest  before  you  even 
touch  your  principal.  For  some  people, 
they  will  make  payments  for  25  years 
and  will  end  up  owing  more  than  they 
borrowed  in  the  first  place. 

Of  course,  when  those  loans  come 
due,  and  the  government  steps  in  to 
absorb  the  remaining  balance  after  a 
quarter-century  of  payments  (which  in 
some  cases  will  be  more  than  the  origi- 
nal amount),  the  taxpayers  will  eventu- 


ally have  to  pay.  Surprise.  By  then,  that 
will  be  us.  But  with  all  the  cost-cutting 
measures,  chances  are  there  won't  be 
any  money  for  student  loans  anyway,  so 
hey,  how's  that  for  lucky? 

Some  universities  in  the  province 
will  either  close  their  doors  or  milk 
students  dry.  They  will  have  to  slash 
programs,  departments  and  faculties. 
Services  will  disappear. 

And  once  again,  universities  will  be 
for  the  people  they  were  initially  in- 
tended for:  those  who  can  afford  it.  It  is 
truly  amazing  that  by  perpetuating  a 
myth  over  and  over  again,  sometimes 
they  actually  come  true! 

In  the  process,  the  government  shifts 
the  burden  of  debt  onto  a  group  of 
people  under  the  age  of  21,  who  had  no 
part  in  creating  the  deficit,  let  alone 
receiving  any  benefit  from  years  of 


overspending  that  occurred  years  be- 
fore our  time. 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  your  student 
councils,  your  elected  representatives 
will  be  doing  all  we  can  to  drive  this 
home,  and  rally  opposition  to  the  cuts. 
But  without  the  student  body,  we  have 
nothing  at  all. 

I,  for  one,  am  mad  as  hell,  and  I'll  be 
damned  before  I  let  a  government  roll 
over  me  without  some  kind  of  a  fight. 
But  while  I  sit  here  writing,  I  can't  help 
but  wonder  if  anyone  out  really  cares, 
or  am  I  just  wasting  my  time.  If  students 
don't  start  standing  up  for  ourselves, 
then  it  is  over. 

Wake  up  U  of  T,  before  it's  too  late. 

Gareth  Spanglett  is  the  president  of  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council  at  U 
ofT. 


The  travelling  market  place 


BY  DAVID 
ROBBINS 

Campusfest,  or  as  I  call  it, 
Campusfester,  held  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  is  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  corporate  cul- 
ture's games  and  diversions  for 
tuition-payin'  folks.  Free  stuff, 
free  stuff — they  know  the  way 
to  a  person's  heart.  Or  that's 
what  I  told  myself  as  I  was  help- 
ing myself  to  the  chocolates  of- 
fered up  at  the  Acme  Computer 
Inc.'s  "information"  table. 

But  the  niftiest  thing  about 
Campusfester  is  its  universality: 
you  can  have  a  Campusfester 
anywhere,  where  ever  there's  a 
"market,"  that  is,  a  concentra- 
tion of  people. 

The  Campusfester  poster  is 
n't  exactly  location-specific. 
Campusfester  locations  are  stuck 
on  the  poster  at  the  top  with 
laser-printed  stickers.  "Univer- 
sity of  Toronto...  brought  to  you 
be  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council,"  for  example,  "Queen's 
University...  brought  to  you  by 


the  Alma  Mater  Society."  Or 
Brock,  or  Carleton. 
Or  whatever... 

Or  more  precisely,  where  ever. 

Students  and  community  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  only 
thing  permanently  located  about 
Campusfester  is  the  50-odd  cor- 
porate logos  printed  on  the  lower 
third  of  the  poster. 

But  where  are  corporations 
located?  Anywhere,  any  place 
they  want  to  be. 

"This  brief  message  is  brought 
to  you  by  Screw  You,  Incorpo- 
rated." 

The  brief  message  is  this: 
where  you  are  no  longer  exists. 
What  is  specific  to  you  longer 
matters.  As  a  student  at  U  of  T, 
as  a  citizen  or  resident  of  To- 
ronto, as  a  citizen  or  resident  of 
a  country,  it  doesn't  matter  what 
claim  you  think  you  have  on 
your  place.  Your  only  connec- 
tion to  place  is  now  mediated 
through  the  corporate  culture. 

The  obliteration  of  the  local  is 
not  new.  It  goes  to  the  root  of 
colonization.  Destroying  the 
notion  and  the  fabric  of  local 


community  is  essential  to  any 
colonizing  project. 

For  First  Nations  people,  it 
has  meant  extermination,  assimi- 
lation, displacement.  Moving 
children  in  residential  schools. 
Removing  them 
away  from  com- 
munity and  tradi- 
tion into  Euro 
schools.  Placing 
them  on  "reserves." 

Resistance  to  that  act  of  colo- 
nization persists.  Last  Tuesday, 
hundreds  of  First  Nations  peo- 
ple (and  many  non-native  sup- 
porlers)  demonstrated  in  Toronto 


against  taxation.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  organized  to  commemo- 
rate a  1974  First  Nations  cara- 
van to  Ottawa.  People  briefiy 
disrupted  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change and,  later,  the  Ministry 
of  Revenue. 

In  a  concrete 
flower  box  out- 
side the  Stock 
Exchange,  dem- 
onstrators planted  a  makeshift 
tombstone.  It  read  "in  memory 
of  our  aboriginal  children  who 
have  lost  their  lives  reclaiming 
our  land,  reclaiming  our  re- 
sources, reclaiming  our  rights." 


It  was  a  sobering  sight  in  the 
centre  of  the  business  district. 

Since  the  oppression  of  the 
First  Nations,  tactics  of  control 
have  gotten  more  sophisticated, 
of  course.  Now,  people  are  of- 
fered chocolates  instead  of  mir- 
rors or  buttons.  I  am  not  equat- 
ing Campusfester  with  theft  and 
murder,  but  it's  interesting  to 
see  how,  to  this  day,  baubles  and 
trinkets  are  used  to  produce 
happy,  comfortable  people  while 
their  place,  their  campus  and 
their  city  is  undermined. 

A  while  ago,  I  was  strolling 
down  Bloor  Street.  Ahead  of  me 


three  women  were  walking  and 
talking.  Approaching  Bathurst, 
one  of  them  gestured  across  the 
street  at  the  then  new  Taco  Bell. 

"Taco  Bell,"  she  said,  "ugh." 

Another  woman  laughed. 

"Just  like  any  other  city." 

No,  I  wanted  to  say.  This  city 
should  not  be  just  like  the  rest, 
colonized,  corporatized.  A  city 
where  they  all  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion: 

"Welcome  to  Screw  You,  Inc. 
Can  I  help  you?" 

David  Robbins  is  a  recent  U  ofT 
graduate. 
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The  liberals'  free  speech  problem 

WHAT  KIND  OF  SOCIETY  CREATES  ART  LIKE  ELI  LANGER'S? 


BY  ERIK 
LANGENBACHER 

Censorship  and  free  speech  are 
hot  issues  these  days,  with  the 
Glad  Day  bookstore,  and  the  film 
Exit  to  Eden  being  shut  down. 
There  are  also  the  issues  of  por- 
nography, and  controversial 
works  of  art  like  Robert 
Mapplethorpe's  or  Eli  Langer's, 
or  literature  like  Bret  Easton 
Ellis'  American  Psycho. 

How  does  the  liberal  "free- 
speecher"  react?  For  us,  free 
speech  and  expression  are  sa- 
cred, central  articles  of  faith. 
The  party  line  is  that  there  should 
be  no  restraints  whatsoever  of 
these  rights,  and  any  attempts  to 
restrict  them  should  be  vigor- 
ously opposed. 

Traditionally,  implicit  and 
explicit  societal  controls  kept 
people  in  line.  This  "code"  stated 
what  was  acceptable  behaviour. 
The  victory  of  liberalism  and 
free  speech  was  thus  a  wonder- 
fully liberating  phenomenon. 

It  is  a  trtie  accomplishment 
that  people  enacted  such  social 
change,  and  at  the  same  time 
retained  the  principles  that  made 
the  change  possible  in  the  first 
place:  tolerance,  individual 
rights  and  freedoms,  equality, 
free  speech  and  expression. 

Unfortunately,  a  negative  side 
is  beginning  to  show  its  face.  It 
is  a  side  that  is  confronting  and 
pushing  our  beliefs,  leaving  them 
collapsing,  or  at  least  impotent 
and  confused. 

How  do  free  speech  advocates 


react  to  something  hke  the  Her- 
itage Front?  Did  these  kinds  of 
groups  exist  in  the  past?  Yes,  but 
they  were  covert,  never  demand- 
ing a  public  platform,  never 
would  have  got  one  under  the 
old  code.  How  do  we  deny  their 
rights  to  free  speech  and  expres- 
sion when  we  give  each  and  all 
their  due?  We  can't  just  write 
them  off  or  repress  their  view- 
points because  we  don't  person- 
ally agree  with  them.  That  would 
be  contradicting  the  liberal  con- 
ception for  free  speech  for  all. 

What  about  issues  of  art? 
There  are  many  who  say  that 
artistic  expression  is  special, 
personal,  individualistic.  Art  al- 
ways challenges  existing  norms 
and  modes  of  conduct.  The  right 
to  free  expression  is  paramount. 
Hence  we  vigorously  defend  Eli 
Langer  and  American  Psycho  as 
freedom  of  speech,  even  if  the 
majority  don't  agree  with  it  or 
enjoy  the  content. 

The  basic  issue  here  is  public 
versus  private  freedoms.  Nearly 
all  agree:  no  one  should  inter- 
fere in  the  bedroom,  or  with  what 
people  think  or  do  in  the  privacy 
of  their  own  homes.  The  prob- 
lem is  what  people  say  and  do  in 
public.  Now  we  have  an  S  &  M 
Hollywood  comedy.  Exit  to 
Eden.  In  a  liberal  society,  does 
anything  go? 

The  real  question  here  is  not 
necessarily  whether  the  Herit- 
age Front  is  publicized,  whether 
Eli  Langer  can  exhibit  the  con- 
tent of  his  art,  or  whether  Am«n- 
can  Psycho  should  be  banned. 
What  really  disturbs  me  is  that 


we're  confronted  with  these  is- 
sues in  the  first  place.  What 
would  compel  the  Heritage  Front 
after  the  horrors  of  the  twenti- 
eth-century racist  experience? 

What  would  compel  Eli 
Langer  to  depict  children  in  "ar- 
tistic" positions  that  can  be  ra- 
tionally construed  to  have  sexual 
content?  There  is  a  difference 
between  shock  and  sickening 
vulgarity. 

What  would  compel  the  writ- 


ing of  the  graphic  murder  scenes 
in  American  Psycho,  essentially 
a  snuff  film  in  prose?  The  inten- 
tions cannot  be  fathomed.  What 
is  truly  offensive  is  that  so  many 
"experts,"  defend  them  and  le- 
gitimize them  as  art  and  assert 
their  right  to  free  expression. 

What  kind  of  society  creates 
"art"  like  this  one  in  the  first 
place?  What  kind  of  society  de- 
fends the  actions  of  someone 
who  draws  children  in  porno- 


graphic positions,  or  snuff  films 
in  print?  What  kind  of  society 
defends  to  the  death  the  "any- 
thing goes"  mentality  in  the  pub- 
lic realm? 

What  happens  when  we're 
confronted  with  people  we  fun- 
damentally disagree  with?  It  is 
possible  there  comes  a  point 
when  it  isn't  even  an  issue  of 
free  speech  or  not,  but  that  the 
limits  have  been  met.  Limits  that 
if  continuously  transgressed. 


destroy  not  only  those  limits, 
but  the  fundamental  beliefs  and 
truths  of  society  itself. 

These  are  the  issues  free 
speech  liberals  have  to  address 
and  solve.  Maybe  there  is  no 
answer.  But  if  we  don't  get  one, 
the  limits  of  civilization  and  taste 
may  not  continue  to  triumph. 
Who  wants  that? 


Erik  Langenbacher  is  a  master's 
student  in  political  science. 
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Continued  from  page  4 

Advance  (Church  of  Christ)  on 
campus  ("Student  group  cult  a 
threat  to  students,  Oct.  1 1 ).  The 
methods  and  tactics  of  Christian 
Advance  have  been  repeatedly 
outlined  in  both  Attaran's  arti- 
cle and  others  previously  ap- 
pearing the  Varsity  and  other 
campus  publications.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  is  to  reiterate 
Attaran's  point  that  there  are 
legitimate  student  Christian 
groups  on  campus,  like  Inter- 
Varsity  Christian  Fellowship, 
who  seek  to  offer  students  an 
open  and  non-threatening  envi- 
ronment in  which  to  worship, 
learn  and  share  ideas,  and  to 
develop  friendships. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Attaran,  for 
your  article  and  for  the  sincere 
was  in  which  it  was  approached. 
It  shed  light  on  the  obstacle  that 
legitimate  Christian  groups  face, 
when  often  there  is  no  distinc- 
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tion  made  between  them  and 
Christian  Advance.  Attaran's 
article  also  appreciated  the  frus- 
tration and  confusion  students 
feel  when  they  are  unaware  of 
the  differences  between  the 
groups,  only  to  find  themselves 
getting  caught  in  something  they 
do  not  want  to  be  involved  in.  It 
is  no  wonder  students  on  this 
campus  are  scared,  or  just  plain 
sick  and  tired  of  being  repeat- 
edly hara.ssed  to  "come  out  to  a 
bible  study."  Students  at  U  of  T 
need  to  be  reassured  that  there 
are  legitimate,  biblically-based 
Christian  groups  on  campus  who 
care,  and  above  all  appreciate 
their  individuality  and  ability  to 
make  choices. 

Kristen  Clark 
Assistant  Co-ordinator 
Intervarsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship 

Double 
standard 

Re:  "Keep  infant  at  home."  Oct. 
17. 

The  author  worries  that 
breastfeeding  in  public  will  "de- 
grade it  to  a  level  of 
commonality." 

Adults  regularly  nourish  them- 
selves in  public,  so  why  shouldn't 
babies? 

The  female  breast  has  become 
so  much  a  commodity  of  the 
mass  media  that  a  woman's 


motives  are  up  for  question  when 
she  unilaterally  decides  to 
breastfeed  in  public  or  to  peel 
off  clothing  for  bodily  comfort. 

I  was  one  of  several  women 
acquitted  of  "obscenity"  charges 
for  baring  our  breasts  in  Water- 
loo, Ontario  two  summers  ago, 
so  I've  done  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  the  breast  thing. 

In  exposing  our  breasts,  we 
expose  hypocrisy.  My  partner 
committed  the  same  "crime," 
but  he  was  not  arrested,  hauled 
away  in  a  police  vehicle  and 
pestered  by  the  media.  Appar- 
ently women  may  only  bare  their 
breasts  if  it's  for  someone  else's 
pleasure  or  profit  (mostly 
men's).  Women's  breasts  are 
routinely  used  to  sell  cars,  booze, 
sports,  magazines,  newspapers, 
movies,  travel  and  fashion. 

The  issue  is  choice.  It  is  a 
victory  every  time  women  take 
ownership  of  their  own  bodies. 
More  power  to  the  woman  who 
prompted  this  series  of  letters  by 
breastfeeding  her  child  at  a  pub- 
lic function  at  Convocation  Hall. 

Anne  Hansen 
U  of  T  Staff 


Agnes  Cserhati's  argument 
against  public  breast-feeding 
(Oct.  17)  is  troubling  to  say  the 
least.  Its  key  premises  are  sim- 
ply untenable.  First  of  all,  breast- 
feeding is  not  a  sexual  activity. 

It  is  a  means  by  which  the 
human  animal  nourishes  its 


young.  Would  Cserhati  prohibit 
bottle  feeding  in  public?  I  sus- 
pect not.  Let's  not  make  breast- 
feeding a  pornographic  activ- 
ity— child  rearing  is  a  funda- 
mentally social  activity,  why 
can't  breast-feeding  be  as  well? 

Second,  Cserhati's  romantic 
notions  of  breast-feeding  are 
contradicted  by  experience.  Yes, 
yes,  breast-feeding  is  a  means  of 
nurturing  the  intimacy  between 
infant  and  mother,  but  it  is  also 
"an  ordinary,  everyday  task" — 
it  is  difficult,  it  is  exhausting,  it 
can  be  tedious.  My  wife  breast- 
fed our  son  for  six  months,  or 
about  7(X)  feedings  in  1 80  days — 
sex  on  such  a  scale  would  also  be 
"an  ordinary,  everyday  task." 

There  is  no  need  for  the  some- 
times drab  and  habitual  routines 
of  motherhood  to  interfere  with 
a  woman's  life  because  of  mis- 
placed reverence  and  simple 
prtidery.  Opinions  such  as  that 
held  by  Cserhati  concerning 
breast-feeding  perpetuate  the 
view  that  a  woman's  body  is  a 
taboo  site,  whose  life  is  some- 
how sacredly  and  potently  pri- 
vate, to  be  managed  only  by 
legislation  and  the  silly  invoca- 
tion of  a  charmed,  untroubling 
secrecy.  A  society  whose  public 
veneers  are  maintained  by  ex- 
cluding the  lives  of  its  mothers 
and  the  needs  of  its  children  is  a 
society  to  be  ridiculed  and  ab- 
horred. 

Tim  Prior 
SGS  (English) 


Limited  budget  tijis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 
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ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


Monday,  October  24,  1994 


Varsity  Op-Ed  7 


Council  responds:  Varsity  was  wrong 

THREE  SAC  MEMBERS  SAY  CHARGES  OF  INCOMPETENCE  ARE  UNJUSTIFIED 


Re:  "Redefining  stupid,"  Oct.  17. 

You've  really  done  it  now,  dear  editors.  Admit- 
tedly, dear  editors,  your  journalistic  skills  are 
superior.  You  are  all  fabulous  writers  but  its 
unfortunate  that  you  all  choose  to  report  fiction. 

As  I  was  handing  out  free  coffee  to  a  crowd  of 
students  on  Oct.  17  which  was  the  beginning  of 
SAC'S  Alcohol  Awareness  Week,  I  was  slipped  a 
copy  of  the  Varsity.  I  proceeded  as  any  normal 
student  governor  would  by  flipping  through  the 
pages.  When  I  reached  page  four,  an  interesting 
perhaps  enticing  headline  caught  my  eye.  It  read 
"Redefining  stupid." 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  it  was  about  myself 
and  my  colleagues,  including  some  I'd  never 
worked  with!  What's  wrong,  dear  editors,  can't 
let  go  of  the  past? 

This  year  SAC  has  chosen  to  move  forward, 
seek  a  brand  new  direction  and  forget  about  past 
years'  misfortune,  especially  last  year's.  Obvi- 
ously, you've  been  hiding  in  your  office  too  long 
to  figure  out  that  SAC  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful. 

You  stated,  "if  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  is  involved,  it's  bound  to  be  a  failure." 
That  should  have  read: 

"If  the  Varsity  is  involved,  its  bound  to  be  a 
good  laugh." 

I  am  shocked  at  your  allegations.  Where  has 
SAC  failed  the  student  newspaper  and  the  levy- 
paying  students  this  year? 

Where  were  you  Sept.  9,  dear  editors,  when 
SAC  threw  the  best  Orientation  party  in  years? 
Although  this  took  a  full  summer  to  plan  none 


complained  and  everyone  complimented  us  on  it. 
You,  the  budding  journalists  said  it  was  too  good. 
Thank  you,  but  spare  the  sarcasm  next  time. 

Where  were  you  when  David  Ruddell,  our  ex- 
ternal commissioner,  haggled  over  a  student 
metropass  or  when  countless  hours  were  spent  by 
vice-president  Rupinder  Ahluwalia  to  produce  a 
budget  from  scratch? 

Have  you  spotted  Greg  Todd,  services  commis- 
sioner and  his  Blue  Crew  raiding  classrooms  to  get 
some  school  spirit  happening? 

Have  you  taken  any  notice  of  just  how  much 
Gareth  Spanglett,  SAC  president  and  me,  univer- 
sity affairs  commissioner,  are  dedicated  to  the 
student  body? 

Where  are  you,  Varsity? 

You  claim  that  we're  fighting  off  a  $250,000 
lawsuit  by  last  year's  Orientation  co-ordinators. 
Good  work,  dear  editors!  Way  to  dig.  You're 
absolutely  right!  You  see,  we  asked  Phil  Howard 
and  Sandy  Oh  not  to  sue  us  because  we  were  new, 
but  they  went  ahead  and  did  it  anyway.  Shame  on 
us,  right? 

You  also  claim  that  we  have  blown  $200,000  in 
stupid  ventures.  Bad  work,  dear  editors.  Did  you 
pull  this  figure  out  of  a  hat?  Do  you  know  the 
difference  between  a  "paper  loss"  and  an  "actual 
loss?"  Take  Accounting  101  and  learn  the  basics. 
Furthermore,  do  your  homework.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  money  is  not  actually  lost. 
It's  not  in  someone  else's  pocket,  dear  editors. 
When  our  general  manager  invested  in  mortgage 
funds,  the  rates  were  rather  high.  They  have  now 
dropped.  Okay,  they  have  plummeted.  Following 


The  SAC  dome:  Varsity  editors  should 

the  trend  that  they  do,  when  they  shoot  back  up, 
SAC  will  win  back  its  "paper  loss."  What  a  con- 
cept, hmm?  Is  this  the  $200,000  you  speak  of? 

Who  told  you  we  have  been  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  in  legal  fees  each  month?  Gosh,  so  many 
questions,  so  few  answers. 

In  regard  to  the  student  pub  and  Hart  House 
crossing,  you  should  probably  give  me  a  call, 
seeing  that  you  seldom  call  me.  I'll  give  you  some 
updates.  By  the  way,  I  have  voice  mail. 

You  mentioned  something  about  a  student  cen- 
tre. We  never  promised  such  a  thing. 

National  Students'  Day?  You  may  be  interested 


try  being  student  leaders. 

to  know  we  are  planning  our  own  Student  Appre- 
ciation Day.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  be  much  more 
effective.  You're  invited  to  come  out  and  join  us, 
dear  editors. 

I  challenge  you  to  be  a  student  leader  for  a  day, 
dear  editors.  If  you  last,  we'll  write  a  nice  editorial 
to  your  newspaper.  For  now,  why  don't  you  stop 
writing  about  the  past  and  start  reporting  on  the 
success  of  the  1994-95  elected  students'  council? 

Marco  Santaguida 

University  affairs  commissioner 

SAC 


Look  who's 
talking 

So  let  me  get  this  straight.  The 
Varsity  says  SAC  isn't  doing  its 
job.  That  it  is  incompetent,  a 
waste  of  students'  money.  Who 
was  it  that  said  "Let  he  who  has 
not  sinned  cat  the  first  stone." 
Perhaps  the  Varsity  should  brush 
up  on  its  bible  study. 

I  was  quite  shocked  by  the 
self-righteous,  sensational  and 
arrogant  tone  of  your  editorial 
concerning  the  actions  of  the 
SAC  board.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Varsity  has  not  done  an  ap- 
propriate job  of  covering  the  U 
of  T  community. 

This  is  no  big  shock  consider- 
ing the  Varsity's  usual  meddling 
into  provincial  and  national  af- 
fairs. Many  of  these  issues  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
hard  working  U  of  T  students 
who  pay  a  levy  for  a  few  pseudo- 
journalists  with  political  agen- 
das to  stand  on  their  soap  boxes 
and  preach.  Most  of  the  time 
what  the  Varsity  preaches  has  no 
regard  for  the  more  moderate 
views  of  U  of  T  students. 

But  enough  about  our  dubious 
official  student  newspaper.  Let's 
talk  about  SAC. 

Last  time  I  checked,  Ed  de 
Gale  left  the  office  seven  months 
ago.  The  charges  of  mismanage- 
ment, incompetence,  and  other 
typical  student  politician  labels 
hurled  at  SAC  by  the  Varsity  are 
a  httle  late.  Every  single  law- 
suit, charge  of  financial  mis- 
management, the  firing  of  a  busi- 
ness manager  hired  by  de  Gale, 
and  other  issues  reminiscent  of 
other  years  has  absolutely  no 
bearing  on  what  this  year' s  board 
has  accomplished. 

I  suppose  you  guys  forgot  to 
bring  it  up  in  the  spring  elec- 
tions, a  more  appropriate  time. 

But  I  forget.  You  guys  barely 
covered  the  SAC  elections  for 
representatives  for  32,000  full 
time  undergrads  But  the  editors 
wonder  why  no  one  votes.  A 
legitimate  media  would  cover 
the  elections  instead  of  handing 
one  half  of  the  paper  over  to  arts 
and  entertainment. 

This  year,  the  Varsity  forgot 


to  cover  a  few  other  events  that 
SAC  ran,  namely.  Orientation. 
Other  than  a  rather  insulting  opin- 
ions article  written  by  Stacey 
Young  alleging  that  Orientation 
was  too  good  for  an  organization 
like  SAC,  the  paper  neglected  to 
cover  an  event  which  included 
over  7,000  U  of  T  levy-paying 
students.  You  won't  find  many 
frosh  who  say  our  SAC  Orienta- 
tion 9T4  Spirit  Revolution  wasn't 
amazing. 

Despite  repeated  attempts  by 
a  rejuvenated  Blue  Crew  and  the 
SAC  services  commission  to 
promote  school  spirit  by 
postering,  parties  and  class  dis- 
ruptions, the  Varsity  didn't  even 
notice.  The  crew  even  visited 
the  Varsity  office  and  did  a  few 
cheers.  Other  than  a  tiny  httle 
blurb  on  the  Homecoming  semi- 
formal,  which,  I  might  add,  con- 
tains several  misquotes  on  the 
cost  of  the  event,  the  paper  ne- 
glected to  mention  the  free  bar- 
becue at  SAC  and  the  football 
game,  both  of  which  took  place 
last  weekend. 

In  terms  of  awareness  and 
policy,  the  Varsity  has  been  just 
as  ignorant  and  selective  in  its 
coverage.  This  summer,  SAC 
president  Gareth  Spanglett,  ex- 
ternal affairs  commissioner  Dave 
Ruddell  and  Marco  Santaguida, 
SAC  university  affairs  commis- 
sioner, with  the  help  of  many 
hard-working  board  members 
worked  on  a  host  of  issues.  They 
included  the  subjects  of  beer 
prices  at  the  Hangar  and  income- 
contingent  loan  repayment. 

Considering  the  amount  of 
housecleaning  required,  the 
board  put  U  of  T  on  the  political 
map  by  putting  together  a  strong 
position  paper  on  income-con- 
tingent loan  repayment. 

We  have  also  been  lobbying 
for  a  TTC  metropass,  which  may 
become  a  reality  after  the 
upcoming  Metro  elections  (May 
I  remind  you  to  find  out  which 
representatives  support  a  TTC 
metropass  for  students  vote  ac- 
cordingly! Unfortunately  the 
Varsity  really  hasn't  covered  this 
either!) 

On  campus,  SAC  has  not  been 
afraid  to  stand  up  to  the  admin- 
istration, as  we  did  when  our  pub 
was  almost  closed  when  we  re- 


fused to  pay  the  mark-up. 

The  only  fault  that  SAC  has 
this  year  is  that  it  has  trouble 
promoting  its  events.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  the  Varsity  was  origi- 
nally under  the  nominal  control 
of  SAC,  during  which  time  it 
was  a  student  newspaper  truly 
representative  of  students  on  this 
campus.  True,  students  may  care 
about  politics,  politically  cor- 
rect causes,  but  we  are  also  stu- 
dents. There  are  many  of  us  who 
wouldn't  mind  if  you  guys  quit 
your  incessant  bitching  about 
how  shitty  things  are  in  your 
little  world. 

A  large  portion  of  the  blame 
for  the  fact  that  incompetent 
people  gained  control  of  SAC  in 
the  past  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
U  of  T  media,  particularly  the 
Varsity.  Your  paper  has  consist- 
ently under-covered  SAC  elec- 
tions and  events  since  the  early 
eighties. 

It's  easy  enough  to  copy  a 
press  report  from  Canadian  Uni- 
versity Press  about  a  sit-in  in 
Manitoba,  but  why  don't  you 
make  an  attempt  to  cover  news 
like  elections.  Orientation  and 
Homecoming?  These  are  the  is- 
sues that  actually  matter  to  U  of 
T  students. 

If  you  made  SAC  meaningful 
to  students,  our  events  would  be 
more  successful  and  we  would 
be  able  to  plan  a  protest  for 
students'  day  which  more  than  a 
handful  of  students  would  come 
out  for,  and  more  qualified  peo- 
ple would  end  up  at  SAC. 

Rather  than  covering  all  the 
candidates  and  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  spring  SAC  elec- 
tions, I  seem  to  remember  the 
Varsity  covering  and  endorsing 
the  winning  ticket  of  Gareth  and 
Rupinder,  the  administration 
now  under  attack  by  your  paper. 
It  seems  particularly  hypocriti- 
cal that  instead  of  giving  the 
students  an  opportunity  to  choose 
a  responsible  and  representative 
ticket,  you  presumed  to  make 
the  choice  for  them.  Thank  you. 
Big  Brother/Sister. 

It's  hard  to  motivate  people  to 
do  things  if  all  they  read  in  the 
paper  is  scandal,  complaints  and 
political  wrangling.  Don't  even 
think  of  attacking  other  institu- 
tions here  at  U  of  T  before  you 


look  at  yourselves.  You  were 
given  a  levy  for  a  reason  other 
than  pushing  your  own  political 
agendas.  I  think  the  majority  of 
U  of  T  students  believe  that  this 
is  a  point  the  Varsity  and  its  staff 
forgot  a  long  time  ago. 

Greg  Todd 

Services  Commissioner 
SAC 

Leave  the 
past  behind 

The  Varsity's  selective 
memory  must  have  kicked  in 
again.  Evidently  the  editorial 
staff  are  hard-pressed  to  recall 
the  events  of  the  past  year.  Per- 
haps they  were  not  paying  atten- 
tion. 

No  one  at  SAC  would  be 
caught  dead  praising  or  legiti- 
mizing Edward  de  Gale.  It  is 
somewhat  taxing  to  make  the 
link  between  de  Gale  and  the 
current  council.  Let's  see.  There 
are  five  incumbent  SAC  repre- 
sentatives, myself  included.  As 
near  as  I  can  remember,  there 
are  the  same  five  SAC  repre- 
sentatives who  consistently  op- 
posed de  Gale.  Everyone  else 
currently  at  SAC  is  new.  The 
students  must  have  noticed 
something  that  the  Varsity 
missed,  possibly  something  to 
do  with  keeping  student  coun- 
cils honest. 

It  does  not  surprise  me  that 
the  Varsity  makes  this  strange 
leap  in  reasoning  that  it  allows  it 
to  blame  de  Gale's  misdeeds  on 
this  year's  student  council,  but 
then,  the  Varsity  was  never  much 
for  logic,  preferring  to  beat  dead 
horses. 

The  rest  of  your  allegations 
are  similarly  pointless:  unable 
to  keep  fees  down,  we  have  in- 
stead overridden  the  objections 
of  president  Prichard  and  given 
control  of  ancillary  fees  to  stu- 
dents. 

No  Hart  House  underpass,  but 
instead  a  cement  curb  for  greater 
safety  (forgot  that,  didn't  you?). 
The  student  centre  was  httle  more 
than  a  warped  figment  of  de 
Gale's  imagination,  not  that  you 
would  know  from  reading  the 


Varsity.  Any  fool  knows  that  the 
time  to  work  on  a  metropass  is 
during  a  Metro  election.  You  did 
know  that,  didn't  you? 

And  having  a  "real"  student 
pub  is  pointless  is  the  prices  are 
too  high  for  students  to  afford. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Varsity 
has  conveniently  ignored  a  fan- 
tastic Orientation,  the  revival  of 
the  Blue  Crew  and  Homecom- 
ing (or  perhaps  the  antics  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  student  papers  are 
more  important),  not  to  mention 
an  inexpensive  Homecoming 
semi-formal. 

In  your  ranting  about  the  Sec- 
ond Cup,  you  ignore  SAC  giving 
out  free  coffee.  Nor  have  you 
found  out  about  the  plans  for  an 
opposition  campaign  against  the 
$2  billion  funding  cuts  that  will 
double  tuition.  Resolutions  op- 
posing the  income-contingent 
loan  repayment  plan  went  unno- 
ticed. I  suppose  the  diligent  work 
of  our  clubs  officer  in  putting 
together  Clubs  Day  does  not 
count  for  much  either. 

Then  again,  perhaps  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  "student 
newspaper"  take  off  its  blinders 
and  report  the  news. 

But  perhaps  the  editorial  staff 
at  the  Varsity  prefer  to  be  left  in 
the  past.  Though  I  doubt  the 
students  at  U  of  T  feel  the  same 


way.  They  deserve  better. 

Nicholas  Sapp 

SAC  director 

St.  Michael's  College 

(Santaguida' s  distinction  be- 
tween a  paper  loss  and  a  real 
loss  is  an  accurate  one,  hut  the 
fact  remains  that  if  the  council 
would  have  invested  its  money  in 
Santaguida 's  sock,  it  would  have 
over  $100,000  more  to  spend  on 
wheelchair  accessibility  projects 
today.  The  $200,000  of  wastage 
is,  if  anything,  a  conservative 
estimate,  and  the  fact  that  SAC 
has  spent  an  average  of  $4,000  a 
month  over  the  last  year-and-a- 
halfin  legal  bills  is  in  the  coun- 
cil's budget. 

Todd's  argument  that  SAC 
took  a  stand  against  beer  mark- 
ups is  untrue.  They  didn  't  refuse 
to  pay;  they  paid  every  cent  they 
owed. 

Sapp  is  wrong  when  he  says 
the  council  stopped  the  imposi- 
tion of  ancillary,  or  non-tuition 
fees;  that  was  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. And  we  didn't  forget 
the  improvements  to  the  Hart 
House  curb;  if  and  when  they 
are  ever  accomplished,  we  will 
of  course  congratulate  the  coun- 
cil on  its  first  political  lobbying 
success  in  recent  memory,  -ed.) 
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Violence  against  women  costs  $1  biiiion  a  year 

Society  pays  for  abuse 


BY  Catherine  Hunt 

Violence  against  women  costs  Canadian 
taxpayers  at  least  $1  billion  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  Queen's  University  economist  Tanis 
Day 

1  he  estimate  is  based  on  research  Day  is 
conducting  for  the  National  Action  Com- 
mittee on  the  Status  of  Women,  for  a  report 
that  is  scheduled  to  be  released  in  1996. 

According  to  Statistics  Canada  one  out  of 
every  ten  women  is  abused.  Day  says. 

In  1993  there  were  over  one  million  acts 
of  violence  committed  against  women  which 
were  chargeable  under  the  criminal  code. 
These  acts  include  domestic  violence  and 
sexual  assault. 

But  NAC  puts  the  number  of  assaulted 
women  even  higher. 

Beverly  Bain,  of  the  committee,  says  one 
in  three  women  is  beaten  by  her  partner. 

The  $1  billion  figure  covers  the  health  and 
well-being  costs  incurred  by  violence  against 
women. 

This  includes  medical  expenses  such  as 
visits  to  hospitals  and  doctors,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  therapy  and  counselling. 

The  estimate  does  not,  however,  include 
secondary  costs  incurred  by  violence  against 


women,  such  as  care  and  therapy  for  chil- 
dren who  wimess  domestic  violence,  or  the 
cost  of  prosecuting  and  incarcerating  of- 
fenders. 

"The  billion  is  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate. There  are  underestimates  everywhere," 
said  Day. 

Day  did  not  include  personal  costs  in  her 
research,  such  as  the  expense  of  repairs  to 
households  and  wardrobes  which  have  been 
damaged  in  attacks. 

"There  are  enormous  personal  expenses," 
Day  says. 

According  to  Bain,  "[Day's  findings  are] 
a  clear  indication  that  there's  a  need  to  end 
violence  against  women." 

Bain  says  that  dollar  measurement  is  only 
one  way  of  estimating  the  cost  of  violence 
against  women  to  society. 

Bain  looks  at  the  human  cost,  and  says  it 
is  imacceptable  for  women  to  have  to  live  in 
the  constant  shadow  of  danger. 

"Violence  against  women  makes  society 
a  dangerous  place  to  live  in  for  52  per  cent  of 
the  population,"  said  Bain. 

The  financial  cost  to  society  of  dealing 
with  violence  against  women  is  much  higher 
when  the  cost  of  dealing  with  perpetrators  is 
factored  in.  Bain  said. 


The  justice  system  is  inefficient  in  this 
area,  and  that  it  is  too  difficult  to  convict 
offenders.  Bain  says. 

"The  government  is  safeguarding  perpe- 
trators at  the  expense  [of  women  and  taxpay- 
ers]," says  Bain. 

She  says  this  money  could  be  better  spent 
in  providing  services  to  women,  sucli  as 
women's  centres. 

Bain  also  says  men  are  more  likely  to  be 
fairly  punished  for  violence  against  men 
than  for  violence  against  women. 

"A  man  will  get  a  maximum  of  five  years 
for  killing  his  wife  and  it's  forgotten,"  Bain 
says. 

But  there  have  been  improvements  in 
police  enforcement  against  violence  against 
women  in  the  past  20  years.  Bain  said. 

"Violence  against  women  is  recognized 
as  a  serious  problem." 

People  often  have  an  unsympathetic  atti- 
tude towards  the  victims  of  abuse.  There  is 
a  common  perception  by  the  public  that 
abused  women  are  wimpy  and  had  it  coming 
to  them  anyway,  said  Day. 

Although  the  number  of  incidences  re- 
ported is  increasing,  the  numberof  incidences 
taking  place  may  not  be.  Day  says. 

"We  don't  know,"  she  says. 


Coalition  against  the  Reform  Party  do  their  thing 

Protesters  descend  on  Ottawa 


BY  YUKI  HaYASHI 

OTTAWA  (CUP)-Demonstra- 
tors  took  to  the  streets  of  Ottawa 
Oct.  1 5  to  protest  at  the  Reform 
Party's  national  convention. 

Gathering  first  in  a  rally  on 
Parliament  Hill,  which  was  ani- 
mated by  a  surprise  appearance 
by  comedian  E>an  Ackroyd.  the 
demonstrators  marched  to  the 
Ottawa  Conference  Centre  where 
Reform  delegates  were  meeting. 

There  were  no  confrontations 
between  the  two  groups,  nor  be- 
tween onlookers  and  protesters. 

According  to  the  Coalition 
Against  the  Reform  Party 
spokesperson  Michelle 
Robidoux,  supporters  made  the 
trek  to  Ottawa  in  groups  from 
London,  the  Six  Nations,  Ed- 
monton, Montreal,  Guelph, 
Kingston,  and  Toronto. 

The  Toronto  contingent  in- 
cluded York,  University  of  To- 
ronto, Ryerson  and  high  school 
students. 

In  Robidoux '  s  speech,  she  said 
that  the  breadth  of  organizations 
endorsing  Saturday'sdemonstra- 
tion  showed  that  there  was  a 
very  strong  resistance  to  the 
Reform  Party's  "politics  of 
scapegoatism  and  bigotry." 

CARP  is  an  umbrella  group 
whose  members  include  over  50 
different  anti-racist,  immigrant 
and  refugee  support,  feminist, 
gay  and  lesbian,  student,  hous- 
ing, disabled  rights,  commimity 
and  labour  organizations,  as  well 
as  labour  unions. 

Speakers  at  the  rally  con- 
demned the  Reform  Party's 
polices  on  immigration  and  so- 
cial spending. 

Mosin  Alvin  from  the  Federa- 
tion of  Iranian  Refugee  and  Im- 
migrant Coimcils  in  Canada  at- 
tacked the  Reform's  desire  to 
cut  immigration  levels  from  the 
current  250,000  to  150,000  a 
year. 

Alvin  referred  to  widely  pub- 
licized negative  comments  by 
Reformers  about  immigrants, 
homosexuals,  single  mothers  and 
people  on  social  assistance. 

Also  under  attack  by  the  dem- 
onstrators was  the  Reform  Par- 


ty's right  wing  stance  on  social 
policy. 

Sally  Maclntyre  of  the  Na- 
tional Action  Committee  on  the 
Status  on  Women  said  she  was 
not  there  to  squelch  free  speech 
or  the  right  of  the  Reform  Party 
to  exist,  but  to  voice  opposition 
to  its  "reactionary"  agenda,  so  it 
"will  never,  ever,  ever  see  the 
light  of  day." 

All  of  the  speakers  indicated 
that  the  policies  which  favor 
deficit  reduction  over  social 
spending  will  be  challenged  re- 
gardless of  who  is  advocating 
them,  be  it  Reform  or  Liberal. 

Many  of  the  participants  of 
Saturday's  demonstrations  are 
also  opposed  to  federal  Himian 
Resources  Minster  Lloyd 
Axworthy's  social  reform  cuts. 

Although  there  were  no  stu- 
dents speakers  at  the  rally,  the 


golden-aged  political  perform- 
ance group,  the  Raging  Gran- 
nies, sang  about  how  cutbacks  to 
social  spending  affect  students. 

University  student  activists 
say  Axworthy's  announced  $2 
billion  cut  to  educational  fund- 
ing will  reduce  both  the  number 
of  students  able  to  afford  imiver- 
sity,  and  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation they  receive. 

However,  the  Reform  Party 
believes  the  cuts  don't  go  far 
enough. 

One  student  from  Queen's 
University,  who  identified  him- 
self only  as  Richard,  said  he  was 
there  to  protest  Reform's  tuition 
policy. 

"If  the  Reform  Party  (were  in 
government  and]  carried  through 
policies — like  cutting  back  fund- 
ing to  the  universities,  cutting 
back  student  assistance — what's 


going  to  happen  is  we're  going 
to  have  an  education  system 
that' s  going  to  become  even  more 
elitist,"  he  said. 

"I  think  that's  going  to  be  a 
disaster  for  society." 

Canadian  entertainer  Dan 
Ackroyd  happened  to  be  stroll- 
ing by  and  entertained  the  crowd 
with  an  impression  of  Preston 
Manning. 

Although  Ackroyd  admitted 
he  wasn' t  familiar  with  Reform '  s 
policies,  he  also  warned  against 
increased  racism  and  neo-fas- 
cism in  Canada. 

"This  Nazism  is  as  real  as  it 
was  in  the  1930s,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  know  what  we  do,  it's 
somewhere  between  arming 
against  them  or  killing  them  with 
love." 

Over  600  people  attended  the 
rally. 


Little  Reformers  say  they 
don't  need  their  own  group 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  Young  members  of  the  Re- 
form Party  say  they  are  unfazed  by  the  party's 
decision  not  to  create  an  official  youth  wing  at  its 
national  convention  in  Ottawa  earlier  this  month. 

Ezra  Levant,  a  22  year-old  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  said  he  trusted  the  "good 
instinct"  of  delegates  when  they  voted  Oct.  14 
against  a  resolution  to  create  a  youth  wing. 

Special  privileges  should  not  be  given  to  any- 
one, he  said. 

"It  [youth]  really  is  a  special-interest  group," 
Levant  said. 

Levant  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  but 
was  only  granted  voting  status  at  the  convention 
because  his  riding,  Calgary  Southwest,  had  brought 
too  few  delegates. 

Other  major  parties,  like  the  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives, reserve  1,020  per  cent  of  voting  del- 
egate spots  at  their  conventions  for  youth  mem- 
bers. But  Levant  said  this  system  "artificially 
segments,  segregates  and  ghettoizes  yoimg  peo- 
ple." 

Ian  Whyte,  president  of  Carleton  University's 
Reform  Party  club,  only  had  non-voting  status  at 
the  convention,  but  said  he  was  glad  delegates 
turned  down  the  proposal  for  "special  status"  for 
youth. 

"My  personal  feeling  is  that  I  can  have  a  lot 


greater  influence  as  a  regular  member  rather  than 
being  sectioned  off  in  a  youth  wing,"  he  said. 

Young  delegates  had  a  small  amount  of  time  to 
speak  to  the  assembly  in  support  of  students 
funding  the  full  costs  of  their  education. 

At  a  question-and-answer  session  for  youth  Oct. 
14,  party  leader  Preston  Manning  said  he  supports 
a  voucher  system  of  educational  funding. 

The  system  would  consist  of  dividing  the  cur- 
rent $2.6  billion  in  transfer  payments  made  to  the 
provinces  by  the  federal  government  for  education 
among  smdents  attending  post-secondary  institu- 
tions in  the  form  of  vouchers.  Students  would  then 
be  able  to  shop  the  voucher  around  to  different 
schools. 

"It  puts  more  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
students,"  Manning  said. 

A  1990  internal  poll  showed  48  per  cent  of 
Reform  members  were  over  60  years  old  and  38 
per  cent  were  retired,  according  to  Sydney  Sharpe 
and  Don  Braid  in  Storming  Babylon:  Preston 
Manning  and  the  Rise  of  the  Reform  Party. 

"The  people  attracted  to  the  Reform  Party  are 
pretty  much  the  same  no  matter  where  Manning 
finds  them,"  write  Sharpe  and  Braid.  "As  count- 
less journalists  have  noted,  his  audiences  are  mainly 
white,  male,  middle  class,  and  pushing  the  far  side 
of  middle  age." 
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Rowlands  out  of  touch  with  constituents,  says  candidate 

Lack  of  leadership  in  Toronto:  Hail 


BY  Stacey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

Barbara  Hall,  one  of  the  leading 
contenders  in  the  race  for  mayor 
of  the  city,  says  the  student  vote 
can  make  the  difference  in  the 
municipal  elections. 

But  Hall  says  the  current  sys- 
tem, by  which  people  get  on  the 
voters  list  discriminates  against 
tenants,  new  Canadians  and  es- 
pecially students. 

"The  current  system  favours 
long  standing  property  owners. 
What  we  need  is  a  system 
whereby  people  know  how  to 
get  on  the  voters'  list." 

Hall  says  her  platform  is  up- 
beat and  based  on  consensus 
building  and  community  action. 
This  has  prompted  incumbent 
mayor  June  Rowlands  to  tag  her 
a  "seventies  gal." 

Hall  says  she  threw  her  hat 
into  the  ring  because  of  what  she 
felt  was  a  lack  of  leadership  in 
city  politics. 

"I  love  this  city,  but  I  saw  that 
it  was  drifting,"  she  said. 

Hall  says  Rowlands  can  take 
some  of  the  blame  for  high  voter 
apathy.  According  to  Hall, 
Rowlands  has  made  no  attempt 
to  get  out  and  meet  Torontonians. 

Hall  has  been  a  community 
activist  in  Toronto  for  the  last  25 


years  as  municipal  politician, 
lawyer,  community  worker,  pro- 
bation officer  and  teacher.  For 
the  last  nine  years  Hall  has  rep- 
resented Ward  Seven,  which  in- 
cludes Regent  Park, 
Cabbagetown,  St.  Jamestown, 
and  Corktown. 

As  a  former 
community 
worker.  Hall  says 
she  wants  to  see 
communities  em- 
power them- 
selves and  get 
residents  more 
involved  in  the 
issues  that  affect 
them. 

"[First],  I  want 
to  see  people  get 
together  to  change  their 
neighborhoods,  and  secondly,  to 
build  confidence  in  their 
neighborhoods,"  she  said. 

Hall  says  her  ward  has  been 
successful  in  the  establishing  of 
co-operation  between  the  resi- 
dents of  Regent  Park  and  the 
police,  around  issues  of  crime 
control  and  prevention. 

There  are  a  variety  of  things 
city  government  can  do  to  make 
Toronto  safer  for  women  other 
than  just  lobbying  the  federal 
government,  says  Hall. 

These  initiatives  range  from 


putting  in  better  hghting  to  look- 
ing at  the  way  we  design  build- 
ings, and  getting  city  residents 
to  go  out  and  do  their  own  safety 
audits. 

The  city  can  also  be  made 
more  student-friendly,  says  Hall. 
She  has  consistently  supported 
the  effort  to 
hook  up  York 
University  with 
the  downtown 
Toronto  via  a 
new  subway 
line. 

Hall  also 
says  she  be- 
lieves the  avail- 
ability of  a  uni- 
versity student 
discount  on 
metropasses 
will  promote 
long-time  use  and  is  environ- 
mentally sound. 

According  to  Hall,  the  TTC  is 
thinking  too  short-term. 

"The  opposition  [to  the  stu- 
dent metropass]  doesn't  realize 
that  by  increasing  the  number  of 
student  users  by  reducing  the 
prices,  they  will  be  getting  peo- 
ple who  may  use  the  system 
thereafter.  It  is  also  environmen- 
tally sound  to  promote  public 
transit,"  she  said. 
Hall  says  during  her  term  as 


budget  chief  for  the  city,  she 
successfully  balanced  responsi- 
ble spending  and  support  for 
social  programs. 

One  of  her  main  achievements 
in  that  post  was  to  allocate  funds 
for  community  development, 
such  as  establishing  community 
centres. 

"In  the  early  eighties  [my  goal 
was  to]  provide  some  much- 
needed  facilities.  A  couple  of 
the  high  points  was  that  [both 
the  neighbourhoods  of]  North 
Toronto  and  St.  Lawrence  got  a 
community  centre,"  she  said. 

For  the  last  nine  years.  Hall 
has  been  a  member  of  both  the 
alternative  Housing  sub-com- 
mittee and  Cityhome,  a  munici- 
pal non-profit  housing  corpora- 
tion. 

In  both  capacities  she  says  she 
has  attempted  to  alleviate  home- 
lessness  in  the  downtown  core. 

Co-operative  housing  is  one 
way  of  easing  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  both  students  and  other 
lower-income  groups,  where 
people  pay  rent  based  on  their 
incomes,  said  Hall. 

Most  recently  Hall  has  worked 
with  community  groups  to  get 
the  park  area  around  the  Don 
River  restored,  and  helped  to 
found  the  Safe  City  Committee, 
of  which  she  is  the  chair. 


Mayoral  candidate  Barbara  Hall. 


Mayor  wannabe  runs  on  pro-business  platform 


BY  Eric  Squair 
Varsity  Staff 

Geny  Meinzer,  mayoral  candidate,  is 
running  on  a  platform  of  economic  re- 
newal and  cost-cutting  at  City  Hall. 

Meinzer  says  he  can  help  students  by 
creating  more  jobs,  and  by  fostering  the 
connection  between  the  university  and 
the  mayor's  office  to  attract  develop- 
ment. 

"We  can  feed  into  the  university  sys- 
tem where  the  jobs  are  going  to  be,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  university  system 
can  support  the  kind  of  things  we  have 
going  for  us,  to  attract  the  type  of  em- 
ployment we  need  to  have  here  to  keep 
our  graduates  busy." 

Meinzer  has  been  quoted  saying,  "we 
spend  way  too  much  on  education."  He 
said  that  what  he  meant  was  developing 
skills  should  be  stressed  in  secondary 
and  post-secondary  education. 

"We  are  gearing  the  system  too  much 
in  a  way  to  higher  education  and  away 
from  sldll  development,"  he  said.  "It  is 
very  important  that  we  gear  education 
not  just  for  the  sake  of  education  to  be 
educated,  but  to  ultimately  gear  it  to- 


wards gainful  employment." 

Despite  the  1.4  million  unemployed 
in  the  city,  400,000  skilled  jobs  are  still 
unfilled,  according  to  Meinzer. 

Meinzer  says  that  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  poverty  in  the  city  will  be 
remedied  when  the  economic  situation 
improves. 

'The  only  thing  a  mayor  can  do  is 
focus  on  employment  and  economic 
development.  I  can't  remedy  the  avail- 
ability of  more  food  banks  or  things  like 
that,  but  what  I  can  do  is  remedy  our 
economic  malaise." 

Meinzer  is  also  opposed  to  a  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  subway  system 
to  York  University.  He  says  it  is  not 
economically  viable. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  construct  sub- 
ways into  the  middle  of  nowhere.  I 
would  rather  see  one  subway  built  to 
completion,  building  it  back  into  the 
loop." 

Meinzer  says  he  plans  to  cut  property 
taxes  by  three  per  cent  in  his  first  year, 
and  up  to  seven  per  cent  by  his  third 
year,  if  elected.  He  also  plans  to  priva- 
tize a  number  of  city  services,  including 
computer  services  at  City  Hall,  and 


garbage  pickup.  He  says  this  would 
save  anywhere  from  22  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  garbage  collection! 

Meinzer  says,  however,  that  that 
doesn't  mean  substantial  layoffs. 

"We  would  provide  that  these  people 
would  get  ongoing  employment  under 
the  new  conditions,"  says  Meinzer. 

He  also  agrees  with  other  candidates 
on  the  need  for  more  of  a  police  pres- 
ence in  the  city  to  help  prevent  crime. 

'There  is  definitely  a  need  for  more 


policing,  not  necessarily  more  police. 
We  need  to  push  community  policing, 
that  is  the  officers  out  on  the  beat,  so 
crime  doesn't  happen  in  the  first  place, 
and  there  is  a  presence  of  the  pohce 
force  and  also  trust  in  the  police  by  the 
community." 

Meinzer  is  a  millionaire,  building  his 
computer  company  from  five  employ- 
ees in  the  early  seventies  to  700  em- 
ployees before  selling  it  in  1989. 

"My  wealth  is  not  important,  but  it 


does  illustrate  to  some  degree  that  I 
have  a  successful  track  record." 

He  has  also  recently  served  as  the 
President  of  the  Meu-o  Toronto  Board 
of  Trade,  but  he  has  never  served  on 
Metro  Council. 

"Personally  I  think  it  is  an  asset, 
because  so  many  of  these  professional 
politicians  have  these  ongoing  lOUs  to 
each  other,  and  to  break  through  and  get 
a  new  vision  going  at  City  Hall,  it  takes 
someone  from  the  outside." 


Underdog  Metro  Council  candidate 
endorsed  by  student  politicians 


Gerry  Meinzer.  Pro-business,  anti-subway  extension. 

(Eric  SquairA/S) 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
VMvity  Staff 

The  Metro  Universities  and  Colleges 
Caucus  has  thrown  its  support  behind 
recent  MB  A  graduate  Stewart  Weinstein 
in  his  bid  for  Metro  Hall. 

According  to  Gareth  Spanglett,  presi- 
dent of  U  of  T's  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council,  Weinstein  is  someone  who 
understands  student  issues  and  who  will 
not  be  afraid  to  represent  youths  at 
Council. 

Weinstein '  s  support  of  a  reduced  tran- 
sit fare  for  university  students  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  the  caucus,  which 
represents  over  286,000  post-second- 
ary students  in  Metro's  eight  colleges 
and  universities,  has  chosen  to  endorse 
him,  says  Spanglett. 

Weinstein  says  he  understands  the 
need  for  cheap  student  transit. 

"I  had  to  walk  for  four  hours,  every 
day,  [to  university]  because  I  couldn't 
afford  the  bus,"  said  Weinstein. 

Weinstein  is  running  in  Ward  27 
(York-Humber)  where  he's  up  against 
Alan  Tonks,  the  chair  of  Metro  Coun- 
cil. He  says  its  time  Tonks  left  Metro 
Council. 

"We've  got  to  get  rid  of  the  garbage," 
said  Weinstein.  "Do  you  think  they 
[Metro  Council]  care  about  youths?  We 
have  students  who  can't  afford  to  eat. 
It's  time  to  pull  the  plug  already.  Look 
at  voter  apathy.  We  vote  these 


neanderthals  in  again  and  again.  Tonks 
lacks  vision." 

Weinstein  says  he'll  give  Tonks  a 
strong  fight.  He  is  the  first  person  to  run 
against  Tonks  in  six  years. 

"This  is  a  grassroots  campaign.  We're 
starting  from  the  ground  and  between 
people  uniting  for  change,  and  [the  fact 
that]  he  was  acclaimed  in  1988  and 
1991,  he's  pretty  vulnerable,"  said 
Weinstein. 

Bringing  business  back  to  the  area  is 
one  of  Weinstein's  main  concerns. 

"York  has  the  highest  property  tax, 
and  no  business  investment  base,"  he 
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said. 

If  business  can  be  brought  back  to  the 
area,  Weinstein  says  the  crime  rate  will 
decline. 

"Every  restaurant  and  hotel  is  in  the 
red  here.  There  is  no  vision,"  said 
Weinstein.  "One-quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion is  on  welfare,  disability  insurance. 
We  must  create  our  own  business.  Peo- 


ple would  rather  work  than  commit 
crime. 

"As  a  councillor,  I'd  be  involved.  Up 
to  York,  there  is  such  a  vibrant  economy. 
But  Metro  Hall  doesn't  care  about  youth 
or  the  unemployed,  they  just  care  about 
their  own  pocketbooks.  On  the  inside,  I 
can  really  raise  some  heck,"  said 
Weinstein. 

Combatting  racism,  is  another  con- 
cern of  Weinstein's. 

"We  have  a  multicultural  pot.  If  some- 
one's here,  they're  Canadian,  whether 
they  are  black,  white,  Jewish,  etc.  A  lot 
of  racism  stems  from  immigration. 
Immigrants  are  not  going  to  come  here 
and  sit  on  our  welfare  systems.  They 
find  work.  I'd  show  people  that  if  they 
came  in  and  they're  good  citizens, 
they're  not  defrauding  the  system." 

A  better  economic  environment  will 
help  to  combat  racism,  he  says. 

Weinstein  got  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree from  York  University  and  his  MBA 
from  the  University  of  Windsor.  After 
he  graduated  and  was  unable  to  find 
work,  Weinstein  says  he  knew  the  po- 
litical system  had  to  change  in  order  to 
stimulate  employment. 

"I  came  out  in  1993,  with  no  employ- 
ment and  ended  up  on  welfare.  I  was 
treated  like  garbage  all  year." 

Ward  27  encompasses  Humber  River, 
from  Bloor  to  the  York,  North  York 
boundary,  to  Jane  Street,  west  of  Cal- 
edonia. 
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Escaping  the  body  image  trap 

Exploring  self-esteem  and  dismantling  the  beauty  myth 


BY  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

When  a  woman  looks  in  the  mir- 
ror, she  will  almost  always  be 
unsatisfied  with  what  she  sees. 
Some  studies  indicate  that  over 
90  per  cent  of  women  are  unsat- 
isfied with  one  or  more  parts  of 
their  body. 

Appearance  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary ways  of  judging  anyone. 
But  for  a  woman  especially,  it  is 
often  used  to  judge  her  successes 
and  failures.  Women  who  are 
overweight  are  thought  to  be 
slovenly,  lazy,  they  don't  care 
about  their  appearances.  Women 
who  are  'fit'  and  thin,  care  about 
themselves,  in  short  they  are 
'successful.' 

The  media  contributes  to  the 
ideal  body  image,  by  their  repre- 
sentations of  women  that  occur 
in  television,  movies  and  print. 

"There  was 
something 
that  I  could 
be,  and  that 
was  the 
thinnest" 

If  you  examine  the  images  they 
use,  you  will  likely  find  that 
women  are  slim,  young,  white 
and  able-bodied.  The  sheer  num- 
bers of  these  images  create  and 
idealize  the  image,  the  common 
ideal  we  are  bombarded  with. 

This  can  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  women  of  all  ages. 
The  idealizing  of  beauty  effects 
everything  women  do.  They 


spend  so  much  time  worrying 
atx>ut  their  bodies  and  their  diets 
that  they  lose  sight  of  their  other 
goals  and  possible  achievements. 

Linda  Hawke  is  from  Media 
Watch,  a  group  that  examines 
the  portrayal  of  women  in  the 
media.  She  points  out  "I  think 
that  (women's  fixation  with  their 
body  image]  goes  to  self-esteem, 
how  we  feel  about  ourselves  and 
what  we  think  we  can  achieve.  I 
think  if  you  asked  any  woman 
what  part  of  their  body  they  are 
most  ashamed  of,  we  would  all 
be  able  to  say  what  it  is. 

'The  fact  that  we're  spending 
any  of  our  time  thinking  about 
that  sort  of  thing  is  sad,  given 
that  most  of  us  are  quite  healthy 
and  we  don't  have  anything  to 
worry  about,"  says  Hawke. 

Our  society  is  obsessed  with 
beauty,  says  Hawke;  a  woman's 
appearance  is  often  the  most  im- 
portant thing  about  her. 

That  obsession  is  often  en- 
gendered by  our  own  families. 
So  many  times,  little  girls  are 
praised  only  for  being  'pretty,' 
whereas  young  boys  are  praised 
for  the  things  they  are  able  to  do, 
says  Hawke. 

Lauren  Goldhamer,  who  runs 
the  support  group  My  Body/  My 
Self,  at  U  of  T,  which  is  partially 
funded  by  the  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council,  and  co- 
ordinated by  U  of  T's  health 
services,  believes  many  factors 
contribute  to  the  obsession  many 
women  have  with  their  appear- 
ance, not  just  the  media. 

"A  lot  of  it  comes  from  the 
media  but  the  media  comes  from 
a  whole  ethic  of  women's  posi- 
tion in  society  and  women  as 
objects,"  she  explains.  "We've 
been  put  in  a  frivolous  position. 
We've  been  marginalized  by 
being  shown  as  ornaments.  The 
media  plays  that  up  but  the  me- 


Five  to  1 0  per  cent  of  American  women  suffer  from  an 
eating  disorder;  it  is  estimated  20  per  cent  of  univer- 


sity women  do. 


dia  didn't  create  that. 

"We  live  in  a  society  that  tells 
women  that  they  can't  have  the 
body  that  they  do  have,  so  thai  it 
negates  a  real  woman's  body, 
except  for  an  extremely  small 
number  [of  women,]"  she  adds. 
"It  makes  us  look  at  ourselves 


(Cameron  Quentin  Stewart) 


and  think  that  we  arc  personally 
flawed.  Women  have  to  cope 
with  disliking  themselves  on  a 
body  level  and  that  impacts  other 
aspects  of  their  lives." 

For  women,  beauty  is  often 
one  of  the  highest  achievements 
you  can  attain.  Striving  to  be 


accepted  as  beautiful  can  begin 
to  replace  reaching  for  other 
goals.  You  may  be  so  preoccu- 
pied with  their  bodies  and  fitting 
the  ideal  that  it  becomes  all  you 
focus  on.  In  extreme  cases  this 
leads  to  anorexia,  hinging  or 
father  eating  disorders.  In  other 
cases,  you  can  simply  become 
so  concerned  with  body  image, 
be  it  in  terms  of  weight,  disabil- 
ity or  skin  colour,  that  it  begins 
to  affect  one's  self-esteem. 

And  in  affecting  self-esteem 
this  lack  of  confidence  in  your 
body  affects  other  aspects  of 
daily  life:  relationships  with 
other  people,  the  ability  to  com- 
plete tasks. 

Betty  (not  her  real  name]  is  a 
third-year  student  at  U  of  T,  and 
has  struggled  with  accepting  the 
image  that  stares  back  at  her 
from  the  bedroom  mirror  for  22 
years.  At  16  years  old,  her  5'7" 
frame  weighed  only  105  pounds. 
Plagued  with  the  kind  of  insecu- 
rity and  low  self-esteem  not 
unique  to  this  young  woman,  she 
grew  up  wrestling  with  who  she 
was  and  who  she  wanted  to  be. 

The  coffee  table  is  covered 
with  fashion  magazines.  Cindy 
Crawford  stares  back  with  wide 
brown  eyes  and  perfectly  air- 
brushed  lips  and  breasts.  Betty 
kwks  ddwn  at  the  Cosmo  cover. 


and  flips  it  over. 

Betty  is  a  beautifiil  woman. 
Accomplished,  intelligent, 
funny,  and  stunning:  but  don't 

Body  image 
problems  can 
be  something 
some  women 
are  never 
free  of 

try  to  tell  her  that. 

"1  am  sometimes  debilitated 
by  my  focus  on  my  body  size," 
Betty  states.  "Even  just  going 
out  at  night  to  socialize  can  mean 
hours  of  endless  worry.  I  will 
start  to  get  dressed  hours  before 
I  plan  to  go  out  and  just  end  up 
crying  because  I  don't  feel  that  1 
look  good  in  anything  I  put  on." 

Betty  says  pressure  to  obtain 
and  maintain  a  'perfect'  body 
shape  comes  from  within  the 
family. 

"For  me,"  Betty  claims,  "be- 
ing thin  was  the  most  important 

thing.  There  was  always  a  lot  of 


Defeating  the  body  trap 


-don't  comment  on  people's 
weight,  whether  they  are  los- 
ing or  gaining  weight.  It's 
not  really  any  or  your  busi- 
ness 

-don't  make  derogatory 
comments  about  people's 
weight  or  body  size  in  gen- 
eral. You  may  be  talking 
about  someone  else  but  how 


could  it  make  the  people 
around  you  feel? 
•be  sure  to  speak  out  against 
media  representations  that 
you  find  offensive 
-body  image  is  not  only  about 
size.  It  is  also  about  race  and 
about  being  able-bodied.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  edu- 
cate ourselves. 


the  phenomenon 
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Star  Trek:  Where  No  One  Has  Gone  Before: 
A  History  In  Pictures  by  jm  Dtiiard 

An  informative,  lavishly  illustrated  celebration  of  the  Star  Trek 
phenomenon.  Over  250  colour  photographs! 
S60.00  he,  choice  of  two  covers 


The  Making  of 
Star  Trek: 
Deep  Space 
Nine' 

Juditti  &  Garfield 
Reeves-Stevens 
An  in-depth  look 
behind  the 
scenes  of  the 
smash-hit  series, 
oversize  paperback 
S21.00 
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Star  Trek: 
Federation 

Judith  &  Garfield 
Reeves-Stevens 
Both  crews,  both 
starships.  and 
one  fateful  point 
in  time  when 
past  &  present 
merge. 
S29.00hc 


To  The  Stars:  The 
Autobiography  of 
George  Takei:  Star 
Trek's  Mr.  Sulu 

A  compelling  story 
of  one  man  s 
triumph  over 
adversity  and 
fascinating  insights 
on  the  original 
senes.  he  S29  00 
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Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation: 
Interactive  Technical  Manual 

With  Apple  s  break-through  new  Quicklime  VR " 
technology  explore  the  Enterprise"  in  seamless. 
360-degree  natural  movement. 
MPC  and  MAC  versions 

Visit  the  store  and  enter  our 
draw  for  Star  Trel(  prizes! 
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pressure  from  my  family  to 
achieve.  In  school  I  couldn't  be 
the  smartest,  and  I  wasn't  the 
prettiest,  and  I  didn't  have  the 
self-confidence  to  be  the  most 
popular.  But  there  was  some- 
thing that  I  could  be  and  that  was 
to  be  the  thinnest." 

"There  were  just  so  many  con- 
tributing factors,"  she  confides. 
"There  were  problems  within  my 
family,  pressure  at  school  and  I 
really  wanted  to  please  every- 
one. But  at  the  same  time  I 
wanted  control  over  my  own  life. 
Food  was  one  of  the  few  things  I 
could  control." 

Goldhamer  says  this  is  com- 
mon. Both  parents  often  tell  their 
daughters  to  diet,  or  they  stress 
their  appearance  over  other 
qualities.  Sometimes  the  pres- 
sure is  not  that  direct.  Many 
parents  expect  their  children  to 
be  perfect  and  having  a  perfect 
bodies  comes  to  be  part  of  that 
image  of  perfection  planted  in 
the  child's  mind,  she  says. 

Moving  to  university  is  one 
way  we  will  move  away  from 
family  pressures,  but  don't  think 
you  are  escaping  the  pressures 
of  being  thin  and  beautiful.  At 
the  door  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation awaits  a  whole  slew  of 
problems  associated  with  body 
image. 

Lucy  Eskedjian  of  the  U  of 
T's  Women's  Centre  says  that 
women  in  university  have  their 
own  specific  problems  to  face. 

"Women  in  university  may 
have  more  access  to  money, 
maybe  they  are  working,  and 
they  have  more  means  to  ma- 
nipulate the  way  they  look,  and 
what  they  eat,"  she  says.  'They 
are  not  living  in  mom  and  dad's 
home  anymore,  so  they  can  eat 
the  way  they  want  to  eat  and 
starve  themselves  if  they  want." 

In  university,  the  pressures 
for  students  of  both  genders  to 
succeed  are  tremendous.  For 
women  this  can  often  mean  the 
development  of  eating  disorders 


or  another  manifestation  of  body 
image  problems. 

Psychologists  say  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1 8-20  are  deal- 
ing with  a  great  deal  of  stress. 
There  are  at  an  age  when  they 
are  trying  to  discover  who  they 
are  by  trying  to  develop  an  iden- 
tity outside  of  the  one  defined  by 
their  family.  For  young  women, 
there  is  often  a  split  in  values;  a 
game  of  tug-of-war  develops 
between  women  who  are  trying 
to  find  values  and  opinions  of 
their  own  and  societal  pressure 
to  conform  and  fit  in. 

But  there  are  some  women  at 
university  who  face  an  even  more 
specialized  set  of  problems. 
Older  women  who  return  to 
school  have  to  deal  with  the  same 
sort  of  emphasis  placed  on  beauty 
and  appearance,  but  for  them 
there  is  an  added  problem,  that 
of  ageism. 

They  may  be  starting  their 
lives  over  or  perhaps  are  making 
a  major  life  change,  either  of 
which  can  wreak  havoc  with  self- 
esteem.  For  these  women,  posi- 
tive role  models  are  almost  non- 
existent. 

"If  you  look  at  the  media  in 
terms  of  older  women,  they  just 


Distorted  media  images  of  women  contribute  to 
eating  disorders  and  self-image  problems.  A  genera- 
tion ago,  models  weighed  eight  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  woman;  today  models  weigh  23  per  cent 
less  than  the  average. 


Moving  to  university  is  one 
way  we  will  move  away  from 
family  pressures,  but  don't 
think  you  are  escaping  the 
pressures  of  being  thin  and 
beautiful 


simply  don't  exist.  So  there's  an 
image  problem.  You  aren't  given 
any  examples  of  how  to  be  beau- 
tiful or  how  to  be  sexually  inter- 
esting," says  Hawke. 

They  aren't  the  only  ones.  The 


m 

"Quiz  yourself:  Do  you 
have  an  eating  disorder? 

Many  people  go  on  diets  or  overeat  once  in  a  while.  If  you 
think  your  eating  is  getting  out  of  control  or  that  food  is 
playing  too  big  a  part  in  your  life,  use  the  questions  below  to 
help  evaluate  your  behaviour  and  pinpoint  potential  prob- 
lems. 

Answer  yes  or  no 

1. 1  constantly  think  about  eating,  weight  and  body  size. 
2. 1  become  anxious  prior  to  eating. 
3.  I'm  terrified  about  being  overweight. 
4. 1  don't  know  when  I  am  physically  hungry. 
5. 1  go  on  eating  binges  and  can't  stop  eating  until  I  feel  sick. 
6.  I  often  feel  bloated  or  uncomfortable  after  meals. 
7. 1  spend  alot  of  time  daydreaming  about  food. 
8. 1  weigh  myself  several  times  each  day. 
9. 1  exercise  too  much  or  get  too  rigid  about  my  exercise  plan. 
10. 1  believe  that  being  in  control  of  food  shows  other  people  that 
jl  can  control  myself. 

'1 1. 1  have  taken  laxatives  or  forced  myself  to  vomit  after  eating. 
12. 1  believe  food  controls  my  life. 

^13. 1  feel  extremely  guilty  after  eating. 

f  14. 1  eat  when  I  am  nervous,  anxious,  lonely,  or  depressed. 

il5. 1  don't  think  I  look  good  in  my  clothes. 

|16.  Because  of  my  weight  and  appearance,  I'm  more  uptight  than 

(I'd  like  to  be  around  people  who  I  find  sexually  attractive. 

i  Look  at  your  answers  carefully  -  if  you  decide  that  your  eating 

'habits  are  making  you  sick  or  simply  keeping  you  from  enjoying 

fJife,  it  may  be  a  time  to  make  some  changes.  Keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  ways  you  use  food  come  from  your  cultural 
heritage,  psycological  makeup,  and  years  of  habit.  Take  it  slow. 
And  get  support.  Changing  habits  is  always  difficult.  Counsellors, 
nutritionists,  and  people  with  food  problems  that  are  similar  to 
yours  can  give  you  additional  emotional  strength.  Speak  to  a 

^nutritionist  or  counsellor  on  campus  or  in  your  community. 
Source:  Health  Services,  University  of  Toronto 
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representation  of  anything  out- 
side the  realm  of  the  young, 
white,  able-bodied  female  is  non- 
existent in  the  media,  continues 
Hawke.  The  vast  majority  of 
women  are  unacknowledged. 

"A  whole  group  of  us  are  com- 
pletely ignored,  whether  it  is 
older  women,  women  of  colour 
or  women  with  disabilities,"  she 
adds.  "That's  the  whole  problem 
with  the  narrow  definition  of 
what  women  should  be  is  that  it 
excludes  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
women  out  there." 

Most  therapists  and  support 
group  leaders  agree  that  women 
with  body  image  problems 
should  talk  about  how  they  feel 
about  their  bodies.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  them  to  dig  past  the 
superficial,  and  examine  why 
they  feel  unsatisfied  with  their 
bodies  and  recognize  the  devas- 
tating effects  such  pressures  can 
have  on  their  lives. 

"One  thing  we  can  do  is  talk  to 
each  other,"  Goldhamer  sug- 
gests. "Instead  of  talking  in  the 
way  that  we  usually  talk,  which 
is  'I  have  to  diet,'  or  'I  have  to 
lose  some  weight,'  we  need  to 
examine  the  issue  behind  it  rather 
than  let  it  remain  on  a  superficial 
level." 

She  acknowledges  that  most 
of  the  university  women  she 
counsels  are  very  aware  of  the 
issues  and  the  socio-cultural 
pressures  that  are  affecting  them. 
They  understand  why  they  feel 
dissatisfied  with  their  bodies, 
but  even  still  find  it  difficult  to 
change  their  feelings. 

"I  consider  myself  to  be  an 
intelligent  woman,"  Betty  com- 
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ments,  "but  no  matter  how  hard 
I  tell  myself  that  I  was  unhealthy 
when  I  was  anorexic,  I  still  wish 
I  had  thighs  that  didn't  touch  and 
I  wish  that  my  hips  bones  stuck 
out.  I've  gained  a  fair  bit  of 
weight  since  then  but  it  doesn't 
make  me  feel  better. 

"In  fact  I  feel  a  great  amount 
of  shame,  as  though  I  have  lost 
control  over  the  one  thing  that  I 
did  have  control  over — my 
body." 

This  focus  on  appearance  is 
so  deeply  entrenched  in  some 
women  that  it  literally  takes  years 
to  work  out.  Despite  being  able 
to  understand  the  issues  and  ac- 
knowledging that  family  mem- 
bers, peers  and  the  media  can  be 
placing  unrealistic  expectations 
on  them,  body  image  problems 
can  be  something  that  women 
are  almost  never  free  of. 

Talking  with  friends  is  one 
way  of  deciphering  these  issues. 
Gather  as  much  information  as 
possible,  whether  through  self- 
help  books,  critical  essays  on 
representation  in  the  media  or 
attending  support  groups.  And 
don't  under-estimate  your 
power.  Hawke  suggests  that  we 
should  both  complain  and  comr 
pliment  the  media.  Watch  for 
things  that  are  positive  and  nega- 
tive and  let  them  know. 

"The  important  thing  to  know 
is  that  there  is  something  you 
can  do  and  the  media  will  lis- 
ten," Hawke  explains.  "There's 
not  always  an  immediate  change 
but  over  the  long  run  there's 
going  to  be  an  impact." 

Goldhamer  perhaps  suggest 
the  toughest  challenge  of  all  is  to 
be  courageous  and  accept  our 
bodies. 

"I  think  of  Outrageous  Acts 
and  Everyday  Rebellion"  she 
says  citing  the  Gloria  Steinem 
book.  "It  is  an  outrageous  and 
rebellious  act  to  not  follow  along 
with  how  society  thinks  you 
should  look.  Let  it  be  known  that 
you  feel  comfortable  or  that 
you're  trying  to  feel  comfort- 
able with  who  you  are. 

"It  is  about  self-acceptance, 
but  it  is  also  about  being  very 
courageous." 
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Myths  about  fat 
and  weight  loss 

MYTH  #1:  Fat  people  eat  more  than  thin  people,  i.e.  they  are 
gluttonous. 

FACT:  There  is  no  evidence  that  people  that  are  fat  are  fat  because 
they  are  overconsumers  of  food.  12  out  of  13  studies  found  that  the 
food  intake  of  heavier  people  is  less  than  or  equal  to  that  of  thin 
people. 

FACT:  The  multi-billion  dollar  weight-loss  industry  is  based  on  this 
faulty  assumption. 

MYTH  #2:  A  "slow  metabolism"  is  just  an  excuse. 

FACT:  Basal  metabolism  varies  tremendously  with  heredity,  age, 
size,  body  composition  (muscle:  fat  ratios),  dieting  history,  and 
gender. 

FACT:  Metabolic  differences  cause  differences  in  the  amount  of 
food  which  will  maintain  body  weight. 

FACT:  Metabolic  responses  to  eating  and  starving  also  vary.  The 
metabolism  of  a  thin  person  increases  greatly  in  response  to  in- 
creased food  consumption,  whereas  that  of  a  heavy  person  increases 
only  slightly.  The  metabolism  of  a  heavy  person  DECREASES 
considerably  more  in  response  to  low-calorie  diets  than  that  of  a  thin 
person. 

FACT:  Over  long-term  reduced  calorie  intake,  the  metabolism  of  a 
heavy  person  decreases  to  conserve  energy  and  preserve  fat.  The 
body  reacts  as  if  it  were  underweight. 

MYTH  #3:  Each  person  needs  a  certain  fixed  number  of  calories 
to  maintain  weight:  3,500  calories=l  pound. 

FACT:  Different  bodies  have  different  abilities  to  process  (bum)  the 
same  number  of  calories.  The  physiology  of  weight-loss  is  far  more 
complex  than  most  people  (including  professionals)  acknowledge. 
FACT:  Heavy  people  decreasing  3,500  calories/week  can  expect  to 
lose  half  as  much  weight  each  month  with  each  month  on  a  low- 
calorie  diet  until  in  the  fourth  month  they  will  lose  zero  pounds. 
FACT:  The  longer  the  low-calorie  regime,  the  longer  it  takes  for  the 
metabolism  to  return  to  normal  and  the  faster  and  easier  it  is  to  regain 
the  lost  weight. 

FACT:  When  we  lose  weight  we  lose  both  fat  and  protein.  When  we 
regain  weight  we  regain  mostly  fat. 

FACT:  When  weight  is  lost,  fat  cells  shrink,  but  do  not  disappear. 

When  we  regain  weight,  fat  cells  grow  and  multiply. 

FACT:  Unless  you  are  protected  by  heredity,  repeated  weight-loss 

dieting  leads  to  higher  and  higher  weights,  the  exact  opposite  of  its 

purpose. 

MYTH  #4:  Being  fat  is  hazardous  to  health;  staying  fat  is  self- 
destructive  behaviour. 

FACT:  Prejudice,  discrimination,  and  societal  contempt  against  fat 
people  is  hazardous  to  health.  Internalized  prejudice,  discrimina- 
tion, and  societal  contempt  against  fat  people  is  also  hazardous  to 
health.  Emotional  stress  correlates  with  poorer  health,  and  being  fat 
in  a  fat-phobic  and  fat-hating  culture  subjects  that  person  to  health- 
damaging  psychological  stress.  In  cultures  and  sub-cultures  where 
fat  is  acceptable  or  revered,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  diseases 
attributed  to  being  fat  in  this  culture. 

FACT:  "Significantly  overweight"  people  have  best  chances  of 
surviving  to  old  age  of  any  weight  group. 
FACT:  High  weight  has  been  correlated  with  certain  disease  condi- 
tions, e.g.  high  blood  pressure,  heart  disease,  and  hypertension. 
Correlation  does  not  prove  causality. 

FACT:  High  weight  may  be  protective  to  health.  It  also  correlates 
with  lower  incidence  of  certain  disease  conditions,  e.g.  cancer,  some 
respiratory  diseases,  many  infectious  diseases,  osteoperosis,  some 
cardiovascular  diseases,  some  gynecological  and  obstetric  prob- 
lems, anemia,  diabetes  Type  1,  peptic  ulcers,  scoliosis,  and  suicide. 
FACT:  Most  studies  fail  to  separate  out  of  the  known  damaging 
effects  of  repeated  cycles  of  weight-loss  and  gain,  or  the  abuses  to 
the  body  in  the  name  of  dieting.  Rapid  weight-loss/weight-gain,  and 
the  repeated  gaining  and  losing  of  large  amounts  of  weight  puts 
greater  strain  on  the  body  than  maintaining  a  stable,  even  very  high 
weight.  Evidence  indicates  that  it  is  weight  yo-yo-ing  and  not  fatness 
itself  that  leads  to  high  blood  pressure  and  heart  disease. 
FACT:  Living  with  food-preoccupation,  and  compulsive  eating 
patterns  caused  by  restrictive  or  externally  imposed  eating  regimes 
is  damaging  to  physiological  health,  self-esteem,  and  personal 
growth. 

Source:  adapted  from  Making  Peace  With  Food,  by  S.  Kano. 
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The  Jesus  Lizard:  an  endangered  species? 


by  Dario  P.  Del 
Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

The  latest  casualty  to  be  pi  aced 
on  the  endangered  species  list 
is  The  Jesus  Lizard.  The  four- 
piece  Chicago  combo  is  the 
last  remaining  band  that  can 
boast  integrity  and  honesty 
while  pummeling  fierce  and 
intense  rock  music. 

David  Yow,  the  animated 
vocalist  for  the  Lizard,  ex- 
pressed his  concern  with  la- 
belling the  band  as  anything 
but  rock. 

"It's  not  that  I  hate  [la- 
bels], it's  just  that  I  think  it's 
inappropriate,"  said  Yow  be- 
fore going  on  stage  at  the  Op- 
era House  last  Thursday. 

Yow's  concern  with  being 
stigmatized  stems  from  the 
negative  image  it  can  present. 

"Can  you  imagine  asking 
someone  in  a  band  today 
what  kind  of  music  do  you 
play?'  and  they  say  'alter- 
native.'" He  sneers,  calling 
bands  like  The  Offspring  and 
Rancid  "crap"  for  being  la- 
belled hardcore.  "Who  wants 
to  play  second-choice  music?" 

Semantics  notwithstanding, 
The  Jesus  Lizard  are  a  straight 
out  rock  band  comprised  of 
unadulterated  guitar,  bass, 
drums  and  vocals. 

"We  say  we're  rock 
loosely,  because  we  play  elec- 
tric instruments  and  we  play 
blues-oriented  rock,"  explains 
Mac  McNeilly,  the  band's 
drummer. 

The  band's  inception  took 
place  in  1989  afterthe  breakup 
of  other  projects  the  members 
were  involved  in.  Guitarist 
Duane  Denison,  after  the 
break-up  of  Cargo  Cult,  got  to- 
gether with  long-time  friend 
Yow  and  started  jammi  ng.  They 
called  in  David  Wm.  Sims,  a 
bassist  Yow  worked  with  in 
Scratch  Acid,  employed  a  drum 
machine  "because  it  keeps 
time  and  doesn't  get  drunk," 
and  released  thei r  first  E.P.Pure. 


Feel  i  ng  the  u  rge  to  perform  with 
a  live  drummer,  the  band  re- 
cruited McNeilly,  who  played 
in  bands  such  as:  86,  Phantom 
309,  Pygmy  Twirl  Arounds,  and 
Sexy  Up. 

As  a  complete  unit.  The  Je- 
sus Lizard  have  since  released 
several  singles  including  Lash, 
a  split  single  with  Nirvana  and 
five  additional  full-length  al- 
bums: Head,  Coat,  Liar,  Show 
(a  live  act  at  CBGB's),  and 
most  recently  Down.  Oddly, 
all  titles  are  four  letters!?! 

Although  the  band  members 
are  in  their  thirties  and  as  Yow 
admits,  "we're  old  farts," 
friendship  is  the  key  to  their 
continuity  and  progression. 

"The  more  you  play  with 
each  other,  the  better  you  get 
to  know  the  guys  as  musicians 
and  all  of  a  sudden  you  can  do 
way  rrvDre  th i  ngs  than  you  cou  Id 
at  first,"  says  Sims. 

Evidence  of  Sims'  senti- 
ment can  be  found  on  Oown. 
The  new  release  indicates  some 
experimenting  with  jazz  and 
rockabilly  styles,  as  opposed  to 
the  strong,  in-your-face  riffs 
dominated  on  Liar. 

But  the  band  abstains  from 
being  overly  conscious  when 
they  write  as  Sims  explains.  "I 
don't  think  that  we  have  a 
cleardirection,  whatever  songs 
come  out,  we  record  them." 

To  date,  The  Jesus  Lizard 
have  recorded  all  their  albums 
with  legendary  producer  Steve 
Albini  (notably  known  for  pro- 
ducing Nirvana's  In  Utero), 
but  that  is  about  to  change.  The 
band  denies  that  Albini  left, 
because  they  signed  a  one- 
time, six-figure  deal  with  ma- 
jor label  Giant,  a  subsidiary  of 
Warner,  for  the  release  oiShow. 

"[The  deal]  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,"  says  Sims.  "There 
were  personal  problems  be- 
tween us." 

"He  [Albini)  is  a  pain  in  the 
ass,"  Yow  adds. 

Currently,  The  Jesus  Lizard 
are  recording  demos  to  find  a 
new  producer  who  will  bring 
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FAMOUS  PLAYERS 


back  fun  to  recording. 

Although  the  band  has  re- 
turned to  Touch  and  Go  with 
Down,  it  wasn't  to  maintain 
their  indie  status  but  because 
they  are  treated  well. 

"There  are  so  many  labels 
out  there  that  there  are  good 
and  bad  ones  big  and  small," 
says  Sims. 

The  band  contends  that 
maintaining  artistic  control  is 
what  distinguishes  a  good 
record  label  from  bad.  Despite 
the  good  relationship  with 
Touch  and  Go,  the  band  has 
not  ruled  out  talking  to  other 
labels  for  more  money,  simply 
for  some  financial  security. 

"I  have  just  recently  seen  a 
dermatologist  for  the  first  time, 
and  do  plan  on  visiting  a  den- 
tist," Yow  jokes. 

But  the  band  has  turned 
down  major  label  offers  (i.e. 
Atlantic)  in  the  past,  indicating 
that  integrity  and  not  bucks  in- 
trinsic to  them. 

It  could  be  argued  that  The 
Jesus  Lizard  present  themselves 
better  I  i  ve  than  recorded.  Thei  r 
most  recent  show  could  be 
evidence  to  prove  such  an  ar- 
gunnent.  Their  last  show,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  was  cancelled 
so  the  venue  was  packed  with 
disappointed  veterans  as  well 
as  new  fans. 

A  Jesus  Lizard  show  is  a  solid 
hourof  intensity  transmitted  by 
the  passion  within  all  the  mem- 
bers. 

"I  don't  think  we're  step- 
ping into  a  character  when  we 
go  on  stage,"  says  McNeilly. 
"We  go  there  as  ourselves," 


adds  Yow. 

The  only  demand  the  band 
has  for  live  shows  is  that  they 
are  loud,  around  1 1 5  decibels, 
says  McNeilly. 

"We  like  to  play  as  loud  as 
humanly  possible,"  adds  Yow. 
"I  wish  that  we  could  play  so 
loud  so  that  if  I  were  in  the 
audience  I  would  say  'fuck 
this  I  want  to  leave!'" 

At  the  Opera  House,  acting 
as  his  splendid  self,  Yow  bel- 
lowed half  his  lyrics  atop  a  sea 
of  adoring  fans.  McNeilly 
pounded  his  drums  like  a  mad- 
man to  maintain  a  solid  beat 
for  Denison  to  set  up  the  musi- 
cal structure.  Sims  pounded  his 
original  $250  imitation  Fender 
Jazz,  unifying  the  performance. 
One  audience  member  com- 
mented he  was  frightened  be- 
cause Sims  rarely  seemed  to 
blink  his  eyes. 

Although  Yow  ended  up  half- 
naked  after  the  first  minutes  of 
the  performance,  he  refrained 
from  exposing  his  penis,  which 
has  been  known  to  pop  out 
from  time  to  time.  When  asked 
whether  such  appearances  rep- 
resent his  penis  taking  on  an 
identity  of  its  own  or  merely  an 
extension  of  himself,  Yow  bash- 
fully  replied  "I'm  sort  of  an 
introvert." 

Yow,  a  computer  graphic 
hobbyist,  has  a  mellow  out- 
look on  life.  He  explains  a  typi- 
cal Saturday  morning  as  "wak- 
ing up,  playing  with  the  com- 
puter, petting  the  cat,  petting 
my  wife  ..."  If  he  could  say 
anythi  ng  to  anyone  i  n  the  world 
he  would  merely  say  "hello." 


The  Jesus  Lizard:  endangered  or  just  plain  crazy? 

He  also  has  no  aspirations  to     wisdom:  "Do  your  home- 


change  the  world.  "I  wasn't 
aware  that  there  were  any  prob- 
lems," he  says. 

McNeilly,  onthe  other  hand, 
says  that  he  would  like  to 
change  "all  the  violence  in 
this  fucking  place"  and  im- 
prove the  airlines  so  that  they 
are  as  hospitable  as  hotels. 

For  all  those  youngsters  out 
there  interested  in  following 
The  Jesus  Lizard's  career, 
Denison,  who  graced  his  pres- 
ence at  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view, offered  these  words  of 


work,  drink  plenty  of  fluids, 
and  check  your  oil  every  day." 

The  Jesus  Lizard  really  are 
an  endangered  species  and 
must  be  preserved  to  maintain 
the  most  important  aspect  of 
rock  music  -  FUN  -  because 
what  is  rock  music  if  not  an 
escape  from  the  drudgery  of 
daily  routine  of  life.  The  band 
proves  that  one  can  be  a  good 
musician  without  having  an 
attitude  or  fonmal  musical  train- 
ing (apart  from  Denison  -  but 
we  won't  hold  it  against  him). 


Grease  is  the  ultimate  word 

stage  musical  offers  fast  cars,  '50s  hits  and  poodle  slcirts 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Content  with  itself,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
first  things  that  you  could  say  about  the 
musical  Crease.  It  has  no  pretensions  that 
it  has  anything  great  or  even  important  to 
say.  But  even  still,  it  is  fun.  The  people  up 
on  the  stage  look  like  they  are  having  fun, 
giggling  between  lines  and  smiling  their 
way  through  the  musical  numbers,  even 
the  audience  get  caught  up  in  the  gener- 
ally merriment,  bopping  along  to  the  songs 
that  almost  everyone  knows.  I  must  admit 
that  even  I  sangout  a  few  lines  of  "Greased 
Lightning"  and  "Summer  Nights."  But  at 
the  O'Keefe  Centre,  people  were  gener- 
ally more  reserved.  They  were  simply  con- 
tent to  clap. 

The  play  works  as  an  excuse  for  the 
musical  numbers,  as  many  musicals  do. 
There  is  little  dialogue,  most  of  it  is  made 
up  of  meaningless  banter  and  jibes  back 
and  forth.  And  from  this  banter  the  group 
breaks  spontaneously  into  song. 

"What  did  you  do  in  the  summer?" 
Frenchy  asks  Sandy. 

"I  went  to  the  beach,"  she  replies  be- 
fore spontaneously  standing  up  and  sing- 
ing, "Summer  lovin',  happened  so  fast." 

Crease  contains  very  little  about  the 
relationships  the  characters  have  with  one 
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another.  It's  more  about  an  attitude  of 
cool,  camp  cool.  The  play  has  become 
such  a  cultural  marker.  It  ran  for  15  sea- 
sons on  Broadway  and  has  been  a  consist- 
ent hit,  not  to  mention  spawning  the  movie 
version  that  has  since  become  a  cult  clas- 
sic. This  version  pays  homage  to  the  movie, 
with  a  Warholesque  drawing  of  Travolta 
and  Newton-John  as  Danny  and  Sandy  at 
the  top  of  the  stage  seL 

Due  to  the  status  that  Crease  has  as  a 
popular  musical  and  cult  hit  it  cannot 
escape  becoming  a  parody  of  itself.  The 
cast  appears  to  have  accepted  this,  ham- 
ming up  the  dance  moves  and  reciting 
their  lines  with  kitschy  abandon.  The  ac- 
tions are  so  tongue-in-cheek  that  the  mu- 
sical numbers  come  across  as  being  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  show. 

As  Danny  Zuko,  Rex  Smith  is  surpris- 
ingly good,  using  his  great  voice  (you  do 
remember  "You  Take  My  Breath  Away" 
don't  you?)  and  he  conveys  the  attitude 
of  a  teenager  despite  the  fact  that  he  played 
the  role  in  its  original  Broadway  run.Trisha 
M.  Gordon  as  Sandy  sings  her  first  few 
songs  as  though  she  were  in  a  Gay  '90s 
stage  play  rather  than  in  a  tribute  to  the 
'50s.  Even  as  the  pristine  Sandy,  you 
know  all  along  there  is  a  bad  girl  just 
waiting  to  jump  out  of  her  goodie  two 
shoes. 


Perhaps  most  notable  are  Douglas 
Crawford  as  Kenickie  and  Angela  Pupello 
as  Rizzo,  who  play  the  role  of  the  passion- 
ate lovers  with  tongue  in  cheek  (literally). 

Creasealso  includes  a  few  doses  of  high 
camp.  Case  in  point  is  the  Teen  Angel 
(Kevi  n-Anthony)  who  tel  Is  Frenchy  to  trade 
in  her  teasing  comb  and  go  back  to  high 
school  in  "Beauty  School  Drop-Out." 
He  comes  out  in  a  space-age  outfit  with  a 
greaser  duck-tail  that  reaches  at  least  a 
foot  to  the  sky. 

As  well,  Davey  Jones  as  Vince  Fontaine 
hasafewhilariousscenes,  especially  when 
he  is  trying  to  pick  up  one  of  the  Pink 
Ladies.  Top-billed  Sally  Struthers  is  barely 
i n  evidence  unti I  the  fi nal  scene,  when  she 
getstheopportunitytoshed  her  strict  school 
mistress  image  and  cut  loose. 

The  highlight  of  the  show  by  far  is 
"Greased  Lightning,"  which  begins  with 
Kenickie's  lemon  of  a  car  turning  into  a 
souped  up  speed  car.  The  number  moves 
from  just  a  stage  song  into  an  intricate 
dance  number  including,  believe  it  or  not, 
dance  moves  with  neon  tires. 

Crease  is  filled  with  feelings  of  both 
naivete  and  disdain.  It  is  naive  in  the  sheer 
abandon  of  accepting  the  musical  format, 
and  yet  the  actors  recognized  the  silliness 
in  their  roles.  Put  on  a  poodle  skirt  and  a 
leather  jacket  and  enjoy. 


Universal  CCinic 
of  'EfectroCysis 
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•  Body  Hair  RemovaJ  by  Waxing 
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Walking  the  independent  road 

The  Varsity's  own  Hal  Niedzviecki  rethinks  the  inspiration  for  his  band,  Anger  Only 


Hal  and  Ed. 

by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

The  first  thing  you  notice  about 
AngerOnly  is  lead  singer-song- 
writer Hal  Niedzviecki's 
voice,  an  unholy  mix  of  shrieks, 
howls,  whines,  and  general 
overall  noise.  Like  Bobby 
Wisennan,  he's  an  acquired 
taste.  Some  can't  stand  it  for 
more  than  one  number.  Oth- 
ers, the  more  adventurous  and 
open,  keep  coming  back. 

Behind  Niedzviecki'ssing- 
ing,  guitarist/sometimes  bass- 
ist Ed  Rubinstein  provides  ac- 


(MarkLyallA/S) 

companiment  that's  at  times 
lyrical,  lulling.  On  other  occa- 
sions, Rubinstein's  work  is 
dissonant,  bordering  on  white 
noise. 

The  contrast  works  beauti- 
fully  with  Niedzviecki's 
moody  meandering  songs,  the 
aural  equivalent  of  Prozac,  pro- 
viding an  essential,  compelling 
edge. 

At  their  best.  Anger  Only 
paints  a  layered  portrait  of  con- 
temporary angst.  Live  at  places 
like  the  Free  Times  Cafe,  their 
gigs  become  psychodramas, 
battles  between  the  audience 


and  the  band,  the  band  and 
their  instruments.  Niedzviecki 
and  his  voice. 

They  call  their  sound  folk 
punk. 

"It's  like  folk  but  you 
scream  a  lot,"  explains 
Rubinstein. 

"You  have  a  certain  degree 
of  lyricism  involved — that  fol- 
lows the  general  folk  milieu. 
But  the  musical  side  has  a  cer- 
tain edge  which  your  average 
folk  player  might  eschew  for 
the  niceties  of  the  genre,"  adds 
Niedzviecki,  with  more  than  a 
trace  of  irony,  shortly  before 
belching. 

Beginning  with  bleak  situa- 
tions, established  with  concise 
detail.  Anger  Only's  songs 
break  off  and  venture  into  elu- 
sive poetic  territory.  They're 
decidedly  and  refreshingly  un- 
commercial. 

"It's  sort  of  like  when 
you're  in  an  argument  with 
someone.  When  you  leave  you 
realize  what  you  should've 
said  about  their  mother," 
cracks  piss  artist  Niedzviecki 
about  his  writing. 

Unlike  most  bands,  their 
songs  don't  come  from  a  de- 
sire to  appeal  to  any  specific 
audience.  There  are  hooks  but 
they're  unsettling  ones,  like 
on  their  gloomy  Sunday  stand- 
ard, "Cool  Day."  The  songs 
come  from  emotions,  one  in 
particular.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  genesis  of  "On  The  Re- 
wind," from  theirthird  and  lat- 
est tape  Doesn't  Have  To  Be 
Good. 


If  you  like  to  listen  to  music  while 
in  your  underwear,  then  this  is 
the  contest  for  you!!! 


You  could  win  a  pair  of  Ci^IiEJini] 

shorts  and  a  Semper  Ubi  Sub  Ubi  CD  with 
these  great  ATTIC  recording  artists: 


Teenage  Fanclub^  Kill  Creek, 
Sara  Craig,  22  Brides,  Dillon 
Fence,  Frente!,  The  Levellers, 

Fig  Dish,  House  of  Pain, 
Graphidi  Logik,  Black  Train 
Jack,  Front  Line  Assembly, 
Skrew  and  Pro-Pain 


Come  down  to  44  St.  George  St.  and  tell  us 
what  your  fave  underwear  is. 


"I'm  in  the  living  room  of 
my  parent's  house  amidst  the 
luxury  of  suburbia,"  recalls 
Niedzviecki.  "I'd  recently 
graduated  a  couple  of  months 
earlier  and  I'm  thinking  about 
the  whole  process  by  which 
we're  supposedly  attaining 
education  and  maturity. 

There  are  these  th  i  ngs  arou  nd 
the  house — framed  pictures  of 
me  and  my  dumb  friends  from 
high  school.  People  were  call- 
ing me  up  from  high  school 
and  the  song  just  came  out  of 
that  sort  of  amorphous  feeling 
of  futility.  A  lot  of  my  songs 
come  out  of  a  sense  of  futi  I  ity .  I 
feel  that  I  have  no  way  to  ex- 
press that  except  through  in- 
jecting that  futility  into  the 
world." 

It's  a  telling  observation, 
one  most  bands  wouldn't  cop 
to.  But  after  all,  despite  all  the 
hoopla  about  rock  music  be- 
ing working  class  and  revolu- 
tionary, it's  a  decidedly  mid- 
dle-class phenomenon,  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

"If  you  want  to  get  a  con- 
cert, you  have  to  have  money 
to  put  out  a  tape,  and  if  you 
don't  have  any  money  you 
put  out  a  shitty  tape,"  remarks 
Niedzviecki,  who  as  a  former 
Varsity  review  editor,  has  seen 
a  few  of  them. 

"Then  people  say  'Oh,  you 
guys  suck,'  even  though  you 
might  be  good,  but  who  knows. 
No  one  would  have  said 
'come  play  at  our  club'  if 
we'd  given  them  our  first  tape 
(recorded  on  a  four-track). 

"Look  at  Beck;  he  was  a 
suburban  butt-face  sitting 
around  in  his  basement.  He 
recorded  the  fucking  thing  and 
took  it  to  Warners  and  they 
spent  three  or  four  months  go- 
ing  over  it  and  digitally 
remastering  it,  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 
They  claim  that  it  was  recorded 
on  a  Sony  Walkman,  but 
that's  bullshit.  Poor  people 
do  not  have  the  time  or  money 
to  make  music." 

"But  there's  also  an  aes- 
thetic," adds  Niedzviecki. 
"You're  pretty  bored  in  the 
suburbs  and  you're  wallow- 
ing in  your  own  lack  of  direc- 
tion." 

In  recent  years,  independ- 
ently produced  music  has 
turned  into  a  cash  cow  for 
record  companies,  a  way  of 
determining  the  commercial 
viability  of  a  band  before  sign- 
ing them.  There's  a  possibly 
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apocryphal  story  about  an  A  & 
R  type  who  told  a  reasonably 
successful  local  band  that  the 
only  way  they'd  get  signed  is 
if  they  could  demonstrate  that 
they  could  sell  as  many  records 
as  Lowest  of  the  Low  or  the 
Barenaked  Ladies.  In  other 
words,  independent  music 
isn't  as  staunchly  iconoclas- 
tic as  the  image  both  bands  and 
record  companies  like  to  pre- 
tend. 

Incidentally,  it's  an  image 
that  hurts  bands,  and  music 
which  by  nature  should  be 
above  commercial  considera- 
tions, more  than  anyone  else. 
The  bands  bear  the  bru  nt  of  the 
cost  of  recording,  pressing  and 
promoting  CDs — not  the  record 
companies. 

It's  something  Anger  Only 
isn't  buying  into.  They're 
happy  putting  out  tapes. 

"The  thing  about  a  CD  is 
that  it  looks  cool,  and  radio 
stations  like  CFNY  won't  play 
tapes,"  says  Niedzviecki. 
"They  will  only  play  CDs, 
that's  the  rumour  told  to  us  by 
someone  who  should  know.  If 
you  have  a  tape  and  you  want 
to  submit  it  to  CFNY's  new 
band  contest,  you  might  as  wel  I 
not  bother,  because  they're 
only  going  to  look  at  CDs. 

"And,  apparently,  if  you're 
not  including  a  marketing  plan, 
you  might  as  well  not  bother 
either. 

"It  is  a  business.  If  you're 
coming  from  a  certai  n  perspec- 
tive, if  this  is  what  you  want  to 
do  with  your  life,  then  you  have 


no  choice  but  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  sel  I .  That's  what  i  nde- 
pendent  music  is  for.  But  you 
can  play  and  have  fun  and  not 
want  to  spend  your  life  doing 
what  is  ultimately  a  vapid 
thing — playing  the  same  ten 
songs  every  night,  and  licking 
ass.  You  decide  to  make  those 
concessions.  Ultimately,  we 
want  to  do  other  thi  ngs.  We're 
involved  in  other  activities. 

"Our  music  doesn't  fi- 
nance anything." 

Perhaps  the  biggest  indica- 
tion of  how  truly  iconoclastic 
Anger  Only  is,  is  their  insist- 
ence on  remaining  a  duo,  de- 
spite pressures  to  add  a  rhythm 
section.  They  tried  it — once. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons 
we  wanted  to  expand  was  that 
there's  a  lot  of  bad  bands  that 
play,  say  Saturday  night,  at 
Lee's  Palace  under  the  aus- 
pices of  being  a  band,  even 
though  they  have  ten  people  in 
the  place  they  make  a  fuck 
load  of  noise,"  says 
Niedzviecki. 

"There  are  places  in  To- 
ronto that  won't  book  us  be- 
cause we're  a  duo.  Not  that 
we  gave  a  shit  about  that  but 
we  thought  that  if  we  made  a 
I  ittle  more  noise  we  might  have 
more  funk. 

"But  we  think  we  make  a 
lot  of  noise  just  as  ourselves." 

Anger  Only  plays  the  Free 
Times  again  in  January. 
Doesn't  Have  to  Be  Good  is 
available  for  $7  c/o  Hal 
Niedzviecki,  484  Euclid  Ave. 


Ed  and  Hal. 


(MarkLyall/VS) 
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Film  mixes  beauty  of  art  and  dance 

Montreal's  La  La  La  Human  Steps  brings  Velasquez's  Little  Museum  to  life 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Experimental  film  does  not 
have  a  very  high  profile  these 
days.  Most  people  think  that 
they've  done  their  alterna- 
tive cinema  duty  if  they  can  sit 
through  David  Lynch's 
Eraserhead.  Don't  be  put  off 
of  Velasquez's  Little  Miracle, 
v^hich  recently  played  at  the 
Moving  Pictures  Festival  of 
Dance  on  Film,  just  because  it 
could  be  labeled  an  experi- 
mental film.  Director  Bernar 
Hebert  creates  a  magical  if 
sketchy  narrative  through  the 
use  of  dance  and  arts. 

The  film  features  Mon- 
treal's genius  dance  troupe, 
La  La  La  Human  Steps. 

Velasquez  draws  heavily 
from  the  surrealist  films  of  the 


'30s  and  '40s,  picking  up 
on  many  of  the  themes  used  in 
Bunuel,  Cocteau  and  even 
Maya  Deren  films.  Hebert  em- 
ploys a  dreamscape  that  loosely 
follows  a  woman's  travel 
through  her  mind.  Besides  the 
dream  motif,  he  also  uses  a 
recurring  key  image  in  a  sur- 
prisingly unique  way. 

In  her  dreams  the  woman 
wakes  over  and  over  again,  yet 
the  repetition  does  not  become 
dull  or  overused,  as  each  time 
she  wakes  a  different  sequence 
of  events  unfolds.  She  wanders 
through  an  old  abandoned 
museum-like  house,  running 
into  a  variety  of  people  who 
spontaneously  break  into 
dance  routines. 

La  La  La  Human  Steps  are 
able  to  bring  both  a  surreal  and 
post-modern  effect  to  the 


screen.  Louise  Lecavalier,  with 
her  bleach  blonde  dreads  and 
unique  form,  proves  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  troupe. 
Lecavalier's  body  disrupts  the 
notion  of  the  female  form  in 
dance.  Instead  of  the  traditional 
ballet-like  form,  graceful  yet  at 
times  weak,  Lecavalier  is  a 
study  in  muscular  definition. 
Her  extreme  strength  makes  us 
confront  our  notions  of  femi- 
nine beauty,  as  she  at  once 
powerful,  graceful  and  highly 
sexual.  Atone  point  she  carries 
one  of  the  male  dancers,  in- 
verting the  traditional  ballet 
form. 

Human  Steps  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  its  explosive  tum- 
bling maneuvers,  choreo- 
graphed by  Edouard  Lock.  His 
original  and  innovative  work 
fits  perfectly  with  Hebert's 
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camera  movements. 

In  Velasquez's  Little  Mu- 
seum, paintings  by  Diego 
Velasquez  come  to  life  in  often 
bizarre  ways.  In  one  instance, 
the  dreaming  woman  ap- 
proaches a  Velasquez 
Odalisque.  As  she  touches  it, 
the  surface  turns  to  water.  In  a 
completely  surreal  momentthe 
room  turns  on  its  side  and  she 
is  thrown  underwater  into  the 
painting. 

Bernard  has  a  deft  touch 
when  filming  the  dance  scenes; 
he  knows  just  when  to  keep  the 
camera  still  and  when  to  use 
his  lens  to  follow  the  dancers. 
At  times  they  can  be  hard  to 
follow,  dressed  in  dark  suits 
and  set  against  a  dark  back- 
ground. 

The  most  inspired  scene  oc- 
curs when  two  couples  are 
dancing  and  a  third  is  reflected 
in  a  mirror,  and  all  are  moving 
in  synch  with  one  another. 

Rarely  can  dance  have  the 
same  intensity  on  screen  that  it 
does  on  stage,  but  Bernard  is 
able  to  do  that,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  is  not  simply  filming  a 
dance  but  is  using  it  to  tell  a 
filmic  narrative.  Velaquez's 


No,  please,  don't  get  up. 

Little  Museum  is  an  intricate 
film  that  explores  the  relation- 
ship of  art,  both  as  inanimate 
object  (through  the  actually 
paintings)  and  living  actions 
(through  the  dance  troupe)  as 


well  as  the  realities  of  the 
dreamworld. 

Velasquez's  Little  Museum 
plays  at  the  Bioor  Cinema  Oct. 
21-24  and  at  the  Revue  Cin- 
ema Oct.  25-27. 


So,  you  want  to  be 
rilly,  rilly  SASSY? 


The  Varsity  has  five  CDs  of  Sony 
recording  artists  Velvet  Crush's 
Teenage  Symphonies  to  Qodand 
April's  Motel  Room  s  Black  14 
just,  for  you! 


Just  drop  by  the  Varsity  at 
44  St.  Qeorge  St.  and  tell  us  what 
the  last  rilly  sassy  CD  you 
bought  was. 

By  the  way  -  Velvet  Crush  will  be  playing 
at  the  Warehouse  on  Wednesday  Oct.  26 

and  April's  Motel  Room  at  the  El 
Macombo  on  Tuesday  Oct.  25.  (Hey  kids- 
this  one's  free!)  Check  it  out. 
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Lamistrine 

La  Bottine  Souriante 

Millepattes 
French  Canadian  folkies,  La 
Bottine  Souriante,  have  come 
a  long  way  since  forming  in 
1 976.  Laying  claim  to  the  title 
of  Quebec's  oldest  surviving 
band,  they  nevertheless  face 
stiff  competition  for  being  the 
one  with  the  weirdest  name 
(try  les  Mechants  Maquereaux). 

Formed  during  the  period  of 
nationalist  revival  which 
spawned  a  rediscovery  of 
Quebecois  cultural  roots,  their 
particular  variety  of  Franco- 
Acadian  traditional  music  ren- 
dered in  a  contemporary  con- 
text has,  over  the  corse  of  time, 
won  them  a  couple  of  Juno 
Awards,  a  Felix  (Association 
Quebecoise  de  I'Industrie  dy 
Disque,  du  Spectatcle  et  de  la 
Video)  and  drawn 
comparisions  to  such  other  lu- 
minaries of  the  folk/trad  scene 
as  The  Cheiftans.  Indeed,  the 
spirit  that  animates  them  is  not 
unlike  the  one  that  animated 
The  Pogues  (in  the  days  of 
Shane  McGowan)  in  its  desire 
to  update  traditional  folk  music 
without  losing  the  original  rus- 
tic essence  and  energy  of  the 
genre. 

But  they  haven't  stopped 
at  reinterpreting  the  past;  their 
experimentation  with  other 
musical  forms  has  evolved  at 
the  same  time  as  their  appeal 
has  steadily  grown,  fearlessly 
fusing  the  likes  of  jazz.  Salsa 
and  Cajun  with  the  rootsy 
sou nd  of  ru ral  Quebec  and  I  ri sh 
music  to  create  something  at 
once  traditional  and  modern. 
(In  case  you  were  wondering 
about  the  Irish  bit,  it  is  appar- 
ently due  to  the  large  influx  of 
Irish  immigrants  that  flooded 
into  Quebec  in  the  1 850s,  on 
the  run  from  assorted  potato 
famines.  They  brought  their 
music  with  them  and  voila.) 

La  Bottine's  latest  album, 
La  Mistrine,  showcases  a  sound 
that  has  taken  off  in  even  newer 
directions.  On  the  first  track, 
"Le  reel  des  soucoupes 
volantes,"  I  detect  a  trace  of 
slick  disco  beat  behind  the 
Celtic  melody.  Others,  like 
"Ici-bas  sur  terre,"  have  more 
of  the  accoustic  sound  associ- 
ated with  rural  Quebec  and 
with  La  Bottine's  previous 
work,  yet  still  manage  to  over- 
lay it  with  a  mellow  dance-y 
feel.  "Le  rapa  ti-petang,"  rep- 
resents possibly  the  most  suc- 
cessful fusion  of  old  and  con- 
temporary dance  rhythms  on 
the  album,  with  an  intro  that  is 
almost  The  Vi  I  lage  People  meet 
Saturday  Night  fever.  (Alright 
when  I  said  contemporary,  I 
meant  Seventies  revival.)  It  has 
been  described  as  almost 
rock'n'roll  sound. 

Lyrically,  they  show  the  same 
tendency  to  mix  the  old  and 
new,  with  songs  about  flying 
saucers  rubbi  ng  shou  Iders  with 
ones  about  tourtiers.  This 
quirky  synthesis  extends  also 
to  thei  r  audience,  which  is  com- 
prised of  a  broad  cross-section 
of  society;  one  group  member 
speaks  of  having  seen  a  nun 
and  a  rocker  dancing  together 
at  one  of  their  shows. 

Whatever  the  case,  their  ec- 
lecticism has  worked  well,  con- 
tributing to  the  ever  increasing 
success  which  explains  why 
they  are  the  oldest  living  band 


i  n  Quebec.  Hopefu  I  ly  they  wi  1 1 
continue  to  surprise  us  in  with 
their  innovativeness  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Jolanda  Galassi 

Glum 

Giant  Sand 

Imago 

For  over  1 0  years  now,  Arizo- 
na's Giant  Sand  has  been 
turning  a  stale,  overworked 
sound  (country  rock)  into  some- 
thing fresh,  unique,  and  unpre- 
dictable. Glum  finds  head 
Sandman  Howe  Gelb  offering 
more  ofhisjohnny  Cash-meets- 
Crazy  Horse  peyote-induced 
musings,  resulting  in  an  album 
that  alternates  between  light, 
peaceful  melodies  and  avant 
garde  noise  freakouts.  While 
Gelb's  guitar  skonking  is  un- 
deniably Neil,  his  vocals  and 
phrasing  are  more  along  the 
lines  of  Lou  Reed  and  Leonard 
Cohen. 

Glum  is  chock  full  of  twists 
and  left  turns;  you  really  never 
know  what  Gelb  and  crew  are 
going  to  do  next.  The  opening 
tracks  "Glum,"  "Yer  Ropes," 
and  "Happenstance"  have 
Giant  Sand  sounding  sort  of 
like  the  Pixies  on  some  serious 
downers,  suggesting  that 
we're  in  for  a  rather  (pardon 
the  pun)  glum  affair. 

But  the  mood  quickly  bright- 
ens with  the  bluesy  instrumen- 
tal "1  Helvakowboy  Song" 
and  on  "Bird  Song,"  Howe 
passes  the  mike  to  his  little 
daughter,  Indiosa.  In  most 
cases,  such  a  move  would  re- 
sult in  a  high  cheese  factor; 
here,  it  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  more  bizarre  moments  on 
a  fairly  twisted  album. 

Glum  definitely  rewards  the 
patient  listener,  and  only  with 
repeated  listens  are  the  pretty 
melodies  revealed.  If  you  like 
your  country  mixed  with  a  little 
ear-bleeding  noise,  then  check 
out  Giant  Sand.  If  you're  just 
looki  ng  for  a  peacefu  I  easy  feel- 
ing,  stick  with  the  Eagles  al- 
bums. 

Stuart  Berman 


Pulp 


His  'N  Hers 

Island 

Forget  Suede  frontman  Brett 
Anderson's  feeble  attempt  at 
sexual  promiscuity.  Forthe  real 
thing,  check  out  Jarvis  Cocker 
and  the  band  Pulp.  When  it 
comes  to  gender-bending. 
Cocker  has  everyone  whipped. 
Listen  to  the  first  single,  "Do 
You  Remember  The  First 
Time,"  as  Cocker  croons  "Je- 
sus, it  must  be  great  to  be 
straight."  Pulp  celebrates  all 
the  best  in  the  British  pop  tradi- 
tion. Unfortunately  and  erro- 
neously lumped  in  with  the 
likes  of  Suede,  Blur  and  Saint 
Etienne,  His  'N  Hers  has  more 
in  common  with  fellow  Shef- 
field Eighties  pop  combos  Hu- 
man League,  Heaven  17  and 
ABC,  with  a  hint  of  The  Style 
Council  thrown  in. 

Just  by  the  titles  alone  you 
can  sense  the  sexuality  oozing 
out  of  "Lipgloss,"  "She's  A 
Lady,"  and  "Pink  Glove."  You 
know  you're  dealing  with  an 
album  full  of  the  sexual  desires 
of  an  individual  hooked  on 
love.  The  smarmy  quality  of 
Pulp  is  definitely  a  turn-on. 

Natasa  Hatsios 


same  as  it 
ever  was 

House  of  Pain 

Attic 

The  dull  grey  bargain  bin  re- 
served for  the  unwanted  nos- 
talgic residue  in  our  life  is  lit- 
tered with  hip  hop  hustlers  who, 
no  soonerthan  fadingoff  of  the 
billboard  charts,  fade  from  our 
memories  completely. 

House  of  Pain  encountered 
a  somewhat  premature  burial 
last  year  when  rumours  flew 
through  the  media  that  lead 
trash  talker  Everlast  had  been 
pronounced  dead  of  a  drug 
overdose.  Despite  his  death, 
Everlast  and  company  have 
managed  to  record  a  palpable 
sophomore  release. 

This  recording,  same  as  it 
ever  was,  offers  no  revolution- 
ary turns  in  musical  style  for 
the  jive  talkin' trio,  nor  does  it 
aspire  to.  Same  as  it  ever  was  is 
a  self-parodying  hodge  podge 
of  hip  hop  dance  tracks  that 
melds  eclectic  jazz  samples 
with  rhyming  schemes  that  fea- 
ture name  dropping  not  seen 
since  the  days  (daze)  of  Andy 
Warhol.  What  other  band 
would  dare  use  a  phrase  like 
"Aren't  you  glad  you  used 
Dial"  before  making  a  refer- 
ence to  firearms,  or  offer  up 
stanzas  like:  "Don't  start  me 
up  like  a  Rolling  Stone/I'll 
leave  you  sulking  like 
McCauley  Culkin,  Home 
Alone." 

House  of  Pain  drag  their 
rhymes  across  every  cl  iche  they 
can  contend  with,  offering  up 
songs  about  macho  bravado, 
marijuana,  and  fugitive  gang- 
sters, with  often  humourous 
results.  Of  note  here  are  the 
popular  club  dance  tracks  "on 
point,"  "who's  the  man," 
and  "all  that." 

If  you're  the  type  of  person 


who  the  Parental  Advisory 
stickers  were  created  to  pro- 
tect, then  you  might  want  to 
stray  from  this  release.  After  all, 
the  pseudo-gangsta 
sloganeering  might  just  warp 
your  impressionable  young 
cranium  (though  it  is  nothing  if 
not  amusingly  transparent). 
Needless  to  say,  same  as  it  ever 
was  is  simply  a  step  in  a  light 
direction  for  House  of  Pain. 

Don  Ward 

Mono 

Fury  In  The  Slaughter- 
house 

BMG 

If  the  name  Fury  In  The  Slaugh- 
terhouse evokes  images  of 
Colonel  Harland  Sanders  mer- 
cilessly stalking  Cornish  hens 
with  a  rusty  blood-soaked  ma- 
chete please  take  note:  this  is 
not  a  band  that  delights  in 
pseudo-satanic  death  metal 
dirges.  Mind  you,  this  ain't 
no  disco  either. 

Fury  In  The  Slaughterhouse 
is  a  German  sextet  who  forsake 
the  usual  power  chord  parade 
for  well  constructed,  thought 
provoking  tunes.  They  have 
been  a  mainstay  on  the  Ger- 
man music  scene  for  quite 
sometime,  selling  out  theaters 
and  openi  ng  for  the  I  ikes  of  The 
Pogues,  INXS,  Sting,  and  Tina 
Turner.  Now  they  seem  ready 
to  proliferate  Canadian 
airwaves. 

This  musical  invasion  will 
I  i  kely  come  cou  rtesy  of "  Every 
Generation  Got  It's  Own  Dis- 
ease", a  song  whose  chorus 
becomes  so  firmly  entrenched 
in  your  head  that  you  might 
easily  miss  it's  moral  impera- 
tives. 

The  rest  of  this  release  is  sur- 
prisingly restrained,  featuring 
the  band's  unplugged  side. 
This  is  not  altogether  unpleas- 
ant experience,  as  the  band 
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manages  to  create  some  lik- 
able music.  The  lyrics  are  am- 
bitious, often  falling  short  in 
their  attempts  to  offer  solutions 
in  a  problematic  word  ("Dead 
Before  I  Was  Born"  embodies 
cliche,  instead  of  just  caressing 
it). 

Fury  In  The  Slaughterhouse, 
however,  aren't  claiming  to 
know  Nietzche.  They  are 
merely  modern  tunesmiths, 
forging  pop  rock  for  a  new  gen- 
eration of  high  schoolers  and, 
hopefully,  keeping  Germany 
safe  from  the  likes  of  David 
Hasselhoff  and  his  not-so-mu- 
sical Baywatch  friends. 

Don  Ward 

Day  For  Night 

Tragically  Hip 

MCA 

Eagerly,  I  had  been  awaiting 
this  new  release  by  the  Tragi- 
cally Hip.  It  took  me  a  few 
listens  to  the  album  as  a  whole 
before  I  could  appreciate  how 
the  Hip  have  matured  from  their 
last  album,  "Fully 
Compeletely."  This  sounds 
more  extensively  produced, 
and  the  garage-band  sound  of 
the  Hip  of  the  past  is  gone. 

The  first  track,  "Grace,  too," 
begins  with  a  soothing,  me- 
lodic bass  I  i  ne  that  captu  res  the 
feel  of  the  song.  Gord 
Sinclair's  bass  lines  are  more 
prominent  and  aggressive 
throughout  the  album,  with 
great  groove.  Bobby  Baker's 
guitar  solos  are  also  more  crea- 
tive, and  not  just  placed  rou- 
tinely, as  had  been  the  case  in 
previous  Hip  albums.  The  gui- 
tars feature  an  accentuated, 
feed-backish,  wah-wahed 
sound  in  many  songs.  Gordon 
Downie's  lyrics  continue  to 
be  poetic,  while  he  varies  his 
singing  style  more  to  suit  the 
song  than  in  the  past. 

The  album  is  also  well-bal- 
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anced,  with  slower,  melodic 
tracks  like  "Greasy  Jungle," 
and  "Scared,"  punctuated 
with  aggressive  songs  like 
"Fire  in  the  Hole"  and  "An 
Inch  an  Hour."  "Thugs"  also 
features  a  subtly  funkier  drum 
beat  with  a  bass  groove  to 
match. 

The  more  polished  sound  of 
this  album  will  be  more  com- 
mercially appealing,  and  per- 
haps provide  the  Hip  with  bet- 
ter success  in  the  American 
market. 

Faithful  listeners  will  have  to 
get  used  to  the  new  sound,  and 
it  may  take  a  while  to  grow  on 
them.  The  polish  is  appreci- 
able, but  the  rawness  of  the 
previous  album  surely  will  be 
missed. 

Steve  Sanyal 

Necessary 
Angels 

Sara  Hickman 

Discovery 
I  picked  this  album  out  be- 
cause it  had  a  pop-up  thing  in 
the  CD  booklet,  so  I  wasn't 
expecting  much. 

And  I  really  didn't  get  much 
either. 

Hickman  has  a  marvelous 
voice,  warm  and  rich,  and  she 
uses  it  to  good  advantage  on 
much  of  the  material  on  this, 
her  fourth  album.  Problem  is, 
the  material  is  fairly  ordinary. 

Relatively  mundane  topics 
are  approached  in  a  relatively 
mundane  fashion,  with  little  in 
the  way  of  interesting  music  to 
redeem  them.  "Pursuitof  Hap- 
piness" and  "The  Best  of 
Times"  are  exceptions,  with 
melodies  and  lyrics  rising  to 
the  occasion. 

If  only  Hickman  could  mus- 
ter a  few  more  of  these  excep- 
tions. 

John  Teshima 
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Blues  ice  Ryerson  in  men's  lioclcey 


BY  Ian  Hocher 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  hockey  team 
successfully  opened  their  season  with  a 
victory  over  Ryerson  at  St.  Michael's 
Arena  on  Thursday  Oct.  20.  Approxi- 
mately 200  enthusiastic  fans  watched 
the  Blues  skate  to  a  7-3  win  in  a  penalty- 
filled  contest. 

Defenceman  Russ  Davidson  put  the 
Blues  on  the  scoreboard  within  the  first 
two  minutes  of  the  game.  After  that 
there  was  no  looking  back. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  period,  Shane 


Poupart  put  the  Blues  on  top  by  another 
goal,  as  he  unleashed  a  perfect  shot 
while  U  of  T  was  on  a  power  play. 

Nimierous  penalties  slowed  the  pace 
during  the  second  period,  and  this 
seemed  to  upset  the  Blues'  game  plan. 

Ryerson  was  able  to  respond  with 
two  goals,  including  one  while  short- 
handed,  before  the  period  ended. 

Shortly  after  a  disallowed  U  of  T 
goal,  due  to  crease  infringement,  vet- 
eran forward  Jamie  Coon  capitalized  on 
a  Ryerson  penalty  to  give  the  Blues  a  6- 
2  lead  going  into  the  third  period. 


The  two  teams  seemed  to  settle  down 
for  the  final  period  and  tfaded  goals  to 
wrap  up  the  game. 

Blues  goaltender  Scott  Gait  turned 
away  33  of  36  shots  in  a  solid  effort 
between  the  pipes.  Winger  Peter 
Andrikopoulos  was  named  the  Blues 
player  of  the  game. 

After,  head  coach  Paul  Titanic  praised 
his  team  for  displaying  a  lot  of  spirit 
and  hard  work. 

He  admitted  that  it  wasn't  a  pretty 
hockey  game,  but  that  it's  still  good  to 
get  a  win. 


In  general,  he  feels  that  the  Blues 
should  be  competitive  this  year  but  says 
the  team  needs  to  maintain  their  disci- 
pline and  avoid  receiving  unnecessary 
retaliatory  penalties. 

"We  have  to  work  on  defence  and 
discipline,"  said  Titanic.  "Our  players 
need  to  remember  that  every  play  in  a 
game  is  important.  We  can't  afford  to 
retaliate,  especially  against  the  stronger 
teams  in  our  league." 

Last  Saturday  the  team  played  in 
Sudbury.  They  were  defeated  by 
Laurentian  4-2  in  a  game  where  the 


long  travelling  time  played  a  big  factor. 

Nevertheless,  Titanic  is  convinced 
that  his  team  will  improve  as  the  season 
progresses,  especially  as  the  new  addi- 
tions to  the  Blues  become  more  com- 
fortable in  their  roles. 

The  U  of  T  community  can  have  its 
first  opportunity  to  see  evidence  of  their 
playing  ability  on  Oct.  27m  when  the 
Blues  take  on  the  York  Yeomen  at 
Varsity  Arena  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  arena 
the  night  of  the  game,  $3  for  students 
and  $5  for  non-students. 


Football  Blues  back  at  Skydome 


Continued  from  page  1 

Marauders  wide  receiver  and 
kicker  Mike  Morreale  attempted 
to  make  sense  of  the  day '  s  events. 

"We  had  a  couple  of  drives 
that  stalled  and  then  they  capi- 
talized on  our  mistakes.  That's 
just  the  sign  of  a  good  team," 
said  Morreale. 

McMaster  defensive  back 
Tom  Pain  was  also  disappointed, 
feeling  the  team  did  not  play  up 
to  its  potential. 

"It's  heartbreaking."  said  the 
third-year  player.  "We  had  some 
good  defense  today,  we  just  had 
a  few  little  break  downs  which 
led  to  their  points." 

"[Mac's  strategy  was  to]  kick 
away  from  them,  shutting  down 
McCausland  and  Etienne,  on 
special  teams,  and  doing  some 
things  on  defense  to  try  and  take 
away  their  ability  to  break  the 


game  wide  open."  Pain  added. 

McMaster' s  defense  did  put 
heavy  pressure  on  U  of  T's  wide 
receiving  duo  of  Francis  Etienne 
and  Glenn  McCausland,  but  were 
unable  to  contain  Blues  running 
back  David  Richer,  who  rushed 
for  90  yards,  over  half  of  U  of 
T's  rushing  yardage.  Richer  also 
scored  a  touchdown  just  before 
halftime,  after  McCausland 
brought  the  ball  up  to 
McMaster's  one-yard  line. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ball, 
the  Toronto  defense  was  on  tar- 
get all  day.  Blues'  defensive  back 
Rob  Mooney,  U  of  T's  player  of 
the  game,  made  an  interception 
and  several  key  stops  in  the  last 
five  minutes. 

To  make  the  playoffs,  U  of  T 
had  to  win  by  at  least  a  three 
point  margin.  The  game  and 
playoff  spot  were  well  in  hand. 
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by  the  end  of  the  third  quarter, 
however,  when  Toronto's  inside 
receiver  Scott  Mitchell,  atoning 
for  some  earlier  dropped  balls, 
pulled  in  Sturino's  second  touch- 
down pass  of  the  day.  Brindle's 
convert  put  U  of  T  up  by  a  mar- 
gin of  21-10. 

Blues  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe 
has  already  tried  to  mentally  pre- 
pare the  team  for  their  match 
against  Western  next  Saturday. 
It  will  be  the  sixth  playoff  meet- 
ing between  the  OUAA  rivals  in 
the  past  seven  years,  but  the  first 
in  the  SkyDome. 

"He  ILaycoe)  said  that  it's  a 
whole  different  ball  game  from 
now  on,  you  have  to  win  to  go 
on,"  commented  Blues  defen- 
sive back  Benjamin  Rouse. 

"We  have  to  find  it  within 
ourselves  to  play  this  game  at 
the  highest  level  possible  every 
game  from  now  on,"  Rouse 
added. 

As  far  as  Rouse  is  concerned 
he  believes  that  anything  can 
happen  in  the  game  against 
archrivals  Western. 

"If  we  minimize  the  penalties 
and  hopefully  we  will  really 
shine  next  weekend,"  he  said. 

In  the  other  games  across  the 
province  the  four  top  ranked 
teams  all  won  their  match  ups. 

The  top  ranked  Western  squad 


Back  in  form  and  ready  to  take  on  ttie  Mustangs. 


defeated  Guelph  55-33,  while 
Laurier  finished  off  Windsor  46- 
6. 

The  York  Yeoman  remain 
winless,  extending  their  losing 
streak  to  46  games,  as  the  Wa- 
terloo Warriors  beat  the  frus- 
u-aied  York  team  39-14. 

In  the  Laurier- Windsor  game, 
quarterback  Bill  Kubas  broke 
the  all-time  CIAU  record  of  ca- 
reer passing  yardage.  In  his  final 
regular  season  game  Kubas 


passed  for  480  yards,  the  highest 
total  for  the  1 994  OUAA  regular 
season,  to  accumulate  8,424 
yards  since  he  started  his  rookie 
year  in  1990. 

The  previous  record  was  held 
by  Greg  Vavra  of  the  Calgary 
Dinosaurs  who  totalled  8,407 
passing  yards  in  his  career  be- 
tween 1979-1983. 

The  final  ranking  of  the  regu- 
lar season  ends  with  Western, 
Laurier,  Waterloo  and  U  of  T  as 


(Eric  SquairA/S) 

the  playoff  contenders.  The  top 
two  are  also  ranked  number  one 
and  two  in  the  country. 

The  two  playoff  games  will 
be  held  in  Skydome  next  Satur- 
day Oct.  29.  Beginning  at  1:00 
p.m.  the  Golden  Hawks  meet  the 
Warriors,  followed  by  the  Mus- 
tangs and  Blues. 

Tickets,  good  for  both  games, 
arc  $10,  to  be  sold  starting  Mon- 
day in  the  Athletic  Centre's  main 
office. 
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Varsity  Sports  17 


(Aldrin  Fernando) 


Where's  the  fight  for 
the  Blue  and  White? 


If  you  were  at  Varsity  Stadium  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  then  you  saw  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
pretty  good  Homecoming  game  between  the  U 
of  T  Blues  and  the  McMaster  Marauders. 

The  match-up  was  of  course,  the  centerpiece 
of  the  weekend's  events,  and  it  proved  itself  to 
be  an  excellent  afternoon  of  entertainment. 

The  Blue  and  the  Marauders  engaged  them- 
selves in  a  spirited  tilt,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
good  guys  prevailed  with  a  22-13  victory  and, 
more  importantly,  a  playoff  berth. 

But  as  good  as  the  game  was,  and  as  good  a 
time  as  the  fans  seemed  to  be  having,  there  was 
still  something  missing. 

Through  my  vantage  point  of  the  press  box,  I 
could  see  exactly  what  it  was.  There  just  weren't 
as  many  people  at  the  game  as  there  should  have 
been. 

The  crowd  was  announced  at  5,000  plus 
change,  which  under  normal  circumstances 
would  be  a  solid  number. 

But  this  game  wasn't  a  normal  circumstance. 

It  was  Homecoming,  Blue  and  White  Day, 
and  on  top  of  that  the  Blues 
were  fighting  for  their  post- 
season lives  and  the  defence  of 
their  national  championship. 

If  there  was  one  football 
game  the  local  student  body 
should  have  got  revved  up  for, 
you  would  have  figiu^ed  that 
this  one  would  have  been  it. 

But  they  didn't.  At  least  not 
in  comparison  to  other  schools. 
There  Homecoming  truly  is  an  annual  event 
everybody  looks  forward  to. 

So  why  aren't  students  at  this  fine  academic 
institution  more  enthused  about  Varsity  Blues 
football? 

On  the  surface,  apathy  seems  to  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  it.  Maybe  there  are  just  too  many  other 
things  to  do  downtown  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
Or  maybe  students  are  just  too  wrapped  up  with 
their  school  work. 

Regardless,  the  answer  appears  to  be  pretty 
obvious. 

While  U  of  T  students  are  more  than  willing 
to  tell  the  world  that  they're  getting  educated  at 
one  of  the  best  universities  in  Canada,  North 
America,  and  quite  possibly  the  world,  they  just 
don't  seem  to  care  one  way  or  the  other  about  the 
teams  who  carry  their  school  colours  into  ath- 
letic battle,  especially  on  the  gridiron. 

But  can  the  lack  of  support  and  spirit  that 
students  at  U  of  T  exhibit,  be  simply  dismissed 
in  this  way? 

Paul  Carson,  U  of  T's  sports  information 
director,  thinks  there's  more  going  on  here  than 
initially  meets  the  eye. 

'The  University  of  Toronto  is  big,"  he  said. 


The  Final 
Score 

Alan  Hari-Singh 


"And  it  tough,  it's  a  different  academic  environ- 
ment. U  of  T  is  a  commuter  school,  as  opposed 
to  a  school  like  Laurier  which  is  a  hometown 
school  and  a  residence  school." 

In  addition,  Carson  thinks  decentralization  is 
another  problem. 

Because  the  U  of  T  consists  of  a  group  of 
separate  colleges,  students  identify  themselves 
with  their  individual  college  rather  than  the 
entire  school. 

This  hinders  the  process  of  building  a  solid 
base  of  support,  as  opposed  to  a  school  like 
Western  which  has  a  centralized  system. 

"At  Western,  it's  Homecoming,  pure  and 
simple,"  said  Carson.  "Everybody  gets  on  board, 
and  they  start  pushing  tickets  early.  They  get  the 
alumni  side  sold  out  and  then  the  challenge  goes 
out  to  the  students  to  fill  their  half  of  the  sta- 
dium." 

Then  there  is  the  television  factor. 
Carson  believes  that  there  is  a  perception  that 
while  you  go  to  a  Leafs  or  a  Jays  game,  you 
watch  the  Argos  and  the  Blues  at  home. 

All  of  this  is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  over  the 
past  20  years  Toronto  has  be- 
come an  extremely  ethnically 
diverse  city. 

That  diversity  has  meant  that 
more  high  school  kids  are  play- 
ing sports  such  as  soccer  or 
cricket,  which  means  that  when 
they  get  to  university,  they  don't 
even  think  about  going  to  a  foot- 
ball game. 

So  how  is  the  status  quo  going  to  be  im- 
proved? 

Carson  says  that  more  coverage  from  the  local 
professional  media  will  definitely  help,  as  well 
as  more  copy  from  the  on-campus  college  pa- 
pers. 

The  mainstream  media  don't  have  any  ex- 
cuses, at  least  this  year,  since  this  fall  has  seen  a 
lack  of  professional  sports. 

But  the  basic  way  to  build  fan  support,  he 
says,  is  to  spread  the  word  that  you  don't  need  to 
be  a  football  fan  to  have  a  great  time  at  a  Blues 
game. 

"University  football  is  the  kind  of  game  that 
lends  itself  to  a  good  time,"  said  Carson.  "You 
have  a  party,  wander  around  the  stadium  and 
meet  your  friends." 

And  more  to  the  point,  football  is  something 
that  the  university  needs. 

'The  U  of  T  is  so  diverse  and  broken  down, 
that  it  needs  something  like  football  to  bring 
people  out  in  the  same  place  with  the  same 
objective." 

These  are  your  fellow  students  out  there.  So 
come  out  and  enjoy  yourself." 


Cross  country  women  a 
stride  behind  Western 


BY  Valu  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Sta  ff 

The  U  of  T  women's  cross  coun- 
try team  finished  second  behind 
their  Western  hosts  when  they 
competed  in  Lxjndon  in  the  Mus- 
tang Open  on  Saturday. 

Sandra  Tenaglia  was  the  Blues 
number  one  finisher,  placing 
seventh  on  the  4,000  metre 
course  in  Gibbons  Park. 

Blues  coach  Peter  Pimm  said 
that  the  team  placed  well  despite 
missing  their  top  runner,  Sarah 
Hunter,  who  is  a  contender  for 
the  OWIAA  individual  title. 

As  well,  Elaine  Cobum,  who 
sprained  her  ankle  at  the  all- 
Canadian  dinner  on  Oct.  13, 
came  in  seventeenth. 

"She  [Cobum]  was  using  the 
race  as  a  mild  test,"  commented 
Pimm.  'The  two  situations  re- 
ally affected  us  in  the  day's  final 
results." 

Two  other  Blues  runners, 
Elaine  O'  Reilly  and  Lucy  Libera, 
also  placed  in  the  top  twenty, 
fourteenth  and  nineteenth  respec- 
tively. 


The  previous  weekend,  seven 
women  and  seven  men  repre- 
senting U  of  T  travelled  across 
the  border  to  the  States  to  com- 
pete in  the  Michigan  Invitational. 

In  this  competition  U  of  T  was 
among  12  schools  invited  from 
all  over  the  United  States  to  this 
high  calibre  competition  to  run 
the  challenging  hilly  route  of  the 
university's  golf  course.  The 
women  ran  5,000  metres  and  the 
men  competed  at  the  8,000  me- 
tre event. 

Pimm  said  the  quality  of  that 
competition  was  stronger  than 
he  had  expected. 

But  he  found  the  teams'  re- 
sults against  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can school's  scholarship-spon- 
sored athletes  were  encourag- 
ing. 

Pimm  explained  that  the 
American  runners  were  further 
along  in  their  season  than  the 
Blues. 

'This  was  an  opportunity  for 
another  good  competition,"  he 
said.  "The  [Blues]  runners  were 
not  particularly  rested  and 
trained  through  the  competition. 


and  it  shows." 

Hunter  placed  thirteenth  in  the 
meet  with  the  time  of  1 8  minutes 
and  six  seconds  in  the  field  of 
102  runners. 

Greg  Dailey  was  the  top  Blues 
man,  placing  52  in  the  total  of 
96. 

"It  was  an  excellent  time," 
Pirrmi  said.  "He  [Dailey]  is  usu- 
ally a  800-metre  runner  who  is 
using  the  cross  country  season  to 
develop  as  a  runner." 

Pimm  said  that  both  teams  are 
right  on  u-ack. 

"In  the  long  term,  for  what 
we're  trying  to  do,  everything 
looks  to  be  competitive  for  the 
provincials,"  Pimm  commented. 

Despite  finishing  behind 
Western  this  weekend,  Pimm 
believes  that  the  team  will  have 
a  good  chance  to  successfully 
defend  its  1993  championship 
title. 

In  the  meantime,  the  men  will 
compete  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity while  the  Blues  women 
have  the  weekend  off. 

The  Ontario  championships 
will  take  place  in  two  weeks. 


Varsity  Football  Standings 


Team 

G 

W 

L 

T 

F 

A  Points 

Atlantic 

x-St.  Mary's 

7 

5 

2 

0 

188 

91 

10 

x-Acadia 

7 

5 

2 

0 

181 

150 

10 

St.  F.X. 

7 

3 

4 

0 

122 

140 

6 

Mt.  AlUson 

7 

1 

6 

0 

96 

206 

2 

Ontario-Quebec  (Final) 

x-Ottawa 

7 

6 

1 

0 

200 

148 

10 

x-Concordia 

7 

4 

3 

0 

211 

142 

8 

x-McGill 

7 

4 

3 

0 

184 

159 

8 

x-Bishop's 

7 

4 

3 

0 

170 

127 

8 

Carleton 

7 

2 

5 

0 

97 

224 

4 

Queen's 

7 

1 

6 

0 

136 

188 

2 

OUAA  (Final) 

x-Westem 

7 

7 

0 

0 

301 

112 

14 

x-Laurier 

7 

6 

1 

0 

261 

108 

12 

x-Waterloo 

7 

4 

3 

0 

159 

150 

8 

x-Toronto 

7 

3 

4 

0 

120 

142 

6 

Guelph 

7 

3 

4 

0 

151 

215 

6 

McMaster 

7 

3 

4 

0 

137 

213 

6 

Windsor 

7 

2 

5 

0 

116 

185 

4 

York 

7 

0 

7 

0 

88 

218 

0 

Western  Canada 

x-Sask. 

7 

5 

2 

0 

225 

125 

10 

Calgary 

6 

4 

2 

0 

155 

136 

8 

Alberta 

6 

4 

2 

0 

137 

146 

8 

Manitoba 

6 

2 

4 

0 

168 

163 

4 

B.C. 

7 

1 

6 

0 

162 

277 

2 

x-Clinched  playofF  spot 

Last  week's  games: 

Oct.  22          Toronto  21,  McMaster  13 

Western  55,  Guelph  33 

Waterioo  39,  York  14 


Laurier  46,  Windsor  6 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
IVI5S1G7 
(416)323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


COLLEGE  STREET 
OPTICAL 

50%  OFF 
FRAMES 

with  the  purchase  of  Rx  lenses 

340  College  St.  Credit  Valley  Optical 
(2  blocks  west  of  Erindale  Campus 
Spadlna)  2300  Eglinton  Ave.  W. 
920-5566  At  Erin  Mills  Parkway 
Miss.  828-6035 

Not  valid  with  any  other  offer.  Expires  Oct.  15. 
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East  meets  West  for  intercollegiate  basketball 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  men's  Blues  basketball  team  came 
out  an  even  1-1  when  they  hosted  two 
top-ranked  Western  Canada  teams  in 
pre-season  play  last  week  in  the  Ath- 
letic Centre's  sports  gym. 

In  the  first  game  against  the  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria  on  Thursday,  played 
well  in  the  first  half  initially  leading  the 
Victoria  Vikes  by  eight  points.  But  in 
the  second  half,  they  scored  substan- 
tially less  than  the  visiting  team,  ending 
up  losing  86-62. 

Blues  head  coach  Ken  Olynyk  said 
the  Blues'  downfall  was  that  they  fell 
apart  mentally  in  the  Victoria  game.  He 
added  that  the  game  against  UBC  on 
Sunday  game  was  different. 

"Today  I  was  happy,  we  didn't  play 
particularly  well  but  we  didn't  fall 
apart,"  Olynyk  said.  "We  stayed  in  the 
game  much  better  today  in  terms  of  our 
minds  and  in  terms  of  what  we're  trying 
to  get  done." 

'They're  [UBC]  a  good  team.  I  think 
that  they'll  be  challenging  for  the  top  in 
their  division.  They  shoot  the  ball  ex- 
tremely well." 

The  top  U  of  T  men's  scorer  in  both 
games  was  fourth-year  veteran  guard 
and  OUAA  all-star  Carl  Swantee,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  team  captain  Eddy 
Meguerian. 


"He's  [Swantee]  the  guy,  as  far  as 
we're  concerned  who  can  shoot  the  ball 
from  wherever  he  wants,"  commented 
Olynyk. 

In  the  game  against  UBC,  Swantee 
racked  up  37  points,  while  Meguerian 
was  the  second  highest  scorer.  Although 
twisting  his  ankle  during  the  game,  he 
added  15  points  towards  the  team's  96- 
87  victory. 

The  game,  racked  with  fouls,  was 
virtually  anyone's  until  the  last  ten  min- 
utes of  play.  Both  teams  had  two  play- 
ers disqualified  from  the  day's  game 
due  to  the  racking  up  of  five  individual 
fouls  each. 

Olynyk  said  that  at  the  time  he  had 
thought  that  whoever  performed  the 
best  on  free  throws  would  win  the  game. 

With  a  minute-and-a-half  left  to  go  in 
the  game,  freshman  forward  Vidak  Curie 
came  in  and  helped  his  team  increase 
the  point  spread  to  eight  by  making  two 
free  throws  and  a  jump  shot. 

The  Thunderbirds  were  visibly  frus- 
trated, calling  for  numerous  time-outs 
and  missing  reasonable  shots  that  were 
vital  for  them  to  close  the  gap. 

Olynyk  did  not  think  that  frustration 
was  the  reason  that  the  Blues  pulled 
ahead  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

"I  think  we  got  an  advantage  over 
UBC  when  we  went  ahead  in  the  game," 
Olynyk  said.  "But  I  think  our  defence 
played  better  down  the  stretch  than  we 


UBC  vs.  Toronto:  the  Blues  won  this  one,  96-87 

did  most  of  the  game."  cumbing  to  McMaster  and  U  of  T. 

UBC  had  played  against  other  On-  The  Blues  host  the  National 
tario  teams  during  the  week.  They  de-  Invitational  Tournament  as  their  next 
feated  York  and  Guelph,  while  sue-    home  event  on  November  4-6.  Teams 


(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 

from  across  Canada  will  be  present  in 
the  three-day  event  with  four  games 
played  daily  starting  at  2  p.m.  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  1 1  a.m.  on  Sunday. 


It's  the  Ontario  championships 
for  Blues  tennis  teams 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  men's  and  women's  tennis 
team's  co-hosted  and  played  at 
the  provincial  team  champion- 
ships at  York  University  this  past 
weekend. 

Co-coach  John  Naccarato  said 
that  both  teams  had  improved 
overall  from  last  year,  having 
accomplished  enough  already 
just  in  qualifying  for  the  playoffs. 

"Nabil  [Tadros,  the  other  U  of 
T  coach]  did  a  great  job  getting 
them  ready  and  into  the  finals 
considering  he  didn't  have  a  full 
complement  playing  all  year," 
Naccarato  said. 

"He  was  still  able  to  get  the 
best  results  out  of  them." 

In  the  medal  qualifying  round 
the  Blues  women  faced  the  top 


ranked  Queen's  team  in  the  first 
round  of  six  singles  and  three 
doubles  matches. 

Failing  to  register  a  win,  the 
team  was  forced  into  the  bronze 
medal  match  against  York  who 
was  upset  by  the  underdog 
McMaster  team. 

Agai  nst  York,  U  of  T' s  number 
two  ranked  woman  Sonia  Natola 
won  her  singles  match.  But  York 
was  the  first  to  win  five  matches, 
winning  them  the  bronze  medal. 

Naccarato  said  that  the  team 
performed  well,  considering 
number  one  seed  Lisa  Fawcett 
did  not  participate  in  the  cham- 
pionships. 

Fawcett  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Blues  volleyball  team  and 
was  in  Alberta  playing  in  the 
volleyball  team's  pre-season 
tournaments. 


Having  played  two  tourna- 
ments during  the  season,  she  still 
qualifies  for  the  individual  cham- 
pionships that  will  be  played 
next  weekend  at  Queen's.  Natola 
will  be  joining  Fawcett  as  one  of 
the  four  doubles  teams  also  play- 
ing in  the  individual  finals. 

As  opposed  to  the  women  who 
play  six  singles  and  three  dou- 
bles, the  men  play  the  best  out  of 
seven:  two  doubles  and  five  sin- 
gles. 

In  the  men's  OUAA  tourna- 
ment the  Blues  doubles  teams 
excelled,  winning  their  two 
matches  in  their  qualifying  final 
against  York.  But  the  strong  start 
fizzled  out  as  York  defeated  the 
Blues  in  the  singles  matches  and 
advanced  to  the  gold  medal 
round. 

In  the  bronze  medal  round 
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rsit\  Sports  Store 

WHERE  Tl  BIG  NAMES 
INSPSHINGOUT! 

SQUASH  DEMO  WEEK  OCT.  24-28 

Participate  and  enter  our  draw  to  win  a  graphite  squash  racquet 

University  of  Toronto  Phone  for  Details 

Athletic  (entre  ATT  OOOA 

55  Harbord  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave.)  7//"OZZU 


against  Queen's,  the  doubles 
teams  of  Kirk  Patterson  and 
Sasha  Vojnov,  as  well  as  the 
number  two  seeded  team  of  Mark 
Wendling  and  Adrian  Ozicwicz, 
played  strong  matches. 

Two  singles  matches  later,  U 
of  T  was  ahead,  3- 1 .  Then  Blues 
number  one  Patterson  came  from 
behind  in  his  singles  matches  to 
clinch  the  bronze  medal  for  the 
team. 

Patterson  and  Vojnov  have 
also  qualified  for  next  weekend's 
individual  finals. 

Naccarato  said  that  with  the 
overall  level  of  competition  in 
the  weekend's  finals,  he  looks 
forward  to  next  season. 

"Most  should  be  back  and 
hopefully  we'll  get  one  or  two 
new  stars  and  see  what  happens 
then." 


Varsity  Blues  Men^s 
H€>ckey  ts  York  Yeomen 
Thursday,  October  IS7 
@  7:30pm 
Varsity  Arena 

Students  ^/AdnKs  ^ 

Varsity  Blues  Men's 
VolleyfoaU 
TS  Laurentian  Voya^eurs 
Friclay,  October  28  @ 
8:00pm 

Sports  Gym 
Students  ^/Adults  ^ 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  Street 


>^PROSPECrS 


Commander  Rick  Green, 

the  host  and  writer  of  TVO's 
Prisoner's  of  Gravity, 
comes  to  the  U  of  T 


sponsored  by: 

a 

APUS 


SAC 


Career  Centre 


"Computers, 
Careers, 

&  You" 

You  don't  know  your  RAM  from 
your  ROM.  And  you  can't  get  past 

level  1  on  Super  Mario.  So  what 
exactly  do  you  need  to  know  about 
computers? 

7:00  pm. 

Wed.,  Oct.26,  '94 

Medical  Science  Auditorium,  Rm.  2158. 
1  King 's  College  Circle 
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Varsty  Clasafieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Stodenl  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additkmai  bold  type  $2,00.  Drawer 
rentab  $tO  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  tefephotie  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  »nd  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Clas^fieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  MSS  2E4.  Deadline: 
Monday  is«ie  -  Thursday  noon,  Thuireday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  &K|uiries  979-2856. 


rCCOMMODATIONS 


FOR  RENT: 

2  bdrm  apt.  $650/mth  plus  utilities.  2nd 
floor  own  kitchen  &  bathrm.  Broadview  & 
Danforth,  beside  Broadview  subway 
station.  Close  to  all  amenities.  Pis  call  924- 
3640. 


AHNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  aftemoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550^900.  Ourservicesarefree, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offer  professional  stringing  at  low  discount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave.,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-561 9. 


U  OFT  WINTER  JACKET 

Men  size  46  -  leather  sleeves  &  collar-  like 

new:  $1 75.00  no  tax.  Call  905-825-1 064, 


WANTED 


PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant,  MTACL, 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  Ml  H2V5. 

CAMPUS  NOTES 

Our  company  will  pay  you  to  go  to  class. 
There  is  no  easier  way  to  make  money.  All 
yearswekxjme.  CALL 340-7320 TODAY!!! 

WANTED!!! 

Individuals,  Student  Organizations  and 
Small  Groups  to  Promote  SPRING  BREAK 
'95.  Earn  substantial  MONEY  and  FREE 
TRIPS.  CALL  THE  NATION'S  LEADER, 
INTER-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS  1-800- 
327-6013. 


EARN  $100.00  AN  HOUR 

Casting  Director  seeking  new  faces.  All 
ages,  races,  types.  Commitment  -  none. 
Necessary  experience  -  none.  Clients  - 
Banks,  Breweries,  Computer  and  Phone 
companies,  etc.  Send  Photos  (name/phone 
on  back):  J.  Lindsay  casting.  101  Willcocks. 
Toronto.  M5s1C9. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wori<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (41 6)  865-5343. 


HIRING! 

Commerce,  economics,  actuarial  students. 
The  clock's  ticking.  Time  to  secure  a  full 
time  position  in  your  field.  You  can  make 
your  connections  now.  Call  969-0108. 


PHYLLIS  ESTHETICS 

Your  beauty  solution  at  One  Eighty  Six  St. 
George  at  Bk)or.  I  am  offering  very  good 
student  rates.  I  have  been  in  business  for 
25  years.  Facials:  $35,  Pedicures:  $25, 
Waxing:  $10  up.  Pis.  Call  926-9449. 

RELAX  AND  ENERGIZE 

with  effective  deep  tissue  bodywork  and 
foot  massage.  According  to  your  needs 
very  gentle  orstrong  Oriental  and  Swedish 
techniques  using  hands  or  feet.  30  min  / 
$1 0.  In  /  Out.  Call  Egon  (41 6)  752-8537. 

HURON  CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAYSCHOOL 

Spaces  still  available  AM  or  PM  program. 
Parent-mn  co-operative  for  children  aged 
2 1/2  -  5. 383  Huron  St.  (behind  St.  Thomas 
church)  977-1 109. 

DR.  JONATHAN  SPITKIN,  DR.  PETER 
SOLO,  OPTOMETRISTS 

Contact  lens  research  project.  Twenty 
current  wearers  of  hard  gas  permeable 
contact  lenses  are  needed  to  take  part  in  a 
clinical  research  project  evaluating  a  new 
cleaning  solution.  All  participants  will 
receive  free  lenses  and  solutions  for  the 
duration  of  the  study.  Please  call  41 6/977- 
81 94  for  an  appointment. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  orsend  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St..  Toronto,  Ont.,  MSS  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions   


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer  pay  two  -  third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1 357. 

GIFTED  PHYCHIC  BELIEVES 

one  loses  some  of  here  gift  of  divination  by 
profiting  from  same.  Therefore  I  ask  only 
$5.00  per  question  you  wish  answered.  $5 
money  order  and  S.A.S.E.  Please  state  if 
you  with  ancient  Rune  or  Tarot  method. 
Quick,  personal,  handwritten  reply.  The 
Silver  Box.  P.O.  Box  17565,  3100  Dixie 
Road,  Mississauga  Ontario,  L4Y  4J2. 

CAMPUS  NOTES: 

U  of  Ts  lecture  note  service.  Missed  a 
class?  Want  that  competitive  edge?  We 
provide  notes  taken  by  many  of  the  top 
students.  Call  340-7320  now  before 

everybody  else  does! 


TUTORING 


MATH TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)322-5890. 

ESSAY TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  TTiesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 

TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.  Ed.  789-0208. 


ESSAY  EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  organize 
and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus  area. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  292-7998  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  public  speaking  for  University 
students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  the  power  of  yourvoice. 
For  information  and  a  free  brochure  call 
416-783-6717.  Now  registering  for  January 
classes. 


MASTERING  THE  LSATI 

Why  practice  questions  when  you  can 
masterthe  principles?  Your  best  and  most 
comprehensive  option  for  LSAT  training 
begins  on  October  29.  (416)410-7737. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor,  28 
years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
sotutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


LSAT -MCAT- GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Simulated  exam.  Free  repeat 
policy.  Seminar  fee  $195.  For  more 
information  call  OXFORD  SEMINARS  1- 
800-269-6719. 


NOW  REALLY 

If  I  had  a  PhD,  would  I  be  editing 
undergraduate  papers?  Experienced, 
competent  editor  (B.A.  Honours.)  will 
proofread  you  wori<  to  perfection.  Fees 
negotiable.  References.  (416)  972-0540. 

WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
cumcula  vitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  • 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  $1.25/page.  Resumes/Cover 
Letters  -  free  faxing.  Desktop  Publishing. 
Laser  Quality.  Rupert:  604-8333  (Call  8 
a.m. -9  p.m.). 


THE  COUCH 


By  Caria  Prada 


Y(?UI?  BEfkJfft'l-THEy'HATe 
YOK  BKfttwe  you  MflKeTri5 

ReST  Of  U>OHfiHKiND  LOOK 
lIKK  B  gUNOH  OF  Biefl/^/teS?' 

BlMBoSM 


TO    BRE^K    INTO   THf    HowSg^  , 


^  


EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 

Word  processing,  editing  (grammar  &  spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  ftoor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Papa/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


IT  doesn't  bite. 

you  were  expecting  soi 
ild  dog  beastie  brew  —  ti  i 
Sorry.   It's  just  good  beer. 


Thumbs  down  for  York  subway 


Cult-Like  Followers  Of  Noam  Chomsky  Since  1880 


Thursday,  October  27,  1994 


Noam,  sweet  Noam.  (See  story  page  2.)        (Andrew MaieA/S) 


Students  ask  OPIRG  for  tlieir  levy  back 

York  students  call 
U  of  T  booklet  racist 


Volume  115,  Number  17 


Cuts  may  be  okay: 
student  group 

A  provincial  student  lobby  group  says 
it  is  no  longer  completely  opposed  to 
proposed  cuts  to  federal  university 
funding. 

The  Ontario  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Alliance  says  it  has  moderated 
its  position,  after  members  met  with 
federal  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment minister  Lloyd  Axworthy  this 
week  in  Ottawa. 

Attending  the  meeting  with 
Axworthy  were  OUSA  president 
Michael  Bums  and  policy  advisor 
Rick  Martin. 

"I  would  say  we've  adopted  a  more 
moderate  position,"  Martin  said. 

The  alliance,  along  with  most  other 


SHORTS 


student  groups  in  Canada,  originally 
condemned  Axworthy's  announce- 
ment that  over  $2  billion — around 
$2,000  per  student — in  federal  sup- 
port for  post-secondary  education 
would  be  cut  over  the  next  few  years. 

But  Martin  said  Axworthy  had  re- 
assured the  group  that  the  cuts  were 
not  as  bad  as  they  originally  ap- 
peared to  be. 

"The  initial  reports  on  tuition  in- 
creases exaggerated  even  the  worst 
case  scenario,"  said  Martin. 

Martin  said  the  group  was  still 
skeptical  about  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  trying  to  do,  but  said  it 
would  take  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

Martin  said  he  was  pleased  that 
Axworthy's  proposals  would  mean 
more  funding  for  an  improved  stu- 
dent loan  system,  one  that  includes 
an  income-contingent  loan  repayment 
provision. 

Income-contingent  repayment, 
which  OUSA  has  long  supported, 
would  see  students  pay  their  student 
loans  back  through  taxes  after  gradu- 
ation. Some  students  with  low  in- 
comes would  get  their  loans  written 
off. 

"Improved  student  aid  is  a  good 
idea.  Taking  some  of  the  money  for 
that  would  in  fact  be  a  good  plan." 

Staff 

Thief  gets  10 
months 

A  Toronto  man  is  serving  a  term  in 
prison  after  pleading  guilty  to  two 
thefts  at  U  of  T  last  summer. 

Dino  Robert  DeSantis,  30,  admit- 
ted breaking  into  two  U  of  T  build- 
ings in  June.  He  is  now  serving  a  10- 
month  sentence  for  those  and  other 
offences. 

On  June  22,  DeSantis  broke  into 
the  McDonald-Mowat  House  on  St. 
George  Street,  removing  a  computer 
and  some  cash,  and  causing  consid- 
erable damage. 

Two  days  later,  he  broke  into  the 
basement  of  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
residence  on  St.  George,  and  made 
off  with  an  expensive  mountain  bike 
and  radio  equipment. 

Metro  Police  matched  fingerprints 
left  at  the  scene  to  DeSantis'.  He  was 
arrested  shortly  after,  and  confessed 
to  the  two  U  of  T  break-ins,  in  addi- 
tion to  five  break-ins  off  campus. 

DeSantis  was  sentenced  to  seven 
10-monlh  concurrent  sentences  last 
August. 

None  of  the  stolen  items  were  re- 
covered by  police. 

Staff 


BY  Aaron  Chan 

Metro  Council  has  decided  that  it  can- 
not afford  to  build  the  York  University 
Spadina  subway  extension. 

The  council  decided  aganist  funding 
Metro's  portion  of  the  $500  million 
extension. 

The  proposed  subway  would  have 
extended  the  Spadina  line  to  the  cam- 
pus at  Keele  and  Steeles  streets. 

Also  defeated  was  a  similar  motion 
regarding  the  Scarborough  RT  exten- 
sion. 

York  University  students  and  admin- 
istrators, along  with  local  residents, 
greeted  the  negative  vote  with  anger. 

York  University  was  willing  to  do- 
nate $15  million  for  the  extension. 

Frank  Cappadocia,  acting  vice-presi- 
dent of  external  affairs  for  the  York 
Federation  of  Students,  summed  up  his 


feelings  in  two  words. 

"It  sucks,"  he  said. 

Cappadocia  said  transportation  to  and 
from  York  is  a  huge  problem  for  stu- 
dents. 

"We  have  the  worse  mess  in  getting 
students  to  our  university  in  Toronto. 
We  are  left  with  a  busing  system  that  is 
totally  inadequate.  In  a  modem  world, 
we  need  modem  transportation,"  he 
said. 

Cappadocia  criticized  what  he  saw  as 
Metro  Council's  lack  of  foresight  in 
voting  down  the  subway  line. 

"They  step  on  us  [students],  and  we 
continue  to  get  stepped  on,"  he  said. 

Dave  Cooke,  education  minister  for 
Ontario,  wrote  to  Metro  Council  to  en- 
dorse the  subway. 

He  said  that  with  over  38,000  students 
attending  York,  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion should  not  depend  on  whether  or 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  anti-discrimination  campaign. 
Making  the  Links,  has  caused  an  uproar 
at  York  University. 

The  campaign's  information  book- 
let, 77!^  Essential  Guide  to  Student  Ac- 
tion for  Social  Change,  which  has  been 
distributed  on  York's  campus  by  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
defines  Zionism — support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Jewish  state  of  Is- 
rael— as  a  form  of  racism. 

York's  Jewish  Student  Federation, 
along  with  TAGAR,  a  university  group 
affiliated  with  the  Likud,  an  Israeli  po- 
litical party,  has  started  its  own  cam- 
paign to  get  students  at  York  to  ask  the 
OPIRG  branch  at  York  for  their  student 
levy  back. 

Pearl  Gropper,  the  recently  appointed 
director  of  the  federation,  said  the  defi- 
nition of  Zionism  was  offensive. 

"Zionism  isn't  a  form  of  racism,  it's 
a  form  of  nationalism,"  said  Gropper. 

The  federation,  in  conjunction  with 
TAGAR,  has  distributed  a  flyer  to  York 
students,  requesting  that  they  confront 
OPIRG- York  and  ask  them  for  their  $3 


not  you  have  a  car. 

Metro  councillor  Maria  Augimeri,  a 
Metro  councillor  from  North  York, 
voted  in  favour  of  the  subway.  She  felt 
betrayed  by  the  council. 

"I  feel  it  was  a  betrayal  of  the  work- 
ing class  families  that  had  worked  so 
hard  to  lobby  for  this  subway  exten- 
sion," said  Augimeri. 

"I  think  it  was  a  political  reason  that 
the  majority  of  Metro  voted  the  way 
they  did.  The  election  is  just  a  few 
weeks  away  and  voting  for  a  property 
tax  hike  [which  would  fund  the  exten- 
sion] would  be  political,"  she  said. 

Olivia  Chow,  who  represents  the  ward 
containing  U  of  T's  downtown  campus, 
was  among  those  voting  against.  Rod 
Lohin,  Chow's  executive  assistant,  of- 
fered several  reasons  for  the  demise  of 
the  motion. 

Please  see  "No,"  page  2 


levy  back. 

"We  did  it  for  consciousness  raising. 
It  [the  booklet]  was  very  anti-Jewish. 
Students  should  have  a  right  to  know 
what  OPIRG' s  writing,"  said  Gropper. 
"[It's  a]  question  of  making  people 
aware  of  what's  going  on  in  the  commu- 
nity." 

Students  should  find  out  exactly 
where  their  money  is  going,  says 
Gropper. 

"If  all  the  3,000  Jews  [at  York]  were 
to  ask  for  their  $3  back,  that  would 
amount  to  $9,000.  We've  had  a  lot  of 
students  complaining  about  it,"  she  said. 

Siew  Chin  Chio,  co-ordinalor  of 
OPIRG- York,  said  she  feels  badly  over 
the  distribution  of  the  booklet. 

"We  apologize  for  the  fact  that  there 
were  general  remarks  made  linking  Zi- 
onism to  racism.  OPIRG- York  has  no 
stand  on  the  issue  at  the  moment,"  said 
Chio. 

For  OPIRG-York,  which  is  new  to 
the  campus  this  year,  this  is  the  first 
major  issue  that  they  have  had  to  deal 
with. 

The  group  had  no  idea  of  the  prob- 
lems the  Making  the  Links  campaign 
was  having  at  U  of  T,  says  Chio. 

"Our  mistake  is  that  we  went  to  U  of 
T  for  publications  and  they  gave  us  all 
these  books  and  Making  the  Links  was 
one  of  them,"  said  Chio.  "We  didn't 
know  [some]  Jewish  students  pulled 
out  at  U  of  T.  We  were  just  distributing 
them  blindly." 

But  Gropper  says  that's  still  no  ex- 
cuse from  OPIRG-York. 

"The  book  was  published  by  U  of  T, 
but  by  distributing  it,  they  endorsed  it," 
said  Gropper. 

So  far,  Chio  said  that  only  30  to  35 
students  have  come  asking  for  their 
levy  back. 

All  the  branches  of  OPIRG  are  au- 
tonomous from  one  another,  said  Andrea 
Calver,  co-ordinator  of  U  of  T's  OPIRG. 

"We  feel  badly  for  OPIRG-York,  that 
they've  been  trapped  in  something  they 
are  not  a  part  of  and  had  no  decision- 
making power  in,"  said  Calver. 

While  no  part  of  the  U  of  T  campaign 
is  taking  place  at  York,  part  of  the 
reason  why  this  has  been  an  issue  at 
York  is  because  of  its  close  proximity 
to  the  U  of  T  campus,  said  Calver. 


Between  75  to  100  low-level  military  test  flights  dally 

Rallying  for  the  rights  of  the  innu 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  International  Campaign  for  the  Innu  and  the  Earth  was  on  campus  yesterday. 

The  group  was  attempting  to  dmm  up  U  of  T  student  support  for  haJting  low- 
level  military  flight  training  over  Labrador  and  Quebec. 

There  are  nearly  12,000  Innu  living  in  Nitassinan,  the  northern  Labrador- 
Quebec  area.  The  Innu  have  been  living  in  the  area  for  over  10,000  years.  A 
nomadic  people,  the  Innu  are  aboriginal,  but  they  are  not  covered  by  the  federal 
govemment's  Indian  Act. 

The  campaign  is  a  coalition  of  150  groups  from  around  the  world  who  are 
sympathetic  to  the  Innu's  cause.  Following  the  lead  of  Innu  elders,  they  hope  to 
stop  the  Canadian  government  from  allowing  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
members  to  fly  over  Newfoundland  and  north-eastern  Quebec. 

'The  flight  tests  are  the  worst  thing  that's  happening  to  the  Innu,"  said  Robert 
Hunter,  of  the  campaign.  "This  is  the  worst  federal  policy  happening  domestically 
at  this  time." 


Supersonic  fighter  jets  fly  as  low  as  30  metres  above  the  earth,  disrupting  the 
environment  and  the  Innu's  hunting,  said  Hunter.  The  tests  occur  75  to  100  times 
a  day  from  April  to  the  end  of  October. 

"There  is  a  sonic  boom  of  up  to  85  decibels,  which  is  twice  as  loud  as  a 
jackhammer  beside  you,"  said  Hunter.  "The  noise  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cause 
physical  damage.  It  knocks  you  over,  it's  terrifying." 

According  to  Hunter,  the  environmental  damage  caused  by  the  flights  is 
destroying  the  area. 

"One  herd  of  caribou  in  the  region  has  diminished  by  nearly  50  per  cent  since 
the  flight  testing  began  in  the  early  1980s.  This  is  not  merely  a  human  issue.  The 
caribous'  body  weight  is  decreasing  and  the  caribou  are  traveling  five  times  as  far 
in  order  to  find  food,"  said  Hunter. 

The  Innu  spend  6-8  months  out  of  a  year  following  the  caribou  around.  They  are 
one  of  the  last  hunting  and  gathering  groups  left  on  the  continent. 

Other  environmental  problems  the  campaign  associates  with  the  test  flights  are 
oil  slicks  in  the  ocean,  fish  dying  mysteriously,  and  the  burning  off  of  tree  tops. 
Please  see  "Innu,"  page  3 
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MIT  prof  disses  American  foreign  policy  and  recent  Israeli  peace  agreements 

Chomsky  speaks  at  university 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
AND  Brenda  Goldstein 

Noam  Chomsky,  noted  linguist 
and  controversial  critic  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  the  mass 
media,  spoke  at  two  sold-out 
lectures  at  U  of  T  earlier  this 
week. 

Monday's  talk,  the  annual 
John  and  Lois  Dove  Memorial 
lecture,  addressed  democracy 
and  markets  in  the  new  world 
order. 

Chomsky  said  the  United 
States  undermines  democracy 
and  free  markets  in  the  name  of 
maintaining  the  power  of 
wealthy  American  economic  in- 
terests and  multinational  corpo- 
rations. 

Democracy  only  exists  in  a 
structure  that  does  not  challenge 
the  elite's  power  to  run  affairs, 
said  Chomsky. 

"Democracy  is  a  fine  thing  as 
long  as  it  has  a  top-down  struc- 
ture, as  long  as  policy  is  isolated 
from  politics,  and  planners  are 
able  to  operate  in  technocratic 
isolation  (in  their]  current  attack 
on  human  rights  and  markets. 

"We're  observing  that  in  Haiti 
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right  now  if  we  open  our  eyes," 
he  said. 

Chomsky  said  the  actual  be- 
haviour of  the  United  Sutes  is 
contrary  to  their  reputation  as  an 
upholder  of  world  justice  and 
freedom.  One  such  example  is 
U.S.  aid  to  Columbia. 

"[There  is  a]  close  correlation 
between  U.S.  aid  and  torture. 
Today,  according  to  human 
rights  groups,  the  leader  in  the 
competition  is  Columbia  and  it 
is  the  leading  recipient  [in  Latin 
America]  of  U.S.  aid." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  elites 
of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  are  undermining  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights,  said 
Chomsky,  they  also  undermine 
the  very  free  u^de  they  extol. 

Chomsky  says  the  cry  of  big 
business  to  get  government  off 
their  backs  is  a  facade.  Big  busi- 


In  addition  to  his  two  lectures 
this  week,  linguist  and  social 
critic  Noam  Chomsky  took 
time  to  meet  a  group  of  student 
activists  Tuesday  afternoon. 

"If  people  get  active  and  try 
hard  enough,  you  can  change 
things.  These  are  institutions, 
not  physical  laws,"  said 
Chomsky. 

The  discussion  group  was 
bosted  by  the  U  of  T  Student 
Christian  Movement  It  gave  a 
group  of  50  student  activists 
from  U  of  T  and  other  uni%'er- 
sities  a  chance  to  ask  CJiomsfcy 
questions  and  discuss  social 
justice  issues. 

John  Ihnat»  of  the  McGill 
University  cbq«er  of  the  SCM. 
says  the  forum  had  a  specific 
purpose. 

"It  has  a  very  hands  on  prac- 
tical goal-to  increase  our  ef- 
fectiv«iess  as  activists,"  said 
Stoat. 

Qiomsky  says  that  be  often 
takes  part  in  discassions  with 
community  and  student  activ- 
ists. 

"I  do  it  all  the  time.  It's  the 
main  thing  I  do  in  fact,"  said 
Chomsky.  'The  point  of  talk- 
ing with  people  is  to  try  to 
make  the  world  better." 


ness  receives  massive  subsidies 
from  the  government,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  to  ensure 
the  greatest  profit,  he  said. 

Chomsky  gave  an  example  on 
how  the  government  used  tax 
dollars  to  subsidize  big  business 
is  the  process  of  automation. 

Automation  would  have  cost 
too  much  for  big  business  to 
develop  on  its  own,  said 
Chomsky. 

The  way  automation  was  de- 
veloped had  less  to  do  with  effi- 
ciency than  with  creating  a  power 
structure  that  favoured  manage- 
ment over  workers,  he  said. 

"Automation. ..couldn't  be  de- 
veloped in  the  market.  It  is  based 
on  state  subsidies.  The  form  of 
automation  was  driven  by  power. 
It  was  designed  to  deskill  work- 
ers. [The  changes  do]  not  have  to 
do  with  efficiency,  they  had  to 


At  the  forum,  Chomsky  an- 
swered questions  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  including  gun 
control,  the  United  Nations, 
the  environment,  tabloid  me- 
dia, and  biotechnology. 

It  is  within  the  activists'  | 
power  to  change  society,  says 
Chomsky.  What  allows  oppres- 
sion to  exist  is  an  acceptance 
of  the  power  structure  by  tfa<Ke 
who  are  donrinajcd  by  it.  he 
said. 

"Th«e's  nothing  holding  up 
corporate  power  other  than 
opinion.  If  pcc^Ie  don't  accept 
ibese  power  structures,  they 
can  wllapsc  quite  quickly.  Just 
look  at  Eastern  Europe,"  he 
said. 

After  the  talk,  student  activ- 
ists said  that  they  found  the 
talk  both  irtformative  and  mo- 
tivating. 

"I  feel  that  students  will 
come  away  with  an  increased 
understanding  of  the  way  the 
world  works  and  where  the 
real  centres  of  power  are.  And 
an  increased  commitment  to 
get  their  hands  dirty  and  start 
doing  something  to  change 
those  centres  of  power,"  said 
Dinat. 

David  Alan  Barry 


do  with  control." 

The  end  result  of  this  system 
is  a  highly  unequal  society,  based 
on  public  cost,  private  gain,  he 
said. 

"In  1985,  the  U.S.  has  the 
highest  wages  in  the  world.  But, 
real  wages  have  stagnated  or 
declined  since  their  peak  in  the 
1960s.  Meanwhile  profits  were 
rising  to  new  heights.  This  year's 
Fortune  500  reported  dazzling 
profits,  although  wages  were 
stagnant.  Work  hours  are  increas- 
ing: the  40-hour  week  is  all  but 
forgotten. 

"The  health  of  the  economy  is 
divorced  from  the  condition  of 
people." 

The  second  lecture,  on  Tues- 
day, presented  before  1 ,600  peo- 
ple at  a  full  Convocation  Hall, 
explored  prospects  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 


BY  Sara  Justine 
Wilson 

A  key  old-growth  forest  in  On- 
tario must  be  saved  from 
roadbuilders  and  loggers  in  or- 
der to  avoid  environmental  dev- 
astation, says  Tim  Gray,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Wildlands 
League,  who  spoke  at  U  of  T  last 
week. 

The  Algoma  highlands  are 
located  100  km  north  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  According  to  Gray,  a 
survey  of  Ontario  forest  stands 
identifies  this  area  as  one  of  the 
key  old  growth  forest  in  Ontario. 

"[It  has]  the  highest  canopy 
heights,  highest  stand  density, 
highest  circumferences,  and  the 
highest  species  diversity  in  the 
province,"  he  said. 

The  league  is  committed  to 
saving  the  highlands  from  road- 
building  and  logging  which,  as 
Gray  says,  threatens  the  area. 

Gray  is  a  member  of  the  advi- 
sory committee  for  the  Faculty 
of  Foresuy  at  U  of  T. 

The  immediate  threat  to  the 
area  is  road-building,  said  Gray. 
Roads,  while  allowing  access  for 
humans,  are  barriers  to  wildUfe 
that  greatly  change  their  behav- 
iour. 

They  also  pave  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  logging  in  the 
area. 

"With  the  roads  comes  log- 
ging. That's  why  they're  build- 
ing them,"  said  Gray. 

The  league  wants  to  see 
Algoma  become  a  protected  area 
that  excludes  logging,  mining, 
road  building,  and  hydroelectric 
development. 

"In  Algoma  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  protect  a  representa- 
tive landscape  rather  than  a  frag- 
mented island." 

Gray  says  that  because  log- 
ging companies  have  yet  to  make 
substantial  inroads  into  the  area 
there  is  a  good  chance  the  area 
may  be  saveable. 

"In  Temagami,  there  was  a 
small  amount  of  forest  left  and 
the  local  mill  was  completely 
dependent  on  that  wood  supply, 
whereas  in  Algoma  an  economic 
analysis  has  shown  that  all  the 
mills  in  the  locality  get  between 
0.5  to  3  per  cent  of  their  supply 
from  the  highlands.  Therefore, 
the  opportunity  to  protect  this 
area  is  highly  feasible." 

Gray  says  he  does  not  want  to 
see  Algoma  suffer  the  same  fate 
as  many  of  Ontario's  other  for- 


He  said  the  peace  agreement 
signed  last  year  in  Norway  makes 
token  concessions  to  the  Pales- 
tinians, but  in  effect  established 
a  form  of  apartheid  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  present  agreement  does 
not  include  the  theoretical  right 
of  return  or  compensation  for 
Palestinian  refugees,  he  said. 

He  quoted  an  article  in  the 
Israeli  newspaper  Ha'aretz 
which  said,  "It's  an  error  to  com- 
pare the  current  arrangements 
with  the  end  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  Rather,  the  present  ac- 
cord should  be  compared  to  the 
institution  of  apartheid." 

Chomsky  said  the  poor  treat- 
ment of  the  Palestinians  arises 
from  how  they  fit  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  power  structure,  which 
the  United  States  dominates. 

He  said  certain  countries  in 


ests. 

There  has  been  a  massive  re- 
moval of  forest  cover  and  a  sub- 
sequent lackof  regeneration,  said 
Gray. 

"When  boreal  forest  is  clear- 
cut,  it  doesn't  grow  back  with 
the  same  species.  This  changes 
the  habitat,  the  ecological  integ- 
rity, and  the  economic  viability 
of  the  area." 

Ninety  per  cent  of  logging  in 
Ontario  is  still  done  using  clear- 
cut  methods,  and  there  is  no  leg- 
islation in  Ontario  that  requires 
a  sustainable  harvest  or  guaran- 
tees that  the  amount  of  trees  cut 
will  be  regrown. 

As  a  result  of  these  forestry 
practices,  the  forestry  industry 
itself  is  suffering,  says  Gray. 

"All  across  Ontario  there  is  a 
wood  supply  crisis,  loss  of  jobs. 


the  region,  such  as  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  serve  as  guardians 
of  U.S.  interests  in  the  region. 
These  "regional  cops"  have 
rights  as  long  as  they  serve  U.S. 
interests.  But  other  groups  in  the 
area  are  ueated  much  differently. 

'The  people  in  the  slums  of 
Cairo  or  Lebanon  have  no  rights. 
As  for  the  Palestinians,  they  have 
no  rights  and  no  power.. .They're 
basically  left  to  rot  or  provide  a 
pool  of  cheap  labour,"  said 
Chomsky. 

Chomsky  said  there  is  no  real 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 
Rather,  whatever  the  United 
Slates  says,  goes. 

'The  term  peace  process  is  an 
Orwellism.  It  just  means  what- 
ever the  U.S.  is  doing,"  he  said. 

with  files  from  David 
Chokroun 


mill  closures  and  extreme  eco- 
logical changes.  In  Canada  we're 
losing  1  square  kilometer  of  wil- 
derness per  hour." 

The  Wildlands  League  is  a 
chapter  of  the  Canadian  Parks 
and  Wilderness  Society. 

The  league  has  been  involved 
with  the  Endangered  Spaces 
campaign.  The  campaign  was 
established  in  1989  to  create  a 
network  of  protected  areas  rep- 
resentative of  Canada's  ecologi- 
cal zones. 

Gray  says  that  almost  all  of 
Canada's  provinces  have  en- 
dorsed this  campaign,  but  he  does 
not  put  much  credence  in  their 
words. 

'They  say  they're  going  to  do 
it,  but  it's  one  thing  to  get  poli- 
ticians to  say  something,  and 
another  for  them  to  do  it." 
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No  money  for  subway 

Continued  from  page  1 

Although  Chow  agreed  with  the  subway  extension  in  principle, 
she  also  felt  that  at  present  there  was  insufficient  funding  to  build  the 
extension  while  avoiding  cutbacks  in  other  areas,  Lohin  said. 

As  well,  some  council  members  saw  two  other  lines  that  have  been 
approved  as  higher  priorities.  The  Sheppard  East  and  Eglinton  West 
subways  were  seen  as  more  important,  Lohin  said,  and  councillors 
were  sensitive  about  raising  local  property  taxes  just  before  an 
election. 

The  Scarborough  and  York  extension  lines  would  cost  taxpayers 
$50  million  a  year  in  increased  property  taxes,  Metro  says. 

However,  according  to  Jeff  Keay,  conrununications  manager  for 
the  TTC  Rapid  Transit  Expansion  Program,  a  $7  increase  per 
resident  is  enough  to  pay  for  all  four  lines,  and  translates  to  about 
one-quarter  of  one-per  cent  on  the  average  property  tax  bill. 

Keay  said  that  Metro  Council  had  already  approved  an  overall  tax 
increase  of  about  one-eighth  of  one-percent  to  fiiind  the  Sheppard  and 
Eglinton  subways. 

Keay  said  that  the  TTC  has  long  demonstrated  a  need  for  all  four 
lines,  but  acknowledged  that  the  council  has  authority  over  the 
Conraiission. 

An  environmental  assessment  done  for  the  TTC  projects  ridership 
of  10  million  rides  per  year  on  the  York  extension,  making  the  line 
profitable  within  a  few  years.  The  assessment  also  predicts  the 
creation  of  over  10,(X)0  jobs. 

Neither  Augimeri  nor  Cappodocia  see  this  negative  vote  as  the 
end  of  the  line  for  the  York  University  Spadina  subway  extension. 

Augimeri  has  already  called  on  the  province,  which  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  helping  pay  for  all  four  lines,  to  demand  Metro  build  the 
York  extension. 

"I've  asked  the  province  to  step  in  and  jnoderate  Metro  to  build 
the  line.  The  Premier  [Bob  Rae]  and  the  MPP  for  the  area  has  given 
commitments  to  the  community  that  the  line  will  be  built.  I  can't  see 
them  backing  down  now.  They're  the  most  senior  partners,"  said 
Augimeri. 

Cappadocia  has  invited  students  everywhere  to  vote  against 
councillors  who  defeated  the  motion.  He  has  also  talked  with  the 
Metropolitan  Universities  and  Colleges  Caucus,  which  represents 
Toronto's  post-secondary  student  population,  regarding  possible 
actions. 

MUCC  says  they're  concentraiting  more  on  getting  reduced  TTC 
fares  for  students  rather  than  subway  lines. 


■"sSS^"    Cleai-cutting  a  problem 
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Rowlands  on  abolishing  Metro  Council,  crime  and  da  chief  of  police 

City  mayor  runs  for  second  term 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

June  Rowlands,  the  current 
mayor  of  Toronto,  now  seeking 
a  second  term  of  office,  says 
students  shouldn't  ask  her  what 
she  can  do  for  them. 

"I  don't  think  in  terms  on  what 
I  can  do  for  certain  groups  of 
people,  but  what's  the  best  for 
the  city  of  Toronto.  As  that  is 
what's  best  for  students,"  said 
Rowlands. 

Reducing  taxes  and  bringing 
business  back  to  the  city, 
Rowlands  says,  will  translate  into 
jobs  for  students. 

Nor  is  supporting  a  cheaper 
transit  fare  for  post-secondary 
students  an  option  for  Rowlands. 

"The  majority  of  people  that 
use  the  TTC  are  lower  income 
earners,  mostly  females  and  they 
would  have  to  contribute  more 
to  cover  [reduced]  fares,"  said 
Rowlands. 

Instead,  Rowlands  says  she 
favours  revamping  the  TTC  serv- 
ice to  a  zone-fare  system,  where 
riders  pay  more  if  they  travel 
farther  distances. 

Rowlands  said  the  reason  why 


she's  running  for  mayor  again  is 
because  she  hasn't  finished  the 
job  she  set  out  to  do. 

That  job,  according  to 
Rowlands,  is  to  get  this  city 
turned  around  and  return  it  to  the 
business  and  financial  centre  it 
once  was. 

"It's  neces- 
sary for  the  city 
of  Toronto  to 
change  its  atti- 
tude and  become 
a  competitive 
city  and  market- 
place. [Before] 
business  simply 
came  here,  but 
that's  all 
changed  as  we 
moved  into  the 
international  market  place,"  said 
Rowlands. 

"The  recession  hit,  free  trade 
came  into  effect.  As  assessment 
bases  fell  and  revenues  de- 
creased, everyone  began  to  un- 
derstand that  to  supply  some 
level  of  service  without  cutting 
costs,  we  have  to  attract  busi- 
ness," 

Getting  rid  of  Metro  Council 
is  a  big  item  on  Rowland's  hit 


list.  She  says  the  Council,  which 
costs  taxpayers  $3.6  billion  a 
year  to  run,  is  an  unnecessary 
tier  of  government. 

"Most  of  the  functions  carried 
out  by  them  can  be  done  more 
efficiently  by  local  governments. 
We  don't  need  two  levels  of 
governments 
looking  after 
roads  or  senior 
citizen  hous- 
ing. The 
budget  func- 
tion Metro  pro- 
vides, for  ex- 
ample, the  po- 
lice depart- 
ment and  the 
TTC,  could  be 
much  better 
done  by  the 
executive  of 
the  six  municipalities,"  she  said. 

The  council,  which  is  the  sixth 
largest  government  in  Canada, 
has  no  accountability,  says 
Rowlands. 

"It  doesn't  have  a  legislative 
process,  there's  no  accountabil- 
ity. The  structure  of  municipal 
government  was  never  set  up  to 
deal  with  the  levels  that  Metro 


Council  sets  Ubyssey  free 

Paper  to  be  given 
independent  status 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

Following  the  resignation  of  two  council-appointed 
editors,  the  University  of  British  Columbia's  stu- 
dent government  has  decided  to  allow  the  imiver- 
sity's  newspaper,  the  Ubyssey,  to  incorporate. 

The  paper  ceased  publication  in  April  when  the 
Alma  Mater  Society,  the  university's  student  coun- 
cil, got  rid  of  the  elected  staff,  citing  exclusionary 
electoral  practices  and  poor  journalism. 

According  to  Janice  Boyle,  the  society's  vice- 
president,  after  the  successive  resignations,  the 
council  was  left  with  little  choice.  So  they  set  up 
a  committee  to  discuss  possible  options. 

"We  all  agreed  that  the  long-term  goal  was  to 
have  an  independent  paper,"  she  said.  "As  long  as 
we  control  the  paper  we  feel  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility for  it.  If  it's  an  independent  paper,  frankly, 
we  don't  care." 

Taivo  Evard,  one  of  the  eight  editors  ousted  in 
April,  said  that  while  he  applauds  the  council's 
decision  to  give  the  Ubyssey  its  independence,  he 
is  not  pleased  with  the  financial  situation  such  a 
move  will  leave  the  publication  in. 

"They  seem  to  want  to  give  it  independence  but 
they  don't  want  to  give  it  any  money,"  he  said. 

Evard  said  without  council  funding  the  paper 
will  not  be  able  to  publish,  especially  since  the 
April  shut-down  has  frightened  away  many  adver- 
tisers. 

The  solution,  said  Boyle,  is  to  hold  a  referen- 
dum. If  passed,  it  could  give  the  paper  a  student- 
levy  of  $2  per  full-time  student.  The  resulting 
amount,  approximately  $60,000,  would  total  more 
than  the  society  usually  annually  budgets  for  the 
paper. 

But  Michael  Hughes,  a  UBC  governor  and  an 
AMS  representative,  said  that  he  doubts  voter 
tum-out  for  a  referendum  will  equal  the  1 0  per  cent 
necessary  for  passing  of  the  motion. 

"I  think  a  yes  vote  will  be  no  problem,"  he  said. 
"Getting  quorum  will.  I  would  like  to  see  the  AMS 
executive  thrown  out  in  [the  January  elections] 
and  a  council  put  in  that  are  conunitted  to  funding 
an  independent  student  paper." 

The  society  plans  to  ensure  a  good  turnout  by 
holding  the  referendum  during  January's  student 
council  elections. 

"We'll  help  them  get  the  student  levy,"  she  said. 
"Even  if  it  doesn't  work,  we  have  other  ideas.  They 
will  get  their  funding." 

Evard  says  he  and  the  other  former  editors 
would  be  interested  in  returning  to  the  paper  only 
if  it  achieved  complete  independence  from  the 


society. 

Following  their  removal,  the  eight  editors 
launched  a  wrongful  dismissal  suit  against  the 
AMS  for  $10,000  each. 

While  one  of  the  eight  has  dropped  from  the 
suit,  the  remaining  seven  plan  to  continue  the  suit 
regardless  of  the  referendum's  outcome.  Evard 
said  the  case  is  expected  to  be  heard  by  the  end  of 
March. 

Innu  won't  talk 
to  government 

Continued  from  page  1 

The  campaign  says  that  the  federal  government 
is  allowing  the  test  flights  to  occur  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  obligation  to  its  allies  in  NATO,  so  that 
Canada  can  skip  sending  troops  to  Europe  for 
military  exercises. 

"The  kind  of  testing  which  started  originally 
under  the  rationale  that  the  terrain  matches  the  one 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  training  is  now 
obsolete,"  said  Hunter. 

The  federal  government  did  try  to  hold  hearings 
in  Nitassinan,  but  the  Innu  refused  to  take  part, 
says  Kari  Reynolds,  a  representative  of  the  Peace 
Brigade  International.  Reynolds  had  just  returned 
from  the  Davis  Inlet  region  of  Nitassinan. 

'The  federal  Environmental  Assessment  Re- 
view Office  was  supposed  to  assess  the  low-level 
flying  but  the  Innu  felt  it  was  just  a  way  to  get  them 
to  continue  the  flying,"  said  Reynolds. 

The  Innu  feel  the  Crown  Attorney  is  being 
disrespectful  by  asking  the  review  office  to  look 
into  the  affair,  says  Hunter,  considering  the  people 
have  never  signed  any  treaty  surrendering  their 
rights  to  their  land. 
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has  become,"  she  said. 

If  Metro  Council  was  dis- 
solved, it  would  force  the  pro- 
vincial government  to  deal  with 
Toronto's  problems,  says 
Rowlands. 

Rowlands  says  she  has  worked 
hard  on  making  Toronto's  cities 
safe  through  lobbying  on  gun 
control,  keeping  violent  prison- 
ers in  prisons  and  by  advocating 
strict  changes  to  the  Canadian 
Criminal  Code. 

"I  have  been  assured  that 
amendments  to  the  Criminal 
Code  should  be  done  by  the  end 
of  the  year,"  said  Rowlands. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  crime, 
more  officers  should  be  put  back 
on  the  streets,  according  to 
Rowlands. 

"We're  down  600  officers. 
Metro  government  made  drastic 
cuts  in  the  last  budget  and  since 
that  there  have  been  many  resig- 
nations. Police  morale  is  low," 
she  said. 

On  Oct.  11,  Rowlands  pub- 
licly endorsed  her  support  for 
Metro  police  chief  William 
McCormack's  refusal  to  retire. 
She  said  the  province,  through 
the  Metro  Police  Services  Board, 
should  not  control  the  city's  po- 
lice. 

'The  PSB  cannot  fire  a  chief. 
For  just  cause  or  incompetence 
[they  can.]  But  not  because  some- 
body doesn't  like  him.  We  need 
our  police  to  be  independent. 
The  PSB's  job  is  to  hire  the 
chief,  demand  accountability  and 
to  set  parameters,  not  to  control 
the  day-to-day  directions  of  the 
force,"  she  said. 

The  public  doesn't  understand 


June  Rowlands. 

that  police  officers  are  employ- 
ees of  the  people,  she  said. 

'They're  not  employees  in  the 
moral  sense.  It's  the  same  with 
the  chief.  People  don't  under- 
stand that  this  is  what  ensures 
our  freedom  at  the  very  basic 
level.  I'm  pleased  he 
[McCormack]  did  it,"  she  said. 

Rowlands  says  other  candi- 
dates who  call  her  an  'absentee 
mayor'  do  not  know  what  they're 
talking  about. 

"I  accepted  the  budget  chief 
job,  council  asked  me  to  do  that 
unanimously.  I  lead  the  council 
to  a  zero  per  cent  tax  increase 
last  year  and  a  decrease  of  0.5 
per  cent  this  year.  I  also  led  the 
fight  on  the  Market  Value  As- 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 
sessment  plan  for  the  city,"  said 
Rowlands. 

Rowlands  says  she  is  not  an 
absentee  mayor,  as  she  has  only 
missed  ten  Metro  Coimcil  meet- 
ings out  of  67  since  1992,  miss- 
ing those  because  she  was  mostly 
on  official  business. 

Rowlands  criticized  the  ad 
campaign  of  Gerry  Meinzer, 
another  mayoral  candidate, 
which  stated  she  was  frequently 
absent. 

"That's  [Meinzer's  ads] 
fraudulent  and  they've  all  been 
warned.  I  dislike  negative  press 
campaigns,  I  always  fight  on 
issues.  These  [tactics]  are  very 
much  like  American-style  poli- 
tics," she  said. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "its  not  like  a  cafeteria.  It  s  more  like  a  prison  with  all 
these  security- types  around.  You  Just feel  like  you  shouldn't  eat "  Puzzled  Paula 
Koop  of  Queen's  University  expresses  the  thoughts  of  university  cafeteria- 
goers  nation-wide.  (p.  6) 

Voting  for  transit 


Still  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  student  angle 
on  local  elections  is?  After  all,  if  you're  going 
to  go  out  of  your  way  to  place  a  ballot,  you  want 
at  least  some  idea  of  what  the  issues  are. 

Actually,  there  are  four  issues  of  particular 
importance  to  U  of  T  students  in  the  elections 
for  Metro  councillors.  Mayors,  too,  since  they 
also  have  a  vote  at  Metro.  (Don't  worry  about 
city  councillors:  frankly,  we're  not  siue  what 
they're  good  for.) 

Those  four  issues,  in  no  particular  order, 
would  be:  downtown  property  taxes,  giving 
campus  police  the  same  status  as  Metro  offic- 
ers; bike  lanes;  and  the  TTC. 

We'll  deal  with  the  first  three  later;  but  the 
TTC  issue  requires  more  discussion. 

You  may  have  heard  a  little  about  this  al- 
ready. U  of  T's  main  student  council,  along 
with  other  councils  across  Metro,  is  campaign- 
ing to  get  a  special  deal  for  a  reduced  fare 
metropass,  like  high  school  students  get. 

The  reduced  fare  pass  has  long  been  a  cause 
for  student  politicians,  who  have  never  really 
gotten  anywhere  with  it.  Where  they  used  to 
spend  thousands  on  costly  lobbyists,  now  they '  re 
taking  the  more  direct  route  of  endorsing  any 
candidate  who  says  they'll  think  about  it. 

In  the  end,  the  chance  for  a  U  of  T  metropass 
is  a  small  one.  Even  proponents  like  Metro 
councillor  Olivia  Chow  agree  that  the  TTC, 
perennially  on  the  edge  of  a  price  hike,  is  not 
going  to  reduce  fares  unless  it  sees  a  way  of 
making  more  money,  not  less. 

To  do  that,  of  course,  a  reduced  fare  metropass 
would  have  to  be  proven  to  result  in  more 
students  not  taking  cars,  bikes,  or  feet  to  school. 
That  could  prove  very  difficult  to  estabhsh. 


Really,  the  most  we  can  ask  from  Metro  candi- 
dates is  that  they  promise  to  look  at  the  idea. 

But  there  is  another  transit-related  issue  on 
which  this  year's  Meuo  candidates  can  be 
much  more  definitive:  the  subway  to  York. 

York  University  students,  who  have  been 
coimnuting  for  years  on  the  crowded  old  106 A 
bus,  have  been  lobbying  for  a  subway  line 
leading  to  the  campus.  You  don't  have  to  take 
one  ride  on  the  claustrophobia-inducing  York 
U.  run  (and  we  earnestly  suggest  that  you 
don't)  to  understand  why. 

Despite  the  fact  it  could  take  over  a  decade 
to  build,  these  students  think  it's  a  good  idea,  if 
not  for  them,  then  for  their  successors.  The 
university  administration  thinks  it  would  be 
such  an  improvement  it's  offered  to  donate  the 
land  the  subway  would  run  on.  Even  the  pro- 
vincial government,  which  wants  to  extend  a 
line  past  York  all  the  way  to  Vaughan,  thinks 
its  a  good  idea. 

So  what's  stopping  the  York  U.  subway? 
Metro  Council,  of  course,  which  claims  with 
all  the  money  it  spends  on  plainsclothes  police 
drycleaning  and  Mario  Gentile's  lunches,  that 
it  can't  afford  to  support  another  subway. 

Are  you  a  fan  of  student  solidarity?  Is  it  even 
remotely  possible  you  might  want  to  send  your 
son  or  daughter  to  York  someday?  Is  it  even 
slightly  possible  you  might  end  up  living  in 
Vaughan? 

If  you  answered  any  one  of  these  three 
questions  yes,  then  put  your  support  in  this 
year's  Metro  elections  behind  a  candidate  that 
supports  the  subway. 

And  if  they  want  to  re-examine  the  student 
Metropass  idea,  so  much  the  better. 


Losing  the  links 


Student  activism  often  exists  in  a  vacuum. 
Groups  fighting  disparate  causes — environmen- 
tal degradation,  same-sex  spousal  benefits,  tui- 
tion hikes — can  often  replace  unifying  friend- 
ships with  distant  respect  for  the  others'  com- 
mitment. Sometimes,  there's  not  even  that. 

A  perfect  example  was  this  year's  Making 
the  Links  campaign.  Started  by  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group,  it  was  meant  to 
unite  all  progressive  activists  on  campus,  to  let 
them  share  information,  and  find 
commonalities. 

It  didn't  work. 

As  first  one  group,  then  another  dropped  out, 
infuriated  by  the  actions  of  the  campaign's 
organizers,  or  just  unwilling  to  see  their  own 
agenda  mitigated,  the  campaign  descended  from 
noble  idea,  to  tragedy,  to  farce.  Seminars  were 
dropped;  discussion  groups  had  no  one  show 
up.  An  unmitigated  disaster,  it  has  been  all  but 
disowned  even  by  the  individuals  who  first 
backed  the  idea. 

The  supporters  of  change,  of  progress,  on 


this  campus,  have  been  left  in  disarray.  By 
trying  to  unite,  they  have  only  weakened  them- 
selves. The  same  groups  that  worked  so  well 
together  only  last  spring  to  drive  off  an  attempt 
to  usurp  mother-group  OPIRG  of  its  funding, 
to  fight  the  OUSA  right-wing  student  lobbying 
menace,  are  now  having  trouble  being  in  the 
same  room  with  each  other. 

That  is  unfortunate;  it  shows,  not  only  how 
wide  the  cleavages  in  the  so-called  "PC'  move- 
ment are;  it  also  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  stop 
listening,  even  to  those  who  have  in  the  past 
been  allies. 

But  that  will  fade  with  time.  There  will  be 
other  causes  the  campus  left  can  unite  behind; 
there  always  are. 

Yet  a  sour  memory  will  remain,  a  memory  of 
a  period  when  campus  activists  acted  with  the 
selfishness  and  intolerance  for  dissent  we  have 
come  to  associate  with  those  we  oppose.  It 
wasn't  a  defeat;  no  one  was  hurt,  no  battle  was 
lost.  It  was  just  an  attempt  to  communicate  that 
went  badly,  sadly,  astray. 
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Animals  the 
real  victims 


I  am  writing  in  reponse  to  Ingrid 
Ancevich's  article  "Animal 
rights  demand  access  to  univer- 
sity labs,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Varsity  on  Oct.  20. 

University  veirinarian  George 
Harapa  expressed  concern  that 
animal  rights  activists  could 
harm  laboratory  animals  by  ex- 
posing them  to  viruses.  Obvi- 
ously, any  animal  rights  activ- 
ists could  go  through  whatever 
disinfecting  procedures  people 
who  work  in  labs  undergo.  But 
more  importantly,  what  of  the 
harm  the  experimenters  deliber- 
ately inflict  on  animals? 

According  to  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Animal  Care,  per- 
mitted experiments  include  pro- 
longed periods  of  physical  re- 
straint; procedures  which  cause 
severe,  persistent  or  irreversible 
disruption  of  sensory-motor  or- 
ganization; exposure  to  noxious 
stimuli  from  which  escape  is 
impossible;  the  production  of 
radiation  sickness;  burn  or 
trauma  inflicted  on 
unanesihetized  animals;  and 
many,  many  other  forms  of 
abuse.  As  long  as  the  university 
continues  to  torture  and  kill  thou- 
sands of  animals  every  year,  it  is 
hypocritical  for  them  to  claim 
they  are  trying  to  protect  lab 
animals  from  harm. 

Rosemary  Waigh 
President 

UofT  Students  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals 


George  Harapa,  the  University 
of  Toronto  veterinarian,  says  he 
is  concerned  about  the  personal 
safety  of  the  individuals  work- 
ing in  the  university's  animal 
research  facilities,  because  ani- 
mal rights  activists  have  at  time 
been  "extreme"  in  their  actions. 

Who  does  Harapa  think  he's 
kidding?  Animal  researchers 
keep  their  subjects  in  cages,  of- 
ten in  solitary  confinement,  they 
give  them  diseases,  poison  them, 
cut  them  open,  maim  them,  and 
mutilate  them,  and  finally,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  experi- 
ment requires  it,  kill  them.  They 
use  some  two  miUion  animals 
annually  in  Canada  (and  that's 
just  the  number  reported  to  the 
to  the  Canadian  Coimcil  on  Ani- 
mal Care).  In  contrast,  while 


animal  rights  activists  have  done 
some  property  damage  to  equip- 
ment and  facilities  involved  in 
animal  abuse,  no  animal  rights 
action  in  Canada,  to  the  best  of 
of  my  knowledge,  has  resulted 
in  the  death  or  injury  of  a  single 
human  or  other  animal. 

So  tell  me,  which  side's  ac- 
tions are  more  appropriately  de- 
scribed by  the  adjective  "ex- 
treme?" 

Don  Roebuck 
President 

U  of  T  Animal  Rights  Advocates 

Food  for  life 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  in  the  Oct. 
17  issue  of  the  Varsity,  Agnes 
Cserhati  opines  that 
breastfeeding  women  should  not 
attend  public  events  with  their 
infants,  and  should  either  leave 
them  at  home  or  forsake  attend- 
ance at  the  event. 

She  seems  to  think  of 
breastfeeding  as  an  occasional 
act  of  love  between  a  mother  and 
a  child.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
frequent  act  of  feeding.  It  is  a 
loving  act  too,  but  it's  not  some- 
thing to  be  regarded  as  an  occa- 
sional act  of  indulgence.  A 
breastfeeding  woman  cannot 
simply  leave  her  infant  with  oth- 
ers and  go  out  for  an  entire 
evening.  When  Cserhati  says  that 
breastfeeding  should  not  be  an 
"ordinary,  everyday  task"  she 
may  be  forgetting  that  infants 
need  to  eat  every  few  hours. 

There  have  always  been  peo- 
ple who  have  suggested  that 
woman  not  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  life  at  all.  Those 
opposed  to  pubUc  breastfeeding 
contribute  to  this  debate  in  a  way 
which  they  may  not  reahze. 

As  well,  breastfeeding  lakes  a 
long  time  and  women  may  not 
wish  to  continue  to  participate  in 
the  event  during  this  lime. 

Alan  J.  Rosenthal 
Computer  Science 

Second  Cup 

linked  to 
breastfeeding 
ban 

I  was  not  surprised  to  read  in 
Carolyn  Barber  and  Shannon 
Haverstock's  letter 


"Breastfeeding  Prohibited," 
(Oct.  3)  that  a  woman  was  har- 
assed at  Convocation  Hall  for 
breastfeeding.  After  all,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  welcomed 
Nestle  subsidiary  Second  Cup  to 
sell  its  products  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

Nestle  is  the  target  of  a  major 
boycott,  in  fact,  for  its  infant 
formula  marketing  practices, 
which  violate  a  Worid  Heath 
Organization  agreement 

It  would  be  hypocritical  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  accept 
money  for  the  use  of  U  of  T 
space  from  a  Nestle  subsidiary 
and  not  permit  the  harassment  of 
breastfeeding  women. 

Brian  Burch 
UofT 

SAC  vs. 
Second  Cup 
III 

Re:  Michael  Rusek's  letter  of 
Oct.  11. 

Michael  Rusek  is  incorrect 
when  he  states  that  "I'm  going 
back  on  my  word." 

The  Second  Cup  Ltd.  never 
agreed  to  confine  its  operations 
to  eight  linear  feet  at  Sid  Smith 
nor  has  the  Second  Cup  Ltd. 
violated  any  such  agreement  with 
the  university. 

Further,  to  my  knowledge, 
there  has  never  been  any  com- 
munication between  Rusek  or 
any  other  SAC  representative 
and  The  Second  Cup  Ltd.  How- 
ever, should  Rusek  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  he  should  speak 
to  us,  rather  than  fabricating 
untruths  for  publication. 

I  have  been  a  student  at  three 
Letters  continued  on  page  5 
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an  Identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  stafi  members 
Pnority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics 
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Metro  rips  off  students,  disenfranchised 


i 


ELECTIONS 


BY  STEWART  WEINSTEIN 

To  people  who  do  not  have  strong  financial  re- 
sources behind  them,  governments  can  be  cruel 
and  mean.  As  the  system  is  currently  structured, 
youth,  students,  unemployed,  and  anyone  who 
needs  to  rely  on  the  Metro  government  are  inad- 
vertently asking  Metro  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

As  a  case  in  point,  approximately  25  per  cent  of 
Metro  residents  are  on  welfare,  unemployment 
insurance  and  disability 
insurance.  Thus,  nearly 
one  million  people  are 
living  below  the  poverty 
line.  It  is  disgusting  that 
so  many  people  are  starv- 
ing and  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  TTC  when  Metro 
councillors  not  only  re- 
ceive free  Metropasses, 
but  also  a  one-third  tax 
free  income 
($21,501.71),  free  O'Keefe  Centre  tickets,  and 
their  own  private  Skydome  box. 

Students  who  graduate  from  university,  col- 
leges, and  even  high  schools  are  facing  a  bleak 
future  with  the  current  structure,  because  there  are 
no  positions  available  for  them  in  the  workforce. 
This  is  exacerbated  because  there  is  also  no  fund- 
ing available  to  help  people  start  their  own  busi- 
nesses. 

The  closest  things  available  to  a  small  business 
loan  are  the  youth  and  student  ventures  from  the 
provincial  government.  However,  the  government 
has  changed  the  "in-kind"  stipulation  to  cash- 
only.  An  applicant  used  to  be  able  to  give  20  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  a  piece  of  equipment  used  for 
the  business  (for  instance,  a  car)  towards  the  loan. 
Now  it  is  20  per  cent  straight  cash  -  money  most 
people  leaving  the  educational  system  usually  do 
not  possess. 

The  university  system  in  itself  drains  the  stu- 
dents of  their  financial  base,  finding  that  eating 


takes  a  backseat  to  books  and  subway  fare. 

The  motto  of  both  the  City  of  York,  and  Metro 
government  is,  "if  you  do  not  have  money,  you  are 
worthless,  and  not  worth  my  time."  Even  though 
there  are  180,000  post-secondary  students,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  youth,  it  is  continu- 
ously forgotten  that  we  are  the  future  of  this 
country.  The  government  totally  ignores  the  needs 
of  people  who  need  to  get  back  on  their  feet.  The 
system  is  designed  to  hold  you  down  no  matter 
what  you  accomplish. 

I  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Windsor 
in  May,  1993,  and  de- 
spite looking  for  two 
months  for  employment 
(I  was  either 
overqualified  or  com- 
peting with  2,000  other 
people  with  years  of 
experience),  I  ended  up, 
like  so  many  other 
graduates,  on  welfare.  Once  on  the  system  they  try 
to  break  your  soul,  as  they  talk  to  you  behind  thick 
glass  and  treat  you  like  garbage. 

In  my  personal  case,  1  did  what  I  could  to  get  off 
the  system  such  as: 

1.  Going  to  Shawinigan  to  help  Jean  Chretien: 
all  I  ended  up  accomplishing  was  being  called  a 
welfare  bum  by  the  RCMP  and  his  staff 

2.  Raising  $4,000  for  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  in  an  aerobathon  fundraiser.  I  had  to  walk 
four-and-a-half  hours  to  get  to  Markham  because 
I  did  not  have  enough  for  bus  fare.  I  also  was 
treated  like  garbage  by  them.  Later  on,  when  I 
went  down  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  I  was 
called  a  welfare  bum,  and  told  that  if  I  came  back 
again  I  would  be  arrested  for  trespassing,  despite 
my  raising  the  third  highest  donation. 

3.  Getting  cut  off  welfare  by  the  Community 
dis-services  department  in  December,  after  I  indi- 
cated that  I  will  be  running  for  Metro  councillor. 
"Welfare  bums  [your  type  of  people]  do  not  run  for 
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universities  including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  hold  the 
highest  regard  for  the  interest 
and  needs  of  students  on  cam- 
pus. I  have  been  very  fortunate 
since  graduating  from  univer- 
sity. Many  readers  of  this  publi- 
cation will  be  similarly  fortu- 
nate. It  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  subjected  to  unfounded 
libelous  attacks  on  their  integ- 
rity by  future  students. 

Michael  Bregman 
Chairman  and  CEO 
The  Second  Cup  Ltd. 

Varsity 
insensitive  to 
religious 
tradition 

Re:  "Conscious  of  Krishnas?," 
Oct  12. 

When  reporting  on  different 
faiths,  one  should  be  sympathetic 
towards  anothers'  beliefs.  The 
article  has  just  been  brought  to 
my  attention  and  I  was  shocked 
that  a  newspaper  of  such  a  pres- 
tigious university  could  make 
the  mistake  of  writing  an  article 
without  doing  a  thorough  re- 
search on  the  issue  at  hand. 

Dr.  Neelands  in  no  way  can 
possibly  comment  on  a  philoso- 
phy which  he  has  not  practised. 
Instead,  you  should  have  con- 
tacted the  departments  in  East 
Asian  Philosophy  or  South  Asian 
Studies.  There  are  a  number  of 
professors  at  the  university  as 
well  as  other  temples  across 
Ontario  who  would  have  been 
more  than  helpful  in  assisting 
you  in  understanding  what  the 
Hare  Krishna  movement  is. 


The  problem  I  found  with  the 
article  was  the  individuals  being 
portrayed  as  if  they  were  here  to 
recruit.  They  were  simply  carry- 
ing on  an  age-old  tradition,  older 
than  5,000  years  old,  where  they 
may  take  it  upon  their  own  ini- 
tiative to  do  acts  which  they  feel 
are  pious  and  spiritual.  Being  a 
newspaper,  you  should  have 
taken  it  upon  yourself  to  have 
stated  this  movement  was  not  a 
cult.  This  movement  performed 
religious  services  for  the  Vedic 
community  when  there  were  no 
temples  in  Toronto. 

The  movement  has  won  count- 
less numbers  of  awards  world- 
wide in  their  work  with  the  poor 
and  needy.  And  while  the  United 
Nations  has  not  even  gone  into 
the  former  Russian  republic  state 
of  Georgia,  the  Hare  Krishnas 
have  in  order  to  save  all  those 
caught  in  the  middle  of  a  bloody 
civil  war. 

Remember  a  newspaper 
should  destroy  stereotypes,  not 
enforce  them. 

Sumar  Chauhan 
President 

Vedic  Hindu  Society 
UofT 

Discredit  to 
journalists 

Re:  "Women  don't  have  time  for 
man-bashing,"  by  Kristine 
Maitland  (Oct.  11). 

Was  I,  the  "young  female  stu- 
dent journalist  from  Ryerson 
with  aspirations  to  be  the  next 
Geraldo,"  at  the  same  interview 
as  Kristine  Maitland? 

Maitland  clearly  manipulated 
the  story  to  discuss  the  broader 
issue  of  feminists  belong  type- 


cast as  "man-bashers,"  using  me 
as  an  example.  However,  while 
her  argument  is  a  valid  one,  she 
chose  a  poor  example  to  illus- 
trate her  point.  I  did  indeed  ask 
her  those  questions  that  evening, 
but  what  she  failed  to  mention  in 
her  article  was  that  I  warned  her 
I  was  playing  devil's  advocate. 
She  had  a  choice:  she  could  have 
said  no  to  the  interview.  I  asked 
her  the  question,  "Are  you  a 
man-basher?"  for  a  reason.  I'm 
fully  aware  of  the  stereotypes 
feminists  are  trying  to  overcome. 
By  asking  that  question,  I  gave 
her  the  opportunity  to  tackle  the 
stereotype  and  try  to  set  the 
record  straight.  I'm  not  sorry  for 
asking  that  question.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  was  doing  my 
job  and  doing  it  well. 

More  importantly,  Maitland 
accuses  me  of  classifying  all 
feminists  into  one  category  while 
she  herself  lumps  all  journalists 
into  one.  I  object  to  the  idea  of 
all  journalists  getting  lumped 
together  into  an  evil  entity.  Like 
many  feminists,  we  journalists 
are  frustrated  with  being  labelled. 
We're  sick  and  tired  of  being 
portrayed  as  slimy  and  insensi- 
tive jerks  who  would  step  over 
anyone  or  anything  to  get  the 
story. 

Perhaps  Maitland  should  re- 
member that  while  she's  quick 
to  jump  on  the  media  bashing 
bandwagon,  it  provides  her  with 
a  platform  for  her  opinion.  I 
invite  her  to  come  to  Ryerson 
and  watch  my  story  on  'Take 
Back  the  Night"  march.  It  tells 
the  tale  of  a  young  woman  who 
has  gone  through  some  difficult 
times  but  has  managed  to  re- 
solve them  and  go  on  to  help 
other  women  cope  with  theirs. 

Marisa  Rizzuto 

Ryerson  School  of  Journalism 


Metro  councillor."  I  was  almost  thrown  out  of  my 
apartment  for  not  being  able  to  afford  rent.  Only 
when  I  told  them  I  would  not  run  did  they  start  my 
payments  again. 

People  forget  what  it  was  like  to  struggle,  and 
instead  of  helping  the  next  generation,  they  be- 
come like  the  generation  before.  People  do  not 
upgrade  their  skills  to  be  thrown  back  down  to  the 


ground. 

The  cycle  of  suffering  and  tyranny  must  end. 
Alan  Tonks  must  leave.  Stuart  Weinstein  must 
arrive!  The  voters  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  bring  it  down.  All  students  must  vote!!!!! 

Stewart  Weinstein  is  a  candidate  for  Metro  coun- 
cil. He  is  running  in  Ward  14/15. 


The  he  and  she  of  Deity 


BY  PAMELA 
FERGUSSON 

Gender  wars  have  plagued  the 
human  race  since  Adam  ate  the 
apple  and  tried  to  blame  Eve. 
Women  have  won  many  battles 
over  issues,  but  until  the  atti- 
tudes behind  men's  actions  are 
changed  women  will  never  at- 
tain true  equality.  Many  women 
have  rejected  God  because  they 
feel  oppressed  by  male-domi- 
nated religion.  But  God  is  not  an 
oppressor  of  women,  and  the 
time  for  the  Church  to  reflect 
God's  support  of  women  is  long 
overdue. 

Women  have  suffered  much 
in  the  name  of  the  church,  reli- 
gion and  God.  The  Bible  has 
long  been  misinterpreted  to  ex- 
cuse terrible  injustices. 

We  have  been  taught  and  con- 
ditioned to  believe  that  God  is 
male.  This  thinking  is  the  root 
cause  of  much  of  the  prejudice 
against  females.  Not  sure  you 
believe  me?  Let  me  explain. 

If  God  contains  all  things  good 
than  nothing  apart  from  God  can 
be  good.  Furthermore,  if  you 


allow  that  there  are  differences 
between  men  and  women  which 
extend  beyond  the  physical,  then 
everything  that  is  unique  to 
women  is  not  part  of  God  and 
therefore  is  good. 

By  this  reasoning  not  only  are 
men  made  allies  with  God  but 
women  are  excluded.  What  is 
truely  horrible  about  this  is  that 
the  premise  that  God  is  male  is 
false.  God  cannot  be  limited  to 
that  which  is  male. 

Following  the  biblical  account 
of  the  creation  story,  Adam,  the 
first  man  found  that  he  was  lonely 
so  God  created  Eve  to  complete 
him  and  complement  him.  Ob- 
viously there  are  things  absent 
in  men  and  present  in  women. 
These  things  are  not  by  their 
nature  evil  because  they  are 
found  in  the  character  of  God, 
and  we  have  assumed  that  God 
contains  all  things  good. 

Females  are  the  carriers,  sus- 
tainers  and  nurturers  of  life.  It  is 
the  female  who  can  create.  Does 
God  not  create,  sustain  and  nur- 
ture? Women  represent  attributes 
of  God,  as  do  men.  Just  as  men 
and  women  have  need  of  each 
other,  so  God  is  desirous  of  com- 


munion with  the  human  race  and 
must  want  the  friendship  of  both 
men  and  women. 

So  what  does  this  mean  to 
me?  As  a  woman  who  loves  God 
I  can  rejoice  in  the  duality  of 
God  and  gender.  God  is  at  once 
both  male  and  female.  Suppress- 
ing women  in  the  church  is  a 
statement  that  some  parts  of  God 
are  more  important  or  holier  than 
others.  If  the  human  race  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God  then 
we  can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
God  by  examining  ourselves. 
The  feminine  nature  of  God  has 
been  too  long  ignored. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you? 
If  you  are  a  man,  guess  what? 
You  are  not  God  and  God  is  not 
you.  Stop  trying  to  use  God  to 
suppress  women! 

If  you  are  a  woman,  this  is 
great!  Stop  feeling  guilty  about 
this  Eve  thing. 

And  to  everyone,  take  some 
time  to  think  about  God:  a  God 
who  knows,  understands  and 
loves  women  as  well  as  men. 

Pamela  Fergusson  is  a  member 
of  Intervarsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship. 
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Employees  barricade  themselves  in  pastry  kitchen 

Queen's  food  strike  simmers  on 


OTTAWA  (CUP)— Full-lime 
cafeteria  employees  of  Manioti 
Food  Services,  which  operates 
all  Queen's  University  cafete- 
rias, are  continuing  their  strike 
into  its  sixth  month. 

The  dispute  has  left  a  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth  of  Queen's  stu- 
dents who  rely  on  residence  meal 
plans.  According  to  union 
sources,  the  end  of  the  strike  is 
nowhere  in  sight. 

"People  are  hurting.  Marriott 
has  dug  in  and  is  trying  to  wail  us 
out,"  said  John  Plait,  president 
of  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees  Local  229.  the  union 
representing  the  striking  employ- 
ees. 

Tempers  on  both  sides  have 
been  rising  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
On  Sept.  13,  seven  striking  em- 
ployees barricaded  themselves 
in  the  pastry  room  of  the  Ban 
Righ  residence  cafeteria.  All 
seven  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  two  counts  of  mischief. 

A  week  later,  Marriott  man- 
agement received  an  anonymous 


letter  which  threatened  to  poi- 
son food  at  Queen's  cafeterias. 

In  response,  Marriott  hired 
security  personnel  to  patrol  the 
campus  cafeterias  and  check  the 
personal  belongings  of  staff  en- 
tering cafeteria  kitchens. 

"For  the  first  few  days,  it  felt 
like  people  were  watching  our 
every  bite,"  said  Queen's  stu- 
dent Heather  Bade. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  cafete- 
ria has  definitely  soured,  and 
students  are  tiring  of  the  strike. 

"It's  not  like  a  cafeteria;  it's 
more  like  a  prison,  with  all  these 
security  types  around.  You  jusi 
feel  like  you  shouldn't  eat,"  said 
Paula  Koop,  a  fine  arts  student. 

"Bui  when  there's  no  respect 
towards  the  students,  it's  diffi- 
cult to  respect  the  strikers,"  she 
said. 

Although  negotiations  are 
continuing  in  the  dispute,  union 
leader  Piatt  says  he  is  not  opti- 
mistic. 

"We  were  in  mediation  on 
Monday  (Oct.  17],"  said  Piatt. 
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"They  [the  talks]  arc  progress- 
ing quite  poorly." 

The  strike  began  on  Apr.  16, 
during  Queen's  final  exams,  and 
students  complained  of  noisy 
picketers  who  marched  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  late  at 
night. 

Soon  after,  a  court  injunction 
was  secured  by  Queen's  admin- 
istration to  keep  strikers  off  the 
campus  for  the  rest  of  final  ex- 
ams. 


Part-time  workers  were  then 
ordered  back  to  work  on  May  25 
by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  because  they  were  still  in 
first  conu-act  arbitration.  Since 
part-time  workers  are  still  nego- 
tiating their  contract  as  an  or- 
ganized unit,  they  are  not  eligi- 
ble to  strike  as  are  full-time  em- 
ployees. 

The  union  is  looking  for  job 
security  in  the  form  of  a  guaran- 
teed 37.5  hour  work  week  and  a 


pension  plan  to  which  Marriott 
will  contribute  the  equivalent  of 
three  per  cent  of  employees'  sala- 
ries. 

Management  has  agreed  to 
give  striking  employees  a  two 
per  cent  raise  each  year  for  the 
next  three  years. 

Since  Marriott  employees  are 
seasonal  workers,  working  only 
from  September  to  April,  many 
rely  on  unemployment  insurance 
to  make  it  through  the  year,  Piatt 


said. 

He  said  unless  the  employees 
start  work  again  soon,  they  will 
not  have  worked  the  20  weeks 
necessary  to  be  eligible  for  un- 
employment insurance  next 
May. 

Jim  Fougere,  Marriott's  gen- 
eral manager,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

THE  CHARLATAN 

w/'f/i  files  from  the  Queen 's 
Journal 


Ancient  DNA  could  create 
drugs,  not  dinosaurs 


BY  Vincent  Lam 

DNA  extracted  from  ancient  in- 
sects will  not  resurrect  dinosaurs, 
but  may  help  in  crop  develop- 
ment and  vaccine  production, 
according  to  Berkeley  entomol- 
ogy professor  George  Poinar. 

Poinar,  who  spoke  at  U  of  T 
last  Friday,  has  performed  DNA 
exuaction  from  amber-encased 
insects  up  to  135  million  years 
old. 
This 
work 
fomicd 
the  ba- 
sis for  Michael  Crichton's 
Jurassic  Park,  where  blood- 
sucking insects  preserved  in  am- 
ber provided  dinosaur  DNA  used 
to  create  living  dinosaurs. 

There  are  two  obstacles  to 
bringing  back  extinct  creatures, 
Poinar  said. 

Ambcr-cncased  insects  do  not 
provide  a  complete  set  of  DNA 
necessary  for  a  resurrection,  he 
said. 

"In  all  our  studies  with  DNA 
in  amber,  and  in  fact  all  ancient 
DNA,  there's  some  of  it  that's 
damaged,"  he  said. 

Most  preserved  tissue  is  also 
from  body  cells  rather  than  em- 


bryonic cells.  Body  cells  have 
parts  of  their  DNA  turned  "on" 
and  "off,"  whereas  embryonic 
cells  have  a  DNA  set  with  noth- 
ing turned  "off,"  which  could  be 
used  to  create  a  new  animal, 
Poinar  said. 

"The  DNA  from  a  body  is 
already  specialized.  We'd  have 
to  differentiate  it  so  that  it  thinks 
it's  embryonic  again  and  have  it 
start  the  machinery  all  over,"  he 
said. 


do  this." 

Even  if  scientists  are  able  to 
do  it  one  day,  there  would  be 
ethical  problems,  added  Poinar. 
The  organism  brought  back 
might  be  genetically  defective, 
or  the  animal  could  be  placed  in 
an  environment  unsuitcd  to  its 
instincts.  Dangers  to  existing 
organisms  might  also  arise. 

However,  more  realistic  uses 
for  ancient  DNA  exist,  Poinar 
said. 

Amber  contains  ancient  leg- 
umes and  grasses,  which  are  the 
worid's  major  food  crops.  Poinar 
speculates  that  genes  from  fos- 
silized plants  might  be  implanted 
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Bones  are  all  you'll  see  in  the  20th  century. 


in  modern  crops  to  improve 
them. 

"We're  looking  for  some  of 
the  sequences  that  could  induce 
vigour  of  growth  and  protection 
from  pathogens." 

Forms  of  human  diseases 
might  also  be  found  in  amber, 
Poinar  said.  The  DNA  might  be 
isolated  to  produce  vaccinations, 
that  could  immunize  people 
against  evolutionary  ancient  and, 
therefore,  unchanged  genetic  el- 
ements. This  might  circumvent 
current  difficulties  with 
vaccines,  he  said. 

"If  we  could,  we  might  be 
able  to  get  a  vaccine  which  would 
avoid  the  problems  we're  deal- 


ing with  of  pathogens  changing 
their  host  surface,"  Poinar  said. 

Dinosaur  DNA  can  also  be 
isolated  from  fossilized  dino- 
saur bones,  not  just  blood-suck- 
ing insects,  he  said.  While  this 
DNA  could  not  generate 
Crichton's  island,  it  is  useful. 

The  comparison  of  dinosaur 
DNA  sequence  with  modem  rep- 
tilian sequence  can  also  help  bi- 
ologists to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two,  Poinar 
said. 

Dinosaur  genes  for  globins, 
oxygen  transporting  proteins, 
may  help  resolve  whether  dino- 
saurs were  warm  or  cold  blooded, 
Poinar  said. 


SPERM  DONORS 


Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  Nev^ 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation 
and  therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  Information  call: 


425-0112 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Canadian  men  Is  rising.  As  a  result, 
many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
children. 

If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanitarian  Instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a 
sjserm  donor,  write  us.  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00 
and  4:00  p.m.  for  further  information.  All  inquiries 
are  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful 
candidates  is  guaranteed. 

C.A.R.E  CENTRE 

2338  Hurontarlo  St..  IClMUMuga.  L5B  INl.  897-96O0 


Femz  ines^f  thrive  i 


by  Ellen  Servinis 


1X1 


20"D 


I  got  turned  onto  girlzines  quite  by  accident, 
poking  around  in  the  magazine  rack  at  the  local 
bookstore.  I  came  across  a  copy  of  something 
called  Vagina  Dentata.  It  was  photocopied  and  ' 
had  a  raw,  spontaneous  feel:  cut  and  paste  | 
collages,  weird  newspaper  articles,  covers  from  I 
trashy  pulp  novels,  and  tons  of  other  wonderful 
stuff.  In  VD,  nothing  was  taboo,  and  everything  i 
suggested  a  dark,  dirty,  but  funny,  feminist  mind.  I 

On  one  page  there  was  a  copy  of  a  U  of  T 
report  card,  indicating  that  the  editor  had  taken  I 
some  of  the  same  women's  studies  courses 
that  I  had.  I  was  blown  away  by  the  creativity,  ' 
intelligence,  and  sense  of  humour  in  the  zine, 

— -oteniitDutarcUilUiOaiucuic  


.E 


and  even  more  excited  by  the  fact  that  someon? 

could  just  take  their  great  ideas,  photocopy-   . 

them,  and  sell  the  whole  thing  in  bookstores.  At 
that  point  I  was,  obviously,  completely  unaware 
of  the  whole  zine  scene. 

I  have  since  corrected  some  of  my  ignorance. 
A  zine  is,  basically,  a  low-budget,  home-made 
magazine.  They  vary  in  quality  from  one  page 
hand-scribbled  affairs  to  slick  desk-top  pub- 
lished volumes  with  colour  and  style.  Some 
"arger  circulation  zines  have  advertisers  but 


subcultu: 

comic  book  fans.  Today's  low-cost,  high 
quality  copy  technology  has  paved  the  way  for 
thousands  of  new  titles,  covering  every  imagi- 


nable genre.  From  poets  to  pornographers  to 
worm  pickers,  everyone  can  find  a  zine  to  relate 

It  just  so  happens  that  this  zine  revolution  has 
coincided  with  the  growing  popularity  of  third 
wave  feminism,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 


most  have  none,  allowing  for  a  degree  of  artistic  )        '"teresting  work  is  being  created  by  young 

freedom  and  gene'^'  ■   '      ■   '•    •  women. Althniiahth>oi,,^^„'>.,i   ° 

mainstream  mags. 


freedom  and  general  sauciness'Jnheard  'o'f 'in  t  ^?'^T-^.'^^°"8^f^ey  don't  always  ca'H  'them- 

r(  selves  feminists,  their  zines  place  a  high  priority 


Zines,  as  we  know  them  today,  started  as  i  T  ^^"^^'^  ^"^'"8  and  the  pursuit  of  personal 
— =   ■  "P'^^s^^e  and  power  for  Hirls  and  wnm^n 


"fanzines"  in  the  30s,  written  mostly  by  sci-fi 

 1  I 


iris  and  women. 
I  I  I  I 


Gl 


One  ofthe  most  interesting,  entertain-    Did  you  get  a  lot  of  encoura; 
ing  and  successful  comic  zines  around  ~  when  you  decided  to  self-publish? 
is  UWane  by  Montreal's  Leanne       A  lot  of  my  confidence  came  from 
Franson.  ^  naivete  and  excitement.  And  _ 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  Liliane  in  g  /  got  lots  of  encouragement  from  ' 
terms  of  conventional  comic  strip-  friends,  several  store  owners,  and  other  ^ 
characters.  Imagine  Peanuts'  Pep-    cartoonists,  especially  Roberta'* 
permint  Patty  all  grown  up  —  a  femi-^^  Gregory,  who  is  also  bi.  She  gave  me 
nist,bisexual,cat-lover,ridingherbike_  a  guesf  plug  in  her  Fantagraphics 
around  Montreal.  comic.  Naughty  Bits,  and  showed  my 

Sensitive,  funny,  cooU///'anemini-"  zines  around  Fantagraphics,  which 
comics  can  be  found  at  the  Beguiling,  led  to  a  review  of  them  in  The  Comics 
or  at  the  Women's  Book  Store  herer  Journal,  a  trade  magazine. 


—  — - .      -    »  .1  I   m  ■  I  I  I  I  I  I  1^  ^aaoressed  env 

■redefines.'  cutting/edae 

icouragement  ,    ^/^^g    mine  I  could  be  invading  h^rT»..n.^..^  .„  .        '  ^  V*  =^  ^ 


Thursday,  October  27,  1994 


The  term  "Riot  Crrriz"  was  coined  in  this 
spirit:  part  girl,  part  animal,  totally  in  your  face 
While  tons  of  self-proclaimed  Riot  Grrriz  were 
picking  up  guitars  and  learning  toget  off  on  their 
own  music,  their  literary  sisters  began  building 
a  zine  culture  on  their  own  terms 

There  are  hundreds  of  girlzine  titles  available 
now,  varying  widely  in  content,  style  and  qual- 
ity. In  Tororito,  the  best  places  to  start  a  zine 
search  are  This  Ain't  the  Rosedale  Library  and 
The  Beguiling.  Both  of  these  stores  also  carry  the 
mother  of  all  zines,  FactsheetS,  which  reviews 
and  lists  about  a  million  different  zines,  and  has 
a  separate  chapter  devoted  to  Grrriz  and  women 
Unfortunately,  Vagina  Dentata  is  no  longer 
around,  but  you  should  still  look  around  be- 
cause you  never  know  what  you  might  find  If 
you  are  interested  in  a  zine,  do  yourself  a  favor 
and  write  to  their  address.  It's  OK  to  send  small 
amounts  of  concealed  cash  through  the  mail 
and  remember  to  include  a  large  enough  self- 
addressed  envelope. 


in  Toronto,  or  send  $  1 .50  to  Leanne  at  g 


CP.  274,  Succ.  Place  du  Pare,  Mon-| 
treal,  Quebec,  H2W  2N8. 

Here  Leanne  talks  about  her  zine, 
her  career  as  comics  artiste/freelance 
illustrator,  and  her  brush  with  censor- 
ship at  "Oh"  magazine. 
How  did  you  start  Liliane? 


Alison  Bechdel  (Dykes  to  Watch- 
Out  For)  was  also  very  supportive, 
passing  my  work  onto  Robert  Kirby, 
whose  queer  comic  zine  Strange-' 
Looking  Exile  was  the  first  place  my- 
work  was  published  by  someone  else,  i 
[  She  was  also  instrumental  in  getting] 
my  strip  into  papers  by  helping  with  | 


started  cartooning  in  asketchbook  'T  contacts. 
in  March  92  and  then  saw  a  small 

photocopied  comic  zine  by  another  |  who  would  you  say  your  influences 

Concordia  art  student,  Elim  Mak,  and 
thought,  "I  could  do  that!"  The  first 
Liliane  was  produced  in  April,  '92. 
Then  I  started  doing  a  new  one  every 
week  for  my  friends. 


How  did  you  get  into  the  zine  scene? 

It  took  a  while  before  a  friend  sug- ' 
gestedltake  Liliane  to  the  store  where 
she  has  seen  some  other  zines.  It^ 
worked  slowly  up  from  there,  rather 
organically.  I  was  totally  ignorant  of- 
the whole  world  of  zines  and  alterna-  ; 
tive  comics  before  I  started.  Other 
people  saw  what  I  was  doing  and 
oointed  me  in  the  right  direction. 
Have  you  seen  any  significant  changes 
in  the  zine  scene  since  you  started? 

/  think  that  zines  are  more  popular 
and  trendy  and  less  hidden  in  an  un- 
derground-more  people  are  becom- 
ing  aware  of  them  through  media  I 

coverage. 

When  I  came  onto  the  zine  scene, . 
unbeknownst  to  me,  it  was  already 
well-established  and  lively.  Other  car- 
toonists, such  as  Julie  Doucet,  had 
self-published  minis  that  I  was  una- 
ware of  I  still  have  a  great  time  ex- 
ploring what's  available  out  there: 
reading  plugs  and  mail  order  listings 
and  sending  off  for  great  mail. 

Since  I've  started  there  is  a  lot 
more  young,  feminist  material,  ana 
Riot  GrrrI  zines.  The  quality  is  quite  ^ 
variable,  but  I  see 


are? 

The  people  I  really  admire  aren't 
necessarily  similar  to  me  in  style.  But, 
besides  Roberta  and  Alison,  I  can  name 
Lynn  Johnson  (For  Better  or  Worse), 
Donna  Barr  (Desert  Peach),  Diane  ■ 
DiMassa  (Hothead  Paisan),  Julie 
Doucet  (Dirty  Plotte),  Robert  Kirby  _ 
(Curbside),  and  Lynda  Barry  (Ernie  ' 
Pook's  Comeek). 

I  began  Liliane  with  a  comic  strip  in  • 
mind  a  la  Calvin  or  Peanuts:  quick,  J 
funny,  little  background  drawing,  and  ■ 
have  opened  up  to  tackling  "non- 
funny"  issues  as  well  through  reading 
other  people's  work.  I  found  the 
k  large  Twisted  Sisters  comic  anthology 
I  inspiring;  the  individual  styles  of  art 
I  and  stories  opened  up  to  me  what  is 
mpossible  in  intelligent,  creative  adult 

tcomics. 


Hnw  autobiographical  is  Liliane? 

Uli^eisaf<^^^^^^^^^^^ 


ca 


younger  and 
in  the 


younger  women  taking  a  voice 
world,  which  I  think  is  great 


dotes  are  usually  from  '^fj  J^^J^ 
fictionalize  episodes,  expand  them 

into  one  or  vice  versa  for  the  sake  of 
the  story.  , 
If  can  be  a  real  problem  usmg  rea 
incidents:  some  people  are  afraid  I II 
display  them  in  public,  and  some 
worry  thatfictional  events  will  beseeri 

as  truth.  This  is  especially  difficult 
when  dealing  with  people  close  to 
me  If  I  make  Liliane's  mom  too 


spaa  Ond  r^tn  on  +tit 
'^jiiM)//.,  Moon' 


ading  her 
privacy,  and  if  I  change  her,  my  mom 
says,  "I'm  not  like  that."  I  think 
Alison  Bechdel  was  wiser  to  use  a 
completely  fictional  cast. 

Do  you  think  that  these  problems 
result  in  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
censorship? 

/  feel  I  only  do  so  when  real  inci- 
dents or  people  I  know  are  portrayed. 
Something  I  found  funny  may  make 
someone  else  real  angry.  I  don't 
think  I  censor  my  words  (ie.  exple- 
tive), or  actions  (ie.  sex)  in  the  minis. 
Perhaps  sometimes  I  should  consider  i 
more.  Some  people  suggested  that  \ 
the  title  "The  Fuckin'  Faggot"  [the 
first  Liliane  comic]  may  be  miscon- 
strued as  negative. 

I  think  having  my  own  zine  does 
free  me  from  a  lot  of  those  negative 
pressures  to  conform,  but  I  also  feel 
that  I  am  ultimately  solely  responsible 
for  it,  and  the  points  of  view  it  does  or 
doesn't  represent. 

Obviously  doing  Liliane  has  helped 

you  as  a  comic  artist,  but  what 
your  career  as  an  illustrator?  Do  you 

feel  it's  something  you've  had  to 

keep  separate  because  ofthe  politics 

and  sexuality  involved  in  the  zine? 

I  do  illustrations  for  children's  text- 
books and  worried  about  doing  gay 
comics  at  the  same  time:  I  didn't  put 
my  last  name  on  my  first  strips.  But  I 
haven't  had  any  problems  at  all.  In 
fact,  other  zine  people  and  queer  car- 
toonists have  real,  art  director  type 
jobs  too,  so  it  can  actually  help. 

The  zines  are  great  promotional 
material.  Doing  Liliane  has  helped 
me  go  from  doodling  in  my  sketch- 
book to  having  strips  in  papers  and 
I've  met  lots  of  great  people.  I  saw 
A  lison  Bechdel  every  year  atthe  Michi- 
gan Womyn's  Music  Festival,  but 
never  dared  go  up  and  say  "I  draw 
too"  like  a  silly  fan  until  I  had  12  self- 
published  Liliane's  to  hand  her. 

One  of  my  favorite  Liliane's  is  "The 
Anti-Porn  Fanatic,"  which  is  basi- 
cally an  anti-censorship  comic.  What 
can  you  tell  me  about  your  brush 
with  censorship  at  OH  magazine? 

Oh  magazine  was  a  fantastic  idea 
from  the  editor  Hope  Barrett.  Based  in 
Victoria  B.C.,  it  was  an  all  women 
(mostly  dykes)  comic  anthology  that 
actually  paid  contributors.  Queer,  fe- 
male, Canadian,  paying...  Wow!  But 
it  was  the  last  place  I  expected  censor- 
ship from. 

I  was  asked  to  put  panties  on  i 
character  who  was  getting  dressec 
(legs  together,  standing  up).  Icouldn' 
come  up  with  a  good  reason  why  th( 
character  had  no  panties  and  I  de 
dared  that  it  was  really  sad  when  i 
woman  getting  dressed  in  a  natura 
manner  was  said  to  be  provocativt 
and  obscene  in  a  forum  for  women 
Anyone  bothered  by  my  scarcely  re 
alistic  cartoon  pubic  hair  would  mos 
likely  be  much  more  disturbed  by  tht 
subject  matter  in  the  preceding  ora 
sex  scene.  She  called  changing  tht 
drawing  "editing"  and  I  called  il 


published  f/iej|yj 


comics 


censorship."  She 
i  piece  with  a  one-page  warning,liken. 

t  ing  It  to  "fitful  fantasies  of  male  ado-         ^P'^ode  of  the  story  in  the  next 
lescents"  and  calling  it  explicit,  com-  '       ^e^"     a//  five  previous 

pletely  eclipsing  my  hopefully  sensi- , 

tive  treatment  of  homophobia  from  I  '  it  sad  and  disheartening  that 
within.  So  I  declined  to  publish  my\P''"^^^^"^^^"^''ship  should  come 

    .   \  "ot  from  Canada  Customs,  the  law  or 

the  far  right,  but  rather  from  my  peers. 

Ellen  Servinis 
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Zine  Scene 

BustM 

A  cool  zine  for  "those 
thousands  of  educated, 
funny,  angry  women  out 
there  who  are  too  old 
for  Sassy  and  too  sassy 
for  Cosmo."  Profes- 
sional look,  with  paid 
ads  and  everything,  #4 
is  their  fabulous  sex  is- 
sue, a  must  have  for  all 
horny,  feminist,  slacker  ? 
girls 

Articles  include: 
shoppingforthe  Hitachi 
Magic  Wand  (the 
Cadillac  of  Vibrators),  a 
boy's  eye  view  of 
cunnilingus,  starring  in 
an  art/porn  film,  per-Uarantee 
sonal  ads,  family  pets,  year 'fom 
and  more.  ...^sr 

Good  poetry  and  artwork;  interest- 
ing zine  and  record  reviews.  Slick, 
feminist,  funny,  buy  it. 
Bust:  P.O.  box  319,  Ansonia  Station,  , 
New  York,  New  York,  10023.  $2.50  ^ 
American,  62  pages.  t 

f. 

Riot  Girl  Vancouver  #6  | 

Great  Stuff  assembled  by  a  bunch  of 

committed,  gutsy  girls  who  meet  every 
week  in  Vancouver.  The  style  is  clas- 
sic zine:  cut  and  paste  collages,  hand 
written  opinions  and  rants.  Lots  of 
spontaneous,  personal  energy 


50  cents,  24  pages. 
Pomorama  #2 

A  self-described  "jerk-off  zine  geared 
towards  queer  women  but  anyone  is 
welcome  to  read  it." 

Includes  zine  reviews,  some  cool 
black  and  white  photos  (lots  of  pierced 
nipples,  tattoos,  and  leather  harness), 
and  an  interview  with  member  of  an 
S/M  club  in  Montreal.  Horny  short 
stories  have  lesbian,  bi,  straight  con- 
tent. The  feminist  erotica/porn  debate 


Includes:  rants  against  Barbie,  |  ends  here,  (or  is  this  just  the  begin- 
Skinny-Dip  thigh  cream,  guns;  letter  -  ning?)  Get  it  while  it's  legal, 
from  a  gay  boy  to  his  macho  dad;  ^  N.  Holtz,  P.O.  Box423,  SuccursaleC, 
personal  story  about  the  pressures  of  J  Montreal,  Que.  H2L  4K3.  $3,  14 
girls  to  engage  in  profoundly  unsatis-  j  pages. 
fyingsex;  music  reviews  of  grrri  bands,  f 
RiotGrrrI  Vancouver,  P.O.  Box  1457,  I 
Bental  Centre,  Vancouver,  V6C2P7,  \ 
50  pages. 


Free  Toy  Inside  #3 

Upbeat,  happenin'  funzine,  and  it 
comes  with  prizes!  I  got  some  cute 
stickers  and  a  recipe  card  for  Minnie 
Mouse  Candy  Crunchies  which  I  will 
treasures  forever.  This  zine  is  small, 
but  it's  packed  with:  crazy  comics, 
cut-outs,  a  short  story,  collages,  con- 
cert reviews  and  more. 

Favorite  bands:  Nirvana,  cub,  the 
Breeders,  Change  of  Heart,  hHead. 
Local  band  interviews  and  film  re- 
views {Slacker  get.  two  thumbs  up  for 
the  adorable  '70s  boys).  Creative, 
cute  as  hell,  and  cheap  too. 
Free  Toy  Inside,  P.O.  Box56565, 8601 
Warden  Ave.,  Unionville,  L3R  0M6. 
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Liliane 

These  minicomics  follow  the  adven- 
tures of  Liliane,  a  feminist,  bisexual, 
cat-loving,  art  student  transplanted  to 
Montreal  from  Moose  Jaw. 

Issue  #22  "Anti-Porn  Fanatic,  Part 
One,"  has  our  heroine  shocked  into 
action  after  "Not  a  Love  Story,"  an 
NFB  anti-porn  documentary.  She  joins 
the  anti-porn  crusade,  and  before  long 
starts  succumbing  to  the  lure  of  cen- 
sorship, including  her  own  fantasies. 
Clever,  entertaining,  excellent  com- 
ics. 

Each  issue  has  (mostly  feminist  and 
queer)  comics,  news  and  reviews. 
Highly  recommended;  your  best  bet 
for  a  buck-fifty. 

Leanne  Franson,  CP.  274,  Succ.  Place 
du  Pare,  Montreal,  H2W2N8.  $1.50, 
14  pages. 
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Canton  Fleece 
Baseball  Jacket  • 

100%  cotton, 
preweished  and 
preshrunk,  soft  fleece 
inside,  embroidered. 
Colours:  natural  with 
navy  trim  and 
enamel  snaps.  Sizes: 
s.  m,l,xl.  W.95 


University  of  Toronto 

Bookstores  lifiTiiT^CT 

214  College  Street  at  St  George  Street 
Tel  (416)  978-7919  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


C  AREER  (  F,NTRE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Canada  Career  Week 
October  3 1  -  November  4 


Tuesday  Nov  ember  1         5  -  7  pm 
How  to  Write  Admission  Essays 
Pre-rcgistration  at  Career  Center  Info.  Desk 


Wednesday  November  2  3;3()  -  6;30  pm 
MBA  Fair 

Koffler  Student  Ser\  ices  Centre  Mail 


Thursday  November  3        1-3  pm 
Graduate  and  Professional 
Programs  Fair 

Koffler  Student  Services  Center  Mall 


Friday  Nov  ember  4  1-3  pm 

Is  Grad  School  for  You? 

Factors  to  consider  before  you  apply 
Pre-registralion  at  CareerCentre  Info.  Desk 

Thursday  November  10      1  -  3  pm 
Interview  Panel 

Prc-regist ration  at  Career  Centre  Info.  Desk 

Further  Information  - 

Call  the  Career  Centre,  978-8000 


Forever  Polyester 


by  Richard  Baker 
Varsity  Staff 

It  is  my  hypothesis  that  rock 
music  will  be  seen  in  the  future 
through  the  fulcrum  of  garage 
music.  Early  rock  and  R&B  will 
be  seen  as  proto-garage  and  so 
much  of  today's  'Alterna- 
tive' music  will  be  seen  as 
post-garage;  punk  merely  be- 
ing garage  rock  with  a  bad 
singer. 

The  Polyester  Explosion 
hearken  back  to  the  roots  of 
what  might  be  considered  as 
Rock  or  Pop.  Brad  explains  "I 
guess  we  started  out  being  a 
sixties  garage  band.  Now  it's 
not  so  hard  and  fast." 

"It's  the  medium  that's 
still  there,"  cuts  in  Jaxon.  "We 
don't  go  for  overprocessed 
guitars  -  we  don't  care  about 
how  the  playing  sounds.  It's 
more  the  expression  that 
we're  tryi ng  to  get  across.  The 
presentation  takes  care  of  it- 
self. Some  people  recognize  it 
as  a  sixties  thing  and  some  peo- 
ple don't  -  it  depends  on  if 
they've  heard  it  before.  But  I 
guess  havi  ng  the  organ  i  n  there, 
it  gets  dated  as  a  sixties  thing 
although  they've  used  organs 
since  then.  I  played  ourtape  for 
someone  in  my  class  the  other 
day  and  he  didn't  know 
where  it  was  coming  from,  he 
said  it  was  pretty  gritty.  I  don't 
think  we  can  avoid  the  com- 
parisons to  grunge.  We  grew 
up  in  the  eighties  with  the  roots 
of  grunge  back  when  it  was 
geeky  to  be  into  it." 

They  find  the  Toronto  music 
scene  comfortable,  particu  larly 
with  the  community  they've 
built.  "I  think  Toronto  people 


are  more  into  rock  shows  but  I 
don't  have  anything  to  com- 
pare it  to,"  Jaxon  comments. 
"Most  people,  you  sort  of  rec- 
ognize them.  If  you've  been 
living  in  Toronto  eight  years 
like  I  have,  you're  going  to 
meet  most  of  the  people  who 
go  to  the  same  shows  anyway. 
If  you  can  attract  even  the  peo- 
ple you  know  you're  doing 
good." 

An  indie  band  can  survive 
within  its  own  community  but 
to  grow  it  has  to  find  new  audi- 
ences somewhere.  In  addition 
to  the  recently  released  tape 
Earth  vs.  the  Polyester  Explo- 
sion, the  band  regularly  plaster 
the  city  with  their  artistic  post- 
ers. "It's  a  pretty  cheap  way 
to  advertise,"  Brad  explains. 
"For  about  thirty-five  bucks 
you  can  put  up  about  a  thou- 
sand posters.  We  sort  of  put 
together  stuff  from  movies  or 
comics,  and  then  sort  of 
reconfigure  it  -  come  up  with 
something  visible." 

As  Jaxon  explains,  "I'm 
an  artist  and  Brad's  an  artist. 
I  get  right  into  it,  it's  part  of  the 
scene  really,  I  enjoy  looking  at 
other  posters.  For  a  longtime  it 
was  totally  illegal,  I  had  people 
hassling  me,  aldermen  hassling 
me,  but  now  they  passed  a  law 
that  it's  legal  on  public  prop- 
erty." 

"We  go  kind  or  crazy 
postering,  we  were  postering 
last  winter  until  the  glue  froze" 
Brad  laughs. 

"It  gives  the  illusion  that 
you're  doing  well  and  it  even- 
tually paid  off,"  Jaxon  adds. 
"It  doesn't  mean  every- 
body's going  to  come  to  the 
show  but  everybody's  going 
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to  know  you're  playing  a 
show.  Hopefully  people  will 
be  curious." 

All  this  takes  a  lot  of  time 
though.  "When  you're  go- 
ing to  school  or  working  it  gets 
pretty  nutso."  Brad  agrees. 
"But  when  you're  at  this 
stage  you've  got  to  do  that, 
put  money  into  it,  put  a  lot  of 
time  into  it  just  to  get  it  off  the 
ground." 

The  main  way  for  a  band  to 
promote  themselves  is  of 
course  by  playing  live.  Brad 
likes  playing  live  because  of 
the  immediate  gratification. 

"At  this  point  we're  sort  of 
gearing  for  the  live  part  be- 
cause it's  really  expensive  to 
work  in  the  studio,"  jaxon  says. 
"It's  pretty  obvious  how  a 


song  goes  over  live,  if  you  can 
whip  them  up  into  a  frenzy  and 
they  don't  let  you  say  any- 
thing between  songs.  But  if  you 
do  a  horrible  show  then 
there's  despair  at  the  same 
time. 

"We've  sort  of  opted  for  a 
more  overdrive  thi  ng.  We  used 
to  be  more  art-rock,  like  the 
sixties  I  guess.  But  back  then 
they  had  the  light  shows  and 
they  were  playing  to  a  different 
audience,  now  everybody's 
just  drinking  expensive  beer. 
You've  got  to  give  them  their 
rock  money's  worth.  We've 
had  a  pretty  good  track  record 
for  getting  people  up,  some 
bands  the  people  are  all  sitting 
on  the  floor,  almost  like  watch- 
ing the  TV." 


iTiree  reasons  why 
Mousetrap  endures 


by  Conan  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

Billed  as  "Agatha  Christie's 
classic  mystery,"  The  Mouse- 
trap recently  celebrated  the  be- 
ginning  of  its  eighteenth  sea- 
son at  the  Toronto  Truck  Thea- 
tre. What  began  In  1977  as  a 
small  theatrical  production 
staged  in  the  back  of  a  truck 
has  since  become  Canada's 
longest  running  show. 

I  n  a  city  with  a  budding  thea- 
tie  district  (allowing  compari- 
sons to  Broadway),  known  in 
recent  years  for  large,  elabo- 
rate productions  such  as  Phan- 
tom of  the  Opera,  Les 
Miserables  and  Cats,  how  has 
a  small  production  in  a  theatre 
nowhere  near  the  main  drag 
lasted  for  nearly  two  decades? 
Three  reasons: 

1.  The  Cost:  A  ticket  price  of 
$1 8  ($14  for  students  and  sen- 
iors, $20  on  weekends)  for  any 
seat  in  the  house,  based  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis, 
makes  The  Mousetrap  a  damn 
lot  more  affordable  than  Phan- 
tom's $45-$91  price  range 
and  allows  the  theatre  connois- 
seur an  enjoyable  evening  of 
entertainment  without  a  trip  to 
the  bank  machine. 

2.  The  Size:  Though  the  church 
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pews  that  line  the  theatre  are 
not  the  most  comfortable  seats 
in  town  (the  production  now 
resides  in  a  more  fuel-efficient 
location  on  Belmont  Street), 
with  a  maximum  capacity  of 
1 70  patrons  per  show  at  seven 
shows  per  week,  it  would  take 
just  over  15  years  for  one 
year's  worth  of  Phantom 
goers  to  see  The  Mousetrap. 
3.  The  Entertainment:  A  tal- 
ented cast  of  players,  under  the 
directionof  Jeff  Round  and  pro- 
ducer Peter  Peroff,  make  the 
price  of  this  classic  whodunit 
murder  mystery  a  bargain. 

Set  on  a  cold  winter  evening, 
the  story  opens  during  the  grand 
openi  ng  of  you  ng  married  cou- 
ple  Mollie  and  Giles  Ralston's 
boarding  house  grand.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  Ralston's  four 
expected  and  one  unexpected 
guest,  all  of  whom  seem  to 
have  something  to  hide.  Soon 
one  guest,  poor  Mrs.  Boyle,  is 
found  dead  in  the  livingroom. 
Due  to  a  violent  storm,  the 
group  is  forced  to  remain  in  the 
house  together,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  accuse  one  other. 

Enter  Detective  Sergeant 
Trotter,  skis  In  hand,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  crime  and 
bring  the  story  full  circle  to  its 
shocking  ending. 

Part  of  the  audience's  fun  is 
to  attempt  to  solve  the  crime 
before  the  detective. 

While  Cats,  Les  Miz  and 
Joseph  have  come  and  gone. 
The  Mousetrap,  initially  a  flop 
in  London  and  New  York,  con- 
tinues to  make  money  with  no 
sign  of  shutting  down  in  the 
near  future  in  Toronto. 

The  Mousetrap  runs  indefi- 
nitely at  the  Toronto  Truck 
Theatre,  94  Belmont  St.  922- 
0084. 
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More  Divine 


More  Divine:  a  performance  for  Roland  Barthes  was  very 
deliberately  chosen  as  the  piece  to  launch  Buddies  in  Bad 
Times  Theatre's  1 994-95  season  and  their  inaugural  year  in 
their  new  home  at  1 2  Alexander  St. 

Written  and  directed  by  the  company's  artistic  director 
Sky  Gilbert,  More  Divine  explores  an  imaginary  friendship 
between  the  French  philosophers  Barthes  (Randall  Lanthier), 
and  Michel  Foucault  (Mark  Christmann),  both  of  whom  are 
gay.  A  love  triangle  forms  as  Foucault  begins  to  see  the  young 
man  (Mark  Lonergan)  that  Barthes  is  still  in  love  with.  In 
frustration,  Barthes  travels  to  Morocco  and  his  experiences 
there  inspire  him  to  write  Incidents,  Incidents,  (published 
posthumously)  on  which  much  of  the  play  is  based. 

The  clever  play  within  a  play.  The  Whore  Is  In  The  Closet, 
Coughing,  a  campy,  drag  queen  sequence,  supplies  some  of 
the  most  unexpectedly  honest  moments  of  self-discovery  as 
the  characters  struggle  with  their  sexuality.  Daisy  (the  drag 
queen  played  by  D.  Garnet  Harding),  having  been  told  it  is  all 
right  to  express  her  homosexuality,  says,  "But  all  I  feel  is 
shame." 

The  much-praised  sets  designed  by  Steve  Lucas  are  beau- 
tiful, but  overpowering.  Every  few  moments  something  was 
being  moved,  opened,  closed  or  adjusted  to  display  the  sets' 
flexibility.  Ironically  enough,  one  of  the  few  scenes  that  did 
justice  to  the  script  was  performed  on  a  nearly  bare  stage.  As 
it  stands  now,  the  moments  of  truth  are  hidden  beneath  a  sea 
of  design,  and  the  play  is  too  easily  brushed  off  as  a  campy,  sex 
show. 

More  Divine  isn't  about  plot.  It  is  Gilbert's  tribute  to  the 
gay  community's  many  facets,  and  its  strength.  The  play  is 
very  self-aware,  constantly  making  reference  to  the  new 
building,  the  rehearsal  process  and  itself  as  a  play.  It  speaks  of 
Gay  Pride  Day,  community  awareness  and  the  AIDS  crisis. 
Foucault  (who  in  real-life  died  of  AIDS),  says  in  a  stirring 
speech,  "For  every  faggot  who  dies,  ten  will  be  born. "More 
Divine  acknowledges  that  the  gay  community  has,  in  the 
words  of  the  assistant  director  Franco  Boni,  "rallied  around 
death." 

Foucault  says  "Oh,  they'll  call  it  a  plague,"  but  in  this, 
Gilbert's  rallying  cry,  he  also  suggests  that  it's  a  war.  In  a 
world  where  sex  has  become  a  dangerous  pastime.  More 
Divine  celebrates  the  gay  community's  differences  and 


sexuality,  in  an  witty,  thoughtful  fashion. 

More  Divine  runs  until  Oct.  30  at  Buddies  in  Bad  Times  Theatre. 

Gail  Packwood 

By  Woman's  Hand 

Mention  documentary  and  most  people  will  shudder.  Documen- 
taries have  had  a  bad  rap  for  being  dull,  slow-moving  and 
focusing  on  uninteresting  topics.  Recently  there  has  been  a  move 
towards  different  forms  and  more  relevant  topics.  By  Woman's 
Hand  may  try  but  it  fails  to  be  one  of  these  new  films. 

Centering  on  a  small  group  of  Canadian  women  artists  in  the 
'20s  and  '30s,  the  film  involves  Prudence  Heward,  Sarah 
Robertson  and  Anne  Savage,  who  were  known  as  the  Beaver  Hall 
H  i  1 1 G  roup.  These  women  were  fu  ndamental  to  the  development 
of  Canadian  art  and  more  specifically  in  creating  a  movement  of 
women's  art.  They  were  all  closely  linked  with  the  Group  of 
Seven  (specifically  A.Y.  Jackson)  and  the  display  of  their  art  is  the 
definite  highlight  of  the  documentary. 

Perhaps  most  talented  of  the  group  was  Heward,  who  painted 
both  beautiful  Southern  Ontario  landscapes  and  intensely  pas- 
sionate portraits.  Her  portraits  of  women  contain  a  sense  of 
sexuality  but  also  a  touch  of  the  repressed  nature  of  the  time. 

Despite  the  beauty  of  the  art,  the  film  falls  flat  in  its  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  women's  lives.  Set  up  in  chronological  order,  Kate 
Nelligan  offers  a  voice-over  that  is  as  monotone  as  a  drum  beat. 
This  is  interspersed  with  talking  heads  of  various  relatives  and 
fiends  of  the  artists,  who  relate  the  most  mundane  information. 

By  Woman's  Handmay  be  of  interest  to  those  who  follow  the 
Canadian  art  scene  or  who  study  Canadian  women's  history. 
For  others  it  simply  feels  like  one  of  those  documentaries  you 
were  forced  to  watch  in  school. 

By  Woman's  Hand  is  sceening  on  Thursday,  Oct.  27  as  part  of 
the  Herstory  program  as  part  of  Women's  History  Month  at  the 
John  Spotton  Cinema. 

Kerri  Huffman 


Tlie  Specialist 


The  Specialist \s  a  big  dumb  whale  of  a  movie.  At  it's  best,  it's 
a  mildly  diverting  showcase  for  Sylvester  Stallone's  pectoral 
muscles  and  Sharon  Stone's  shapely  thighs;  at  it's  worst,  it's 


a  crudely  conceived  showcase  for  Sylvester  Stallone's  pec- 
toral muscles  and  Sharon  Stone's  shapely  thighs. 

To  criticize  The  Specialist  for  being  exploitative  is  like 
criticizing  Jello  for  it's  lack  of  nutritional  content:  it's 
pointless.  The  film  wants  nothing  more  than  to  be  shameless 
entertainment  and  it  achieves  one  half  of  it's  goal:  the  film 
is  shameless. 

As  far  as  narrative  isconcerned.  The  Spec/a//sfis  minimalism 
at  its  worst;  Stallone  plays  a  bomb  expert  (he  should,  he's 
starred  in  a  bunch  of  them)  who  helps  Sharon  Stone  avenge 
the  death  of  her  parents.  Needless  to  say  the  two  fall  in  love, 
or  do  they?  Is  Sharon  being  used  as  bait — very  pretty  bait,  yet 
bait  nonetheless — to  lure  Sly  into  the  evil  clutches  of  James 
Woods,  who  was  once  a  fine  actor  but  now  has  to  resort  to 
delivering  lines  such  as  "I'm  the  craziest  person  you'll 
ever  see,"  without  dislocating  a  strand  on  his  beautifully 
coifed  head?  Mainly  though,  we  get  Sly  and  Sharon  racing 
though  fires,  explosions,  and  a  gratuitous  shower  scene — 
there's  a  thesis  just  waiting  to  be  written  about  Sharon  Stone 
and  bathroom  sequences  which  The  Specialist  will  figure 
prominently  in. 

Apart  from  some  inspired  lines  from  Sharon  Stone's 
character — one  of  her  speeches  recalls  Lady  Macbeth's, 
"out  damned  spot"  speech  as  rewritten  by  Jacqueline 
Susann — the  film  is  a  clunky  bore. 

The  explosions  are  no  better  than  the  action  sequences  in 
the  average  episode  of  Hunter  -  they  are  just  bigger  and 
dumber.  The  little  anticipation  in  The  Specialistcomes  not  so 
much  from  what  is  going  to  happen  but  instead,  if  Sly's  body 
is  going  to  burst.  (Stallone  is  so  pumped  up  in  this  film  that  he 
looks  like  a  zucchini  wrapped  in  a  T-shirt  twelve  sizes  too 
small.) 

In  the  golden  era  of  Hollywood  film-making  the  merging  of 
stars  would  generate  genuine  sparks;  whereas  the  combina- 
tion of  Ingrid  Bergman  and  Gary  Grant  produced  Notorious 
in  the  1940s,  50  years  later,  we  have  Sharon  Stone  and  Sly 
Stallone  whispering  embarrassing  hot  talk  to  each  other 
through  their  cellular  phones  (one  can  even  imagine  Jackie 
Collins  guffawing  over  the  "eroticism"  in  this  film). 

The  Specialist  is  a  bumper  of  a  film  to  sit  though;  it's  an 
over-long,  over-dull  "erotic"  thriller  which  is  neither  erotic 
nor  thrilling:  the  film  is  pure  marketing,  and  uninspired 
marketing  at  that. 

Nick  Kazamia 


Are  you  too  strapped  to  go  to  the  theatre? 


Why  not  write  theatre  reviews  for  the  Varsity? 


Just  stop  by  44  St.  George  St.  or  call  979- 
2831  FOR  more  info  and  you  too  can  be 

PART  OF  THE  NIGHT  SCENE. 


All-Candidates  fomm 

Friday,  October  28,  1994 
4:00  to  5:30  pm 

St.  Michael's  College,  Carr  Hall  Rm.  100 

®        Bar-B-Q  to  follow 

SAC 

call  978-4911,  ext.  234 formore  information 


The  Hart  House  Debates  Committee  presents: 

/orum  '94:  Mayoralty  Debate 


Candidates: 

Barbara  Hall 
Gerry  Meinzer 
June  Rowlands 


Tuesday,  November  1,  1994 

12:30- 2:00  pm 

Great  Hall, 
Hart  House 

Moderator;  Professor  John  Crispo, 
Faculty  of  Management 


All  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  their  guests  are  welcome 
Also  sponsored  by  APUS,  GSU,  UTSA.  UTFA 


Hallowe^en  Sale 

Specials  leaping  out  from 
every  corner! 

•  75%  off  selected  clothing 
and  stationery 
•  Hurt  Penguins  starting  at  $1.99 


University  of  Toronto 
Booicstores 


UofT 
Bookstore 


214  COLLEGE  ST.  AT  ST.  GEORGE  •  MON-FRI  9-6  SAT  10-5  SUN  12-5 
416/  978-7907  •  TOLL  FREE  1-800-667-0892  •  FAX  1-800-665-8810 
E-MAIL  book$@gpu.utcc.utoronto.ca 


10     Varsity  Sports 


Thursday,  October  27,  1994 


Blues  waterpolo  even  up  the  score 


BY  Valia  Reevsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Blues  men's  waieqpolo  team 
are  fourth  after  winning  two  out 
of  three  matches  at  a  crossover 
tournament  held  at  McMaster 
on  Oct.  15  and  16. 

All  seven  Ontario  teams  com- 
peted at  the  tournament,  which 
marks  the  half-way  point  of  the 
season.  Each  team  matched  up 
against  each  other  at  least  once. 

The  Blues  defeated  Queen's 
10-6  succumbed  to  Carleton  in  a 
close  match,  10-9,  then  beat  Ot- 
tawa 10-6.  Their  record  so  far 
this  season  is  3-3. 

'The  defense  was  good,  much 
improved  given  what  we' ve  been 
doing  in  previous  games,"  said 


Blues  coach  Peter  Lohasz.  "it's 
a  good  stepping  stone." 

Lohasz  said  that  the  team's 
usually  short-fused  tempers  re- 
mained cool,  despite  being  sub- 
jected to  bad  referee  calls 
throughout  the  weekend. 

"A  great  sign  for  us  is  that  the 
team  played  together  and  was 
very  supportive  of  each  other,  he 
commented.  "They  played 
through  the  obstacle  and  kept 
their  cool." 

Lohasz  said  he  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  performance  of 
U  of  T  goalie  Paul  Godin.  Godin 
made  a  few  key  saves  during  the 
weekend  of  games  as  well  as 
scoring  a  goal,  from  his  net,  a 
full  pool  length  away. 

The  U  of  T  coach  said  that  he 


FOOTBALL 

OUAA  SEMIS  @  SKYDOME 

BLUES  VS  WESTERN 

Saturday,  October  29  @5pm 
Tickets  $6  available  at  the  Athletic  Centre 


Men's  Volleyball 

VS  Laurentian  Voyageurs 
Saturday,  October  29  @  1:00pm 

Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Students  $3/Adults  $5 

Men's  Hockey 

VS  Brock  Badgers 
Friday,  October  28  @  7:30pm 

Varsity  Arena 
Students  $3/Adults  $5 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  Street 


believes  that  the  Blues'  defense 
team  of  Brian  Turner,  Chris 
Fleisig  and  John  Gyran  is  prob- 
ably the  best  in  the  league. 

"Specifically  their  hustle  and 
defense  was  commendable,"  he 
added. 

The  Blues  are  currently  in 
fourth  place  behind  the  unde- 
feated team  from  York,  who  have 
a  current  record  of  6-0.  Lohasz 
remains  confident. 

"York  will  crumble,"  he  com- 
mented. "We  are  very  comfort- 
able and  will  end  up  fourth  or 
higher  in  regular  season." 

The  top  four  is  enough  to  be 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  pro- 
vincial finals. 

He  noted  that  there  is  a  high 
level  of  competition  between  the 
top  four  teams.  The  biggest  goal 
difference  in  the  games  has  been 
two  points  (excluding  U  of  T's 
game  against  York). 

"That's  how  tight  it  is,  it's 
anybody's  race,"  Lohasz  com- 
mented. "Our  goal  is  for  Nov. 
19.  That  will  be  the  day  for  us." 

After  a  weekend  off,  the  men 
will  compete  at  McMaster  this 
Saturday. 


Hey  Argo  fans: 

The  Varsity  has  Argo  prize 
packages  to  give  away  in- 
cluding: 2  tickets  to 
Shreveport  Pirates  vs.  To- 
ronto Argonauts  on  Friday, 
Oct.  28  at  7:30  at  SkyDome; 
2  Maple  Lodge  pre-gamc 
party  passes;  2  Argos  caps; 
2  Argos  official  guides;  and, 
2  CFL  illustrated  programs. 

Just  call  Sharon  at  979- 
2856  between  1 2-2  p.m.  and 
say:  "Arrrgoooos!!" 


UNIVERSITY     OF  TORONTO 

TORN  C.  POLANYI  CHAIR 

IN  CHEMISTRY 


NOBEL  LAUREATES 
LECTURE 
ON 

SCIENCE  AND  SOCIETY 

In  honour  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  John  C.  Polanyi  Chair  in  Chemistry,  the 

Department  of  Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  invites  you  to  a  public 
lecture  series  on  Science  and  Society.  The  lectures  will  be  given  by  Nobel  Laureates 
in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Medicine. 

Modern  Molecules,  Genomes  and  Complexity 
James  Watson,  Dudley  Herschbacli,  llya  Prigogine 

Thursday,  November  3,  1994,  2:15  -  4:35  pm 


Science  and  Technology  in  the  21st  Century 

Henry  Kendall,  Charles  Townes,  George  Porter 

Friday,  November  4,  1994,  9:30  - 11:35  am 


Life:  The  Cosmic  Imperative 
Michael  Smith,  Christian  de  Duve,  Max  Perutz 

Friday,  November  4, 1994,  2:30  -  4:35  pm 

For  further  information  on  the  public  lectures,  please  contact  Public  Relations  and 
Development  at  (416)  978-7253. 


CONVOCATION  HALL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

31  King's  College  Circle 

Free  Admission,  Tickets  Not  Required 


Drilling  the  defence. 


(JeffBlundea/VS) 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


FIELD  HOCKEY 

The  CLMJ  defending  champi- 
onship Blues  team  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  OWIAA  touma- 
tnent  to  be  held  in  Ottawa  this 
weekend. 

They  ended  the  season 
ranked  number  two  behind 
York,  last  year's  provincial 
OWIAA  champions,  after  pro- 
ducing shut-outs  in  all  four  of 
their  last  regular  season  games. 
Varsity  was  victorious  against 
Guclph  2-0,  Carleton  12-0, 
Western  5-0  and  McGili  4-0. 

FOOTBALL 

The  Varsity  Blues  football 
team  has  pulled  together  to 
qualify  for  the  OUAA  semi- 
final playoffs.  The  ClAU 
Vanier  Cup  defending  cham- 
pions will  play  against  the 
currently  undefeated  Western 
Mustangs  at  5:00  p.m.  this 
Saturday  at  the  Skydome.  The 
price  for  tickets  to  this  event 
favc  been  set  at  $6,  for  gen- 
eral admission  seats.  Section 
100  only  will  be  sold  at  a  first- 
come  first-serve  basis.  These 
tkkctt  pie^Qod  for  both  U  of 


T's  game  and  the  earlier  1:00 
p.m.  Laurier  Golden  Hawks  ver- 
sus the  Waterloo  Warriors. 
Meanwhile  six  Varsity  football 
players  were  named  to  the  1994 
OUAA  football  all-star  team: 
First  Team: 

John  Raposo  -  defensive  end 
Glenn  McCausland  -  return  spe- 
cialist 

Second  Team: 

David  Richer  -  running  back 
joe  Tassone  -  centre 
Barry  McCamns  -  lincbackw 
Brian  Etevonisb  -  comer  back 

ROWING 

After  a  highly  snccessful  regular 
season  the  men's  and  women's 
Varsity  rowing  teams  compete 
at  the  OUAA/OWIAA  champi- 
onships on  Saturday  Oct.  29.  on 
the  Royal  Hcnicy  course  in  St. 
Catharines. 

SOCCER 

Last  weekend,  the  Blues  women 
ended  their  regular  season  by 
defeating  Ryerson  3-0  and  fin- 
ishing even  with  Queen's  2-2, 
leaving  ihcm  with  a  final  record 
of  6-3-3  in  the  eastern  division. 


U  of  T  will  play  against  the 
Guelph  Gryphons  (OWIAA 
western  division  chansons) 
at  4  p  m  on  Friday,  in  their 
first  match-up  during  the 
OWIAA  playoffs  in  London. 

The  men's  soccer  Blues 
ranked  number  two  in  their 
division  in  the  OUAA  rois- 
tering a  record  of  8- 1  -3.  They 
will  host  the  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels  at  Varsity  Stadium  for  a 
sudden  death  OUAA  east  di- 
vision semi-final  on  Saturday 
at  2:00  p.m. 

TENNIS 

The  OUAA  and  OWIAA  in- 
dividual championships  will 
be  played  this  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday at  Queen's.  Ji 

VOLLEYBALL  ^ 

The  Blues  men  play  their  botre 
opener  on  Friday,  h(»ling  the 
Laurentian  Voyageurs  at  8.00 
p.m.  and  again  at  1:00  p.m. 
the  following  day.  Both 
matches  take  place  in  the  Ath- 
letic Centre  Sports  Gym.  Tick;- 
eis  are  $3  students,  $5 
students. 


Turn  Pro. 


By  now,  you've  probably  realized 
there's  more  to  life  than  school. 
.•\nd  that  a  job  is  only  as  good  as 
the  career  it  builds.  W'c  can  help. 
We  can  give  you  the  skills  and 
financial  knowledge  to  become 
an  accounting  professional:  a 
Certified  CJeneral  .\ccountant. 
(Completing  our  CGA  program  of 
professional  studies  can  lead  to 
better  opportunities  in  business, 
government  and  public  practice. 
If  you're  ready  to  make  e\  en  more 
of  yourself,  call  (416)  322-6520, 
extensions  38.>,  225  or  217,  or  write 
to  us  at  240  Eglinton  .Axenue  East, 
Toronto  .\I4P  1K8. 


Ccnilicd  Ckucral  Acoxinuniv 
AsMxrialKio  OnLirxt 


We're  accounting  for  the  future  in  Ontario 


Varsity 


LASSIFIEDS 


Thursday,  October  27,  1994 


Varsity  Clawifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3  J5  for  non-busirjess  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additkmai  boW  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  nwntf*.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  In  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2£4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thurwiay  issue  « Monday  noon.  &M}oiries  979-2856. 


ANNOUKCEMENTS 


WANTED!!! 

Individuals,  Student  Organizations  and 
Small  Groups  to  Promote  SPRING  BREAK 
'95.  Earn  substantial  MONEY  and  FREE 
TRIPS.  CALL  THE  NATION'S  LEADER, 
INTER-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS  1-800- 
327-6013. 


RESEARCH  VOLUNTEERS  EARN 
$225 

We  need  healthy  men  aged  18-45  to 
participate  in  a  cholesterol  study  at  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  Call  340-31 08. 


TUTORING 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Simulated  exam.  Free  repeat 
policy.  Seminar  fee  $195.  For  more 
information  call  OXFORD  SEMINARS  1- 
800-269-6719. 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Binhright-469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Ourservicesarefree, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


FRONTRUNNERS  TORONTO: 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Running  Group.  All 
abilities  welcome.  Meet  9:00a.m.  at  the 
519  Church  Street  Community  Centre. 
Call  631  -4054  for  more  information. 


HE 
WANTED 


PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant,  MTACL, 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  Ml  H2V5. 


DRUMMER  NEEDED  FOR  LOCAL 

Heavy  Melodic  Pop  Band.  Your  influences 
include  Goo  Goo  Dolls,  Green  Day, 
Doughboys,  Sugar,  all  NOT  Led  Zeplin, 
Urtan  Dance  Squad.  Contact  Dylan  603- 
2788. 


EARN  $100.00  AN  HOUR 

Casting  Director  seeking  new  faces.  All 
ages,  races,  types.  Commitment  -  none. 
Necessary  experience  -  none.  Clients  - 
Banks,  Breweries,  Computer  and  Phone 
companies,  etc.  Send  Photos  (name/phone 
onback):  J.  Lindsay  casting.  101  Willcocks. 
Toronto.  M5S1C9. 


NEED  EXTRA  CASH? 

Join  a  networi<  of  university  students  doing 
part-time  work  from  home.  Direct  training; 
limitless  potential.  Distributorships 
available.  For  information  call:  (705)  722- 
0426 


EARN  UP  TO  $1000 

per  semester  in  yourclasses.  Call  Campus 
Notes  at  (416)  340-7320  now. 

METRO  ZOO 

If  you  are  a  friend  of  the  zoo.  Then  we  are 
looking  for  you.  Come  join  our  team,  It  will 
be  a  real  scream,  and  you  will  save  animals 
tool  Call  Tahnee  at  865-1 080  P/Teve.  hrs. 
Downtown  loc. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wor1<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 

HIRING! 

Commerce,  economics,  actuarial  students. 
The  clock's  ticking.  Time  to  secure  a  full 
time  position  in  your  field.  You  can  make 
your  connections  now.  Call  969-01 08. 


PHYLLIS  ESTHETICS 

Your  beauty  solution  at  One  Eighty  Six  St. 
George  at  Bloor.  I  am  offering  very  good 
student  rates.  I  have  been  in  business  for 
25  years.  Facials:  $35,  Pedicures:  $25, 
Waxing:  $10  up.  Pis.  Call  926-9449. 


RELAX  AND  ENERGIZE 

with  effective  deep  tissue  bodywork  and 
foot  massage.  According  to  your  needs 
very  gentle  or  strong  Oriental  and  Swedish 
techniques  using  hands  or  feet.  30  min  / 
$1 0.  In  /  Out.  Call  Egon  (41 6)  752-8537. 


DR.  JONATHAN  SPILKIN,  DR.  PETER 
SOLO,  OPTOMETRISTS 

Contact  lens  research  project.  Twenty 
cun-ent  wearers  of  hard  gas  permeable 
contact  lenses  are  needed  to  take  part  in  a 
clinical  research  project  evaluating  a  new 
cleaning  solution.  All  participants  will 
receive  free  lenses  and  solutions  for  the 
duration  of  the  study.  Please  call  4 1 6/977- 
81 94  for  an  appointment. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  paytwo- third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

CAMPUS  NOTES: 

U  of  Ts  lecture  note  service.  Missed  a 
class?  Want  that  competitive  edge?  We 
provide  notes  taken  by  many  of  the  top 
students.  Call  340-7320  now  before 
everybody  else  does! 

XEROX  COPY  2  CENTS  EACH 

Free  binding.  One  stop  printing.  41 6-752- 
9097. 


MATH TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (41 6)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 

TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Sun/ey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 

CHEMISTRY,  MATH,  PHYSICS 

Previous  U  of  T  TA's/PDFs  with  doctorate 
degrees  in  Chemistry,  Math  and  Physics 
are  available  for  individualized  or  group 
tutoring.  Reasonable  Rates.  Guaranteed 
best  help!  Call  (41 6)  406-6442. 

FRENCH TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  292-7998  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 

MASTERING  THE  LSAT! 

Why  practice  questions  when  you  can 
masterthe  principles?  Your  best  and  most 
comprehensive  option  for  LSAT  training 
begins  on  October  29.  (416)  41 0-7737. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 

GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midtemi  test  panic!  Tutor,  28 
years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


NOW  REALLY 

If  I  had  a  PhD,  would  I  be  editing 
undergraduate  papers?  Experienced, 
competent  editor  (B.A.  Honours.)  will 
proofread  you  wori<  to  perfection.  Fees 
negotiable.  References.  (416)  972-0540. 

ESSAY  EDITING 

Also:  Editing  of  Scholariy  Publications, 
Experienced  Technical/Medical  Editor  + 
Rewriter,  University  Instructor  (Ph.D. 
English)  offers  reasonable  rales.  Call  Bill 
at  489-9679. 


EDITING  &  TUTORING 

Why  wait  at  the  Writing  lab  when  you  can 
have  it  done  in  an  hour?  Computer  skills, 
One-on-One!  Call  653-3405.  Fax  653- 
3997. 


WORD 

PROCESSIHG 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
cuniculavitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  $1.25/page.  Resumes/Cover 
Letters  -  free  faxing.  Desktop  Publishing. 
Laser  Quality.  Rupert:  604-8333  (Call  8 
a.m.  -9  p.m.). 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 

WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  Rush  jobs  and  quality 
presentations!  24  hours/7  days.  Call  653- 
3405.  Fax:  653-3997.  Confidential  and 
reliable. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Oct.  27 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP-  Bible  Study.  HART 
HOUSE  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM. 

Friday,  Oct.  28 

PAKISTANI  STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION  -  A  meeting.  CLAUDE 
T.  BISSEL  BUILDING.  RM  113. 

MUSLIM  STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION-Jummah Prayers.  HART 
HOUSE  DEBATES  ROOM.  1:15. 

MUSLIM  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  -  Qur'an  study  program. 
5PM.  ISC. 

RADIO  ERINDALE-The  Killjoys  and  Growl.  Call  828-531 0.  THE 
BLIND  DUCK,  ERINDALE  COLLEGE.  $6. 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  B  AH  A'l  STUDIES  -  Infonnal  discussion  on 
"Independent  Investigation  of  the  Tmth."  Food  and  Beverages. 
For  info  call  961  -INFO.  ISC.  5:30PM. 

INTERVARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  VCF-At-Large. 
WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE.  7:00P.M.  NO  CHARGE. 

Saturday,  Oct.  29 

IRANIAN  STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION  -  Halloween  party.  NEW 
COLLEGE,  WETMORE  HALL.  8:00PM.  $5  MEMBERS,  $8  NON- 


MEMBERS. 

Sunday,  Oct.  30 

INTERVARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Church  at  the 
Hangar.  THE  HANGAR  PUB.  7:30PM.  FREE. 

Monday,  Oct.  31 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
BuddhistChaplain.  INTERNATIONALSTUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15 
-1:30PM 

Tuesday,  Nov.  1 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
BuddhistChaplain.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTCENTRE.  1 2:1 5 
-1:30PM 

Wednesday,  Nov.  2 

INSTITUTE  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  -  lES  Seminar: 
"Adaptation  to  atmospheric  change:  Proposed  Research 
Directions"  by  Ian  Burton  and  colleagues.  ROOM  21 1 ,  HAULTAIN 
BUILDING(REAR  OF  1 70  COLLEGE  ST.).  4:00PM.  FREE. 


Thursday,  October  27,  1994 


Ready  and  waiting.  Blues  to  take  on  Mustangs  at 

SkyDome  Saturday.  (Aldrin Fernando) 


Rugby  women  win  silver  at  OWIAA's 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  women's  rugby  team 
made  history  last  weekend  as 
they  won  the  silver  medal  in  the 
first  officially  sanctioned  On- 
tario women's  intercollegiate 
rugby  championships. 

"We  began  the  season  as  a 
group  of  individuals  and  played 
the  tournament  as  a  unified 
team,"  said  U  of  T's  Beth  Riley. 
"I'm  lucky  to  have  played  rugby 
with  such  a  conunittcd  and  co- 
hesive team." 

Seven  universities,  including 
York,  McMaster,  Queen's. 
Trent,  Western  and  Guelph,  par- 
ticipated in  the  two-day  tourna- 
ment hosted  by  McMaster. 

Next  year  rugby  will  be  in  its 
trial  year  with  the  OWIAA,  vy- 
ing for  full  official  status. 

"A  lot  of  university  teams  still 
don't  have  varsity  status,"  said 
Blues  player  Alexa  Taylor.  "We 
have  status,  we  just  don't  get  any 
funding  from  U  of  T." 


II  vou  d  like  a  booklet  aboul  Jack  Darnel  s  Whiskev.  write  us  here  in  Lynchburg.  Tennessee  37352,  U  S  A 

"ALL  GOODS  WORTH  PRICE  CHARGED," 
is  what  Jack  Daniels  nephew  said  in  1907. 
We're  still  saying  it  today. 

Mr.  Lem  Motlow  put  this  slogan  on  crocks 
and  barrels  of  his  uncles  whiskey.  You  see,  he 
knew  our  Jack  Daniel  s  Tennessee  Whiskey 
was  made  with  Tennessee  cave  spring 
water  and  seeped  through  room  high 
mellowing  vats  before  aging.  Mr.  Motlow 
knew  value  when  he  saw  it.  And  still 
today  though  Jack  Daniel  s  is  priced  abo\'c 
many  whiskeys,  a  sip  will  prove  its  worth. 


JACK  DANIEL'S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


I 


WHiSKJEY 


The  women  started  off  on  the 
right  foot,  winning  their  first 
match  on  Saturday  against 
Queen's.  Tied  3-3  at  the  end  of 
the  match,  the  two  teams  went 
into  overtime  play  and  then  sud- 
den death,  tied  at  6-6. 

With  the  game  still  not  re- 
solved, five  players  on  each  team 
were  granted  kicks  from  the  22- 
yard  line  in  order  to  break  the  tie. 
Blues  Jessica  Thompson  and  Lisa 
Teillet  both  made  their  attempts 
at  three  points  a  kick,  while  only 
one  Queen's  player  succeeded. 
The  game  concluded  with  a  12- 
9  U  of  T  victory. 

The  Blues  then  defeated 
McMaster  in  a  semi-final  match 
three  hours  later. 

For  the  last  five  minutes  of  the 
game  U  of  T  held  the  Marauders 
squad  at  their  own  eight-yard 
line.  The  back-row  team  of 
Taylor,  Riley  and  Lita  Reyes, 
worked  successfully  as  a  unit, 
preventing  the  Mac  women  from 
scoring. 

The  games  were  played  ac- 
cording to  under- 19  rules.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  playing  two  games 
with  40-minutc  halves  in  less 
than  24  hours,  each  match  was 
played  with  shortened  20-minute 
halves  instead. 

"We  surprised  a  lot  of  people 
this  tournament  because  at  the 
start  of  the  year  we  were  weaker, 
having  a  lot  of  first-year  play- 
ers," said  Taylor. 

"We  surprised  all  the  teams," 
added  Blues  captain  Helen 
Thompson.  "They  (Guelph] 
didn't  think  they  would  have  to 
worry  aboul  us.  We  won  be- 
cause we  worked  as  a  team  and 


maintained  our  aggression." 

Guelph,  seeded  as  the  top  team 
on  the  basis  of  their  exhibition 
season  record,  was  given  a  bye 
for  the  first  round. 

After  beating  Western  in  the 
semi-finals  19-0,  the  Gryphons 
met  the  Blues  in  the  gold-medal 
round  Sunday. 

Although  defeating  the  Blues 
19-3,  U  of  T  ended  the  day  with 
a  silver  medal  and  the  respect  of 
many  of  the  other  university 
squad  players. 

"U  of  T  showed  great  heart 
and  courage  in  the  OUAA  finals 
against  the  Guelph  Gryphons  to 
prove  they  have  come  a  long 
way  this  season,"  commented 


Guelph's  Andrea  Murphy." 

All  said  they  have  their  coach- 
ing team  of  Gina  MinuUllo, 
Kevin  Jones,  Craig  Bolton  and 
assistant  coach  and  player  Laurie 
Lundy  to  thank. 

'Tliey  worked  really  hard  and 
we  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  them," 
said  Taylor. 

Players  from  the  jubilant  team 
who  are  returning  next  year  look 
forward  to  the  future. 

With  the  season  over  the  team 
is  making  tentative  plans  to  go 
on  tour  either  during  reading 
week  or  in  May.  For  now,  the  U 
of  T  squad  are  enjoying  what 
they  worked  so  hard  to  accom- 
plish. 


Blues  rowers  in  Boston 


BY  Saurabh  Sharma 

Last  Sunday,  over  1,000  boats 
from  seven  countries  gathered 
in  New  England  to  participate  in 
the  US  "Superbowl  of  Sculling," 
the  Head  of  the  Charles  Regatta 
on  the  Charles  river  in  Cam- 
bridge. Two  crews  from  the 
Blues  rowing  team,  the  light- 
weight men  and  heavyweight 
women's  eight,  competed. 

The  three-mile  course,  with 
three  bends  and  six  bridges  to 
pass  under,  has  a  reputation  for 
being  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing routes  in  rowing  to  maneuver. 

Faced  with  stiff  competition, 
U  of  T  was  close  to  the  top  of  the 
men' s  lightweight  championship 
eight  division  —  behind 
Princeton,  Yale  and  Cornell. 

The  Blues  time  was  15.06.38, 


less  than  a  second  behind 
Cornell,  with  the  time  of 
15.05.55. 

The  fate  of  the  Blues  heavy- 
weight women's  eight  was 
equally  sour,  as  a  boat  from 
McGill  University  impeded  their 
progress.  The  U  of  T  women 
eventually  finished  eleventh. 

"We  had  to  wait  till  the  Weeks 
bridge  [about  two  miles  into  the 
race]  before  we  finally  got  around 
them,"  remarked  Blues  rower 
Erika  Paiaki. 

The  McGill  boat  was  charged 
a  penally  of  one  minute  for  inter- 
ference. 

The  Blues'  Andrew  Bellerby 
placed  thirteenth  in  the  men's 
lightweight  single. 

Saurabh  Sharma  is  a  member  of 
the  Blues  rowing  team 


Hallowelm  Sale 

Prices  so  low  it's  scary! 
•  75%  off 

selected  clothing  and  stationery 
•  Hurt  Penguins  starting  at  $1.99 


University  of  Toronto 
Booiistores 


UofT 
Bookstore 


214  COLLEGE  ST.  AT  ST.  GEORGE  •  MON-FRI  9-6  SAT  10-5  SUN  12-5 
416/  978-7907  •  TOLL  FREE  1-800-667-0892  •  FAX  1-800-665-8810 
E-MAIL  books@gpu.utcc.utoronto.ca 


OWHHHHHH!!  HAPPY  HALLOWEEN  FROM  THE  VARSITY! 
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We've  Never  Been  Werewolves  Since  1880 


Monday.  October  31.  1994 


Suspended  prof 
now  in  jail 

Suspended  U  of  T  professor  Robert 
O'Driscoll  is  in  jail  in  Guclph,  after 
being  arrested  in  connection  with  an 
assault  near  his  Arthur,  Ontario  home 
Wednesday. 

O'Driscoll,  who  was  suspended 
from  teaching  this  summer,  was  ar- 
rested after  unidentified  persons  in  a 
residence  in  the  village  of  Damas- 
cus, near  Arthur,  reported  that  a  man 
broke  into  their  house,  smashed  sev- 
eral windows  and  doors,  and  assaulted 
an  occupant. 

Police  were  called  to  the  scene, 
but  the  man  fled  the  residence  in  his 
vehicle  before  they  could  arrive,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mount  Forest  detach- 


SHORTS 


meni  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Po- 
lice. 

Police  also  said  the  man  who  com- 
mitted the  assault  was  in  a  state  of 
inebriation. 

O'Driscoll  was  arrested  Wednes- 
day night.  He  is  being  held  in  a 
Guelph  jail  indefinitely,  after  being 
charged  with  one  count  each  of  break 
and  enter,  mischief,  driving  while 
ntoxicated,  and  breach  of  bail  con- 
dicions. 

The  latter  charge  refers  to  an  ear- 
ier  incident,  where  O'Driscoll  was 
charged  by  police  with  making  death 
threats  against  his  then-estranged 
spouse  Elizabeth  Elliott. 

Elliott,  who  lives  in  Damascus, 
reported  in  February  that  the  profes- 
sor had  harassed  her  with  telephone 
calls.  Mount  Forest  OPP  charged  him 
with  one  count  each  of  uttering  death 
threats  and  making  harassing  phone 
calls.  That  case  is  currently  in  the 
courts,  although  O'Driscoll  later  said 
the  two  had  reconciled. 

The  English  teacher,  who  kept  an 
office  in  St.  Michael's  College,  was 
suspended  in  early  July.  He  was  told 
he  could  not  return  to  teaching  until 
he  satisfied  certain  "conditions." 

Those  conditions  have  not  been 
made  public.  In  the  interim, 
O'Driscoll  continues  to  receive  his 
$90,000  a  year  salary,  but  is  not  be 
allowed  on  campus  without  close 
supervision. 

The  suspension  came  in  response 
to  a  university-sponsored  investiga- 
tion into  O'Driscoll's  behaviour. 

University  provost  Adel  Sedra  had 
asked  St.  Michael's  principal  Joseph 
Boyle  whether  the  professor,  then  on 
a  research  leave,  created  a  "hostile 
and  intimidating"  atmosphere  at  the 
college. 

The  results  of  that  inquiry  have  not 
been  made  public.  But  both  Boyle 
and  Sedra  have  said  the  professor's 
presence  on  campus  intimidated  other 
staff  members. 

O'Driscoll  is  well-known  for  his 
belief  that  a  Jewish-Mormon-Ma- 
sonic-Communist-Catholic  con- 
spiracy is  out  to  rule  the  world.  His 
two  recent  books  outlining  that  be- 
lief, one  of  which  was  "co-edited" 
with  Canadian  fascist  John  Ross 
Taylor,  have  been  condemned  by  the 
League  of  Human  Rights  of  the  B  *  nai 
Brith  as  anti-Semitic  hate  literature. 

The  third  book  in  O'  DriscoH'sNew 
World  Order  series,  which  will  out- 
line how  the  Jewish-led  conspiracy 
is  working  in  Canada,  is  not  yet  out, 
having  been  repeatedly  delayed  by 
the  author. 

Bruce  Rolston 


This  Queen's  player  stole  the  ball  on  Saturday  but  U  of  T  ended  up  stealing  the  game,  winning  the  semi-finals  in  men's  soccer. 
See  story,  page  14.  (Aldhn Fernando) 


Dalhousie  radio  station  censored  by  CRTC 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Campus  and  community  radio  stations 
across  Canada  participated  in  a  nation- 
wide protest  on  Thursday,  condemning 
a  recent  decision  to  limit  sexual  content 
on  a  Halifax  radio  station. 

The  Canadian  Radio  and  Telecom- 
munications Commission  imposed  the 
restrictions  on  CKDU,  Elalhousie  Uni- 
versity's campus  radio  station,  during 
their  licensing  renewal  hearings. 

The  commission's  decision  states  that 
CKDU  will  only  be  allowed  to  air  pro- 
grams of  a  'sexually  explicit  nature'  at 
specified  times. 

Twenty-six  stations  participated  in 
the  on-air  protest,  entitled  SEX-FM. 

Three  Toronto  area  stations,  includ- 
ing Ryerson  Polytechnical  Universi- 
ty's CKLN-FM,  York  University's 
CHRY-FM  and  U  of  T's  CIUT-FM, 
took  part  in  the  protest. 

Ian  Pringle,  president  of  the  National 


Campus  and  Community  Radio  Asso- 
ciation, says  the  CRTC  decision  is  un- 
fair, as  the  commission  only  received 
one  complaint,  which  he  says  was 
homophobic. 

"It  was  very  homophobic  materials 
that  the  individual  was  complaining 
about  and  the  CRTC  said  the  broadcast 
was  sexually  explicit,"  said  Pringle. 
"The  people  who  made  the  (CRTC] 
decision  were  heterosexual,  white,  old, 
males.  There  aren't  any  out  gays  and 
lesbians  who  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

Last  year,  CKDU  received  a  com- 
plaint from  a  Halifax  listener  who  ob- 
jected to  the  station's  special  broadcast 
entitled,  'All  Day,  All  Gay,'  in  support 
of  Gay  Pride  Day,  says  Joanne  Merriam, 
chair  of  CKDU's  board  of  directors. 

"The  listener  objected  to  the  refer- 
ences of  gay  sexual  practices  in  the 
show,"  said  Merriam. 

After  the  CRTC  received  the  com- 
plaint, they  judged  that  two  segments  in 


the  broadcast,  called  'Hell  on  Wheels,' 
were  found  to  not  be  of  a  high  broadcast 
standard,  says  Merriam. 

Both  broadcasts  were  aired  just  after 
noon  on  June  23,  1993.  The  first  piece 
was  a  poem  written  by  Beth  Brandt,  a 
First  Nations  lesbian  female  and  the 
second  piece  was  a  skit  entitled  'Lillian 
Christian'  written  by  Michael  Weir  and 
Renee  Penny,  according  to  Merriam. 

The  commission  ruled  that  CKDU 
can  only  play  broadcasts  of  this  nature 
after  9  p.m. 

But  Pringle  says  the  commission,  in 
its  decision  against  the  station,  used 
vague  wording  to  justify  the  measures 
taken  against  CKDU. 

"The  phrases  the  commission  used 
were  [things  like]  'generally  accepted 
audience  values,'"  said  Pringle. 

"But  my  major  concern,"  he  said,  "is 
where  the  hell  did  they  come  up  with 
these  concerns?  If  the  commission  is 
going  to  use  these  terms  as  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  work  of  broadcasters. 


then  we're  going  to  have  a  major  prob- 
lem. Is  homophobia  a  community  stand- 
ard?" 

As  part  of  the  nationwide  protest, 
stations  were  asked  to  broadcast  one  of 
the  two  'sexually  explicit'  pieces  at 
some  time  during  the  day. 

Miriam  agrees  that  the  decision  is 
vague  and  it  does  not  set  out  clear 
guidelines  as  to  what  the  station  can  and 
can  not  broadcast. 

"As  a  programmer,  they  don't  tell  us 
what  is  and  what  is  not  sexually  ex- 
plicit. The  only  thing  we  have  to  go  on 
is  what's  already  been  decided  upon," 
said  Miriam. 

The  commission  also  seems  to  forget 
that  the  people  who  work  at  community 
and  campus  stations  arc  not  profession- 
als, says  Pringle. 

"The  people  who  do  programming 
are  not  paid,  they  come  in  and  do  a 
service.  They're  not  broadcast  profes- 
sionals, but  they  do  provide  education," 
said  Pringle. 


Academic  society  wants  to  get  rid  of  race,  equity  and  gender  offices 

Anti-PC  lobby  group  gets  big  donation 


BY  Eric  Squair 
Varsity  Staff 

An  anti-politically  correct  group  that  wants  to  abolish  equity  offices  at  universities 
has  just  received  a  $210,000  grant  from  the  Donner  Canadian  Foundation. 

The  Donner  foundation  is  a  Toronto-based  philanthropic  organization  that  funds 
research  into  social  and  economic  issues.  The  foundation  has  funded  research  on 
topics  ranging  from  Arctic  ecology  to  community  policing. 

The  Society  for  Academic  Freedom  and  Scholarship,  which  is  to  receive  the 
funds,  says  universities'  race  relations  and  status  of  women  offices  stand  in  the  way 
of  academic  freedom  and  freedom  of  speech. 

The  group,  headed  at  U  of  T  by  psychology  professor  John  Furedy,  plans  to  use 
the  money  for  research  projects,  sponsoring  symposiums  and  lobbying  on  issues 
of  academic  freedom. 

Furedy  says  organizations  such  as  the  employment  equity,  race  relations  and 
status  of  women  offices  have  mandates  that  destroy  academic  freedom  on  campus. 

"Their  mandate  is  to  see  if  there  is  anything  offensive  in  lectures  or  texts,"  says 
Furedy.  "[They  are]  run  under  a  mandate  which  is  totalitarian." 

But  Paddy  Stamp,  the  U  of  T  sexual  harassment  officer,  says  that  eliminating 
discrimination  will  increase  academic  freedom. 

"Harassment  and  discrimination  undermine  and  interfere  with  freedom  of 
thought  and  academic  freedom,"  says  Stamp.  "I  see  no  conflict  between  the 
extension  of  academic  freedom  and  the  elimination  of  discrimination  and  harass- 
ment." 

Furedy  contends  that  the  $1.5  million  budget  of  such  offices  at  U  of  T  is 
excessive. 


But  Stamp  says  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  comes  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  and  is  intended  to  help  U  of  T  conform  to  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code. 

According  to  Furedy,  all  equity  offices  should  be  replaced  by  a  single  human 
rights  office. 

"We  should  get  back  to  a  single  human  rights  office.  There  is  absolutely  no  need 
for  these  offices,  because  human  rights  should  be  universal,  not  restricted  to  one 
group,"  he  said. 

However,  Kelvin  Andrews,  race  relations  and  anti-racism  initiatives  officer  for 
U  of  T,  disagrees.  Andrews  said  that  a  single  human  rights  office  would  be 
insufficient. 

"I  think  each  and  every  one  of  these  offices  was  established  due  to  a  perceived 
need,"  said  Andrews. 

Furedy  has  claimed  that  Andrews'  office  has  only  dealt  with  one  alleged  case 
of  racism  in  three  years,  but  Andrews  says  Furedy  should  check  his  facts. 

"In  my  annual  report  there  is  a  breakdown  of  cases  dealt  with,"  said  Andrews. 
"He  (Furedy]  needs  to  do  a  little  more  research  before  making  these  comments." 

Both  Stamp  and  Andrews  say  that  complaints  to  their  offices  are  dealt  with 
confidentially  in  most  cases. 

"These  cases  do  not  usually  make  headlines,"  says  Stamp. 

SAFS  was  started  in  response  to  a  number  of  cases  where  academic  freedom  was 
impinged  upon,  according  to  Furedy.  But  the  main  impetus  was  when  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  restricted  psychology  professor  Phillipe  Rushton 
from  teaching  first-year  students,  except  on  video  tape. 

"The  Rushton  case  initially  started  the  society,"  said  Furedy. 
Please  see  "Academic,"  page  3 
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•••••••••  Special  Events  ••••••••• 

FORUM  '94:  A  MAYORALTY  DERATE,  with  ProfesSOr  John 
Crispo  as  Moderator,  and  Candidates  Barbara  Hall,  Gerry  Meinzer,  and 
June  Rowlands.  Tuesday,  November  1, 1994  from  12:30  to  2:00  p.m. 
in  the  Great  Hall.  All  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  their 
guests  are  welcome.  Presented  by  the  Hart  House  Debates  Committee 
and  S.A.C.  Also  sponsored  by  APUS,  GSU,  UTSA,  and  UTFA. 

Hart  House  Gala  Concert  -  Saturday,  November  5th  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall.  An  evening  with  all  six  Hart  House  musical 
groups!  Featuring:  The  Hart  House  Orchestra;  Symphonic  Band;  Jazz 
Band;  Chamber  Strings;  the  Chorus  and  Singers.  Reception  to  follow. 
Tickets  are  available  free  at  the  Hart  House  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 


Art 


The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  East  Gallery:  Lome  Beug, 
Two  Pavilions:  Museum  and  a  Tent,  Installation.  West  Gallery:  Henry 
Gordillo,  Photographs.  Both  shows  run  from  October  6th  to  November 
3rd.  An  exhibition  of  drawings  and  sculpture  by  Sylvia  Safdie  will  run 
from  November  10th  to  December  Sth.The  artist  will  be  present  in 
the  gallery  on  Thursday,  November  10th  from  5:00  to  7:00  p.m. 


••••••••••••••  Music  •••••••••••••• 

[Admission  to  all  concerts  is  free.  For  more  information,  please  call 
978-5362] 

Hart  of  the  Drum  Series  -  The  MESA  percussion  trio  per- 
forms in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Thursday,  November  24th  beflinning  at 
7:30  p.m.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

JAZZ  in  the  Arbor  Room  -  The  Rob  Glutton  Quartet  performs 
on  Friday,  November  4th  at  8:30  p.m.  Licensed.  No  cover. 
Subterranean  Sound  Series  -  Project  9  and  Hungry  Monkey 
performing  Contemporary  Rock  in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Thursday, 
November  3rd  at  7:30  p.m.  Licensed.  No  cover. 
Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  The  Penderecki  String 
Quartet  performs  in  the  Great  Hall  on  Sunday,  Nov.  6th  at  3:00  p.m. 


Activities  &  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come 
to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 
Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interested  in 
competitive  parliamentary  debating.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m;  new  debaters  are  encouraged  to  come  to 
Wednesday  meetings  at  4:00  p.m.  For  more  information,  call  Colin 
Fumess  at  978-0537. 

Film  Board -Ihe  Film  Board  will  hold  a  screening  on  November  3rd  at 
7:00  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room.  Come  and  enjoy  the  results  of  their  efforts! 
Music  Committee -The  Hart  House  Symphonic  Band  is  looking  for 
trombones,  percussionists  and  bassoonists.  Rehearsals  are  every 
Tuesday  from  6:30  to  9:00  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall.  Call  Joanna  at  782-5744 
for  more  information. 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 
Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class 
schedule,  and  sign-up. 


Attiletics  

Recreational  Squash  Ladder- All  interested  players  who  would  like  to 
join  a  level  1  or  level  11  ladder,  please  submit  your  name  and  phone 
number  and  level  of  playing  experience  to  the  Membership  Services  Office 
(978-2447).  This  ladder  will  be  updated  on  a  daily  basis. 
Fitness  Classes -30  FREE  drop-in  fitness  classes  per  week.  Registered 
STEP  classes  require  a  fee. 

Pool  Hours -The  Pool  is  open  from  Monday  to  Friday  from  7  a.m.  to  9 
a.m.,  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  and  4  p.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  Hours  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  are  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Pick-up  Basketball  -  siom  in  at  the  Lower  Gym  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays  from  1-2  p.m.,  Thursdays  from  8-9  p.m.,  and  Fridays 
from  1-3  p.m. 

Cards  -  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk  for  entry  to  the  Locker  Rooms. 


Protesting  homophobia  on  the  streets  and  in  the  House 

Gay-bashing  politicians 
won't  be  tolerated 


BY  LyDU  RtVA 

Close  10  1,500  people  marched  to  the  provincial 
legislature  on  Saturday  to  show  community  soli- 
darity against  recent  public  displays  of 
homophobia. 

The  demonstration  was  organized  by  the  Cam- 
paign For  Equal  Families,  a  group  dedicated  to 
fighting  for  samc-scx  family  legislation.  Demon- 
strations were  also  organized  in  cities  all  over  the 
province,  including  Windsor,  Kingston,  WaterlcK) 
and  London. 

Andy  Anderson,  co-chair  volunteer  of  the  cam- 
paign, says  the  demonstration  represented  many 
different  issues  for  gays  and  lesbians. 

One  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was  to  let  the 
public  know  that  the  gay  and  lesbian  community 
will  not  tolerate  homophobic  comments  in  the 
legislatures,  said  Anderson. 

In  Ottawa  recently.  Nova  Scotia  Liberal  MP 
Roseanne  Skoke  said  that  homosexuality  is  "im- 
moral and  unnatural."  Also,  Reform  Party  leader 
Preston  Manning  has  said,  "homosexuality  is  de- 
structive to  the  individual  and  in  the  long  run, 
society." 

Another  objective  of  the  demonstration  was  to 
insist  that  gay  and  lesbian  rights  should  be  put 
back  on  the  agenda  when  the  Ontario  legislature 
reopens  today,  said  Anderson. 

Anderson  said  organizers  hoped  to  raise  aware- 
ness about  the  passage  of  Bill  C-41,  which  would 
allow  for  violent  crimes  against  gays  and  lesbians 
to  be  recogni/£d  as  hate  crimes.  Anderson  said 
gay-bashers  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law. 

"Wc  demand  our  protection,"  said  Anderson. 

Protesters  rallied  at  the  519  Church  Street  Com- 
munity Centre  before  marching  along  College 
Street  to  Queen's  Park.  Gay  and  lesbian  activists 
from  around  the  city  spoke  at  the  rally  to  express 
their  commitment  to  human  rights. 

Among  them  was  Glen  Brown  of  Aids  Action 


Now,  who  said  AIDS  is  an  epidemic  fuelled  by 
injustice  against  gays. 

"We've  been  fighting  for  our  health  care  sys- 
tem, we've  been  pressing  the  government  for  four 
years,"  said  Brown. 

Brown  said  the  province  needs  a  health  care 
system  that  specifically  deals  with  the  needs  of 
patients  infected  with  HIV  and  AIDS. 

Margaret  Nosworthy,  a  member  of  Parents  and 
Friends  of  Lesbians  and  Gays,  said  people  need  to 
be  educated  on  homosexuality.  Nosworthy,  whose 
daughter  is  a  lesbian,  said  nobody  is  too  old  to 
change  their  views. 

"Dinosaurs  can  change.  Look  at  me,"  said 
Nosworthy. 

Many  of  the  people  attending  the  rally  said  they 
were  motivated  to  attend  the  march  by  iheir  dis- 
gust of  the  defeat  of  Bill  167  and  the  need  to  show 
the  government  that  gay  and  lesbian  issues  arc  not 
dead. 

Bill  167  would  have  guaranteed  the  equality  of 
homosexual  and  heterosexual  relationships  under 
the  law.  It  was  defeated  in  the  Ontario  legislature 
last  June. 

Elinor  Mahoney,  organizer  for  the  Foundation 
for  Equal  Families,  said  that  just  because  same- 
sex  benefits  were  defeated,  this  does  not  mean  the 
fight  is  over. 

"We  are  a  big  family.  We  are  not  going  away. 
We  are  going  to  win,"  said  Mahoney. 

Cathy  Murphy,  a  U  of  T  student  and  demonstra- 
tor, agreed. 

"People  think  because  it  happened  in  June  it  is 
over.  [But]  we  will  keep  coming  back  until  it  is 
passed,"  said  Murphy. 

Nicole  Cozier,  another  U  of  T  student  who 
participated  in  the  demonstration,  said  there  is  a 
need  for  unity  amongst  gays  and  lesbians  and  other 
marginalized  groups. 

"Despite  what  people  think,  these  issues  affect 
all  of  us — especially  if  you  belong  to  a  minority 
group.  We  have  to  stick  together,"  said  Cozier 


Nazis  don't  own  the  west  end  either,  say  demonstrators 

Neo-Nazi  attacks  continue 


by  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

Anti-racist  demonstrators  took 
to  the  corner  of  Bloor  and 
Dufferin  on  Friday  evening  to 
protest  against  the  beating  of  an 
anti-racist  activist  by  neo-Na- 
zis. 

The  activist,  a  member  of  the 
International  Socialists,  was  at- 
tacked in  a  park  in  the  Bloor- 
Ossington  area  on  Oct.  1.  The 
previous  evening,  four  neo-Na- 
zis smashed  the  windows  of  the 
activist's  house,  shouting  "We 
own  the  west  end,  too." 

About  100  people  attended  the 
rally,  which  was  addressed  by 
speakers  from  the  International 
Socialists,  Education  Against 


Homophobia,  and  several  trade 
unions. 

"Toronto  fought  back  when 
the  Klan  tried  to  organize  in 
Riverdale,"  said  a  speaker  from 
the  IS.  'This  time  it's  the  same 
bugs,  only  different  larvae." 

Other  speakers  at  the  rally  said 
the  attacks  were  symptomatic  of 
a  shift  to  the  right  in  mainstream 
politics. 

"We  must  not  be  fooled  by  the 
Liberal  Party,"  said  Owen  Leach, 
a  Toronto  taxi  driver  and  trade 
unionist.  "[Jean  Chretien]  has 
stated  he  is  going  to  limit  immi- 
gration from  black  countries." 

Chantal  Sundaram,  a  rally  or- 
ganizj;r  and  a  member  of  the  IS, 
later  pointed  out  that  several 
prominent  racists,  including 
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Heritage  Front  leader  Wolfgang 
Droegc,  arc  currently  running 
for  public  office. 

"There  arc  four  openly  Nazi 
candidates  running  in  the  mu- 
nicipal elections,"  Sundaram 
said.  "This  has  been  made  possi- 
ble because  of  the  climate  of 
racism  in  mainstream  politics." 

Sundaram  cited  Liberal  cuts 
to  immigration  and  the  Ontario 
NDP  s  cuts  to  health  care  for 
foreign  students  as  examples  of 
racist  policy. 

"The  door  was  opened  by  the 
really  racist  report  by  Lyn 
McLecxl  claiming  that  all  Soma- 
lis  are  welfare  cheats.  Suddenly 
welfare  fraud  is  a  big  issue," 
Sundaram  said. 

Shortly  before  the  rally  be- 
gan, several  protesters  got  into 
an  argument  with  a  bystander 
who  objected  to  their  pro-immi- 
gration slogans. 

"I  don't  mind  immigrants,  but 
we've  got  too  many  in  this  coun- 
try," said  the  elderiy  man,  who 
was  shooed  away  by  the  demon- 
strators. 

This  was  the  second  attack  on 
activists  by  neo-Nazis  in  less 
than  a  month. 

On  Sept.  24,  about  20 
skinheads  attacked  members  of 
the  Campaign  Against  the  Re- 
form Party  in  Riverdale,  shout- 
ing "We  own  the  east  end."  One 
Campaign  member,  York  Uni- 
versity professor  David 
McNally,  was  slashed  across  the 
face  with  an  exacto  knife. 
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Boo!  This  is  scary  stuff  Icids. . . 


U  of  T  campus  life  mixes  witli  tlie  undead 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  hallowed  halls  of  U  of  T's 
downtown  campus  are  haunted 
by  at  least  five  ghosts,  says 
Danielle  Urquhart. 

Urquhart,  a  1991  graduate  of 
McGill  University,  runs  Ghost 
Walks. of  Toronto,  a  tour  of  the 
city  introducing  people  to  its 
paranormal  frights  and  delights. 

Urquhart  got  the  idea  for  the 
tour  after  going  on  a  ghost  walk 
in  London,  England.  Upon  re- 
luming to  Canada,  she  decided 
that  Toronto  had  enough  of  a 
ghostly  heritage  to  start  a  simi- 
lar business  here. 

"Toronto  had  enough  ghost 
stories  within  a  walkablc  dis- 
tance to  make  it  possible.. .[it 
has]  every  variety  of  ghosts: 
friendly,  unfriendly,  menacing, 
and  totally  mystifying." 

One  part  of  Toronto  that  is 
particularly  rich  in  ghosts  is  the 
St.  George  campus.  Urquart  says 
it  is  home  to  at  least  five  ghosts, 
three  of  which  she  includes  on 
her  tour. 

U  of  T's  most  famous  ghost  is 
that  of  Ivan  Reznikoff,  a  Rus- 
sian carver  who  worked  on  the 
construction  of  University  Col- 
lege in  the  1850s. 

"It's  certainly  one  of  the  most 
famous  ghost  stories  in  Canada 
and  it's  known  by  ghost  buffs 
around  the  worid,"  said  Urquhart. 

Reznikoff  was  involved  in  a 
love  triangle  with  a  woman  and 
another  stone  carver  named 
Diabolos,  says  Urquhart. 

One  day  he  caught  his  bride- 
to-be  and  Diabolos  embracing. 
In  a  jealous  rage,  Reznikoff 


chased  Diabolos  around  the 
building  with  an  axe.  But  it  was 
the  crafty  Diabolos,  armed  with 
a  knife,  who  in  the  end  pre- 
vailed. 

"Diabolos  had  tucked  himself 
in  the  side  of  a  stairwell. 
Rezinkoff  was  too  surprised  to 
take  a  swing  with  the  axe.  He 
was  stabbed  in  the  heart  and  he 
died  instantly." 

The  tall,  dark,  bearded 
Reznikoff  has  since  been  seen 
wandering  around  the  grounds 
and  halls  of  University  College. 

Urquhart  says  that  the  ghost 
has  had  human  contact,  on  a 
dreary  night  over  100  years  ago. 

"He  ran  into  a  student  in  the 
1870s.  The  student  didn't  real- 
ize he  was  ghost,  so  he  invited 
him  up  to  his  room  for  a  brandy." 

The  ghost  was  apparently 
touched  by  the  student's  hospi- 
tality, so  he  divulged  his  story, 
says  Urquhart. 

Another  ghost  that  haunts  the 
university  is  the  mistress  of 
Robert  Christie,  the  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  famous  cookie 
company.  The  old  Christie  fam- 
ily house  is  now  St.  Joseph's 
College,  a  St.  Michael's  resi- 
dence. 

"Robert  Christie  had  a  mis- 
tress. He  brought  her  into  the 
house  where  he  lived  with  his 
family.  But  the  family  was  not 
aware  because  she  was  put  in  a 
secret  room,"  said  Urquhart. 

Over  the  years,  Christie's  vis- 
its became  less  and  less  frequent 
and  the  mistress  became  jealous 
and  lonely. 

"After  seven  or  eight  years... 
she  hung  herself  because  she  felt 
neglected,"  said  Urquhart. 


In  1926,  the  house  was  bought 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
turned  into  the  residence. 

"The  secret  room  is  now  a 
study  room,"  said  Urquhart. 
"When  a  student  is  in  the  room 
alone  studying,  the  doors  to  the 
secret  room  will  shut...  the  stu- 
dent is  literally  trapped  in  the 
room  and  has  to  bang  on  the 
doors  [for  help]. 

"Students  think  it's  the  mis- 
tress holding  the  doors  closed... 
as  a  warning  to  not  make  a  mis- 
take like  she  did." 

Urquhart  says  another  ghost, 
a  victim  of  a  tragic  accident  60 
years  ago,  haunts  Soldier's 
Tower. 

"In  the  1930s,  a  gentleman 
was  cleaning  the  carillon  bells 
and  he  tumbled  off,"  said 
Urquhart. 

The  ghost  has  since  been  seen 
in  the  walkways  underneath  the 
tower.  He  also  wanders  about 
the  stairs  and  in  the  memorial 
room  wh^re  the  carillon  is  lo- 
cated, she  said. 

"The  lights  flash  on  and  off  in 
the  memorial  room  and  that's  a 
sign  that  the  ghost  is  around," 
said  Urquhart. 

Urquhart  says  that  Trinity 
College  is  visited  annually  by 
the  ghost  of  its  founder,  former 
Anglican  bishop  of  Toronto  John 
Slrachan. 

"Every  Nov.  1,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  he  does  a 
tour  of  the  building.  It  seems 
that  the  bishop  is  inspecting  the 
college  [to  ensure]  that  it  is  still 
being  run  as  he  would  have 
liked,"  says  Urquhart. 

The  stem  bishop,  a  no-non- 
sense man  in  life,  apparently 
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maintains  the  same  demeanor  in 
the  afterlife,  she  says. 

"You  have  to  move  out  of  the 
way  when  he's  walking  towards 
you  or  he'll  walk  right  through 
you." 

Victoria  College  is  haunted 
by  a  much  more  amiable  ghost, 
says  Urquhart.  In  the  bowels  of 
the  college  can  be  found  the 
ghost  of  a  good-natured  janitor 
named  Bob,  who  died  over  100 
years  ago. 

This  obliging  ghost  helps  lost 
students  find  their  way. 

"The  ghost  is  a  kindly  one  and 
helps  [people]  out.  He'll  point 
them  in  the  right  direction  or 
beckon  them  to  follow  him  to 
where  they  want  to  go,"  says 
Urquhart. 

Urquhart  says  she  gels  her 
ghost  stories  from  a  variety  of 
sources. 

She  used  old  newspapers,  as 
well  as  a  couple  of  out  of  print 
books.  She  also  spoke  with  build- 
ing archivists  and  did  interviews 
with  people  in  the  haunted  build- 
ings. 

Urquhart  says  that  ghost  sto- 
ries are  popular  because  of  their 
connection  with  childhood. 

"I  think  people  initially  get 
into  ghost  stories  in  childhood, 
in  a  communal  activity,  talking 
about  ghosts.  And  oral  ghost  sto- 
ries are  [a  part  of]  Canadian  tra- 
dition and  culture." 

She  says  that  the  people  who 
take  her  tour  are  a  mix  of  believ- 
ers and  skeptics. 

"Fifty  to  60  per  cent  believe  in 
ghosts  or  have  had  an  experi- 
ence with  them.  I've  had  people 
who  arc  skeptical,  but  like  ghost 
stories." 


The  world's  smallest  (and  oddest  shaped)  ghost 

visits  University  College.         (Samantha RajasinghamA/S) 

Academic  freedom  studied 


Continued  from  page  1 

Rushton,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  society,  does  research  into 
the  relationship  of  race  to  intel- 
lect and  genital  size.  His  re- 
search, financed  by  far  right 
groups  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  widely  condemned  as  rac- 
ist. 

Furedy  makes  a  distinction 
between  SAFS  defending  a  per- 
sons' right  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  supporting  their  ideas. 

"People  think  they  believe  in 
freedom  of  speech  except  for 
disgusting  opinions.  This  is  not 


a  belief  in  freedom  of  speech. 
You  are  either  for  or  against  it." 

Furedy  admits  the  group  has 
its  share  of  members  with  ex- 
treme views,  but  says  that  is  not 
the  issue. 

"If  you  place  SAFS  members 
on  the  scale  of  left  and  right, 
more  would  probably  fit  on  the 
right  side  of  the  spectrum,  but 
freedom  of  speech  is  not  unique 
to  the  right  or  the  left,"  he  says. 

"In  the  past,  the  right  was 
against  freedom  of  speech,  now 
the  left  is  against  freedom  of 
speech." 
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YOUR  MONDAY  NIGHT  FOOTBALL  HEADQUARTERS 

Join  Barb  DiGiulio  of  The  Fan  1430 

Monday  Nights 
Play  Fantasy  Footbail,  Sports  Trivia 
Win  Great  Prizes  Every  Weeli 

HALLOIA/EEN  COSTUME  BASH 

As  if  this  year's  sports  hasn't  been 
scary  enough  .  .  .  come  celebrate 
iVIonday  night  Football  on 
Halloween.  Dress  up  as  your 
favourite  sports  player  .  .  . 
that's  working  . 
A  PRi: 


.  and  WIN 
OR  NOT. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "We  all  have  to  recognize  how financially  stressed  the 
university  is. "  McMaster  flunky  Rudy  Heinzl  defends  the  cutting  of  a  student 
career  centre.  No,  Rudy,  you  have  to  recognize  how  financially  stressed 
students  are,  especially  those  without  careers,  (p.  6) 

Turning  off  the  radio 


Is  it  just  us,  or  is  everybody  getting  a  little  tired 
of  unelectcd  poobahs  decided  what  is,  or  isn't, 
consistent  with  contemporary  morality? 

Customs  censors  gay  b(X)k  stores.  The  cops 
lake  down  hemp  literature  distributors.  An 
Ontario  judge  rules  whether  supposedly 
pedophilic  art  should  be  destroyed.  Saskatch- 
ewan bans  a  Dan  Ackroyd  film. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  the  latest  in 
federal  agencies  with  a  hard-on — the  CRTC. 

The  iclccommunications  gods  in  Ottawa  have 
ruled  thai  a  Dalhousic  University  radio  station 
has  contravened  the  moral  law  of  the  land  by 
broadcasting  sexually  explicit  material  after 
noon  on  Gay  Pride  Day  last  year.  As  a  result  of 
one  complaint — one  complaint!! — thai  station 
has  been  banned  from  broadcasting  anything 
remotely  sexual  until  after  9  p.m.  in  the  evening. 

Ask  yourself:  how  many  things  you  detest — 
or  defend — would  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  this 
country,  if  ihe  long  arm  of  the  law  acied  so 
promptly  on  each  and  every  complaint?  If  one 
person  disliked  abortion,  say.  Or  tuition  hikes. 


Or  jail  sentences. 

People  say  we  need  this  kind  of  regulation. 
Ii  protects  our  tender  ears,  they  say.  Funny  how 
the  same  people  are  often  the  first  to  complain 
about  how  Canadian  arts  and  culture  is  such 
crap. 

In  this  country,  the  government  regulates 
everything  from  movies  to  hemp  pamphlets, 
from  charcoal  drawings  to  radio  emissions. 
The  Canadian  government  should  gel  out  of  a 
lot  of  these  areas,  altogether.  But  the  one  most 
clearly  needing  an  end  to  censorship  is  public 
telecommunications,  not  the  least  rea.son  being 
that  this  censorship  almost  always  falls  on  the 
small  players,  the  campus  and  community  ra- 
dio stations,  while  the  owners  of  megachains 
drain  our  minds  through  monopolization  of  the 
major  airwaves  with  broadcast  drivel.  Case  in 
point:  the  CRTC,  the  organization  that  plays 
tough  guy  with  CIUT,  regularly  quails  when 
media  megabaron  Ted  Rogers  clears  his  throat. 

We  want  the  commission  to  do  something 
about  Rogers.  There,  that's  one  complaint. 


Pumpkin  time 


They ' re  creepy  and  they '  re  kooky . . .  they '  re  eerie 
and  they're  spooky... 

No,  we're  not  talking  about  Ihe  student  coun- 
cil. (The  sound  you  just  heard  was  Garcih 
Spangleli,  somewhere,  sighing  with  relief.) 
We're  talking  about  GHOSTS. 

U  of  T  is  quite  a  haven,  for  ghosts,  appar- 
ently. A  McGill  alumnus-slash-entreprcneur  is 
giving  tours  of  all  the  campuses,  pointing  out 
all  of  the  more  famous  U  of  T  spirit  inhabitants: 
Christie's  mistress,  Rcznikoff  and  Diabolos, 
Bishop  Strachan  and  Bob  the  Janitor. 

You  mighl  think  it's  a  little  weird  for  the 
Varsity  lo  be  covering  ghosts.  But  it's  been  a 
really  weird  week. 

How  weird  a  week  can  you  have  at  a  student 
journal,  you  ask?  Don't  ask. 

We  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  little  odder  than 
usual  when  we  heard  that  St.  Michael's  profes- 
sor— and  our  secret  mentor — Robert  O'  Driscoll 
had  taken  lime  off  from  fitting  Mel  Hurtig  and 
Monty  Hall  into  his  "the  Jews  and  all  their 
friends  are  ruling  the  world"  conspiracy,  to  get 
arrested  and  thrown  in  jail.  O' Driscoll  obvi- 
ously either  thought  spending  Hallowe'en  jn 
lock-up  would  obviate  the  need  for  getting  a 
costume,  or  just  didn't  want  to  be  home  when 
a  minion  of  the  conspiracy  dressed  as  a  six- 
year-old  in  a  Power  Ranger  outfit  came  up  to 
his  front  door  and  asked  for  UNICEF  money. 

The  week  had  definitely  passed  into  the 
biz.arre  by  the  time  an  unlucky  engineering 
supervisor  dropped  one  ton  of  sheet  steel  on  his 
foot.  We  tried  to  cover  that  story,  but  we  losi 
the  noielxwk  with  the  guy's  quotes  in  it.  (Let's 
sec.  was  it  "AAAAH!"  or  "AAIIGH?") 


By  the  lime  we  delayed  the  newspaper's 
release  time  by  iwo  hours  because  none  of  us 
had  brought  the  pumpkin-carving  knife,  we 
knew  we  were  in  the  grip  of  something  much, 
much  bigger  than  ourselves. 

It  must  be  Hallowe'en. 

We  were  turned  off  Hallowe'en  originally  as 
youths,  as  were  most  people  our  age.  Ii's  the 
reverse  of  most  holidays:  the  costumes  are 
great,  bui  the  television  is  awful.  Decades  from 
now,  semioticians  will  probably  rate  Charlie 
Brown  and  the  Great  Pumpkin  as  the  piece  of 
TV  most  damaging  to  youth.  (The  symbol- 
laden  idea  of  a  "Great  Pumpkin"  was  just  a  total 
freak-out:  how  many  otherwise  privileged 
youths  still  have  seizures  when  passing  by  a 
pumpkin  patch?) 

But  as  you  grow  older,  you  can't  help  but 
come  to  believe  in  a  little  Hallowe'en  magic. 
Things  just  get  a  little  stranger,  this  lime  of 
year.  Striking  Queen's  workers  threaten  to 
poison  residence  fotxl,  only  managing  to  sur- 
prise ihose  who  thought  they'd  been  doing  that 
for  years.  Saskatchewan  students  gel  funding 
from  the  government  to  help  them  protest 
government  cuts  to  their  funding.  Philippe 
Rushlon  gels  money.  So  d(^s  John  Furcdy.  Al 
U  of  T,animal  rights  nuts  dress  up  as  the  ghosts 
of  dead  lab  animals.  The  student  council  does 
something  right. 

It's  enough  to  convince  us:  dark  forces  in  the 
spirit  world  must  be  toying  with  us. 

Our  advice?  Stay  indoors.  Lock  the  win- 
dows. Keep  the  lights  on. 

We,  meanwhile,  will  be  over  at  UC,  trying  to 
get  Reznikoff  to  stand  still  for  a  photo. 
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Animal 
rightists  no 
terrorists 


In  Ingrid  Ancevich's  Oct.  20  ar- 
ticle, "Animal  rights  demand 
access  lo  university  labs,"  a 
woeful  stereotype  is  perpetuated 
by  George  Harapa,  U  of  T's 
veterinarian.  Cautious  about  ad- 
milling  animal  activists,  he  is 
"concerned  about  the  personal 
safely  of  individuals  working  in 
the  faciliiies." 

This  concern  arises  from  the 
notion  that  animal  rightists  are 
'terrorists,"  whereas  in  fact  no 
more  non-violent  ethic  exists 
than  animal  righlism.  To  illus- 
trate my  point,  the  U.S..  which  is 
a  more  violent  country  than  our 
own,  recenily  had  a  report  sub- 
milled  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice lo  Congress  on  the  cxleni  of 
animal  rights  "terrorism. "  After 
extending  the  definition  ofa"ler- 
rorist  act"  lo  include  petty  van- 
dalism, 313  animals  righls-re- 
laied  incidents  (160  of  which 
were  petty  vandalism)  were  re- 
ported in  Ihe  1 6-year  period  from 
1977  10  June,  1993.  None  of  the 
313  incidents  involved  signifi- 
cant injury  lo  either  human  or 
non-human  animals. 

David  Sztyhel 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Students 
smell  the  cuts 

Students  ai  U  of  T  are  aware  of 
the  cuts  lo  educational  funding 
(Wake  up  U  of  T  and  smell  the 
cuts,"  Oct.  24)  and  have  been 
discussing  the  issue  and  its  pos- 
sible implications  ever  since  the 
announcement. 

However,  the  absence  of  any 
official  response  from  the  stu- 
dent body  is  not  surprising.  Stu- 
dents such  as  myself  are  unsure 
of  what  impact,  if  any,  we  can 
truly  have  to  infiuence  this  deci- 
sion. My  experiences  in  student 
government  leaves  me  skeptical 
of  SAC  successfully  involving 
students  in  any  confrontation 
with  the  federal  government. 

In  spite  of  my  pessimism  I  do 
believe  that  students  would  re- 
spond en  masse  to  this  issue.  But 
only  if  they  didn't  really  have  to 
do  anything.  My  suggestion 
would  be  for  SAC  to  arrange  the 
signing  of  a  petition.  To  gel  this 
done  it  would  only  be  necessary 
lo  contact  the  various  course 


unions,  many  of  which  have  class 
representatives,  and  ask  them  to 
pass  a  form  letter  around  in  the 
classes  for  students  lo  sign.  It 
will  take  a  bit  of  organization 
but  it  can  work.  This  way  every- 
one will  be  happy,  students  gel 
lo  voice  their  concerns  wilh  a 
minimal  amount  of  effort,  and 
Gareth  has  the  student  body  sup- 
port in  his  lobby  against  Ihe  gov- 
ernment. 

Melanie  Flake 
Victoria  College  VI 

First  the  cuts, 
then  Elvis 

Just  when  it  seems  society  has 
become  as  shallow  as  it  can  be, 
along  comes  an  incident  that 
drains  a  little  more  out  of  the 
p(H)l.  Thai's  right,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  Elvis  Presley  bust. 

Such  an  incident  begs  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  there  nothing  sacred  on 
campus?"  Sure,  we  can  lake  ris- 
ing tuition  after  all,  hunger  is 
just  a  state  of  mind.  Granted,  we 
can  allow  a  controversial  scKi- 
ety  such  as  Episkopon  lo  operate 
freely,  after  all,  human  decency 
is  overrated  anyway.  Thus  I  con- 
tend, go  ahead,  treat  us  like  the 
student  numbers  we  are,  but  for 
Pete's  sake,  stop  manhandling 
Ihe  King! 

Amidst  the  peace  treaties  in 
the  Middle  East  with  the  PLO, 
Jordan  and  Israel,  is  there  no 
room  for  a  Hunka  Hunka  bumin' 
release  agreement?  Must  we  toy 
wilh  the  risk  of  "really  bad 
karaoke"?  Sad  but  Hue,  it  jusl 
hasn't  been  the  same  since  Ed  de 
Gale  left  office... 

As  our  weight-challenged 
singing  idol  would  have  .said.  No 
Justice,  no  peas. 

Hans  C.  Wittig 
Scarborough  College 

Varsity 
misses 
homecoming 

I  recently  wrote  an  editorial  piece 
attacking  your  paper  for  not  ad- 
equately covering  SAC  events, 
especially  socially-oriented 
events  like  Orientation  and 
Homecoming.  Once  again,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  proved  my  point. 
The  Blue  Crew,  the  SAC  group 
which  promotes  school  spirit 
across  U  of  T  planned  an  amaz- 


ing event — Homecoming  9T4- 
The  Revolution  Continues.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  successful,  and 
easily  the  best  Homecoming 
since  Varsity  Stadium  used  to 
sell  out  in  the  '60s. 

Yet  once  again,  other  than  a 
small  mention  of  SAC  festivi- 
ties in  the  article  about  how  bad 
the  administration's  U  of  T  Day 
went  ("Two  solitudes:  U  of  T 
Day  and  Homecoming,"  Oct. 
24),  there  was  little  or  no  cover- 
age of  SAC's  Homecoming  fes- 
liviiies!  This  astounds  me,  con- 
sidering half  of  the  Varsity  staff 
attended  most  of  ihe  Homecom- 
ing party  wc  had  last  Saturday! 

There  was  no  mcniion  of  the 
fact  thai  SAC  had  a  hugely  suc- 
cessful promotional  campaign 
for  Homecoming  Weekend, 
which  resulted  in  over  600  slu- 
dcnis  coming  out  to  our  Blue 
Crew  barbecue,  5,400  people 
coming  out  to  the  U  of  T/Mac 
game  where  we  kicked  mac's 
butt,  and  a  sold  out  Blue  and 
White  Ball  al  the  Great  Hall  in 
Hart  House.  The  Varsity  was 
silent  on  the  fact  that  a  Blue 
Crew  spirit  squad  of  close  to  40 
students  has  attended  every 
game,  and  led  the  Blue  and  While 
cheering  section. 

Arc  you  guys  determined  to 
undermine  and  thwart  every  at- 
tempt SAC,  or  even  more  im- 
portant, Ihe  Blue  Crew,  makes 
lo  increase  school  spirit?  If  your 
paper  is  going  to  continue  lo 
bitch  about  student  apathy,  the 
least  you  could  do  is  cover  events 
that  have  been  successful  in  over- 
coming it.  The  points  that  I  made 
in  my  criticism  of  your  paper 
were  even  more  apparent  in  the 
unfair  coverage  we  received.  I 
am  disheartened  by  the  apparent 
hypocrisy  of  your  paper. 

Greg  Todd 

Services  Commissioner 
SAC 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members 
Priority  will  be  given  lo  new 
wnters  and  timely  topics. 
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Department  of  athletics  striving  for  gender  equality 


BY  PAUL  CARSON 

There  has  been  some  interesting 
discussion  recently  in  the  pages 
of  the  Varsity  concerning  as- 
pects of  the  new  gender  equity 
policies  in  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the 
"women-only"  hours  in  the  ath- 
letic centre' slower  weight  room. 

But  the  decision  on  "women- 
only"  hours  was  not  made  sud- 
denly in  a  vacuum.  In  March  of 
1993,  the  DAR  council  created  a 
gender  equity  task  force,  which 
reported  last  December.  The  re- 
port was  debated  extensively  by 
council  during  the  spring,  and  a 
significant  number  of  the  origi- 
nal task  force  recommendations 
were  subsequently  approved  in- 
cluding that  for  the  "women's- 
only"  hours. 

The  recommendations  re- 
flected and  were  consistent  with 
the  ten  principles  of  fairness 
developed  by  the  task  force. 
During  the  summer,  our  depart- 
ment staff  worked  very  hard  to 
identify  which  new  policies 
could  be  implemented  quickly. 
Significant  progress  has  already 
been  made. 

Some  of  the  other  major  rec- 
ommendations are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  DAR  is  in  the  planning 
process  for  major  renovations  to 
the  Athletic  Centre  that  will  re- 
sult in  making  both  the  locker 
room  and  the  swimming  room 
more  accessible  to  women.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  progress 
report  due  at  the  end  of  Nov.  14 
meeting  of  the  DAR  council. 

As  well,  we  are  making  a  sig- 
nificant move  toward  equaliza- 
tion of  funding  for  both  men's 
and  women's  sports  programs 
were  made,  increasing  the  wom- 
en's spots  budget  by  $30,000 
this  year.  Next  year  the  budget 
will  be  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional $30,000. 

At  its  meeting  on  Oct.  17,  the 
council  approved  re-organized 


structures  for  its  standing  com- 
mittees, including  the  budget 
committee,  based  on  gender  eq- 
uity models.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  new  committee  structure 
will  be  reviewed  next  spring  and 
then  council  will  make  decisions 
for  more  permanent  change. 

We  also  plan  to  establish  of  a 
standing  committee  on  equity 
issues,  which  will  begin  its  work 
within  the  next  few  days. 

Women-only  hours  were  cre- 
ated for  the  lower  weight  room. 
We  recognize  that  this  decision 
has  received  some  criticism. 
However,  the  original  task  force 
recommendations  reflects  the 


seventh  principle  of  fairness, 
embracing  the  spirit  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  (section  15.2)  which 
protects  and  encourages  the  de- 
velopment of  "women  only"  pro- 
grams. Principle  seven  states  that 
"in  accordance  with  the  Cana- 


dian Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms,  women  can  partici- 
pate in  activities  that  are  tradi- 
tionally all-male  if  they  are  ath- 
letically competent  to  do  so,  and 
that  women's  only  programs 
should  continue  to  be  protected 
and  developed." 


As  this  summary  indicates, 
much  has  been  done  during  the 
past  year  to  advance  gender  eq- 
uity in  athletics  and  recreation 
and  we  will  be  planning  more 
during  the  coming  months. 

The  reaction  to  the  issue  of 
"women-only"  hours  in  the  lower 


Sports  and  Gender  Forum 


To  separate  or  not  to  separate...  In  a  recent  decision  by  the 

council  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Recreation,  women-only  hours  have 
been  established  to  make  the  workout  atmosphere  more  comfortable  for  women. 
But  not  everyone  agrees  with  the  measures  taken.  Here  are  some  opinions. 


weight  room  indicates  that  not 
all  athletic  centre  users  will  agree 
with  every  initiative.  But  we  are 
committed  to  implementing  the 
ten  principles  of  fairness  in  ways 
appropriate  to  U  of  T's  situation, 
and  we  certainly  welcome  all 
comments  and  suggestions. 
Many  useful  ideas  have  already 
been  presented,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  new  equity  issues 
committee  will  welcome  further 
proposals. 

Paul  Carson  is  in  charge  of  sports 
information  for  the  Department 
of  Athletics  and  Recreation  at  U 

ofT. 


Segregation  no  way  to  overcome  fears 


BY  KATE  WICKENS 

In  my  view,  segregation  of 
workout  space  and  time  on  the 
basis  of  sex  is  a  poor  "band-aid 
solution." 

My  belief  applies  to  the  re- 
cent decision  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  to  establish  women-only 
hours  and  especially  to  wom- 
en's self-defense  classes.  It  dis- 
turbs me  deeply  to  hear  of  young 
women  who  are  throwing  away 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn, 
grow  and  become  stronger  per- 
sons by  segregating  themselves 
from  men.  I  believe  an  all-fe- 
male environment  is  only  par- 
tially effective.  It  is  better  to 
confront  your  fears  now  and  learn 
to  work  alongside  men  than  to 
put  it  off  and  be  handicapped  by 
fear. 

I  work  out  in  a  co-ed  atmos- 
phere at  the  downtown  YMCA 
and  I  also  belong  to  two  jiujitsu 
clubs,  one  of  them  on  campus. 
Often  I  am  the  only  woman  in  a 
room  full  of  men,  both  in  the 
weight  room  and  the  dojo. 

Though  I  am  not  unsympa- 
thetic to  women's  fears  of 
objectification  or  their  intimi- 
dation in  a  traditionally  male 
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preserve,  I  don't  let  my  fear  stop 
me.  By  giving  in  to  fear,  I  be- 
lieve I  would  be  selling  myself 
short,  and  reinforcing  myths  that 
women  are  "weak"  and  unable 
to  withstand  adversity.  From  my 
own  experiences,  I  know  such 
myths  are  simply  not  true.  You 
want  to  hear  about  overcoming 
fear  and  adversity? 

When  I  first  started  working 
out  two-and-a-half  years  ago,  it 
felt  as  if  the  walls  were  caving 
in;  the  lights  blinded  me  and  I 
struggled  to  breathe  and  fought  a 
frightening  sensation  of  floating 
on  the  ceiling.  I  have  since 
learned  I  was  suffering  from 
"free  floating  anxiety"  the  "flight 
or  fight"  syndrome  and  "flash- 
backs" experienced  by  people 
who  perceive  themselves  to  be 
in  a  threatening  environment; 


for  instance,  survivors  of  war, 
earthquakes  and  sexual  assault. 

Working  with  men  forces  me 
to  confront  my  fears  of  them. 
Every  time  I  walk  through  the 
door  I'm  afraid  some  guy  will 
say  something  belittling  or  pa- 
tronizing, telling  "this  little 
woman  doesn't  belong  here." 
Sometimes  I  fight  urges  to  run.  I 
frequently  experience  intrusive 
memories  of  past  assaults.  Some- 
times its  hard  to  move,  breath,  or 
see,  or  concentrate  on  what  the 
sensei  is  teaching.  Like  many 
other  women  who  have  survived 
assaults  and  abuse,  I  regularly 
experience  crippling  shame,  hu- 
miliation and  self-blame  during 
and  after  my  classes.  Talking 
about  a  learning  handicap! 

The  way  I've  chosen  is  a  chal- 
lenge, but  on  the  days  that  I'm 
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able  to  walk  in  the  door  and  feel 
confidence  in  what  I'm  doing, 
it's  also  the  biggest  high  in  the 
world. 

There  are  several  other  rea- 
sons why  I  feel  "women  only" 
programs  are  not  as  effective. 
One  reason  is  that  many  wom- 
en's programs  are  short-term, 
building  up  a  dangerous  false 
confidence  in  women.  It  takes 
years  of  hard  work  and  regular 
training  to  gain  the  reflexes  and 
defensive  experience  and  re- 
quired in  a  threatening  situation 
without  freezing  up — especially 
in  a  woman's  case,  as  we  are 
unfamiliar  with  using  our  bodies 
in  a  defense  or  combative  man- 
ner. Most  of  use  never  wrestled 
in  high  school  or  sparred  in  the 
alleyway  with  our  childhood 
buddies.  Women  need  time  and 


practice  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  movements  involved  in 
self-defense.  A  weekend  wom- 
en's seminar  is  a  great  start,  but 
it  just  isn't  enough. 

In  a  male  and  female  world,  it 
helps  for  men  to  be  aware  of  and 
supportive  of  women's  strug- 
gles. 1  am  very  lucky  to  have  two 
very  supportive  senseis  in  both 
my  dojos.  And  the  men  I  work 
out  with  tend  for  the  most  part  to 
be  very  helpful  and  respectful. 
But  ultimately  I  am  the  one  who 
has  to  do  the  work.  I  refuse  to 
deny  myself  a  valuable  opportu- 
nity to  grow  and  learn  in  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

Kate  Wickens  is  a  mature  stu- 
dent studying  women's  studies 
at  U  of  T,  and  an  avid  jiuJitsu 
practitioner. 
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Finally...  construction  to 
begin  at  Hart  House  crossing 


After  years  of  student  protest  and  an  additional 
two  month  delay,  construction  is  finally  set  to 
begin  at  the  Hart  House  Crossing. 

A  group  of  six  pylons  was  the  first  sign  of  the 
construction  which  will  begin  in  early  Novem- 
ber. 

U  of  T  has  already  covered  the  $54.(XX)  con- 
struction cost  of  a  cement  median  and  several 
crossing  signs  which  were  originally  to  be  in- 
stalled between  Hart  House  and  Queen's  Park 
Circle  by  Sept.  I . 

"I've  found  different  people  had  different 
opinions  on  the  date  of  construction,"  said  David 
Ncelands,  vice-president  of  student  affairs  "Also, 
Metro  didn't  put  it  up  to  contract  in  time." 

Construction  is  hoped  to  be  completed  before 
the  first  snowfall. 

Pedestrian  safety  at  Queen's  Park  Crescent 
has  been  an  issue  with  the  university  and  the 
cause  of  much  student  protest  for  years.  But  it 
was  the  idea  of  a  cement  median,  brought  forth 
by  St.  Michael's  student  Mike  Rusck  during  a 
March  protest,  that  was  finally  approved  by  the 


Metro  transportation  committee. 

It  was  not  until  1985  that  traffic  lights  were 
installed  at  Hoskin  Avenue.  A  1990  traffic 
consultant's  report  showed  that,  despite  the 
addition  of  the  lights,  half  of  the  pedestrian 
traffic  on  the  west  side  of  the  circle  crossed  at 
Hart  House,  far  more  than  at  the  lights. 

The  same  study  concluded  an  underpass  or 
traffic  light  at  Hart  House  to  be  the  most  feasi- 
ble solution  at  a  cost  of  between  S500,(XX)  and 
S9O().0OO. 

Metro  rejected  the  idea  of  an  additional  traf- 
fic light,  despite  heavy  lobbying  by  university 
administration  and  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council. 

In  the  fall  of  1993,  Ed  de  Gale,  then  SAC 
president,  announced  plans  to  build  an  under- 
pass with  money  from  the  proposed  student 
affinity  card. 

Dc  Gale's  resignation  in  February,  along 
with  the  outrageous  cost,  led  to  the  death  of  the 
project. 

CoNAN  Tobias 


McMaster's  student 
employment  centre  to  be  axed 


BY  SiMONE  A.  Brown 

McMastcr  University's  career 
centre  may  be  closed  due  to  fund- 
ing cuts. 

McMaster  administrators  say 
the  money  used  to  keep  the 
McMaster  Student  Placement 
Centre  afioat  is  needed  else- 
where. The  administration  wants 
the  students  to  bear  the  cost  for 
its  funding,  instead. 

According  to  Rudy  Heinzl, 
dean  of  student  affairs,  the  uni- 
versity is  in  grave  financial  dif- 
ficulties and  needs  students'  co- 
operation to  help  keep  the  centre 
open. 

"We  all  have  to  recognize  how 
financially  stressed  the  univer- 
sity is,"  said  Heinzl. 

Heinzl  said  the  university 
could  only  afford  the  centre  if 
the  students  agreed  to  paying  its 
costs  through  an  increase  in  non- 
tuition  fees. 

"It's  very  important  for  the 
university  and  student  groups  to 
work  together  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  see  how  the  department 
might  be  re-organizcd  and 
funded." 

But  the  announcement  has  left 
students  frustrated  and  resent- 
ful. 

The  cutting  of  the  placement 
centre  was  one  of  the  major  com- 
plaints at  the  McMaster  National 
Student  Day  protest  on  Oct.  12. 
Approximately  300  students  par- 
ticipated in  protesting  the  pro- 
posed cut,  as  well  as  other  is- 
sues, such  as  tuition  hikes. 

The  placement  centre  is  simi- 
lar to  U  of  T's  Career  Centre.  It 
helps  students  in  finding  full  and 
part-time  employment.  It  al.so 
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provides  various  programs, 
workshops  and  seminars  on 
resume  writing,  interview  tech- 
niques, and  presentations  to  help 
students  in  their  job  search. 

According  to  Bill  Wilkinson, 
director  of  counselling  and  ca- 
reer services,  the  centre  has  been 
very  effective  in  helping  stu- 
dents find  jobs. 

"[The  centre)  has  been  [effec- 
tive] and  the  volume  of  traffic 
and  job  opportunity  has  increased 
over  the  last  year,"  said 
Wilkinson. 

However,  the  main  issue  is 
whether  students  feel  the  serv- 
ice is  valuable  and  whether  they 
will  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  he 
said. 

Currently.  Wilkinson  says, 
students  fund  job  placement 
services  in  the  faculties  of  busi- 
ness and  engineering. 

Students  in  the  social  sciences, 
sciences  and  humanities  would 
be  affected  most  harshly  by  the 
closure,  according  to  Steve  Ma- 
son, associate  vice-president  of 
university  affairs. 

According  to  Mason,  if  stu- 
dents were  to  fund  the  centre  it 
would  give  them  greater  repre- 
sentation, greater  control  and 
would  help  improve  the  service. 

"They'll  have  a  placement 
service  but  they'll  have  a  differ- 
ent type  of  service,  one  that's 
much  more  centered  around  the 
faculty  itself.  The  faculty  of  hu- 
manities would  have  a  place- 
ment service  specifically  for 
humanities  students." 

But  the  possible  benefits  may 


not  be  enough  to  convince  stu- 
dents to  pay  the  cost,  said  Ma- 
son. Students  have  become  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  spend 
money  on  any  student  services. 

"My  impression  is  that  stu- 
dents won't  pay  one  cent  more 
for  anything,"  said  Mason. 

"People  say  ihey  are  pissed 
off  on  how  much  money  they're 
[already]  paying." 

ButHein/.lsaidstudcnts  would 
be  at  a  major  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  locating  and  competing 
for  employment  if  they  don't 
pay  to  keep  the  service  open. 

The  student  placement  centre 
was  originally  funded  through 
government  subsidies.  After 
funding  was  withdrawn  in  1991, 
the  placement  centre  remained 
open  through  money  generated 
by  the  university  biwkstore. 

The  administration  now  says 
those  funds  are  needed  else- 
where. 

At  U  of  T,  a  similar  cash  crunch 
two  years  ago  led  to  the  univer- 
sity charging  students  the  full 
cost  of  several  services,  includ- 
ing the  career  centre. 

That  move,  which  meant  stu- 
dents paid  nearly  .S2()0  extra  in 
non-tuition  fees  per  year,  was 
widely  criticized  by  student 
groups. 

That  option  is  not  open  to 
McMaster. 

Last  spring,  provincial  educa- 
tion minister  David  Cooke  re- 
sponded by  ordering  all  univer- 
sities to  not  raise  non-tuition 
fees  further  without  the  approval 
of  students. 


Queen's  cafeteria 
food  strike  over 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  Striking 
cafeteria  workers  at  Queen's 
University  have  returned  to  work. 

"The  chocolate  milk  was  grey 
this  morning,  but,  yeah,  service 
probably  will  get  better,"  said 
Heather  Eade,  a  first-year 
Queen's  student. 

The  strike  was  carried  out  by 
full-time  employees  of  Marriott 
Food  Services,  which  operates 
all  Queen's  cafeterias.  It  ended 
Oct.  22  after  workers  voted  38- 
29  to  accept  Marriott's  position. 

"After  six  months,  some  of 
them  [employees]  just  couldn't 
hold  out  financially  any  longer," 
said  John  Piatt,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Em- 
ployees, Local  229. 

During  the  strike,  employees 
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received  pay  from  the  CUPE 
national  office  for  picket  duty, 
but  got  less  than  their  normal 
wages. 

The  new  contract,  retroactive 
to  May  1,  1993,  includes  a  two 
per  cent  wage  increase  for  the 
first  two  years.  In  the  third  year, 
Marriott  will  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  pension  plan  that 
matches  an  employees'  contri- 
bution, up  to  a  maximum  of  two 
per  cent  of  their  wages. 

As  well,  Marriott  management 
signed  a  letter  saying  it  does  not 
intend  to  replace  fulltime  em- 
ployees with  part-lime  employ- 
ees, nor  docs  it  intend  to  shorten 
the  37.5-hour  work  week. 

However,  if  Queen's  shuts 
down  some  food  services — re- 
sulting in  less  work  for 
Marriott — the  company  has  the 
option  to  reduce  the  work  force 
as  required.  Drastic,  long-term 
changes  such  as  a  reduction  in 
enrolment  or  the  closure  of  a 
residence  building  could  result 
in  layoffs. 

Meanwhile,  the  hostile  atmos- 
phere the  strike  generated  has 
been  relieved. 

The  main  campus  residence 
council  has  eliminated  the  extra 
security  measures  taken  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  food-poisoning  threat 
received  Sept.  20 — which  in- 
cluded searching  the  belongings 
of  workers  entering  cafeteria 
kitchens. 

'There's  a  better  atmosphere 
on  campus.  I'm  not  walking  to 
class  thinking  about  how  to  avoid 
the  strikers,  and  I  wasn't  woken 
up  this  morning  by  them,"  said 
Eade. 

"I'd  just  like  to  feci  like  I  was 
really  getting  my  money's  worth 
for  my  meal  plan.  " 
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SAC  even  offers  free  meat  and  nobody  shows 

Municipal  candidates  forum  non-eventful 


BY  Tanya  Tai.aga 
Varsity  Staff 

Few  students  attended  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council's 
municipal  ward  elections  fomm 
on  Friday. 

About  20  people  were  at  the 
forum  and  barbecue,  held  at  St. 
Michael's  College.  It  saw  city 
councillor  wannabes  Dan  Lcckie, 
Spiro  Karagianis,  and  Benson 
Lau  debate  on  bike  lanes,  im- 
proving the  economy  and  mak- 
ing the  community  a  safe  envi- 
ronment. 

Olivia  Chow,  who  is  .seeking 
re-election  as  Metro  councillor 
for  downtown  Toronto,  also  at- 
tended the  debate.  Chow's  op- 
ponent, police  officer  Jeffrey 
Valentine,  failed  to  show. 

City  council  candidate  Benson 
Lau,  who  ran  a  losing  race  for 
council  three  years  ago,  said  he 
is  running  again  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  council  more  account- 
able to  the  people  they  repre- 
sent, not  political  parties  the 
councillors  might  be  affiliated 
with. 

"The  city  must  listen  to  you," 
said  Lau.  "City  councillors  must 
be  independent  and  not  tied  to 
any  political  parties,  as  block 
voting  is  not  in  your  best  inter- 
ests." 

The  two  issues  Lau  considers 
to  be  paramount  for  this  cam- 
paign are  safety  and  renewing 
business  in  the  downtown  area. 
Lau  said  he  wants  to  make  the 
city  safer  by  strengthening  com- 
munity and  police  partnership. 
Bringing  back  big  business  to 
the  downtown  core  is  his  other 
goal. 

Lau  said  the  city  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  the  services  they 
now  offer,  such  as  daycare,  with- 
out the  help  of  big  business. 

"(We  must]  revitalize  the  in- 
dustry base  and  generate  income 
to  provide  a  tax  base,"  said  Lau. 

Dan  Leckic,  who  began  his 
political  career  as  a  student  coun- 
cil director  for  St.  Michael's 
College,  has  spent  the  past  25 
years  working  in  local  commu- 


nities as  an  activist.  His  approach 
to  local  politics  is  a  simple  one, 
he  says. 

"The  key  is  to  keep  a  healthy 
infrastructure  of  social  services, 
as  this  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
long  run,"  said  Lcckie. 

Metro  should  have  built  the 
York  University  subway  line,  if 
they  were  thinking  of  building 
future  communities,  he  said. 

"Good  public  transportation 
builds  neighbourhoods.  It's  a 
question  of  planning." 

Lcckie  said  his  main  concerns 
include  increasing  the  amount 
of  bicycle  lanes  in  the  city,  de- 
signing safer  neighbourhoods 
and  cleaning  up  crime. 

Spiro  Karagianis,  a  late  third 
entry  to  the  city  council  race, 
wants  to  take  the  city  of  Toronto 
out  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area,  and  make  sure  that  higher 
property  taxes  never  come  to 
Toronto. 

Karagianis,  a  small  business- 
man, said  council  should  pay 


more  attention  to  the  arts  com- 
munity and  to  the  problems  of 
entrepreneurs.  He  said  the  area 
south  of  Queen  Street  should  be 
re-zoned  to  make  it  more  like  a 
community. 

"I  want  to  mix  the  zoning,  by 
allowing  the  art- 
ists to  live  within 
their  studios," 
said  Karagianis. 

Metro  Council 
i  n  c  u.m  bent 
Olivia  Chow 
used  the  forum  to 
restate  her  sup- 
ports for  a  re- 
duced fare  TTC 
pass  for  students. 

"I  worked 
with  the  secondary  school  stu- 
dents for  one  year.  We  won  the 
student  pass  for  those  students," 
said  Chow. 

Chow  said  students  should 
adopt  a  "pit  bull"  strategy  of 
protest  and  lobbying  to  get  re- 
duced TTC  fares. 


Chow  said  she  supported  the 
building  of  the  York  University 
subway  extension,  but  only  if 
there  was  a  tax  increase  to  help 
pay  the  costs  of  construction. 
She  warned  that  next  year,  resi- 
dents of  the  city  should  expect  a 
tax  increase,  as 
there  has  not  been 
one  for  two  years. 

"Every  year  af- 
ter an  election, 
there's  a  tax  in- 
crease," said 
Chow.  "I  was  in 
favour  of  having 
a  one  per  cent  tax 
increase  to  pay  for 
all  four  lines.  Un- 
//  r-, fortunately,  that 
J//_didn't  carry." 
-^--—y  Chow  agrees 
that  the  relationship  between  the 
city  and  Metro  needs  to  be  rede- 
fined, but  Metro  shouldn't  be 
done  away  with.  She  says  con- 
trol over  libraries,  roads  and 
parks  should  be  given  to  the  city. 


City  council  candidate  Spiro  Karagiains  takes 
advantage  of  the  free  meat  at  the  SAC  barbecue. 

(Tanya  Talaga/VS) 


but  services  like  the  TTC  need  to 
be  co-ordinated  across  Metro. 

Both  Chow  and  Leckie  are 
running  as  New  Democratic 
Party  candidates.  The  rest  are 
independents.  Chow  said  she  is 


upfront  with  her  NDP  affilia- 
tions, but  some  other  unnamed 
candidates  are  running  as  inde- 
pendents because  they  are  em- 
barrassed to  admit  they  are  To- 
ries. 


Province  works  with  students  to  fight  feds 

Saskatchewan  government 
finances  fight  against  federal  cuts 


BY  Carey  Frey 

REGINA  (CUP)  —  The  Sas- 
katchewan government  has  given 
$20,000  to  post-secondary  stu- 
dents to  fight  proposed  cuts  to 
federal  university  and  college 
funding. 

The  proposed  $2  bilHon-pIus 
in  cuts  were  announced  earlier 
this  month  in  Human  Resources 
Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy's  dis- 
cussion paper  on  social  pro- 
grams. 

Saskatchewan  premier  Roy 
Romanow  announced  the  money 
will  be  split  between  the  prov- 


ince's universities  and  technical 
colleges.  But  there  is  some  de- 
bate about  how  much  money 
each  of  the  student  councils  will 
get. 

"We  haven't  actually  decided 
how  the  money  will  be  distrib- 
uted yet,"  said  provincial  minis- 
ter of  education  Pal  Atkinson. 

"We  are  trying  to  find  out  how 
the  students  want  it  to  be  allo- 
cated. It  sounds  like  they  are 
going  to  work  together," 
Atkinson  said.  "All  we  have  to 
do  is  work  out  the  administra- 
tive details." 

The  Saskatchewan  govern- 


ment has  condemned 
Axworthy 's  proposal  to  cut  fund- 
ing to  post-secondary  education. 
If  cash  transfers  for  education 
are  cut,  Saskatchewan  would  lose 
more  than  $100  million  in  rev- 
enue. 

Universities  would  be  forced 
to  double  or  even  triple  tuition, 
the  ministry  says. 

Atkinson  said  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  mistaken  if  it  sees 
this  plan  as  the  way  to  decrease 
the  deficit. 

"As  Premier  Romanow  said, 
the  country  mortgaged  the  fu- 
ture of  the  youth  in  the  eighties 
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through  overspending,  and  now 
the  federal  government  is  asking 
them  to  do  it  again  through  post- 
secondary  education,"  Atkinson 
said. 

The  Saskatchewan  govern- 
ment has  said  it  is  worried 
Axworthy's  proposals  would 
place  the  burden  of  the  debt  on 
the  backs  of  students,  the  poor 
and  the  unemployed. 

"Students  should  be  able  to  go 
to  university  based  on  what's  in 
their  brains,  not  in  their  pocket- 
books,"  Atkinson  said. 

The  province  feels  that  lobby- 
ing will  be  more  effective  if 
done  by  students. 

"We  are  getting  a  tremendous 
amount  of  support  from  the  pro- 
vincial  government,"  said 
Loretta  Gcrlach,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Regina 
Students'  Union.  "They  have 
backed  us  up  many  times." 

Although  $20,000  is  a  small 
amount  of  money  compared  to 
grants  for  other  interest  groups, 
Gerlach  believes  it  is  symbolic 
of  the  government's  commit- 
ment to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. 

"$20,000  was  all  we  were  able 
to  find,"  Atkinson  said.  "If  we 
require  a  little  more,  hopefully 
we'll  be  able  to  find  it." 

The  province's  intention  is  to 
have  the  money  used  to  prepare 
submissions  for  the  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Commis- 
sion, which  is  travelling  across 
the  country  listening  to  reac- 
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lions  to  Axworthy's  discussion 
paper. 

But  some  student  organiza- 
tions hope  to  use  the  funds  for 
their  own  existing  plans  and  disa- 
gree on  dividing  the  funds. 

Gerlach's  University  of 
Regina  Students'  Union  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students  and  is  work- 
ing with  the  national  organiza- 
tion on  a  unified,  national  pro- 
test against  the  discussion  pa- 
per, she  said. 

Gerlach  hopes  the  money  will 
be  used  for  travel  and  lobbying, 
as  well  as  the  presentation  to  the 
federal  government. 

But  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan's student  council  is 
not  a  member  of  CFS  and  has 
gone  ahead  with  lobbying  on  its 
own.  It  has  already  held  a  public 
demonstration,  committed 
$25,(XX)  to  protesting  the  paper 
and  hired  a  professional  lobby- 
ing firm. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  can't 
work  together, "  said  Jeff  Leslie, 
a  viceprcsident  at  the  U  of  S 
student  union. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  common 
ground  on  many  issues,"  Leslie 
said.  "We  need  to  have  one  com- 
mon voice  to  be  effective." 

But  Regina's  Gerlach  is  sim- 
ply concerned  about  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds.  "Will  it  be 
by  population  or  by  need?  I  just 
hope  the  funds  will  be  divided  in 
a  fair  and  equitable  manner." 
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Learning  disabilities  in  question 

Special  services  and  students  defend  the  right  for  special  testing 


BY  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto  prides  itselfon  being  an 
institution  accessible  to  all.  But  while  the  progress 
the  university  has  made  towards  easier  access  for 
physically  disabled  students  is  widely  known, 
relatively  few  know  about  the  efforts  being  made 
for  students  with  learning  disabilities. 

Equally  unknown  are  the  controversies  that  lie 
beneath  the  university's  recognition  of  learning 
disabilities  as  legitimately  needing  special 
accomodation  in  such  issues  as  testing  and  grad- 
ing. In  at  least  one  U  of  T  faculty,  suong  opinions 
arose  on  both  sides  when  the  issue  was  raised. 

What  b  a  learning  disability? 

According  to  the  Learning  Disabilities  Ass(Kia- 
tion  of  Canada,  a  learning  disability  is  defined  as 
an  "identifiable  or  inferred  central  nervous  system 
dysfunction"  that  interferes  with  the  psychologi- 
cal processes  linked  to  "acquisition,  integration 
and  demonstration  of  symbolic  and/or  language 
based  information."  Learning  disabilities  can  be 
manifested  in  cognitive  development,  often  creat- 
ing difficulties  in  such  areas  as  "reading,  writing, 
spelling,  calculation,  visual/spatial  tasks,  S(x;ial 
competence  and  emotional  maturation." 

Unique  to  everyone  they  touch,  learning  dis- 
abilities may  affect  or  limit  the  learning  and 
behavior  of  any  individual,  including  those  of 
average  or  above  average  intelligence. 

Eileen  Barbeau,  director  of  U  of  T's  ofncc  of 
special  services,  which  provides  services  for  disa- 
bled students  at  U  of  T's  three  campuses,  believes 
above-average  intelligence  is  common  for  stu- 
dents with  learning  disabilities. 

"It's  a  real  thing  and  we're  talking  about  people 
with  average  and  above,  usually  considerably, 
above  average  intelligence  here,"  says  Barbeau.  "I 
guess  that's  what's  missed  by  some  people.  I  guess 
they  think  learning  disabilities  [mean  a|  slowness, 
which  of  course  it's  not.  It's  not  defined  as  a 
learning  disability  if  indeed  it  is  a  slowness." 

Special  Services  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1980. 
Last  year,  approximately  1, 000  students  used  the 
services,  4(X)  of  which  had  learning  disabilities 
The  purpose  of  Special  Services,  according  to 
Barbeau,  is  "to  assist  students,  provide  support 
and  liaison,  and  programs  for  students  who  arc  at 
a  disadvantage  because  of  a  disability,  which  may 
be  obvious,  hidden  or  a  health  condition." 

Richard  Tcixcira  is  a  double  major  student  in 
philosophy  and  psychology  in  his  final  year  who 
has  a  learning  disability.  Special  services  helped 
in  identifying  Teixeira's  learning  problem  areas, 
he  says. 

"I  always  had  a  lot  of  problems,"  confides 
Teixeira.  "1  always  had  a  problem  in  spelling  in 
particular...  and  some  problems  in  school  work. 
And  I  went  to  the  counselling  office  and...  one  of 
the  things  1  brought  up  was  my  difficulties  with  the 
mechanics  of  the  English  language  when  it  comes 
to  reading  and  writing." 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  Teixeira  speak 
with  Special  Services.  After  an  initial  screening, 
and  tallcing  with  one  of  the  dcKtors  associated  with 
the  service,  he  was  urged  to  go  for  learning  disabil- 
ity testing  that  confirmed  he  needed  extra  help. 

The  type  of  help  Special  Services  offers  varies 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student.  Well-known 
for  making  buildings  physically  accessible  to  stu- 
dents, the  service  offers  the  learning  disabled 
listening  devices,  note-taking  services,  and 
counseling.  It  also  sets  up  alternative  tests  and 
exams  for  students  who  are  classified  as  having  a 
learning  disability. 

It  is  this  last  measure  that  has  become  a  source 
of  conuoversy  as  of  late.  Some  have  questioned 
whether  universities  should  amend  standard  stu- 
dent testing  and  grading  practices  for  students 
with  learning  disabilities,  at  all. 

\A/ho  is  learning  dbabled? 

But  how  is  a  student  labelled  learning  disabled? 
Is  there  a  scientifically  sound  method  that  satisfies 
the  skeptics  and  provides  enough  evidence  that 
warrants  a  student  the  special  concessions  given  at 
U  of  T.  like  extra  testing  time? 

Barbeau  is  confident  in  the  method  presently 
used  by  Special  Services.  She  claims  students 
would  not  be  able  to  test  positive  to  a  learning 
disability  if  they  weren't  in  fact  learning  disabled. 

"There  are  a  series  of  tests  that  we  have  devel- 
oped in  our  Service."  says  Barbeau.  "It  takes 


approximately  six  hours  and  these  arc  tests  that 
have  been  designed  for  this  population.  Then  the 
L.D.  (Learning  Disability]  specialist  integrates 
the  data  from  (different)  subjects." 

"In  other  words,  people  cannot  come  in  and  fake 
it.  And  I  think  it's  very  important  for  people  at  the 
university  to  really  understand  that.  It  is  real.  Who 
wants  to  go  through  all  this  testing  and  all  of  that 
unless  there  really  is  something." 

Teixeira  t(K)k  Special  Services'  tests  a  few  years 
ago.  "A  lot  of  it  is  a  basic  IQ  test  is  given,  and  they 
look  at  your  scores  in  different  areas  on  the  IQ 
test,"  Teixeira  says.  "To  be  classified  as  having  a 
learning  disability  you  have  to  be  at  least  average 
or  above  average  in  all  areas  except  maybe  one  or 
two  problem  areas." 

"And  in  the  problem  areas  you  have  to  be  below 
the  33  percentile  and  then  you're  classified  as 
having  a  learning  disability.  So  it's  sort  of  a 
statistical  analysis." 

But  it's  not  the  process  of  identifying  students 


(Cameron  Quentin  Stewart) 
with  disabilities  that's  being  questioned  in  some 
quarters.  It's  the  idea  of  evaluating  them  differ- 
ently, without  making  it  clear  on  their  transcript. 

Annotated  transcripts? 

Some  feel  that  the  university  should  be  more  up 
front  about  giving  concessions  for  students  with 
learning  disabilities,  such  as  more  time  on  exams 
and  special  exams.  Stefan  Zukotynski  is  one. 

Zukotynski,  an  electrical  engineering  profes- 
sor, believes  receiving  a  special  exam  should  be 
noted  on  a  student's  transcripts. 

Zukotynski  points  out  the  ranking  system  is 
based  on  the  student's  marks.  Generally,  a  student 
gets  a  mark  in  every  subject.  An  average  mark  is 
generated  from  all  subjects  and  a  grade  is  given. 
With  that  grade  the  student  is  ranked  in  class  and 
appears  on  the  student's  transcripts.  For  the 
moment,  according  to  Professor  Zukotynski,  all 
students  are  ranked  regardless  of  how  their  marks 
are  derived. 

Zukotynski  proposed  a  motion  to  the  engineer- 
ing faculty  last  year  that  read: 

"When  in  a  single  term  two  or  more  course 
marks  for  a  student  are  "assessed",  the  student's 
standing  in  his/her  class  should  not  be  calculated 
and  that  in  the  place  normally  reserved  on  the 
transcript  for  class  standing,  the  following  entry 
be  made:  'Class  standing  was  not  evaluated  for 
this  student*.'  Further,  that  the  '*'  be  explained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  using  the  following  words: 
'When  in  a  single  term  two  or  more  course  marks 
for  a  student  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  term  work, 
medical  or  similar  evidence,  the  student's  relative 
standing  in  class  is  not  calculated.'  Furthermore, 
that  a  student  whose  class  standing  in  a  term  has 
not  been  evaluated  is  not  eligible  for  Honour 
Standing  in  that  term." 

While  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  services  offered 
to  learning  disabled  students,  Zukotynski  does 
feel  that  the  university  should  not  hesitate  to 


annotate  student  transcripts. 

"I  am  uncomfortable  with  an  evaluation  proce- 
dure which  gives  students  with  a  learning  disabil- 
ity special  status.  I  speak  from  a  position  of  a 
professor  at  a  faculty  that  have  common  standards 
for  students.  In  wisdom,  if  we  have  different 
exams  for  different  students,  it  should  be  noted  on 
their  records." 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  different  exams,  but  be  up 
front  about  it,"  says  Zukotynski. 

He  believes  extra  time  for  a  student  is  quite 
advantageous  if  you  are  in  engineering,  where 
more  time  might  help  mobilize  a  betier-stnicturcd 
answer  in  a  problem-solving  test. 

"Be  honest  and  say  that  these  students  wrote 
different  exams.  Fifty  per  cent  more  time  for  any 
student  is  an  advantage.  If  an  exam  is  well-de- 
signed, time  is  an  issue." 

"A  Violation  of  tiuman  rights^ 

But  Barbeau  questions  the  ethics  of  allowing 


special  concessions  for  students  with  learning 
disabilities  and  later  labelling  them  learning  disa- 
bled on  a  transcript. 

"I  think  that  it  is  a  violation  of  human  rights," 
she  affirms.  "I  feel  that  any  accommodations  that 
are  made  arc  an  attempt  to  level  the  playing  field. 
The  exam  that's  written  with  extra  time  should  be 
marked  on  the  same  standards  as  the  exam  written 
in  the  regular  time.  The  compensation  is  made  in 
the  extra  time. 

"And  an  expert  determines  that  it  is  fair.  So  it 
should  be  judged  the  same...  the  mark  is  com- 
pletely comparable  with  the  mark  that  anyone  else 
gets.  In  other  words,  the  transcripts  shouldn't  be 
annotated." 

Diane  Aiken  Kovacs.  a  fourth-year  anthropol- 
ogy/African studies  double  major  student  who 
uses  Special  Services  agrees  with  Barbeau. 

"It  is  (a  violation]  because  first  of  all  the  reason 
why  we  have  extra  time  is  to  try  and  give  us  an 
equal  opportunity  to  excel  in  an  area  that  presents 
difficulty  for  us."  says  Kovacs. 

"In  identifying  certain  people  as  learning  disa- 
bled you're  exposing  that  person  to  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  out  there  in  regards  to  learning 
differences.  I  think  it's  redundant  to  give  a  person 
availability  of  Special  Services  and  then  to  have 
everyone  know  or  be  aware  of  it." 

Teixeira  agrees. 

"Society  is  very  hostile  to  people  who  have 
disabilities,"  says  Teixeira.  "We  just  have  to  look 
at  the  employment  record  of  people  with  physical 
disabilities.  What  I  understand  from  Terry 
Harrison,  a  career  counsellor  at  the  Koffier  Cen- 
tre, the  unemployment  rate  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities is  something  like  30  per  cent —  and  this 
was  some  years  ago,  it  might  be  higher  now. 

"Because  of  this  hostility,  I  think  it  would  just 
be  more  difficult  for  individuals,"  he  continues.  "I 
also  think  that  legally  it  wouldn't  be  allowed.  It 
certainly  is  an  invasion  of  privacy  and  the  univer- 


sity would  be  flooded  with  lawsuits;  so  practi- 
cally, it's  a  ridiculous  request." 

Last  spring,  the  faculty  council  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  Zukolynski's  motion.  According  to 
the  registrar's  office,  the  council  felt  too  few 
students  would  be  affected  by  the  motion,  so  there 
was  no  need  for  a  policy.  Instead  the  faculty  could 
deal  with  each  student  individually. 

University  vs.  life 

Barbeau  even  questions  whether  test  perform- 
ance says  anything  about  one's  performance  in  the 
work  place. 

"I  don't  think  that  it's  fair  to  say  that  how  you 
perform  in  any  kind  of  job  is  closely  tied  to  how 
you  perform  in  the  hothouse'  atmosphere  of  a 
time  test  and  rushing  like  crazy  to  write  everything 
down."  says  Barbeau. 

"Some  people  say  'Well,  there  are  deadlines  in 
certain  jobs  you  have  to  get  reports  in.'  Sure,  but 
how  do  they  mean  to  say  a  person  who's  had  extra 
time  on  exams  would  need  extra  time  to  meet  a 
deadline  for  a  report. 

"You  can't  compare  them  at  all.  I  think  in  most 
cases  students  with  all  disabilities,  whatever  the 
disability  is  will  have  a  strong  sense  of  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  they  won't  put 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they're  uncomfort- 
able and  do  not  perform  (well). 

"If  somebody  had  an  auditory  processing  prob- 
lem, that  person  wouldn't  put  themselves  on  a 
receptionist  desk  where  they  have  to  take  names 
and  phone  numbers  with  great  accuracy  and  give 
them  to  a  boss,"  explains  Barbeau. 

"That  person  would  probably  got  the  names 
misspelled  and  get  the  phone  numbers  scram- 
bled," she  said.  "Well  that  person  would  know  that 
and  so  the  person  would  not  put  themselves  in  that 
kind  of  position.  But  I  really  think  it's  erroneous 
and  doing  a  disservice  to  everybody  to  equate 
performance  on  the  job  with  ability  to  write  a  time- 
test." 

A  recent  PhD  thesis  out  of  Berkeley  compared 
students  with  and  without  learning  disabilities. 
Both  were  given  a  lest,  once  with  "regular"  lime, 
and  once  with  extra  lime.  The  results  showed  that 
while  the  students  without  a  disability  improved 
their  mark  marginally  with  extra  time,  the  students 
with  disabilities  substantially  improved  their 
grades,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  a  20  per  cent 
improvement. 

"1  think  most  of  us  know,  especially  those  of  us 
who  have  taught,  that  some  students  could  have  a 
whole  day  and  they  mighi  get  five  per  cent  more 
but  that  would  be  about  it,"  continues  Barbeau. 

"But  we're  talking  about  students  with  a  learn- 
ing disability  who  with  a  small  amount  of  extra 
time  get  15  to  20  per  cent.  So  it's  quite  a  differ- 
ence. It's  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  difference. 
In  fact,  what  we  do  in  some  of  the  testing  for  LD 
we  do  see  how  people  perform  on  various  tasks  in 
the  so-called  normed  time  and  then  they  give  them 
extra  time  and  see  what  the  difference  is.  It's 
usually  a  significant  difference." 

Teixeira  agrees. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  testing  at  a  university  is 
extremely  anificial,"  says  Teixeira.  "A  university 
education  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  into  certain 
careers.  We  look  at  people's  performances  at 
universities  and  people's  performances  in  the  job 
place,  you  .see  a  very  small  correlation  between  the 
two  and  I  think  this  also  reflects  the  artificiality  of 
the  university. 

"But  Special  Services  only  reflects  one,  that 
university  education  is  necessary  and  two,  that  it 
is  very  narrow  and  it  doesn't  reflect  life  out  there," 
states  Teixeira.  "Many  people  with  learning  dis- 
abilities who  use  Special  Services  go  out  into  the 
real  world  into  occupations  and  do  extremely 
well." 

"Many  people  at  university  who  don't  do  well 
here  end  up  doing  very  well  out  there.  Many 
people  who  excel  at  university  fall  flat  on  their 
face  outside  of  the  university,"  he  continues.  "I 
think  this  is  a  larger  issue.  If  I  had  an  oral  exam  I'm 
sure  I  would  do  exceptionally  well  and  that  would 
compensate  for  maybe  doing  poorer  on  a  written 
exam." 

"Universities  are  very  specific  on  how  they 
test,"  he  continues.  "I  would  think  if  universities 
were  broader  in  the  way  that  they  tested  and  their 
evaluation  was  done  on  a  broader  basis,  maybe  a 
basis  that  reflects  the  "real  world,"  that  there 
might  not  even  be  a  need  for  something  like 
Special  Services." 
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On  a  mission for  a  really  big  plate  of  pancakes 

Victoria  Williams'  Loose  ponders  shoes,  death,  and  natural  healing 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Victoria  Williams  is  a  woman  on  a  mission.  A 
mission  to  get  some  breakfast. 

"I'm  really  in  a  breakfast  mood,"  she  says, 
looking  at  the  menu  from  the  swank  dining 
room  at  her  hotel.  Her  face  falls  in  disappoint- 
ment: there  are  no  pancakes  listed.  "Well,  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  wait  until  I  go  to  Mars." 
Instead  she  settles  in  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  glass 
of  orange  juice,  freshly  squeezed  of  course. 

This  fall  sees  the  release  of  Williams'  third 
album.  Loose.  It's  an  album  that  came  to- 
gether after  many  starts  and  stops,  switched 
producers,  and  misplaced  songs. 

The  album  features  duets  with  Dave  Pirner  of 
Soul  Asylum  and  guest  appearances  from  Peter 
Buck  and  Mike  Mills  of  REM.  Williams  and  her 
husband,  Mark  Olson  of  the  Jayhawks,  share 
songwriting  credits  on  "When  We  Sing  To- 
gether," a  song  inspired  by  the  duo  of  Johnny 
and  June  Cash. 

Loose  is  William's  self-portrait;  it  captures 
both  her  immense  diversity  and  her  charm. 
Unlike  most  recording  artists,  who  go  into  the 
studio  with  all  of  their  material  planned  to  a  tee, 
Williams  entered  the  studio  with  a  few  songs 
and  some  ideas.  Much  of  the  album  came  from 
spur-of-the-moment  playing  with  the  musicians, 
many  of  whom  just  dropped  in. 

"We  just  wrote  in  the  studio,"  Williams 
recounts.  "I  had  asked  Dave  Pirner  to  come 
down  and  sing  on  'Nature's  Way.'  He 
came  in,  sang  and  then  we  said  'We  should 
write  our  own  song.'  So  we  wrote  'My  Ally.' 
I  think  the  engineer  and  the  producer  didn't 
really  believe  us,  because  when  I  said  I  wanted 
to  tape  the  song  he  brought  in  this  little  tape 
recorder  and  I  said,  'No  a  real  tape  player! 
I'm  in  a  studio!  I  want  to  really  tape  it!'  So  it 
was  impromptu,  but  I  like  being  in  the  studio 
and  being  fresh  like  that." 

Loose  is  not  an  easy  album  to  classify:  it 
moves  from  straight-up  acoustic  duos  with  "My 
Ally"  and  "When  We  Sing  Together,"  to  the 
slickly-produced  "Crazy  Mary"  (which  in- 
cludes a  full  string  section);  from  country  num- 
bers to  the  completely  wacky,  "Happy  to  Have 
Known  Pappy."  But  this  diversity  is  something 
Williams  sees  as  simply  a  reflection  of  herself. 

"I  think  that  I'm  just  diverse  and  I  feel  like 
it  won't  be  a  full  picture  unless  you  show  all 
these  sides  of  me.  Al  I  of  my  records  seem  to  have 
a  lot  of  different  stuff  on  them." 

This  different  stuff  includes  several  covers,  as 
well  as  a  set  of  psalms  that  have  been  set  to 
music.  One  would  not  immediately  suggest 
"What  a  Wonderful  World"  as  a  possible  cover 
for  Williams,  but  on  Loose  you  will  find  it. 

"It  was  just  a  fluke,  really,"  she  smiles  as  she 
explains  how  the  famous  song  came  to  be  on  the 
album.  "I  had  heard  that  song  and  really  liked 
it.  I  was  going  to  this  show  in  New  York  City 
called  'In  Their  Own  Words,'  where  you  do 
your  own  songs  and  they  ask  you  to  play  a  song 
that  you  didn't  write  butthat  you  wish  you  did. 
So  I  got  the  sheet  music  for  'What  a  Wonderfu  I 
World'  and  sang  it  for  the  first  time  at  the  end 
of  the  show.  The  record  company  was  there  and 
they  said  'You've  got  to  put  that  on  the 
record,  because  it  got  such  a  nice  reception.' 
I  thought,  no  problem  with  that,  because  I  real  ly 
love  that  song." 

The  aforementioned  "Happy  to  Have  Known 
Pappy"  was  written  as  a  memorial  to  Pappy,  an 
older  gentleman  she  met  in  the  desert. 

"Well  I  just  had  to  do  a  memorial  to  Pappy. 
I  had  heard  this  song  'When  you're  gone 
long  gone'  and  it  said,  'When  you're  gone, 
long  gone,  the  only  thing  left  here  that  matters  is 
the  love  that  you  shared,  the  way  that  you  cared. 
When  you're  long  gone.'"  Williams  recounts. 
"And  I  thought  I  had  to  do  a  tribute  to  Pappy 
because  he  just  oozed  love.  Everyone  that  knew 
him  was  better  for  knowing  him.  What  more 
could  you  ask  of  your  life  than  if  people  were 
better  for  knowi  ng  you .  I  was  def  i  nitely  better  for 
knowing  Pappy." 

Many  only  know  Victoria  Williams  because 
of  the  Sweet  ReliefhenefW.  album.  Several  years 
ago  Williams  was  diagnosed  with  multiple  scle- 
rosis and  found  it  difficult  to  pay  her  medical 
bills.  In  response  to  this  several  artists  got  to- 
gether, including  Pearl  Jam,  Lucinda  Williams, 
Lou  Reed  and  Maria  McKee,  who  all  chose  one 
of  Williams  songs  to  cover  on  the  tribute  album. 
The  profits  of  the  album  went  to  the  Sweet  Relief 
Musicians  Fund  which  allocates  money  to  mu- 


sicians in  need  of  medical  treatment. 

Sweef  Relief  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  in 
many  ways.  Williams  gained  an  entirely  new 
audience  through  the  album,  the  proceeds 
helped  pay  her  medical  bills,  and  it  also  helped 
foster  an  image  of  herself  as  a  songwriter. 

"It  definitely  made  me  feel  like  a  songwriter," 
she  confesses.  "When  you  have  someone  else 
sing  your  song  it  really  becomes  a  song,  you  take 
it  away  from  the  personal  and  it  becomes  a 
wonderful  thing.  I  can  listen  to  that  record  and 
really  enjoy  it  and  not  get  involved  in  that  ego 
thing  of  'Oh,  why  am  I  not  singing.' 

"The  whole  thing  was  a  miracle,  it  was  the 
biggest  blessing.  I  wasquiteoverwhelmed.  Every 
single  person  put  so  much  love  into  their  piece. 
I  felt  really  cared  for.  I  was  just  so  thankful. 

"There  have  been  some  wonderful  steps  that 
come  out  of  this,"  she  says  referring  to  her 
unfortunate  illness,  "as  there  is  with  every  trial. 
You  have  to  look  for  something  to  be  gained, 
something  to  be  learned.  I've  certainly  been 
learning  a  lot." 

For  those  who  are  familiar  with  her  work  as  a 
songwriter  only,  Loosew\\\  hold  many  pleasant 
surprises.  "Crazy  Mary,"  the  song  that  Pearl 
Jam  covered,  received  wide  airplay,  but 
Williams'  approach  to  ft  gives  it  a  new  and 
fresh  sound. 

"I  used  to  play  it  [the  way  that  Pearl  Jam  did 
it).  And  I  thought,  I've  already  played  it  that 
way,  so  why  not  stretch  it  and  put  some  strings 
on  it.  The  kind  of  strings  I  have  always  wanted 
on  it  were  those  kind  of  really  powerful  strings, 
like  Mad  Man  Across  the  Water,  by  Elton  John. 
It  was  an  old  record  my  brother  used  to  play 
when  I  was  little  and  it  had  really  powerful 
strings." 

But  Williams  also  lost  songs  as  a  result  of 
Sweet  Relief.  Matthew  Sweet  did  a  version  of 
"This  Moment,"  and  Williams  liked  his  work 
so  much  that  she  decided  against  doing  it  her- 
self. 

"Well,  I  just  loved  his  version.  So  I  wanted 
just  to  let  it  go.  I  love  the  way  he  did  it  with  that 
backwards  petal  steel,  it  sound  like  ancient  reels 
from  some  timeless  place." 

Loose  is  an  album  that  had  a  couple  of  hurdles 
to  clear  before  it  arrived  at  its  current  state. 
Williams  originally  began  recording  it  in  New 
Orleans  but  stopped  when  she  felt  uncomfort- 
able with  the  producer. 

"I  went  down  to  New  Orleans  and  was 
working  with  this  guy  and  he  meant  well  but  he 
tried  to  change  my  songs.  'Oh  this  song  would 
be  good  if  you  did  this.'  I'd  do  it  but  I 
couldn't  even  remember  what  I  was  supposed 
to  do.  It  wasn't  natural  feeling,  it  didn't  feel 
right  and  I  wasn't  going  to  waste  time  and 
money  doing  something  I  wasn't  going  to  like. 
So  I  stopped  the  whole  process  u  nti  1 1  cou  Id  f i  nd 
someone  I  felt  was  sympathetic  to  what  I  wanted 
to  do." 

She  found  Paul  Fox  (who  produced  10,000 
Maniacs,  and  XTC)  whom  Williams  immedi- 
ately felt  comfortable  with.  After  their  first  few 
meetings  Fox  set  up  a  book,  where  he  wrote 
down  everything  that  Williams  said  with  regard 
to  production. 

"Paul  Foxwas great.  Basically hejust helped 
everything  come  together.  I  saw  at  the  end  all 
these  pages  with  lines  crossed  through  them, 
'cause  as  we  accomplished  things  he'd  cross 
them  out.  He  just  helped  me  do  what  I  wanted 
to  do." 

Williams  also  had  a  bit  part  in  Gus  Van 
Sant's  recently  savaged  Even  Cowgirls  Get  the 
Blues,  which  sprang  from  Van  Sant  directing  a 
video  for  her.  After  the  video  was  completed  he 
asked  Williams  to  join  the  cast.  While  Williams 
was  a  fan  of  theTom  Robbins  novel,  she  thought 
much  of  it  was  lost  in  the  translation  to  screen. 

"The  point  (of  the  novel]  isthatthe  world  can 
change  but  not  if  we  follow  the  same  dominator 
theory  but  instead  have  the  nurturing  theory.  I 
think  that  now's  a  perfect  time  for  that  but  I 
think  that  got  lost. 

"My  character,  Debbie,  was  changed.  They 
talk  about  me  even  before  you  see  me,"  Williams 
says  as  though  she  were  sti  1 1  performi  ng  the  role, 
"that  I  was  non-violent.  Then  I  get  thisdirection 
to  pick  up  a  gun  and  I  said  'Debbie  wouldn't 
have  a  gun.'  I  was  so  into  being  Debbie,  but 
the  next  thing  you  know  I'm  shooting  a  gun. 
It's  not  a  big  thing  because  no  one  would 
notice  that.  It's  the  little  things  in  the  movie  like 
that  that  don't  quite  give  it  much  of  a  back- 
drop." 

Her  career  has  certainly  been  given  a  boost 


Victoria  Williams  gets  the  shiver-me-timbers  feeling. 


since  Sweef  Relief,  and  so  has  her  personal  life. 
She  recently  married  Mark  Olson  of  the 
Jayhawks,  which  was  not  something  she  had 
planned  either. 

"It  was  a  complete  surprise,"  she  laughs. 
Although  they  had  been  friends  ten  years,  they 
saw  one  another  only  a  few  times  a  year  be- 
cause she  lived  in  California  and  he  lived  in 
Minnesota.  Last  Christmas  he  was  down  in 
Opelousas,  Louisiana,  visiting  Victoria  and  her 
family  when  he  proposed. 

"We  were  parked  in  front  of  a  court  house 
when  he  said  he  wanted  to  give  me  my  birthday 
present.  It  was  a  beautiful  ring  and  an  engage- 
ment ring.  Then  he  said  'There's  a  judge  in 
there  who'll  marry  us  at  two  o'clock'  and  I 
looked  at  my  watch  and  it  was  five  to  two! 

"So  we  went  to  this  cafe  and  I  thought,  what 
am  I  going  to  do.  I  went  into  the  bathroom  and 
said,  'God,  I've  never  asked  you  for  a  sign. 


but  I  need  a  sign,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.'  1 
went  back  to  the  car  and  said  'No,  we  can't 
get  married,  we  need  to  spend  more  time  with 
each  other.' 

"Mark  had  said  that  the  judge  had  gone 
home  but  we  could  call  him  if  I  changed  my 
mind.  We  got  i  n  the  car  to  go  home  and  real  ized 
we  had  to  take  the  papers  back.  We  walked  into 
the  court  house,  up  the  stairs,  opened  the  door 
and  these  people  said,  'The  judge  will  be  here 
any  minute  to  marry  you,'  and  Mark  said, 
'But  I  didn't  call  him,'  and  they  said  'Well, 
somebody  did  and  he's  on  his  way.'" 

"Well,  I  got  the  shiver-me-timbers  feeling 
and  thought  I'm  supposed  to  marry  him  and 
that's  what  I  did,"  Williams  said  with  a  surpris- 
ingly content  smile.  "It  was  a  good  choice, 
he's  really  so  sweet.  I'm  glad  I  did  it.  I'm 
glad  he  did  it,  I  probably  would  never  have 
gotten  around  to  it." 
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DATA  CARTRIDGES 

TOSHIBA  PL  12  DRUM 

$289.00 

U25(yU252,  BLACK 

S44.58 

U25(yU252,  COLOR 

$53,99 

3M6150 

$23.69 

DISKEHES  (NAME  BRANDS  ONLY) 

EPSON 

3M  DC2120  3M 

$17.99 

STYLUS  300  S020031 

$27.58 

3MDC2120OIC80      formatted  S1 9-99 

S0NY/3M/DYSAN  3.SH0 

S9.99 

STYLUS  800  S020025 

$21.89 

3M  DC6250  3M 

$32  89 

OPTICAL  DISK  3M  3%  128MB 

$49.99 

SQ-2000 

$71.89 

3M  DC6525MB 

$39.99 

OPTICAL  DISK  3M  5'/.  600MB 

SI  05.99 

SQ-2500 

$29.37 

3M  MAGNUS  1GB 

$43.69 

OPTICAL  5.25, 1 .2  GB 

$139.45 

SQ-2550  S020002 

$3389 

BERNOULLI  5'/.  150MB 

$129,89 

FUJITSU 

MAXELL  8MM  2.3GB 

$14.89 

TRANSPARENCIES/PAPER 

BREEZE  100 

$14.79 

MAXELL 4MM  CERTIFIED 

$15.39 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 

SONY  8MM  CLEANING  CART 

SFAX 

HP  PLOTTER  PAPER  17702T 

$51.59 

HPTHINKJET516MA 

$14.39 

SYQUEST/DYNATEK  44MB 

S79.89 

PAINTJET  PAPER  51 630S 

$6959 

THINKJET51605B 

$17.89 

SYQUEST/DYNATEK  88MB 

$97.50 

3MCG3305 

$24.69 

HP  PAINTJET  51 639M 

$26.89 

SYQYEST/DYNATEK105MG 

$79.99 

3MPP2200 

$34.99 

XL-300,BLK51639A 

$23.96 

SYQUEST  SQ270 

S99.99 

3MCG3300 

S22.59 

XL-300,  CYAN51639C 

$26.89 

SYQUEST  SQ200 

$119.89 

THINKJET92261A 

$14.39 

CDREC  63MIN 

$25.99 

INK  JET  CARTRIDGES 

RED51605R 

$17.89 

CD  REC  74MIN 

$29.99 

PAINTWRrrER51606C 

S36.59 

APPLE 

CYAN5 16068 

533,89 

LASER  CARTRIDGES  (ORIG) 

STYLEWRITER 

S28.89 

PAINTJET  XL  51 606A 

$33.89 

BROTHER 

650C,CYAN51650C 

$39.89 

APPLE  LASER 

$119.89 

HJ400IN10 

$25.08 

120OC,CYAN51640C 

$35.89 

APPLE  PERSONAL  LASER 

$95.89 

CANON 

1200C,8UCK51640A 

$31.99 

EPSON  GQ3S00  TONER 

$33.88 

BJ-10E/BJ-20,BC-01 

S24.99 

500C,BUCK51626A 

S29.99 

GENICOM  5010  TONER 

$118.99 

BJ-10e200  REFILL 

$17.88 

REFILLS  H/CAP 

SI  9.89 

HP  LASER  ll/lll  ORIGINAL  92295A  S9B,e9 

BJ-130BJI-481 

S21.89 

PORTABLE  51633A 

S23.89 

HP  III  SI  92291A 

$138.99 

BJ-200BC-02 

$28.99 

IBM/LEXMARK 

HP  IV  92291 A 

S1 35.89 

BJ-300/BJ-330,  BJI-642 

$26.99 

4079  MAGENTA  138492 

$33.99 

HP  92274  A4L 

879.99 

BJ-300  REFILL 

$19.59 

4079  YELLOW  1380493 

$33.99 

HP  LASER  2P  CARTRIDGE  92275AS85.69 

BJ-600,BJI-201B 

S9.41 

3852  BLACK  6293886 

$17.89 

HP11/RECYCLED 

$59.99 

BJ-600,  CYAN 

S9.89 

2852  COLOR  6293888 

S29.89 

NEC  LC800OPC  UNIT 

$143.89 

BJ-80,  BJI-801 

SI  3.89 

4079  BLACK  1380490 

$24.99 

IBM  LASER  401 9  1  380200 

SI  93.89 

BJC-800/820,  BJI-643BK 

S25.65 

4070  1380630 

S28.93 

PAN  4450  OPC  UNIT  KXPDMI 

$159.89 

BJC-800/820,  CYAN 

S37.93 

4076  BUCK  1380620 

$33.99 

RICOH4080 

$164.59 

BJ1080A.J120C 

$31.35 

TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS 

TEXAS  MICROLASER 

SI  38.99 

DIGITAL 

MICROMARC 

$45.23 
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Rotting  Pinata 

Sponge 

Chaos/Epic 
Popular  music  can  play  many 
roles  in  our  lives.  It  can  act  as  a 
symbol  for  a  generation,  a  cata- 
lyst for  change,  something  to 
unite  us  all.  Or,  in  the  case  of 
Sponge,  it  can  act  as  a  good 
cure  for  insomnia. 

Sponge  specializes  in  a  slow, 
hazy,  metallic  psychedelia  that 
is  mediocre  if  not  downright 
boring.  Their  debut  Rotting 
Pinata  has  a  plethora  of  songs 
that  start  off  slow  and  quiet  and 
then,  over  the  course  of  five  or 
six  minutes,  build  up  to  a  loud 
wall  o'  grunge.  That's  fine  if 
you're  Led  Zeppelin  or 
Jane's  Addiction,  but  unfor- 
tunately for  Sponge,  none  of 
these  would-be  epics  go  any- 
where, nor  are  they  remotely 
distinguishable  from  one  an- 
other. The  murky  production 
just  makes  the  music  sound 
even  more  stale. 

Sponge,  thankfully,  do  have 
a  penchant  for  hooky  power 
pop.  Lead  singer  Vinnie  (no 
last  name,  just  like  Madonna) 
hasoneof  those  wailin',  gran- 
diose made-for-AOR  voices 
that  suits  the  poppier  stuff,  but 
those  moments  are  few  and  far 
between. 

The  title  track  is  a  catchy 
straight-ahead  rocker,  sort  of 
like  the  Counting  Crows  gone 
punk.  But  if  that's  the  best 
complement  I  can  think  of,  then 
we're  in  big  trouble. 

Sponge  should  ditch  the 
bong-metal  bullshit  and  pay 
some  attention  to  the  songs. 
They  have  some  melodic  po- 
tential but  I  guess  they'd  rather 
be  boring  and  predictable. 
Now  if  you  excuse  me,  I'm 
getting  a  little  sleepy. 

Stuart  Berman 

Elvis  IVIonday 
Vol  I 

Various  Artists 

Kinetic 

Every  vital  music  scene  has  an 
institution  that  defines  it.  New 
York,  of  course,  has  CBGB's, 
bi  rthplace  of  the  The  Ramones, 


Television,  Patti  Smith  et  al. 
Nirvana,  Soundgarden,  and 
Mudhoney  first  busted  their 
chops  at  Seattle's  Off-Ramp. 
And  just  about  every  Toronto 
band  that  matters  got  their  first 
gig  at  an  Elvis  Monday. 

Elvis  Mondays  have  been 
taking  place  for  over  10  years 
now,  and  while  they've 
moved  from  club  to  club,  they 
have  never  failed  to  showcase 
the  best  in  local  talent.  Now, 
with  thisdisc,  many  bands  who 
received  their  first  break  from 
an  E.M.  are  paying  tribute  to 
the  event  and  its  founder. 
Groovy  Religion  frontman 
William  New. 

Not  only  is  this  compilation 
a  great  overview  of  the  many 
diverse  bands  that  have  graced 
the  stage  on  past  Elvis  Mon- 
days, it  is  a  fine  introduction  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  To- 
ronto scene.  The  fact  that  many 
of  these  bands  have  gone  onto 
bigger  (but  not  necessarily  bet- 
ter) things  is  a  testament  to 
New's  keen  musical  sense 
and  Elvis  Monday's  vitality. 

What  you  get  here  is  a  cool 
collection  of  (for  the  most  part) 
unreleased  tracks,  rangingfrom 
such  veterans  as  Change  of 
Heart  and  Scott  B.  Sympathy, 
to  young  upstarts  like  Grass- 
hopper and  hHead.  The  music 
is  as  schizophrenic  as  a  real 
Elvis  Monday,  alternating  be- 
tween Bob  Snider's  pretty 
folk,  the  Look  People's(R.I.P.) 
Zappa-esque  musings,  the 
melodic  punk  of  Nothing  in 
Particular,  and  the  all-out  thrash 
of  One  Free  Fall,  among  oth- 
ers. 

So  go  see  tomorrow's  next 
big  thing  every  Elvis  Monday  al 
the  El  Mocombo.  And  after  10 
years,  there's  still  no  cover. 

Stuart  Berman 

Hot  Music  For 
A  Cold  Night 

Nine  Below  Zero 

EMI  Music  Canada 
Have  you  ever  turned  on  the 
radio  and  listened  to  a  song 
you  have  never  heard  before 
but  it  sounds  so  familiar  that 
you  are  forced  to  listen  to  it 


again  and  again? 

Well,  upon  receiving  this  al- 
bum, I  was  caught  in  this  trap 
as  I  continued  to  listen  to  this 
album,  suspended  in  the  end- 
less cycle  of  trying  to  identify 
small  snippits  of  music  taken 
from  better  known  bands. 

The  album  begins  with  the 
song  "Burn  Love"  which  after 
first  listen  (no  offense  to  the 
band)  had  a  Journey/Loverboy/ 
Toto  70'  sound.  This  song  was 
the  one  which  got  the  ball  roll- 
ing as  far  as  re-hashed  sounds 
were  concerned.  But  a  funny 
thing  happened  on  the  way,  I 
started  to  enjoy  the  song. 

This  trend  continues  through 
out  the  album  as  Nine  Below 
Zero  runs  through  their  gamet 
of  musical  abilities  from  straight 
rock  to  blues/rock  to  love  song/ 
ballads. 

The  album  portrays  some 
good  possibilities  in  the  song- 
writing  and  musical 
arrangment,  but  the  sound 
seems  all  too  familiar  for  Nine 
Below  Zero  to  be  able  to  create 
their  own  niche  in  the  music 
world. 

If  the  band  could  make  up 
their  mind  and  decide  on  their 
sound  (that  is,  their  OWN 
sound),  I  think  their  albums 
would  be  a  lot  better  for  it. 

This  is  one  of  those  bands 
which  appears  to  have  possi- 
bilities on  the  surface,  but  un- 
less some  strengthening  of  the 
sound  is  achieved,  they  could 
be  destined  to  be  among  the 
one-album  wonders  that  have 
graced  these  pages  time  and 
time  again. 

David  Naiman 

Jerk 

hHead 

IRS  Records/EMI  Canada 
With  the  winnings  of  1993's 
CFNY  New  Music  Search  and 
a  recent  signing  to  IRS  Records 
in  the  Stales,  hHead  has  finally 
released  their  follow-up  to  Fire- 
man. )erk,  recorded  in  Califor- 
nia and  mixed  in  Vancouver 
by  Dave  Ogilvie,  shows  the 
band  growing  into  a  mature 
sounding  band.  An  emphasis 
on  melodious  slower-placed 
songs  make  the  writing  talents 
of  singer  Noah  Mintz  stand  out, 
especially  on  the  haunting 
"She's,"  "Cipped,"  and 
"Stain,"  where  the  vocals  are 
barely  above  a  whisper.  Do 
not  despair,  though — "Reme- 
dial," "Answers"  and 
"Love"  still  maintain  a  typical 
hHead-groove,  full  of  fast- 
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paced  momentum. 

Once  again  the  lyrics  are  full 
of  heartbreak  and  the  decay  of 
human  nature,  which  has  pos- 
sibly bypassed  part  of  their  au- 
dience before,  those  who  pre- 
ferred to  mosh  and  crowd  surf. 
This  time  around,  they're  go- 
ing to  have  to  listen  and  maybe 
discover  something  about 
themselves.  It  seems  singer/ 
guitarist  Noah  Mintz  tapped 
intothe  heart  and  pulled  outall 
its  despair  to  display  publicly. 

In  an  interview  before  head- 
ing out  to  record  Jerk,  Mintz 
talked  about  what  inspires  him 
to  write.  "If  I  really  get  into  a 
book,  then  I'll  write  lyrics  in  a 
certain  way,  where  if  I  read 
something  different,  I'll  write 
different  lyrics.  Also  just  non- 
experience  inspires  as  well,  like 
writing  about  certain  things  I 
haven't  experienced  in  my 
life.  It's  almost  like  experi- 
encing it." 

Mintz  heads  into  the  terri- 
tory of  non-experience  by  writ- 
ing in  a  female  point  of  view. 
Rather  than  sounding  like 
someone  totally  oblivious  to 
the  female  experience,  he  nails 
the  emotion  down  in  "jerk", 
about  a  jilted  lover,  and  most 
profoundly  in  "Stillborn,"  one 
woman's  journey  to  loving 
her  ultimately  tragic  unborn. 

Included  on  the  album  is  the 
track  "Happy,"  which  had 
appeared  on  the  Nu  Music  disc. 
Despite  initial  planning,  the 
band  have  either  remixed  or 
re-recorded  it  with  a  slight  (and 
somewhat  better)  variation  to 
it. 

Jerk  shines  bright,  reminis- 
cent of  another  young  band 
that  signed  to  IRS  in  the  early 
'80s  with  a  brilliant  major 
label  debut  (hint:  their  name 
has  three  letters,  begins  with 
an  R,  and  ends  with  an  M,  with 
an  t  in  the  middJe).  Maybe  the 
magic  has  been  passed  onto 
hHead. 

Natasa  Hatsios 

Get  Down 

Malhavoc 

Cargo/MCA 
"The  most  unique  metal  band 
in  Canada,"  is  how  MEAT 
magazine  has  referred  to 
Malhavoc.  The  industrial-metal 
band  has  lived  up  to  that  state- 
ment with  the  release  of  their 
fourth  album.  Get  Down,  pro- 
duced by  David  Ogilvie  of 
hHead  and  Skinny  Puppy  fame. 

Get  Down,  a  16-track 
fol  lowup  to  Premeditated  Mur- 


der, sees  Malhavoc  venturing 
into  new  areas,  both  lyrically 
and  musically.  A  thematically 
disturbing  work,  the  subject 
matter  has  been  inspired  by 
writers  of  horror  literature.  Get 
Down  portrays  a  life  of  pop  star 
MCJC  (Malhavoc's  vocalist 
James  Cavalluzzo's  alter  ego). 
MCJC  wants  to  be  an  icon,  a 
Christ  figure  in  today's  pop 
world,  but  he  isn't  such  a 
good  guy  underneath  the  fa- 
cade. 

Musically,  the  album  fea- 
tures the  signature  Malhavoc 
industrial-style  rhythms  and 
roaring  vocals,  especially  in 
songs  like  "Discipline"  and 
"Naked,"  but  other  tracks  mix 
this  sound  with  hard,  aggres- 
sive hip  hop  beats.  The  sounds 
presented  in  Get  Down  should 
bring  Malhavoc  to  a  wider  au- 
dience, especially  in  dance 
clubs. 

Christine  Kralik 

Brave  Last 


rocking  chair,  downing  a  cou- 
ple of  brewskis  (or  in  my  case, 
in  bed,  on  my  walkman,  with 
milk  and  cookies).  However, 
regardless  of  the  mellow  tone, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
charms  of  "Buddha"  and 
"Can  I  Count  on  You?" 

If  anything,  Al  Tuck  and  No 
Action  prove  that  there  is  more 
to  Canada's  East  Coast  than 
fishing,  rain,  and  Sloan.  Crack 
open  a  cold  one  and  enjoy. 

Stuart  Berman 


Frigate 


Days 


A!  Tuck  and  No  Action 

Murderrecords 
Emerging  from  the  ashes  of  the 
much  hyped  East  Coast  pop 
explosion,  Al  Tuck  and  No 
Action  appear  to  be  the  dark 
horse  in  a  fertile  Maritimes 
music  scene. 

However,  unlike  Sloan, 
Eric's  Trip,  jale,  and  other  East 
Coast  peers,  AT  &  NA  do  not 
ascribe  to  the  Sonic  Youth/My 
Bloody  Valentine  school  of 
noise  pop.  Rather,  they  inherit 
a  torch  passed  from  Dylan  to 
the  likes  of  Tom  Petty,  Dire 
Straits,  and  Cracker. 

Al  Tuck  and  No  Action's 
eight-song  EP  Brave  Last  Days 
finds  the  boys  treading  familiar 
waters,  producing  pleasant,  if 
unspectacular  folk  rock  with 
lyrics  that  are  almost  as  clever 
as  the  band  name. 

Musically,  AT&NA  don't 
work  up  much  of  a  sweat;  the 
Petty-esque  country  rock  of 
"Mr.  Fixit"  is  about  as  lively 
as  these  guys  get.  Conversely, 
the  sounds  of  Brave  Last  Days 
are  best  suited  for  lazy,  hazy 
Sundays  on  the  porch  in  your 


April  Wine 

PRE 

Personally,  labels  bore  me. 
Grunge,  new  wave,  old  wave, 
punk,  hip  hop,  hop  hip,  acid 
jazz:  this  name  game  is  simply 
another  media  ploy  to  sweep 
all  things  creative  into  a  five 
column  closet  of  classification. 
April  Wine,  for  instance,  is  not 
simply  another  dinosaur  rock 
band.  They  are  among  the 
leagues  of  the  musically  chal- 
lenged. 

If  you  happen  to  be  the  sort 
of  Canadian  classic  rock  "con- 
noisseur" who  enjoys  more 
than  a  little  cheese  with  their 
April  Wine,  then  this  release  is 
for  you. 

If  you  would  rather  ingest 
asbestos  than  listen  to  a  full 
hour  of  cliched  three  chord 
"rock"  mantras  and  insipid 
ballads,  then  I  suggest  that  you 
stay  away  from  Frigate. 

April  Wine  reunited  recently, 
and  experienced  renewed  suc- 
cess with  Attitude,  their  previ- 
ous release.  This  follow-up  is 
merely  more  grist  for  the  rock 
mill,  an  attempt  to  cash  in  on 
their  newfound  popularity. 

One  monstrosity  here  is  April 
Wine's  cover  of  Chicago's 
cover  of  the  Spencer  Davis 
Group's  "I'm  A  Man." 
They  manage  to  wring  the  soul 
out  of  this  recognizable  tune, 
delivering  it  with  less  convic- 
tion than  was  shown  on  the 
Beeman's  Chewing  Gum 
commercial.  In  fact,  this  entire 
album  sounds  like  a  beer  com- 
mercial gone  wrong. 

Be  afraid.  Be  very  afraid. 

Don  Ward 
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Radioland  Murders  a  baked 
potato  in  a  tunqflsh  sandwich 


by  Nick  Kazemia 

when  a  films  like  Pulp  Fiction  are 
released,  film  critics  crack  open  their 
Oxford  Dictionaries  and  their  lap-top 
computers  to  partake  in  an  embar- 
rassing battle  of  wits;  all  of  a  sudden 
words  like  "Faulkner"  and  "Brecht" 
pop  up  in  film  reviews  without  a  hint 
of  sarcasm  or  irony.  The  fact  thatPu/p 
Fiction  isn't  much  good  makes  little 
difference  —  the  film's  intentions  are 
noble,  it's  at  least  trying  to  be  "dif- 
ferent." Being  different  though  should 
not  be  mistaken  as  art  —  and  if  one 
thing iscertain, Pu/pf/cf/on  isn't  art. 

Radioland  Murders  isn't  art  ei- 
ther, it  isn't  even  trying  to  be  art. 
Unlike  Pulp  Fiction,  Radioland  Mur- 
ders 'critical  reception  has  been  bru- 
tal; it  has  been  unceremoniously 
dumped  by  every  critic  in  North 
America.  Reading  some  of  the  re- 
views for  the  film,  one  would  gather 
that  George  Lucas,  who  came  up  with 
the  original  story  and  served  as  ex- 
ecutive producer  for  the  film,  was 
responsible  for  the  rise  of  Naziism  in 
the  thirties,  and  the  health  care  crisis 
in  the  United  States. 

Needless  to  say,  Radioland  Mur- 
dersisn't  much  good.  The  film  is  an 
ill-conceived  attempt  to  recapture 
some  of  the  wit  and  frenzy  of  the 
screwball  comedy.  However,  it  isn't 
as  awful  as  one  would  think:  the  film 
has  a  visual  snap  to  itthat  is  well  worth 
catching  on  the  big  screen. 

Set  in  1939,  WBC,  a  fourth  radio 
network,  goes  on  the  air  with  more 


than  a  few  gl  itches  to  herald  its  debut; 
the  writers  have  decided  to  go  on 
strike,  the  sponsors  threaten  to  walk 
out  and  the  actors  and  musicians  (tem- 
peramental creatures  that  they  are) 
keep  turning  up  in  the  oddest  places 
as  stiff  as  cardboard  boxes. 

The  sole  clue  to  all  these  murders  is 
provided  by  an  intrusive  husky-voiced 
nutcase  whose  rhyming  couplets  have 
more  in  common  with  old  Batman 
villains  than  Donne's  poetry. 

In  the  centre  of  all  this  mayhem  is 
Penny,  the  station  owner's  secre- 
tary-producer-director who  is  having 
a  few  problems  of  her  own.  Penny's 
soon-to-be-ex  husband  Roger,  also 
the  head  writer  for  the  station,  is  per- 
sistent in  winning  Penny  back. 

Radioland Murderstnes  too  hard  to 
be  too  many  things  to  too  many  peo- 
ple. As  a  murder  mystery  it  plays  like 
an  episode  oiMurder,  She  Wrofewith- 
out  the  wit.  As  a  comedy  it's  so 
clean-cut  that  it  almost  rips  itself  to 
shreds,  and  as  a  romance  the  film 
contains  about  as  much  spark  as  a 
tuna  fish  sandwich. 

It  doesn't  help  that  the  film's 
lead,  Mary  Stuart  Masterson,  has  the 
charm  of  a  baked  potato.  The  part  of 
Penny  requires  jaw-breaking  delivery 
and  smart-ass  sass  —  Masterson  gets 
the  "ass"  part  down  but  nothing 
more.  Only  a  handful  of  actors  work- 
ingtoday(Ceena  Davis  perhaps)  could 
pull  off  a  role  that  Hepburn  and 
Lombard  could  have  sleepwalked 
through  in  the  1930s.  Masterson  just 
isn't  one  of  them. 


Radioland  Murders:  No  match  for  Murder,  She  Wrote 


As  Masterson  plays  her.  Penny 
comes  across  as  sincere  and  humane 
—  in  screwball  comedies  characters 
are  not  suppose  to  be  "humane" 
they  are  meant  to  be  borderline  schizo- 
phrenic. 

Brian  Benson's  Roger,  though,  is 
a  wonder  to  watch,  striking  a  balance 
between  Gary  Grant  and  Buster  Keaton 
Benson  proves  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  most  deft  physical  comedians  since 
Steve  Martin. 

The  remai  nder  of  the  cast,  a  combi- 
nation of  Broadway  and  Hollywood 
actors,  do  a  wonderful  job  (Harvey 
Korman,  yes,  that  Harvey  Korman, 
does  a  wonderful  turn  as  the  drunken 
writer  whose  sole  ambition  in  life  is  to 
make  it  to  the  nearest  bar).  Although  a 


few  characters  such  as  Anne  DeSalvo 
as  staff  writer,  and  Michael  McKean 
as  the  orchestra  leader,  are  lost  in  the 
shuffle  (McKean  created  his  role  from 
scratch  and  it  shows.  He  has  nothing 
to  do). 

And  British  director  Mel  Smith, 
whose  last  feature  was  the  brilliantly 
goofy  The  Tall  Guy,  manages  to  keep 
all  the  plates  spinning  at  the  same 
time  with  such  grace  that  he  proves 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  finest  direc- 
tors working  today. 

Much  like  Woody  Allen's  Radio 
Days,  Radioland  Murders'  failure 
can  be  traced  back  to  its  origins:  the 
idea  of  idealizing  the  medium  of  ra- 
dio, a  medium  which  thrived  on  an 
individual's  imagination,  through 


film  is  moronic.  Also,  the  cast  is  so 
large.  Film  is  also  the  wrong  medium 
for  such  a  large-ensemble  character- 
driven  piece. 

The  film  is  also  let  down  by  dia- 
logue that  falls  flat:  this  is  no  small  feat 
for  a  theatrical  play,  a  dialogue-driven 
medium,  about  radio,  another  one. 
Somehow  though,  Radioland  Mur- 
dersmanagestodrawyou  in.  Itscharm 
and  goodwi  1 1  eventual ly  win  you  over. 

The  best  way  to  describe /?ac//o/anc/ 
Murders'is  like  a  senile  uncle's  jokes: 
though  the  material  is  so  lame  it  makes 
you  squirm,  aftera  while,  despite  your 
better  judgment,  you  begin  to  laugh. 
Its  inanity  becomes  charming,  and  in 
an  odd  way,  endearing:  that's  some- 
th  i  ngPu/p  Fiction  never  accompi  ishes. 


Getting  crazy  with  Zrazy 

Irish  singers  borrow  name  from  women's  cooi(bool( 


Zrazy:  exploring  musical 
by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

The  dynamics  between  Zrazy 
members  Carole  Nelson  and 
Maria  Walsh  bounce  off  walls, 
it's  electrifying. 

Playing  music  for  almost  a 
decade,  Zrazy  as  a  band  did 


boundries. 

notform  until  about  three  years 
ago,  when  the  two  started  writ- 
ing seriously  together.  With 
their  tape,  give  it  all  up,  and  a 
barrage  of  performances 
around  Toronto,  the  band  is 
introducing  themselves  to 
Canada. 

Exactly  what  is  Zrazy? 


"Well,  there's  no  point  in 
saying  it's  a  trade  secret  any 
more  because  we've  been 
outed  by  a  Polish  cameraman 
at  the  TVO  station,"  begins 
Walsh.  "It's  of  Polish-Rus- 
sian origin,  and  it's  simply  a 
name  for  a  food.  I  believe  it  is  a 
kind  of  beef  steak  recipe.  We 
got  it  out  of  my  ancient  Wom- 
en's Own  Cookery  Book.  It 
was  a  long  title  and  we  short- 
ened it  to  Zrazy.  We  lived  for  it 
for  awhile  cause  we've  been 
going  through  lists  of  names. 
We  lived  with  it  and  it  just 
stayed  there.  All  the  other 
names  fell  by  the  wayside  and 
frankly  now  we  are  so  pleased 
with  the  name. 

"And  in  fact  we  found  out 
it's  also  a  slang  word  right 
now,  as  in  hip,  in  Russia.  Isn't 
that  extraordinary?" 

L  i  ste  n  i  ng  tog/Ve  it  all  up,  you 
quickly  discover  how  influen- 
tial Zrazy's  Irish  background 
is  in  their  music. 

"Traditional  music  is  a  glo- 
rious music  format,"  says 
Walsh.  "It's  a  free  and  wild 
style  and  very  uplifting,  but  it 
also  has  a  great  mournful  side. 

"Living  Dublin  and  making 


the  music  there  gives  it,  well, 
we  would  think  a  uniqueness, 
as  well,  in  that  we  just  have 
space  and  freedom  to  move 
and  not  be  overwhelmed  by, 
say  if  we  were  based  and  living 
in  London,  overwhelmed  by 
the  very  big  Anglo-American 
influence.  So  it  just  gives  us  a 
bit  of  breathing  space  to  be  in 
London. 

"I  think  the  Irish  thing  car- 
ries also  from  the  traditional  to 
contemporary.  There's  a  kind 
of  innocence  and  a  wildness  in 
there  that  is  free  from  the  Anglo- 
American  thing." 

Just  as  the  Irish  influence  is 
one  aspect  of  what  Zrazy  are, 
dance  music  is  another  aspect. 

"I  don't  know  if  you  know, 
but  we  won  an  award  in  Ire- 
land, a  National  Music  Indus- 
try Award  for  the  best  new 
dance  act.  But  you  can  hear 
from  the  tape  the  last  song 
'Private  War'  there's  no 
way  you're  going  to  dance  to 
that.  We've  so  much  stuff,  I 
don't  know  how  well  that 
tape  represents  us  at  the  mo- 
ment. There's  a  lot  there  that 
has  yet  to  be  heard,  anyway, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  dance," 


says  Nelson. 

Showcasing  theirmaterial  all 
over  town  in  both  acoustic  and 
electronic  sets,  Zrazy's  mu- 
sic has  the  ability  to  be  per- 
formed successfully  without 
compromising  any  of  the 
hauntingly  beautiful  quality. 

"Well  the  unplugged  acous- 
tic side  is  so  easy  for  us,  it's 
just  easy,"  -".ays  Walsh. 
"Soundwi  because  it's 
very  simple  ssimplified  and 
the  sound  is  purer  and  perfect. 
But  equally  we  wouldn't  trade 
the  bri  ngi  ng  i  n  ou r  backi ng  and 
sequences  and  drum  ma- 
chines, either.  I  love  the  power 
that  it  generates.  Igetunleashed 
onstage." 

Incorporating  the  various 
instruments  onstage  between 
the  two  is  done  with  great  diffi- 
culty. While  Zrazy  is  an  elec- 
tronic band,  they  don't  abide 
by  that  exclusively:  rather,  in- 
troducing live  instruments  in 
their  set  allows  for  a  more  ani- 
mate performance  by  the  mem- 
bers and  showcasing  their 
musical  abilities. 

"We  had  a  band,  a  six-piece 
band,"  explains  Nelson.  "It 
didn't  work  out  for  us.  We  got 


a  computer  and  we  did  some 
drum  programming  and  we 
learnt  our  way  around  se- 
quences. What  you're  hear- 
ing on  a  backing  now  is  drums, 
bass,  keyboards,  and  we  just 
try  to  create  as  much  space  in 
the  arrangement  and  the  music 
as  possible  for  a  good  live 
show." 

Adds  Walsh,  "Whatwe're 
doing  is  actively  playing  live 
music  intrinsic  to  the  arrange- 
ments and  because  she  [Nel- 
son] is  very  much  an  instru- 
mentalist—a multi-instrumen- 
talist but  an  extremely  talented 
one — it'd  be  a  terrible  shame 
not  to  hear  her  live  sax  playing 
and  what  she  can  do  on  the  tin 
whistle. 

"Hopefully  then  what  we 
create  is  the  marriage  of  the 
technology.  Sometimes  that 
can  be  quite  sterile,  just  hear- 
ing the  technical  backing 
sound,  but  what  we  do  is  marry 
the  live  thing  so  that  hopefully 
it  works." 

Zrazy  will  be  playing  at  the 
Ultrasound  on  Nov.  3  or  catch 
a  taped  performance  the  same 
night  on  TVO  at  8  p.m. 
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Gut  Girls;  a  riviting  examination  of  women  and  work 


by  Heidi  Tiedemann 
Varsity  Staff 

A  slaughter  house  at  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  London  seems  like  an  unlikely 
setting  for  a  play  by  British  feminist 
playwright  Sarah  Daniels.  Daniels  is 
known  for  her  staunchly  political  dra- 
mas, that  sometimes  allow  dogma  to 
supersede  attention  to  plot  and  char- 
acter. Cut  Girls,  however,  is  a  more 
subtle  work. 

The  play  represents  the  plight  of  the 
working-class  "gut  girls."  In  the 
wordsofMaggieUenniferRoblin)  these 
women,  "Chop  up  animal  flesh,  sort- 
ing and  cleaning  the  tubes  from  the 
hearts,  livers,  kidneys  and  lungs."  The 
vividdepictionofthis  life  increasingly 
draws  the  audience  in. 

The  opening  scene  shows  four  lusty, 
energetic  women  sawing  away  at  a 
slab  of  meat  and  telling  bawdy  jokes 
while  the  "new  girl"  Annie  (Allegra 
Fulton)  tries  valiantly  to  overcome 
nausea.  The  "girls"  are  alternately 
proud  and  humble.  They  discuss  their 
ignominious  social  status — due  to  the 
nature  of  their  work  they  are  consid- 
ered only  slightly  above  the  level  of 
prostitutes. 

At  the  same  time,  they  earn  signifi- 
cantly more  than  other  female  factory 
workers,  and  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  relative 
comfort.  This  independence  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  them.  Their 
lives  change  dramatically  when  Lady 
Helena  (Ellen-Ray  Hennessy)  pays 
them  a  visit  at  work  and  urges  them  to 
attend  a  social  club  she  has  estab- 
lished. Motivated  equally  by  a  sense 
of  her  own  superiority  and  a  genuine 
concern  for  the  girls'  working  con- 
ditions. Lady  Helena  attempts  to  act 
on  their  behalf.  She  only  succeeds  in 
destroyi  ng  the  secu  re  friendsh  ip  which 
has  bound  the  gut  girls  together. 

The  Canadian  premiers  of 
Daniels'  Gut  Girls  has  been  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  Toronto  thea- 


tre community  as  Jennifer  Roblin  ex- 
plains. 

"I  was  determined  to  do  this 
show,"  she  states.  "I  took  it  around 
to  friends  of  mine  in  the  business  and 
nobody  felt  that  it  spoke  to  them, 
which  I  found  kind  of  surprising,  es- 
pecially considering  the  kind  of  roles 
which  it  offers  women.  I  mean,  these 
are  six  tremendous  parts,  and  it's  so 
rare.  And  it's  strange,  because  when 
wewerecastingthis,  a  lotofmen  who 
read  the  play  said,  'Oh,  well,  it's 
great,  but  the  men's  parts  are  kind  of 
small.'  I  felt  like  saying,  'Well  now 
you  know  how  I  feel  everytime  I'm 
a  rose  in  the  lapel  in  a  show.'" 

Robiin's  determination  to  produce 
Gut  Girls  led  to  her  to  contact  Theatre 
Asylum,  a  Toronto  theatre  group 
whose  mandate  is  to  produce  works 
by  and  about  women.  Jennifer 
Capraru,  the  artistic  co-ordinator  of 
Theatre  Asylum,  directed  the  produc- 
tion, and  Roblin  stresses  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  of  the  cast. 

"It  was  a  truly  collaborative  effort. 
People  made  tremendous  personal 
sacrifices,  like  getting  fired  from  their 
jobs,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this 
show.  The  actors  have  just  done  the 
most  tremendous  job." 

The  extraordinairly  gifted  cast  of 
women  actors,  which  also  includes 
Astrid  van  Wieren,  Deborah  Lambie 
and  Lindsey  Lomax,  have  attracted 
critical  attention  to  the  play.  "I  wanted 
to  use  the  people  whose  work  I  ad- 
mired," explains  Roblin,  "because  I 
knew  that  the  ensemble  was  the  most 
important  thing  about  this  show." 

The  result  is  an  exceptionally  tightly- 
knit  cast  whose  radiant  warmth  to- 
wards each  other  is  the  most  striking 
aspect  of  the  production.  The  sense  of 
friendship  and  community  shown  by 
the  gut  girls  was  also  a  significant 
aspect  of  the  artistic  process,  Roblin 
notes,  which  helped  the  cast  through 
a  grueling  brief  three  weeks  of  re- 
hearsals, and  a  series  of  last  minute 


No  Guts,  no  glory. 

technical  difficulties  that  delayed  the 
opening  of  the  production. 

One  of  the  greatest  chal  lenges  faced 
by  the  cast  was  the  difficulty  of  taking 
on  multiple  roles  in  a  series  of  rapidly 
shifting  scenes.  The  smoothness  of 
scene  changes  is  slightly  disrupted  by 
the  play's  design,  a  "promenade" 
style  in  which  the  audience  is  seated 
along  the  two  sides  of  the  room  while 
the  actors  perform  in  a  variety  of  set- 
tings at  the  centre. 

The  creative  design  has  made  heavy 
demands  on  the  cast,  who  nonethe- 
less handle  technical  challenges  with 
aplomb  and  tremendous  profession- 
alism. 

Roblin  stresses  that  the  themes  of 
Gut  Girls —  economic  and  sexual  ex- 
ploitation, violence  against  women, 
and  lack  of  genuine  freedom  of  choice 
—  continue  lo  be  significant  aspects  in 


the  lives  of  contemporary  women. 

"We're  still  asking  the  same  ques- 
tions today,"  Roblin  points  out.  "I 
mean,  if  I'm  a  mother,  should  I  go  to 
work,  am  I  cheating  my  children?  And 
there's  the  whole  idea  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  The  young  guy  who 
works  in  the  sheds  is  getting  paid 
more  that  the  gut  girls,  and  they  do 
most  of  the  work.  That  still  happens, 
all  over  the  place." 

Roblin  notes  a  case  in  point. 
"When  Clinton  was  running  for  presi- 
dent, he  visited  a  chicken  factory  on 
South  Carolina.  It  was  horrible,  the 
women  were  locked  in  habitually 
because  they  liked  to  go  outside  and 
smoke  on  their  lunch  break,  and  their 
employer  thought  that  they  were  wast- 
ing  time.  So  there  was  a  fire  one  day 
and  five  of  them  died." 

In  keeping  with  the  themes  of  Gut 


Girls,  the  Nov.  1  performance  will  be 
put  on  as  a  benefit  for  an  organization 
of  domestic  workers  in  Mexico. 

"They  support  each  other,  take 
care  of  complaints  against  employ- 
ers, because  these  women  are  com- 
pletely at  thei  r  mercy,  just  like  the  girls 
i  n  the  play,  when  they  become  house- 
hold servants,"  notes  Roblin.  "And 
I'm  using  Mexico  as  an  example, 
but  we  all  know  that  it  happens  here 
in  Toronto,  where  there  are  sweat- 
shops, and  household  workers  who 
are  practically  slaves.  The  kind  of 
abuse  of  cheap  labour  that  you  see  in 
Gut  C/'r/s is  still  going  on  today,  which 
is  one  reason  why  the  play  is  so  im- 
portant. It  makes  you  stop  and  think." 

Cut  Girls  runs  until  Thursday,  Nov.  3 
at  The  Theatre  Centre  on  Queen  Street 
West. 
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Men's  soccer  Blues 
on  road  to  ClAU's 

In  an  evenly  matched  Eastern  semi-final  game,  the  U  of  T  men's 
soccer  team  beat  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  4-1  in  a  final 
penalty  kick  shootout  on  Saturday. 

The  Blues  dominated  the  first  half  of  the  game,  while 
Queen's  came  on  strong  during  the  second  part  of  the  match.  By 
the  time  regulation  play  and  two  extra  10-minutc  overtime 
periods  were  over,  the  game  remained  scoreless. 

The  Blues  were  forced  into  a  sh<x)lout  position.  Each  team 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  make  five  shots  on  goal. 

In  order,  U  of  T's  Jim  Mouraditis,  Stewart  Black  and  Tom 
Kouzmanis  effectively  put  the  ball  past  the  Queen's  goalie.  U 
of  T  goalie  Thco  Zagar,  however,  successfully  stopped  two  of 
the  Gaels'  three  shots. 

The  game  and  Eastern  finals  spot  was  clinched  as  Suhail 
Mir/.a  made  the  Blues'  fourth  and  final  goal. 

"The  team  has  been  very  successful  so  far,"  said  Blue  coach 
Jim  Lcfkos.  "Wc  hope  to  take  one  more  step  to  the  CIAUs." 

Lcfkos  added  (hat  undoubtably,  Zagar  was  the  hero  of  the 
day's  game. 

"Wc  were  confident  going  into  the  shtxn  out,"  Lefkos  said. 
"I'm  very  proud  of  our  guys." 

The  men  compete  against  Laurcntian  on  Wednesday  for  the 
Eastern  finals.  The  winner  of  that  game  qualifies  for  the 
national  championships,  to  be  held  Nov.  10-13  at  UBC. 
The  victor  of  the  western  division  finals,  between  Western  and 
McMasler,  will  also  qualify  for  the  CIAUs. 

Before  that,  each  of  the  Ontario  division  winners  will  vie  for 
the  provincial  crown  in  a  match-up  next  Saturday,  Nov.  5. 

Valia  Reinsalu 


Precious  medal  finishes 
for  Blues  rowing  clubs 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  women's  and  men's  row- 
ers dominated  the  waters  around 
St.  Catharines,  winning  gold  and 
silver  respectively  at  this  week- 
end's Ontario  championships. 

U  of  T's  head  coach  John 
Moulding  was  pleased  but  not 
surprised  with  the  Blues' 
achievements. 

Moulding  knows  that  the  ath- 
letes' dedication  has  led  both  of 
the  teams'  huge  improvement 
from  last  season.  Both  squads 
failed  to  finish  in  the  top  three 
last  year. 

"A  lot  of  athletes  trained  hard 
last  year  and  this  summer,"  said 
Moulding.  "If  they're  willing  to 
train  all  year,  they  will  go  fast." 

The  women's  boats  won  the 
lightweight  coxed  four,  heavy- 
weight coxed  four  and  heavy- 
weight eight  on  their  way  to 
capture  the  overall  team  title. 

"It  was  a  bit  of  a  surprise," 
said  heavyweight  women's 
coach  Rob  Stewart.  "We  weren't 
expected  to  win  but  they  did." 

Stewart  was  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts of  his  heavyweight  four 
crew. 

"There  was  |a  great  amount 
of]  open  water  between  them 
and  die  next  boat,"  Stewart  said. 
"It  was  great  to  see." 

Me  added  that  heavyweight 
eight  crew  were  due  for  a  good 
race.  In  the  previous  weeks  of 
competition  the  wonKn  has  man- 
aged to  have  problems  with  other 
teams'  boats 

Two  weekends  ago,  they  were 
tangled  up  with  a  Trent  crew 
causing  them  to  lose  lime.  Last 
weekend  in  Boston,  competing 
with  40  teams,  mcluding  crews 
from  many  top  ivy-league 
schools,  they  placed  eleventh, 
after  passing  three  boats  and 
despite  being  ensnared  with  a 
boat  from  McGill. 

'They  used  the  two  races  as  a 
bit  of  a  motivational  incentive," 
explained  Stewart.  "They  went 
out  and  beat  everyone." 

The  novice  boats  competed 
on  Friday.  In  the  single  sculls,  U 
of  T  came  in  second. 

The  Blues'  women's  light- 
weight eight  al.so  placed  second, 
in  a  close  race,  three-quarters  of 
a  boat  length  behind  a  crew  from 
Queen's. 

Rowers  from  the  U  of  T  club 
and  Erindale  rowing  club,  nor- 
mally competing  separately. 


combined  to  represent  the  uni- 
versity at  the  Ontario  finals. 

"It  was  nice  that  the  two  te?jns 
worked  well  together,"  said  U  of 
T  lightweight  rower  Saurabh 
Sharma.  "Without  [Erindale]  we 
wouldn't  have  come  in  second  at 
the  OUAAs." 

In  the  single  sculls,  Erindale's 
Andrew  Bellersby  came  in  sec- 
ond in  both  the  lightweight  and 
heavyweight  categories. 

Of  the  U  of  T  men's  crew,  the 
almost  undefeated  lightweight 
men's  eight  handily  won  their 
event.  Also  racing  in  the  heavy- 
weight eight,  the  Blues'  rowers 
placed  a  close  second  behind  a 
boat  from  Western. 


U  of  T  also  placed  second  in 
the  novice  men's  event,  while 
the  lightweight  coxed  four  set- 
tled for  third  place  after  losing  a 
heated  race  for  second  place. 

Confusion,  stemming  from  an 
athletic  association  fax,  caused 
the  men's  heavyweight  coxed 
four  to  completely  miss  their 
qualifying  heats. 

Faced  with  funding  cuts  and  a 
loss  of  title  from  team  to  club 
status  during  the  university 's  vast 
athletic  streamlining.  Moulding 
said  that  last  year  the  team  had  a 
choice  between  dying  and  sur- 
viving. 

"It's  obvious  they  chose  to 
survive,"  he  said  praising  his 


athletes'  commitment  to  their 
sport. 

He  commends  the  efforts  of 
Blues'  captains  Lcn  Diplock  and 
Maggie  Ellis  who,  along  with 
competing  with  their  respective 
lightweight  crews,  perform  all 
administrative  duties  for  the 
team. 

Beyond  that,  he  says  that  the 
teams  performance  really  boils 
down  to  the  athletes. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  spirit  on  our 
team  and  it  really  showed  yes- 
terday," he  said. 

"We  now  have  the  fastest 
women's  and  second  fastest 
men's  programme,  and  that's  the 
bottom  line." 


Boatmen  steering 
towards  solid  ground 


There  is  an  old  adage  that  before  you  can  run, 
you  have  to  learn  to  walk. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  23,  at  Skydome, 
the  Toronto  Argonauts  took  those  first,  vital 
steps. 

With  their  convincing  23-6  victory  over  the 
defending  Grey  Cup  champion  Edmonton  Eski- 
mos, the  Argos  (the  one  local  pro  sports  team 
that  hasn't  gone  missing  in  action)  nailed  down 
third  place  in  the  CFL  Ea.st.  With  the  win  they 
also  clinched  Ihc  franchise's  first  playoff  berth 
since  1991,  the  same  year  they  took  home  Lord 
Grey's  mug. 

It's  an  accomplishment  worth  noting  consid- 
ering the  absolutely  miserable  3-15  campaign 
they  endured  last  year. 

However,  it  shouldn't  get  anybody  thinking 
that  this  edition  of  the  Boatmen  is  going  to  be  in 
Vancouver  for  the  final  game  of  the  season  in  a 
month  from  now. 

Friday  night's  last  play  loss  at  the  hands  of  the 
sad-sack  Shreveport  Pirates  proves  that  there's 
still  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement. 

While  the  jury  is  still  out  regarding  the 
Scullers'  status  as  contenders,  true  double-blue 
fans  do  have  reasons  to  believe 
that  things  are  starting  to  look  up 
in  Argoland. 

To  begin  with,  this  is  a  team 
that  is  beginning  to  find  that  much 
needed  chemistry  that  any  or- 
ganization with  their  eyes  on  the  big  prize  needs 
to  have. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  the  Boatmen 
have  faced  this  year  has  been  that  while  they've 
been  long  on  enthusiasm  they've  been  equally 
short  on  experience.  That  has  meant  a  lot  of 
mistakes,  some  of  them  in  crucial  situations. 

Fortunately,  head  coach  Bob  O'Billovich 
hasn't  panicked.  For  the  most  part,  he  has 
allowed  his  young  charges  to  play  through  their 
errors  and  learn  from  them. 

That  strategy  is  now  paying  dividends,  as  the 
Argos  have  been  playing  some  pretty  heads-up 
football  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

It  began  with  their  uuly  spectacular  28-point 
comeback  against  Hamilton  just  over  a  month 
ago. 

Down  by  25  at  the  start  of  the  fourth  quarter, 
they  rallied  for  four  su-aight  TD's  to  win  the 
game.  The  following  week  in  Sacramento,  they 
found  themselves  at  the  short  end  of  another 
squeaker,  losing  to  the  Gold  Miners  on  a  last- 
minute  Roman  Anderson  field  goal.  Then  came 
a  solid  win  over  Ottawa,  last  Sunday's  trounc- 
ing of  the  Green  and  Gold,  and  Friday's  heart- 
breaker  to  the  Pirates. 

Of  course  chemistry  doesn't  come  without 
character  or  characters,  and  this  is  a  team  that  is 
laden  with  both. 

On  defense,  Rodney  Harding  (who's  having 
a  career  year),  Jeff  Fields,  Swift  Burch,  and 
Mike  Campbell  have  made  the  Argos'  pass-rush 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  linebacker 
crew  of  Calvin  Tiggle,  Keith  Costello  and  Joe 
Sardo  have  been  outstanding.  That,  in  turn,  has 
helped  the  play  of  the  rookie-filled  secondary, 
which  itself  began  to  find  cohesion  when  George 


THE  FIMAL  SCORE 
Ai.AN  Hari-Singh 


Nimako,  a  running  back  by  trade,  was  forced  to 
play  safety  because  of  injuries. 

With  "Nitro"  Nimako  in  the  middle,  the 
Scullers  now  have  a  rover  who  not  only  has  the 
speed  and  the  smarts  to  help  out  his  fellow 
defensive  backs,  but  an  intimidator  who  will 
tattoo  enemy  receivers  into  the  turf  at  every 
given  opportunity. 

Then  there  is  the  offense,  which  was  instantly 
improved  with  the  addition  of  running  back 
Mohammed  Shamsid  Dean.  Dean  has  the  type 
of  speedy  power  back  that  can  take  the  ball  25  to 
30  times  a  game,  and  either  run  around,  over  or 
through  defenders  on  each  carry. 

This  has  allowed  the  Argos  to  deploy  the 
irrepressible  Mike  "Pinball"  Clemons  in  situa- 
tions where  either  coming  out  of  the  backfield  or 
as  a  fifth  receiver  he  can  catch  the  ball  and  go 
one  on  one  with  defenders. 

That  has  made  the  receiving  core  of  Paul 
Masoiti,  U  of  T  grad  Rob  Crifo,  Tommy  Kane, 
Troy  Dickey  and  Robert  Gordon  even  more 
potent. 

But  the  key  to  the  tide  turning  in  Toronto  has 
been  the  play  of  rookie  quarterback  Marvin 
Graves. 

The  former  Syracuse  Orange- 
men star  has  more  often  than  not 
been  simply  out  standing  this 
season,  showing  terrific  leader- 
ship both  on  and  off  the  field. 
Graves  was  supposed  to  be  brought  along 
slowly,  watching  and  learning  behind  Mike 
Kerrigan.  But  when  Kerrigan  went  down  with  a 
separated  shoulder,  and  the  Scullers'  quarterback 
of  the  future  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  breech  as 
their  quarterback  of  today. 

It  may  turn  out  as  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  ever  happened  to  the  Argos. 

Under  fire,  all  Graves  has  done  is  look  like 
the  second  coming  of  Condredge  Holloway.  His 
mobility  and  arm  strength  makes  him  a  natural 
for  the  CFL.  But  it  is  his  poise  and  intelligence 
that  has  proven  the  Argos  correct  in  their  faith 
in  him. 

With  time  and  experience.  Graves  is  only 
going  to  get  even  better,  and  so  are  the  rest  of  the 
boatmen. 

And  just  maybe  the  locals  are  slowly  starting 
to  take  notice. 

The  double-blue  have  averaged  over  20,000 
for  their  last  two  home  games  of  the  year.  It  may 
not  sound  like  much,  but  it's  a  nice  improve- 
ment on  the  14,000  that  have  showed  up  for 
most  tills. 

If  the  franchise  can  continue  its  improved 
play  in  1995,  combined  with  a  full  off-season 
marketing  campaign  by  their  owners,  Labatts 
(the  brewers  who  meticulously  marketed  the 
Blue  Jays  to  fame  and  fortune),  then  things 
should  begin  to  turn  around  for  T.O.'s  perennial 
"third"  team. 

It'll  be  baby  steps  of  course,  but  now  that  the 
Argos  have  proven  that  they  can  walk. 

Their  next  step  is  to  show  that  they  can  run. 

With  the  current  talent,  altitude  and  owner- 
ship that's  on  board,  the  double-blue  may  soon 
be  running  all  the  way  lo  the  Grey  Cup. 


Selected 

U  OFT  CAPS 

$10.00! 

Check  the  basket  at 

VARSITY  SPORTS  STORE 

U  of  T  Athletic  Centre 


THE  GREAT  COVER-UP! 

^  UOFJ  


rsitv  Sports  Store 


University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave.)  •  977-8220 


/^Varsity  ' 

Classifieds 


Monday,  October  31,  1994 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer  I 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  &M}uiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


FOR  RENT: 

2  bdrm  apt.  $650/mth  plus  utilities.  2nd 
floor  own  kitchen  &  bathrm.  Broadview  & 
Danforth,  beside  Broadview  subway 
station.  Close  to  all  amenities.  Pis  call  924- 
3640. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Our  services  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offer  professional  stringing  at  low  discount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
t\^adison  Ave.,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-5619. 


U  OF  T  WINTER  JACKET 

Men  size  46  -  leather  sleeves  &  collar-  like 
new:  $175.00  no  tax.  Call  905-825-1064. 


WANTED 


PART  TIME  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

Providing  recreation  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Resumes  to: 
Program  317,  Attn:  M.  Grant,  MTACL, 
1712  Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  Ml  H2V5. 

CAMPUS  NOTES 

Our  company  will  pay  you  to  go  to  class. 
There  is  no  easier  way  to  make  money.  All 
years  welcome.  CALL 340-7320  TODAY!!! 

WANTED!!! 

Individuals,  Student  Organizations  and 
Small  Groups  to  Promote  SPRING  BREAK 
'95.  Earn  substantial  MONEY  and  FREE 
TRIPS.  CALL  THE  NATION'S  LEADER, 
INTER-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS  1-800- 
327-6013. 


EARN  $100.00  AN  HOUR 

Casting  Director  seeking  new  faces.  All 
ages,  races,  types.  Commitment  -  none. 
Necessary  experience  -  none.  Clients  - 
Banks,  Breweries,  Computer  and  Phone 
companies,  etc.  Send  Photos  (name/phone 
on  back):  J.  Lindsay  casting.  101  Willcocks. 
Toronto.  M5s1C9. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  work  visas:  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 


HIRING! 

Commerce,  economics,  actuarial  students. 
The  clock's  ticking.  Time  to  secure  a  full 
time  position  in  your  field.  You  can  make 
your  connections  now.  Call  969-01 08. 


PHYLLIS  ESTHETICS 

Your  beauty  solution  at  One  Eighty  Six  St. 
George  at  Bloor.  I  am  offering  very  good 
student  rates.  I  have  been  in  business  for 
25  years.  Facials:  $35,  Pedicures:  $25, 
Waxing:  $10  up.  Pis.  Call  926-9449. 

RELAX  AND  ENERGIZE 

with  effective  deep  tissue  bodywork  and 
foot  massage.  According  to  your  needs 
very  gentle  or  strong  Oriental  and  Swedish 
techniques  using  hands  or  feet.  30  min  / 
$10.  In /Out.  Call  Egon  (416)  752-8537. 

HURON  CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAYSCHOOL 

Spaces  still  available  AM  or  PM  program. 
Parent-run  co-operative  forchildren  aged 
21/2-5. 383  Huron  St.  (behind  St.  Thomas 
church)  977-1109. 

DR.  JONATHAN  SPITKIN,  DR.  PETER 
SOLO,  OPTOMETRISTS 

Contact  lens  research  project.  Twenty 
current  wearers  of  hard  gas  permeable 
contact  lenses  are  needed  to  take  part  in  a 
clinical  research  project  evaluating  a  new 
cleaning  solution.  All  participants  will 
receive  free  lenses  and  solutions  for  the 
duration  of  the  study.  Please  call  4 1 6/977- 
8 1 94  for  an  appointment. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines;      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions, 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone_ 
Address 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23. 1  hour  -  $40.  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two -third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

GIFTED  PHYCHIC  BELIEVES 

one  loses  some  of  here  gift  of  divination  by 
profiting  from  same.  Therefore  I  ask  only 
$5.00  per  question  you  wish  answered.  $5 
money  order  and  S.A.S.E.  Please  state  if 
you  with  ancient  Rune  or  Tarot  method. 
Quick,  personal,  handwritten  reply.  The 
Silver  Box.  P.O.  Box  17565,  3100  Dixie 
Road,  Mississauga  Ontario,  L4Y  4J2. 

CAMPUS  NOTES: 

U  of  T's  lecture  note  service.  Missed  a 
class?  Want  that  competitive  edge?  We 
provide  notes  taken  by  many  of  the  top 
students.  Call  340-7320  now  before 
everybody  else  does! 


TUTORING 


MATH TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (4 1 6)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (41 6)  322-5890. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 

TUTORIALS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Friendly,  15  yrs.  experience,  proven 
techniques.  Essays  our  specialty.  20  min. 
FREE  get  acquainted  session.  Call  Joel 
Gottlieb,  M.Ed. 789-0208. 


ESSAY  EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  organize 
and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus  area. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Charlotte:  972- 
0540. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  292-7998  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


THE  COUCH 
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By  Caria  Prada 
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SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  public  speaking  for  University 
students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  the  power  of  your  voice. 
For  information  and  a  free  brochure  call 
41 6-783-671 7.  Now  registering  for  January 
classes. 


MASTERING  THE  LSAT! 

Why  practice  questions  when  you  can 
masterthe  principles?  Yourbest  and  most 
comprehensive  option  for  LSAT  training 
begins  on  October  29.  (4 1 6)  41 0-7737, 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor,  28 
years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


LSAT  -  MCAT  -  GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Simulated  exam.  Free  repeat 
policy.  Seminar  fee  $195.  For  more 
information  call  OXFORD  SEMINARS  1- 
800-269-6719. 


NOW  REALLY 

If  I  had  a  PhD,  would  I  be  editing 
undergraduate  papers?  Experienced, 
competent  editor  (B.A.  Honours.)  will 
proofread  you  work  to  perfection.  Fees 
negotiable.  References.  (416)  972-0540. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  $1.25/page.  Resumes/Cover 
Letters  -  free  faxing.  Desktop  Publishing. 
Laser  Quality.  Rupert:  604-8333  (Call  8 
a.m.  -  9  p.m.). 


EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 

Word  processing,  editing  (grammar*  spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone;  465-3602  24 
hrs. 
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Monday,  October  31,  1994 


Football  Blues  end  season  with  fighting  effort 


Blues  quarterback  Mario 
the  Western  defense. 

BY  Valia  Rf.insai.u 
Varsity  Staff 

Aflcr  struggling  throughout  the 
regular  season,  barely  qualify- 
ing for  a  playoff  position,  the 
Varsity  Blues  football  team  was 
eliminated  from  the  Ontario  fi- 
nals, losing  56-44  to  the  West- 
ern Mustangs  at  the  Skydome 


Sturino  feeling  the  heat  of 

(Aldrin  Fernando) 

last  Saturday. 

With  the  Blues  behind  35-7 
by  the  first  hall,  with  the  only 
touchdown  recorded  by  U  of  T's 
quarterback  Mario  Slurino's  67- 
yard  pass  to  wide  receiver  Glenn 
MacCausland,  the  semi-final 
game  l(M)ked  as  if  it  was  going  to 
be  a  repeat  of  the  game  played 
earlier  this  month,  in  which  the 


Mustangs  outplayed  the  defend- 
ing CIAU  champions  49-7. 

The  game  seemed  decidedly 
mismatched  when  comparing  the 
performance  between  the  two 
quarterbacks.  The  Mustangs' 
Warren  Goldie  and  the  Blues' 
Sturino  had  18  attempts  each, 
with  Goldie  passing  for  305  yards 
and  Sturino  for  only  169. 

The  Blues  weren't  helping 
themselves  any,  having  accu- 
mulated seven  penalties  for  a 
total  of  76  yards  lost. 

But  something  happened 
while  they  rested  and  regrouped 
for  the  second  half  of  play:  a 
sharper  and  more  skillful  team 
emerged.  The  Blues  began  to 
match  the  Mustangs  in  each  scor- 
ing run. 

Continually  inching  the  ball 
down  the  field,  they  scored  the 
first  touch  down  of  the  second 
half  on  a  one-yard  run  by  Blues 
running  back  David  Richer. 

But  the  Mustangs  responded 
with  a  72-yard  touchdown  pass 
connection  to  Mustang's  Stewart 
Beak. 

After  a  field  goal  by  the  Blues' 
Stuart  Brindle,  Goldie  made  an- 
other 75-yard  lob  to  Western 
wide  out  Tom  McConnell,  fin- 
ished off  by  a  convert  by  kicker 
Frank  Jagas.  Then  the  game  was 
all  Blues  for  a  while. 

From  a  six-yard  touchdown 
pass  to  Blues'  Scott  Mitchell,  in 


the  last  15  seconds  of  the  third 
quarter,  up  until  the  five  minute 
mark  of  the  fourth,  the  Blues 
went  from  badly  trailing  to  within 
five  points  of  lying  up  the  game. 

U  of  T's  defense  began  to 
effective  do  their  job,  shutting 
down  the  Western  offense,  with 
a  few  key  interceptions  and  two 
captured  Western  fumbles. 

The  Blues  offensive  blockers 
also  helped,  allowing  slotback 
John  Nardi,  Richer  and  Mitchell 
to  run  the  ball  past  the  Mustangs 
and  into  the  end  zone. 

U  of  T's  special  teams,  led  by 
MacCausland  also  fell  into  place. 

But  with  two  minutes  to  go, 
the  lethal  Goldie-McConnell 
connection  overwhelmed  the 
Blues,  scoring  the  final  points  to 
win  the  game. 

"It  was  two  different  games 
and  unfortunately  our  winning 
game  wasn't  enough  to  over- 
come their  winning  game  of  the 
first  half.  That's  sports  it's  un- 
expected," Laycoe  commented. 
"I  can't  tell  you  why  they  out- 
played us  in  the  first  half  and  I'm 
sure  they  can't  tell  you  why  we 
outplayed  them  in  the  second 
half.  Unfortunately  we  just  came 
up  a  little  bit  short." 

"I  credit  our  players  tremen- 
dously," he  added.  "At  half  time 
wc  asked  them  to  do  just  two 
things  in  the  second  half  and  that 
is  to  win  the  second  half,  and  to 


do  it  with  a  lot  of  class.  I  think 
that  they  definitely  did  that." 

Although  their  season  is  over, 
Laycoe  believes  the  team's  play 
in  the  second  hal  f  will  be  used  as 
a  constructive  foundation  for 
next  year's  play. 

Laycoe  saw  the  class  finish 
more  as  a  starting  point  on  which 
to  build. 

"It's  a  long  rebuilding  proc- 
ess because  it  involves  your  own 


players  coming  to  their  realiza- 
tion about  their  plans  for  next 
year,"  Laycoe  noted.  "(Rebuild- 
ing also  involves)  the  long  ardu- 
ous recruiting  process  of  identi- 
fying new  players  to  come  here 
and  seeing  if  they  can  meet  the 
standards." 

At  least  the  Blues  proved  to 
their  competition  and  themselves 
not  to  be  the  3-4  team  their  regu- 
lar season  had  indicated. 


Fighting  back  in  the  second  half,  the  Blues  don't  give 
up  easily.  (Aldnn Fernando) 


Hockey  Blues  home  opener  a  disappointment 


BY  Ian  Tocher 

The  Blues  men's  hockey  team 
turned  in  a  lackluster  perform- 
ance for  their  home  opener  at 
Varsity  Arena  last  Thursday  los- 
ing to  the  York  Yeomen,  7-2. 

The  Blues  were  outplayed 
from  the  start,  falling  behind  3- 
0  by  the  end  of  the  first  period. 
This  prompted  head  coach  Paul 
Titanic  to  pull  starting  net- 
minder  Jim  Boulieris  in  favour 
of  backup  Ryan  Spring. 

Spring  also  got  off  to  a  poor 
start,  allowing  three  more  goals 
by  halfway  through  the  second 
period. 

However,  Titanic  was  opti- 
mistic when  commenting  on  the 
Blues'  goaltending  situation. 

"Jimmy  [Boulieris]  has  got 
some  talent,  but  right  now  he's 
just  struggling  and  hopefully 
things  will  turn  around  for  him," 
Titanic  said.  "I  thought  Ryan 
played  solidly  once  he  settled 
in." 

With  goals  in  the  second  pe- 


ri(xl  from  Ken  Stark  and  Dan 
Bellisimo,  the  Blues  finally  got 
on  the  scoreboard.  Scoring  with 
only  six  seconds  left  in  the  pe- 
riod, Bcllisimo's  goal  sent  the 
team  to  the  dressing  room  on  a 
high  note. 

Their  hope  was  short-lived. 
An  empty  net  goal  for  the  Yeo- 
men was  the  only  scoring  in  the 
final  period. 

The  U  of  T  coach  blamed  the 
loss  on  a  lack  of  mental  prepara- 
tion by  his  players. 

"York  was  very  hungry  to  play 
tonight,  whereas  we  didn't  seem 
to  create  any  motivation,"  said 
Titanic.  "1  guess  I  can  take  some 
of  the  blame  for  that,  but  the 
players  have  to  individually  pre- 
pare themselves  for  games." 

"There's  only  26  games  and  if 
you  can't  get  yourself  ready  for 
26  games,  you're  not  very  strong 
mentally,"  he  added. 

Titanic  also  cited  the  Blues 
lack  of  scoring  as  an  area  of 
concern  for  him. 

In  exhibition  season  play  the 


team  averaged  less  than  two 
goals  per  game. 

"We've  got  to  put  the  puck  in 
the  net."  commented  Titanic. 
■'You  can't  win  many  games  with 
only  two  goals." 

The  Blues  regrouped  and  re- 


bounded, building  on  their  pre- 
vious night's  experience,  in  their 
game  against  Brock  the  follow- 
ing evening. 

Ending  in  a  3-3  tie,  the  Blues 
played  more  aggressively  hav- 
ing almost  50  percent  more  shots 


on  net  than  their  opposition. 
Spring  stayed  in  nets,  letting  in 
only  three  of  21  shots  on  goal, 
one  of  which  was  on  a  power 
play. 

U  of  T  will  face  off  in  Ottawa 
in  their  next  match,  next  Satur- 


day. 

The  Blues  women's  ice 
hockey  team  begins  regular  sea- 
son play  this  Tuesday,  playing 
against  the  Laurier  Golden 
Hawks  at  Varsity  Arena.  Game 
start  is  7:30  p.m. 


Waterpolo  Blues  weekend,  an  even  split 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 

The  Blues  men's  waterpolo  team 
are  still  firmly  entrenched  in 
fourth  place,  as  they  handily  beat 
Western  but  lost  to  arch-rivals 
McMaster  on  Saturday. 

Up  by  two  points  in  the  last 
quarter  against  Mac,  the  team 
fell  into  foul  trouble  and  was 
overtaken  by  the  Mauraders  1 2- 
1 1 .  Mac  scored  the  winner  in  the 
last  three  seconds  of  the  game. 

"A  frustrating  loss  for  sure," 
said  Blues  coach  Peter  Lohas/. 
"But,  again  we've  shown  that 
we're  very  competitive  against 
them.  It's  a  new  situation  for  us 


being  ahead  and  holding  the 
lead." 

U  of  T  played  solidly,  until 
panic  set  in  as  McMaster  closed 
in  the  gap. 

"They  deviated  from  the  de- 
fensive plan  and  the  guys  were 
trying  to  do  too  much,"  Lohasz 
explained.  "It  compromised  our 
game  plan." 

"Paul  Godin  [the  Blues  goalie] 
played  outstandingly,  making 
save  after  save  from  up  close 
and  out  far,"  Lohasz  pointed  out. 

Despite  the  disappointing  loss, 
the  Blues'  came  out  playing  as  if 
on  fire,  in  the  following  game 


against  Western. 

U  of  T  dominated  the  pool, 
leading  9-1  by  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  game 
Lohasz  used  their  winning  posi- 
tion to  make  use  of  the  non- 
starting  squad. 

Playing  with  the  maximum 
two  to  three  starters,  the  Blues 
concluded  the  game  with  a  14-5 
win. 

With  a  final  week  of  waterpolo 
left  in  the  regular  season  sched- 
ule, the  Blues  will  undoubtably 
be  one  of  the  top  four  teams 
competing  in  the  OUAA  cham- 


pionships, to  be  held  at  Carleton 
on  Nov.  19. 

Of  their  four  matches  left,  this 
Thursday  against  York  will  be 
their  only  home  game  for  the 
1994  season. 

Toronto  hosts  the  number  one 
team  at  the  Athletic  Centre  50 
metre  pool  at  9  p.m.  After  that, 
the  Blues  will  be  in  Queen's 
next  weekend  at  a  cross-over 
round  robin,  where  they  will  play 
against  Queen's,  Ottawa  and 
Carleton. 

The  women's  waterpolo  sea- 
son begins  on  Nov.  12  with  their 
first  tournament  at  Queen's. 


Varsity  Blues 

BASKETBALL 

Men's  &  Women's 
National  Invitational 
Tournament 

November  4-6,  1994 

Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Students  $3/Adults  $5 
For  more  information  call  978-4113 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St,  Toronto  977-8220  | 


INJURED? 
SORE? 


The  David  L.  Macintosh  Sport  Medicine  Clinic  is  open 
year  round  to  service  the  members  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation.  It  is  professionally  staffed  by 
Sport  Physicians,  Physiotherapists,  Athletic  Therapists,  a 
Massage  Therapist,  and  an  Orthopaedic  Surgeon,  all 
Sf)ecializing  in  sport  and  exercise  related  health  care. 
978-3086 


Blues  men  win  final 
cross  country  tune-up 


In  the  final  competition  of  the 
year,  U  of  T's  men's  team  placed 
first  at  the  Laurier  Invitational 
last  Saturday,  finishing  ahead  of 
Windsor  and  Western. 

Greg  Dailey  was  the  top  U  of 
T  runner,  placing  ninth  in  the 
field  of  70  participants. 

The  rest  of  the  U  of  T  men 
finished  strongly,  placing  in  the 
top  20:  Kirk  Dillabaugh  (11). 
Jeff  Barret  (13).  Ted  Spencer 
(15)  and  Andy  Hogg  (19). 

Jeff  LxKkyear,  a  Blues  mem- 
ber last  year,  and  currently  at  U 
of  T  on  a  part-time  basis,  won 
the  competition. 

Coach  Pimm  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  men's  victory 
but  added  that  the  other  univer- 
sities did  not  field  many  of  their 


top  runners.  He  expects  a  battle 
for  the  top  two  places  in  next 
week's  OUAA  championships. 

The  Blues  men  have  won  the 
title  of  OUAA  champions  for 
the  past  three  years. 

The  women  themselves  are 
OWLAA  defending  champions. 

Coach  Pimm  noted  that  Elaine 
Cobum,  the  Blues'  number  two 
runner,  is  still  in  recovery. 
"She  (Coburn)  is  still  not 
healthy,"  said  Pimm.  'That  dra- 
matically changes  the  dynamics 
of  our  women's  team." 

Both  cross  country  squads  will 
have  seven  runners  competing 
at  the  Ontario  championships 
hosted  by  Queen's  next  week- 
end. 

Valia  Reinsalu 
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SAC  concert 
series  goes  bust 

The  Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil concert  series  has  hit  rough  limes. 

Only  one  of  the  three  concerts 
planned  for  this  semester  will  take 
place,  according  to  Greg  Todd,  the 
council's  services  commissioner. 

"Some  of  the  bands  broke  up  and 
we're  having  a  hard  time  getting 
people  to  play  the  Hangar,"  he  said. 

Local  group  The  Lowest  of  the 
Low  was  among  the  scheduled  bands 
to  set  to  play  this  month  according  to 
Todd,  but  the  recent  announcement 
of  their  split-up  put  a  damper  on 
SAC's  plans. 

"We  also  lost  bids  on  the  Walton's 
for  Homecoming  and  the  Watchmen 


varsity  SHORTS 


for  Oct.  15,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  bands 
don't  want  to  play  the  campus  with 
Lee's  Palace,  the  El  Mocambo  and 
the  Phoenix  right  around  the  comer." 

The  only  band  remaining  on  SAC's 
fall  bill  is  the  Wild  Strawberries, 
who  will  be  performing  with  the 
Gandharvas  this  Saturday. 

SAC  plans  to  stage  four  or  more 
concerts  next  semester. 

Staff 

Thieves  get  bytes 
for  Halloween 

$10,000  worth  of  computer  equip- 
ment was  stolen  from  the  Wallberg 
building  Monday  night. 

Thieves  gained  access  to  the  build- 
ing through  a  very  small  basement 
window,  says  sergeant  Sam  D'  Angelo 
of  U  of  T  police. 

"It  had  to  have  been  an  incredibly 
small  person  to  fit  through.  The  win- 
dow only  opens  45  degrees,"  said 
D' Angelo. 

The  thieves  made  off  with  three 
computers,  two  printers  and  an  an- 
swering machine. 

According  to  D' Angelo,  seven 
good  quality  fingerprints  were  re- 
covered from  the  desk  and  counter 
around  the  equipment. 

Campus  police  are  now  waiting 
for  the  Metro  Police's  identification 
department  to  analyze  the  evidence. 

This  incident  brings  to  72  the 
number  of  computer  thefts  campus 
police  have  investigated  this  year. 
That  is  more  than  double  the  total  for 
all  of  1993. 

Computers,  their  components  and 
high-tech  equipment  in  general  have 
been  the  primary  targets  of  almost  all 
the  break-ins  this  year,  says 
D' Angelo. 

"It  is  something  that  is  geared 
towards  equipment  that  can  be  moved 
easily,  soldon  the  black  market.  There 
is  a  big  demand  for  computers  these 
days,"  said  D' Angelo. 

D' Angelo  said  it's  possible  the 
thefts  have  been  an  inside  job. 

"They  have  all  been  forced  en- 
tries, but  that's  the  way  you  cover  an 
inside  job,  make  it  look  like  a  forced 
entry,"  he  said. 

U  of  T  police  have  not  recovered 
any  of  the  goods  stolen  this  year. 
D' Angelo  says  this  is  due  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  equipment  can  be 
sold. 

Jeff  Blundell 


A  monkey,  a  rabbit  and  two  pigs.  See  story,  page  3. 

(Eric  Squair/VS) 


Harassment  officer 
condemns  frosli  vieek 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  university's  work  on  educating 
university  orientation  leaders  and  par- 
ticipants about  sexual  harassment  has 
largely  been  wasted,  according  to  sexual 
harassment  officer  Paddy  Stamp. 

In  her  annual  report  to  the  university. 
Stamp  says  she  is  wasting  her  efforts  in 
trying  to  educate  first-year  students  and 
their  orientation  leaders  about  sexual 
harassment  during  orientation. 

"'Traditional'  orientation  events  are 
rarely  structured  in  a  way  which  is 
conducive  to  public  education  on  sexual 
harassment,  and  take  place  in  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  students  are  perhaps  at 
their  least  receptive  to  administrative 
dictates  about  how  they  should  conduct 
themselves,"  the  report  states. 

"By  and  large,  the  people  who  plan 
and  run  the  type  of  orientation  we  have 
are  the  people  who  want  to  have  a  big 
party,"  Stamp  said.  "The  last  thing  they 
want  to  hear  about  is  sexual  harass- 
ment." 

Stamp  says  she  sees  little  point  in 
trying  to  lecture  students  and  leaders 
during  orientation.  Instead,  she  wants 
the  university  to  offer  alternatives  to 
the  student-run  orientation,  which  she 
said  is  often  boisterous,  puerile,  or  mili- 
taristic. 

"We  have  to  offer  alternatives,"  she 
said.  "We  have  to  play  a  more  active 


role  in  welcoming  students  and  not 
leave  it  to  student  organizations." 

"It's  incumbent  upon  us  to  offer  to 
our  students  a  sense  of  other  possibili- 
ties. I  think  we're  failing  to  do  that." 

But  Sarah  Niles,  co-chair  of  orienta- 
tion for  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council,  says  the  council  made  an  ef- 
fort to  include  material  on  sexual  har- 
assment in  orientation  this  year. 

"This  year  we  made  a  big  effort  with 
quite  a  lot  of  resistance  from  student 
groups  to  include  in  the  frosh  kits  only 
those  materials  published  by  student 
services  in  an  effort  to  draw  attention 
and  awareness  to  both  important  issues 
and  services  provided  by  the  adminis- 
tration," said  Niles. 

Niles  says  the  council  made  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  include  the  sexual 
harassment  and  personal  safety  aware- 
ness offices  in  their  carnival  day. 

"We  provided  them  with  the  one 
important  way  of  reaching  students  that 
I  don't  know  if  they'd  have  otherwise 
by  combining  it  with  a  fun  atmosphere," 
said  Niles. 

Niles  also  says  orientation  was  less 
rowdy  this  year  than  in  the  past. 

In  her  annual  report.  Stamp  says  a 
levelling  off  in  the  number  of  sexual 
harassment  complaints  may  be  due  more 
to  limited  resources  than  a  change  in 
behaviour  on  campus. 

The  number  of  complaints  her  office 
Please  see  "Orientation,"  page  2 


$1  billion  in  unpaid  student  loans  sounds  worse  than  it  is,  claim  feds 

Defaults  may  not  be  a  great  problem 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Canadian  students  may  owe  $1  billion 
in  defaulted  student  loans,  but  that  may 
be  more  the  fault  of  the  government 
than  the  students,  student  aid  officials 
in  Ontario  say. 

The  federal  government  released  fig- 
ures this  month  that  stated  one  in  five 
recipients  of  Canada  Student  Loans  fail 
to  pay  back  their  federal  loan  on  time. 

Because  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the 
federal  government,  Ottawa  is  forced  to 
pay  off  the  bank  that  made  the  loan  and 
assume  the  debt  themselves. 

Since  federal  student  loans  began  20 
years  ago,  students  have  defaulted  on  a 
total  of  $1 .5  billion,  a  third  of  which  has 
so  far  been  collected. 

In  recent  years,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  gotten  increasingly  aggres- 
sive in  collecting  student  loans.  Two 
years  ago,  it  began  withholding  income 
tax  refunds  to  defaulters.  In  1992-3,  the 
government  spent  $23  million  on  col- 
lection, recovering  nearly  $100  million 
in  defaults. 

However,  some  federal  officials,  in- 
cluding Human  Resources  Development 
minister  Lloyd  Axworthy,  have  used 
these  figures  to  justify  an  upcoming 
overhaul  to  the  student  loan  system, 
which  will  give  control  of  collection  to 
the  banks  themselves.  They  estimate 
this  move  will  save  them  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  collection  costs  a  year. 

But  officials  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  provincial  education 
ministry  say  the  problem  doesn't  lie 
with  students  who  resist  paying;  it  rests 
in  problems  with  the  federal  student 


loan  program  itself. 

Richard  Jackson,  an  official  in  On- 
tario's own  student  aid  program,  says  a 
significant  cause  of  the  high  default 
rate  is  the  reliance  on  private  collection 
agencies  to  track  down  defaulters. 

Ontario's  government  uses  its  own 
public  collection  agency,  the  Central 
Collection  Service.  That  is  part  of  the 
reason  Ontario's  loan  default  rate  is  two 
per  cent,  rather  than  the  seven  per  cent 
Ottawa  writes  off,  Jackson  says. 


"It  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  Cen- 
tral Collection  does  a  better  job  than  do 
private  collection  agencies,"  Jackson 
said. 

There  are  other  reasons,  Jackson  says. 
Ontario  loan  amounts  have  historically 
been  smaller  than  federal  loans,  mak- 
ing them  easier  to  collect.  And  Ontario 
spends  more  on  interest  relief  programs 
for  underemployed  loan  recipients.  That 
relief  helps  avoid  the  need  for  some 
write  offs,  he  says. 


"We'll  keep  your  Ontario  student 
loan  in  good  standing  for  people  who 
are  underemployed.  It  has  a  significant 
impact  in  being  able  to  meet  the  full 
repayment  obligation." 

David  Sidebottom  is  the  student  aid 
manager  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  agrees  that  the  federal  program  is 
badly  designed. 

"There's  a  lot  more  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  be  doing  to  try  and  cut 
Please  see  "Loan,"  page  3 


Gay  and  lesbian  posters  defaced 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Posters  advertising  meetings  for  U  of  T's  gay,  lesbian  and 
bisexual  club  have  been  defaced  and  ripped  down  across 
campus. 

"Someone  wrote  on  one  'you  fucking  scums'  [and  others 
were]  ripped  down  right  away  after  being  put  up,"  said  Laura 
Toth,  an  executive  member  of  Lesbian  Gays  and  Bisexuals  of 
Uof  T. 

She  says  that  LGBOUT  is  being  specifically  targeted,  as 
posters  for  different  campus  groups  in  the  same  vicinity  are 
left  alone. 

"It  bothers  me  because  is  shows  that  gays  are  centered  out 
from  everyone  else.  And  it  shows  that  homophobia  is  ever 
present  on  the  campus,"  says  Toth. 

Tearing  down  posters  robs  people  of  knowledge  about 
services  the  group  offers  that  could  be  very  helpful,  says 
Terry  Ramsay,  another  LGBOUT  executive. 

He  points  to  the  example  of  posters  for  a  coming  out  group 
that  were  taken  down  from  Sidney  Smith  Hall  between 
Monday  evening  and  Tuesday  morning. 

'That's  denying  a  service  to  people  who  really  need  it," 
said  Ramsay. 

LGBOUT  does  not  know  who  is  taking  down  their  posters 
and  the  group  has  not  contacted  the  police,  says  Toth. 


She  said  people  putting  up  the  posters  have  not  run  into 
difficulties,  but  the  group  is  not  taking  any  chances. 

"We  make  sure  two  people  are  going  around  posturing 
together,  just  in  case.  We  don't  know  if  there  will  be  anyone 
hassling  them." 

The  group  is  looking  into  the  possibility  of  putting  their 
posters  up  in  protected  areas,  such  as  glass  displays,  says 
Ramsay.  But  for  now,  the  group  can  only  re-poster  what  has 
been  torn  down. 

"It's  just  a  matter  of  us  going  and  checking  the  areas  that 
have  been  postered,"  he  said. 

Despite  these  difficulties  with  their  posters,  Ramsay  says 
the  group  has  grown  substantially  this  year,  from  between  10 
and  20  members  last  year  to  approximately  60  members  this 
year. 

Toth  says  this  is  the  result  of  LGBOUT's  efforts  this  year 
to  actively  recruit  new  members. 

"[We're]  trying  to  make  the  group  more  visible  and  trying 
to  reach  more  people  because  a  lot  of  people  didn't  know 
about  it." 

Ramsay  says  that  because  of  the  recent  influx  of  new 
members,  the  group  has  had  to  move  out  of  its  old  meeting 
place. 

"We  had  to  move  our  meetings  from  Hart  House  because 
we  couldn't  get  a  room  big  enough.  We  never  anticipated  that 
sort  of  problem  before." 
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Fraud  against  the  homeless  could  have  been  prevented 

Government  ignored  recommendations,  says  U  of  T  prof 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

A  U  of  T  prof  says  that,  had  the 
government  acted  on  his  recom- 
mendations, a  well-publicized 
case  of  the  exploitation  of  poor 
and  disadvantaged  citizens  could 
have  been  prevented. 

Ernie  Lightman,  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  social  work,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Queen's  Park  as  a 
one-man  commission  of  inquiry 
into  unregulated  housing. 

He  made  148  recommenda- 
tions that  were  tabled  in  the  leg- 
islature in  1992.  However,  the 
provincial  government  only  im- 
plemented seven  of  them.  He 
says,  had  they  been  imple- 
mented, the  case  of  welfare  theft 
police  exposed  earlier  this  month 
would  not  have  happened. 

"1  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations that  the  government 
refused  to  act  on  that  would  have 
prevented  this.  It  would  have 
made  much  more  difficult  for 
them  [the  criminals]  to  get  their 
grubby  little  hands  on  residents' 
money,"  he  said. 

At  the  beginning  of  October, 
seven  people  were  arrested  in 
Scarborough  for  holding  people 
in  filthy,  over-crowded,  rat-in- 
fested rooms,  with  no  wash- 
rooms. Victims  were  fed  only 
when  food  was  available.  Appli- 
cations for  welfare  were  made 
by  some  of  the  victims,  but  their 
checks  were  taken  from  them 
when  they  arrived.  Most  of  the 
victims  were  either  homeless, 
former  psychiatric  patients  or 
the  elderly. 

"Welfare  checks  can  only  be 
mailed  to  an  established  address. 
They  [the  criminals]  would  go  to 
(shelters  like]  Seaion  House,  they 


would  pick  up  people  off  the 
street  and  offer  them  luxury  ac- 
commodations," Lightman  says. 

"It  is  alleged  that  they  would 
either  steal  the  check,  coerce  the 
residents  to  sign  over  the  check. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  they 
would  steal  the  check." 

John  Stapleton,  manager  of 
policy  for  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  says 
that  the  province  does  have  adult 
protective  services  and  public 
trustees  to  help  administer 
checks  for  those  who  may  need 
assistance,  but  that  is  the  most 
they  can  do. 

"Where  money  is  paid  direct, 
that  is  the  only  way  where  we 
can  be  involved.  We  can't  go  in 
and  check  to  see  if  every  client 
isn't  being  taken  advantage  of," 
he  says. 

But  Lightman  says  the  vul- 
nerable can  be  convinced  to  move 
for  very  simple  reasons  such  as  a 
canon  of  cigarettes,  a  room  with 
a  colour  television,  or  being  told 
a  meal  a  day  will  be  provided. 

He  says  abusing  the  vulner- 
able can  be  a  very  lucrative  busi- 
ness. 

'The  people  are  eligible  for 
welfare,  between  $500  and 
$1,000  depending  on  the  cat- 
egory. That's  a  lot  of  money  for 
the  operator.  If  you  house  three 
or  four  people  in  a  room,  that's 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  month.  That's 
a  luxury  house  in  Rosedale." 

In  addition  to  being  forcibly 
confined,  residents  also  received 
appalling  care,  physical  abuse, 
and  inedible  food,  says 
Lightman. 

The  U  of  T  professor  said  he 
had  made  other  recommenda- 
tions that  the  province  ignored. 
If  passed,  accomodations  for  the 


homeless  would  have  become 
much  more  tightly  regulated. 

This  summer.  Bill  120,  based 
on  some  of  Lightman's  recom- 
mendations, was  passed  by 
Queen's  Park.  The  bill  extends 
the  provisions  of  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act  to  boarding 
homes  and  care  homes. 

But  that  bill  may  not  apply  in 
the  Scarborough  case,  said  Terry 
Irwin,  spokesperson  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Housing. 


"What  may  have  happened  is 
that  [the  victims]  fell  outside 
[Bill  120]." 

Community  activists  also  say 
the  bill  was  not  good  enough. 
Gerald  Vandezande,  public  af- 
fairs director  for  Citizens  for 
Public  Justice,  says  the  provin- 
cial government  has  to  provide 
minimum  standards  for  all  mu- 
nicipalities, as  well. 

"Each  can  have  different  by- 
laws. That  invites  the  kind  of 


oppression  that  went  on  in  this 
instance.  Ontario  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities have  to  come  to 
agreements  so  that  people  get  a 
minimum  level  of  care  or  they 
[boarding  homes]  don't  gel  a 
license  to  operate." 

Vandezande  says  that  the  cur- 
rent trend  towards  de-institution- 
alization  is  contributing  to  the 
number  of  vulnerable  people  left 
without  care. 

"What  the  government  in- 


creasingly does  is  whenever  they 
can,  ihey  release  people  depend- 
ent on  medicine,  who  need  to  be 
part  of  a  community  to  decrease 
spending.  They  become  street 
people  and  they  end  up  in  sub- 
standard accommodation. 

"Queen's  Park's  approach  to 
fighting  the  deficit  creates  a  hu- 
man deficit  that  will  cost  a  lot 
more  money  than  basic  care  and 
assistance.  These  people  need  to 
survive."  he  said. 


Must  cut  $3  million  in  academic  budget,  plan  says 

Scarborough  responds  to  the  White  Paper 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

Scarborough  College's  should 
cut  back  some  budgets,  reduce 
the  amount  of  programs,  and  cut 
faculty  size,  according  to  a  docu- 
ment released  this  month. 

The  document,  a  discussion 
paper,  was  prepared  by  the  col- 
lege '  s  principal ,  Paul  Thompson . 

The  discussion  paper,  which 
suggests  cutting  $3  million  from 
its  annual  $29  million  academic 
budget,  is  based  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto's  White  Paper, 
its  draft  long-term  planning 
document. 

According  to  the  Scarborough 
document,  entitled  the 
Scarborough  College  Academic 
Plan  1994-2000,  the  college 
should  not  only  be  motivated  by 
budget  cuts,  but  by  the  need  to 
further  develop  areas  of  aca- 
demic strength. 

"The  need  to  really  think  about 
how  we  are  spending  our  re- 
sources, and  to  really  think  about 
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the  shape  of  the  university  in  the 
future,  may  well  have  been  initi- 
ated by  our  desire  to  get  our 
resources  under  control  and  to 
spend  them  as  wisely  as  possi- 
ble," Thompson  said. 

"But  in  the  end,  as  a  univer- 
sity, we  really  should  always  be 
rethinking  where  we're  going 
and  what  kinds  of  commitments 
we're  making  with  our  resources 
and  how  best  they  fulfill  our 
needs  in  objectives  as  a  univer- 
sity." 

Areas  with  strong  research, 
high  international  profiles  and 
student  demand  should  be  en- 
hanced, the  document  says. 
Among  those  areas  marked  for 
expansion  are  history,  mathemat- 
ics, and  environmental  chemis- 
try. 

However,  programs  without  a 
high  student  demand  or  strong 
research  should  be  discontinued. 
These  include  astronomy,  fine 
art  history,  statistics,  and  Ger- 
man. 

Most  faculty  members  have 
little  reason  to  worry  about  their 
jobs  because  they  will  be  rede- 
ployed, the  paper  says. But  it 
also  wams  of  possible  lay-offs, 
particularly  in  the  areas  to  be 
phased  out. 

This  alarms  many  of  the  teach- 
ing staff 

"Everybody  is  very  tense.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  member 
at  this  college  who  is  happy  about 
it,"  said  Harald  Ohlendorf,  pro- 
fessor of  German.  "[But]  I  can- 
not see  much  of  an  alternative." 

Charles  Dyer,  professor  of 
astronomy,  is  also  critical  of  the 
document. 

'There's  no  clear  notion  of  an 
academic  plan  or  academic  mis- 


sion. I  don't  think  it's  fair  and  I 
don't  think  it  was  argued  ration- 
ally," he  said. 

Budget  cuts  to  certain  areas  of 
study  are  too  large,  and  some  of 
the  enrolment  predictions  made 
in  the  paper  are  inaccurate,  says 
Dyer. 

But  Thompson  says  criticisms 
are  expected,  from  the  faculty 
members  will  may  face  layoffs. 

"Clearly,  those  who  don't  like 
it  are  more  vocal  than  those  who 
find  it  either  not  something 
they're  going  to  get  concerned 
about,  or  like  it,"  said  Thompson. 

The  document  also  suggests 
introducing  new  programs  at  the 


college.  Those  potential  pro- 
grams are  cultural  studies,  inter- 
national studies,  and  computa- 
tional physical  sciences. 

In  addition,  the  paper  calls  for 
the  introduction  of  several  gradu- 
ate programs  in  the  areas  of  en- 
vironmental science, 
neuroscience,  fine  arts,  cultural 
studies,  and  cell  and  molecular 
biology. 

The  plan,  along  with  written 
recommendations,  will  be  fur- 
ther discussed  before  the  docu- 
ment is  revised  and  submitted  to 
provost  Adel  Sedra,  the  univer- 
sity's chief  academic  officer,  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 


Orientation  called 
militaristic 

Continued  from  page  1 

processes  has  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year,  about  1 8  per 
month.  That's  up  from  14  a  month  two  years  ago. 

"I  think  there  really  is  a  levelling  out,"  Stamp  said. 

But  Stamp  was  quick  to  add  that  she  thought  there  was  little 
relation  between  the  number  of  complaints  she  received  and  the 
overall  rate  of  sexual  harassment  on  campus. 

"It  tells  us  something  about  those  who  contact  the  office;  it  tells 
us  nothing  about  those  who  do  not."  the  report  says. 

Stamp  theorizes  that  her  office,  which  is  manned  only  by  her  and 
her  secretary,  may  be  deterring  some  complainants  by  delays  in 
answering  their  messages. 

But  not  all  the  numbers  are  levelling  out,  either.  Out  of  the 
complaints  the  office  does  handle,  three  to  four  per  month  are 
considered  "formal  complaints"  or  complaints  that  the  office  assists 
in  resolving.  The  office  dealt  with  one  to  two  a  month  two  years  ago. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  complaints  on  campus  are  from 
women,  about  men.  Complaints  by  undergraduate  students  were 
most  likely  about  other  undergraduate  students;  complaints  by 
graduate  students  and  staff  were  similar. 

Stamp  said  her  office  rarely  deals  with  "quid  pro  quo"  harass- 
ment, involving  sexual  coercion  through  the  abuse  of  power. 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Styrofoam  city  hits  Sid  Smith 


Yesterday  was  Ban  Disposables  Day  at  U  of  T.  In 
an  effort  to  make  students  more  environmentally 
conscious  of  disposable  Styrofoam  products,  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group  turned 
Sid  Smith  into  a  huge  Styrofoam  structure.  On 
the  St.  George  campus,  over  10,000  pieces  of 
Styrofoam  are  thrown  away  every  day.  The 


Styrofoam  garbage,  which  is  non-recyclable, 
then  ends  up  in  landfill  sites  across  Ontario. 

According  to  Andrea  Calver,  the  OPIRG  co- 
ordinator, the  Styrofoam  products  used  in  the  Sid 
Smith  display  were  collected  from  cafeterias 
garbage  across  campus. 
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Yogic  flying  will  cure  Toronto  of  problems:  candidate 

Mayor  wannabes  duke  it  out  at  Hart  House 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Six  of  the  1 1  candidates  in  To- 
ronto's mayoral  race  were  at  a 
debate  at  Hart  House  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Close  to  200  students  showed 
up  for  the  lunch  time  debate. 

Current  mayor  June  Rowlands 
said  the  city  has  gone  through  a 
difficult  period,  but  that  her  poli- 
cies have  helped  the  city. 

"Through  this  deep  recession, 
I  feel  I  guided  this  city,"  said 
Rowlands. 

During  her  term  in  office,  she 
reduced  the  city  hall  bureauc- 
racy by  1,000,  fostered  business 
development,  and  led  the  fight 
against  market  value  assessment, 
says  Rowlands. 

Barbara  Hall,  a  city  council- 
lor, said  her  strengths  are  in 
working  with  people  and  on 
reaching  a  consensus  that  will 
lead  to  action.  She  says  that  To- 
ronto under  Rowlands  has  been 
lacking  leadership. 

"I  see  it  [Toronto]  drifting 
dangerously  without  leadership. 
We've  had  a  mayor  who's  been 
largely  invisible  and  when  she's 
been  visible  she's  been  nega- 
tive," said  Hall. 

Gerry  Meinzer,  a  local  busi- 
nessman, said  the  growth  of  his 
own  company  is  indicative  of 
how  he  can  create  jobs.  His  com- 
pany started  with  five  employ- 
ees and  now  employs  700. 

"My  experience  has  been  in 
the  job  creation  field,"  said 
Meinzer. 

Meinzer  also  said  there  is  a 
need  to  lower  taxes,  to  stimulate 
economic  activity  in  the  city. 


"We're  taxing  people  out  of 
existence.  We  need  to  come  in 
with  a  firm  program  of  tax  re- 
duction." 

Jenny  Friedland,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  U  of  T,  says  that 
she  is  tired  of  politics  as  usual  at 
City  Hall.  Rowlands  is  not  in 
touch  with  the  concerns  of 
Torontonians,  said  Friedland. 

"It  would  do  the  city  good  to 
have  a  mayor  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Toronto,"  said 
Friedland. 

If  elected  to  office,  Friedland 
says  she  will  give  an  ear  and 
voice  to  views  not  commonly 
heard  at  City  Hall. 

Sam  Bomstein,  a  printer,  said 
the  city  needs  a  change.  He  says 
that  vacant  abandoned  industrial 
land  should  be  developed,  with  a 
mix  of  retail,  commercial,  clean 
industry  and  housing  uses. 

Bomstein  also  wants  to  see 
the  city  revamp  its  transit  sys- 
tem with  streetcars  that  can  ac- 
commodate wheelchairs,  shop- 
ping carts  and  strollers.  Walk- 
ways and  bike  paths  would  be 
set  up  alongside  this  streetcar 
system,  he  said. 

"It  seems  that  Toronto  needs  a 
triple  bypass. ..we  need  new 
blood  in  here,"  said  Bomstein. 

Candidate  Bob  Hyman  said 
Toronto's  crime  problems  and 
economic  difficulties  can  be 
solved  by  establishing  a  core  of 
yogic  flyers  who,  by  using  tran- 
scendental meditation,  will  pave 
the  way  to  peace  and  prosperity. 

"Yogic  flying  is  needed  for 
the  relief  of  stress  in  the  collec- 
tive consciousness,"  said 
Hyman.  "A  deep  and  profound 
change  can  be  made  in  the  at- 


mosphere of  the  city." 

The  candidates  fielded  ques- 
tions from  each  other  and  from 
the  floor.  The  audience  was  in- 
terested in  the  candidates'  posi- 
tion on  a  reduced-fare  metropass 
for  post-secondary  students. 

All  the  candidates  but 
Rowlands  expressed  support  for 
the  idea,  but  those  who  supported 
it  differed  on  how  the  TTC  could 
support  such  a  pass. 

"There  are  ways  to  renegoti- 
ate the  funding  formula  with  the 
province...  so  that  there  is  more 
being  paid  by  the  province  and 
less  out  of  the  fare  box,"  said 
Friedland. 

Bomstein  said  revenues  from 
a  gasoline  tax  for  cars  could  be 
directed  towards  public  trans- 
port, while  Meinzer  said  the  in- 
creased ridership  brought  in  by 
the  pass  would  pay  for  the  pass 
itself. 

Candidates  also  disagreed  on 
what  the  future  structure  of  civic 
govemment  should  be. 

There  are  too  many  layers  of 
govemment,  Rowlands  said. 

She  is  spearheading  the  refer- 
endum campaign,  asking  the 
people  of  Toronto  to  abolish  the 
metropolitan  level  of  govem- 
ment. 

But  Hall  said  that  while  there 
are  problems  with  duplication, 
the  mayor  should  be  working 
with  the  Metro  level  of  govem- 
ment to  reduce  duplication, 
rather  than  trying  to  separate 
from  it. 

"The  mayor  has  an  obligation 
to  build  a  consensus  with  other 
regions,  not  [divide]  with  deci- 
sive referendum  questions,"  said 
Hall.  "We  want  to  sit  down  with 


Activists  denied  access  to  labs 


BY  Elissa  Landsell 
Varsity  Staff 

Animal  rights  activists,  dressed  up  as  the  ghosts  of 
dead  lab  animals,  quietly  haunted  U  of  T  on 
Halloween  Monday. 

The  activists,  dressed  in  white  sheets  and  ani- 
mal masks,  marched  silently  through  the  lobby  of 
the  Medical  Sciences  Building  with  signs  reading 
"We  are  the  ghosts  of  murdered  animals"  and  "Let 
our  people  go." 

The  activists  were  denied  access  to  the  fourth 
floor  research  labs,  after  being  informed  by  an 
unidentified  staffer  that  they  only  could  protest 
through  the  lobby  of  the  building. 

Don  Roebuck,  president  of  U  of  T's  Animal 
Rights  Advocates,  agreed  to  the  detour,  but  says 
his  rights  as  a  student  had  been  violated. 

"Under  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  assistant  vice-president  of  student 
affairs,  we  have  the  right  to  be  in  any  university 
building  as  long  as  we  don't  disturb  anyone.  This 
is  an  infringement  on  our  rights  as  a  campus 
group,"  said  Roebuck. 

Forbidding  activists  from  visiting  certain  part 
of  the  building  is  absurd,  says  David  Sztybel  of  the 
U  of  T  Students  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of 
Animals. 

David  Neelands,  the  assistant  vice-president  for 
student  affairs,  says  he  does  not  take  responsibil- 
ity for  the  re-routing  of  the  group.  Neelands  says 
he  endorses  the  right  of  campus  groups  to  stage 
peaceful  protests  under  reasonable  limits. 

"The  principle  is  that  the  university  provides 
that  members  make  a  peaceful  demonstration," 
said  Neelands. 

Amie  Aberman,  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  agrees. 

"I  support  the  expression  of  all  views,  as  long  as 
they're  peaceful,  and  regardless  of  how  misguided 
they  may  be,"  said  Aberman. 

Other  than  the  denial  of  access,  the  demonstra- 
tion passed  without  incident.  The  protesters'  route 
included  the  Zoology  building,  Sidney  Smith  Hall, 
and  Simcoe  Hall.  Reactions  to  the  demonstrators 
ranged  from  indifference  to  occasional  laughter. 

Joseph  Wen,  a  first-year  medical  student,  says 
the  laughter  shows  some  students  were  not  taking 
the  protesters  seriously. 

"Most  people  in  society  think  animal  testing  is 
okay,"  he  said. 

Roebuck  says  he  was  pleased  with  the  protest. 


and  he  sees  the  laughter  and  comments  from 
students  as  a  positive  sign. 

"We've  got  them  spooked,"  said  Roebuck.  "It 
means  you're  hitting  a  sensitive  spot  when  people 
respond  like  this." 


Non-tuition  fee 
talics  begin 

BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

Negotiations  for  an  approval  process  for  charging 
new  non-tuition  fees  are  expected  to  begin  within 
two  weeks. 

Last  week,  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
appointed  Dan  Lang,  U  of  T's  registrar.  Jack 
Dimond,  the  secretary  for  Governing  Council,  and 
David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-president  for  stu- 
dent affairs,  as  the  university's  negotiating  team. 

The  team  will  negotiate  with  representatives 
from  U  of  T's  three  major  student  unions. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  education  ministry  an- 
nounced that  universities  must  involve  students  in 
the  approval  process  for  new  non-tuition  fees. 

Non-tuition  fees  pay  for  non-academic  univer- 
sity services,  such  as  Hart  House,  the  athletics 
department,  and  the  Koffler  Centre  services.  Until 
the  ministry  announcement,  such  fees  were  ap- 
proved by  U  of  T'^  Goveming  Council. 

The  administration  would  like  to  see  Goveming 
Council  retain  the  ultimate  decision  making-power 
on  fees,  said  Neelands. 

"I  think  I  could  say  the  administration  position, 
in  principle,  is  well-known,  and  that  is  that  Gov- 
eming Council  should  retain  the  authority  for  this 
approval,"  Neelands  said. 

But  Barry  McCartan,  executive  director  of 
APUS,  says  that  Goveming  Council  passing  fees 
without  student  consent  is  no  longer  acceptable. 

Currently,  only  eight  of  the  50  representatives 
on  Goveming  Council  are  students. 

"We'll  want  a  process  to  come  out  of  this  in 
which  we'll  feel  reasonably  certain  that  the  stu- 
dent perspective  will  be  the  major  or  determining 
factor  in  the  future  in  the  way  the  services  evolve... I 
think  the  existing  status  quo  is  not  satisfactory," 
McCartan  said. 


While  loopy  candidate  Bob  Hyman  explains  how  the  room  should  just  get 
together  and  float,  real  mayoral  contender  Gerry  Meinzer  grins  like  an  idiot. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


the  rest  of  Metro  and  exchange 
services." 

Another  exchange  between 
Hall  and  Rowlands  concerned 
what  Rowlands  has  done  for 
young  people  during  her  term. 

Rowlands  said  she  has  brought 
business  to  Toronto,  and  that  in 
tum  has  created  opportunities 
for  young  people. 

"[Young  people]  need  to  be 
able  to  look  forward  and  see 
there  is  a  future  and  that's  what 
we've  done,"  said  Rowlands. 

But      Hall  challenged 


Rowlands,  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  actually  undermined 
programs  geared  at  creating  op- 
portunities for  young  people.  She 
said  Rowlands  failed  to  support 
a  youth  employment  initiative 
in  the  wake  of  the  Yonge  street 
riots  two  years  ago,  and  made 
cuts  to  a  youth  advisory  com- 
mittee at  City  Hall. 

"You  have  ignored  their  spe- 
cial needs,"  said  Hall. 

The  most  heated  exchange  of 
the  afternoon  was  between 
Rowlands  and  Angel  Fem,  an 


activist  involved  with  street  kids. 

Fem  said  Rowlands  has  not 
meet  the  needs  of  street  kids. 
She  said  the  only  drop-in  cenU'es 
that  exist  are  for  adults  and  in 
those  places  street  kids  gel 
robbed,  beat  up  and  molested. 

"Why  are  you  sending  them 
to  a  place  where  they  will  get 
hurt?"  Fem  shouted. 

"There  was  no  drop-in  center 
in  the  city  when  I  came  to  the 
city,"  Rowlands  said. 

The  election  for  mayor  will  be 
on  Nov.  14. 


Loan  system  badly  designed 


Continued  from  page  1 

back  the  defaults." 

Sidebottom  says  the  federal 
govemment  could  provide  more 
information,  both  for  students 
considering  a  federal  loan,  and 
for  students  who  are  about  to  pay 
back  their  loan  and  need  to  know 
how  much  they  owe. 

"That  whole  area  is  something 
we  aren't  doing  a  very  good  job 
in  at  the  moment,"  he  said.  "Bor- 
rowers should  be  borrowing  in 
an  informed  way.  You  don't 
know  the  interest  rate  [on  your 
loan.]  You  don' t  know  how  much 
the  province  is  going  to  forgive." 

Sidebottom  says  the  federal 
govemment  also  uses  a  pretty 
inflexible  repayment  plan,  com- 
pared to  other  countries.  All  fed- 
eral loan  repayments  are  on  a 
10-year  repayment  plan. 

By  contrast,  in  the  United 
States,  students  can  choose  from 


a  variety  of  options,  and  even 
change  their  option  midway, 
Sidebottom  said. 

Gerry  Godsoe,  an  official  with 
the  student  assistance  branch  of 
the  Human  Resources  Depart- 
ment, declined  to  comment  on 
whether  the  reason  for  large  loan 
defaults  is  problems  with  the 
program  or  students  themselves. 

"What's  important  is  what  the 
government  thinks,"  Godsoe 
said. 

But  Godsoe  also  said  his  opin- 
ion is  that  the  system  is  not  as 
bad  as  the  $  1  billion  default  fig- 
ure would  seem  to  indicate. 

"I  guess  you  could  agree  the 
system  has  worked.  Two  million 
students  have  gone  through  the 
program.  The  bulk  of  students 
go  through  and  pay  on  time  with- 
out any  problem." 

Rick  Martin,  policy  advisor 
for  the  Ontario  Undergraduate 


Student  Alliance,  agrees. 

The  problem  of  student  loan 
collection  is  a  very  minor  prob- 
lem that  has  been  blown  out  of 
proportion,  said  Martin. 

"The  overwhelming  majority 
will  pay  off  their  student  loan 
completely." 

But  the  future  of  student  loan 
collection  in  Canada  is  uncer- 
tain, says  Martin.  On  one  hand, 
the  federal  govemment  is  nego- 
tiating to  hand  over  collection 
duties  to  banks,  something  that 
could  happen  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary. 

But  at  the  same  time, 
Axworthy  has  proposed  institut- 
ing an  income-contingent  loan 
repayment  scheme,  which  would 
collect  student  loans  through  the 
income  tax  system. 

"I  think  he  [Axworthy]  doesn't 
really  know  himself  where  he's 
going  at  this  point,"  Martin  said. 


CHRISTIANITY  WITHOUT  GOD 

by 

Anthony  Freeman 

("The  Unbelieving  Vicar") 

The  Anglican  Priest  recently  dismissed 
by  the  Church  of  England  for  *'loss  of 
faith**  will  speak  on 

THE  VIABILITY  OF  A 
GODLESS  CHRISTIANITY 

The  George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
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Free  Eli's  art 


This  week  has  seen  the  two  extremes  of  what 
can  happen  to  the  eccentric  professor. 

University  of  Western  Ontario  crackpot 
Philippe  Rushion  is  the  talk  of  the  town  in  the 
United  States,  throwing  another  log  on  the 
flames  of  resurgent  inquiries  about  the  relative 
IQ's  of  blacks  and  whites.  Widespread  con- 
demnation of  his  appalling  research  mcth(xls 
has  not  stopped  him  from  getting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  donations  from  right- 
wing  think  tanks. 

Meanwhile,  U  of  T's  own  Robert  O'Driscoll, 
who  expounded  bizaire  right-wing  conspiracy 
theories  and  terrified  St.  Michael's  staff  mem- 
bers, has  ended  up  in  a  jail  in  Guelph. 

We  are  not  disappointed  that  O'Driscoll  is 
incarcerated;  with  what  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creasingly tenuous  grip  on  reality,  it  may  be  the 
safest  place  for  him.  But  it  does  bring  up  the 
question  of  whether  the  university  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  fire  the  man,  a  course  long 
advocated  by  U  of  T  students  who  sec  him  as  an 
embarrassment  (as  Western  students  have  con- 
cerning Rushton). 

Faculty  have  long  resisted  the  firing  of  tenured 
suff  members.  That  a  prof  brings  discredit  to 
an  institution  is  not  enough,  they  argue.  If  it 
doesn't  interfere  with  teaching,  it's  not  our 
business. 

Another  of  U  of  T's  favourite  sons,  Herbert 
Richardson,  almost  turned  this  to  his  advan- 
tage. The  university,  itching  to  fire  him.  couldn't 
until  he  was  caught  flagrantly  abusing  a  sick 
leave  to  further  his  business  interests. 

The  fact  that  those  business  interests  in- 
cluded giving  out  mail-order  BA's  for  $995  if 
you  dialed  his  toll-free  number  in  a  Caribbean 
tax  haven  was  seen  as  irrelevant. 

Doesn't  affect  his  teaching?  None  of  our 
business. 

Which  brings  us  to  another  professor  who 
erred. 

In  1959,  Columbia  University  professor 
Charles  Van  Doren  entered  television  history. 
After  reigning  as  the  king  of  quiz  shows  for 
some  months,  he  confessed  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee  that  the  questions  he  had 
answered  on  NBC's  Twenty-One  had  been 
given  him  in  advance. 

Van  Doren's  testimony,  popularized  in  the 
movie  Quiz  Show,  had  repercussions  beyond 
television.  The  senate  of  Columbia  ,  having 
heard  the  confession,  determined  to  expel  him 
from  the  faculty. 

This  caused  an  uproar  among  Columbia's 
students,  who  signed  a  very  long  petition,  de- 
manding reconsideration  of  the  matter. 


The  students'  petulance  was  not  well-re- 
ceived by  one  professor,  at  least.  Hans 
Morgenthau,  a  refugee  from  Nazi  Germany 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  55 
already  a  giant  in  international  politics,  in 
imperious  pieces  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  Republic,  buried  the  students'  defense 
of  their  professor. 

Van  Doren's  mistake  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  teaching  ability,  they  argued.  But  to 
Morgenthau,  the  sin  precluded  forgiveness.  No 
stranger  to  the  need  for  a  free  academy,  he  still 
felt  the  affair  had  cast  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing into  serious  disrepute: 

"You  don't  care  what  the  teacher  does  from 
10  a.m.  to  9  a.m.,"  he  chided  the  students,  "so 
long  as  he  gives  you  from  9  to  10  a.m.  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  been  paid  to  transmit. 
You  recogniz£  no  relation  between  a  teacher's 
general  attitude  towards  the  truth  and  his  way 
of  transmitting  knowledge  because  you  do  not 
recognize  an  organic  relation  between  trans- 
mitted knowledge  and  an  objective  immutable 
truth. 

"This  is  not  a  part-time  job  to  be  performed 
during  certain  hours  without  relation  with  what 
goes  on  before  and  after.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
this  is  a  profession  which  requires  the  dedica- 
tion and  ethics  of  the  whole  man.  Of  such  a 
man,  it  must  be  expected  that  he  be  uuthful  not 
only  between  9  and  10  a.m.  when  he  teaches, 
but  always. 

'The  issue  before  you,  when  you  were  asked 
to  sign  that  petition  on  Van  Doren's  behalf, 
then,  was  not  the  happiness  of  a  particular  man. 
nor  for  that  matter,  your  own,  but  whether  you 
and  your  university  could  afford  to  let  a  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law  pass  as  though  it  were 
nothing  more  than  a  traffic  violation  " 

Those  words  basically  ended  the  debate.  A 
professor,  more  than  any  other  person,  must 
have  a  certain  moral  cachet. 
And  there  are  offenses,  moral  rather  than  legal, 
that  preclude  one's  continued  presence  in  the 
academy. 

This  is  a  profession  which  requires  the  dedi- 
cation and  ethics  of  the  whole  man.  Think 
about  that  in  relation  to  O'Driscoll.  Herbert 
Richardson.  Phillipe  Rushton. 

How  things  have  changed.  Thirty  years  ago, 
it  was  students  protesting  to  keep  a  professor 
who  was  clearly  in  the  wrong,  while  the  profes- 
sors fought  to  prevent  him  from  smudging  their 
robes. 

Now,  it  is  the  faculty  that  defends  the  black 
sheep  of  the  academy,  while  students  protest 
vehemently  that  they  cannot  suffer  fools. 
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SAC  vs. 
Varsity  III 

In  a  battle  of  wits  between  a 
rather  dull  jellyfish  and  the  Var- 
sity editorial  staff,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  safe  money  would 
be  on  the  jellyfish. 

In  your  response  to  my  letter, 
("Council  responds:  Varsity  was 
wrong,"  Oct.  24),  you  state: 
"Sapp  is  wrong  when  he  says  the 
council  stopped  the  imposition 
of  ancillary,  or  non-tuition  fees; 
that  was  the  provincial  govern- 
ment." 

Perhaps  some  clarification  in 
is  order.  Late  spring,  the  mas- 
sive raising  of  ancillary  fees  was 
made  mildly  more  palauble  by 
creating  mechanisms  that  give 
greater  control  of  these  fees  to 
the  students.  President  Prichard 
objected  on  the  grounds  that  U 
of  T's  federated  colleges  and 
unicameral  system  exempted  it 
from  such  a  policy.  He  was  op- 
posed by  SAC,  APUS  and  the 
GSU  in  this  matter,  and  after 
much  wrangling,  the  provincial 
government  forced  Prichard  to 
give  in.  In  other  words,  due  to 
lobbying  of  SAC,  APUS  and  the 
GSU,  we  have  overridden  the 
objections  of  President  Prichard. 
At  no  time  did  I  state  that  the 
SAC  halted  the  imposition  of 
ancillary  fees.  Perhaps  when  I 
stated  that  the  Varsity  was  never 
much  for  logic,  I  should  have 
included  literacy  as  well. 

And  as  a  final  note,  while 
walking  to  class  today,  I  met  a 
group  of  surveyors  at  the  Hart 
House  crossing  the  preliminary 
work  before  beginning  the 
project.  1  wonder  how  long  it 
would  have  taken  the  Varsity  to 
notice?  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  easier 
to  sit  in  a  nice  warm  office  on  St. 
George  Su^eet  griping  about  the 
dead  issues  of  yesteryear  then  it 
is  to  live  in  the  present. 

Nicholas  Sapp 

SAC  director 

St.  Michael's  College 


You  just  don't  get  it,  do  you? 

Thanks  for  the  clarification  in 
the  "imperial"  editors'  notes  but 
can't  you  just  print  someone's 
response  without  analyzing  it? 
Alright,  I'm  doing  it  too,  but  at 
this  point  you've  angered  me 
and  I  seldom  fret. 

You  stated  that: "...  i f  the  coun- 
cil has  invested  the  money  in 


Saniaguida's  sock,  ii  would  have 
over  $  1 00,000  to  spend  on  wheel- 
chair accessibility  projects  to- 
day." 

For  once  we  agree!  You  see,  if 
the  last  tow  councils  had  stuffed 
the  money  under  their  mattress, 
or  in  their  shoe  for  that  matter, 
SAC  and  the  Wheelchair  Access 
Fund  would  have  been  much 
better  off  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  they  didn't.  They  placed  it 
in  risky  investments.  They 
screwed  up,  BIG  TIME.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  did  not 
screw  up.  We've  been  trying  to 
clean  up  the  rubble  they  left  for 
us.  Once  again,  report  on  the 
news  of  this  year  and  leave  yes- 
terday behind.  The  new  SAC 
board  and  its  executive  abso- 
lutely cannot  turn  back  the  clock 
and  change  things  that  happened 
between  1 99 1  and  1993. 

We've  been  fighting  the  beer 
mark-ups  for  six  months!  So, 
what  the  editors'  notes  say  is 
untrue.  We  have  refused  to  pay, 
people!  We  have  not  paid  any 
money  in  alcohol  mark-ups  to 
the  administfaiion.  For  your  in- 
formation, charging  a  mark-up 
is  illegal.  Who  does  your  re- 
search, anyway?  I  said,  "call  me." 

The  Hart  House  crossing  will 
be  safe  soon.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  red  tape  or  bureacracy?  We 
live  in  it.  Varsity.  Simcoe  Hall 
has  paid  for  the  construction. 
We  now  twiddle  our  thumbs  and 
wait  for  the  City  of  Toronto  to 
execute  the  construction  of  the 
raised  median. 

Thanks  for  your  diligence, 
dear  editors.  On  behalf  of  SAC  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
desire  to  report  the  truth,  accu- 
rately. 

P.S.  I  hope  you  had  fun  at 
SAC'S  first  ball  in  two  decades. 

Marco  Santaguida 

University  Affairs  Commissioner 

SAC 

(The  Varsity  only  uses  editor's 
notes  when  to  do  otherwise  would 
allow  a  substantial  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  facts  to  get  into 
print. 

Asfar  as  markups  go,  thecoun- 
cil  agreed  on  Apr.  30  to  pay  the 
entire  $12,000  in  outstanding 
markups  from  last  year  as  soon 
as  the  current  dispute  over  the 
Hangar's  license  is  settled  with 
the  administration.  However, 
Santaguida  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  money  has  yet  to  be 
actually  paid  out. 

Nick  Sapp  originally  claimed 


SAC  "gave  control"  of  non-tui- 
tion fees  to  the  students.  As  we 
pointed  out,  and  he  now  seems  to 
admit,  that  was  the  province's 
doing. -ed.) 

Opus  Dei 
legitimate 
organization 

Allow  me  to  defend  the  Catholic 
organization  to  which  I  belong 
against  the  invective  of  Rob 
Attaran  of  the  Ontario  College 
and  University  Cult  Awareness 
Network.  Invective  is  hardly  the 
tone  one  would  expect  from  a 
person  of  an  apparently  official 
body.  I  write  merely  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

I  really  have  to  wonder,  from 
the  way  Attaran  has  maligned  it, 
what  he  knows  about  Opus  Dei 
firsthand.  It's  not  hard  to  leam 
about  it.  Has  he  ever  set  foot  in 
a  centre  of  Opus  Dei  (he  would 
be  welcome)  or  so  much  as  met 
a  person  involved  in  its  activi- 
ties? I  would  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion of  the  editors  of  the  Varsity. 

Opus  Dei  is  certainly  not  a 
cull.  The  Catholic  Church  is  not 
exactly  big  on  culls,  and  yet 
Opus  Dei  has  from  its  begin- 
nings decades  ago  received  the 
favour  and  approval  of  thousands 
of  bishops  (not  an  exaggeration), 
who  foster  institutions  of  this 
kind  which  help  Catholics  and 
many  others  to  follow  Christ 
seriously  as  perfectly  normal 
people  in  the  worid. 

The  suggestion  of  a  political 
"buy-off  of  the  Church  is  ri- 
diculous, bit  much  worse  it  is 
defamatory.  Think  carefully:  if 
you  do  not  possess  proof  for  a 
Letters  continued  on  page  5 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 
We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Pnority  will  be  given  to  new 
wnters  and  timely  topics. 
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Feminist  goal  not  necessarily  "reader  friendliness" 

NO  NEED  TO  COVER  UP  THE  NASTY  TRUTH 


BY  KRISTINE 
MAITLAND 

There  are  some  days  when  I  think 
I  took  up  the  wrong  profession; 
my  business  card  should  not  say 
Kristine  Maitland,  Branch  As- 
sistant. It  should  say  Kristine 
Maitland,  translator. 

Let  me  illustrate:  I  had  a  "re- 
porter" from  the  Newspaper  (yes, 
I'm  using  the  term  loosely)  come 
to  visit  me  at  the  Women's  Cen- 
tre last  month.  In  his  hand  was  a 
summary  of  some  off-shoot  of 
the  oh-so-dreaded  White  Paper, 
a  committee-by-committee-by- 
the-committee-that-will-get-ig- 
nored-by-the-U  of  T-administra- 
tion-anyway-committee,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  comment  on  it. 
The  summary  went  on  and  on 
about  the  University  of  Toronto 
needing  to  encourage  more  "eth- 
nic and  visible  minorities"  to 
attend  this  institution. 


"In  other  words,"  I  said,  throw- 
ing the  paper  back  at  him.  "What 
it  is  saying  is  that  U  of  T  needs 
more  black  people..." 

Another  example  is  when  I 
was  sit- 
ting on 
the  stairs 
of  the 
Second 
Cup  (the 
one 
whose 
slogan 
should 
read  "we  have  'em,  let's  bash 
'em),  reading  an  article  about 
the  issue  of  "homosexuals  adopt- 
ing children."  A  lesbian  friend 
of  mine  "  who  felt  she  should  be 
able  to  adopt  children  if  she 
wanted  to  was  getting  really 
worked  up  about  it,  muttering 
about  this  "homophobic  soci- 
ety." 

"Girl,"  I  replied,  "The  point's 
moot  anyways.  They  ain't  wor- 


ried about  homosexuals,  they're 
talking  about  gay  men," 

Do  you  see  what  I'm  getting 
at?  Let  me  make  it  plain.  We're 
living  in  an  age  when  people  are 
totally 
uptight 
about 
saying 
the  wrong 
thing  and 
trying  to 
use  inclu- 
sive lan- 
guage. 
But  it  has  gotten  so  that  lan- 
guage isn't  inclusive  at  all.  lt"s  a 
smokescreen.  When  U  of  T's 
administration  talks  about  "eth- 
nic and  visible  minorities"  they 
are  not  talking  about  working- 
class  Canadian  students  of 
Ukrainian  descent. 

That  the  number  of  black  stu- 
dents at  this  university  is  so  small 
is  self-evident,  but  the  truth  is  all 
U  of  T  wants  to  do  is  to  keep 


good  press,  as  well  as  keeping 
Dudley  Laws  and  his  gang  off 
their  backs.  I  guess  they  figure 
that  with  more  blacks  they'll 
look  more  "global"  and  "inter- 
nationally significant."  Besides 
you  really  can't  get  more  visible 
and  ethnic  than  blacks  and  West 
Indians. 

Now  the  foolishness  of  this 
pseudo-inclusiveness  goes  on 
with  the  adoption  issue.  "Homo- 
sexuals" this  and 
"heterosexuals"  that.  This  is  ri- 
diculous; what  these  closed- 
minded  people  actually  fear  (and 
there's  no  nice  way  to  say  it,  so 
I  won't  be  nice)  is  gay  men  bug- 
gering little  boys.  That's  what 
gay  men  do,  don't  you  know 
(ignore  me  as  I  wipe  up  the  sar- 
casm that's  dripping  off  the 
floor).  They  don't  care  about 
lesbians  at  all. 

Or  at  the  very  least,  lesbians 
aren't  what  they're  thinking  of 
when  they  think  of  homosexuals 


more  BACKTALK 


adopting  children.  And  to  be 
candid,  single  women  living  to- 
gether to  raise  children  is  re- 
garded as  practical  and  not  unu- 
sual given  today's  economy. 
They  may  be  held  to  be  suspect 
(I  think  they're  lesbians,  whis- 
per, whisper),  but  they're  less 
likely  to  be  questioned  about  it 
beyond  the  usual  "children  need 
a  male  influ- 
ence." Be- 
sides, aren't 
women  sup- 
posed to  be 
at  home  with 
the  kids  any- 
way? (drip, 
drip  — 
sorry). 

What  I'm 
talking 
about  here  is  political  subter- 
fuge, where  hateful  modes  of 
thought  and  things  that  don't 
sound  so  nice  can  be  easily  cov- 
ered up. 

And  just  as  a  point  of  clarifi- 
cation, militant  feminists  didn't 
come  up  with  this  "PC"  notion 
either.  The  idea  of  political  cor- 


rectness is  to  make  everything 
nice-nice  and  mainstream.  I've 
never  met  a  mainstream  militant 
feminist  in  my  life  and  doubt 
that  I  ever  will. 

I  thoroughly  object  to  this  and 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  So  when  I  make  a  state- 
ment like  "Women  don't  have 
time  to  man-bash"  I'm  not  say- 
ing "D 


What  I'm  talking  about  shouldn't, 2) 
here  is  political  subter- 
fuge, where  hateful 
modes  of  thought  and 
things  that  don't  sound 
so  nice  can  be  easily  cov- 
ered up. 


ought  not  to, 
3)  couldn't 
or  4)  won't." 
I'm  saying 
exactly  what 
I  mean,  even 
if  I  have  to 
spell  out  my 
sarcastic  re- 
marks.  And 
I  will  not  have  anyone  sugar- 
coat  anything  I'm  saying  into 
goodie-goodie  nonsense. 

And  that's  as  "reader  friendly" 
as  I'm  going  to  get. 

Kristine  Maitland  is  a  transla- 
tor extraordinaire  and  a  regular 
Gender  Issues  columnist. 


Continued  from  page  4 

serious  accusation,  then  do  not 
make  it.  As  for  taking  parts  of 
the  Way  out  of  context,  this  can- 
not erase  the  benefits  for  so  many 
people  of  a  spiritual  classic  which 
continues  selling  millions  of 
copies  all  over  the  world. 

Andrew  Kurt 
SGS 

Krishnas 
issue  final 
word 

We  have  been  distributing  our 
literature  in  Toronto  streets  for 
over  25  years.  This  is  one  of  the 
freedoms  of  religion  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  the  right  to  ap- 
proach and  the  person  ap- 
proached has  the  right  to  refuse 
or  accept.  That  is  that  law.  So 
why  the  sudden  attention  in  the 
Varsity?  ("Conscious  of 
Krishnas?"  Sept.  12) 

From  our  point  of  view,  we 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  one 
Hare  Krishna  devotee  distribut- 
ing copies  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita 
and  vegetarian  cook  books  one 
afternoon  on  St.  George  Street 
was  worthy  of  front  page  "news" 
in  the  Varsity. 

The  opening  remarks  of  the 
Varsity  article  state:  "The  Inter- 
national Society  for  Krishna 
Consciousness  has  set  up  shop 
on  St.  George  Street,  outside  of 
Sidney  Smith  Hall."  One  devo- 
tee walking  down  St.  George 
Street  distributing  books  does 
not  constitute  setting  up  a  shop. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  U  of  T  of 
both  Toronto  and  Scarborough 
campuses  signed  a  petition  stat- 
ing: 

'The  Hare  Krishna  movement 
is  an  integral  part  of  Hinduism, 
its  practices  dating  back  farther 
than  5,(XX)  years.  We  therefore 
want  your  recognition  of  this 
fact,  as  well  as  an  apology, 
printed  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
page  of  the  Varsity." 

We,  the  temple,  did  not  sug- 
gest to  the  students  to  form  a 
petition.  This  was  solely  their 
reaction.  I  was  asked  by  the  stu- 
dents to  present  their  petition. 


Mr.  Rolston,  we  felt,  acted 
very  well,  saying  he  would  treat 
the  petition  with  all  seriousness 
and  that  the  Varsity  would  print 
all  letters  to  the  editor.  He  also 
said  he  would  print  any  rebuttal 
the  Hare  Krishna  movement 
wished  to  make  as  well  as  that  of 
David  Neelands,  whose  remark 
[that  Hare  Krishna  could  be  "too 
good  to  be  true  "-ed.  \  he  felt  was 
the  cause  of  the  concern  of  the 
petitioners. 

I  had  delivered  a  copy  of  the 
petition  to  Neelands'  office  on 
Oct.  19.  In  essence,  Neelands 
said  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
juxtaposition  of  his  remarks 
made  in  the  article. 

He  also  said  students  and  peo- 
ple who  read  newspapers  should 
not  be  so  ready  to  accept  what 
they  read  as  being  what  really 
happens. 

His  reaction  amazed  me.  More 
or  less  he  reacted  in  an  annoyed 
way,  saying,  "What  is  all  this 
fuss  about?"  I  replied,  "That  is 
our  question  to  you.  We  have 
been  sitting  at  our  temple  at  243 
Avenue  Rd.  since  1978,  peace- 
fully attending  to  the  needs  of 
the  temple  congregation.  Wed- 
dings, births,  festivals,  etc.  We 
did  not  put  ourselves  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Varsity  and  call  our- 
selves too  good  to  be  true." 

In  the  Varsity,  Neelands  stated 
that,  "the  Hare  Krishnas  had  been 
a  force  on  campus  25  years  ago 
but  they  haven't  been  visible  on 
here  since  then."  I  found  this  a 
very  dismissive  statement. 
Many,  many  of  our  congrega- 
tional members  have  gone  to  U 
of  T  and  graduated  in  those  years. 

We  don't  know  where 
Neelands,  who  is  assistant  vice- 
president  for  student  affairs,  or 
the  Varsity,  have  been  all  these 
years.  The  Hare  Krishna  devo- 
tees have  also  graduated,  be- 
come adults,  married  and  had 
children  who  are  also  students  at 
U  of  T.  We're  people,  too. 

I  explained  to  Neelands  that 
many  of  the  students  at  U  of  T 
are  members,  with  their  fami- 
lies, of  our  congregation  and  have 
been  since  childhood.  It  was  a 
natural  reaction.  What  was  un- 
acceptable to  the  petitioners  was 
that  Neelands  was  dismissing  an 
entire  culture  in  his  remarks  and 
making  light  of  their  beliefs. 


After  I  delivered  the  students' 
petition,  Neelands  called  me.  He 
did  not  see  that  he  should  in- 
volve himself  further  nor  was 
there  any  reason  for  an  apology 
in  his  opinion. He  inquired  of  me 
if  I  would  like  some  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  Religious  Groups  on 
Campus  and  offered  to  send  a 
dozen  copies  along  with  a  note 
(not  yet  received  at  the  time  of 
this  writing.)  He  felt  this  pam- 
phlet states  his  and  the  universi- 
ty's position  clearly. 

I  didn't  think  the  persons  hav- 
ing signed  the  petition  would  be 
satisfied  with  this.  His  reply  was, 
well,  so  be  it.  I  said,  "if  they  feel 
that  they  would  like  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  you  further,  will 
you  be  available?"  He  couldn't 
see  anything  else  to  be  discussed, 
really.  The  pamphlet  said  it  all. 

The  students  are  tired  of  the 
bashing  of  the  Hare  Krsna  move- 
ment and  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  media  is  one 
thing,  but  their  university  is 
something  else.  Their  parents, 
who  are  in  many  cases  alumni, 
gave  them  their  blessings  and  so 
the  petition  was  taken  up. 

We  are  not  satisfied  that  we 
have  at  all  been  understood  in 
this  matter,  nor  have  our  con- 
cerns been  addressed  at  all.  The 
sleight  of  hand  tactics  didn' t  land 
a  blow  directly,  but  the  implica- 
tions cannot  be  denied. 

What  is  the  issue,  here?  The 
issue  is  whether  the  Hare  Krishna 
movement  is  a  cult,  as  is  being 
implied,  or  a  bona  fide  religion 
with  written  scriptures  predat- 
ing Christianity  by  3,000  years. 

Don't  lump  us  in  with  dissi- 
dent Western  Christian  cults. 
Ours  is  an  Eastern  philosophy 
and  culture.  We  are  not  a  cult, 
we  are  a  culture.  Maybe  the 
Western  world  has  not  seen  such 
a  culture,  but  its  presence  on 
Earth  is  recorded  in  the  great 
classics  of  India.  It  is  a  non- 
sectarian  Vedic  view  that  is 
taught  by  the  great  rishis  and 
sages  of  these  timeless  pages 
that  all  humanity,  no  matter  what 
their  religion,  would  benefit  from 
reading.  In  Vedic  culture,  for 
example,  the  animals  and  trees 
were  also  considered  citizens  of 
a  country  and  had  rights.  Isn't 
this  what  our  environmentally 
conscious  youth  is  saying  also? 


The  movement  is  propagating 
the  most  ancient  written  wis- 
dom recorded  in  human  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  the  oldest  belief  sys- 
tem in  the  world  and  one  of  the 
most  peaceful.  This  is  what  the 
petitioners  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  university  ad- 
ministration and  the  Varsity,  as 
well  as  the  student  body.  The 
scriptures  of  over  700  million 
people,  translated  into  English 
by  our  founder  Srila  Prabhupada 
for  the  Western  world.  And  trans- 
lated into  over  60  other  languages 
worldwide.  Our  movement  has 
distributed  over  400  million  cop- 
ies in  the  last  30  years. 

So,  if  Neelands  dismisses  us 
as  "having  been"  a  force  25  years 
ago,  but  today  not  visible,  many 
people  would  not  agree  with  him. 

Padyavali  Dasi 
Canadian  communication 
co-ordinator 

International  Society  for  Krishna 
Consciousness 


WE  WANT  YOUR  BODY 

AND  WE'LL  PLAY  YOUR 
FAVOURITE  MUSIC  TO  GET  IT! 

Call  the  Bedford  Ballroom  request  line  and  tell  us  the 
tune  that  turns  you  on,  or  the  band  that  blows  you  away. 

just  one  request  per  call,  please. 
Thanks  for  your  help 

RELCyjEST  LINE 


Bedford 
Ballroom 


Coming  soon  to  Bloor  8<  Bedford 
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On  the  Subway  line 
124  Danforth  Ave. 
(corner  of  Danfi^rth 
and  Broadview) 
463-0085 
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Council  asks  for  an  apology  and  their  money  back 

Chinese-Canadians  urge  government  to  redress  head  tax 


don't  know  wh,  ,e  the  govemmenl  lo  wail  and  do 

remaining  imnugranis  died  in  nothing  until  we  don't  have  a 

the  last  10  years.  We  don't  want  case  anymore  because  everyone 

there  to  be  none.  We  don't  want  has  died." 


Alberta  government  wants  to  end  tenure  system 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

Members  of  the  Chinese  Cana- 
dian community,  angered  by  the 
national  government's  failure  to 
address  the  issue  of  the  Chinese 
Head  Tax  and  the  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Act,  are  seeking  $23 
million  in  compensation. 

According  lo  Victor  Wong, 
chair  of  the  Chinese  Canadian 
National  Councils'  National 
Redress  Committee,  the  Liberal 
govemmenl,  now  a  year  into  its 
term,  has  done  little  to  keep  a 
campaign  promise  of  resolving 
the  issue  fairly  and  equitably. 

"We've  been  trying  to  encour- 
age and  remind  the  new  govern- 
ment to  redress  this  issue,"  Wong 
said. 

The  head  tax,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  price  of  $50  per  person  in 
1885  and  grew  to  $500  by  1904, 
was  to  be  paid  by  all  Chinese 
immigrants  entering  Canada 
from  1885  until  192.3,  when  Par- 
liament enacted  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act,  disallowing  Chi- 
nese inrunigration  altogether.  It 
was  not  until  1947  that  Canada, 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  enter  the 
United  Nations,  repealed  the  act. 

The  CCNC's  redress  commit- 
tee was  set  up  in  1984  when 
Vancouver  MP  Margaret 
Mitchell  raised  concerns  in  Par- 
liament after  being  approached 
by  one  Chinese  immigrant  seek- 
ing compensation  for  the  head 
tax. 


Of  the  estimated  50,000  im- 
migrants charged  the  tax,  less 
than  2,000  are  alive  to  be  com- 
pensated. According  to  Wong, 
the  remainder  of  the  $23  million 
would  be  dispersed  among  the 
Chinese  community  to  initiate 
community  services. 

"A  lot  of  support  comes  from 
relatives  and  spouses  in  the  Chi- 
nese community  and  other  com- 
munities such  as  the  Italians,  the 
Japanese  and  Ukrainians,"  said 
John  Tang,  executive  director  of 
the  CCNC. 

In  1993,  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter Brian  Mulroney  proposed  to 
settle  the  issue  by  placing  a 
plaque  in  the  National  Archives 
exhibit  of  historical  injustices 
and  present  all  remaining  immi- 


REGINA  (CUP)  —  Faculty 
members  at  Alberta's  universi- 
ties are  concerned  about  the  pro- 
vincial government's  plans  to 
dismantle  the  province's  tenure 
system. 

Tenure  is  the  permanent  ap- 
pointment of  professors  at  uni- 
versity's after  they  have  taught 
at  an  institution  for  a  number  of 
years.  Once  a  professor  has  ten- 
ure, it  is  almost  impossible  to 
remove  them. 

Alberta  Minister  of  Advanced 
Education  Jack  Ady  has  given 
the  province's  post-secondary 
institutions  until  March  1  to  re- 


grants  with  gold  medals.  The 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
CCNC. 

"We  want  the  government  to 
realize  they  were  wrong  and  that 
this  racism  should  not  happen 
again,"  said  Tang.  "We've  been 
actively  lobbying  for  the  past 
year  and  we  campaigned  during 
the  election.  [Prime  Minister] 
Jean  Chretien  said  he  would  look 
into  it." 

"It's  something  that  I  hoped 
could  have  been  resolved  by 
now,"  said  Wong.  "We've  not 
been  very  public  in  our  doings. 
Obviously,  we  will  have  to  be 
more  so. 

"The  Prime  Minister  is  leav- 
ing for  China  this  month  to  raise 
issues  on  human  rights.  What 


negotiate  their  collective  agree- 
ments with  faculty  associations 
lo  allow  the  universities  lo  lay 
off  tenured  staff. 

However,  Ann  McDougall  of 
the  University  of  Alberta's  fac- 
ulty association  doesn't  think 
the  universities  will  be  able  to 
change  their  collective  agree- 
ments. 

"The  discussion  is  going  to 
focus  around  the  ease  with  which 
the  tenure  contracts  can  be  bro- 
ken," McDougall  said. 

"We're  concerned  that  a  time- 
table of  four  months,  with  a  fairly 
clear  outline  of  what  they  Igov- 


moral  integrity  does  he  have 
when  he  hasn't  addressed  the 
issues  with  his  own  govemmenl? 
There  has  been  a  bit  of  a  be- 
trayal." 

According  lo  Ottawa,  the  gov- 
emmenl has  spent  little  lime 
examining  the  issue. 

'The  govemmenl  hasn't  had  a 
chance  to  fiilly  explore  it's  op- 
tions," said  Arthur  Wilczynski, 
media  assistant  to 
multiculturalism  minister  Sheila 
Finesione. 

'The  basis  by  which  the  gov- 
emmenl will  look  over  the  issue 
is  fairness  and  equity  and  Fiscal 
restraint,"  he  said.  "We  have  an 
enormous  deficit  each  year." 

"We  have  hope  we  will  re- 
solve the  issue,"  said  Tang,  "I 


emmeni  officials]  expect  to  get 
at  the  end  of  negotiations,  isn't 
going  lo  permit  good-faith  col- 
lective bargaining." 

McDougall  is  especially  up- 
set with  the  govemment's  im- 
plied threats  of  what  will  happen 
if  the  new  tenure  system  isn't  in 
place  by  the  March  1  deadline. 

The  govemment's  policy  pa- 
per implied  that  if  the  institu- 
tions cannot  come  up  with  rene- 
gotiated contracts,  the  govern- 
ment will  pass  legislation  to 
change  the  tenure  system,  and 
may  even  tell  imiversities  what 
programs  lo  drop. 


"We  resent  their  threats,  and 
we  see  them  as  a  threat  lo  the 
autonomy  of  the  university," 
McDougall  said. 

But  Helen  Holmes,  president 
of  the  University  of  Calgary  Fac- 
ulty Association,  doesn't  think 
professors  should  be  worried. 

'The  govemmenl  only  wants 
to  change  the  tenure  system  in 
the  case  of  financial  exigencies 
and  program  closures,"  said 
Holmes.  Several  universities  — 
including  Dalhousie,  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Bmnswick  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier  —  already  have 
such  regulations,  she  said. 


Holmes  agreed  many  profes- 
sors are  nervous  about  the  gov- 
emment's plans.  "I  don't  wani 
to  sound  overly  confident.  Our 
government  has  not  proven 
overly  friendly  to  universities," 
she  said. 

Alberta's  universities  have 
been  hard  hit  by  provincial  fi- 
nancial restraint  programs  insti- 
tuted by  Premier  Ralph  Klein. 

"We  aren't  necessarily  lob- 
bying for  lifetime  job  security, 
but  we  also  believe  professors 
have  to  have  the  right  to  research 
and  study  in  the  interests  of  the 
institution." 


They  put  \Nha\  down  there? 

U  of  T  finds  101  uses  for  a  nuclear  reactor 


BY  Andrew  Lustig 

It  may  not  be  much  good  for 
fulfilling  U  of  T's  energy  needs, 
but  researchers  continue  to  put 
the  university's  Slowpoke  nu- 
clear reactor  to  regular  use. 

Over  9,000  times  each  year, 
researchers  send  everything  from 
rock  samples  to  a  lock  of  Napo- 
leon's hair  into  the  core  of  the 
reactor. 

Ronald  Hancock,  a  professor 
with  the  department  of  chemical 
engineering  and  applied  chem- 
istry, uses  the  reactor  with  other 
researchers  to  determine  the  el- 
emental composition  of  various 
substances. 

The  reactor's  use  by  U  of  T 
students  and  faculty,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  outside  researchers 
and  private  companies,  means 
the  research  performed  has  been 
varied  over  the  years. 

In  1992-1993,  samples  in- 
cluded everything  from  six- 


teenth-century Iroquoian  glass 
beads  to  bone  samples  used  to 
measiu^  fluoride  levels. 

Other  testing  has  included 
compositional  analysis  of  sam- 
ples of  "edible"  soil  used  by 
some  cultures  for  food  or  me- 
dicinal purposes  to  samples  of 
spinach  and  cabbage  as  part  of 
calibration  testing  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Most  recently,  U  of  T  geolo- 
gists have  used  the  reactor  to 
better  understand  some  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  forma- 
tion of  rocks. 

However,  one  of  the  most 
imique  uses  of  the  reactor  oc- 
curred in  1982  when  a  man 
showed  up  with  a  lock  of  hair 
believed  to  belong  to  Napoleon 
I. 

"He  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
really  Napoleon's,"  said 
Hancock. 

While  the  reactor  couldn't 
determine  that,  Hancock  said  the 


reactor  was  used  to  test  for  ab- 
normally high  levels  of  arsenic 
in  the  hair  sample,  which  should 
have  been  present  if  Napoleon 
died  of  arsenic  poisoning,  as 
some  assert. 

He  said  the  analysis  revealed 
no  excess  arsenic  in  the  hair  at 
all,  suggesting  the  hair's  owner 
did  not  die  of  poisoning. 

The  reactor  itself  is  housed  in 
a  cylindrical  pool  of  deionized 
water  that  extends  several  sto- 
ries underground,  consisting  of 
a  cylindrical  fuel  case  loaded 
with  hundreds  of  "pencils"  of 
neutron-emitting  enriched  ura- 
nium. 

When  a  sample  is  to  be 
analyzed,  it  is  placed  in  a  plastic 
capsule  and  fed  into  the  reactor 
core  by  a  pneumatic  tube  sys- 
tem. 

Neutrons  collide  with  the  sam- 
ple, irradiating  it,  which  causes 
it  to  emit  gamma  rays.  The  sam- 
ple is  then  retrieved  from  the 
core  and  the  pattems  of  gamma 
rays  emitted  act  as  "fingerprints" 
which  identify  the  elements  con- 
tained in  the  sample. 

U  of  T's  reactor  has  been  us- 
ing the  same  supply  of  uranium 
since 
1  976. 
Since  it 
is  al- 
w  a  y  s 

emitting  neutron  particles,  how- 
ever, the  fuel  slowly  bums  itself 
out. 

According  to  Hancock,  the 
uranium  in  U  of  T's  Slowpoke 
reactor  will  probably  only  have 
a  useful  life  of  another  two  to 
five  years,  when  another  supply 
of  fuel  will  have  to  be  found. 

When  the  last  reactor  core  was 
added,  Hancock  said,  there  was 
strenuous  opposition  to  divert- 
ing enriched,  weapons  grade  ura- 
nium away  from  military  appli- 
cations and  towards  academic 


research. 

However,  when  the  core  is 
replaced  in  the  near  future,  a 
newly  developed  type  of  ura- 
nium which  IS  not  suitable  for 


military  purposes  will  be  used, 
lessening  competition  for  the 
fuel. 

Hancock  said  fears  about  the 
reactor's  safety  are  exaggerated. 


The  energy  generated  by  the  fis- 
sion taking  place  is  scarcely 
enough  to  run  a  kitchen  full  of 
appliances,  he  said. 

with  files  from  Jim  Bridges 


Birth  order  a  factor  in 
male  homosexuality 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

The  probability  of  being  homosexual  may  be 
greater  for  white  males  bom  second  or  later  in  the 
birth  order  than  first-bom  white  males,  a  recent 
study  by  the  Clarke  Institute  suggests. 

The  finding  is  the  result  of  a  study  conducted  by 
two  U  of  T  psychiatry  professors  at  the  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry,  Ray  Blanchard  from  the 
Gender  Identity  Clinic  and  Kenneth  Zucker  from 
the  Child  and  Adolescent  Gender  Identity  Clinic. 

An  earlier  study  of  homosexuality,  the  second- 
largest  ever  undertaken,  also  found  birth  order  to 
be  among  the  key  determinants. 

Blanchard  and  Zucker  reanalyzed  the  original 
data,  but  used  stronger  statistical  procedures  to 
find  the  most  significant  and  consistent  difference 
between  homosexual  and  heterosexual  white  males 
is  birth  order. 

The  original  sample 
of  1,456  black  and 
white  men  and  women 
in  the  previous  study 
was  reduced  to  a  sample  of  575  white  homosexual 
males  and  284  white  heterosexual  males. 

Blanchard  said  the  finding  is  consistent  with 
those  of  other  studies,  and  that  the  possibility  of 
the  results  being  merely  coincidental  is  highly 
unlikely. 

"My  work  itself  was  a  replication  of  some 
earlier  British  findings  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
which  had  also  found  a  later  birth  order  for  homo- 
sexual men,"  he  said.  "I  think  at  this  point,  it's  very 
unlikely  that  all  of  those  studies,  just  by  accident, 
came  out  the  same  way." 

However,  Blanchard  said  there  is  insufficient 
data  to  detect  u-ends  to  determine  the  point  in  birth 
order  where  white  males  would  have  an  increased 


probability  of  being  homosexual. 

The  investigation  of  birth  order  and  male  sexual 
orientation  by  Blanchard  and  Zucker  is  the  first  to 
have  used  a  nonclinical  sample  —  a  factor 
Blanchard  said  is  important. 

"(In)  the  earlier  studies,  the  men  were  not  only 
homosexual,  but  also  patients,"  he  said. 

"So  it  might  be  that  maybe  only  gay  men  who 
are  also  psychiatric  patients  have  later  birth  or- 
ders, in  other  words,  that  the  late  birth  order  in 
those  studies  might  have  had  to  do  with  the  psychi- 
atric status  rather  than  with  the  sexual  orienta- 
tion." 

According  to  Blanchard,  the  study  also  shows 
that  genetic  theories  alone  cannot  fully  account  for 
sexual  orientation. 

"If  you  have  a  man  and  a  woman  who  both  have 
blue-eyed  and  brown-eyed  genes,  you  expect  on 
average  that  25  per  cent  of  their  children  will  have 
blue  eyes,"  he  said. 

"But  the  blue-eyed  kids  are  not  going  to  come  in 
any  particular  order.  You're  just  rolling  the  dice 
on  these  genes." 

While  genes  may  play  an  important  role  in 
determining  sexual  orientation,  they  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  birth  order  difference  between  homo- 
sexual and  heterosexual  men  found  in  the  study, 
Blanchard  said. 

"[It]  might  be  something  else  that's  also  bio- 
logical but  not  genetic,  or  it  could  be  something 
psychosocial.  But  it  just  shows  that  something  else 
has  to  be  happening  in  addition  to  genes,"  he  said. 

Blanchard  suggests  biological  changes  in  the 
intrauterine  environment  may  be  a  possible  factor. 

"For  example,  an  immune  reaction  that  occurs 
and  then  gets  stronger  with  successive  pregnan- 
cies might  be  relevant  here."  he  said. 

Blanchard  is  currently  conducting  further  re- 
search on  birth  order  and  sexual  orientation. 
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Blazing  the  independent  trail 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 


Filmmakers  Roger  Avary  and  Warren  Sonbert  defy  the  gods 


There  are  those  filmmakers  who  love 
film  for  what  it  can  bring  them:  power; 
prestige;  money.  There  are  filmmak- 
ers who  love  themselves,  or  their 
neuroses,  and  express  that  self-adora- 
tion through  film.  (Woody  Allen  and 
Atom  Egoyan,  at  their  self-absorbed 
worst,  belong  to  this  group.)  And  then 
there  are  those  filmmakers  who  hon- 
estly love  the  medium,  its  history,  the 
process  and  the  result. 

Roger  Avary  and  Warren  Sonbert 
belong  to  this  exclusive  and  exceed- 
ingly rare  group. 

Avary's  independently  produced 
feature  debut.  Killing  Zoe,  opens  this 
Friday  at  the  Bloor.  And  veteran  ex- 
perimental filmmaker  Sonbert  will  be 
in  town  this  week,  courtesy  of 
Cinematheque  and  Frames  Per  Sec- 
ond, for  screenings  of  his  own  work 
and  to  present  one  of  his  favourite 
filmmakers. 

Both  filmmakers  are  as  anxious  to 
talk  about  other  filmmakers  and  film 
history  as  they  are  their  own  work. 

Right  off  the  bat,  27-year  old  Avary 
attempts  to  place  his  work  in  histori- 
cal context  by  talking  about  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  movies 
schlockmeister  Roger  Corman  did  in 
the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies. 

"When  I  was  working  to  get  a 
movie  made,  I  always  thought  about 
the  Roger  Corman  school  of 
filmmaking  and  how  there  is  nothing 
like  that  now,"  says  Avary. 

"When  Corman  was  doing  ex- 
ploitation films  he  had  the  infinite 
wisdom  to  take  a  chance  on  a  young 
guy  who  hadn't  done  anything,  like 
a  film  student  or  some  aggressive  guy 
who  was  coming  after  him — some- 
body who  loved  movies — instead  of 
just  hiring  some  talentless  hack  who 
was  just  going  to  shoot  the  movie 
straight. 

"The  closest  thing  to  Corman  now 
is  Charlie  Band  at  Empire,  but  he 
wasn't  hiring  young  guys,  he  was 
hiring  talentless  hacks.  So  I  always  felt 
I  had  kind  of  missed  my  time. 

"What  Corman  would  do  is  say, 
'OK,  we've  got  a  prison  set  and 
we'vegotHawaiiantropicgirls.  You 
have  to  have  those,  bare  breasts,  a 
shoot-out,' and  dementia  in  the  title. 
Other  than  that,  make  whatever  you 
want.'  And  those  young  guys;  like 
Scorsese  or  Demme  or  whoever, 
would  go  out  and  make  the  best 
women-in-prison  film  ever  because 
they  didn'tthink  they'd  be  making 
another  one. 


"They  had  one  foot  planted  in 
exploitation  and  one  foot  planted  in 
art  house  filmmaking,  and  it  was  sort 
of  like  grabbing  both  audiences." 

Like  Corman's  films.  Killing  Zoe 
is  a  volatile  mix:  part  lowlife  heist 
flick,  part  cliche,  part  arty  essay  on  the 
vagaries  of  existence.  Zed  (Eric  Stoltz), 
a  safecracker,  comes  to  Paris  to  pull  a 
heist  with  his  childhood  pal,  Eric  (La 
Femme  Nikita's  Jean-Hugues 
Anglade).  Along  the  way.  Zed  hooks 
up  with  Zoe  Oulie  Delpy),  a  feckless 
prostitute,  until  Eric  shows  up  and 
tosses  her  out  —  brutally.  What  Zed 
doesn't  know  is  that  his  pal's  gang 
consists  of  permanently  stoned  junk- 
ies: people  who  have  enough  trouble 
speaking  coherently,  let  alone  plan- 
ning something  as  complicated  as  a 
robbery.  Eric  himself  is  utterly  psy- 
chotic. 

Like  Demme  et  al,  Avary  aims  at 
more  than  just  producing  a  piece  of 
entertai  nment.  Th  is  seriousness  shows 
up  when  he's  asked  about Reservo/r 
Dogs,  Laws  of  Gravity  and  One  False 
Move,  three  testosterone  injected 
genre  films  Zoe  bears  more  than  a 
passing  resemblance  to. 

"These  films  were  made  by  young 
people  who  just  survived  the  Reagan- 
Bush  years,  and  all  those  promises  of 
the  future  here  now  and  that  you  can 
live  on  credit  forever.  [They  are  about] 
who  pays  for  the  party  basically,  and 
who  has  the  hangover." 

Of  course,  Avary  is  connected  to 
Tarantino  in  a  more  direct  way.  He 
and  Tarantino  were  writing  partners 
(they  wrote  Pulp  Fiction  and  True 
Romance  together),  and  wunderkind 
Tarantino  co-produced  Killing  Zoe. 
In  fact,  the  film  grew  out  of  Reservoir 
Dogs,  more  or  less. 

"One  day  [Dogs  producer]  Law- 
rence Bender  calls  me  and  says 
'Roger,  listen  you've  got  to  come 
and  check  something  out,'"  recalls 
Avary.  "He  shows  me  this  bank  and 
says  we've  been  scouting  locations 
for  Reservoir  Dogs  and  we  found  this 
place  and  we  have  no  use  for  a  bank, 
but  it's  completely  empty,  it's  to- 
tally awesome,  and  we  can  get  it  for 
almost  free.  If  you  have  a  movie  that 
takes  place  in  a  bank,  we  can  get 
together  $1 00,000,  maybe  $1 50,000, 
and  we  can  make  a  movie  there.'" 

Avary  did  what  any  red-blooded 
Corman  fan  would  do.  He  lied. 

"I  said,  'Lawrence,  This  is  your 
lucky  day.  I  have  a  script  that  takes 
place  in  a  bank.'  I  went  home  and 
wrote  Killing  Zoe  i  n  about  two  weeks. " 

For  some,  this  sort  of  stricture  would 
be  anathemic  to  creativity.  For  Avary, 


Eric  Stoltz  is  mesmerized  by  babe  Julie  Delphy. 


they're  essential. 

"Directing  a  movie  is  turning  dis- 
advantage into  advantage,"  he  ex- 
plains. "When  you  have  lots  of 
money  you  insulate  yourself  from 
these  problems,  those  disadvantages, 
and  you  end  up  dealing  with  political 
problems,  instead. 

"I  don't  know  about  you,  but 
there's  nothing  that  bores  me  more 
than  politics.  I  don't  want  to  go 
through  it,  I  don't  care  about  it,  it's 
boring,  it  goes  on  forever  and  nothing 
ever  happens.  When  you're  making 
a  huge  movie,  I  imagine  that's  what 
it  would  be  like." 

The  amount  of  money  that  goes 
into  Hollywood  films  also  creates  an 
overly  cautious  environment,  hostile 
to  creativity,  Avary  finds. 

"In  a  studio  environment,  they 
usually  make  things  by  committee. 
And  they're  focusing  on  the  wrong 
thing.  They're  focusing  on  money. 

"Money  is  good;  film  is  a  busi- 
ness— but  it's  also  an  art  form.  Too 
often  in  Hollywood,  they  don't  have 
anybody  with  a  really  distinct,  singu- 
lar vision.  All  they  have  is  their 
demographics." 

This  money-induced  anxiety  has 
also  created  a  formulaic  approach  to 
filmmaking,  in  Avary's  opinion. 

"There's  this  book  about 
scriptwriting  by  Syd  Field  that  every- 
one, every  agent,  attorney  and  pro- 
ducer in  Hollywood  has  read.  It  tells 
you  how  to  structure  films  in  three 
acts  and  how  on  every  30  pages  you 
should  end  this  act  and  every  seven 
pages  you  should  have  a  semi-major 


event  which  leads  to  a  major  event 
every  1 4  pages. 

"What  that's  done  is  it's  ho- 
mogenized films — made  them  very 
ordinary  and  not  very  fluid.  They  just 
don't  grow  up  to  become  what  they 
are." 

Many  independent  filmmakers 
claim  to  be  opposed  to  Hollywood, 
but  few  actually  choose  to  remain 
outside  it.  Avary  has.  Despite  being 
inundated  by  offers  after  Killing  Zoe, 
he  has  decided  to  make  his  next  film 
at  France's  historic  Victorine  Stu- 
dios, the  last  remaining  studio  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  place  where 
Truffaut  made  Day  For  Night.  A  true 
aficionado,  he  chose  the  location  be- 
cause of  its  historical  and,  for  him, 
nearly  mystical  significance. 

"When  you  open  up  the 
soundstage  doors,  they're  worn 
down  from  the  many  hands  that  have 
grabbed  onto  those  doors — the  hands 
of  Truffaut,  BrigitteBardot — it'sover- 
whelming.  You  can  feel  the  ghosts  of 
the  movies  that  were  made  here." 

If  Avary  is  connected  to  the  current 
indie  movement,  Sonbert  is  linked  to 
an  even  more  iconoclastic  school, 
that  of  experimental  or  non-narrative 
film. 

But  where  many  filmmakers  at- 
tached to  this  form  make  films  that  are 
inaccessibletoall  but  those  steeped  in 
experimental  film  history,  Sonbert's 
work  is  accessible  to  everyone  that 
wants  to  be  challenged.  Invariably 
armed  with  his  1 6mm  Bolex,  Sonbert 
shoots  seemingly  disparate  footage 
and  pastes  it  together  into  a  brisk. 


kinetic  series  of  colliding  images  - 
images  that  come  together  to  form 
compelling  meditations  on  man- 
kind's inherent  aggressiveness.  His 
work  depends  heavily  on  montage 
theory,  but  he  prefers  the  ultra-icono- 
clastic early  Soviet  filmmaker,  Dziga 
Vertov,  to  the  acknowledged  master 
of  montage,  Sergei  Eisenstein. 

At  his  best,  say  in  Short  Fuse  or  the 
ironically  titled  Friendly  Witness, 
Sonbert's  work  is  just  as  invigorat- 
ing as  Vertov's  masterpiece  Man 
With  a  Movie  Camera. 

Proof  of  Sonbert's  love  for  the 
medium  is  in  the  film  he  programmed 
Wednesday  at  the  Cinematheque. 
Whereas  most  filmmakers  would 
choose  something  classic,  dignified, 
Sonbert  picked  B-movie  giant  Sam 
Fuller's  insanely  frenetic NaUcecZ/C/ss. 

"Its  fever-pitch  pyrotechnics  walk 
an  uneasy  line  between  high  camp 
and  brazen  pain,"  writes  Sonbert,  who 
also  works  as  a  film  critic. 

The  last  time  Sonbert  was  in  town 
he  explained  his  view  of  film  history 
to  The  Varsity. 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  work  out 
there  in  the  world.  To  be  limited  to 
Bergman  and  Kurosawa — well,  that's 
a  pretty  low  level  of  what  you  can 
aspire  to,  or  what  can  turn  you  on.  I 
think  if  you're  an  artist  or  a  film- 
maker, it's  important  tc  defy  the 
gods." 

Frames  Per  Seconr  presents 
Sonbert's  Carriage  Trade  at 
Cinecycle  on  Sunday  at  7  p.m.  The 
filmmaker  v^ill  be  in  attendance. 


Bullets  Over  Broadway  a  return  to  Allen's  strengths 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Roaring  Twenties.  Showgirls. 
Mafia.  Broadway  in  its  heyday. 
What  a  magical  era  for  Woody 
Allen  to  pick  for  Bullets  Over 
Broadway. 

Despite  becoming  a  media 
spectacle  afteryearsofafiercely 
guarded  private  life,  and  a  string 
of  less  than  successful  films, 
Allen  has  returned  with  one  of 
his  strongest  films  to  date,  full 
of  romance,  deceit,  compro- 
mises, and  murder. 

Bullets  harps  back  to  an  ear- 
lier time  in  Allen's  career  as 
he  steps  back  in  time.  Think 
Purple  Rose  of  Cairo  or  Radio 
Days. 

John  Cusack  stars  as  David 
Shayne,  a  struggi  i  ng  Broadway 
playwright.  With  two  failures 
under  his  belt,  David  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  direct  his 


latest  play  after  a  reputable  pro- 
ducer (Jack  Warden)  finds  him 
a  backer  Qoe  Viterelli)  for  the 

play- 
Unfortunately,  the  backer's 
a  mafia  don,  whose  girlfriend, 
showgirl  Olive  Neal  Oennifer 
Tilly)  has  aspirations  of  being 
an  actress.  The  don  starts  her 
career  rolling  by  placing  a  con- 
dition on  the  backing:  David 
must  hire  the  showgirl  as  a  psy- 
chiatrist, one  of  the  play's  key 
roles  . 

While  playing  the  cliched 
struggling  Greenwich  Village 
artist,  insisting  no  one  will 
change  a  word  or  direction  of 
his  play,  David  compromises 
himself  in  every  possible  way 
to  ensure  his  play  will  be  put 
on. 

To  compensate  for  her  lack 
of  ability,  David's  producer 
seduces  him  by  surrounding 
Ol  i  ve  wi  th  veterans  of  the  thea- 


tre: Eden  Brent  (Tracy  Ullman), 
the  spunky  dog-carrying  inge- 
nue, Warner  Purcell  (Jim 
Broadbent),  the  veteran  British 
stage  actor  with  a  penchant  for 
eating  his  weight  in  anything 
edible  (including  dog  biscuits) 
and  Helen  Sinclair  (Dianne 
Weist),  the  Broadway  prima 
donna  whose  self-worth  shines 
brighter  than  her  own  popular- 
ity. 

David  is  lacking  the  passion 
to  draw  the  actors  into  their 
roles;  it's  Olive's 
everpresent  bodyguard  Cheech 
(Chazz  Palminteri)  who  shines 
as  the  true  artist,  changing  the 
script  and  putting  the  human- 
ity into  David's  characters. 
Stuck  watching  over  Olive, 
Cheech  is  horrified  at  the  dia- 
logue, slowly  changing  it  until 
it  becomes  his  play,  not 
David's.  David's  willing- 
ness to  please  others  is  juxta- 


posed with  Cheech's  drive  to 
let  his  play  remain  pure,  in- 
cluding taking  care  of  the  dubi- 
ous casting  of  Olive. 

David  quickly  discovers  the 
actors  react  passionately  to 
Cheech's  words,  not  his  own. 
He  is  seduced  by  Helen  only 
when  she  reads  and  acts  out 
Cheech's  play,  not  David's. 

Woody  Allen  is  able  to  draw 
out  the  best  performances  in 
actors.  We  see  Cusack's  char- 
acter slowly  stripped  of  his 
identity  as  a  playwright  into  a 
discovery  of  what  he  truly  is. 
His  performance  is  worthy  of 
the  rumours  of  an  Academy 
Award  nomination.  But 
Allen's  genius  shines  in 
Jennifer  Tilly's  performance. 

Always  one  to  rattle  my 
nerves,  Jennifer  Tilly's  per- 
formance as  Olive  Neal  proves 
that  her  bimbo  act  is  not  all 
natural.  Maybe  its  Allen's  di- 


recting or  his  brilliantly-writ- 
ten script,  but  whatever  it  is, 
Olive  comes  across  as  a  multi- 
dimensional character,  unlike 
the  insipid  tarts  that  fill  Tilly's 
filmography.  . 

Shooting  as  he  always  does , 
in  New  York  City,  Allen  resists 
the  artificial  feel  of  period  pieces 
by  combining  footage  of  twen- 
ties Broadway  with  actual  lo- 


cations that  had  a  twenties  feel 
to  them,  includingaresidential 
street,  a  movie  theatre  and  a 
sidewalk  cafe  in  Greenwich 
Village. 

Bullets  Over  Broadway  is 
typical  Woody  Allen:  a  com- 
edy chock-full  of  suspense, 
twists,  turns,  romance,  and  the 
clever  one-liners  that  keep  you 
laughing  all  the  way  home. 
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Melissa  Thomson  toughs  it  out  and  calls  in  sick  only  10  days. 


Miss  Saigon;  Profitable  and 
Entertaining,  but  is  it  Theatre? 

Mega-musicals  invade  Toronto...  and  profit! 


by  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  commercial  success  of 
Miss  Saigon  and  Toronto's 
other  mega-musicals  is  unques- 
tioned, but  their  artistic  merit 
remains  difficult  to  define. 

The  question  often  asked 
about  these  high-budgeted 
musicals  is,  are  they  even  thea- 
tre? Melissa  Thomson,  who  has 
played  Ellen  in  the  Toronto  pro- 
duction of  Miss  Saigon  since 
opening  night  on  May  26, 
1993,  is  not  certain. 

"I  did  a  lot  of  community 
theatre  when  I  was  younger, 
but  is  that  even  theatre?"  asks 
Thomson.  "Really  my  back- 
ground is  as  a  singer  and  music 
is  the  strength  of  these  shows. 
Theatre  just  happens  to  go 
along  with  the  mega-musicals. 
With  all  the  sets  and  lights  and 
technical  stuff,  it's  hard  for 
the  theatre  to  stand  up.  These 
are  full  productions  with  a  lot 
of  different  elements." 

The  other  complaint  about 
these  shows  is  that  they  take 
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audiences,  and  thus  money, 
away  from  the  smaller  experi- 
mental theatres. 

"The  majority  of  our  audi- 
ences wouldn't  go  to  theatre 
otherwise,"  Thomson  insists. 
"People  who  don't  even  like 
theatre  will  come  to  these 
shows  and  enjoy  themselves." 

What  is  unarguable  is  that 
these  high-profile  shows  pro- 
vide reliable  and  well-paying, 
but  very  demanding  jobs  for 
performers  in  Toronto. 
Thomson  is  well  aware  that 
she  is  now  in  an  elitegroup,  but 
warns  the  status  brings  with  it  a 
lot  of  hard  work. 

She  is  contracted  to  do  eight 
shows  a  week  at  least  until  next 
spring. 

including  rehearsals,  that  is 
over  a  thousand  performances 
of  the  same  show.  The  novelty 
has  worn  off,  but  not  the  enjoy- 
ment. 

"It's  a  job.  You  have  to 
look  at  it  like  it's  a  great  job. 
But  it's  a  job."  Thomson  in- 
sists. "You  can  make  it  a  job 
you  do  well  and  come  away 
each  week  saying  'I'm 
glad — I  worked  hard  this 
week.'  I  feel  satisfaction  from 
that. 

"If  it  becomes  a  drag  job, 
then  it's  time  to  leave.  I  find  I 
get  a  lot  of  inspiration  just  from 
looking  at  the  people  around 
me  and  watching  them  do 
something  exciting." 

Thomson  has  lots  of  time  to 
watch  her  colleagues.  Her 
character,  Ellen,  doesn't  ap- 
pear on  stage  unti  I  over  an  hour 
into  the  performance. 

She  fills  this  time  by  reading, 
talking  on  the  phone,  stretch- 


ing and  warming  up  her  voice. 
She  insists  she  believes  in  none 
of  the  superstitions  which 
abound  in  theatre  dressing 
rooms. 

"I'm  not  superstitious  in 
the  slightest,"  says  Thomson. 
"Us  not  my  belief  that  putting 
on  a  sock  or  a  shoe  the  same 
way  is  going  to  help  you.  But  if 
people  want  to  believe  in  that, 
well  that's  up  to  them.  I  do 
the  same  regimen  every  day, 
only  because  of  my  voice.  I 
always  warm  it  up.  I  always 
warm  my  body  up,  because 
that  makes  it  easier  and  you 
need  all  the  help  you  can  get." 

So  what  do  you  do  when 
your  body  and  voice  can't 
handle  all  eight  shows  a  week? 
Thomson  has  missed  less  than 
1 0  shows  in  the  past  year-and- 
a-half  due  to  illness.  The  rest 
she  manages  to  get  through 
with  a  little  help  from  her  friends 
in  the  audio  booth. 

"You  have  to  make  friends 
with  the  people  who  can  help 
you.  We're  all  miked,  and  on 
a  bad  day,  if  you're  not  feel- 
ing well,  the  sound  engineers 
can  make  you  sound  much 
better,"  said  Thomson. 

Miss  Saigon  brings  together 
the  highest  quality  profession- 
als from  the  technical  world  as 
well  as  top  performers.  The 
existence  of  so  many  big  shows 
running  simultaneously  has 
created  a  new  community  out 
of  these  exceptionally  talented 
people. 

Last  summer,  the  compa- 
nies of  Showboat,  Napoleon 
and  Miss  Saigon  played  base- 
ball together  and  some  cast 
members  of  various  shows  did 


a  charity  production  of  Into  the 
Woods  for  the  Children's 
Wish  Foundation. 

What  makes  this  new  group 
a  valuable  asset  is  that  if  a  pro- 
ducer wants  to  bring  a  new 
production  to  Toronto,  there  is 
already  a  supply  of  well- 
trained,  experienced  peopleto 
put  the  show  on.  And  that  will 
be  important  next  year,  when  a 
number  of  big  shows  might  be 
moving  on. 

It  is  not  yet  decided  if  Miss 
Sa/gon  wi  1 1  carry  on  at  the  Pri  n- 
cess  of  Wales  Theatre  after  this 
spring.  The  technical  elements 
make  it  impractical  to  tour  it 
across  Canada  and  the  2,000- 
seat  theatre  on  King  Street  is 
getting  harder  and  harder  to 
fill. 

The  other  big  shows  might 
be  reaching  their  limits  as  well. 
Phantom,  now  in  its  sixth  year 
at  the  Pantages,  is  still  selling 
out  on  weekends,  and  is  offi- 
cially listed  as  indefinite,  but 
the  mid-week  shows  and  mati- 
nees almost  always  have  empty 
seats.  Tickets  are  presently 
available  until  Apr.  2,  1995. 

Showboat  is  due  to  finish  its 
run  at  the  North  York  Perform- 
ing Arts  Centre  in  June,  1995, 
to  make  room  for  Sunset  Boul- 
evard, which  will  open  in  Oc- 
tober. 

An  infusion  of  a  second  gen- 
eration of  Mega-Musicals  will 
hopefully  help  Toronto  main- 
tain its  position  as  the  third- 
biggest  theatre  city  i  n  the  world, 
after  London  and  New  York. 
After  all,  if  we  don't  have 
baseball  or  hockey,  we  need 
someth  i  ng  to  bri  ng  tou  rists  into 
the  city. 


Postal  Code: 


Phone:  {  L 


Service  of  Remembrance 

Soldiers'  Tower  Hart  House 

Friday  November  11  at  10:35  a.m. 

AH  members  of  the  University  are 
Invited  to  attend  this  simple  but 
significant  event. 

Soldiers'  Tower  Committee 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 


Hey  all  you  know- 
it-alls:  do  you  have 
an  opinion  about 
film  ?  Come  in  and 
write  it  all  down  in 
the 

Varsity  Review 
section.  Just  drop 
by  44  St.  George. 
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They  might  be  touring 

Dial-a-band  They  Might  Be  Giants  hits  the  road 


They  Might  Be  Giants  reach  out  to  old  and  new  fans 


nal  answering  machine  to  one 
operated  along  the  principles 
of  voice  mail.  The  songs  are 
automatically  rotated  daily 
while  the  Giants  are  on  tour. 
Since  the  Dial-A-Song  is  a  free 
telephone  call,  excluding  nor- 
mal long-distance  charges  to 
Brooklyn,  (718-387-6962), 
many  fans  call  the  number  fre- 
quently to  see  what  the  band  is 
up  to.  In  turn,  the  Johns  benefit 
by  getting  feedback  on  their 
new  songs  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  record. 

So  far,  Linnell  and 
Flansburgh  have  not  put  to- 
gether a  video  for  any  song 
from  John  Henry,  though  they 
did  plan  to  have  one  done  by 
now.  They  are  currently  wait- 
ing for  the  word  (and  the 
cheque)  from  their  record  com- 


pany, Elektra  Entertainment. 
The  company  is  currently  in  a 
state  of  turmoil  since  recently 
fi  ri  ng  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany and  a  large  portion  of  the 
promotional  staff.  Linnell  is 
confident,  however,  that  a 
video  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future.  The  video  will  not  be,  as 
some  would  expect,  for  their 
firstyo/jnHen^ release,  "Snail 
Shell,"  but  for  another  song 
called  "A.K.A.  Driver." 

Shortly  after  the  success  of 
the  band'sthird  record,  F/ood, 
TMBG  released  Apoih  18.  It 
featured  perhaps  the  band's 
most  creative  and  bizarre  songs 
and  themes.  Unfortunately,  the 
media  did  not  see  it  as  an  intel- 
ligent career  move. 

Linnell  believes  the  mass 
media  tends  to  correlate  record 


alike. 

quality  with  record  sales.  Since 
Apollo  18  was  the  first  album 
to  do  worse  than  its  predeces- 
sor, the  media  portrayed  the 
album  as  their  weakest. 

After  1 2  years  together,  John 
Linnell  and  John  Flansburgh 
have  experienced  some  frus- 
tration as  a  result  of  a  lack  of 
media  attention.  However,  he 
understands  that  They  Might 
Be  Giants  are  not  for  every- 
body. 

"The  bands  that  are  for  eve- 
rybody tend  to  be  the  lowest 
common  denominator. 
We're  tryi  ng  to  do  somethi  ng 
that's  interesting,  maybe  not 
easy  to  get  right  away,  so  [the 
lack  of  media  attention]  is  only 
to  be  expected,  and  that's  fi  ne. 
I'm  happy  with  where  we 
are." 


whole  lot  of  tumbling  going  on 


by  Ian  Roth 

For  fans  of  They  Might  Be  Gi- 
ants, the  very  last  line  of  their 
recently  released  album  John 
Henry  seems  to  be  cause  for 
alarm. 

Much  of  the  album's  audi- 
ence is  anticipatingthatthe  line 
"No  we're  never  gonna  tour 
again"  might  mean  the  end  of 
buddies  John  Linnell  and  John 
Flansburgh  performing  live. 

"Saying  we're  never 
gonna  tour  again  is  like  saying 
we're  never  going  to  work 
again,"  Linnell  says. 

In  fact,  TMBG  are  currently 
preparing  for  another  lengthy 
trek  through  North  America, 
having  recently  concluded  a 
six-week  tour  of  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  Linnell,  spending 
long  stretches  of  time  away 
from  their  families  is  difficult. 
That  frustration  was  simply 
transferred  onto  a  song. 

Forthe  first  time  inthe  duo's 
history,  both  the  album  and  the 
consequent  tour  features  all  live 
musicians — nothing  pre-pro- 
grammed. Although  the 
band's  attraction  to  super- 
high production  in  the  past  led 
Linnell  and  Flansburgh  straight 
in  the  direction  of  sequencers 
and  drum  machines,  Linnell 
believes  that  this  caused  a  lack 
of  spontaneity  in  their  live 
shows.  This  has  been  cured  by 
the  introduction  of  a  live 
backup  band. 

"[Since  we  started  playing 
with  the  new  band],  we've 
discovered  a  lot  of  things  that 
we  didn't  know  we  could  do 
that  fit  exactly  with  what  we 
like,"  he  confirmed. 

As  a  direct  result  of  their 
throwing  away  the  sequencers, 
some  of  the  older  material  has 
been  subject  to  rearranging  for 
the  live  shows.  But  Linnell 
maintainsthis  has  been  an  aus- 
picious trade-off,  giving  rise  to 
new  dimensions  in  their  per- 
formance, like  improvisation. 
That  was  impossible  with  the 
music  machines  of  old. 

"We're  really  exploiting 
the  I ive  band,"  boasted  Li nnel I . 

A 


"It  has  to  do  with  finding  out 
what  other  people  are  capable 
of,  and  then  allowing  them  to 
do  it.  We've  satisfied  our- 
selves that  we're  not  just  do- 
ing self-indulgent  stuff  when 
we're  improvising  on  stage." 

Pleased,  himself,  with  the 
results  of  the  new  live  band, 
Linnell  commented  that  he 
thinks  the  audience  has  re- 
sponded to  the  group's  trans- 
formation as  well. 

Linnell  notices  a  larger  male 
audience  in  North  America 
than  in  Europe,  though  he  ex- 
plained in  his  most  edifying 
tone  the  sociological  reasons 
why  live  performers  perhaps 
do  not  have  a  perspective  that 
is  appropriate  for  commenting 
on  the  audience  ratios. 

"There's  this  thing  about 
rock  shows  where  there's  a 
lot  of  girls  who  come  right  up 
front  for  whatever  personal  rea- 
sons," he  stated.  "So  from  our 
perspective,  we  see  a  lot  of 
women  at  our  shows  and 
maybe  we're  not  as  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  more 
guys  at  the  back  of  the  room." 

So  far,  a  good  deal  of  They 
Might  Be  Giants'  shows  have 
also  featured  Frank  Black,  both 
as  an  opening  act  and  as  the 
headliner,  depending  on  the 
venue.  Linnell  said  the  band 
has  been  enjoying  this  combi- 
nation, since  Black  appears  to 
share  a  lot  of  fans  with  TMBG. 
The  fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
mutual  fans  may  come  as  less 
of  a  surprise  to  Black,  as  he  lists 
They  Might  Be  Giants'  1990 
release.  Flood,  as  one  of  his 
biggest  influences. 

But  when  it  comes  to  Linnell 
and  Flansburgh's  influences, 
they  are  not  so  cut-and-dried. 

Although  Linnell  admits  to 
growing  up  with  the  Beatles 
during  his  early  childhood  and 
living  through  the  hard-to-ig- 
nore  punk  rock  explosion  dur- 
inghisteenage  years,  his  musi- 
cal preferences  (and  he  bel  ieves 
this  holds  true  for  Flansburgh 
as  well)  are  independent  of  his 
influences. 

Owners  of  TMBG's  first, 


self-titled  album  know  that  the 
band  holds  in  high  esteem  art- 
ists such  as  Marvin  Gaye  and 
'60s  folk  legend  Phil  Ochs. 
However,  neither  of  these  guys 
sounds  anything  like  They 
Might  Be  Giants.  More  reveal- 
ing, perhaps,  is  Linnell's 
short-lived,  but  nevertheless 
keen  interest  in  Frank  Zappa. 
Again,  he  stressed,  short-lived. 

So  who  now  is  inspiring  the 
Johns  to  write? 

"I  think  we  definitely  start 
with  one  another.  When 
we're  writing  songs,  we  pretty 
much  each  write  individually... 
I  really  admire  Flansburgh  for 
some  of  his  set-ups,"  admitted 
Linnell.  "It's  like  a  major  part 
of  what  I'm  doing.  I'm  try- 
ing to  do  something  that  fits  in 
with  [his  creations]  and  I  as- 
sume that  he's  got  the  same 
thing  in  mind.  He  doesn't 
want  me  to  blow  him  off  the 
stage  so  he's  got  to  work  hard 
too!" 

As  Linnell's  musical  pref- 
erences changed  throughout 
his  youth,  he  eventually  solidi- 
fied his  idea  of  the  type  of  song 
that  he  would  like  to  write. 
This,  he  believes,  has  not 
changed  since  the  duo's  for- 
mation in  1 982. 

What  he  believes  has  pro- 
gressed is  their  ability  to  write 
songs.  He  is  content  with  the 
state  into  which  the  band  has 
evolved,  and  is  extremely 
proud  of  They  Might  Be  Gi- 
ants' consistency. 

This  consistency  can  be  seen 
in  both  the  music  and  the 
band's  promotion  of  it. 

Since  John  Linnell  and  John 
Flansburgh  have  been  together, 
they  have  operated  something 
that  they  affectionately  call 
"Dial-A-Song."  It  started  out 
12  years  ago  as  a  primitive- 
sounding  answering  machine 
which  played  songs  for  free  for 
whoever  responded  to  ads  in 
different  papers. 

Now,  twelve  years  and  five 
albums  later,  the  Dial-A-Song 
is  more  popular  than  ever!  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  it  has 
been  changed  from  the  origi- 


clowning  skills  in  portraying 
five  young  people — Bob  (Yvan 
Cote),  Lucy  (Suzanne 
Larocque),  Michael  (Robert 
Bourgeois),  Cathy  (France 
Morin),  and  Ralphie  (Pascal 


McDuff) — who  cavort,  court, 
tease,  joke  and  play  around, 
against,  on,  up,  down  and  even 
through  the  wall  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood building.  The  wall  is 
more  a  prop  for  their  gymnas- 
tics than  a  metaphor;  the  play 
possesses  only  a  slight  plot  and 
sparse  dialogue. 

Director  Robert  Dion  clearly 
conveys  the  general  devilish- 
ness  of  the  five  kids  as  well  as 
the  gawky  awkwardness  of 
young  courtship.  Bob  is  sweet 
on  Lucy,  and  Michael  pines  for 
Cathy's  attention.  One  as- 
sumes these  four  are  just  in 
thei  r  early  teens.  The  boys  make 
their  intentions  known  to 
"their  girls"  by  showing  off  in 
the  only  way  they  know  how, 
with  daring  acrobatic  and  dex- 
trous juggling,  each  boy  trying 
to  outdo  the  other. 

When  Lucy  returns  Bob's 
affections,  he  is  euphoric  and 
literally  bounces  off  the  wall 
with  flashy  movement.  Dion 
also  shows  the  fickleness  of 
young  love:  Michael  is  de- 
pressed when  Cathy  breaks  off 


the  "relationship"  and  hopes 
she  will  reconsider.  She  does, 
after  he  produces  two  tickets  to 
a  popular  event. 

Left  out  and  trying  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  older  gang  is 
Ralphie  ,  Bob's  younger 
brother.  Ralphie  is  still  at  an 
age  where  kissing  is  for  girls, 
girls  are  yucky,  and  why  his 
older  brother  would  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  one  is 
beyond  him. 

He  tries  to  push  into  their 
"togetherness"  only  to  be 
shooed  away.  He  gets  more 
aggressive  in  his  attention-get- 
ting tricks. 

Later  he  pretends  he  is  Su- 
perman and  leansover  the  wall 
readyto  takeoff  into  flight.  Bob 
roughs  him  up,  holds  him  over 
the  wall  by  his  foot  and  threat- 
ens to  drop  him  if  he  does  that 
stunt  again. 

Eventually  the  five  come  full 
circle  in  the  performance,  play- 
ing as  a  group,  joshing,  teasi  ng, 
and  hanging  off  the  wall  as 
they  were  at  the  beginning. 

The  energy  of  the  troupe  is 


awe-inspiring:  the  acrobatics 
and  juggling  are  dazzling,  es- 
pecially Cote's,  even  though 
Bourgeois  and  McDuff  have 
their  moments  in  the  spotlight. 
While  the  women  have  less  to 
do,  they  are  also  extremely 
accomplished. 

However,  The  Wall  seems 
less  a  show  for  and  about  chil- 
dren, than  just  a  lot  of  showy 
gymnastics.  Perhaps  most  trou- 
bling is  the  lack  of  warning  to 
the  young  audience  not  to  try 
any  of  the  stunts  at  home.  The 
show  needs  a  voice  of  reason, 
not  just  an  older  brother  hold- 
ing his  little  brother  over  the 
edge  of  the  wall  threatening  to 
drop  him  if  he  tries  this  stunt 
again. 

And  what  kind  of  message 
does  it  send  when  a  little  kid 
jumps  off  the  back  of  a  wall, 
lands  with  a  terrible  crash, 
howls  in  pain,  only  to  get  up, 
walk,  smile  and  say  he  was 
fooling? 

The  Wall  is  energetic  with 
great  acrobatics,  but  it's  more 
troubling  than  entertaining. 


by  Lynn  Slotkin  by  the  Dynamo  Theatre  Com- 

pany from  Montreal,  at  YPT 
The  Young  People's  Theatre     until  November  6. 
1994-95  season  gets  a  jump       In  this  hour-long  show,  the 
start  with  the  energetic  pro-    company  uses  their  consider- 
ductionof7/)eWa//(A^ur-Mur;,     able  acrobatic,  circus  and 
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U  of  T's  men's  volleyball  starts  steady 


BY  Valu  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

For  a  fairly  young  and  inexperi- 
enced team,  the  Blues  men's 
volleyball  team  has  had  a  strong 
beginning,  placing  third  behind 
Guelph  and  McMaster  in  a  pre- 
season tournament  at  Queen's, 
following  victories  in  both  of 
their  matches  against  Laurentian 
on  Oct.  28  and  29. 

Winning  the  first  match  in 
three  straight  games  last  Friday, 
U  of  T  was  confident  going  into 
their  second  match,  but  mis- 
judged the  effectiveness  of  the 
Laurentian  squad. 

By  the  end  of  two  games  the 
Blues  were  0-2. 

They  woke  up  in  the  third,  to 
slightly  edge  outplay  their  oppo- 
nents 15-13.  After  winning  the 
next  game,  U  of  T  capped  off  the 
match  by  winning  the  final  game 
with  a  quick  15-8  victory. 

U  of  T  coach  Orest  Stanko 
said  that  he  was  a  bit  disap- 
pointed in  the  team's  perform- 
ance during  the  game.  He  felt 
that  the  Blues  lacked  energy  fol- 
lowing their  routine  win  the  night 
before. 

"We  allowed  Laurentian  to 
win  the  first  and  second  game 
and  winning  became  a  very  dif- 
ficult task,"  Stanko  explained. 

He  was  impressed  however, 
with  their  ability  to  gel  back  on 
track. 

"The  team  showed  a  bit  of 
character,"  he  said.  "Especially 
for  a  young  team,  it  was  a  bit  of 
a  test." 

Of  the  starting  line-up,  only 
three  players,  Aaron  Holm,  Mart 
Matsoo  and  Ross  Clarke,  have 
had  more  than  two  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  team.  The  bal- 


ance of  the  team  are  either  first 
or  second-year  players. 

Stanko  said  that  playing  col- 
legiate volleyball  is  a  growing 
process.  Players  only  begin  to 
start  increasing  their  quality  of 
play  at  an  increased  level  in  their 
third  or  fourth  year. 

"(In  volleyball]  you  associate 


consistency  with  experience," 
commented  Stanko.  "That  is 
what  we  try  to  teach  in  first  and 
second  year." 

"Some  players  respond  and 
understand  that  concept  better 
than  others." 

Stanko  said  that  the  two  teams 
that  will  be  the  Blues'  major 


competition  will  be  most  prob- 
ably York  Yeomen,  last  year's 
Ontario  champions,  and  the 
squad  from  Queen's,  who  return 
this  season  with  essentially  all 
of  their  starting  lineup. 

However,  he  believes  that  U 
of  T' s  chances  to  win  the  playoffs 
are  as  good  as  any  of  the  other 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


FENCING 

The  Blues  women's  foil  team 
were  undefeated  at  the  RMC 
International  Invitational 
Tournament  last  weekend  Oct. 
29-30. 

U  of  T's  Helena 
Podgrabinski,  Helen  Han,  Lisa 
Driver  and  Yoko  Ode  won 
gold  among  the  field  of  25 
Canadian  and  American 
teams. 

Blues  men's  fencing  was 
strong  overall.  The  foil  and 
epee  squads  each  brought 
home  the  bronze  medal  while 
the  men's  sabre  team  placed 
fourth. 

FIELD  HOCKEY 

After  a  silver  finish  in  the 
OWIAA's  last  weekend,  for 
the  second  consecutive  year, 
the  Blues  compete  against  the 
rest  of  the  country '  s  top  teams 
to  defend  their  national  title. 

The  championships  began 
yesterday,  with  the  U  of  T 
women  competing  in  Calgary 
along  with  their  arch-rivals 
and  OWIAA  victors,  the  York 
Yeowomen. 

Victoria,  UNB,  UBC  and 
Calgary  round  off  the  six 
teams  that  face-off  with  the 


two  Ontario  teams  in  the  three- 
day  event. 

The  Blues  had  a  successful 
regular  season,  finishing  the  sea- 
son with  a  record  of  14-2,  with 
90  goals  for  and  only  three  goals 
against  Dana  Anderson  and 
Wendy  Johnstone  were  named 
all-Canad.ans  (first  team). 
U  of  T's  OWIAA  first  team  all- 
stars  were  Anderson,  Johnstone 
and  Darlene  Collins.  Alex 
Brooks-Hill  and  Becky  Moore 
qualified  for  the  second  team. 

FOOTBALL 

Defensive  back  John  Raposo  was 
named  Coca  Cola  athlete  of  the 
month  for  October. 

With  the  Blues'  season  over, 
the  two  lop  ranked  the  teams  in 
Canada,  the  Western  Mustangs 
meet  the  Laurier  Golden  Hawks 
in  Waterloo  on  Saturday  to  vie 
for  the  OUAA  championships. 

ROWING 

Finals   at   Henley  course, 
St.Catharines,  Oct.  29: 
Women's  results 
Team:  Gold 

Heavyweight  eight:  Gold 
Heavyweight  four:  Gold 
Lightweight  four:  Gold 
Lighiwcighi  single:  Bron/e 


Men's  results 

Team:  Silver 

Heavyweight  eight:  Bronze 
Lightweight  eight:  Gold 
Lightweight  four:  Bronze 
Lightweight  double:  Silver 
Heavyweight  single:  Silver 
Lightweight  single:  Silver 

SOCCER  (WOMEN) 

Joanne  Vailliancourt  and  Ann- 
Marie  Reming  were  named  to 
the  1994  OWL\A  all-stars  for 
the  east  team  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  women's  soccer  season. 

Despite  a  strong  regular  sea- 
son, the  Blues  lost  to  Guelph 
2-1,  in  the  quarter-finals.  The 
championships  were  held  last 
weekend. 

SOCCER  (MEN) 
The  high  quality  of  OUAA 
soccer  was  apparent  as  U  of  T 
lost  the  eastern  division  fi- 
nals, 3-1  to  Laurentian,  yes- 
terday. 

As  in  U  of  Ts  semi-final 
match-up  against  Queen's  last 
weekend,  the  game  was  forced 
into  overtime,  followed  by 
penalty  kicks  after  both  teams 
failed  to  score. 

Tom  Kouzmanis  scored  the 
sole  point  for  the  Blues. 


our  pop. 
Jackets! 


Canton  Fleece 
Baseball  Jacket  • 

100%  cotton, 
prewcished  and 
preshrunk.  soft  fleece 
inside,  embroidered. 
Colours:  natural  with 
nav}'  trim  and 
enamel  snaps.  Sizes; 
s.  m.l.xl.  '89.95 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 

214  College  Street  at  St.  George  Street 
Tel  (416)  978-7919  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


University  of  Toronto 
student  members  of 
THE  ATLANTIC 
COUNCIL  OF  CANADA 


INVITE  YOU  TO  PARTICIPATE 
IN  A  SEMINAR: 

"THE  RELEVANCE 
OF  THE  TRANS- 
ATLANTIC LINK" 

FEATURING 
AMBASSADOR  JOHN  ANDERSON 

CANADA'S  AMBASSADOR  TO  NATO 

MONDAY,  14  NOVEMBER 
4:00  TO  5:30  pm 

Location:  TRINITY  COLLEGE 
GEORGE  IGNATIEFF  AUDITORIUM 

Join  us  for  a  discussion  on  why 
the  Trans-Atlantic  Alliance  Links  are 
still  relevant  to  Canadian  security 

For  more  information  contact  our  office  at  979-1875 


teams. 

"What  we  will  try  to  affect  is 
a  steady  improvement  to  play  at 
a  high  level  of  consistency," 
Stanko  said. 

There  are  12  teams  in  total 
competing  in  the  Ontario  league, 
more  than  in  the  rest  of  Canada 
combined.  Last  year  the  Blues 


were  third  overall  by  the  end  of 
regular  season,  shut  out  by 
Queen's  in  the  semi-finals. 

For  their  next  competition,  the 
men  will  host  Queen's  in  a  dou- 
ble header  on  Nov.  11  and  12. 
The  same  weekend  marks  the 
start  of  the  Blues'  women's  vol- 
leyball regular  season. 


Blues  men's 
badminton  continue 
near-perfect  record 


BY  Valu  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  bad- 
minton team,  led  by  number  one 
seed  Quang  Hoang,  won  22  of 
their  24  matches  in  a  crossover 
tournament  hosted  by  McMaster 
last  weekend. 

The  crossover  marks  the  mid- 
way point  of  the  intercollegiate 
badminton  season,  all  teams  hav- 
ing met  at  least  once. 

"The  Eastern  division  is  a  lot 
stronger  than  the  West,"  said 
Blues  coach  Andrew  Deane.  "It's 
much  easier  for  the  guys." 

This  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  fac- 
tor for  the  Blues,  however,  they 
finished  22  out  of  24  earlier  last 
month  when  competing  with  only 
east  division  teams. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years  that  we've  won 
all  of  the  [16]  singles,"  added 
Deane.  'This  is  the  strongest 
field,  and  best  team  that  we  will 
send  to  the  finals." 

U  of  T  also  won  six  of  the 
eight  doubles  matches.  Deane 
said  that  he  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  Blues  number 
two's  brother  team  of  rookie 
Tommy  Liu  and  fourth-year 
Jason  Liu. 

The  number  one  and  two  teams 
only  lost  to  the  squads  from 
Western. 

The  Blues  women  had  a  con- 


siderably more  difficult  time 
playing  against  the  much 
stronger  western  division  teams. 

U  of  T's  top  two  women,  Yin 
Man  and  Jennifer  Yin,  made  the 
only  three  wins  of  the  singles 
day.  Man  beat  the  Waterloo's 
top  seed,  while  Yin  defeated 
Guelph' s  and  Waterloo' s  number 
twos. 

Deane  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed with  the  results  of  the 
singles  day. 

"It  was  not  a  good  day,"  he 
said.  "But  they  played  unbeliev- 
ably, night  and  day  in  the  dou- 
bles." "They  put  up  a  really  good 
fight  and  made  some  of  the  top 
provincial  teams  work." 

The  U  of  T  women  won  half  of 
their  eight  doubles  matches. 
Deane  said  the  women's  team's 
singles  results  have  been  usu- 
ally better  than  the  doubles,  un- 
til now. 

"For  some  reason  we  have 
become  a  doubles  team,"  he  said. 
'The  players  are  working  well 
together." 

Deane  mentioned  rookie  Lilly 
Ha.  Put  in  the  number  two  dou- 
bles, she  played  extremely  well 
in  her  first  intercollegiate  tour- 
nament. 

Blues  badminton  will  take  a 
rest  for  the  first  part  of  the  month 
and  will  compete  at  Queen's  in 
their  next  eastern  divisional  meet 
Nov.  19-20. 


1IESE  BOOTS  ARE 
MADE  FOR  HIKING! 

Toronto's  best  selection  of  quality  hiking  boots... 
Terra,  Timberland,  Asolo,  Scarpa,  Sore!  and  more. 
Come  check  out  the  savings  and  selection. 

This  month's  feature: 
25-50%  Off  all  in-stock  /^/TSC 


HERCULES 

OUTFITTERS 


577  Yonge  St.  •  North  of  Wellesley 
 j»7  Tel:  416/924-7764 


Varsity 

]4  «y  ■■■     m'mf          m  "m  "  ^  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBERS,  1994 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $630  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Sluderit  rate:  $3J2S  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cente  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Subn%it  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIOMS 


TWO  ROOMS  FOR  RENT 

to  mature  students  beside  campus  365  / 
385  montlily  plus  share  of  utilities.  Phone 

905-453-3004  for  Information. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1 :30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Oursen/ices  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


FRONTRUNNERS  TORONTO: 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Running  Group.  All 
abilities  welcome.  Meet  9:00a.m.  at  the 
51 9  Church  Street  Community  Centre.  Call 
631-4054  for  more  infonnation. 


386  SX  COMPUTER 

IBM  compatible  with  2  MB  RAM,  40  MB 
Hard  Drive,  14"  Color  monitor,  keyboard, 
mouse,  DOS  6.0  etc.  Home  computer  - 
hardlyused.  Call  Darrel  ©416-298-6850. 


GUITAR  N  LESSONS  CHEAP! 

Acoustic  guitar  Yamaha  Classical  style. 
Excellent  condition  including  hard-shell 
case.  $250  /  offer.  Also  -  tired  of  boring 
scales,  expensive  lessons?  Learn  actual 
songs,  eg.  Neil,  Zeppelin!  Howto  improvise, 
create  your  own  style  -  beginners,  kids 
welcome.  $10/  hour.  Call  Paul  693-6723 
anytime. 


WANTED 


WANTED!!! 

Individuals,  Student  Organizations  and 
Small  Groups  to  Promote  SPRING  BREAK 
"95.  Eam  substantial  MONEY  and  FREE 
TRIPS.  CALL  THE  NATION'S  LEADER, 
INTER-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS  1-800- 
327-6013. 


DRUMMER  NEEDED  FOR  LOCAL 

Heavy  Melodic  Pop  Band.  Your  influences 
include  Goo  Goo  Dolls,  Green  Day, 
Doughboys,  Sugar,  all  NOT  Led  Zeplin, 
Urban  Dance  Squad.  Contact  Dylan  603- 
2788. 


EARN  $100.00  AN  HOUR 

Casting  Director  seeking  new  faces.  All 
ages,  races,  types.  Commitment  -  none. 
Necessary  experience  -  none.  Clients  - 
Banks,  Breweries,  Computer  and  Phone 
companies,  etc.  Send  Photos  (name/phone 
on  back):J.Undsay  casting.  101  Wlllcocks. 
Toronto.  M5S1C9. 


NEED  EXTRA  CASH? 

Join  a  network  of  university  students  doing 
part-time  work  from  home.  Direct  training; 
limitless  potential.  Distributorships 
available.  For  information  call:  (705)  722- 
0426 


EARN  UP  TO  $1000 

persemesterin  yourclasses.  Call  Campus 
Notes  at  (416)  340-7320  now. 


RESEARCH  VOLUNTEERS  EARN 
$225 

We  need  healthy  men  aged  18-45  to 
participate  in  a  cholesterol  study  at  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  Call  340-3108. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Toronto, 
North  York,  Mississauga,  Hamilton. 
Managers  to  $8.10/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $7.00/hour.  Wages  increase 
with  hours  worked.  Full/Part  time, 
December  1  -24. 416-538-8588. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wort<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 


DR.  JONATHAN  SPILKIN,  DR.  PETER 
SOLO,  OPTOMETRISTS 

Contact  lens  research  project.  Twenty 
cunent  wearers  of  hard  gas  permeable 
contact  lenses  are  needed  to  take  part  in  a 
clinical  research  project  evaluating  a  new 
cleaning  solution.  All  participants  will 
receive  free  lenses  and  solutions  for  the 
duration  of  the  study.  Please  call  4 1 6/977- 
81 94  for  an  appointment. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  paytwo-thirdfree.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 


CAMPUS  NOTES: 

U  of  T's  lecture  note  service.  Missed  a 
class?  Want  that  competitive  edge?  We 
provide  notes  taken  by  many  of  the  top 
students.  Call  340-7320  now  before 
everybody  else  does! 


XEROX  COPY  2  CENTS  EACH 

Free  binding.  One  stop  printing.  41 6-752- 
9097. 


LOVING  COUPLE  WITH  ONE  CHILD 

hope  to  adopt  again.  Are  you  pregnant, 
considering  adoption?  519-271-4435  to 
acquire  info,  initiate  contact.  Privacy 
sensitively  respected  for  all. 


BIOCHEMISTRY  TEXT  NEEDED 
IMMEDIATELY 

Biochemistry:  A  Synopsis,  by  Diane  S. 
Colby.  Published  by  Lange  Medical 
Publications,  1985.  Please  call  John  at  - 
416^22^527. 


SPRING  BREAK  /  NEW  YEARS 
TRIPS!!! 

Montreal  New  Years  from  $139.  Daytona 
Beach  from  $299.  Cuba  from  $499. 
Acapuico  from  $599.  Limited  space  -  Book 
now!!  Call  Landon  at  Breakaway  Tours. 
416-974-9774. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  1 0  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (41 6)  486- 
3908,  Fax:(416)322-5890. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


CHEMISTRY,  MATH,  PHYSICS 

Previous  U  of  T  TA's/PDFs  with  doctorate 
degrees  in  Chemistry,  Math  and  Physics 
are  available  for  individualized  or  group 
tutoring.  Reasonable  Rates.  Guaranteed 
best  help!  Call  (416)  406-6442. 


FRENCH TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  292-7998  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


LAW  SCHOOL  -  U.S. 

Interested  in  law  school  in  the  U.S.? 
Interested  in  how  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  a  U.S.  state?  -  (416)  410-7737. 


LAW  SCHOOL! 

For  more  information  about  a 
comprehensive  guide  to  each  of  Canada's 
law  schools  -(41)41 0-7737. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring.  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Man^in  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor,  28 
years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


LSAT  -  MCAT  -  GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Simulated  exam.  Free  repeat 
policy.  Seminar  fee  $195.  For  more 
information  call  OXFORD  SEMINARS  1- 
800-269-6719. 


EDITING  &  TUTORING 

Why  wait  at  the  Writing  lab  when  you  can 
have  it  done  in  an  hour?  Computer  skills, 
One-on-One!  Call  653-3405.  Fax  653- 
3997. 


GERMAN  TUTOR 

All  levels,  conversation,  proof-reading, 
writing  etc.  Experienced  tutor.  Native 
speaker,  M.A.  Call  Kristin  at  463-4292. 


TUTORING 

Statistics,  Economics,  Op.  Research 
Thesis,  Term  Paper  Project  Assistance. 
All  levels.  Patient  Former  Prof,  with  25+ 
yrs.  experience.  (416)  504-6913  9am  - 
5pm.  (Erindale  or  St.  George  locations) 


ESSAY  ASSISTANCE 

Organize,  proof-read  assignments. 
Personalized  tutoring  available.  Joe  (905) 
279-3828.  Missisauga,  Toronto. 

WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
LOWEST  RATES! 

Word  Processing  -  spelling/grammar 
check,  $1.25/page.  Resumes/Cover 
Letters  -  free  faxing.  Desktop  Publishing. 
Laser  Quality.  Rupert:  604-8333  (Call  8 
a.m.  -  9  p.m.). 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Sen/ice. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Papa/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  Rush  jobs  and  quality 
presentations!  24  hours/7  days.  Call  653- 
3405.  Fax:  653-3997.  Confidential  and 
reliable. 


TEXT  APPEAL 

Word  Processing  -  Laser  printed,  quick, 
reliable  service.  $1.75/p  (over  10pp.) 
Overnight  service  available.  Spelling/ 
grammar  check.  Call  anytime.  (416)  622- 
0465  or  fax  622-7996. 


WORD  PROCESSING 

Papers,  Resumes,  special  projects.  Laser 
quality  printing.  Experienced  and 
professional.  $1 .75  per  page  for  papers. 
Call  Betty  at  780-0271. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Nov.  J 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bibie  Study.  HART  HOUSE  SOUTH  SITTtNQ 
ROOM.  12:15- 12:50PM. 

Fridqy,  Nov,  4 

MUSUM  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  -Jumma  Prayers.  HART  HOUSE  DEBATES  ROOM. 
1:15. 

MUSUM  STUDENTS*  ASSOCIATION  -Qur'an  study  program.  5PM.  ISC.(RiDDEa  ROOM) 

INDO-CARIBBEAN  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION-  Social  Night.  BALDWIN  ISC  6:00PMTO 
10:00PM 

INTERVAflSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP-VCF  at  large.  WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE.  7:00PM. 
NO  CHARGE. 

MondcQ^,  Nov,  7 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  v*rith  the  Buddhist  Chaplain. 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 

Tuesday,  Nov.  8 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the  Buddhist  Chaplain. 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 

ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Vesper  Seniles  &  Bible  Study  in  English.  Tope: 
Environmental  Studies.  HART  HOUSE  CHAPEL.  4:00-6:00. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  9 

PHILOSOPHERS  FOR  PEACE  -  "Ethical  Perspectives  on  Intervention:  The  Case  of  Har .  21 5 
HURON  ST.  RM.  936  (PHIL.  DEPT.)  4:00PM.  FREE. 


Thursday,  Novembers,  1994 


Women's  basketball  coach  looks  ahead 


BY  Ian  Tocher 

The  National  Invitational  Tournament 
for  both  women's  and  men's  basketball 
will  be  held  at  the  U  of  T  Athletic 
Centre  this  upcoming  weekend. 

As  the  defending  Ontario  champions 
and  silver  medalists  at  last  year's  Na- 


tionals, the  women's  team  is  looking 
forward  to  showcasing  their  talents. 

According  to  head  coach  Michele 
Belanger,  U  of  T  is  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  Canada  when  it  comes  to  the 
support  it  gives  women's  athletics. 

"Most  other  schools  don't  have,  or 
have  just  hired  full-time  coaches,"  she 


explained.  "We've  been  committed  to 
that  for  years." 

"Between  the  men's  and  women's 
programs,  we're  definitely  equitable 
down  the  line  to  the  last  penny,  and 
that's  great.  It's  a  fair  process,  fairer 
now  that  it's  ever  been,  and  I  think 
that's  really  positive." 


Belanger  completed  her  undergradu- 
ate degree  in  physical  education  before 
transferring  to  the  University  of  Victo- 
ria to  study  sports  psychology. 

In  1979,  after  only  a  year  in  B.C.,  she 
applied  for  the  Blues'  coaching  job  and 
has  held  it  since  then. 

As  well,  Belanger  is  presently  one  of 


Not  recklessly  stupid  -  just  good  at  what  they  do 

Canadian  film  company 
explores  the  adrenaline  sports 


Look  out  below! 

BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

In  their  eighth  film  production,  Cana- 
dian company  Real  Action  Pictures, 
has  managed  to  creatively  package  the 
world  in  80  minutes,  while  showing  a 
taste  of  the  world's  most  death-defy- 
ing action  spons. 

"It's  an  adventure,"  says  co-pro- 
ducer Jon  Long  about  his  latest  project. 
Cosmic  Winter.  "Going  around  the 
world  looking  for  people  who  search 
and  live  for  adventure." 

Long  along  with  partner  James 
Angrove  produce,  direct,  write  and 
edit  the  films. 

Long  feels  that  overall  the  film  suc- 
cessfully refiects  the  headspace  of  the 
athletes,  he  being  one  of  them. 

"The  main  difference  [between  Real 


Action  and  corporate  giant  Warren 
Miller,  which  is  known  for  its  action 
sports  movies]  is  thai  all  people  in- 
volved are  all  living  the  same  kind  of 
lifestyle,"  he  adds. 

This  includes  the  film  crew,  who  go 
into  terrain  that  most  crews  couldn't 
attempt. 

Among  their  international  footage. 
Cosmic  Winter  takes  the  viewer  skiing 
in  the  Swiss  Alps,  Canada  and  the  Stales, 
surfing  in  Indonesia,  and  mountain  bik- 
ing in  an  Alberta  wasteland. 

B.A.S.E.,  where  thrill-junkies  hurl 
themselves  off  of  a  low  Building,  Aerial, 
Skyscraper  or  Escarpment  and  open  a 
parachute  just  before  hilling  the  ground, 
is  probably  the  single  most  impressive 
sequence.  Startling  shots  of  parachuters 
jumping  from  bridges,  lowers  and  of- 
fice buildings  in  various  cities  across 


the  U.S.  and  a  desert  in  Utah  are  shown. 
The  sport  has  been  around  in  the  U.S. 
for  about  eight  years. 

The  risk  factor  is  extremely  high. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  one  in  1,000 
mortality  rate. 

Using  very  impressive  filming,  cin- 
emalographer  Lew  Reese,  incorporates 
several  film  techniques  in  video,  super 
K  and  16mm  in  black  and  white  and 
colour. 

Personal  interview  and  action  foot- 
age arc  spliced  together  in  such  a  way 
ihat  Cosmic  Winter  effectively  trans- 
iaics  the  hard-core  mentality  of  skiers, 
who  will  do  anything,  go  anywhere  in 
the  quest  of  the  ultimate  slope. 

"Ii's  a  natural  progression,"  explains 
skier  Trevor  Peterson.  "A  head  game. 
The  more  you  can  adapt  to  that  the 
bigger  ihe  challenge  will  become.  Your 
objectives  gel  bigger." 

Cosmic  Winter  is  Peterson's  sixth 
film  with  Real  Action.  This  year  his 
segment  takes  him  lo  Chamonix.  France. 

For  skiing  down  ihe  Cosmic  Couloir 
off  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  Peterson,  along 
with  Canadian  skiers  Eric  Pehota  and 
Dean  Cummings,  were  effectively  or- 
damcd  into  Cosmic,  the  "Celestial  Or- 
der of  Ski  Monks  In  Chamonix." 

Twelve  Canadian  athletes  along  with 
Italian  racer  Alberto  Tomba,  Austral- 
ian surfer  Tom  Carrol  and  U.S. 
snowboarder  Mall  Goodwill  are  among 
the  iniemational  athletes  rounding  off 
the  20-member  cast. 

Currently,  snowboarding  is  the  fast- 
est growing  sport  in  the  world. 

"I  liked  the  idea  of  muliisports," 
Peterson  comments.  "We  already  have 
talked  about  filming  some  river 
boogeying  for  nexi  year." 

Peterson  says  that  filming  doesn't 
affect  how  he  performs. 

"The  toughest  pan  is  waiting  for  set 
up,"  he  comments.  "You  have  to  psyched 
and  menially  prepared  for  it,  thinking 
about  the  skiing,  which  is  pretty  in- 


tense, rather  than  the  filming." 

Canadian  mountain  biker  Graham 
McKcrrell  agrees,  saying  the  overall 
experience  biking  in  areas  around  his 
native  Alberta  was  rewarding. 

"It's  different  to  see  the  other  side 
of  a  film,"  says  McKerrell.  "It  be- 
comes demanding  and  high  risk  is 
involved,  bul  overall  it's  rewarding." 

In  one  heart-pumping  segment,  a 
very  skilled  paraplegic  skier  is  shown 
on  runs  thai  even  the  most  expert  skier 
would  never  attempt. 

Seeing  that  it  is  shot  like  a  rock 
video,  the  musical  effect  creates  an 
overall  fairly  hip,  quick  and  fiashy 
film.  The  soundtrack  features  lesser- 
known  bands  who  Long  says  Real 
Action  feels  are  up  and  coming. 

Canadian  groups  Merlin,  Delerium 
and  Rhymes  with  Orange  are  included. 

Segment  after  segment  shows  shots 
of  completely  insane  athletic  feats. 
The  repealed  sequences  of  "carving 
powder"  and  "catching  air,"  depend- 
ing on  your  interest  level,  can  become 
monotonous. 

But  for  snow  and  speed  enthusiasts. 
Cosmic  Winter  shows  you  the  height 
of  athleticism,  making  you  restless 
and  enticing  you  to  take  lo  the  slopes. 

Real  Action  Pictures'  work  has  been 
broadcasted  throughout  the  world  on 
various  sports  networks.  Their  half- 
hour  scries.  Real  Action  Skiing,  will 
appear  on  TSN  in  Canada,  starting 
January  1995.  Segments  of  the  new 
film  will  be  included. 

Cosmic  Winter  is  in  Toronto  on  its 
third  stop  of  a  North  American  theatre 
lour,  at  the  Meuo  Convention  Cen- 
tre's John  Bassett  Theatre  this  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Nov.  4  and  5. 

Also  present  are  ten  winter  sport- 
related  exhibits.  Shown  twice  nightly 
at  7  and  9:30  p.m.,  the  tickets  are  $12 
for  adults,  and  S8  for  children  for  this 
licensed  event. 

with  files  from  Christopher  Dell 


U  of  T's  intercollegiate  supervisors. 

She  firmly  believes  in  the  universi- 
ty's overall  commitment  to  athletics. 

"We  have  a  pretty  good  arrangement 
with  some  of  the  deans  and  some  of  ihe 
faculties  on  campus,"  Belanger  said. 
"Players  sometimes  have  lo  write  ex- 
ams on  the  road  and  we  have  to  proctor 
their  exams." 

"We  fax  them  back  to  the  deans  on 
the  same  day." 

She  acknowledges  that  sometimes 
the  arrangements  may  seem  slightly 
unfair  to  the  student  athletes  bul  the 
alhlelc  buys  into  it  as  a  condition  to 
play. 

Belanger  says  that  support  from  U  of 
T  alumni  is  good  in  comparison  to  other 
schools,  but  that  there's  room  for  im- 
provement especially  among  female 
alumni. 

"Women  are  not  in  the  habit  of  do- 
nating," she  said.  "I  don't  know  why 
and  we're  trying  to  change  that." 

Poor  attendance  by  the  student  popu- 
lation also  concerns  Belanger.  She  feels 
a  combination  of  factors  contributes  to 
the  problem. 

"We've  had  an  infiux  of  marketing 
managers  in  our  building  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  they  haven't  stayed 
long  enough,"  commented  Belanger. 
"Just  as  we  gel  going,  we  have  to  re- 
place them  and  we  don't  have  the  stabil- 
ity of  programs  to  really  increase  our 
crowds." 

She  also  cited  a  lack  of  exposure  and 
changing  priorities  in  social  activities 
as  possible  contributing  factors  lo  the 
dwindling  crowds. 

Despite  the  lack  of  live  support, 
Belanger  is  excited  about  plans  lo  tel- 
evise two  games  on  CHCH  TV's  chan- 
nel II  this  year. 

On  Nov.  1 2  the  first  ever  live  wom- 
en's television  game  will  be  broadcast 
from  the  Athletic  Centre  as  the  Blues 
host  the  Waierioo  Warrior  squad.  The 
following  weekend,  the  Blues  travel  to 
BrtKk  for  a  follow-up  television  ap- 
pearance. 

Belanger  is  confident  that  her  team 
will  do  well  this  weekend  and  in  the 
season  lo  follow.  She  has  a  good  mix  of 
veterans  and  rookies  exhibiting  excel- 
lent cohesion  both  on  and  off  the  court. 

"I  think  the  women's  basketball  team 
is  representing  the  university  at  its  best," 
said  Belanger.  "The  players  are  aca- 
demically inclined,  they're  tremendous 
athletes,  and  what  they  need  is  sup- 
port." 

At  the  Nationals,  the  U  of  T  women 
will  face  Lethbridge  at  4  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day, UBC  al  4  p.m.,  the  following  day 
and  McGill  at  3  p.m.  on  Sunday,  Nov.  6. 

In  this  round-robin  tournament  the 
victor  emerges  after  winning  all  three 
games,  or  in  the  event  of  a  tie,  by  virtue 
of  the  best  points  for  and  against  record. 

Tickets  cost  only  $3  for  students  and 
S5  for  non-students. 
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Big  bird  attacks 
student 

A  student  was  attacked  by  a  large 
bird  while  he  was  strolling  through 
Philosopher's  Walk  on  Friday. 

The  student  did  not  sustain  serious 
injuries,  according  to  corporal  Gord 
Reid  of  U  of  T  police. 

"It  was  an  unknown  type  of  bird 
and  it  immediately  left  the  scene," 
said  Reid. 

Campus  cops  have  no  idea  why  the 
student  filed  a  report  with  them. 

"He  might  have  been  worried  the 
bird  may  attack  other  people,"  said 
Reid. 

If  the  bird  strikes  again,  campus 
police  say  they'll  issue  a  warning  to 
students. 

Staff 


varaYy  SHORTS 


Fired  prof  calls 
for  judicial  review 

Herbert  Richardson,  the  tenured  St. 
Michael's  College  professor  fired 
from  the  university  last  month,  is 
seeking  a  judicial  review  of  the  deci- 
sion to  can  him. 

A  three-person  academic  tribunal, 
chaired  by  York  University  law 
school  professor  John  Evans,  recom- 
mended the  film  and  theology  pro- 
fessor be  dismissed.  The  tribunal 
found  that  Richardson  failed  to  dis- 
close to  his  superiors  significant  ac- 
tivities he  was  involved  in  outside  of 
the  university.  They  also  found  him 
guilty  of  taking  a  phony  medical 
leave  in  1993. 

Valerie  Edwards,  the  college's 
lawyer,  says  the  judicial  review  will 
only  examine  if  the  proceedings  were 
carried  out  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
will  not  re-examine  the  evidence. 

"[The  review]  is  technical  and 
tends  to  focus  on  procedural  issues," 
she  said.  "There  are  no  live  wit- 
nesses. It's  not  like  a  re-hearing, 
clients  do  not  have  to  be  present." 

Richardson  was  not  available  for 
comment.  His  lawyer,  Marshall 
Swadron,  said  his  client  was  unhappy 
with  the  tribunal's  decision,  espe- 
cially what  he  saw  as  a  failure  to 
respect  the  word  of  Richardson's 
doctor,  who  had  supported  his  re- 
quest for  medical  leave. 

"The  tribunal  provided  no  appro- 
priate reason  for  not  accepting  the 
attending  physician's  evidence,"  he 
said. 

His  client  hopes  to  get  both  gross 
misconduct  counts  dismissed  and  his 
position  at  St.  Michael's  reinstated, 
Swadron  said. 

Edwards  says  she  is  not  surprised 
by  Richardson's  request. 

"It  depends  on  how  much  money 
he  wants  to  spend.  He  has,  for  a  year- 
and-a-half,  indicated  he  will  fight 
this  and  he'll  keep  fighting,"  she 
said. 

The  review  will  be  carried  out  by 
three  judges  of  the  divisional  court  of 
Ontario. 

Staff 


U  of  T  Nobelist  John  Polanyi  tries  to  figure  out  where  he's  putting  his  11  friends  for  the  night  while 
UBC's  Michael  Smith  makes  strange  noises  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  (See  stories  pages  11-12.) 

(Samantha  RajasingharrWS) 

Weight  Watchers  looses  battle  to  control  U  of  Fs  bulge 

Student  coalition  successful 
In  removing  service 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

A  coalition  of  student  groups  have  been 
successful  in  their  fight  to  remove 
Weight  Watchers  from  campus. 

The  coalition,  which  consisted  of  the 
Women's  Centre,  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  and  the  Ontario  Public  In- 
terest Research  Group,  argued  for  the 
removal  of  the  weight  loss  service  from 
campus  on  the  grounds  it  promoted 
eating  disorders  and  poor  self-image 
among  women. 

The  coalition  says  it  had  a  problem 
with  Weight  Watchers  being  run  out  of 
a  services  building  funded  by  student 


fees. 

But  the  quick  removal  of  Weight 
Watchers  look  the  coalition  by  sur- 
prise, says  Andrea  Calver,  OPIRG  co- 
ordinator. 

"It  happened  faster  than  anyone  had 
anticipated,"  said  Calver.  "Together 
Weight  Watchers  and  Health  Services 
was  very  bad  public  relations  and  quite 
indefensible.  It  was  a  quick  decision 
[by  the  U  of  T  administration]  once  it 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them." 

The  decision  to  remove  Weight 
Watchers  came  out  of  the  office  for 
student  affairs  at  U  of  T.  The  service 
will  be  leaving  the  Koffler  Centre  on 
Nov.  24. 


Gillian  McCann,  head  of  the  coali- 
tion, said  that  Weight  Watchers  profits 
off  of  women. 

"Heinz  runs  Weight  Watchers.  Ac- 
cording to  Fortune  Magazine,  $500 
million  in  fees  were  paid  to  Weight 
Watchers  last  year,  world-wide,"  said 
McCann. 

The  service  didn't  really  fit  in  with 
the  mandate  of  student  services,  said 
David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent for  student  affairs.  After  meeting 
with  the  coalition,  and  David  Smith  and 
Margaret  Galamb  of  Health  Services, 
Neelands  says  all  agreed  that  Weight 
Watchers  didn't  belong  in  the  building. 
Please  see  "Student,"  page  3 


U  Of  T  the 
liead  of  its 
class 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Despite  much  controversy  regarding  its 
methodology,  Maclean's  fourth  annual 
universities  issue  was  published  yester- 
day, with  U  of  T  ranked  first. 

This  year  U  of  T  ranks  first  in  its 
category,  which  rates  schools  with  large 
doctoral,  research,  and  medical  pro- 
grams separatly. 

Maclean's  magazine  education  edi- 
tor Victor  Dwyer  said  that  schools  with 
medical/doctoral  programs  are  grouped 
together,  but  their  undergraduate  pro- 
grams and  related  categories  are  also 
ranked  against  each  other. 

"Toronto  ranked  first  for  the  first 
time  in  that  category.  It  improved  a 
little  bit,"  he  said. 

U  of  T  switched  places  with  McGill, 
which  is  now  ranked  third,  after  holding 
on  to  first  place  for  the  past  two  years. 
Queen's  maintained  its  second  place 
position. 

U  of  T  placed  first  in  nine  out  of  22 
sub-categories,  including  proportion  of 
students  who  graduate,  federal  grants, 
awards  per  faculty,  scholarships  and 
bursaries,  library  holdings,  and  alumni 
support. 

The  university  continued  to  do  rela- 
tively poorly  in  numbers  of  out-of-prov- 
incc  students,  and  senior  undergraduate 
class  sizes. 

U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
says  he's  pleased  with  the  survey  re- 
sults. 

"I'm  delighted  to  see  the  students, 
staff  and  faculty  of  U  of  T  get  the 
recognition  they  so  richly  deserve.  The 
University  of  Toronto  is  a  terrific  place. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  rankings 
reflect  that  fact,"  he  said. 

But  Prichard  said  the  university  ad- 
ministration is  still  unsure  of  Maclean's 
methods. 

"The  Universtiy  of  Toronto  has  res- 
ervations about  Maclean's  methodol- 
ogy, we  shouldn't  get  carried  away  with 
ranking.  But,  we  should  be  pleased  with 
the  ranking  this  year,"  he  said. 

Much  of  the  change  in  U  of  T's 
Please  see  "Fifteen,"  page  3 


OlSE  to  merge  with  the  faculty  of  ed 


BY  Stagey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  and  the  University  of  Toronto  have 
agreed  on  a  tentative  framework  for  an  amalgamation  between  the  two  institutions. 

"I  am  very  excited,"  said  Adel  Sedra,  U  of  T's  vice-president  and  provost.  "I 
welcome  our  new  colleagues  from  OISE  and  together  we  can  build  a  first-rate 
educational  institution." 

The  details  of  the  tentative  agreement  have  not  yet  been  released,  as  they  require 
final  approval  by  governing  bodies  at  both  institutions,  as  well  as  the  province. 

"[The  agreement]  will  be  finalized  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  province  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  fine  print,"  said  Michel  Rodrigue,  press  secretary  to 
Dave  Cooke,  Ontario's  Minister  of  Education  and  Training. 

But  according  to  Stefan  Dupre,  who  negotiated  on  behalf  of  U  of  T,  the 
framework  for  a  merger  represents  a  victory  for  both  sides. 

"It  is  a  win-win  situation  [for  all  involved].  The  university  appreciates  OISE's 
concerns  for  administrative  job  loss,"  said  Dupre.  "OISE  staff,  at  the  very 
minimum,  can  look  forward  to  seeing  their  seniority  as  OISE  employees  respected 
in  the  [possible]  redeployment  of  staff  [to  U  of  T]." 

Sedra  says  all  measures  will  be  taken  to  minimize  job  loss,  but  he  also  said  some 
loss  is  to  be  expected.  Staff  cuts  are  necessary  to  address  OISE's  deficit,  he  said. 

Under  the  existing  arrangement,  OISE  receives  its  operating  monies  directly 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training. 


But  the  institute  is  currently  labouring  under  a  $3.9  million  deficit,  and  the 
province  had  said  its  budget  could  not  be  guaranteed  beyond  1996  without  a  merger 
agreement  with  U  of  T. 

All  tenured  faculty  at  OISE  will  receive  job  security  from  U  of  T,  providing  they 
disband  their  own  bargaining  unit  and  become  members  of  U  of  T's  faculty 
association. 

[The  new  arrangement]  will  be  a  long  term  savings  for  the  tax  payers  of  this 
province,"  said  Sedra. 

Under  the  proposed  framework,  OISE's  operating  money  will  now  fall  under  the 
control  of  U  of  T's  Governing  Council. 

As  well,  the  two  institutions  have  gotten  the  province  to  commit  to  a  transitional 
fund  which  will  go  towards  early  retirement  packages  for  OISE  staff.  This 
transitional  fund  represents  a  reinvestment  of  the  savings  from  the  reduction  of  10 
per  cent  of  OISE's  operating  budget. 

These  savings  will  be  achieved  through  the  elimination  of  duplicated  adminis- 
trative functions  currently  performed  by  OISE  staff  but  who  will  now  be  carried 
out  by  U  of  T,  according  to  the  vice-provost. 

A  task  force  will  soon  be  looking  into  other  concerns,  such  as  how  the  paperwork 
of  OISE's  more  than  1,700  graduate  students  will  be  accommodated  by  U  of  T's 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Sedra  says  the  document  will  be  discussed  at  Governing  Council  at  its  Dec.  I 
meeting. 

The  institute,  founded  in  196S,  is  the  country's  leading  educational  think  tank. 
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shoudn't  say 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


•••  ••••  Art  •••••••••• 

The  Justina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery  -  An  exhibition  of 
drawings  and  sculpture  t)y  Sylvia  Safdie,  curated  by  Paul  Petro, 
will  run  from  November  10th  to  December  8th.  You  are  invited  to 
attend  a  special  talk  by  the  artist  on  Thursday,  November  10th  at 
5:00  p.m.  in  the  art  gallery.  The  opening  will  follow  from  5:30  to 
7:00  p.m. 

The  Arbor  Room  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents 
Susan  Davidson's  "Layers",  running  until  November  16th,  1994. 


••••••••••••••  Music  •••••••••••••• 

[Admission  to  all  concerts  is  free.  For  more  information,  please  call  978-5362] 

Hart  of  the  Drum  Series  -  The  MESA  percussion  trio  per- 
forms in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Thursday,  November  24th  beginning 
at  7:30  p.m.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

JAZZ  in  the  Arbor  Room  -  The  U.  of  T  Faculty  Ensemble 
performs  on  Friday,  November  18th  at  8:30  p.m.  Licensed.  No 
cover. 

Noon  Hour  Concert  -  Martin  Lamb,  piano,  and  Catherine  Sulem, 
violin,  perform  from  1 2:00  to  1 :00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  November  1 0th 
in  the  East  Common  Room. 


Activities  &  Clubs  

Bridge  Clut-Wm  a  $500  Scholarship  playing  Bridge!  The  Hart  House 
Bridge  Club  will  host  a  North  American  College  Bridge  Contest  on 
November  10th,  1994  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Map  Room.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  fees  and  eligibility,  pick  up  a  flyer  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
A  reminder:  if  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come 
to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 
Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interested 
in  competitive  parliamentary  debating.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m;  new  debaters  are  encouraged  to  come 
to  Wednesday  meetings  at  4:00  p.m.  For  more  information,  call  Colin 
Furness  at  978-0537. 

Investment  Club  -  Mark  Bonham  from  BPI  Capital  Managment  will 
speak  on  Foreign  Markets  at  6:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  November  9th 
in  the  Music  Room. 

There  will  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  Investment  Club  on  Thursday, 
November  10th  at  6:15  p.m.  in  the  Committees'  Room. 
Music  Committee  -  The  Hart  House  Symphonic  Band  is  looking  for 
trombones,  percussionists  and  bassoonists.  Rehearsals  are  every 
Tuesday  from  6:30  to  9:00  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall.  Call  Joanna  at  782- 
5744  for  more  information. 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more 
information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 

Athletics  

Closure  -  The  door  at  the  northwest  entry  to  Athletics  will  close  in 
November  for  the  Winter  period  and  reopen  in  the  Spring  term. 
Entrance  and  exit  to  Athletics  will  be  via  the  front  door  of  Hart  House. 
Recreational  Squash  Ladder-  All  interested  players  who  would  like 
to  join  a  level  1  or  level  1 1  ladder,  please  submit  your  name  and 
phone  number  and  level  of  playing  experience  to  the  Membership 
Services  Office  (978-2447).  This  ladder  will  be  updated  on  a  daily  basis. 
Pool  Hours  -  The  Pool  is  open  from  Monday  to  Friday  from  7  a.m.  to  9 
a.m.,  1 1  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  and  4  p.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  Hours  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  are  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Pick-up  Basl(etball  -  Join  in  at  the  Lower  Gym  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  from  1-2  p.m.,  Thursdays  from  8-9  p.m., 
and  Fridays  from  1-3  p.m. 

Carrfs-  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk  for  entry  to  the  Locker  Rooms. 
Lockers  -  Please  note  that  coats  and  bags  are  to  be  checked  into  day 
lockers  before  entry  to  the  Athletics  activities  areas. 
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Senior  editor  leaves  alternative  Toronto  paper 

Carlos  the  Jackal  article  at 
centre  of  controversy 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

A  senior  editor  al  Now  magazine  is  departing  the 
publication  as  a  result  of  a  controversial  article  he 
wrote  in  the  weekly's  opinions  column. 

Zuhair  Kashmeri's  article,  titled  'Injustice  and 
holy  terror,"  appeared  in  the  Aug.  25  issue  of  Now. 
The  piece  compared  the  actions  of  terrorist  Carlos 
the  Jackal  [Illich  Ramirez  Sanchez]  to  former 
American  presidents  George  Bush  and  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  piece  appeared  in  a  section  of  the 
paper  reserved  for  staff  opinion  pieces. 

Kashmeri  and  Now  are  currently  in  court  set- 
tling the  terms  of  his  departure. 

As  a  result  of  the  article  Bay/Bloor  Radio,  a 
regular  Now  advertiser,  pulled  their  ads  from  the 
magazine. 

In  response,  Now's  publisher  Michael  Holleit 
wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to  Mark  Mendleson,  the 
store's  owner  and  printed  a  clarification.  Bay/ 
Bloor's  ads  have  since  resumed. 

"I  felt  uncomfortable  with  their  editorial  policy," 
said  Mendleson,  "Until  I  found  out  whether  or  not 
that  was  their  policy,  1  pulled  my  ads." 

Mendleson  said  while  he  objected  to  the  article, 
he  had  no  problem  with  Kashmeri  personally. 

"It  was  between  myself  and  Michael  Hollctt.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  writer  of  the  article." 

"What  I  wrote  was  not  much  different  from 
what  Noam  Chomsky  has  been  writing  for  years," 
said  Kashmeri.  "It  doesn't  say  this  is  what  is  right. 
It's  just  a  commentary." 

But  most  Now  staff  members  insist  the  maga- 
zine is  not  buckling  to  the  wishes  of  an  advertiser 
by  forcing  Kashmeri's  dismissal. 

"Now  has  never  acted  simply  in  response  to  an 
advertiser's  complaint,"  said  Alice  Klein,  execu- 
tive editor.  "Our  integrity  is  one  of  our  most 
honoured  assets,  but  this  simply  is  not  true." 

With  the  case  still  pending.  Kashmeri  would  not 
comment  on  his  departure. 

"I'm  going  to  be  writing  a  few  articles  for  Now 
in  the  near  future.  Beyond  that,  I  can't  comment. 


I'll  leave  it  up  to  the  management  to  make  any 
announcement,"  he  said. 

Hollett  refused  to  acknowledge  any  problem. 

According  to  one  Now  staff  member,  several 
letters  of  support  for  the  article  were  received  by 
the  magazine  and  set  to  be  printed  but  were  pulled 
from  the  production  table  before  press  time.  But 
this  was  denied  by  most  of  Now's  senior  mast- 
head. 

"No  letters  were  pulled."  said  Hollett  "We  get 
lots  of  letters.  Some  letters  did  come  in,  but  we 
can't  print  them  all." 

According  to  another  staff  member,  Holleit 
referred  to  Kashmeri's  work  as  racist  during  a 
Now  staff  meeting. 

Hollett  also  denied  this.  "I  don't  talk  about  staff 
meetings." 

John  Cox,  production  co-ordinator,  said  he  was 
sympathetic  to  Kashmeri  and  did  not  find  the 
column  to  be  racist. 

"In  many  ways  it  was  a  question  of  opinion,"  he 
said.  "I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  settled  in 
some  other  way." 

Gail  Lcm  of  the  Southern  Ontario  Newspaper 
Guild  said  that  while  the  Guild  did  not  take  a  stand 
on  the  issue,  they  do  not  believe  Kashmeri's  piece 
incited  haired  in  any  way. 

"The  guild  didn't  take  an  official  position  be- 
cause Kashmeri  accepted  a  buy-out.  Had  he  been 
dismissed,  we  would  have  grieved."  she  said.  "It 
was  very  shameful  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a 
publication  like  Now  which  reports  to  be  an  alter- 
native publication  and  has  essentially  succumbed 
to  the  demands  of  an  advertiser. 

"When  you  look  at  the  mainstream  media  in 
Toronto,  there's  not  that  much  of  a  diversity  in 
opinion.  You  can't  hire  Kashmeri  just  to  have  a 
non-white  person  on  your  masthead  and  not  have 
different  views." 

"I  don't  plan  to  give  up  on  alternative  journal- 
ism." said  Kashmeri,  "That  is  not  being  met  in  this 
country." 

A  settlement  is  expected  to  be  reached  this 
week. 
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Nationality  for  sale:  coalition  says 

Canadians  unite  to  protest  new  immigration  poiicy 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Over  200  people  congregated  in  front  of 
the  Immigration  Canada  Office  at 
Dundas  and  University  on  Saturday,  to 
protest  the  Liberal  government's  new 
immigration  policy. 

The  demonstrators,  representing  20 
different  activist  groups,  said  the  pro- 
posed policy  prevents  equal  access  to 
the  country  on  the  basis  of  class. 

The  demonstration  was  organized  by 
the  Toronto  Coalition  Against  Racism. 
Coalition  representative  Deena  Ladd 
said  the  government  should  be  dealing 
with  what  she  feels  to  be  the  real  crisis 
in  Canada,  free  trade,  and  not  blaming 
immigrants  and  refugees  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  jobs. 

"We  need  to  challenge  the  fact  that 
the  black  community  has  been 
criminalized  for  crime,  for  all  the  social 
problems  in  Canada,"  said  Ladd.  "And 
we  need  to  challenge  the  fact  that  refu- 
gees, immigrants  and  people  of  colour 
have  been  open  scapegoats  time  and 


time  again." 

Immigration  Minister  Sergio 
Marchi's  proposed  bill,  C-44,  recom- 
mends cutting  immigration  levels  con- 
siderably. Under  the  current  policy, 
Canada  should  let  in  at  least  230,000 
people  into  the  country  for  1994.  The 
overall  total  next  year  is  expected  to  be 
between  190,000  -  210,000. 

U  of  T  alumnus  Richard  Norman, 
who  was  present  at  the  protest,  said  the 
immigration  policy  is  a  total  outrage. 
"It's  against  all  of  the  principles  of 
Canada,  because  most  of  us  are  imini- 
grants,"  said  Norman. 

Norman  said  his  family,  of  Protes- 
tant French  descent,  immigrated  to 
Canada  in  the  17th  century  due  to  reli- 
gious persecution. 

"Just  the  idea  that  you  can  buy  your 
way  into  Canada,"  he  said.  "Because 
the  people  who  come  here,  like  my 
ancestors  and  many  of  my  friend's  an- 
cestors, needed  to  come  here  because 
we  had  to  leave,  not  because  we  had  a 
lot  of  money." 

Other  protesters  agreed. 


"My  main  problem  is  that  Marchi  is 
talking  about  this  new  citizenship  deal 
where  the  obligations  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  citizens  are  all  about,  mean- 
while he's  acting  as  if  this  doesn't  in- 
clude basic  human  obligations  and  ba- 
sic human  rights,"  said  Ryerson  student 
Julian  Diego. 

"The  thing  I'm  upset  about  is  the 
overall  hypocrisy  but  also,  beyond  that 
is  the  impact  it's  going  to  have  on 
people's  lives  in  terms  of  being  with 
their  families." 

Diego  says  he  is  disappointed  with 
the  lack  of  attention  the  immigration 
issue  has  received  from  his  own  ethni- 
cally diverse  campus. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  because  they  feel 
terrorized  by  the  federal  government 
because  of  the  amount  of  funding  that 
nobody  is  getting,"  Diego  added. 

Winnie  Ng,  from  the  National  Action 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
said  Marchi  needs  to  be  reminded  that, 
with  the  exception  of  aboriginal  people, 
all  Canadians  are  immigrants  and  refu- 
gees or  their  descendants. 


The  sign  says  it  all. 

Ng  said  that  the  new  policy  would 
relegate  women  to  second-class  citi- 
zens, especially  with  the  reduction  of 
the  family  reunification  programme. 

The  new  policy,  which  would  require 
Canadian  sponsors  to  put  up  a  bond, 
guaranteed  for  ten  years,  could  poten- 
tially trap  victims  of  violence,  she  said. 

The  new  document  also  stipulates  a 
user  fee  for  settlement  services,  pre- 


(ValiafteinsaluA/S) 
venting  free  access  to  ESL  classes  or 
immigrant  counselling  services. 

"If  immigrants  pay  taxes  then  they 
should  have  the  same  entitlement  to 
goods  and  services,"  Ng  said.  "What 
Sergio  Marchi  is  doing  with  the  changes 
of  the  immigration  policy  is  taking  away 
the  compassionate  and  humanitarian 
aspects  of  our  immigration  policy.  What 
wc  need  is  a  fair  and  just  policy." 


Student  efforts  led  to  Weiglit  Watchers  removal 


Continued  from  page  1 

"We  didn't  control  it,  we  weren't 
responsible  for  it  and  it  just  didn't 
quite  belong,"  Neelands  said. 
"It's  also  readily  available  else- 
where. They  don't  need  us.' 


Health  Services,  says  that  they 
will  not  renew  the  contract  with 
Weight  Watchers  because  of  stu- 
dents' concerns. 

However,  Galamb  says  she 
still  fundamentally  disagrees 


the  coalition  to  remove  Weight 
Watchers. 

"I  heartfuUy  disagree  with 
them  that  Weight  Watchers  is 
not  safe  [for]  weight  loss,"  said 
Galamb.  "I  heard  them  and  what 


weren't  valid  enough  to  discon- 
tinue the  service  [immediately.] 
"But  there  is  a  certain  pres- 
sure in  the  media  for  women  to 
be  thin,  blonde  and  blue  eyed." 
Galamb  says  she  will  con- 


munity-based  Weight  Watchers. 

"I  don't  back  off  in  thinking 
Weight  Watchers  is  a  good  pro- 
gram," said  Galamb. 

McCann  says  she  did  not  be- 
lieve students  would  object  to 
the  group's  leaving. 


Margaret  Galamb,  of  U  of  T's    with  the  arguments  put  forth  by    they  said.  But  there  arguments    tinue  to  refer  people  to  the  com 

Fifteen  universities  puli  out  of  iViaclean's  survey 


Continued  from  page  1 

position  may  have  been  due  to  a 
change  in  the  magazine's  own 
calculations.  The  inclusion  of  a 
new  category,  total  library  hold- 
ings, clearly  helped  place  U  of  T 
ahead  of  Queen's  and  McGill. 

Queen's,  McGill  and  U  of  T 
are  always  closely  ranked,  said 
Dwyer. 

"[the  three]  are  always  neck 


and  neck.  The  statistician  usu- 
ally doesn't  know  until  the  last 
minute." 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  Canada  asked  its  51 
members  to  boycott  the  survey. 
As  a  result  15  universities  pulled 
out,  nine  of  which  were  Quebec 
schools. 

Maclean's  ranked  the  univer- 


staff  member 
receives  deatfi  tlireat 

Campus  police  received  death  threats  for  a  Hart  House  staff  mem- 
ber, from  an  anonymous  caller  on  Sunday. 

According  to  corporal  Gord  Reid  of  U  of  T  police,  the  death  threat 
was  received  by  them  before  it  was  placed  to  the  intended  victim. 

"I  received  the  call  first  and  then  sent  a  car  over  to  talk  to  the 
person  who  was  threatened,"  said  Reid.  "While  the  constable  was  on 
his  way  over  he  called  me  and  said  he  had  just  received  a  death 
threat." 

The  nature  of  the  threats  cannot  be  revealed  by  U  of  T  police  and 
they  are  taking  the  matter  seriously. 

Staff 


sities  regardless,  in  its  no  show 
report.  Most  of  the  schools  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rankings, 
including,  the  universities  of 
Winnipeg,  Laval,  Manitoba, 
Montreal  and  Carleton. 

Jeanne  Thibault,  head  of  me- 
dia and  public  relations  at  AUCC, 
said  that  the  association  disap- 
proved of  Maclean's  system  of 
arbitrarily  assigning  rank  to  data 
provided  to  the  magazine  by  the 
universities. 

She  said  the  system  gave  the 
impression  that  some  universi- 
ties offer  a  higher  quality  under- 
graduate education,  and  others 
do  not. 


As  a  result  the  AUCC-sup- 
ported  Saturday  Night  Maga- 
zine's educational  planner,  pub- 
lished in  September,  which  did 
not  assign  rankings  to  universi- 
ties. 

U  of  T  took  part  in  the  Satur- 
day night  educational  supple- 
ment which  contained  basic  in- 
formation on  areas  such  as 
courses,  tuition  fees,  housing, 
campuses  and  a  planning  chart 
that  compared  school  grade  re- 
quirements. 

The  universities  of  Victoria 
and  Waterloo  placed  first  of  the 
"comprehensive"  or  middle- 
sized  universities,  while  Mount 


Allison  University  in  New 
Brunswick,  placed  first  in  the 
smaller-sized  university  cat- 
egory, for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 

The  worst  schools,  all  of  which 
refused  to  participate,  were  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  the 
University  of  Quebec  (Trois- 
Rivieres),  and  the  University  of 
Quebec  (Hull). 

with  files  from  Alan  Hari 
Singh 


"Where  were  the  pro- Weight 
Watchers  people?  I  didn't  see 
them  standing  behind  it,"  said 
McCann. 

According  to  Neelands, 
Weight  Watchers  look  the  news 
that  their  contract  will  not  be 
renewed  well. 

"They  accepted  the  fact  that 
we  need  an  appropriate  health 
service  here  and  they  respected 
our  wishes,"  he  said. 

Instead  of  having  a  Weight 
Watchers  program,  the  coalition 
had  suggested  a  nutritionist  be 
hired  by  the  university  to  ad- 
dress diet  and  weight  concerns. 
But  this  would  be  too  expensive, 
says  Neelands,  so  there  arc  no 
plans  to  do  so. 

Management  at  Weight 
Watchers  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 
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Vote  early,  vote  often 


Next  Monday  is  city  elections  Have  you  de- 
cided why  you  won't  be  voting,  yet? 

With  a  week  to  go,  we've  heard  just  about 
every  reason  conceivable  why  our  friends,  etc. 
are  not  casting  a  ballot.  Being  big  fans  of 
participatory  democracy  ourselves,  we  decided 
to  dispel  a  few  of  these  misguided  notions: 

1.  The  issues  are  trivial.  You've  got  things  to 
do,  people  to  see,  essays  to  write  ...it's  just  a 
little  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  about  a 
political  sphere  that  seems  to  be  about  little 
besides  property  taxes. 

But,  as  usual,  there's  more  than  meets  the 
eye.  Property  taxes  is  a  really  significant  issue, 
if  there's  any  chance  you  might  live  downtown 
while  in  school  here. 

An  even  more  important  issue  for  students  is 
improving  Toronto's  transportation  network, 
both  for  bicycles  and  mass  transit. 

The  ideal  student  candidate  would  support 
not  only  a  subway  extension  to  York  Univer- 
sity, to  allow  students  here  to  use  the  extensive 
facilities  there;  he  or  she  would  also  campaign 
for  a  reduced-fare  Metropass  for  university 
students.  Oh  yes,  and  bikelanes.  More  of  them. 

2.  Local  politicians  don't  care  about  the 
student  voter.  True,  but  it's  our  own  damn 
fault,  especially  in  the  downtown  ward.  Few,  if 
any  students,  bother  to  re-register  as  voters 
when  they  move  within  walking  distance  of 
campus. 

In  the  past,  this  has  led  to  the  politics  of  the 
downtown  being  dominated  by  a  much  less 
numerous,  and  we  would  say  significant,  con- 
glomeration of  humanity:  Toronto  Island. 

Islanders  vote,  so  they  must  be  courted;  it's 
led  to  them  receiving  ownership  privileges  far 
beyond  your  average  city  citizen.  Students  don't 
vote;  so  there  is  no  Metropass.  An  alarming 
syllogism,  but  a  simple  one. 

Put  it  another  way.  St.  Michael's  students,  a 
couple  years  back,  wanted  to  sell  off  their  field 
to  make  money  for  their  cash-strapped  college. 
They  were  stopped,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  a  Metro  and  City  councillor  who  paid  much 
more  attention  to  the  voting  protesters  from  the 
Polo  condominiums  across  the  street. 

What  we're  saying  is,  you're  going  to  get  the 
government  you  deserve.  You  may  not  see  the 
effect  city  politics  will  have  on  your  life,  but  it 
will  happen,  a  year  or  two  years  down  the  road. 

3.  I  forgot  to  get  registered.  Many  students, 
who  have  not  been  enumerated,  also  think  that 
they  therefore  cannot  vote  on  Monday.  That's 
not  ,  repeat  NOT  true.  Show  up  at  the  polling 
station  with  valid  ID,  proof  of  residence  (a 
phone  bill)  and  swear  an  oath,  to  get  a  ballot. 
Please  don't  let  that  be  your  reason  for  not 
participating. 

4.  I  don't  know  who  the  candidates  are. 

We've  tried  to  address  that  by  writing  about  the 
candidates  in  the  downtown  wards,  but  just  in 
case  you  missed  them,  here's  a  recap: 

Metro  Council:  In  the  downtown  race,  in- 
cumbent Olivia  Chow  is  running  for  a  second 


term  against  unknown  policeman  Jeffrey  Val- 
entine. Chow  could  easily  win  the  award  for 
local  politician  most  receptive  to  student  inter- 
ests: the  former  U  of  T  student  has  fought  for 
bikelanes  and  cheap  childcare,  favours  the 
student  Metropass,  and  opposes  downtown  tax 
hikes.  We're  big  fans. 

Cify  Council:  City  council  handles  property 
issues,  stuff  like  that.  Running  are  NDPer  and 
former  school  board  trustee  Dan 
Leckie,Chinaiown  physician  Benson  Lau,  and 
late  entry  Spiro  Karagianis. 

Leckie  strikes  us  as  something  of  a  granola- 
friendly  Grizzly  Adams  doppelganger,  never- 
theless has  to  be  given  credit  for  bicycling 
everywhere  (even  to  this  office  to  urge  us  to 
write  more  about  poor  student  enumeration 
rates.)  Lau,  who  is  surprisingly  liberal  for  the 
supposedly  big  business,  conservative  candi- 
date, is  a  bearable  second  choice;  but  he  has  not 
paid  as  much  attention  to  student  concerns  as 
Leckie,  a  former  St.  Michael's  s  College  stu- 
dent politician. 

Mayoral  Race:  This  one,  undoubtedly, 
you've  heard  of.  June  Rowlands,  Gerry  Meinzer, 
and  Barbara  Hall,  and  a  host  of  others. 

All  of  the  frontrtjnning  candidates  have  their 
flaws.  Meinzer,  the  pro-business  candidate, 
has  no  demonstrable  interest  in  any  student 
issues,  as  far  as  we  can  tell;  if  you  thought 
Rowlands  was  a  conservative,  wait  'til  this  guy 
gets  in.  Rowlands  herself  has  given  this  city 
three  years  of  truly  bad  leadership.  She's  not 
even  a  good  bet  by  her  own  standards.  Elected 
three  years  ago  on  a  suong  anti-crime  plat- 
form, she  has  presided  over  a  city  that  is 
obviously  less  safe,. 

Hall,  a  city  councillor  herself,  seems  okay. 
The  current  favourite  of  the  left,  her  only  fault 
is  she  has  none  of  the  fire  of  a  Jack  Layton,  say. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  a  little  more  anarchi- 
cally  minded,  however,  who  are  just  tired  of  a 
student  body  that's  all  but  ignored,  a  stronger 
means  of  showing  our  discontent  is  needed. 
That's  why  we're  going  out  to  vote  for  a  fourth 
candidate,  whose  platform  is  printed  on  the 
page  opposite:  Jenny  Friedland. 

Friedland,  who  has  been  passing  out  advice, 
in  the  style  of  Lucy  of  Peanuts,  on  Queen  Street 
for  the  past  year,  is  a  classically  underem- 
ployed U  of  T  graduate.  Largely  shut  out  of  the 
race  by  the  media,  she  has  shown  a  lot  of 
determination  in  getting  her  message  across 
through  unconventional  means:  launching  her 
campaign  amidst  a  bunch  of  Queen  West  busk- 
ers, for  instance,  or  becoming  the  first  mayoral 
candidate  ever  to  conduct  a  serious  campaign 
on  the  internet. 

Is  voting  for  a  fringe  candidate  a  waste  of 
time,  you  ask?  Not  as  much  as  not  voting  would 
be.  Get  out  there. 

NB:  Through  an  error,  Thursday's  editorial  had 
an  incorrect  headline.  The  editorial,  should 
have  been  entitled:  "The  Answer  Man." 
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Pig  abuse  not 
acceptable 


I'm  afraid  I  must  object  to  your 
calling  the  campus  cop  in  the 
photograph  of  the  animal  ghosts 
(Nov.  3)  a  pig.  Perhaps  you  were 
not  aware  that  he  was  there  at 
our  request,  both  for  our  own 
protection  and  as  a  way  of  reas- 
suring the  people  at  the  Medical 
Sciences  buildings  and  other 
buildings  that  we  weren't  going 
to  do  anything  illegal. 
Besides,  he's  a  very  nice  guy. 

Don  Roebuck 
President 

U  of  T  Animal  Rights  Advocates 

Opus  Dei  not 
misogynist 

Rob  Attaran's  attack  on  Opus 
Dei  (Letters,  Oct.  20)  contains 
the  usual  slanders  of  this  organi- 
zation with,  as  usual,  little  to 
back  them  up. 

When  he  says  it  "has  only 
received  the  status  it  has  now 
due  to  the  political  clout  of  many 
of  its  members  of  the  church  and 
only  after  tremendous  'bargain- 
ing,'" to  put  it  mildly,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  he  means. 

Opus  Dei  is  making  consider- 
able headway  in  Canada,  but  only 
because  its  leaching  is  simple 
and  sound;  it  is  a  "way  of  sanc- 
tification  through  daily  work  and 
the  fulfillment  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  Christian."  There  is 
nothing  secret  or  sinister  about 
its  message. 

Attaran  considers  that  the 
maxim  946  of  Msgr.  Escriva's 
book.  The  Way,  puts  women 
down  by  saying  that  "women 
needn't  be  scholars;  it  is  enough 
for  them  to  be  prudent."  Escriva 
did  not  despise  education.  His 
right-hand  man  and  eventual 
successor  had  four  doctorates; 
but  he  "put  down"  men  as  well 
by  pointing  out  that  some  of  the 
greatest  saints  had  very  little 
education.  Attaran  should  have 
gone  on  a  little  farther  in  The 
Way,  to  number  982: 

"Woman  is  stronger  than  man 
and  more  faithful  in  the  hour  of 
trial:  Mary  Magdalen  and  Mary 
Cleophas  and  Salome.  What  a 
group  of  valiant  women  like 
these,  closely  united  to  our  sor- 
rowful Mother,  what  work  for 


souls  could  be  done  in  the  world !" 

Maureen  Murray 
Toronto 

God's  gender 
in  question 

In  the  "He  and  she  of  deity," 
(Oct.  28),  Pamela  Fergusson  dis- 
regards serious  scholarship  to 
such  a  degree  that  one  must  as- 
sume she  docs  not  major  in  reli- 
gious studies. 

She  cites  the  biblical  account 
of  creation  where  Adam  is 
tempted  by  Eve  and  eats  the 
apple.  No  such  account  exists. 

The  book  of  Genesis  contains 
two  creation  myths  —  i.e.  Gen- 
esis 1  and  Genesis  2:4-25.  In 
Middle  East  Mythology  From 
the  Assyrians  to  the  Hebrews, 
S.H.  Hooke  states  that  the  sec- 
ond account  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest,  perhaps  dating  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  monarchy, 
whereas  the  first  is  the  editorial 
activity  of  writers  after  the  ex- 
ile. The  emphasis  of  the  first 
account  presents  a  time  frame  in 
which  light  is  first  created,  while 
the  second  concentrates  on  man 
as  the  first  creation  amongst  a 
number  of  different  objects. 

Adam  did  not  taste  an  apple 
but  an  unidentified  fruit. 
Fergusson  should  further  re- 
search those  myths  and  include 
Rachael  Patai's  The  Hebrew 
Goddess  in  her  investigation 
before  she  attempts  to  reconcile 
God's  gender  with  feminist 
theory,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  her  own  future. 

Elizabeth  Gilarowski 
Toronto 

Very  Briefly... 

Re:  Nick  Kazemia's  article 
{"Radioland Murders...  ")ofC)ct. 
31: 

If  Pulp  Fiction  isn't  art  I  don't 
know  what  is. 

Gala  Barrett 
University  College 

Varsity  Blues 
1 ,  fans  0 

Picture  it:  a  warm  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, sun  shining  in  the  blue 


sky,  a  little  breeze  now  and  then. 
In  other  words,  a  perfect  day  for 
a  OUAA  soccer  semi-final  match 
between  U  of  T  Varsity  Blues 
and  Queen's  University  at  Var- 
sity stadium.  At  least  the  Queens' 
fans  knew  this.  Where  were  the 
Toronto  fans?  Queens  outnum- 
bered them  by  about  500  to  one, 
and  there  were  only  about  500 
people  there! 

Later  in  the  day,  the  football 
Blues  were  the  home  team  at 
Skydome.  This  time  there  was 
some  support,  but  the  Western 
fans  still  outnumbered  the  To- 
ronto fans  by  about  two  to  one. 

When  are  the  students  at  U  of 
T  going  to  get  involved  in  an 
activity  of  some  sort?  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  seeing  the  Home- 
coming parade  consist  of  just 
one  or  two  floats.  Doesn't  any- 
one like  having  fun  anymore? 
Let's  see  some  school  spirit 
around  here. 

University  is  more  than  just 
books,  lectures  and  exams. 
There's  so  much  else  thai  you 
can  do.  Join  a  club,  play 
intramurals,  paint  the  SAC  dome, 
write  for  a  newspaper,  or  jusi 
take  advantage  of  all  the  serv- 
ices available  to  you  that  you 
have  already  paid  for  through 
"tuition"  fees. 

The  SAC  Blues  Crew  has  done 
a  lot  to  promote  school  spirit  on 
campus,  as  have  various  engi- 
neering student  groups  (i.e.  the 
LGMB),  but  it  looks  to  mc  like 
the  students  at  U  of  T  are  contenl 
to  be  the  numbered  zombies  the 
administration  wants  them  to  be. 
To  paraphrase  a  famous  author: 
"don't  let  university  interfere 
with  your  education." 

Michael  Kokkas 
Mechanical  Engineering  9T5 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author  s  name  and  phone 
number  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request 
Letters  will  be  published  al 
the  discretion  of -the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  lor  length. 
Letters  thai  attempt  lo  incite 
violence  or  haired  against 
an  Identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members 
Pnnrriv  Will  tie  given  10  new 
.  and  timely  topics. 


Tuesday,  November  8,  1994 


Mayoral  candidate  says  city  needs 
reduction  in  garbage  and  bullshit 


BY  JENNY 
FRIEDLAND 

Don't  get  fooled  by  the  main- 
stream. There  are  more  than  thi  ee 
candidates  running  for  mayor  of 
Toronto,  and  one  of  them  is  me, 
Jenny  Friedland.  The  forces  of 
stodginess,  which  includes  most 
media,  will  do  their  best  to  dis- 
miss the  alternative  candidates 
as  fringe  and  irrelevant,  and 
many  of  them  perhaps  are.  But 
not  me. 

But  seriously.  As  I  am  the 
only  real  alternative  to  those 
three  corporate  candidates  en- 
tering the  final  formight  of  the 
mayorathon,  I  am  delighted  to 
find  that  one  can  launch  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  and  possibly 
even  win  without  spending  any- 
where near  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  And,  of  course,  I  need 
not  assure  the  voting  public  that 
I  will  be  every  bit  as  low-budget 
once  I  take  office. 

As  to  why  I  seek  office  in  the 
first  place,  it's  all  quite  simple. 
I  am  fed  up  with  politics  as  usual, 
tired  of  seeing  shit  go  down  in 
this  town  to  which  I  am  vehe- 
mently opposed,  and  disillu- 
sioned with  leaders  who  are,  or 
at  least  appear  to  be,  nothing  but 
mouthpieces  for  whoever's 
standing  behind  them  with  the 
bucks.  And  considering  only  40 
percent  of  registered  voters  even 


bothered  to  vote  in  the  last  round 
of  municipal  elections,  it's  ob- 
vious I'm  not  alone.  Besides,  I 
need  a  job. 

Now  rest  assured,  voters,  I  am 
not  a  politician.  What  I  am  is  a 
28  year-old  woman  who  lives  in 
downtown  Toronto.  I  am  a 
teacher.  I  hold  a  master's  degree 
in  English  from  the  illustrious 
University  of  Toronto.  And  oc- 
casionally I  can  be  found  down 
on  Queen  Street  West  where  I 

More  buskers.  In- 
creased support 
for  artists.  No 
guns.  Reduction 
of  bull  shit. 

operate  a  little  street-level  coun- 
selling service  for  the  disillu- 
sioned masses.  I  know  what's 
troubling  this  town.  And  as 
mayor,  I  will  represent  a  very 
real  alternative  to  the  status  quo. 

Look  around  you.  Sure,  To- 
ronto is  nice.  But  there  are  home- 
less on  every  comer.  Over  1 5,000 
children  living  on  the  street,  guns 
and  drugs,  gay  bashers  and  rac- 
ists. Education  is  a  mockery. 
And  people  are  falling  through 
the  cracks  left,  right  and  centre. 
Never  mind  you  can  smell  the 
lake  from  all  the  way  up  at 
Eglinton,  or  that  the  water  tastes 


like  bile.  Heritage  buildings  are 
being  replaced  with  superstruc- 
ture. And  it's  getting  pretty  hard 
to  breathe  downtown  what  with 
all  them  cars. 

Hell,  if  I  get  all  riled  up  I  may 
forget  to  mention  all  the  money 
that  goes  into  busting  up  booze 
cans,  putting  paintings  on  trial, 
and  jailing  pot  smokers.  Laws 
are  necessary,  but  some  of  them 
are  pretty  outdated.  And  unless 
we  elect  people  who  are  willing 
to  think  a  little  untraditionally,  it 
ain't  going  to  get  much  better. 

Here's  what  I  think  the  city 
needs: 

Less  traffic  policing.  In- 
creased communication  amongst 
levels  of  government  and  the 
citizens  they  claim  to  represent. 
Safety  for  women.  Preservation 
of  heritage  buildings  and  neigh- 
bourhoods. Fewer  superstores. 
Drinking  water.  Extended  TTC 
hours.  Stronger  enforcement  of 
recycling  policy.  Reduction  of 
garbage  and  improved  disposal. 
More  buskers.  Increased  support 
for  artists.  Elimination  of  dupli- 
cated government  services.  No 
guns.  Better  inspection  of  low 
income  housing  to  ensure  safety 
standards  are  actually  being  met. 
Education.  Reduction  of  bull 
shit. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
things  for  which  I  will  lobby 
Ottawa  and  Queen's  Park.  Same 
sex  benefits.  Legalized  prostitu- 


COMEDY  NIGHT 

Have  you  ever  wanted  to  be  a 
comedian  so  bad  .  *  .  it  wasn't  funny?! 
Now's  your  chance. 
Come  on  down  to  Sports  Times 
Bar  &  Grill  for  a  BREIV  HA  HA. 
iVhat's  the  worst  that  could  happen? 
So  you  get  beer  up  your  nose! 
iVe  have  napkins. 


AMATEUR  COMEDY  NIGHT 
Tuesday,  November  15 
8:30  p.m. 


For  a  spot  call  on  Tuesdays  between 
7p.m.  -  8p.m.  Ask  for  the  manager. 
For  audience  reservations  call  anytime 
Phone  #  962-8144 


"Your  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  Vy^est 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
above  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
962-8144 


tioa  Decriminalization  of  cer- 
tain products  which  people 
smoke  but  don't  inhale  and  never 
buy.  More  flexible  hours  for  es- 
tablishments licensed  under  the 
Liquor  Control  Act. 

If  I've  forgotten  anything,  just 
let  me  know.  The  people  should 
be  setting  the  mayor's  agenda, 
and  not  the  other  way  around. 

Jenny  Friedland  is  a  recent  U  of 
T  graduate  running  for  mayor  of 
Toronto. 


Campus  mm 


THE  LECTURE  NOTE  SERVICE 

Missed  a  class?  Want  that  competitive 
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What  are  we  remembering  on  November  11? 


BY  JAMES  A.  ERASER 

Remembrance  Day  is  to  remember  the  impact  of 
the  great  wars  and  the  countless  lives  that  were 
lost.  It  must  be  marked  in  order  to  avoid  repeating 
such  a  dreadful  tragedy.  By  remembering,  we  are 
reminded  of  what  we  as  human  beings  are  capable, 
of  the  extremes  to  which  some  will  go  if  allowed, 
and  to  which  others  will  go  if  they  are  forced. 
Nuclear  weapons  would  such  a  mistake  more 
costly  than  ever  before. 

There  is  one  problem  with  this  philosophy  of 
remembrance.  Not  all  wars  are  great  wars.  We 
cannot  pick  and  choose  which  wars  are  worthy  of 
being  remembered  and  which  should  be  forgotten. 
People  will  remember  different  wars  for  different 
reasons.  Nationalists  remember  past  wars  to  mo- 
tivate themselves  for  new  ones.  But  condemning 
nationalists  on  this  basis  would  be  hypocrisy. 
Evidence  concludes  that  the  remembrance  of  past 
conflicts  motivates  new  conflicts  of  all  types.  The 
legitimization  of  war  in  any  form  leads  to  its 
acceptance  and  in  turn  our  likelihood  to  resort  to 
it. 

We  are  left  with  a  dilemma.  By  remembering 
the  great  wars  that  have  so  shaped  our  lives  in  the 
West,  are  we  not  creating  an  atmosphere  where  the 
violent  feel  a  right  to  be  more  violent?  Should  we 
not  face  the  past  with  disgrace  instead  of  honour 
no  matter  how  brave  those  who  died  in  it  were?  If 
we  as  humans  did  not  create  and  sustain  the  world 
which  gives  rise  to  such  wars,  perhaps  we  would 
have  no  great  wars  to  remember. 

As  a  student  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies,  I  had 
often  considered  the  implications  of  remembering 
war,  and  I  had  developed  rigid,  principled  opin- 
ions on  its  value. 

I  believed  celebrations  honouring  or  remember- 
ing war  legitimize  it  as  a  means  to  achieve  certain 
goals.  As  people  pay  homage  to  war,  they  too  pay 
homage  to  violence,  death  and  destruction.  Wars 
must  not  be  seen  as  glorious  or  just,  but  as  a 
disappointment  to  humanity. 

I  believed  that  not  only  does  remembering  war 
through  celebration  make  it  seem  like  a  natural 
phenomenon,  making  us  more  accepting  of  it,  but 
war  in  memory  is  also  a  major  contributor  to  the 
rise  of  nationalist  sentiment  that  in  turn  instigates 
new  wars.  Wars  of  the  past  can  be  pointed  to  in 
order  to  reclaim  and  exalt  previous  greatness,  or  to 
restore  past  enemies.  All  around  the  globe,  people 
are  looking  to  the  past  to  legitimize  hostile  behav- 
iour. Many  wars  of  today  are  justified  by  memo- 
ries of  the  past.  If  remembering  creates  an  accept- 
ing environment  for  war  along  with  contribuimg 
directly  to  it,  I  felt  any  celebration  associated  with 
war  must  be  unequivocally  condemned. 

These  were  my  beliefs  before  I  met  Aksel 
Fossen,  a  man  who  impacted  my  life  greatly.  It 
was  a  discussion  with  him  that  led  me  to  question 
my  stance  towards  war.  Aksel  was  a  sailor  on  a 
whaling  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Argentina  when 
Hitler's  forces  invaded  Norway.  At  word  of  this, 
Aksel's  fleet  sailed  to  Lunenberg,  Nova  Scotia  to 


be  refitted  as  merchant  marine  vessels.  He  served 
in  the  navy  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  few  tales  Aksel  shared  with  me  that  morn- 
ing were  harrowing,  filled  with  instances  of  cour- 
age, loss  and  pain.  Aksel  had  offered  his  life  to  free 
his  friends,  family  and  fellow  citizens  from  the 
occupying  Nazis. 

It  is  understandable  that  a  North  American  like 
myself  was  able  to  arrive  at  a  principled  stance  so 
assuredly.  Without  experiencing  it,  the  emotions 
associated  with  having  my  country  invaded,  with 
having  my  friends,  family  and  fellow  citizens 
killed,  raped  and  tortured  are  difficult  if  not  im- 


possible to  comprehend. 

Sitting  and  listening  to  Aksel,  my  unconditional 
condemnation  of  war  ceased.  How  can  one  con- 
demn a  man  like  Aksel  Fossen?  Attentive  to  his 
tearful  stories,  I  could  not  help  but  admire  the 
strength  and  courage  of  Aksel  the  warrior.  The 
pain  present  in  his  trembling  words,  I  wondered 
whether  I  would  do  the  same  for  my  children? 
How  could  I  fight  to  free  my  friends  and  family 
from  something  as  terrible  as  the  former  Na/i 
regime?  Standing  up  and  facing  such  a  murderous, 
sadistic  and  incomprehensible  enemy,  is  he  not  a 
hero?  Should  Aksel  not  be  remembered,  even 


revered? 

This  dilemma  now  stays  with  me.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  separate  my  intellect  from  my  heart.  As 
we  have  all  heard  many  limes,  the  world  is  not 
black  and  white  but  many  shades  of  grey,  as  is  this 
discussion.  No  matter  how  much  we  remind  our- 
selves of  what  we  are  capable  of,  will  we  truly  ever 
be  able  to  protect  ourselves  from  ourselves?  No 
matter  how  clear  and  bright  the  day  is  on  Nov.  1 1, 
the  grey  will  taint  the  sky. 

James  A.  Fraser  is  a  student  in  Peace  and  Conflict 
Studies  at  U  of  T. 


Remembrance  Day  Forum 

To  remember,  or  not  to  remember...  November  11,  1994,  marks  the 

fiftieth  anniversary  of  D-day.  There  will  be  commemorative  ceremonies  across  the 
country,  and  U  of  T  will  be  holding  its  own  ceremony  at  the  Soldier's  Tower  at  Hart 
House.  But  students  question  the  purpose  of  celebrating  war.  What  function  does  it 
fulfill?  Does  the  act  of  remembering  the  atrocities  actually  serve  to  prevent  additional 
wars  from  being  declared?  This  forum  seeks  to  raise  some  critical  questions. 


Remembering  the  road  to  insight 
for  the  twenty-something  crowd 

BY  SEBASTIEN  LAVERTU  including  first-year  students,  faculty  and  staff.  I  had  the  chance  to  g( 


BY  SEBASTIEN  LAVERTU 

This  past  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  as  a  tour  guide  at  Parliament 
in  Ottawa.  There  were  many  veterans'  receptions  on  Parliament  Hill  and  I  had 
the  chance  to  speak  with  many  of  these  former  combatants.  I  remember 
speaking  to  one  gentleman  in  particular  who  talked  of  his  experience  in  the 
trenches  and  the  horrifying  sensation  he  got  walking  among  the  corpses  of  his 
fellow  soldiers. 

I  recall  saying  to  him  thai  I  felt  we,  as  a  young  generation,  can  only  partly 
understand  the  age  in  which  the  wars  were  fought  I  strongly  believe  that  I  can 
understand  the  events  and  battles  of  the  wars,  but  I  will  never  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  real  impact  the  hostilities  had  on  our  country. 

This  is  why  I  feel  1  cannot  judge  the  actions  of  another  generation.  What 
I  do  feel  is  needed  is  a  certain  respect  for  the  actions  of  a  generation  under  very 
different  circumstances  than  our  own. 

Statues  and  memorials  recognizmg  the  efforts  of  Canadian  men  and 
women  in  the  two  worid  wars  are  scattered  \n  all  pans  of  this  vast  country. 
From  the  lone  soldier  monument  in  small  prairie  communities  to  the  larger 
memorials  of  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  few  localities  were  spared  at  least  some 
effects  of  the  years  of  conflict  overseas. 

Soldier's  Tower,  located  between  Han  House  and  University  College  is  the 
university's  own  memorial,  erected  by  U  of  T  alumni  in  the  1920s.  It  is  unique 
to  Canadian  university  campuses,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  our  own  commu- 
nity was  hit  very  hard  by  the  events  overseas. 

At  the  base  of  the  tower  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  nien  and  women 
affiliated  with  the  university  who  died  in  the  wars  In  all  there  arc  over  1,100, 


including  first-year  students,  faculty  and  staff.  I  had  the  chance  to  go  into  the 
memorial  room  of  the  tower,  which  will  be  the  location  of  a  memorial  service 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  and  was  struck  by  one  of  the  paintings  of  deceased 
students.  It  was  of  the  men's  Varsity  Rugby  Team  before  World  War  One 
showing  those  who  had  died  in  the  war.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  men  had  not 
come  back. 

We  often  forget  the  personal  significance  of  a  figure  like  1,100.  Bui  these 
were  human  beings,  like  you  and  I,  who  had  a  few  years  back,  studied  laic  into 
the  night,  attended  classes  and  had  friends. 

Canada's  participation  in  Worid  War  Two  was  over  one  million  people. 
Forty-five  thousand  of  these  perished  overseas.  That  is  almost  equal  to  our 
entire  student  body! 

There  seems  lo  be  very  little  recognition  or  knowledge  among  twenly- 
somethings  of  the  immense  impact  the  war  had  on  our  country.  Canada,  for 
its  size,  gave  much  more  ihan  many  larger  nations  to  support  the  allied  forces 
against  Germany  and  Japan.  How  many  of  us  know  about  Vimy  Ridge  in 
World  War  I?  Or  the  efforts  of  Canadians  on  D-Day?  It  seems  lo  me  there 
needs  to  be  more  awareness  about  the  role  of  Canada  in  the  wars.  This 
knowledge  would  perhaps  make  us  appreciate  a  little  more  the  sacrifices  of 
the  war  generations. 

In  the  words  of  John  McCrae,  the  famous  author  of /n  Flander's  Fields,  "to 
you  from  failing  hands  we  throw  the  torch;  be  your  to  hold  it  high."  Perhaps 
these  words  apply  not  only  to  the  soldiers  who  fought  but  also  to  us,  who  must 
somehow  seek  to  gain  insight  into  events  that  continue  to  shape  history  today. 

Sehastien  Lavertu  is  a  University  College  student 
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East  Timor  has  a  remembrance  day  of  its  own 


BY  DAVID 
WEBSTER 

Since  1975,  when  Indonesia  in- 
vaded East  Timor,  a  small  coun- 
try north  of  Australia,  more  than 
200,000  people,  a  number  that 
represented  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  believed  to  have  been 
killed,  according  to  Amnesty 
International.  In  a  speech  last 
month  in  Ottawa,  Noam 
Chomsky  called  the  East  Timor 
killings  "the  worst,  per  capita, 
since  the  Holocaust." 

November  12,  1991:  a  crowd 
of  several  thousand  people 
walked  through  the  streets  of 
Dili,  the  capital  of  East  Timor. 
The  crowd  was  on  its  way  to  pay 
its  respects  at  the  grave  of  a 


young  activist  in  East  Timor's 
movement  for  independence 
from  Indonesia. 

When  the  unarmed  crowd 
reached  the  cemetery,  Indone- 
sian soldiers  opened  fire.  In  a 
hail  of  bullets,  271  people  were 
killed  and  hundreds  more 
wounded.  Even  more  "disap- 
peared" after  the  march  and  are 
still  unaccounted  for  today. 

July  14,  1994:  500  people 
marched  only  a  few  hundred 
meters  before  they,  too,  were 
attacked  by  Indonesian  soldiers. 
Although  the  crowd  had  a  per- 
mit to  march  for  religious  free- 
dom, it  was  attacked  immedi- 
ately after  stepping  off  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  East 
Timor.  This  time,  soldiers  used 
knives  instead  of  the  guns  that 


looked  so  bad  on  television  three 
years  earlier. 

According  to  the  facts  which 
we  have  been  able  to  gather,  it  is 
the  impression  of  the  rector  of 
the  University  for  East  Timor 
that  the  initiative  for  the  physi- 
cal clash  started  with  the  secu- 
rity forces  violently  attacking 
the  demonstrators. 

The  number  of  people  killed 
in  this  incident  was  far  smaller, 
but  the  intent  was  no  less  deadly: 
to  crush  all  opposition  to  Indo- 
nesian rule.  In  the  1991  words  of 
General  Try  Sutrisno,  then  com- 
mander of  the  armed  forces: 
"Agitators  like  these  have  to  be 
crushed,  and  we  will  crush 
them."  Try  Sutrisno  has  since 
been  named  vice-president  of 
Indonesia. 


Canada's  voice  has  been  con- 
spicuously silent  despite  a  con- 
tinuing campaign  of  terror  in  the 
summer  and  fall  against  the  East 
Timorese. 

Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien 
is  now  on  his  way  to  Indonesia, 
by  way  of  China.  After  the  China 
trade  mission,  Chretien  will  at- 
tend the  annual  Asia  Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  Summit  in 
Jakarta,  Indonesia.  As  with 
China,  trade  will  be  the  focus; 
human  rights  are  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  the  pursuit  of  greater 
profits  for  Canadian  companies 
like  Inco  and  Bata  Shoes. 

Indonesia  is  already  Canada's 
largest  export  market  in  South- 
east Asia.  This  year,  two-way 
trade  is  projected  to  hit  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  first  time.  Under  the 


Liberals,  Canada  has  even  re- 
sumed issuing  permits  for  the 
export  of  military  equipment  to 
Indonesia,  a  violation  of  the  tra- 
ditional, but  often  ignored,  Ca- 
nadian policy  that  bans  the  sale 
of  military  goods  to  countries  at 
war  and  to  major  human  rights 
violators.  Currently  Indonesia  is 
conducting  counter-insurgency 
wars  in  West  Papua  and  Aceh 
provinces  as  well  as  in  East 
Timor. 

When  he  was  in  opposition, 
Jean  Chretien  supported  East 
Timor's  right  to  self-determina- 
tion, agreeing  that  "pressure  from 
Western  democracies"  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Indonesia  and 
other  countries  like  it  that  fiout 
international  law  and  human 
rights  on  a  routine  basis.  In 


power,  Chretien  has  made  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  U-tums  ever 
in  Canadian  foreign  policy,  de- 
claring that  trade  is  the  only  goal 
worth  pursuing  and  that  Canada 
is  too  small  a  country  to  pressure 
other  countries  on  human  rights. 

The  East  Timor  Alert  Net- 
work and  several  other  organi- 
zations last  month  launched  a 
new  campaign.  Six  Months  for 
East  Timor,  designed  to  hold  the 
prime  minister  to  his  promise  to 
support  East  Timor.  The  cam- 
paign includes  vigils  and  events 
across  Canada  on  Nov.  12,  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  1991 
Dili  massacre,  including  an  all- 
day  vigil  at  City  Hall. 

David  Webster  is  active  in  the 
East  Timor  Awareness  Network. 


Remembrance  day  recalls  a  war 
worth  the  cost  for  freedom 


BY  KEVIN  SAGER 

And  so  you  ask,  why  bother  with 
Remembrance  Day?  After  all, 
the  monstrous  suffering,  waste, 
and  carnage  that  the  twentieth 
century  has  produced  at  first 
seems  to  be  something  best  for- 
gotten. 

To  many  of  us,  it  seems  some- 
what unnatural  to  constantly  go 
back  to  the  memories  of  war 
experiences.  We  tend  to  look 
down  upon  those  who  continue 
to  glorify  war  and  nationalism. 
Here  in  Canada,  it  is  awfully 
convenient  to  think  of  war  as 
something  happening  "over 
there",  or  on  TV.  We  place  a 
comforting  distance  between  it 
and  our  cozy,  placid  existence. 

The  size  and  cost  of  the  Cana- 
dian Armed  Forces,  for  exam- 
ple, diminishes  year  after  year. 

But  this  was  not  always  so.  As 
recently  as  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  Canada  was  virtually 
transformed  into  a  police  state 
under  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Measures  Act.  Conscription, 
suppression  of  civil  liberties,  and 
federal  control  over  many  as- 
pects of  the  economy  and  indus- 
try were  seen  by  many  as  justifi- 
able measures  to  mobilize  the 
country  towards  the  attainment 
of  wartime  goals. 


Canada's  military  and  politi- 
cal leadership  had  its  share  of 
incompetence  at  the  time.  The 
generzil  feeling  throughout  the 
world  was  this  would  be  a  brief 
war,  a  glorious  adventure.  Over 
time,  Canadians'  skill  and  sacri- 
fice yielded  such  victories  as 
Vimy  Ridge  and  Amiens,  and 
yielded  such  military  legends  as 
Arthur  Currie  and  fighter  ace 
Billy  Bishop. 

The  Second  World  War  saw 
Canada  lose  fewer  soldiers  than 
the  first.  Today,  despite  our  he- 
roic efforts  during  that  war  in  the 
air,  land  and  sea,  it  seems  as 
though  we  are  more  inclined,  as 
a  nation,  to  dwell  upon  the  unre- 
lenting horrors  of  the  First  World 
War  instead.  Perhaps  this  has 
something  to  do  with  the  Cana- 
da's dislike  of  vainglorious 
breast-beating. 

Let's  face  it:  we  are  not  now, 
nor  may  we  ever  be,  very  good  at 
imperialism.  We're  far  too  com- 
fortable with  our  day-to-day  lives 
ever  to  support  an  expansionist 
policy. 

Our  financial,  material,  and 
human  contributions  throughout 
this  century  have  been  propor- 
tionately equal,  if  not  greater, 
than  that  of  the  great  powers.  We 
have  sent  young  men  across  the 
seas  to  be  killed  at  the  painful 


cost  of  incurring  "lost  genera- 
tions." 

We  have  fought  to  preserve 
the  security  and  integrity  of  na- 
tions such  as  Belgium,  Holland, 
France,  the  UK,  South  Korea, 
and  Kuwait,  sometimes  at  the 
cost  of  our  own  fragile  national 
unity. 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars, imposed  income  taxes  that 
still  linger,  created  massive  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  controls, 
incurred  debts  which  crippled  a 
young  country's  economy  in  a 
time  of  recession. 

So,  was  it  all  worth  it?  Of 
course  it  was. 

In  the  first  war,  Prussian  mili- 
tarism was  defeated,  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  imperial  plans  foiled. 
In  the  second,  Naziism,  Fascism, 
and  Japanese  expansionism  were 
soundly  thrashed.  In  defeating 
Hitler,  we  also  contributed  to 
the  repudiation  of  racism,  mili- 
tarism, and  all  of  the  anti-demo- 
cratic tendencies  that  accompany 
them. 

This  was  also  the  nascence  of 
a  worldwide  movement  towards 
civil  rights  and  freedom  whose 
work  is  still  unfinished.  Our  con- 
tribution towards  the  contain- 
ment of  Soviet  imperialism,  as 
members  of  NATO  and  NORAD, 
played  a  role  in  defeating  a  some- 


what different  threat  to  freedom 
and  peace. 

Likewise,  as  the  pre-eminent 
peacekeepers  in  the  world  to- 
day, we  have  at  least  made  an 
attempt  to  bring  order,  stability 
and  a  measure  of  peace  to  some 
of  the  world's  poorer  nations. 

As  long  as  we  keep  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  in  mind,  look 
after  the  interests  of  Canada  first, 
and  the  rest  of  the  worid  second, 
succumbing  to  neither  pacifism 
or  militarism,  we  may  stand  a 
good  chance  of  forestalling  a 
future  apocalypse. 

Kevin  Sager  is  a  third  year  po- 
litical science  and  history  major 
at  Erindale  College. 
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You  just  don't  fuck  with  the  Pope:  Gillette 

University  papers  run  offensive  ad 
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OTTAWA  (CUP)— Gillette 
Canada  says  it  will  vigorously 
pursue  complaints  against  the 
author  of  a  cartoon  that  parodied 
Liquid  Paper  and  the  Pope,  and 
the  student  paper  that  printed  it. 

The  canoon,  a  mock  adver- 
tisement for  a  product  called 
"Liquid  Pope,"  resembles 
Gillette's  Liquid  Paper  was  run 
on  Sept.  8  by  the  Fulcrum,  the 
English-language  student  paper 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

The  ad  includes  slogans  like 
"contains  100  per  cent  papal  se- 
men," and  "you  are  applying 
every  partner  the  Pope  ever  had." 

Michael  Collins,  a  third-year 
law  student  at  U  of  O,  saw  the 
graphic  and  contacted  the  Ful- 
crum's editor-in-chief,  Brendan 
Ziolo,  demanding  the  paper  print 
a  retraction  for  the  joke  ad. 

But  the  Fulcrum  refused. 

"We  decided  at  our  editorial 
board  meeting  that  (the  graphic] 
did  not  defy  our  constitution," 
Ziolo  said. 

"A  consensus  was  reached  that 
we  would  not  publish  an  apol- 
ogy" 


After  the  paper  refused  to 
apologize,  Collins  sent  a  letter 
to  the  legal  department  of  Gillette 
Canada  and  several  other  peo- 
ple, including  Robert  Eady  of 
the  Catholic  Civil  Rights  League, 
the  archbishop  of  Ottawa,  and 
the  director  general  of  student 
affairs  at  U  of  O. 

The  letter  explained  that  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  Collins  was 
deeply  offended  by  the  insult 
directed  at  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

"Albeit  the  ads  in  the  Fulcrum 
have  not  been  great,  but  I  found 
this  one  to  be  particularly  offen- 
sive," Collins  said.  "It  is  one 
thing  to  use  a  trademark  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  use  it  m  the  way 
it  was  used  in  this  case." 

Collins  asked  in  his  letter  that 
Gillette  take  action  because  the 
"distinctive  design  of  the  Liquid 
Paper  bottle  has  been  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  anti-Catholic  propa- 
ganda." 

Collins  also  stated  that  he  had 
Slopped  using  Liquid  Paper  and 
wanted  others  to  do  the  same. 

Company  lawyers  contacted 
Collins  by  phone  about  two 


weeks  later  and  said  that  they 
were  outraged  by  the  graphic. 
Gillette's  head  office  in  Boston 
then  sent  a  letter  to  Collins  re- 
sponding to  letters  from  him  and 
Eady. 

In  the  letter,  Gillette  presi- 
dent Brian  MacFarland  said  that 
the  company  would  take  action 
"to  vigorously  pursue  the  author 
and  both  the  Fulcrum  and  the 
Canadian  University  Press  and 
hope  to  put  an  abrupt  end  to  this 
offensive  material." 

"We  are  concerned  that  you 
have  decided  to  stop  purchasing 
our  product  and  wish  to  assure 
you  of  our  corjwrate  commit- 
ment to  seek  the  termination  of 
this  material,"  the  letter  contin- 
ued. "We  appreciate  your  hav- 
ing taken  the  time  to  alert  us  to 
your  concern  and  look  forward 
to  having  you  as  a  valued  cus- 
tomer again." 

The  Liquid  Pope  cartoon  was 
originally  run  in  The  Peak,  a 
student  paper  at  the  University 
of  Guelph.  It  was  then  distrib- 
uted by  Canadian  University 
Press,  a  national  student  news- 
paper c(vopcrativc  of  which  the 
Peak  and  the  Fulcrum  are  both 
members. 

Gillette  has  not  attempted  to 
contact  any  of  the  student  media 
involved. 

And  CUP  president  David 
Matthews  is  not  sure  if  Gillette 
can  make  a  legal  case  for  copy- 
right infringement. 

"Copynght  laws  are  not  all 
that  cut  and  dried  when  it  comes 


to  parody,"  he  said.  "If  we  hear 
from  Gillette  directly  we  will 
respond  accordingly.  Until  then, 
CUP  is  not  directly  involved." 

Matt  Jobin,  a  current  co-chair 
of  the  Guclph  Peak,  thinks  the 
controversy  over  Liquid  Pope 
has  been  blown  out  of  propor- 
tion. 

"What  we  don't  understand  is 


that  if  [Collins)  has  a  problem 
with  the  graphic  or  with  the  Ful- 
crum, what  does  it  have  to  do 
with  Gillette?  As  opposed  to  tak- 
ing the  morally  righteous  route, 
he's  taking  the  politically  expe- 
dient route  by  threatening  to 
boycott  the  company,"  Jobin 
said. 

Anti-ads  like  Liquid  Pope,  and 


satirical  graphics  in  the  maga- 
zine Adbusters,  constitute  valu- 
able social  conunent,  said  Jobin. 

"Like  Adbusters,  we  reserve 
the  right  to  make  fun — we  try  to 
be  fair,  but  we  also  uy  to  be 
funny.  They're  big  nasty  corpo- 
rations, and  they  should  be  able 
to  deal  with  it ...  Gillette  can't  be 
downtrodden  because  of  this." 


Student  groups  not  notified 

policy  discussion 


over 


REGINA  (CUP)  —  Lloyd 
Axworthy  is  having  a  party  and 
chances  are,  you're  not  invited. 

A  committee  representing  the 
federal  Ministry  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development  will  be 
meeting  with  students  to  discuss 
proposed  changes  to  post- 
secondary  funding.  Students 
across  Canada  were  given  until 
Oct.  24  to  apply  to  speak  at  the 
discussion. 

Among  the  changes  proposed 
by  Axworthy's  ministry  is  the 
removal  of  federal  cash  grants  to 
post-secondary  education,  an 
estimated  S2.5  billion  cut  to  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

But  students  at  most  Cana- 
dian post-secondary  institutions 
were  not  notified  abt^ut  the  meet- 
ing or  the  deadline.  Many  stu- 
dent leaders  say  they  had  never 
heard  of  the  discussion  group. 

The  student  councils  of  both 
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(Lx^plications  are  now  being  accepted  for: 
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and  extra-curricular  leadership. 
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12  Noon,  Thursday  December  22, 1994 
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Ihc  University  of  Toronio  and 
the  University  of  Manitoba 
barely  made  the  deadline,  due  (o 
not  knowing  about  the  event. 

Council  representatives  said 
the  timeline  for  the  consultation 
process  is  unreasonable. 

"This  is  one  of  the  largest 
social  policy  reviews  ever  and 
there  are  only  five  weeks  of  pub- 
lic consultation.  It  seems 
tokcnistic,"  said  Gareth 
Spangletl,  president  of  the  U  of 
T's  Students'  Administrative 
Council. 

"The  recommendations  seem 
to  be  .set  in  stone,"  Spanglett 
said. 

Blessing  Rugara,  U  of  M's 
student  union  president,  agreed. 

"It  seems  rather  unreason- 
able," Rugara  said.  "I  would  be 
hesitant  to  think  the  government 
is  acting  in  good  faith." 

Other  student  groups,  like  the 
University  of  Regina's  student 
council,  found  out  about  the 
meeting  by  accident.  Former 
council  president  Loretta 
Gerlach  was  at  a  conference  in 
British  Columbia  when  she  heard 


about  it  from  a  colleague. 

Gerlach  then  contacted  local 
MP  and  federal  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture Ralph  Goodale's  of- 
fice for  more  information,  but 
no  one  there  knew  anything  about 
the  deadline. 

Current  U  of  R  student  coun- 
cil president  Mark  Fortier  says 
the  group  rushed  to  get  a  pro- 
posal together. 

"We  put  together  a  20-30  page 
report  that  outlines  the  effects 
the  changes  could  have  on  stu- 
dents at  the  U  of  R,"  Fortier  said. 

A  comnuiicc  representing  the 
Ministry  of  Human  Resources 
Development  will  meet  with  stu- 
dents who  sent  in  submissions 
before  the  deadline. 

Applications  received  after 
Oct.  24  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  committee.  Late  proposals 
from  individuals  can  be  submit- 
ted by  calling  an  MP's  office 
and  requesting  a  work  book. 

Other  students  who  missed  the 
submission  deadline  can  attend 
the  hearings,  but  their  proposals 
will  not  be  heard. 
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'Pro-penis  feminist'  calls  for  an  end  to  women's  studies 

Paglia  mouths  off  at  university 


BY  Catherine  Hunt 

Self-proclaimed  guerilla  feminist 
Camille  Paglia  spoke  at  the  MacMillan 
Theatre  on  Thursday  evening  to  a  sold- 
out  crowd. 

Paglia,  was  an  unknown  American 
humanities  professor  until  the  publica- 
tion of  her  first  book  Sexual  Personae: 
Art  and  Decadence  From  Nefertiti  to 
Emily  Dickinson,  four  years  ago. 

The  book  propelled  Paglia  to  fame 
and  notoriety,  as  well  as  widespread 
criticism  from  women's  groups.  Their 
claims  she  is  anti-feminist  were  based 
on  quotes  such  as,  "If  civilization  had 
been  left  in  female  hands,  we  would 
still  be  living  in  grass  huts." 
Paglia  has  had  two  books  published 
since,  the  latest  of  which.  Vamps  and 
Tramps,  she  is  currently  promoting. 

Paglia  said  a  vamp  is  a  sexual  woman 
that  is  currently  missing  from  the  what 
it  means  to  be  a  feminist.  Vamps,  or 
queen  of  the  night  seductresses,  once 
held  a  sexual  power  over  men.  But 
according  to  Paglia,  the  vamp  in  every 


woman  has  gone  out  the  window  as 
society  has  become  more  bourgeois. 

"I  want  to  reclaim  the  glamour  of  the 
vamp,  instead  of  bleaching  it  out  or 
calling  it  sexist,"  she  said. 

Paglia  said  she  belongs  to  a  new 
group  of  "pro-penis"  feminists.  Other 
feminists,  according  to  her,  have  re- 
made men  into  sensitive  guys  or  con- 
temporary eunuchs  of  no  use  to  women. 
She  said  soft-penis  men  are  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  human  race.  Instead, 
women  need  men  with  masculine  vigor. 

"In  the  nineties  the  anti-male  posture 
[of  feminism]  is  becoming  extremely 
harmful  to  young  women.  It's  natural  to 
respond  sexually  to  a  penis,"  she  said. 

Paglia  spoke  of  a  recent  British  tel- 
evision documentary  she  was  in,  called 
The  Penis  Unsheathed. 

She  said  she  was  disappointed  it  that 
it  cannot  be  shown  on  North  American 
television. 

"In  America  you  can  cut  off  a  man's 
penis  while  he's  sleeping,  but  you  can't 
show  a  program  about  the  glory  of  the 
penis,"  said  Paglia. 


Paglia  spoke  with  great  contempt  for 
current  feminist  thought,  which  she  feels 
is  dominated  by  white,  heterosexual 
females.  She  said  she  despises  femi- 
nists such  as  Naomi  Wolf,  Susan  Faludi 
and  Germaine  Greer. 

"I  want  an  end  to  woman's  studies," 
she  said. 

"The  anglo-feminist  PC  establish- 
ment has  become  fascist." 

She  also  said  women  must  be  edu- 
cated about  their  own  power  and  must 
learn  not  to  see  themselves  as  power- 
less victims.  Paglia  said  women  wield 
sexual  power  over  men,  and  women 
should  learn  to  harness  that  power  for 
more  equitable  gender  relations. 

"Woman  is  the  dominatrix  of  the 
universe,"  she  said. 

However,  Paglia  insisted  feminism 
should  be  about  options,  and  it  is  a 
societal  movement  that  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

"We  must  endorse  feminism.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  movements  of  the  cen- 
tury," she  said.  "[But]  Criticism  of  the 
feminist  establishment  is  not  criticism 


4^ 


Drag  queen  meets  vamp. 

of  feminism,  or  misogyny...  If  you  want 
to  know  the  future  of  feminism  in  10  or 
15  years,  it's  me." 

Feminism  should  devote  less  time  to 
the  problems  of  middle  class  white 
women  in  America,  Paglia  said.  She 
said  there  are  bigger  problems  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Paglia  also  said  anorexia  and  bulimia 
are  problems  of  young  white  women 
from  perfectionist  families.  Their  prob- 
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lems  have  more  to  do  with  controlling 
their  bodies,  than  with  the  media,  she 
said. 

Paglia  also  addressed  the  politically 
correct  movement  in  her  speech,  saying 
no  one  has  the  right  to  declare  certain 
ideas  unsavory  or  dangerous. 

"To  anyone  dealing  with  PC  you 
have  an  obligation.  Everyone  must  be 
radical  in  defense  of  free  speech  and 
free  thought." 


UWO  excludes  religion  and  creed  from  definition  of  race 

Western's  race  relations  officer  quits 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  controversial  race  relations 
officer  at  the  University  of  West- 
em  Ontario  resigned  last  month, 
shortly  after  a  move  to  expand 
the  university's  race  relations 
policy  was  quashed. 


Leela  Madhava  Rau  resigned 
Oct.  3,  four  days  after  the  uni- 
versity's board  of  governors  up- 
held a  decision  to  exclude  reli- 
gion and  creed  from  the  defini- 
tion of  race  in  the  university's 
race  relations  policy. 

Rau  would  not  comment  about 
the  reasons  for  her  leaving,  but 


Waterloo  to  launch 
new  J-sohool 

BY  Ingrid  Ancevich 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Waterloo  and  Conestoga  College  in  Kitchener 
have  launched  the  first  journalism  program  in  Canada  that  combines 
a  university  degree  and  a  college  diploma. 

University  of  Walerioo  students  can  now  choose  print  journalism 
as  a  degree  option  upon  completion  of  their  first  year.  Students  are 
then  required  to  take  an  academic  major  of  their  choice  before  they 
go  on  to  Conestoga. 

Students  then  study  at  the  college  for  three  semesters  before  going 
on  to  a  two-month  work  term. 

The  program  also  takes  university  graduates,  who  are  automati- 
cally placed  in  the  same  three-semester  stream  as  the  University  of 
Waterloo  students,  according  to  Arnold  Ages,  director  of  the  jour- 
nalism program  at  Waterloo. 

"Newspapers  are  looking  for  students  who  have  an  academic 
speciality  as  well  as  journalistic  skills,"  said  Ages. 

Andrew  Jankowski,  Conestoga' s  journalism  program  co-ordinator, 
says  that  the  educational  strengths  of  each  school  will  mean  better 
journalists. 

'The  feeling  was  that  the  universities  do  the  theoretical  part  of 
education  better.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges,  they  do  the 
practical  aspect  better.  That  way,  we  can  produce  a  better  educated 
journalist,"  he  said. 

"What  in  effect  is  happening  is  that  they  can  get  out  into  the 
workplace  a  year  sooner  than  normal,  with  a  marketable  skill,"  said 
Jankowski. 

University  of  Western  Ontario  graduate  T.J.  Behe  is  currently  in 
Conestoga' s  four-semester  journalism  program  for  university  gradu- 
ates. 

He  says  the  new  program  is  better  than  the  current  "fragmented" 
approach  of  earning  a  four-year  university  degree  and  then  going  to 
college  for  another  four  semesters. 

"[It's]  a  better  way  of  doing  things  than  the  route  I  took.  I  would 
like  to  do  theory  and  hands-on  experience  at  the  same  time,"  he  said. 

The  two  schools  are  located  very  close  to  one  another  and  have 
had  informal  connections  for  many  years. 

Ages  says  the  collaboration  means  the  two  schools  can  make  use 
of  the  best  resources  each  campus  has  to  offer  for  the  journalism 
program. 

The  two  schools  have  encouraged  University  of  Waterloo  stu- 
dents who  are  not  enrolled  in  humanities  to  apply. 

'There  is  a  big  need  for  people  in  the  profession  with  a  background 
in  sciences.  We  live  in  a  technical  scientific  world  and  we  need  that 
kind  of  thing,"  said  Jankowski. 

Currently,  the  only  universities  in  Ontario  that  offer  journalism 
degrees  are  Ryerson  Polytechnical  University,  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  Carleton  University. 


said  the  decision  to  leave  was 
her  own.  "I'm  going  on  to  differ- 
ent things,"  she  said.  "This  is  a 
change  I  want  now." 

However,  before  her  resigna- 
tion was  announced,  Rau  was 
extremely  critical  of  the  gover- 
nors' failure  to  amend  the  policy. 

"I  was  very  disappointed  there 
was  no  debate  or  discussion.  I 
don't  know  if  it  is  a  lack  of 
compassion  or  caring,"  she  said. 

Rau  said  the  university  had 
not  sought  her  input  into  what 
was  wrong  with  the  policy  and 
what  could  be  changed. 

"No  one  has  consulted  me  as 
the  process  has  gone  along." 

Rau  also  said  exclusion  of  re- 
ligion and  creed  from  the  uni- 
versity '  s  definition  of  race  would 
make  it  more  difficult  to  do  her 
job  of  dealing  with  complaints 


of  discrimination. 

"I  would  assume  if  there  is  a 
complaint  on  the  grounds  of  re- 
ligion I  would  be  unable  to  help 
them,"  she  said.  "I  think  it's 
inappropriate  and  unfair  to  make 
people  go  outside  the  university 
for  assistance. 

The  university  did  not  an- 
nounce Rau's  departure  for  two 
weeks  after  the  date  of  her  letter 
of  resignation. 

In  a  statement.  Bill  Wilkinson, 
director  of  the  university's  de- 
partment of  equity  services,  said, 
"Madhava  Rau  fulfilled  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  her  position  with 
a  great  deal  of  conviction  and  a 
high  degree  of  personal  integ- 
rity." 

"I  regret  her  decision  to  leave 
Western." 
Madhava  Rau  was  at  the  cen- 


tre of  controversy  through  much 
of  her  stay  at  Western.  In  1992, 
modern  languages  professor 
Marjorie  Ratcliffe  said  she  had 
been  "persecuted"  by  Rau. 

Ratcliffe  was  the  subject  of  a 
charge  of  racial  harassment  put 
forward  by  a  student  in  her  class, 
that  was  handled  by  Rau's  of- 
fice. That  charge  was  later 
dropped,  and  Ratcliffe  received 
a  public  apology  and  a  year's 
leave. 

On  Oct.  1 1 ,  a  week  before  the 
university  announced  Rau's  res- 
ignation, her  office  was  also  one 
of  the  subjects  of  a  critical  tel- 
evision documentary. 

The  CTV  show  W5  said  the 
university  spent  $400,000  a  year 
on  equity  issues.  "We  wanted  to 
know  if  this  was  the  best  way  to 
spend  money,"  executive  pro- 


ducer Peter  Rehak  told  media. 

"Western  has  a  large  structure 
in  place  and  since  their  job  is  to 
find  harassment,  they'll  find 
harassment." 

Rehak  said  the  university  pre- 
vented him  from  interviewing 
Rau  for  the  documentary. 

In  addition  to  her  objections 
to  the  exclusion  of  religious  dis- 
crimination as  a  form  of  harass- 
ment her  office  would  be  re- 
sponsible for,  Madhava  Rau  had 
felt  the  race  relations  policy 
made  her  the  investigator  of  com- 
plaints, the  mediator,  and  the 
complainants'  advocate  at  for- 
mal hearings. 

Madhava  Rau  said  her  multi- 
ple roles  put  her  in  a  conflict  of 
interest. 
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Colonist  and  Canadian  tallcs  about  being  student 
president  at  the  world's  biggest  ivory  tower 


BY  SaMANTHA 

Rajasingham 
Varsity  Staff 
At  first  glance,  he  strikes  you  as 
a  shy  sincere  young  man  with  a 
clipped  British  accent,  quite  de- 
voted to  his  books  and  studies. 
But  Akaash  Maharaj  is  more  than 
that.  Last  year,  he  became  the 
first  independent,  the  first  non- 
white  and  the  first  overseas  stu- 
dent to  become  Oxford  student 
union  president.  Even  more  as- 
tounding, he  grew  up  in  one  of 
Toronto's  trouble  spots, 
Parkdale. 

"It's  impossible  to  live  in 
Parkdale  without  it  having  an 
effect  on  you.  I  suppose  it  has 
made  me  tough,  not  in  outwards 
appearance...  But  it  means  that 
I'm  used  to  fighting  and  work- 
ing hard,  something  that  pre- 
pared [me]  for  Oxford,"  said 
Maharaj. 

When  Maharaj  first  arrived  at 
Oxford,  he  says  he  was  intimi- 
dated by  the  intensely  collegiate 
atmosphere. 

"(There  were]  lots  of  people 
running  around  in  dark  gowns 


and  sherry  everywhere.  "[But]  I 
developed  affection  for  the  uni- 
versity straight  away.  I  also  rec- 
ognized it  had  a  lot  of  problems. 
Britain's  class  system  is  still 
trapped  in  something  of  a  time 
warp.  It's  because  I  liked  the 
university  so  much  that  I  de- 
cided to  mn  for  president." 

Akaash  Maharaj  first  won  the 
position  of  president  at  his  col- 
lege, St.  Edmund's  Hall,  in  his 
second  year. 

He  says  he  often  encountered 
racist  attitudes  from  his  fellow 
students. 

'The  Labour  Party  vice-presi- 
dent [at  the  college]  would  turn 
around  and  make  a  statement 
like  People  like  you  should  be 
serving  me  drinks'  and  [he'd] 
get  no  flack  for  it,"  Maharaj 
said. 

Bringing  Oxford  into  the  20Ui 
century,  by  opening  up  the  col- 
lege's admissions  to  attract  more 
women  and  minority  students, 
was  one  of  Maharaj's  main  goals. 

"I'd  like  to  think  we  brought 
the  colleges  admissions  closer 
to  our  ideal  of  an  open  meritoc- 
racy, a  place  that  would  accept 


and  treat  people  based  on  their 
own  merit,  rather  than  on  no- 
tions of  class,"  he  said. 

'The  year  was  effective.  We 
implemented  a  college  code  of 
harassment.  We  also  opened  up 
the  admissions  system  to  attract 
more  women  and  more  students 
from  non-traditional  back- 
grounds." 

Probably  the  best  known  epi- 
sode of  that  year  was  Maharaj's 
negotiations  with  the  dons  of  the 
college  to  prevent  raising  lodg- 
ing costs. 

"Our  college  announced  that 
they  wanted  something  like  a  35 
per  cent  increase,  which  is  abso- 
lutely massive.  All  the  other 
colleges  were  watching  us  be- 
cause it  meant  that  if  Teddy  Hall 
could  get  away  with  it,  they  could 
do  so  as  well." 

Maharaj  says  he  and  other  stu- 
dent college  presidents  were  frus- 
trated over  the  conu-ol  national 
political  parties  had  over  the 
councils. 

"We  all  expressed  a  common 
frustration  that  the  reforms  we 
had  brought  in  our  college  could 
not  sec  the  light  of  day  in  the 


university,  mainly  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  university's  stu- 
dent union,  ever  since  it  was  set 
up  many  years  ago,  has  been 
controlled  by  political  parties. 

"The  presidents  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  always  had  a 
certain  among  of  infiuencc  in 
national  politics  because  they 
get  into  cabinet,  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  is  packed  with 
Oxford  graduates,"  he  said. 

The  interest  past  student  coun- 
cil presidents  had  in  national 
politics  left  Oxford's  own  po- 
litical realm  in  a  state  of  neglect, 
says  Maharaj. 

"The  student  union  had  been 
in  a  downward  spiral  for  many 
years.  The  university  was  re- 
gressing," said  Maharaj.  "The 
student  union,  which  was  the 
only  student  institution  capable 
of  realizing  the  student's  vision 
of  the  university,  was  collapsing 
into  irrelevancy." 

It  was  because  of  this  lack  of 
concern  with  student  issues,  that 
Maharaj  decided  to  run  for  presi- 
dent. 

"I  thought,  I  can't  win.  I  was 
shocked  when  students  endorsed 
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Akaash  Maharaj. 

my  platform  in  sufficient  num- 
bers that  I  actually  won,"  he 
said. 

One  of  Maharaj's  main  con- 
cerns was  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  student  suicides  on  campus. 

"I  wanted  to  bring  about  sys- 
tems for  pastoral  care.  Oxford 
has  a  sink-or-swim  attitude  and 
there  had  been  lots  of  suicides  in 
the  past  few  years.  Some  people 
said  these  were  acceptable  losses, 
an  acceptable  price  for  excel- 
lence. (But)  it's  possible  to  have 
system  that  educates  people  well 
without  driving  them  to  suicide." 

In  a  surprise  motion  at  the  end 
of  the  last  general  meeting, 
Maharaj  was  given  the  title  of 
President  Emeritus,  the  first  time 
it  had  been  awarded  in  800  years. 

All  in  all,  Maharaj  says  Ox- 
ford has  been  an  experience  he 
wouldn't  trade  for  the  world. 

"I  enjoyed  my  time  abroad 
because  it  was  a  real  experience. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 
But,  Canada  is  still  home.  Ox- 
ford and  a  lot  of  things  I  did  were 
a  result  of  having  a  Canadian 
perspective.  The  idea  of  indi- 
vidualism, succeeding  on  one's 
own  merit,  diversity  as  a  strength, 
these  are  all  very  Canadian 
ideas." 

When  asked  about  the  finan- 
cial stress  of  higher  education, 
Maharaj  says  that  universities  in 
Canada  raise  very  little  of  their 
funds  themselves  and  they  should 
quit  their  whining. 

"Universities  in  Canada,  com- 
pared to  other  countries,  raise 
very  little  of  their  own  funds 
themselves;  that  is  to  work  with 
indusU7  and  the  private  sector, 
to  campaign  for  donations,"  said 
Maharaj. 

Akaash  Maharaj  is  now  living 
in  Etobicoke,  where,  he  says,  the 
only  thing  that  happens  there  is 
that  you  can  hear  one's  arteries 
hardening. 
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Qay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  youths  on  coming  out 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
\anity  Staff 


Deciding  on  one's  sexual  orientation  isn't  as  easy 
as  choosing  something  to  eat  off  a  menu.  You 
don't  ponder  over  your  choice  for  a  few  minutes, 
thinking,  well,  straight  looks  rather  ordinary,  but 
hey,  look  what  you  get  if  you  decide  on  homosexu- 
ality! 

That  dish  comes  with  societal  harassment,  al- 
ienation from  unsympathetic  family  and  friends, 
emotional  angst  and  a  constant  threat  of  being 
bashed  by  rednecks  with  nothing  better  to  do. 
Let's  face  it,  do  you  think  that  would  be  anyone's 
preferred  choice? 

Sexual  awakening  takes  time.  If  you've  grown 
up  with  traditional  family  values  which  beat  into 
your  head  that  homosexuality  is  a  sin,  your  wet 
dreams  about  same-sex  lovers  can  wreak  havoc  on 
your  conscience.  You  ask  yourself,  "Am  I  normal? 
Do  others  feel  the  same  way  as  I  do?  Where  can  I 
meet  a  partner  to  explore  my  desires?"  And  per- 
haps most  importantly,  "What  will  my  mother 
say?" 

Those  who  have  come  out  say  to  reject  what 
your  family  and  friends  have  traditionally  ex- 
pected of  you  to  grow  up,  get  married  and  raise  a 
bunch  of  rug  rats  in  the  'burbs  isn't  an  easy  choice. 
Realizing  one's  sexual  orientation,  especially  as  a 
young  person,  can  be  a  traumatic  experience. 
Statistics  show  that  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual 
youths  have  a  30  per  cent  higher  rate  of  suicide 
than  heterosexual  teens.  In  this  world,  admitting  to 
yourself  that  you'd  rather  have  a  sexual  relation- 
ship with  someone  of  your  own  sex  takes  courage. 

Coming  out  doesn't  happen  over  night.  For  the 
lucky  ones  who  have  supportive  family  and  friends, 
it's  easier  to  do.  But  most  say  coming  out  of  the 
closet  often  means  being  ostracized  from  those 
who  you've  always  expected  to  be  there,  namely 
your  family  and  friends. 

It  took  Daniel  Paquette  three  years  to  confront 
the  fact  that  he  was  gay.  Unsure  of  his  feelings, 
Daniel  was  convinced  he  was  bisexual  for  three 
years  before  admitting  to  himself  he  was  gay. 
Growing  up  in  a  Roman  Catholic  family  in  Oshawa 
didn't  make  matters  any  easier. 

"There  was  no  gay  community  [in  Oshawa.]  As 
a  teenager,  I  didn't  hear  or  see  any  positive  gay 
images,"  said  Paquette.  "My  parents  are  very 
right-wing  and  that  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
homophobia.  But  I  told  my  parents  when  I  was  20 
that  I  was  gay.  My  dad  came  out  and  asked  me  [if 
I  was  gay]  and  I  just  told  him  yes.  At  the  time  he 
was  really  drunk,  so  I  was  scared  what  he  would 
say." 

Afraid  of  the  negative  reactions  from  those 
closest  to  you,  often  prohibits  homosexual  youths 
from  coming  out  to  their  parents.  Take  Hal,  an 
executive  member  of  Lesbians,  Gays  and  Bisexu- 
als  at  U  of  T,  who  is  uncomfortable  with  using  his 
real  name  for  fear  his  father  will  find  out  he's  gay. 

"I  played  straight,  it's  almost  as  if  it's  a  mythol- 
ogy you  build  as  a  little  kid.  Do  you  pretend  to  be 
attracted  to  the  opposite  sex?"  asked  Hal.  "It 
would  make  it  awkward  for  me  at  home  to  come 
out.  My  mother  knows.  At  first  she  was  really 
upset,  but  she  has  become  quite  supportive." 

Hal,  who  lives  at  home  and  commutes  to  the  St. 
George  campus,  says  he  is  unable  to  tell  his  father 
he's  gay. 

"My  mother  advised  me  not  to  tell  him.  He  pays 
for  my  university  and  I  suspect  he  would  stop  [if 
he  knew.]" 

Hal  says  that  his  mother  is  the  only  parent  he  can 
confide  in.  "Mothers  understand  unconditional 
love  more  than  men  do.  It's  something  that  seems 
to  be  expected  from  them  as  opposed  to  men,"  said 
Hal. 

"My  first  crushes  happened  when  I  was  six 
years  old.  He  [was  a]  Brazilian  neighbour  that 
lived  upstairs.  But  I  began  to  come  out  to  my 


friends  in  high  school  first,"  he  said. 

Like  Daniel,  Hal  first  told  his  high  school 
friends  he  was  bisexual. 

"I  initially  told  a  lot  of  my  friends  I  was  bi- 
sexual. It  was  easier  to  say  at  first  because  my 
heterosexual  friends  could  relate  to  me.  But  by  the 
end  of  high  school  they  all  knew  I  was  gay,"  said 
Hal. 

Once  Hal's  friends  knew  he  was  gay,  even 
though  they  told  him  they  understood,  some  began 
to  ignore  him. 

"Even  some  straight  friends  that  say  it  doesn't 
bother  them,  it  does.  As  soon  as  you  bring  up  an 
issue,  it's  like  they're  not  interested,"  he  said. 
"One  friend  called  me  too  militant  and  didn't  want 


they're  more  likely  to  be  easy  going  about  it. 
Consistent  surveys  say  men  are  more  homophobic 
than  women. 

"For  fathers,  it  matters  a  lot.  Men  have  insecu- 
rities on  gender  relations  anyway.  Having  a  gay 
son  is  more  likely  to  be  perceived  as  shattering  for 
other  members  of  the  family.  My  own  father  was 
very  traditional.  He  was  clearly  afraid  and  disdain- 
ful for  any  deviation  of  gender  norms." 

For  Rayside,  he  came  out  to  his  mother  and  two 
brothers  by  writing  them  a  long  letter. 

"I  wanted  to  choose  my  words  carefully.  There 
were  a  lot  of  people  and  I  wanted  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  think  about  what  I  was  saying 
before  they  had  to  respond  to  me,"  he  said.  "My 


to  be  around  me.  I  said  'Baby,  you  haven't  seen 
nothing  yet.'" 

David  Rayside,  the  vice-president  of  University 
College,  is  perhaps  the  most  senior  out  adminis- 
trator at  U  of  T.  Coming  out  is  a  continuous 
process  for  homosexuals,  says  Rayside.  For  him, 
it  has  taken  20  years. 

"It's  a  continuing  process,  everytime  you  meet 
new  people,  they  assume  you're  heterosexual,  so 
the  coming  out  never  stops,"  he  said. 

Rayside  says  that  as  a  youth  growing  up  in  rural 
Quebec,  the  pressure  to  conform  to  a  heterosexual 
society  was  overwhelming. 

"There  was  no  positive  discussion  of  homo- 
sexuality. That  pressure  continued  into  young 
adulthood,"  he  said.  "I  was  slower  to  come  to 
terms  with  my  sexuality  than  many  other  people. 
I  came  out  one  friend  at  a  time." 

Like  Hal,  Rayside  fell  it  was  easier  to  confront 
his  women  friends  first  over  his  homosexuality. 

"I  told  my  best  friend.  She  was  the  first  to  know 
in  late  1968.  It  took  three  years  between  telling  the 
first  person  and  then  telling  the  second.  I  told  my 
family,  except  my  father,  in  1976." 

Telling  one's  family  is  often  the  most  important 
threshold  to  cross,  says  Rayside. 

"For  gay  men,  I  would  guess  it's  trtie  for  lesbi- 
ans as  well,  it's  easier  to  talk  to  women  because 


mother's  first  reaction  was  classic.  She  wasn't 
sure  if  she  believed  it  and  she  asked  if  I  was  sure." 

Rayside  never  told  his  father  he  was  gay,  on  the 
wishes  of  his  mother. 

"He  died  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  I'm  still  not 
sure  if  he  figured  it  out.  He  even  met  my  partner, 
and  who  knows  what  frame  he  put  around  it." 

For  bisexual  youths,  the  pressures  of  their  sexual 
orientation  are  even  harder  to  bear  than  for  lesbi- 
ans or  gays,  says  Kathryn  Payne,  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  Bisexual  Network.  Bisexuals  are  often 
shunned  from  both  the  heterosexual  community 
and  the  gay  community.  As  a  bisexual,  you've  got 
to  come  out  twice,  once  with  the  straight  commu- 
nity and  then  again  with  the  gay  community. 

"A  lot  of  people  don't  [understand]  bisexual- 
ity,"  says  Payne.  "They  see  it  as  a  place,  where 
you're  just  working  your  way  through  something. 
There  is  always  an  undercurrent  [in  the  gay  com- 
munity] that  if  you  wanted  to,  you  could  side  with 
the  straight  people.  But  that's  bullshit.  Once  you're 
out,  you're  out." 

Payne  says  she  found  the  lesbian  community 
very  hostile  towards  her  because  she  goes  both 
ways.  And  in  the  straight  community,  people  often 
think  of  bisexuals  as  walking  sex  machines. 

"A  lot  of  lesbians  wouldn't  sleep  with  me 
because  they  were  afraid  I'd  run  off  with  a  man. 


It's  really  rough  to  find  support  in  the  queer 
community,"  said  Payne.  "People  assume  you're 
completely  sexual.  Some  slimy  guys  go  for  bi 
women  because  they  think  they'll  get  a  three- 
some." 

Lesbians  coming  out  have  the  added  pressure  of 
their  gender  to  contend  with,  says  Christine  Donald, 
spokesperson  for  the  Coalition  for  Lesbians  and 
Gay  Rights  in  Ontario. 

"Jobs  and  security  [for  women]  have  more  of  an 
impact  on  us  than  the  issues  of  role  models.  We 
just  don't  have  as  much  class  position  in  society  as 
men." 

Denise  Benson,  of  CKLN-FM  radio  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  University,  agrees. 

"So  much  has  to  do  with  your  specific  situation. 
Class  issues  and  race  issues  come  into  play.  In 
terms  of  the  larger  society,  there  are  more  images 
of  gay  men,  there  are  definitely  more  role  models, 
but  most  of  them  are  middle  class,  white  men.  Add 
that  to  the  issue  of  gender  and  it's  another  thing  for 
women. 

"For  anybody,  having  images  somewhat  reflec- 
tive of  yourself,  having  those  people  be  gay  and 
out  helps  a  hell  of  a  lot,"  said  Benson. 

Humberto  Carolo,  a  co-ordinator  at  U  of  T's 
student-run  Sex-Ed  Centre,  says  there  are  more 
gay  men  out  than  there  are  women. 

"It's  harder  for  women  to  realize  they're  lesbian 
or  bisexual  than  for  men.  Women  tend  to  hide  it 
inside  more  than  men  do.  There  is  a  lot  more 
awareness  on  coming  out  as  a  gay  man,"  said 
Carolo. 

For  adolescents  who  want  to  come  out,  high 
schools  are  often  a  completely  negative  environ- 
ment. Most  gay  or  lesbian  youths  do  not  feel 
comfortable  coming  out  with  their  peers. 

Donald  says  that  for  gay  and  lesbian  youths, 
high  school  is  a  series  of  traumas. 

"High  schools  are  probably  worse  than  any- 
where else.  The  largest  identifiable  groups  com- 
mitting suicide  as  teens  are  lesbians,  gays  and 
bisexuals." 

(In  researching  for  this  article,  I  called  Stephen 
Leacock  High  School,  one  of  the  largest  schools  in 
Scarborough,  and  asked  if  they  had  any  support 
groups  for  gay,  lesbian  or  bisexual  teens.  One 
guidance  counsellor  asked  me  what  'coming  out' 
was.) 

Another  Leacock  counsellor  said  that  for  the  20 
years  he  has  been  at  the  school,  he  was  only  aware 
of  one  student  who  was  openly  gay.  That  student 
ended  up  transferring  to  a  downtown  school  that 
would  be  more  accepting  of  his  sexuality.  But  if 
any  student  came  to  him  for  help  with  his  or  her 
sexuality,  he  said,  the  counselling  service  would 
put  them  in  touch  with  a  downtown  support  group. 

"There  is  nothmg  that  1  know  of  in  the 
Scarborough  system  [for  gays  and  lesbians],"  he 
said. 

"The  kids  feel  more  comfortable  in  the  down- 
town area.  Being  in  the  more  gay  community, 
people  are  more  accepting.  Up  here,  you're  deal- 
ing with  a  largely  Asian  and  black  population.  The 
multicultural  community  we  have  up  here,  unless 
someone  is  a  strong  person  themselves,  they  would 
be  made  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

"In  the  Asian  community,  if  they're  with  their 
families,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  come  out. 
In  the  black  community,  I  don't  know  of  any  gays 
or  lesbians  here,"  he  said. 

John  Campey,  an  out  downtown  school  trustee 
for  Wards  Five  and  Six,  is  angry  that  the  down- 
town high  schools  have  become  the  only  haven  for 
gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  students. 

"Lots  of  students  transfer  [downtown.]  We  have 
a  refugee  policy  for  kids  fleeing  homophobic 
harassment  in  other  boards,"  said  Campey. 

"I'm  glad  there's  some  place  for  kids  to  come 
and  we'll  fight  tooth  and  nail  to  continue  it.  But  it 
angers  me  that  the  other  boards  duck  their  respon- 
Piease  see  "Social,"  page  S3 


Girls  on  stage:  she's  more  than  a  lady 

Women  in  rock  are  getting  their  own  satisfaction 


BY  Natasa  Hatsios 
\anity  Staff 

Think  back  to  about  1981  or  '82,  when 
Duran  Duran  released  "Girls  on  Film." 
The  video  features  a  catwalk  with  sexu- 
ally-charged models  walking  up  and 
down,  dominating  the  men  behind  them. 
Though  admittedly  I  was  a  Duranie,  it 
wasn't  until  years  later  when  a  friend 
had  bought  the  Duran  Duran  home  video 
that  I  actually  saw  it.  Why  did 
MuchMusic  refuse  to  play  the  video 
then?  Did  the  notion  of  a  sexually  com- 
manding woman  frighten  Much,  fear- 
ing it  might  be  a  conflict  of  interest  with 
the  lit-thrusting,  ass-bearing  beauties 
that  graced  almost  every  rock  video? 

"Women  are  mere  'beauties'  in  men's 
culture  so  that  culture  can  be  kept  male," 
says  neo-feminisl  Naomi  Wolf  in  her 
book.  The  Beauty  Myth.  "When  women 
in  culture  show  character,  they  are  not 
desirable,  as  opposed  to  the  desirable, 
artless  ingenue.  A  beautiful  heroine  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  since  heroism  is 
about  individuality,  interesting  and  ever- 
changing,  while  'beauty'  is  generic, 
boring  and  inert." 

The  norm  of  rock  has  always  been  the 
same:  male  cock-rock  stars  with  a  line 
of  groupies  eager  and  willing  to  put  out. 
A  woman  on-stage  is  made  into  a  tempt- 
ress, a  slut,  a  tan,  a  whore,  but  never  a 
hero.  Pre-pubescent  guys  air  guitar  to 
their  favourite  gender-specific  rawk 
band,  while  girls  are  forced  to  sit  and 
'admire'  the  chickies  in  the  videos, 
forced  to  emulate,  instead,  the  unbe- 
lievable hves  of  the  TV  tarts  on  90210. 

This  was  the  case  in  mainstream 
music  until  the  likes  of  Madonna  Louise 
Ciccone  burst  onto  the  scene.  Madonna 
brought  the  idea  of  a  female  sexuality 
into  ihc  mainstream,  introducing  sexual 
power  to  a  generation  of  girls.  That, 
along  with  the  over-hyped  notion  of 
women  in  rock,  has  paved  way  for  the 
awareness  of  millions  of  females — a 
recognition  and  expression  of  their  sexu- 
ality. But  despite  the  awakening  of  girls 
everywhere,  women  in  music  are  often 
still  regarded  as  a  novelty,  a  fantasy  or 
the  butt  of  perverted  misogynist  jokes. 

Even  Madonna  was  not  always  the 
sexual  being  she  is  today.  Remember 
"Borderline"  or  "Lucky  Star?"  The  lit- 
tle cute  girl  that  bopped  around  in  her 
music  videos  evolved  into  one  of  the 
most  controversial  sexual  subjects  of 
our  generation,  knowing  how  to  push 
everyone's  buttons.  (Think  of  the  inci- 
dent with  the  Toronto  police  threaten- 
ing to  shut  her  show  at  Skydome  for 
indecent  exposure,  or  her  recent  David 
Lettcrman  appearance.) 

Unfortunately,  she  could  only  take  it 
so  far.  While  the  likes  of  Prince  can  go 
around  bonging  every  female  prodigy 
he's  had  the  pleasure  to  produce,  with- 
out so  much  as  the  blink  of  an  eye. 
Madonna's  recent  backlash  in  the  press 
has  forced  her  to  shut  her  mouth  and 


tone  down  her  image,  if  not  her  music. 
Witness  her  latest  transformation:  a 
softer,  gentler,  covered  Madonna. 

Hole's  Courtney  Love  is  a  prime 
example  of  a  woman  musical  talent 
perceived  as  a  rock  whore.  Despite  be- 
ing one  of  the  few  rock  stars  who  actu- 
ally knows  the  meaning  of  words  like 
incredulous  and  nebulous  (check  out 
Hole's  Pretty  on  the  Inside),  she  is  still 
regarded  as  a  talentless  slut  who  slept 
her  way  to  the  top  by  marrying  a  rock 
star.  Hole  is  inventing  a  new  form  of 
feminist  music,  powerful  and  in-your- 
face,  with  a  hint  of  vulnerability,  deal- 
ing simultaneously  with  sexual  vio- 
lence and  women's  desires.  It  juxta- 
poses the  feminine  with  the  feminist, 
showing  that  women  can  be  both.  This 
can  be  seen  in  Hole's  video  for  "Miss 
World,"  where  a  guitar-grinding  per- 
formance of  the  band,  complete  with 
Love  stage-diving  into  the  audience,  is 
played  against  a  somewhat  warped 
beauty  pageant  in  which  Love  is 
the  winner. 

Unfortunately, 
Hole  tends  to  get 
regarded  more  as 
'The  Widow  J/ftk 
Cobain's  band.'  ^^^r* 
Meanwhile,  the 
likes  of  Tori  Amos 
and  Polly  Harvey 
are  credited  for 
sustaining  the  idea 
of  female  sexual 
power  in  music. 

Don't  let  Tori 
Amos'  piano  fool 
you.  Behind  the 
soft-toned  voice  looms  an 
incredibly  sexual  being  who's  not 
afraid  to  explicitly  thrust  her  power. 
Tori  Amos  may  be  seen  as  a  crackpot  at 
times,  but  with  songs  like  "Silent  All 
These  Years,"  (So  you  found  a  girl  who 
thinks  really  deep  thoughtsAVhat's  so 
amazing  about  really  deep  thoughts?/ 
Boy  you  best  pray  that  I  bleed  really 
soon/How's  that  thought  for  you?)  and 
Precious  Things  (So  you  can  make  me 
come/  That  doesn't  me  you  Jesus)  you 
know  you're  not  dealing  with  a  re- 
signed person.  Like  Polly  Harvey  of  PJ 
Harvey,  she  doesn't  inhibit  any  of  her 
sexually  charged  emotion;  it  is  the  force 
behind  what  she  docs. 

Harvey '  s  eroticism  in  her  lyrics  stems 
from  a  belief  that  such  desires  should  be 
taken  to  the  limit,  because  socially  they 
are  things  women  are  taught  to  sup- 
press. Listen  to  PJ  Harvey's  "Dry," 
when  she  sings  "You  leave  me  dry." 
Take  it  physically  guys,  not  metaphori- 
cally. 

The  success  of  Liz  Phair's  stun- 
ning debut  last  year.  Exile  in 
Guyville,  showed  that  women  were 
not  afraid  of  being  the  sexual  dominant 
partner.  Her  explicit  in-your-face  lyrics 
liberated  women  and  threatened  men 
uncomfortable  with  a  woman  up  front 


about  her  sexual  desires.  With  lyrics 
such  as  "I  want  to  be  your  blow  job 
queen,"  Phair  challenged  the  traditional 
sexual  roles,  making  the  woman  the 
sexual  prowler  and  the  man  the  prey. 
Though  she  takes  a  somewhat  softer 
approach  on  her  latest,  Whip-Smart, 
she  still  praises  her  lover's  prowess, 
singing  "His  kisses  are  as  wicked  as  an 
F-16/  and  he  fucks  like  a  volcano." 

If  music  wasn't  seen  as  sexy,  many  of 
the  butt-ugly  male  rock  stars  wouldn't 
see  the  time  of  day  with  the  beautiful 
freaks  of  nature  commonly  known  as 
super  models.  Just  think  Axl  Rose  with 
Stephanie    Seymour,  Michael 
Hutchence  of  INXS  with  Helena 
Christensen,  Bono  with  Christy 
Turlington,  Adam  Clayton  of 
U2      with  Naomi 
Campbell,  Keeef 
with  Palti 


fashion  photographer  Matthew 
Rolston).  But  that  much  beauty  and  sex 
was  not  an  accident:  thank  producers 
Denzil  Foster  and  Thomas  McElroy, 
who,  after  hundreds  of  auditions  for 
singers,  saw  the  sexual  energy  in  plac- 
ing Terry  Ellis,  Cindy  Herron,  Maxine 
Jones  and  Dawn  Robinson  together  as  a 
singing  act.  Now,  with  two  successful 
albums  and  sold- 

0  u  t 
touts, 


Hansen, 
Mick  with  Jerry, 
Billy  Joel  with  Christie 
Brinkley,  etc.  This,  of 
course,  is  socially  ac- 
ceptable, but  poses  a 
double  standard  for 
women.  They  can 
only  be  the  ob- 
ject of  desire, 
never  the  sub- 
jects who 
desires. 

Take  ■ 
t  h  e  In- 
case 
o  f 


En  Vogue,  four  beautiful  women,  fueling 
many  a  sexual  fantasy.  In  their  video  for 
"Free  Your  Mind,"  sex  oozes  off  the 
runway  as  the  girls  offer  sex  to  sell  a 
socio-political  idea  (thanks  in  pa.1  to 


maybe  they  can  learn  an  insuument. 

Contrast  En  Vogue  with  Salt'n'Pepa, 
who  have  always  set  their  sexual  agenda 
to  a  rap  and  hip-hop  beat.  In  "What  A 
Man,"  when  they  sing  "He  keeps  me 


open  from  seven  to  seven  like  a  Seven 
Eleven,"  they  don't  mean  the  store  doors. 
And  don't  forget  that  these  women  were 
doing  this  back  in  '87  with  "Push  It." 

But  this  idea  of  sex  and  beauty  is  not 
new.  French  songstress  Vanessa  Paradis 
made  a  splash  in  music  when  her  uncle 
saw  the  potential  in  exploiting  the  sexu- 
ality of  a  child.  With  her  bird-like  voice 
and  schoolgirl  body,  Paradis  comes 
across  more  as  a  pornographic  wet 
dream  rather  than  a  seri- 
ous-minded 
actress  and 
singer  (she  has 
won  the  French 
equivalent  of  the 
Oscar).  When  it 
^^j^  came  to  her  debut  in 

North  America,  she 
turned    to  Lenny 
Kravilz  to  write  and 
produce  an  album  for 
her,  which  coincidentally 
turned  the  clock  back  with 
its  sixties  feel — an  era 
where  female  singers  were 
also  fabricated. 

Is  this  where  music  is 
heading?  Moe  Tucker  of  the 
Velvet  Underground  recently 
said  that  30  years  ago  music  was 
much  more  open  to  new  ideas. 
Maybe  we're  just  heading  back- 
wards towards  a  conservatism 
where  women  are  merely  sex  ob- 
jects, not  instigators  or  equal  partici- 
pants. 

During  a  recent  gig  in  Cleveland 
opening  for  Nine  Inch  Nails,  Hole's 
Courtney  Love  thrust  her  chest  out  to 
the  audience,  ripping  her  bra  off.  Her 
sexually-charged  performance  went  un- 
noticed or  dismissed  by  the  teeny- 
bopping  Trent  Reznor  clones  in  the 
audience,  or  was  criticized.  One 
dumbass  screamed,  "That's  why  they 
call  you  a  whore!"  Yet  this  is  the  same 
person  who  would  be  screaming  how 
cool  it  is  for  the  Chili  Peppers  to  walk 
onstage  with  socks  over  their  penises, 
or  would  emulate  Green  Day's  Billy 
Joe  for  standing  on-stage  swinging  his 
dick  to  "Longview,"  as  he  bells  the  line 
"I'm  like  a  dog  in  heat." 

Ideally ,  jerks  like  this  should  be  strung 
up  from  their  heels.  Beside  them  can 
hang  the  producers,  image  consultants, 
and  music  industry  bigwigs  that  con- 
tinue the  exploitation  of  pretty  lil' things 
and  profit  from  the  objcctification  of 
the  female  gender. 

For  fun,  include  also  Axl,  Slash  and 
all  the  boys.  A  total  annihilation  of 
musical  misogyny. 

With  the  smile  on  my  face  from 
imagining  that,  I'll  suggest  a  total  up- 
heaval of  the  music  industry  from  the 
inside  out.  As  consumers  wc  wield  the 
power  to  stop  this  double-standard. 
Don't  forget  the  music  industry  is  fueled 
by  nothing  less  than  our  spending  dol- 
lars. 
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Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 

THE 

ANALYTICAL 

EDGE 

Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

8:00AM  to  11:00PM   7  days  a  week 
Tel:  (416)  486-3908   Fax:  (416)  322-5890 
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We  are  family:  challenging  tradition 

The  fight  for  same  sex  spousal  benefits  continues 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Vanity  Staff 

It  was  a  humid  June  night  when 
thousands  of  gays,  lesbians,  bi- 
sexuals  and  supporters  alike  took 
to  the  streets  of  Toronto  in  rage 
and  sorrow  over  the  defeat  of 
Bill  167,  a  bill  aimed  at  award- 
ing same-sex  couples  the  same 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
as  heterosexual  common  law 
couples,  including  the  right  to 
adopt  Their  chants  were  charged 
with  anger  and  defeat.  Lovers 
walked  hand  in  hand,  some  weep- 
ing, others  yelling  'Shame!'  to 
the  MPPs  that  voted  against  the 
bill  and  essentially  against  what 
they  saw  as  their  human  rights. 

With  them  were  children.  A 
child  holding  the  hands  of  a  les- 
bian couple,  and  another  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  gay  man  march- 
ing beside  his  partner.  They 
didn  7  seem  uncomfortable  with 
their  families  or  out  of  place,  as 
the  provincial  government  ar- 
gued they  might. 

The  crowd  grew  in  numbers 
as  the  rally  marched  on  towards 
the  heart  of  the  gay  community, 
as  did  the  volume  of  onlookers, 
who  although  were  not  part  of 
the  rally,  were  somewhat  enter- 
tained by  the  open  homosexual- 
ity displayed.  They  glared  and 
giggled  like  they  were  watching 
the  circus  come  to  town. 

The  fight  for  same-sex  rela- 
tionship recognition  is  not  new. 
Launched  in  the  '60s,  the  gay, 
lesbian  and  bisexual  movement 
has  continually  fought  for  gov- 
ernment acknowledgment  of 
their  desire  for,  not  just  equal  tax 
benefits,  but  a  societal  under- 
standing of  their  only  way  of 
being. 

In  January  of  1975,  a  cam- 
paign was  launched  to  have  the 
provincial  Human  Rights  Code 
extend  protection  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation  in  areas  such 
as  employment,  accommoda- 
tion, and  services.  After  an  11- 
year  campaign,  1986  saw  the 
first  and  only  amendment  to  the 
Human  Rights  Code,  making  it 
illegal  to  discriminate  against 
gays  or  lesbians.  However,  this 
amendment  did  not  address  the 
issues  of  same-sex  relationships 
or  attempts  to  redefine  the  word 
'spouse.'  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
campaign  to  fight  for  the  recog- 


nition of  gay  and  lesbian  rela- 
tionships in  Ontario  was  bom. 

The  campaign  was  started  by 
the  Coalition  for  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Rights  in  Ontario.  In  Au- 
gust of  1 989,  the  coalition  formed 
a  working  group  to  lobby  for  the 
issue.  More  recently,  since  the 
introduction  last  spring  of  the 
unsuccessful  Bill  167  by  Attor- 
ney General  Marion  Boyd,  lob- 
bying efforts  have  been  led  by 
the  Campaign  for  Equal  Fami- 
lies, a  coalition  of  individuals 
and  groups  from  across  the  prov- 
ince seeking  equity. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the 
Church  and  Wellesley  area,  the 
office  for  the  Campaign  for  Equal 
Families  is  modest.  Large  black 
and  white  signs  bearing  their 
logo  and  slogans  like  "We're 
here.  We're  queer.  And  we're 
back!"  clutter  the  office,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  work  in 
progress. 

Andy  Anderson,  a  researcher 
for  the  campaign  as  well  as  for 
the  gay  and  lesbian  community, 
still  reflects  on  the  defeat  of  Bill 
167  with  anger. 

"They  [the  MPPs]  are  saying 
that  the  lesbian  and  gay  commu- 
nity is  not  worth  it,"  says 
Anderson.  "That  we  are  less  than 
second-class  citizens." 

Bill  Petney,  general  legal 
counsel  for  the  provincial  hu- 
man rights  commission,  also  says 
the  legislature's  stance  was  con- 
tradictory. 

"The  defeat  of  Bill  167  leaves 
in  place  a  series  of  laws  that 
don't  recognize  or  benefit  same- 
sex  spousal  relationships,"  says 
Petney.  "It  is  discriminatory  to 
supply  benefits  for  common-law 
couples,  but  deny  same-sex  cou- 
ples the  same  benefits.  A  long 
term  stable  family  unit  is  what 
qualifies  a  family  for  recogni- 
tion and  benefits  in  the  eyes  of 
the  government.  Sexual  orienta- 
tion should  not  be  an  issue." 

Petney  argues  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  turn  their 
cheek  to  same-sex  couples  that 
pay  into  the  system  to  support 
their  neighbors,  then  they  should 
not  expect  these  couples  to  feed 
a  system  that  is  leaving  them 
empty-handed. 

"The  federal  government  is  in 
a  fiscal  squeeze,  and  are  looking 
to  tighten  their  belts,"  continues 
Petney.  "and  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community  is  a  small  percent- 


age of  the  Canadian  population. 
Instead,  the  government  is  look- 
ing more  towards  the  crisis  of 
adult  children  having  to  take  care 
of  their  children  and  their  par- 
ents, even  though  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  changing  defini- 
tion of  family." 

Anderson  believes  the  dying 
of  the  bill  in  its  second  reading  is 
a  direct  refiection  of  a  strong 
conservative  ethic  alive  in  our 
government  today. 

"I  would  like  to  say  to  these 
people  [the  MPPs],  'Well,  thank 
you,  but  I  always  thought  it  was 
the  Liberal  Party  that  was  in 
power  in  this  country  and  not  the 
national  socialists  of  1933  Ger- 
many.' 

"To  the  lesbian  and  gay  com- 
munity, I  would  like  to  say  it  is 
very  easy  to  say  all  of  these 
things  do  not  involve  me — 'I  am 
not  in  a  relationship  or  I  don't 
want  to  adopt  children  or  I  am 
comfortable  enough;  I  have  a 
good  bank  account,  I  don'  have 
to  be  reliant  on  the  government,* " 
says  Anderson.  "But  I  want  to 
remind  them  by  making  a  single 
statement:  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence between  wanting  to  wear  a 
pink  triangle  and  being  forced  to 
wear  a  pink  triangle." 

Christine  Donald,  a  spokes- 
person for  CLGRO,  was  equally 
stuck  by  the  defeat  of  Bill  167, 
but  not  completely  surprised.  "It 
just  gets  you  down  after  awhile," 
as  she  runs  down  the  chronology 
of  all  the  disappointments  and 
the  few  successes  in  her  struggle 
for  same-sex  relationship  recog- 
nition. 

Donald  criticizes  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same-sex  relation- 
ship recognition  campaign  by 
the  provincial  government.  In 
her  opinion,  their  campaign  may 
have  been  more  successful  had 
the  NDP's  leadership  been 
stronger. 

'The  campaign  was  managed 
badly,"  says  Donald.  "They  did 
hot  make  public  statements;  they 
did  not  provide  leadership.  It 
was  so  poorly  thrown  together 
that  they  couldn't  even  get  the 
fuckin'  bill  through." 

A  number  of  'odd'  factors 
contributed  to  the  bill's  failure, 
says  Donald,  one  of  which  was 
the  Liberal  Party  leader,  Lyn 
McLeod.  She  was  the  most  nota- 
ble of  the  legislature  members 
who  had  promised  to  support  the 


bill,  but  later  changed  her  mind 
and  voted  against  it.  "Everyone 
made  a  flip  flop,"  says  Donald. 

"Although  not  a  single  Con- 
servative voted  for  the  Bill,  at 
least  they  were  consistent.  They 
never  promised  they  would." 

Donald  sees  a  similar  prob- 
lem with  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa. 

"The  federal  government  is 
the  same  as  the  provincial  NDP," 
continues  Donald.  "They  com- 
mit to  promises,  and  then  they 
run  them  against  the  Opposition 
and  they  just  crumble." 

In  Ottawa,  the  Reform  Party 
has  not  been  secretive  about  their 
opposition  to  the  concept  of 
same-sex  couples  having  fami- 
lies and  government  recognition. 

According  to  Gord  Johnston, 
Ontario  assistant  manager  of  the 
Reform  Party,  the  definition  of 
the  traditional  family  presently 
in  provincial  legislation  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Party. 

"Government  benefit  pro- 
grams were  designed  to  encour- 
age families,  traditional  fami- 
lies, and  we  support  the  current 
definition  of  the  traditional  fam- 
ily," says  Johnston.  "However, 
there  is  no  party  agenda  on  moral 
issues  such  as  this.  Constituents 
are  polled  and  a  decision  is  made. 
There  is  no  party  line." 

Johnston  says  other  political 
parties  make  false  promises  at 
election  time  just  to  get  gay  and 
lesbian  voters  on  their  side, 
something  Reform  doesn't  do. 

"Governments  in  the  past  have 
targeted  specific  groups  to  gar- 
ner votes  from  those  specific 
groups,"  says  Johnston.  "We 
clearly  support  the  limited  defi- 
nition of  family." 

Anderson,  too,  questions  the 
motives  of  the  politicians  who 
made  empty  promises.  The  con- 
stituents MPPs  are  supposed  to 
be  representing  are  often  limited 
to  those  with  dollars  and  pull  in 
the  province,  he  says. 

"They  say  that  they  are  repre- 
senting their  constituents  and  the 
feelings  of  their  constituents  but 
what  they  are  actually  doing  is 
representing  a  part  of  their  con- 
stituents," continues  Anderson. 
"They  are  representing  the  ones 
with  the  money  and  the  power, 
and  a  lot  of  them  are  just  doing 
things  to  save  their  jobs,  their 
careers." 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  pro- 


Social  climate  makes  ceming  out 
especially  difficult  for  youth 
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sibility." 

Toronto's  school  board  is  the  only  board  that  offers  programs  in 
human  sexuality.  A  full  time  social  worker  administers  the  program, 
which  runs  support  groups  for  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  students  and 
staff.  The  councillor  also  travels  to  Metro  area  high  schools  per- 
forming awareness  seminars  on  human  sexuality.  The  board  has  also 
developed  a  resource  document  for  health  teachers  on  homosexual 
issues.  It  is  mandatory  for  all  health  teachers  in  the  city's  high 
schools  to  discuss  sexual  orientation  in  classes. 

With  lack  of  peer  and  teacher  support  in  high  schools,  many  gay, 
lesbian  and  bisexual  students  do  not  feel  comfortable  coming  out 
until  they  reach  university.  Being  in  a  new  place,  removed  from 
one's  family  and  friends,  can  often  be  the  impetus  needed  for  youths 
to  come  out  of  the  closet. 

It  is  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the  population  prefer  same-sex 
lovers.  But  Terry  Ramsay,  of  LGBOUT,  says  that  at  U  of  T,  the 
percentage  of  gay  students  is  much  higher  than  that. 

According  to  U  of  T's  Sex-Ed  Centre,  30  per  cent  of  the  calls  the 
centre  receives  are  from  gay  and  lesbian  students  who  want  to  come 
out. 

"At  U  of  T,  nobody  really  knows  each  other.  That  makes  it  easier 
for  for  gays  and  lesbians.  I  have  a  group  of  friends  here  and  there,  but 
they  are  people  you  don't  always  nin  into,"  says  Hal. 


But  being  in  university  does  not  necessarily  mean  coming  out  will 
be  any  easier.  Hal  began  his  studies  at  U  of  T's  Erindale  campus,  and 
felt  very  uncomfortable  about  being  a  gay  student  there. 

"My  first  yfear  at  Erindale  was  awful.  Erindale  is  another  form  of 
high  school.  They're  not  exactly  the  most  open  minded  people. 
There  were  a  great  deal  of  homophobic  comments.  I  used  to  call 
Erindale  'the  BIG  closet,'"  said  Hal. 

Residence  life  at  some  of  U  of  T's  more  conservative  colleges 
often  causes  gays  or  lesbians  to  remain  in  the  closet,  says  Humberto. 

"It's  a  very  heterosexual  environment.  I  live  in  residence  and  it's 
difficult  for  me  to  be  accepted.  Everyone  talks  about  going  out  and 
picking  up  girls.  I  feel  totally  alienated  from  that,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
feel  comfortable  coming  out  to  them.  I  was  afraid  they'd  look  at  me 
in  a  different  way  and  they'd  be  uncomfortable. 

'There  needs  to  be  awareness  raised  in  this  area.  Most  socials  are 
heterosexual  and  student  leaders  should  create  a  more  friendly 
atmosphere  to  include  gays  and  lesbians,"  said  Carolo. 

Carolo  says  he  approached  the  senior  administration  of  his 
college  over  his  uncomfortable  position  of  being  gay  in  an  all-male 
residence. 

While  he  says  the  administrator  was  understanding,  Carolo,  like 
others  in  the  gay  community,  still  feels  the  onus  is  on  gays  and 
lesbians  to  change  the  system. 

Or  is  the  onus  on  all  of  us? 


Shame  on  the  House  that  defeated  Bill  167. 


posed  bill  was  unpopular  from 
the  beginning.  The  most  contro- 
versial part  was  the  request  for 
adoption  rights  for  same-sex 
couples. 

Anderson  argues  that  gays  and 
lesbians  did  not  expect  to  be 
made  'the  pick  of  the  crop'  in 
terms  of  adoption:  they  simply 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  be 
judged  on  their  character  alone. 

"It  is  the  right  to  apply  to 
adopt,"  explains  Anderson.  "It 
is  not  that  gays  and  lesbians  ex- 
pect to  be  moved  to  the  head  of 
the  line,  but  it  is  the  right  to 
apply." 

"All  things  being  equal,  you 
are  judged  on  the  character  of 
the  person  you  are,"  says 
Anderson.  "Do  you  have  nurtur- 
ing skills?  Do  you  know  how  to 
take  care  of  someone,  to  treat 
them  with  love  and  affection, 
and  to  help  them  in  growing  into 
a  good,  worthy,  happy  human 
being?  That's  what  it  is  all 
about." 

In  Anderson's  opinion,  it  is 
not  same-sex  couples  that  would 
provide  a  confused  environment 
for  children,  but  rather  society 
in  general  that  might  raise  the 
next  generation  to  frown  upon 
children  of  gay  or  lesbian  cou- 


ples. 

"It  comes  from  the  narrow- 
minded  external  [world]  that 
would  turn  around  and  pick  on  a 
child  and  say,  'You've  got  two 
mommies;  which  one  is  on  top?' 
and  making  very  rude  remarks," 
says  Anderson.  "Remarks  like 
that  still  .hurt." 

After  Bill  167  was  passed  in 
the  first  reading  by  a  slim  major- 
ity, in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  bill 
alive,  a  'watered  down'  version 
made  it  to  the  second  reading 
that  did  not  include  adoption 
rights.  The  gay  and  lesbian  com- 
munity was  outraged.  But  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  bill  was  un- 
altered. 

"All  those  that  said  they  would 
vote  for  the  bill  should  adoption 
be  dropped,  didn' t,"  says  Donald. 

One  positive  thing  that  came 
out  of  the  bill's  defeat  was  that 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  will 
now  allow  gay  and  lesbian  cou- 
ples to  be  foster  parents,  says 
Anderson. 

Meanwhile,  the  fight  goes  on. 

"I  don't  know  what  is  going 
happen,"  says  Donald  with  per- 
severance. "We  have  to  keep  an 
eye  on  upcoming  elections. 
Something  will  happen.  You  just 
have  to  keep  at  it." 
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Safer  sex  and  fun  sex  are  not  mutually  exclusive 


Watch  out!  A  dildo  like  this  could  t>e  coming  to  an  orifice  near 


you. 


BY  Rick  Coyle 


How  many  of  us  remember  our  first 
kiss?  Walking  home  standing  on  the 
porch  not  really  knowing  what  to  talk 
about,  but  realizing  it  was  the  best  op- 
portunity you'd  have  to  enter  the  upper 
realm  of  the  social  stratus.  It's  almost 
dinner  time  and  you  have  to  go.  So 
quickly,  before  you  race  away,  you  lean 
over  and  touch  lips.  Your  palms  sweat 
and  your  heart  pounds.  You  close  the 
front  door  behind  you  and  when  the 
tingle  dulls  in  your  body  to  a  comfort- 
able numbness,  you  wonder  if  anything 
could  ever  top  the  rush  you  felt  and  the 
high  you're  on  from  a  single  kiss. 
You  bet! 

How  could  you  ever  know  what  it 
would  all  lead  to? 

Next  is  high  school  when  all  of  that 
innocent  fiin  turns  real.  Your  parents 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 
are  a.sking  questions  and  your  teachers 
are  looking  for  answers  and  already  IT 
is  taking  an  effect  on  your  life.  You  gel 
65  per  cent  on  your  sex  ed  final  and  it 
goes  on  your  record. 

The  next  five  years  of  your  life  you 
are  taught  a  lot.  Large  foreign  words 
like  chlamydia  and  gonnorhea  are  de- 
fined and  explained.  The  realization  of 
what  two  bodies  are  capable  of  doing, 
and  creating,  fill  your  thoughts.  For 
most  of  us  it's  scary  to  even  imagine 
putting  our  bodies  to  work,  letting  them 
do  what  is  supposed  to  be  instinctive. 
But  you  eventually  do. 
There  isn't  an  age  restriction,  like 
drinking  or  driving,  so  decisions  about 
sex  are  always  made  by  you.  You  have 
the  right  to  choose  where,  when  and 
how,  as  well  as  how  to  protect  yourself. 
It  d(x:sn't  have  to  take  any  of  the  fun  or 
passion  out  of  a  night  of  romantic  or 


raunchy  sex,  but  you  owe  it  to  yourself. 

Margaret  Galamb,  health  promotion 
co-ordinator  for  U  of  T  Health  Services, 
says  safe  sex  does  not  exist;  only  safer 
sex. 

'There  is  no  such  thing  as  safe  sex, 
except  abstaining  from  sex,"  says 
Galamb. 

At  one  time,  safe  sex  was  nothing 
more  than  a  woman  watching  her  men- 
strual cycle  and  a  man  making  sure  to 
withdraw  before  ejaculating,  to  ensure 
that  nine  months  down  the  road  they 
would  not  be  the  not-so-proud  parents 
of  a  bouncing  baby. 

Many  of  us  are  still  threatened  by  the 
thought  of  having  children  when  we  are 
not  quite  ready.  But  beyond  that,  sexu- 
ally transmitted  diseases  are  at  the  fore- 
front of  potential  hazards  to  our  well- 
being.  To  say  the  least,  caution  has  to  be 
used  when  engaging  in  sexual  activity 
for  your  own  safety. 

And  penetration  is  not  the  only  means 
by  which  the  threat  of  a  STD  becomes 
a  reality.  Any  orvice,  or  opening  of  your 
body  is  vulnerable  to  disease. 

It's  now  known  that  STDs  are  trans- 
ferred through  the  exchange  of  bodily 
fluids,  be  it  saliva  or  jism.  and  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  major  flow  of  Huids  is 
the  use  of  a  condom  or  rubber  gloves. 
The  use  of  these  sons  of  protection  will 
protect  you  from  some  STDs,  but  not 
all. 

There  are  not  just  the  'big'  problems 
are  out  there,  like  AIDS.  AIDS  kills,  but 
that  is  something  you  already  know. 
Something  you  might  not  be  familiar 
with  is  HPV  (human  papilloma  virus). 
Wear  a  condom  will  secure  you  from 
HIV,  it  will  not  protect  you  from  this 
STD,  or  a  slew  of  others,  like  herpes. 

HPV  is  a  family  of  over  70  viruses, 
one-third  of  which  cause  genital  prob- 
lems that  affect  both  men  and  women. 
These  problems  include  genital  warts 


and  cell  changes,  most  dangerous  to  the 
cervix  of  a  woman.  In  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  cases,  that  cell  change 
can  be  precancerous. 

According  to  Galamb,  more  of  the 
people  who  are  tested  at  the  U  of  T 
health  service  for  STDs  are  treated  for 
HPV  than  chlamydia,  and  this  has  be- 
come a  growing  concern. 

"That  is  scary,"  says  Galamb.  "Be- 
cause HPV  appears  to  be  a  leading 
cause  of  cervical  and  prostate  cancer." 

Galamb  believes  people  do  not  real- 
ize their  own  mortality. 

"People  don't  realize  that  they  are 
vulnerable,"  says  Galamb.  "It  is  hard 
for  people  to  think  that  they  are  going  to 
get  lung  cancer  when  they're  50  years 
old  because  they  smoke  now,  or  that 
they  might  become  alcoholics  because 
they  drink  so  much  now." 

STDs  are  similar,  Galamb  explains. 
In  some  ways,  STDs  are  like  cigarettes 
and  alcohol  in  that  their  effects  arc 
irreversable.  But  STDs  can  also  be  con- 
sidered in  a  class  all  their  own.  Where 
you  might  notice  you  are  smoking  a 
pack  a  day,  or  enjoying  a  mickey  or  two 
on  the  weekends,  STDs  are  often 
undetectable  unless  you  are  tested. 

Most  people  know  what's  required  to 
avoid  STDs  when  engaged  in  conven- 
tional sex.  But  what  about  the  use  of 
props? 

For  those  walking  down  Yonge  Street, 
there  are  a  plethora  of  sex  shops  and 
XXX  video  stores,  enough  to  make  you 
dizzy.  They  are  aimed  at  adding  spice  to 
a  long  term  relationship,  entertaining 
the  single,  or  to  fill  a  void.  Who  knows? 
Not  too  many  people  would  admit  to 
using  them. 

There  are  toys  for  all  occasions,  with 
vibrators  leading  the  way  for  hetero- 
sexual sex  at  about  40  per  cent  of  sales 
according  to  a  sales  person  at  Alloure 
Lingerie  on  Yonge  Street.  Dildos,  an 


artificial  penis  without  batteries,  seem 
to  be  the  choice  for  gay  sex,  and  picto- 
rials for  heterosexual  males. 

Toys  are  fun,  but  the  impact  they  can 
have  on  your  health  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. Just  because  they  are  not  living 
and  breathing  doesn't  mean  they  can't 
transfer  STDs  from  parmer  to  partner. 

These  items  all  serve  a  purpose  and 
are  safe,  as  long  as  they  are  cared  for 
properly.  There  are  warnings  and  care 
instructions  clearly  printed  out  on  the 
packages  of  these  novelty  items.  Sex 
toys  should  never  be  used  outside  a 
relationship,  or  for  those  who  enjoy  the 
company  of  multiple  partners,  clearly 
label  your  toys  and  who  they  'fit'  with. 
Viruses  are  too  easily  transferred  by 
hands,  lips,  mouths  (and  the  more  obvi- 
ous orifices)  to  share  your  goodies. 
Condoms  are  recommended  for  dildos 
and  vibrators,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
scrub  down  with  soap  and  water  when 
the  excitement  is  over.  If  you  and  your 
partner  are  sharing  a  vibrator  or  dildo, 
use  a  condom  and  wash  it  before  pass- 
ing it  from  one  to  the  other.  Follow  the 
instructions  carefully,  and  your  'toy' 
will  be  as  good  to  you  as  you  are  to  it. 

Items  like  fiavored  condoms  are  fun 
and  safe.  Available  in  savoury  su-aw- 
berry-banana  daquiri,  bubble  gum,  but- 
terscotch and  pistachio  they  can  defi- 
nitely add  Havour  to  kissing  and  suck- 
ing and  will  protect  you  from  STDs. 
However,  novelty  items  like  the  french 
tickler  should  not  be  used  for  protective 
purposes  because  they  will  not  protect 
you  from  anything.  Be  forewarned:  any- 
thing that  reads  'novelty'  is  not  safe- 
sex  friendly. 

So  go  into  that  gentle  night.  Forge 
forward  with  K- Y  jelly  in  hand,  wads  of 
condoms  alongside  your  friendly  sex 
toy  and  take  care  of  yourself.  Keep 
funky  sex  alive,  but  keep  it  alive  with 
caution. 


The  Best  Places  To  Do  Whatever  it  is  You're  Into  Doing 


BY  AnAIS  NiN  AND 

Henry  Miller 


A  sassy  and  sexy  guide  to  around  town  frolicking 


Dangerous  and  depressing  sexual 
times  we  are  living  in.  eh?  As  if 
performance  anxiety  itself 
weren't  enough  to  worry  about. 
We  all  now  know,  or  at  least  we 
should,  that  changing  sexual 
partners  every  week  is 
absolutement  passd,  and  the 
Kama  Sutra  notwithstanding, 
there  are  only  so  many  things  the 
human  body  can  do  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure.  But  there  is  one 
aspect  of  your  regular  grip-and- 
groan  that  can  be  as  fresh  and 
new  as  that  very  first  time:  loca- 
tion. 

Sexual  traveling  is  a  safe,  ex- 
citing, and  very  rewarding  mo- 
nogamous alternative  for  today's 
groinal  adventurers.  Whether  it's 
just  groping  at  the  back  of  the 
streetcar,  or  the  full  skin-on-skin, 
scream  and  collapse  in  the  dress- 
ing rooms  at  Holt  Renfrew, 
where  you're  doing  it  can  be  as 
exciting  as  how  you're  doing  it. 
Hell,  bring  {hcKama  Sutra  along 
with  you  and  the  possibilities 
defy  calculation. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  freedom  of 
sexual  expression,  the  Varsity 
reviews  a  few  of  the  choice  loca- 
tions available  to  most  students 
with  adventuresome  spirits. 
Meticulously  researched  by  a 
pair  of  particularly  excitable  re- 
porters, the  following  is  a  short 
list  of  possibilities.  Naturally  we 
encourage  everyone  to  get  crea- 
tive and  scout  out  their  own 
favorites,  but  these  should  help 
you  get  a  good  start  on  things. 

Caveat  Emptor:  As  far  as  we 
understand,  it's  not  strictly  legal 
to  be  engaging  in  sexual  contact 


in  public  places,  so  don't  go 
pointing  any  fingers  this  way  if 
you  get  caught.  The  names  of 
our  writers  have  been  changed 
to  protect  the  guilty.  Let  the 
games  begin... 

Sculpture  Garden,  King  and 
Victoria: 

Picturesque  surroundings  includ- 
ing a  beautiful  view  of  the  St. 
James  Cathedral,  for  those  into 
dwelling  on  the  guilt  of  pre- 
marital penetration.  This  is  a 
place  you  can  visit  more  than 
once  because  the  sculptures 
change  from  time  to  time,  so  if 
you  do  happen  to  change  part- 
ners (shit  happens)  it  is  always 
unique  and  new.  Highlighting 
any  visit  is  the  possibility  of 
being  a  free  fioor-show  for  the 
glassed-in  terrace  of  the  neigh- 
bouring restaurant  (You  like  to 
watch,  don' t  you  Sliver?).  Should 
the  police  show  up,  simply  claim 
you  arc  performance  artists  hired 
by  June  Rowlands,  or  that  you 
are  merely  interacting  with  the 
art— scream  censorship  and 
they'll  run  scared. 

Kew  Gardens  Park,  Queen 
Street  East,  Beaches 
Lots  of  space,  allowing  couples 
to  move  from  location  to  loca- 
tion (tree  to  tree).  Best  on  sum- 
mer nights  when  the  breeze  is 
blowing  offshore — lake  chemi- 
cals can  melt  condoms  on  con- 
tact, so  stay  away  from  the  wa- 
ter. Clothing  should  be  easy  to 
get  around  without  complete  re- 
moval (skirts,  kilts,  etc.),  so  you 
don't  leave  anything  behind  as 
you  wander.  Small  groves  near 
the  boardwalk  can  be  rewarding, 
the  bandstand  is  great  for  those 
who  are  particularly  vocal  (more 


performance  art),  the  benches 
by  the  ball  field  are  strategically 
out  of  the  sphere  of  lamp-posts 
and  are  versatile  (think  about  it). 
If  you're  a  Mcatloaf  fan,  try  and 
plan  your  climax  for  the  base- 
ball diamond  (S/he's  being 
waved  home,  folks),  but  we  ab- 
solutely recommend  the  chain- 
link  fence  surrounding  the  field. 
Firm  yet  malleable,  extremely 
climbable  and  just  right  for  those 
experimenting  S  &  M-ers  (bring 
your  silk  scarves,  but,  please, 
leave  the  ice-pick  at  home). 
Whatever  you're  doing,  the 
rhythm  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
fence,  doubling  your  pleasure. 
Afterplay  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, smoking  and  swinging  in 
the  nearby  toddler  playground. 
Great  restaurants  nearby,  for  re- 
charging the  ol'  batteries.  Draw- 
backs include  the  possibility  of 
being  swarmed  by  a  gang  of 
bored  rich  kids  in  baggy  pants 
and  baseball  caps;  if  you  smell 
French  fries,  run. 

Chinese  Consulate,  St  George 

St.: 

Restricted  access.  Should  be  at- 
tempted only  by  extremely  viru- 
lent anti  or  pro-communists. 
Large  garden  and  particularly 
dark  brick  wall,  for  the  ultimate 
in  post  cold-war  celebration  or 
protest.  Be  very  careful,  they  see 
everything. 

The  Town  of  Kleinburg: 

This  one  is  restricted  to  those 
with  an  easily  available  mode  of 
transport.  Quiet,  remote,  pretty. 
Detour  the  gallery  in  favour  of 
the  controversial  sculpted  bench 
(there  is  a  major  bronze  make- 
out  going  on  in  this  sleepy  little 
burg)  which  provides  both  in- 


A  hot  spot  for  studiers  and  first  dates. 


spiration  and  instruction.  Find 
your  own  bench,  and  again  act 
out  your  interpretive  personali- 
ties. Ignore  the  honking  pick-up 
trucks,  and  the  encouraging 
shouts  of  "Fuck  her,  buddy,  I 
did!"  from  interested  locals  (we 
are  not  a  gay  couple,  but  we're 
sure  they  would  find  something 
to  shout  at  you  if  you  are).  Again, 
for  the  S  &  M-crs,  three  words: 
Binder  Twine  Festival!  You  can 
gel  away  with  almost  anything 
on  the  winding,  leafy  back 
streets,  their  fruit  trees  laden 
with  moist,  open  blossoms,  and 
their  ditches  filled  with  stiff,  up- 
thrusting  bulrush  stalks.  Just  one 
visit  is  all  it  takes  for  Kleinburg 
to  become  a  part  of  your  vocabu- 
lary as  the  perfect  euphemism: 
"Last  weekend  s/he  took  me  all 
the  way  to  Kleinburg!" 

Robarts  Library,  Harbord  and 

St.  George: 

Considered  by  many  to  be  the 
ugliest  building  in  creation,  it 
redeems  itself  by  providing  a 
treasure-trove  of  dark  comere. 


rarely  visited  book  shelves,  and 
wonderfully  echoing  stairwells. 
Signs  everywhere  forbid  smok- 
ing, eating  and  drinking,  but  say 
nothing  about  frolicking  —  so  if 
they  do  catch  you,  what  can  they 
do?  Find  yoiu^  professor's  pub^ 
lished  Ph.D.  thesis  and  use  it  as 
a  handy  condom  storage  space — 
believe  us,  they  will  be  there  the 
next  time  you  look.  If  you're 
tight  with  your  T.A.'s,  graduate 
carrels  can  provide  exciting 
views  of  the  city,  but  be  fore- 
warned, these  rooms  are  very 
small  and  oddly  shaped.  Those 
prone  to  cramping  or  claustro- 
phobia might  want  to  stick  to  the 
conversation  rooms.  Essay  and 
exams  seasons  are  a  bit  tricky  in 
terms  of  finding  privacy,  but  are 
also  the  best  times  for  stress 
relieving  activity — your  call. 
This  building  is  not  shaped  like 
a  peacock  for  nothing,  you  know. 

The  Desk  of  The  Varsity  Edi- 
tor in  Chief: 

Security  reasons  prevent  us  from 
telling  you  exactly  where  this  is. 


but,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
know,  it  works  exceptionally 
well.  Very  private,  but  only  if 
you've  booked  your  make-out 
time  in  advance.  Firm  yet  for- 
giving, just  like  Bruce  himself, 
with  an  exciting  air  of  authority 
about  it  for  those  into  domina- 
tion or  submission  (mostly  sub- 
mission). Scream  as  loud  as  you 
want;  anybody  hearing  you  will 
think  it's  just  a  journalist  de- 
fending her/his  principles.  For 
your  convenience,  multi-fla- 
voured condoms  can  be  found  in 
the  top,  right-hand  drawer. 

...  and  that  is  that.  These  sugges- 
tions should  give  you  a  good 
start  on  your  very  own  sexual 
wanderings.  Bon  voyage.  As  for 
our  humble  researchers,  they  are 
working  towards  their  next  great 
location: 

Europe,  The  entire  continent: 

Passports  required.  Some  very 
nice  weather,  some  not  so  nice, 
but  we  understand  the  colder 
countries  have  great  saunas... 
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So  you're  looking  for  a  little  something  to  read... 


Erotic  collections  are 


BY  Kerri  Huffman 
\arsity  Staff 

Pornography:  explicit  represen- 
tation of  sexual  activity  visually 
or  descriptively  to  stimulate 
erotic  rather  than  aesthetic  feel- 
ings. 

Erotica:  erotic  literature  or  art 
(erotic  of  course  being  of,  or 
causing,  sexual  excitement  or 
desire). 

These  days,  the  erotic  is  fash- 
ionable. Putting  out  a  collection 
of  erotic  writings  is  a  downright 
social  coup.  Reading  one  on  the 
subway  is  trendy,  and  flipping 
through  them  in  the  bookstore  is 
quickly  becoming  passe.  I  am 
confused,  and  often  end  up  reel- 
ing from  the  mass  of  contradic- 
tions I  find  myself  mired  in. 
Why  is  it  cool  for  someone  to  be 
buying  a  collection  of  writings 
in  Edward's  Books  and  Art  but 
absolutely  disgusting  to  lurk  out 
of  aXXXX  store  on  Yongc  Street 
with  a  brown  paper  bag  in  hand? 

Politics  are  a  big  part  of  it. 
After  all,  collections  like  The 
Girl  Wants  To  and  various  Henry 
Miller  books  are  believed  to  have 
artistic  merit,  while  you  will 
probably  find  such  gems  as 
Hannah  Does  Her  Sisters  or 
Bright  Lights,  Big  Titties  in  the 
brown  wrappers. 

If  asked,  most  people  would 
say  that  they  know  the  differ- 
ence between  pornography  and 
erotica.  But  ask  them  to  define 
it,  and  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
"Hmmmms"  and  "Well,  you 
know." 

The  obvious  difference  is  por- 
nography has  no  artistic  merit: 
it's  just  to  gel  your  rocks  off. 
While  erotica  slips  right  into  the 
artistic  slot  (or  is  supposed  to); 
arousal  is  secondary. 

For  me,  non-consensual  sex 
with  force  and  sexual  violence 
(simply  for  the  use  of  arousal), 
and  sex  involving  children  and 
animals  are  automatically  por- 
nographic. But  what  I  might  find 
funny  and  erotic  (my  favorite 
combination)  you  may  find  com- 
pletely offensive  and  obscene. 
But  that's  not  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  discuss. 

Sex  writings  have  a  political 
background.  Traditionally, 
women's  sexual  experiences 
have  been  written  about  by  men. 

Lady  Chatterly's  Lover  was 
female  sexuality  defined  by  D.H. 
Lawrence.  When  women  instead 
write  about  their  own  sexuality, 
they  are  essentially  recapturing 
their  sexual  identity  and  experi- 
ence, not  to  mention  creating  a 
fictional  basis  for  other  women 
to  share. 

This  paradigm  holds  true  for 


many  other  marginalized  writ- 
ers— gay  men,  lesbians,  people 
of  colour.  And  these  sorts  of 
specific  works  are  cropping  up 
as  well. 

Women's  sex  writing  remains 
somewhat  uncharted  territory. 
Certainly  Sappho,  the  ancient 
Greek  poet  who  wrote  of  love 
for  women,  could  be  considered 
the  godmother  of  women'serotic 
writing.  But  the  first  real  wom- 
en's erotic  author  was  Anais  Nin, 
who  in  the '  30s  really  broke  down 
the  door  with  her  explicit  writ- 
ing. Nin  wrote  of  her  own  per- 
sonal longings  in  her  diaries  and 
then  produced  sex  writings  for  a 
dollar  a  page  for  an  unknown 
patron. 

Nin's  writings  were  ground 
breaking,  because  not  only  were 
they  written  by  a  woman  about 
sex,  but  they  also  represented  a 
woman's  sexual  desire.  Much  of 
her  writing  is  deeply  disturbing: 
almost  all  of  the  deflowering 
scenes  involve  rape  and  some 
stories  contain  mutilation.  Nin 
also  consistently  undercuts  her 
lesbian  images.  After  lesbian  sex 
scenes,  the  female  characters 
often  think  to  themselves  that 
they  turned  to  women  only  be- 
cause there  were  no  men  avail- 
able. 

A  more  recent  example  of 
ground-breaking  women  writing 
about  sex  is  Erica  Jong,  best 
known  for  Fear  of  Flying,  which 
was  noted  for  its  sexual  content. 
Written  in  1972,  the  novel  thrust 
Jong  into  the  hotseat.  She  was 
attacked  by  critics  disturbed  by 
her  notion  of  the  zipless  fuck: 
basically  a  woman  with  a  healthy 
sexual  life.  What  bothered  crit- 
ics most  was  probably  not  that  a 
woman  was  writing  about  sex, 
but  that  she  had  transgressed  the 
line  between  a  well-respected 
writer  (she  had  won  several 
awards  for  her  poetry)  and  a 
sexually  liberated  woman. 

These  days,  erotic  collections, 
those  things  that  claim  to  repre- 
sent both  the  stimulating  and  the 
artistic,  have  become  a  dime  a 
dozen.  Okay,  maybe  it's  more 
like  $1(X)  a  dozen.  There  are  so 
many  of  these  books  around,  it's 
mind-numbing.  There  are  the 
traditional  collections  of  writers 
like  Sappho,  Lawrence,  Henry 
Miller  and  the  Marquis  de  Sade. 
(Yawn.  Didn't  we  all  try  to  catch 
the  dirty  bits  in  our  parents'  li- 
brary?) 

Yellow  Silk,  a  magazine  for 
the  erotic  arts,  put  out  a  collec- 
tion in  1 990.  Some  of  the  work  is 
interesting,  especially  the  art- 
work and  the  photographs.  But 
much  of  the  writing  is  so  tame — 
after  all  their  motto  is  "all  per- 


suasions; no  brutality" — you'd 
think  that  it  was  written  in  soft 
focus. 

"Her  body  started  to  tighten 
up,  her  thighs,  her  belly — it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  she  has 
longed  so  sharply  to  touch  some- 
one's flesh,  to  have  the  feel  of  it 
on  her  fingertips  at  that  moment, 
knowing  it  will  linger  there  like 
a  soothing  shock  for  days." 

Soft  focus,  indeed. 

A  surprisingly  good  collec- 
tion of  women's  erotic  writing  is 
U  of  T  student  Lynn  Crosbie's 
The  Girl  Wants  To.  Crosbie  is 
willing  to  go  beyond  the  line  of 
what  is  traditionally  considered 
'good'  writing,  and  the  collec- 
tion includes  Cathy  Acker,  po- 
etry from  Nicole  Brossard,  art 
work  and  comics,  and  even  song 
lyrics  from  bands  like  Fifth  Col- 
umn. 

Erotique  Noir  perhaps  is  the 
best  of  the  erotic  collections, 
with  a  mix  of  poetry,  short  sto- 
ries and  essays.  It  even  includes 
a  sexual  horoscope,  giving  the 
sexual  characteristics  of  the 
signs — most  of  which  I  have 
found,  through  rigorous  research, 
to  be  untrue. 

Many  lesbian  collections  tread 
the  straight  (sic)  and  easy  line. 
The  lovers  meet  amid  the  whir 
of  the  bar  fan,  then  fall  into  one 
another's  arms  against  the  desert 
sunrise.  After  reading  these  col- 
lections, I  think  there's  a  market 
for  Harlequin  to  introduce  a  les- 
bian line. 

More  adventurous  by  far  are 
the  lesbian  magazines  On  Our 
Backs  and  Bad  Attitudes,  both 
of  which  are  routinely  stopped  at 
customs. 

Bad  Attitudes  is  the  magazine 
of  lesbian  S/M.  The  glossy  can 
be  at  times  questionable  in  its 
content. 

One  story  I  read  was  about  the 
rape  of  a  femme  by  a  butch, 
disturbing  to  say  the  least,  at 
least  to  me.  Forced  and  violent 
sex  makes  me  uncomfortable  no 
matter  what  the  political  circum- 
stances are.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  such  a  scene  with  the 
routine  use  of  rape  scenarios  in 
pornography  for  men.  Bad  Atti- 
tudes and  the  like  are  made  by 
women  for  women,  and  are  ex- 
ploring sexual  boundaries,  not 
reinforcing  old  power  dynam- 
ics. 

One  of  the  best  lesbian  writers 
is  On  Our  Backs  columnist  Susie 
Bright,  or  Susie  Sexpert  for  those 
who  know  her  well  enough.  Her 
collections  of  writings  are  filled 
with  hilarious  incidents.  It's  her 
frank,  up-front  nature  that  is  so 
refreshing — who  else  would  tell 
readers  to  have  lots  of  water  and 


finding  their  way  out  of  paper  bags 


Bitchy  Bitch  gets  laid. 

K-Y  Jelly  at  orgies  to  combat 
dehydration? 

"One  of  the  great  misunder- 
stood characters  of  the  world  is 
the  lesbian  fist  fucker,"  she 
writes  in  Susie  Sexpert' s  Les- 
bian Sex  World.  "Her  sexual 
technique  of  inserting  her  whole 
hand  in  her  lover's  cunt  is  con- 
sidered physically  impossible  by 


some,  and  bizarre  to  others. 
Don't  be  ashamed  of  your  sexual 
illiteracy,  just  remedy  it.  For 
those  of  you  who  are  veteran 
pussy  handlers,  grab  your  lub, 
because  we're  about  to  go  pub- 
lic." 

Erotica  or  pornography?  Don' t 
ask  me.  I  see  no  actual  literary 
merit  to  her  writings,  but  I  cer- 


tainly don't  find  them  offensive. 
Just  plain  funny. 

I'm  still  confused.  I  have  no 
set  definitions  of  what  erotica  is, 
but  I  don't  think  it  matters.  My 
advice  is  to  just  pick  up  a  book, 
crack  the  spine  and  whack  ofl 
until  you've  had  your  fill.  They 
do  say  that  reading  is  good  foi 
you. 


The  latest  in  bedside  reading. 
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SAFER  SEX  MEMU 

Light  Fare 

Kissing  and  bugging 
Back  rubs,  foot  rubs,  and  body  rubs  while  still  partially  dressed 
Dancing  together 
Playing  strip  poker,  strip  backgammon,  or  spin  the  bottle 
Stroking,  brushing  or  playing  with  each  other's  hair 
Reading  erotic  literature  together 
Looking  at  erotic  picUires 
Watching  erotic  movies  on  the  VCR 
Talking  sexy  or  sharing  fantasies 
Diy  humping 
Dressing  in  erotic  lingerie  or  costumes 
Showering  together 
Rubbing  any  nonpetroleum-based  body  oil  or  lotion  on  each  other  or  yourself 
Putting  a  condom  on  your  partner 


Entrees 

Petting  with  no  clothes  on 
Stroking,  caressing,  and  fondling  your  partner's  body,  including  the  genitals  and  anus 
Mutual  or  simultaneous  masturbation  to  orgasm  with  your  hands 
Mutual  or  simultaneous  masturbation  with  a  vibrator  (no  sharing!) 
Rubbing  your  penis,  or  vulva  against  healthy,  unbroken  skin  on  your  partner's  body 
Oral  sex  while  wearing  a  condom 
Vaginal  intercourse  with  a  condom 
Anal  intercourse  with  a  condom 
Vaginal  or  anal  penetration  with  a  sex  toy  (no  sharing!) 

Desserts 

Licking  whipped  cream  or  flavoured  nonpetroleum-based  oil  off  your  partner's  body,  except  for 

unprotected  body  openings 
Masturbating  while  your  partner  watches  or  holds  you 
Making  sexy  videotapes  or  playing  with  a  Polaroid  camera 
Bodypainting  with  nonpetroleum-based  body  paints 
Holding  each  other 
Talking  to  each  other 
Sleeping  together 
Eating  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner  in  bed,  starting  over 

Boston  Ptioenix 


Gaycommunitystandstallagainstviolence 


A  safe  refuge  for  the  Church  and  Wellesley  crowd? 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA^S) 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

When  Colin  Green  is  walking 
down  the  street  and  wants  to 
take  the  hand  of  his  lover,  he  has 
to  think  twice.  That's  because 
Colin 's  lover  is  another  man. 

"Unfortunately,  I  can't  just 
hold  the  hand  of  my  partner 
whenever  I  want  to.  I  have  to  be 
sure  that  there  are  no  dangers 
around  me,"  says  Green. 

Green  says  he  only  shows 
public  signs  of  affection  towards 
his  lover  when  he  is  in  the  Church 
Street  area.  And  even  in  the  heart 
of  Toronto's  largest  gay  and  les- 
bian neighbourhood,  he  is  hesi- 
tant to  show  affection  late  at 
night,  as  that  is  when  the  major- 
ity of  incidents  occur. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  a  lot  of 
resentment  that  wc  don't  have 


personal  freedom  to  show  affec- 
tion," says  Green. 

Every  day,  Toronto's  gays, 
lesbians  and  bisexuals  face  the 
threat  of  verbal  abuse  and  physi- 
cal attack  because  of  their  sexual 
orientation.  According  to  Green, 
who  is  the  volunteer  co-ordinator 
at  the  519  Community  Centre  in 
the  Church-Wellesley  area,  in 
1991,  there  were  127  reported 
bashings  collected  by  the  centre, 
involving  215  victims.  And  he 
estimates  that  the  numbers  to- 
day are  still  in  the  triple-digits. 
Because  of  limited  resources, 
the  centre  is  not  able  to  keep 
accurate  statistics. 

But  the  gay  and  lesbian  com- 
munity of  Toronto  are  not  will- 
ing to  roll  over  without  a  fight. 

"I  think  in  terms  of  the  effect 
on  a  community,  in  the  past  cou- 
ple of  years,  it's  made  them  mad 


and  I  think  that's  good.  The  re- 
sponse is  to  fight  back,  organiz- 
ing to  defend  one  another  and  to 
be  alert,"  says  David  Rayside,  a 
U  of  T  professor  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  U  of  T's  Com- 
mittee on  Homophobia. 

This  pro-active  attitude  is  re- 
vealed, explains  Chris  Phibbs, 
executive  assistant  to  Kyle  Rae, 
city  councillor  for  Ward  Six,  in 
the  response  of  the  community 
to  a  bashing  in  front  of  the  Church 
Su-eet  Second  Cup  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  It  was  the  reaction  of 
a  community  that  is  on  guard 
and  vigilant. 

"People  acted  immediately 
and  appropriately.  The 
[assaulter's]  license  plate 
number  was  taken  down,  [and] 
the  police  were  contacted,"  con- 
tinues Phibbs.  "I  feel  safer  here. 
I  feel  people  will  respond." 

Tom  Warner,  a  spokesperson 
for  the  Coalition  for  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Rights  in  Ontario,  agrees 
that  the  response  of  the  commu- 
nity is  to  channel  its  anger  to 
positive  ends. 

"1  don't  get  the  sense  that 
people  are  fatalistic.  They  get 
angry  and  [are]  determined  to  do 
what  they  can  do  about  the  issue. 
It's  an  encouraging  thing  from  a 
community  point  of  view.  It 
would  be  very  easy  for  people  to 
disappear  again,"  comments 
Warner. 

Rather  than  disappearing, 
Warner  says,  gays  and  lesbians 
are  responding  to  verbal  abuse 
and  bashing  with  defiance.  Mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  re- 
sponding by  becoming  more 
upfront  about  their  sexuality. 

"That's  a  community  reaction 
to  some  of  the  things  happen- 
ing— people  become  more  vis- 


CUPE/CUEW  Merger  Referendum 
November  14  - 18, 1994 

AREA  MEETINGS: 


November  15  (Tues) 
November  16  (Wed) 
November  17  (Thurs) 


Physics 

Sandford  Fleming 
Sidney  Smith 


MP  137 
SF  3201 
SS  1072 


llhOO  -  12h00 
llhOO  -  12h00 
16h00  -  17h00 


(Area  meetings  are  being  held  for  all  interested  teaching  assistants  and  student 
instructors  to  ask  questions  or  discuss  issues  relating  to  the  referendum.  Local  2 
Executive  members  and  stewards  will  be  in  attendance.  Ballot  boxes  will  be 
available  at  the  meetings.) 

POLL  LOCATIONS 


November  14  (Mon) 

Hart  House 

Chess  Rm 

14h30  - 

15hOO 

November  15  (Tues) 

Robarts  Library 

S.  2nd  Fir  Entrance 

lOhOO  - 

18hOO 

Sidney  Smith 

Lobby 

lOhOO  - 

18hOO 

Local  2  office 

304-229  College 

lOhOO  - 

16h00 

November  16  (Wed) 

Sand.  Fleming 

Bsmt  Cafeteria 

lOhOO- 

18hOO 

Sig  Sam  Libry 

Front  Entrance 

lOhOO  - 

18hOO 

Local  2  office 

304-229  College 

lOhOO  - 

16h00 

Robarts  Library 

S.  2nd  Fir  Entrance 

18hOO  - 

20h00 

Erindale  Coll 

S.  Bldg.  Mtg.  Area 

TBA 

November  17  (Thurs) 

Sand.  Fleming 

Bsmt  Cafeteria 

lOhOO  - 

20h00 

Sig  Sam  Libry 

Front  Entrance 

lOhOO  - 

18h00 

Local  2  office 

304-229  College 

lOhOO  - 

16h00 

Social  Work 

246  Bloor,  6  Fk 

12h30  - 

14h00 

November  18  (Fri) 

Robarts  Library 

S.  2nd  Fir  Entrance 

lOhOO  - 

15hOO 

Sidney  Smith 

Lobby 

lOhOO  - 

15hOO 

Local  2  office 

229  College  #304 

lOhOO  - 

15hOO 

There  will  also  be  a  poll  conducted  on  the  Scarborough  campus — date  and  time  to 
be  aimounced. 
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ible  and  out." 

But  Green  suggests  this  re- 
sponse is  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties. It  forces  the  personal  to 
become  political,  and  that  is 
something  Green  resents.  He 
wants  to  be  able  to  reach  over 
and  hold  his  lover's  hand  for  the 
warmth  and  the  affection,  not 
because  he  feels  forced  by  abus- 
ers and  bashers  into  making  a 
statement. 

"You  end  up  holding  hands 
and  it  ends  up  being  something 
of  a  political  statement,  not  a 
show  of  affection  and  that  pisses 
me  off,"  states  Green  with  con- 
viction. 

Christine  Donald,  another 
member  of  CLGRO,  says  the 
gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  com- 
munity has  largely  had  to  fight 
gay-bashing  by  itself.  The  het- 
erosexual community  has  re- 
sponded to  the  problem  of  gay 
bashing  with  an  "overwhelming 
silence."  Services  for  victims, 
like  the  gay  bashing  hotline,  and 
political  action  groups  fighting 
for  change  exist  because  of  the 
gay  community  confronting  a 
problem  and  meeting  a  need 

"These  are  examples  of  a  com- 
munity taking  care  of  itself  be- 
cause the  heterosexual  commu- 
nity has  not  been  helpful," 
Donald  points  out. 

Warner  agrees.  He  specifically 
cites  a  lack  of  heterosexual  in- 
volvement in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion and  awareness. 

"Nobody  is  doing  any  educa- 
tion [except)  what  is  being  done 
by  the  gay  and  lesbian  commu- 
nity, which  has  limited  resources. 
The  govemment  is  not  putting  in 
any  money  to  deal  with 
homophobia  and  heicrosexism." 
accuses  Warner.  "The  City  of 


Toronto  did  anti-bashing  post- 
ers that  were  up  in  places  like 
bus  shelters,  but  there  needs  to 
be  lot  more  of  these  things." 

Warner  suggests  an  improve- 
ment that  can  be  made  by  the 
federal  govemment  is  stricter 
penalties  for  crimes  motivated 
by  hatred. 

"The  federal  govemment  is 
looking  at  amendments  to  the 
Criminal  Code  which  give  judges 
the  authority  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  race  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion was  a  motivating  factor  in 
the  sentencing  for  a  crime,"  says 
Wamer.  "I  think  the  judiciary 
has  to  view  these  [incidents]  as 
hate  crimes  and  ...sentence  peo- 
ple accordingly,  based  on  the 
fact  that  these  are  hate  crimes," 
says  Wamer. 

Metro  Toronto  Police  say  they 
are  making  efforts  to  work  with 
the  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual 
community  to  combat  verbal 
abuse  and  gay-bashing. 

"There  is  an  ongoing  outreach 
program  in  the  community  by 
the  police  to  work  with  the  com- 
munity and  that  is  a  project  that 
is  on  going,"  says  Michael 
Sherman,  a  liaison  officer  with 
the  Metro  Police's  Community 
Services  Unit.  "Now  it's  not  a 
matter  of  policing  a  community 
but  of  policing  with  a  commu- 
nity." 

He  points  out  that  the  force  is 
increasing  its  presence  in  the 
area.  Police  officers  are  also 
being  trained  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  concerns  of  the  gay, 
lesbian  and  bisexual  community. 
And  the  Church-Wellesley  Po- 
lice Advisory  Council  has  been 
established.  This  council,  elected 
by  members  of  the  corrununity, 
including  police,  is  a  liaison  be- 


tween the  community  and  po- 
lice. 

"Members  of  the  council  iden- 
tify problems  in  their  commu- 
nity and  communicate  these 
problems  to  the  police,"  contin- 
ues Sherman. 

But  members  of  the  gay  com- 
munity, while  applauding  the 
recent  police  initiatives,  feel 
there  is  still  a  ways  to  go  in 
building  a  relationship  of  trust 
between  the  community  and  po- 
lice, 

"Historically,  gays  and  lesbi- 
ans have  never  had  a  positive 
relationship  with  police.  They 
have  taken  more  steps,  and  they 
like  to  lake  credit  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  we  have  been  pushing 
for  them  to  take  steps  for  a  long 
time,"  says  Green. 

And  Wamer  notes  that  some 
members  of  the  community  are 
still  reluctant  to  go  to  police 
because  of  the  past  difficulties 
between  the  community  and  the 
force. 

'There  are  a  lot  more  inci- 
dents than  ever  get  reported  to 
police  because  they  are  uncer- 
tain of  the  reponse  [they'll  get]," 
explains  Wamer.  "I  think  the 
police  are  getting  better  but  there 
is  a  reluctance  because  of  the 
history  of  how  police  have  re- 
sponded [to  the  community]." 

With  every  hurled  insult  and 
every  hurled  fist,  Toronto's  les- 
bian, gay  and  bisexual  commu- 
nity renews  its  confrontation  with 
violence  against  it  community. 
And  every  incident  reminds  the 
community  of  the  need  for 
change. 

"It's  a  reminder.  These  things 
are  always  a  reminder  the  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go."  admits 
Warner. 


Hey,  T.A.s,  markers,  and 
student  instructors! 

Kick  Off  the  CUPE 
Referendum! 

(and  have  lunch,  too!) 
Attend  the 

General  Meeting 

Monday,  November  14,  12:15  p.m. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House 

The  issues:  CUPE  merger  referendum; 
Election  of  Bargaining  Committee; 
Election  of  Bargaining  Support  Committee  Chair 


The  hook:  Food  and  drink  will  be  provided 
The  catch:  You  have  to  be  a  member 

For  information,  call  593-7057 
e-mail  cuewtwo@gpu.utcc 
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Canadian  Union  of  Educational  Workers,  Local  2 


Tracing  the  pieasure  principie 

For  these  guys  in  film,  life  can  be  a  really  big  drag 


BY  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

Over  the  last  couple  months,  there  has  been  a 
flurry  of  cross-dressing  films,  an  event  the  media 
has  treated  as  something  utterly  novel.  To  them, 
Ed  Wood,  Priscilla,  Queen  of  the  Desert,  and  the 
upcoming  Just  Like  a  Woman  are  unprecedented. 
In  truth,  there's  a  long  drag  tradition  in  film 
extending  back  to  the  silent  days,  one  these  films 
either  play  off  of  or  directly  plug  into.  In  order  to 
fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  more  recent 
films,  it's  necessary  to  look  at  their  predecessors. 

During  film's  first  half-century,  drag  was  lim- 
ited to  cursory  appearances.  (There  were  a  few 
exceptions.  According  to  Vito  Russo's  The  Cellu- 
loid Closet,  there  were  several  liberating  silent 
examples,  like  Fatty  Arbuckle's  Miss  Fatty  char- 
acter, Stan  Laurel's  work,  and  Chaplin's  appear- 
ance as  the  title  character  in  A  Woman.) 

Essentially,  drag  provided  a  spicy,  risqud  inter- 
lude. In  essence  these  moments  implicitly  sug- 
gested that  these  films  were  somehow  more  adult. 
They  were  willing  to  admit  that  gay  men  existed. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  they  operated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  men  dressing  as  women  were  either 
ridiculous  or  freakish. 

Perversely,  these  films  were  often  of  very  high 
quality  otherwise,  a  fact  which  only  added  insult  to 
injury.  (If  you  aren't  treated  well  by  the  best,  most 
intelligent  straight  artists,  how  are  the  rest  going  to 
treat  you?)  For  example,  in  Howard  Hawks'  screw- 
ball classic  Bringing  Up  Baby,  Cary  Grant  is 
forced  to  dress  in  one  of  Katharine  Hepburn's 
dressing  robes.  When  questioned  about  it,  he  leaps 
up  in  the  air  and  says,  "Because,  I  just  went  gay  all 
of  a  sudden."  This  incident  hints  that  Grant's 
relationship  with  Hepburn  has  feminized  him, 
made  him  less  than  a  "real"  man. 

This  paradigm  was,  in  one  sense,  reiterated  in 
the  British  drag  tradition  where  men  would  play 
all  of  the  women's'  roles.  More  often  than  not 
these  drag  appearances  were  used  to  raise  the 
absurdity  of  the  comic  set-up.  In  other  words,  they 
were  employed  for  their  freakish  elements  and 
little  else.  The  Monty  Python  troop  is  probably  the 
most  flagrant  abuser.  In  contrast,  the  Canadian 
group  Kids  in  the  Hall  actually  appears  to  be 
making  some  sort  of  political  point  with  their 
cross-dressing  —  though  it's  hard  to  tell  just  what 
they're  getting  at.  At  the  very  least,  the 
crossdressing  isn't  as  strident. 

In  the  early  and  mid-seventies,  this  paradigm 
cropped  up  again — in  cop  films.  In  films  like  Fuzz, 
there  was  always  at  least  one  scene  where  a  gruff, 
lifelong  cop  was  required  to  dress  as  a  woman  in 
order  to  catch  a  mugger.  The  laughs  just  kept  on 
coming. 

During  the  thirties,  there  were  some  exceptions, 
however.  In  George  Cukor's  Sylvia  Scarlett, 
Katherine  Hepburn  was  forced  to  dress  as  a  man  in 
order  to  evade  the  authorities.  At  its  best,  despite 
the  cheap  knowing  jokes,  the  film  details  what  it's 
like  to  feel  trapped  by  socially  defined  roles. 

(Interestingly,  these  characters  were  straight,  or 
simply  involved  a  man  or  woman  playing  a  char- 
acter of  the  opposite  sex.  The  notion  that  cross- 
dressers  aren't  necessarily  gay  is  not  absurd  or 
unbelievable  —  because  many  of  them  aren't.  But 
it  does  seem  to  be  a  bit  of  a  cautious  cheat.  Gay 
men  are,  after  all,  most  closely  connected  to  drag. 
It's  an  index  of  just  how  far  Hollywood  liberalism 
extended.) 

The  second  paradigm  presents  drag  queens  and 
cross  dressers  as  pathetic,  troubled,  tragic  souls. 
On  the  one  hand,  films  that  partook  of  this  para- 
digm reflected  the  persecution  most  gays  and 
lesbians  experience  on  some  level.  Yet,  they  also 
propagated  a  debilitating  image  of  victimization. 
These  films  don't  celebrate  the  pleasure  of  being 
gay  or  lesbian,  or  cross-dressing.  They  valorize 
pain  and  suffering  instead  of  joy. 

Neil  Jordan's  The  Crying  Game  provides  the 
best  modem  example.  An  Irish  terrorist  (Stephen 
Rea)  inadvertently  causes  the  death  of  a  British 
soldier  (Forrest  Whitaker),  who  implores  him  to 


look  up  his  "girifriend,"  Dil  (Jaye  Davidson). 
Straight-as-they-come  Rea  (and  much  of  the  audi- 
ence) doesn't  realize  that  Dil  is  a  man  until  they  go 
to  bed  together.  Writer-director  Jordan  plays  the 
whole  scenario  for  pathos,  insisting — emphati- 
cally— on  Dil's  pathetic  status.  As  filmmaker 
Mark  Rappaport  (Rock  Hudson 's  Home  Movies) 
put  it:  Dil  is  a  dishrag. 

At  the  same  time,  the  film  does  operate  on  a 
subversive  level — refusing  to  reveal  Dil's  sexual- 
ity until  very  late,  thereby  creating  a  situation 
where  straight  men,  as  viewers,  could  conceivably 
lust  after  a  cross-dressing  man.  This  pathetic 
paradigm  is  also  given  full  play  in  Jennie 
Livingston's  Paris  is  Burning  which  takes  great 
pains  to  tell  us  how  the  participants  in  Harlem's 
famed  drag  balls  suffered,  while  the  participants 
themselves  were  more  often  than  not  gloriously  at 
home  with  themselves. 

There  was  one  other  positive  Hollywood  exam- 
ple: Billy  Wilder's  Some  Like  it  Hot,  which  actu- 
ally celebrated  the  cross-dressing  antics  of  its 
heroes,  played  by  Jack  Lemmon  and  Tony  Curtis. 
Even  more  important  than  their  work  (at  least  for 
me,  I '  ve  never  been  able  to  stomach  Jack  Lemmon), 
was  Joe  E.  Brown's  wildly  over  at  the  top  perform- 
ance as  the  millionaire  who  falls  for  Lemmon,  and 
simply  doesn't  care  when  Lemmon  tells  him  he's 
a  man. 

In  the  late  seventies  a  far  more  positive  under- 
ground tradition  sprang  up.  The  most  important 
development  was  John  Waters'  work  with  the 
most  famous  crossdresser  of  all:  Divine.  In  films 
like  Desperate  Living,  Polyester,  Hairspray,  Pink 
Flamingos,  and  Female  Trouble,  the  gloriously 
immense  Divine  hammed  it  up  hysterically  and 
offensively.  The  key  thing  about  his  performances 
was  that  he,  in  the  immortal  words  of  Evelyn 
Waugh,  never  apologized  or  explained.  You  sim- 
ply had  to  take  him  at  face  value.  More  impor- 
tantly. Divine's  characters  refused  the  victim  role. 

The  phenomenon  was  also  occurring  elsewhere, 
often  involving  twists  on  the  old  martyr  paradigm. 
The  frenetic  Japanese  film.  The  Black  Lizard,  has 
an  arch-villain  heroine  (played  by  a  man)  who 
suffered  glamourously  in  a  way  that  suggested 
Douglas  Sirk,  but  who  got  off  on  her  ability  to 
manipulate  men.  Robin  (played  by  female  imper- 
sonator Craig  Russell),  the  hero  of  Richard  Benner' s 
seventies  hit  Outrageous,  suffered  as  well.  But  he 
also  controlled  his  own  destiny. 

The  three  recent  films  mentioned  above  are 
notable  for  their  overwhelmingly  positive  treat- 
ment of  drag,  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
weltschmertz  that  preceded  them.  They're  liber- 
ated and  as  easygoing,  presenting  drag  as  a  thor- 
oughly acceptable  choice.  Unfortunately,  the  films 
suffer  from  too  much  sugar-coating. 

In  British  filmmaker  Christopher  Monger's  Just 
Like  a  Woman,  Adrian  Pasdar  plays  Gerald,  a  very 
straight  banker,  who  likes  to  go  out  at  night  as 
Geraldine.  The  film  presents  Gerald's  passion  for 
crossdressing  as  thoroughly  acceptable,  some- 
thing only  prudes  or  the  dishonest  would  object  to. 
And  Monger  spends  enough  time  on  Gerald's 
transformations  to  subversively  suck  us  into  his 
world. 

Just  Like  a  Woman  is  likable  enough,  but  its 
finest  moment  involves  Gerald  getting  busted.  It's 
the  only  time  when  Gerald's  fear  of  being  discov- 
ered is  acknowledged  and  it's  the  only  truly  dra- 
matic episode  in  this  rather  lightweight  movie. 
Monger  does  a  decent  job  outlining  Gerald's  so- 
cially-inspired self-loathing,  but  at  heart  it  seems 
dishonest,  rote.  The  people  in  Gerald's  world  are 
so  understanding  these  scenes  come  across  as 
mere  plot  complications.  And  like  some  of  the 
earlier  Hollywood  flicks.  Just  Like  a  Woman  wants 
to  have  it  both  ways,  to  be  daring  and  safe,  or  at 
least  not  gay.  Gerald's  crossdressing  is  simply  a 
slightly  risqu6  fetish,  a  straight  one  at  that.  I  mean 
did  all  of  the  crossdressers  in  the  film  have  to  be 
straight? 

In  Ed  Wood,  Tim  Burton  pays  loving  tribute  to 
the  eccentricities  of  Hollywood's  most  famous 
cross-dressing  director.  The  film's  notable  for  its 


Gerald  prefers  life  as  Geraldine. 

refusal  to  judge  Wood  on  any  level  except  for  his 
complete  lack  of  regard  for  social  or  aesthetic 
proprieties.  From  the  outset,  it  would  seem  that 
Burton's  film  is  as  straight  as  Just  Like  a  Woman. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  Burton's  movie  for 
its  presentation  of  Wood  as  a  straight  man;  he  was. 
But  the  film's  not  really  much  of  a  breakthrough  in 
political  terms.  It  plays  everything  as  a  joke.  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  fact  that  Burton  clearly  adores 
Wood's  outsider  status,  I'd  wonder  if  the  film  was 
made  by  Benny  Hill. 

Australian  Stephen  Elliot's  Priscilla,  Queen  of 
the  Desert  is  another  piece  of  wish  fulfillment. 
Two  Sydney-based  drag  queens  and  an  older  trans- 
sexual take  their  show  on  the  road  to  the  outback 
to  discover  love,  etc.  The  movie's  low  point  comes 
when  they're  accepted  by  some  rough  outback 


homophobes.  Given  the  fact  that  a  large  percent- 
age (about  30  per  cent)  of  Sydney's  murders  are 
related  to  gay  bashing,  this  seems  wildly  improb- 
able at  the  very  least. 

Still  more  than  any  of  the  other  recent  films, 
Priscilla  offers  up  an  intriguing  historical  portrait. 
(Terence  Stamp's  transsexual  is  a  member  of  a 
famous  female  impersonator  troop  known  as  Les 
Girls.)  More  importantly,  it  features  some  truly 
glorious  drag  numbers,  including  a  brilliant  lip- 
synching  performance  of  Gloria  Gaynor's  "I  Will 
Survive."  On  the  whole,  the  movie's  maudlin  and 
too  sentimental,  but  there's  more  than  enough  to 
recommend  it.  At  the  very  least,  it's  a  lot  more 
courageous  than  its  competitors. 

But  as  it  goes  with  drag  images,  in  those  stiletto 
heels  it's  one  step  forward,  two  steps  back. 


Hey  -  Are  you  a  cross-dresser  at  heartP 

How  would  you  like  to  spend  a  night  watch- 
ing Just  like  a  WomanmVx  the  Mistresses 

of  MayhemP 

lust  drop  hy  the  Varsity  at  44  St.  George  St. 
and  tell  us  about  the  last  time  you  cross- 
dressed.  [Make  It  up  If  you  want  to.l 

This  sassy  event  will  occur  on  Friday,  Nov. 
11  at  7:00  p.m.  at  the  Bloor  Cinema. 
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Exploring  the  female  muse 


Tamara  de  Lempicka  creates  images  of  women's  sexuality 


BY  Erin  O'Biuen 
\ansty  Staff 


At  the  1991  "Age  of  the  Metropolis"  exhibition  at 
Montreal's  Musee  des  Beaux- Arts,  Tamara  de 
Lempicka' s  Portrait  of  Madame  Boucard  (1931) 
not  only  stole  but  sold  the  show.  This  exquisite 
colossus  held  large  groups  entranced,  as  sweatshirt- 
wearing,  middle-aged  couples  stood  open-mouthed 
and  silent,  whisked  away  for  a  few  delicious 
moments  into  Lempicka's  world  of  Jazz  Age  luxe. 
This  image  was  featured  on  all  exhibition  adver- 
tisements and  on  the  cover  of  the  catalogue  itself, 
and  drew  crowds  all  summer. 

It  seems  that  Lempicka  and  other  women  artists 
of  her  popularity  can  be  depended  upon  to  bring 
home  the  bacon  for  curators.  Though  it  is  with 
significantly  greater  reluctance  that  they  are  granted 
appropriate  status  in  the  academic  canon.  Warhol, 
in  contrast,  with  his  dime-a-dozen  silk-screens 
and  his  clever-clever  willful  incoherence  in  inter- 
views, became  instantly  canonical. 

Feminists  are  just  as  guilty  of  shunning  Lempicka 
as  traditionally  chauvinist  male  art  historians.  The 
sexually  adventurous  Baroness,  who  loved  her 
motorcars  and  furs  with  obscene  abandon,  was 
obviously  incompatible  with  a  Marxist-driven 
feminist  agenda,  as  well  as  with  the  Romantic 
"painter-starving-in-a-garret"  archetype.  Serious 
academics  may  be  thrown  by  the  imperious  decla- 
rations of  "la  belle  Polonaise"  like,  "I  live  on  the 
fringe  of  society,  and  the  rules  of  normal  society 
have  no  currency  for  those  on  the  fringe." 

Surveying  feminist  art  historical  literature,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  find  even  passing  refer- 
ence to  Lempicka.  Could  it  be  said  that  feminists 
are  themselves  determined  thai  women  can't  have 
it  all?  Lempicka  enjoyed  talent,  beauty,  wealth, 
and  social  success:  hence,  we  are  reluctant  to  hand 
her  the  final  feather  of  official  recognition  for  her 
cap. 

Scandalously,  it  has  been  left  to  Lempicka's 
daughter  Kizette  to  publish  her  mother's  biogra- 
phy. The  spoiled  and  narcissistic  mother  of  poor 
Kizette  often  used  her  as  a  mere  hand-mirror.  As 
with  the  book  written  by  Marlene  Dietrich's  daugh- 
ter (Maria  Riva),  the  alternately  idolizing  and 


sorrowful  testimony  of  this  heartbroken  big  girl 
adds  to  the  sheer  glamour  of  her  mother.  Never 
should  the  Oedipal  Complex  be  thought  to  be  the 
property  of  boys  alone. 

To  reduce  Lempicka's  academic  obscurity  ex- 
clusively to  a  fact  of  gender  is  to  oversimplify.  As 
has  often  been  noted,  the  period  she  best  repre- 
sents, the  glittery  1920s,  has  been  woefully  ne- 
glected by  academics  of  all  disciplines,  despite  its 
phenomenal  artistic  accomplishments.  Clearly  the 
perceived  punishment  of  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930s  negatively  conditioned  views  of  the 
decadent  era  that  preceded  it. 

Abstract  art  in  its  many  forms  soon  eclipsed 
Lempicka's  style  altogether.  Though  she  had  little 
taste  for  abstract  art,  her  waning  artistic  fortunes 
caused  her  to  begin  experimenting  with  stilted 
still-lives  and  a  painful,  watery  Impressionism 
from  the  1950s  until  her  death  in  1980.  Art  Deco 
was  rediscovered  in  Paris  with  a  1966  exhibition, 
and  a  1972  Galerie  du  Luxemburg  retrospective 
rescued  Lempicka  from  her  unhappy  exile  from 
the  art  world. 

A  precious  and  arbitrary  distinction  between 
"the  artist"  and  "the  stylist"  appears  in  the  tiny 
Lempicka  literature.  The  whole  Art  Deco  style, 
though  it  remains  widely  popular  outside  the  acad- 
emy, has  yet  to  be  granted  its  deserved  dignity. 
Part  of  Lempicka's  bravery  is  her  direct  address- 
ing of  sex  before  absuact  art  allowed  for  thematic 
obscurity  and,  sometimes,  personal  evasiveness. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  and  admired  women 
entertainers  of  our  day  relate  instinctively  to 
Lempicka's  vision.  Madonna  has  been  an  ardent 
collector  of  her  art  and  even  stumbled  into  legal 
difficulty  by  projecting  Lempicka  images  on  a 
screen  during  her  stage  show.  Barbra  Streisand 
recently  auctioned  a  Lempicka  for  a  record  price. 
Sharon  Stone  discourses  reverently  about  Lempicka 
in  interviews. 

It  seems  now  the  burden  of  female  artists  (o 
bring  each  other  to  our  attention,  while  critics  and 
academics  lag  hopelessly  behind.  The  public  has 
discovered  Lempicka  by  itself,  thanks  to  such 
exhibits  as  Montreal's  six-month  homage  held 
earlier  this  year.  Popularizing  picture  books  on 
Lempicka  sell  briskly  and  posters  of  her  work 
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remain  favourites  in  shops. 

Lempicka  maintains  a  Renaissance  unity  in  her 
female  bodies.  She  refuses  to  fully  brutalize  the 
female  body  with  a  cubist  syntax,  which  would,  by 
its  very  nature,  favour  the  sharp  angularity  of  the 
developed  male  physique.  A  "Cubo-Ingrist"  clas- 
sification captures  the  duality  of  Lempicka's  art, 
through  an  essentially  neoclassical  body  type  stra- 
tegically accented  with  ovals  and  cones  of  flesh,  in 
a  syntax  borrowed  today  for  fabric  by  Jean-Paul 
Gaultier  and  Thierry  Mugler. 

Male  homoeroticism  in  art  has  been  said  to 
celebrate  the  melting  of  hard  form,  as  in 
Michelangelo,  or  the  languor  of  the  girlish  boy,  as 
in  the  archaic  and  late  classical  periods. 

Lempicka's  feminine  homoerotic  vision  is  a 
large  part  of  her  originality,  and  its  aesthetic 
potency  need  not  depend  on  the  viewer's  sexual- 
ity. Its  sexual  truth  lies  in  a  depiction  of  elegant 
strength,  hyper-sensitive  sensual  intuition,  and  a 
eleven  treatment  of  the  narcissistic  thrill  of  dou- 
bling, or  the  act  of  making  love  to  the  self.  Her 
otherworldly,  metallic  skin-tones  create  jewelry- 
like couplings  of  silver  and  gold.  Her  female 
bodies  confront  us  with  a  pendulous,  unapologetic 
lushness  of  form,  voluptuous  but  tight,  massy  but 
sculpted:  a  truly  female  aesthetic,  personified  best 
today  by  Elle  MacPherson  in  the  Australian  film 
Sirens. 

Operative  before  body  types  became  wildly 
politicized,  Lempicka  wonderfully  avoids  woman- 
as-emaciaied-fashion-victim  and  ungroomed-po- 
litical-woman-in-gunnysack.  Her  models  were 
often  beautiful  women  accosted  on  the  street  or  in 
the  theatre,  propositioned,  painted  and,  if  possi- 
ble, seduced.  Lempicka  creates,  in  the  erotic  realm, 
a  woman's  woman. 

Her  women  have  no  vulnerabilities  whatsoever. 
Studying  their  faces,  one  is  struck  by  their  closure: 
these  are  closed  doors  without  keyholes.  Their 
bored,  hooded  eyes  often  express  no  emotion  at 
all,  except  a  faint  sexually-sated  tristesse.  "Is  this 
all  there  isT'  wonders  the  first  modernist  genera- 
tion of  libertine  women. 

Other  of  her  women  express  a  craven  acquisi- 
tiveness for  experience.  Their  uncanny  gold  cat's- 
eyes  Hash  the  hard  stares,  lustful  but  distant,  of  gay 


courtship.  Their  afterglow  is  so  thick  and  pungent 
that  the  air  itself  is  snuffed-out  in  Lempicka's 
canvases,  leaving  a  claustrophobic  intimacy. 

Lempicka's  treatment  of  men  is  also  daring, 
most  notably  in  the  eroticized  sullen  menace  of  her 
million-times-cuckolded  first  husband,  Tadeusz 
de  Lempicki.  His  Count  Dracula  elegance  recalls 
Annie  Lebowitz's  infamous  S&M-tinged  portrait 
of  Klaus  von  Bulow  as  leatherman.  Lempicka's 
Toy  Boys  are  "objectified"  in  the  same  manner  as 
her  women,  in  a  simple,  conflict-free  quest  for 
beauty. 

One  of  our  century's  greatest  accomplishments 
is  the  development  of  the  metropolis  as  imagina- 
tive refuge  for  all  manner  of  artists  and  non- 
conformists, especially  newly  feminist  women. 
Even  the  word  "metropolis"  conveys  a  shuddering 
excitement,  at  once  apocalyptic,  dangerous  and 
infinitely  promising  of  the  covert  thrill  of  inti- 
macy in  anonymity. 

Lempicka's  is  not  a  folksy,  nature-loving  vi- 
sion. With  a  wave  of  her  gloved  hand, 
unglamourous  reality  is  replaced  by  an  abstracted, 
glittering  cityscape  fixed  as  background.  The  sexual 
practices  of  her  lovers  are  far  from  natural,  but 
rather  casual  displays  of  aesthetic  discernment 
and  mannered  virtuosity.  Lempicka  takes  the 
Wildean  injunction  to  live  life  as  a  work  of  art 
literally:  here,  sex  itself  is  art  form. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  an  explosive  growth  in 
Lempicka's  popularity.  A  century  of  fashion  pho- 
tography has  honed  the  female  aesthetic  eye  even 
better  than  the  "male  gaze,"  a  fact  with  undeniable 
homoerotic  implications.  Topless,  pouting  mod- 
els in  Vogue  meet  the  eyes  of  female  beholders, 
not  male. 

Feminism  is  settling  increasingly  into  relaxed 
appreciation  and  endorsement  of  female  beauty, 
and  more  and  more  accessible  lesbian  images  are 
now  entering  the  mass  media.  A  setting-aside  of 
competitiveness  and  envy  by  women  is  one  of  the 
most  liberating  acts  we  can  perform  for  ourselves, 
leaving  us  the  wonder  and  joy  of  mutual  apprecia- 
tion. Lempicka,  a  spirited  lover  of  women  in  life, 
produces  fantastically  intriguing  images  of  women 
intoxicated  by  their  own  sexual  power,  and  an- 
swerable to  no  one. 
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Nobel  laureates  celebrate  Polanyi  chair  at  U  of  T 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
Varsity  Staff 

Some  of  the  greatest  scientific 
minds  of  our  lime  lectured  at  U 
of  T  last  week  as  U  of  T  hosted 
one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
Nobel  laureates  outside  of  Stock- 
holm. 

The  two-day  event  attracted 
12  Nobel  laureates,  from  as  far 
away  as  Belgium,  as  part  of  in- 
augural celebrations  for  the  John 
C.  Polanyi  Chair  of  Chemistry. 

The  chair,  held  by  its  name- 
sake since  July,  was  created 
through  a  $  1  million  endowment 
to  keep  Polanyi  active  at  U  of  T 
after  his  retirement  earlier  this 
year. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  exhilarating  days  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto," said  U  of  T  president 
Rob  Prichard. 

Laureates-  in  attendance  in- 
cluded DNA  structure  discov- 
erer James  Watson  and  Cana- 
da's latest  Nobel  winner,  retired 
McMastcr  professor  Bertram 
Brockhouse,  whose  physics  prize 
was  announced  last  month. 

"Everyone  wants  a  gaggle  of 
Nobel  winners  to  draw  attention 
to  an  occasion,"  Polanyi  said. 

Nine  of  the  laureates  gave  free 
lectures  on  the  topic  of  "Science 
and  Society,"  filling  both  Con- 
vocation Hall  and  Hart  House 
Theatre,  which  showed  the 
speeches  on  closed-circuit  tel- 
evision for  each  of  the  three  lec- 
ture series. 

Polanyi  said  the  public  lec- 
tures allow  some  of  the  greatest 
scientific  minds  in  the  world  to 
share  their  ideas  with  more  than 
just  "science  buffs". 

"The  real  opportunity  is  to 
reach  much  beyond  them  to  the 
wider  public,  who  think  science 
is  a  mystery,"  Polanyi  said. 

American  chemist  Dudley 
Herschbach,  a  Nobel  co-winner 
with  Polanyi,  was  surprised  by 
the  enthusiastic  turn-out  of  peo- 
ple at  the  lectures. 

"I  suspected  it  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  string  quartet,  but 
it's  turned  into  more  of  a  rock 
concert,"  Herschbach  said. 

Other  events  included  a  pri- 
vate meeting  of  the  laureates 
with  Secretary  of  State  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  Jon  Gerrard 
to  discuss  Canada's  science 
policy,  a  Queen's  Park  luncheon 


hosted  by  lieutenant-governor 
Hal  Jackman,  and  a  $  1 50-a-plate 
gala  dinner  attended  by  Ontario 
premier  Bob  Rae  and  former 
prime  minister  Pierre  Trudeau. 

Polanyi,  known  for  research 
which  led  to  the  development  of 
the  chemical  laser,  will  hold  the 
chair  for  a  three-year  renewable 
term. 

The  endowment,  a  gift  of  the 
late  Mary  Rowcll  Jackman  with 
added  support  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council,  will  allow  the 
department  of  chemisuy  to  at- 
tract other  internationally  re- 
nowned chemistry  professors  in 
the  future. 

Polanyi  said  the  high  profile 
chair  highlights  that  U  of  T,  de- 
spite "being  broke",  is  willing  to 
invest  in  its  future.  Polanyi  used 
the  event  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  universities  to  im- 
portant basic  research. 


"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
discoveries  made  here  [among 
the  laureates]  were  at  universi- 
ties," Polanyi  said.  "They  are 
unique  in  this.  There  is  no  other 
institution  where  knowledge  is 
the  main  product." 

Polanyi  warned  that  society 
should  move  away  from  the  de- 
sire to  micromanage  what  scien- 
tists do  in  their  labs  and  allow 
more  freedom  to  perform  basic 
research,  even  if  the  application 
of  the  research  is  not  immedi- 
ately apparent. 

"When  we  do  our  science,  we 
don't  know  what  invention  our 
research  is  going  to  feed  into," 
Polanyi  said.  "Only  when  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  can 
you  ask  what  we  should  do  with 
this." 

To  prepare ,  Canadian  univer- 
sities should  place  more  empha- 
sis on  demonstrating  the  future 
of  science  to  students,  he  said. 


Nobelist  James  Kendall  looks  on  in  fascination  as  already  quite  tiny  Gerhard 
Herzberg  shrinks  to  sub-molecular  size  to  prove  a  point.  (SamanthaRajasingham/vs) 

"We  should  be  teaching  them    doesn't  adequately  support  ba-    tific  training  at  home, 
where  the  field  is  going,  since    sic  research,  even  stealing  dis-       "You  can't  be  a  jewel  thief 
we  are  engaged  in  taking  it  there."     coveries  made  in  other  countries     unless  you  know  the  real  thing 

Polanyi  said  even  if  Canada    requires  a  firm  basis  of  scien-    from  the  counterfeit,"  he  said. 


Population  control  needed,  laureate  says 


BY  Andrew  Lustig 

Scientists  and  society  must  un- 
derstand each  other  and  work 
together  to  improve  the  world, 
three  Nobel  laureates  told  a 
standing-room  only  crowd  at 
Convocation  Hall  last  Friday. 

The  lecture  series,  examining 
science  and  technology  in  the 
2 1  St  century,  was  the  second  part 
of  the  Polanyi  chair  in  Chemis- 
try inaugural  celebrations. 

Physicist  Henry  Kendall  said 
all  of  humanity  must  work  to- 
gether to  counteract  our  devas- 
tating impact  on  the  earth's  en- 
vironment and  natural  resources. 

"Human  beings  and  the  natu- 
ral world  are  on  a  collision 
course,"  he  said.  "If  we  don't 
control  population...  it  will  be 
done  for  us — brutally." 

Kendall  won  his  prize  in  phys- 
ics in  1990  for  the  discovery  of 
quarks,  the  smallest  known 
building  blocks  of  matter.  He  is 
a  director  and  founding  member 
of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists. 

He  said  North  Americans  can 
no  longer  rely  on  scientific  inno- 
vation to  save  them,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 

"There  is  no  magic  bullet  that 
will  let  us  go  on  as  we  have.  It  is 
a  problem  of  ethics,  not  of  gleam- 


ing devices  and  gadgets." 

Although  the  recent  "green" 
movement  has  had  a  minor  im- 
pact, a  stronger  global  approach 
is  needed,  he  said. 

"We  must  get  a  broader  and 
more  powerful  environmental 
movement  going,"  Kendall  said. 

He  said  the  current  movement 
has  been  driven  by  visible  signs 
of  pollution  and  environmental 
abuse,  such  as  contaminated 
beaches  and  the  increasing  inci- 
dence of  respiratory  disorders. 
However,  Kendall  said  the  move- 
ment must  become  concerned 
with  more  profound,  but  less 
visible  problems,  such  as  popu- 
lation control. 

"We  cannot  control  damage 
unless  we  control  population. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
third  world,"  Kendall  said. 

"We  are  all  in  one  lifeboat  and 
it's  not  true  that  only  one  end  of 
the  boat  can  sink." 

In  order  to  allow  science  to 
come  up  with  new  technology  to 
help  the  world  and  better  under- 
stand it,  scientists  must  be  al- 
lowed to  conduct  basic  research, 
said  Charles  Townes. 

Townes,  who  won  his  Nobel 
prize  in  1964  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  the 
laser,  said  there  is  an  "inherent 
unpredictability  in  the  develop- 


ment of  science." 

He  said  industry  tends  to  be 
shortsighted  in  not  allocating 
resources  to  basic  science  where 
applications  are  not  within  sight. 

Throughout  history,  however, 
scientists,  businesspeoplc,  and 
lay  people  alike  have  made  in- 
correct predictions  about  the 
development  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, he  said. 

Basic  research  should  be  given 
more  attention  since  it  often  leads 
to  tremendously  profitable  and 


useful  applications  in  a 
serendipitous  and  indirect  man- 
ner, Townes  added. 

George  Porter,  a  chemistry 
winner  in  1967  for  his  work  in 
photosynthesis,  said  an  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  of  photosyn- 
thesis could  help  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  the  world's  energy  crisis 
through  harnessing  photosyn- 
thetic  energy. 

"We  do  need  energy  to  sur- 
vive," he  said.  'There  are  very 
confiicting  opinions  about  when 


the  oil  will  run  out." 

While  scientists  have  had  lit- 
tle luck  in  using  fusion  reactors 
to  generate  energy,  the  sun  may 
provide  a  feasible  alternative 
since  "the  sun  is  a  fusion  reactor 
and  a  safe  93  million  miles 
away,"  Porter  said. 

Porter  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize  for  his  development  of  flash 
photolysis,  a  process  which  ena- 
bles scientists  to  make  "movies" 
of  chemical  reactions  by  shining 
pulses  of  light  on  the  reactants. 
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Witholding  "right"  to  genetic  testing  immoral,  Watson  says 


BY  Jim  Brtoges 
Varsity  Staff 

Genetic  tests  of  unborn  children 
should  be  freely  available  for 
parents,  who  should  also  have 
the  right  to  an  abortion  based  on 
the  results,  says  the  discoverer 
of  the  3-D  structure  of  DNA. 

James  Watson,  one  of  three 
Nobel  laureates  speaking  at  Con- 
vocation Hall  last  Thursday,  said 
genetic  tests  should  be  available 
to  everyone,  including  parents, 
as  a  way  of  aiding  them  in  iden- 
tifying genetic  disorders  in  un- 
born children. 

"It  is  inherently  very  immoral 
to  withhold  this  help,"  he  said. 

Watson  said  society  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  allow  par- 
ents to  make  an  informed  deci- 
sion on  the  health  of  an  unborn 
child. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  worrying, 
'Aren't  we  getting  into  deep  dan- 
ger of  playing  God?'"  he  said.  "I 
think  it's  the  wrong  question  to 
ask.  I  think,  'Aren't  we  failing 
our  responsibility  if  we  don't  let 
our  children  have  the  children 
that  they  want  to  have?'" 

However,  Watson  said  this 
issue  should  not  be  decided 


through  legislation. 

"Here  I  think  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  if  we  were  to  pass  any 
law,"  he  said.  "It  should  be  the 
woman,  or  the  couple  if  they  are 
still  together,  who  should  be  able 
to  make  the  choice.  A  woman 
has  to  decide  what  kind  of  chil- 
dren she  wants  to  have." 

Watson  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  prize  in  1962,  along  with 
Francis  Crick  and  Maurice 
Wilkins,  for  their  fundamental 
discovery  of  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  DNA  —  the  famous  "dou- 
ble helix".  More  recently,  he  has 
headed  the  $3  billion  Human 
Genome  Project,  an  ambitious 
international  initiative  to  map 
out  the  thousands  of  genes  con- 
tained in  the  chromosome  pairs 
in  DNA. 

Watson  said  when  they  first 
made  their  discovery,  they  were 
unsure  how  to  go  further  in  their 
research,  since  there  was  no  way 
of  looking  at  individual  DNA 
molecules. 

However,  in  the  1970s,  tech- 
niques were  developed  to  isolate 
individual  genes. 

"Suddenly  we  could  look  at 
genes  and  describe  their  struc- 
ture and  then  a  lot  of  things 


became  possible,"  he  said.  "We 
are  in  the  situation  now  where 
we  are  going  to  find  the  genes, 
isolate  them,  and  be  able  to  map 
them  out." 

As  genetic  testing  has  become 
more  accessible,  a  host  of  yet 
unanswered  ethical  questions 
have  also  arrived,  Watson  said. 

Up  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
budget  of  the  Human  Genome 
Project  has  been  dedicated  to 
researching  the  ethical  issues 
surrounding  the  growing  field  of 


genetics,  he  said. 

Watson  said  genetic  testing 
for  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
Huntington's  disease,  which  has 
been  pinpointed  to  chromosome 
four,  poses  questions  of  who 
should  know  the  results. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  problems  if 
people  want  to  know,"  Watson 
said. 

"Do  they  want  to  know  they 
have  Huntington' s?  Do  they  want 
their  employers  to  know? 

"If  you  are  tested,  who  are 


you  supposed  to  tell?" 

He  also  questioned  who  will 
pay  for  testing  for  genetic  dis- 
eases and  what  access  this  will 
give  to  results,  since  no  genetic 
privacy  laws  currently  exist. 

"If  testing  is  paid  for  by  an 
insurance  company,  they  will 
know  you  have  it,"  he  said. 

Other  speakers  in  the  Thurs- 
day series  included  Dudley 
Herschbach,  co-winner  the 
chemistry  prize  in  1986  with 
John  Polanyi,  who  spoke  on  the 


use  of  particle  collisions  in  de- 
termining the  shape  of  mol- 
ecules, and  IlyaPrigogine.a  1977 
winner  for  his  work  in  thermo- 
dynamics. 

Prigogine  said  naturally  oc- 
curring instability  has  trans- 
formed the  laws  of  nature  into 
ways  of  predicting  probabilities 
rather  than  certitudes. 

"Chaos  and  instability  plays 
the  role  in  physics  that  natural 
selection  does  to  biology,"  he 
said. 


Laureates  talk  genetics  and  "ttie  cosmic  imperitive" 
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BY  Vincent  Lam 

Genes  trace  the  basis  of  our  histories  and  determine  the  foundations 
of  our  lives,  say  three  Nobel  laureates. 

Speaking  at  Convocation  Hall  last  Friday  afternoon,  chemistry 
laureates  Michael  Smith  and  Max  Perutz  as  well  as  medicine 
laureate  Christian  de  Duve  discussed  genes  in  a  series  of  lectures, 
"Life — The  Cosmic  Imperative." 

"Each  of  you  exists  as  what  you  are  because  you  inherited  one 
metre  of  DNA  from  your  mother  and  one  metre  of  DNA  from  your 
father,"  said  Smith,  the  Canadian  1993  chemistry  winner. 

Dc  Duve  explained  that  analysis  of  DNA  and  the  proteins  of  living 
organisms  show  that  all  life  is  related. 

"All  living  beings  use  the  same  or  similar  chemical  constituents," 
said  de  Duve. 

Data  from  this  type  of  analysis  also  gives  strong  evidence  that  all 
life  on  earth  descends  from  one  common  ancestor,  he  explained. 
Such  data  can  also  be  used  to  find  historical  relationships  between 
species,  de  Duve  said. 

All  three  said  medical  science  directs  much  effort  toward  acquir- 
ing DNA  data,  hoping  it  will  have  predictive  and  therapeutic  value. 

"You  fmd  information  about  the  organism  under  study  which  is 
not  accessible  either  from  genetics  or  from  biochemistry,"  Smith 
said. 

Perutz  added  that  when  strong  evidence  of  DNA's  role  as  genetic 
material  first  appeared  in  1944,  the  scientific  community  rejected 
the  notion. 

Once  DNA  was  accepted  as  the  building  block  of  genes,  progress 
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was  rapid. 

Perutz  described  the  discovery  of  DNA's  structure  by  James 
Watson  and  Francis  Crick  in  Cambridge  in  1953,  while  Smith 
pointed  to  breakthroughs  in  the  labs  of  Fred  Sanger  in  Cambridge 
and  Gobin  Khorana  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Smith  said  Canadian  breakthroughs,  including  his  own,  have  been 
critical  in  the  advancement  of  genetic  science.  Smith  said  strong 
support  of  the  sciences,  in  supporting  basic  research,  recruiting  the 
best  people  from  around  the  world  and  permitting  them  to  do  what 
they  thought  best,  allowed  him  to  be  able  to  cany  out  his  work  in 
Canada. 

Perutz  said  recombinant  DNA  is  showing  promise  in  medical 
applications.  His  discovery  of  the  structure  of  haemoglobin  has  been 
used  to  create  a  genetically  modified  version,  which  is  currently 
undergoing  clinical  trials  as  a  substitute  for  transfused  blood. 

"Recombinant  DNA  technology  promises  a  great  future  for  those 
willing  to  grasp  it,"  said  Perutz. 

Meanwhile,  dc  Duve  drew  cosmic  implications  from  current 
knowledge  of  genes  and  biochemistry.  Our  chemical  systems  illus- 
trate the  rise  of  life  could  be  a  fundamental  property  of  the  universe's 
fabric,  de  Duve  said. 

"Life  arose  naturally  from  a  succession  of  very  many  chemical 
steps,"  de  Duve  said,  "most  of  which  had  a  high  probability  of  taking 
place  under  the  prevailing  conditions." 

Humans  are  the  products  of  a  continuing  evolution,  he  said.  Life 
forms  more  complex  than  humans  might  arise  in  the  next  million 
years. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  think  we  are  the  final  product  of  evolution,"  said 
de  Duve.  "I  think  that  would  be  very  sad,  because  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement." 
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Not  your  average  rock  star 

Sugar's  Bob  Mould  forges  forward  without  a  script 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Bob  Mou  Id  is  a  man  who  cou  Id  feel  as 
if  he  has  a  great  weight  to  carry.  As 
one  of  the  founding  members  of 
Husker  Du,  the  power  pop/punk  trio 
of  the  '80s,  he  is  constantly  being 
cited  as  an  inspiration  by  others. 

But  Mould,  in  characteristic  non- 
chalance, rejects  the  idea  that  others 
owe  him  anything.  He  does  not  see 
himself  as  the  messiah  of  grunge,  and 
is  the  first  to  point  out  the  other  influ- 
ences on  grunge  bands. 

"With  Husker  Du,  musically  we 
were  just  doing  what  we  were  doing. 
If  other  people  were  following  our 
lead,  that's  fine  too,"  he  explains. 
"The  idea  that  somebody  is  a  pio- 
neer, and  they  are  overlooked  and 
that  they  are  owed  something  be- 
cause of  it:  well,  that's  not  true, 
because  at  the  time,  that  was  really 
inventive  new  music.  That's  how  it 
should  be  viewed,  not  as  the 
presuppositioning  for  something  else. 

"I  think  the  thing  people  forget 
about,  when  they  say  Nirvana  owes 
Husker  Du  this  or  that,  is  that  between 
the  time  Husker  Du  broke  up  and 
Nevermind  came  out  there  was  a 
whole  lot  of  heavy  metal  going  on. 
For  theentertainment  industry  to  jump 
from  heavy  metal  to  Nirvana  is  not  a 
very  big  jump. 

"So  much  of  it  isout  of  the  artists' 
control,  as  far  as  timing.  Timing  is 
everything.  But  then,  I  hate  it  when  the 
time  is  right,  because  then  you're 
behind  the  times." 

As  Mould  sees  it,  record  compa- 
nies invent  labels  and  movements 
within  the  music  industry.  Categories 
have  little  to  do  with  the  artists,  or 
even  the  listening  public. 

"Record  companies  just  broke 
down  the  door  with  money,"  Mould 
says  with  characteristic  aplomb  about 
bands  such  as  Nirvana.  "There  was 
no  such  thing  as  alternative  radio  or 
commercial  alternative  radioor what- 
ever when  Husker  Du  was  at  Warner 
Brothers.  It  was  just  not  going  to  hap- 
pen. There  was  just  no  avenue  for  a 
band  like  that  to  break  through  on  a 
level  like  Nirvana.  The  music  industry 
created  that  scenario." 

Even  with  disdain  of  the  music  in- 
dustry. Mould  forges  forward  and 
continues  to  create  music.  His  current 
band  Sugar's  latest  release.  File 
Under:  Easy  Listening,  fi  nds  them  back 
in  top  form.  FUEL  can  be  situated 
somewhere  in  between  Copper  Blue 
and  Beaster,  honing  the  elements  of 
what  was  best  in  each  album. 

"To  me,  this  new  record  is  really  a 
reaction  toBeaster,  a  contrast  to  that," 


Mould  explains.  "Beaster  to  me  was 
a  suite  of  music  as  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual songs,  all  of  the  stuff  blended 
all  together.  This  time  around,  I  think 
that  the  writing  process  was  all  about 
keeping  it  short  and  keeping  it  con- 
cise, the  other  record  just  went  on  and 
on  and  on. 

"It's  similar  to  Copper  Blue  \n 
some  ways.  The  songs  are  a  little 
more  direct,  a  little  more  pop,"  he 
points  out.  "Compositionally,  this 
album  is  a  lot  more  focused,  as  far  as 
realizing  that  if  you're  going  to  write 
short  pop  songs  you  have  to  really  get 
to  the  point.  Sonically,  I  think  it's  a 
little  bit  more  abrasive  than  Copper 
Blue,  which  seems  a  little  restrained. 
Everything  just  sits  in  its  pocket  and 
never  really  moves." 

Along  with  serving  as  the  primary 
songwriter,  guitarist  and  vocalist, 
Mould  also  produces  all  of  Sugar's 
material.  Sugar  originally  began  re- 
cordingFCf/.  in  Atlanta,  butafterthree 
weeks.  Mould  was  unsatisfied  with 
how  the  project  was  progressing.  Af- 
ter scrapping  that  session.  Sugar  car- 
ried on.  Mould's  approach  the  sec- 
ond time  around  was  to  keep  things  a 
bit  looser,  not  so  constrained. 

"The  material  was  never  in  doubt," 
he  says.  "I  think  it  was  the  delivery  of 
the  material.  I  think  that  the  performer 
and  the  producer  were  havi  ng  a  bit  of 
a  conflict,  not  the  performer  versus 
writer.  One  was  making  the  other 
really  hard  to  work  with." 

But  despite  the  fact  that  Mou  Id  pro- 
duces all  of  Sugar's  albums,  his  pro- 
duction for  other  bands  has  been  few 
and  far  between,  simply  because  he 
feelsthe  need  for  a  full  commitmentto 
the  project.  His  latest  venture  was  to 
produce  Magnapop's  latest  release. 

"They're  old  friends,"  Mould 
confesses.  "  I've  known  the  band 
for  a  long  time.  I  heard  some  of  the 
recordings  they  had  done  earlier  and 
I  thought  the  songs  were  really  good. 
They  were  looking  for  a  producer  and 
just  knowing  them  as  friends,  I  said, 
'I'd  like  to  do  it.'  It  went  really 
well,  I  was  reajly  happy  with  the  way 
it  turned  out. 

"I  guess  my  own  criteria  of  getting 
involved  as  a  producer  is  that  I  really 
have  to  believe  in  the  band  and  what 
they're  doing.  If  the  time  is  right  and 
the  situation  is  right,  I'd  do  it,  but  I 
don't  want  to  be  a  career  producer 
with  a  production  manager,  who  goes 
out  and  looks  for  jobs.  The  idea  of 
sitting  in  a  room  for  1 2  hours  a  day, 
over  five  weeks  with  12  songs  you 
didn't  write — they'd  better  be  re- 
ally good  songs  or  you're  going  to 
get  bored  really  quickly  with  it.  I  turned 
down  a  lot  of  production  work,  be- 


cause I  may  like  the  music  or  I  may 
like  the  people  but  to  like  both  is  a 
very  rare  thing.  Some  things  are  better 
left  without  your  involvement." 

Songwriting  is  likely  Mould's  forte; 
he  is  one  of  the  few  musicians  work- 
ing today  who  is  able  to  combine 
poetic  lyrics  and  dynamic  sonic 
touches.  His  approach  to  songwriting 
is  reminiscent  of  novelists,  focussing 
on  the  use  of  language  and  metaphor. 
His  lyrics  often  use  language  associ- 
ated with  religious  or  even  environ- 
mental issues,  but  he  appears  to  be 
more  interested  in  manipulating  lan- 
guage and  meaning. 

"The  use  of  environmental  images 
in  0/ac<rS/jeetsis  very  similar  to  how 
the  religious  imagery  of  Workbook  is 
using  those  words  outside  of  their 
religious  context.  The  words  in  our 
vocabulary  are  stigmatized,  so  they 
create  an  impression  of  being  about 
the  environment  or  religion,  [but  for 
me)  it's  more  allegorical." 

"I  think  VVor<rfaoo/r  is  an  amazing 
record.  I  think  the  passage  of  day  to 
night,  the  weight  of  it  is  just  so  cool. 
That's  a  sadly  overlooked  record. 
With  Black  Sheets — greatsongs,  wrong 
approach.  At  the  time  it  was  recorded 
I  was  really  hoping  that  Tony 
[Maimone],  Anton  [Fier]  and  I  were 
going  to  be  a  full-time  band.  I  allowed 
a  lot  more  latitude  as  far  as  interpret- 
ing songs.  I  think  the  songs  got 
weighted  down  a  little  bit,  I  think  it  got 
a  bit  ponderous.  The  songs  were  meant 
to  be  brighter  than  they  appeared  on 
the  record. 

"I  didn't  really  realize  that  until  I 
went  out  and  did  a  lot  of  solo  acoustic 
dates  and  the  songs  seemed  so  much 
lighter  and  so  much  more  hopeful.  It 
was  like  'Wow,  now  I  see  what 
happened.'  So  I  as  producer  allowed 
the  album  to  get  darker  than  it  should 
have  been.  The  songs  are  great,  I  just 
don't  know  if  it  was  the  right  rendi- 
tions. It  seemed  right  at  the  time,  so 
that's  what's  important." 

Like  many  musicians  whose  solo 
albums  were  largely  ignored  by  the 
public,  but  who  were  later  embraced 
for  their  group  work.  Mould's  previ- 
ous label.  Virgin  (who  dumped  him 
after  the  unsuccessful  Workbook  and 
Black  Sheets  of  Rain),  has  repackaged 
his  solo  work  into  Poison  Years.  This 
album,acombinationofthetwo,  plus 
some  live  tracks,  reeks  of  corporate 
creation. 

"I  didn't  really  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,"  Mould  admits.  "It's  a 
real  shame  that  Vi  rgi  n  tore  apart  Wor<r- 
book  and  tried  to  create  this  other 
thing.  I'm  really  not  thrilled  about  it 
at  all.  There  was  zero  involvement 
from  me.  I  saw  the  package  for  the  fi  rst 


'me 


Bob  Mould:  he  may  not  have  a 
of  ice  tea. 

time  last  week,  and  the  liner  notes  are 
pretty  inaccurate.  It's  typical,  it's 
so  clear  they're  trying  to  cash  in  on 
what's  happening  now.  My  advice 
would  be  that  if  anyone  truly  feels 
compelled  to  buy  that  record,  and 
I'm  guessing  they  would  only  do  it 
for  the  live  tracks,  they  should  just 
wait  until  they  see  it  used  some- 
where." 

Along  with  jabs  at  the  recording 
industry.  Mould  does  not  hold  back 
his  displeasure  with  much  of  the  me- 
dia. After  coming  out,  he  feels  that  the 
media  tends  to  focus  more  on  his 
sexuality  than  his  work,  which  was 
what  kept  him  from  coming  out  in  the 
first  place. 

"People  are  funny  about  things 
I  ike  that.  People  like  to  read  and  make 
revisionist  history  when  they  get  a 
piece  of  information,"  he  comments. 
"I  don't  think  that  it's  important, 
nor  should  you.  I  think  that  my  reluc- 
tance to  get  into  that  issue  is  because 
the  media  really  feeds  into  that.  They 
like  to  make  a  celebrity  out  of  some- 
body for  anything  but  their  work  and 
when  you  throw  in  the  sexuality  angle 
it's  such  an  easy  hook  for  the  sensa- 
tionalist end  of  the  media.  It  really 
starts  to  overshadow  your  work  and 
that's  what  I  was  afraid  of  more  than 
anything  else.  My  sexuality  has  never 
been  a  secret,  it's  just  never  been  a 
selling  point.  I  look  back  with  what 
happened  with  k.d.  lang  last  year,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  being 
exploited  willingly.  I  still  have  so  much 
respect  for  her  talent,  but  it's  like 
'Why  is  this  happening  now?'  Is 
thistosell  records, or  is  itsomekindof 
personal  purge?  I  have  been  acquaint- 
ances with  her  for  years,  and  I  was 
perplexed  by  the  entire  thing.  It  was 


script  but  he  has  a  really  big  can 

(Natasa  Hatios/VS) 

like  my  nightmare  come  to  life.  'Your 
music  means  nothing,  your  sexuality 
means  everything!'" 

I  f  Workbook  and  Black  Sheets  were 
largely  ignored  by  Husker  Du  and 
unknown  to  most  Sugar  fans.  Mould 
thinks  it  was  largely  because  seeing 
him  solo  was  an  unfamiliar  sight. 

"I  think  that  the  assumption  that 
Sugar  is  the  correct  way  or  the  ac- 
cepted way  to  do  things  is  just  be- 
cause it's  the  familiar  way.  Bob  is 
standing  stage  left  playing  in  a  loud 
electric  three-piece  again:  'Oh,  We 
know  this,'"  he  laughs  with  more 
than  an  ounce  of  sarcasm.  "The  solo 
stuff  caught  everybody  off-guard  and 
they  really  didn't  know  what  to  make 
of  it.  I  think  that  history  is  going  to 
prove  me  right  that  those  [solo  al- 
bums] are  important  records.  I  like  to 
jump  around  with  things  that  I'm 
doing.  I  don't  have  a  script  in  front  of 
me  when  I'm  making  records,  all  I 
have  is  the  song." 

There  are  several  levels  of  interac- 
tion for  Sugar.  In  terms  of  songwriting 
and  production.  Mould  is  in  the  driv- 
er's seat.  As  he  says,  he  gives  the 
final  'yes'  or  "no."  But  when  it 
comes  to  live  performances.  Sugar 
relies  on  band  dynamics. 

"When  Sugar  plays  as  a  live  band 
that's  when  Sugar  is  truly  a  band, 
and  I  can  only  be  a  third  of  that," 
Mould  explains. 

"Dave  and  Malcolm  and  I  will 
interpret  the  material  as  we  see  fit,  as 
it's  going  by  on  the  set-list  every 
night.  I  get  a  real  charge  out  of  that. 
It's  a  lot  more  spontaneous.  I'm 
not  just  interpreting  my  own  ideas, 
but  I  have  to  react  to  what  Dave  and 
Malcolm  are  doing.  It'sgood:  it  keeps 
your  intuitive  powers  up." 
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Change  of  Heart  at  a  bar  near  you 


by  Ben  Lenton 

Change  of  Heart  have  been 
around  for  over  1 2  years.  But 
they  are  not  the  "old  timers" 
of  the  Canadian  independent 
music  scene:  their  stage  pres- 
ence remains  energetic  and 
they  continue  to  pack  Toronto 
venues  like  the  Rivoli. 
Tummysuckle,  their  seventh 
full-length  release,  is  a  solid 
rock  album  with  innovative 
lyrics  and  a  few  surprises. 

Uncommon  to  the  music 
world,  Tummysuckle  quite 
shockingly  reflects  the  inten- 
sity found  in  their  live  perform- 
ances. The  13-song  album  is 
framed  by  an  introductory 
theme  song,  eloquently  rapped 
by  lead  singer  Ian  Blurton.  It 
ends  with  20  minutes  of  syn- 
thesized noise  by  Bernard 
Maiezza  on  keyboards  who 
uses  samples  that  can  only  be 
described  as  sounding  similar 
to  the  transporter  system  on 
"Star  Trek."  The  addition  of 
these  space-age  swirls  to  the 
mix  provides  effect  and  mood, 
and  adds  to  the  strange,  almost 
mysterious  aura  of  the  rest  of 
thealbum  (especially  if  you  are 


trying  to  fall  asleep  with  the 
music  on). 

The  heavy  guitar  and  per- 
cussion are  eased  with  inter- 
mittent melodies  that  give  COH 
a  popular  edge.  Variety  is  the 
spice  of  this  album,  but  it  also 
makes  it  hard  to  categorize. 
The  band  says  punk  is  an  inspi- 
ration, notajailcell;theirsound 
is  diverse  as  a  result.  They  feel 
free  to  experiment  with  al  I  types 
of  music,  including  rap  and 
reggae. 

Organ  and  piano  riffs,  grunge 
guitar  with  graceful  solos  and 
soulful  vocals,  together  with 
profound  lyrics,  make  the  al- 
bum almost  epic  in  nature. 
COH  not  only  writes  catchy 
tunes,  but  creates  atmosphere 
as  well.  "Elevator"  is  a  classic 
example  of  their  style — com- 
plementing mellow  verses  with 
a  rough  guitar-driven  chorus. 

Lyrically,  COH  reflects  on 
current  pressing  themes  and 
trends  like  the  environment. 
Their  previous  album  Smile 
stressed  people's  relation- 
ships with  their  environment; 
with  Tummysuckle  these 
words  were  put  into  action. 
The  CD  casing  itself  is  paper 


and  cardboard  rather  than  plas- 
tic and  glossy  paper. 

After  listening  to  the  CD,  the 
band's  live  performances  are 
not  disappointing,  either.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  show  at  the  Rivoli, 
you  cou  Id  sense  they  were  sti  1 1 
having  fun.  Blurton  was  the 


centre  of  attention.  Although 
slight  in  stature,  he  has  a  srrtooth 
voice,  clear  and  contrasting 
against  the  drums  and  guitar. 
The  almost  "new-age"  sam- 
ples used  by  Maiezza  enhance 
the  show:  he  provided  seconds 
of  voice-overs  and  sounds  of 


nature  that  werecorrelated  with 
John  Borrd's  bass  to  produce 
a  very  emotional  effect,  espe- 
cially with  the  Rivoli  disco  ball 
in  full  force. 

COH  have  influenced  many 
new  bands,  but  remain  unique 
and  innovative.  A  quality  To- 


ronto band,  they  keep  playing, 
not  for  the  money  or  the  fame, 
but  for  the  enjoyment  of  what 
they  do. 

Change  of  Heart  will  be  play- 
ing a  free  show  tonight  at  the 
Horseshoe. 


Gimme  Shelter:  Stoned  again 


There  was  a  time  when  the  Rolling  Stones  were  referred  to  as  the 
Greatest  Rock  and  Roll  Band  in  the  World.  Some  with  memory 
loss  think  they  still  are.  But  for  us  growing  up  inthe  70s,  the  Stones 
were  bad,  in  every  meaning  of  the  word. 

They  were  bad  because  they  were  getting  arrested  on  drug 
charges,  buggering  pretty  young  things,  getting  caught  urinating 
in  hotel  rooms  (not  in  the  bathrooms)  and  just  trying  to  rock. 
Gimme  Shelter  shows  just  how  bad  they  were.  Remember  that 
free  concert  they  gave  at  Altamont?  The  one  when  a  fan  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  a  Hell's  Angel  member?  This  documentary 
brings  all  of  those  memories  flooding  back. 

The  film  begins  with  Mick  jagger  and  Charlie  Watts  watching 
footage  of  the  Altamont  show,  shaking  their  heads  in  disbelief. 
We  are  meant  to  believe  that  it's  not  really  their  fault  and  that 
they  feel  really  badly  about  the  murder.  All  of  that  is  likely  true. 
The  footage  of  the  Hell's  Angels  is  scary.  There  is  even  a 
moment  when  one  of  them  gets  on  stage  and  punches  out  the 
singer  of  the  opening  band. 

But  this  serves  to  date  the  film.  You  can  only  laugh  when  Mick 
stops  the  music  and  asks  the  crowd,  "What  are  we  fighting 


about?  Why  are  we  fighting?  We  are  here  to  love  one  another." 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  moments  occurs  when  Ike  and  Tina 
Turner  open  for  the  Stones.  The  camera  closes  in  on  Tina's  face 
as  she  almost  moans,  "Give  it  to  me.  Sock  it  to  me."  and  in  the 
background  Ike  is  saying,  "Oh,  yeah.  You  want  it  baby."  The 
moment  is  horrifying,  considering  that  Ike  was  beating  Tina  off- 
stage at  that  time.  The  scene  becomes  even  more  poignant  when 
the  filmmaker  moves  from  the  Turners  back  to  Mick  who,  while 
watching  the  footage  says,  "She's  good.  It's  nice  to  have  a 
chick  open  for  us  every  so  often." 

Bits  of  the  film  also  follow  the  band  into  the  recording  studio. 
The  essence  of  talent  is  still  there,  as  it  is  with  the  stage  footage  of 
"Sympathy  for  the  Devil"  and  "Gimme  Shelter." 

Gimme  Shelter  serves  more  as  a  time  capsule  than  as  a 
documentary,  but  for  those  of  you  who  have  already  purchased 
tickets  to  the  Voodoo  Lounge  Tour,  take  a  look  at  this,  just  to 
remind  yourselves  that  the  Stones  actually  had  it,  once. 

Gimme  Shelter  will  be  playing  Wednesday  at  10p.m.  on  TVO. 

Kerri  Huffman 
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Giving  change  with  a  smile 

Director  Kevin  Smitli  admits  lie'd  go  back  to  tlie  Quick  Stop 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Kevin  Smith  is  on  a  mission. 
With  his  new  filmC/er/cs,  he's 
out  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
there's  more  to  your  average 
Jersey  convenience  store  clerk 
than  the  ability  tomakechange; 
there's  also  a  mind  there. 

"I'd  been  one  for  a  while," 
explains  Smith  at  the  recent 
Film  Festival.  "You  kinda  get 
tired  of  people  looking  at  you 
like  you're  an  idiot  and  think- 
ing the  only  reason  you  would 
do  the  job  is  because  you 
don't  have  any  other  skills. 
So  it  was  just  a  matter  of  'let's 
make  these  guys  look  really 
intelligent  and  quite  articulate, 
because  no  one's  sure.'" 

Not  only  do  you  discover 
the  mind  behind  the  counter. 


with  Clerks  you  peek  into  a 
world  unknown  to  mere 
mortals,  one  that  involves  anti- 
smoking  gum  peddlers,  over- 
sexed girlfriends,  porno-ob- 
sessed best  friends,  the  search 
for  the  perfect  egg,  milkmaids 
searching  for  the  latest  expiry 
date,  dope  dealers,  a  dash  to  a 
wake,  a  game  of  rooftop  roller- 
hockey,  and  necrophilia  in  the 
bathroom. 

Smith  has  become  legendary 
in  film  circles:  by  dropping  out 
of  the  Vancouver  Film  School 
half-way  through  the  one-year 
program,  he  took  the  rest  of  his 
tuition,  bartered  his  comic  book 
collection  book  by  book,  and 
along  with  some  money  he  re- 
ceived after  a  flood  destroyed 
his  car,  made  Clerks  for  just 
over  $27,000  on  grainy  1 6  mm 
film  using  a  cast  of  unknowns. 


Clerks  follows  a  day  in  the 
life  of  Dante  Hicks  (Brian 
O'Halloran)  as  he's  forced 
to  go  into  work  on  his  day  off. 
Along  with  his  best  friend 
Randall  Oeff  Anderson),  the 
video  store  clerk  next  door,  the 
two  end  up  in  bizarre  situa- 
tions that  give  you  a  whole 
new  respect  for  your  local  clerk. 

For  that  'authentic  feel' 
Smith  headed  backto  the  Quick 
Stop  Convenience  he  worked 
at  in  Leonardo,  New  Jersey. 
Working  at  night  when  the  store 
was  closed,  it  wasn't  until 
filming  had  finished  that  real 
customers  began  noticing  what 
was  going  on. 

"Customers  really  found  out 
about  it  when  we  were  editing, 
'cause  we  would  edit  in  the 
video  store  next  door,  the  one 
that  was  in  the  movie.  People 


Borodin  Quartet  does 
Shostakovich 


by  David  Montgomery 

Since  the  decline  and  eventual  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  life  and  music  of  Dmitri 
Shostakovich  (1 906-75)  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  musicological  scrutiny.  In  past  percep- 
tions, Shostakovich,  who  joined  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  early  sixties,  was  both  a  collaborator 
and  party  confidence  man,  his  muse  corrupted 
by  the  banal  dictates  of  Soviet  officialdom.  The 
publication  of  the  spurious  Volkov/Shostakovich 
memoirs  and  a  more  recent  biographical  study 
by  adjectival  British  music  journalist  Ian 
MacDonald  have,  despite  criticisms  of  shoddy 
scholarship,  stimulated  a  measure  of  musico- 
logical reassessment.  Elisabeth  Wilson's 
Shostakovich: A  Documentary Biography{^994), 
a  collection  of  reminiscences  by  contemporar- 
ies and  actual  letters  from  the  composer  himself, 
will  hopefully  go  a  long  way  towards  changing 
erroneous  Western  attitudes.  All  remains  the 
verdict  of  posterity.  Nonetheless,  recordings 
and  performances  of  Shostakovich  are  in  abun- 
dance these  days,  and  even  the  Met  has  fal  len  to 
the  infectiousness  of  his  music,  staging  Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mtsensk  District  later  this  year. 

Thisevening Toronto  classical  music  enthusi- 
asts will  have  the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
late  quartets  of  Shostakovich,  performed  by  the 
Borodin  Quartet  at  the  Recital  Hall  in  North 
York.The  world-renowned  Borodi  n  Quartet  was 
formed  in  1 945  and  since  its  early  years  enjoyed 
an  enviable  association  with  the  composer  and 
his  music.  Their  reputation  as  interpreters  of  the 
quartets  of  Shostakovich  culminated  in  1994 
when  their  much  lauded  performance  of  the 
entire  cycle  of  1 5  quartets  was  the  centerpiece 
of  the  Shostakovich  Conference  held  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  Though 


Shostakovich  relegated  the  firstperformancesof 
his  quartets  to  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  musi- 
cians favored  by  Soviet  officialdom,  he  often 
sought  out  the  Borodins  for  their 
interpretation. This  musical  relationship  endured 
until  the  composer's  death  in  1974.  After  the 
departure  of  violinist  and  musical  director 
Rostislav  Dubinsky,  the  personnel  of  the  quar- 
tet, featuring  Mikhail  Kopelman  and  Andrei 
Abramekov  on  violin,  and  founding  members 
Dmitri  Shebalin  (viola)  and  Valentin  Dubinsky 
(cello),  has  remained  unchanged.The  Borodins, 
now  recording  with  the  Teldec  label,  are  also 
notable  interpreters  of  Beethoven,  classical  and 
romantic  chamber  music,  as  well  as  other  Soviet 
composers  like  Alfred  Schnittke. 

The  last  three  quartets  of  Shostakovich  are 
representativeofhislatecompositional  achieve- 
ments. I  ncreasi  ngly,  after  World  War  II  the  com- 
poser made  a  distinction  between  his  public 
works  intended  for  large  audiences,  and  the 
more  private  and  darkly  reflective  nature  of  his 
chamber  music.  As  the  last  works  of  a  compos- 
ite cycle,  rivalingthoseof  Haydnand  Beethoven 
in  terms  of  sheer  architectural  mastery,  the  en- 
igmatic Shostakovich  quartets  portray  a  com- 
poser reflecting  upon  the  tragedies  of  the  Soviet 
period,  his  own  survival  in  those  times,  and  the 
immutability  of  approaching  death.  In  perform- 
ance, they  are  as  effective  and  moving  as  any- 
thing in  musical  literature.Their  performance  is 
not  to  be  missed. 

Also  upcoming  at  the  Recital  Hall  this  month, 
Nov.  1 2:  celebrated  soprano  Ute  Lemperer  in 
recital  with  pianist  Bruno  Fontaine,  featuring 
selections  from  Kurt  Weill  and  others;  on  Nov. 
1 3,  pianist  John  O'Conor  with  an  all-Beethoven 
program;  on  Nov.  1 4,  the  Tokyo  String  Quartet 
playing  quartets  by  Beethoven  and  Alban  Berg. 
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would  come  in  and  we  would 
be  sitting  there  with  the 
Steinbeck  and  for  the  first  two 
weeks  they  were  like 
'What's  this?'  and  we're 
like  'Well,  we're  just  putting 
together  a  movie  we  just 
made.'  There  was  a  lot  of 
curiosity  and  interest,  and  by 
the  third  week  they  really 
didn't  care  anymore,  because 
we  just  became  such  a  fixture. 

"It's  full  of  vulgarity  and 
expletives  and  you've  got 
people  coming  in  and  trying  to 
rent  videos  and  we  used  to  turn 
it  down  when  they'd  come  in 
and  then  finally  we  just  forgot 
about  them  and  let  it  stay  at  the 
volume,  whatever  volume  it 
was." 

The  profanity  has  landed 
Clerks  with  the  kiss-of-death 
NC-1 7  rating  in  the  States,  but 
Smith  says  the  studio  is  appeal- 
ing  it.  "So  hopefully,  we 
won't  have  to  cut  it.  But  go 
figure.  A  film  Wke  Natural  Born 
Killers  gets  away  with  an  R, 
and  we  get  an  NC-1 7  rating 
because  of  language." 

Language  has  not  stopped 
the  audiences  and  critics  from 
praising  the  movie.  Hitting  the 
festival  circuit  might  be  a  bit 
tiring  for  Smith,  but  it  has  re- 
warded him  this  year  with  an 
International  Critics'  Week 
Award  Prize  at  Cannes  and  the 
Filmmaker's  Trophy  Award 
at  the  Sundance  Film  Festival. 
Despite  the  praise.  Smith  says 
that  he  feels  it's  unfair. 
"There  were  movies  there  that 
looked  way  better  than  our  film. 
So  at  the  time,  you  feel  you're 
being  lumped  in  with  serious 
auteurs,  and  you  made  a  film 
full  of  dick  jokes.  But  it's  nice 
when  the  audience  gets  it." 

"Here  in  Toronto,  I  was  at 
the  screening  and  the  audience 
was  incredible.  It's  like 
they're  probably  one  of  the 
most  astute  audiences.  They 
got  a  visual  and  one-line  joke 
that  were  tied  together  in  the 
first  five  minutes  of  the  film, 
that  no  other  audience  in  the 
world  has  gotten,"  he  points 
out.  "The  joke  goes  from  the 
shot  outside  [with  a  sign]  that 
says  'I  assure  you  we're 
open'  and  when  Dave  comes 


Kevin  Smith  proves  he's 
Quick  Stop. 

in  he  goes,  'Are  you  open?' 
The  audiencedied,  man.  Itwas 
like,  'Shit,  nobody  else  really 
gets  that.'" 

What  surprises  Smith  and 
producer  Scott  Mosier  is  the 
type  of  audience  Clerks  has 
been  attracting. 

"Originally,  we  thought  that 
it  would  be  white  guys  in  their 
twenties  and  that's  it,"  ex- 
plains Smith.  "But  it'sturned 
out  to  be  this  kind  of  sick  little 
date  movie  where  you  get  girls 
really  getting  into  it  as  well.  I 
guess  it  sparks  not  so  much 
debate,  but  discourse  after  the 
film,  like 'hey  man,  how  many 
girls  did  you  sack?'  So  it's 
worked  on  that  level  as  well." 

Last  time  Smith  was  at  the 
Quick  Stop  he  was  with  the 
entertainment  showfxTra,  film- 
ing a  promo  bit.  But  now  that 
he's  made  it  to  the  silver 


spent  too  much  time  at  the 

(Natasa  HatsiosA/S) 
screen,  would  he  ever  return  to 
his  humble  beginnings? 

"If  they  called  up  [saying] 
'We  absolutely  need  you  to 
come  in  and  work'  I  would 
do  it,  'cause  I  like  them  and 
the  job's  not  that  hard.  But 
we're  trying  to  figure  out 
which  movie's  next,  and  I'm 
writing.  It's  just  like  a  lot  of 
things  going  into  the  next.  It's 
hard  to  keep  going  to  work  all 
the  time." 

You  never  know  with  Smith. 
He's  just  been  signed  to  work 
on  three  films  with  three  radi- 
cally different  Hollywood  stu- 
dios: Dogma,  a  satire  on  Ca- 
tholicism with  Miramax,  Mall 
Rats  about  (guess  what)  kids 
hanging  at  the  mall  with  Uni- 
versal, and  Busing  with  Holly- 
wood Pictures.  Maybe  Smith 
better  hold  off  heading  back  to 
the  Quick  Stop. 
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Blues  basketball  sweeps  Nationals 


A  U  of  T  player  leaves  Western  just  gawking. 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  women's  and  men's 
baskeiball  painted  the  Athletic 
Centre's  sports  gym  with  a  blue 
streak  this  weekend,  both  teams 
winning  the  National  Invitational 
tournament. 

Hosted  by  U  of  T,  teams  from 
across  Canada  participated  in  the 
three-day  event. 

Both  teams  played  against 
each  of  their  competitors  once. 
The  winner  of  all  three  games,  or 


(Samantha  Ra/asinghamA/S) 
the  most  total  points,  was  de- 
clared the  victor. 

The  Blues  women  were  ihe 
undisputed  champions,  beating 
out  Lethbridge,  UBC  and 
McGill. 

Blues  women'scoachMichcle 
Belanger  thought  the  team 
played  very  well,  saying  the  team 
persevered  through  three  very 
different  types  of  games  during 
the  weekend. 

"Lethbridge  is  a  power  game, 
and  then  we  played  against  UBC 
who  picked  up  full  force  for  40 


minutes,  explained  Belanger. 
"We  haven't  played  against  that 
type  of  team  and  we  withstood 
their  pressure." 

'Today  McGill's  style  is  very 
physical,  pushing  and  shoving, 
and  again  a  lot  of  pressure,"  she 
concluded. 

U  of  T's  third  and  final  game 
was  the  closest  as  the  women 
outscored  the  first  two  teams  by 
a  20-point  margin. 

The  Blues  led  McGill  34-25 
by  the  end  of  the  first  half  and 
matched  U  of  T  point-by-point 
in  the  second.  A  good  effort,  but 
the  Martlets  were  unable  to  catch 
up  by  the  end  losing  65-73. 

Scoring  21  towards  the  Blues' 
final  win,  guard  Laurie  Pinkney 
was  named  most  valuable  wom- 
en's player  of  the  tournament. 

"I  think  the  team  looks  pretty 
good  for  this  time  in  the  season, 
this  being  our  second  tourna- 
ment,"  said  Blues  captain  Laurie 
Pinkney.  "We  played  well  this 
past  40  minutes  and  when  we 
play  well  as  a  team,  that's  when 
we're  at  our  best." 

Named  most  valuable  female 
player  of  the  tournament,  the 
fourth-year  veteran  said  playing 
with  the  Blues  women  has  been 
a  factor  in  her  improvement  as  a 
player. 

"We've  always  had  great  play- 
ers here  at  U  of  T,"  commented 
Pinkney.  "And  I  think  each  year 
you  get  better  from  playing 
against  that  calibre  of  players 
each  day  in  practice." 


Pinkney  added  that  the  team 
is  anticipating  their  next  home 
game  when  they  host  Brock  next 
Saturday. 

Nov.  12  marks  the  first  ever 
OWIAA  women's  basketball 
game  to  be  televised  live. 

"It's  in  the  home  gym,  which 
is  nice  itself,"  said  Pinkney.  "I 
hope  we  get  a  lot  of  fans  out  to 
show  their  support." 

The  U  of  T  men  captured  the 
overall  tournament  title,  despite 
losing  to  UNB  68-61  Friday.  The 
team  bounced  back  with  a  30- 
point  victory  over  Bishops  the 
following  day,  and  continuing  to 
play  strong  with  a  final  71-61 
win  over  Western  on  Sunday. 


Blues  men's  head  coach  Ken 
Olynik  said  that  it  was  great  to 
see  U  of  T  winning  both  the  men 
and  women's  titles. 

He  feels  his  team  is  improv- 
ing. 

"We  struggled  a  lot  but  we're 
getting  better."  he  said. 

The  men's  MVP  of  the  tour- 
nament also  went  to  a  U  of  T 
player,  guard  Eddie  Megierian. 

Megierian  tied  consummate 
U  of  T  high-point  scorer  and  all- 
star  forward  Carl  Swantee  for 
most  points  in  the  Blues-Mus- 
tangs game. 

"Coach  gives  me  the  freedom 
this  year  because  I'm  the  cap- 
tain," explained  Megierian.  "He 


lets  me  shoot  whatever  I  want." 

Olynik' s  game  plan  does  not 
seem  to  be  that  simple. 

The  U  of  T  coach  pinpointed  a 
weakness  that  he  saw  in  the 
team's  play  that  day. 

"I  not  sure  exactly  why  but  for 
some  reason  we  just  don't  get  to 
the  three-point  shooters,  and 
we've  got  to  do  a  better  job  at 
that."  Olynik  said.  "We'll  work 
on  that  next  week  at  practice  and 
see  if  we  can  get  that  corrected  a 
little  bit." 

Otherwise,  for  a  fairly  young 
team,  the  Blues  men  look  as  if 
they  will  be  solid  contenders  for 
their  divisional  if  not  national 
title. 


Toronto's  women  proved  hard  to  stop. 


U  of  T  wrestling  club  forging  ahead 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  men's  wrestling  club, 
in  their  first  full  official  year, 
has  started  the  year  off  on  the 
right  foot  as  premier  member 
Peter  Brown,  took  the  bronze  at 
the  McMaster  Invitational  last 
Saturday  in  the  100  kg  event. 

The  invitational  was  host  to  a 
total  of  120  wrestlers,  compet- 
ing in  ten  different  weight 
classes.  Nine  university  team  and 
several  non-student  clubs,  from 
across  the  country,  were  repre- 
sented. 

"I  won  one,  and  the  one  match 
I  lost  was  a  close  one,"  said 
Brown.  "It  was  a  good  start,  but 
I  have  some  things  to  improve." 

Although  the  only  U  of  T  rep- 
resentative at  the  competition. 
Brown  went  to  the  national  card- 
ing tournament  with  four  other 
athletes  from  the  Cabbagetown 
Olympic  Wrestling  Club,  the 
team  with  which  U  of  T  wres- 
tlers share  a  practice  area. 

The  team  trains  in 
Cabbagetown  in  part  of  the 
Cabbagetown  Youth  Centre  fa- 
cility. 

"We  get  free  rent  with  the 
idea  of  developing  a  youth  pro- 
gramme for  Jamestown  and 
Cabbagetown  kids,"  explained 
Brown. 

Most  of  the  other  members  of 
the  U  of  T  club  are  either  at 
novice  status,  having  only  wres- 
tled in  high  school,  or  early  in 
their  training  season. 

In  December,  1992,UofTcut 
its  funding  to  wrestling. 

In  response.  Brown,  along 
with  his  fellow  wrestlers,  fought 
to  get  official  club  status. 

Club  status  is  the  only  way 
they  would  be  eligible  for  com- 
petition at  the  OUAA  and  CIAU 
championships. 


Official  status  also  means  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and 
Recreation  would  provide  facili- 
ties and  some  administrative 
guidance  to  the  team. 

After  the  initial  cuts,  the  team 
stayed  alive  as  an  on-campus 


club. 

However,  while  their  applica- 
tion for  official  club  status  was 
being  reviewed,  an  administra- 
tive injunction  was  granted  to 
the  team  in  January,  making  it 
possible  for  Brown  and  his 


teammates  to  compete  in  last 
year's  OUAA  championships. 

In  April,  1994,  the  club  was 
granted  official  varsity  club  sta- 
tus for  the  first  time  in  three 
years. 

Brown  won  the  OUAA's  in 


the  100  kg  category.  His  provin- 
cial wrestling  title  was  U  of  T's 
first  in  over  a  decade. 

This  past  weekend,  he  placed 
behind  the  same  two  wrestlers 
that  beat  him  out  at  the  national 
championships  last  year. 


Next  week  on  Saturday  Nov. 
12,  the  majority  of  the  men's 
team  travels  to  the  Brock 
Invitational,  a  meet  designed  to 
provide  competition  for  novice 
wrestlers  in  order  to  develop  their 
technique. 


Sports  Shorts 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

The  U  of  T  women  lost  their 
provincial  title,  after  placing 
second  to  Western  in  the 
OWIAA  provincial  champi- 
onships last  Saturday. 

Their  second  place  finish 
does  qualify  them  for  a  spot  to 
compete  in  the  national  cham- 
pionships. 

U  of  T's  top  woman  was 
Sarah  Hunter,  who  placed  sec- 
ond, a  mere  seven  seconds 
behind  the  top  finisher.  Missy 
McCleary  from  Windsor. 
McCleary  set  a  new  course 
record  for  her  5  km  run. 

Also  placing  well  in  the  field 
of  93  runners  were  U  of  T's 
Sara  Gardner,  Elaine  O'Reilly, 
Sandra  Tenaglia  and  Elaine 
Cobum,  who  finished  in  the 
top  20. 

At  the  men's  provincial  fi- 
nals, the  Blues  men's  team 
produced  their  best  perform- 
ance of  the  season.  Ranked 
fourth  in  the  province  during 
the  regular  season,  U  of  T 
moved  up  one  spot  in  the  final 
championships. 

Third  place  was,  however, 
not  enough  to  capture  a  wild- 
card spot  for  the  nationals. 

Now  in  a  rebuilding  year, 
the  men's  team  had  won  the 
OUAA's  for  three  consecu- 
tive years  previously. 


Leading  the  men's  team  on 
the  10  km  course  was  Greg 
Dailey.  Dailey  placed  eighth  in 
the  field  of  101  rtinners. 

Also  in  the  top  20  were  the 
Blues'  Andy  Hogg,  Ted  Spencer 
and  Jeff  Barrett. 

They  women's  team  travels 
to  London  for  the  CIAU's  on 
Saturday. 

FIELD  HOCKEY 

The  1993  defending  national 
championship  women's  field 
hockey  Blues  settled  for  fourth 
place  at  the  CIAU's,  held  in 
Calgary  last  weekend. 

Eliminating  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  they  defeated 
the  University  of  Victoria  3-2  by 
penalty  strokes  in  the  qualifying 
games. 

U  of  T  lost  to  York  on  Nov.  4 
in  the  semi-final  match,  relegat- 
ing them  to  the  bronze  medal 
finals  round. 

U  of  T  had  trouble  the  previ- 
ous weekend  against  York  in  the 
OWIAA  provincial  champion- 
ships, losing  3-0. 

U  of  Vic  went  on  to  beat  York 
I-O  in  the  finals,  thus  capturing 
the  1994  uUe. 

HOCKEY 

The  U  of  T  men's  ice  hockey 
team  now  stands  second  in  the 
mid-east  division  behind  Guelph 


with  a  record  of  1-3. 

U  of  Ts  plays  a  double-header 
at  home  next  weekend  at  Varsity 
Arena.  They  play  Western  at 
4:00  p.m.  on  Nov.  1 2  and  against 
Windsor  on  Nov.  13. 

SPORTS  HALL  OF  FAME 

The  department  of  athletics  will 
formally  announce  its  1994 
inductees  into  the  U  of  T  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  at  its  induction 
dinner  to  be  held  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  Hart  House  this  evening. 

Inaugurated  in  1 987,  inductees 
to  the  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  are 
chosen  from  130  nominations 
submitted  by  former  athletes, 
relatives,  university  staff  and  the 
general  public. 

Among  the  former  Blues  to  be 
honoured  will  be  Canadian  Ol- 
ympian and  sports  administrator 
Abby  Hoffman,  u-ack  athlete  Jill 
Ross  Wooley  and  former  men's 
football  coach  and  athletic  di- 
rector A.  Dalton  White. 

SQUASH 

The  Blues  women's  squash  team 
mark  the  second  half  of  their 
season  as  they  compete  in  their 
second  East  sectional  competi- 
tion at  Queen's  on  Saturday  Nov. 
12  at  10:00  a.m.. 

VOLLEYBALL 

The  U  of  T  volleyball  team  ended 


up  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  CIAU  pre- 
view tournament  last  weekend. 

Losing  their  first  two  matches 
of  the  three-day  tournament  to 
Alberta  and  Manitoba,  in  three 
straight  sets,  the  Blues  turned  up 
their  power  to  shut  out  Western 
on  Saturday.  Nov.  5. 

The  Mustangs  had  their  re- 
venge as  U  of  T  lost  the  consola- 
tion final  battle  for  fifth  place, 
against  Western  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
6.  in  a  four  set:  16-14,  15-9,  12- 
15,  15-6  game. 

In  the  gold-medal  round, 
Manitoba  defeated  Alberta  in 
three  sets. 

The  Blues  women  have  their 
season  home-opener  on  Satur- 
day Nov.  1 2,  as  they  host  Queen '  s 
in  the  Sports  Gym  at  2:00  p.m. 

PROFESSIONAL  BOXING 

Who  said  that  an  old  dog  has  no 
more  tricks  up  his  sleeve  (or 
something  like  that)? 

Last  Sunday,  under  the  neon 
lights  of  Las  Vegas,  45-year-old 
George  Foreman,  knocked  out 
26-year-old  Michael  Moorer  in 
the  round  ten,  to  recapture  the 
world  boxing  association's 
heavyweight  title. 

Foreman  lost  the  title  to 
Muhammad  "fioat  like  a  butter- 
fly, sting  like  a  bee"  Ali,  20 
years  ago. 


Apparently  the  expertise  and 
might  of  the  experienced  boxer 
was  loo  much  for  the  young 
pup. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FEATS 
OF  ATHLETICISM 

Team  Canada,  led  by  Prime 
Minister  Jean  Chretian,  signed 
a  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment with  China  on  Monday, 
clearing  the  path  for  Canada  to 
sell  Candu  nuclear  reactors  to 
China  in  the  future. 

The  agreement,  followed  a 
kilometre  trek  up  along  the 
Great  Wall  on  Saturday,  the 
team  showing  their  superior 
fitness  and  agility  over  squads 
from  Britain  and  France,  Cana- 
da's main  competitors  in  the 
sale  of  nuclear  technology  (for 
use  in  peaceful  pursuits). 

The  politicians  and  busi- 
nessmen have  successfully 
pulled  together  to  create  a 
number  of  initiatives  that  will 
potentially  bring  in  billions  of 
dollars  and  jobs  into  the  coun- 
try. 

Following  their  efforts  to- 
day, in  what  has  been  called 
the  "most  lucrative  contract 
signing  ceremonies  in  Cana- 
dian history,"  Team  Canada 
will  refuel  and  re-energize  at  a 
banquet,  held  in  their  honour. 

Go  team. 
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Impressive  start  to  women's  hockey  season 


BY  Ian  Tocher 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Varsity  Blues 
are  going  after  their  eighth  consecutive 
league  championship  this  year. 

Led  by  rookie  forward  Leanne 
Wright,  the  U  of  T  women's  hockey 
team  started  their  regular  season  by 
crushing  Laurier  11-1  on  Nov.  1. 

Wright  scored  three  goals  and  an 
assist  to  top  the  Blues  scoring  list.  Blues 
veteran  Justine  Blainey  contributed  a 


pair  of  goals,  while  captain  Lori  Dupuis 
notched  three  assists. 

"We  started  well  and  although  they 
took  over  the  game  for  a  while  we  came 
back  from  the  second  period  on,"  said 
Wright.  "We  won  each  period,  which 
was  what  our  goal  was." 

Women's  hockey  has  a  70-year  tra- 
dition at  U  of  T,  narrowly  surviving  the 
university's  last  round  of  funding  cuts, 
player  and  alumni  support  continues  to 
save  the  team  from  extinction. 


U  of  T  was  one  of  the  first  universi- 
ties to  form  a  women's  hockey  team 
back  in  1921,  in  answer  to  a  challenge 
from  McGill.  Since  that  time,  the  Blues 
have  won  33  championships  in  various 
incarnations  of  the  OWHAA,  the  pro- 
vincial association  for  women's  ath- 
letes. 

Head  coach  Karen  Hughes  was  obvi- 
ously pleased  with  her  team's  perform- 
ance but  she  still  sees  room  for  im- 
provement. 


"My  team's  at  a  fairiy  good  level 
now,  but  there's  still  a  long  way  for 
these  giris  to  go,"  said  Hughes.  "We 
need  to  continue  to  work  on  our  play 
without  the  puck. 

"We're  a  good  offensive  team,  but 
we  could  forecheck  better  and  play  in 
our  own  end  better." 

Hughes  played  on  Blues  OWIAA 
championship  teams  in  1984  through 
1986,  as  well  as  in  1988  and  1990. 

"We're  a  good  team  now,  but  I  think 


we  can  be  an  excellent  team  if  we  keep 
improving,"  she  added. 

For  their  next  league  match  up,  the 
women  host  Windsor  in  a  double-header 
at  7:30  p.m.  on  Saturday,  Nov.  12  fol- 
lowed by  a  1:00  p.m.  game  on  Sunday. 

First,  the  Blues  play  an  exhibition 
game  at  Varsity  Arena  this  evening  at  7 
p.m.. 

Admission  is  free  for  all  women's 
hockey  games. 

with  files  from  Ginna  Watts 


Blues  men's  waterpolo  OUAA-bound 


After  a  weekend  of  waterpolo, 
the  U  of  T  men's  team  is  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  fourth  and  fi- 
nal position  for  the  OUAA 
playoffs. 

The  Blues'  regular  season 
record  concluded  at  6-6,  far  be- 
hind the  first-place  York  Yeo- 
men, who  had  an  undefeated  sea- 
son. 

The  Blues  did  have  a  chance 
to  break  the  Yeomen's  winning 
streak  last  Thursday  Nov.  3,  but 
York  scored  in  the  final  four 
seconds  of  the  game,  squeaking 
in  a  close  11-10  victory. 


U  of  T  coach  Peter  Lohasz  had 
little  to  say  about  the  team's 
performance  at  the  York  match- 
up, but  did  mention  that  the  team 
played  outstanding  in  their  next 
match  against  Queen's  on  Satur- 
day. 

U  of  T  hammered  Queen's 
17-7,  successfully  executing  the 
team's  overall  game  plan. 

"We  were  creating  opportuni- 
ties for  ourselves,"  Lohasz  ex- 
plained. "There  were  not  more 
opportunities  [than  any  previ- 
ous game]  but  we  were  able  to 
convert  a  higher  level  of  oppor- 


tunities." 

U  of  T  accumulated  five  pen- 
alties within  the  first  four  min- 
utes of  play.  But  Lohasz  was 
pleased  the  players  quickly 
adapted  to  the  official's  interna- 
tional style  of  refereeing. 

"Our  ability  to  react  and  adapt 
has  improved,"  he  noted. 

Or  so  he  thought.  The  follow- 
ing day,  Nov.  7,  U  of  T  defeated 
Ottawa  University  16-14,  play- 


ing a  game  that  Lohasz  described 
as  a  complete  disaster. 

"The  players  did  not  support 
each  other,  making  basic  mis- 
takes that  they  haven '  t  done  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,"  said 
Lohasz.  "Nobody  felt  good  after 
that." 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Blues 
are  only  seven  practices  away 
from  the  OUAA  playoffs. 

However,  Lohasz  believes  that 


the  game  against  Queen's  was 
the  main  indicator  of  the  team's 
potential  performance.  Lohasz 
predicts  U  of  T  players  Bill 
McKay  and  Rob  Clarke  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
team  in  the  finals. 

He  added  that  the  entire  team 
will  peak  by  the  time  they  go  to 
the  OUAA' s  in  Carleton  on  Nov. 
19. 

"We  have  talent  across  the 


board,  in  every  position  we  play 
at  and  in  the  net,"  said  Lohasz. 
"This  bodes  for  a  very  interest- 
ing finals.  Anyone  can  win  that 
day." 

York,  Carleton,  McMaster  and 
U  of  T  will  be  the  four  teams 
competing  in  the  upcoming  pro- 
vincial championship.  U  of  T 
first  match-up  will  be  against 
York  at  1:00  p.m. 

Valia  Reinsalu 


Satisfying  finisli  for  men's  field  lacrosse 


Selected 

UOFTCAPS 

$10.00! 

Check  the  basket  at 

VARSITY  SPORTS  STORE 

U  of  T  Athletic  Centre 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

After  defeating  their  arch-rival 
Queen's  University  squad  the  U 
of  T  men's  team  went  on  to 
capture  the  silver,  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row,  in  the  Division 
Two  championships  of  field  la- 
crosse on  Sunday,  Nov.  7. 

Revived  approximately  six 
years  ago,  there  are  nine  schools 
participating  in  the  men's  inter- 
university  lacrosse  champion- 
ships. 


Along  with  Toronto  and 
Queen's,  Carleton,  Laurier, 
Carleton  and  a  Brock  B  team 
compete  in  Division  II. 

Toronto  first  beat  Queen's  7- 
6,  in  a  close  game. 

The  final  goal  scored  by  Chad 
Accursi  in  the  last  second  of 
play. 

U  of  T  coach  Todd  Pepper 
said  that  the  team  had  peaked  for 
the  Queen's  match-up. 

"Goalie  Paul  Aldris  played 
amazingly,"  he  added.  "We 
couldn't  have  won  the  game 


without  him." 

U  of  T  lost  the  following  gold 
medal  match  up  against  Carleton 
9-4. 

"We  did  not  have  the  same 
level  of  intensity  today  as  we 
had  yesterday,"  Pepper  noted. 
"We  didn't  win  because  we 
didn't  score  enough." 

Penalties  marred  U  of  T  for 
the  entire  game. 

Pepper  pointed  out  that 
Carleton  scored  most  of  their 
goals  during  power  plays. 

Despite  winning  the  silver. 


Pepper  said  the  team's  victory 
over  Queen's  was  the  highpoint 
of  the  season. 

Over  the  years  a  big  rivalry 
has  developed  between  the  two 
clubs. 

While  U  of  T  players  Rob 
Hunter  and  Peter  Dunits  will  play 
box  lacrosse  this  summer  in  re- 
spective junior  B  and  junior  A 
leagues,  23  of  the  25  Toronto 
players  will  continue  to  play  in 
intramural  matches  at  the  uni- 
versity for  at  least  the  next  two 
weeks. 


One  of  these  women  will  NOT  be  playing 
in  the  Televised  Basketball  Game  on  Saturday! 


Bring  this  ad  with  you  to  the  game  ... 
identify  the  ineligible  player  and  get  a  FREE  water  bottle 

and  10  Spirit  Challenge  Ballots. 
You  could  win  Tuition  for  a  Year  and  a  $2,500  holiday. 

Varsity  Blues  vs.  Waterloo  Athenas 

Saturday,  November  12  @  2pm 
UofT  Athletic  Centre  ~  Sports  Gym 
Tickets  $3  students  /  $5  Non  Students 


The  first  200  people  get  a  free  Converse  Basketball  Poster! 
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Women's  field  lacrosse  looking  forward  to  next  year 


At  the  end  of  their  first  season  U  of  T's  team  poses  for  a  quick  group  photo. 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

In  the  first-ever  Ontario  cham- 
pionships for  women,  the  York 
Yeowomen  emerged  as  the  1994 
field  lacrosse  champions. 

The  new  club  league,  com- 
prised of  six  participating  uni- 
versities including  Laurier, 
Carleton,  Brock  and  Queen's  had 
their  championship  this  past 
weekend. 

Losing  both  of  their  qualify- 
ing games,  played  at  Laurier,  the 
U  of  T  club  failed  to  make  ii  to 
the  medal  rounds  which  were 
held  in  Guelph  the  following 
day. 

Toronto  lost  their  first  game 


on  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  defeated  3- 
2  by  the  York  squad,  who  came 
from  behind  for  the  win. 

"There  was  a  large  experience 
gap  between  the  two  teams  and 
we  only  lost  by  one  goal,"  said  U 
of  T  coach  Todd  Pepper. 

The  17-member  Toronto's 
women's  team  was  comprised 
of  essentially  all  novice  players. 
Only  two  players,  Mollique 
Golden  and  Jill  Cressy,  had 
played  before  this  year.  U  of  T's 
Cathy  Andrews  scored  both  goals 
against  the  Yeowomen. 

Toronto's  second  game  was 
against  Queen's.  Although  de- 
feated by  the  Golden  Gaels  3-2, 
Pepper  was  pleased  with  the 
team's  effort  overall. 


"[The  team]  made  a  huge  jump 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
yesterday, "  he  said.  "We  really 
improved." 

In  a  previous  encounter  with 
Queen's  the  women  were  shut 
out  9-0. 

With  their  first  season  behind 
them.  Pepper  said  that  all  17 
players  have  expressed  interest 
in  playing  in  the  summer  to  im- 
prove their  overall  abilities. 

Next  year,  the  women's  team 
fares  to  lose  only  one  player  to 
graduation. 

And  although  the  fate  of  the 
league  for  next  year  is  uncertain, 
the  U  of  T  women  will  invari- 
ably be  stronger,  more  skillful 
and  ready  to  play. 


Are  Canadian  amateur  sports  in  jeopardy? 


For  many  years,  Canada  in  a 
number  of  sports,  has  achieved 
amateur  athletic  excellence  at 
various  levels. 

Which  is  why,  as  a  nation,  we 
can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  our  ama- 
teur athletes. 

However,  we  have  recently 
discovered  that  the  system  which 
is  supposed  to  develop  our  ath- 
letes so  that  they  can  compete 
with  the  best  in  the  world  is  in 
serious  trouble. 

The  rot  is  so  deep  that  critics 
believe  that  by  the  1998  Olym- 
pics in  Nagano,  Japan,  many  of 
our  athletes  will  literally  be  run- 
ning on  empty,  with  no  real  hope 
of  success,  and  only  their  per- 
sonal pride  to  sustain  them. 

Just  how  out-of-whack  is  the 
system? 

As  a  recent  Toronto  Star  study 
pointed  out,  Canada's  60-plus 
national  sports  organizations  are 


housed  in  the  multi-million  dol- 
lar Canadian  Spon  and  Fitness 
Administration  Centre  just  out- 
side of  Ottawa,  while  national 
team  athletes  in  British  Colum- 
bia are  subsisting  on  macaroni 
dinner,  and  others  across  the 
country  have  to  hold  down  a  job 
to  make  ends  meet. 

Here's  another  good  one: 

Millions  of  tax  dollars  are 
spent  on  various  studies  by  the 
suits  and  ties,  right? 

One  of  those  reports  states 
that  72  per  cent  of  amateur  ath- 
letes have  an  income  near  or 
below  the  poverty  line. 

Or  how  about  speed  skaters 
who  have  to  pay  their  own  way 
overseas  to  compete  in  interna- 
tional events,  and  buying  their 
own  skates  at  $700  a  shot. 

It's  a  pretty  shocking  state  of 
affairs,  especially  when  you 
compare  it  to  our  friends  to  the 
south  of  us. 


At  Colorado  Springs,  Lake 
Placid,  and  now  in  San  Diego, 
the  United  States  Olympic 
Commitee  has  built  facilities  that 
allow  their  athletes  to  both  live 
and  train  at  an  optimum  level. 

What  do  we  do?  We  place  the 
needs  of  administrators  ahead  of 
those  who  actually 
compete. 

Of  course,  the 
Americans  have 
more  financial  re- 
sources to  spend  on 
amateur  athletics. 

So  is  it  a  situation  where  the 
answer  to  this  problem  is  more 
money? 

Not  entirely. 

Yes  it  is  a  fact  that  the  pool 
that  funds  the  70  national  or- 
ganizations is  getting  smaller, 
and  that  development  programs 
are  being  cut.  This  obviously 
means  that  organizations  would 
like  to  get  their  hands  on  more 
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money. 

But  what  must  be  noted,  and 
what  Canadian  sports  adminis- 
trators are  saying,  is  that  they 
really  need  a  system  that  is  ath- 
lete-centred. 

One  that  uses  the  available 
resources  in  a  much  more  effi- 
cient manner,  allow- 
ing the  high-per- 
formance system  in 
Canada  to  survive. 

So  how  is  this  go- 
ing to  be  achieved? 
Well  the  first  step  is  pretty 
simple.  You  cut  back  the  bu- 
reaucracy, and  save  additional 
money  by  finding  ways  to  avoid 
the  duplication  of  services. 

The  second  step  is  to  figure 
out  how  organizations  such  as 
the  Canadian  Olympic  Associa- 
tion and  Sport  Canada  can  work 
together  more  effectively. 

Unfortunately,  the  third  step, 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  most 


The  Muslim  Students'  Association  presents: 


November  7  -11,  1994 

The  Malaise  of  Modernity 

by  Abdallah  Idrees  Ali,  President  of  IS\A 
Tuesday,  November  7,  6:00  pm  at  Hart  House  (Debates  Room) 

BeVond  the  Veil: 

Muslim  Wo  MEN  IN  THE  MoDERN  WoRLD 

by  Amina  Assilmi, 
President  of  the  Muslim  Women's  Council  of  North  America 
Saturday,  November  12,  6  pm  at  MedSci  Building  Auditorium. 

Choosing  Islam 

a  video-film 
Wed,  Nov  9,  5:30,  Sig  Sam  Library,  Rm  153 

Islamic  Exhibit 

Tuesday,  November  8th  at  Sid  Smith  [10-6] 
Wednesday  9th  &  10th  at  Med  Sci  Building  Lobby  [10  -  6] 

Islamic  Information  Table 

Robarts  (South  Lobby) 
Monday  to  Friday,  10am  to  5pm 

Focus  Talks 

With  the  MSA  Women's  Study  Circle  [3-5  pm] 
Men's  Study  Circle  [5:30  -  7  pm] 
Thursday,  November  10,  International  Students'  Centre. 

For  more  information,  please  call: 
iman  (905-569-3367)  or  Sadia 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


important,  isn't  as  easy. 

Somebody  is  going  to  have 
lose  their  funding,  and  some 
sports  are  already  close  to  knife. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Core 
Sport  Commission  was  pre- 
sented to  Heritage  Minister 
Michel  Dupuy.  It  outlines  rec- 
ommendations to  cut  funding  for 
19  sports.  Sports  such  as 
walerpolo.  men's  golf  and  the 
modem  pentathlon  are  under 
risk. In  all  the  document,  also 
known  as  the  Best  report,  ad- 
vises that  $5.5  million  of  federal 
amateur  athletics  subsidies  dis- 
appear. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  sports 
in  this  country  are  doing  better 
than  others.  It  is  also  equally 
clear  that  some  sports  are  gar- 
nering more  prestige  than  oth- 
ers. 

We  therefore  have  to  ask  our- 
selves as  to  whether  we  wish  to 
continue  to  fund  sports  that  are 
either  low-profile  or  aren't  per- 
forming as  well,  and  show  no 
signs  of  improving,  from  the 
same  pool  as  sports  that  are 
achieving  high  standards  and  are 
bringing  world  recognition  to 
this  country? 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  which  is 


part  of  the  deciding  criteria  of 
being  classified  as  a  core  sport, 
then  the  status  quo  will  continue 
down  the  same  slippery  slope 
amateur  sport  in  this  country  is 
already  on. 

If  the  answer  is  no,  then  the 
question  becomes  what  is  the 
best  way  to  determine  which 
sports  are  going  to  be  caught  in 
the  guillotine? 

These  are  tough  choices  that 
need  to  be  made  in  short  order  by 
Adam  Ostry,  the  new  director- 
general  of  Sport  Canada,  and 
Heritage  Minister  Michel 
Dupuy. 

Dupuy's  recent  statement  that 
the  federal  government  is  com- 
mitted to  high-performance 
sport,  and  especially  the  ath- 
letes, is  certainly  good  to  hear. 

But  words  aren't  going  to 
mean  much  if  they're  not  fol- 
lowed by  action. 

If  they  are,  then  Canadian  ath- 
letes will  continue  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
produce  results  that  the  nation 
can  be  proud  of. 

If  they're  not,  then  personal 
pride  maybe  the  only  interna- 
tional medals  that  Canadian  ath- 
letes will  ever  hope  to  wear. 


Watch  out! 

The  Watchmen  are  coming  to  a 
club  near  you! 
On  Thursday,  Nov.  10.  they  win  be  at 
the  Phoenix  and  the  Varsity  has  10 
ticlcets.  Just  drop  by  44  St.  George 
St.  and  tell  us  where  you  last 
sponed  the  Watchmen. 


THE  GREAT  COVER-UP! 

U  OFT  . 


lockets 


rsity  Sports  Store 


University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave.)  •  977-8220 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $630  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Studerit  rate:  $3^  for  rton-buslness  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Addtlionai  faoW  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  isaie » Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


'AHNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 

FRONTRUNNERS  TORONTO: 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Running  Group.  All 
abilities  welcome.  Meet  9:00a.m.  at  the 
519  Church  Street  Community  Centre. 
Call  631  -4054  for  more  information. 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offer  professional  stringing  at  low  discount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave.,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-5619. 


386  SX  COMPUTER 

IBM  compatible  with  2  MB  RAM,  40  MB 
Hard  Drive,  14"  Color  monitor,  keyboard, 
mouse,  DOS  6.0  etc.  Home  computer  - 
hardly  used.  Call  Darrel  @  41 6-298-6850. 


GUITAR  N  LESSONS  CHEAP! 

Acoustic  guitar  Yamaha  Classical  style. 
Excellent  condition  including  hard-shell 
case.  $250  /  offer.  Also  -  tired  of  boring 
scales,  expensive  lessons?  Leam  actual 
songs,  eg.  Neil,  Zeppelin!  How  to 
improvise,  create  your  own  style  - 
beginners,  kids  welcome.  $10/  hour.  Call 
Paul  693-6723  anytime. 


BEAUTIFUL  RE-USABLE  100% 
COTTON 

gift  bags  and  gift  boxes.  Stop  wasting 
time  and  paper.  For  infonnation  please 
call:  1-800-337-WRAP. 


WANTED 


EARN  $100.00  AN  HOUR 

Casting  Director  seeking  new  faces.  All 
ages,  races,  types.  Commitment  -  none. 
Necessary  experience  -  none.  Clients  - 
Banks,  Breweries,  Computer  and  Phone 
companies,  etc.  Send  Photos  (name/ 
phone  on  back):  J.  Lindsay  casting.  101 
Willcocks.  Toronto.  M5S  1C9. 


NEED  EXTRA  CASH? 

Join  a  networt<  of  university  students  doing 
parl-time  work  from  home.  Directtraining; 
limitless  potential.  Distributorships 
available.  For  information  call:  (705)  722- 
0426 


EARN  UP  TO  $1000 

per  semester  in  your  classes.  Call  Campus 
Notes  at  (416)  340-7320  now. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Toronto, 
North  York,  Mississauga,  Hamilton. 
Managers  to  $8.10/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $7.00/hour.  Wages  increase 
with  hours  worked.  Full/Part  time, 
December  1-24. 416-538-8588. 


HELP  WANTED  -  PC  COMPUTER 
TECHNICIANS 

Part-time  and  full-time  positions.  PC 
configuring,  fault  diagnosis,  repairs, 
upgrades.  PC  Outlet,  246  Dupont  St.  975- 
4500. 


TRAVELLERS  -  GREAT  SAVINGS 

Call  416-449-2900  press  41 1  first.  If  you 
book  a  trip,  must  quote  ID  No.  PK0004. 
Wanted;  6  serious  reps.  No  sales.  416- 
781-2307  evgs.s.  or  leave  your  fax  nos. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  work  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two -third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

CAMPUS  NOTES: 

U  of  Ts  lecture  note  service.  Missed  a 
class?  Want  that  competitive  edge?  We 
provide  notes  taken  by  many  of  the  top 
students.  Call  340-7320  now  before 
everytKjdy  else  does! 


XEROX  COPY  2  CENTS  EACH 

Free  binding.  One  stop  printing.  41 6-752- 
9097. 


LOVING  COUPLE  WITH  ONE  CHILD 

hope  to  adopt  again.  Are  you  pregnant, 
considering  adoption?  519-271-4435  to 
acquire  info,  initiate  contact.  Privacy 
sensitively  respected  for  all. 


BIOCHEMISTRY  TEXT  NEEDED 
IMMEDIATELY 

Biochemistry:  A  Synopsis,  by  Diane 
S.Colby.  Published  by  Lange  Medical 
Publications,  1985.  Please  call  John  at  - 
416-422-4527. 


SPRING  BREAK  /  NEW  YEARS 
TRIPS!!! 

Montreal  New  Years  from  $139.  Daytona 
Beach  from  $299.  Cuba  from  $499. 
Acapuico  from  $599.  Limited  space  -  Book 
now!!  Call  Landon  at  Breakaway  Tours. 
416-974-9774. 


LIVE  PSYCHIC  TAROT 

Love,  money,  know  your  future. 
Professional  readings  from  the  comfort  of 
your  home,  sensational  results!!  1-900- 
451  -3530  ext.  371 5.  $3.99  per  min.  Must 
be  18  years.  Newcall  Ltd.  (602)  954- 
7420.  24  hrs.  No  minimum. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential 
Equations,  Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research, 
Statistics,  Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs 
university  teaching  experience,  10  yrs 
tutoring,  MA  math,  BSc  math  specialist. 
Tel:  (41 6)  486-3908,  Fax:  (41 6)  322-5890. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


CHEMISTRY,  MATH,  PHYSICS 

Previous  U  of  T  TA's/PDFs  with  doctorate 
degrees  in  Chemistry,  Math  and  Physics 
are  available  for  individualized  or  group 
tutoring.  Reasonable  Rates.  Guaranteed 
best  help!  Call  (416)  406-6442. 

SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  public  speaking  for  University 
students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  the  power  of  your  voice. 
For  information  and  a  free  brochure  call 
416-783-6717.  Now  registering  for 
January  classes. 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Since  1 979 we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  Nov.  19  forthe  Dec.  LSAT 
and  Nov.  26  for  the  Dec.  GRE.  - 
Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737. 

GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor, 
28  years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


Events  Calendar 


Tuesday,  Nov.  8 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE. 
12:15-  1:30PM 

Wednesday,  Nov.  9 

PHILOSOPHERS  FOR  PEACE  -  "Ethical  Perspectives  on 
Intervention:  The  Case  of  Haiti".  215  HURON  ST.  RM.  936 
(PHIL.  DEPT.)  4:00PM.  FREE. 

Thursday,  Nov.  10 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study.  HART 
HOUSE  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12;50PM. 
FAMILY  CARE  ADVISOR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  - 

Fathers'  Group:  Open  to  all  fathers  at  U  of  T.  Meet,  discuss 
problems,  find  out  about  resources.  MEETING  ROOM,  HART 
HOUSE  2ND  FLOOR.  FREE.  12:15  -  2:30  PM. 

Friday,  Nov.  11 

MUSLIM  STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION-Jumma  Prayers.  HART 
HOUSE  DEBATES  ROOM.  1:15. 

MUSLIM  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  -  Qur-an  study  program. 
5PM.  ISC.(RIDDELL  ROOM) 

INTERVARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  VCF  at  large. 
WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE.  7:00PM.  NO  CHARGE. 


THE  COUCH 
By 

Caria 
Prada 


LESBIANS,  GAYS  AND  BISEXUALS  OF  U  OF  T  -  meeting  of 
the  Newcomers/Coming  Out  Discussion  Group  -  a  safe, 
supportive  environment  for  discussion  of  coming-out  issues. 
Phone  LGB-OUT  Infoline:  971-7880  for  more  info.  7:00PM. 

Monday,  Nov.  14 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE. 
12:15 -1:30PM 

Tuesday,  Nov.  15 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE. 
12:15-  1:30PM 

SCIENCE  FOR  PEACE,  INST.  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES,  NURSES  FOR  SOCIAL  RESPONISIBLITY, 
PLANNED  PARENTHOOD,  UNITED  NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION  IN  CANADA  -  "After  the  Cairo  Conference  on 
Population  and  Development:  the  Agenda  for  Canadians"  a 
panel  discussion.  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE.  7:30PM.  $6.00. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16 

INSTITUTE  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES -"Significance 
of  Urtoan  Factors  in  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Managemenr  by 
Ron  Shimizu,  Environment  Canada.  ROOM  211,  HAULTAIN 
BUILDING  (REAR  OF  170  COLLEGE  ST.)  4:00PM. 


I  HATE  ni 
Cousin  Hm\tTTe 

 MX 


LSAT - MCAT - GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Simulated  exam.  Free  repeat 
policy.  Seminar  fee  $195.  For  more 
infonnation  call  OXFORD  SEMINARS  1- 
800-269-6719. 


EDITING  &  TUTORING 

Why  wait  at  the  Writing  lab  when  you  can 
have  it  done  in  an  hour?  Computer  skills, 
One-on-One!  Call  653-3405.  Fax  653- 
3997. 


GERMAN  TUTOR 

All  levels,  conversation,  proof-reading, 
writing  etc.  Experienced  tutor.  Native 
speaker,  M.A.  Call  Kristin  at  463-4292. 

TUTORING 

Statistics,  Economics,  Op.  Research 
Thesis,  Term  Paper  Project  Assistance. 
All  levels.  Patient  Former  Prof,  with  25+ 
yrs.  experience.  (416)  504-6913  9am  - 
5pm.  (Erindale  or  St.  George  locations) 

ESSAY  ASSISTANCE 

Organize,  proof-read  assignments. 
Personalized  tutoring  available.  Joe  (905) 
279-3828.  Missisauga,  Toronto. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 


PATIENT,  THOROUGH  ENGLISH 
TUTOR 

Undergrad  and  Grad  students  writing  skills 
analysis.  E.S.L.  services  in  English. 
Pauline  482-7097. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

EXPRESS  WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICES 

Word  processing,  editing  (grammar&  spell 
check),  resumes,  business  cards,  faxes, 
laser  printing.  Call  653-3405  or  fax  653- 
3997  24  hrs/7  days. 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  Rush  jobs  and  quality 
presentations!  24  hours/7  days.  Call  653- 
3405.  Fax:  653-3997.  Confidential  and 
reliable. 


TEXT  APPEAL 

Word  Processing  -  Laser  printed,  quick, 
reliable  service.  $1.75/p  (over  10pp.) 
Overnight  service  available.  Spelling/ 
grammar  check.  Call  anytime.  (416)  622- 
0465  or  fax  622-7996. 


CHEAP,  RELIABLE  AND  FAST: 

Typing:  straight,  graphics,  flow  charts, 
resumes  etc.  Phone:  446-0038, 592-4593 
(D.  Rashid) 


DO  a  aoNifr 


Red  Dog  is  smootht  tasty  —  tiii 
real  easy.  Don't  be  surprised, 
end,  if  there  aren't  any  dog^ 


OH  BOY!  IT'S  ELECTION  DAY!  GO  OUT  AND  VOTE!!! 


Volume  115,  Number  21 


Rockin'  The  Casbah  Since  1880 


Monday,  November  14,  1994 


Gallant  to  receive 
honorary  degree 

Noted  author  and  expatriate  Cana- 
dian Mavis  Gallant  will  be  receiving 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  degree 
during  this  year's  fall  convocation. 

The  author,  an  officer  of  the  Order 
of  Canada,  who  has  lived  in  Europe 
since  the  1950s,  will  receive  the  doc- 
torate on  Nov.  21  during  the  arts  and 
science  undergraduate  convocation, 
according  to  Marty  Green  of  U  of  T's 
media  relations. 

"[Gallant]  is  receiving  it  for  her 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  world 
of  literature,"  Green  said. 

Gallant  has  published  over  100  sto- 
ries world-wide  and  she  was  the  former 
writer  in  residence  at  U  of  T  in  1983- 


varsity  SHORTS 


84. 

Other  honorary  graduates  include  Sir 
David  Cox,  a  British  statistician, 
Francess  Halpenny,  former  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  library  and  information 
science  at  U  of  T,  and  Sir  Isaiah  Ber- 
lin, a  political  theorist  from  Oxford 
University. 

Staff 

Student  activist 
charged  with 
voter  fraud 

A  noted  student  activist  and  U  of  T 
labour  organizer  has  been  charged  in 
connection  with  an  apparently  fraudu- 
lent civic  voters'  list. 

Nick  Marchese,  a  U  of  T  library 
employee,  is  running  for  Toronto  pub- 
lic school  trustee  for  city  wards  1 1  and 
12. 

On  Friday,  Metro  Police  arrested 
Marchese,  claiming  69  names  on  a 
revised  voters'  list  for  Ward  12  had 
been  forged. 

Marchese's  lawyer,  Ricardo 
Frederico,  told  reporters  his  client  was 
innocent,  and  would  remain  in  the 
election  race. 

Marchese  is  on  the  executive  of 
local  3261  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees,  representing  U  of 
T  part-time  staff.  A  York  University 
graduate  student,  he  has  also  been 
heavily  involved  in  student  activism, 
first  with  the  York  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, and  then  with  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students-Ontario. 

Marchese,  32,  has  been  charged 
with  69  counts  each  of  forgery,  utter- 
ing a  forged  document,  attempted 
fraud,  and  furnishing  false  informa- 
tion. He  had  no  comment  on  the 
charges. 

Marchese  appears  in  court  next  Dec. 
22. 

Staff 


If  you're 
not  going 
to  vote,  at 

least 
recycle  this 

paper. 


Demonstrating  a  different  form  of  remembrance:  a  picketer 
outside  of  Campaign  Life  headquarters,  Friday. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Anti-abortion  group 
picketed  after  shooting 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Activists  protested  in  front  of  the  head- 
quarters of  a  local  anti-abortion  group 
on  Friday  evening,  in  response  to  the 
recent  shooting  of  a  Vancouver  doctor 
who  performed  abortions. 

Gary  Romalis  was  shot  in  the  leg, 
while  sitting  in  his  kitchen,  by  a  sniper 
using  a  military-style  assault  rifle  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  8. 

Although  no  one  has  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  shooting,  the  activists 
who  chose  to  demonstrate  in  front  of 
Campaign  Life's  office  building  did  so 
because  they  hold  anti-abortion  groups 
responsible  for  the  increased  number  of 
violent  attacks  occuning  at  abortion  clin- 
ics, says  Katherine  Binhammer  of  the 
Ontario  Coalition  for  Abortion  Clinics. 

"We  want  to  hold  them  accountable 
for  the  escalation  of  violence  that  has 
occurred,"  said  Binhammer.  "[We  want 
to]  expose  their  inflammatory  rhetoric." 

Binhammer  denounced  Vancouver 
anti-abortion  advocate  Gord  Watson, 
who  said  last  week  that  Romalis  got 
what  he  deserved. 

"  What  goes  around,  comes  around,' 
Watson  taunted.  And  as  long  as  they're 
holding  up  'abortion  is  murder'  signs... 
the  AK-47  is  not  far  behind,"  said 
Binhammer. 


Get  off  your  butts  UofT  and  get  on  tfte  bus,  says  Spanglett 

National  protest  to  education 


funding  cuts  this  Wednesday 


BY  Alan  Hari-Semgh  and 
Brenda  Goldstein 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council 
will  be  sending  students  to  Ottawa  for 
free,  to  protest  proposed  cuts  to  post- 
secondary  education  on  Wednesday. 

Students  are  to  gather  on  Parliament 
Hill  to  protest  the  federal  government's 
proposed  $2.6  billion  cut  to  transfers  to 
post-secondary  education. 

The  proposal  is  to  end  all  federal  cash 
transfer  payments  to  the  provinces  for 
higher  education.  Critics  say  the  cuts 
will  lead  to  the  doubling  of  tuition  at 


Canada's  universities. 

Guy  Caron,  the  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  says  that  he  is 
expecting  up  to  10,000  students  to  at- 
tend the  protest,  from  as  far  away  as  the 
Maritimes  and  Quebec,  as  well  as  stu- 
dents from  across  Ontario.  Schools  across 
the  country  that  are  too  far  to  send  peo- 
ple, have  been  asked  to  hold  local  pro- 
tests, says  Caron. 

The  CFS  has  a  number  of  other  poten- 
tial protests  in  the  works,  including  a 
one-day  national  student  strike,  planned 
for  sometime  in  January  or  February. 

"What  they  [the  federal  government] 


are  doing  right  now  is  in  no  way  going  to 
help  post-secondary  education,"  he  said. 
"It  is  going  to  cut  access  to  post-second- 
ary education.  It  is  something  that  we 
cannot  let  the  government,  whom  we 
elected,  to  do  as  they  want. 

'There  has  to  be  accountability.  We 
can  change  things  which  is  why  our 
actions  now  are  important.  Get  involved. 
It  is  the  future  of  students  that  is  in 
jeopardy." 

SAC  president  Gareth  Spanglett 
agrees.  He  says  there  should  be  an  em- 
phasis on  national  student  unity  against 
Please  see  "OUSA,"  page  3 


In  both  America  and  Canada,  anti- 
abortion  groups  are  losing  popular  sup- 
port, and  this  has  led  to  feelings  of  des- 
peration within  their  movement,  says 
Binhanuner. 

'The  anti-choice  [people]  have  lost  in 
every  opinion  polls.  They  can' t  organize 
anymore,  they're  becoming  desperate," 
she  said. 

It  is  likely  the  anti-abortion  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  linked  to 
Canada's,  says  Binhammer. 

'There  is  a  correlation  and  we  have  to 
start  investigating  these  links,"  she  said. 
'There  are  links  in  one  group,  as  one 
group  publishes  a  handbook  on  how  to 
make  explosives  and  they  all  share  in- 
formation." 

Anne  Brunelle,  also  of  the  coalition, 
says  she  is  very  angry  that  someone 
considered  it  necessary  to  shoot  some- 
one giving  a  medical  service.  That  was 
why  she  was  demonstrating  in  front  of 
Campaign  Life,  she  said. 

"[We]  don't  know  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing but  this  organization  is  active  in 
Toronto  and  their  verbiage  has  inspired 
the  shooting." 

Sandra  Margerrison,  of  Planned  Par- 
enthood of  Toronto,  agrees  that  there  is 
a  connection  with  anti-abortion  groups 
across  the  border. 

'They  have  the  same  literature,  phi- 
losophy and  values,"  said  Margerisson. 
"Not  all  people  from  anti-choice  are  that 
radical.  But  how  large  or  small  the  un- 
derground movement  is,  we're  not  sure." 

Stella  Watson,  Ontario  director  of  the 
Canadian  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League,  agrees  that  the  sniper  was  most 
likely  connected  to  an  anti-abortion  or- 
ganization. 

"If  I  had  a  mortgage,  I'd  bet  the  mort- 
gage on  this,"  said  Watson. 

Watson  says  every  province  and  every 
attorney  general  should  take  what  has 
happened  as  a  serious  warning. 

Each  province  should  have  legisla- 
tion like  Ontario's,  which  prohibits  anti- 
abortion  activists  from  demonstrating  in 
front  of  abortion  clinics,  says  Watson. 

"Doctors  and  health  care  workers 
should  not  have  to  apply  for  injunctions. 
Each  attorney  general  should  be  seeking 
it  on  their  own. 

"There  should  be  blanket  injunctions 
on  harassing  or  stalking  of  any  health 
care  workers  who  provide  these  serv- 
ices," said  Watson. 


Wliite  scliolar  condemns  blaclcs-only  job  posting 


BY  ChUAN  GoH 

A  distinguished  white  scholar  of  black  studies  says  he  is  angry  that  a  new  teaching 
position  at  Dalhousie  University  is  open  only  to  black  applicants. 

Crawford  Kilian,  a  communications  instructor  at  Capilano  College  in  North 
Vancouver,  condemns  Dalhousie's  Johnston  Chair  in  Black  Canadian  Studies  as  a 
repudiation  not  just  of  equality,  but  of  scholarship  itself. 

The  American-bom  Kilian  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University  who  has  been 
involved  in  the  civil-rights  movement  since  1959.  He  has  won  an  achievement 
award  from  the  B.C.  black  conununity  for  his  books  on  the  experience  of  blacks  in 
Canada. 

Kilian  claims  the  integrity  of  the  Dalhousie  position  is  compromised  by  being 
open  only  to  blacks. 

'The  issue  that  really  bothered  me  was  not  so  much  that  lo  and  behold,  a  middle- 
aged  white  male  was  going  to  be  discriminated  against,  but  that  you're  going  to  have 
this  black  scholar  and  lo  and  behold,  he  was  going  to  end  up  in  a  dead-end  called 
the  Johnston  Chair,"  said  Kilian. 

The  James  R.  Johnston  Chair  in  Black  Canadian  Studies  is  the  result  of  a  joint 
initiative  by  Dalhousie  University  and  the  Halifax  black  community  to  increase  the 
hiring  of  more  black  scholars  of  various  disciplines. 

Scholars  hired  through  the  program  would  spend  a  number  of  years  teaching  in 
their  specific  fields  until  they  received  tenure,  after  which  the  funding  would  be 
released  for  the  hiring  of  additional  black  scholars. 


'The  intent  is  to  bring  black  perspective  to  the  classroom,"  said  Marie  Chapman, 
a  spokesperson  for  the  Dalhousie  University  development  office,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  project's  fund-raising. 

Mary  Dauphinee,  employment  equity  officer  at  Dalhousie,  says  that  there's  more 
to  the  Johnston  Chair  than  teaching  and  research.  She  says  that  the  chair  performs 
a  dual  role  in  bringing  black  history  to  the  classroom  and  in  reversing  discriminatory 
hiring  practices  in  universities. 

"I  think  people  react  without  really  understanding  what's  going  on.  The  statistics 
show  that  we' ve  discriminated  against  blacks  for  quite  some  time,  and  the  reason  for 
employment  equity  is  that  we're  still  discriminating,"  says  Dauphinee. 

Dauphinee  says  that  discriminatory  practices  for  short  periods  of  time  may  be 
necessary  to  encourage  the  hiring  of  more  minorities  over  the  long  run. 

'These  policies  might  discriminate  for  short  periods  of  time  but  they're  usually 
done  with  agreement  from  all  parties,"  says  Dauphinee. 

But  Kilian  condemns  the  approach  taken  by  Dalhousie  as  regressive. 

"It's  seems  to  me  pointless  to  say  that  since  I'm  descended  from  someone  who 
may  have  done  something  mean  or  unjust  to  someone  else  that  our  descendants 
should  have  some  claim  on  it.  We  might  as  well  condemn  a  modem  Canadian  black 
for  being  descended  from  someone  who  might  have  collaborated  in  the  slave  trade," 
said  Kilian. 

Kilian  says  he  sees  no  place  for  employment  equity  programs  in  universities. 
"It's  the  outcome  that  matters  and  not  the  antecedents  of  the  person  that  preceded 
it,"  said  Kilian. 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


Art 


The  Justina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery  -  An  exhibition  of 
drawings  and  sculpture  by  Sylvia  Safdie,  curated  by  Paul  Petro, 
will  run  until  December  8th. 

The  Arbor  Room  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents 
Susan  Davidson's  "Layers",  running  until  November  16th,  1994. 


Music 


[Admission  to  all  concerts  is  free.  For  more  information,  please  call  978-5362] 
Hart  of  the  Drum  Series  -  The  MESA  percussion  trio  will 
dazzle  you  with  rag-time  standards  and  other  jazz,  as  well  as  with 
some  original  work  and  a  bit  of  contemporary  music.  Featuring 
Christine  Huang,  Ryan  Scott  and  Tom  Brett.  Beginning  at  8:30  p.m. 
in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Thursday,  November  24th.  Licensed.  No 
cover. 

JAZZ  at  Oscar's  -  The  U.  of  T  Jazz  Ensembles!  The  10 
o'clock  and  11  o'clock  ensembles,  lead  by  Paul  Read  and  Phil 
Nimmons,  are  back  just  in  time  for  those  seeking  big  band  music 
played  by  Toronto's  most  promising  musicians!  Beginning  in 
the  Arbor  Room  on  Friday,  November  18th,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Licensed.  No  cover. 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  Millennium  in  the 
Great  Hall  at  Hart  House  on  December  4th  at  3:00  p.m 

Subterranean  Sound  Series:  (Contemporary  Rock)  - 
Tiston  Psionic  and  Poppy  Seed  in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Thursday, 
December  1st,  beginning  at  9:00  p.m.  Licensed,  no  cover. 


Activities  &  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn, 
come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interested 
in  competitive  parliamentary  debating.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m;  new  debaters  are  encouraged  to  come 
to  Wednesday  meetings  at  4:00  p.m.  For  more  information,  call  978- 
0537. 

Investment  Club  -  The  Investment  Club  holds  its  speaking  events 
every  second  week  and  its  general  meetings  are  held  regularly  every 
month  or  second  month.  All  members  are  encouraged  to  attend.  For 
further  general  club  information,  please  contact  Tony  Teekasingh  at 
905-803-0898. 

Music  Committee  -  The  Hart  House  Symphonic  Band  is  looking  for 
trombones,  percussionists,  and  bassoonists.  Rehearsals  are  every 
Tuesday  from  6:30  to  9:00  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall.  Call  Joanna  at  782- 
5744  for  more  information. 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more 
information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 

Atliletics  

Closure  -  The  door  at  the  northwest  entry  to  Athletics  will  close  in 
November  for  the  Winter  period  and  will  reopen  in  the  Spring  term. 
Entrance  and  exit  to  Athletics  will  be  via  the  front  door  of  Hart  House. 

Recreational  Squash  Ladder- AW  interested  players  who  would  like 
to  join  a  level  1  or  level  1 1  ladder,  please  submit  your  name  and 
phone  number  and  level  of  playing  experience  to  the  Membership 
Services  Office  (978-2447).  This  ladder  is  updated  on  a  daily  basis. 

Pool  Hours  -  The  Pool  is  open  from  Monday  to  Friday  from  7  a.m.  to 
9  a.m.,  1 1  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  and  4  p.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  Hours  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  are  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Pick-up  Basketball  -  Jom  in  at  the  Lower  Gym  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  from  1-2  p.m.,  Thursdays  from  8-9  p.m., 
and  Fridays  from  1-3  p.m. 

Cards  -  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk  for  entry  to  the  Locker  Rooms. 

Lockers  -  Please  note  that  coats  and  bags  are  to  be  checked  into  day 
lockers  before  entry  to  the  Athletics  activities  areas. 

Volleyball  -  As  a  result  of  safety  concerns,  beginning  November  14th, 
1994,  the  playing  of  volleyball  will  be  permitted  in  the  Lower  Gym  only. 
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Student  enrolment,  college  courses  to  be  cut 

Erindale  prepares 
for  white  paper 


BY  Michael  Bettencourt 

Erindale  College  has  announced  plans  to  phase  out 
a  number  of  its  programs  in  the  next  decade. 

College  administrators  released  a  long-range 
planning  document,  Erindale  Plan  2000,  which 
outlines  how  the  college  will  cope  with  budget  cuts 
that  the  university  has  proposed  in  its  own  White 
Paper  planning  document. 

The  Erindale  plan  includes  proposals  to  phase 
out  programs  in  German,  cinema  studies,  peace  and 
conflict  studies,  and  urban  studies.  The  courses  will 
end  with  the  retirement  of  their  respective  faculty 
members,  sometime  between  this  year  and  the  year 
2003. 

Roger  Beck,  the  acting  principal  of  Erindale, 
said  there  may  also  be  certain  courses  within  other 
programs  which  will  be  lost  with  the  retirement  of 
the  course  instructor. 

"Virtually  all  retirements  will  not  be  replaced 
due  to  budget  cuts,"  he  said. 

Beck  also  said  enrolment  will  be  cut. 

"I  envision  it  (total  student  enrolment]  logo  from 
6,200  down  to  about  6,000,"  said  Beck. 

However,  the  plan  also  contains  initiatives  for 
five  new  undergraduate  programs,  as  well  as  mas- 
ters programs  in  technology  management, 
biotechnology,  and  liberal  studies. 

The  college  also  wants  to  get  more  American 
students  to  educate  themselves  at  U  of  T.  Geo- 
graphical closeness,  quality  of  education  and  a 
strong  U.S.  dollar  are  all  seen  as  attractive  recrtiit- 
ment  tools. 

Steve  Taylor,  president  of  Erindale's  student 
union,  had  a  mixed  reaction  to  the  college's  plan- 
ning document. 

Taylor  said  he  was  pleased  the  administration 
did  more  than  simply  stating  it  needs  more  money, 
instead  recognizing  the  fiscal  reality.  He  also  said 
that  the  cutting  of  undergraduate  enrolment  could 


lead  to  more  favourable  student/teacher  ratios. 

But  Taylor  said  he  was  concerned  with  the  amount 
of  student  input  into  the  proposals. 

"I  don't  think  we're  going  to  get  much  chance  to 
have  a  say,"  said  Taylor. 

Beck  said  Erindale  is  going  to  cut  seven  per  cent 
of  its  budget  over  the  next  six  years  in  response  to 
the  6.4  per  cent  cut  demanded  by  U  of  T  president 
Rob  Prichard.  Courses  due  to  be  cut  are  those  with 
already  low  enrolment ,  said  Beck. 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  quality  of  the 
programs,  but  it's  just  others  are  more  in  demand," 
he  said. 

Joachim  Bielert,  a  German  professor  at  Erindale, 
said  that  he  expects  his  program  will  end  in  2003. 
After  the  program  ends,  students  wishing  to  lake 
German  will  have  to  lake  their  courses  at  the  St. 
George  campus. 

"It  would  take  a  very  committed  Erindale  student 
who  will  travel  down  to  St.  George,"  he  said. 

The  budget  cuts  may  also  result  in  shorter  library 
hours.  Fewer  summer  courses  may  also  be  pan  of 
the  equation. 

Student  services,  such  as  food  services,  parking, 
bus  services  and  the  college  career  centre  are  ex- 
empt from  these  budget  cuts,  because  they  are 
supported  by  a  student  non-tuilion  fee. 
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Discover  the  Blues 

Live  from  Mississippi! 

Bullseye  Recording  Artist 
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-  Living  Blues 
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Campaign  to  stop  NATO  test  flights  over  Labrador  continues 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 
Varsity  Staff 

Low-level  test  fl  ights  over  Labrador  was 
the  focus  of  a  symposium  last  Thursday 
night  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Innu,  the  International  Campaign  for  the 
Innu  and  the  Earth,  and  other  concerned 
groups,  about  300  people  listened  to 
Innu  and  non-Innu  speakers  discuss  the 
negative  impact  of  low-level  military 
training  flights ,on  the  indigenous  people 
of  the  region. 

The  Innu  are  a  nomadic  people  who 
live  in  Nitassinan,  the  Northern  Labra- 
dor-Quebec region.  They  have  lived  there 
for  over  10,000  years. 

There  are  currently  close  to  12,000 
Innu  who  live  in  the  area. 

Canada  and  its  military  allies  have 
been  conducting  jet  aircraft  training 
flights  over  North-Eastem  Quebec,  Lab- 
rador and  Newfoundland  since  1980. 
Between  75  to  1 00  flights  are  made  daily 
from  April  to  October,  sometimes  as 
low  as  30  feet  above  the  earth. 

The  Innu  wish  to  stop  the  Canadian 
government  from  allowing  this  practice. 
They  claim  the  flights  are  causing  envi- 
ronmental damage. 

One  heard  of  caribou  has  diminished 
by  nearly  50  per  cent  since  the  flight 
testing  began. 

They  are  even  more  concerned  now, 
now  that  the  federal  government  has 
plans  for  the  future  expansion  of  a  mili- 
tary base  at  Goose  Bay. 

According  to  Daniel  Ashini,  the  di- 
rector of  Innu  Rights  and  the  Environ- 
ment and  one  of  the  speakers,  the  expan- 
sion would  include  the  building  of  a 
second  bombing  range,  increasing  the 
numbers  of  training  sonies  from  5,000 
to  18,000  a  year,  15,000of  which  would 
be  low-level  flights,  and  allowing  dog- 
fighting  and  combined  air  operations 
that  would  simulate  air-to-air  combat. 

The  Innu  are  further  upset  by  what 
they  see  as  a  faulty  federal  environmen- 


tal assessment. 

The  assessment  includes  public  hear- 
ings to  review  the  environmental  impact 
of  the  testing,  but  the  Innu  have  boy- 
cotted the  hearings.  They  say  the  federal 
panel  holding  the  hearings  have  done  so 
at  a  time  when  they  know  many  Innu 
caribou  hunters  cannot  attend  because 
they  are  in  their  hunting  camps  in 
Nitassinan. 

"We  won't  participate  because  we 
didn't  want  to  legitimize  a  process  that 
was  unfair  and  disrespectful  to  the  Innu 
and  their  way  of  life,"  said  Ashini.  "Our 
experience  has  shown  us  that  this  proc- 
ess is  a  smoke  screen  to  convince  the 
public  that  there  is  a  fair  process  being 
conducted. 

"It's  a  total  sham.  It's  a  public  rela- 
tions ploy  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  to  convince  Canadians  that 
the  Innu  have  a  process  available  and 
that  they  should  take  part  in  the  proc- 
ess." 

He  says  the  Innu  are  not  against  a 
review,  but  wish  to  negotiate  a  process 
that  will  allow  them  to  participate  in  a 
fair  and  unbiased  manner,  and  one  that 
will  respect  Innu  culture,  traditions,  lan- 
guage and  knowledge. 

Speaking  through  a  translator,  Guy 
Belfleur,  an  Innu  leader  from  Labrador, 
said  mutual  respect  was  the  only  way  for 
all  to  be  a  winner. 

He  described  how  the  flights  were 
destroying  plants  that  the  Innu  used  for 
medicines,  and  how  a  pregnant  woman 
from  his  village  had  a  miscarriage  after 
a  plane  passed  overhead. 

Belfleur  says  he  places  the  onus  on 
the  audience  to  help  effect  change 
through  the  ballot  box. 

"You  are  all  decision-makers,"  he  said. 
"In  the  future,  you  are  all  going  to  have 
a  say  in  whether  this  project  will  con- 
tinue or  not.  To  bring  an  end  to  this  flight 
training,  we  must  cry  out  and  say  enough 
is  enough  is  enough." 

Noted  scientist  and  broadcaster  David 
Suzuki,  another  speaker,  said  one  of  the 
main  problems  that  the  Innu  and  many 


other  aboriginal  peoples  face  is  the  con- 
ceit that  only  western  knowledge  is  valid. 

"We've  developed  a  contempt  for 
many  other  bodies  of  knowledge,"  said 
Suzuki.  "We  can't  learn  unless  we  start 
from  respect. 

This  focus  on  learning  more  about  the 
Innu  was  the  reason  why  Susan  Sabo 
and  Scott  Lehane  attended  the  forum. 

The  University  of  Toronto  students 
said  that  they  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
situation  in  Labrador,  and  hoped  to  be 
further  informed. 

"I  want  to  leam  more  about  what's 
happening  to  these  people,"  said  Sabo. 
"There's  so  much  we  don't  hear  about. 


There's  not  a  lot  [we  hear]  through  the 
news. 

"It's  also  about  becoming  more  po- 
litically aware.  I  want  to  make  an  effort 
to  come  out  and  hear  it  first-hand  rather 
than  hear  it  on  the  radio  or  on  the  televi- 
sion." 

A  number  of  aboriginal  Canadians 
were  also  in  the  audience,  including 
Elaine  Brant,  a  student  councillor  in  the 
Scarborough  board  of  education. 

"I'm  here  because  I'm  concerned 
about  the  environment,  the  habitat,  and 
what  the  low-level  flying  is  doing  to  the 
people,"  said  Brant,  who  is  Ojibway. 
"We  should  also  be  concerned  about  the 


next  generation  to  come." 

The  large  turnout  for  the  forum  was  a 
good  sign  that  Canadians  are  wilUng  to 
respond  to  native  issues,  said  Krista 
O'  Donnell,  a  co-ordinator  for  the  Friends 
of  the  Innu. 

"The  general  public  is  responsive  to 
native  issues,"  she  said.  "There's  a  lot  of 
guilt  for  the  treatment  that  aboriginal 
peoples  have  received  over  the  course  of 
our  history,  and  it  draws  them  to  these 
problems  and  they  really  want  to  help. 

"We  point  our  fingers  at  the  problems 
in  other  countries,  and  we're  doing  the 
same  thing,  marginalizing  a  people  and 
destroying  a  homeland." 


OUSA  refuses  to  talce  part  in  protest 


Continued  from  page  1 

the  cuts. 

"We're  working  with  whatever  group 
is  working  on  fighting  against  the  cuts," 
he  said.  "We're  going  to  send  as  many 
buses  as  are  needed,  for  as  many  stu- 
dents who  want  to  go  to  the  protest" 

But  Michael  Bums  of  the  Ontario 
Undergraduate  Student  Alliance  says  its 
member  schools  will  not  be  taking  part 
in  the  protest,  because  it  will  not  achieve 
anything. 

"If  you're  trying  to  influence  public 
policy,  is  it  better  to  get  them  [the  federal 
government]  mad  at  you,  or,  have  them 
listen  to  you?"  said  Bums.  "When  you 
don't  have  anything  new  or  meaningful, 
or  you're  desperate,  you  resort  to  tactics 
like  protest  or  rallies. 

'They  are  going  to  be  out  there  and 
it's  going  to  be  a  media  stunt." 

Bums  says  Lloyd  Axworthy,  the  fed- 
eral minister  of  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment, is  sympathetic  to  what  stu- 
dents are  saying. 

"He  [Axworthy]  is  not  coming  from  a 
background  devoid  of  higher  education. 
He  recognizes  the  importance  of  higher 
education,  he  recognizes  the  importance 


of  his  task  and  what  the  implications 
might  be,"  said  Bums. 

But  Jason  Hunt,  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students-Ontario,  says  stu- 
dents need  to  voice  their  opinions  now. 

'There  is  a  huge  potential  to  turn  the 
proposals  around.  It  is  not  a  done  deal.  If 
our  voice  gets  out,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  change.  If  our  voice  doesn't  get  out, 
then  [federal  finance  minister]  Paul 
Martin  is  prepared  to  make  cuts.  They 
[the  federal  government]  are  looking  for 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  post- 
secondary  education  could  be  it,"  said 
Hunt. 

Spanglett  says  students  must  voice 
their  concems,  or  access  to  education, 
which  is  something  students  take  for 
granted,  will  be  taken  from  them. 

"Get  angry.  Get  upset.  You're  talking 
about  changing  a  way  of  life,  and  a 
philosophy  that  this  country  has  been 
built  on  and  promoted  in  the  last  half 
century.  Right  now  we're  watching  the 
end  of  public  education,  it' s  a  big  change, 
and  we  need  to  take  it  seriously. 

'The  effects  are  going  to  be  enor- 
mous. If  students  don't  voice  their  con- 
cems or  anger  now,  then  in  four  to  six 


months  it's  going  to  be  to  late,"  he  said. 

Jean-Francois  Venne,  president  of  the 
student  federation  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  the  originator  of  the  protest, 
agrees  this  may  be  the  only  chance  stu- 
dents have  to  voice  their  opinions. 

"Education  is  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. It's  time  to  speak  up  and  do  some- 
thing. This  society  needs  training  that  is 
accessible  and  of  high  quality.  If  not, 
there  is  no  future,  it  is  as  simple  as  that," 
he  said. 

Spanglett  says  that  now  is  the  time  for 
U  of  T  students  to  take  action. 

"It's  time  to  stand  up  and  do  some- 
thing. It's  up  to  students  to  get  off  their 
asses,  which  is  easy,  get  on  a  bus,  which 
is  free,  and  do  something." 

Bookings  for  a  seat  on  one  of  the 
busses  to  Ottawa  are  still  being  taken  at 
the  council  office. 

The  council  has  also  initiated  a  post- 
card campaign  to  help  students  voice 
their  opposition  to  the  social  policy  pro- 
posal. Students  are  being  asked  to  fill  out 
as  many  of  the  red  postcards,  which 
condemn  the  cuts,  as  possible,  and  send 
them  to  Axworthy,  mail  to  Members  of 
Parliament  being  postage-free. 


COMEDY  NIGHT 

Have  you  ever  wanted  to  be  a 
comedian  so  bad  .  .  .  it  wasn't  funny?! 
Now's  your  chance. 
Come  on  down  to  Sports  Times 
Bar  &  Grill  for  a  BREIV  HA  HA. 
What's  the  worst  that  could  happen? 
So  you  get  beer  up  your  nose! 
Vile  have  napkins. 


AMATEUR  COMEDY  NIGHT 
Tuesday,  November  15 
8:30  p.m. 


For  a  spot  call  on  Tuesdays  between 
7p.m.  -  8p.m.  Ask  for  the  manager. 
For  audience  reservations  call  anytime. 
Phone  #  962-8144 


"Your  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  West 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
above  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
962-8144 


"Your  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  West 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
ebove  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
962-8144 
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Win  Great  Prizes  Every  Week 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "its  time  to  stand  up  and  do  something.  Its  up  to  students 
to  get  off  their  asses,  which  is  easy,  get  on  a  bus,  which  is  free,  and  do  something. " 
Gareth  "I  always  wanted  to  drive  a  bus"  Spanglett  decides  to  take  10,000  of  his 
closest  friends  to  Ottawa,  (p.  3) 

Come  join  the  party 


University  students  from  across  the  country  are 
being  encouraged  to  join  together  on  Parliament 
Hill  this  Wednesday  to  rally  against  a  proposed 
$2  billion-plus  cut  to  university  funding. 

This  promises  to  be  more  than  the  usual  cut- 
rale,  lame  student  political  get  together.  It  stands 
as  possibly  the  last  chance  students  have  to  keep 
their  younger  siblings,  their  future  children,  and 
quite  possibly  a  pretty  good  time  as  well,  kind  of 
an  NDP-plans-Woodslock. 

An  idea  of  the  mood  can  be  gained  by  our  own 
student  council  press  release  about  the  Ottawa 
shindig.  It  promises  "The  Pursuit  of  Happiness, 
Art  Bergman,  two  other  Quebec  bands,  and 
Lloyd  Axworthy."  (Personally,  we  felt  Lloyd's 
better  musical  years  were  long  behind  him.) 

Good  music,  good  issues,  a  drive  back  home: 
it's  all  you  really  want  from  a  protest  these  days. 

And  if  there  was  doubt,  it  was  discarded  when 
we  heard  the  wethcads  from  the  Ontario  Under- 
graduate Student  Alliance  weren't  coming. 

The  stuffed  shirts  at  OUS  A — when,  oh,  when, 
are  they  going  to  leam  the  value  of  a  good 
acronym? — led  by  chief  shirt  himself,  former 
Western  student  president  Mike  Bums,  have 
announced  the  protest  will  be  futile,  that  we'll  be 
laughed  at,  maybe  we'll  get  our  hair  dirty,  etc. 

Why  risk  arrest.  Bums  has  always  said,  when 
you  can  so  much  more  effectively  represent  the 
students  you  claim  to  represent,  by  quiet,  but- 
toned-down,  lobbying? 

Of  course,  OUS  A  has  already  been  invited  to 
Ottawa  to  do  their  lobbying  thang.  Shortly  after 
the  announcement  by  Axworthy  that  students 
could  afford  to  pay  twice  as  much,  they  were 
invited  to  a  private  interview  with  him — ooh, 
the  privilege!  And  they  were  ready  to  lobby, 
alright.  They'd  been  preparing  for  months.  They 
were  psyched.  Don't  let  the  fact  that  they  left  the 
meeting  saying  the  federal  government  was 
absolutely  right  about  cutting  the  $2  million  fool 
you;  they  lobbied,  lobbied,  lobbied. 


Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  they  didn't  put  up  a 
fight.  It  must  have  taken  over  ten  minutes  for 
Axworthy  to  convince  them  that  university 
graduates  should  pay  a  higher  income  tax  rate 
than  everybody  else.  Holding  fixedly,  deter- 
minedly to  a  position,  until  it's  time  to  totally 
reverse  yourself:  that's  the  kind  of  student  lead- 
ership we  want  in  Ottawa. 

Still,  we're  glad  OUSA  decided  not  to  come 
to  Ottawa  with  the  rest  of  us.  While  pretty  much 
eliminating  wedgie  possibilities,  it  docs  limit 
the  number  of  students  they  can  turn  over  to  the 
police  for  littering  infractions. 


While  we  encourage  all  students  to  join  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  bus,  wc  recognize  that  not 
everybody  can  easily  get  Wednesday  off. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  alternative.  The  stu- 
dents' council  has  created  hundreds  of  these 
little  red  postcards.  Addressed  to  Axworthy, 
they  read,  "By  effectively  doubling  tuition  fees, 
the  government  would  seriously  undermine  the 
principle  that  education  should  be  accessible  to 
all  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather  than  wealth. 
Furthermore,  your  proposal  would  push  many 
students  deeper  into  poverty  and  debt..." 

"I  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  your  support 
for  a  proposal  which  limits  the  ability  of  many 
Canadians  to  further  their  education,  and  by  so 
doing,  limits  their  potential  to  be  well-informed 
and  productive  citizens." 

Syntactical  errors  aside,  we  are  deeply  fond 
of  the  sentiments  expressed.  And  of  course, 
since  mail  to  MP's  is  postage-free,  even  the 
most  cash-starved  student  can  send  a  card  to 
Lloyd.  (Or,  for  that  matter,  several  thousand.) 

We  strongly  encourage  students  to  consider 
sending  a  card.  Here  at  the  Varsity,  we  have  a 
limited  supply,  if  anyone  wants  one;  after  those 
run  out,  we  understand  the  council  has  several 
hundred  more  they  wish  to  give  away. 


TWO  is  too  many 


Used  to  be,  we  prided  ourselves  in  living  in  a 
terrorist-free  zone  here  in  Canada.  We  slept 
soundly  at  night,  knowing  that  if  those  nasty 
foreign  terrorist  types  the  American  news  pro- 
grams kept  talking  about  ever  came  into  our 
room,  submachine-gun  armed  Mounties  would 
waste  the  suckers. 

But  that  faith  in  the  almighty  power  of  the 
state  to  keep  order  was  rudely  shaken  two  years 
ago,  when  a  well-known  building  on  Harbord 
Su-eet  blew  up,  scattering  bricks  and  debris  up 
and  down  the  block. 

The  destruction  of  Henry  Morgenthaler' s  abor- 
tion clinic,  despite  occuiring  without  loss  of  life, 
was  the  worst  terrorist  act  Toronto  has  seen  in 
recent  history.  The  tumbling  mess  of  frontage 
spilling  onto  Harbord  reminded  us  that  there  are 
those  who  recognize  no  rule  of  law,  no  innocent 
bystanders,  when  it  comes  to  putting  forward 
their  beliefs. 


Two  years  later,  the  clinic  is  moved.  The  old 
clinic  is  a  lot,  razed  vacant.  And  still  there  is  no 
suspect.  No  arrest.  No  retribution. 

The  shooting  of  a  doctor  noted  for  perform- 
ing in  abortions  in  B.C.  this  last  week  is  the 
second  unpunished  act  of  abortion-related  ter- 
rorism in  this  country.  That's  two  too  many.  We 
have  seen  the  expansion  of  such  violence  in  the 
United  States  to  extreme  levels,  where  indi- 
vidual abortion  clinics  can  no  longer  be  kept 
open  in  many  states  for  fear  of  terrorist  violence. 

When  it  comes  to  these  acts  of  violence,  one's 
views  on  abortion  itself  are  no  longer  at  issue. 
The  willingness  to  desu^oy,  to  maim,  to  miu-der, 
in  the  name  of  your  own  twisted  zealotry,  is.  We 
demand  that  the  civil  and  police  authorities  who 
so  jealously  guard  their  power  to  defend  the  law 
at  all  costs,  prosecute  these  cases  with  the  ut- 
most vigour. 

We  want  to  see  some  justice.  Now.  


Contributors:  Eric  Langenbacher,  Heidi  Teidemann,  Alan  Hari-Singh  (2),  Kevin  Sager,  Michael  Lei,  Jeff 
Blundell  (3),  Lynn  Slotkin,  Jolanda  Galassi,  LGBOUT.  Sadia  Baig,  Munnazzah  Shirwani,  Faraz  Rabbani, 
Pamela  Fergusson,  Vivian  Wong,  Steve  Gravestock,  David  Naiman,  Christine  Kralilt,  Brian  Elliott,  Caria 
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Nov.  12,  1964:  Rob  "Moon  Dog"  Prichard  and  his  friend  Uoyd  "Psycho" 
Axworthy  travel  to  Ottawa  to  protest  the  federai  government's  hitting 
university  tuition  from  43  cents  to  $1 .98: 


\KC¥!lLKLYiletters  to  the  editor 


Parkdale  no 
racial  haven 


Re:  "Colonist  and  Canadian 
talks,"  Nov.  8. 

As  a  black  one-lime  school 
mate  of  Akaash  Maharaj,  I'd  like 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  ac- 
complishments. However,  what 
concerns  me  about  Samantha 
Rajasingham's  article  (and  arti- 
cles I  have  read  about  Maharaj  in 
other  newspapers  thus  far)  is  the 
implication  that  he  was  unpre- 
pared for  both  the  elitist  atmos- 
phere and  Oxford  and  the  racism 
he  encountered  there  due  to  his 
growing  up  "in  one  of  Toronto's 
trouble  spots,  Parkdale."  To  read 
these  articles  you '  d  thi  nk  he  spent 
his  childhood  in  a  closet.  What 
every  reported  seems  to  have 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
Maharaj  did  not  go  to  high  school 
in  Parkdale:  he  attended  Hum- 
berside  Collegiate  Institute  in  the 
Bloor  West  Village/Junction 
area.  At  HCI  racism,  anti- 
Semitism,  sexism  and  particu- 
larly elitism  ran  foremost 
amongst  the  more  affluent,  or  at 
leastclass-conscious,students(of 
which  there  were  many):  it  is  a 
wonder  that  he  (or  I)  managed  to 
survive  in  such  an  environment. 

The  Akaash  I  remember  was 
one  who  was  referred  to  as 
"brainer"  by  his  contemporaries, 
if  referred  to  at  all,  given  how 
quiet  and  "shy"  he  was.  He  was 
not  a  politically  vocal  student  (as 
I  was),  so  I  do  not  know  if  he 
received  the  threatening  phone 
calls,  the  death  threats,  and  the 
sexual  slurs  I  had.  If  he  did,  then 
I  would  argue  that  he  was  trapped 
in  that  Ivory  Tower  long  before 
he  reached  Oxford:  I'm  glad  to 
see  that  he  took  a  sledgehammer 
to  the  walls  when  he  got  there. 

Kristine  Maitland 
9T3 

HCI  survivor  J  989 

D-Day  not 
Nov.  11 

If  I  might  direct  your  attention  to 
the  caption  box  on  pg.  6,  entitled 
"Remembrance  Day  Forum" 
(Nov.  8),  the  phrase  "or  not  to 
remember"  seems  quite  apropos. 
Nov.  1 1  is  NOT  the  anniversary 
of  D-Day,  nor  has  it  ever  been !  ( I 
seem  to  recall  D-Day 's  50th  an- 
niversary passing  last  Spring!) 
Perhaps  before  we  "seek  to  raise 


some  critical  questions"  we  can 
get  our  facts  straight!? 

Courtney  Gibson 
Computer  Engineering 


Don't  get  me  wrong  -  I'm  not  a 
great  Remembrance  Day  fol- 
lower, or  a  great  history  buff,  but 
what  I  saw  in  the  Nov.  8  issue  of 
the  Varsity  has  me  scratching  my 
head. 

On  page  six  of  the  issue,  sur- 
rounded by  a  double-edged  bor- 
der to  call  attention  to  it,  is  a 
notice  of  the  Remembrance  Day 
Forum.  This  accompanies  an  ar- 
ticle asking  "What  are  we  re- 
membering on  November  1 1  ?" 
This  is  a  good  question,  but  obvi- 
ously it  isn't  answered  by  what's 
in  the  box. 

Nov.  1 1 , 1 994  is  NOT  the  50th 
anniversary  of  D-Day .  Is  there  no 
department  of  history  on  this  cam- 
pus? D-Day  was  June  6,  1944. 
Nov.  1 1  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  treaty  ending  the  First 
World  War. 

Way  to  go.  Varsity!  Keep  up 
the  good  work! 

Jim  Kost 

Remembrance 
Day  forum 
biased 

Only  one  word  can  define  the 
feeling  that  many  people,  includ- 
ing myself,  felt  when  reading 
page  six  of  the  Varsity.  The  word 
is  disgust! 

The  page  contained  two  views 
of  Remembrance  Day  which  is 
an  accepted  and  expected  way  of 
viewing  any  issue.  The  disgust 
came  from  reading  the  title  box 
that  accompanied  the  articles. 
This  box  was  not  only  extremely 
biased  but  contained  grossly  in- 
correct facts. 

The  statement,  titled  "Remem- 
brance Day  Forum,"  read  "No- 
vember 1 1 , 1994,  marks  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  D-Day."  For 
anyone  who  was  not  conscious 
during  the  summer,  the  50-year 
anniversary  of  D-Day  occurred 
on  June  6,  1994,  not  Nov.  1 1 . 

Nov.  11  is  in  fact  the  76th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  effectively  ending 
Worid  War  I. 

Once  again,  our  official  stu- 
dent newspaper  wrote  something 
without  doing  any  research  at  the 


risk  of  offending  the  many  U  of  T 
alumni  and  students  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces.  As  an  idea  of 
what  clout  our  war  veterans  have, 
the  engineering  classes  of  5T0, 
5T1  and  5T2  made  up  of  many 
veterans  from  Worid  War  II,  re- 
cently donated  $180,000  to  the 
university  to  help  pay  for  Ajax 
House,  the  new  Innis  residence. 

It  would  be  appropriate  that 
this  title  box  should  also  include 
brief  statements  about  both  arti- 
cles. In  true  Varsity  fashion,  this 
box  included  the  biased  state- 
ment that  "students  question  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  war."  This 
shows  how  naive  the  writer  re- 
ally is,  as  obviously  this  person 
has  never  been  to  a  Remembrance 
Day  ceremony  and  never  ob- 
served a  moment  of  silence  on 
the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  eleventh  month  to  re- 
member the  moment  in  1918 
when  the  guns  finally  stopped 
firing. 

Kenneth  Gower 
Mechanical  Engineering 
9T6 

SAC  not 
bumbling 
idiots 

The  earth  trembles  and  quakes 
under  the  foot  steps  of  the  mighty 
elephant.  Even  this  behemoth  is 
put  to  severe  discomfort  when  a 
bee  starts  buzzing  aroimd  its  face. 
Thus  a  stampeding  elephant  can 
be  stopped  in  its  rampage  by  a 
miniscule  bee.  I  call  upon  you 
fellow  students  to  join  together 
and  sling  the  rampaging  jugger- 
naut, which  is  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  this  vast  and  mighty 
Letters  continued  on  page  6 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  Its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


Monday,  November  14,  1994 


Compulsory  heterosexuality:  what  if  we  like  it? 


BY  HEIDI 
TIEDEMANN 

Feminism  promised  lo  unite 
women's  personal  experience 
with  a  political  context.  Being 
battered  by  your  husband,  sexu- 
ally abused  by  your  father,  or 
being  paid  half  of  what  your  male 
co-workers  earned  was  no  longer 
considered  a  simple  personal 
problem,  to  be  whispered  about 
over  coffee  with  sympathetic 
friends.  It  was  in  fact  a  symptom 
of  the  patriarchal  domination  of 
our  culture. 

Over  the  last  25  years,  the  sec- 
ond wave  of  feminist  activism 
has  resulted  in  a  virtual  explo- 
sion of  debate  about  the  appro- 
priate roles  of  men  and  women  in 
a  society  structured  by  gender, 
class,  race  and  sexual  orientation 
hierarchies. 

We  have  had  to  reconsider  our 
assumptions  about  masculinity 
and  femininity,  and  recognize 
gender  as  a  social  construct  which 
has  insidiously  affected  all  of  our 
lives,  damaging  our  ability  to  act 
freely  and  with  integrity,  and  pre- 
venting us  from  having  fully  in- 
timate and  equal  relationships 
with  each  other. 

Within  these  debates,  sexual- 
ity was  frequently  a  troubling 
issue.  Early  consciousness-rais- 
ing sessions  allowed  women  the 
opportunity  of  learning  that  as- 
pects of  their  relationships  with 
men  were  symptomatic  of  tradi- 
tional, punitive  notions  about 


difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
new  generation  of  celebrity  femi- 
nists like  Naomi  Wolf,  Katie 
Roiphe  and  Camille  Paglia,  has 
become  famous  for  its  critiques 
of  a  supposedly  puritan,  anti- 
sexual  tendency  in  contemporary 
feminism.  It  has  been  convenient 
for  the  media  to  feed  us  the  idea 
that  feminism,  rather  than  mi- 
sogyny, has  made  it  difficult  for 
women  to  celebrate  heterosexu- 
ality with  the  same  fervor  with 
which  many  lesbians-feminists 
have  been  able  lo  rejoice  in  their 
sexual  choices  and  partners. 

In  Naomi  Wolfs  now  infa- 
mous Fire  With  Fire,  she  writes: 
"Male  sexual  attention  is  the  sun 
in  which  I  bloom,"  and  those  of 
us  who  feel  the  sexual  pleasure 
we  share  with  men  is  worthy  of 
rapturous  expression  suddenly 
wonder  guiltily  if  we  are  also  just 
spouting  romantic  cliches. 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  femi- 
nism to  be  seen  to  embrace  het- 
erosexuality? According  to 
Roiphe  and  Paglia,  feminists  are 
too  concerned  with  the  destruc- 
tive and  pathological  expressions 
of  heterosexuality,  such  as  sexual 
assault  and  pornography,  to  be 
able  to  differentiate  between 
sexual  violence  and  sexuality. 

In  their  cavalier  and  politically 
expedient  dismissal  of  acquaint- 
ance rape,  both  writers  suggest 
that  feminism  has  turned  women 
into  cowering  "potential  victims" 
who  are  unable  and  unwilling  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  their 
own  actions  and  choices.  Paglia 
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women's  sexuality,  and  the  con- 
trol that  men  exercised  over  it. 
The  idea  that  sex  was  for  men  to 
enjoy  and  women  to  endure  was 
deeply  enu^enched.  Realizing  that 
women's  free  sexual  expression 
had  been  suppressed  and  denied 
allowed  women  the  possibility 
of  trying  to  reclaim  their  own 
sexuality. 

For  some  women,  this  meant 
exploring  the  threatening  and 
exhilarating  notion  that  "com- 
pulsory heterosexuality,"  the 
forced  adherence  to  a  hetero- 
sexual pattern  of  sexual  relation- 
ships, did  not  suit  their  needs, 
and  ignored  their  deep  sexual 
longing  for  other  women.  Les- 
bian sexuality  has  been  a  source 
of  tremendous  pleasure  for  many 
feminists,  including  those  who 
did  not  feel  attracted  to  women 
but  recognized  in  the  transgres- 
sive  nature  of  lesbianism  a  model 
for  feminist,  anti-patriarchal 
sexuality. 

Somehow,  though,  incorporat- 
ing these  new  insights  and  ways 
of  being  into  heterosexual  rela- 
tionships has  been  tremendously 


and  Roiphe  note  the  sense  of  un- 
ease and  discomfort  with  which 
many  women  discuss  their  sexual 
relationships  with  men,  and 
blame  feminism  for  "making" 
women  feel  victimized  and  vul- 
nerable. 

But  is  feminism  the  real  cul- 
prit? After  all,  despite  Roiphe 
and  Paglia' s  claims,  feminists 
didn't  invent  sexual  exploitation, 
and  they  can't  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  sense  of  shame  and 
guilt  with  which  women  are 
taught  to  view  their  bodies  and 
their  sexual  desires.  The  entire 
blame  must  be  laid  on  a  social 
order  which  has  not  yet  found  a 
way  to  reconcile  traditional  and 
destructive  sexual  mores  with 
changing  perceptions  abcut 
women. 

Women's  magazines  are  not 
necessarily  known  for  their  femi- 
nist insight,  for  it's  hard  to  sell 
beauty  products  and  self-esteem 
simultaneously,  but  they  are  an 
instructive  forum  for  discussions 
about  women's  sexuality.  Again 
and  again,  the  same  questions  are 
raised  in  articles  and  columns:  is 
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it  acceptable  to  have  casual  sex, 
and  if  so  is  there  a  limit  on  how 
many  partners  a  woman  can  have 
ttefore  she  is  perceived,  or  should 
perceive  herself,  as  promiscuous? 
If  a  woman  calls  a  man  after 
mind-blowing  but  uncommitted 
intercourse,  will  he  perceive  her 
as  desperate?  Is  it  okay  not  to 
swallow?  What  differentiates  lust 
from  love?  Which  is  a  better  ba- 
sis for  a  long-term  relationship? 

These  questions  provide  de- 
pressing evidence  for  the  view 
that  women's  emotional  and 
sexual  reality  is  perhaps  evolv- 
ing less  rapidly  than  their  new 
social  and  political  clout.  We  can 
grow  up  to  be  astronauts  or  even 
prime  minister,  and  we  all  know 
how  much  harm  playing  with 
Barbie  did  to  us,  but  where  are 
we  to  learn  how  to  negotiate  non- 
patriarchal,  feminist  sexual  rela- 
tionships with  men?  Obviously 
not  in  the  pages  of  Mademoi- 
selle. 

Feminist  theory  has  provided 
insight  into  many  aspects  of  het- 
erosexual relationships,  from  the 
"cult  of  romance"  to  the  nature  of 
how  power  is  used  to  control  and 
dominate  women  sexually.  But 
when  I've  turned  from  the  pithy 
advice  of  fashion  magazines  to 
the  pages  of  Ms.  I've  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  lack  of  attention 
paid  to  pragmatic  issues  of  het- 


erosexuality. Am  I  the  only  one 
guiltily  reading  Cosmo  (after  rip- 
ping off  the  exploitative  cover) 
to  find  the  promised  answers  to 
"What  men  really  like  in  bed,"  or 
"How  to  help  men  have  multiple 
orgasms"?  Can  one  not  be  a  femi- 
nist and  consider  these  issues  to 
be  at  least  somewhat  significant? 
Not  on  the  scale  of  nuclear  disar- 
mament or  ethnic  warfare,  obvi- 
ously, but  worthy  of  at  least  some 
open  and  honest  discussion. 


cult  to  overcome  his  Madonna- 
whore  complex  despite  his  own 
best  efforts?  Or  that  men  who 
seem  truly  enlightened  in  most 
ways  still  chiefly  view  sex  as  a 
competitive  pursuit  which  en- 
sures their  status  with  other  men? 

Even  asking  questions  seems 
to  inspire  defensiveness,  which 
means  that  I  have  to  find  a  way  of 
rephrasing  my  perennial  ques- 
tion, "Doesn't  it  bother  you  that 
sex  is  a  purely  genital  experience 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  difficult 
facing  feminists  in  dealing  with 
heterosexual  intercourse  is  that  it 
quickly  becomes  obvious  that 
examining  our  own  perceptions 
and  biases  about  sex  is  only  of 
limited  use.  In  order  to  create 
genuine  change  we  must  encour- 
age the  response  of  our  male  part- 
ners to  the  questions  we  are  ask- 
ing ourselves,  and  the  observa- 
tions that  men  make  about  sex 
are  sometimes  disconcerting. 
Who  wants  to  find  out  that  her 
male  sexual  partner  finds  it  diffi- 


for  you?"  in  a  less  threatening 
manner. 

Most  of  all,  we  need  a  forum  in 
which  to  discuss  the  differences 
l)etween  the  way  in  which  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  individual 
men  and  individual  women,  ex- 
perience sexual  pleasure.  Is  it 
threatening  to  men  that  women 
can,  as  one  poet  puts  it,  "come 
and  come  and  come"?  Are  they 
envious? 

And  given  the  spectacular  po- 
tential of  women' s  sexuality,  why 
is  so  much  of  heterosexual  inter- 


course governed  by  the  sexual 
drive  of  men?  Sex  almost  invari- 
ably ends  with  the  man's  first 
orgasm.  It  just  doesn'tseem  quite 
fair,  since  it  isn't  an  indicator  that 
the  female  partner  is  necessarily 
satisfied. 

Isn't  this  yet  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  subtle  and  overt  ways 
in  which  men  control  and  domi- 
nate heterosexual  intercourse? 
And,  is  it  fair  to  men?  After  all, 
men  are  held  virtually  completely 
responsible  for  the  sexual  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  their  interac- 
tions, which  must  be  a  relatively 
heavy  burden  to  bear.  The  idea  of 
sex  as  yet  another  area  in  which 
men  must  perform  adequately  has 
yet  to  be  fully  explored  as  an 
aspect  of  heterosexuality  which 
is  mired  in  power  dynamics:  it 
seems  to  underlie  many  of  men's 
as  feelings  alx)ut  what  the  sexual 
pursuit  of  women,  and  inter- 
course, represent. 

Both  men  and  women  seek 
power  and  status  through  sex:  in 
consequence  both  men  and 
women  are  sexually  exploited, 
while  l)eing  deprived  of  the  full 
and  unalloyed  pleasure  that  sexu- 
ality should  bring  to  us.  That 
merits  discussion. 

Heidi  Tiedemann  is  a  U  of  T 
student  in  women 's  studies  and  a 
review  writer  with  the  Varsity. 


Didn't  anyone  remember 
the  fall  of  the  wall? 


BY  ERIC  LANGENBACHER 

We  have  just  observed  Remembrance  Day,  Nov.  11.  It's  amazing, 
amidst  the  indifference,  how  controversial  this  holiday  has  become  in 
the  post-modem  world. 

For  Canadians  today.  Remembrance  Day  is  inaccessible  and  mean- 
ingless. Not  only  are  most  of  the  people  who  directly  experienced  the 
war  gone,  but  the  whole  world  and  way  of  life  are  gone  too.  World 
War  I,  even  World  War  II  is  of  another  age,  the  age  of  war,  pain  and 
suffering.  Now,  we  arc  several  generations  into  the  age  of  unlimited 
wants  and  desires,  the  age  of  perpetual  peace.  War,  like  the  Common- 
wealth is  obsolete,  unfathomable. 

The  dogma  has  changed,  emphasizing  the  timeless  and  transcendant 
truths  of  the  experience:  the  horrors  of  war  and  militarism,  the  defense 
and  worth  of  democracy,  valour  and  heroism,  respect  of  elders, 
idealism.  However,  in  an  age  when  many  say  there  is  no  truth,  these 
transcendental  lessons  are  equally  marginalized.  We  have  taken  our 
democracy  and  peace  for  granted  for  so  long  there  is  little  than  can 
arouse  us  from  our  sluml)er.  Nobody  cares,  nobody  can  identify. 

It  wasn't  very  surprising  then  that  another  retrospective  November 
anniversary  went  unnoticed.  Yet,  I  was  still  surprised  and  actually 
angered  because  this  particular  event  was  timely,  accessible  and 
vastly  important  and  easily  identifiable.  Nov.  9  was  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

It  was  completely  ignored  by  the  mass  and  "elite"  media  alike 
(except  for  a  ubiquitous  courtesy  30-second  soundbite  on  CNN  and 
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one  late-night  newscast.)  Five  years  is  not  long  enough  for  an  event 
to  be  forgotten,  marginalized  and  made  inaccessible.  In  November, 
1989,  the  media  (TV  in  colour)  was  inundated  with  images  of  the  fall 
of  the  wall.  No  one  could  escape  the  experience.  East  Timor  could 
only  wish  for  such  mass  exposure. 

The  significance  was  not  just  for  Germans  or  East  Europeans  or  for 
the  millions  from  these  nations  who  have  left  and  are  now  in  Canada, 
but  a  transcendent,  human  phenomenon.  This  dale,  then,  is  truly 
human,  as  it  encompasses  so  much  of  the  good  and  evil  of  humanity. 

That  was  five  years  ago.  How  pathetic  that  amidst  the  yearly 
berating,  remembrance  and  guilt,  this  important  and  accessible  anni- 
versary went  completely  unnoticed  by  the  berators  and  beratees  alike. 

But  try  we  do.  So  every  Nov.  1 1  is  a  perfect  opportunity  for  us  to 
be  reawakened,  re-enlightened  and  berated  for  our  apathy.  The  same 
tired  dogma  is  re-asserted:  despite  one's  pacifist  principles  and 
beliefs,  when  one  actually  talks  with  a  veteran,  one  is  instantly 
converted. 

One  must  remember  and  value  democracy  and  the  sacrifices  one's 
elders  made  for  it;  or,  in  an  idealistic  pacifist  strain,  one  must 
remember  the  horrors  of  the  present,  the  more  easily  identifiable 
cause  celebre,  this  year  belonging  to  East  Timor. 

So  we  wear  poppies  for  a  week  and  feel  guilty  for  a  few  hours.  But 
despite  the  superficial  acts  of  penitence,  the  issue  remains  the  same: 
nobody  cares,  nobody  can  identify. 

Eric  Langenbacher  is  a  master's  student  in  political  science. 
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nation. 

On  Oct.  5,  federal  minister 
Lloyd  Axworthy  announced  a 
series  of  "reforms"  to  post-sec- 
ondary education  that  will  lead  to 
the  doubling  of  tuition  in  a  few 
years,  and  will  place  students 
under  a  back-brealcing  debt  when 
they  graduate.  About  $2.3  billion 
will  be  cut  from  post-secondary 
education.  Is  this  called  "re- 
form?" It  is  robbery.  It  is  every 
Canadian '  s  right  to  pursue  a  post- 
secondary  education  if  they 
choose  to  do  so. 

Axworthy  wants  to  make  edu- 
cation a  privilege.  We  the  Cana- 
dian people  cannot  let  this  hap- 
pen. With  one  stroke  of  his  pen, 
Axworthy  seeks  to  perform  lo- 
botomies  on  the  brains  of  the 


Canadians  wanting  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. Let  us  prevent  this. 

On  Nov.  16,  a  protest  will  be 
held  at  Ottawa  on  Parliament  Hill . 
Students  from  all  over  Canada 
will  join  their  arms  together  from 
coast  to  coast,  ocean  to  ocean  to 
raise  their  voices  in  unity  for  a 
cause.  Public  opinion  polls  have 
also  confirmed  that  the  public 
supports  us  in  our  fight  against 
Axworthy's  scalpel  that  threat- 
ens to  rip  apart  the  educational 
system  of  this  country.  Your  sup- 
port is  crucial.  This  is  our  last 
chance  to  voice  our  opposition  to 
Axworthy's  "reforms"  before  the 
next  budget.  Please  come  out  and 
exercise  your  rights  in  a  democ- 
racy and  protest. 

There  will  free  buses  to  Ot- 
tawa and  back,  food,  lodging  and 
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organization  provided  by  SAC, 
and  other  student  organizations 
nation-wide.  Please  come  out  and 
show  that  as  students  we  can  pack 
a  powerful  sting  that  can  cause 
the  government  a  real  pain  in  the 
rear  end.  The  tuition  increases 
are  in  your  hands  now,  my  fellow 
students. 

Ranjit  Ebenezer 

SAC  Human  Rights  Officer 

Sexuality 
defaced  in 
supplement 

If  anything  is  more  disgusting 
and  degrading  to  women  than  the 
disfigured  masturbation  scene  in 
your  "Sex  and  Society"  supple- 
ment ("So  you're  looking  for  a 
little  something  to  read...,"  Nov. 
8),  then  I  prefer  to  cast  away  all 
illusions  that  people  have  become 
civilized  creatures,  and  instead 
long  to  return  to  a  Stone  Age 
where  sex  is  sex  is  sex,  not  a 
blatant  perversion  illustrated  by 
an  anatomically  confused  "art- 
ist." 

I  diligently  read  articles  about 
sexuality  and  the  fact  that  "sex" 
in  many  ways  is  not  dirty.  Great, 
that's  understandable.  But  why 
the  contradiction?  This  evening  I 
had  the  horrific  misfortune  to  look 
upon  the  most  distorted  and  ugly 
portrayal  of  human  sexuality  I've 
ever  come  across.  Does  sexual 


intercourse  and  sensuality  have 
to  revert  to  this?  I  need  an  expla- 
nation; one  more  unfunny  insight 
like  this  and  I'll  certainly  never 
take  another  word  you  say  seri- 
ously. Vulgarity  is  not  necessary ! 

Michel  Kerr 
Toronto 

(The  graphic  in  question  was 
drawn  from  The  Girl  Wants  To, 
one  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the 
accompanying  piece  on  erotic 
literature. -ed) 

Posters 
defaced 

Just  a  short  note  to  express  my 
anger  of  the  defacement  and 
teardown  of  posters  advertising 
meetings  for  Gay  and  Lesbian 
and  Bisexuals  at  U  of  T.  ("Gay 
and  lesbian  posters  defaced,  Nov. 
3) 

Such  an  incident  nakedly  re- 
flects the  deep-rooted  and  ugly 
homophobia  on  campus.  The 
hostile  attitude  of  some  people 
towards  homosexuals  only  ex- 
poses them  to  the  insecurity  and 
the  lack  of  understanding  about 
their  own  sexual  orientation. 
They  vented  their  unjustifiable 
wrath  through  ripping  down  the 
graffiti  of  the  posters  to  implic- 
itly declare  their  so-called  "nor- 
mal" sexual  orientation,  which 
victimized  themselves  as  a  result 
of  the  irrational  fear  of  homo- 


sexuals. 

Thank  you  for  reading  my 
comments. 
Percival  Ho 
UofT 

Bad 
journalism 
experience 

This  year  writing  for  the  Medium 
II  has  proven  to  be,  among  other 
things,  an  enlightening  experi- 
ence. Last  week,  my  name  ap- 
peared under  the  headline  "Sky- 
rocketing tuition!  Declining  am- 
bition!" 

I  would  like  to  inform  readers 
that  features  editor  Tim  Speck 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
completion  of  the  article.  I  will 
admit  that  the  article  was  not 
completed  to  Speck's  standards 
and  resulted  in  his  late  night  con- 
tributions in  order  to  finish  the 
piece. 

While  I  greatly  appreciate 
Tim's  hard  work,  I  do  have  a 
problem  with  the  Medium  II.  The 
purpose  of  the  article  was  to  in- 
form students  of  the  Income  Con- 
tingent Loan  Repayment  pro- 
gram, and  to  highlight  positive 
and  negative  components  of  the 
plan.  Among  the  contributions  of 
my  editor  are  the  word  "fucken"' 
added  to  baby  boomers  and 
"thanks  Dad,  thanks  Mom!" 
which  appear  in  the  last  two  lines 
of  the  article.  Those  words  arc 


Tim's  and  not  mine. 

Unfortunate  that  it  is  our  Me- 
dium II  workers  (on  the  payroll) 
do  not  follow  all  the  journalism 
guidelines  that  are  crucial  to  the 
effectiveness  and  success  of  a 
newspaper.  The  duties  of  an  edi- 
tor should  be  closely  examined 
and  guidelines  should  be  avail- 
able for  new  editors  to  follow.  I 
questioned  friends  who  are  in 
journalism  programs  at  various 
schools  and  was  informed  thai 
the  duties  of  an  editor  include  the 
following:  1)  grammatical  cor- 
rection, 2)  rewording  of  incoher- 
ent passages,  and  3)  addition  of 
pertinent  information  that  the 
writer  agrees  to. 

What  an  editor  cannot,  or 
should  not  do,  is  change  the  mean- 
ing  of  things. 

In  my  opinion,  as  the  writer  of 
the  piece,  the  additions  referred 
to  above  take  credibihty  away 
from  the  article  and  change  the 
meaning. 

Not  only  do  they  not  fit  into 
my  style  of  writing,  they  do  not 
fit  into  a  real  newspaper. 

I  trust  that  in  the  future  editors 
who  have  problems  with  their 
writers  would  inform  them  pri- 
vately of  what  their  opinion  is  of 
their  work  rather  than  offering 
false  encouragement  and  inform- 
ing the  writer  not  only  after  the 
fact,  but  also  in  a  room  full  of 
people  that  their  work  is,  and  1 
quote,  "crap." 

Karen  Terzian 
Erindale  College 
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Drawing  lessons  from  a  lizard 


BY  PAMELA  FERGUSSON 

I  spent  some  time  in  Italy  this  summer.  August  in 
Sienna  was  very  hot  and  I  frequently  sought  after- 
noon refuge  in  the  garden  I  was  camping  in.  There 
was  an  empty  bathtub  used  to  collect  rainwater  and 
one  day  I  found  a  lizard  trapped  inside  it.  Left  alone, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  creature  would  soon  have 
died  but  it  was  easy  for  me  to  life  it  to  safety.  The 
next  day  there  were  two  lizards  struggling  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub.  Again  I  saved  them,  yet  I  found 
my  compassion  diminished.  The  lizards  looked 
identical  to  the  one  from  the  previous  day:  perhaps 
it  was  the  same  lizard  in  the  same  predicament.  I  felt 
frustrated  at  their  inability  to  learn  from  a  mistake. 

The  incident  caused  me  to  consider  the  position 
of  God.  Throughout  time  God  has  watched  from 
above  as  one  human  after  another  falls  into  trouble 
like  lizards  into  a  bathtub.  There  are  no  new  prob- 
lems, no  unique  situations,  loneliness,  anger,  death 


and  despair  have  all  been  experienced  before.  When 
1  look  from  the  viewpoint  of  God,  for  whom  time  is 
not  linear,  the  redundancy  and  hopelessness  of  the 
situation  seem  overwhelming.  God  has  the  power 
to  intervene,  but  why  should  God  help  a  race  who 
refuses  to  learn  from  its  mistakes? 

No  one  has  the  right  to  question  God's  response 
to  need,  as  we  are  all  guilty  of  not  helping  when  we 
have  the  power  to  help.  If  I  were  God  I  am  certain 
that  soon  I  would  rest  as  families  are  divided, 
women  were  beaten  or  children  were  raped  or 
murdered,  just  as  right  now  I  walk  by  hospitals 
without  visiting  the  sick,  avoid  beggars  on  Bloor 
Street,  or  eat  three  solid  meals  a  day  while  millions 
of  people  are  starving  to  death  around  the  world. 
Humans  cannot  understand  the  compassion  of  God 
because  we  have  so  little  compassion  ourselves. 

God  is  however  not  human,  and  divine  love  is 
inexhaustible.  Why  then,  do  humans  suffer?  Re- 
turning to  the  lizards,  the  only  way  for  me  to  protect 


them  from  danger  is  to  cage  them  and  tend  to  them 
myself.  I  think,  however,  that  their  freedom  is 
worth  the  risk.  I  also  believe  my  freedom  is  worth 
the  risk.  Just  as  there  is  good  in  this  world  there  is 
evil  and  humans  have  the  intellect  to  choose  be- 
tween them.  God  could  treat  the  human  mind  like 
a  caged  animal,  keeping  us  safe  by  imposing  pa- 
rameters on  our  thought  and  our  actions.  This  kind 
of  safety,  however,  is  not  desirable. 

The  human  experience  is  life  is  unique,  and 
suffering  is  part  of  that  experience.  Suffering  is  an 
emotional  response  to  external  crises.  There  are 
two  ways  that  God  could  end  suffering.  God  could 
stop  bad  things  from  happening  or  mute  out  re- 
sponse to  them. 

But  how  is  an  event  determined  to  be  bad? 
Should  everything  that  causes  negative  feelings  be 
stopped?  What  should  be  done  when  two  people 
desire  different  outcomes  in  the  same  situation? 
The  problem  with  human  response  determining 


reality  is  humanity  operates  in  linear  time  and 
cannot  see  what  the  future  will  hold.  Sometimes 
things  that  cause  pain  in  the  present  ultimately 
bring  pleasure.  Perhaps  everything  that  ultimately 
works  against  us  should  be  altered,  even  if  it  brings 
pleasure  in  the  moment.  It  is  complicated  to  deter- 
mine which  events  should  be  removed. 

God  could  also  make  the  human  spirit  incapable 
of  suffering.  This  kind  of  blunted  emotional  re- 
sponse would  rob  us  of  some  of  the  best  parts  of 
being  human.  If  I  had  not  suffered  I  would  never 
have  experienced  peace,  or  recognized  joy.  I  would 
not  choose  that  suffering  be  altogether  eliminated 
from  the  world  or  my  life. 

I  am  thankful,  however,  for  the  time  when  God 
chooses  to  reach  through  lime  and  eternity  to  pull 
me  out  of  trouble,  like  the  lizard  from  the  bathtub. 

Pamela  Fergusson  is  a  student  active  in  the  Invarsity 
Christian  Fellowship. 


Curriculum  still  resistant  to  sexuality 


BY  LESBIANS 
GAYS,  AND 
BISEXUALS 
OF  U  OF  T 

My  first  class  on  Mondays  is 
Psychology  100  out  in  Erindale, 
and  just  as  I  walk  in  looking  too 
fabulous  for  the  room  in  Gaultier 
sunglasses  and  my  knock-off 
Moschino  chemise,  the  profes- 
sor is  asking  everyone  to  put  up 
their  hands  if  they  think  homo- 
sexuality is  abnormal. 

YOU  MUST  BE  KIDDING! 
Over  half  of  the  lecture  hall  of 
150  breeders  and  closets  raise 
their  hands.  If  there  is  one  thing  I 
detest  it's  being  boring,  and  that 
was  boring  and  even  worse,  big- 
oted. 

What  is  a  queen(r)  to  do?  I  sat 
at  the  back  of  the  class  and  read 
Radcli  f fe  Hall '  sTTic  Well  of  Lone- 
liness. I  came  to  class  for  enlight- 
enment, not  boring  diatribes.  The 
class  became  an  hour-long  lec- 
ture attempting  to  waive  people's 
concepts  of  abnormality.  If  they 
are  happy,  why  change  theml 

My  point  exactly,  though  not 
in  so  much  in  the  "us"  vs.  "them" 
mentality.  But  I  sat  through  the 


experience,  occasionally  throw- 
ing a  bonbon  into  my  mouth  from 
a  delightful  gold  box  my  friend 
Papa  Chanel  had  just  given  me 
after  his  romp  through  the  conti- 
nent. My  painful  experience  had 
ended  for  now,  and  it  was  break 
time. 

Thank  Judy  G(od)arland's 
ghost! 

At  the  break  a  pseudo-inter- 
esting-surburban-slave-to-fash- 
ion-Mississauga-Square-One 
type  turned  back  at  me  and  started 
to  giggle. 

She  said,  "Yeah,  he  made  a  lot 
of  sense  didn't  he?,"  (I  nodded 
and  smiled).  She  continued  in- 
fected by  a  fit  of  giggles.  "But  I 
heard  a  great  joke,  did  you  hear 
the  one  about  the  gay  man..."  (it 
was  unnecessary  to  finish). 

"No  need,"  I  said  quietly  and 
walked  out  into  the  common  hall. 
I  would  rather  count  the  tiles  in 
the  acoustic  tiling. 

Later  I  discovered  that  by  the 
end  of  the  class  when  we  were 
asked  again,  two-fifths  still  be- 
lieved my  sistahs  and  I  are  abnor- 
mal. I  don't  have  to  justify  my- 
self to  anyone! 

Next  class  is  my  Michelangelo 
class  in  the  art  history  depart- 


ment @  St.  George.  So  after  a 
quick  trip  and  of  course,  a  fash- 
ion change  (I  was  now  in  a  dev- 
astating Katherine  Hammet  T- 
shirt  with  big  black  letters  say- 
ing, "Kill  the  media;"  the  sever- 
ity of  the  downtown  campus  class 
calls  for  fashion  choices,  and 
Hammet  was  it),  I  was  ready  for 
class. 

The  entire  class  was  devoted 
to  the  Renaissance's  favorite 
sodomite,  and  ne're  a  word  to  be 
said  about  his  lovers. 

Certainly  a  mention  could  be 
made  of  this  queer  genius'  sexual 
orientation,  for  never  did  an  art- 
ist worship  the  male  form  to  such 
an  extreme.  He  sculpted  female 
figures  in  the  Medici  chapel  that 
appear  as  if  they  were  men  with 
silicon  breasts  attached  to  their 
chests. 

If  would  require  a  queer(n)'s 
eye  to  bow  so  low  to  the  altar  of 
a  male  form.  This  man  has  obvi- 
ously not  seen  a  woman's  body, 
or  if  he  had  it  left  no  impression 
(sounds  like  an  absolutely  gay 
man  to  me!) 

After  lunch  at  the  Hangar,  and 
after  ignoring  the  whispers  going 
around  about  my  citizenship  in 
the  land  of  Sodom  (little  do  they 


We  should  practice 
culture,  not  celebrate  it 


BY  SADL\  BAIG, 
MUNNAZZAH  SHIRWANI 
AND  FARAZ  RABBANI 

It  is  easy  to  have  stereotypes  of  people.  Muslims  are 
fundamentalists.  Canadian  culture  is  "white  cul- 
ture" and  others  are  expected  to  assimilate.  This 
idea  is  a  disservice  to  everyone.  It  suggests  a  lack  of 
sophistication  in  all  people.  It  also  assumes  that 
people  should  leave  their  culture  at  home  and  do 
their  best  to  assimilate. 

As  Muslims,  our  heritage,  background  and  cul- 
ture are  important,  but  not  solely  in  terms  of  some- 
thing from  the  past  to  cling  to.  For  us,  what  is  most 
important  is  our  beliefs  and  the  intentions  that 
mould  our  actions. 

Muslims  have  historically  tried  to  selectively 
assimilate  into  the  societies  in  which  they  live, 
giving  up  many  past  habits  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  improve  society.  To  do  this,  however, 
Muslims  cannot  compromise  their  beliefs,  because 
that  would  entail  leaving  the  core  of  our  persons 
behind. 

We  can' t  choose  to  be  like  everyone  else  because 
as  Muslims  we  believe  that  we  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  society 
we  choose  to  live  in.  We  assume  that  people  have 
enough  intelligence  to  recognize  the  universality  of 
Islamic  culture. 

Islam  is  not  a  regional  phenomenon  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  a  way  of  life  that  is  practised  and  has 
been  practised  for  1,400  years  in  every  imaginable 
part  of  the  world,  from  West  Africa  to  Indonesia 
and  the  heartland  of  China.  As  Muslims,  we  believe 


that  our  beliefs  are  not  only  universal,  but  also 
relevant  today. 

Those  country's  cultures,  however,  may  not  be. 
We  would  rather  hold  on  to  what  is  universal  in  our 
way  of  life. 

This  is  why  as  Muslims,  we  feel  that  neither  are 
we  oppressed  nor  worthy  of  sympathy  just  because 
we  don't  go  to  night  clubs,  or  live  according  to  such 
strict  rules.  The  hijab,  or  women's  head  covering, 
is  a  case  in  point.  In  Canada,  Muslim  women  make 
the  religious  choice  to  wear  the  hijab,  often  going 
against  the  religious  beliefs  of  their  parents. 

As  such,  we  are  proud  that  we  are  able  to  live 
anywhere  in  this  world  and  hold  fast  to  our  univer- 
sal identity  and  our  universal  culture,  and  can  feel 
in  a  way  liberated  from  the  whims  of  society.  By 
holding  onto  universal,  moral  values,  we  are  not 
bound  by  those  dictates  of  society  that  are  not  good 
for  any  members  of  the  society,  Muslims  and  non- 
Muslims.  Though  we  may  assimilate  and  adopt  a 
society '  s  customs  and  ideas,  we  do  not  compromise 
our  beliefs. 

In  this  context,  Muslims  don't  view  Canada's 
policy  of  multiculturalism  as  an  ethnocentric  or 
history-bound  one,  where  people  cling  desperately 
to  their  pasts. 

We  would  view  a  multicultural  society  as  one  in 
which  morals,  values  and  beliefs  are  upheld  for  the 
good  of  society,  where  people  live  their  culture,  not 
celebrate  it. 

Sadia  baig,  Munnazzah  Shirwani  and  Faraz 
Rabbani  are  members  of  the  Muslim  Students' 
Association,  which  has  100  or  so  members  across 
the  three  campuses. 


realize  I  am  an  official  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  tour  guide),  I  hurry 
onto  my  Children's  Lit  class  @ 
UC. 

Oh,  nothing  like  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  in  the  afternoon, 
(said  with  open  deep  breaths  and 
battering  eyelashes  and  after  a 
light  brunch  of  smoked  salmon 
and  croissants).  Thumbelina,  a 
story  of  a  girl  trying  to  belong  to 
the  world  and  learning  to  accept 
herself:  I'm  sure  Andersen's 
queer  identity  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  (yah,  right).  It  seems  the 
professor  appears  to  agree,  for 
she  used  the  same  tired  formalist 
analysis,  empty  of  social  con- 
sciousness. Next! 

My  final  class  in  early  Soviet 
history  with  Prof.  Pat  Riarchy. 
Revolution  is  what  we  need,  but 
unfortunately  I  foresee  it  back 


firing  on  us.  Even  when  the  queers 
aided  the  communists  through 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  and 
Lenin  repaid  them  by 
decriminalizing  sex  between  men 
(lesbianism  was  unfathomable  to 
their  unsophisticated  minds,  as  a 
result,  it  was  never  criminalized), 
they  were  victimized  by  Stalin 
years  later.  But  of  course  this  is 
part  of  the  alternate  history  of 
early  communism  my  delicate 
ears  are  never  burdened  with. 

No  one  does  coffee  like  queers 
and  that's  just  what  I  did  after 
class  @  the  chic-est  trouve  on 
campus,  the  Second  Cup  @ 
Woodsworth.  I  met  a  friend  (he 
was  straight  but  not  narrow): 

"So,  how  did  your  day  go?" 

"Same  old,  same  old."  One 
never  says  too  much  to  straight 
men  because  then  they  assume 


you're  hitting  on  them. 

"It  seems  that  gays  are  making 
headway  in  the  curriculum,  to- 
day in  English  class  we  learned 
that  Oscar  Wilde  was  gay.  I  didn't 
know  that,  did  you?"  my  friend 
asked  me. 

"How  could  anyone  manage 
teaching  Wilde  without  mention- 
ing that?  Who  am  I  kidding,  of 
course  they  could." 

We  chatted  for  a  while  about 
the  most  fabulous  things  (clothes 
sales,  the  aesthetics  of  beer,  the 
advantages  of  radial  tires  and 
Haiti's  long  road  to  democracy,  a 
typical  post-modem  mix)  until  I 
finished  my  third  cigarette  and 
them  made  my  way  home  to  the 
"burbs." 

LGBOUT  is  a  gay  and  lesbian 
organization  at  U  ofT. 
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Boycott  companies  tliat  do  business  in  Myanmar,  says  tiuman  riglits  advocate 

Activist  spealcs  out  against  atrocities  in  tlie  former  Burma 


BY  Emma  Gorst 
Varsity  Staff 

Human  rights  advocate  Kevin  Heppner 
called  the  former  state  of  Burma  the 
"new  killing  fields"  of  Southeast  Asia, 
in  a  speech  on  campus  last  week. 

Heppner  has  spent  the  past  four  years 
documenting  human  rights  abuses  in 
Burma.  On  Tuesday,  he  was  speaking  at 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Edu- 
cation. 

The  country  was  taken  over  in  1988 
by  a  military  junta,  the  Burmese  State 


Law  and  Order  Council  (SLORC),  who 
renamed  the  coimtry  Myanmar.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  junta  received  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  in  Bur- 
ma's  1  990  general  elections,  it  refuses  to 
give  up  power. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  Nobel  laureate 
and  leader  of  the  National  League  for 
Democracy,  won  80  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  in  those  elections. 

The  junta  has  had  Kyi  under  house 
arrest  since  1989. 

Last  year,  Kyi  was  awarded  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree  by  U  of  T. 


Since  the  take  over,  the  government 
has  embarked  on  a  project  of  genocide, 
says  Heppner. 

The  government  has  a  program  in 
ethnic  areas  called  "the  four  cuts,"  which 
involves  impoverishing  villagers  to  de- 
ter them  from  taking  up  arms  against 
them,  he  said. 

"What  it  means  is  to  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies of  food,  funds,  recruits  and  infor- 
mation—to attack  ethnic  opposition 
groups  by  directly  attacking  civilian 
groups  who  support  them. 

"[It's]  a  systematic  plan  of  making 
everyone  as  destitute  as  possible  so  the 
opposition  army  will  have  no  support 
base,"  said  Heppner. 

Although  the  country  faces  no  outside 
threats  of  invasion,  60  per  cent  of  its 
budget  is  spent  on  the  military,  he  said. 

Heppner  says  government  soldiers 
lake  civilians  from  their  villages  and 
force  them  to  carry  ammunition,  arms, 
supplies  and  clothing. 

Citizens  who  are  forced  to  do  this  are 
called  porters. 

"You're  fed  about  one  handful  of 
plain,  often  rotten  rice — no  medicine, 
no  clothing  except  what  you're  captured 
in.  If  you  try  to  escape,  they  shoot  at 
you." 

When  a  porter  gets  sick  or  collapses, 
they  are  beaten  to  death  or  are  left  to  die, 
Heppner  said. 

"Pretty  much  every  civilian  in  the 
ethnic  areas  has  been  a  porter,"  he  said. 

Heppner  drew  attention  to  the  links 
between  ongoing  human  rights  abuse 
and  foreign  investment,  saying  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  do  business  in  Burma 
without  directly  supporting  the  govern- 
ment. 

"If  you  want  to  hire  ten  people  you 
have  to  ask  SLORC  for  a  list.  If  you  want 
to  build  a  huge  project,  you  ask  SLORC 
to  do  it,"  he  said. 

Pepsi-Cola,  Texaco,  Unocal  and  To- 
tal all  do  business  in  Burma. 

Heppner  said  that  chances  are  good 
that  a  boycott  of  products  from  these 
companies  could  persuade  them  to  with- 
draw. He  cited  the  example  of  Pctro- 
Canada,  which  left  in  1992. 

"Openly  they  (Petro-Canada)  said  it 
was  strictly  economic  reasons,  but  most 
people  think  it  was  mounting  pressure." 

One  of  the  goals  of  Heppner' s  tour  is 
toestablish  a  student  network  which  will 
raise  awareness  about  human  rights  in 
Myanmar  and  support  the  boycott  of  the 


companies  doing  business  there. 

"It's  a  critical  time  right  now,"  says 
Heppner. 

"1996  has  been  declared  "Visit 
Myanmar  year' .  If  the  international  com- 
munity really  puts  the  squeeze  on  SLORC 
now  they  could  be  forced  to  do  some- 
thing meaningful,"  he  said. 

There  should  be  an  embargo  on  UN 
aid  to  Myanmar,  says  Heppner. 

"All  development  now  in  Burma  is 
slave  labour,"  he  said.  "The  only  way 
they  [the  junta]  stay  in  power  is  by  the 
point  of  the  gun." 

Heppner  says  while  most  of  the  coun- 
try's arms  come  from  China,  there  are 
Canadian  engines  in  aircraft  the  govern- 
ment uses. 

Pratt  and  Whimey,  a  Montreal-based 


BY  Ben  Lenton 

Students  can  now  access  a  new  campus 
information  system  through  library  ter- 
minals and  home  computers  through  the 
use  of  modems. 

The  UT  Link  Campus-Wide  Informa- 
tion System  has  been  operational  since 
March. 

The  program  presents  a  menu  of  so- 
cial and  academic  information  about  the 
campus,  including  local  news  and  cam- 
pus events,  as  well  as  exam  schedules 
and  department  handbooks. 

Users  can  also  research  academic 
codes  of  conduct,  graduate  programs 
and  services  ranging  from  medical  to 
campus  parking. 

"Documents  can  be  received  through 
e-mail  and  then  downloaded  and  printed 
by  students,"  said  Chantal  Payette,  the 
campus  information  co-ordinator. 

Presently  printing  can  also  be  done  at 
Robarts  Library. 

"It  was  created  because  U  of  T  is  so 
huge.  The  system  provides  one  central 
place  where  students  can  go  to  find  out 
more  about  their  campus,"  said  Payette. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
with  a  U  of  T  Ubrary  card  can  also  access 


company  exports  engines  to  a  Swiss 
company  called  Pilatus,  says  Heppner. 
Pilatus  then  uses  the  engines  to  build 
commercial  pilot-trainers,  which  it  sends 
directly  to  Burma. 

Heppner  says  the  government  uses 
these  'pilot-trainers'  to  bomb  ethnic  ar- 
eas. These  engines  are  being  used  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Canada  currently  has 
an  embargo  on  direct  arms  shipments 
and  foreign  aid  to  the  country. 

The  talk  was  part  of  a  Canada-wide 
tour  sponsored  by  Canadian  Friends  of 
Burma  to  raise  awareness  about  the  situ- 
ation in  the  country. 

Heppner' s  work  in  Myanmar  is  funded 
by  various  groups  including  Asia  Watch, 
Article  19,  and  Anti-Slavery  Interna- 
tional. 


world-wide  internet  connections  through 
this  system.  While  the  public  terminals 
do  not  allow  access  to  the  internet,  a 
different  program,  called  a  gopher,  can 
allow  students  to  use  the  internet  for 
research. 

As  well  as  accessing  information, 
many  student  organizations  and  clubs 
are  now  using  electronic  mail  to  add  data 
or  update  their  calendar  of  events,  either 
through  the  UT  Link  system,  or  through 
a  separate  network  run  out  of  the  univer- 
sity's Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

This  system  is  still  relatively  new  but 
is  growing  popular,  Payette  said. 

"It  seems  to  be  catching  on.  When  I 
log  in  there  is  often  as  many  as  15 
connections,"  said  Payette. 

Payette  is  actively  encouraging  cam- 
pus newspapers  to  become  involved  in 
this  new  form  of  communication. 

Currently,  the  Victoria  College  Strand 
and  the  Auricle,  the  Med  Sci  newsletter, 
are  experimenting  with  uploading  a  com- 
puterized copy  of  their  paper  with  UT 
Link. 

They  join  other  Canadian  university 
papers  which  are  already  on-line,  such 
as  the  Queen's  University  Journal  and 
the  University  of  Calgary  Gauntlet. 


Last  Friday,  U  of  T  remembered  its  war  dead  at  a  Remem- 
brance Day  service  at  the  Soldier's  Tower.  U  of  T  lost  623 
individuals  in  World  War  one  and  557  in  Worid  War  Two. 


(Marita  Hogeveen) 


UofT  gets  liigh  tecli  and  on-line 

New  campus  information 
service  for  students 


FATIGUED? 


GET  A  BREAK 
AT  HERCULES. 

Explore  our  complete 
line  of  new  and  used 

military  gear . . . 
army  pants,  parkas, 
combat  boots,  vests 

and  accessories. 

Mention  this  ad  for 
a  10%  discount  on 
all  military  gear. 


HERCULES 

OUTFITTERS 

577  Yonge  St.  •  North  of  Wellesley 
Tel:  416/924-7764 


INTERESTED  IN 
GRADUATE  STUDIES  IN 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
AT  U  OF  T? 

Join  us  for  our  ORIENTATION  DAY 
for  prospective  graduate  and  summer 

students  interested  in  research  in  Cell 
and  Molecular  Biology  or  Medical 
Physics 

Sponsored  by  the  Departmentof 
Medical  Biophysics,  University  of 
Toronto,  and  the  Research  Divisions 
of  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  and 
the  Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences 
Centre 

Presentations,  informal  discussions  with 
professors  and  graduate  students,  tours  of 
research  facilities. 

10  am  Saturday  November  19,  1994 

Basement  Lecture  Theatre 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
500  Sherboume  Street,  Toronto 

Enquiries  (416)  924-0671  ext.  5125 

FREELUNCHI 


ATTENTION 

Uriel 

ENTHUSIASTS 


WE  ARE  SEEKING 
TEAM  MEMBERS  FOR 
ISRAEL  DAY  ±995 

-  SET  DESIGN 

-  SET  BUILDERS 

-  ART  INPUT 

-  PROJECT  SUPPORT  STAFF 

IMPORTANT  ORGANIZATIONAL 
MEETING 

TUBS.  NOV.  15   5:30  PM 

AT  THE 
JEWISH  STUDENTS'  UNION 
604  SPADINA  AVE. 
(ACROSS  FROM  NEW  COLLEGE) 
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Education  is  already  unaffordable:  students 

Campus  groups  protest  proposed  cuts  to  education  funding 


BY  LyDIA  RiVA 

Students  protested  against  pro- 
posed funding  cuts  to  universi- 
ties in  front  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
last  Wednesday. 

The  protesters  were  reacting 
to  a  recent  federal  government 
proposal  to  cut  over  $2  billion  in 
federal  transfer  payments  to  post- 
secondary  institutions.  Tuition 
will  double  by  1 997  as  a  result  of 
the  cuts,  opponents  say. 

The  protesters,  many  students 
from  the  International  Socialists 
and  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  were  trying  to 
raise  awareness  of  the  possible 
tuition  hikes  among  U  of  T  stu- 
dents. They  encouraged  students 
to  sign  a  petition  against  the  fed- 
eral cuts. 

"We're  trying  to  tell  students 
about  the  issues,"  said  Chantal 
Sundaram  of  the  International 
Socialists.  "People  talk  about  the 
apathy  of  students.  What  we're 


really  seeing  is  confusion.  Stu- 
dents need  a  clear  sense  of  direc- 
tion." 

Students  approached  with  the 
petition  were  not  hesitant  to  sign. 
Many  said  current  tuition  fees 
are  already  to  high. 

"I  don't  want  to  pay  any  more. 
It  is  expensive  enough  as  it  is," 
said  Alex  Cuturillo,  a  third-year 
international  relations  student. 

Myrah  Shah,  a  third-year  stu- 
dent, agreed. 

"If  there  are  tuition  hikes,  I'm 
going  to  have  to  quit  school.  Tui- 
tion is  already  too  high  for  me," 
he  said. 

Student  activists  say  they  want 
to  send  the  message  that  students 
should  have  a  say  in  issues  that 
affect  them. 

"The  government  is  making 
decisions  that  will  affect  students, 
but  they  are  not  taking  students 
into  consideration,"  said  OPIRG 
board  member  Lydia  Mazzuto. 

Mazzuto  said  the  govern- 


ment's promise  to  give  out  more 
loans  as  a  solution  to  tuition  hikes 
is  inadequate. 

"Big  deal,"  she  said,  "that  just 
means  bigger  debts  [for  stu- 
dents]." 

Mazzuto  was  particularly  criti- 
cal of  the  Income  Contingent 
Loan  Repayment  Plan,  a  loan 
program  where  students  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  back  their  debts 
according  to  their  income  after 
graduation. 

"Disadvantaged  students,  of- 
ten women  and  people  of  colour, 
will  lose  out  most  by  having  to 
pay  more  money  over  longer  pe- 
riods," said  Mazzuto. 

Some  students  who  signed  the 
petition  said  they  feared  educa- 
tion will  become  a  privilege  only 
enjoyed  by  the  wealthy. 

"Tuition  increases  will  just 
make  Canadian  school  more  elit- 
ist," said  fourth-year  philosophy 
student  Jonathan  Strung.  "Those 
who  do  go  will  be  in  debt  for  the 


Why  are  these  people  smiling? 


rest  of  their  lives." 

Organizers  of  the  protest  said 
it  is  important  for  non-student 
groups  to  take  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation issues  if  there  is  going  to 
be  a  change  in  its  current  direc- 


tion. 

'There  is  a  need  to  have  a  mass 
movement.  If  there  is  enough 
protest,  things  will  go  through," 
said  Gillian  McCann,  an  OPIRG 
member. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


"This  is  not  just  important  for 
students  but  also  and  incentive 
for  the  labour  movement  to  take 
action,"  said  Sundaram.  "This  is 
part  of  an  agenda  to  cut  back  the 
welfare  system  in  general." 


income-contingent  ioan  repayment  denounced  by  councii 


BY  Laura  Connell 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  has  reversed  its  tradi- 
tional stand  on  changing  the  stu- 
dent aid  system  to  make  student 
loan  repayment  contingent  on 
income. 

The  council  has  publicly  fa- 
voured the  idea  of  income-con- 
tingent loan  repayment  for  over 
three  years.  However,  the  cur- 
rent council  feels  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's recent  proposal  to  ac- 
tually adopt  the  idea  would  be 
bad  for  students,  says  SAC  presi- 
dent Gareth  Spanglelt. 

Federal  Human  Resources 
Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy  has 
recently  proposed  eliminating 
some  federal  transfer  payments 
to  provinces  for  post-secondary 
education. 

To  cushion  students  from  the 
resulting  large  tuition  hikes,  he 
has  also  proposed  reforming  the 
federal  student  aid  program  to 
make  loans  larger,  with  students 
repaying  their  loans  through  a 
higher  income  tax  rate  after 
graduation,  if  and  when  they  be- 
come employed. 

In  its  board  meeting  on  Nov.  2, 
the  council  voted  to  oppose  the 
government' s  plan.  According  to 
council  president  Gareth 
Spanglett,  all  members  were  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  income- 
contingency,  although  a  few 
members  would  have  preferred 
SAC  to  take  a  more  moderate 
stand  on  the  issue. 

Spanglett  said  the  govern- 
ment's proposal  is  intended  to 
mask  the  severity  of  federal  cuts 
to  universities. 

"It's  like  sugar-coating  a  re- 
ally nasty  pill,"  he  said. 

He  says  the  introduction  of 
such  a  plan  would  represent  the 
first  step  toward  privatizing  the 
public  university  education  sys- 
tem. 

"It's  symptomatic  of  another 
issue  which  is  the  government 
getting  out  of  post-secondary 
education,"  he  said.  "The  whole 
thing  with  income-contingency 


is  the  shifting  of  burden  from  one 
that  used  to  be  a  public  responsi- 
bility to  one  that  is  an  individual 
burden." 

Spanglett  says  income-contin- 
gency will  increase  students'  debt 
loads  and  force  poorer  graduates 
to  slay  in  debt  longer  while  accu- 
mulating more  interest  on  their 
loans. 

That's  not  what  U  of  T's  stu- 
dent aid  head  says.  Associate 
university  registrar  Karel  Swift 
says  the  proposal  could  reduce 
the  loan  default  rate  by  allowing 
students  a  greater  length  of  time 
to  repay  their  debts.  The  system 
has  been  successful  in  parts  of 
the  U.S.,  where  students  there 
have  a  choice  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  repayment  plan  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  their  income,  says 
Swift. 

Spanglett  said  the  council  is 
seeking  alternatives  to 
Axworthy's  proposal. 

The  council  is  the  second  of 
the  three  major  U  of  T  student 
groups  to  oppose  income-con- 
tingent repayment.  The  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union,  which  is  af- 
filiated with  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  has  long  been 
opposed. 

The  third  group,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students,  is  affiliated  with  the 
Ontario  Undergraduate  Student 
Alliance,  a  provincial  student 
lobby  group.  Currently,  the  alli- 
ance favours  the  plan,  if  only  in 
principle. 

According  to  alliance  policy 
advisor  Rick  Martin,  income- 
contingency  could  benefit  stu- 
dents. 

"OUSA  has  always  said  it  can 
be  the  best  way  of  directing  aid  to 
people  who  need  it  the  most,"  he 
said. 

Martin  met  recently  with 
Axworthy  to  review  the  proposal. 
He  said  his  group  wants  to  see  a 
more  detailed  plan  in  order  to 
assess  how  well  the  program 
could  work  for  students,  says 
Martin. 

Martin  said  issues  such  as  in- 


terest accumulation  and  length 
of  time  before  loans  would  be 
forgiven  need  to  be  worked  out 
before  the  alliance  could  be  satis- 
fied with  the  plan. 


Although  the  alliance  favours 
income-contingency,  it  does  not 
agree  with  federal  cuts  to  post- 
secondary  spending. 

"We're  obviously  not  in  fa- 


vour of  cuts  to  education,"  said 
Martin. 

Last  spring,  the  students  rep- 
resented by  SAC  rejected  mem- 
bership in  the  alliance  by  refer- 


endum. Until  then,  the  council 
had  been  loosely  associated  with 
the  alliance,  with  both  groups 
supporting  limited  tuition  hikes 
and  the  reform  of  student  aid. 


Teacliers'  assistants'  union  to  iioid 
vote  on  joining  larger  union 


been  blocked,  and  that  has  had  an  impact  on 
our  planning,"  said  Martin. 

In  addition,  CUEW  locals  will  have  access 
to  CURE'S  vast  resources  and  special  serv- 
ices, he  says. 

"CUPE  has  a  large  education  department 
and  research  department,"  he  said.  "They 
also  do  a  lot  of  lobbying,  and  they  have  access 
to  high-level  people  in  government." 

Joining  a  union  as  powerful  as  CUPE  will 
make  the  voices  of  students  and  academic 
workers  even  stronger  in  the  face  of  govern- 
ment cutbacks  to  universities,  says  Martin. 

Moma  Ballantyne,  CUPE's  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  national  president,  agrees. 

'The  union  is  very  concerned  about  the 
inaccessibility  of  post-secondary  education," 


DR.  JUDY 
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NEW  PATIENTS  •  EMERGENCIES 
"A  GENTLE  AND  CARING  ENVIRONMENT" 


967-4212 


94  CUMBERLAND  (AT  BLOOR  &  BAY) 

10%  Discount  with  Student  I.D. 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

Members  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Educa- 
tional Workers  will  be  voting  this  week  on 
whether  or  not  to  merge  with  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees,  the  largest  trade 
union  in  the  country. 

CUEW,  which  represents  3.000  U  of  T 
teaching  assistants  and  student  instructors, 
will  disappear  as  a  national  organization  and 
its  locals  will  become  locals  of  CUPE,  if  the 
referendum  is  passed. 

"We'll  continue  to  operate  much  the  same 
way,"  said  Bryan  Martin,  chair  of  U  of  T's 
CUEW  Local  2.  "Very  little  will  change, 
except  our  name. 

"CUEW  as  a  national  organization  is  al- 
most bankrupt.  The  locals  simply  cannot 
support  it  much  longer,"  he  said. 

At  a  CUEW  meeting  in  April,  the  national 
executive  board  was  criticized  for  the  gross 
mismanagement  of  its  finances. 

On  a  budget  of  about  $730,000,  the  deficit 
figure  for  CUEW  national  is  believed  to 
stand  at  $281,000. 

"Right  now  we  send  more  money  to  CUEW 
national  than  we  would  send  to  CUPE  na- 
tional, and  we'd  get  a  lot  more  for  it...  and  the 
dues  will  go  down,"  said  Martin. 

If  the  union  joins  CUPE,  the  national  dues 
rate  for  CUEW  members  will  drop  by  more 
than  40  per  cent,  Martin  said.  Martin  also 
says  the  merger  will  likely  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  local  dues  rate  in  the  future. 

According  to  Martin,  CUEW  locals  will 
enjoy  greater  local  autonomy  with  less  inter- 
vention from  the  national  level  if  they  were  to 
merge  with  CUPE. 

"We've  had  trouble  with  the  [CUEW]  na- 
tional organization  interfering  in  our  affairs 
at  the  local  level.  Administrative  decisions 
we've  tried  to  make  that  require  rubber  stamp 
approval  from  the  national  organization  have 
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she  said.  "CUPE  would  be  interested  in  merg- 
ing with  CUEW  [because]  it  would  increase 
the  presence  of  the  union  quite  significantly 
in  the  university  sector." 

CUPE's  national  executive  board  has  al- 
ready agreed  to  the  merger.  If  implemented, 
it  will  increase  CUPE  membership  in  the 
university  sector  from  27,000  to  40,000. 

"Another  point  is  that  we  represent  some 
academic  employees,  but  the  majority  of  our 
members  are  non-academic  employees,"  said 
Ballantyne.  "[The  merger]  will  build  an  alli- 
ance between  academic  and  non-academic 
employees  in  the  university  sector." 

The  effective  date  for  the  CUEW-CUPE 
merger,  if  the  CUEW  referendum  is  passed, 
is  Jan.  1,  1995. 


Local  famous  person  Ed  Mirvish  attended  the  80th  birthday  of  U  of 
T's  faculty  of  social  work  which,  coincidently,  is  just  as  old  as  him. 

(Eric  Squair) 


Campus  kotes 


THE  LECTURE  NOTE  SERVICE 

Missed  a  class?  Want  that  competitive 
edge?  Call  Campus  Notes  now.  We  provide 
notes  for  almost  all  classes  taken  by  many 
of  the  top  students.  _ 
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get  ahead.  '™ 
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Owner  of  chain  supports  anti-abortion  groups 

Carleton  students  to  protest  Domino's  Pizza 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  A  Carleton 
University  pro-abortion  group  is 
planning  to  protest  the  presence 
of  a  Domino's  Pizza  counter  at  a 
university  pub  because  the 
chain's  owner  has  funded  anti- 
abortion  efforts  in  the  U.S. 

Thomas  Monaghan,  the 
American  founder  and  president 
of  Domino's,  is  a  bom-again 
Christian  and  a  vocal  opponent 
of  abortion. 

In  the  1980s,  he  made  a  dona- 
tion of  $50,000  to  the  Michigan 
State  Committee  to  End  Tax- 
Funded  Abortions. 

Vera  Hrebacka,  a  member  of 
Carleton 's  Pro-Choice  Network, 
said  that  it's  important  that  peo- 
ple know  what  Monaghan  stands 
for. 

"We're  seeing  an  increasing 
amount  of  backlash  against 
women,  and  the  right  is  organiz- 
ing. They  are  putting  a  lot  of 
money  into  their  anti-choice 
movement  and  we  want  to  stop  it 
where  we  can,"  she  said. 

But  Louis  demon.  Domino's 
Canadian  vice-president  of  real 
estate  development,  said  the  do- 
nation was  a  personal  one  made 
by  Monaghan,  and  also  that 
Monaghan's  views  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  those  of  Domi- 
no's Pizza. 

Glemon  said  that  Canadian 
Domino's  franchises  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  American  branch 
of  the  company.  Monaghan  has 
apologized  to  all  franchises  for 
the  damage  his  support  for  anti- 
abortion  groups  may  have  caused, 
he  said. 

Hrebacka  said  the  Network  is 
planning  an  education  campaign 
about  the  pizza  chain  that  may 


include  passing  out  leaflets  in 
front  of  Domino's,  a  demonstra- 
tion and  a  boycott. 

"We  want  to  mobilize  people 
on  campus.  Campus  is  where 
people  do  get  politicized  and  it's 
where  people  get  educated," 
Hrebacka  said. 

Carleton  student  council  presi- 
dent Richard  Stanton,  who  nego- 
tiated the  opening  of  Domino's, 
said  he  had  heard  grumblings 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  joke.  The  staff  of 
York  University's  student  news- 
paper, Excalibur,  gave  phony  in- 
formation to  the  Maclean's  an- 
nual survey  of  Canadian  univer- 
sities, but  they  didn't  think  their 
submission  would  make  it  into 
print. 

Earlier  this  fall,  Maclean's  sent 
a  fax  to  student  newspapers  across 
the  country,  asking  for  a  list  of 
"what's  hot  and  what's  not"  on 
their  respective  campuses  as  part 
of  the  magazine's  annual  rank- 
ing of  universities. 

According  to  Catharine 
Soukoreff,  Excalibur's  editor,  the 
paper's  staff  thought  the  request 
was  a  token  offering  to  appease 
those  who  had  criticized 
Maclean's  in  the  past  for  not  get- 
ling  enough  student  input. 

Soukoreff  said  the  newspa- 
per's staff  wanted  to  let  Maclean's 
know  what  they  thought  of  the 
magazine's  request  for  informa- 
tion. But  they  didn't  expect  their 
bogus  list  to  be  printed,  she  says. 

"We  were  silting  around  and 
we  were  saying,  ^Wouldn't  it  be 


about  Domino's  link  to  anti-abor- 
tion groups,  but  didn't  take  them 
into  consideration. 

"We're  just  trying  to  gel  agood 
quality  pizza  with  a  good  name 
for  the  students  here.  We  try  to 
leave  the  political  affiliations  out 
of  the  consideration,"  Stanton 
said. 

He  said  that  a  student  boycott 
would  not  be  productive,  since 
the  Domino's  franchise  is  owned 


funny  if  they  printed  it?'  But  wc 
expected  they  would  fact-check 
it,"  she  said. 

Five  of  the  seven  things  on  the 
Maclean's  "What's  hoi"  list  for 
York  University,  are  false. 

There  are  no  virtual  reality 
seminars  at  York,  no  breast-feed- 
ing facilities  for  student  mothers 
and  no  master's  degree  in  crea- 
tive writing  -  a  program  which 
was  actually  cut  last  year  in  a 
siorm  of  controversy. 

There  is  also  no  "makeshift 
theatre"  for  "plays,  improvs  and 
theatrical  endeavors."  And  the 
Nellie  Langford  Visual  Arts  Li- 
brary is  actually  the  Nellie 
Langford  Women's  Studies  Li- 
brary. There  is  no  visual  arts  li- 
brary on  campus. 

In  the  "Whal's  not"  section, 
there  are  also  several  false  en- 
tries. 

Among  other  things,  the  list 
says  that  CHRY,  York's  radio 
station,  plays  too  much  classic 
rock.  The  station's  music  pro- 
gramming is  ptedominantly  hip- 
hop. 

"The  station  doesn't  play  any 


by  the  student  council  and  will 
increase  the  profits  of  Rooster's, 
the  pub  where  the  counter  is  lo- 
cated. 

"They're  just  basically  throw- 
ing their  own  money  out  the  door 
because  proceeds  from  that  go 
towards  student  services,"  he 
said. 

Stanton  said  the  student  coun- 
cil pays  a  five  per  cent  royalty  fee 
on  pizza  sale  profits  to  Domino's 


classic  rock.  [It]  never  did. 
There's  classic  irony  there,  be- 
cause this  campus  loves  classic 
rock,"  said  Prasad  Bidaye,  the 
station's  regional  issues  coordi- 
nator. 

And  according  to  the  list,  the 
"hot  hangout"  on  campus  is  the 
Mac's  Well  Pub. 

"It' s  a  closet  with  a  table  and  it 
doesn't  even  have  a  liquor  li- 
cence," Soukoreff  said. 

When  asked  how  information 
in  the  "What's  hot/What's  not" 
section  was  verified,  Maclean's 
education  editor  Victor  Dwyer 
says  facts  were  checked  as  they 
would  be  with  any  other  story. 


BY  Michael 
Bettencourt 

A  new  support  service  for  fa- 
thers is  being  set  up  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  con- 
cerns amongst  other  men. 

Jan  Nolan,  FCA  at  U  of  T,  says 
that  the  service  is  being  made 
available  to  all  students,  staff  and 
faculty. 

"We're  hoping  to  attract  a 
broad  range  of  fathers-married. 


Canada,  and  a  2.5  per  cent  adver- 
tising fee. 

"It '  s  not  like  it' s  a  huge  amount 
of  money  that's  going  back  to 
some  big  conglomerate  down  in 
the  States,"  he  said.  "The  pro- 
ceeds from  this,  except  for  five 
per  cent,  come  right  back  into  the 
pockets  of  Carleton  student  serv- 
ices. Now  if  people  want  to  boy- 
cott that,  I  think  they  have  a  few 
problems." 


"But  we  also  assume  that  other 
journalists  would  tell  us  the  truth, 
just  as  you  are  assuming  that  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth,"  Dwyer  said. 

Maclean's  annual  survey  has 
been  heavily  criticized  for  the 
arbiu-ariness  of  its  rankings.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada,  the  universities'  national 
lobby  group,  recommended  that 
all  its  members  not  take  part  in 
the  ranking. 

A  total  of  1 5  universities,  in- 
cluding  Carleton,  Laval, 
Concordia,  Memorial,  and  the 
universities  of  Manitoba  and 
Montreal,  refused  to  take  part  in 


single...  anybody  who  is  a  fa- 
ther," said  Nolan. 

The  group  will  be  run  by  Bob 
Shantz  and  Paul  McCann,  both 
univesity  administrators,  who 
have  extensive  experience  in  fa- 
cilitating, says  Ms.  Nolan. 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
the  Family  Care  Advisor. 

Other  support  groups  for  par- 
ents, such  as  the  ones  offered  at 
New  and  Woodsworth  College, 
have  traditionally  been  attended 


But  Hrebacka  said  students 
should  know  more  about  the  com- 
panies they  patronize. 

"I  know  plenty  of  people  that 
wouldn't  [buy  Domino's  pizza] 
if  they  knew  exactly  what  kind  of 
harm  it  does  to  women,"  she  said. 

"Change  will  not  happen  until 
people  that  own  the  individual 
establishments  become  aware  of 
it." 

THE  CHARLATAN 


the  1994  survey. 

When  the  "What's  hoiAVhat's 
not"  section  was  added  this  year, 
several  student  papers,  including 
those  at  Concordia,  Memorial, 
and  Carleton,  refused  to  send 
Maclean's  any  information, 
claiming  that  the  magazine  was 
"out  of  touch"  and  lacked  cred- 
ibility with  students. 

Student  papers  that  partici- 
pated in  the  survey  were  not  cred- 
ited or  reimbursed  by  Maclean's. 

The  University  of  Toronto 
ranked  first  in  this  year's  survey. 

THE  CHARLATAN 
with  files  fi'om  Alan  Hari-Singh 
and  David  Chokroun 


by  women. 

This  new  group  is  meant  to 
give  fathers  a  chance  to  get  to- 
gether and  discuss  issues  relevant 
to  them,  says  Nolan. 

"There's  not  a  lot  of  places 
where  fathers  can  go  for  sup- 
port." 

Topics  covered  will  depend 
on  the  concerns  of  those  at  the 
meeting. 

Prospective  subjects  could  in- 
clude questions  of  time 
manangement,  how  to  deal  with 
new  fatherhood,  or  how  to  better 
communicate  and  understand 
your  teenage  son  or  daughter. 

The  group  will  give  fathers  a 
chance  to  share  common  prob- 
lems as  well  as  any  solutions  that 
may  aid  other  members. 

However,  the  group  will  not 
only  discuss  problems.  "It's  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  the  chal- 
lenges and  joys  of  being  a  fa- 
ther," says  Paul  McCann,  one  of 
the  group's  facilitators. 


Monday  Nov.  14,  lOAM^PM 
MuKi-iiMdIa  Display 

in  SkJ  Smith  lobby 

At  4:30  PM 
Tolling  the  Holocaust 

by  Jewish  Storytelling  Arts 
at  Sid  Smith,  room  1072 

Tuesday,  Nov.  15  at  4  PM 
What  I  Have  Laamod 
From  tho  Holocaust 

at  Sid  Smith,  room  1072 

Wednesday  Nov.  16  at  4  PM 
Survivors  Speak 

at  Sid  Smith,  room  2130 

Thursday  Nov.  17  at  4:30  PM 
Canadian  Refugee 
Policy  During 
World  War  II 

with  professor  Irving  Abella 
at  Sid  Smith  Room  1086 


HEALTHY  VOLUNTEERS 

18  yrs+  needed  for  a  study  of  lower 
dose  oral  contraceptives  with 
ingredients  cun-ently  in  use  with 
hirth  control  pills.  Please  contact 
Dr.  Marion  Powell  at  Women's 
Health  C'entre  Women's  College 
Hospital  41«-351-3730  anytime. 


Limited  budget  tiiis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS  FROM 
$425/MONTH,  AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


Maclean's  assumed  York's  journalists  were  honest 


Fathers  at  U  of  T  get  support  group 


S^v.  14-17 

Sponsored  by  the 
Jewish  Students'  Union. 
For  further  information 
CALL  923-9861 


Answering  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  question 

Where  your  BA  will  take  you  is  probably  further  than  you  thought 


BY  Kevin  Sager 
Varsity  Staff 

It  is  something  of  a  cliche  to  say  that  in  today's 
market  one  needs  a  degree  to  get  a  mere  burger- 
flipping  job.  However,  to  simply  state  that  today's 
arts  graduates  are  overeducated  and  underskilled, 
or  vice  versa,  is  to  overlook  the  complexities  of  the 
issue  at  hand. 

The  problem  is  real.  Statistics  Canada's  National 
Graduate  Survey  polled  Canadians  who  graduated 
from  university  in  1 990.  Three  out  of  1 0  humanities 
and  social  science  graduates  said  they  were  unsat- 
isfied with  their  university  degree  as  preparation 
for  a  job.  By  contrast,  only  one  out  of  10  engineer- 
ing grads  said  the  same  thing. 

At  a  time  where  29  per  cent  of  young  university- 
educated  families  are  living  in  poverty,  that  is 
alarming. 

Often  overlooked  is  the  high  level  of  stress  and 
anxiety  among  arts  students  caused  by  the  feeling 
that  their  Job  prospects  are  uncertain. 

U  of  T's  Counselling  and  Learning  Skills  Serv- 
ice offers  therapy  to  students  in  distress.  Dave 
Graham,  director  of  the  service,  says  that  often, 
students  face  anxiety  as  to  their  chosen  field  of 
study  and  where,  if  anywhere,  it  is  taking  them. 

"That's  one  of  the  big  items,"  says  Graham.  "We 
do  see  a  large  number  of  students  coming  from  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Rose  Marie  Harrop,  a  counsellor  for  the  service, 
said  that  in  her  experience,  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
anxiety  over  one's  academic  choices  is  the  result  of 
external  forces. 

"When  people  raise  the  issue,  it  often  is  a  conflict 
between  parental  expectations  and  their  own  con- 
victions," explains  Harrop.  "Parental  expectations 
are  usually  the  most  common  prompting  factor. 
The  impact  of  a  traumatic  experience  can  have 


persons  so  disconnected  from  their  experience  that 
they  may  also  be  uncertain  as  to  whether  they're  on 
the  right  path." 

Some  students,  after  making  it  through  a  BA,  opt 
to  return  to  school  out  of  necessity  not  choice,  says 
Graham. 

"One  group  we  do  see  are  returning  students. 
They  have  more  responsibilities...  and  they've  been 
away  so  long  that  returning  to  school  is  almost  a 
new  experience  for  them,"  continues  Graham. 

But  administrators  at  U  of  T  say  their  thousands 
of  artsies  should  not  feel  their  B  A's  have  no  value. 

Marilyn  Van  Norman,  director  of  the  U  of  T's 
Career  Centre,  says  that  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
can  still  open  doors. 

"I  think  it  very  much  depends  on  which  company 
you  are  talking  about,"  says  Van  Norman.  "There's 
no  question  that  employers  value  graduates  with  a 
BA  degree.  During  the  course  of  a  students'  educa- 
tional experience,  they  have  developed  a  vast 
number  of  skills,  whether  you  are  talking  about 
communication,  organizational,  problem-solving, 
or  presentation  skills." 

David  Neelands,  U  of  T's  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent for  student  affairs,  also  says  the  skills  gained 
in  getting  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  lead  to  a  fulfilling 
career. 

"Yes  is  the  simple  answer,"  says  Neelands.  "I 
think  that  the  skills  involved  in  getting  the  basic  B  A 
include  skills  that  are  very  valuable  in  the  market- 
place. I  think  these  include  research  and  summary 
skills,  ability  to  do  research  and  stick  with  a  prob- 
lem... Familiarity  with  scholarly  and  research  ap- 
proaches." 

Van  Norman  cites  a  recent  survey  of  10,000 
employers  that  found  the  key  qualities  they  look  for 
in  prospective  employees  are:  flexibility,  openness 
to  change,  computer  and  language  skills,  ability  to 
form  and  present  ideas,  team  work,  self  reliance. 


OPENING  THE  COLLEGE  DOOR 


The  great  doors  of  university 
and  a  university  education  were 
once  thought  to  be  larger  than 
life.  A  degree  was  a  guarantee 
for  life  employment  and  never- 
ending  opportunities. 

Needless  to  say,  times  have 
changed.  Universities  are  still 
institutes  of  higher  learning,  but 
how  useful  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  really  is  has  become 
doubtful. 

The  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
is  often  under  fire  these  days,  as 
employers  are  seen  to  favour 
more  specialized  forms  of  train- 
ing. 

Because  of  the  BA's 
generalist  nature,  more  and 
more  students  are  considering 
bachelors  of  science,  profes- 
sional degrees,  graduate  school 
or  teacher's  college,  and  some 
graduates  are  going  back  to 
college  before  braving  the  de- 
mands of  the  working  world. 

We  all  know  the  pressure 
and  panic  of  applying  to  post- 
secondary  schools,  be  it  uni- 
versity, college,  or  an  institute. 
Most  would  give  their  right  arm 
to  never  have  to  fill  out  another 
supplementary  application  or 
call  their  registrar  for  those 
dreaded  transcripts  you  hoped 
you  would  never  have  to  use. 
But  the  reality  is  more  and  more 
people  are  specializing  in  uni- 
versity, applying  to  graduate 
school,  or  going  back  to  col- 
lege after  university. 

Monica  Beltrame  is  one.  She 
is  a  recent  graduate  of 
McMaster  University. 

With  a  three-year  bachelor 
of  arts  in  sociology  under  her 
belt,  she  has  gone  back  to  school 
to  pursue  a  diploma  in  rehabili- 
tation therapy  at  Seneca  Col- 
lege on  a  part-time  basis.  Her 
degree  was  limiting,  explains 
Beltrame,  and  didn't  prepare 
her  for  the  industry  she  was 
most  interested  in:  rehabilita- 


tion. 

"I  originally  went  to  univer- 
sity with  a  different  intention," 
says  Beltrame.  "I  wanted  to  get 
my  honors  and  maybe  apply  to 
medical  school.  I  wasn't  sure. 
But  in  my  third  year  I  decided 
athletic  therapy  and  rehabilita- 
tion was  what  was  best  suited  for 
me.  Doing  my  fourth  year  would 
have  been  a  waste  of  time.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  out  of  university 
and  go  to  college." 

"I  would  never  say  my  time  at 
McMaster  was  a  waste,"  contin- 
ues Beltrame.  "Education  is  never 
a  waste  of  time.  I  learned  a  great 
deal,  but  if  I  could  go  back,  I 
would  have  done  it  differently." 

In  high  school,  Beltrame  never 
really  saw  college  as  an  option, 
being  an  advanced  student  of  high 
academic  standing.  The  precon- 
ception of  university  as  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  best  possi- 
ble post-secondary  education 
drove  Beltrame  into  university 
when,  had  she  known  about  the 
programs  available  at  college,  she 
may  have  opted  for  a  diploma 
over  a  degree. 

Leslie  Hancock,  of  Seneca 
College' s  Career  Centre,  says  that 
it  is  very  common  for  graduates 
to  forgo  another  tour  of  duty  in 
university.  Instead,  many  are 
opting  for  a  college  diploma. 

"In  the  colleges,  we're  design- 
ing a  number  of  programs  spe- 
cifically for  graduates  of  univer- 
sities," says  Hancock.  "A  number 
of  graduates  are  now  coming  to 
colleges  so  that  they  can  special- 
ize in  a  particular  area." 

As  a  veteran  of  the  university 
system,  Beltrame' s  advice  is  to 
"specialize."  Find  a  niche  where 
the  potential  for  demand  is  great 
and  your  interest  is  equally  great. 

"Look  at  the  programs  you  are 
applying  to;  look  where  the  de- 
mands are,"  says  Beltrame. 

She  also  suggests  getting  a 
specific  degree:  engineering  or 


nursing,  to  name  a  few. 

"There  are  more  guarantees 
with  a  specific  degree,"  ex- 
plains Beltrame.  "If  a  bach- 
elors is  what  you  really  want  to 
do,  look  into  getting  your  mas- 
ters or  bachelor  of  science.  It  is 
more  specialized  and  practi- 
cal." 

Already  having  been  through 
the  university  system  and  is 
now  working  her  way  through 
college,  Beltrame  has  her  own 
opinion  on  the  age-old  ques- 
tion of  university  vs.  college.  A 
diploma  can  be  worth  just  as 
much  as  a  degree,  depending 
on  the  program,  she  says. 

"I  am  not  talking  about 
home-ec,"  says  Beltrame.  "But 
college  can  be  just  as  fulfilling 
and  rewarding  as  university, 
and  can  open  just  as  many  doors 
and  opportunities  as  univer- 
sity." 

Combined,  a  degree  and  a 
diploma  can  complement  each 
other  and  provide  a  well- 
rounded  education,  something 
university  could  not  do  on  its 
own,  where  bachelors  of  arts 
are  concerned,  explaines 
Beltrame 

"I  think  having  both  my  de- 
gree and  diploma  will  be  a  ben- 
efit to  me,"  says  Beltrame,  with 
confidence.  "University  has 
given  me  the  academic  side  of 
my  education,  while  college 
will  give  me  the  more  practical 
side.  Together,  they  provide  a 
balanced  base  of  experience 
and  education." 

Beltrame  even  says  going 
back  to  college  could  be  more 
useful  than  a. second  graduate 
degree. 

'The  line  between  being  un- 
der-qualified and  over-quali- 
fied is  very  fine,"  continues 
Beltrame.  Too  fine,  she  says,  to 
spend  time  in  graduate  school 
if  you  don't  have  to. 
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transferable  skills  (such  as  analysis,  organization, 
research,  and  time  management). 

She  said  a  BA,  while  not  a  preparation  for  a 
specific,  narrowly  defined  career,  seems  to  offer 
the  prospective  employer  a  well-rounded  candi- 
date who  can  bring  a  diverse  background  of  skills 
to  their  work. 

"I  think  what  the  new  workplace  is  demanding  is 
an  employee  who  will  be  committed  to  updating 
their  skills  base  through  training  throughout  their 
careers."  continues  Van  Norman.  "As  well,  all  of  us 
need  ongoing  training  to  succeed  in  the  new 
workplace,  regardless." 

University  administrators  are  talcing  heart  in  a 
popular  theory  in  economics  these  days,  that  the 
most  developed  nations  must  specialize  in  idea 
generation,  not  unskilled  or  industrial  employ- 
ment. 

First  popularized  by  current  American  Labour 
Secretary  Robert  Reich,  who  calls  this  new  higher 
end  of  the  labour  market  "symbolic  analysts,"  these 
theories  would  actually  seem  to  indicate  the  coun- 
try needs  more  BA's,  not  less. 

Although  he  doesn't  mention  him  directly,  U  of 
T  registrar  Dan  Lang  is  obviously  influenced  by  the 
Reich's  theory. 

"The  current  thinking  puts  greater  emphasis  on 
what' s  called  a  liberal  arts  education,  as  opposed  to 
highly  skilled  training,"  explains  Lang. 

This  trend  has  been  developing  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  Lang  says.  The  number  of  times  a 
person  changes  careers  places  a  stronger  emphasis 
on  having  a  broader  base  of  knowledge.  Therefore, 
the  ability  of  a  person  to  adapt  to  changing  demands 
is  greater. 

Lang  says  that  in  the  modem  "post-industrial" 
economy,  the  most  successful  workers  will  be  the 
ones  who  have  a  strong  basic  background.  The 
distinction  between  blue  and  white-collar  workers 
is  shifting,  he  says. 

Further,  Lang  says  that  the  time  when  the  ability 
to  communicate  was  considered  something  of  a 
"frill"  has  passed.  The  ability  to  communicate  has 
become  much  more  important  than  before. 

The  Career  Centre' s  Van  Norman  beheves  artsies 
should  rest  their  hopes  in  a  releated  economic 
pattern,  globalization. 

"I  think  that  in  order  to  stay  on  top  of  the  changes 
in  the  workplace,  computer  literacy  is  the  key,  just 
as  knowing  more  than  one  language  is  key  in  the 
global  market,"  says  Van  Norman. 

Van  Norman  describes  the  increasingly  popular 
term  globalization  as  the  "shrinking  of  borders. 
People  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  business  in 
a  much  broader  context.  All  areas,  whether  they  be 
manufacturing,  finance,  communication,  and  the 
services  are  beginning  to  function  on  a  much  larger 
market  than  before."  An  artsie  s  linguistics  and 
communications  skills  could  be  key  in  this  ex- 
panded market,  she  said. 

In  fact,  things  may  be  looking  up.  Not  all  statis- 


tics bear  out  the  picture  of  an  arts  degree  often 
leading  to  a  life  of  poverty  either. 

A  recent  U  of  T  convocation  survey  seems  to 
suggest,  while  three-year  BA  graduates  are  still 
having  problems  getting  work,  the  situation  is  im- 
proving for  four-year  graduates. 

As  of  last  June,  three-year  BA  graduates  who 
were  unemployed  and  searching  for  work  had  de- 
clined 2.6  per  cent  since  the  previous  year.  There 
had  been  an  increase  of  3.4  per  cent  of  three-year 
BA's  planning  to  take  full-time  studies. 

The  results  for  four-year  graduates  were  some- 
what different,  however.  The  number  unemployed 
but  looking  had  decreased  2.6  per  cent  since  the 
previous  year.  However,  the  most  significant  statis- 
tic was  that  four-year  BA's  who  were  pursuing  full- 
time  studies  declined  by  1 9.9  per  cent.  Van  Norman 
explains  that  this  could  also  be  consistent  with  the 
growth  in  the  economy. 

"One  could  generalize  that  in  hard  times,  people 
stay  in  school  longer,"  she  adds. 

Lang  states  that  for  people  who  are  between  jobs 
and  who  are  in  a  process  of  retraining,  a  broader 
base  of  education,  such  as  that  obtained  through  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  will  help  facilitate  their  return  to 
school.  Those  who  have  extremely  narrow,  special- 
ized education,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  harder 
time  readjusting. 

"You've  got  to  go  further  back  down  the  learning 
curve  and  start  all  over  again,"  says  Lang. 

Helping  to  steer  students  who  are  unsure  of  their 
future  plans  in  the  right  direction  is  also  part  of  Van 
Norman's  task.  She  says  finding  your  niche  in  the 
job  market  can  be  a  lengthy  process. 

"I  think  that  for  a  student  graduating  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  process  they  should  go 
through  would  first  of  all  be  to  learn  as  much  as  they 
could  about  the  world  of  work,"  says  Van  Norman. 
"Then  they  should  identify  their  skills,  which  ones 
they  would  like  to  use  in  a  work  setting,  then 
research  work  opportunities  where  their  skills  might 
fit.  Then,  they  should  be  ready  to  develop  a  self- 
marketing  plan  and  begin  a  job  search,"  explains 
Van  Norman. 

Van  Norman  says  students  should  examine  pre- 
vailing demographic  trends  to  find  a  career  for 
themselves.  For  example,  the  aging  baby-boomer 
generation  will  increasingly  be  requiring  health 
care  and  other  related  services.  As  well,  technologi- 
cal trends  such  as  the  'information  superhighway' 
are  revolutionizing  the  work  environment.  And 
increasing  environmental  awareness  and  legisla- 
tion will  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  people  who 
understand  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof. 

"It  is  going  to  be  important  for  people  to  think 
this  way  in  order  to  plan  out  their  careers,"  said  Van 
Norman. 

"The  changes  in  the  workplace  really  present 
exciting  opportunities,  and  if  graduating  students 
take  advantage  of  their  skills,  they  should  do  well." 
with  files  from  Bruce  Rolston 
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A  return  to  all  things  old  and  stale 

The  Circle  Game  evokes  Canadian  films  at  their  worst 


Shiny  happy  people...  oops!  Wrong  film. 


There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago, 
that  Canadian  filmmaking  was  syn- 
onymous with  Chinese  water-torture. 
Things  had  begun  to  change  though; 
Thirty  Two  Short  Films  About  Glenn 
Could  and  Exotica  revealed  a  com- 
plexity that  was  rare  i  n  contemporary 
films — let  alone  Canadian  ones. 

Which  leads  ustoT/jeC/rc/e  Came. 
It  is  a  huge  step  backwards  for  Cana- 
dian filmmaking:  the  film  is  a  com- 
plete and  utter  failure. 

If  only  Dusty  Cohl,  the  creator  of 
The  Floating  Film  Festival,  and 
Michael  Cohl,  president  of  CPI,  had 
just  produced  a  rock  concert — just 
think  of  it,  "The  Rolling  Stones  on 


The  Love  Boat,"  it  would  have  made 
millions — we  would  have  been  spared 
this  travesty  of  a  film. 

The  Circle  Came  is  Brigitte 
Berman's  debut  feature.  She  has 
previously  won  an  Academy  Award 
forherdocumentaryAfT/eS/>aw;  Time 
Is  All  You've  Cot.  She  should  have 
stuck  with  documentaries. 

The  film  deals  with  three  genera- 
tions of  women.  The  film  isn't 
Chekhov  (though  it  thinks  it  is),  it's 
an  episode  of  Knot's  Landing  de- 
void of  any  charm  or  sheer  trashiness. 

Not  that  everything  is  bad  in  The 
Circle  Came:  Big  Sugar,  a  great  jazz/ 
blues  band,  is  featured,  as  one  of  the 


characters  is  a  fictional  member  of  it. 
The  band  gets  some  much  deserved 
exposure;  so  much  for  the  positive. 

Of  al  I  the  cast  members,  Janet  Lai  ne- 
Greene  comes  off  the  best;  Laine- 
Greene  dons  her  brightly  tai lored  suits 
and  high-heeled  shoes  with  such  zest 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  resident  of 
Melrose  Place.  As  Anna,  the  man- 
hungry  mother  who  is  all  too  willing 
to  devour  her  young  one  moment  and 
protect  them  the  next,  Laine-Greene 
shows  that  a  multiple  personality  dis- 
order could  be  fun  given  the  right 
shade  of  lipstick.  Nothing  she  is  asked 
to  do,  though,  makes  any  sense.  Her 
character  is  always  remote  and  never 
resonant. 

Marnie  McPhail  as  Monica  has 
lovely  hair — especially  in  the  exterior 
sequences.  In  the  sun,  McPhail's 
blazing  red  hair  is  so  vibrant  that  it 
recalls  Botticelli's  The  Birth  of  Ve- 
nus, had  Venus  been  transposed  to 
Scarborough.  It's  too  bad  most  of 
the  film  takesplace  indoors,  indarkly — 
or  badly — lit  rooms,  which  seem  to 
suffocate  her.  Indoors  McPhail  looks 
as  if  she  is  deprived  of  oxygen:  her 
entire  body  takes  on  this  awkward 
stiltedness  that's  unbearable  to 
watch. 

Twelve-year  old  Andrea  (Renessa 
Blitz)  proves  herself  to  be  the  most 
grating  screen  presence  sinceCineplex 
Odeon  began  showi  ng  Denty  ne  com- 
mercials  before  screenings.  Blitz's 
portrayal  is  so  smug,  so  unnatural,  it 
makes  Hayley  Mills  look  downright 
bri  1 1  i  ant  i  n  those  sugar-coated  Disney 
films  of  the  sixties.  Perhaps  it's  un- 


fair to  dump  on  a  child  actor;  after  all, 
the  script  dictates  everything  she  says 
and  does.  However,  there  were  more 
than  a  few  gleaming  smiles  in  the 
screening  I  was  in  when  Blitz's  life 
was  threatened. 

Albert  Schultz  (who  resembles  Tim 
Robbins  after  being  stung  by  a  bee) 
and  Tom  McCamus  are  fortunate 
enough  to  play  supporting  roles — 
hopefully  they  can  put  this  travesty 
behind  them.  The  less  said  about  them 
the  better. 

The  Circle  Came  was  shot  in  a 
cinema  verite  style  which  works 
against  the  material.  Perhaps  Berman 
is  trying  to  be  the  Canadian  Cassavetes 
and  the  camera  work  was  meant  to 
give  the  film  a  look  of  "raw"  authen- 
ticity; too  bad  the  material  she  has 
chosen  is  soggy  enough  to  drown  a 
cow. 

The  script  is  downright  awful; 
Berman  lets  each  character  EXPLAIN 
themselves;  characters  constantly  talk 
in  T/jeC/'rc/e  Came,  explaining  every 
damn  thing  over  and  over  again.  The 
filmmakers  actually  believe  they  are 
tackling  "new"  issues;  little  do  they 
know  that  the  ground  they  have  built 
thei  r  castle  on  i  s  now  a  barren  swamp. 
The  material  is  so  stale,  it's  down- 
right mildewy.  The  audience  is  way 
ahead  of  the  characters,  we're  in 
another  time  zone,  that's  how  obvi- 
ous the  film  is. 

The  film  is  dead  on  arrival,  from  its 
first  black  and  white  flashback  to  the 
band's  "nervous"  setting  up — you 
can  practically  hearthe  film  projector 
scream  for  help. 


The  producers  have  asked  that  the 
press  not  reveal  The  Circle  Came's 
plot  so  as  not  to  ruin  the  film  for  the 
public;  the  film's  "secret"  is  being 
shamelessly  promoted  as  a  Canadian 
version  of  The  Crying  Came.  The 
producers  of  The  Circle  Came  are 
obviously  smart  business  men  and 
women  who  know  how  to  sell  a  movie, 
though  they  have  made  one  large 
error:  the  great  plot  "twist"  in  The 
Circle  Came  isn't  really  a  twist,  hell, 
it  isn't  even  a  curve.  The  "twist"  of 
the  film  will  neither  shock  nor  sur- 
prise anyone  who  has  ever  caught  a 
few  seconds  of  a  soap  opera;  what  is 
stupefying  is  how  the  filmmakers  be- 
lieve that  this  will  surprise  viewers. 

You  can't  expect  the  people  who 
made  The  Circle  Came  to  know  this, 
though;  when  one  is  getting  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  grants,  entrances  to 
the  most  elite  of  clubs  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  one  doesn't  have 
time  to  watch  television,  read  a  news- 
paper, or  to  look  at  what's  going  on 
in  the  world.  All  that  exists  for  these 
people  is  a  rose-coloured  view  of  the 
world  provided  through  their  pent- 
house suites. 

In  attempting  to  reveal  depth,  the 
makers  of  The  Circle  Came  have  un- 
wittingly revealed  how  truly  shallow 
they  really  are. 

It's  a  perfect  example  of  why  cer- 
tain people  shouldn't  shoot  movies. 
They  should  just  shoot  themselves. 
They  would  save  themselves  the  em- 
barrassment and  save  us  the  agony  of 
their  "art." 
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HOLIDAY  MAC  ATIACk! 

MULTIMEDIA  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EASIER! 
NO  PAYMENTS,  NO  INTEREST  'TILL  MAY  1995!* 
OR  GET  'THE  NOD'  ON  LOW  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS! 


I  Only  at  your  campus  Computer  Shop! 


Low  weekly  payments! 
Low  interest  (currently  15.5%)! 
NO  credit  history  required! 
Designed  with  students  in  mind! 


Macintosh"  LC475 


68LC040  Processor  (no  math  co-processor) 
25  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 
:25QMe  hard  disk 

Chotceof  !4*  Pkis  or  1 5"MultipleScan  Display 
IhiCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 
APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


Nov  12  TO  Jan  6.  U  of  T  I.D.  Required. 


Macintosh  LC575 


68LC040  Processor 

33MHz.  Clock  Speed 

Upgradable  to  PowerPC  (when  available) 

Built-in  Trinitron  14"  Colour  Display 

Built-in  CD-300  CD-ROM  Drive 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 

APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


4/250MB  with  14"  Plus  Display 
4/250MBwi^  15"  MultipleScan  Display 


Stylewriter  I 
$1,760. 
$2,000. 


Color  2400 
$2,020. 
$2,260. 


Macintosh  LC630 


Stylewriter  II     Color  2400 

4/250MB  with  Integrated  1 4"  Display  $  1 ,900.       $2. 1 60. 

8/250MB  CD-ROM  and  Integrated  14"  Display  $2,430.  $2,690. 


Power  Macintosh  6 1 00/60 


No!  i>  illustrated 


Not  just   connipsner;  biJt^^^  whole  entertainment  center! 
68LC040  jlrinHz.  processes*  (no  math  co-procesSorj^..,.:? 
Optional  T;V.  Tuner  Card  With  Remote  Control 
Faist  Graphijbs  With  Thousaniis  of  Colours  |  f 
Stereo  Sourtd  i 
INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE  \  \ 
APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED!:*    \  \ 


Not  as  illustrated 


The  'Next  Generation'  Macintosh  is  here! 
PowerPC  60 1  Processor 
60  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 

Super-Fast  Graphics  With  32,000  Colours 
1 6-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 
APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


4/250MB  with  14"  Plus 
4/250MB  With  15"  MultipleScan  Pisp^ 
8/250MB  wlt|  14"  Plus  Display/    /  \ 
8/250MB  with  IS"  MultipleScan  Display 
8/350MB,  CD  with  H"  Plus  Display 
8/350MB,  CD  with  15"  MultipleScan  Display 


;S::-':»SfxS5.":¥JS¥S¥ 


Stylewriter 

Colol^  2400 

$2,080. 

$2,340. 

$2,330. 

$2,590. 

$2,280. 

$^540. 

$2,530. 

$2,790. 

$2,950. 

$2,940. 

$3,200. 

Stylewriter  II  Color  2400 

8/250MB  With  Plus  14"  Display                      $2,970.  $3,230. 

8/250MB  with  Macintosh  15"  Display              $3,220.  $3,480. 

8/250MB,  CD-300i  with  Plus  14"  Display          $3,280.  $3,540. 

8/250MB,CD-300i  with  Macintosh  14"  Display  $3,530.  $3,790. 


Apple  the  Apple  logo,  Mac.  Macintosh,  LaserWriter,  Stylewriter.  LC  and  Quadra  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc 
Some  items  may  not  be  exactly  as  Illustrated.  "  O.A.C.  SEE  STORE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Computer  Shop 

214  College  Sc.,  3rtj  Floor 
4l6-97»-7947 
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Interview  with  a  vampire  director 


Neil  Jordan  takes  Tom  Cruise  and  malces  liim  beiievable 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Irish  novelist  turned  film- 
maker Neil  Jordan  looks  rather 
tired  as  he  sits  down  to  discuss 
his  film  version  of  Anne  Rice's 
Interview  With  a  Vampire. 
He's  got  a  right  to  be.  The 
making  of  the  film  wasn't 
exactly  smooth  sailing. 

Actor  River  Phoenix,  who 
was  to  play  a  minor  but  pivotal 
character,  died  whilethey  were 
making  the  film.  And  the  con- 
troversy began  before  that — 
from  the  moment  Tom  Cruise 
was  cast  as  Lestat,  the  villain- 
ous creature  of  the  night  who 
introduces  the  morose 
twentysomething  widower 
Louis  (Brad  Pitt)  to  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  eternal  life. 

Oddly,  the  controversy  was 
generated  not  by  Hollywood 
interference,  but  by  a  fellow 
author:  Anne  Rice. 

Rice  criticized  the  filmmak- 
ers for  casti  ng  Tom  Cru  ise  even 
before  they  began  shooting. 
When  she  finally  saw  the  film, 
she  took  out  a  two  page  ad  in 
the  New  York  Times  praising 
the  film — and  Cruise  in  particu- 
lar— to  the  skies. 

"I  wasn't  aware  there  was 
goi  ng  to  be  th  i  s  med i a  fi  restorm 
which  started  basically  the  day 
I  began  pre-production,"  con- 
fides Jordan.  "In  many  ways, 
it's  counter-productive.  She 
[Rice]  objects  to  Tom  vocifer- 
ously, which  makes  everyone 
ask  if  Tom  Cruise  can  play 
Lestat.  That's  the  issue  for  the 
six  months  that  we're  making 
the  bloody  thing — and  then  she 
embraces  him  so  vociferously. 

"It's  just  a  movie. 
There's  been  so  much  public 
comment,  most  of  it  initiated 
by  Anne  Rice,  that  there's  a 
danger  that  people  won't  ac- 
tually be  able  to  see  the  movie 
because  they're  so  condi- 
tioned to  look  at  Tom,  or  Brad, 
or  look  at  whether  I've  taken 
the  homoerotic  elements  out 
of  the  book. 

"To  me,  it's  a  pity  be- 
cause I'd  just  rather  let  peo- 
ple sit  and  enjoy  the  movie.  It 
seemsto  happen  in  studiofilms. 
The  high  profile  of  the  movie 
almost  obscured  the  film." 

It's  not  a  level  of  scrutiny 
that  Jordan  is  used  to,  at  least 
not  until  recently.  Working 
outside  of  Hollywood  for  most 
of  his  career,  he's  been  mak- 
ing small  scale  but  brilliant 
films.  From  Angel  {aka  Danny 
Boy),  through  The  Company  of 


Wolves,  to  the  art  house  noir 
Mona  Lisa,  his  work  has  been 
distinguished  by  a  literate,  care- 
ful intelligence.  He's  more 
concerned  with  gently  explor- 
ing paradoxes,  or  toying  with 
archetypes,  than  bashing  you 
over  the  head. 

After /Vfona  L/sa's  success, 
he  was  initiated  into  the  world 
of  bigger  budgets  and  star-laden 
vehicles — and  the  troubles  that 
inevitably  accompany  them. 
The  producers  of  High  Spirits 
took  the  film  away  from  him, 
re-cut  it  (eliminating  20  min- 
utes, according  to  Jordan),  and 
turning  what  he  envisioned  as 
an  Irish  version  oi Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  into  a  tired 
teen  sex  comedy.  (They  also 
forced  him  to  use  Steve 
Cuttenberg,  the  eighties  defi- 
nition of  talentless.)  We 're  No 
Angels,  which  starred  De  Niro 
and  Sean  Penn,  was  almost  as 
disheartening  an  experience. 

Jordan  returned  to  Ireland 
and  preceded  to  make  his  two 
breakthrough  films.  Aestheti- 
cally, his  career  culminated 
with  the  sadly  overlooked  The 
Miracle,  a  delicate,  elegiac 
piece  where  he  displayed  a 
stronger,  more  vital  sense  of 
the  medium.  Previously,  his 
work  seemed  overly  cautious, 
more  concerned  with  what  the 
medium  could  do  than  actu- 
ally exploiting  its  possibilities. 
Commercially,  the  wildly  suc- 
cessful The  Crying  Game 
placed  him  in  the  upper  ech- 
elons of  Hollywood  directors. 

He  returned  to  Hollywood, 
but  this  time  on  his  own  terms. 

"I  said  to  David  Ceffen  and 
Warner  Brothers,  I'd  really 
love  to  do  this  but  it'll  have  to 
be  like  an  independent  film 
really — within  your  structure. 
They  let  me  do  that.  I  brought 
in  my  own  producers  and  crew 
and  it  was  mainly  made  in  Eu- 
rope. We  had  the  freedom  to 
do  everything  we  wanted  to 
do,  except  we  had  everybody 
talking  about  the  movie." 

For  some,  /nferv/eiv  With  a 
Vampire  may  seem  like  an  odd 
departure  for  Jordan.  But  while 
the  film  is  as  rousing  as  any 
suspense  film  to  come  out  of 
Hollywood  this  year,  Jordan 
hasn't  soft-pedalled  anything 
for  commercial  considerations. 
There's  more  than  enough 
material  to  get  the  minds  of  the 
easily  incensed  off  the  Mighty 
Morphin  Power  Rangers. 

For  instance,  there's 
Claudia  (expertly  played  by 
Kirsten  Dunst),  the  child  Lestat 


turns  into  a  vampire  to 
strengthen  his  hold  on  Louis. 
Claudia  isterrifying,  comic  and 
like  much  of  what  goes  on  in 
this  movie  (including  the  rela- 
tionships between  Louis  and 
Lestat)  sexual.  Like  Oliver 
Twist,  Claudia  wants  more — 
but  she's  not  interested  in 
gruel. 

"It's  your  image  of  a  child 
being  turned  into  a  vampire 
and  wanting  more  and  more 
and  more,"  comments  Jordan. 
"There's  something  horribly 
amusing  about  that,  though  I 
didn't  think  it  made  her  any 
less  because  it  was  funny." 

It's  a  level  of  maturity  that 
few  Hollywood  films  ever 
achieve  or  even  aspire  to.  The 
middle  section,  where  Louis 
and  Claudia  journey  to  Paris  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  uncover  the 
secretof  their  species,  boasts  a 
stunning  re-enactment  of  the 
turn  of  the  century  theatrical 
movement  known  as  Grand 
Guignol.  It's  dialogue  driven, 
and  the  suspense  comes  from 
i  nti  mations,  rather  than  effects. 

"Did  you  find  those  Paris- 
ian sections  too  talky?"  he  asks. 
"It's  very  strange,  this  film, 
because  there  are  very  differ- 
ent responses  to  very  different 
things.  I  love  that  section,  it's 
like  the  Henry  James  theme, 
you  know  in  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
where  the  Americans  go  to  the 
Old  World  and  they  get  into 
engagements,  liaisons  with 
these  cadaverous  old  counts, 
and  it  always  ends  in  grief." 

The  film  demands  that  you 
see  both  sides  of  the  story. 
Though  Jordan  and  company 
place  Louis'  perspective  in 
the  foreground,  they're  just 
as  concerned  with  acknowl- 
edging Lestat's,  largely  by 
mocking  Louis'  morose  out- 
look in  the  film's  climactic 
twist. 

"Lestat  has  been  listening 
to  Louis  moan  for  200  years.  I 
don't  know  if  you  really  feel 
that,  or  if  you  share  Lestat's 
point  of  view  but  I  thought  it 
was  funny  because  Louis  is 
whining  all  the  time — ^justifiably. 
You  have  two  responses.  One 
is  all  feeling  and  the  other  is  all 
manipulation. 

"I  wanted  people  to  share 
all  three  perspectives:  Louis', 
Lestat's,  and  Claudia's.  I 
thought  Lestat,  in  the  book, 
was  very  much  a  Victorian  vil- 
lain, with  a  mustache.  He's 
sort  of  based  on  that.  In  the 
subsequent  books  he  became 
a  sort  of  hero.  I  just  wanted 


Tom  Cruise  sucks  -  this  time  it's  blood. 


people  to  sympathize  with  the 
devil,  with  evil.  To  understand 
his  logic." 

lordan  does  see  a  connec- 
tion between /nferv/ewand  his 
previous  work. 

"I  like  stories  that  go  quite 
deep,  that  start  with  kind  of 
simple  obvious  things  but  then 
become  paradoxical,"  ex- 
plains Jordan.  "Angel,  my  first 
film,  was  about  a  sax  player 
who  witnesses  a  sectarian  as- 
sassination, and  something 
takes  overhis  life  which  isquite 
irrational.  It's  the  idea  of  re- 
venge but  it's  also  an  inti- 
macy with  killing  and  that  ex- 
perience. He  becomes  over- 
taken by  a  totally  irrational, 
paradoxical  force.  I  suppose 
that's  the  kind  of  movie  I  like 
to  make — where  realisticthings 
collapse  and  you're  forced  to 
deal  with  the  irrational.  That's 
what  attracted  me  to  Anne's 
book.  It  seemed  to  be  a  simple 


tale  of  vampires  but  the  more 
you  push  it,  prod  it,  you  find 
the  complexity,  the  ideas  be- 
hind the  story. 

"The  film's  about  embrac- 
ing death  because  life  is  too 
hard.  The  central  character 
Louis  can't  bear  his  grief.  Most 
of  us  feel  like  that— -that  life  is 
just  too  arduous.  You'd  love 
not  to  feel  anymore.  Lestat 
comes  and  says  'I'll  get  rid 
of  this,  you'll  live  forever,  but 
you'll  be  dead.'  All  these 
three  characters  have  that.  It's 
about  what  they've  lost." 

Instead  of  approaching  the 
film  as  a  straight  simple  vam- 
pire story,  Jordan  believes  it's 
got  something  to  say  that's 
vital  within  the  context  of  con- 
temporary culture. 

"I  think  the  reason  the  book 
is  so  popular  in  the  U.S.,  and 
probably  Canada  too  in  a  way, 
is  that  we  live  in  a  culture  that 
is  so  health-conscious.  The  idea 


is  that  everyone  reaches  the 
age  of  80  or  90  and  can  still 
play  basketball  if  they  want  to, 
or  run  a  marathon.  Nobody 
smokes  or  drinks.  They  try  to 
exclude  the  whole  world  of 
death  and  dying.  I  come  from 
Ireland  where  funerals  are  a 
way  of  life.  It's  where  death  is 
a  way  of  life.  It's  closer  to 
Mexico  and  the  Day  of  the 
Dead  in  a  way.  Anne's  books 
are  so  popular,  and  the  idea  of 
vampirism  is  so  popular,  be- 
cause people  need  to  come  to 
terms  with  that  whole  world  of 
death." 

Which  leads  to  the  obvious 
question,  would  Jordan  be  in- 
terested in  making  the  sequel 
we  all  know  is  going  to  come? 
He  answers  in  the  affirmative, 
but  with  some  important  con- 
ditions. 

"I  would,  if  everyone  shut 
up  and  the  same  stuff  didn't 
go  on." 


Jpou  don  Y  have  to 
worry  about  our  clothes 
going  out  of  style. 

They  already  are. 

Second-hand  Levi's  jeans,  jackets,  cords  and 
other  timeless  vintage  clothes. 
Free  tapering  and  shortening  with  any  purchase. 


The  ^asic  ^lues 

475  BLOOR  STREET  WEST,  2ND  FLOOR  (EAST  OF  BRUNSWICK) 


(4161  923-3393 


Have  you  ever  worked  at  a  Quick  Stop? 
Have  you  ever  w^anted  to? 
Do  we  have  the  movie  for  you. 

The  Varsity  has  20  double  passes  to 
C/erks,  a  new  movie  by  Kevin  Smith 
presented  by  filliance. 

Come  on  down  to  the  Varsity  at  44  St. 
George  St.  and  pick  up  a  pass.  They're  good 
for  the  entire  run  of  the  movie  at  the 
Cumberland  Theatre. 
How's  that  for  a  deal? 
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Revealing  the  heart  of  human  experience 

Alice  Munro  explores  day  to  day  life  in  Open  Secrets 


by  Vivian  Wong 
Varsity  Staff 

I  must  confess:  a  few  pages  into 
"Carried  Away,"  the  first  story 
in  Alice  Munro's  new  collec- 
tion of  short  fiction,  I  could  not 
resist  the  urge  to  peek  at  the 
ending. 

One  reason  for  the  unbear- 
able suspense  is  that  Munro's 
outstanding  reputation  pre- 
cedes her.  Her  previous  seven 
books,  including  three  Gover- 
nor General's  Award  winners, 
have  inspired  much  interna- 
tional praise  and  secured  her 
place  in  the  Canadian  literary 
canon.  With  such  a  pedigree, 
the  arrival  of  Open  Secrets 
bears  the  promise  of  excel- 
lence. 

But  a  more  compelling  rea- 
son is  Munro's  immeasurable 
skill  as  a  storyteller,  her  ability 
to  generate  intrigue  and  antici- 
pation with  only  a  handful  of 
passages. 

The  eight  stories  in  Open 
Secrets,  seven  of  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  The  New 
Yorker  and  the  Paris  Review, 
demonstrate  Munro's  remark- 
able range  as  a  writer.  She  ef- 
fortlessly navigates  many  dif- 
ferent time  periods  and  loca- 
tions, while  establishing  in  each 
a  believable  and  firm  sense  of 
place. 

But  most  of  the  stories  are 
linked  by  a  focus  on  members 
of  several  generations  in  a  fic- 
tional rural  town  that  could  be 
Anywhere,  Ontario. 

Munro  has  been  singled  out 
by  many  critics  for  her  ability 
to  bring  out  the  extraordinary 


in  the  lives  of  ordinary  people. 
Indeed,  her  stories  often  take 
on  the  perspectives  of  white 
working  class  women  in 
unexotic  places  and  resonate 
like  parables,  honest  and  true. 
Yet,  the  stories  remain  strik- 
ingly original. 

The  characters'  situations 
may  seem  simple  or  common- 
place, but  in  each  of  the  tales 
are  shadows  of  something  sin- 
ister or  dark,  either  in  the  past 
or  in  their  midst.  Something,  as 
one  character  describes  in  the 
title  story,  "not  startling  until 
you  think  of  trying  to  tell  it." 

Munro  has  the  gift  for  map- 


Open  Secrets 

Alice  Munro 

McClelland  and  Stewart 


ping  out  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  human  heart,  whether  it  is 
the  curious  appeal  of  extra- 
marital affairs — "oneof  the  nice 
things  about  marriage  is  that 
you  could  always  have  real 
affairs.  An  affair  before  mar- 
riage could  always  turn  out  to 
be  just  courtship" — or  captur- 
ing the  exact  moment  of  falling 
in  love  for  one  character,  an 
event  that  comes  like  a  relief,  a 
blessing:  "His  love — Billy's 
kind  of  love — could  spring  up 
to  meet  a  need  that  Eunie 
wouldn't  know  she  had." 

In  "The  Jack  Randa  Hotel," 
Gail  and  Will  are  a  long-time 
couple  whose  relationship 
grows  routine,  rediscovering 
the  challenge  of  each  other 
only  once  their  marriage  has 
dissolved  and  they  are  conti- 


nents apart.  One  day,  Gail  sud- 
denly realizes  with  clarity  how 
lives  can  intertwine  without 
one's  awareness,  and  how 
unreal  her  existence  has  be- 
come without  Will:  "Ail  the 
trees  and  streets  in  Walley,  all 
the  liberating  views  of  the  lake 
and  the  comfort  of  the  shop. 
Useless  cutouts,  fakes  and 
props.  The  real  scene  was  hid- 
den from  her,  in  Australia." 

This  couple's  story  may  be 
a  case  of  not  knowing  what 
you  have  until  it  is  gone,  but 
Munro  puts  a  spin  on  this 
cliche:  love  can  be  strongest 
when  it  is  gone,  and  being  at 
the  brink  of  (re)discovery  can 
be  its  own  delight. 

Munro's  fiction  also  leaves 
room  for  possibilities;  implicit 
in  the  text  is  that  what  is  being 
told  is  not  the  whole  story,  or 
the  only  story.  The  lawyer's 
wife  in  "Open  Secrets"  is  "a 
young  woman  yet,  though  she 
doesn't  think  so,  and  she  has 
a  life  ahead  of  her."  The  book- 
seller in  "The  Albanian  Vir- 
gin" is  not  afraid  to  suspend 
reality,  and  she  wryly  imagines 
how  her  life  might  have  turned 
out,  had  she  made  different 
choices  and  stayed  with  an  ex- 
lover.  And  even  within  this  vi- 
sion of  an  imagined  life,  she 
keeps  on  picturing  something 
new:  "We  acquire  friends, 
furniture,  rituals.  We  go  to  too 
many  parties  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  talk  regularly 
aboutstartinga  new  life,  some- 
where far  away,  where  we 
don't  know  anyone." 

Escapist,  perhaps,  but  this  is 
a  thread  that  runs  through  all 


the  stories.  Even  in  Munro's 
representations  of  outwardly 
traditional  women,  there  is  a 
gentle  hint  of  resistance  in  the 
narrative,  a  slight  urge,  on  the 
character's  parts,  to  flee  the 
confines  of  their  present  lives. 
In  "A  Real  Life,"  Dorrie  is 
reluctant  to  marry,  claiming, 
"I  have  a  life."  Her  friend. 


Millicent,  disapproves,  saying, 
"Marriage  takes  you  out  of 
yourself  and  gives  you  a  real 
life."  But  despite  these  words, 
Millicent's  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions later  betray  a  vague  un- 
derstanding of  what  may  be 
beyond  immediate  expecta- 
tions. 

Like  the  lives  they  illustrate. 


Munro's  stories  are  decep- 
tively complex,  and  have  to  be 
followed  through  with  trust  and 
patience.  Notsurprisingly,lwas 
thwarted  in  my  attempts  to  fig- 
ure outwhere  the  narrative  was 
leading  in  "Carried  Away" 
simply  by  reading  ahead. 
Munro  gives  nothing  away  so 
easily. 


Governor  General  shows 
sensitivity  to  Smith 


by  Jolanda  Galassi 

I  think  I  remember  Russell  Smith  from  his  days 
as  a  restaurant  critic  for  Now  magazine,  but  was 
unable  to  turn  up  any  actual  evidence  that 
would  prove  this  theory  by  wading  through  the 
post-apocalyptic  dungeon  that  is  my  apartment 
in  search  of  back  issues.  As  I  seem  to  recal  I,  there 
was  some  nasty  business  i  n  which  he  was  sternly 
castigated  for  political  incorrectness  by  that 
august  publication.  I  mention  this  merely  be- 
cause when  he  was  presented  to  the  audience  at 
a  recent  Taddle  Creek  reading  series  at  the 
Rivoli,  we  were  told  that  he  was  from  South 
Africa  but  that  we  ought  to  be  charitable  and  not 
hold  that  against  him. 

In  despite  of  this,  a  hazy  memory  of  his 
restaurant  reviews  predisposed  me  to  disliking 
him,  especially  since  I  remember  he  left  Now 
with  a  chirpy  rabbit-like  "I'm  off  to  work  on 
a  novel,"  which  irritated  me  to  no  end.  Well,  I 
am  proud  to  eat  my  words  and  flagellate  myself 
publicly:  I  was  wrong.  Smith  was  the  best  thing 
in  a  reading  series  otherwise  inhabited  by  sen- 
sitively crafted  short-stories  about  relationships 
and  worthy  '60s  relics  who  staunchly  refuse  to 
pander  to  the  mainstream,  writing  haikus  to 
rebuke  former  friends  of  theirs  who  did.  His  first 
novel  How  Insensitive  is  a  sati  ric  look  (I  see  from 


the  press  release  that  it  should  be  a  "bitingly" 
satiric  look)  at  "A  group  of  young  people 
attempting  to  make  it  in  the  arts  in  Toronto." 
And  surprisingly  enough  in  these  dark  literary 
days,  it  accomplishes  its  task  quite  well.  It  was 
possibly  the  only  time  that  night  that  I  under- 
stood what  people  were  laughing  at.  In  between 
one  haiku  and  the  next.  Smith  came  out  with 
that  rare  thing,  original  insight. 

How  Insensitive cenues  around  the  character 
of  Ted  Owen,  post-modernist,  deconstructionist, 
ex-academic  and  aspiring  writer.  The  book  fol- 
lows him  on  his  journey  through  the  above- 
mentioned  Toronto  arts  community,  from  gal- 
lery openings  to  nightclubs  where  drinks  are 
ordered  above  the  din  of  Belgian  industrial 
hard-core  music. 

Most  of  the  scenes  are  brilliantly  funny.  Smith 
has  an  amazing  ear  for  dialogue  and  an  eye  for 
the  absurd.  In  many  ways  the  book  is  a  roman- 
a-clef,  and  the  thought  that  they  might  be  in  it 
seemed  to  titillate  people  at  the  reading;  one 
wonders  if  they  afterwards  repaired  to  a  club 
playing  Belgian  industrial  hard-core  music  to 
discuss  it. 

It  was  a  refreshing  break  from  the  tired  world 
of  imitation  Atwoods  and  Ginsbergs;  Smith's 
talent  deserves  better  than  this  coy  little  world, 
and  I  hope  he  gets  it. 
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I'll  Do 
Anything 

Mark  Perak 

Independent 
How  much  of  a  musical  inter- 
pretation can  be  made  from  a 
four-song  indie  album?  Not 
much,  you  say?  Well,  Mark 
Perak  would  disagree  whole- 
heartedly; in/'//  Do  Anything 
he  strums  and  picks  his  way 
through  four  ingeniously  origi- 
nal songs. 

In  listening  to  this  album- 
ette,  I  am  reminded  of  other 
established  folk  artists  (Tracy 
Chapman,  Stephen  Stills  and 
Neil  Young)  and  their  begin- 
nings. Although  most  of  them 
went  through  alternate  routes, 
the  product  was  still  the  same: 
a  collection  of  soulful  songs 
about  everyday  life  and  exist- 
ence. 

Perak's  voice  is  a  compila- 
tion of  the  above  artists:  he  has 
the  range  of  Stills,  the  unique 
sound  of  Young  and  the  dis- 
turbed/troubled sound  of 
Chapman.  Mixing  his  power- 
ful voice  with  the  simplistic 
sound  of  acoustic  guitar  and 
harmonica,  Perak  creates  a 
soulful  camp-fire  sound,  per- 
fect for  times  of  relaxation  or 
thought. 

Hopefully,  Mark's  sound 
can  convince  a  record  com- 
pany to  produce  a  full-length 
album  with  other  musicians.  A 
fuller  sound  is  required  to  make 
Perak  a  real  "player"  in  the 
music  scene.  W\&\  that,  inter- 
ested listeners  (myself  included) 
will  not  be  left  searching  for 
more  of  Mark's  musical  rep- 
ertoire. 

David  Naiman 

Eight  Ate  Hate 

Satanatras 

Raw  Energy 
When  Satanatras  thrash, 
they're  good.  When  they 
don't,  they're  not  my  cup  of 
tea. 

Lead  track  "Out  of  the 
Blue"  begins  with  a  pounding 
(in  my  head?)that thunders  into 
the  song.  That  continues  with 
the  distortion  of  the  voice  on 
"Answer  Me"  and  the  lounge- 
y  bit  in  the  quite  amusing 
"American  Fried."  But  they 
lose  me  somewhere  around 
"Goodbye  So  Long"  and 
"Powerful  Wonderful"  which 
remind  me  of  (I  know  I'm 
going  to  get  murdered  for  this) 
a  cock-rock  band.  But  the  band 
redeems  itself  with  two  amaz- 
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ing  thrash  tracks,  "Babykinz" 
and  "Jacket  Off."  The  instru- 
mental "Wild  and  Fuzzy"  is 
so  cool  it  should  definitely  be 
the  theme  music  for  a  '60s 
detective-surfin'  show. 

And  how  can  the  Satanatras 
record  somethingwithout  quot- 
ing Sinatra?  Check  out  "The 
F I u "  and  di scover  how  they  do 
it  their  way.  The  album  ends 
with  an  organ  sample,  which 
in  the  world  of  Satanatras  might 
make  sense.  I'm  just  left  won- 
dering. 

Natasa  Hatsios 


MTV 
Unplugged  in 
New  York 

Nirvana 

DGC/MCA 

Listening  to  Unplugged,  I  real- 
ised that  this  was  the  first  time 
I  was  able  to  hear  a  Nirvana 
album  al  I  the  way  through  since 
April.  I  was  neverfanaticalover 
the  band,  but  1  do  own  all  three 
albums  and  was  nonetheless  a 
bit  upset  with  Kurt  Cobain's 
death. 

Hearing  Unplugged  all  the 
way  through  made  me  realize 
what  a  great  band  N  i  rvana  tru  ly 
was  and  sadly  how  there  will 
never  be  another  original  Nir- 
vana song. 

The  1 4-song  album,  featur- 
ing the  live  performance  on 
MTV,  showcases  the  true  tal- 
ent of  Cobain  in  the  ease  with 
which  he  adapts  his  songs  to 
an  acoustic  form.  Along  with 
the  Germs'  Pat  Smear  (who 
joined  the  band  on  their  last 
tour).  Nirvana  covered  mate- 
rial mostly  off  the  two  last  al- 
bums,/Vevefm/nc/and/n  Utero, 
with  the  latest  single,  "About 
A  Girl,"  the  only  song  off 
Bleach,  their  Sub  Pop  debut. 

Nirvana  avoided  playing  al- 
most all  the  'hits'  except  for 
"Come  As  You  Are" — which 
didn't  quite  make  the  impact 
as  some  other  ones — and  "All 
Apologies."  Two  songs  in- 
cluded on  the  album  that 
didn't  make  the  broadcast  are 
Nevermind's  "Something  In 
The  Way"and  "Oh  Me." 

The  highlight  of  the  album 
has  to  be  the  handful  of  cover 
tunes  from  bands  Cobain  has 
described  as  a  major  influence. 
Of  the  six  covers,  half  are  Meat 
Puppets  songs,  "Plateau," 
"Lake  of  Fire,"  and  "Oh 
Me."  Since  Nirvana  wasn't 


UMPLUGGED 

IN  NEW  YORK 


learning  the  songs  properly, 
they  brought  along  the  Meat 
Puppets'  Cris  and  Curt 
Kirkwood  to  help  them  along 
(they  were  on  tour  with  Nir- 
vana at  the  time). 

Along  with  Bowie's  "The 
Man  Who  Sold  The  World," 
Nirvana  covered  songs  from 
two  bands  that  might  be  unfa- 
miliar with  the  young  Nirvana 
crowd:  The  Vaselines'  "Je- 
sus Doesn't  Want  Me  For  a 
Sunbeam,"  (whose  lead  singer, 
Eugene  Kelly,  went  on  to  form 
the  band  Eugenius)  and 
Leadbelly's  "Where  Did  You 
Sleep  Last  Night,"  hauntingly 
covered  by  Hole  during  their 
encore  in  Toronto  recently. 

This  album  is  a  wonderful,  if 
somewhat  sombre,  gift  to  Nir- 
vana fans  after  the  demise  of 
the  band.  It  made  me  want  to 
go  listen  to  the  albums  again. 

Natasa  Hatsios 

Stoned  and 
Dethroned 

Jesus  and  Mary  Chain 

Warner 
The  Jesus  and  Mary  Chain  have 
made  a  comeback  with  the  re- 
lease of  thei  r  latest  album,  prov- 
ing  that  they  are  still  a  creative 
force  in  the  music  world.  Jim 
and  William  Reid  have  stripped 
down  their  usually  feedback 
and  fuzz-laden  sound  to  its 
clean  and  crisp  foundations. 

Mostly  an  acoustic  album, 
the  sound  has  been  rounded 
out  with  electric  guitars  to  a 
present  an  often  bright  melodi- 
ous sound.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
has  been  hiding  under  all  the 
trademark  back  ground  noise 
with  which  Mary  Chain  fans 
are  so  familiar! 

As  well  as  these  musicians, 
vocalists  are  featured  as  well. 
Jim  sings  a  strong  duet  called 
"Sometimes  Always"  with 
Hope  "Mazzy  Star"  Sandoval, 
but  his  aptly  titled  "God  Help 
Me"  duet  with  Shane 
MacGowan  isn't  so  special. 
Given  the  man's  drinking 


habits,  though,  it  was  possibly 
an  achievement  just  to  get  a 
recording  out  of  him. 

Stones  and  Dethroned  is  a 
very  strong,  though  unusual, 
Mary  Chain  album,  one  that 
they  can  be  proud  of.  Some 
may  say  that  nothing  will  ever 
live  up  to  1  985's 
Psychocandy,  but  it's  too 
early  to  tell.  This  album  will 
take  a  few  listens  to  get  used  to 
and  probably  a  few  more  to 
discover  its  classic  tunes.  But  it 
is  already  clear  that  the  Jesus 
and  Mary  Chain  have  not  been 
dethroned  yet. 

Christine  Kralik 

Russell's 
Shorts 

The  Arrogant  Worm 

Independent 

The  impact  of  'wacky 
funsters'  (I  wish  they  had  spe- 
cial punctuation  marks  for  sar- 
casm) like  the  Barenaked  La- 
dies and  Moxy  Fruvous  on  the 
Canadian  music  scene  has 
opened  up  a  new  can  of 
worms — and  arrogant  ones  at 
that. 

The  Arrogant  Worms  are 
three  Canadians  armed  with 
musical  instruments  and  hell 
bent  on  offending  no  one. 

I  know  funny  doesn't  have 
to  be  offensive  and  Russell's 
Shorts,  their  independent  re- 
lease, isn't  without  it's 
chuckles — they're  justfew  and 
far  between.  It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve "Tokyo  Love  Song,"  a 
moronic  little  ditty  about 
Godzilla,  came  from  the  same 
minds  as  "Killer  Robots  from 
Venus,"  a  satiric  look  at  subur- 
bia. 

The  band  can  carry  a  tune 
when  they  sing  about  the  I  ighter 
side  of  death  and  dismember- 
ment. "Rippy  the  Gator" 
isn't  high  comedy,  but  gets  a 
cheap  thrill  from  the  lines, 
"Rippy  the  Gator  goes  chomp, 
chomp,  chomp/  passing  the 
time  by  ending  children's 


WE  WANT  YOUR  BODY 

AND  WE'LL  PLAY  YOUR 
FAVOURITE  MUSIC  TO  GET  IT! 

Call  the  Bedford  Ballroom  request  line  and  tell  us  the 
tune  that  turns  you  on,  or  the  band  that  blows  you  away. 

just  one  request  per  call,  please. 
Thanks  for  your  help 


RECyjELST  LINE 


Bedford 
Ballroom 


Coming  soon  to  Bloor  Bedford 


lives/down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
swamp." 

"The  Last  Sensitive  Cow- 
boy" and  "Big  Fat  Road  Man- 
ager" are  promising  some 
ideas,  but  they  leave  you  feel- 
ing ripped  off  because  they 
could  have  been  so  much  fun- 
nier. 

The  musical  parody  of  "The 
Fishing  Song,"  (take  the  Beach 
Boys  and  replace  surfing  with 
fishing — get  it?),  is  amusing  for 
a  while.  So  is  "A  Night  on 
Dildo,"  a  guided  tour  of  New- 
foundland (Dildo  is  the  name 
of  a  town — get  it?)  Too  often,  I 
just  found  myself  getting  an- 
noyed. I  never  did  manage  to 
listen  to  the  entire  album  in 
one  sitting. 

Music/comedy  albums  are 
hard  to  review.  Humour  is  a 
very  subjective  thing,  and  no 
one  will  be  listening  for  the 
second  guitar  solo  on  the  third 
song.  This  isn't  dinner  music. 
You  can't  dance  or  rock  to  it. 
You  certainly  won't  make 
love  to  it  (at  least  not  twice).  So 
what  does  that  leave?  Drink- 
ing, I  guess.  I  can  see  how  it 
would  be  funnier  after  a  beer  to 
help  lower  your  IQ  level. 

The  Arrogant  Worms  may 
have  had  the  door  opened  for 
them  by  the  Barenaked  Ladies, 
but  they  sound  more  like  The 
Irish  Rovers.  Unless  they're 
angling  for  a  variety  show  on 
the  CBC,  they  shou  Id  bait  thei  r 
hook  with  a  different  worm. 

Brian  Ellicott 

Monster 

R.E.M. 

Warner  Bros. 
If  you've  read  any  magazine 
at  all  in  the  past  month,  you're 
surely  aware  of  two  things — 
R.E./vl.  is  back,  and  their  new 
album  is  really  loud. 


Out  go  the  acoustic  guitars 
and  mandolins,  in  comes  any- 
thing that  will  plug  into  the 
wall  and  has  a  volume  dial 
reaching  1 1 . 

A  comment  recently 
splashed  in  every  mag  from 
Rolling  Stone  toQisthat  R.E.M. 
have  gotten  back  to  their  ear- 
lier, louder  roots.  I  don'tthink 
so.  R.E.M.  never  sounded  like 
this. 

It  wou  Id  be  very  easy  to  com- 
pare Monster  to  U2's  way- 
different-than-ar  /thing- 
they'd-ever-done-before  al- 
bum, Achtung  Baby,  but  for 
some  reason  no  one  has. 

Maybe  it's  because  R.E.M. 
just  take  it  all  in  stride.  No 
glam,  no  new  identities,  no 
new  messages,  no  change  in 
lifestyle.  It's  basically  the 
same  old  R.E.M.,  just...  really 
loud. 

IfMonsJersends  R.E.M.  back 
in  time  in  any  way,  it's  the 
return  of  their  incomprehensi- 
bility. The  band's  last  two 
albums.  Out  o/^T/me  and  Auto- 
matic  For  the  People  were  so 
light-sounding  that  you  could 
almost  make  out  every  word 
lead  singer  Michael  Stipe  sang. 
Listeners  don't  have  that  prob- 
lem with  Monster.  While  the 
band  doesn't  manage  to  be 
as  incoherent  as  they  have  in 
the  past  (odd  considering  the 
louder  sound),  it's  pretty 
damn  close. 

This  sound  suits  the  band. 
(Don't  worry  -  it  doesn't  get 
any  louder  than  the  first  single 
"What's  the  Frequency, 
Kenneth?")  Scott  Litt  has  once 
again  managed  to  co-produce 
a  memorable  album.  (When 
have  R.E.M.  ever  done  a  bad 
album?) 

To  be  frank — Monster"  s 
great...  and  loud. 

Conan  Tobias 
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A  Marriage  of  Convenience  dulls 
after  SummerWorks  spark 


by  Lynn  Slotkin 

Something  unfortunate  has 
happened  to  A  Marriage  of 
Convenience,  one  of  the  hits  of 
the  recent  SummerWorks 
Theatre  Festival,  now  at  the 
Factory  Studio  Cafe  until  Nov. 
20.  It's  barely  funny  anymore. 

Instead  of  leaving  well 
enough  alone,  playwright 
David  Rubinoff  has  expanded 
the  play,  adding  20  minutes  of 
unnecessary  exposition,  mai  nly 
to  the  beginning. 

The  addition  anticipates 
many  ofthe  jokes  and  surprises 
resulting  in  a  much  less  funnier 
show  than  itwas:  at  times  even 
stultifying. 

Rubinoff  is  not  without  tal- 
ent. He  has  a  wicked,  off-the- 
wall  sense  of  humourthat  mani- 
fests itself  in  some  pretty  bi- 
zarre situations  and  relation- 
ships, and  it  all  worked  won- 
derfully in  the  original  one- 


hour  show. 

The  story  is  about  Robert 
and  Helene,  at  the  end  of  their 
1 5-year  marriage.  He  has  come 
out  ofthe  closet,  is  having  an 
affair  with  a  man  and  wants  to 
divorce  Helene  so  his  lover 
can  move  in.  Naturally,  she's 
a  little  upset. 

As  part  of  her  duties  as  a 
hospital  volunteer  (I  said  the 
situations  were  bizarre)  she  vis- 
its a  patient,  Preston,  who  has 
been  badly  banged  up,  and 
has  an  uncanny  resemblance 
to  Robert,  even  though  they 
couldn't  be  more  different. 
Preston  is  an  escaped  convict- 
biker  type  whose  idea  of  exer- 
cise is  flexing  his  pecs;  his  read- 
ing material  of  choice  is  Pent- 
house. Robert,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  yuppie  conserva- 
tive-type uptight  banker,  whose 
notion  of  deprivation  is  not 
having  his  cellular  phone 


nearby.  He  reads  spread  sheets 
for  fun. 

It  turns  out  Preston  is 
Robert's  twin  brother,  given 
up  at  birth,  unbeknownst  to 
Robert.  Preston  and  Helene, 
who  are  hot  for  each  other, 
plot  to  kill  Robert,  and  live 
hotly  ever  after.  Enter  Robert 
and  Preston's  Ma,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  a  lesbian  who 
also  likes  very  young  men,  and 
a  nurse  who  would  do  any- 
thing for  Preston.  Well,  you  get 
the  idea. 

It's  a  farce,  of  course.  Dur- 
ing SummerWorks,  the  pace 
was  fast  and  furious.  The  deliv- 
ery and  double  takes  were 
rapid-fire.  Entrances  and  exits 
were  split-second  fast  and  by 
the  play's  end  there  were 
enough  plot  twists  and  gun 
shots  to  leave  you  smiling  and 
breathless. 

Why  the  play  wasn't  left 


If  you'd  like  a  booklet  atmut  Jack  Oaniel  s  Whiskey,  vinite  us  here  in  Lynchburg.  Tennessee  37352.  U  S  A 

NO  ONE  IN  LYNCHBURG  knew  why  Jack  Daniel 
missed  work  that  spring  day  in  1904. 

No  one  except  his  nephew  Lem  Motlow,  who 
was  sworn  to  silence.  You  see,  Mr.  Jack  was 
bound  for  St.  Louis  and  the  Worlds  Fair, 
where  his  whiskey  could  be  judged  against 
the  worlds  finest.  As  it  happened.  Jack 
Daniel  returned  to  Lynchburg  with  a  lot 
less  secrecy  -  and  a  gold  medal  in  his 
hand.  A  sip,  we  believe,  will  confirm  the 
Fairs  judges  knew  their  whiskey. 


WHISKEY  I  j  I 


alone  is  a  mystery.  The  exposi- 
tion ofthe  1 5  years  leading  up 
to  the  present  was  unneces- 
sary: the  original  text  had  all 
theinfo.  Farce  thriveson  vague- 
ness. Trying  to  make  sense  is 
deadly  to  the  form.  Director 
Ned  Vukovic,  who  did  a  fine 
job  in  the  summer,  should  have 
known  better:  what  we  have 
now  is  dead  air  with  witless 
humour  and  sloppy  exposition. 
Added  to  that  are  crass  plugs 
for  other  Factory  Theatre  shows 


past  and  present,  and  even  a 
lame  inside  joke  about  another 
one  of  Vucovic's  productions. 
The  pace  of  the  additions  is 
slow.  By  the  time  the  'real' 
play  begins,  it's  too  late. 

The  performances  are  val- 
iant under  the  circumstances. 
David  Ferry  is  prim  and  neat  as 
Robert  and  leering  as  the  twin 
brother  Preston.  Patricia 
Yeatman  as  Helene  does  good 
work  as  an  earnest  wife  who 
turns  vamp  to  entice  Preston  to 


murder.  The  timing  between 
Ferry  and  Yeatman,  who  are 
reprising  their  roles,  is  bang- 
on.  Also  fine  are  Pedro  Guevara 
Mann  as  Ricardo,  the  object  of 
desire  of  lots  of  people,  mainly 
Robert;  Louise  Nicol  as  Ma; 
and  Esther  Arbeid  as  the  nurse. 

Performances  aside,  though, 
tinkering  and  tampering  with 
something  that  didn't  need  it 
results  in  a  production  that  just 
wasn't  funny  enough  to  sit 
through. 


Canadian  Stage  Company 
serves  up  some  Jello 


by  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

Noel  Coward's  play.  Hay 
Fever,  provides  two  hours  of 
genuine  hilarity.  The  plot  is 
simple,  the  pace  electric  and 
the  characters  range  from  ec- 
centric to  neurotic.  The  com- 
bination of  dry  British  witti- 
cisms and  Marx  Brothers-style 
slapstick  keeps  the  audience 
giggling  from  curtain  to  cur- 
tain. 

But  there  is  something  miss- 
ing. There  is  no  danger  or  risk, 
rwjthing  controversial.  The  en- 
tire script  seems  devoid  of  pur- 
pose. 

Not  to  say  that  every  piece  of 


theatre  must  make  a  poignant 
social  comment,  or  that  enter- 
tainment alone  is  not  enough 
of  a  reason  to  produce  a  show. 
An  entire  genre  of  mega-musi- 
cals has  been  developed  on 
this  principle.  But  even  these 
occasionally  work  on  an  intel- 
lectual level. 

The  entire  evening  is  like 
eating  a  meal  consisting  only 
of  Jello.  At  first  it's  great.  It's 
brightly  coloured,  it  jiggles,  its 
fun.  After  a  few  bowls  you  de- 
cided you've  had  enough — 
you're  not  full,  but  you've 
had  enough  jello.  It  no  longer 
tastes  as  sweet  or  goes  down  as 
easily.  The  most  insidiousthing 
about  it  is  that  while  it  doesn't 
 I 
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EVERY  MONDAY  EVENING 
AT 

UPTOWN,  BACKSTAGE 
CUM8ERIAND  &  FLA2A  THEATRES! 


SHOWTIMES  •  MONDAY  NOV  14 


UPTOWN 


STARGATE(PQ)  7:15-10:15 
SANTA  CLAUSE(F)  7:40-9:50 
THESPECIAUST(AA)  10:40 


BACKSTAGE 


BOULEVARD  (R)  6:45-9:00 
NOSTRADAMUS  (AA)  7:10-9:40 


CUMBERUVND 


WHALE  MUSIC  (AA)  7:45-10:20 

CLERKS  (R)  8:00-10:10 

I  DONTWANTTOTALKABOUTIT(PG) 

7:30-9:50 

WAR  (PG)  7:00-9:30 


JACK  DANIEL'S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS 


really  satisfy  your  hunger,  it 
spoils  your  appetite  for  any- 
thing else. 

Despite  the  script's  super- 
ficiality, the  production  is  top 
quality.  The  uniformly  talented 
cast  takes  the  collection  of  jokes 
written  70  years  ago  and  en- 
sures they  remain  hilarious. 
Whatever  your  pretensions 
about  this  style  of  theatre  are,  I 
chal  lenge  anyone  to  sit  through 
all  three  acts  of  this  production 
without  laughing  out  loud. 

The  Bliss  family,  on  whom 
the  play  is  centred,  consists  of 
David  Bliss,  a  writer  of  trashy 
novels  (played  by  Benedict 
Campbell),  his  wife  Judith,  a 
retired  actress  (Fiona  Reid),  and 
their  adult  children,  Simon,  an 
artist  (Ben  Carlson)  and  his  sis- 
ter Sorel  (Elizabeth  Marmur). 
Reid,  who  some  may  remem- 
ber as  Al  Waxman's  wife  on 
King  of  Kensington,  is  master- 
ful as  the  overly  dramatic 
mother,  leadingthe  other  char- 
acters like  a  ringmaster  in  a 
domestic  circus. 

Whi  le  strange  i  n  its  own  right, 
the  household  becomes  abso- 
lutely bizarre  when  their  four 
guests — a  diplomat,  a  flapper,  a 
gold-digging  hussy,  and  a 
brai  niess  boxer — arrive  from  the 
city.  The  isolated  country  man- 
sion, besieged  by  rain  and 
packed  with  too  many  people 
in  too  few  rooms,  becomes  the 
site  of  two  wedding  engage- 
ments, two  illicit  affairs,  and  a 
rousing  game  of  "Guess  The 
Adverb."  All  of  this  is  medi- 
ated by  a  surly  housemaid  who 
neither  understands  nor  cares 
what  is  going  on. 

All  ofthe  antics  are  meant  to 
poke  fun  at  particular  social 
groups  in  1925.  But  these 
groups  either  no  longer  exist  or 
have  changed  in  such  a  way as 
to  make  the  criticisms  irrel- 
evant. What  we  are  left  with 
are  funny  jokes  about  funny 
people. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  question 
is  why  The  Canadian  Stage 
Company  chose  to  produce  this 
particular  comedy.  The  initial 
answer  is  because  Noel  Cow- 
ard is  a  recognizable  and  mar- 
ketable name,  and  the  script  is 
inoffensive.  Yetthisisthe  same 
company  which  chose  to 
present  the  controversial 
Oleanna.  The  difference  seems 
to  be  that  Hay  Fever  is  part  of 
their  subscription  season,  and 
as  such  must  appeal  to  the  mid- 
dle-class, middle-age,  theatre- 
going  public. 

If  it  was  a  movie,  I  would  say 
wait  for  it  to  come  out  on  video, 
but  since  it's  live  theatre, 
well... 
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Women  win  season  opener 

Blues  volleyball  teams  go  head  to  head  with  Gaels 


As  ail  eyes  are  focussed  on  the  ball...  (Jeff  Biundeii/vs) 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  women's  volleyball  team 
started  off  on  the  right  foot  this 
weekend,  defeating  the  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels  in  a  three-game 
sweep.  Meanwhile,  the  men's 
team,  playing  in  their  second 
match-up  of  the  year,  split  two 
very  tight  contests,  each  match 
extending  to  five  games. 

Led  by  a  nucleus  of  veteran 
players,  the  Blues  women's  squad 
used  quickness  on  defence  to  beat 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  decid- 
edly lower-calibre  team. 

"We've  played  Queen's  be- 


fore [in  pre-season],  but  that  was 
in  September,"  said  U  of  T  head 
coach  Kristine  Drakich.  "They've 
improved  substantially,  but  you 
expect  that." 

Drakich,  a  former  Blues  player 
and  Canadian  national  team 
member,  is  in  her  sixth  season  as 
head  coach. 

"We  got  what  we  expected 
from  them,  a  highball  game,  a 
slower  game  than  most  top  qual- 
ity teams  play,"  commented 
fourth-year  outside  hitler  Athena 
Gerochristodoulou. 

U  of  T  handily  won  the  first 
game  15-11.  In  the  second,  the 
Blues  fell  behind  5-9,  a  game 


marred  early  by  serving  faults  by 
both  sides. 

A  series  of  well-placed  serves 
by  Christine  Bum  and  the  home 
team  was  back  into  the  match, 
winning  15-10.  The  Blues  won 
the  final  game  handily  in  a  score 
of  15-4. 

"We  didn't  control  the  game," 
said  Drakich.  "We  won,  but 
Queen's  was  controlling  the 
rhythm  and  pace  while  we  played 
catch-up,  until  the  third  game 
when  we  set  the  pace." 

Lacking  somewhat  in  height, 
the  Blues  possess  enough  defen- 
sive speed  and  serving  power  to 
seriously  challenge  York,  who 
are  the  team  favoured  to  win  the 
OWIAA  championships  this 
year. 

Gerochristodoulou  said  U  of 
T's  strength  is  in  their  defence. 

"We're  hoping  our  serving  will 
be  a  strength  as  well,"  she  added. 
"This  is  a  similar  type  team  to  last 
year. 

"We  have  the  same  strengths." 

The  Blues  women  lost  two  key 
players  from  last  lineup.  How- 
ever the  team  believes  that  those 
positions  have  been  well-filled. 

While  the  women  dispatched 
their  opponents  in  less  than  an 
hour,  the  men  had  a  more  diffi- 
cult task. 

In  their  first  match-up  on  Fri- 
day night,  the  Blues  rebounded 
from  a  2-1  game  deficit  to  con- 
clude with  a  3-2  win  in  a  match 
that  lasted  over  two  hours. 

The  Saturday  rematch  against 
the  Gaels  also  began  pooriy  for 
the  Blues.  They  commenced  by 
losing  the  first  two  games  4-15 
and  11-15. 


Women's  waterpolo  whirlwind 
weekend  tournament 


BY  Valia  Reemsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

In  their  season  opener  tourna- 
ment U  of  T's  women's 
waterpolo  team  came  out  with  a 
record  of  one  win,  one  loss  and 
two  ties  this  past  weekend. 

Head  coach  Peter  Lohasz  said 
the  team's  defense  played  very 
effectively,  while  offensively 
they  relied  on  last  year's  offen- 
sive system. 

"It  was  a  whole  weekend  of 
experimentation,"  said  Lohasz. 
"An  evaluation  process  of  de- 
termining who  could  do  what." 

Lohasz  said  the  players  were 
put  in  different  positions  during 


the  weekend's  four  games,  a  way 
of  determining  the  strengths  and 
weakness  of  each  individual. 

"It  [the  weekend's  games]  gave 
me  a  good  template  to  see  what 
we  have  to  improve  on,"  he  added. 

U  of  T  opened  their  season  on 
Saturday,  playing  hard  against 
Ottawa,  whom  they  beat  in  aclose 
4-3  game. 

Later  that  afternoon  the  Blues 
women  were  defeated  7-5  by  the 
squad  from  Carleton,  deemed  the 
pre-season  favorites  to  take  the 
OWIAA  championships. 

The  following  day's  games 
against  Queen's  and  McMaster 
both  ended  in  6-6  ties. 

Lohasz  commented  the  team 


seemed  unable  to  get  past  the 
six-goal  hurdle. 

U  of  T  faced  the  same 
Queen's  team  in  last  year's 
OWIAA  provincial  final.  This 
time,  although  the  Blues  domi- 
nated the  pool  for  most  of  the 
game,  Lohasz  felt  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  offense  cost 
them  many  scoring  opportuni- 
ties. 

'The  results  are  not  unex- 
pected," said  Lohasz.  "Now 
that  they've  seen  their  compe- 
tition, they  have  to  [start  to] 
train  hard  as  a  group." 

The  women's  next  match  is 
tentatively  set  for  Nov.  2 1  when 
they  will  host  Brock. 


I  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 
lovegolfl 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M4orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 
2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


THE  VICTORIA 

GNIVERSITY 
TEACHING 

Student  nominations  are  invited  for  the  1995  Victoria 
University  Teaching  Award.  All  members  of 
Emmanuel  College  and  Victoria  College  faculty,  full- 
er part-time,  are  eligible.  Nominations  may  be 
submitted  by  alumni,  students  or  faculty.  Each 
nomination  must  be  co-signed  by  an  alumnus, 
student  or  member  of  faculty. 

If  you  wish  to  nominate  an  outstanding  teacher 
please  write  to: 

K  R  Thompson,  Registrar,  Northrop  Frye  Hall 
106,  Victoria  University,  73  Queen's  Park 
Crescent,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 1 K7,  by  January 
31, 1995. 


The  third  game  was  tight,  tied 
at  10-10.  With  their  backs  to  the 
wall,  the  Blues  dug  in  to  win  15- 
12.  Game  four  also  went  down  to 
the  wire,  but  the  Blues  pulled  out 
a  15-13  win  after  a  13-13  tie. 

The  stage  was  set  for  a  fifth 
and  deciding  game,  packed  with 
adrenaline  and  tension,  that  lasted 
until  Queen's  broke  through  a 
12-12  tie,  coming  out  the  victors 
with  a  12-15  win. 

"You  have  to  give  them  [To- 
ronto] a  lot  of  credit.  They  fought 
hard  to  come  back  in  both 
matches.  We  seemed  to  relax  too 
soon  and  let  them  back  in  the 
match,"  said  Queen's  head  coach, 
Brenda  Willis.  "The  biggest  dif- 
ference between  Toronto  and  us 
is  our  blocking  as  opposed  to 
their  blocking." 

In  both  matches.  Queen's  re 


corded  nearly  three  times  as  many 
stuff  blocks  as  Toronto  did.  But 
that  does  not  concern  Blues  head 
coach  Orest  Stanko. 

"Our  blocking  is  not  a  really 
big  part  of  our  game  plan,"  ex- 
plained Stanko.  "We're  not 
overly  large.  That  could  hurt  us 
against  a  bigger  team,  especially 
a  team  that  plays  a  big  middle 
game." 

Toronto  used  their  players' 
smaller  size  and  quickness  to  dig 
the  ball  in  the  back  court  and 
capitalized  on  the  strength  of  their 
skilled  second-year  setter,  Jeff 
Chung. 

Willis  believes  Chung  to  be 
the  best  setter  in  the  country. 

"He  spreads  the  ball  around  so 
well  you  can't  be  comfortable 
when  you  defend  against  him," 
said  Willis. 


Willis  added  that  U  of  T  right- 
side  hitter  Marc  Habash  was  a 
big  surprise  forthe  Queen's  team. 

"A  few  years  ago  when  we 
were  not  as  strong  up  front,  he 
used  to  tear  us  apart,"  she  said. 

Habash  won  rookie-of-the- 
year  honours  in  1991-92  but  did 
not  play  the  past  two  seasons.  He 
decided  to  rejoin  the  team  last 
week.  His  return  this  year  gives 
the  Blues  a  powerful  left-handed 
hitter  to  start  on  the  right  side. 

Once  Chung  and  Habash  have 
had  more  than  a  week  to  practice 
together  they  should  become  one 
of  the  more  dangerous  pairs  in 
the  OUAA,  if  not  the  country. 

The  women  Blues  play  next 
weekend  in  Ottawa,  while  the 
men  are  at  York  this  Thursday. 
Neither  team  has  any  home 
ames  until  January. 


..Blues  player  Aaron  Holm  smashes  it  to  Queen's. 


(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 


Blues  runner  wins  bronze  at  ClAU's 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  cross-country  athleteSarah 
Hunter  placed  third  at  the  na- 
tional championship  in  London 
last  Saturday. 

The  top  runner  from  Ontario, 
Hunter  avenged  her  last  week's 
silver  finish  in  the  OWIAA  when 
she  lost  the  gold  to  Windsor's 
Missy  McCleary.  McCleary 
placed  seventh  in  this  week' s  five- 
kilometre  race. 

Blues  coach  Peter  Pinmi  said 
Hunter's  performance  was  re- 


markable, since  she  had  been 
unable  to  compete  in  the  past 
year's  indoor  and  outdoor  track 
seasons  due  to  an  injury. 

"She '  s  basically  been  only  able 
to  run  regularly  since  August  and 
yet  in  this  race  she  was  duking  it 
out  with  national  team  runners," 
explained  Pimm.  "All  the  cross 
training,  [biking  and  pool  run- 
ning] certainly  paid  off." 

The  1994  champion  is  Linda 
Thyer  from  McGill. 

UBC's  Lori  Durward  was  the 
silver  medalist. 

Hunter's  bronze  medal  finish 


also  put  her  on  the  CIAU  all- 
Canadian  team. 

Although  not  having  any  indi- 
viduals in  the  top  three,  the  run- 
ners from  Victoria  swept  the 
ClAU's,  winning  the  women's 
team,  men's  team  and  overall 
titles. 

The  Blues  women's  team 
placed  fourth  overall,  an  improve- 
ment from  their  regular  season 
ranking  of  sixth. 

U  ofT  runners  Elaine  O'  Reilly , 
Sandra  Tenaglia  and  Sara 
Gardner  all  placed  within  the  top 
25. 


Nov.  14  -  Nov.  26,  ±994 


PANTS  •  HOODS  •  CREWS 
20%  -  40%  OFF 


Get  a  Head-Start  on  your  Holiday  Shopping! 


rsity  Snorts  Store 


University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  St.  (al  Spadina  Ave.)  •  977-8220 
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Hail  to  the  champ  -  a  boxing  legend 


It's  been  eight  days  since  George  Fore- 
man knocked  out  Michael  Moorer  to 
win  the  heavyweight  championship  of 
the  world  in  Las  Vegas,  and  there  are 
slill  more  than  a  few  people  out  there 
who  can't  quite  believe  it. 

The  crushing  right  that  dropped  the 
defending  champ  to  the  canvas  and  made 
him  see  little  neon-pink  casinos,  has 
been  replayed  on  every  play  of  the  week 
package  across  the  continent  and  around 
the  world. 

But  there  are  still  those  who  refuse  to 
believe  it  actually  happened. 

Of  course,  the  video  evidence  doesn't 
lie. 

It  didn't  look  like  much,  but  in  that 
one  short  second,  action  and  reaction 
was  equal  and  opposite.  (Neat  reference 
to  Newton's  Laws-sports,  ed.) 

When  Foreman's  cannonading  right 
hand  collided  with  Moorer's  chin,  the 
youngster's  legs  instantly  forgot  that 
they  were  supposed  to  keep  him  stand- 
ing, and  gravity  proceeded  to  do  the  rest. 

Ten  seconds  later,  it  was  all  over. 


George  Foreman,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
45  years  and  10  months,  was  the  new 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world. 

It's  a  story  for  the  ages  and  the  aged, 
proving  once  again  that:  if  1  think,  there- 
fore I  can. 

Foreman  won  that  fight  on  sheer  will 
power,  and  knowing  when  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  his  opportunities,  or 
in  this  case,  opportunity. 

This  was  a  lilt  that  no  one  gave  Fore- 
man any  hope  of  winning. 

Moorer  was  over  20  years  his  junior, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  peak  physical 
condition.  Foreman,  on  the  other  hand, 
closing  in  on  46,  at  250  pounds,  was 
packing  30  extra  pounds  that  his  oppo- 
nent didn't  have. 

The  odds-makers  were  so  certain  of  a 
Moorer  victory,  that  at  fight  time,  the 
challenger  was  listed  at  36-1  against. 
For  the  bookies,  this  one  was  the  pugil- 
istic version  of  the  foregone  conclusion. 

And  for  nine  rounds  the  pundits  were 
right. 

Not  that  Moorer  had  his  way  with 


Foreman.  Far  from  it.  But  it  seemed  to  be 
clear  from  the  opening  bell  that  the  champ 
was  going  to  defend  his  title  with  rela- 
tive ease. 

By  the  end  of  the  ninth,  Moorer  was  so 
far  ahead  on  points  that  the  only  way 
Foreman  could  win  was  by  a  knockout. 


The  Final 
Score 

Ai  AN  Hari-Singh 


And  what  were  the  odds  of  that  happen- 
ing? 

At  2:03  of  the  next  round,  we  all  found 
out  that  odds,  just  like  statistics,  were  for 
losers. 

When  referee  Joe  Cortez  reached  10, 
and  began  to  wave  his  hands  to  signal  the 
end  of  the  fight,  the  unthinkable  had 
occurred.  And  as  you  watched  Foreman 
face  his  comer  post  and  kneel  in  prayer. 


you  had  to  feel  good  about  what  had  just 
happened. 

Because  in  the  blink  of  an  eye,  ex- 
ploiting the  only  true  breach  Moorer  had 
provided  all  night,  George  Foreman  had 
exorcized  two  demons  with  one  light- 
ning quick,  thunderous  blow. 

No  longer  could  anybody  make  jokes 
about  the  man  who  in  the  past  few  years 
has  become  better  known  for  Doritos, 
burgers  and  mufflers,  his  weight,  age, 
and  appearances  on  The  Late  Show  with 
David  Letterman.  Everything  other  than 
his  comeback  bid  in  the  squared-circle, 
a  dream  also  viewed  by  many  with  equal 
derision  and  laughter. 

But  much  more  than  that,  George 
Foreman  had  expunged  the  memories  of 
that  fateful  morning  in  Kinshasa,  Zaire, 
when  almost  20  years  before  to  the  day, 
Muhammad  Ali  "rope-a-doped"  the 
heavyweight  crown  away  from  Fore- 
man in  the  legendary  Rumble  in  the 
Jungle. 

And  just  like  that  amazing  night  in 
Tokyo  fouryears  ago,  when  James  Buster 


Didier 
Guillevic 

Ph.D.  student 
in  Computer  Science 


"My  professor's  computer 
will  decipher  the  biggest  puzzle  of  all. 
Your  doctor's  handwriting." 

Think  about  it.  .\  computer  programme  thai  can  read  handwiiling  using  human  thinking  patterns.  It  is  the  brainchild  of 

Dr.  Ching  Suen,  founder  and  director  of  Concordia's  Centre  for  Pattern  Recognition  and  Machine  InieHigence  (a  member  of  the  IRIS 
Group,  one  of  Canada's  15  Networks  of  Centres  of  Excellence).  This  breakthrough  is  the  result  of  what  Dr.  Suen  describes  as 
"close  cooperation  within  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  research  teams  in  the  world."  Recipient  of  more  than  S2.5  million  in 
grants,  including  SI. 3  million  from  Bell,  Or  Suen  also  wns  praise  from  students  like  Didier  Guille\ic.  a  native  of  Brittany, 
who  says:  "1  learned  of  Dr  Suen's  work  while  completing  my  Master's  in  France,  Germany  and  England. 
He  was  widely  recognized  as  the  leading  authority  in  his  field.  That's  why  I  chose  Concordia  for  my  Doctorate." 

And  there  are  other  valid  reasons  Concordia  is  the  right  university  for  so  many  people:  more  than  160 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programmes  with  strong  reputations  in  business  studies,  communications, 
psychology,  fine  arts  and  engineenng;  a  college  system  offering  a  personalized  approach  to  education; 
a  friendly  atmosphere  with  professors  who  are  known  for  their  accessibility;  a  remarbble  choice 
of  programmes  on  a  full-  and  part-time  basis;  and  two  campuses  with  a  student  body  truly 
representative  of  Montreal's  diverse  population. 

When  you  consider  that  Concordia  is  also  known  for  being  in  touch  with  the  real 
world,  you  can  be  assured  that  what  you  learn  here  will  go  far  out  there. 


Concordia 

UNIVERSITY 


1455  de  Maisonneuve  Blvd.  W. 
Montreal 


p?og?'flninies  ojffered 
ai  Qowaox^xa:. 

Accountancy 
Administration 
Adult  Education 
Advanced  Music 

Performance 
Applied  Linguistics 
Aerospace 
Art  Education 
Art  History 
Art  Therapy 
Biology 

Building  Studies 
Bus.  Administration 

(Airline  &  Aviation) 

(Executive  MBA) 
Chemistry 
Child  Study 
Civil  Engineering 
Communication 
Computer  Science 
Economics 
Ecotoxicology 
Educational  Studies 
Educ.  Technology 
Elect.  &  Computer  Eng. 
English 
History 
Humanities 
Instit.  Admin. 
Instruct.  Tech. 
Journalism 
Judaic  Studies 
Mathematics 
Stats  &  Actuality 
Mech.  Eng. 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Psychology 
Public  Policy  & 

Public  Admin. 
Religion 
Sociology 
Sports  Admin. 
Studio  Arts 
Teaching  of  Math. 
Theology.  Rel.  & 

Phil.  Studies 
Traduction 

For  in/onnfllioii,  plrasf 

ca\\m)m-mo 

or  M  rife  lo; 

Sc\\oo\  oj Gradmic  Studies 
Concordia  l'iii\  t'rsi(\ 
J 455  dc  .M(ii.soiiiicin  t'  Bhd. 
West,  Montreal  (Quebec) 
H.]G  IMS 


Douglas  did  the  equally  improbable, 
obliterating  Mike  Tyson  with  that  unfor- 
gettable flurry  of  punches,  so  with  one 
shot  George  Foreman  will  forever  be 
remembered  for  what  he  did,  and  not  just 
for  what  somebody  else  did  to  him. 

However,  you've  got  to  take  the  sour 
with  the  sweet,  and  in  this  case  it's  the 
nay-sayers  who  in  complete  indignation 
are  claiming  that  Foreman's  champion- 
ship is  the  worst  thing  that  could  have 
ever  happened  to  the  heavyweight  divi- 
sion, whether  you're  talking  WBA,  IBF, 
WBO,  IBC,  or  WBC. 

Considering  the  joke  that  heavyweight 
boxing  has  become,  it's  pretty  ludicrous 
and  downright  petty  to  not  give  George 
Foreman  his  due. 

Whether  he  did  it  for  the  money,  for 
his  charities,  or  to  prove  a  point  to  him- 
self really  doesn't  matter.  And  whether 
he  gels  into  the  ring  with  Mike  Tyson,  in 
what  could  potentially  be  the  richest 
sporting  event  ever  once  "Iron"  Mike  is 
back  in  his  civies,  doesn't  matter  either. 

All  that  counts  is  on  a  typically  muggy 
evening,  in  the  city  that's  always  open 
for  business.  Foreman  did  what  he  had  to 
do. 

He  took  the  slings  and  arrows,  both 
verbal  and  physical,  and  in  one  brief, 
shining  moment,  regained  what  he  lost  a 
continent  away  in  1974. 

George  Foreman  is  exactly  what  pro 
boxing  desperately  needs  right  now:  a 
true  champion,  a  nice  guy,  and  more  to 
the  point,  a  first-class  burger-munching, 
Dorito-crunching  hero. 

Sports  Shorts 

BASKETBALL  (WO\fEN) 

Admist  Ite  hoopla  in  the  Athletic 
Center's  sports  gym  full  of  support- 
ers, with  the  Blues  Crew  and  the 
Lady  Godiva  band  in  tow,  the  Var- 
sity Blues  almost  doubled  the  score 
of  the  Waterloo  Athenas  beating 
them  71-36. 

In  the  first-ever  live  telecast  of  an 
OWIAA  women's  basketball  game. 
tJhc  Blues  came  out  with  an  early  lead 
of  30- 1 6  over  Waterioo  by  the  end  of 
the  first  half. 

U  of  T's  scoring  leader  was  for- 
ward Justine  Ellison,  who  racked  up 
a  total  of  19  points.  Guard  Liz  Han 
scored  16  of  her  own.  winning  her 
piayer-of-tbe-game  honours. 

Blues  head  coach  Michele 
Belanger  said  the  team  played  a  bel- 
ter outside  game  than  previously. 

"We  managed  to  get  the  players  to 
score  from  the  perimeter,"  said 
Belanger.  "What  we  need  is  a  better 
balance  from  outside  to  inside. 

"I  thought  the  girls  did  a  better  job 
at  working  on  that  today." 

Tte  Blues  participate  in  the  sec- 
ond televised  women's 
interuniversity  basketball  gante  next 
weekend  on  Saturday,  when  they 
match  up  against  the  Brock  Badgers. 

SOCCER 

Tom  Kouzmanis  and  Anne-Marie 
Fleming  were  named  fust  team  all- 
Canadians  in  intercollegiate  men's 
and  women's  soccer  respectively. 
Blues  defence  player  Steve  Albanese 
was  also  named  as  a  member  of  the 
all-Canadian  second  team. 


Got  an  interest  in 
sports?  Drop  on  by  44 
St.  George  St.  or  call 
979-2831  to  find  out 
how  you  can  write 
sports  for  the  Varsity. 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00,  Drawer 
rentals  $t  0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  G«>rge  St,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  aftemoons 
between  1 :30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


CHILD  CARE 

Choosing  child  care  that  works  for  your 
family.  Seminar  by  U  of  T  Family  Care 
Advisor.  Tuesday,  Nov.  22,  noon.  40 
Sussex  Ave.  Call  978-0951 . 


ONE  THREE-QUARTER  SIZE  BED, 

like  new.  $200.00.  Box  Spring,  mattress 
and  frame.  Call  416-586-1266  anytime. 

PENTIUM  MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

8  MB  RAM,  420  hdd.  2x  CD-ROI^,  mid 
tower,  14  inch  SVGA  monitor.  Call  (416) 
444-2367. 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offerprofessional  stringing  at  lowdlscount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave.,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-5619. 


WANTED 


EARN  $100.00  AN  HOUR 

Casting  Director  seeking  new  faces.  All 
ages,  races,  types.  Commitment  -  none. 
Necessary  experience  -  none.  Clients  - 
Banks,  Breweries,  Computer  and  Phone 
companies,  etc.  Send  Photos  (name/ 
phone  on  back):  J.  Lindsay  casting.  101 
Wlllcocks.  Toronto.  M5S  1C9. 


NEED  EXTRA  CASH? 

Join  a  networi<  of  university  students  doing 
pan-time  wori<  from  home.  Direct  training; 
limitless  potential.  Distributorships 
available.  For  information  call:  (705)  722- 
0426 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Toronto, 
North  York,  Misslssauga,  Hamilton. 
Managers  to  $8.10/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $7.00/hour.  Wages  increase 
with  hours  worked.  Full/Part  time, 
December  1-24. 416-538-8588. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 


Name 


Telephone, 
Address 


HELP  WANTED  -  PC  COMPUTER 
TECHNICIANS 

Part-time  and  full-time  positions.  PC 
configuring,  fault  diagnosis,  repairs, 
upgrades.  PC  Outlet,  246  Dupont  St.  975- 
4500. 


TRAVELLERS  -  GREAT  SAVINGS 

Call  416-449-2900  press  41 1  first.  If  you 
book  a  trip,  must  quote  ID  No.  PK0004. 
Wanted;  6  serious  reps.  No  sales.  416- 
781-2307  evgs.s.  or  leave  your  fax  nos. 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  Conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
worthing  conditions,  job  directories,  how 
to  land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus, 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts  (UT),  PC  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON, 
K7L4V6. 


EARN  FREE  TRIPS  &  CASH!! 

Breakaway  Tours  is  looking  for  motivated 
students,  organizations  &  clubs  to  promote 
Spring  Break/New  Years  Tours  to 
Acapuico,  Cuba,  Daytona,  Vermont, 
Quebec  &  More!  Leader  in  students  tours 
for  the  past  12  years,  we  are  looking  for 
the  best  reps  to  promote  our  Tours.  Best 
commission  structure  available,  so  call  us 
today!  Call  (416)  974-9774.  Member  of 
the  BBB,  call  and  compare  us  to  anyone!! 

WAY  COOL  EMPLOYMENT 

Kids'  WinterShow  Management  is  looking 
for  up  to  20  support  staff  to  assist  In  a 
variety  of  areas,  registration,  database  in- 
put, attraction  supervision,  show 
intelligence.  Employment  overthe  X-MAS 
Break  Dec.  26-Jan  1.  Call  (416)  972- 
9897. 


ATTENTION  ALL  BUSINESS 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  In  $10  000+  next  summer,  in 
great  business  experience?  Build  your 
resume  now!  Contact  College  Pro  at  905- 
513-1442. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wort<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  Included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  paytwo-thirdfree.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

CAMPUS  NOTES: 

U  of  Ts  lecture  note  service.  Missed  a 
class?  Want  that  competitive  edge?  We 
provide  notes  taken  by  many  of  the  top 
students.  Call  340-7320  now  before 
everybody  else  does! 

XEROX  COPY  2  CENTS  EACH 

Free  binding.  One  stop  printing.  41 6-752- 
9097. 


SPRING  BREAK  /  NEW  YEARS 
TRIPS!!! 

Montreal  New  Years  from  $1 39.  Daytona 
Beach  from  $299.  Cuba  from  $499. 
Acapuico  from  $599.  Limited  space  -  Book 
now!!  Call  tendon  at  Breakaway  Tours. 
416-974-9774. 


LIVE  PSYCHIC  TAROT 

Love,  money,  know  your  future. 
Professional  readings  from  the  comfort  of 
your  home,  sensational  results!!  1-90O- 
451-3530  exL  371 5.  $3.99  per  min.  Must 
be  1 8  years.  Newcall  Ltd.  (602)  954-7420. 
24  hrs.  No  minimum. 


NEW  YEAR'S  IN  MONTREAL  $129 

Includes  two  nights  accommodation 
downtown  and  bus  transportation  form 
Dec.  30th-Jan.  1  st.  Organize  small  group 
travel  FREE!  For  more  info  call  Todd  1- 
800-361-1654. 


PEPPER  SPRAY  DEFENSE 

Why  be  without  one?  Be  much  saferi 
100%  Instantly  effective.  Legal.  Sold  as 
bear  deterrent.  No  pennanent  effects. 
Multiple  use.  $28  (includes  taxes,  shipping) 
two  or  more  $24  each.  Specify  keychain 
or  beltclip.  No  minors.  Shipped  48  hrs. 
Personal  cheques,  money  orders  to 
Stepping  Stone  Enterprises,  #1 1 1 4  -  2720 
Oueensview  Drive,  Ottawa,  K2B 1 A5. 61 3- 
820-7579. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayeslan,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  Nov.  1 9  forthe  Dec.  LSAT 
and  Nov.  26  for  the  Dec.  GRE.  - 
Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737. 


Couch 


By  Carta  Prada 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midtenn  test  panic!  Tutor, 
28  years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


LSAT - MCAT - GRE 

Intensive  weekend  seminars.  Expert 
Instructors.  Comprehensive  study 
materials.  Simulated  exam.  Free  repeat 
policy.  Seminar  fee  $195.  For  more 
information  call  OXFORD  SEMINARS  1- 
800-269-6719. 


EDITING  &  TUTORING 

Why  wait  at  the  Writing  lab  when  you  can 
have  It  done  in  an  hour?  Computer  skills, 
One-on-Onel  Call  653-3405.  Fax  653- 
3997. 


GERMAN  TUTOR 

All  levels,  conversation,  proof-reading, 
writing  etc.  Experienced  tutor.  Native 
speaker,  M.A.  Call  Kristin  at  463-4292. 


TUTORING 

Statistics,  Economics,  Op.  Research 
Thesis,  Term  Paper  Project  Assistance. 
All  levels.  Patient  Former  Prof,  with  25+ 
yrs.  experience.  (416)  504-6213  9am  - 
5pm.  (Erindale  or  St.  George  locations) 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  In 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experience  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private  lessons 
(grammar,  conversation,  essay  writing  - 
all  levels).  Reasonable  rates.  Phone  491  - 
2649  and  leave  a  message  for  Henri. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  I^ser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  Rush  jobs  and  quality 
presentations!  24  hours/7  days.  Call  653- 
3405.  Fax:  653-3997.  Confidential  and 
reliable. 


TEXT  APPEAL 

Word  Processing  -  Laser  printed,  quick, 
reliable  service.  $1.75/p  (over  10pp.) 
Overnight  service  available.  Spelling/ 
grammar  check.  Call  anytime.  (416)  622- 
0465  or  fax  622-7996. 


Monday. 


14, 1994 


Men's  hockey  team  gains  ground 


Oh  no!  You're  not  getting 
BY  Ian  Tocher 

The  U  of  T  men's  hockey  team 
managed  to  pick  up  three  of  a 
possible  four  points  during  back- 
to-back  games  at  Varsity  Arena 
this  past  weekend.  The  Blues  beat 
Western  on  Saturday  4-1  and 
earned  a  2-2  tic  against  Windsor 
on  Sunday. 


away! 

In  Saturday's  contest,  Toronto 
faced  a  Western  squad  that  has 
six  of  the  league's  top  25  scorers. 
However,  the  offensive  power  of 
the  Mustangs  was  neutralized  by 
what  head  coach  Paul  Titanic  la- 
belled a  good  effort.  He  said  the 
team  played  a  full  60  minutes  of 
hockey. 

"We  did  everything  that  we 


(Valia  Reinsalu/VS) 

wanted  to  do,"  said  Titanic.  "We 
outhit  them,  I  think  we  out- 
worked them,  and  we  got  good 
goallending  again." 

Blues  nctminder  Scott  Gait 
turned  aside  29  of  30  shots  against 
him,  receiving  the  Blues  player- 
of-the-game  honours. 

Another  key  factor  in  Toron- 
to's win,  according  to  Titanic, 


was  the  ejection  of  Western's 
lone  goal  scorer,  Greg  Pajor,  for 
hitting  from  behind  in  the  second 
period.  The  coach  felt  this 
changed  the  dynamics  of  the 
Mustang' s  lineup  which  the  Blues 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of. 

Tim  Welsh  and  Dan  Bellisimo 
each  scored  power-play  goals  for 
Toronto  in  the  first  period.  U  of  T 
captain  Scott  McKinley  scored 
iwo,  one  in  the  first  and  one  in  the 
third,  to  ensure  the  Blues  win. 

A  sparse  crowd  watched  the 
Blues  battle  back  from  a  2-0  defi- 
cit on  Sunday  evening  to  eventu- 
ally tie  the  Windsor  Lancers  2-2. 

Windsor  struck  twice  in  the 
first  period  with  goals.  Blues 
goalie  Scott  Gait  said  the  two 
goals  were  a  mystery  to  him. 

"For  the  first  goal  the  guy  came 
out  from  behind  the  net  and  there 
was  a  big  crowd  and  I  totally  lost 
the  puck,"  said  Gait.  "For  the 
second  one  I  do  not  know.  I  just 
lost  it  and  I  was  stunned  when  it 
went  in." 

Sandy  Sajko  scored  his  first 
goal  of  the  season  midway 
through  the  second  period  to  fi- 
nally put  Toronto  on  the  score- 


board. The  game  was  tied  shortly 
afterwards  by  Blues  forward 
Jamie  Coon.  Scott  McKinJey  con- 
tinued to  contribute  to  the  Blues 
effort,  assisted  on  both  goals.  He 
was  later  named  U  of  T's  player 
of  the  game. 

There  was  no  scoring  in  the 
third  period,  so  the  game  was 
sent  into  a  five-minute  overtime. 
The  Blues  were  clearly  dominant 
in  the  extra  time  but  remained 
unable  to  break  the  deadlock. 

Player-of-ihe-game  McKinley 
felt  that  Toronto  should  have  won 
the  game.  He  cited  their  slow 
start  as  the  root  of  their  problem. 

"It  wasn't  the  kind  of  effort  we 
wanted  to  put  in  right  from  the 
start.  Unfortunately  we  had  to 
wait  until  they  scored  two  goals 
for  our  wake-up  call,"  said 
McKinley.  "It' s  too  bad  we  didn't 
pop  one  there  at  the  end  because 
we  definitely  had  the  momen- 
tum." 

Coach  Titanic  echoed  the  re- 
gret over  his  team's  poor  start 
and  its  lack  of  scoring. 

"In  the  first  period  we  really 
didn't  play,"  he  said.  "If  we  had 
worked  hard  at  the  beginning  we 


could  have  won  the  game.  To 
win  consistently  in  this  league 
you  have  to  be  willing  to  work 
hard." 

Titanic  said  that  the  team  needs 
to  work  on  improving  its  attack 
to  the  net . 

"Guys  that  are  hungry  to  score 
do  that,  but  maybe  we  don't  have 
enough  of  those  guys." 

But,  Titanic  was  quick  to  add. 
"Anybody  can  do  that,  part  of  it  is 
[the  players]  just  not  working." 

Titanic  was  also  unimpressed 
with  the  officiating  of  Sunday's 
match.  He  felt  the  referee  may 
not  have  been  experienced 
enough  to  work  games  at  the  in- 
ter-collegiate level. 

Despite  his  criticisms  Titanic 
was  generally  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  weekend.  U  of  T's 
record  now  stands  at  two  wins, 
three  losses  and  three  lies  for  the 
season. 

Hockey  fans  can  see  the  men's 
Blues  host  the  Cross  BorderChal- 
lenge  Tournament  at  Varsity 
Arena  on  Nov.  25  and  26.  U  of  T 
and  York  will  face  off  against 
teams  from  Cornell  and  Bowling 
Green. 


To  serve  and  protect... 

Blues  football  player  nominated  for  Metras  trophy 


Ending  the  season  on  a  positive 
note,  Blues  defensive  end  John 
Raposo  has  been  nominated  for 
the  Metras  Trophy,  for  the  out- 
standing CIAU  lineman  of  the 
1994  season. 

The  third-year  veteran  Raposo 
was  instrumental  in  the  U  of  T 
victory  over  the  Calgary  Dino- 
saurs in  last  year's  1993  Vanier 
Cup,  as  he  blocked  a  Calgary 
field  goal  attempt  in  the  final 
minute  of  play. 

This  season  Raposa  accumu- 
lated 44  tackles  which  included 
ten  on  special  teams  as  well  as 
ten  quarterback  sacks. 

Four  players,  one  from  each 
of  the  four  CIAU  conferences 
are  nominated.  A  team  of  eight 
coaches  comprise  the  national 
committee  that  selects  the  final 
trophy  winner. 

Other  awards  to  be  handed 
out  are  the  Hec  Crighton  Trophy 
(outstanding  player — Laurier 
Golden  Hawks  quarterback  Bill 


FREE 
TICKETS!! 


Kubas  is  the  OUAA  nominee), 
the  rookie  of  the  year  and  the 
Presidents'  Trophy  for  outstand- 
ing defensive  player,  which 
alumnus  and  assistant  Blues  coach 
Lou  Tiro  won  last  year. 

The  winner  will  be  announced 
at  the  London  Life  football  awards 


dinner,  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  17.  The  dinner  is  pan  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  1994  CIAU 
intercollegiate  football  season. 

The  Vanier  Cup  celebrates  its 
30th  anniversary  in  Skydome  this 
Saturday.  Nov.  19.  The  game  be- 
tween the  Western  Mustangs  and 


Saskatchewan  Huskies  begins  at 
2:30  p.m.  but  celebrations  begin 
much  sooner. 

There  are  a  week  of  festivities 
planned  by  the  CI  AU  to  celebrate 
the  big  3-0.  which  include  the 
awards  dinner,  the  CFL  CIAU 
coach-of-the-year  reception,  and 


the  TSN  Russ  Jackson  Award 
luncheon. 

If  you  don't  have  an  invitation 
for  any  of  these  private  events, 
rest  assured  there  is  the  high 
school  championship  Metro 
Bowl,  as  well  as  the  giveaways 
and  specials  at  various  Skydome- 


area  restaurants  and  stores  dur- 
ing the  next  week. 

Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketmaster,  $15.50  or  $25.50. 
A  special  offer  of  buy  three,  and 
get  the  fourth  one  free,  is  valid 
until  Friday  Nov.  18. 

Staff 


Blues  women's  hockey  cruises  for  two  wins 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Blues  women's  hockey  team 
easily  defeated  the  Windsor 
Lancer  squad  in  back-to-back 
games  at  Varsity  Arena  this  week- 
end. 

Windsor  is  a  new  team  added  to 
the  OWIAA  roster  this  year.  In 
the  past  there  were  four  teams  in 
the  women's  league. 

Along  with  U  of  T,  teams  rep- 
resenting York,  Guelph  and 
Queen's  had  traditionally  com- 
peted. 

Windsor  and  a  new  women's 
team  from  Laurier  have  brought 
the  league  to  a  total  of  six  schools 
participating. 


Scoring  five  goals  in  Satur- 
day's game.  Rebecca  Reid  led  U 
of  T  to  a  1 6- 1  victory.  The  Lanc- 
ers were  scoreless  until  the  sec- 
ond period  when  Windsor's 
Carolyn  Dutot  scored  within  the 
first  minute  of  play. 

The  Blues'  spread  out  their 
scoring  between  eight  members 
of  the  team.  Among  the  women 
scorers.  Andria  Hunter  had  three 
and  N  athal  ic  Ri  vard  and  Chri  stine 
Etele  each  put  two  into  the  Wind- 
sor net. 

In  their  game  yesterday  after- 
noon, Nov.  13,  Blues  goalie 
Robin  William  played  a  shut  out 
game,  with  U  of  T  winning  15-0. 

Having  scored  a  total  of  14 
goals.  1 1  in  the  second  period,  U 


of  T  head  coach  Karen  Hughes 
said  the  team  concentrated  more 
on  their  forechecking  systems  and 
di  fferent  types  of  coverage,  rather 
than  scoring  any  more  goals. 


With  the  situation  well  in  hand, 
the  Blues  women  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  U  of  T  cross-border 
challenge.  The  Blues  will  play 
against  Cornell  on  Friday,  Nov. 


25  at  8  p.m.  On  the  following  day 
they  match  up  against  Bowling 
Green.  The  York  Ycowomen 
squad  will  be  the  fourth  team 
competing. 


Ask  An  Athlete... 


IVIake  a  road  trip  to  Ottawa 


MEN'S  BASKETBALL 

METRO  CLASSIC 
TOURNAMENT 

Friday,  November  18 

Blues  vs  McGill  @  6pm,  York  vs  Waterloo  @  8pm 


Saturday,  November  19 

Bronze  Medal  @  1pm,  Gold  Medal  @  3pm 


Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Adults  $5/Students  $3 


ATTENTION:  TO  ALL  VAR- 
SITY ATHLETES 
By  now.  all  of  you  have  heard 
about  Lloyd  Axworthy's  pro- 
posed cuts  of  $2 .5  billion  to  post- 
secondary  institutions.  Loss  of 
this  funding  is  projected  to  cause 
students"  tuition  fees  to  skyrocket 
to  over  $5,000. 

All  students  are  affected,  but  I 
am  most  concerned  with  the  ef- 
fects on  student  athletes  and  Ca- 
nadian varsity  athletics. 

By  striving  to  get  something 
more  out  of  university  than  what 
only  comes  out  of  books,  athletes 
have  limited  their  time  for  em- 
ployment. 

And,  if  we  have  to  work  more 
to  pay  for  increased  tuition,  both 
during  the  school  year  and  the 
summer,  we  may  have  to  forego 
our  athletic  endeavors  altogether. 

Many  talented  athletes  cannot 
afford  to  play  as  it  is,  or  worse, 
cannot  afford  a  Canadian  educa- 
tion at  all.  Some  of  these  athletes 
are  lured  away  by  scholarships  to 
U.S.  schools.  The  numbers  of 
athletes  going  south  will  defi- 
nitely increase  with  higher  Cana- 
dian tuition  costs. 

University  athletics  in  the 
States  is  often  perceived  as  a  busi- 
ness. Students  are  expected  to 
place  their  athletics  ahead  of  eve- 


rything, thus  jeopardizing  their 
education. 

The  talent  pool  in  Canadian 
universities  will  decrease,  com- 
petitive levels  will  drop,  and  re- 
maining athletes  may  not  find  it 
challenging  enough  and  thereby 
not  participate. 

Athletic  programs  may  cease 
to  exist  altogether. 

High  school  students  may  stop 
spending  summers  in  Canadian 
training  camps  getting  exposure 
to  Canadian  coaches,  and  may 
start  heading  south  to  get  expo- 
sure there.  They  may  not  play  at 
all,  as  a  result  of  having  to  work 
to  stay  in  Canada. 

I  have  no  idea  what  will  really 
happen  in  this  vicious  cycle.  Why 
sit  around  waiting  to  find  out? 

Do  something — no  matter  how 
seemingly  small  or  insignificant 
you  think  your  contribution  may 
be.  All  of  you  know,  first  hand, 
that  big  things  won't  happen  un- 
less you  do  the  little  things  dur- 
ing training  each  day. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  1 6  go  to 
Ottawa,  for  FREE,  to  protest  the 
proposed  cuts  on  Parliament  Hill. 

Get  the  momentum  going. 
Show  the  government  that  you 
think  this  proposal  is  ludicrous, 
and  meet  other  students  that  can 
give  you  suggestions  on  what 


else  can  be  done,  or  give  sugges- 
tions yourself. 

The  student's  council  is  pay- 
ing for  buses  to  give  the  student 
body  an  opportunity  to  go  and 
voice  our  concerns. 

Buses  will  be  leaving  Wednes- 
day morning  at  8:30  a.m.  and 
plan  to  return  by  10  p.m.  the 
same  evening. 

Your  education  is  important 
but  so  are  your  athletics.  Don't 
let  either  suffer  from  these  cuts. 

Yvonne  Spiczynski 
Women 's  Varsity  Blues 
Basketball 

The  Varsity  sports  section  wel- 
comes any  opinions  on  matters 
pertaining  to  sports  or  athletics. 
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The  Varsity  has 
three  pairs  of 
tickets  available 
for  the  30th  an- 
niversary of 
intercollegiate 
football. 

Come  in  and 
tell  us  who  the 
1993VanierCup 
champions  were, 
and  you'll  get  a 
pair!...  so  there! 


I     Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre  ' 
55  Harbord  St,  Toronto  977-8220 
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Ten  busloads 
descend  on  Hill 

The  University  of  Toronto,  usually 
known  for  its  apathetic  nature,  sent 
over  500  students  to  the  national  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  $2.6  billion 
cut  to  higher  education  in  Ottawa. 

Five  busloads  of  250  engineering 
students  left  for  the  protest  on  Tues- 
day night,  according  to  Brian  Shultz, 
vice-president  of  finance  for  the  En- 
gineering Society. 

"The  society  thought  it'd  be  appro- 
priate we  go  up  the  day  before  be- 
cause the  University  of  Ottawa  was 
holding  a  party.  [We  also]  wanted  to 
develop  friendships  with  other  uni- 
versity students  across  Canada.  But 
of  course,  the  focus  of  the  trip  was  the 


rotest  r 


ORTS 


protest,"  said  Shultz. 

Yesterday  morning,  another  three 
buses  left  the  St.  George  campus  for 
Ottawa,  and  a  bus  each  was  sent  from 
Erindale  and  Scarborough  college. 

The  U  of  T  student  road  trip  was 
organized  by  the  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council. 

Marco  Santaguida,  SAC's  univer- 
sity affairs  commissioner,  said  the 
council  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
student  response. 

"We  had  to  turn  people  away  be- 
cause they  came  in  this  morning  ask- 
ing fortickets,"  said  Santaguida.  "The 
response  was  tremendous,  we're  re- 
ally happy.  The  only  bad  thing  that 
happened  was  that  one  of  the  buses 
got  a  parking  ticket." 

The  Engineering  Society  even  got 
dean  Michael  Charles  to  ask  all  pro- 
fessors to  cancel  mid-term  exams  and 
assignments  for  the  day  so  that  the 
students  could  attend  the  protest,  ac- 
cording to  Shultz. 

Staff 

Other  schools 
miss  the  bus... 

York  University  and  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  University,  in  an  odd 
twist  of  fate,  sent  the  exact  same 
number  of  protesters  to  the  Ottawa 
protest.  One. 

According  to  Mike  D'Angelo, 
president  of  Ryerson's  student  coun- 
cil, he  was  unable  to  motivate  stu- 
dents there  to  go  up  to  Ottawa.  In  lieu 
of  students,  Ryerson  donated  $200  to 
help  fiind  the  Ottawa  protest. 

Ryerson  students  were  uninterested 
in  participating  in  the  Parliament  Hill 
protest,  because  they  already  protested 
the  proposed  social  policy  cuts  on 
Oct.  12,  D'Angelo  said. 

"How  many  students  can  we  get  to 
skip  off  an  entire  day  after  they  al- 
ready did  this  one?" 

D'Angelo  says  the  Oct.  12  protest 
was  supposed  to  be  a  combined  effort 
with  U  of  T,  York,  and  members  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students- 
Ontario.  But  when  the  protest  day 
came,  only  Ryerson  was  there. 

But  Marco  Santaguida,  university 
affairs  commissioner  for  SAC,  said 
he  was  unaware  about  the  Ryerson- 
organized  protest. 

"It  would  have  been  in  Ryerson's 
best  interest  to  go  down  (to  Ottawa] 
regardless.  This  is  not  a  SAC  thing, 
this  is  the  country." 

Andre  Bastian,  York's  student 
president,  was  the  only  student  from 
that  university  to  go  to  Ottawa,  said 
YPS  member  Naomi  Nainji. 

Staff 


Axworthy  gets  egged  by  14, 000  angry  students 

Proposed  education  cuts 
draw  massive  protest 


See  that  sign?  That's  just  what  I 
pre-egg. 

BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

OTTAWA  -  Over  14,000  students  dem- 
onstrated on  Parliament  Hill  yesterday 
against  the  federal  government's  pro- 
posed social  policy  reforms. 

"They  say  cut  back — we  say  fight 
back,"  chanted  the  protesters,  who  oc- 
cupied the  grounds  of  Parliament  Hill 
for  the  day-long  event. 

The  protest  was  organized  by  the  Stu- 
dents' Federation  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa  and  the  Canadian  Federation  of 


m  talking  about:  Lloyd  Axworthy, 

(Eric  Squair/VS) 
Students.  It  was  attended  by  students 
from  25  universities  and  colleges  from 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritimes. 

Nearly  500  U  of  T  students  attended 
the  rally,  travelling  to  Ottawa  on  buses 
chartered  by  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council. 

Under  reforms  proposed  by  Human 
Resources  Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy, 
the  government  would  cut  $2.6  billion  in 
federal  transfer  payments  to  Canadian 
universities  and  colleges. 

The  reforms  have  been  condemned 
by  student  leaders,  who  claim  that  cuts 


to  federal  funding  may  drive  tuition  up 
to  $4-5,000  per  year. 

Axworthy  emerged  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  address  the  crowd.  But 
protesters  pelted  him  with  macaroni, 
eggs,  and  litter  when  he  reached  the 
podium. 

"I'll  send  you  the  bill,"  Axworthy 
joked,  brushing  egg  from  his  suit. 

Axworthy  defended  the  proposed  cuts 
to  the  crowd,  saying  that  students  must 
take  a  greater  financial  responsibility  for 
their  education. 

"This  idea  that  [students]  are  exempt 
from  broader  reforms  is  ridiculous,"  he 
said. 

But  students  did  not  take  well  to 
Axworthy's  implications  that  only  the 
elite  attend  university,  according  to  SAC 
president  Gareth  Spanglett. 

"Axworthy  referred  to  that  fact  that 
why  should  80  per  cent  of  Canadians 
fund  20  per  cent  of  an  elite  group.  He 
came  out  really  aggressively  and  made  it 
clear  this  is  going  to  happen  one  way  or 
the  other,"  Spanglett  said. 

"What's  he  implying,  that  only  the 
elite  will  be  in  our  universities?  I  find  the 
whole  attitude  really  disturbing,"  said 
Spanglett. 

Over  chants  of  "bullshit"  and 
"Axworthy,  c'est  pourri,"  Axworthy  said 
the  proposed  reforms  have  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  government  and  the  pro- 
posal is  still  open  to  discussion. 

"There  is  no  government  policy  at  this 
point,"  Axworthy  said. 

"Come  around  the  table  and  work 
with  us  to  find  solutions,"  Axworthy 
said.  "Do  you  have  the  guts?" 

But  time  to  negoUate  with  the  minis- 
ter over  the  proposed  cuts  is  soon  run- 
ning out,  says  Spanglett. 

"To  go  out  and  tell  people  to  come  out 
and  get  to  the  table,  he's  got  a  five-week 
period,  and  we're  already  into  week 
number  three.  The  figures  will  be  done 
for  the  February  budget,"  he  said. 

Progressive  Conservative  leader  Jean 
Charest  also  appeared  at  the  rally  to 
condemn  Axworthy's  proposals. 


'There's  one  problem  with  the  Liber- 
als' speech:  it  wasn't  what  they  were 
saying  when  they  were  in  the  opposi- 
tion, and  it  wasn't  what  they  were  saying 
in  the  last  campaign,"  said  Charest. 

But  the  crowd  wasn't  fooled  by 
Charest' s  sudden  interest  in  post-sec- 
ondary education,  says  Spanglett. 

"Everyone  pretty  much  realized 
Charest  was  just  trying  to  get  what  he 
could  out  of  the  moment,"  said  Spanglett. 

The  protesters  were  also  addressed  by 
MP  Svend  Robinson,  from  the  New 
Democratic  Party  and  Antoine  Dube 
from  the  Bloc  Quebecois,  who  both  de- 
nounced the  federal  government's  cuts. 

Spanglett  was  ecstatic  over  the  large 
number  of  Toronto  students  who  took 
the  day  off  to  protest  in  Ottawa. 

"This  is  the  biggest  student  protest 
since  1968,"  said  Spanglett. 

"[Tuesday]  the  phones  were  going  off 
the  hook.  We  could  have  sent  17  or  18 
buses  with  the  calls  we  got,"  Spanglett 
said. 

Sonia  Garcia,  a  student  at  the  Herit- 
age College  in  Hull,  said  she  and  several 
friends  planned  to  camp  out  in  front  of 
the  Parliament  buildings.  For  Garcia, 
this  protest  is  far  from  over. 

"I  want  to  prove  to  them  that  we're 
still  fighting,  that  we're  not  giving  up," 
Garcia  said. 

"How  are  supposed  to  make  a  future 
for  the  generation  that  comes  after  us 
with  $60,000  of  debt?" 

Student  protests  are  planned  to  run 
until  Jan.  25,  when  a  national  student 
protest  will  be  held  against  the  cuts  will 
be  held. 

Spanglett  said  the  Ottawa  protest,  if 
nothing  else,  will  help  build  student 
momentum  to  oppose  Axworthy's  pro- 
posal. 

"I  think  we  accomplished  a  lot.  Main 
idea  behind  it  was  to  communicate  that 
this  is  something  very  real.  It  will  help 
build  momentum  as  it  will  be  a  combina- 
tion of  things,  [needed]  both  by  student 
politicians  and  activists,  in  order  to  stop 
the  cuts,"  he  said. 


Those  who  couldn't  make  it  to  Ottawa,  rally  in  front  of  Sid  Smith 

Solidarity  protest  lield  at  U  of  T 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Close  to  100  Toronto  students,  who  could  not  take  the  lime  off  of  classes  to  protest 
in  Ottawa,  chose  to  voice  their  anger  against  the  proposed  social  policy  reform  cuts, 
in  front  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall  yesterday. 

The  protest  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  national  protest  going  on  at 
Parliament  Hill.  Students  were  protesting  the  proposed  $2.6  billion  cut  to  federal 
transfer  payments  to  post-secondary  education.  The  cuts  could  mean  a  doubling  of 
tuition  fees  by  1996. 

The  rally  was  intended  to  raise  awareness  amongst  U  of  T  students,  on  exactly  what 
federal  Human  Resources  Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy's  proposed  cuts  really  mean, 
according  to  Andrea  Calver,  co-ordinator  of  the  Ontario  PubUc  Interest  Research 
Group. 

"Lots  of  students  had  heard  about  [the  cuts]  but  didn't  know  where  the  cuts  were 
coming  from,"  said  Calver.  "Over  the  years  students  have  been  jaded,  but  the  truth 
is,  we've  never  seen  cuts  as  big  [as  this]." 

Jason  Hunt,  chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students-Ontario,  agreed, 
pointing  out  that  in  the  last  five  years,  tuition  has  akeady  increased  by  50  per  cent. 


"The  youth  unemployment  rate  is  double  the  national  average,"  said  Hunt.  "When 
we  graduate  we'll  resume  the  responsibility  of  the  debt.  We're  asking  for  the 
government  [to  give  us]  the  tools  we  need.  That  most  important  tool  is  accessibiUty 
to  post-secondary  education." 

Student  groups  have  been  willing  to  sit  down  and  discuss  changes  to  education 
reform  with  Axworthy,  but  the  government  was  not  willing  to  listen  until  the  policy 
paper  was  completed,  says  Hunt. 

"He's  asked  us  now  to  hear  from  ordinary  Canadians  and  ordinary  students.  But 
this  [more  protests]  is  what  he's  going  to  get." 

According  to  Hunt,  the  government's  so-called  education  reform  is  a  farce. 

"It's  not  to  modernize  or  improve  [education]  but  to  cut  budgets,"  said  Hunt. 

Student  groups  across  Canada  plan  to  keep  on  protesting  the  social  policy  reform 
cuts  all  the  way  up  until  Jan.  25. 

On  that  day,  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students  is  planning  a  nationwide  student 
strike. 

Once  Axworthy's  office  found  out  about  yesterday's  national  protest,  says  Hunt, 
the  minister  called  Guy  Caron,  the  chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  and 
asked  him  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  policy  paper  further. 

"The  government  is  starting  to  hear  the  ground  rumble  beneath  them,"  said  Hunt 
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Staff  association  left  out  of  negotiations 


OlSE,  U  of  T  merger  not  welcomed  by  staff 


BY  Stacey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

Some  faculty  and  employees  of 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education  are  criticizing  the 
recent  announcement  of  a  merger 
between  their  institution  and  U 
ofT. 

Staff  of  the  institute  say  they 
are  worried  about  the  prospect  of 
layoffs.  They  also  say  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  consultation  with 
them  in  the  talks  leading  to  the 
impending  merger. 

As  well,  at  least  one  professor 
is  calling  the  agreement  the  re- 
sult of  improper  provincial  inter- 
ference. 

The  merger,  announced  ear- 
lier this  month,  will  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees at  OlSE,  university  ad- 
ministrators have  said. 

Adel  Sedra,  U  of  T  provost, 
has  stated  that  the  institute's 
budget  could  be  trimmed  by  10 
percent,  with  the  savings  mainly 


coming  from  laying  off  support 
and  administrative  staff. 

"We  are  being  told  our  con- 
tracts can  be  torn  up,  but  we  are 
consulting  legal  opinions  [at  this 
point],"  said  Joyce  Hayes,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Support  Staff 
Association  at  the  institute. 

Hayes'  employee  group,  com- 
prised of  150  general  support 
staff,  does  not  represent  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  institute's  op- 
erating budget,  she  said. 

Members  of  the  staff  associa- 
tion say  they  are  disappointed 
they  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
sit  in  on  the  negotiations  between 
the  institute  and  U  of  T. 

"Not  [having]  sat  at  the  nego- 
tiating table,  and  not  having  any 
information,  [means]  we  are 
groping  around  in  the  dark,"  said 
Hayes. 

The  institute  is  currently  la- 
bouring under  a  $3  .9  million  defi- 
cit. Last  year,  provincial  educa- 
tion minister  David  Cooke  said 
the  institute  must  merge  with  the 


neighbouring  University  of  To- 
ronto. Ministry  officials  said  the 
institute's  budget  could  not  be 
guaranteed  beyond  1996  without 
a  merger  agreement  with  U  of  T. 

Jack  Holland,  an  professor  in 
OISE'sdepartmentof  higher  edu- 
cation, says  this  threat  to  cut  off 
funding  tainted  the  negotiating 
process,  by  forcing  the  institute 
to  agree  to  U  of  T's  terms. 

"[This  merger]  constitutes  col- 
lusion between  the  university  and 
the  government,"  said  Holland. 

"They  basically  told  one  cor- 
poration to  merge  with  another," 
said  Holland. 

"The  province  has  no  more 
right  to  tell  OISE  to  merge  with  U 
of  T  than  they  have  to  tell  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  merge  with 
Chrysler,"  he  said. 

But  Charles  Pascal,  deputy 
minister  of  education  and  train- 
ing, says  the  charge  of  collusion 
is  nonsense. 

"The  notion  that  there  was 
collusion  is  preposterous,"  said 
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Pascal.  "The  notion  that  anyone 
threatened  OISE's  future  and 
existence  [to  get  a  merger]  is  far- 
fetched." 

Actually,  Pascal  said,  OISE's 
financial  situation  was  seriously 
threatened  by  its  longstanding 
financial  problems,  problems 
made  even  more  serious  by  re- 
cent cuts  by  both  the  province 
and  the  federal  government  in 
their  education  budgets. 

"OISE's  financial  viability  is 
in  very  serious  shape.  Faculty 
were  facing  lay-off  notices  be- 
fore the  Social  Contract  came 


around.  Whatever  threat  is  based 
on  the  fiscal  environment,"  said 
Pascal. 

Faculty  at  the  institute  are  now 
wondering  whether  future  pro- 
vincial governments  will  honour 
the  promises  of  the  current  one  to 
keep  the  institute's  fimding,  if  it 
merges. 

"In  terms  of  the  proposed 
agreement,  the  government  can- 
not make  a  commitment  on  be- 
half of  succeeding  governments 
to  commit  to  ftinding,"  said  John 
Davis,  president  of  the  Faculty 
Association  at  OISE. 


Students  at  the  institute,  lo- 
cated on  the  north  side  of  Bloor 
Street,  pursue  graduate-level 
studies  in  education.  The  insti- 
tute, considered  one  of  North 
America's  leading  educational 
thinktanks,  was  chartered  by  the 
provincein  1969,  under  the  OISE 
Act.  The  proposed  merger  will 
not  contravene  the  Act  and  will 
require  no  legislative  changes, 
says  Pascal. 

The  province  and  the  govern- 
ing bodies  at  the  two  educational 
institutions  have  yet  to  ratify  the 
merger  agreement. 


African-Canadian  iaw  clinic  opens 


BY  Helen  Kuk 
Varsity  Staff 

A  new  legal  clinic,  designed  to 
combat  institutionalized  racial 
discrimination,  has  opened  up  to 
serve  Metro  Toronto's  African- 
Canadian  community. 

Minorities  need  a  legal  clinic 
that  is  more  sensitive  to  their 
needs,  says  Davies  Bagambiire, 
executive  director  of  the  Afri- 
can-Canadian Legal 
Clinic. 

He  said  the  cases  the 
clinic  will  handle  have 
more  to  do  with  latent 
forms  of  discrimination 
than  outright  hatred. 

"It's  not  the  case  in  99 
per  cent  of  cases  [that) 
someone  is  standing 
there  passionately  hating 
blacks,"  Bagambiire 
said.  "School  board  rules,  police 
board  niles,  educational  institu- 
tions such  as  universities  on  the 
face  look  neutral,  but  they  have 
an  impact  on  African-Canadians 
and  people  of  colour." 

Rather  than  functioning  as  a 
front-line  clinic  serving  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  African- 
Canadian  community,  the  clinic 
will  adopt  cases  that  will  benefit 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

"[We  will  j  focus  on  those  cases 
that  have  a  broad  implication  for 
the  African-Canadian  commu- 
nity in  terms  of.,  significance," 
says  Bagambiire. 

The  clinic  will  take  on  test 
cases  that  confront  systemic  rac- 
ism with  the  goal  of  setting  legal 
precedents,  Bagambiire  said.  By 
proving  such  policies  invalid. 


discriminatory  practices  and 
therefore  racism,  could  be  elimi- 
nated. He  compared  his  clinic's 
strategy  to  that  of  the  American 
National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

"We  are  more  looking  at  the 
big  picture  and  following  the 
example  of  the  NAACP,  which 
has  been  around  for  over  fifty 
years,"  says  Bagambiire. 


i 


John  Lax,  assistant  dean  of  the 
U  of  T  faculty  of  law  and  chair  of 
the  Clinic  Funding  Committee  of 
Ontario,  says  the  clinic  will  play 
a  leading  role  in  fighting  sys- 
temic racism. 

"In  the  justice  system,  this 
clinic  is  the  number  one  strategy 
to  deal  with  this  problem,"  said 
Lax. 

"[It  will  break  down]  barriers 
embedded  within  the  system  that 
make  it  difficult  for  people  not  in 
the  mainstream,"  said  Lax. 

U  of  T  students  said  the  new 
clinic  is  a  good  idea.  Claude 
Davis,  political  chair  of  U  of  T's 
African-Canadian  Students'  As- 
sociation, says  the  problem  of 
systemic  racism  is  difficult  to 
confront. 

"I'd  rather  have  open  racism 


than  subtle  racism.  At  least  you 
know  where  you  stand,"  he  said. 

Nicole  Minerve,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  says  that 
the  clinic's  goals  are  valid. 

"We  do  need  a  law  office  [that] 
represents  African-Canadians 
specifically.  A  lot  of  African- 
Canadians  don't  really  have  a 
sense  of  how  the  law  affects  them, 
the  institutions  we  have  that  af- 
fect us.  [It's]  good  to  go  to  a  place 
where  people  will  repre- 
sent us  who  more  or  less 
know  where  we're  com- 
ing from,"  said  Minerve. 

In  her  high  school, 
Minerve  says,  guidance 
counsellors  were  known 
to  advise  African-Cana- 
dians students  having  aca- 
demic problems  to  trans- 
fer to  lower-level  classes. 
"It  was  not  seen  as  dis- 
criminatory or  racist,"  she  said. 

While  not  geared  to  serving 
individuals,  the  clinic  will  refer 
people  to  resources  and  hold 
seminars  and  workshops  to  edu- 
cate the  African-Canadian  com- 
munity. 

Bagambiire  said  the  clinic  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada  in 
terms  of  test-case  litigation  and 
serving  the  African-Canadian 
community. 

It  is  one  of  72  clinics  estab- 
lished by  the  Ontario  Legal  Aid 
Plan  and  the  Law  Society  of  Up- 
per Canada  to  address  the  needs 
of  special  groups. 

The  African-Canadian  com- 
munity lobbied  the  department 
of  the  provincial  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, which  now  funds  the  pro- 
gram, said  Lax. 
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Reminding  youth  oftlie  darlcest  time  of  modem  liistory 

Holocaust  survivors  speak  at  U  of  T 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Two  Holocaust  survivors  spoke 
on  their  experiences  in  Nazi  con- 
centration camps  yesterday  at  U 
ofT. 

The  talk  was  organized  as  part 
of  Holocaust  Awareness  Week. 

The  first  to  speak  was  Irving 
Eisner,  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  teaching  others  about  the 
au^ocities  of  the  Holocaust.  He 
was  a  teenager  living  in  Czecho- 
slovakia when  his  ordeal  began. 

"In  the  ghetto,  we  were  stripped 
of  our  belongings  and  our  iden- 
tity and  we  became  'dirty  Jews' 
and  numbers,"  said  Eisner. 

Eisner  and  his  family  were 
shipped  to  Auschwitz.  Upon  ar- 
rival, they  were  sent  to  camp 
doctor  Joseph  Mengele,  who  de- 
termined those  prisoners  who 
would  be  kept  alive  to  work  and 
those  who  would  be  sent  to  the 
gas  chambers. 

Eisner  says  his  mother  tried  to 
keep  the  family  together. 

"She  had  a  feeling  something 
was  going  on  and  she  said  Met's 
hold  hands'.  We  went  up  to 
Mengele.  He  was  holding  a  cane, 
he  looked  me  in  the  eyes  and  he 
indicated  left  and  right,"  said 


Eisner. 

Mengele  split  the  family  up, 
and  he  lost  his  mother  and  two  of 
his  sisters. 

Eisner  says  that  people  brought 
to  the  camps  at  first  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on. 

"As  we  were  walking,  we  smelt 
some  smell,  who  knows  what  it 
was.  Among  us  were  some  phy- 
sicians and  they  said  "something 
is  wrong  here,  this  is  the  smell  of 
burning  flesh' ,"  said  Eisner.  'The 
next  morning,  we  found  out  that 
there  was  a  gas  chamber  and  a 
crematorium  and  the  smell  was 
from  real  people  gassed  and 
burned." 

Eisner  spent  time  in  a  labour 
camp.  When  people  were  too 
weak  to  work,  the  Nazis  left  them 
there  to  die,  he  says. 

"They  gave  us  blankets  and 
they  told  us  'stay  as  long  as  you 
want  until  the  lice  eat  you  up  and 
you  die',"  said  Eisner. 

Judith  Rubienstein  was  the 
other  survivor  to  speak.  She  was 
a  young  woman  in  Hungary  when 
the  war  began. 

When  leaders  came  to  power 
in  Hungary  who  were  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Nazis,  life  became 
much  more  difficult  for  Hungar- 
ian Jews,  she  says.  They  were 


denied  access  to  universities  and 
kicked  out  of  government  jobs. 

In  1944,  the  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment wanted  to  make  a  pri- 
vate peace  with  the  Allies.  When 
Hitler  got  wind  of  this  he  promptly 
occupied  Hungary  and  life  very 
quickly  became  worse  for  Hun- 
garian Jews. 

"Within  several  days  we  had 
to  wear  the  yellow  stars.  And 
then  we  were  taken  into  the 
ghetto,"  said  Rubienstein. 

Rubienstein  says  she  too  was 
shipped  from  ghetto  to  concen- 
tration camp. 

"They  jammed  us  into  cattle 
cars  and  it  was  standing  room 
only.  We  travelled  for  two-and- 
a-half  days,"  she  said. 

Some  did  not  even  survive  the 
journey  to  the  concentration 
camp,  she  said. 

"They  opened  up  the  cattle  cars 
and  a  lot  of  people  were  dead 
already." 

Rubienstein,  too,  stood  before 
Mengele  and  was  separated  from 
her  family. 

"Before  I  had  a  chance  to  look, 
my  family  disappeared,"  she  said. 

Rubienstein  got  a  job  cleaning 
the  watchtowers  around  the  cre- 
matorium. From  this  vantage 
point  she  watched  daily  the  pro- 


Eisner  and  Rubienstein:  two  survivors. 


cession  of  Jews  being  marched  to 
their  deaths. 

"What  we  saw  was  going  on 
was  heart-breaking.  Seeing  peo- 
ple marching  towards  the  crema- 
torium. Unfortunate  women  with 
babies,  children  and  old  people. 
People  that  Mengele  thought 
weren't  worth  breathing  air 
anymore.  And  they  didn't  have 
any  idea,"  said  Rubienstein. 

Both  Rubienstein  and  Eisner 
said  they  spoke  today  so  that 


younger  generations  could  learn 
from  their  experiences. 

'The  world  is  still  not  a  very 
pretty  picture.  If  in  my  small  way 
I  can  give  you  a  message...  we 
have  to  respect  each  other  for 
what  we  are,"  said  Rubienstein. 
"Keep  this  country  as  free  and  as 
wonderful  as  it  is.  Don't  care 
about  who  comes  from  where, 
this  is  a  multicultural  country." 

Eisner  said  he  tells  his  story  in 
the  hopes  that  people  will  never 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 
forget  what  happened. 

'The  number  of  survivors  is 
declining  very  rapidly.  Who  is 
going  to  tell  [their  story]  20  years 
from  now?  The  books  of  the 
Holocaust  are  beginning  to  gather 
dust  and  the  books  denying  the 
Holocaust  are  just  beginning  to 
be  written,"  he  said. 

The  talk,  which  was  attended 
by  approximately  75  people,  was 
organized  by  the  Jewish  Students' 
Union. 


Right-wing  extremism  on  tlie  rise:  police 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

There  are  nearly  200  hate  groups 
operating  in  the  Toronto  area  with 
up  to  1,500  active  members, 
Metro  Police  members  told  a 
conference  on  hate  groups  this 
week. 

The  organizational  structure  of 
hate  groups  has  changed,  becom- 
ing decentralized,  regional,  and 
difficult  to  track,  says  detective 
sergeant  Wayne  Cotgreave  of 
Metro  Police's  intelligence  unit. 

"[The  groups]  don't  have 
prominent  leaderships,  now  they 
have  smaller  cell-like  off-shoots. 
It  makes  it  difficult  for  anyone 
trying  to  determine  what  they're 
actions  are,"  he  said. 

Cotgreave's  findings  were  an- 
nounced as  part  of  a  day-long 
conference  on  the  rise  of  interna- 
tional right-wing  extremism  in 
Toronto.  The  conference  was  or- 
ganized by  B'Nai  Brith  to  an- 
nounce the  findings  of  its  ongo- 
ing research  project  on  the  rise  of 
racism  in  Europe  and  North 
America. 

In  Toronto,  it's  difficult  to  link 
hate  groups  directly  with  hate 
crimes,  said  Cotgreave. 

"We've  had  five  cases  of  peo- 
ple charged  with  hate  crimes  in- 
volved with  groups.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  confirm  they  were 
sponsored  by  them." 

White  supremacist  groups 
have  made  an  unprecedented  ef- 
fort to  recruit  young  people  by 
infiltrating  high  schools,  says 
Cotgreave. 

They  also  have  moved  into  the 
realm  of  hate  music  and  comic 
books  in  an  attempt  to  recruit 


young  people. 

Cotgreave  says  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  do  anything 
about  the  distribution  of  racist 
music  and  literature. 

"Unfortunately  there  is  very 
little  we  can  do,  if  they  cross  the 
boundary  of  hate  propaganda  they 
face  prosecution,  but  they '  re  usu- 
ally quite  careful,"  he  said.  "It  is 
the  attitudes  being  developed  that 
concern  us,  because  it  might  lead 
to  actions  down  the  road." 

Metro  Police  are  hoping  to  set 
up  partnerships  with  other  or- 
ganizations and  government,  so 
they  can  deal  with  hate 
proactively,  says  Cotgreave.  If 
the  police  don't  join  forces  with 
civilian  anti-racist  groups,  they 
will  waste  too  much  energy  be- 
ing reactive,  with  hate  groups 
being  on  the  leading  edge. 

Aryan  pride  and  extremism  is 
on  the  rise  in  many  nativist  and 
right-wing  groups  in  North 
America,  according  to  Steven 
Scheinberg,  a  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Concordia  University. 

"Anti-Semitism,  nativism,  rac- 
ism  and  homophobia  have 
mainstreamed  and  found  ele- 
ments in  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  religious  right,"  said 
Scheinberg. 

Scheinberg  points  to  the  re- 
cent swing  towards  the  right  in 
the  U.S.  mid-term  elections. 

"What  we  see  is  a  rise  of  neo- 
isolationism  and  nationalism... 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  right,  and 
an  element  within  it  that  has  a 
relationship  with  the  extreme 
right." 

Scheinberg  says  this  could 
have  repercussions  in  Canada 
because  it  is  easy  for  hate  groups 


to  trade  information  and  exper- 
tise across  borders  . 

"It's  easy  to  get  in  a  car  and 
drive  down  to  Hayden  Lake, 
where  the  [right-wing  extremist 
group]  Aryan  Nations  has  its 
headquarters." 

.A  related  threat  is  that  of  radi- 


cal anti-abortion  and  anti-gay 
movements  moving  north  to 
Canada,  he  said. 

"American  anti-abortion 
movements  are  coming  up  into 
Canada,"  said  Scheinberg. 
"Bombings...  threats  to  clinics, 
not  all  of  these  threats  come  from 


the  United  States." 

There  is  a  connection  between 
many  radical  anti-abortion 
groups  and  international  neo-fas- 
cist groups  in  the  U.S.  and  Eu- 
rope, he  said. 

One  such  group.  Human  Life 
International,  is  currently  plan- 


ning to  move  north,  according  to 
Scheinberg. 

"Human  Life  International 
plans  to  have  a  conclave  in  Mon- 
treal. They  talk  of  Jewish  abor- 
tionists and  Jewish  feminists  [par- 
ticipating in]  a  holocaust  against 
the  unborn." 


Offering  courses  without  classrooms 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

People  living  in  remote  areas  are 
getting  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Over  40  universities  across 
Canada  are  now  offering  "dis- 
tance education,"  using  multi- 
media technology,  such  as  mo- 
dems, cable  TV  and  telephones. 

In  fact,  three  universities  in 
Canada  now  offer  courses 
through  multi-media  technology 
only;  the  British  Columbia  Open 
University,  the  Tele-universite  in 
Quebec,  and  Athabasca  Univer- 
sity in  Alberta. 

Providing  flexible  learning  al- 
ternatives for  people  who  do  not 
have  access  to  universities  is  the 


point  of  "distance-ed,"  says 
Lucille  Pacey,  the  vice-principal 
of  education  and  technology  at 
the  B.C.  Open  University. 

"It  really  is  the  way  to  the 
future,"  said  Pacey. 

Distance  education  uses  tel- 
ephone, video,  and  computer 
technology  or  tele-conferencing 
as  a  means  to  increase  accessibil- 
ity, Pacey  says. 

At  Tele-universite,  a  distance 
education  institution  in  Quebec, 
most  of  the  15,000  students  are 
tutored  over  the  telephone.  Ma- 
terial on  cassette,  video,  or  com- 
puter disks  are  also  used  to  sup- 
plement written  work. 

Louis  Mailhot,  a  project  coor- 
dinator at  Tele-universite,  says 
students  pay  the  same  amount  in 


tuition  fees  as  they  would  for 
conventional  university  courses. 

"It's  more  expensive  to  de- 
velop a  distance  education  course 
than  a  regular  course,"  said 
Mailhot.  "But  if  you  are  able  to 
reach  a  large  population,  your 
costs,  by  student,  become  cheaper 
and  cheaper." 

Distance  education  also  ex- 
tends beyond  Canadian  borders. 

The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  subsidizes 
a  number  of  development  projects 
in  the  third  world.  Tele-universite, 
for  example,  is  currently  work- 
ing on  projects  in  Chile  and  sev- 
eral countries  in  Africa. 

"We  are  trying  to  help  them 
develop  distance  education  with 
a  model  to  fit  their  environment," 


Mailhot  said. 

The  B.C.  Open  University  has 
established  partnerships  with  in- 
stitutions in  Hong  Kong,  Poland, 
Australia,  and  Russia. 

Students  overseas  are  prima- 
rily benefiting  from  the  universi- 
ty's English  and  business  pro- 
grams, Pacey  says. 

"They're  undergoing  massive 
changes  in  their  countries,"  said 
Pacey.  "They're  looking  for 
course  materials  and  curriculum 
to  service  their  students  in  differ- 
ent ways." 

At  U  of  T,  vice-provost  Dan 
Lang  says  the  university  wants  to 
incorporate  more  multi-media 
technology  into  its  students'  stud- 
ies, but  U  of  T  has  no  plans  to 
offer  whole  courses  off-campus. 
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Foregone  conclusions 


U  of  T  psychology  professor  John  Furedy  will 
receive  in  excess  of  $200,000  from  the  Donner 
Foundation  to  conduct  research  on  what  he  calls 
the  chilling  effect  of  equity  offices  on  academic 
freedom  and  research. 

Furedy  is  using  the  money  to  conduct  re- 
search which  will  attempt  to  prove  that  such 
offices  destroy  academic  freedom  and  freedom 
of  speech,  and  spread  a  chill  in  the  classroom 
that  jeopardizes  the  free  flow  of  ideas. 

We  have  our  concerns  about  the  value  of  such 
a  study.  We  feel  Furedy  and  the  society  he  is 
identified  with,  the  Society  for  Academic  Free- 
dom and  Scholarship,  have  demonstrated  a  clear 
inability  to  distinguish  controversial  research 
from  just  plain  poor  scholarship. 

Leave  aside  the  fact  that  most  of  the  com- 
plaints U  of  T's  highest-profile  equity  office, 
sexual  harassment,  deals  with  concern  the  fall- 
out of  broken  relationships.  (While  the  office 
does  address  the  inappropriate  behaviour  of 
students  and  professors,  the  majority  of  com- 
plaints have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  "aca- 
demic freedom.") 

What  is  discomfiting  is  Furedy  and  friends' 
vocal  support  for  certain  forms  of  politically- 
motivated  research  in  Canada  and  the  States, 
research  seen  by  many  scholars  as  totally  ille- 
gitimate. 

We're  referring,  of  course,  to  Philippe 
Rushton. 

Furedy  and  SAFS  have  gone  on  record  de- 
fending the  non-sterling  scholarship  of  Rushton, 
who  publishes  work  on  an  on-going  basis  that 
attempts  to  prove  the  white  "race"  is  intellectu- 
ally superior  to  the  black  "race,"  based  on  com- 
parisons between  cranial  and  penis  size.c 


Granted,  the  society  defends  Rushton's  work 
not  because  it  agrees  with  the  ideas,  but  rather 
because  of  his  professorial  right  to  publish  such 
work.  But  other  scholars  have  long  wondered 
the  value  in  publishing  work  that  seems  to  a 
large  degree  based  on  surveys  and  interviews 
conducted  in  shopping  malls. 

Their  doubts  have  only  been  confirmed  by 
Rushton's  receipt  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  from  far-right  think  tanks  in  the  United 
States  to  pursue  his  research.  More  than  one 
commentator  has  wondered  about  the  motiva- 
tion of  dear  Philippe,  along  with  a  fellow  race 
theorist,  former  cross-burner  Charles  Murray, 
in  releasing  their  new  books  shortly  before  a  key 
American  election  where  the  right-wing  prof- 
ited from  a  deepening  racial  schism,  especially 
in  the  Deep  South. 

If  Furedy  and  SAFS  say  a  professor  has  the 
right  to  spin  social-science  theory  out  of  air,  and 
then  profit  from  the  societal  dislocation  it  pro- 
duces, are  we  not  justified  in  wondering  what 
caliber  of  research  we  can  expect  on  the  almost- 
as  politically-charged  equity  issues  question? 

Indeed,  Furedy's  results  may  be  as  foregone 
a  conclusion  as  Rushton's.  For  years,  he  has  led 
the  fight  against  any  sort  of  university  contfol 
over  hateful  acts  and  speech  on  this  campus.  If 
the  foundation  desired  a  dispassionate  observer, 
he  is  absolutely  the  wrong  man. 

Mind  you,  if  John  Furedy  surprises  us,  and 
comes  up  with  a  thoughtful  critique  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  administrators  regulating  some  forms 
of  campus  speech,  we  will  of  course  tip  our  hats. 
But  the  early  indications  say  the  Donner  Foun- 
dation's money  could  be  far  better  spent,  well, 
just  about  anywhere. 


A  wish  from  Labrador 


The  holiday  season  will  be  fast  upon  us.  For  the 
Varsity,  that  usually  means  we  start  formulating 
our  various  wish  list.  This  year,  we've  got  a  sick 
and  slightly  demented  wish  as  number  one.  We 
wish,  that  for  the  months  of  April  to  October, 
between  75  to  100  low-level  supersonic  jet 
flights  pass  over  Canadian  NATO  ambassador 
John  Anderson's  head.  Daily. 

There  are,  of  course,  strict  stipulations  for  this 
wish.  The  jets  must  be  flying  no  higher  than  30 
feet  above  the  ground,  travelling  at  supersonic 
speed,  sounding  twice  as  loud  as  a  jackhammer. 
The  jets  must  also  diminish  Anderson's  food 
supply  by  50  per  cent.  We'd  like  to  see  his 
manicured  trees  and  lawns  singed  by  jet  en- 
gines. And  being  complete  sadists,  we  also  wish 
for  Anderson  and  his  family  to  develop  health 
problems.  Increased  heart  attacks  for  the  eld- 
erly, nightmares  and  nervous  problems  for  the 
rest. 

And  then,  when  Anderson  feels  he  can  stand 
it  no  more,  we  wish  for  no  one  to  listen  to  his 
cries  for  the  jet  flights  to  stop.  The  media,  the 
people  of  Canada  and  our  elected  representa- 
tives would  completely  ignore  him.  Hear  no 


evil,  see  no  evil,  would  be  the  domestic  policy 
of  choice. 

Perhaps,  if  Anderson  and  the  other  supporters 
of  Canada's  use  of  Labrador  as  an  air  combat 
range  were  to  experience  something  like  this, 
they  would  have  more  sympathy  for  Canada's 
Innu  people,  for  whom  such  things  are  not  so 
hypothetical. 

Is  it  because  it's  cheaper  to  let  Western  allies 
to  slowly  destroy  our  environment,  and  people, 
with  military  test  flights  than  it  is  to  uain  troops 
in  Europe?  Or  is  this  country  afraid  to  say  no  ? 

Anderson  says  low-level  test  flights  make 
economic  sense.  Have  we  become  a  country 
that  ignores  the  well-being  of  its  citizens  be- 
cause it  means  more  money  in  the  bank?  Have 
wc  gotten  so  used  to  ignoring  the  cries  of  our 
native  people  that  we  hear  them  no  longer? 

Internationally,  Canada  is  the  first  one  to 
point  a  finger  at  those  who  violate  the  rights  of 
their  citizens  in  other  countries,  yet  we're  doing 
the  same  thing  here:  marginalizing  a  people  and 
destroying  a  homeland. 

Here's  a  finger  for  you,  Anderson.  Happy 
Holidays. 


Contributors:  Jeff  Blundell  (2),  Jotin  Degan,  Gail  Packwood,  Tim  CItase,  KattitYn  Sctiarf, 
Ian  Roth,  Russell  Sinclair,  Ian  Tocher,  Helen  Kuk,  Helen  Suk,  Jason  Visutskie,  David 
Chokroun,  Don  Ward. 

Extra  thanks  to  Eric  Squair.  e.wi^„. 
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Call  for  ban 
on  China 
products 

I  am  writing  to  protest  aganist 
the  sale  of  China-made  products 
sold  in  Canadian  Tire  stores. 
Yesterday,  I  was  in  the  Yonge- 
Dupont  store  where  I  intended  to 
buy  a  Pulsar  AM-FM  portable 
radio  priced  at  only  $9.99.  How- 
ever, when  I  noticed  the  label 
"made  in  China"  on  the  radio,  I 
immediately  spoke  with  one  of 
the  salespeople,  told  him  of  this 
fact  and  why  I  refused  to  buy  this 
radio  or  any  other  Chinese  prod- 
ucts in  Canadian  Tire  stores. 

The  reasons  why  I  refuse  to 
buy  Chinese  goods  are  the  fol- 
lowing. I)  The  government  of 
China  uses  and  exploits  prison- 
ers by  forcing  them  to  work  for 
virtually  nothing;  2)  slave  la- 
bour is  a  serious  human  rights 
abuse;  3)  the  importing  and  sale 
of  products  produced  by  slave 
labour  in  prisons  and  other  places 
constitutes  a  serious  violation  of 
human  rights  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited immediately  and  pub- 
licly denounced;  4)  governments 
and  business  should  not  be  do- 
ing business  with  govemments, 
businesses  and  individuals  which 
practice,  condone  or  support 
slave  or  forced  labour,  5)  the 
Government  of  China  is  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  world's  human 
rights  violators. 

Canadian  Tire  and  the  Cana- 
dian government  should 
immidiately  cut  off  all  trade  with 
the  Chinese  government  for  all 
the  reasons  listed  above,  and  that 
includes  a  total  ban  on  all  im- 
ports from  China. 

Don  Weitz 
Toronto 


Christianity 

not  so 
benevolent 


The  dogmatism  of  Pamela 
Fergusson  is  unbelievable 
("Drawing  lessons  from  a  liz- 


ard," Nov.  14). 

Her  cartoon-like  God,  the 
know-it-all  and  the  can-do-it-all 
in  Heaven,  who  only  doesn't  help 
people  because  they  are  stupid 
and  sinful  is  ridiculous.  This  is 
the  God  that  William  Blake  scorn- 
fully called  "the  Old 
Nobodaddy." 

Why  doesn't  she  ask  her  God 
(or  whatever  voices  she's  hear- 
ing inside  her  head)  why  scle- 
rotic patriarchal  religious  rulers 
of  our  time  oppress  homosexu- 
als, put  down  women,  and  con- 
tribute to  wars,  poverty,  hunger 
and  environmental  destruction  by 
sponsoring  global  overpopula- 
tion? All  in  God's  name? 

The  same  issue  of  the  Varsity 
also  carries  a  story  about  a  doc- 
tor, a  provider  of  health  services 
to  women,  shot  by  an  anti -abor- 
tion fanatic  ("Anti-abortion  group 
picketed  after  shooting.")  Tell 
me  the  right-wing  Christian  hate 
campaign  against  abortion  didn't 
contribute  to  that! 

Get  down  to  some  creative  the- 
ology, Pamela,  instead  of  harp- 
ing about  our  sinful  nature! 

Yuri  Kuchinsky 
Toronto 


Reform 
declines  to 
address 
students 


A  report  in  the  Monu-eal  Gazette 
notes  that  the  Reform  MP's  who 
were  invited  to  speak  at  the  Jew- 
ish students'  demonstration  in 
Ottawa  declined  even  to  reply. 
Apparently  they  was  no  political 
gain  from  being  associated  with 
Jewish  concerns. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the 
ideological  ancestor  of  the  Re- 
form Party  based  its  economic 
policies  on  the  assumption  that  a 
group  of  Jewish  bankers  were 
conspiring  to  seize  control  of  the 
world  economy. 

The  rise  in  North  America  of 
the  religious  right,  of  which  Re- 
form is  a  part,  should  remind  us 
that  there  is  significant  latent  anti- 
Semitism.  Just  as  Oliver  North 


may  have  been  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Reform  party 
could  come  to  power  in  Canada 
some  day. 

Mark  Marshall 
Graduate  Studies 

Gillette 
charged  with 
animal 
abusers 

Re:  "University  papers  run  of- 
fensive ad,"  Nov.  8. 

University  of  Ottawa  student 
Michael  Collins  has  stopped 
buying  Gillette's  Liquid  Paper 
because  it  "has  been  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  anti-Catholic  propa- 
ganda." There  is  a  more  compel- 
ling reason  to  boycott  liquid  pa- 
per and  all  other  Gillette  prod- 
ucts. 

Gillette  continues  to  use  out- 
dated and  cruel  animal  tests, 
blinding  and  poisoning  thou- 
sands of  rats  and  rabbits  with 
their  products. 

These  tests  are  completely  un- 
necessary, as  dozens  of  other 
companies  test  their  products 
using  humane,  non-animal  meth- 
ods. A  list  of  these  cruelty-free 
companies  is  available  for  free 
from  Ark  11  in  Toronto. 

Rosemary  Waigh 
President 

UofT  Students  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author  s  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  Identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members 
Pnority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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The  politics  of  food  shortage 


A  TORONTO  ORGANIZATION  AGREES,  "THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME" 


BY  KATHRYN  SCHARF 

The  world's  food  system  may  appear  to 
you  to  be  working  just  fine.  Or,  if  you 
are  one  the  ever-growing  number  of 
people  forced  to  use  Toronto  food  banks, 
it  may  not  be. 

People  who  are  using  a  food  bank 
sometimes  think  of  themselves  as  just 
having  an  unpleasantly  severe  bout  of 
"food  insecurity."  However,  just  be- 
cause you  are  not  experiencing  this 
kind  of  food  insecurity  directly,  does 
not  mean  you  are  altogether  free  from 
the  malady. 

Do  you  ever  think  about  the  history 
of  food?  What  country  it  comes  from? 
Who  harvested  it?  How  long  ago?  Who 
processed  it?  Who  owns  the  land  it  was 
grown  on?  What  chemicals  were  used 
in  its  production?  How  many  middle- 
men have  dealt  with  it  before  it  reaches 
you?  What  factors  went  into  determin- 
ing the  prices  you  pay? 

These  are  all  questions  that  have  to 
do  with  how  our  food  system  works,  the 
"food  system"  being  the  network  of 
farmers,  agribusinesses,  packagers, 
wholesalers,  government  bodies,  proc- 
essors and  retailers  who  are  responsible 
for  food  production  and  distribution. 

"Food  security"  is  a  term  that  is  used 
to  describe  an  unusual  state  of  the  food 
system  when  it  is  working  well,  at  the 
individual,  national  and  global  level. 
Simply  put,  it  is  a  measure  of  people's 
ability  to  get  the  food  that  they  need  to 


stay  healthy.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  this  can  be  threatened. 

From  one  side,  low  income  levels 
and  all  the  factors  that  produce  them, 
are  one  obvious  cause  of  food  insecu- 
rity for  a  growing  number  of  individu- 
als and  families. 

Food  prices  inflated  by 
overprocessing,  overhauling  and  adver- 
tising costs,  the  excessive  distance  that 
food  travels  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer, the  fact  that  large  retailers  often 
do  not  locate  on  downtown  neighbour- 
hoods, are  other  factors  that  can  limit 
people's  access  to  healthy,  fresh  food. 

There  are  also  global  trends  that  con- 
tribute to  national  food  insecurity  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  Farming  is  be- 
coming increasingly  industrialized.  The 


globalization  of  food  production  means 
that  only  the  largest  producers  can  com- 
pete on  the  world  market.  As  a  result, 
land  ownership  is  increasingly  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  agribusiness,  and 
monocropping  is  the  standard  agricul- 
tural method. 

In  Canada,  farmers  are  increasingly 
feeling  the  pressure  produced  by  this 
system.  Though  prices  for  food  con- 
tinue to  rise,  farmers  see  little  of  this 
money;  instead  processing  and  packag- 
ing companies,  often  transnational  cor- 
porations, make  profits  off  food  by  add- 
ing questionable  "value"  to  it  (for  ex- 
ample, turning  oranges  into  Tang). 

Aside  from  the  social  and  cultural 
losses  that  result  from  rural  depopula- 
tion, it  is  a  dangerous  trend  to  have  so 

FOOD  FACTS 


few  crops  grown  close  to  home. 
Dependance  in  the  world  food  market 
makes  us  vulnerable  to  a  host  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  factors  beyond  our 
control.  This  is  serious  for  us,  and  even 
more  serious  for  poor  countries.  Fur- 
thermore, treating  food  as  a  commodity 
means  that  many  of  the  people  in  devel- 
oping countries  who  actually  produce 
food  for  us  go  hungry. 

The  environmental  costs  of  industri- 
alized, globalized  agriculture  are  also 
great;  fossil  fuels  are  unnecessarily  con- 
sumed by  the  transportation  of  food  that 
could  be  grown  locally:  monocropping 
contributes  to  soil  erosion,  that  in  turn 
contributes  to  famines  such  as  the  re- 
cent crisis  in  Somalia.  The  chemicals 
used  in  standard  agricultural  practices 


The  average  ffwd  molecule  travels  ab«it2,100  kilometers. 

If  present  trends  continue,  by  the  year  2000  dearing  trees 
for  new  agricultural  land  and  monocropping  will  have 
resulted  In  one-third  of  the  world's  productive  land 
turning  to  dusL  One  millton  species  wlB  be  extinct 

Of  the  approximately  60,000  farms  In  Ontario,  one  quar- 
ter of  these  produce  three  quarters  of  our  food  supply. 

Since  the  mld-thlrtles,  the  number  of  farms  In  Saskatch- 
ewan dropped  from  1 43,000  to  60.000.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  over 7,000 Saskatchewan  farmers  ba  ve  beenserved 
foreclosure  notices., 


In  1992,  up  to  8  farm  flamllles  per  week  were  applying 
uasuccessfuUy  for  soda)  assistance  ia  Sareia,  Ontario. 

In  1973.  the  top  six  food  distributors  accoimted  for  55  J 
per  cent  of  all  food  i^lcs  from  stores.  By  1987,  the  top  five 
food  distrfbutors  in  Canada  accounted  for  69  per  cent  of 
sales.  The  monopoly  on  food  distributton  In  Canada  Is 
wie  of  the  tight^  In  the  workt 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  low  birthwelght  babies  is  poor 
nutrition  in  pregnant  women.  Caring  for  these  babies 
cost*  $1,000  per  day. 

World  Fooa  Update,  1994 


poison  the  soil  and  water,  the  fanners 
that  use  them  and  ultimately  the  people 
who  consume  the  food. 

These  problems  may  seem  too  im- 
mense and  complex  to  address.  How- 
ever, Foodshare,  a  Toronto  non-profit 
organization,  is  attempting  to  find  local 
solutions  to  food  insecurity.  Our  or- 
ganization sponsors  networks  of  com- 
munity kitchens,  community  gardens 
and  student  nutrition  programs,  as  well 
as  providing  support  to  people  wishing 
to  start  any  of  these  projects  in  their 
communities. 

Foodshare  also  sponsors  a  number  of 
food  distribution  programs  through  an 
associated  project.  Field  to  Table.  Field 
to  Table  buyers  purchase  fruit  and  veg- 
etables directly  from  local  farmers.  Field 
to  Table's  alternative,  non-profit  distri- 
bution system  supplies  fresh  produce  to 
about  8,000  people  in  Toronto  every 
month  through  community  markets, 
community  shared  agriculture,  buying 
clubs  and  "food  box"  programs. 

These  programs  are  based  on  the  idea 
that  reducing  the  distance  between 
farmer  and  consumer  can  result  in  in- 
creased profits  for  farmers,  reduced 
prices  for  consumers,  and  an  overall 
increase  in  the  consumption  of 
unprocessed  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

Kathryn  Scharf  works  at  Foodshare  as 
an  organizer  of  the  Organic  Food  Box 
program. 
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Dufferin  Mall 
PHYSICAL  THERAPY 


•  Neck  Pain  •  Auto  Accidents 

•  Back  Pain  •  Sports  Injuries 

•  Therapy  covered  by  OHIP 

900  Dufferin  St.  (at  Bloor) 
533-4933 


Come  to 


The  Michener  Institute 

222  St.  Patrick  Street  at  Elm 

Near  University  Avenue  &  Dundas 
in  downtown  Toronto 


Friday,  November  18,  1994 
9  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 


Your  degree  is  the  first  step  in  your  career. 

If  specialization  is  next,  consider  a  career  in 
•  Chiropody  •  Cytotechnology 
Medical  Laboratory  Technology  •  Nuclear  Medicine  Technology 
•  Radiography  •  Respiratory  Therapy 
•  Cardiovascular  Perfusion  Technolog}^ 
•  Cytogenetics  •  Molecular  Genetics  •  Ultrasound. 
Explore  your  options  on  the  1 8th  of  November. 
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Low-level  test  flights  will  continue  over  Labrador 

Canada's  NATO  ambassador  visits  U  of  T 


He  sure  isn't  standing  on  guard  for  the  innu:  Canadian  ambassador  to  NATO, 
John  Anderson.  (Jeff  Biundeit/vs) 


EPAC  SEMINAR 

Thursday,  November  24, 1994 
9:00  a.m.  - 12:00  noon 

HART  HOUSE 
(7  King's  College  Circle) 
Debates  Room,  2nd  Floor 

^Stretching  the  Limits  of  Environmental  Protection  at  U  o{T\ 


Guest  Speakers: 

Martin  Leifhebber 

Greg  Allen 
Jack  Layton 
Sally  Davidson 


Topic: 

Structural  Solutions  to  Dependence  on  Non- 
Renewable  Resources 

Comprehensive  Building  Environmental  Retrofits 

Innovative  Approaches  to  Water  Treatment 

Behavioural  Issues  Related  to 
Environmental  Protection 


TWO  GREAT  CAREERS 
TO  CHOOSE  FROM: 

tlie  Cliartered  Accountancy  Program 

and  tlie  Graduate  Diploma  in  Taxation 

will  lead  you  to  a  career  as  either  a 
Chartered  Accountant  in  a  C.A.  firm, 
in  a  law  firm,  in  Government,  or  as  a 
Tax  Practitioner. 

GET  THE  DETAILS  FROM: 

McGill  University 

Department  of  Chartered  Accountancy 
and  Graduate  Administrative  Studies 
Place  Mercantile 
770,  rue  Sherbrooke  ouest 
Suite  323 
Montreal,  Quebec 
H3A1G1 

Tel.:  (514)  398-6154 
Fax:  (514)  398-4448 


Department  of  Chartered  Accountancy 
and  Graduate  Administrative  Studies 


An  internationally  renowned  University, 
founded  1821 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

Military  lest  flights  over  north- 
cm  Labrador  will  continue  next 
spring  despite  environmental  and 
human  rights  concerns,  say  s  John 
Anderson,  Canada's  ambassador 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. 

Anderson  says  he  believes 
there  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
75- 1 00  daily  low-level  test  flights 
which  have  scattered  caribou 
herds  and  disrupted  the  culture  of 
tlie  Innu.  The  Innu  are  a  nomadic 
people  who  have  lived  in  the 
Northern  Labador-Quebec  region 
for  over  100  years. 

"There  are  environmental 
hearings  going  on  now  regarding 
this  whole  issue,  and  there  are 
plans  to  recommence  flying  again 
in  the  spring  when  the  flying  sea- 
son commences,"  said  Anderson. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  Canada 
has  a  unique  ability  to  assist  its 
allies,  says  Anderson. 

'The  geography  we  have  can 
be  used  to  support  the  alliance. 
We  have  a  lot  of  geography  and 
the  question  is  trying  to  find  a 
balanced  way  of  using  that  to 
serve  the  larger  common  pur- 
pose of  NATO.  Our  openness  is 
a  great  attraction  to  military  train- 


varsity  news 

meetings 
every  monday 
at  4:00 


ing  and  the  fact  [is]  that  a  lot  of 
our  openness  is  isolated  so  it 
doesn't  tend  to  bother  a  lot  of 
people  or  the  environment," 
Anderson  said. 

It  is  possible  for  environmen- 
talists and  NATO  to  work  to- 
gether, said  Anderson,  citing  mili- 
tary testing  grounds  in  the  prai- 
ries as  examples.  The  Shilo  test- 
ing grounds  in  Manitoba  and  the 
Suffield  Range  area  in  Alberta 
both  protect  rare  prairie  grasses 
which  have  been  rendered  ex- 
tinct elsewhere  by  farmers. 

Canada  generates  income  by 
allowing  our  European  allies, 
who  lack  geographical  resources, 
to  u-ain  here,  says  Anderson. 

"To  put  it  in  crass  terms,  it  also 
makes  money  for  Canada.  It  is  a 
service  which  is  not  free,"  said 
Anderson. 

NATO's  main  goals  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era  include  cast- 
ward  expansion  and  peace  keep- 
ing, said  Anderson. 

He  says  he  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  integration  of  former  War- 
saw Pact  countries  into  the  N  ATO 
community.  He  refrained  how- 
ever, from  saying  full  member- 
ship is  being  offered,  except  as  a 
very  distant  possibility. 

"It  is  important  to  note  that 
four  years  ago,  these  countries 
were  considered  the  enemy.  Now 
we  have  given  them  keys  to  the 
front  door.  Four  years  ago  they 
weren't  even  allowed  in  Belgium, 
now  wc  have  built  a  new  wing  on 
our  headquarters  in  Brussels,"  he 
said. 

The  role  of  Russia  in  this  new 
world  order  will  be  significant 
but  not  hegemonic,  said 
Anderson. 


"Russia  deserves  a  special 
place  because  of  their  major  role 
in  European  security.  There  is 
talk  of  NATO  becoming  16  plus 
one,"  Anderson  said. 

This  system  refers  to  the 
present  16  members  of  NATO 
and  a  "somewhat  more  expan- 
sive role,"  to  be  played  by  the 
former  superpower,  he  says.  This 
would  be  less  than  full  member- 
ship, but  more  substantial  than 
partnership. 

Speaking  about  the  present 
crisis  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Anderson  says  he  agrees  with 
Canada's  opposition  to  against 
arming  the  Bosnian  Muslim  army 
as  a  way  to  force  a  resolution. 

Arming  the  Muslims,  as  the 
United  States  is  now  proposing, 
would  only  serve  to  "level  the 
killing  field,"  and  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  aims  of  NATO  and 
the  UN,  he  said. 

Nor  will  Canada  agree  with 
NATO  acting  as  a  peacekeeper 
in  Europe  without  UN  approval, 
he  says.  Any  activity  outside  the 
borders  of  NATO  members  must 
be  sanctioned  by  the  United  Na- 
tions' Security  Council. 

According  to  Anderson,  Cana- 
da' s  most  important  new  role  will 
be  mediating  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Europeans,  as 
America's  involvement  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  begins  to  decrease. 

Anderson's  speech  was  at- 
tended by  less  than  20  students. 

Konsianline  Anast,  a  student 
member  of  the  Atlantic  Council 
of  Canada,  says  the  low  turn  out 
was  a  result  of  this  being  a  busy 
time  of  year  for  most  students, 
not  a  general  lack  of  enthusiasm 
about  military  matters. 
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Fifteen  More  Minutes  of  Fame for  a  Failed  BA 


Canadian  writer  George  Elliott  returns  with  the  bittersweet  man 


BY  John  Degan 
Varsity  Staff 


After  32  years  out  of  the  literary  spot- 
light, George  Elliott  has  reason  to  ap- 
proach his  return  to  publishing  with  a 
carefully  distanced  irony.  Sitting  in 
one  of  several  hotel  suites  booked  as 
interview  rooms  by  the  Harbourfront 
Festival  of  Authors,  he  seems  slightly 
baffled  and  more  than  a  little  amused 
by  all  the  attention.  When  reminded 
of  his  days  as  news  editor  of  the  Var- 
sity (1 942-44),  he  laughs  and  offers  to 
write  his  own  headline  (see  above). 

Elliott'sfirst  brush  with  fame  came 
in  1962  when  Macmillan  of  Canada 
offered  to  publish  a  short  collection  of 
stories  inspired  by  his  brief  career  as 
editor  of  a  local  weekly  paper  in 
Strathroy,  Ontario.  Informed  by 
Elliott's  insistence  that  literature  pro- 
vide no  easy  answers  to  life's  ambi- 
guities, and  written  in  a  clean,  spare 
style.  The  Kissing  Man  won  its  author 
attention  in  a  literary  community  with 
little  interest  in  commercial  success. 
When  Macmillan  did  not  come  back 
for  more,  Elliott  simply  moved  on  to 
greener  pastures.  His  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  spent  three  decades 
on  university  reading  lists  across  the 
country,  ensuring  Elliott  a  way  back, 
should  he  choose  to  return. 

"I  think  it  was  on  the  reading  lists," 
Elliott  humbly  offers,  "because  it  was 


a  small  book.  I  think  an  English  prof 
would  say  let's  give  them  some- 
thing decent  to  read  that  they  might 
finish." 

One  such  English  prof  was  Tim 
Struthers  from  the  University  of 
Guelph,  who  managed  to  draw  Elliott 
out  of  his  artistic  self-exile  after  all 
those  years.  Together,  the  two  of  them 
looked  over  Elliott's  more  recent 
writing  (he  may  have  been  out  of  the 
game,  but  he  never  stopped  playing) 
and  the  resu  It  wasf/ie  fa/ffersweef  man, 
published  earlier  this  year  by 
Struthers'  small  Guelph-based  liter- 
ary operation.  Red  Kite  Press. 

Now  after  a  happy  and  successful 
career  all  over  the  advertising  indus- 
try (Elliott  started  as  an  ad  writer, 
moved  into  television  and  eventually 
found  himself  doi  ng  PR  for  both  Lester 
Pearson  and  Pierre  Trudeau),  he  has 
re-entered  the  realm  of  the  published, 
and  found  that  things  can  be  different 
for  the  writer  determined  to  continu- 
ally improve. 

"Theoretically,  the  publisher's 
position  is  'You  should  consider 
yourself  lucky  we're  publishing  your 
book,'  and  that  is  enough.  But 
they're  quite  wrong,"  he  states.  "A 
writer,  and  I  don't  care  who  it  is, 
thrives  on  having  an  intellectual 
backboard  to  throw  things  at,  or  a 
sycophant,  or  professional  friend  of 
some  type.  They  need  them,  and  they 


ELLIOTT  ON  THE  VARSITY 

I  was  appointed  the  editor  for  my  third  year  (44/45),  but  I  couldn't  come 
back  because  my  marks  weren't  good  enough.  Instead  i  was  referred  to 
the  National  Selective  Service,  and  they  had  a  high-priority  job  as  editor  of 
the  Strathroy  paper  and,  for  someone  with  weak  eyes,  that  fit  me  perfectly. 

While  1  was  news  editor  at  the  Varsity,  I  did  talk  to  surgeon-captain 
(Charles)  Best,  who  worked  with  Bantingon  the  discovery  of  insulin.  It  was 
a  non-productive  interview — he  was  very  hospitable  and  gracious  and 
patient,  but  I  didn't  know  anything  about  diabetes,  so  that  was  a  nothing 
interview. 

And  then  I  interviewed  Sir  William  Mulloch,  who  was  the  chancellor  at 
the  time.  He  was  fiercely  old,  and  I  think,  whoever  my  editor  was,  was  not 
impressed  with  the  interview  because  I  persuaded  Sir  William  to  talk  about 
troutfishing — and  he  came  to  life.  Hetold  meall  about  getting  in  his  limoand 
having  the  chauffeur  drive  up  to  all  these  small  towns  in  Ontario,  to  go  trout 
fishing.  So  that's  what  that  story  became:  "Memoirs  of  an  Old  Trout 
Fisherman." 


use  them.  So  that's  the  lesson  I've 
learned.  Don't expecta publisherto 
be  of  ariy  use  to  you.  But  demand  it." 

Despite  his  light-hearted  cynicism 
toward  publishing  houses,  Elliott  ad- 
mits owing  a  considerable  debt  of 
creative  energy  to  his  latest  publisher. 

"This  man,  Struthers  at  the  U  of  G, 
his  commodity  is  enthusiasm — and 
semi-colons  and  periods.  He  has  the 
ability  to  prod  me  into  good  writing 
habits  without  telling  me  what  to  write 
or  without  sitting  in  judgment." 

In  fact,  the  relationship  with 
Struthers  has  proven  extremely  fruit- 
ful. According  to  Elliott,  Red  Kite  Press 
is  currently  in  possession  of  two  more 
manuscripts,  soon  to  appear  as  story 
collections. 

Crazy  Water  Boys  is  a  group  of  new 
stories  all  concerned  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  home  for  recovered  alco- 
holics, while  the  stories  in 
Sanc/gardensare  unlinked  and  stretch 
back  fu  rther  i  nto  the  i  nterveni  ng  years. 
And,  though  he  has  never  stopped 
writing  since  The  Kissing  Man,  this 
relatively  compact  output  is  al  I  he  has 
planned  for  the  immediate  future. 

"I  have  no  passion  to  dump  a  half 
a  dozen  collections  out  all  at  once," 
he  insists,  "just  because  I  didn't 
publish  anything  after  1 962." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  many  years  of  writ- 
ing only  for  himself  that  have  afforded 
him  the  patience  to  insist  on  the  high- 
est qual  ity,  even  i  n  the  face  of  an  eager 
market. 

"Bad  stories  I  trash  on  the  compu- 
ter," he  reveals  nonchalantly,  "which 
offends  some  people;  but  I  can  trash 
trash  pretty  casually." 

Elliott  convincingly  maintains  this 
casual  posture  when  discussing  all 
aspects  of  his  writing.  The  resulting 
impression  is  of  an  artist  more  wise  to 
the  ways  of  the  world  than  he  is  to  his 
own  talents.  It's  an  impression  that 
might  surprise  anyone  familiar  with 
The  Kissing  Man,  with  its  poetic,  semi- 
magical  prose  and  its  strong  sense  of 
the  inexplicable  elements  in  life,  even 
a  life  spent  enclosed  in  a  tiny  commu- 
nity like  Strathroy. 

"I  wasn't  very  literate  when  I 
wrote  that  book,"  Elliott  explains,  "I 


George  Elliott:  This  one's  alive, 

wasn't  well-read  enough  to  say  this 
is  A-style  and  that's  B-style.  I  wrote 
The  Kissing  Man,  and  its  style  just 
emerged — ambiguity." 

The  bittersweet  man,  though  filled 
with  the  same  controlled  writing,  is  a 
book  more  at  home  in  the  broader 
world.  It  is  in  many  ways  the  book  of 
an  older,  more  experienced  writer. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I've 
matured  or  not  since  1962,  though  I 
do  recognize  in  the  bittersweet  man 
that  I've  been  around  somewhere. 
I've  learned  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
didn't  know,  over  those  years,  and 
these  are  non-verbal  things,  like  love. 
And  they  just  inform  the  story  without 
my  even  trying." 

At  71,  George  Elliott  is  preparing  to 
settle  into  a  very  active  retirement 
from  the  world  of  advertising  and 
political  PR.  In  fact,  it  might  not  be 
inaccurate  to  say  that  his  longtime 


male,  and  Canadian. 

interest  in  writing  gave  him  the  neces- 
sary perspective  to  tru  ly  enjoy  the  end 
of  his  "career." 

"The  difference  between  me,"  he 
muses,  "and  the  people  who  made 
enormous  amounts  of  money  in  ad- 
vertising, is  that  I  could  not  take  it  so 
seriously  as  to  jeopardize  my  sanity, 
which  is  what  a  lot  of  them  do.  Alotof 
my  colleagues  wind  up  in  their  seven- 
ties looking  backon  pretty  thin  gruel — 
and  that's  not  a  malicious  comment; 
it's  simply  an  observation.  They  can 
only  look  back  on  drudgery." 

"A  mistake  I  may  have  made  is 
assumi  ng  that  one  has  to  give  up  some- 
thing  to  take  a  more  lucrative  path. 
But  I'm  still  alive,  which  is  a  plus, 
and  relatively  healthy,  and  I'm  not 
depressed  and  I  enjoy  life.  If  I'd  gone 
somewhere  else  entirely,  maybe  I'd 
have  a  lot  more  money,  and  have 
been  dead  for  five  years." 


Getting  stoned  to  death  at  the  Factory  Theatre 

stone  anti  Ashes  bores  audience  with  lack  of  direction  and  talent 


Just  hangin'  around  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 


by  Gail  Paclcwood 

The  Factory  Theatre  opened  its  25th  anniver- 
sary season  with  the  English  language  premiere 
of  Stone  and  Ashes  (Cendres  de  Cailloux),  the 
second  work  by  Quebecois  playwright  Daniel 
Danis.  Under  artistic  director  Jackie  Maxwell, 
the  Factory  has  had  a  history  of  producing 
important  francophone  scripts,  many  of  which 
first  receive  attention  at  the  theatre's  Festival 
Interact  reading  series  each  fall. 

Danis'  first  play,  Celle-la,  won  the  Gover- 
nor General's  Award  for  French-language 


drama  in  1 992.  Linda  Gaboriau  translated  both 
of  these  works,  as  well  as  many  other  striking 
pieces,  including  Michel  Marc  Bouchard's 
L/7/esand  Rene-Daniel  D  u  bo  is' Being  a(  Home 
with  Claude.  That  Stone  and  Ashes  maintains 
the  lyrical  language  Danis  is  known  for  in  his 
native  French  is  a  tribute  to  Gaboriau's  talents 
as  a  translator  of  dramatic  text. 

The  play  is  not  a  cheerful  one,  nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  be.  It  tells  of  Clayton  (Hardee  T. 
Lineham)  and  his  daughter  Laura  (Ann  Baggley) 
who  have  left  their  home  in  Montreal  after  the 
brutal  murder  of  their  wife/mother,  and  settle  in 


a  rural  Quebec  farming  community.  Clayton  is 
reclusive  and  the  butt  of  many  snickers,  and 
much  curiosity,  from  residents  in  the  area,  lead- 
ing them  to  nickname  him  "Stone."  We  meet 
Shirley  (Elizabeth  Brown)  and  Noodle  (Todd 
Duckworth)  two  "tough"  locals  who  have  also 
seen  the  rougher  edges  of  life. 

The  story  follows  the  four  through  seven  years 
in  a  series  of  monologues  that  hop  back  and 
forth  across  time  and  place.  The  structure  itself 
is  very  interesting.  The  actors  never  leave  the 
stage  and  the  flashbacks  allow  us  to  have  an 
insight  into  events  that  otherwise  would  be 
impossible. 

This  production  of  the  text,  however,  leaves  a 
lot  to  be  desired.  Director  Jackie  Maxwell  has 
ignored  the  poetic  qualities  in  the  script  and  has 
instead  delivered  a  flat,  dull  offering.  From  the 
first  grinding  moment  when  all  four  are  yelling 
intelligibly  at  the  audience  (an  ensemble  unity 
which  is  never  repeated  or  explained),  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  long  night.  This  was 
something  "deep,"  and  you  could  just  feel  it. 

Each  actor,  with  the  exception  of  Baggley, 
recites  every  line  in  similar  monotone  fashion.  If 
this  was  a  directional  choice,  I  fail  to  see  the 
concept  behind  it.  This  toneless  delivery  is  used 
to  describe  a  trip  to  the  library  or  the  death  of  a 
loved  one  with  no  rhyme  or  reason.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  anything  for  these  characters.  Their 
"pain"  is  spoken  of  endlessly,  but  I  never 
believed  that  what  they  were  feeling  could  pos- 
sibly be  worse  than  what  I  was  going  through 
watching  them.  Only  in  young  Laura  do  we  see 
a  full  person,  someone  in  real  pain  and  confu- 
sion, who  is  not  merely  loudly  declaring  it. 


There  is  a  lot  of  standing  around,  awkwardly 
giving  speeches  to  the  audience.  None  of  the 
actors  look  comfortable  on  the  stage,  so  if  the 
minimal  movement  was  to  key  the  audience 
into  the  repressed  nature  of  each  character,  it 
didn't  work.  The  program  cites  Lynette  Segal 
as  the  "Movement  Consultant."  Hmmm,  per- 
haps her  services  were  wasted. 

No  sense  of  place  is  ever  really  established, 
this  could  be  anywhere,  four  beings  floating 
separately  in  nothingness.  Astrid  Janson's  set 
does  not  help.  Though  it  is  interesting  to  look  at, 
the  dusty  barrenness  is  more  suitable  to  a  cow- 
boy western  than  the  lush  forests  of  Quebec. 
The  contrast  between  what  the  characters  tell 
you  about  where  they  are,  and  the  physical 
setting  the  actors  are  in,  is  too  great  to  be 
reconciled  as  a  design  motif  for  the  concept  of 
the  "barrenness"  of  the  hearts  and  souls  in  the 
story.  It  is  not  particularly  functional  either.  As 
Noodle  perches  on  a  high  cross-beam  (a  fence 
perhaps?)  he  certainly  does  not  give  us  the 
comfortable,  casual  appearance  he's  going 
for.  In  fact,  I  kept  worrying  he  was  going  to 
tumble  off  it  at  some  inopportune  moment  and 
hurt  himself. 

Perhaps  the  worst  crime  of  the  evening  was 
keeping  the  audience  watching  for  over  two 
hours  with  no  intermission.  Needless  to  say  this 
must  have  been  a  device  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  "passion,  love,  rage,  grief,  be- 
trayal" that  the  press  release  promised.  Or  maybe 
it  wasan  appeal  toour  politeness,  hoping  against 
hope  that  we  wouldn't  walk  out  before  the 
end.  Either  way.  Stone  and  Ashes  runs  to  the 
27th,  but  I'd  keep  on  walking  if  I  were  you. 
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Imprint foiled  by  print format 


Author  interviews  fail  to  provoi(e  tliought  in  One  on  One 


one  on 
o 


Interviews' 


by  Timothy  Chase 

In  the  introduction  to  One  On  One:  The  Imprint 
Interviews,  an  interview  collection  of  both  home- 
grown and  international  writers  culled  from  the 
archives  of  the  TVO  show  Imprint,  the  editor 
Leanna  Crouch  comments  on  the  ironic  fact  of 
One  On  One  having  its  source  in  television. 

Crouch  sees  an  irony  in  television  giving  rise 
to  text,  the  image  generating  the  word,  thereby 
reversing  the  popular,  cultic  belief  that  televi- 
sion means  the  death  of  the  book.  But  this  irony 
is  itself  unsupportable:  Imprint,  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  disparate  worlds  of  television  and 
print,  is  ultimately  unsuccessful  in  transforming 
their  program  into  a  lively  text. 

Television's  critics  say  television  has  an 
"inability  to  contextual ize,"  "an  insistence  on 
sound  bites  and  simplistic  debates,"  and  a  "re- 
luctance to  guide  viewers  [to]  more  compre- 


hensive information."  Lining  up  the  opposition 
for  herself.  Crouch  quotes  Neil  Postman,  who 
wrote  in  Amusing  Ourselves  To  Death  that 
"television. ..is  at  its  most  trivial,  and,  therefore, 
most  dangerous.. .when  it  presents  itself  as  a 
carrier  of  important  cultural  conversations." 

But  in  attempting  to  defeat  the  critics  who  see 
perhaps  too  clearly.  Crouch  lists  television's 
flaws  without  mustering  a  convincing  counter- 
attack. Watching  the  show  last  Thursday  night, 
hosted  by  the  gregarious,  bland  Guy  Lawson,  I 
could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  truth  of 
Postman's  grim  observation. 

Worried  too  much  about  being  "zapped," 
or  that  it  is  not  delivering  "the  high  jolt-a- 
minute  quotient  crucial  to  success  on  Canadian 
TV,"  as  Daniel  Richler  so  baldly  puts  it  in  his 
preface,  the  program  hops  frenetically  about 
between  issues  and  people,  refusing  to  pursue 
the  issues  raised  and  evoking  a  palpable  atmos- 
phere of  deadlines,  undigested  responses,  and  a 
viewer  with  a  ten-second  attention  span  holding 
a  remote  control  in  his  sweaty  palm. 

The  limitations  of  television  are  farcically 
confirmed  in  One  On  One  in  two  of  the  inter- 
views, one  with  Vancouver  writer  Douglas 
Copeland  and  the  other  with  Ivan  Klima,  a 
Czech  writer.  With  Coupland,  the  interview  just 
seems  to  be  warming  up,  Douglas  having  just 
finished  giving  an  earnest  response  to  a  ques- 
tion, when  Guy  Lawson,  the  interviewer,  says, 

"Well,  that's  ail  the  time  we  have.  Thanks, 
Douglas." 

"Is  it?" 

"That's  it.  I'm  sorry,  I  would  like  to  keep 
going,  too." 

"Well,  that's  TV  for  you.' 

During  the  Klima  interview  the  Czech  writer, 
caught  up  in  explaining  the  materialistic  aspira- 
tions of  his  fellow  citizens,  amusingly  forgets 
where  he  is: 

"They  were  craving  for  cottages,  cars,  they 
are  watching  TV — which  is  stupid  but  your  TV  is 
also  sometimes  stupid — 1  think  it's  so  con- 
nected with  TV...  (suddenly  aghast  at  himself  as 


he  realizes  his  situation]  I  am  sorry,  I  apologize, 
it's..." 

The  interviewer,  Barbara  Gowdy,  refuses  to 
acknowledge  this  unwanted  observation  and 
atonement,  continuing  on  coldly  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Has  Czech  literature  changed  now  that 
oppression  and  censorship  have  been  lifted?" 

These  ironies  that  escape  the  editor's  eye 
are  typical  in  a  medium  so  distracted  and  fo- 
cused on  the  image.  Later  on  in  the  book,  a 
beautiful  incident  brings  these  threads  together, 
encapsulating  the  blindness  so  peculiar  to  tel- 
evision. Before  shooting  the  interview  with 
Margaret  Atwood,  the  television  crew  wrapped 
some  plastic  flowers  around  a  bush  to  make  it 
look  like  it  was  flowering.  The  interviewer,  M.T. 
Kelly,  then  went  on  to  question  Atwood  closely 
on  the  'dying  landscape'  image  in  Survival 
and  the  human  threat  to  the  environment!  (I'd 
say  the  flowers  had  the  last  word.) 

The  writers  chosen  for  this  collection  range 
from  literary  icons  (William  Golding,  Salman 
Rushdie,  ]oyce  Carol  Oates)  to  popular  novelists 
(Anne  Rice,  Coupland)  to  the  frankly  bizarre,  ie 
Henry  Rollins,  ex-lead  singer  of  the  hardcore 
band  Black  Flag,  who  refers  to  poetry  as  the 
"p"  word  (on  the  same  level  as  the  "f"  word?): 

"You're  reading  a  book  of  poetry  and  you 
don't  understand  it.  'Gee,  this  guy's  so 
intense  and  so  deep  that  I  don't  understand 
him.'  No.  He's  just  full  of  it  and  has  nothing 
to  say — that's  why  he  has  to  use  a  lot  of  adjec- 
tives. I  never  had  much  time  for  poetry.  I  was 
always  much  more  interested  in  literature." 

Interesting  that  poetry  is  somehow  different 
from  literature,  but  oh,  well. 

Thismixof  different  writers  owes  itsorigin,  no 
doubt,  to  the  desire  to  appeal  to  a  broad  section 
of  the  population  and  the  particular  eccentrici- 
ties of  Daniel  Richler,  the  thinking  man's  punk 
rocker.  Most  of  those  selected  for  this  book  are 
radical  or  subversive  in  some  way,  incorporat- 
ing into  their  works  themes  of  religious,  politi- 
cal, sexual,  or  environmental  injustice.  The  book 
resembles  a  Queen  Street  index  of  the  politico- 


literary  correct 

The  interviews  of  Rushdie,  Cermaine  Greer, 
and  Atwood  are  the  most  memorable  of  the 
collection,  out  of  the  many  interesting  perfonn- 
ances  given  by  other  subjects.  But  the  quality  of 
the  interviewers  varies  widely,  from  the  toe-to- 
toe  fierceness  of  Atwood — who  interviewed 
Greer  for  the  show — and  ribald  intelligence  of 
Richler,  to  the  tepid  academese  of  Lawson  and 
fawning  inexperience  of  Gowdy. 

The  interviewers  bounce  questions  off  the 
subject,  hoping  to  hit  the  mark  and  start  a 
dialogue.  Although  Atwood  and  Richler  seem 
the  most  professional,  the  others  cling  to  a  rigid 
agenda  of  questions,  one  of  which  appeared 
annoyingly  throughout  the  series:  are  you  a 
pessimist  or  an  optimist?  It  is  a  trivial  question, 
one  destined  to  either  irritate  or  bore  the  recipi- 
ents, while  confirming  their  notion  of  the  inher- 
ent vacuity  of  TV. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  interviews  were  ed- 
ited, polished,  and  lengthened  forOne  On  One, 
I  always  had  the  desire,  even  while  reading  the 
best  ones,  to  see  the  television  version.  If  we 
must  watch  television,  better  the  real  thing  than 
its  emasculation  on  the  printed  page.  Television 
is  capable  of  carrying  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  that  text  is  incapable  of  reproducing 
but  vaguely.  The  tone  of  voice,  an  accent,  a 
finger  jabbing  the  air  to  make  a  point,  this  is  all 
lost  in  the  printed  version. 

This  collection  of  interviews  is  probably  not 
as  vivid  as  the  original,  and  it  definitely  does  not 
reach  the  heights  of  the  Paris  Review  series 
Writers  At  Work.  Nonetheless,  it  is  more  mod- 
ern and  provides  an  international  focus,  an 
update  on  the  well-known  interview  collection 
by  Alan  Twigg:  Strong  Voices:  Conversations 
With  50  Canadian  Authors.  It  does  present  the 
eloquent  urbanity  of  Rushdie,  the  tough-as-nails 
Greer,  and  the  prickly  thoughtfulnessof  Atwood. 

But  if  we  must  endure  the  limitationsof  televi- 
sion, I  would  rather  watch  a  limited  medium 
than  read  a  transcription  unable  even  to  repro- 
duce that  medium's  virtues. 
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Our  Lady  Peace  avoids  the  dives 


Toronto  band  returns  home  on  the  heels  of  Hmeei 


by  Ian  Roth 


Their  most  recent  show  marked  a  monu- 
mental day  for  Toronto  rockers  Our 
Lady  Peace.  Not  only  did  their  sold-out 
Lee's  Palace  gig  mean  the  end  of  this 
particular  stretch  of  their  tour,  but  it 
was  the  first  time  a  headlining  tour 
brought  them  back  to  their  native  To- 
ronto. 

The  band  has  recently  released  their 
third  single  off  their  debut  aihumNaveed 
(not  to  mention  their  single  off  the  Neil 
Young  tribute,  Borrowed  Tunes),  and  it 
has  sold  out  practically  every  show  on 
this,  its  first  tour  since  the  release  of  the 
album. 

OLP  bassist  Chris  Eacrett  believes 
the  album's  success  can  be  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  a  very  distinct  mood 
which  is  maintained  throughout  the  al- 
bum. 

"If  you  could  visualize  [the  mood  of 
the  album],  it  would  be  like  a  blob  of 
darkness  with  a  little  light  at  the  end," 
Eacrett  offered  as  a  description. 

He  continued  to  say  that  as  listeners, 
every  member  of  Our  Lady  Peace  was 
in  agreement  that  albums  with  a  strong, 
consistent  mood  can  be  listened  to  infi- 
nitely and  still  be  appreciated.  But  they 
as  a  band  are  conscious  of  their  own 
sound. 

"Sounding  mundane,"  Eacrett  an- 
swered quickly,  when  asked  what  they 
Uy  to  avoid.  "Why  do  something  typi- 
cal? We  always  want  to  lean  towards 


the  exotic." 

Pleased  beyond  words  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  album  and  the  tour,  the 
members  of  OLP  are  nevertheless  re- 
lieved that  they  are  coming  to  the  end  of 
their  road  trip. 

As  Eacrett  explained,  "If  you  cross 
this  country  more  than  four  times,  no- 
body wants  to  see  you  again!" 

Though  this  may  be  a  gross  underes- 
timation of  their  popularity.  Our  Lady 
Peace  has  a  reputation  for  avoiding  the 
"toilet  clubs."  Since  the  band  was  signed 
shortly  after  its  formation,  it  has  be- 
come known  as  a  young  band  that  lucked 
into  not  having  to  play  the  smaller  clubs 
with,  at  best,  indifferent  audiences. 

Eacrett  wants  to  set  the  "toilet  band" 
record  straight,  however.  "That's  a  mis- 
quote. We  never  said  that." 

'There  are  some  bad  clubs  and  we've 
played  them.  It's  not  like  we  never  want 
to  play  them.  Ideally,  you  want  to  go 
some  place  where  you,  as  a  performer, 
can  put  on  the  best  show  that  you  can,  so 
that  the  audience  has  the  best  time  that 
they  can." 

Among  the  band's  favourite  venues 
are  the  Commodore  and  the  Town  Pump 
in  Vancouver,  and  the  Cafe  de  Palais  in 
Sherbrooke.  Eacrett  peculiarly  de- 
scribed the  Sherbrooke  club  as  "a  cheesy 
club  with  a  cool  little  vibe." 

Their  most  recent  show  at  Lee's  Pal- 
ace was  kicked  off  by  Vancouver  power 
trio  Salvador  Dream.  As  musicians, 
they  were  tight.  As  a  band,  they  weren't 


Our  Lady  Peace — and  for  the  all-ages 
crowd  in  attendance,  nothing  else  would 
do. 

When  Salvador  Dream  ended  their 
set.  Our  Lady  Peace  sauntered  onto  the 
stage  led  by  guitarist  Mike  Turner  who 
was  clad  in  a  dated-looking  black  T- 
shirt  with  nothing  on  it  but  four  spar- 
kling gold  letters:  R-U-S-H. 

A  very  good  sign. 

As  together  as  NHL  owners  on  the 
salary  cap  issue,  OLP  exploded  into 
their  first  song,  "Supersatellile,"  whose 
climax  conveniently  merged  into  the 
beginning  of  "Julia." 

From  this  gargantuan,  cheer-gener- 
ating blast-off,  the  band  didn't  land 
until  the  show  was  over — an  hour-and- 
a-half  later. 

Highlights  in  the  show  were  hard  to 
decipher  as  a  result  of  the  superlative 
quality  throughout  its  entirety,  but  sev- 
eral definite  moments  did  stand  out. 

For  instance,  during  the  prelude  to 
their  biggest  hit  "Starseed,"  vocalist/ 
lyricist  Raine  Maida  explained  that  the 
song  was  inspired  by  a  book  that  he  read 
as  a  U  of  T  student. 

He  went  on  to  revel  in  the  fact  that  the 
author  encourages  his  readers  to  inter- 
pret the  book  how  they  like.  This,  he 
sadly  remarked,  was  a  rare  thing  for  an 
author  to  advise. 

As  far  as  Maida  was  concerned,  the 
song  "Naveed"  required  more  than  a 
mere  anecdote  or  lengthening.  It  de- 
manded an  explanation. 


Before  the  song  began,  Maida  dis- 
played to  the  audience  his  12-string 
acoustic  guitar,  which  he  uses  for  that 
song  only.  Written  across  the  guitar 
was  the  Persian  spelling  of  the  name 
"Naveed."  Maida  then  explained  that 
not  only  was  Naveed  the  name  of  his 
closest  friend  during  childhood,  but  it 
also  means  "the  bearer  of  good  news" 
and  thus  had  a  deeper  meaning  to  him. 

The  show's  inevitable  encore  in- 


(Russell  Sinclair) 
volved  four  songs,  ending  with  "Dam- 
age Done,"  the  Neil  Young  ditty  that 
OLP  recorded  on  Borrowed  Tunes  and, 
strangely  enough,  with  a  Sons  of  Free- 
dom cover  to  which  Russ  Klyne  of 
Salvador  Dream  was  invited  to  add  his 
vocal  ornament. 

If  sounding  mundane  was  ever  a  worry 
for  Eacrett  and  the  rest  of  Our  Lady 
Peace,  allow  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  good 
news.  They're  not. 


Lookingjor  Someone  Wholl  Watch  Over  Me 


,  and  from  over  here  the  camera  angle  is  great. 

by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  to 
be  familiar  with  a  joke  openi  ng 
as  "An  American,  an  Irish- 
man and  an  Englishman  walk 
into  a  bar..."  Frank 
McCuinness'  play, Someone 
Who'll  Watch  Over  Me,  hav- 
ing its  Canadian  premiere  at 
the  Tarragon  Theatre  also  be- 
gins with  this  premise.  But  in 
this  joke,  the  pub  is  in  Leba- 
non, the  barstools  are  chained 
to  the  wal  I,  and  the  patrons  are 
not  there  by  choice. 

Based  upon  the  experiences 
of  Brian  Keenan,  an  Irishman 
held  hostage  in  Beirut,  the  play 
focuses  on  the  lives  of  three 
men,  also  held  prisoner  in  a 
Lebanese  cell.  The  American 


(Phili  p  Aki  n),  a  doctor  from  San 
Francisco,  is  the  first  hostage, 
although  when  we  are  intro- 
duced to  him  he  has  already 
been  joined  by  an  Irish  jour- 
nalist (Dan  Lett).  When  an  Eng- 
lish academic  (Brian  Tree)  is 
added  to  the  cell,  the  three  are 
forced  to  struggle  together  to 
retain  their  sanity  and  sense  of 
humour.  Left  in  the  same  thea- 
tre space  with  them  for  more 
than  three  hours,  the  audience 
comes  to  emphasize  as  the 
characters  are  forced  to  learn 
about  themselves  and  depend 
upon  each  other  for  survival. 

However,  the  production  has 
relatively  little  exploration  of 
the  actors'  characters.  In  the 
first  act,  only  the  stereotypes 
are  seen  in  any  depth,  as  each 
plays  off  the  other's  badge  of 


national  identity.  McCuinness 
has  created  characters  who 
fulfil  the  criteria  of  each  re- 
spective stereotype:  the  Irish- 
man and  his  drink,  the  Ameri- 
can and  his  violent  arrogance, 
the  Englishman  and  his  posh- 
sherry-drinking  refinement. 
Despite  the  shallowness, 


they  interact  in  ways  that  are 
fascinating  for  the  audience: 
through  memory  games,  ver- 
bal letter  writing  and  fantasy 
film-directing. 

But  by  the  second  act,  the 
American  is  absent,  forcingthe 
relationship  between  the  Irish- 
man and  the  Englishman  to 
break  out  of  their  banter.  Al- 
though the  American  never 
breaks  out  of  his  two-dimen- 
sional shell,  the  other  charac- 
ters push  each  other  to  their 
breaking  points  and  discover 
one  another  as  the  source  of 
their  survival. 

The  weakness  of  the  Ameri- 
can may  be  a  flaw  of  the  play- 
wright's. But  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  believe  that  potential 
character  growth  was  there,  but 
director  Colin  Taylor  and  actor 
Akin  simply  failed  to  find  it. 
The  characters  created  by  Tree 
and  Lett,  however,  brilliantly 
interact.  When  the  bond  they 
have  sol  idified  comes  to  an  end, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  their 
ache. 

The  characters'  explora- 


tion and  survival  makes  the  play 
exhilarating  to  watch.  How- 
ever, although  arrestingly  hu- 
morous and  deeply  disturbing, 
it  provides  little 
unpredictability.  There  is  little 
originality  in  McCuinness' 
premise  or  themes.  In  a  play 
particularly  reminiscent  of  the 
work  of  another  Irish  play, 
Waiting  for  Godot,  the  fre- 
quently felt  static  experience  of 
waiting,  remembering,  strug- 
gling with  a  sense  of  futility  is 
neither  revealed  in  a  new  light 
or  explored  in  an  original  way. 
With   Someor^e  Who'll 


Watch  Over  Me,  Frank 
McCuinness  succeeds  as  a  sto- 
ryteller. But,  like  Beckett, 
McCuinness  has  created  char- 
acters that  are  at  times  devoid 
of  dimension,  or  multifaceted 
personality.  Fortunately,  this 
production  at  the  Tarragon 
Theatre  makes  good  use  of  his 
humorous  language,  and  adds 
colour  to  the  cheeks  of  some  of 
the  pale  caricatures  he  has 
drawn. 

Someone  Who'll  Watch  Over 
Me  runs  until  Dec.  1 1  at  the 
Tarragon  Theatre. 
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research  facilities. 

10  am  Saturday  November  19,  1994 

Basement  Lecture  Theatre 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
500  Sherboume  Street,  Toronto 

Enquiries  (416)  924-0671  ext.  5125 

FREE  LUNCH! 


10     Varsity  Sports 


Thursday,  November  17,  1994 


Varsity  Blues  Sports  Shorts 

What  we're  doing  on  the  rink,  in  the  pool,  and  on  the  courts 


BADMINTON 

Both  men's  and  women's  teams 
will  compete  at  Queen's  Univer- 
sity for  the  second  east  divisional 
tournaments  of  the  season. 

The  women's  team  has  been 
consistently  improving,  while  the 
men  look  to  have  their  first  unde- 
feated tournament  of  the  year. 
The  first  two  have  been  close, 
each  time  winning  22  of  24  pos- 
sible matches. 

BASKETBALL 

The  Blues  men's  team  host  an- 
other interuniversily  tournament 
as  McGill,  Waterloo  and  York 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
customnnake, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179IVI^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


compete  with  U  of  T  in  the  Metro 
Classic  this  weekend. 

U  of  T  matches  up  against 
McGill  at  6  p.m.  on  Friday. 
Bronze  and  gold  medal  games 
will  be  played  the  following  day 
starting  at  1  p.m. 

The  Blues  have  won  three  of 
their  last  five  games,  including 
last  weekend's  third  place  show- 
ing at  the  Laurentian  Tournament 
where  they  lost  to  Concordia  84- 
80  and  came  back  to  beat  Wind- 
sor 74-68. 

If  you  can't  make  it  to  St. 
Catharines,  the  U  of  T  Blues 
women's  team  will  be  on  CHCH 
channel  1 1  on  Saturday  Nov.  19 
for  the  second  of  two  live  OWIAA 
telecast  games  when  they  play 
the  host  squad.  Brock  Badgers, 
in  the  opening  game  of  the  Brock 
tournament. 

CURLING 

The  U  of  T  men's  and  women's 
teams  compete  in  their  first  meet 
of  the  season  at  the  Waterloo 
Invitational  on  Saturday. 

FENCING 

In  their  last  intercollegiate  com- 
petition for  1994,  the  men's  and 
women's  fencing  teams  per- 
formed well  at  the  Brock 
Invitational  tournament. 

Leading  the  women  in  the  foil 
event,  the  Blues'  Helena 
Podgrabinski  was  first  in  the  field 
of  36  in  the  foil  event.  Head  coach 
Ken  Wood  was  glad  to  see  that 
she  was  back  in  form  after  recov- 
ering from  numerous  medical 
setbacks. 

Second-year  U  ofT  fencer  Rick 
Vein  won  the  bronze  medal  in  the 


men's  epee  event,  just  behind 
former  teammate  Chris  Kushnir, 
who  took  the  gold. 

There  were  almost  200  entries 
in  the  men's  events  from  the  vari- 
ous Ontario  universities  that  par- 
ticipated, 77  in  men's  foil,  66  in 
epec  and  53  in  sabre. 

The  university  invitationals 
resume  in  January. 

FOOTBALL 

The  Saskatchewan  Huskies  and 
Western  Mustangs  fight  for  the 
title  of  national  champions  when 
they  compete  for  the  Vanier  Cup 
on  Saturday  during  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  Vamier  Cup 
championships. 

Kick  off  time  will  be  at  2:49 
p.m.  at  Toronto's  Skydome. 

This  evening  the  most  valu- 
able players  in  the  CIAU  will  be 
announced.  Blues  defensive 
linesman  John  Raposo  is  nomi- 
nated for  the  Metras  Trophy. 

HOCKEY 

The  women's  team  looks  to  con- 
tinue its  winning  streak  as  it  com- 
petes at  York  tonight  at  7:30  p.m. 

U  of  T  player  Rebecca  Reid, 
who  scored  seven  goals  and  three 
assists  in  last  weekend's  two 
games  against  Windsor,  earned 
OWIAA  athlcte-of-the-week 
honours. 

Meanwhile  the  Blues  men's 
team  has  an  active  weekend  of 
competition,  competing  in  back- 
to-back  games  when  it  travels  to 
Monu-eal. 

Friday,  Nov.  18,  they  are  play- 
ing against  McGill,  followed  by 
a  game  against  Concordia  on 
Saturday. 


The  team  has  moved  up  to 
second  place  in  the  mid-east  di- 
vision with  a  record  of  2-3-3, 
after  last  weekend's  victory 
against  Western  and  a  tie  with 
Windsor. 

One  key  to  their  success.  Blues 
goalie  Scott  Gait,  has  the  number- 
one  performance  record  in  the 
OU  AA.  Last  weekend  he  stopped 
68  of  71  shots  on  net  in  two 
games,  one  of  which,  the  game 
against  Windsor,  went  into  over- 
time. Gait  has  been  named  U  of 
T's  male  athlete  of  the  week. 

SQUASH 

The  U  of  T  men's  squash  team 
competes  in  its  season  opener 
this  weekend.  The  Blues  are  at 
Ryerson  for  the  OU  AA  east  sec- 
tion I  competition  on  Nov.  18 
and  19. 

SYNCHRONIZED 
SWIMMING 

The  Blues  women  travel  to  West- 
em  on  Saturday  for  the  first  com- 
petition of  the  season. 

Results  of  this  figure  ranking 
meet  will  determine  which  cat- 
egory— novice,  intermediate  or 
senior — each  swimmer  will  com- 
pete in  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Blues  volleyball  hits  the  road  this 
weekend  as  the  men's  team,  cur- 
rently at  the  number  one  position 
in  the  east  division,  competes 
against  the  York  Yeomen  this 
evening  at  7  p.m.. 

Toronto's  Marc  Habash  is  the 
OUAA  leading  scorer,  with  74 
points  after  two  games.  Habash 
came  out  of  a  three-year  absence 


Watch  women's  basketball  this  weekend.  Yes  you 
can!  It's  on  TV! 


to  rejoin  the  Blues  last  weekend 
in  their  games  against  Queen's. 

The  U  of  T  women's  squad 
travels  east  for  match-ups  against 
Ottawa  and  Carleton  on  Nov.  1 8 
and  19. 

WATERPOLO 

The  Blues  men  have  golden 
dreams  as  they  compete  in  the 
OUAA  championships  this  week- 
end in  Ottawa,  hosted  by  Carleton 
University. 

Head  coach  Peter  Lohasz  be- 
lieves the  team's  defensive  and 
offensive  systems  will  be  intact 
and  working  at  their  optimum 


when  they  come  up  against  the 
undefeated  12-0  York  Yeomen 
in  the  semi-final  qualifying  match 
at  1  p.m. 

The  Blues  are  ranked  in  fourth 
place  going  into  the  provincial 
playoffs. 

The  defending  champion 
McMaster  Marauders  will  try  to 
defend  their  Hershom  Trophy, 
but  will  first  have  to  get  past  the 
second-ranked  Carleton  squad. 
Mac  has  won  in  22  of  the  past  25 
provincial  finals. 

After  their  first  week  of  regu- 
lar season  play  the  women '  s  team 
is  ranked  fourth  in  the  OWIAA. 


A  WORLD  OF 
.V  L  L  .  A  rN  c  E  ENTERTAINMENT! 


NOW  PLAYING  AT  THEATRES  NEAR  YOU 


'i'ti'i-K'iiii^t.-M  Lo¥ed  by  Critic^ 

ROLLING  STONE 


Ultorrtiipod  hyJUitiwicoi! 


"The  Comedy  Event  of  the  Year!" 


■Peier  Tr»»«rs 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

\Jrreverently  Funny 
AND  Boisterous!" 


A  Hilarious  Look  at  the  Over-the*Cf>unter  Culture 


NOW  PLATING  AT  THEATRES  NEAR  YOU 


HIT  SOUNDTRACK  FEATURING  MUSIC  BY: 

ALICE  IN  CHAINS'BAD  REUGION-SEAWEEO-SOUL  ASYLUM-THE  JESUS  UZARD 


Controversy.  (The  Mystery.  (Lhe  Acclaim. 


7 


Richird  Corliss,  TIME  M;^GAZI\E 

"An  Acid  Satire  of  Legal 
and  Moral  Hypocrisy!  ^ 

A  tart  black  comedy."  * 

Thelnii  Adams,  NY  POST 

"One  of  the  Summer's 
Wisest  and  Sexiest  Movies!" 

Virdena  Arar,  LA  DAILY  NEWS 

"Marvelous! 

An  excellent  film." 


^  THE  

  The  original  courtroom  thriller.^*.^ 

as  ggg  ALLIANCE 


STARTS  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  18^" 
AT  SELECT  THEATRES 


★     ★     ★     ★  ★ 

"...Fiercely  Funny," 

Rob  S3lem.  TORONTO  STAR 

PULPFICTION 


NOW  PLAYING  AT  THEATRES  NEAR  YOU 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Bir1hright-469-1 1 1 1 
ordrop  by  ourcampus  office  In  Teety  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  aftemoons 
between  1 :30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  sen/lces  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 

FRONTRUNNERS  TORONTO: 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Running  Group.  All 
abilities  welcome.  Meet  9:00a.m.  at  the 
519  Church  Street  Community  Centre. 

Call  631-4054  for  more  Information. 


PENTIUM  MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

8  MB  RAM,  420  hdd,  2x  CD-ROM,  mid 
tower,  14  inch  SVGA  monitor.  Call  (416) 
444-2367. 


WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Toronto, 
North  York,  Mississauga,  Hamilton. 
Managers  to  $8.10/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $7.00/hour.  Wages  increase 
with  hours  worked.  Full/Part  time, 
December  1-24. 416-538-8588. 


HELP  WANTED  -  PC  COMPUTER 
TECHNICIANS 

Pan-time  and  full-time  positions.  PC 
configuring,  fault  diagnosis,  repairs, 
upgrades.  PC  Outlet,  246  Dupont  St.  975- 
4500. 


EARN  FREE  TRIPS  &  CASH!! 

Breakaway  Tours  Is  looking  for  motivated 
students,  organizations  &  clubs  to  promote 
Spring  Break/New  Years  Tours  to 
Acapuico,  Cuba,  Daytona,  Vermont, 
Quebec  &  Morel  Leader  in  students  tours 
for  the  past  12  years,  we  are  looking  for 
the  best  reps  to  promote  our  Tours.  Best 
commission  structure  available,  so  call  us 
today!  Call  (416)  974-9774.  Member  of 
the  BBB,  call  and  compare  us  to  anyone!! 


WAY  COOL  EMPLOYMENT 

Kids'  Winter  Show  Management  is  looking 
for  up  to  20  support  staff  to  assist  in  a 
variety  of  areas,  registration,  database  in- 
put, attraction  supervision,  show 
intelligence.  Employment  overthe  X-MAS 
Break  Dec.  26-Jan  1.  Call  (416)  972- 
9897. 


ATTENTION  ALL  BUSINESS 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  $10  000+  next  summer,  in 
great  business  experience?  Build  your 
resume  now!  Contact  College  Pro  at  905- 
513-1442. 


POLLUTION  PROBE 

Seeks  paid  evening  fundraisers  to  help  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  smog  and  clean  up 
the  Great  Lakes.  Call  1-5. 368-7221. 


WATRESS/WAITER 

If  you  are  a  personable  happy  person 
interested  in  wortdng  close  to  U  of  T  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Bedford 
Ballroom.  966-4450. 


JOIN  THE  FIGHT  TO  PRESERVE 
OUR  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Canvass  for  Maude  Bariow  &  the  Council 
of  Canadians.  Flexible  PAT  evening  hours. 
$9/hour  +.  Call  John  at  535-8005. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  work  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer  pay  two  -  third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

XEROX  COPY  2  CENTS  EACH 

Free  binding.  One  stop  printing.  41 6-752- 
9097. 

LOVING  COUPLE  WITH  ONE  CHILD 

hope  to  adopt  again.  Are  you  pregnant, 
considering  adoption?  519-271-4435  to 
acquire  info,  initiate  contact.  Privacy 
sensitively  respected  for  all. 

SPRING  BREAK  /  NEW  YEARS 
TRIPS!!! 

Montreal  New  Years  from  $1 39.  Daytona 
Beach  from  $299.  Cuba  from  $499. 
Acapuico  from  $599.  Limited  space  -  Book 
now!!  Call  Landon  at  Breakaway  Tours. 
416-974-9774. 


LIVE  PSYCHIC  TAROT 

Love,  money,  know  your  future. 
Professional  readings  from  the  comfort  of 
your  home,  sensational  results!!  1-90O- 
451-3530  ext.  3715.  $3.99  per  min.  Must 
be  1 8  years.  Newcall  Ltd.  (602)  954-7420. 
24  hrs.  No  minimum. 

NEW  YEAR'S  IN  MONTREAL  $129 

Includes  two  nights  accommodation 
downtown  and  bus  transportation  fonri 
Dec.  30th-Jan.  1st.  Organize  small  group 
travel  FREE!  For  more  info  call  Todd  1  - 
800-361-1654. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 


TUTOR  PH.D.  ENGLISH 

Dissertations,  letters,  essays  edited  by 
former  full-time  English  Professor,  editor, 
and  published  poet.  Teach  essay  writing, 
analyzing  literature.  Marianne,  481  -8392. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  Nov.  1 9  forthe  Dec.  LSAT 
and  Nov.  26  for  the  Dec.  GRE.  - 
Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor, 
28  years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Nov.  17 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP-Bible  Study.  HART 
HOUSE  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  IRANIAN  STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION  -  The  2nd  Annual  Exhibition  of  Persian  History, 
Art  and  Culture.  All  Week  until  Dec.  4th.  ROBARTS  LIBRARY, 
MAIN  FLOOR.  FREE. 

Friday,  Nov.  18 

VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  The  Gospel  of  Luke 
acted  by  Broadwayactor  (Les  Miz)  Bmce  Kuhn.  HART  HOUSE 
THEATRE.  $6  FOR  STUDENTS,  $8  REG.  8:00P.M. 
VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Large  Group  meeting 
with  worship  and  speakers.  WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE.  CALL  978- 
7969.  7:00PM. 


Monday,  Nov.  21 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  'Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 


Tuesday,  Nov.  22 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15 -1:30PM 
LIFELINE  CHRISTIAN  FOLLOWSHIP  -  Weekly  Bible  study. 
Come  hear  God!!!  ISC  READING  ROOM.  1 1 :00  - 1 :00PM. 
ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Evening  Vespers 
Services  (in  English)  &  Bible  Study.  HART  HOUSE  CHAPEL. 
4:00PM -6:00PM. 

VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  The  Areopagus  Fomm 
presents  God  on  Trial.  Speaker  Richard  Middleton  "The  Exclusive 
Claims  of  Jesus  Christ."  UC  ROOM  140.  FREE.  12:10PM  - 
1:00PM. 


Wednesday,  Nov.  23 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  SOCIETY  -  "Anne  Mitchell, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Environmental 
Law  and  Policy,  speaking  on  The  Problems  of  Intemational 
Environmental  Enforcement.  4  PM.  RIGBY  ROOM,  ST  HILDA'S 
COLLEGE,  44  DEVONSHIRE  PLACE. 


EDITING  &  TUTORING 

Why  wait  at  the  Writing  lab  when  you  can 
have  it  done  in  an  hour?  Computer  skills, 
One-on-One!  Call  653-3405.  Fax  653- 
3997. 


TUTORING 

Statistics,  Economics,  Op.  Research 
Thesis,  Term  Paper  Project  Assistance. 
All  levels.  Patient  Former  Prof,  with  25+ 
yrs.  experience.  (416)  504-6213  9am  - 
5pm.  (Erindale  or  St.  George  locations) 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  Rush  jobs  and  quality 
presentations!  24  hours/7  days.  Call  653- 
3405.  Fax:  653-3997.  Confidential  and 
reliable. 


TEXT  APPEAL 

Word  Processing  -  Laser  printed,  quick, 
reliable  service.  $1.75/p  (over  10pp.) 
Overnight  service  available.  Spelling/ 
grammar  check.  Call  anytime.  (416)  622- 
0465  or  fax  622-7996. 


CLASSIFIED 
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Swim  team  profits  from  commercial  venture 


point  score.  Blues  swimmer  Peg 
Corkum  won  three  silver  and 
Rebecca  Glennie  earned  two  sil- 
ver medals  of  her  own  plus  one 
bronze. 

Although  both  teams  suc- 
cumbed to  Yale,  the  men  losing 
by  only  30  points,  head  coach 


Byron  MacDonald  said  he  be- 
lieved the  meet  was  a  good  wake- 
up  call  for  the  team. 

"We  tend  to  get  complacent 
sometimes,"  MacDonald  said. 
"Some  swimmers  have  been 
cruising  this  fall,  and  they  were 
embarrassed  by  their  swims 


here." 

Both  teams  will  be  tested  this 
weekend  as  U  of  T  hosts  the 
women's  and  men's  Ontario 
invitationals  on  Friday. 

The  women's  meet  begins  at  1 
p.m.,  while,  for  the  men,  race 
time  begins  at  5  p.m. 


Blues  swimming  teams  set  to  turn  up  the  water  during  Friday's  invitationals. 

BY  Ian  Tocher  and 
Valia  Reinsalu 

In  order  toease  the  financial  strain 
of  training,  the  Varsity  Blues 
swimming  team  has  agreed  to 
appear  in  a  motivational  video 
for  the  sales  force  of  Glaxo 
Canada. 

Glaxo  is  a  medicine  producer 
set  to  introduce  a  new  drug  for 
asthmatics  later  this  year. 

Tim  Tumbull  of  Glaxo's  pub- 
lic affairs  office  said  the  video 
will  be  used  strictly  as  an  in- 
house  inspirational  tool. 

"Companies  often  do  this  to 
motivate  employees,"  said 
Tumbull.  "One  of  the  techniques 
used  is  to  get  some  imagery...  to 
get  people  excited  about  selling." 

According  to  Tumbull,  the 
basic  idea  behind  the  video  is  to 
demonstrate  the  commitment. 


hard  work  and  training  that  goes 
into  both  a  successful  athletic 
program  and  a  prosperous  prod- 
uct launch. 

Blues  head  coach  Byron 
MacDonald  sees  this  as  a  good 
opportunity  to  defray  some  of  the 
costs  of  a  planned  trip  to  train  in 
Florida  this  December. 

"The  kids  have  to  pay  100  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  but  this  will  help 
out  considerably,"  said 
MacDonald. 

MacDonald  said  that  five  men 
and  five  women  will  likely  ap- 
pear in  the  commercial,  but  the 
entire  team  will  benefit  from  the 
unexpected  income. 

The  Blues  swimmers  are 
among  the  best  in  the  province 
and  the  country. 

The  U  of  T  women's  team 
have  won  the  1 1  of  the  last  15 
OWIAA  titles.  While  the  Blues 


men  have  claimed  the  OUAA 
title  13  in  of  the  past  15  provin- 
cial championships. 

Last  weekend  they  travelled 
across  the  border  to  New  York 
State  to  experience  some  NCAA 
swimming,  in  a  dual  meet  against 
Yale  University. 

Similar  to  the  format  of  Cana- 
dian inter-university  swim  meets 
each  swimmercompeted  in  three 
individual  events. 

U  of  T  fourth-year  swimmer 
Andrew  Foulds  led  the  team  with 
three  golds.  Also  having  strong 
swims  were  Steve  Georgiev, 
Trevor  GiUis  and  Rob  Sampson. 

The  sole  women's  gold 
medalist  was  Beth  Hollihan.  The 
strongest  event  for  the  women 
was  the  200m  breastroke  in  which 
swimmers  placed  second,  third 
and  fourth. 
To  add  to  the  women's  team 


Nov.  14  -  Nov.  26,  1994 


PANTS  •  HOODS  •  CREWS 
20%  -  40%  OFF 


Get  a  Head-Start  on  your  Holiday  Shopping! 


University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave.)  •  977-8220 
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Sharing  the 
warmth 

The  annual  campaign  lo  outfit  To- 
ronto's homeless  with  warm  winter 
clothes  and  blankets  is  underway. 

The  Share  the  Warmth  campaign, 
started  two  years  ago  by  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council,  will 
be  running  through  November. 

Collection  boxes  will  be  put  in 
central  locations  around  campus  so 
students,  staff  and  faculty  at  U  of  T 
can  donate  any  unused  winter  wear, 
sleeping  bags  or  blankets,  according 
to  David  Ruddell,  SAC's  external 
commissioner  and  the  one  in  charge 
of  this  year's  campaign. 

"We'll  pick  up  every  Friday  every 
four  weeks,"  said  Ruddell.  "For  the 


SHORTS 


first  two  weeks  we're  giving  it  [the 
collection]  to  the  Scott  Mission  and 
after  that,  who  knows?" 

The  campaign  is  in  its  third  year. 
Student  governor  Ed  de  Gale  began 
the  campaign  in  1992. 

Last  year,  the  campaign  collected 
over  100  bags  of  clothing.  Ruddell 
said  he  hopes  not  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  last  two  years.  In  both  of 
the  previous  campaigns,  the  council 
failed  to  turn  over  some  late-deliv- 
ered clothing  lo  the  mission  until  the 
spring. 

Staff 

GC  chair  seelcs 
provincial  seat 

Annamarie  Castrilli,  chair  of  Gov- 
erning Council,  U  of  T's  highest  de- 
cision-making body,  is  seeking  the 
nomination  for  the  provincial  Lib- 
eral Party  in  the  riding  of  Downs  view. 

Castrilli  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  her  position  in  order  to 
run  for  the  political  nomination. 

Castrilli  says  one  of  the  main  areas 
she  will  be  addressing  is  education 
matters. 

"I  have  had  a  long  standing  inter- 
est in  education  as  a  student  at  U  of  T, 
an  academic,  and  as  a  part  of  Govern- 
ing Council.  In  particular,  the  issues 
of  accessibility  and  accountability 
are  important  to  me." 

She  is  also  concerned  with  consti- 
tutional matters  and  the  future  of 
Canada. 

"At  the  moment  t.here  is  a  lot  of 
criticism  directed  at  the  government. 
I  don't  want  my  children  to  grow  up 
cynical,  so  I  think  it's  important  to 
look  at  where  lo  start  the  necessary 
changes.  I  would  also  like  to  help 
keep  the  country  together." 

Castrilli  says  her  chances  for  win- 
ning the  nomination  are  quite  good. 

"I'm  going  to  work  very  hard  to 
secure  the  nomination,"  she  said. 

Jack  Dimond,  council  secretary, 
says  Castrilli  took  the  initiative  to 
take  temporary  leave  herself. 

"She  didn't  want  there  to  be  any 
possible  appearance  of  partisan  po- 
litical considerations  perceived  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  prov- 
ince," Dimond  said. 

Castrilli' s  leave  took  effect  Oct. 
17.  Anthony  Comper,  GC's  vice- 
chair,  has  taken  over  as  acting  chair. 
Comper,  a  government  appointee  to 
the  council  and  also  the  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  drew  attention 
last  year  for  being  given  the  vice- 
chair's  position  despite  not  attending 
a  council  meeting  for  a  year. 

Sara  Justine  Wilson 


Who  says  we're  too  old  to  believe  in  Santa? 


(ValiaReinsaluA/S) 


Human  rights  officer  tlireatens  to  resign 

Same-sex  divides  cauncii 


BY  Tanya  Talaga  and 
Bruce  Rolston 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council 
has  declined  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
its  human  rights  officer  for  now. 

Ranjit  Ebenezer,  who  holds  the  posi- 
tion, announced  his  resignation  after 
the  council  declined  to  vote  on  a  motion 
he  put  forward  on  same-sex  spousal 
benefits  on  Thursday. 

But  Gareth  Spanglett,  the  council's 
president,  said  no  action  will  be  taken 
until  Ebenezer  returns  from  a  trip  to 
India  in  January.  The  position  is  still  his 
if  he  wants  it,  Spanglett  said. 

Ebenezer,  who  left  the  country  on 
Saturday,  said  he  announced  his  resig- 
nation because  he  was  frustrated  by  the 
lack  of  support  on  the  council  for  his 
initiatives. 

"Nobody  on  the  board  comes  to  hu- 
man rights  or  women's  issues  meet- 


ings. No  one  has  helped  out.  Nobody 
came  out  for  the  food  drive.  It  just 
seems  as  though  there's  a  token  human 
rights  office,"  said  Ebenezer. 

"I  found  it  really  frustrating  lo  gel 
things  done  around  here." 

On  Thursday,  Ebenezer  attempted  lo 
get  the  council  to  pass  a  motion  sup- 
porting spousal  benefits  for  gays  and 
lesbians. 

The  motion  was  meant  as  a  blanket 
show  of  support,  and  no  specific  action 
would  have  been  taken,  Ebenezer  said. 
He  said  the  motion  was  necessary  after 
the  Ontario  government  rejected  same- 
sex  spousal  benefits  for  the  province's 
employees  this  summer. 

"Gays  and  lesbians  should  have  the 
same  rights  as  heterosexuals.  As  human 
rights  officer,  it  is  my  duty  lo  bring  that 
up,"  said  Ebenezxr. 

At  the  meeting,  council  members 
voted  not  to  lake  a  stand  on  the  issue,  for 


a  variety  of  reasons. 

Spanglett,  who  voted  against  it,  said 
Ebenezer' s  motion  was  too  vague. 

"To  bring  it  up  with  no  new  informa- 
tion, no  background  information,  pre- 
vious to  the  debate  [is  like]  opening  up 
a  can  of  worms,"  said  Spanglett.  "[It's] 
such  a  vague  term,  same-sex  benefits.  I 
speak  for  a  lot  of  people  on  the  board, 
I'm  unfamiliar  with  the  details  or  the 
ideologies." 

Other  members  refused  to  consider 
the  motion  because  they  thought  it  was 
too  political. 

"SAC  has  no  business  wading  into 
emotional  social  discussions  like  this," 
services  commissioner  Greg  Todd  told 
the  council. 

As  well,  Scarborough  director  Ed 
Henley  started  attacking  Ebenezer  per- 
sonally, saying  he  hadn't  paid  his  stu- 
dent fees,  until  speaker  Kent  Beattie 
Please  see  "Motion,"  page  2 


MP  met  by 
pissed-off 
students 

BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  social  policy  travelling  road  show, 
staged  by  federal  Liberal  MPTony  lanno 
Friday  night,  finished  before  it  got  a 
chance  to  start. 

The  town  hall  meeting,  one  in  a  series 
of  meetings  being  held  across  Canada 
to  discuss  the  social  policy  reform  pa- 
per, was  supposed  to  be  a  public  discus- 
sion between  constituents  and  those 
who  helped  draft  the  policy. 

Under  the  proposed  reforms,  intro- 
duced by  human  resources  minister 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  end  $2.6  billion  in  transfer 
payments  to  the  provinces  for  their  post- 
secondary  institutions. 

Before  the  meeting  began  at  Central 
Tech  High  School,  a  protest  was  held  to 
denounce  the  proposed  cuts  to  Cana- 
da' s  social  security  system.  Thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Socialists,  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
and  the  Ontario  Coalition  Against  Pov- 
erty condemned  Axworthy's  cuts. 

The  protesters  allowed  the  meeting 
to  begin,  but  lanno  and  the  policy 
panelists  only  got  half-way  through  the 
meeting  before  they  were  forced  to  stop 
due  to  the  shouting  protesters. 

"This  certainly  is  not  looking  good 
for  the  process,"  said  lanno. 

Student  protester  Ryan  Alford  said 
students  were  uniting  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"On  Wednesday  in  Ottawa,  the  larg- 
est demonstration  [ever]  happened  in 
Canada.  Students  threw  eggs  at  Lloyd 
Axworthy  and  students  are  going  to 
fight  back.  You  take  a  cut,  Axworthy." 

John  Clark  of  the  Ontario  Coalition 
Against  Poverty  said  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  listen  to  ordinary 
Canadians'  input  after  the  policy  has 
been  drafted,  was  too  little,  too  late. 

"If  people  organize,  this  can  be  de- 
feated," said  Clark.  "We  are  going  to  go 
in  there. ..and  [lanno's]  going  to  get  a 
face  full  of  ordinary  input." 

Tommy  Sheridan,  a  city  councillor 
Please  see  "Local,"  page  3 


U  of  T  to  give  Hangar  independence 


BY  Ben  Lenton  and  Bruce  Rolston 

The  Hangar,  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  pub,  can  have  its  own  liquor 
license,  the  university  administration  has  said. 

The  decision  is  being  seen  as  a  victory  for  the  student  council,  which  has  long 
complained  about  the  cost  of  alcohol  obtained  from  the  university. 

U  of  T  curtently  owns  the  exclusive  liquor  license  for  most  of  the  downtown 
campus.  The  university's  Campus  Beverage  Service  supplies  all  alcohol  for 
university  events.  To  cover  its  costs,  the  service  charges  a  50  per  cent  mark-up  on 
beer  and  100  per  cent  on  alcohol. 

The  university  says  the  mark-up  is  necessary,  to  help  pay  for  the  costs  of 
delivering  and  dispensing  alcohol. 

But  the  council  sees  it  differently,  blaming  the  higher  cost  of  beer  for  the  decline 
in  Hangar  business  over  the  last  two  years.  For  over  a  year,  it  has  been  pressing  U 
of  T  to  either  stop  charging  so  much,  or  give  the  Hangar  its  own  license. 

Marco  Santaguida,  the  council's  university  affairs  commissioner,  feels  the 
Hangar  would  do  better  if  it  had  its  own  license. 

"The  Hangar  has  its  own  fridge,  breweries  can  deliver  beer,  and  server  training 
can  be  done  either  through  the  university  or  by  private  companies,"  he  said. 

Santaguida  says  the  university  mark-up  is  exorbitant.  The  Hangar  cannot 
compete  with  Toronto  bar  prices  this  way,  he  says. 

"We  do  not  want  to  make  a  profit.  We  are  here  as  a  service  to  students,  but  it  is 
in  everybody's  interest  that  we  break  even,"  said  Santaguida. 

If  the  council  was  to  get  its  own  license  for  the  Hangar,  it  would  be  responsible 
for  alcohol  sales,  while  U  of  T  would  remain  in  control  of  the  premises,  says  David 


Neelands,  assistant  vice-president  for  student  affairs. 

But  the  council  would  also  be  liable  if  anything  goes  wrong  at  the  Hangar,  says 
Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice-president  of  operations  and  services. 

"SAC  is  liable  if  students  who  are  under-age  drink  at  the  Hangar,"  said  Oliver. 

Oliver  also  said  the  university,  as  landlord  of  the  building,  would  always  have 
the  right  to  ask  the  provincial  liquor  licensing  board  to  revoke  the  license. 

Council  members  are  split  on  whether  they  want  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of 
a  liquor  license. 

"We  have  all  the  paperwork  but  we  have  not  decided  if  the  Hangar  should  stay 
open  or  if  SAC  should  have  the  added  liability  of  a  license,  as  there  is  a  possibility 
of  being  sued,"  said  Greg  Todd,  the  council's  services  commissioner. 

Santaguida  accepts  that  SAC  would  have  to  make  some  changes  to  the  Hangar 
if  it  chose  to  get  its  own  license. 

"There  is  no  food  service.  We  must  have  the  facilities  to  provide  a  light  meal 
under  liquor  board  regulations.  At  present,  the  Hangar  does  not." 

Last  year,  then-president  of  the  council  Ed  de  Gale  closed  the  Hangar,  and 
announced  the  council  would  refuse  to  pay  its  bills  until  the  liquor  licensing  board 
decided  whether  it  was  legal  for  U  of  T  to  sell  liquor  to  a  bar,  as  opposed  to  an 
individual.  De  Gale  said  he  either  wanted  the  Hangar  to  have  its  own  license,  or 
a  reduced  cost  of  beer. 

The  administration  said  it  could  not  let  the  Hangar  go,  because  it  needed  the  large 
volume  of  the  Hangar's  business.  It  would  mean  increasing  the  markup  on  other 
campus  customers,  such  as  the  college  pubs,  even  more,  Oliver  said  at  the  time. 

But  Oliver  says  that's  no  longer  an  issue.  After  two  bad  years,  the  Hangar  is  no 
longer  a  major  contributor  to  alcohol  sales  at  U  of  T,  she  said. 
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Special  Events 


JITTERS  -  Hart  House  Players  and  Hart  House  Theatre  present  Canadian 
David  French's  backstage  farce  JITTERS  November  24th,  25th,  and  26th  at  8:00 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $1 0,  or  $5  for  students,  seniors,  and  Hart  House  Members. 
Tickets  are  available  from  the  Hart  House  Box  Office  or  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
For  more  information,  call  978-8668. 

Hart  House  Orchestra  -  The  Hart  House  Orchestra  presents  its  Fall 
Concert  on  Thursday,  November  24th  at  8:00  p.m.  in  The  Great  Hall. 
Chanukah  -  The  Hart  House  Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee  and  the  Jewish 
Students'  Union  invite  the  University  Community  to  join  in  celebrating  Chanukah 
with  candle-lighting  and  song.  Monday,  November  28th  at  6:00  p.m.  in  the  Map 
Room. 

Advent  -  The  Hart  House  Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee  presents  an  Advent 
Carol  Service.  A  warm  invitation  is  extended  to  the  University  community  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Christmas  Season.  1994  Advent  Service  music  will  be  provided  by  the 
Hart  House  Chorus.  Tuesday,  November  29th  at  7:30  p.m.  in  The  Great  Hall  at 
Hart  House. 

A  Christmas  Tree  -  On  Thursday,  December  8th  at  7:30  p.m.  in  The  Great 
Hall,  old  and  young  alike  are  invited  to  share  in  this  happy  event,  which  includes 
a  visit  from  Santa,  Yuletide  Music  with  members  of  the  Hart  House  Singers, 
Chorus  and  Chamber  Strings,  Readers,  and  Refreshments.  Remember  to  bring  a 
blanket  or  cushion  to  sit  on  the  floor! 


Art 


The  Justina  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  An  exhibition  of  drawings  and 
sculpture  by  Sylvia  Safdie,  curated  by  Paul  Petro,  will  run  until  December  8th. 
The  Arbor  Room  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents  works  by 
Coiina  Maxwell  from  November  28th,  1994  to  January  7th,  1995. 


Music 


[Admission  to  all  concerts  is  free.  For  more  information,  please  call  978-5362] 
Hart  of  the  Drum  Series  -  The  MESA  percussion  trio  will  dazzle  you  with 
rag-time  standards  and  other  jazz,  as  well  as  with  some  original  work  and  a  bit 
of  contemporary  music.  Featuring  Christine  Huang,  Ryan  Scott  and  Tom  Brett. 
Beginning  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Thursday,  November  24th. 
Licensed.  No  cover. 

JAZZ  at  Oscar's  -  The  talented  and  spirited  Engineering  Skule  Band 
returns  to  prove  once  again  that  engineers  know  how  to  swing,  too!  Friday, 
November  25th  at  8:30  p.m.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  (Classical)  -  The  finale  concert 
of  the  semester  features  Millenium  in  The  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House  on 
December  4th  at  3:00  p.m 

Subterranean  Sound  Series  (Contemporary  Rock)  -  Tiston 
Psionic  and  Poppy  Seed  in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Thursday,  December  1st,  begin- 
ning at  9:00  p.m.  Licensed,  no  cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  if  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come  to  the  Map 
Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Investment  Club  -  The  club  will  present  An  Investment  Industry  Inside  Look  with  rep- 
resentatives from  Midland  Walwyn,  The  Canadian  Securities  Institute,  and  The 
Toronto  Society  of  Financial  Analysts.  Wednesday,  November  23rd  at  6:00  p.m.  in 
the  Debates  Room. 

Library  Committee  -  The  Hart  House  Library  Committee,  supported  by  the  U.  of  T. 
Bookstore  and  Key  Porter  Books,  presents  a  reading  with  George  Bowering,  author  of 
the  recently  published  novel  Shoot!,  on  Monday,  November  21st  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the 
Hart  House  Library. 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Contact  the 
Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 

Atiiletics  

Closure  -  The  door  at  the  northwest  entry  to  Athletics  will  close  in  November  for  the 
Winter  period  and  will  reopen  in  the  Spring  term.  Entrance  and  exit  to  Athletics  will  be 
via  the  front  door  of  Hart  House. 

Recreational  Squash  Ladder- All  interested  players  who  would  like  to  join  a  level  1 
or  level  1 1  ladder,  please  submit  your  name  and  phone  number  and  level  of  playing 
experience  to  the  Membership  Services  Office  (978-2447).  This  ladder  is  updated  on 
a  daily  basis. 

Cards  -  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk 
for  entry  to  the  Locker  Rooms. 

Lockers  -  Please  note  that  coats  and  bags  are  to  be  checked  into  day  lockers  before 
entry  to  the  Athletics  activities  areas. 

Volleyball  -  As  a  result  of  safety  concerns,  beginning  November  14th,  1994,  the  play- 
ing of  volleyball  will  be  permitted  in  the  Lower  Gym  only. 


Ontario  universities  diss  education  council's  proposals 

Tighter  control  on  funding 
unnecessary:  Priciiard 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Onlario  Council  on  Univer- 
sity Affairs  wrapped  up  its  hear- 
ings on  changing  the  university 
funding  system  earlier  this 
month,  after  it  listened  to  almost 
every  group  in  the  university 
sector  condemn  its  biggest  pro- 
posal. 

"The  current  system  is  a  far 
more  independent,  stronger,  freer 
system,"  said  Rob  Prichard,  U  of 
T  president. 

The  council,  an  advisory  body 
to  Ontario  education  minister 
David  Cooke,  is  examining  the 
province's  university  funding 
system.  The  hearings  were  meant 
to  allow  criticism  of  the  coun- 
cil's ideas. 

The  council's  chief  proposal 
is  that  the  government  take  a 
greater  interest  in  how  its  money 
transfers  to  the  province's  uni- 
versities are  spent. 

Currently,  the  province  tells 
each  university  approximately 
how  many  students  each  can 
accept,  and  funds  each  appropri- 
ately. This  leaves  it  up  to  the 
universities'  administration  on 
how  that  money  is  spent. 

However  the  council  has  pro- 
posed that  the  province  gel  more 
specific,  telling  universities  how 
much  money  to  spend  on  teach- 
ing versus  research,  for  instance. 

But  this  idea  is  widely  un- 
popular among  university  ad- 
ministrators. For  six  weeks,  the 


council  heard  from  the  universi- 
ties, who  say  the  proposal  is  an 
unwarranted  interference  with 
their  independence. 

"In  order  to  administer  such  a 
system  you  would  need  a  vast 
horde  of  government  officials," 
Prichard  said.  "That  group  of 
officials  inevitably  would  be- 
come involved  in  university  af- 
fairs to  an  unacceptable  extent." 

When  the  hearings  moved  to 
Toronto,  Prichard,  along  with 
the  presidents  of  York  and 
Ryerson  universities,  tried  to 
make  the  case  that  this  kind  of 
regulation  would  not  work.  One 
cannot  separate  teacfiing  from 
research,  Prichard  argued. 

Members  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teach- 
ers, which  represents  Canada's 
faculty  associations,  also  criti- 
cized the  idea  of  separating 
leaching  from  research. 

"What  makes  a  university  dif- 
ferent from  a  high  school  is  the 
demand  for  education  and  re- 
search (logelherj,"  said  associa- 
tion lobbyist  Robert  Lxigcr. 

There  are  other  criticisms.  One 
of  the  council's  main  concerns 
is  increasing  the  number  of 
spaces  for  students.  But  Prichard, 
for  one,  says  that's  not  neces- 
sary. The  province  doesn't  need 
more  spaces,  he  said. 

"Every  qualified  student  in 
Ontario  was  accommodated  this 
year.  They  thought  this  would  be 
a  problem,  and  there  wasn '  t  one ." 

The  Council  of  Onlario  Uni- 


versities, representing  all  of 
Ontario's  university  administra- 
tions, has  been  ihe  mosi  critical, 
saying  the  whole  OCUA  report 
is  deeply  Hawed. 

"We  have  deep  concerns  that 
the  OCUA  carried  out  its  review 
in  isolation,"  said  communica- 
tions director  Pat  Adams.  "It 
would  turn  universities  into  edu- 
cation mills." 

Adams  also  wonders  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  report,  if  it 
will  not  consider  the  impact  of 
the  expected  cuts  to  federal  trans- 
fers to  Ontario  for  colleges  and 
universities. 

Lloyd  Axworthy,  the  federal 
minister  responsible,  has  said  $2 
billion  needs  to  be  cut  from  the 
federal  post-secondary  education 
budget.  That  announcement,  ex- 
pected in  February,  would 
change  the  funding  situation  con- 
siderably, Adams  said. 

OCUA  chair  Joy  Cohnstacdl 
is  due  to  give  the  council's  final 
report  to  Cooke  by  the  end  of 
December.  Adams  says  the  re- 
port should  be  delayed  until  af- 
ter Ottawa  gives  a  better  idea  of 
its  plans. 

But  Cohnstacdt  says  that 
would  be  impossible.  She  would 
not  say  whether  the  universities" 
arguments  had  affected  her  sup- 
port for  the  idea  of  lighter  con- 
trol over  funding. 

"It's  premature  to  comment 
on  that,"  she  said.  "1  think  the 
universities  have  certainly  ex- 
pressed they're  uncomfortable." 


Council  takes  no  stand 


Continued  from  page  1 

told  him  to  be  quiet. 

Instead  of  debating  the  idea  of  same-sex  ben- 
efits, council  members  voted  in  favour  of  St. 
Michael's  College  representative  Mike  Rusck's 
proposal  to  not  take  a  stance  at  all. 

"We  don't  have  any  mandate  to  lead  the  country 
in  any  kind  of  social  issue,  said  Rusek." 

Terry  Ramsay,  of  Lesbians,  Gays,  Bisexuals  at 
U  of  T.  said  he's  surprised  the  council  is  having 
problems  considering  the  motion. 

"[The  council)  thought  it  was  too  broad  and 
highly  political  and  so  they  wouldn't  get  involved. 
That's  funny,  I  consider  it  a  human  rights  issue  and 
not  a  political  one,"  said  Ramsay. 

Ebenezer  agreed.  He  said  some  members  did 
not  want  to  be  seen  taking  sides  on  the  issue,  for 


fear  it  would  damage  their  election  chances  next 
year. 

"People  think  it's  too  political  and  shouldn't  be 
brought  up.  A  lot  of  people  want  to  gel  re-elected 
next  year...  that's  kind  of  disgusting." 

It  look  Ebenezer  two  months  of  trying  to  inuo- 
duce  the  proposal  before  he  could  find  another 
board  member  to  second  it,  he  said. 

"[But  now)  SAC  will  be  forced  to  discuss  this, 
they  can '  I  turn  their  backs  on  it  now,"  said  Ebenezer. 

Ebenezer  finally  got  Alex  Vaccari,  a  director 
from  Erindale  College,  to  second  the  motion.  As 
student  council  members  the  board  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  make  sure  all  constituents  are  heard, 
Vaccari  says,  especially  since  the  city  of  Toronto 
has  one  of  the  largest  homosexual  communities  in 
North  America. 
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Funky  new  father  offers  gay  and  lesbian  support  group 

New  Catholic  campus  chaplain  appointed 


BY  ChUAN  GOH 

U  of  T's  new  Roman  Catholic 
campus  chaplain  wants  to  open 
up  Catholicism  to  students. 

Father  Thomas  Rosica  was 
officially  installed  yesterday  as 
campus  chaplain  and  director  of 
the  Cardinal  Newman  Centre  at 
a  ceremony  attended  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  archbishop  of  To- 
ronto. 

The  Newman  Centre,  located 
at  the  comer  of  St.  George  and 


Hoskin,  provides  programs  and 
counselling  for  Catholic  students 
atUofT. 

Rosica  is  a  native  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  has 
been  at  the  Newman  Centre  since 
Sept.  2.  Prior  to  that,  he  worked 
as  a  Biblical  advisor  to  the  Is- 
raeli Ministry  of  Tourism  in  Je- 
rusalem, where  he  was  also  in- 
volved in  the  continuing  educa- 
tion of  priests. 

Rosica  says  in  the  past  stu- 
dents have  not  been  the  top  pri- 


ority of  the  Newman  Centre  and 
he's  working  to  change  that.  He 
said  he  wants  to  bring  the  church 
back  in  touch  with  students. 

"We're  working  to  resurrect 
this  place  as  the  Catholic  chap- 
laincy at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, to  make  this  a  more  stu- 
dent-friendly centre,"  said 
Rosica. 

Rosica  points  to  the  creation 
of  several  new  student-requested 
programs  including  a  support 
group  for  Catholic  gays  and  les- 


bians, plus  groups  for  justice 
peace,  and  scripture  study,  as 
evidence  of  the  shift  in  focus  at 
the  centre. 

Andrea  Richard,  one  of  two 
new  student  ministers  hired  by 
Rosica  since  the  summer,  says 
there  are  a  greater  number  of 
people  coming  into  the  building 
these  days. 

"There  is  a  better  sense  of 
community  here  with  the  greater 
number  of  people  coming 
through,"  said  Richard. 


Rosica  has  high  hopes  for  the 
centre.  He  says  its  mandate  is 
more  important  than  ever  in  an 
age  dominated  by  technology. 

"My  hope  is  that  we  will  be- 
come a  vibrant  centre  on  cam- 
pus where  issues  of  faith,  sci- 
ence and  technology  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  Christian  forum.  I 
believe  the  church  has  some- 
thing to  say  in  an  age  where  the 
value  of  humans  and  individuals 
is  diminished  by  technological 
anonymity,"  said  Rosica. 


Local  town  hall  meeting  turns  ugly 
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from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  was 
also  at  the  demonstration  to  lend 
his  support  to  the  protesters.  The 
proposed  cuts  in  Canada  are  very 
similar  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  Britain  under  conserva- 
tive rule,  said  Sheridan. 

"The  very  fabric  of  British 
society  has  been  torn  by  a  gov- 
ernment who  has  been  allowed 
to  vote  [for]  big  business.  [They] 
blame  single  parents,  [they] 
blame  ethnic  minorities,  for 
problems  in  Britain  and  Canada," 
said  Sheridan.  "But  we  all  know 
the  real  problem  is  the  politi- 
cians." 

lanno  told  the  crowd  that  they 
should  be  working  with  him,  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  give  some 
constructive  suggestions  on  the 
policy  to  Axworthy. 

But  Jason  Hunt,  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students-On- 
tario, said  he  hopes  lanno  will 
instead  relay  students'  disap- 
pointment. 

"If  you're  going  to  give  a 
message  to  Axworthy,  saying 
the  meeting  was  swarmed  with 
protesters,  you  have  to  ask  why," 
said  Hunt.  'That's  because  the 
minister  made  the  unfortunate 
mistake  of  ignoring  voices  of 
students. 

"We  need  to  design  a  system 
that  prepares  today's  youth  for 
the  future  and  doesn't  punish  us 
for  the  mistakes  of  others  in  the 
past,"  he  said. 

The  panelists  included  lanno, 
the  MP  for  Trinity-Spadina, 
Hunt,  Axworthy  policy  advisor 
Patrick  Johnson,  labour  analyst 
Ann  Eby,  and  unemployment 
specialist  August  Comello. 
Angelo  Nikias,  a  representative 
of  people  with  disabilities,  and 
Akaash  Maharaj,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Oxford  University 
Student  Union,  were  also  on  the 
panel. 

But  lanno  says  it  is  the  prov- 
inces who  are  responsible  for 
hiking  tuition. 

'The  43  per  cent  increase  in 


tuition  fees  [over  the  past  few 
years  has]  nothing  to  do  with  the 
federal  government.  We  still 
contribute  more  than  half  of  the 
total  monies  that  goes  to  univer- 
sities. It's  the  provinces  that  tells 
universities  [what]  goes  where." 

lanno  says  the  federal  cuts 
will  not  mean  tuition  fees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  more  than 
$3,500  a  year  for  undergraduate 
students. 

"If  you  take  the  $2.6  billion 
and  divide  it  [amongst  students] 
you  get  a  $1,500  [increase.]  And 
then  there's  a  tax  credit,  so  it 
comes  to  $  1 ,000,"  he  said. 

But  Alford  disagrees. 

"My  tuition  is  going  to  be 
doubled.  The  Liberal  policy  is 
blaming  the  victim,  blaming  the 
students,"  said  Alford.  "I'm  liv- 
ing on  a  $7.50-a-day  food  budget. 
As  students,  who  are  eating  Kraft 
Dinner  three  times  a  week, 
[we're  saying]  there's  no  more 
blaming  the  victim.  We're  go- 
ing to  blame  you." 

During  the  town  hall  meeting, 
lanno  said  that  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment has  improved  the  Cana- 
dian economy,  and  this  progress 
must  continue  in  order  to  pro- 
vide Canadians  with  the  social 
security  they  are  used  to. 

"There  can  be  no  good  social 
policy  without  a  strong 
economy,"  he  said. 

The  social  policy  paper  is 


Student  and  lanno  argue  over  proposed  education  cuts. 


(T anya  TalagaA/S) 


about  three  things,  according  to 
lanno.  The  first  is  to  get  more 
Canadians  back  to  work.  Sec- 
ondly, poverty  rates  must  be 
addressed,  and  lastly,  we  must 
stop  spending  more  money  on 
servicing  the  national  debt,  he 
said. 

"That's  what  this  social  policy 
program  is  all  about,"  said  lanno. 
"The  system  does  not  work  for 
young  people  who  want  to  work 
and  can't  find  jobs." 

"Then  why  are  you  cutting  it 
[education]  back?"  said  one  stu- 


dent constituent. 

Patrick  Johnson,  from 
Axworthy's  ministry,  said  the 
policy  paper  is  still  open  for 
discussion. 

'There  are  no  quick  fixes  or 


easy  changes,"  said  Johnson. 

The  policy  proposal  simply 
identifies  possible  changes  to 
how  Ottawa  supplies  support  to 
provinces  for  university  and  col- 
lege funding,  he  said. 
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SPANGLEn  MEETS  AXWORTHY 

Students'  Administrative  CouncO,  president  Gareth  Spanglett  is 
set  to  meet  with  federal  human  resources  minister  Uoyd  Axworthy 
today  in  Ottawa. 

The  meeting,  which  will  also  be  attended  by  student  repre- 
sentatives fiom  York,  Ryerson,  Trent,  McMaster,  Lakehead,  and 
Guelph  universities,  will  discuss  the  proposed  cuts  to  federal 
transfer  payments  for  Canada's  colleges  and  universities. 

Axworthy's  social  policy  reform  paper,  released  last  month, 
suggests  S2.6  billion  in  federal  education  payments  be  cut. 

Spanglett  says  Axworthy  could  hardly  avoid  talking  to  the 
student  president  of  the  largest  Canadian  university. 

"We're  so  big  at  the  moment,  we  auiomatically  have  a  seal  at 
the  table  "  said  .Spanglett.  "Only  U  of  T  could  be  independent.  U 
of  T  has  had  more  success  in  lobbying  this  year  [by  itself]  than 
il  has  in  years." 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "This  certainly  is  not  looking  good  for  the  process."  Inn- 

ity-Spadina  MP  Tony  lanno  complains  about  student  protests.  Of  course 
Tony,  if  the  process  includes  making  Liberal  MP's  look  like  idiots,  it's  going 

pretty  good.  (p.  1) 

The  price  of  cheap  beer 


The  job  of  a  good  editorial,  our  guess  is,  is  to  be 
expository.  To  explain  the  difficult-to-under- 
sland.  To  cut  to  the  chase. 

If  that  is  indeed  the  case,  then  nothing  needs 
a  good  editorial  more  than  the  whole  Hangar/ 
Campus  Beverage  Services  fiasco. 

With  all  the  talk  of  lawsuits,  getting  licenses, 
holding  back  payments,  etc.,  it's  easy  to  lose 
track  of  the  original  question,  the  one  on  the 
mind  of  the  average  university  alcohol  con- 
sumer. That  query  is,  of  course,  why  does  beer 
on  this  campus  cost  so  much,  when  U  of  T  and 
the  bars  both  lose  so  much  money  selling  it? 

Five  years  ago,  U  of  T  had  a  thriving  campus 
pub  scene.  Colleges  had  regular  weekly  pubs 
that  were  always  packed,  the  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council-run  Hangar  was  a  money 
maker,  and  everybody  was  happy.  Most  of  the 
pubs  paid  U  of  T,  who  holds  the  license  for 
almost  all  the  downtown  campus,  for  their 
alcohol,  and  U  of  T  charged  them  a  hefty  fee. 

That  money,  in  turn,  went  towards  covering 
U  of  T"s  alcohol  delivery  and  staffing  costs,  and 
the  costs  of  its  alcohol  education  programs. 

Then,  for  some  reason,  students  stopped 
drinking  on  campus.  People  are  still  trying  to 
figure  out  why.  The  higher-than-your  -average- 
bar  cost,  oppressive  U  of  T  monitoring,  more 
abstinent  students,  were  all  suggested  reasons. 
The  college  pubs  dried  up,  the  Hangar  started 
hemorrhaging  funds.  And  people  started  com- 
plaining about  U  of  T's  charges  for  the  kegs. 

Last  year,  SAC  just  gave  up.  It  closed  the 
Hangar  down,  and  declared  it  would  no  longer 
pay  U  of  T  the  mark-up  it  was  charging. 

That  act  ended  up  hurting  both  sides.  The 


patronless  Hangar  went  from  losing  a  little  bit 
of  cash  to  dropping  an  appalling  $40,000.  The 
university's  beverage  service  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  income,  as  well. 

Both  sides  are  playing  a  zero-sum  game, 
here.  U  of  T  has  found  that  it  costs  to  be  a 
middleman;  they  simply  can't  provide  alcohol 
at  the  same  prices  as  your  local  bar.  And  to 
charge  alcohol  consumers  on  campus  a  price 
they  could  afford  would  be,  in  effect,  to  subsi- 
dize drinking.  This  at  a  university  that  refuses 
to  subsidize  health  care  is,  frankly,  unlikely. 

SAC,  the  operator  of  a  cash-negative  bar, 
wants  U  of  T  to  drop  its  prices,  so  it  can  drop  its 
own.  This  U  of  T  won't  do.  The  only  alterna- 
tive, it  would  seem,  is  for  SAC  to  get  its  own 
license,  and  take  over  the  responsibility  of 
collecting,  delivering,  and  monitoring  alcohol. 

We  doubt  SAC  is  going  to  do  this  for  much 
less  money  than  U  of  T.  In  fact,  given  the 
council's  own  record,  it  may  cost  even  more.  If 
SAC  takes  the  same  "break  even"  attitude,  then 
consumers  will  still  pay  t(X)  much  for  beer,  and 
the  Hangar  will  continue  to  die. 

But  the  council,  unlike  U  of  T,  is  uniquely 
equipped  to  respond  to  students'  needs  in  this 
regard.  In  effect,  it  could  run  the  Hangar  at  a 
loss,  the  money  made  up  through  student  fees, 
if  that's  what  it  took  to  bring  beer  cosLs  down. 

Abstinent  students  might  balk  at  their  fees 
going  towards  subsidizing  a  bar.  But  of  course, 
we'd  all  get  to  elect  those  setting  the  prices,  a 
unique  method  of  consumer  price  control. 

The  council  now  has  an  opportunity  to  get  its 
own  license.  It  should,  scxm;  the  campus  drink- 
ing scene  is  moribund  if  it  d(x;sn't. 


Ranjit  and  Mike 


A  platitude:  there  are  two  types  of  student 
politicians,  the  doers,  and  the  nice  guys. 

Mike  Rusck  is  a  doer.  The  tall,  blond,  SAC 
clubs  officer  finds  a  problem,  and  then  does 
something  about  it.  When  no  one  knew  what  to 
do  about  the  dangerous  traffic  crossing  at  Hart 
House,  it  was  Mike,  who  goes  to  St.  Mike's, 
who  suggested  making  a  larger  median,  so 
students  could  find  a  refuge  from  the  cars. 

It  was  Mike,  by  the  way,  who  asked  former 
Toronto  mayor  June  Rowlands  the  fatal  ques- 
tion about  Hallowe'en  swarmings  on  Yonge 
Su-eet  that  showed  everyone  how  out  of  touch 
the  old  lady  really  was.  Where  everyone  else 
had  found  only  teflon,  Mike  found  an  opening; 
Rowlands'  opponents  and  the  media  finished 
the  job.  Score  two  for  Mike. 

Ranjit  Ebenezer,  by  contrast,  is  a  nice  guy. 
The  SAC  human  rights  officer  from  Erindale 
isn't  much  of  a  speaker,  can't  really  win  over 
people  to  his  side,  or  act  political.  But  he  has  a 
conscience,  which  gets  him  in  trouble.  He  feels 
compelled  to  tell  people  what's  right,  but  his 
awkwardness  makes  them  laugh  at  him. 

It  was  very  important  for  Ranjit  that  the 
council  say  something  about  same-sex  spousal 


benefits.  He  knew  in  his  heart  that  to  deny  gays 
equal  treatment  was  wrong.  But  he  didn't  know 
how  to  gather  a  coalition  to  back  him  up,  or 
define  the  issue  so  that  people  couldn't  say  no 
without  looking  like  bigots. 

Things  finally  came  to  a  head  on  Thursday. 
Ranjit  tried  to  bring  up  the  same-sex  thing 
again,  but  the  rest  of  the  council  basically 
laughed  him  out  of  the  room.  Furious,  Ranjit 
declared  he  was  going  to  resign:  the  council 
started  talking  about  hockey. 

Leading  the  effort  to  stifle  was,  of  course, 
Mike  Rusek.  Mike  did  some  quick  skimming 
of  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order,  and  learned  enough 
to  basically  keep  Ranjit,  who  isn't  familiar 
with  such  things,  from  making  his  point.  Mike, 
the  doer,  couldn't  sec  the  point  of  the  council 
taking  a  stand  on  something  it  couldn' t  actually 
do  anything  about.  For  Mike  at  that  point, 
Ranjit  was  no  longer  a  person,  a  colleague,  who 
could  gel  his  feelings  hurt;  he  was  a  problem. 

Problem,  solved. 

Moral  of  the  story?  We  dunno,  maybe  some- 
thing about  how,  in  a  race  between  the  doer  and 
the  nice  guy,  the  nice  guy  is  not  just  going  to 
finish  last.  He's  going  to  finish  humiliated. 
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BACKTALK/e^^ers^  to  the  editor 


Varsity  now  on-line 

Two  months  ago,  the  Varsity  stepped  in  to  the  information  age  on  logged  on  to  the  internet.  As  well, 
our  CUP  editor  position  is  now  know  as  wire  editor,  and  will  encompass  the  gathering  of  information 
from  coast-to-coast  via  the  information  highway.  The  Varsity  welcomes  letters  to  the  editor  in  the 
form  of  e-mail.  Our  address  is  varsity@utcampuslife.org  and  appears  every  issue  at  the  top  of  our 
editorial  box,  along  with  our  mailing  address. 


Pretension  to 
universality 

Re:  "We  should  practice  cul- 
ture, not  celebrate  it,"  (Nov.  14). 

Baig,  Shirwani  and  Rabbani 
write,  "we  assume  that  people 
have  enough  intelligence  to  rec- 
ognize the  universality  of  Is- 
lamic culture...  As  Muslims  we 
believe  that  our  beliefs  arc  not 
only  universal,  but  also  relevant 
today." 

They  go  on  to  assert  that  "by 
holding  onto  universal,  moral 
values,  we  are  not  bound  by  those 
dictates  of  society  that  are  not 
good  for  any  members  of  the 
society..." 

It  is  precisely  obnoxious  pre- 
tensions to  universality  such  as 
this  which  underiine  the  need  for 
society  to  abandon  the  fiasco  of 
monotheism.  Anyone  with  even 
a  passing  familiarity  with  his- 
tory will  be  well  aware  that  the 
triumph  of  Islam  (and  of  Chris- 
tianity) had  more  to  do  with  brute 
force  than  with  a  "universality 
of  values."  And  as  for  relevance 
in  today's  society,  the  works  of 
Friedrich  Niei/che  and  Gillcs 
Deluze  are  far  superior  to  the 
Bible  or  the  Koran. 

With  regard  to  any  pretension 
to  universality,  Vincent 
Dcscombes  puts  it  well  in  his 
book  Modem  French  Philoso- 
phy: 

"(The  universal)  does  not 
strictly  accommodate  all  particu- 
lar cases.  It  holds  at  best  for  the 
majority  and  will  always  leave 
room  for  the  minority  aside. 
When  'everybody'  agrees  upon 
such  and  such  an  axiom,  the 
claim  of  course  that  all  persons 
are  being  represented.  The  claim, 
however,  is  not  legitimate.  The 
particular  is  not  'everybody,'  and 
will  never  countenance  being 
threatened  as  'anybody.'" 

Sean  Saraq 
UofT 

No  more 
Weight 
Watchers 

Re:  Student  coalition  successful 
in  removing  service,"  Nov.  8. 

I  wanted  to  thank  the  Varsity 
staff  officially  for  their  help  in 
our  campaign  to  have  Weight 


Watchers  removed  from  cam- 
pus. I  particular,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Tanya  Talaga,  Kerri 
Huffman  and  Staccy  Young. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize 
that  I  was  head  of  the  coalition. 
Stacey  Jenkins  was  my  partner 
on  the  project  and  the  victory 
would  not  have  been  possible 
without  her  research  and  general 
freshness. 

Thanks  again! 

Gillian  McCann 

Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 

Group 

No  more 
bellyaching 

YourcditorialofNov.  14,  "Come 
join  the  party,"  states  that 
Axworthy  is  proposing  that  "uni- 
versity graduates  should  pay  a 
higher  income  tax  rate  than  eve- 
rybody else."  Nonsense.  He's 
done  nothing  of  the  sort.  How 
could  revenue  Canada  possibly 
monitor  such  a  method  of  taxa- 
tion! 

What  he  proposed  was  that 
some  after  tax  income  would  be 
applied  to  the  loan  that  was  un- 
dertaken to  make  an  investment 
in  the  future  student's  earnings. 

Any  small,  or  large  business 
who  borrows  to  make  an  invest- 
ment which  he  hopes  to  improve 
his  income  would  love  to  have 
its  repayment  contingent  on  his 
future  earnings  and  under  ad- 
verse conditions  perhaps  not  re- 
payable at  all. 

Quit  your  belly-aching! 

Charles  Wilson 
4T4 

Medium  II 
editors  did 
their  job 

We  are  responding  to  Karen 
Terzian's  letter  published  in  last 
Monday's  Varsity(re:  "Bad jour- 
nalism experience,"  Nov.  14]. 
First,  some  of  the  claims  Terzian 
makes  against  the  medium  II  are 
false.  Contrary  to  Terzian's  as- 
sertion, the  Medium  II  possesses 
and  adheres  to  editorial  guide- 
lines. Among  the  institutional 
mechanisms  in  place  that  con- 
tribute to  the  thorough  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  a  newspaper 


are  a  Constitution,  updated  in 
1994,  an  editor's  handbook,  and 
copy  editor's  guidelines. 

When  an  agreement  is  made 
between  an  editor  and  writer  re- 
garding the  submission  and  pub- 
lication of  an  article  both  parties 
take  on  obligations.  First,  she 
failed  to  submit  a  completed  ar- 
ticle. Second,  she  failed  to  meet 
either  the  original  deadline,  or  a 
second  mutually  agreed  upon 
deadline.  She  also  neglects  to 
mention  that  in  light  of  the  in- 
complete state  of  the  article  she 
did  agree  to  features  editor  Timo- 
thy Speck  researching,  reorgan- 
izing and  rewriting  of  the  article 
prior  to  its  publication.  Finally, 
Terzian  informed  us  that  she 
would  be  unavailable  on  pro- 
duction day  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  the  changes.  In  our  opin- 
ion the  changes  made  did  not 
alter  the  meaning  of  the  article. 
Rather,  the  changes  are  what 
gives  the  article  its  credibility. 

In  the  future,  prior  to  passing 
judgements  and  leveling  false 
accusations,  perhaps  it  would  be 
prudent  of  Terzian  to  make  an 
effort  to  fulfill  her  obligations. 

The  Medium  II  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  Erindale  community 
to  provide  information  and  fa- 
cilitate communication  with  the 
community  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities.  As  a  result  we  provide 
any  interested  student  with  the 
opportunity  to  learn  journalis- 
tic, photographic,  business,  ad- 
ministrative and  graphic  skills 
in  the  environment  of  a  student 
newspaper  and  to  strive  for  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence 
in  all  aspects  of  the  production 
of  the  Medium  II.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Medium  II  Editorial  Board 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


Monday,  November  21,  1994 


Get  out  of  formation  alid  raise  some  hell 

SEND  THE  CLEANING  BILL  BACK  TO  AXWORTHY 


BY  DAVID 
ROBBINS 

A  bit  of  muck  got  thrown  on 
Lloyd  Axworthy's  nice  blue  suit 
last  Wednesday  in  Ottawa. 

You  may  have  seen  him  on 
the  TV  shrieking  to  thousands  of 
university  and  college  students 
to  get  realistic  and  get  In  Forma- 
tion. Forget  about  education  be- 
ing a  demo- 
cratic right.  In 
corporate  lala 
land,  educa- 
tion is  for  the 
rich,  like  it 
was  in  the 
good  old  days 
before  the  six- 
tics,  when 
people  got  uppity. 

What  was  it  that  stained  his 
suit?  Tapioca  pudding?  Soggy 
macaroni?  The  debate  contin- 
ues. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Human 
Resources  Minister  told  students 
he  would  send  them  the  bill  for 
his  dry-cleaning. 

Let's  send  it  back  to  him. 

The  "social  policy  review 
committee"  that  is  "listening  to 
the  people"  will  be  in  Toronto 
from  Tuesday,  Nov.  29  until 
Thursday,  Dec.  1.  They  will  be 
at  the  Royal  York  Hotel  all  day 
each  day.  They  want  you  to  come 
and  participate. 

Sounds  like  fun  to  me. 


Activism  isn't  for  the 
^'politicized'^  few. 
It's  for  the  ^'de-po- 
liticized"  many.  For 
everyone.  It's  fun  for 
the  whole  family. 


You  can  actually  participate 
in  innumerable  and  perhaps  more 
useful  ways.  You  can  write  a 
letter.  You  can  organize  a  sit-in 
during  the  committee  hearing. 
You  can  organize  petition  drives. 
You  can  gather  with  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  your  friends  and 
promenade  in  the  glorious  early 
winter  sunshine.  You  can  urge 
your  classmates  to  skip  class 
and  go  downtown. 

You  can  call 
SAC  and 
OPIRG  and 
ASSU  and  the 
GSU  and  your 
college  council 
and  the  Inter- 
national So- 
cialists and  the 
U  of  T  Faculty 
Association  and  the  Women's 
Centre  and  the  York  Federation 
of  Students.  You  can  call  the 
Ryerson  Federation  of  Students 
and  the  Toronto  Area  Student 
Councils  of  high  school  students 
and  the  Unemployed  Workers' 
Council  and 
the  Metro  Net- 
work for  So- 
cialJustice  and 
the  Ontario 
Coalition  for 
Social  Justice 
and  the  On- 
tario Coalition  Against  Poverty 
and  ask  them  what  they're  going 
to  do  to  "participate." 

Just  don't  call  your  local  MP. 


It  takes  courage  to  chal- 
lenge the  In  Formation 
Age,  to  question  the 
managerial  notion  of 
''reality." 


A  friend  of  mine  called  his  MP, 
Tony  lanno,  for  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  Social  Policy  Review 
document.  They  told  him  they 
had  one  copy,  for  office  use  only. 
They  only  had  summaries  for 
the  public. 
Enough  said. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  some- 
thing. 

Governments  and  corpora- 
tions hate  active,  informed  citi- 
zens. Such  people  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  manipulate  and  dupe.  Bad 
consumers,  no  coupon. 

But  here's  the  thing  about  "ac- 
tivism," the  biggest  most  decep- 
tive thing:  activism  isn't  for  the 
"politicized"  few.  It's  for  the 
"de-politicized"  many.  For  eve- 
ryone. It's  fun  for  the  whole 
family. 

"Politics"  aren't  separate  from 
our  lives.  Being  "political"  is 
considered  derogatory  only  in  a 
society  where  real  participation 
is  discouraged,  where  people  are 
told  to  leave  decision-making 
up  to  a  professional  caste. 

Bah.  Poli- 
ties, from  the 
Greek  for  "citi- 
zen." This 
means  you. 
Acting  up  does 
not  mean  step- 
ping outside 
yourself,  it  means  stepping  for- 
ward. 

Acting  on  an  issue  has  been 
proclaimed  the  province  of  a 


Latimer  case  a  suspension 
of  the  disabled' s  right  to  live 


BY  KRISTEN  SNODDON 

The  media's  sympathetic  portrayal  of  Robert 
Latimer,  and  their  attitude  towards  his  conviction 
of  second-degree  murder  in  the  death  of  his  disa- 
bled daughter,  has  shocked  and  upset  me.  Even  the 
point  of  view  of  some  people  around  me  has 
revealed  a  frame  of  mind  with  implications  that 
extend  far  beyond  the  Latimers'  case. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  Latimer  acted 
righteously  by  watching  his  daughter  convulse 
and  die  while  surrounded  by  exhaust  fumes  in  his 
truck's  cab,  or  even 
whether  his  child  would 
have  welcomed  her  death. 
Judgement  of  those  que- 
ries rests  in  more  capable 
hands  than  mine.  For  me, 
the  real  issue  at  hand  con- 
sists of  the  attitudes  of  the 
judge  and  the  jury  and  or- 
dinary Canadians  with  re- 
gard to  people  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  rights. 

I  believe  that  one's  be- 
liefs concerning  the 
Latimer  sentencing  are 
representative  of  one's  beliefs  concerning  people 
with  disabilities  and  their  place  in  society.  If  those 
involved  in  deciding  his  fate  would  have  shown 
clemency  towards  him,  a  troubling  message  would 
have  been  sent  to  Canadians  regarding  the  rights  of 
people  with  disabilities.  The  degree  to  which 
Canadians  accepted  that  decision  would  have  sent 
a  clearer  message  to  disabled  people  and  those 
concerned  with  their  welfare. 

Latimer  murdered  his  12-year  old  daughter  in 
cold  blood.  If  one  finds  this  deed  somehow  accept- 
able, due  to  her  suffering  from  cerebral  palsy,  that 
can  only  mean  one  thing.  Parents  or  anyone  else 
concerned  with  persons  with  disabilities  can  po- 
tentially commit  murder  because  the  disability 
makes  the  crime  acceptable.  What  this  means  is 
that  suddenly  a  lower  value  has  been  placed  on  the 
lives  of  disabled  persons,  and  that  arbiu-ary  judge- 
ments on  the  value  of  disabled  people's  lives  are 
now  acceptable  to  Canadians. 


Once  it  is  agreed  that  some 
disabled  people's  lives  are 
transmutable,  from  one  degree 
of  worthiness  to  another,  it  re- 
mains to  be  decided  which  disa- 
bled persons  should  have  their 
lives  thus  transmuted.  Are  the 
lives  of  paraplegics  worth  liv- 
ing? 


Once  it  is  agreed  that  some  disabled  people's 
lives  are  transmutable,  from  one  degree  of  worthi- 
ness to  another,  it  remains  to  be  decided  which 
disabled  persons  should  have  their  lives  thus  trans- 
muted. Are  the  lives  of  paraplegics  worth  living? 
Are  those  of  persons  in  wheelchairs?  What  about 
blind  people,  or  deaf  people?  The  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  aged,  people  who  stutter,  people  who 
lack  physical  co-ordination?  It  is  a  cold  comfort 
for  me  to  consider  that  should  this  idea  become 
reality,  there  will  be  no  stopping  this  trend:  sexual 
orientation,  race,  or  even  gender  could  be  consid- 
ered potential  grounds  for 
defining  defects. 

If  it  is  argued  that 
Latimer  "put  his  daughter 
out  of  her  misery,"  further 
questions  are  raised.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  his 
daughter  consented  to  her 
death.  This  point  differen- 
tiates her  case  from  "mercy 
killings"  of  consenting 
adults  like  Sue  Rodriguez. 
It  then  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered what  constitutes  a 
worthwhile  life  and  who 
will  make  these  judgements. 

Tracy  Latimer  could  not  talk,  walk,  or  feed 
herself.  The  question  of  how  we  define  an  accept- 
able quality  of  Hfe  remains.  Or  should  all  life  be 
held  acceptable  as  valuable? 

We  cheapen  human  life  itself  when  we  enter  the 
realm  of  reason  occupied  by  such  people  as  Latimer 
and  his  defenders.  We  negate  the  souls  of  people 
with  disabilities  when  we  question  their  right  to 
live.  We  become  monsters,  masters  of  genocide, 
pseudo-Gods.  Should  Latimer  be  pardoned  for  his 
crime,  the  slide  down  the  slippery  slope  towards 
Armageddon  will  surely  follow. 

If  I  become  over-dramatic,  it  is  because  I  hold 
that  all  reason  is  abandoned  when  we  question  the 
most  basic  human  right  upon  which  our  society  is 
based. 

Kristen  Snoddon  is  a  second  year  student  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


certain  group  of  people — "ac- 
tivists." Like  it's  a  profession  or 
some  fool  thing.  It's  not.  Activ- 
ism is  a  form  of  simple  expres- 
sion of  how  you  want  the  world 
to  be.  I'm  not  going  to  be  trite 
and  say,  "Just  get  involved," 
because  you  already  are  in- 
volved. You  are  a  member  of 
this  society,  and  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  depends  not  on 
mysterious  "global"  forces  but 
on  what  you  do,  right  here  and 
now. 

But  enough  earnestness.  I'm 
gonna  throw  in  a  line  of  e.e. 
cummings'  poetry  and  then  I'm 
gonna  monkey  wrench  it  to  make 
a  point: 


nothing  which  we  are  to  per- 
ceive in  this  world  equals 
the  power  of  your  intense  fragil- 
ity 

I  cringe  to  mess  with  cummings, 
but  here  goes:  nothing  which  we 
are  to  perceive  in  this  world 
equals  the  power  of  our  intense 
fragility.  People  are  made  of 
delicate,  strong,  uncertain  stuff. 
We  are  told  politicians  do  the 
right  thing  and  not  the  easy  thing. 
That  if  we  vote  we've  done  our 
bit.  Maybe  some  of  our  intense 
fragility  comes  from  knowing 
that  there's  more  we  can  do  than 
just  vote,  but  feeling  that  to  step 
outside  the  "normal"  channels  is 
to  invite  censure  and  condescen- 


(Eric  SquairA/S) 
sion. 

It  takes  courage  from  within 
and  support  from  without  to  chal- 
lenge the  In  Formation  Age,  to 
question  the  managerial  notion 
of  "reality"  and  voice  dissent 
and  act  up.  We're  called  spoiled 
brats  if  we  do.  Told  to  get  our 
facts  straight.  To  get  In  Forma- 
tion. To  shut  up. 

But  it  gets  so  tiresome.  I  can 
see  how  someone  would  be 
driven  to  fling  muck  at  some 
poor  misunderstood  politician.  I 
think  its  time  we  make  the  six- 
lies  look  like  the  fifties. 

David  Robbins  is  a  former  U  of 
T  student  and  is  often  chastised 
for  butting  in  line-ups. 
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Open  Every  Friday  and 
Saturday  Until  SMam 


You  will  be  pleased  to  find: 
Fast  Courteous  Service, 
Very  Reasonable  Prices, 
Fully  Licensed  Bar, 
Fully  Licensed  Patio. 
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Woodsworth  College 
Talent  Night 


Do  you  like  to  sing?  Or  do  you 
consider  yourself  a  comic? 

Whether  your  talent  lies  in 
performance  art  or  poetry,  be  a  part 
of  the  Woodsworth  College  Talent 
Night! 

If  you  don't  want  to  be  in  the 
limelight,  we  need  creative  and 
enthusiastic  people  to  help  behind 
the  scenes. 

Join  us  for  a  general  meeting  on 
Monday,  November  28th  at 
6:00  pm  in  the  Student 
Lounge  at  Woodsworth 
College. 

Phone  the  WCSA  office  at 
598-3110  for  more 
information. 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSrrt-  OF  TORONTO 

INVESTMENT  CLUB 


presents... 

An  Investment 
Industry  Inside  Look 

Featuring  presentations  from  representatives  of 

Midland  Walwyn 

(speaking  on  retail  and  research  opportunities 
from  the  IDA  perspective) 

The  Canadian  Securities  Institute 

(speaking  on  the  Canadian  Securities  Course 
and  other  CSI  programs) 

The  Toronto  Society  of  Financial  Analysts 

(speaking  about  the  Chartered  Financial 
Analyst  program) 

Wednesday,  Nov,  23rd 
6  p.m.  in  the  Debates  Room 
at  Hart  House 

Whether  you  are  considering  a  future  career  in 
the  investment  industry  or  if  you  just  want 

to  know  more  about  the  qualifications  of  those 
providing  investment  advice,  this  event  is 
for  you! 


Students  say  concerns  fell  on  deaf  ears  at  social  policy  forum 

Axworthy's  Atlantic  tour 
leaves  students  frustrated 


ANTIGONISH,  N.S.  (CUP)— 
Social  reform  salesman  Lloyd 
Axworthy  wrapped  up  a  two- 
day  lour  of  Atlantic  Canada  last 
week,  leaving  students  there  say- 
ing ihcy  are  frustrated  with  the 
political  process. 

Axworthy,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's minister  responsible 
for  post-secondary  education, 
participated  in  a  panel  discus- 
sion at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Uni- 
versity in  Aniigonish  on  the  gov- 
ernment's proposed  social  policy 
reforms. 

Education  programs  could  use 
more  money  in  order  lo  be  effec- 
tive, but  this  money  will  have  to 
come  from  the  students  them- 
selves, he  told  ihe  discussion's 
audience,  in  a  lengthy  presenta- 
tion. Axworthy  outlined  his  so- 
cial policy  reform  proposals, 
which  include  culling  over  $2 
billion  in  federal  transfers  lo  the 
provinces  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Bui  many  of  those  attending 
thought  Axworthy  left  liiile  lime 
for  questions  from  ihc  audience. 

Many  of  the  300  students,  fac- 
ulty and  members  of  the  com- 
munity said  they  had  prepared 
questions  for  the  minister,  but 
didn't  gel  lime  lo  ask  them.  Some 
wondered  whether  or  not 
Axworthy  actually  wanted  lo 
hear  their  views. 

'They  did  the  same  thing  with 
the  conslilulionai  issue, "  said 
Gerard  MacLcilan,  an  education 
student.  "(Axwonhyl  made  it 
seem  as  if  he  was  legitimately 
asicing  for  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic." 

But  Rod  Haddow.  a  Si.  Francis 
Xavier  political  science  profes- 
sor and  a  member  of  Axworthy's 
panel,  said  the  discussion  was 
not  designed  to  gel  public  input 
on  the  federal  govcmmcni  s  pro- 
posed cuts,  but  to  increase  un- 
derstanding of  it. 

"The  notion  wasn't  so  much 
that  we  would  be  having  input 
through  that  particular  session 
on  the  document,  so  much  as  we 
would  be  clarifying  its  signifi- 
cance and  debating  its  merits," 
Haddow  said. 

"And  I  think  Axworthy  pre- 
vented that  from  happening,  lo 
some  extent,"  he  said. 

Marilyn  Gerriets,  an  econom- 
ics professor  and  a  fellow 
panelist,  agreed. 


"It  really  is  a  struggle  when 
he's  trying  to  get  as  much  time 
to  himself,  and  it's  very  difficult 
to  stand  up  and  say,  'Mr. 
Axworthy,  sit  down,"  said 
Gerriets. 

But  others  were  less  critical. 
John  Gillis,  vice-president  of  the 
local  Young  Liberals,  said  the 
session  could  have  been  based 
less  on  the  panel  and  more  on 
student  participation,  but  felt  that 
Axworthy's  comments  were 
worth  listening  to. 

"Not  everybody  agreed  with 
him,  but  he  listened  lo  people's 
concerns,  and  I  think  he  made  ii 
apparent  that  he's  trying  to  do 


something  positive.  He  didn't 
come  in  there  with  a  high  and 
mighty  attitude,"  said  Gillis. 

But  Haddow  said  the  process 
offered  little  opportunity  to  leam 
about  the  nature  of  the  govem- 
meni's  proposed  reforms. 

"I  think  it  would  have  been 
belter  for  his  own  purposes  had 
he  made  a  briefer  statement,  and 
then  let  people  ask  questions," 
he  said. 

"He's  a  smart  guy.  There's  no 
question  about  that.  He  could 
have  answered  the  questions. 
There's  nothing  anybody  could 
have  thrown  at  him  that  he 
couldn't  have  answered,"  said 


Haddow. 

Axworthy  was  in  the  Atlantic 
region  for  two  days  last  week, 
appearing  on  CBC  Radio's  Mari- 
time Noon  in  Halifax  before 
going  to  Antigonish. 

He  also  attended  a  commu- 
nity gathering  in  Bridgewater, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  held  meetings 
with  student  leaders,  university 
presidents  and  politicians. 

Axworthy  and  a  committee  of 
Members  of  Parliament  are  trav- 
elling across  the  country  for  five 
weeks  to  gel  input  on  their  pro- 
posed cuts  to  federal  social  pro- 
grams. 

THE  XAVIERAN 


Cut  classes  to  keep  our  people  free,  says  CFS 

National  university 
strike  to  be  held 


OTTAWA  (CUP)-  The  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  has  voted  to  stage  a  one-day  nationwide 
student  strike  to  protest  against  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment's social  security  reform  proposals. 

The  date  for  the  strike  has  been  set  for  Jan.  25. 
The  decision  to  hold  the  strike  was  made  at  the 
federation's  annual  general  meeting,  held  Nov.  7- 
14  in  Hull. 

Many  delegates  agreed  that  action  against  the 
social  security  reform  proposals  was  the  single 
most  important  achievement  of  their  general  meet- 
ing this  year. 

"This  year,  students  from  across  the  country 
have  joined  together  and  agreed  that  one  of  the 
most  critical  things  facing  students  is  the  social 
program  review."  said  Chloe  Burgess,  from  the 
Malaspina  College  Students'  Union  in  Nanaimo, 
British  Columbia. 

"We  are  going  to  strike." 

Burgess  said  the  federation  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  controversy  over  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's proposed  reforms. 

"According  to  Maclean's  magazine  two  years 
ago,  we're  one  of  the  lop  10  most  powerful  lobby- 
ing organizations  in  the  country,"  she  said. 

"If  we  don't  join  together  at  this  point  and  fight 
what's  coming  up,  people  who  will  attend  post- 
secondary  institutions  are  going  to  be  much  differ- 
ent than  people  now,"  Burgess  said. 

Andrea  Harrington,  chair  of  the  Trent  Univer- 
sity Student  Union,  expressed  her  support  for  the 
strike. 

"I  think  that  our  coalition  partners  are  really 
counting  on  students  who  can  get  large  numbers  of 
people  out,  who  can  do  effective  media  action  to 
speak — not  just  for  our  concern,  which  is  educa- 


tion— but  for  theirs  as  v  ell,"  she  said. 

John-Henry  Harty,  the  federation's  deputy  chair 
for  British  Columbia,  also  said  he  supports  the 
strike. 

"1  would  really  encourage  people  lo  support 
this  motion.  Anything  less  would  be  selling  out  the 
working  class,  the  working  poor,  all  the 
marginalized  people,"  said  Harty. 

"Every  constituency  group  has  a  slake  in  ihis 
action.  It's  crucial.  If  we  don't  stand  up  for  this,  wc 
may  as  well  lie  down  and  accept  privatization  of 
post-secondary  education.  This  is  so  important." 
he  said. 

The  social  policy  reforms  proposed  by  the  Lib- 
eral government  will  cut  $2.6  billion  in  federal 
transfer  payments  to  Canadian  universities.  The 
federal  minister  responsible,  Lloyd  Axworthy, 
has  said  this  could  lead  to  tuition  rising  up  to 
$2.(XX)  in  the  next  few  years. 

On  Nov.  16,  the  Student's  Federation  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  held  a  day-long  student 
strike  to  protest  the  reform  package. 

The  U  of  Ottawa  strike  coincided  with  a  mass 
demonstration  on  Parliament  Hill,  attended  by 
14,000  students  from  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the 
Maritimes — including  about  500  U  of  T  students. 

Although  U  of  T  is  not  a  member  school  of  the 
federation.  Students'  Administrative  Council  presi- 
dent Gareth  Spanglelt  has  expressed  support  for 
the  Jan.  25  strike. 

The  federation  is  a  national  lobbying  organiza- 
tion that  represents  more  than  50  campuses  across 
the  country.  It  deals  with  .student  concerns  such  as 
tuition  fees  and  social  justice  issues. 
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Teaching  assistants  losing  benefits  from  xenopliobic  Ul  worliers:  student 

Foreign  students  often  kicked  off  Ul 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

International  students  are  fre- 
quently disentitled  from  their 
unemployment  insurance  ben- 
efits, says  a  staff  representative 
for  U  of  T's  teaching  assistants. 

The  federal  unemployment 
insurance  commission  keeps  tell- 
ing international  students  they 
cannot  receive  Ul  benefits,  even 
though  its  been  seven  years  since 
they  were  legally  allowed  to  do 
so,  says  Brian  Robinson,  of  the 
U  of  T  local  of  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Educational  Workers. 

"With  visa  students,  the  Ul 
commission      keeps  on 


disentitling  them.  They  apply 
for  benefits  such  as  Ul  and 
they're  [repeatedly]  told  they 
can't  get  it,"  he  said. 

In  1987,  federal  regulations 
were  changed  to  allow  foreign 
students  to  work  for  any  em- 
ployer on  the  university  campus 
they  attend.  International  stu- 
dents who  work  at  a  university 
are  entitled  to  receive  Ul  ben- 
efits just  like  Canadian  residents. 

Before  the  changes,  foreign 
students  could  only  be  employed 
in  a  research  capacity  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

However  many  people  who 
work  for  the  unemployment 
commission  seem  to  have  for- 


gotten that  this  legislation  has 
changed,  says  Robinson. 

Robinson's  union,  which  rep- 
resents U  of  T's  teaching  assist- 
ants, has  to  frequently  take  the 
commission  to  court  to  gain  the 
students  access  to  their  benefits. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  we 
haven't  lost  a  case  in  many  years, 
commission  employees  regu- 
larly disentitle  people  anyway," 
said  Robinson. 

But  Norm  King,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance branch  of  the  federal  Min- 
istry of  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment, says  foreign  students 
are  treated  just  like  every  other 
Ul  applicant. 


If  visa  students  are  being 
disentitled,  it  could  be  because 
there  has  been  a  mistake  made 
on  giving  out  the  Ul  benefits  in 
the  first  place,  says  King. 

"We  are  responsible  for  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Ul 
accounts.  Ul  claimants,  if  they 
make  a  mistake  and  get  more 
benefits  than  they're  entitled  too, 
we'll  lake  their  benefits  away," 
said  King.  "But  it's  not  because 
they're  foreign  students,  it's  just 
standard  procedure." 

Dominick  Jenkins  is  an  inter- 
national student  from  England. 
A  philosophy  TA,  he  has  been 
disentitled  from  his  benefits 
twice  in  five  years.  He  says  the 


In  three  years,  over  100  people  have  died  on  the  streets 

Deaths  of  Toronto's 
homeless  remembered 


people  who  dispense  Ul  benefits 
have  a  narrow,  often  xenopho- 
bic view,  of  foreign  students. 

'The  perception  is  that  for- 
eign students  are  free-loaders," 
said  Jenkins. 

"There  is  a  growing  feeling 
put  forward  by  the  right  that 
immigrants  are  sponging  off  the 
system." 

But  King  says  the  government 
is  not  prejudiced  against  inter- 
national students. 

"We  certainly  don't  discrimi- 
nate against  foreign  students," 
said  King.  "They  don't  come 
here  to  work,  they  come  here  as 
students.  But  immigration  works 
to  give  them  a  little  bit  of  leeway 
and  that's  why  they're  entitled 


to  earn  money  at  all." 

Ontario's  international  stu- 
dents have  seen  many  of  their 
other  government  benefits  dis- 
appear recently. 

This  spring,  the  provincial 
government  denied  them  access 
to  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Plan,  as  well  as  welfare  subsi- 
dies for  daycare. 

The  province's  15,000  inter- 
national students  pay,  on  aver- 
age, five  limes  the  tuition  of 
other  students.  This  means  they 
have  also  been  hit  harder  than 
the  others  by  a  recent  1 0  per  cent 
tuition  increase,  which  hikes 
their  tuition  by  over  $1,000. 

Over  3,000  international  stu- 
dents attended  U  of  T  last  year. 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

About  100  people  gathered  at 
Nathan  Phillips  Square  last 
Thursday  to  remember  home- 
less people  who  have  died  on 
Toronto's  streets. 

Organized  by  the  Street  Peo- 
ple's Association,  the  third  an- 
nual memorial  service  was 
marked  by  music,  flowers,  a  cof- 
fin, and  a  cloth 
on  which  the 
names  of  138 
people  who 
have  died  in 
the  last  three 
years  were 
written. 

According 
to  the  associa- 
tion, 38  home- 
less people 
have  died  this 
year  alone.  But  members  say  it's 
possible  Ihe  figure  is  much  higher 
than  that. 

Bart  Poesiat,  of  the  Parkdale 
Legal  Services,  says  the  event  is 
more  than  a  memorial. 

"This  memorial  is  [also]  a 
protest...  and  a  statement  that 
the  world  can  be  much  better," 
said  Poesiat.  "What  kind  of  a 
world  is  this  that  lets  people  die 
from  poverty  and  hunger,  and 
misery  and  lack  of  self-respect 
while  society  at  large  talks  about 
the  deficit  and  bankers  who  make 
$100,000  a  year?" 

"This  is  waste  of  human  life. 


,  acc 

i 


which  is  more  important  than 
anything,"  he  said. 

According  to  Poesiat,  causes 
of  death  include  more  than  hun- 
ger, exposure  to  cold  weather, 
and  disease.  Mental  depression 
and  suicide,  he  says,  are  also 
common  among  the  homeless. 

"It  isn't  always  directly  re- 
lated," he  said.  "A  lot  of  it  has  to 
do  also  with  a  lack  of  self-re- 
spect." 

Darlene 
Gibson,  a 
member  of 
the  associa- 
tion and  a 
s  e  1  f  -  d  c  - 
scribed 
"street  per- 
son," says 
there  is  soli- 
d  a  r  i  I  y 
among  the 
homeless. 
"We  do  have  to  stay  together, 
because  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
we  are  one  big  family  and  we 
help  each  other  because  there 
are  some  people  out  there,  poli- 
tician-wise, that  don't  give  a 
damn,"  Gibson  said. 

While  the  three-year-old  as- 
sociation has  taken  steps  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  homeless- 
ness  through  campaigns  and 
street  help  projects,  Poesiat  says 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

"What  needs  to  be  done,  first 
of  all,  is  develop  an  industrial 
strategy  and  industrial  infrastruc- 
ture in  Canada,"  he  said.  "Sec- 
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ondly,  put  more  money  into  sup- 
porting people  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  having  problems  sus- 
taining themselves." 

Poesiat  says  this  will  mean 
putting  more  money  into  unem- 
ployment insurance,  welfare,  and 
family  benefits. 

"[But]  what  is  happening  now 
is  the  opposite  of  what  should  be 
happening,  which  is  that  all  the 
cutbacks  are  taking  place  in  those 
areas  where  exactly  more  money 
is  needed,"  he  said.  "Up  to  a 
point,  all  you  get  from  the  gov- 
ernment is  fancy  talk." 

Job  scarcity  is  making  job  re- 
training programs  for  street  peo- 
ple difficult,  says  Poesiat. 

"There's  no  adequate  training 


for  those  highly  skilled  jobs. 
There's  a  very  small  elite  that 
gets  those  jobs,"  he  said. 

"Global  competitiveness  and 
global  restructuring — I  think 
that's  an  agenda  of  the  corporate 
rich  that  has  to  be  reversed,  and 
that  will  take  political  action," 
said  Poesiat.  "Whether  that's 
going  to  be  successful,  I  don't 
know,  but  that's  what  it  takes." 


INJURED? 
SORE? 


The  David  L.  Macintosh  Sport  Medicine  Clinic  is  open 
year  round  to  students  and  other  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Recreation.  It  is  professionally 
staffed  by  Sport  Physicians,  Physiotherapists,  Athletic 
Therapists,  a  Massage  Therapist,  and  an  Orthopaedic 
Surgeon,  all  specializing  in  sport  and  exercise  related 
health  care.  978-3086  
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Fighting  the  real  war  in  schools 

Ontario's  boards  of  education  are  now  armed  with  a  policy 

to  confront  violence  and  weapons  in  school 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

Ontario's  adoption  of  "zero  tolerance"  towards 
school  violence  is  receiving  generally  good  re- 
views. Applauded  for  its  aggressive  tactics  and 
'no  mercy'  approach,  both  school  administrators 
and  students  say  such  a  policy  is  much  needed  in 
response  to  what  they  see  as  a  growing  violence 
problem.  However,  there  is  still  some  criticism; 
even  supporters  wonder  about  whether  just  expel- 
ling a  few  students  is  a  real  long-term  solution. 

In  June,  Ontario  education  minister  Dave  Cooke 
ordered  all  of  Ontario's  school  boards  to  follow 
the  lead  established  by  Scarborough  schools  last 
year,  to  adopt  a  hard-line  approach  towards  vio- 
lent students. 

The  Scarborough  program,  which  has  seen  the 
expulsion  of  several  students  for  violent  acts,  has 
widely  been  seen  as  a  success.  As  a  result,  Cooke 
has  ordered  all  of  Ontario's  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  develop  their  own  violence-free 
policies  by  next  September. 

Cooke  wants  schools  to  be  able  to  discipline 
students  over  the  age  of  12  who  commit  serious 
crimes,  such  as  possession  of  weapons,  threaten- 
ing physical  injury,  and  physical  assault  causing 
serious  bodily  harm.  Sexual  assault,  robbery,  ex- 
tortion, hate-motivated  crimes  (including 
homophobia),  and  vandalism  would  also  be  pun- 
ishable by  a  students'  school. 

Michel  Rodrigue,  Cooke's  press  secretary,  says 
school  violence  is  not  just  a  "Toronto  issue." 
Every  Ontario  school  needs  better  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  violence,  he  says. 

"The  problem  of  violence  in  the  schools  is 
provincial,"  Rodrigue  continues. 

Statistics  indicate  youth  today  are  running  into 
more  trouble  with  the  law.  Between  1986  and 
1992,  the  number  of  12  to  17  year-olds  charged 
with  violent  crimes  doubled. 

Schools  need  to  be  able  to  expel  or  suspend 
violent  students,  Cooke  has  said,  because  he  does 
not  want  to  sec  Canadian  schools  follow  the  in- 
creasingly common  practice  of  American 
schools,  who  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  metal 
detectors,  and  single-entrance  buildings. 

"What  I  Cooke)  meant  was  that  he  wasn't  ready 
in  any  way  to  give  in,"  explains  Rodrigue.  "We 
need  solutions  for  Ontario  and  Canada.  Within 
that  context,  we're  not  going  to  turn  our  schools 
into  fortresses." 

"This  is  not  an  American  society...  this  is  not 
how  we  do  things,"  he  says. 

Ontario's  approach  may  even  work.  Since  the 
Scarborough  Board  of  Education  implemented  its 
zero-tolerance  policy  a  year  ago.  the  number  of 
violent  incidents  have  been  reduced  dramatically. 

Holly  Lipset,  associate  superintendent  of  the 
Scarborough  Board  of  Education,  says  she  is 
pleased  that  all  Ontario  will  be  adopting  similar 
policies. Cross-provincial  records  will  make 
Scarborough's  job  easier,  she  feels. 

"We  applaud  the  [ministry's]  zero-tolerance 
policy,"  Lipset  continues.  "We  appreciate  the  fact 
that  now  there  will  be  some  information  that  can 
be  entered  into  a  student's  record.  Schools  will  be 
aware  of  this  and  will  be  able  to  program  for  that 


student." 

The  policy  has  been  taken  very  seriously  by 
students,  Lipset  believes. 

"I  find  that  the  young  people  are  very  leery  of 
having  charges  laid  against  them,"  explains  Lipset. 
"We  are  looking  to  establish  a  code  of  conscience 
with  the  students...  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  their  school". 

Lipset  says  it  is  anticipated  the  "zero-tolerance" 
policy  will  also  help  make  parents  more  pro-active 
in  preventing  their  children  from  resorting  to 
violence. 

"We've  seen  the  parents 
being  generally  supportive  of 
the  policy,"  she  says. 

Lipset  explains  formal  poli- 
cies make  it  easier  for  school 
boards  to  deal  with  the  par- 
ents of  disruptive  students,  as 
well. 

"It's  difficult  for  parents 
when  their  own  children  vio- 
late the  policy.  Parents  used  to  be  able  to  plea- 
bargain  (with  teachers]  and  they  won't  be  able  to 
do  that  any  more." 

Students  at  Toronto's  Jarvis  Collegiate  say  that 
zero  tolerance  is  a  much-needed  policy,  provided 
provisions  are  made  for  dealing  with  student  of- 
fenders, not  just  expelling  them. 

Allison  Freeman,  a  tenth-grade  student  at  Jarvis 
Collegiate,  questions  where  the  policy  will  leave 
student  offenders. 

"I  don't  think  z^ro  tolerance  in  itself  is  going  to 
be  enough,"  says  Freeman.  "Once  the  student  has 
been  sent  out  into  the  streets,  what  alternative  is 
there  for  them?" 

It's  a  problem  that  rankles  with  Don  Galbraith. 
chair  of  the  secondary  education  department  of  the 
U  of  T  faculty  of  education.  He  agrees  that  zi;ro 
tolerance  should  not  be  used  to  simply  kick  kids 
out  of  school.  Galbraith  feels  that  there  must  also 
be  programs  in  place,  such  as  separate  classes,  to 
counsel  the  young  offenders,  as  is  being  done  in 
Scarborough. 

"I  think  that  most  of  the  [cases]  we're  seeing, 
have  resulted  from  not  dealing  with  the  young 
person  early  enough,"  says  Galbraith. 

"I  personally  feel  that  the  only  route  to  go  is 
rehabilitation,"  continues  Galbraith.  "If  young 
people  have  a  sense  of  self-worth. ..they're  not 
likely  to  react  violently  in  our  society." 

Galbraith  says  that  in  Canada,  it  has  been  shown 
that  rehabilitation  works. 

Many  high  school  principals  agree.  Principal 
Robert  Gooding  of  Toronto's  Danforth  Collegiate 
says  "zero-tolerance"  is  only  part  of  the  solution. 
Educators  not  only  have  an  obligation  to  punish 
violent  offenders,  but  to  address  the  underlying 
causes  of  violence,  he  explains. 

"We  feel  that  punishment  is  only  one  piece  of 
the  solution,"  explains  Gooding.  "It  doesn't  deal 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  student.  If  you  look  at 
statistics,  you  find  that  most  people  in  prisons  are 
people  who  have  not  had  a  good  educational 
experience." 

Detective  John  Muise  of  Metro  Police's  52 
Division  street  crime  unit  agrees  education,  with  a 
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view  towards  prevention,  is  the  best  way  to  de- 
crease violence  in  the  long  term,  not  reverting  to 
a  protective  system  in  the  United  States. 

"The  real  answers  are  an  anti-violence  cunicu- 
lum,  and  early  intervention,"  says  Muise.  "I  agree 
[with  the  minister].  I'd  like  to  do  other  things 
first...  I'd  prefer  to  change  behaviour  beforehand." 

Muise  was  consulted  by  the  province  in  the 
formulation  of  the  policy.  "I  think  that  the  fact  that 
[school  boards]  have  put  something  in  place  is 
definitely  a  good  thing,"  says  Muise. 
Muise  feels,  however,  that  some  of  the  wording 
of  the  policy  could  still  be 
improved. 

"For  instance,  "physical  as- 
saults causing  serious  bodily 
harm"...  they  should  have 
taken  the  'serious'  out  of 
there,"  says  Muise.  He  feels 
that  current  wording  might 
prevent  schools  from  taking 
appropriate  action  against  all 
but  the  most  serious  violent  injuries. 

"This  [the  policy]  isn't  carved  in  stone,"  assure 
Muise.  "Fortunately,  school  boards  can  make  a 
better  list...  but  unfortunately,  most  won't." 

Muise  also  disagrees  with  not  including  a  defi- 
nition of  group  or  gang  assaults.  Muise  says  that  if 
police  arc  not  called  in  early  enough  during  crimes 
of  this  nature,  they  can  gel  quite  out  of  hand. 

Muise  blames  the  ministry  for  not  allowing 
more  police  input  in  the  formulation  of  the  policy. 
However,  he  feels  it  could  have  been  worse. 

"In  the  past,  there  might  not  have  been  any 
police  there  at  all,"  says  Muise.  "However,  I  think 
we  are  being  seen  as  legitimate  stakeholders." 

Despite  this,  however,  Muise  is  for  the  most 
part  supportive  of  the  ministry's  direction,  espe- 
cially the  provisions  made  for  hate-motivated 
crimes. 

"When  people  are  targeted  because  of  their 
race...  it  has  to  be  seen  as  an  offense  against  the 
whole  community,"  comtinues  Muise.  "We  should 
be  saying  that  that  it  is  an  aggravating  circum- 
stance when  hate  is  involved." 

Following  the  implementation  of  the  zero-tol- 
erance policy,  some  black  community  leaders 
were  concerned  it  would  have  a  disproportionate 
impact  on  visible-minority  youth.  But  Ontario's 
Rodrigue  and  Scarborough's  Lipset  both  think 
these  concerns,  while  important,  are  being  ad- 
dressed. 

The  Ontario  policy  is  clearly  anti-racist,  assures 
Rodrigue. 

"I  know  there  are  some  anxieties  there.  There 
have  been  cases  of  minorities  being  singled  out. 
That's  why  we've  put  in  the  first  anti-racist  school 
policy  in  the  province's  history,"  says  Rodrigue. 

Scarborough,  the  one  school  board  with  a  lexo- 
tolcrance  policy  so  far,  does  not  consider  race  in  its 
application,  explains  Lipset.  That's  a  good  thing, 
she  says. 

"How  can  it  [be  considered  racist]?  What  we 
have  in  our  policy  is  consistency,"  says  Lipset. 
"We  feel  that  the  very  opposite  is  be  true.  The 
chairman  of  our  board  refers  to  the  policy  as  being 
colour-blind.  When  you  refer  to  the  policy  and  its 


consequences,  the  element  of  race  is  not  even 
considered." 

Some  school  principals  say  the  problem  of 
school  violence  has  been  taken  out  of  context. 
Principal  Stan  Pearl  of  Westhill  Collegiate  says 
violence  is  a  growing  problem  in  society  at  large. 

"Relatively  speaking,  schools  are  safe  places  to 
be,"  assures  Pearl.  "Whenever  there  have  been 
problems,  they  usually  have  been  caused  by  out- 
siders." 

"If  I  were  to  tell  you  there  were  no  problems,  I'd 
be  lying.  However,  it's  certainly  not  worse  than 
other  segments  of  society,"  he  says. 

Danforth's  Gooding  adds  that  addressing  the 
acceptance  and  glorification  of  violent  imagery  in 
the  media  is  equally  important.  He  says  adoles- 
cents bombarded  with  images  and  lyrics  of  vio- 
lence and  degradation  of  women  are  less  able  to 
make  choices  than  youth  of  an  earlier  generation, 
who  were  not  exposed  to  such  examples  of  behav- 
iour. 

"Violence  was  always  seen  as  something  to  be 
used  as  a  last  resort,"  continues  Gooding.  "Now  it 
is  seen  as  an  acceptable  way  to  deal  with  con- 
flicts." 

David  Tomlinson,  of  the  National  Firearms 
Association,  a  gun  owners'  lobby  group,  also 
blames  violence  in  the  media  for  violence  in  the 
society  and  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  violent  films  and  videos, 
Tomlinson  feels  that  the  media  overemphasizes 
the  connection  between  youth  and  guns. 

"Fictional  American  television  portrays  fire- 
arms as  an  instant  problem-solver,  necessary  for 
personal  protection,"  explains  Tomlinson.  "As 
well,  it  portrays  the  world  as  being  far  more 
violent  than  it  really  is. 

"By  the  time  the  child  is  six,  he  or  she  has  seen 
hour  after  hour  of  violence  on  television.  Televi- 
sion has  taught  that  child  to  load  handguns,  rifies, 
shotguns...  and  it  has  taught  that  child  that  fire- 
arms arc  funny,"  continues  Tomlinson. 

At  Jarvis  Collegiate,  the  students  say  violence  k 
a  problem.  But  not  at  their  school. 

Tamara  Francis,  a  tenth-grader  from  Jarvis, 
believes  that  there  are  too  many  guns  in  high 
schools.  But  not  her  own,  she  adds. 

"I  think  that  (weapons  control]  is  needed  at 
other  schools...  I  don't  want  to  point  fingers,  but  I 
think  that  [schools  like]  East  Commerce  and 
Danforth  Tech...  need  it  more  than  Jarvis,"  says 
Francis. 

"For  our  school,  [violence]  is  not  such  a  big 
problem,"  says  Steve  Wong,  another  tenth-grade 
student  at  Jarvis  Collegiate.  "We  don't  have  a 
gang  problem  or  anything." 

"There  arc  enough  people  here  who  are  smart 
enough  to  stop  a  fight  before  it  gets  out  of  hand," 
continues  Francis. 

Bom  of  the  media  or  not,  both  staff  and  students 
say  aggressive  behavior  and  the  use  of  weapons  in 
schools  must  be  stemly  dealt  with. 

It  also  seems  to  be  agreed  that,  although  zero 
tolerance  is  a  means  to  an  end  in  confronting 
school  violence,  it  is  only  a  stepping  stone  in  what 
teachers,  students,  and  the  ministry  would  eventu- 
ally like  to  see. 
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Godfathers  of  the  punk  scene  return 

Bad  Religion  frontman  Greg  Graffin  talces  a  breal(  from  PiiD  to  tour 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

With  the  popularity  of  bands  like 
Green  Day  and  the  Offspring,  semi- 
nal '80s  punk  band  Bad  Religion 
has  hit  mainstream  with  their  latest 
release,  Stranger  Than  Fiction,  their 
first  on  a  major  label. 

Stranger  Than  Fiction  harps  back  to 
the  way  the  band  sounds  in  the  mid- 
'80s:  mix  of  punk  and  hard-core  in 
the  less  than  three-minute  mode. 

But  in  the  year  that  Spin  has  de- 
clared "The  Year  That  Punk  Broke," 
it  seems  totally  fitting  and  vitally  fresh, 
especial  ly  to  a  generation  of  kids  who 
were  watching  Sesame  Street  at  the 
time. 

"We're  beyond  the  fashion 
bullshit,"  admits  Bad  Religion 
frontman  Greg  Graffin.  "And  as  a 
fashion  movement  and  as  a  political 
movement  it  wasn't  really  coherent. 
But  now  I  think,  as  an  independent 
thought  movement,  I  think  it  holds 
water,  and  I  think  it's  very  attractive 
to  people.  Because  I  think  in  this  day 
and  age,  the  average  person  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  skeptical 
about  what  they  hear  on  the  news  and 
they're  starting  to  realize  they  have 
to  look  inward  to  come  up  with  any 
kind  of  truth." 

During  a  recent  interview  in  To- 
ronto, Graffin  came  across  quite  pleas- 
ant and  friendly,  unlike  the  typical 
aged  punk.  Maybe  it  stems  from  his 
job  as  a  teachi  ng  assistant  concentrat- 
ing on  earning  his  PhD  in  biology  at 
Cornell.  Along  with  guitarist/vocalist 
Brett  "Mr.  Brett"  Gurewitz,  bassist 
Jay  Bentley,  guitarist  Greg  Hetson  and 
drummer  Bobby  Schayer,  Graffin  is 
able  to  espouse  to  their  audience  the 
ethic  of  thinking  for  themselves  and 
avoidance  of  assimilation. 


Bad  Religion  was  formed  in  the 
suburbs  of  Orange  County,  Califor- 
nia, in  retaliation  of  mass  religion  and 
Reaganomics  that  plagued  the  '80s. 

"We're  mostly  about  motivating 
people  to  think,  providing  thought- 
provoking  lyricsand  allowing  themto 
come  up  with  a  decision  on  their 
own,  which  is  really  the  opposite  of 
politics.  So  we  don't  like  it,  we  don't 
like  politics.  But  we  address  a  number 
of  social  issues  so  in  that  respect  we 
do  have  some  social  relevance,"  says 
Graffin. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  says  he 
doesn't  consider  Bad  Religion  a  a 
political  band. 

"I  think  politics  are  fartoo  preachy. 
Politics  assume  that  the  others  should 
think  the  way  that  you  think  and 
that's  totally  antithetic  to  how  Bad 
Religion's  about." 

"In  the  early  '80s  we  came  from 
a  scene  that  was  called  punk  or  hard- 
core. It's  part  of  our  history  and  part 
of  our  tradition.  And  if  there  ever  was 
an  ethic  involved  in  punk  for  the 
American  side,  not  the  British  side,  it 
was  that  punk  had  to  do  with  indi- 
vidual thoughtand  independentthink- 
ing.  It  was  a  cerebral  movement  as 
opposed  to  in  Europe,  where  I  think  it 
was  a  political  movement. 

After  13  years  on  their  own  label. 
Epitaph,  the  band  has  entered  the 
politicsof  the  music  industry,  signing 
to  Atlantic.  Graffin  does  admit,  "it's 
easier  to  do  it  at  this  point  than  earlier 
on." 

"Basically  we  were  looking  for 
better  distribution.  People  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  North  America  and  the 
small  towns.  We  know  there  are  a  lot 
of  fans,  but  early  on  they  weren't 
getting  the  records,  they  just  didn't 
get  them  in  the  stores.  So  they  had  to 
buy  them  through  mail  order.  It  was 


very  awkward.  And  we  were  sure  we 
could  benefit  from  major  distribution. 

"And  sure  enough  with  Recipe 
For  Hate  it  was  bought  by  Atlantic 
halfway  through  the  cycle  and  con- 
tinued to  sell  really  well  without  us 
touring  and  without  us  on  video  or 
anything.  It  just  continued  to  sell  be- 
cause the  momentum  we  had  built  up 
and  the  fact  that  now  it  was  getting 
into  ail  thesmall  stores  across  America. 

"It's  a  full  record  deal  and  what 
attracted  us  to  Atlantic  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  label.  He  showed  a  lot  of 
interest  in  Bad  Religion.  He  managed 
Nirvana  and  Sonic  Youth  and  he  was 
in  touch  with  this  style  of  music,  and 
now  he's  president  of  Atlantic.  And 
they  signed  us  as  really  the  flagship 
punk  band  on  the  label.  They  assured 
us  that  we  would  have  complete  crea- 
tive control  and  they  wouldn't  inter- 
fere at  all  with  anything  we  had  done 
in  the  past.  So  our  history  was  intact. 
Then  it  was  really  up  to  us  to  maintain 
the  integrity  on  the  new  record." 

Epitaph,  the  label  Gurewitz  now 
runs  and  is  president  of,  was  formed 
by  Bad  Religion  to  release  their  own 
records.  It  had  become  The  California 
hard-core  label  to  sign  to,  releasing 
material  by  bands  like  Rancid  and  L7, 
not  to  mention  the  recent  multi-mil- 
lion seller  by  Offspring.  Because  of 
his  duty  at  Epitaph,  Gurewitz  won't 
be  touring. 

"In  order  [for  Epitaph]  to  grow,  it 
needed  to  get  Bad  Religion  off  be- 
cause Bad  Religion  has  six  or  seven 
records  that  they  needed  to  work  the 
catalogue  along  with  each  n6w  re- 
lease. So  it  was  a  huge  undertaking  for 
the  six-person  staff.  And  as  soon  as  we 
did  get  off  the  label  we  were  able  to 
develop  other  arti  sts  I  i  ke  the  Offspri  ng. 
Bad  Religion  remains  the  cornerstone 
of  the  label  and  when  you  think  of 


Greg  Graffin. 

Epitaph  you  think  of  Bad  Religion  and 
so  it'll  remain  like  that.  I'm  proud 
of  that,  I'm  glad.  Epitaph  continues 
to  sell  the  catalogue." 

Graffin  is  taking  a  year  off  teaching 
and  pursuing  his  PhD  to  focus  on 
touring  and  promoting  Stranger  Than 
Fiction.  He  sees  a  correlation  between 
music  and  teaching.  "There  is  an 
interesting  thread  that  connects  them. 
In  science,  whether  you're  lecturing 
or  pursuing  research,  you're  basi- 
cally sharing  information  with  other 
people  and  getting  feedback  from  it, 
the  same  way  I  write  a  song.  Our 
songs  are  relevant  and  they  are  shar- 
ing an  idea  with  people. 

"When  I  meet  writers  and  fans  of 
the  shows  that  come  backstage,  by 
and  large  they  don't  talk  about  our 
fashion,  they  don't  talk  about  what 


(Natasa  Hatsios/VS) 


babes  we  are  on  stage.  They  talk  about 
what  we  write  about  and  that's  very 
rewarding,  and  very  similar  to  the 
kind  of  feedback  I  get  from  students  or 
colleagues.  It's  a  pretty  interesting 
correlation." 

But  at  a  gig,  when  the  you  ng  crowd 
pours  all  its  energy  into  the  mosh  pit 
and  crowd-surfing,  are  they  getting 
anything  out  of  Bad  Religion's  lyr- 
ics, or  is  it  just  for  show? 

"They  probably  don't  know.  A 
lot  of  them  don't  know  what  you're 
saying.  But  you've  got  to  under- 
stand from  our  perspective  it's  not 
right  for  us  to  get  up  there  and  tell 
them  how  to  enjoy  our  music,  right? 

"I  mean,  if  someone  only  likes  us 
because  of  the  drums,  that's  their 
prerogative." 


Hart  House  Theatre  group  isn't  bothered  by  Jitters 


by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 


Director  Christopher  McHarge  sees  reality  in  French's  comedy 


Hart  House  Theatre  begins  its  75th  anniversary 
season  on  Thursday  night  with  one  of  the  most 
successful  Canadian  comedies  ever  written.  One 
would  think  that  David  French's  Jitters,  often 
labelled  Canada's  best  comedy,  would  have  a 
reputation  that  is  difficult  to  live  up  to.  But  it's 
a  "piece  of  cake,"  says  this  production's 
director,  Christopher  McHarge. 

Since  its  first  production  at  the  Tarragon  Thea- 
tre in  1 979,7/(rershas  become  the  epitome  of  the 
play-within-a-play  idea. 

A  look  at  the  stage  from  the  other  side  of  the 
curtai  n,  it  al  so  reflects  the  fragi  I  ity  of  I  ife,  stri  ki  ng 
a  chord  with  those  outside  of  the  theatre  profes- 
sion. Perhaps  it  has  maintained  its  relevance 
with  audiences  because  of  accurate  clarity  with 
which  it  portrays  the  insecure  side  of  human 
nature. 

The  insecurities  of  a  Canadian  actress  during 
her  attempted  comeback  are  emphasized  and 
blatantly  provoked  by  the  play's  male  lead, 
actions  which  stem  from  his  own  fears.  The 
hilarious  conflict  between  them  is  enhanced  by 
the  other  antagonistic  relationships  within  the 


company. 

"What  we  learn  about  relationships,  specifi- 
cally the  relationship  between  the  two  main 
actors,  gives  us  a  terrific  insight  into  human 
personalities,"  McHarge  comments.  "And 
what  these  actors  feel  are  very  real  fears." 

French  exiores  these  relationships  in  three 
specific  time  periods  and  places:  the  play's 
first  act  occurs  during  a  dreadful  rehearsal  be- 
fore the  last  preview;  the  second,  backstage  on 
opening  night  before  the  curtain  goes  up;  the 
third,  the  morning  after  the  terribly  inaccurate 
reviews  are  out. 

The  premise  of  a  small  alternative  company 
producing  a  new  Canadian  play  is  autobio- 
graphical for  not  only  the  author,  but  for  most 
artists  within  Canada's  theatre  communities. 

Jitters  is  often  described  as  a  vehicle  for 
French's  complaints  about  theatre  in  Canada, 
as  he  writes  "they  hate  success  in  this  coun- 
try." 

"Every  digthat  is  made  [by  French],  whether 
it  be  by  the  director  character,  the  playwright 
character,  or  an  actor  character,  is  a  legitimate 
dig,"  McHarge  reassures.  "Everythingthatthey 
complain  about  critics  or  about  their  writer 
friends  or  about  their  actor  friends,  I  think  that  is 


true." 

And  the  backstage  pandemonium  that  ensues 
on  stage,  adds  assistant  director  Gary  Graham, 
"is  not  inaccurate,  by  any  means." 

McHarge  is  not  unfamiliar  with  French's 
plays.  He  has  directed  Saltwater  Moon  at  Thea- 
tre Aquarius  and  was  assistant  director  to  Bill 
Glassco  for  Of  The  Fields  Lately  at  Canadian 
Stage  Company. 

As  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  McHarge's  research  focused  on  the 
work  of  David  French  and  Tarragon  Theatre 
founder  Bill  Glassco.  Assistant  director  Graham 
is  also  a  U  of  T  alumni,  and  the  cast  is  primarily 
made  up  of  students  and  staff  from  the  univer- 
sity. McHarge  believes  they  are  some  of  the 
most  professional  actors  that  he  has  worked 
with. 

"They  always  do  their  homework  for  the 
play,  are  always  prepared  for  rehearsal.  I  find 
that  these  actors  come  in  to  every  rehearsal  with 
something  new  to  look  at,"  he  states. 

It  is  partly  this  fresh  approach  to  the  play  that 
is  necessary  to  ensure  its  success.  The  other  is 
simply  the  text  itself. 

"The  fact  that  David  can  laugh  at  himself, 
and  laugh  at  his  co-workers  and  his  workplace. 


is  what  makes  the  play  fresh  to  audiences.  The 
bottom  line  of  this  show's  success  is  that 
people  go  to  see  it  and  they  laugh.  And  they  have 
fun,"  says  McHarge.  "It's  not  because  we're 
setting  out  to  try  and  solve  the  problems  of  the 
world  with  this  play.  Or  to  set  out  to  move 
people  to  change  the  way  that  they  live  their 
lives.  We're  here  to  make  people  laugh  and 
David  French  has  an  amazing  sense  of  humour, 
a  terrific  wit." 

The  continued  success  of y/ffersisproving  not 
only  David  French's  talent  as  writer  but  also 
that  theatre  in  this  country  can  be  a  commercial 
viable  venture.  The  idea  of  commercial  theatre 
in  Canada  may  be  newly  implemented,  but  the 
potential  for  success  is  obvious.  "Just  look  at 
Nothing  Sacred.  We've  got  some  great  play- 
wrights here,  and  we've  got  some  great  theatre 
that  has  been  produced.  It's  an  attitude  thing," 
says  McHarge  before  Graham  interjects,  a  la 
French,  "it's  that  Canadian  inferiority  com- 
plex." 

Jitters  previews  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  23,  and 
runs  from  Thursday  Nov.  24  until  Saturday, 
Nov.  26  at  Hart  House  Theatre,  box  office  978- 
8668. 


SIENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
INSmUTE  (Florence) 


Culture,  language,  travel,  con- 
certs, CrediVnon-credlL  Rome,  Venice,  3  days  in 
Switzerland.  Students,  Grads,  Professionals;  July 
1 5  to  Au^st  1 7,  Cost  $1 735.  Special  low  cost 
charter  flight;  Write/call: 

SESSIONI  SENESE  PER  LA  MUSICA  E  L'ARTE 

Director,  595  Prospect  Rd.,  Waterbury,  CT  06706 
203-754-5741 


DR.  JUDY 

STURM  cosmetic  &  general  dentistry 

NEW  PATIENTS  •  EMERGENCIES 
"A  GENTLE  AND  CARING  ENVIRONMENT" 

967-4212 

94  CUMBERLAND  (AT  BLOOR  &  BAY) 
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>  PAPA  CEO  PIZZA  I 

I      664Spadlna  Harbord  &  Spadlna  961-2222  | 
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Close  to  campus  ' 
I      Fast  delivery  L.L.B.O. 
I  Discount  on  pick-up 
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For  us  at  VIA,  youth  fares  mean  anyone  between 
12  and  24  (student  or  not)  can  travel  by  train 
for  up  to  50%  off.  Only  now,  we've  stretched  the 
definition  of  youth  to  include  students  (24+)  with 
valid  ID.  It's  that  simple.  It's  that  sweet.  Check  the 
conditions,  then  call  your  campus  travel  agency 
or  VIA  Rail  '. 
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VIA  supports  this  card. 


CONDITIONS  •  Valid  from  September  (>  to  December  14.  1994  —  50"..  oil.  7  days  a  week,  for  anyone  12-24  and  for  college  and  university  students  (24-)  with  valid 
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between  the  Maritimes  and  the  Quebec  City/Windsor  Corridor.  •  For  blackout  period  December  l.S,  1994  -  .lanuary  5.  1995,  discount  is  10%  with  no  advance  purchase 
required.  •  50"  ,  discount  is  valid  for  coach  or  sleeping  class. 


TAKE    A    LOOK    AT    THE    TRAIN  TODAY 
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Hitting  the  right  chord  with  Don  Pasquale 

Canadian  company  puts  spin  on  opera  witli  Wild  West  tlieme 


by  Alan  Cornblum 

when  Gaetano  Donizetti  wrote  Don 
Pasquale  in  1842,  there  existed  the 
potential  for  directive  creativity.  David 
Gately  uses  this  opportunity  to  recre- 
ate Don  Pasquale  with  a  style  and 
flavour  both  impressive  and  unique. 
As  director  of  the  Canadian  Opera 
Company's  production,  Gately  uses 
an  American  "Wild  West"  setting, 
adding  to  the  already  existing  humor- 
ous elements  of  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable comic  operas. 

The  story  revolves  around  Don 
Pasquale  and  his  young  nephew, 
Ernesto,  who  wishes  to  marry  Norina, 
a  beautiful  young  widow,  whom 
Pasquale  deems  unsuitable.  Unless 
Ernesto  soon  marries  an  accepatable 
bride,  he  will  be  thrown  out  of 
Pasquale's  hotel  (the  Palazzo  di 
Pasquale)  and  forced  to  live  out  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  as  a  va- 
grant. Norina,  completely  devoted  to 
Ernesto,  devises  with  the  cunning  Dr. 
Malatesta  a  Itghthearted  but  diaboli- 
cal trick  on  Pasquale,  with  the  ulti- 
mate goal  to  make  Pasquale  see  the 
error  of  his  conviction  and  reverse  his 
heartless  decision. 

Don  Pasq(7a/e  is  different  from  most 
comedic operas,  for  its  humour  lies  in 
what  is  not  said.  Otherwise  insignifi- 
cant with  respect  to  the  plot,  the  brothel 
scene  exemplifies  this  virtue.  In  great 
emotional  distress,  Ernesto  tries  to 
absorb  recent  incidents  by  seeking 
the  sympathetic  companionship  of 
Miss  Kitty's  call-girls.  His  comical 
uneasinessundressingand  being  pam- 
pered by  several  women  is  readily 
apparent.  It  is  several  long  moments 
before  Ernesto  begins  his  confession 


of  sorrow,  with  the  audience  barely 
controlling  itself  in  laughter.  The  call- 
girls  are  silent  throughout  the  scene, 
and  Ernesto's  utterances  make  no 
reference  to  hiscurrent  location.  With- 
out changing  the  dialogue,  Gately's 
current  production  distinctly  alters 
Donizetti's  uncomfortable  stage 
moment  by  adding  jocularity  to  suit 
hisearly  1 9th  century  American  West- 
ern setting. 

The  humour  in  what  is  not  spoken 
appears  elsewhere,  as  well. 
Pasquale's  stunned  and  bewildered 
appearance  after  being  slapped  by 
Norina  is  for  the  ages.  The  totally 
silent  Karate  Kid-like  servant  of 
Pasquale  effectively  portrays  in  vari- 
ous circumstances  elevated  degrees 
of  confusion,  disgust,  or  excitement. 
The  entire  chorus,  in  fact,  isoptimally 
utilized,  at  times  taking  the  form  of  an 
overly  amateur  and  bungling  (to  the 
delight  of  the  audience)  mariachi 
band,  over-paid  servants  of  Pasquale, 
or  jovial  and  overweight  maids  of 
Norina. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  moment 
of  any  classic  opera  occurs  in  this 
one.  At  one  point,  both  Pasquale  and 
Dr.  Malatesta  are  initially  unaware 
that  the  cu  rta  i  n  has  fa  I  len  beh  i  nd  them . 
Upon  discovery,  they  are  startled  but 
unshaken,  and  continue  their  ex- 
change of  banter,  made  more  hilari- 
ous by  the  accelerated  speed  of  its 
delivery. 

One  of  the  greatest  appeals  of  Don 
Pasquale  is  its  successful  attempt  at 
mocking  the  traditional  values  and 
customs  of  marriage.  Pasquale's 
ideal  view  of  a  wife  was  a  woman  that 
speaks  only  when  prompted,  spends 
her  time  cooking  and  embroidering. 


and  follows  a  husband's  orders  to 
the  letter.  He  thinks  he  has  married 
this  woman,  but  she  transforms  her- 
self into  a  spiteful  vixen  immediately 
after  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  be- 
gins to  act  in  a  highly  uncharacteristic 
fashion  for  a  newly  married  wife.  She 
goes  alone  to  the  theatre  on  their 
wedding  night,  buys  excessive  quan- 
tities of  expensive  jewelry,  hires  su- 
perfluous staff,  and  patronizes 
Pasquale  about  his  age  and  demeanor. 

Gately's  directive  style  allows  the 
bass-baritone  Francois  Loup  and 
Theadore  Baerg,  as  Don  Pasquale  and 
the  schemi ng  two-faced  Dr.  Malatesta 
respectively,  to  be  at  their  very  best. 
6oth  veterans  of  cou  ntless  operas  per- 
formed throughout  the  world,  they 
are  able  to  strike  the  right  nerve  of  the 
audience  at  critical  moments.  With 
only  four  characters  of  prominence  in 
Don  Pasquale,  Loup  and  Baerg  suc- 
cessfully carry  the  bulk  of  the  opera. 

Any  doubt  as  to  the  historical  era 
and  location  of  this  opera  disappears 
with  one  of  the  very  first  lines: 
"Howdy,  partner!"  Little  is  left  to  be 
imagined.  Props  ranging  from  cow- 
boy boots  and  hats  to  pistols  and 
leather  holster  straps  are  used,  and 
Pasquale's  hotel  and  bar  has  the 
ambiance  of  Clint  Eastwood  spaghetti- 
western  flicks. 

Perhaps  the  only  fault  of  Don 
Pasquale  is  its  simple  and  predictable 
plot,  a  problem  difficult  to  for  the 
director  to  overcome.  The  third  act  is 
virtually  unnecessary,  as  loose  ends 
are  all  but  completely  tied-up  before 
the  second  (also  unnecessary)  inter- 
mission. It  is  a  prolonged  story  that 
has  already  "taken  all  the  cookies 
from  the  cookie  jar"  of  comedy,  and 


Even  operas  have  come  to  recognize  the  popular  appeal  of 
scantily  dressed  women  and  nude  men. 


insults  the  audience  by  leading  it  by 
the  hand  to  the  very  end.  Like  a  great 
many  other  operas  and  Shakespear- 
ean plays,  "the  letter"  is  pivotal,  add- 
ing  marginally  to  the  fun  and 
Pasquale's  confusion.  The  opera 
would  have  been  that  much  better  if 
an  alternative,  moreoriginal  approach 
was  applied. 

Don  Pasquale  is  sung  in  Italian  with 
English  subtitles  at  the  beautifully  en- 


dowed Elgin  Theatre.  Performances 
run  until  late  Novermber.  Mozart's 
//  Re  Pastore  is  performed  on  alterna- 
tive evenings  and  matinees.  While 
ticket  prices  run  from  the  barely  af- 
fordable to  "you  got  to  be  kidding" 
level,  same-day  $21  rush  seats  are 
usually  availableati  1  a.m. on  the  day 
of  the  performance.  Limited  student 
discounts  can  also  be  purchased  upon 
presentation  of  ID. 
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Following  the  road  to  nowhere,  yoi 

Road  to  Saddle  River  meanders  along  without  reason 


Three  men  and  a  Civic. 
by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

It  doesn't  take  very  long  be- 
fore you  realize  that  there  is  no 
point  to  Road  to  Saddle  River, 
but  that  doesn't  really  disturb 
the  ride.  The  story  involves  the 
Cowboy  Kid,  (Paul  Jarrett)  an 
immigrant  to  Canada  from  East- 
ern Europe  who  leaves  his  un- 
cle's home  in  search  of  the 
Wild  West.  On  his  journey  he 
meets  up  with  some  unusual 
characters  (of  course)  and 
makes  some  friends  (of  course). 
But  his  journey  is  essentially 
hollow,  and  even  by  the  end 
there  is  little  indication  of  what 
he  has  achieved. 

We  first  see  the  Cowboy  Kid 
as  he  is  getting  dressed,  pulling 
his  pants  over  his  shoes,  and 
reciting  the  cowboy  command- 
ments. He  dreams  of  a  world 
where  the  sky  is  blue  and  the 
grass  is  green  as  far  as  the  eye 


can  see.  Instead,  what  he  has  is 
a  world  where  he  grinds  meat 
for  a  living  and  watches  cow- 
boy movies  in  his  spare  time. 
Luckily  enough,  one  evening 
on  his  way  home  from  a  cow- 
boy movie  a  saddle  falls  from 
the  sky.  This  he  wisely  takes  to 
be  a  sign. 


He  then  sets  out,  with  the 
saddle  in  hand — or  is  that  over 
his  arm? — to  find  Saddle  River, 
the  place  of  his  dreams.  He 
gets  picked  up  by  Sam  (Paul 
Coeur),  driving  a  yellow  Honda 
Civic  with  the  remains  of  his 
marriage  inside.  At  first,  Sam 
looks  like  he  might  be  trying  to 


take  advantage  of  the  Kid,  see- 
ing he's  so  naive  and  all,  but 
as  it  turns  out,  Sam  is  really  a 
nice  down-on-his-luck  guy  at 
heart. 

The  two  set  out  for  Saddle 
River,  the  Cowboy  Kid  with 
dreams  of  being  a  cowboy,  Sam 
with  dreams  of  developing  the 
land  as  a  golf  course.  Which  is 
amusing,  seeing  the  golf-mad 
Sam  can't  hit  a  golf  ball  far- 
ther than  he  could  throw  it. 
Further  down  the  road  they 
meet  Norman  Manyheads, 
who  is  at  the  time  on  a  vision 
quest.  He  puts  his  vision  quest 
aside,  offering  to  lead  them  to 
Saddle  River.  It  doesn't  take 
long  for  them  to  run  into  Dieter 
(Eric  Allan  Kramer),  a  German 
traveler  who  barters  with 
chunks  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

After  some  unforeseen  but 
plot-necessary  accident,  the 
Kid  is  taken  to  Norman's  fa- 
ther, the  medicine  man.  Dur- 
ing the  treatment,  the  Cowboy 
Kid  has  a  vision  of  his  own — he 
must  ride  a  bucking  bronco.  In 
order  to  make  this  vision  live, 
Norman  takes  the  gang  to  his 


friend  Louis. 

Louis  (Michael  Hogan)  is  at 
best  a  grumpy  old  fart,  but  he 
knows  how  to  teach  someone 
to  ride.  By  at  this  point  every- 
one is  beginning  to  figure  out 
what  they  want  and  need  to  do 
in  order  to  "find"  themselves. 
Sam  tries  to  reach  out  to  his 
wife,  but  she  refuses  to  listen. 
Dieter  finds  love  and  a  wife. 
Norman  finally  has  his  vision — 
to  steal  a  buffalo.  Louis  finds 
solace  in  teaching  the  Cowboy 
Kid.  And  the  Kid  learns  how  to 
ride  a  bucking  bronco. 

There  are  some  very  funny 
bits  in  Road  to  Saddle  River, 
especially  when  the  gang  de- 
cides to  go  out  to  spy  on  a  Ku 
Klux  Klan  meeting.  Donned  in 
sheets  they  disrupt  the  meeti  ng 
by  asking,  "What  are  we  go- 


ing to  do?  This  isn't  any  fun.  I 
keep  tripping  over  my  sheet." 
The  gang  also  runs  into  week- 
end hunters,  who  sit  beside 
their  generator-powered  mi- 
crowave cooki  ng  hot-dogs  and 
shooting  anything  that  moves. 

But  the  funny  moments  work 
,more  as  anecdotes.  The  Cow- 
boy Kid  and  Sam  are  the  most 
developed  of  the  characters, 
interesting  in  their  own  right, 
but  the  others  haven't  been 
fully  fleshed  out.  By  the  end  of 
the  film  there  is  no  real  indica- 
tion as  to  what  will  happen  to 
the  Cowboy  Kid  or  the  others. 
The  script  could  have  used  one 
or  two  rewrites,  and  the  movie 
as  a  whole  could  be  shortened 
by  about  20  minutes.  As  it  is, 
the  Road  to  Saddle  River  is  a 
long  one. 


YSSSSS-HAWn 
JOIN  THS  OTHSn  CCWPOKSS  ON  THS 
nOAD  TS  CADDIS  ftlVSR 
THS  VAnSITY  HAS  TSN  CCUSIS  PASSSS 

TO  A  scrssk:k8  CN 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  24. 
CCMS  CK  SOWN  TO  44  ST.  5SCS8S  ST. 
AKS  LASSO  A  PASS. 
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The  witch  is  bad,  the  saint  is  bad,  the  play  is  bad 


by  Lynn  Slotkin 

Theatre  Passe  Muraille  has 
opened  it's  27th  season  with 
the  provocatively  titled  play, 
The  Earth  is  a  Witch,  The  Witch 
is  a  Saint,  The  Saint  is  Applause. 

The  playwright,  Death  Waits, 
has  been  descriijed  by  a  hyper- 
bolic  press  release  as  "Cana- 
da's  enfant  terrible."  I  think 
not.  At  23,  he  is  definitely  an 
en/anf  but  it's  the  play  that  is 
terrible. 

It  has  been  described,  by  the 
same  hyped  press  release,  as 
"a  daring  fable  about  why 
some  nuns  become  saints,  oth- 
ers become  witches,  and  other 
are  forgotten  all  together.  A 
convent  comedy."  Again,  I 
think  not. 

The  play  is  about  Sister  Patio 


and  the  other  nuns  in  her  con- 
vent and  how  they  cope  with 
what  looks  like  a  miracle.  Sis- 
ter Patio  is  praying  before  a 
huge  crucifix,  questioning  the 
real  difference  between  a  saint 
and  witch,  when  there  is  a  gust 
of  wind,  a  clap  of  thunder  and 
a  blackout.  The  light  comes  up 
to  reveal  Sister  Patio  pinned 
under  the  crucifix,  giving  new 
meaning  to  the  phrase,  "she 
had  a  heavy  cross  to  bear." 

MotherCompliment  realizes 
it  is  a  miracle  Sister  Patio  sur- 
vived and  begins  thinking  of 
the  publicity  it  will  garner  and 
the  money  they  could  make 
from  it.  The  cynical  Sister 
Handstring  thinks  Sister  Patio 
has  sinned,  is  really  a  witch 
and  deserves  what  she  gets. 
The  wise  Sister  Punctuation 


believes  the  opposite.  The  con- 
vent is  in  turmoi  I  about  what  to 
believe. 

The  media  make  a  big  deal 
of  it.  People  flock  to  the  con- 
vent wanting  to  see  the  miracle 
nun.  She  is  doubted.  The  pub- 
lic wants  more.  They  want  to 
burn  her  and  see  her  rise  again. 
Sister  Patio  agrees,  but  in  a 
moment  of  confusion  some- 
one else  is  "sacrificed." 

Waits  does  indicate  glim- 
mers of  intriguing  ideas;  the 
power  of  the  press  to  create 
fame  in  a  second  and  take  it 
away  just  as  quickly;  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  public  towards  per- 
ceived goodness,  the  zealous- 
ness  of  religion  and  blind  faith. 
But  he  does  not  show  enough 
writing  ability  or  focussed  dis- 
cipline to  explore  any  of  these 
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ideas  properly.  The  humour  is 
slight  and  the  persistent  repeti- 
tion of  the  sister's  odd  names, 
almost  willing  us  to  find  them 
funny,  isgrating.  Director  Dan- 
iel Brooks  offers  little  help  in 
solving  any  of  these  problems, 
but  moves  everybody  effi- 
ciently. 

While  the  production  boasts 
six  women's  roles,  they  are 
more  caricatures  than  fully- 
drawn  characters.  And  they  are 
hardly  challenging  to  the  ac- 


write 
review 
(it's  fun!) 

979-2831 


tresses  playing  them,  calling 
instead  for  them  to  use  particu- 
lar idiosyncrasies  they  are  al- 
ready known  for. 

Tracy  Wright  with  her  rever- 
ential daze  is  the  dazed  Sister 
Patio;  Maggie  Huculak  is  in- 
sinuating and  coy  as  Sister 
Handstring,  who  provokes  a 
lot  of  doubt  about  the  miracle; 
and  Janet  Burke  is  monotone 
and  almost  droning  as  Sister 
Punctuation.  Only  Clare  Coul- 
ter as  Mother  CompI  iment  rises 
above  the  mundane.  Her  de- 
livery isquirky,  buttheconvic- 
tion  makes  Compliment  dan- 
gerous and  formidable. 

As  for  trying  to  figure  out  the 
meaning  of  the  title,  it  isn't 
worth  the  effort  either. 

The  Earth  is  a  Witch,  The  Witch 
is  a  Saint  and  The  Saint  is  Ap- 
plause is  playing  at  Theatre 
Passse  Mauraille  until  Dec.  4. 
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The  Parabolic 
End 

4th  Movement 

Independent 

Inspired,  apparently,  "by  the 
lack  of  imagination  and  energy 
in  much  of  today's  music," 
4th  Movement  reaches  forth 
with  a  not  quite  eclectic  mix  of 
vocals,  instruonentation  and 
arrangement  that  can  either  be 
quite  entertaining  or  exces- 
sively annoying.  The  songs  of- 
ten have  a  grandiose  epic  feel 
to  them  reminiscent  of 
Marillion  (singer  Darren 
Achim's  voice  bears  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  Fish) 
and  early  Genesis.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  like  Marillion  and  early 
Genesis,  then  you'll  find  4th 
Movement  entertaining. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
loose-end  style  of  those  two 
bands  gives  you  fingernail-on- 
a-chalk-board  type  shivers, 
you'll  most  definitely  think 
4th  Movement  to  be  annoying. 
It's  the  sort  of  music  that  ei- 
ther turns  you  off  right  away  or, 
given  half  a  chance,  may  suck 
you  in  with  its  intrigue  and  sub- 
tle appeal. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Four 

Blues  Traveller 

A&M 

There's  an  old  adage  that  goes 
something  like,  "If  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it."  With  their 
fourth  album,  fittingly  entitled 
Four,  Blues  Traveller  seems  to 
have  paid  close  heed  to  that 
advice,  but  slightly  modifying 
the  maxim  to  read,  "If  the  fans 
continue  to  buy  your  record- 
ings and  go  to  your  concerts, 
don't  change  your  style." 

After  digging  out  my  copies 
ofthe  band's  first  two  albums. 


it's  extremely  difficult  to  even 
pretend  that  the  band  has 
changed  or  matured  in  any 
way.  All  the  elements  that 
caught  attention  the  first  time 
around  have  been  replicated 
to  near  exactness. 

John  Popper,  backed  by 
some  of  the  funkiest  blueslike 
grooves  around,  still  wails  on 
the  harmonica  like  noone  I've 
ever  heard,  providing  perfect 
fills,  solos  and  intros  for  his 
raunchy  yet  melodic,  and 
sometimes  equally  stunning, 
vocalizations  about  very  little 
in  particular. 

Let  no  one  be  fooled,  to  Pop- 
per his  voice  is  but  another 
instrument,  to  be  used  only  for 
adding  texture  and  attitude  to 
songs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
closest  Popper  comes  to  say- 
ing anything  of  significance  in 
his  writings  comes  during 
"Hook"  when  he  sings,  "It 
doesn't  matter  what  I  say/So 
long  as  I  sing  with  inflection/ 
That  makes  you  feel  that  I'll 
convey/  Some  inner  truth  of 
vast  reflection". 

But  one  doesn't  keep  lis- 
teningto  Blues  Traveler  for  lyri- 
cal insight,  but  rather  because, 
as  Popper  says  in  the  chorus  of 
the  aforementioned  song, 
"The  hook  brings  you  back." 

Ed  Rubinstein 


Eve 


Over  the  Rhine 

Virgin/EMI 

Impressive.  Based  solely  on 
theiralbumcover,  I  wasatonce 
intrigued  with  this  group  and,  I 
was  not  disappointed.  As  one 
friend  described  it,  the  album 
was  "orgasm-inducing"  (lis- 
ten to  the  breathing  phrases  on 
"Melancholy  Room.") 

For  those  not  familiar  with 
the  bliss-inducing  sound  of 
Over  the  Rhine,  I'd  describe 
it  as  a  hybrid  of  elements  from 


Sinead  O'Connor,  Tori  Amos, 
Jane  Siberry  and  Kate  Bush. 
The  album  teems  with  innova- 
tion. I  can  only  describe  it  as  a 
seamless  cornucopia  of  styles 
and  sounds.  Sometimes  the 
guitar  sounds  like  something 
from  Jimi  Hendrix,  at  other 
times  the  rhythm  is  tribal.  Lead 
vocalist  Karin  Bergquist  is 
blessed  with  the  kind  of  gor- 
geously titillating  voice  that 
creeps  u p  your  spi  ne  and  pleas- 
antly resonates. 

Extraordinarily  expressive,  at 
times  her  voice  is  startlingly 
haunting  and  mystical,  while 
at  others  it  is  rich  and  sultry.  It 
is  a  sou  nd  to  be  slowly  savored. 
Most  notable  are  her  introduc- 
tory bars  on  "Should."  To 
those  who  might  be  planning  a 
romantic  encounter  in  he  fu- 
ture, listen  up:  this  album  is 
very  seductive. 

As  their  first  major  release, 
I'm  willing  to  bet  thatfvewill 
be  a  career-launching  album 
that  will  catapult  this  band  up 
the  charts. 

While  maintaining  a  mature 
and  artistic  style,  they  have 
managed  to  produce  an  album 
with  a  broad  commercial  ap- 
peal. Overall,  it  is  extremely 
absorbing;  forthe  romantically 
depressive,  try  this  one  with 
your  chocolates. 

Evelyn  Wang 

Beat  the  Re- 
treat: Songs 
by  Richard 
Thompson 

Various  Artists 

Capitol/EMI 

Tribute  albums  should  ideally 
lead  us  back  to  the  artist  whose 
work  is  being  celebrated.  Beat 
the  Retreat  does  exactly  that. 
The  diversity  ofthe  artists  actu- 
ally makes  each  track  sound 
different,  as  compared  to  some 
of  those  terrible  compilations 
where  all  the  bands  sound  the 
same.  This  is  an  indication  of 
Thompson's  talents  as  a  song- 
writer. 

The  artists  on  Beat  the  Re- 
treat range  from  grungers  Di- 


TWO  films  that  start  with  M" 


The  Advocate 

Opening  Scene:  fifteenth  century  rural  France. 
A  man  is  about  to  be  put  to  death  for  sodomy. 
Beside  him  will  hang  his  amour,  a  'she- 
ass.'A  local  monk  interrupts  the  proceed- 
ings with  a  declaration.  The  donkey  is  par- 
doned. She  was  an  unconsenting  subject  to 
the  violent  sexual  acts.  The  man  is  strung  up 
and  hanged.  She  is  freed. 

This,  apparently,  is  everyday  life  here. 

A  valiant  Parisian  defence  lawyer 
(Va/monf  sColin  Firth),  looking  for  a  change 
from  the  rough  and  dirty  politics  of  law  in  the 
city,  stumbles  into  a  town  that  prosecutes 
anything  that  can  breathe.  They  even  call  up 
rats  as  witnesses. 

The  young  lawyer  sets  up  temporary  resi- 
dence at  the  local  brothel.  His  first  big  case: 
the  defense  of  a  pig  charged  withki  II  i  ng  a  local 
boy.  The  defendant  happens  to  be  owned  by 
Egyptians  who  have  just  moved  into  the  area. 

The  lawyer,  in  investigating  the  pig's  in- 
nocence, uncovers  the  dirty  politics  of  the 
local  guild.  Itisheadedby  amonseigneurwho 
bought  his  title.  The  lawyer  is  then  black- 
mailed by  the  monseigneur  into  a  marriage 
with  his  temptress  daughter. 

But  the  lawyer's  heart  belongs  to  the  you  ng 
beautiful  pig  owner  who  tries  to  seduce  him 
into  releasing  the  pig.  He,  of  course,  falls 
madly  in  love  with  her. 

Add  the  obligatory  sex  scenes  as  well  as  the 
local  bathhouse  scene. 

Can  you  believe  the  story  is  based  on  actual 
accounts? 

It  all  makes  you  wonder,  why  does  Holly- 
wood pump  money  into  movies  like  this,  and 
what  convinced  Miramax  to  back  this  film? 

Natasa  Hatsios 


Arizona  Dream 

Think  of  Arizona  Dream  as  the  typical  quirky 
Johnny  Depp  film. 

Depp,  as  Axel  Blaxkmar,  leads  a  cast  of  off- 
balanced  characters. 

Axel  is  lured  back  to  Arizona  from  New 
York  City  by  his  uncle  Leo  Sweetie  (Jerry 
Lewis — yes,  the  Nutty  Professor),  who  dreams 
of  convincing  his  nephew  to  take  over  his 
Cadillac  dealership,  so  Leo  can  go  marry  his 
girlfriend  (Paulina  Porizkova),  who  cries  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat. 

Into  the  dealership  walks  Elaine  Stalker 
(Faye  Dunaway)  and  her  stepdaughter  Grace 
(Lili  Taylor). 

It's  lust  at  first  sight  for  Axel,  who  can't 
take  his  eyes  off  Elaine. 

Elaine,  who  ki  I  led  her  own  husband,  is  now 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Grace.  She  admits 
to  Axel  that  she  will  kill  herself  soon  to  avoid 
turning  into  Elaine. 

Elaine  and  Axel  begin  a  sexual  relationship. 
She  seduces  Axel  with  her  dream  of  flying  to 
Papua,  New  Guinea  in  a  flying  machine  she's 
designed.  Axel  offers  his  help  to  make  her 
dream  come  true. 

This  film  is  about  making  dreams  come 
true,  but  it  also  studies  the  development  of 
human  relationships. 

The  performances  are  remarkable,  espe- 
cially Jerry  Lewis,  whose  exceptional  per- 
formance as  Uncle  Leo  shows  he  hasn't 
become  a  total  parody  of  his  former  self  (as, 
say,  Tony  Curtis  has). 

Johnny  Depp  brings  the  same  tenderness  to 
the  character  of  Axel  as  he  does  to  Gilbert 
Grape.  If  you  liked  that  movie,  you'll  love 
Arizona  Dream. 

Natasa  Hatsios 


nosaur  Jr.,  and  Bob  Mould  to 
country  artists  Shawn  Colvin 
and  The  Five  Blind  Boys  of  Ala- 
bama. 

L.A.  punkersX  cover  "Shoot 
Out  the  Lights,"  which 
doesn't  quite  have  the  en- 
ergy one  would  hope  for.  But 
both  R.E.M.  and  Bonnie  Raitt 
sound  better  than  they  ever 
have  on  their  own  albums. 

Bob  Mould's  version  of 
"Turning  of  the  Tide,"  is  the 
stand-out  track  on  the  album, 
capturing  Mould's  grinding 
guitar  and  almost  monotone 
voice  without  losing  the  intri- 
cate melody  of  the  song.  Con- 
trasted with  that  is  Los  Lobos' 
acoustic  version  of  "Down 
Where  the  Drunkards  Roll." 
The  two  songs  by  June  Tabor, 
"Genesis  Hall,"  and  "Fare- 
well, Farewell,"  doneacape/Za, 
are  startling. 

There  is  a  great  eclectic  mix 
to  this  album,  both  in  terms  of 
the  artists  selected,  the  choice 
of  songs  and  the  sounds, 
whether  electric  or  acoustic. 
The  only  thing  is  the  last  song, 
Maddy  Prior  and  Martin 
Carthy's  version  of  "The 


Great  Valerio,"  is  depressing 
and  tiring.  If  you  are  playing 
Beat  The  Retreat  when  you 
have  friends  over,  be  sure  to 
take  it  off  before  it  gets  to  this 
number. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Love  Over 
Rage 

Tom  Robinson 

Kinetic  Records 

Tom  Robinson  has  an  interest- 
ing voice,  perhaps  reflective  of 
his  interesting  history.  Once 
known  for  his  in-your-face  ho- 
mosexuality, he  generated  fur- 
ther controversy  when  he  mar- 
ried  and  had  children. 
Robinson's  mature  and  ex- 
perienced mood  shows 
through  into  his  music.  When 
this  man  sings,  you  can  tell  that 
he's  seen  his  share  of  the 
world.  His  lyrics  are  quirky, 
thoughtful,  and  ironic,  well- 
complimented  by  his  versatile 
musical  style. 

This  is  a  great  album  if  you 
like  the  melancholy  and  play- 


ful styleof  British  pop.  Robinson 
makes  good  use  of  a  broad 
range  of  influences  from  raggae 
tojazz.  Sometimes  hisopening 
scores  are  reminiscent  of  big 
band  style.  Alternatingly, 
Robinson  croons  mournfully  or 
turns  on  the  gravity  voice,  de- 
pending on  his  mood. 

His  witty  song  lyrics  shiner 
through  on  "Hard":  "Men 
are  restless,  men  are  shy/com- 
mit themselves,  they'd  rather 
die./Hide  their  feelings  with  a 
front/say  'I  love  you'  when 
they're  drunk."  "Driving" 
is  also  delightfully  satiric  with 
its  description  of  a  fai  led  yuppie. 
One  can't  help  but  feel  that 
Robinson  is  extremely  well- 
aquainted  with  the  subjects  that 
he  sings  about. 

Evelyn  Wang 

22  Brides 

22  Brides 

Zero  Hour 

Two  women  singing 
Some  interesting  lyrics.  ' 
Unsubtle  music. 

lohn  Teshima 


The  humanity  of 
political  circumstance 

Exiled  writer  creates  Ihe  Grey  Zone 


by  Laura  Bil 

The  Grey  Zone  presents  the  human  issues  un- 
derlying political  repression.  Written  by  writer- 
in-exile  Jaromir  Novak,  the  autobiographical 
text  focuses  on  Novak's  time  in  Czechoslova- 
kia before  arriving  in  Canada  in  1988.  Free 
speech  is  an  important  issue  for  director  Todd 
Vercoe,  and  The  Grey  Zone  explores  the  effects 
of  censorship  on  human  lives.  But  while  the 
autobiographical  slant  gives  it  the  intensity  of 
experience  and  detail,  the  play  itself  moves  via 
tonal  transitions.  We  are  taken  from  interior 
monologue  to  group  discussion,  from  sexual 
aggression  to  romantic  vision,  from  political 
threat  to  friendship  loyalties.  No  character  has  a 
simple  role,  and  the  actors  take  on  character 
complexities  sincerely. 

Acting  style  links  the  characters:  the  gestures 
and  dialogue  are  straightforward,  contrasting 
with  the  repressive  system  they  are  in.  Yet  each 
character  is  imbued  with  specific  individual 
traits,  creati  ng  an  energetic  community  dynamic. 
Thisdynamic  social  aspect  isconsistent  with  the 
play's  East  European  roots — everyone  lives  to- 
gether and  is  affected  by  each  other.  Petra  (Jane 
Humphreys)  develops  through  her  interactions 
with  her  husband  Pavel  (Robert  Tsonos)  and  her 


friend  Hannah  (Heidi  Weeks).  Hannah  isfleshed 
out  through  her  unfaithful  husband  Jiri  (Daniel 
Levison)  and'  her  lover  Zdenek  (Michael 
Proudfoot).  Martin  (Mark  Honroyanis)  is  out- 
lined through  active  plottings  and  his  difference 
of  approach  from  Pavel. 

The  environment,  like  the  themes  of  love  and 
loyalty,  seems  universal:  the  actors  do  not  at- 
tempt Czech  accents.  But  lines  such  as  "love 
or  hate,  circumstances  determine"  and  gro- 
tesque depictions  of  prison  scenes  create  the 
hard-hitting  context  of  Communist  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  form  makes  The  Grey  Zone  work.  The 
playjuxtaposesgangster-storyaction  with  fright- 
ening political  implications,  and  further,  with 
human  desires.  There  are  plottings,  potential 
informers  and  real  threats.  Tsonos'  bearded 
presence  and  measured  tone  of  voice  also  con- 
trast with  connotations  of  the  gangster  genre. 
Masks  are  even  incorporated  to  create  the  night- 
mare of  interrogation,  and  split-focus  composi- 
tions create  a  physical  dynamic.  But  how  these 
elements  finally  merge  you  will  have  to  see.  The 
Grey  Zone  is  worth  it. 

The  Grey  Zone  is  playing  at  the  Poor  Alex 
Theatre  until  Nov.  27. 


EPAC  SEMINAR 

Thursday,  November  24, 1994 
9:00  a.m.  - 12:00  noon 

HART  HOUSE 
(7  King's  College  Circle) 
Debates  Room,  2nd  Floor 

^Stretching  the  Limits  of  Environmental  Protection  at  U  ofT 


Guest  Speakers: 

Martin  Leifhebber 

Greg  Allen 
Jack  Layton 
Sally  Davidson 


Topic: 

Structural  Solutions  to  Dependence  on  Non- 
Renewable  Resources 

Comprehensive  Building  Environmental  Retrofits 

Innovative  Approaches  to  Water  Treatment 

Behavioural  Issues  Related  to 
Environmental  Protection 


14      Varsity  Sports 


Monday,  November  21,  1994 


Continuing  tlie  tradition  of  untarnistied  football 


The  CIAU  champions...  for 

There's  really  only  one  question 
remaining  after  the  30lh  edition 
of  the  Vanier  Cup,  played  at 
Skydomc  on  Saturday  afternoon 
between  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan Huskies  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  Mus- 
tangs. Can  this  game  possibly 
get  any  belter? 

Over  28,000  fans  saw  West- 
em  defeat  the  U  of  S  50-40  in 
overtime,  in  what  will  be  re- 
membered, for  the  next  12 
months  at  least,  as  the  greatest 
national  championship  game  in 
the  history  of  Canadian  univer- 
sity football. 

And  as  memory  serves,  that  is 
exactly  what  everybody  was  say- 
ing after  last  year's  classic  be- 
tween the  University  of  Toronto 
Varsity  Blues  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  Dinosaurs. 

An  ama/.ing  encounter,  that 
final  ended  with  Bob  Laycoc's 
Blues  pulling  out  a  37-34  vic- 
tory when  defensive  linesman 


this  year. 

John  Raposo  blocked  a  Calgary 
field  goal  attempt  that  would 
have  sent  the  game  into  OT,  on 
the  very  last  play  of  the  game. 

The  1993  game  was  even  bet- 
ter than  the  1990  Saskaichewan- 
St.  Mary's  lilt,  which  the  U  of  S 
won  on  a  final  minute  sack  of 
Chris  Flynn.  Last  year's  game 
also  managed  to  top  the  1986 
final,  when  UBC  beat  Western 
on  a  last-second  TD. 

After  last  year's  heart-stop- 
per though,  nobody  thought  that 
it  could  get  any  better.  Vanier 
Cup  XXX  proved  that  it  could. 

A  confrontation  between  two 
equally  matched  teams,  it  was  a 
dizzying  roller  coaster  ride  of 
emotions  that  took  no  prisoners 
on  the  field,  and  was  riveting  to 
everyone  off  it. 

Both  squads  combined  for 
over  1 ,200  yards  in  total  offence. 
The  Huskies  alone  accounted  for 
759  yards,  528  of  it  thanks  to  the 
right  arm  of  their  quarterback 


(Aldrin  FemandoA/S) 
Brent  Schneider,  also  named  the 
game's  most  valuable  player. 

It  was  a  final  that  included  a 
late  23-point  Saskatchewan  rally, 
that  gave  them  a  37-34  lead  and 
made  it  appear  as  if  the  cup  was 
westward-bound,  only  to  have 
Western's  Frank  Jagas  convert  a 
42-yard  field  goal  attempt  in  the 
dying  moments  of  regulation  to 
send  the  final  into  the  first  ever 
OT  game  in  Vanier  Cup  history. 

It  was  a  game  that  was  ulti- 
mately decided  by  a  botched 
penally  call,  or  more  to  the  point, 
a  call  that  was  never  made. 

Late  into  OT,  Saskatchewan 
was  forced  to  punl.  Down  by  just 
three,  with  five  minutes  left  in 
the  second  10  minute  half  of  the 
extra  period,  it  was  the  smart 
and  safe  thing  to  do. 

However,  as  Western  return 
man  Andrew  Lane  dashed 
through  the  Saskatchewan  lines 
on  the  ensuing  play,  another 
Mustang  clearly  and  blatantly 


You  can  take  control 
of  genital  herpes 


7  ukU  dat^MMO^ 


...and  your  life 


Coping  with  recurrent  svTiiptoms 
such  as  itching  or  burning  peiin. 
tingling,  sores,  or  even  localized 
redness  in  or  near  the  genital 
area  has  never  been  easy.  Add 
to  this  the  emotional  impact  of 
guilt,  resentment,  depression... 
a  disruption  of  daily  life. 
Advances  in  medical  research 
now  enable  you  to  do  some- 
thing about  genital  herpes  out- 
breaks. A  greater  understanding 
of  genital  herpes  —  plus  the 


availability  of  affordable  treat- 
ments, and  counselling  —  can 
help  you  get  your  life  essentially 
back  to  normal  and  potentially 
keep  outbreaks  out  of  the  pictiu-e 
for  years. 

To  confidentially  learn  more 
about  reducing  the  severity  and 
frequency  of  genital  herpes 
outbreaks,  and  minimizing  the 
risk  of  transmission  through 
safe  sex  guidelines,  contact  the 
National  Herpes  Hotline. 


rAII  1-800-HSV-FACS 

1-800-478-3227 


And  consult  your  physician 


blocked  a  Huskie  tackier  from 
behind. 

It  was  so  obvious  that  not  even 
the  slo-mo  instant  replay  was 
required  to  point  out  what  had 
transpired.  The  transgression 
occurred  right  as  the  defender 
was  about  to  take  Lane  down,  in 
full  sight  of  the  men  in  stripes. 

Normally  such  an  infraction 
would  immediately  merit  the 
tossing  of  the  red  nylon  and  a  1 5- 
yard  penalty  for  clipping  or  an 
illegal  block.  But  for  some  rea- 
son, the  officials  tumed  a  blind 
eye  to  the  foul,  an  moments  later 
Lane  was  in  the  end  zone  cel- 
ebrating a  TD.  It  was  a  10-poini 
lead  for  Western,  and  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  it  was  what 
finally  broke  the  backs  and  hearts 
of  the  lads  from  Saskatoon,  and 
the  small  but  vocal  contingent 
that  was  cheering  them  on. 

Still,  one  unbelievably  lousy 
non-call  shouldn't  take  away 
from  what  was  as  terrific  a  cham- 
pionship tilt  as  you  would  want. 
And  further  evidence  that,  as 
much  as  the  majority  of  locals  in 
this  neck  of  the  woods  refuse  to 
believe,  in  Canadian  football  we 
own  a  sport  that  is  one  of  the 


most  exciting  products  on  the 
planet. 

How  else  do  you  explain  that 
when  the  playoffs  arrive,  be  it  in 
the  CIAU  or  the  CFL,  we  more 
often  than  not,  end  the  season 
with  a  final  that  bears  close  re- 
semblance to  the  awe-inspiring 


The  Final 
Score 

Alan  Hari-Singh 


proceedings  that  took  place  at 
the  concrete  convertible  on  Sat- 
urday? 

Why  is  it  that  south  of  the 
border,  be  it  pro  or  college,  na- 
tional championships  are  usu- 
ally decided  long  before  the  pizza 
has  even  had  a  chance  to  go  cold 
and  the  pop  flat? 

Have  we  just  been  inordinately 
lucky  in  the  past  few  years  that, 
in  the  final  two  weeks  of  No- 
vember, we've  been  witness  to 
some  of  the  greatest  gridiron 
games  ever  played  anywhere? 
Or  could  it  be,  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  and  probability. 


Canadian  football  simply  corre- 
lates to  fantastic  football? 

And  if  that's  not  enough, 
Vanier  Cup  XXX  once  again  has 
shown  what  it  means  to  have  a 
national  pigskin  crown  decided 
on  the  field  of  play,  and  not  by  a 
poll. 

You  can  admire  U.S.  college 
football  for  all  of  its  marketing 
genius  and  big-money  television 
deals.  But  until  it  institutes  some 
type  of  playoff  system  that  cul- 
minates with  just  two  teams  bat- 
tling it  out  at  the  Rose  Bowl  or 
the  Orange  Bowl  on  New  Year's 
Day,  instead  of  three  or  four 
between  the  pages  of  USA  To- 
day, then  it  isn't  worth  the  lime 
or  the  hype  thai  surrounds  it. 

The  Vanier  Cup  may  never 
reach  the  heights  of  overblown 
pomp  and  circumstance  that 
Bowl  games  annually  receive 
Stateside  on  Jan.  I. 

But  at  least  the  CIAU  will 
always  be  able  to  pronounce  a 
true  national  champion  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  A  team  thai,  on 
the  final  day  of  the  season,  proved 
it  was  the  best  in  the  nation 
between  the  lines,  noi  the  most 
popular  at  the  ballot  box. 


Sports  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  team 
finished  third  in  this  week- 
end's Metro  Classic  tourna- 
ment. 

Hosted  by  U  of  T,  the  com- 
petition between  the  Blues. 
York,  Walerkx),  McGill  con- 
cluded with  the  McGill  learn 
victorious  over  York  74-69  in 
the  gold  medal  final. 

U  of  T  controlled  their  first 
match-up  of  the  day.  leading 
McGill  up  lo  the  final  minute 
of  play.  Bui  with  eight  sec- 
onds remaining  the  Redmen 
scored  the  winning  basket, 
defeating  the  Blues  70-68. 

Relegated  to  the  consola- 
tion final,  the  tables  were 
lumcd  on  the  Blues  at  first. 
Although  trailing  behind  ihc 
Warriors  by  eight  points  with 
eight  minutes  lo  go,  in  a  new- 
found surge  of  energy  the 
Blues  concluded  as  77-67  vic- 
tors, outscoring  Waterloo  29- 
II. 

U  of  T's  lead  scorers  were 
Eddie  Meguerian  and  Carl 
Swaniee.  Meguerian,  named 
U  of  T  all-star  of  the  touma- 
mcnl,  scored  39  points  in  total 
for  the  two  games  (including 
eight  in  the  last  minutes  of  the 
Waterioo  game  as  well  as  tak- 
ing 1 3  rebounds).  Meguerian's 
scoring  counterpart  Swantee 
had  a  tournament  total  of  3 1 , 
with  10  of  16  points  in  the 


last-minute  surge  against  the 
Warriors. 

U  of  T  rookie  Andrew  Rupf 
played  two  consistent  tourna- 
ment games,  scoring  10  points 
in  each.  In  the  game  against 
Waterloo,  he  grabbed  1 1  re- 
bounds. 

HOCKEY 

True  lo  OWIAA  defending 
championship  form,  the  Varsity 
Blues  women's  learn  continue 
their  undefeated  streak,  winning 
a  shui-oul  game  over  York  last 
Thursday.  U  of  T,  with  a  record 
of  4-0,  overcame  the  Yeowomcn 
team  by  a  score  of  6-0. 

The  Blues  men's  team  split 
their  weekend  games. 

Head  coach  Paul  Titanic  said 
that  the  team  gave  a  consistent 
high  level  effort  in  both  games. 

"This  season  we  have  tended 
not  to  start  particularly  well," 
Titanic  commented.  "We  arc 
progressing  and  are  at  a  point 
that  we  can  compete  with  any 
team  in  the  league." 

Goals  by  Tim  Welsh  and 
rookie  Frank  Marciello,  with  an 
assist  and  first-time  goal  as  a 
Varsity  Blue,  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond-period score  by  Jamie  Coon 
cemented  the  Blues'  3-2  win  over 
McGill  on  Friday.  A  tremen- 
dous effort  by  U  of  T  goalie 
Scott  Gait  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  Blues'  victory. 

On  the  following  day,  with 


Gait  unable  to  play  due  to  ill- 
ness, the  Blues  were  tied  at  3- 
3  by  the  end  of  the  second 
period.  The  Blues  thought  they 
had  the  game-winner,  but 
Concordia  came  back  to  win  5- 
4. 

Titanic  said  the  game  was 
lost  mainly  by  the  team's  in- 
ability to  captilize  on  power 
plays.  The  team  is  playing  rea- 
sonably well  particulariy  in 
defence,  he  said,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  its  cross-border  chal- 
lenge next  weekend,  when  the 
Blues  and  York  Yeomen  com- 
pete with  U.S.  university  teams 
from  Cornell  and  Bowling 
Green. 

VOLLEYBALL 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  and 
women's  teams  dominate  the 
Ontario  eastern  division,  fol- 
lowing this  weekend's 
matches. 

The  U  of  T  men  had  the 
weekend  off,  but  continue  to 
lead  York,  Queen's,  Laurentian 
and  Ryerson  with  a  record  of 
3-2,  despite  being  beaten  3-1 
by  York  last  Thursday. 

Early  in  their  season,  the 
Blues  women's  squad  remains 
undefeated  3-0  after  travelling 
east  this  weekend.  They  de- 
feating Ottawa  3-1  on  Friday, 
Nov.  18  followed  by  a  win 
over  Carleton  in  three  straight, 
short  sets  on  Saturday. 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


CROSS  BORDER 
MEN'S  HOCKEY  CHALLENGE 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  25 

Bowling  Green  vs  York  5:00pm 

Cornell  vs  Blues  8:00pm 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26 

Cornell  vs  York  4:00pm 
Bowling  Green  vs  Blues  7:00pm 
VARSITY  ARENA 


Adults  $8/Students  $5 

Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St,  Toronto  977-8220 


^\  Varsity 

Classifieds 


Monday,  November  21,  1994 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8,50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Addttionai  bofd  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Subnuit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  bsue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1 :30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Ourservices  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 

PANDORA  COUNSELLING 
SERVICES 
offers  caring  'real  worid'  counselling  in 
university/life  issues:  career,  stree/bumout, 
mood  disorders,  relationships. 
Experienced  R.N.,  recent  U.  of  T.  grad 
(mature  student  BSc.  Psych.)  Prompt 
access.  Location  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.  (Yonge 
subway)  Sliding  -  scale  student  fee, 
covered  by  EHC.  (416)  515-0656. 

$600  IN  PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS 

by  young  thinkers,  written  from  a  Secular 
Humanist  perspective.  Write:  Essays;  Box 
788  Station  'A';  Toronto,  Ontario  M5W 
1G3  for  more  info.  For  info  about  the 
Humanist  Association  of  Toronto  call  966- 
1361. 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offerprofessional  stringing  at  lowdiscount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave.,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-561 9. 


PENTIUM  MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

8  MB  RAM,  420  hdd,  2x  CD-ROM,  mid 
tower,  14  inch  SVGA  monitor.  Call  (416) 
444-2367. 


WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Toronto, 
North  York,  Mississauga,  Oshawa, 
Pickering.  Managers  to  $8.10/hour  + 
bonuses.  Wrappers  to  $7.00/hour.  Wages 
Increase  with  hours  worked.  Full/Part  time, 
December  1  -24. 41 6-538-8588. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:     Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  Conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how  to 
land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus, 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts  (UT),  PC  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON,  K7L 
4V6. 


EARN  FREE  TRIPS  &  CASH!! 

Breakaway  Tours  is  looking  for  motivated 
students,  organizations  &  clubs  to  promote 
Spring  Break/New  Years  Tours  to 
Acapuico,  Cuba,  Daytona,  Vermont, 
Quebec  &  More!  Leader  in  students  tours 
for  the  past  1 2  years,  we  are  looking  forthe 
best  reps  to  promote  our  Tours.  Best 
commission  structure  available,  so  call  us 
today!  Call  (416)  974-9774.  Memberof  the 
BBB,  call  and  compare  us  to  anyone!! 

ATTENTION  ALL  BUSINESS 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  $10  000+  next  summer,  in 
great  business  experience?  Build  your 
resume  now!  Contact  College  Pro  at  905- 
513-1442. 


POLLUTION  PROBE 

Seeks  paid  evening  fundraisers  to  help  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  smog  and  clean  up 
the  Great  Lakes.  Call  1  -5. 368-7221 . 


WATRESS/WAITER 

If  you  are  a  personable  happy  person 
interested  in  working  close  to  U  of  T  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Bedford 
Ballroom.  966-4450. 


JOIN  THE  FIGHT  TO  PRESERVE  OUR 
SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Canvass  for  Maude  Bariow  &  the  Council 
of  Canadians.  Flexible  P/T  evening  hours. 
$9/hour  +.  Call  John  at  535-8005. 


UNDERGRADUATESWANTED 

We  are  looking  for  undergraduates  to 
participate  in  a  management  simulation 
game.  The  simulation  takes  75  minutes. 
The  focus  is  information  processing  and 
motivation.  Reward:  $8.50.  Forinformation 
call  Gerard:  978-381 3  or  598-5428 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  work  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 

ELECTROLYSIS 
1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST   included).   Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two  -  third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  TeL  921-1357. 


XEROX  COPY  2  CENTS  EACH 

Free  binding.  One  stop  printing.  41 6-752- 
9097. 


SPRING  BREAK/ NEW  YEARS 
TRIPS!!! 

Montreal  New  Years  from  $1 39.  Daytona 
Beach  from  $299.  Cuba  from  $499. 
Acapuico  from  $599.  Limited  space  -  Book 
now!!  Call  Landon  at  Breakaway  Tours. 
416-974-9774. 


LIVE  PSYCHIC  TAROT 

Love,  money,  know  your  future. 
Professional  readings  from  the  comfort  of 
your  home,  sensational  results!!  1-900- 
451  -3530  ext.  371 5.  $3.99  per  min.  Must 
be  1 8  years.  Newcall  Ltd.  (602)  954-7420. 
24hrs.  No  minimum. 


NEW  YEAR'S  IN  MONTREAL  $129 

Includes  two  nights  accommodation 
downtown  and  bus  transportation  forni  Dec. 
30th-Jan.  1  st.  Organize  small  group  travel 
FREE!  For  more  info  call  Todd  1  -800-361  - 
1654. 


WINTER  HOLIDAYS  IN  CANCUN  - 
MEXICO? 

3  bdr.  house  for  rent.  All  inclusive  by  wk.  or 
by  month.  For  info  call  Leticia  (416)  596- 
2265. 


MR  MOBILE 

offers  complete  sen/ices  for  all  stereos, 
alarms,  cellulars,  and  pagers.  For 
purchasing,  servicing,  installation,  or 
removals  call  Michael  Williams  at  (416) 
501-9484. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (41 6)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)322-5890. 


ESSAY TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  planning,  organizing  and 
editing  essays  and  assignments. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
960-9679. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  Nov.  26  for  the  December 
LSAT  and  GRE. -Richardson -(41 6)410- 
7737. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midtemi  test  panic!  Tutor,  28 
years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 

ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


EDITING  &  TUTORING 

Why  wait  at  the  Writing  lab  when  you  can 
have  it  done  in  an  hour?  Computer  skills, 
One-on-One!  Call  653-3405.  Fax  653- 
3997. 


TUTORING 

Statistics,  Economics,  Op.  Research 
Thesis,  Term  Paper  Project  Assistance. 
All  levels.  Patient  Former  Prof,  with  25+ 
yrs.  experience.  (416)  504-6213  9am  - 
5pm.  (Erindale  or  St.  George  locations) 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


IS  STRESS,  ANXIETY  OR  LOW  SELF- 
ESTEEM 

the  possible  cause  of  your  poor  grades/ 
low  marks?  If  so,  call  "Mindful!  Solutions" 
now. ..(41 6)  223-4025 and  leave  message. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerlect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  Rush  jobs  and  quality 
presentations!  24  hours/7  days.  Call  653- 
3405.  Fax:  653-3997.  Confidential  and 
reliable. 


TEXT  APPEAL 

Word  Processing  -  Laser  printed,  quick, 
reliable  service.  $1.75/p  (over  10pp.) 
Overnight  service  available.  Spelling/ 
grammar  check.  Call  anytime.  (416)  622- 
0465  or  fax  622-7996. 


Come  on  people!! 
The  Varsity  needs  writers,  photographers, 
copy  editors  and  cartoonists. 
Is  what  you're  doing  so  important  that  you  can't  spare  a 
little  bit  of  time  each  week  to  help  out?  It  doesn't  pay,  but 
damn  it's  fun.  So  drop  on  by  44  St.  George  St.  and  give  us 
a  hand,  huh?  (We  just  got  Doom  2  for  our 
computer  and  we'll  let  you  play  it  if  you  help  out!!) 


Monday,  November  21,  1994 


^^^g^£r\   Varsity  -i^,, 
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Mustangs  claim  Vanier  Cup  again 


BY  Valia  Rfjnsai.u 
\arsity  Staff 

Seven  minutes  remaining  in  ihe 
first  overtime  play  of  Vanier  Cup 
history,  the  Western  Mustangs' 
Anthony  Lane  ran  for  a  77-yard 
punt  return  touchdown  to  clinch 
the  seventh  victory  for  the  Mus- 
tangs over  the  Saskatchewan 
Huskies. 

The  Cup's  30th  year  of  play 
saw  an  official  Skydome  attend- 
ance of  28,652,  the  majority  pur- 
ple-white-and-silver  fans,  hand- 
signing  a  'W  for  all  to  sec. 

The  Mustangs'  win  over  the 
Saskatchewan  Huskies  was  more 
than  just  a  second-time  event  for 
Western  running  back  Peter 
Glaab.  Part  of  the  1989  Mus- 
tangs Vanier  Cup  championship 
team  that  had  defeated  the  Sas- 
katchewan rivals  35-10,  Glaab 
returned  to  Mustang  football  this 
year,  after  a  two-year  absence. 

While  saying  that  the  victory 
was  unbelievable,  he  added  that 
he  gave  Saskatchewan's  players 
a  lot  of  credit. 

"Saskatchewan  had  a  phenom- 
enal never-die  attitude, "  com- 
mented Glaab.  "Their  talent  was 


equal  to  ours  and  their  will  was 
equal.  That  was  evident." 

Saskatchewan  led  the  game 
across  the  board  in  yards  pass- 
ing, received  and  rushed. 

The  quality  and  determina- 
tion of  both  teams  led  for  a  his- 
torical record-breaking  game. 

The  MVP  recipient  was  Husk- 
ies quarterback  Brent  Schneider, 
who  established  a  new  Vanier 
Cup  record  for  most  yards  pass- 
ing in  regulation  time,  468  yards. 
His  game  total  was  528  yards. 
Schneider's  36  of  67  pass  at- 
tempt completions  was  also  a 
new  cup  record.  On  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  his  passes,  Morrie 
Norslen  led  the  rushing  with  22 
carries  for  221  yards.  Norsten 
was  also  second  in  yards  receiv- 
ing, 11  for  1 35  yards,  44  yards 
behind  teammate  David 
Blackburn. 

The  game  started  off  looking 
like  a  repeat  of  the  team's  1989 
match-up,  in  which  the  purple- 
and-white  had  a  35-10  victory. 
But  this  time  the  Huskies  re- 
mained unbroken,  coming  back 
from  a  20-point  deficit  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  to  a  37- 
37  tie. 


In  fact,  Saskatchewan  was 
leading  37-34  with  four  consecu- 
tive scoring  drives  into  the  last 
seconds  of  play,  until  Mustangs 
kicker  Frank  Jagas  successfully 
completed  a  42-yard  field  goal 
with  five  seconds  to  go. 

Western' s  defensive  back  Tim 
Hughes  said  that  none  of  the 
players  on  the  1994  undefeated 
team  was  in  any  doubt  that  they 
were  going  to  win. 

"We  didn't  change  anything," 
said  Hughes.  "It  was  a  tie  game 
and  [going  into  overtime)  we 
would  start  all  over  again  and 
play  another  round." 

And  in  the  overtime  play,  a 
determined  Mustang  squad 
outscored  the  Huskies  13-3  to 
claim  the  final  victory. 

"[It  was)  unbelievable," 
Hughes  added.  "I've  been  here 
for  four  years.  Last  year  we  lost 
to  U  of  T  in  the  finals  and  this 
year  we  were  up  against  Sas- 
katchewan. The  victory  was 
sweet." 


Fans  resort  to  sign-language  after  discovering  the  goal  post  had  been  greased. 

(Valia  Reinsalu/VS) 

an  outstanding  coaching  staff," 
Haylor  said.  "And  we  have  a 
great  football  environment  and 
support  which  enables  us  to  be  a 
football  university." 

In  1994  Haylor' s  team  has 


Mustangs'  head  coach  Larry 
Haylor  said  that,  like  the  West- 
em  fans,  people  should  respect 
for  the  quality  that  his  players 
bring  on  the  field. 

"We  have  great  players  and 


proven  his  words  to  be  unequivo- 
cally true.  And  the  fans  respect 
that,  if  the  response  of  the  hoards 
of  fans  jumping  the  barricades 
to  rush  out  onto  the  field  to  cel- 
ebrate is  any  indication. 


Campus  Ntum 


THE  LECTURE  NOTE  SERVICE 

Missed  a  class?  Want  that  competitive 

edge?  Call  Campus  Notes  now.  We  provide 

notes  for  almost  all  classes  taken  by  many 

of  the  top  students. 

Call  (416)  340-7320  to 

get  ahead.  hss^ 


The  Hershorn  trophy  is  back  from  Steel  town 

Blues  waterpolo  victorious  in  OUAA's 


USED  COMPUTERS 

SAVE  MONEY ! 

We  buy  &  sell  used  brand-name 
PC  computer  equipment. 

Our  specialties:  286,  386  &  486  PCs;  laser  printers 

Call  PC  OUTLET  416-975-4500 

BBS  416-972-6719 
246  Dupont  Street,  Toronto  M5R  1V7  (at  Spadina) 


Desktops 


Portables 


Printers 


BY  Vai.ia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  defeated  Carlcton  7-6  in 
the  gold  medal  match  la.st  Satur- 
day in  the  biggest  underdog  vic- 
tory in  OUAA  waterpolo  his- 
tory. 

With  a  regular  season  record 
of  6-6,  the  Blues  squeaked  in  to 
fmish  at  fourth  place  and  qualify 
for  a  spot  in  the  provincial  cham- 
pionships. Five  of  the  games  they 
lost  by  only  one  point. 

Although  the  losses  were  hard 
to  take.  Blues  player  and  second 
team  OUAA  all-star  Brian 
Turner  said  a  team  effort  and 
faith  in  coach  Peter  Lohasz  were 
keys  to  the  Blues'  final  victory. 

"The  whole  season  was  a 
preparation  and  Peter  planned  it 
out  to  a  lee,"  explained  Turner. 
"From  the  very  beginning  he 
[Lohasz]  started  out  with  the 
basics  and  emphasized  defence." 

Along  with  Turner,  teammates 


Chris  Fleisig  and  Bill  MacKay 
were  named  second  team  all- 
stars. 

"Only  at  the  end  we  worked 
on  offence,"  he  added  "That  is 
what  won  us  the  championships." 

Blues  goalie  Paul  Godin  said 
the  team's  gold  medal  finish  did 
not  surprise  him  one  bit.  Godin 
said  the  team  knew  that  putting 
all  of  the  pieces  together  for  the 
full  four  quarters  was  all  that 
was  needed  for  a  championship. 

"I It  required]  a  sense  of  matu- 
rity and  a  sense  of  confidence," 
said  Godin.  "We  did  that." 

U  of  T  first  played  against  the 
undefeated  York  Yeomen  in  their 
semi-final  match-up.  Trailing 
York  5-3  by  the  end  of  the  half, 
the  team  out.scored  the  Yeomen 
3-0  in  the  third  quarter  to  take 
over  the  lead  6-5. 

Both  teams  traded  penalties 
and  goals  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
But  with  less  than  a  minute  to  go 
the  Blues  held  on  to  win  7-6. 


The  Blues  split  the  scoring 
among  five  of  the  six  starters. 
Fleisig  and  John  Gyuran  each 
shot  for  a  pair  of  points,  while 
Turner,  Rob  Clark  and  Peter 
Rady-Pentek  scored  one  apiece. 

U  of  T  went  on  to  face  the 
Carleton  squad,  who  had  beaten 
reigning  champions  McMastcr 
12-10  in  overtime  play. 

Tied  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter,  then  leading  by  the  half, 
U  of  T  played  out  the  third  quar- 
ter to  an  eventual  5-5  tie.  Godin 
was  faced  with  and  stopped  two 
penalty  shots  in  the  third  which 
Lohasz  said  really  kept  U  of  T  in 
the  game. 

Scoring  by  both  teams  with 
minutes  left  in  the  gold  medal 
match,  the  Blues  were  up  7-6 
when  they  proceeded  to  get  into 
serious  foul  trouble.  Turner  and 
Gyuran  fouled  out  with  less  than 
a  minute  left  to  play. 

Rookie  Simon  Eberlie  and 
Andrew  Foulds,  both  on  the 


Blues  swim  team,  filled  the 
empty  spots  and  helped  to  hold 
off  a  strong  offence,  to  capture 
the  7-6  win  over  the  Carleton 
team. 

Fleisig  and  Turner  topped  the 
Blues  scoring.  Each  passed  two 
past  the  Carieton  goalie. 

"They  supported  each  other 
as  a  team,"  commented  Lohasz 
"We  never  panicked  and  we  kept 
things  in  perspective." 

Lohasz  felt  the  players, 
whether  on  the  starting  line-up 
or  on  the  bench,  had  consistently 
improved  throughout  the  year. 

Eight  members  will  be  gradu- 
ating next  year.  The  returning 
veterans  will  adapt  new  roles 
and  help  incorporate  rookie  play- 
ers in  Lohasz' s  master  plan. 

For  now,  the  1994  team  will 
savour  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  recaptured  the  provincial 
title,  one  that  McMaster  has  won 
all  but  three  times  in  the  last  25 
years. 


Limited  budget  tliis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS  FROM 
$425/MONTH,  AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


 Nov.  3.4  -  Nov.  26,  3.994  

PANTS  •  HOODS  •  CREWS 
 20%  -  40%  OFF  

Get  a  Head-Start  on  your  Holiday  Shopping! 


rsitv  Sports  Store 

University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave.)  •  977-8220 


ROBOT  FISH!!  HONEST!!  WE  SWEAR!!  (SCIENCE,  PAGE  8) 


Volume  115,  Number  24 


Bleeding  To  Death  Since  1880 


Thursday.  November  24.  1994 


New  editions 
possible  for  New 
Edition 

If  all  goes  as  planned.  New  College's 
student  paper  should  be  up  and  run- 
ning once  again  with  the  publication 
of  its  second  issue  by  January. 

"We  have  proposals  on  the  table 
and  now  we're  just  waiting,"  said 
George  Luck,  New  College's  student 
council  president. 

"We're  making  some  progress," 
said  Matthew  Christian  Vadum,  man- 
aging editor.  "Our  board  recently 
met  and  appointed  its  three  remain- 
ing members.  We  have  another  meet- 
ing this  Wednesday  to  elect  our  chair 
and  consider  our  draft  constitution." 


SHORTS 


The  NCSC  discontinued  funding 
the  New  Edition  after  the  paper  failed 
to  present  the  council,  the  paper's 
publisher,  with  an  annual  operating 
budget  and  an  acceptable,  working 
constitution. 

The  council  said  funding  would 
only  continue  when  its  demands  were 
met. 

'The  NCSC  gave  us  their  list  of 
demands  and,  so  far,  it's  going  well," 
said  Vadum.  "They  haven't  insisted 
on  their  people  dominating  the  posi- 
tions on  the  board." 

Both  Luck  and  Vadum  arc  confi- 
dent the  paper  will  resume  publica- 
tion by  January. 

"Whatever  is  decided  on,"  said 
Vadum,  "the  council  has  final  say 
anyway." 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Vandal  attacks 
Scarborough 
students  car 

A  Scarborough  College  student  is 
offering  a  $500  reward  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  conviction  of  the 
vandal  who  slashed  his  car  roof. 

While  parked  in  the  South  Village 
parking  lot,  30  feet  from  his  resi- 
dence, the  soft-top  of  John  Maclsaac '  s 
'84  Dodge  60  convertible  received 
six  12-inch  cuts  over  the  weekend. 

"I  believe  it  was  a  personal  at- 
tack," said  Maclsaac.  "Judging  from 
how  close  the  car  was  to  the  resi- 
dence, there's  no  way  it  was 
unmotivated." 

Estimated  damage  to  the  vehicle  is 
$1,500. 

Maclsaac  has  placed  posters 
around  the  campus  advertising  the 
cash  reward.  Both  campus  and  Metro 
police  were  called  to  the  scene. 

"I  expect  to  have  something  soon," 
he  said. 

Staff 


Meeting  a  disastrous 
farce:  student  leaders 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Students  who  met  with  the  federal  cabi- 
net minister  responsible  for  post-sec- 
ondary education  this  week  say  the 
meeting  was  a  waste  of  time. 

"It  was  a  farce,  pretty  disastrous, 
totally  a  failure  on  their  part,"  said 
Mike  D' Angelo,  Ryerson  Polytechnical 
University  student  president.  "So  it  was 
pretty  bad." 

On  Monday,  Ontario  and  Quebec  stu- 
dent council  leaders  met  in  Ottawa  with 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  the  federal  Minister 
for  Human  Resources  Development. 
Those  who  accepted  Axworthy's  invi- 
tation said  they  hoped  to  talk  with 
Axworthy  about  his  proposals  to  cut 
over  $2  billion  from  federal  subsidies 
for  Canada's  universities  and  colleges. 

But  student  representatives  from 
Ryerson  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
say  Axworthy  was  unwilling  to  listen  to 
their  concerns. 

Axworthy  arrived  unprepared  for  the 
hour-and-a-half  he  set  aside  for  the  30 
student  leaders  who  attended  the  Ot- 
tawa meeting,  those  present  said. 

"He  walked  in  late,  he  had  to  borrow 
a  piece  of  paper  from  a  student  to  write 
things  down  on,  I  think  it  really  got  off 
to  a  bad  start,"  said  Greg  Thomas  of  the 
Ryerson  student  union. 

What  Axworthy  had  to  say  didn't 
impress  the  students  either.  D' Angelo 
said  he  characterized  students  who  op- 


Mavis  Gallant,  expatriate  Canadian  and  world-renowned  au- 
thor, received  a  doctorate  of  letters  at  Monday's  convacation. 

(Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 

Students  studying  part-time  on  decline,  says  Stats  Can 

Full-time  university 
enrolment  remains  constant 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

A  new  Statistics  Canada  report  shows 
that  university  enrolment  across  the 
country  has  levelled  off,  after  20  years 
of  increases. 

According  to  the  figures,  just  over 
500,000  students  enrolled  in  under- 
graduate studies  this  fall,  an  increase  of 
only  1  per  cent  from  last  year.  Just 
under  75,000  students  enrolled  in  post- 
graduate studies  nationally,  an  increase 
of  only  0.2  per  cent. 

The  levelling  off  is  largely  the  result 
of  individual  universities  taking  in  no 
more  students  than  they  did  the  year 
before,  university  officials  say. 

Murray  Eraser,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary,  said  universities  were 
reacting  to  universities'  income  level- 
ling off  in  the  early  1990s,  as  provincial 
governments  reined  in  their  subsidies. 

Fraser  said  the  steady-state  enrol- 
ment figures  could  mean  universities 
would  soon  be  experiencing  serious 
accessibility  problems,  as  the  number 
of  high  school  graduates  is  expected  to 
rise  in  the  second  half  of  this  decade. 

'There  will  be  a  growing  pressure  on 
universities  to  admit  more  students." 

The  University  of  Toronto  capped  its 
enrolment  in  1989,  saying  it  needed  to 
keep  numbers  at  practical  teaching  lev- 
els. 

"We  set  a  separate  target  for  every 


program.  [For  example]  some  science 
programs  have  practical  limits,"  said 
university  registrar  Dan  Lang.  "It  was 
at  a  lime  of  increasing  access  [in  1989 
because]  we  had  expanded  enrolment 
three  years  in  a  row." 

This  decision  has  so  far  had  no  ad- 
verse effects,  according  to  Lang.  He 
said  the  university  has  had  no  trouble 
keeping  the  cap  on.  Demand  has  also 


been  steady:  the  marks  needed  to  gain 
admission  have  not  changed  signifi- 
cantly in  the  past  six  years. 

"Our  enrolment  is  .003  per  cent  of 
where  it  is  supposed  to  be." 

Although  they  may  do  so  in  the  fu- 
ture, government  cutbacks  in  post-sec- 
ondary education  funding  have  yet  to 
significantly  effect  U  of  T's  enrolment. 
Please  see  "York,"  page  2 


posed  his  proposals  as  cruel  and  selfish. 

"The  guy  was  totally  obnoxious.  He 
was  saying,  'Do  you  want  lower  tuition 
and  a  million  starving  children  in 
Canada?' 

"He  was  saying,  "Why  should  80  per 
cent  of  Canadians  fund  this  small  group 
who  will  be  privileged  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives?'"  said  Gareth  Spanglett,  U 
of  T  students'  administrative  council 
president. 

The  30  students  present  were  able  to 
only  ask  four  questions  of  the  minister 
before  he  left,  D'Angelo  said. 
Axworthy's  lateness,  combined  with 
the  need  to  translate  his  opening  re- 
marks into  French,  look  up  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

D'Angelo  said  Axworthy  said  noth- 
ing they  didn't  know  already.  Axworthy 
could  not  answer  the  questions  he  was 
asked.  For  instance,  he  could  not  say 
whether  a  proposed  new  student  loan 
program  that  would  use  income-contin- 
gent repayment  would  replace,  or  be  in 
addition  to,  the  current  federal  loan 
program. 

D'Angelo,  whose  plane  ticket  was 
paid  for  by  the  government,  said  the 
whole  meeting  was  a  waste. 

"The  government  just  wasted  a  ton  of 
money  and  nothing  was  accomplished 
whatsoever.  Nothing  came  out  of  it,  but 
now  the  students  there  are  really  mad." 

Canadian  Federation  of  Students  chair 
Guy  Caron  says  Axworthy  is  past  the 
point  of  hearing  criticism  of  the  cuts. 

"He's  not  trying  to  consult.  He's 
trying  to  defend  his  point.  He's  not 
open." 

Spanglett  says  he  is  becoming  less 
hopeful  about  reversing  even  some  of 
the  government  proposals. 

"It's  so  disturbing.  There's  these 
massive  cuts  with  no  information,  no 
feasibility  studies.  And  there  seems  to 
be  very,  very  little  room  for  official 
flexibility." 

Spanglett  is  now  trying  to  get  to 
speak  before  a  House  of  Commons  com- 
mittee that  is  holding  hearings  on  the 
Axworthy  proposals  this  month.  The 
committee  will  be  in  Toronto  from  Nov. 
29  to  Dec.  1,  but  few  if  any  students  are 
likely  to  be  allowed  to  make  presenta- 
tions. 

When  the  committee  was  in  Vancou- 
ver on  Nov.  1 5,  five  student  council 
Please  see  "Students,"  page  3 


Don't  cry  for  me,  Jason  Dehni 


Evita  pays  thousands  to  publishers 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

University  College's  student  council  has  had  to  pay  over 
$2,000  to  a  New  York  music  company,  to  cover  missing 
scores  for  last  year's  college  musical. 

The  unretumed  scores,  property  of  Musical  Theatre  Inter- 
national, were  used  in  the  UC  Follies  production  of  Evita  last 
January. 

Joseph  Wong,  Evita' s  producer,  blames  the  failure  to 
collect  the  scores  on  the  excitement  that  surrounded  the  final 
production. 

"When  the  show  was  over  we  all  just  freaked  out.  You  can 
imagine  the  feeling  of  relief  when  the  last  show  finished.  No 
one  thought  about  collecting  the  scripts  that  night  and  it  just 
never  got  done,"  said  Wong.  "If  you  have  to  blame  someone, 
blame  me,  it  was  my  responsibility." 

The  49  scores  are  worth  $1,188  U.S.  Late  fees  and  taxes 
bring  the  total  amount  owing  to  $1,664  U.S,  says  Jason 
Dehni,  UC  Literary  and  Athletic  Society  president. 


The  society  will  be  reimbursed  the  value  of  the  books  if  the 
books  are  ever  returned  to  the  publisher.  But  Dehni  says  that 
the  society  will  not  get  the  late  fees  back. 

In  order  to  avoid  paying  new  late  penalties,  the  society  has 
decided  to  pay  the  entire  outstanding  bill  and  await  reim- 
bursement as  the  books  are  tracked  down  and  returned.  The 
Lit  office  presently  has  ten  of  the  books,  says  Dehni. 

"We  have  the  potential  to  get  almost  everything  back," 
said  Wong.  "As  the  books  come  in,  MTI  will  keep  on 
refunding  us." 

Wong  says  that  the  production  will  not  lose  money,  saying 
he  will  pay  any  outstanding  fees  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Last 
year  he  paid  $250  of  his  own  money  to  balance  the  produc- 
tion's budget. 

Dehni  says  he  is  not  aware  of  Wong's  offer,  but  would 
reject  it  for  fear  of  setting  a  bad  precedent.  "I'm  not  imposing 
personal  liability,  even  though  I  think  it  was  Joseph  Wong's 
fault,"  said  Dehni.  "If  I  was  to  make  Joseph  Wong  personally 
liable,  I  would  have  to  make  every  pub  manager  and  event 
organizer  responsible  for  a  failed  event." 
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It's  no  longer  who  you  know,  but  what  you  know 

Feds  revamp  summer  employment  program 


BY  Laura  Connell 

To  avoid  patronage  and  improve 
accessibility,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  revised  its  summer 
employment  program  for  stu- 
dents. 

The  new  Federal  Summer  Stu- 
dent Employment  Program  will 
replace  the  Career-Oriented 
Summer  Employment  Program, 
previously  used  to  place  sum- 
mer students  in  government  po- 
sitions. 

Recruitment  and  referral  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission from  Employment  and 
Immigration  Canada.  The  com- 
mission is  a  non-partisan  body 
responsible  for  recruitment  of 
personnel  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

According  to  Isabelle  Dalton, 
project  manager  for  informatics 
for  the  new  program,  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  commission  because 
of  instances  of  favouritism  in 
the  selection  process. 

'There  was  some  patronage 
in  certain  areas  and  certain  re- 
gions," she  said. 

Robbin  Tourrangeau,  a  gradu- 
ate student  who  spent  four  sum- 
mers in  a  row  applying  to 
COSEP,  says  that  the  only  peo- 
ple she  knew  that  got  govern- 
ment jobs  did  so  by  connections. 

'The  process  was  quite  use- 
less and  having  applied  for  other 
federal  jobs,  I  can  say  their  proc- 
ess is  dubious  at  best,"  said 
Tourrangeau. 

Under  the  new  system,  eligi- 
ble applications  will  be  randomly 
selected  by  computer  to  match 
students'  skills  and  qualiOca- 


tions  with  employer  require- 
ments. 

"Even  if  I  know  a  student," 
said  Dalton,  "I  can't  go  in  and 
get  them  a  job." 

Dalton  said  the  commission 
will  be  better  able  to  keep  track 
of  applications  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

"We're  keeping  an  inventory 
of  students,  of  their  skills  and 
their  fields  of  study,"  she  said. 

Glenn  Zulak,  student  co- 
ordinator at  Human  Resources 


Development  Canada,  says  an- 
other reason  for  the  change  was 
to  cut  down  on  paperwork  and 
make  the  system  more  easily 
accessible  to  students. 

"Last  year  the  students  had  to 
send  in  various  applications  for 
different  positions.  Now  it  goes 
into  a  central  location  and  the 
computer  takes  care  of  it,"  said 
Zulak. 

Previously,  students  filled  out 
a  different  application  for  each 
desired  position.  Under  the  new 


system,  only  one  application  is 
required  to  make  students  eligi- 
ble for  several  positions.  All 
applications  submitted  by  the 
deadline  have  an  equal  chance 
of  being  selected. 

Biljana  Carter,  co-ordinator 
of  the  U  of  T  Career  Centre's 
summer  and  part-time  tempo- 
rary employment  services,  says 
the  revised  program  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  old  system. 

"I  think  students  will  have  a 
belter  chance  of  hopefully  se- 


curing a  job  within  the  govern- 
ment than  in  the  past,"  she  said. 
"It's  based  on  one's  skill,  it's 
merit-related." 

Although  the  new  program 
will  not  increase  the  number  of 
government  positions  available 
to  students.  Carter  believes  that 
by  improving  access,  a  greater 
number  of  students  will  benefit. 

"It's  not  numbers  we're  talk- 
ing about,  but  access." 

The  Career  Centre  hosted  an 
FSSEP  information  meeting  on 


Nov.  9.  Carter  says  it  was  well 
attended,  indicating  a  keen  stu- 
dent interest  in  the  government's 
summer  employment  program. 

Another  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  Jan.  1 1 ,  with  plans  for  fed- 
eral and  provincial  representa- 
tives to  attend  and  address  stu- 
dent queries. 

The  new  program  will  also 
incorporate  a  number  of  dcpan- 
mentally-spccific  programs,  in- 
cluding a  Native  Internship  Pro- 
gram. 


UN  conference  on  population  and  development  highlights  reproductive  rights 

Profs  from  U  of  T  report  findings 


BY  Sara  Justine 
Wilson 

A  recent  UN  conference  on  popu- 
lation held  in  Cairo  was  a  step 
forward  for  women  and  repro- 
ductive rights,  say  Canadian  aca- 
demics who  attended  the  confer- 
ence. 

They  reported  their  findings 
last  week  at  a  forum  on  popula- 
tion and  development  moder- 
ated by  Michael  Valpy,  a  col- 
umnist at  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
last  Tuesday  at  Hart  House. 

Rebecca  Cooke,  a  law  profes- 
sor at  U  of  T,  says  the  Cairo 
conference  marked  a  major 
change  in  thinking  on  the  status 
of  women  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

'There  has  been  a  major  shift 
in  thinking,"  said  Cooke,  "To 
actually  looking  and  treating 
women  as  human  beings." 


Reproductive  safety  and  con- 
trol is  now  also  being  stressed  in 
developing  countries,  says 
Cooke.  "[There]  is  a  shift  from 
the  first  model  of  family  plan- 
ning toone  of  reproductive  safely 
and  health  as  well  as  women's 
empowerment,  reproductive 
self-determination,  and  repro- 
ductive security,"  she  said. 

Other  panelists  included  Loma 
Marsden,  president  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  Henry  Rcgier 
of  U  of  T's  instilule  for  environ- 
mental studies,  and  Thomas 
Homer-Dixon,  director  of  U  of 
T's  peace  and  conflict  studies. 

Marsden  also  said  there  were 
positive  changes  to  report  since 
the  last  population  conference, 
held  ten  years  ago  in  Mexico. 
She  said  thai  since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  the  whole  concept  of 
Third  World  development  has 
changed. 
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"In  Mexico  the  focus  had  been 
on  development,  big  dollars,  and 
big  projects,  whereas  sustain- 
able development,  the  reality  of 
people's  lives,  and  women's 
health  was  more  the  focus  in 
Cairo,"  said  Marsden. 

Ten  years  ago  in  Mexico,  it 
was  difficult  to  get  women's 
concerns  heard  at  the  population 
conference,  but  Cairo's  confer- 
ence was  completely  different, 
said  Marsden. 

Marsden  said  another  big  is- 
sue at  the  conference  was  the 
right  for  families  separated  by 
war  or  fleeing  oppression  to  be 
reunified.  Conference  partici- 
pants fell  this  should  be  a  basic 
right,  she  said. 

"The  right  of  family 
reunification  was  a  very  hot  is- 
sue," said  Marsden.  "There  was 
a  call  for  an  International  Migra- 
tion Conference  and  this  is  some- 
thing for  us  to  watch." 

Regier,  the  environmental 
studies  professor,  focusscd  his 
comments  on  the  effects  of  over- 
population on  the  environment. 
There  is  an  important  link  be- 
tween population  growth  and  the 
environment  which  the  world 
often  ignores,  according  to 
Regier.  He  says  the  world  is  now 
starling  to  experience  a  scarcity 
of  animal  species. 

"We  have  talked  about  re- 


gional scarcity,  but  is  there  such 
a  thing  as  global  scarcity?"  asked 
Regier.  "There  has  never  been  a 
global  shortage  of  food.  How- 
ever, we  are  beginning  to  expe- 
rience the  first  global  scarcity, 
that  being  a  species  shortage  or 
biodiversity  scarcity  which  will 
increase  as  a  result  of  global 
pressures." 

Marsden  said  that  the  Cana- 
dian delegation  went  into  the 
conference  with  estimates  of  how 


much  it  would  cost  (o  deal  with 
all  family  planning,  health  and 
education  issues  so  that  the  world 
population  could  be  stabiUzed. 
For  the  year  2000,  it  was  esti- 
mated at  a  cost  of  S17  billion. 

"It's  very  well  established  that 
if  there  were  to  be  that  kind  of 
investment  there  would  be  real 
results,"  she  said. 

But  no  funds  were  donated  to 
help  Cairo's  programme  of  ac- 
tion, she  added. 


York  loses  most 
part-timers 


Continued  from  page  1 

Lang  said. 

Some  schools  arc  still  seeing 
increases.  At  York  University, 
full-time  enrolment  has  in- 
creased by  eight  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  Stats  Can. 

Sheldon  Levy,  York's  vice- 
president  of  institutional  affairs, 
says  the  increase  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  more  students  who  start 
off  their  studies  at  York  are  slay- 
ing for  their  third  and  fourth 
years  than  before. 

"The  retention  rates  have  con- 
tinued to  improve."  said  Levy. 
"Many  students  taking  three  or 
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less  courses  are  now  taking  four 
courses.  There  seems  to  be  a 
shift  of  students  who  have  moved 
to  full  from  part-lime." 

Levy  also  said  that  raising 
York's  admission  entry  level  also 
helped  them  retain  its  students. 

"We  have  continually  in- 
creased the  quality  of  entry  stu- 
dents. The  average  entry  is  80 
per  cent.  Thai  brought  with  it 
better  students,"  he  said. 

The  figures  also  show  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  in  the  amount 
of  part-time  students  enrolled  in 
universities  across  the  country. 
Only  284,500  students  were  reg- 
istered in  part-time  studies. 
That's  a  six  per  cent  drop  from 
last  year. 

At  U  of  T,  part-time  enrol- 
ment had  expanded  continually 
for  the  last  decade.  But  this  year 
the  numbers  of  students  enrolled 
in  night  classes,  summer  ses- 
sions or  taking  less  than  four 
courses  has  decrea.scd,  said  Lang. 

"Summer  sessions  have  gone 
down,  and  two-thirds  of  students 
in  summer  school  were  full-lime 
in  fall  and  winter. 

"Most  of  the  decline  was  off- 
set by  higher  or  full-time  enrol- 
ment," said  Lang. 

The  slight  decline  of  part-time 
students  at  U  of  T  is  also  the 
result  of  decisions  by  U  of  T, 
says  Barry  McCartan,  director 
of  the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students.  U  of  T 
is  becoming  less  accessible  for 
part-timers,  he  says. 

"Universities  are  cutting  back 
enrolment  probabilities  on  eve- 
nings and  on  weekends.  It  will 
take  you  forever  to  get  your  de- 
gree." 

More  younger  students  are 
taking  fewer  courses  in  order  to 
hold  down  jobs  to  help  pay  for 
their  education,  says  McCartan. 

"How  much  you  have  to  pay  is 
a  problem,"  said  McCartan. 
"Tuition  increases  have  hit  part- 
time  students  particularly  hard 
because  the  amount  of  student 
aid  for  pan-time  students  has 
always  been  less.  (Ontario  stu- 
dent loan)  eligibility  is  greatly 
restricted  for  part-time  students." 
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Making  it  easier  to  figlit  tliose  lousy  marl(s 

SAC  to  publish  new 
academic  appeals  guide 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

A  new  academic  appeals  guide 
for  students  will  be  published  by 
the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  early  in  the  new  year. 

The  guide  will  include  infor- 
mation on  how  students  can  ap- 
peal marks  for  term  work  or 
final  exams. 

It  will  also  clarify  the  differ- 
ences in  procedure  that  exist  for 
different  colleges  and  faculties, 
says  Marco  Santaguida,  SAC's 
university  affairs  commissioner, 
who  is  compiling  the  new  edi- 
tion. 

"The  last  one  came  out  in  1 989. 
It's  out  of  date  and  there  are  no 
more  on  campus,"  said 
Santaguida. 

The  provost's  office  covered 
half  the  cost  of  producing  and 
printing  the  new  guide.  The  total 
cost  is  $6,000-$7,000. 

Santaguida  says  the  guide  will 
benefit  students,  the  provost  and 


the  council. 

"[It  will]  make  it  more  effi- 
cient at  their  end  and  for  the 
students. 

"There  won't  be  as  many  calls 
to  the  provost's  office  or  SAC," 
said  Santaguida. 

Students  may  be  intimidated 
by  professors  and  the  appeal 
process,  says  Santaguida.  But 
with  the  guide  in  hand,  students 
may  be  more  inclined  to  chal- 
lenge a  mark  that  they  think  is 
unfair. 

"I  think  it's  going  to  really 
help  the  process." 

Thirty-five-thousand  copies  of 
the  guide  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  registrar's  offices 
and  student  councils. 

"That  should  last  for  a  good 
three  or  four  years,"  said 
Santaguida. 

Michael  O'Brien-Walker, 
president  of  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence Students'  Union,  agrees  the 
guide  might  encourage  students 
to  use  academic  appeals  avail- 


able to  me. 

"I'm  not  saying  students  will 
appeal  everything  left,  right  and 
centre,  but  once  they  know  [their] 
rights  and  options  you  might  see 
more  appeals,"  says  Walker. 

Omri  Tintpulver,  a  fifth-year 
U  of  T  student  currently  appeal- 
ing an  exam,  says  he  would  find 
the  guide  helpful. 

"I  think  the  book  definitely 
would  be  helpful,  as  there  are 
little  rules  and  there  are  fees 
involved  that  I  didn't  know 
about,"  said  Tintpulver. 

Students'  ignorance  of  aca- 
demic appeal  rules  and  dead- 
lines could  cause  them  to  miss 
opportunities  for  academic  re- 
dress, he  said. 

"(Take]  the  rule  that  you  can't 
appeal  after  six  months.  If  you 
don't  know  that  then  after  six 
months,  too  bad,"  says 
Tintpulver. 

Santaguida  says  he  hopes  the 
new  guide  will  be  available  by 
late  January. 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


New  place  to  stand  at 
Queen's  Parle 


After  years  of  protests  and  sit-ins  on  Queen's 
Park  circle,  the  Hart  House  Crossing  is  near 
completion. 

The  construction,  which  cost  U  of  T  $54,000, 
was  supposed  to  be  in  place  by  Sept.  1.  How- 
ever, the  city  of  Toronto  did  not  contract  the  job 
out  in  time. 

The  raised  cement  median  was  the  brain 


child  of  St.  Michael's  college  student  and  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  representative 
Mike  Rusek. 

In  1990  a  traffic  consultant's  report  said  the 
best  solution  to  the  hazardous  crossing  was  to 
build  a  $500,000  underpass.  But  Metro  refused. 
Thus,  the  cement. 

Staff 


Sid  Smith  Second  Cup  coffee  bar  to  slirinic 


Second  Cup  has  agreed  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  its  new  campus 
coffee  bars,  a  U  of  T  administra- 
tor said  last  week. 

The  Second  Cup  coffee  bars, 
specifically  the  one  in  the  lobby 
of  Sidney  Smith  Hal  1 ,  have  drawn 
heavy  criticism  since  their  in- 
stallation in  early  September. 

Both  students  and  adminis- 
trators have  said  the  coffee  bars 
are  larger  than  they  expected, 
taking  up  too  much  space  in  the 
Sid  Smith  lobby,  for  instance. 

After  negotiation.  Second  Cup 
will  be  pulling  its  original  cof- 
fee bar  in  Sid  Smith  and  replac- 

Council 
presidents 
rap  witli 
tlie  Ax 

Continued  from  page  1 

leaders  from  local  colleges  and 
universities — including  UBC 
and  Victoria — asked  to  speak, 
but  none  were  given  permission. 

Thomas  said  he  was  surprised 
that  Axworthy,  who  he  thought 
to  be  a  progressive  thinker, 
seemed  to  have  no  sympathy  for 
students. 

"He  seemed  to  come  from  a 
really  progressive  background, 
and  had  really  left-wing  policies 
in  the  past,"  Thomas  said.  Now 
he  seems  genuinely  confused 
about  why  we're  opposing  this." 

Axworthy's  proposed  cuts,  an- 
nounced last  month,  would  cut 
federal  cash  transfers  to  the  prov- 
inces to  support  colleges  and 
universities. 

Some  of  the  money  saved 
would  be  devoted  to  a  new  stu- 
dent loan  program  using  the  prin- 
ciple of  income-contingent  re- 
payment, which  would  allow  stu- 
dents to  waive  payment  of  part 
of  their  loans  if  they  do  not  get 
jobs. 

Axworthy  has  said  the  prov- 
inces, not  Ottawa,  will  be  able  to 
choose  whether  to  pass  the  cuts 
onto  students  by  charging  higher 
tuition,  or  not.  But  he  has  also 
conceded  that  tuition  could  rise 
as  a  result  by  up  to  $2,000  a  year. 


ing  it  with  a  smaller,  specially 
designed  one,  says  Janice  Oliver, 
assistant  vice-president  for  op- 
erations and  services. 

"We  were  not  happy  about  the 
intrusion  into  the  lobby  space. 
We  didn't  like  the  way  it  sort  of 
took  over  the  whole  lobby," 
Oliver  said. 

Oliver  said  the  administration 
was  surprised  by  the  size  of  the 
coffee  bars,  which  she  had  been 


told  were  to  be  eight  feet  wide. 

"When  they  originally  came. 
Second  Cup  talked  about  an 
eight-foot  kiosk.  What  was 
unstated  was  the  fact  you  have 
the  ancillary  units  of  the  pastry 
cart  and  the  milk  and  sugar  cart." 

Students'  Administrative 
Council  president  Gareth 
Spanglett,  who  has  complained 
about  the  cart,  said  he  was  happy 
something  was  being  done. 


The  council  feels  that  the  cof- 
fee bar  disrupts  student  activi- 
ties in  the  Sid  Smith  lobby,  such 
as  their  clubs  days.  But  Spanglett 
said  the  increasing  popularity  of 
the  coffee  bar  may  mean  the 
council  will  have  to  rethink  its 
position. 

"Getting  rid  of  it — is  that  re- 
ally in  the  best  interests  of  stu- 
dents?" 

Staff 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "it  was  a farce,  pretty  disastrous,  totally  a failure  on  their 
part.  So  it  was  pretty  bad. "  Ryerson  student  prez  Mike  "Don't  make  me  look 
stupid"  D'Angelo  subtly  suggests  his  meeting  with  Lloyd  "the  Ax"  Axworthy 
wasn't  all  that  he  could  have  hoped  for.  (p.  1) 

A  log  in  the  eye 


The  University  of  Toronto  is  unique  in  many 
respects.  One  respect  we  often  forget  is  the 
incredible  diversity  of  opinion  it  allows.  This  is 
the  only  campus  in  Canada  that  has  more  than 
two  student  r\cwspapcrs. 

And  there  are  far  more  than  two.  In  addition 
to  the  old  standards,  there  is  at  least  one  new 
paper  popping  up  every  year.  Last  year  the 
Dissident,  this  year  Wench;  the  propagation  of 
desktop  publishing  technology  has  allowed  an 
already  remarkable  liberty  of  student  view- 
point to  grow  even  wider.  It  is  something  this 
paper  has  supported,  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  see  a  diverse 
student  voice  as  a  bad  thing.  Recently,  two  of 
the  other  voices  in  the  chorus  have  called  on 
this  paper  to  cut  back  on  its  production.  The 
University  College  Gargoyle  feels  we  should 
cut  back  our  reliance  on  advertising  and  rely  on 
student  money  instead,  because  that  forces  us 
to  put  out  too  many  papers,  or  something  like 
that.  The  U  of  T  Newspaper,  on  the  other  hand, 
pleads  for  both  papers  to  slash  back  our  printing 
runs,  because  the  Duke  of  York  is  using  campus 
papers  to  wrap  fish.  The  Newspaper  feels  it's 
printing  too  many  papers,  but  says  it  needs  to 
print  as  many  as  ourselves  to  keep  up  finan- 
cially, so  we  have  to  cut  back  first,  etc. 

Actually,  we're  kind  of  pleased  that  we're 
being  used  to  wrap  fish  (I  mean,  what  else  do 
they  want  to  wrap  it  in?):  we've  read  a  lot  of 
good  stories  that  way.  But  that's  beside  the 
point.  And  let's  put  aside  the  independent  read- 
ership surveys  the  university  conducts  that 
show  twice  as  many  community  members  read 
us  as  read  the  Newspaper.  The  fact  is  the 
Newspaper  hasn't  cut  its  circulation  in  over  15 
years;  by  our  rivals'  own  admission,  the  Var- 
sity has  cut  back  its  production  40  per  cent  in 
the  same  time,  including  an  eight  per  cent  cut 
last  year.  So  spare  us  the  equal  exchange  stuff; 
it's  seems  it's  time  the  Newspaper,  whose 
employees  have  a  vested  interest  in  relieving  us 
of  advertisers,  to  act  on  their  own  consciences. 

The  Gargoyle  feels  we  rely  too  much  on 
advertising  altogether.  Coming  from  a  paper 
run  by  a  student  council  with  massive  infusions 
of  student  money,  that's  sweet.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  to  think  we're  relieving  stu- 
dents of  a  significant  cost,  at  a  university  that 
charges  them  for  just  about  everything  else. 
Over  90  per  cent  of  our  revenue  comes  from 
advertising,  a  portion  we'd  increase  if  we  could. 

Not  that  that  revenue  is  a  hell  of  a  lot.  There 
is  some  misguided  notion  afoot  that  we're  just 
rolling  in  it.  If  the  Gargoyle  wants  the  Varsity 
to  cut  back  on  the  revenue  side,  it  could  at  least 
suggest  where  we'd  save  the  money.  On  equip- 
ment? We  use  ancient  286  clones.  On  salary? 


Our  few  paid  staffers  get  $3  an  hour. 

That  just  leaves  printing  fewer  papers.  And 
it's  here  we  think  our  friends  are  most  in  the 
wrong. 

For  there  is  no  evidence  that,  as  the  Gargoyle 
suggests,  that  those  papers  that  would  be  cut 
are  exclusively  papers  that  wouldn't  be  read.  In 
fact,  all  the  evidence  points  the  other  way:  that 
student  newspapers  that  cut  their  circulation 
are  cutting  the  papers  that  would  be  read,  as 
well. 

Thai's  certainly  the  experience  at  the  papers 
we've  looked  at,  the  Gargoyle  included.  Most 
campus  newspapers  have  had  to  cut  back  their 
circulation  in  the  last  five  years;  not  one  has 
claimed  a  gain  in  the  portion  of  papers  actually 
read  as  a  result.  With  their  numbers  have  gone 
their  influence,  and  power  to  effect  any  change 
or  education  of  their  readers. 

Journalism  is  an  industry.  Like  any  industry, 
it's  only  viable  if  the  value  added  in  production 
is  greater  than  the  value  die  raw  materials  ihat 
went  into  its  production.  Those  who  say  papers 
should  cut  back  their  circulation  aren't  seeing 
the  papers  as  papers,  they're  seeing  them  as  the 
logs  they  came  from.  Journalists  and  devoted 
readers  see  them  as  something  possibly  equally 
valuable:  the  voice  of  students,  in  mass  distri- 
bution form. 

We  feel  lhat  student  journals,  in  general,  are 
worth  the  paper  they're  printed  on.  So  we 
support  their  proliferation.  We  regret  the  trees 
that  are  sacrificed  for  those  purposes.  We 
minimize  thai  loss  wherever  possible.  But  we 
do  not  shirk  from  it.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deny 
students  of  this  campus  a  chance  to  learn  about 
each  other,  and  define  themselves. 

That  doesn't  mean  we'll  never  cut  circula- 
tion again.  The  price  of  paper  is  soaring  these 
days;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before,  for  clear 
economic  reasons,  our  student-run  board  will 
tell  us  to  cut  back.  Not  now,  but  soon. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  to  improve  the  cam- 
pus paper  scene.  A  paper  could  take  a  stand 
against  Ihe  oppressive  caretakers  and  physical 
plant  managers  that  push  student  papers  into 
out-of-the-way  comers,  or  just  throw  them  out; 
or  you  could  rail  against  the  glossy  magazines 
like  Campus  Canada  that  steal  advertising  from 
students'  own  papers  by  claiming  to  serve  the 
campus  market. 

You  could  insist  on  aggressive  use  of  par- 
tially-recycled paper,  or  harsh  sanctions  on 
papers  that  don't  recycle  their  own  papers 
when  a  new  issue  comes  out.  Hell,  you  could 
call  for  universal  internet  access  for  students, 
and  then  get  us  all  out  of  the  paper  use  business 
altogether. 

But  just  sniping  at  the  Varsity  because  we're 
the  biggest  doesn't  cut  it.  Sorry. 


Contributors:  Steve  Gravestock  (2),  Tanya  Zakrison,  Gail  Packwood, 
Sophia  Hussain,  Andrew  Lustig,  John  Batzel,  Laura  Toth,  Chris  Barany, 
Sean  Tai,  Nondas  Tsamardos,  T.J.  Behe,  Laura  Connell,  Jeff  Blundell, 
Sara  Justine  Wilson. 

Still  two  weeks  of  Varsity  staff  meetings  to  go!!  Every  Monday  and 
Thursday  at  5:00. 
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LISTEN  UP  STRAIGHT  MEN 


Whether  you  are  a  physics  major 
or  specialize  in  English,  this 
vocabulary  supplement  is  in- 
tended for  your  cultural  enhance- 
ment. Collins  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  defines  a  ho- 
mosexual as  "a  person  sexually 
attracted  to  member  so  the  same 
sex;"  the  term  lesbian  applies  to 
"a  homosexual  woman."  These 
definitions  are  coherent  and  do 
not  leave  any  room  for  external 
interpretation.  It  is  appalling  that 
any  university-educated  indi- 
vidual would  have  difficulties 
understanding  such  straightfor- 
ward concepts.  However,  mis- 
conceptions about  lesbianism 
and  homosexuality  are  ever 
present  in  the  minds  of  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  students,  par- 
ticularly heterosexual  males. 

Even  as  university  students, 
we  do  not  always  have  a  full 
understanding  of  material  pre- 
sented to  us.  However,  we  do 
have  the  ability  to  reach  some 
sort  of  conclusion  through  analy- 
sis and  logical  progression  of 
thought.  Any  competent  person 
should  be  able  to  take  the  terms 
homosexual  and  lesbian,  and 
combine  them  to  create  an  in- 
creasingly detailed  definition  of 
a  lesbian  as  "a  woman  who  is 
sexually  attracted  to  other 
women."  If  I  can  reach  this  un- 
derstanding without  complica- 
tions, why  can't  a  heterosexual 
man? 

When  men  read  the  diction- 
ary, it  seems  a  cloud  of  ma- 
chismo impairs  their  vision,  so 
that  the  definition  of  lesbian 


reads:  "Les-bi-an  n.  1.  A  woman 
who  claims  to  be  sexually  at- 
tracted to  women.  2.  A  confused 
woman  who  requires  an  excep- 
tional heterosexual  encounter  to 
clarify  her  sexual  orientation  as 
inherently  heterosexual.  3.  A 
woman  who  would  love  to  sleep 
with  any  man  and  his  girlfriend." 

As  a  lesbian  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  I  have  encountered 
many  examples  of  male  hetero- 


Laura 
Toth 


sexual  ignorance  regarding  les- 
bianism. Several  times  I  have 
been  approached  by  men  who 
after  learning  of  my  sexual  ori- 
entation, felt  compelled  to  in- 
vite me  into  their  beds,  and  into 
thcirgirlfriends'.  Needless  to  say 
1  rejected  their  offers  with  vehe- 
mence, only  to  be  pursued  more 
adamantly. 

I  am  a  lesbian:  contrary  to 
popular  belief.  I  am  attracted  to 
women,  not  women  in  the  com- 
pany of  men.  When  I  have  a 
sexual  encounter.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  pleasuring  myself  and 
my  female  partncr(s).  As  a  les- 
bian. I  am  not  motivated  by  any 
desire  to  induce  sexual  arousal 
and  gratification  in  a  man.  If  my 
partner(s)  and  I  had  a  male  audi- 
ence, I  would  essentially  be  giv- 
ing a  man  sexual  pleasure 
through  my  own  sexual  experi- 
ences with  a  woman.  Why  then 
would  I  consider  accepting  a 
sexual  invitation  from  a  man. 


whether  he  is  with  a  woman  or 
not? 

An  unfortunately  large 
number  of  men  believe  that  they 
have  an  answer  to  this  question: 
if  I  sleep  with  a  man,  I  will 
realize  lhat  I  am  not  a  lesbian, 
and  will  convert  to  homosexual- 
ity. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
each  man  who  has  approached 
me  with  this  attitude  feels  that 
only  he  possesses  the  "magic 
penis"  which  will  make  all  my 
dreams  come  true.  As  tempting 
as  these  offers  of  earth-shatter- 
ing coitus  are.  I  continue  to  refuse 
them.  But  my  rejection  of  sexual 
relations  with  men  raises  yet 
another  question  in  their  minds: 
if  I  have  not  yet  slept  with  a  man, 
how  do  I  know  that  1  will  not 
enjoy  it? 

This  "don'tknockit 'til  you've 
tried  it"  mentality  in  men  frus- 
trates me,  because  each  man  who 
approached  me  with  this  sug- 
gestion is  under  the  persuasion 
that  it  applies  only  to  women's 
sexual  practices  and  not  their 
own. 

If  these  men  are  so  convinced 
that  sleeping  with  a  man  would 
be  a  positive  experience  for  a 
lesbian,  why  do  they  not  realize 
that  sleeping  with  a  man  is  like- 
wise essential  for  the  sexual 
fulfillment  of  every  heterosexual 
male? 

How  can  these  men  be  so  con- 
vinced of  their  heterosexuality 
if  they  haven't  explored  all  their 
sexual  options?  Their  answer  is 
that  they  just  know. 

And  guys,  newsfiash:  so  do  I. 


BACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


Canada 
heading  for 
Latin  America 


Two  recent  items  in  the  Mon- 
treal Gazette  highlight  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  doctrine  of  Real 
Political  Correctness  which 
guides  the  government's  eco- 
nomic policies.  On  Nov.  15.  the 
Gazette  ran  an  article  on  page 
BI  about  the  government's  plan 
to  reduce  UI  benefits  to  those 
who  draw  benefits  frequently 
because  the  jobs  they  are  able  to 
get  last  only  a  few  months.  In  the 
Gazette  of  Nov.  16,  an  article 
appeared  on  Dl  in  which  eco- 
nomic analysts  arc  quoted,  reas- 
suring us  that  Canadian  interest 
rates  will  probably  not  have  to 
increase  as  much  as  interest  rales 


in  the  U.S.  because  our  unem- 
ployment rale  of  10  per  cent  is 
well  above  the  dangerously  low 
U.S.  rate  of  5.8  per  cent. 

Thus  the  health  of  the 
economy  depends  on  a  high  un- 
employment rate,  but  the  unem- 
ployed must  be  penalized  be- 
cause they  are  not  trying  hard 
enough  to  find  work.  Moreover, 
those  who  frequently  draw  UI 
after  temporary  jobs  are  a  spe- 
cial burden  on  the  economy.  In 
other  words,  the  government 
must  ensure  that  unemployment 
is  kept  high,  and  that  the  few 
jobs  that  are  created  are  tempo- 
rary; but  if  you  can't  find  a  job  or 
can  only  get  a  temporary  one, 
it's  your  fault,  and  you  are  a 
burden  on  society.  This  is  a  recipe 
to  make  our  society  more  like 
Latin  America  .  which  has  been 
living  under  the  rigors  of  Real 
Political  Correctness  free-mar- 


ket capitalism  for  generations, 
along  with  its  catastrophic  so- 
cial consequences. 

Mark  Marshall 

SGS 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request 
Letters  wilt  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  t>e  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Pnority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Sharing  the  warmth  is  simply  not  enough 


BY  DAVID  ALAN 
BARRY 

Winter  is  once  again  on  the  door- 
step. The  ground  is  covered  with 
leaves  and  the  night  chill  begins 
to  creep  into  your  bones.  Large 
cardboard  boxes  set  up  to  collect 
clothing  items  for  the  homeless 
can  be  found  in  buildings  across 
campus,  as  part  of  the  Share  the 
Warmth  campaign. 


The  goal  of  the  campaign, 
sponsored  by  the  student's  coun- 
cil, is  to  collect  warm  clothes  for 
the  city's  homeless.  It  offers  an 
opportunity  for  members  of  the 
U  of  T  community  to  reach  out 
and  help  Toronto's  homeless.  A 
warm  sweater  or  a  pair  of  mit- 
tens may  make  a  night  on  the 
street  somewhat  more  bearable 
for  a  homeless  person.  Indeed, 
as  the  posters  advertising  the 
campaign  say:  "It's  an  easy  way 


to  help  those  in  need." 

Yeah,  but  maybe  it  makes  it 
too  easy  for  us. 

I  first  came  across  the  Share 
the  Warmth  campaign  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  I  noticed  the  big 
boxes  and  the  posters  plastered 
on  city  billboards  and  decided  to 
help  out.  I  went  home,  dug 
around  in  my  closet  and  pulled 
out  a  couple  of  dorky  toques  that 
I  was  never  going  to  wear  any- 
way. These  I  wrapped  up  in  a 


Education  a  right  in  Cuba 


BY  TANYA 
ZAKRISON 

It's  ironic  that  in  Cuba,  a  Third 
World  nation  going  through  its 
worst  economic  crisis  in  recent 
years,  none  of  the  66  universi- 
ties and  affiliated  institutions 
have  been  shut  down,  restruc- 
tured, or  down-scaled.  In 
Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
academic  year  we  always  have 
the  same  frustrated  debate  on 
campuses  across  the  nation  about 
tuition  costs,  tuition  hikes,  stu- 
dent loans,  banks  and  closing 
faculties.  Every  year  the  admin- 
istration produces  documents 
with  fancy  graphs  elucidating 
exactly  why,  "due  to  lack  of 
funding,"  the  University  of  To- 
ronto must  kill  this  or  that 
undergrad  program. 

Cuba  has  different  priorities. 
It  would  appear  Cubans  would 
rather  sacrifice  their  food  than 
lose  an  indisputable  and  forever 
trumpeted  "achievement  of  the 
Revolution."  That  is,  free  uni- 
versity tuition. 

Free,  however  is  a  matter  of 
interpretation.  Students  don't 
pay  tuition,  but  they  do  pay  a 
yearly  membership  of  five  pe- 
sos, equivalent  to  10  cents,  to 
the  Federation  of  University  Stu- 
dents. As  well,  once  Cuban  stu- 
dents graduate,  they  are  required 
to  do  two  years  of  social  service. 
Upon  gradation  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  government  to  find 
each  student  a  job  in  their  field 
of  study.  The  initial  two  years 
are  worked  at  three-quarters  pay 
while  the  other  quarter  goes  back 
to  the  government.  This  is  a  form 
of  taxation;  however,  after  the 
first  two  years  the  new  graduate 
stops  paying  taxes. 

Another  component  in  the  life 
of  a  Cuban  student  is  volunteer 
work.  At  specific  times  in  the 
academic  year,  all  students  from 
various  faculties  of  the  various 
universities  go  to  the  country- 


side to  do  voluntary  agricultural 
labour,  consisting  of  weeding, 
planting,  harvesting  and  what- 
ever needs  to  be  done.  No  one  is 
forced  to  do  it  but  as  it  is  viewed 
as  a  moral  duty  and  contribution 
to  society,  it  is  hard  to  escape 
from  it.  Voluntary  labour  is  what 
taught  elders  to  read  after  the 
revolution,  built  the  schools, 
daycares,  hospitals  and  defended 
the  island  from  invasion  in  '62. 

Cuban  students  aren't  the  only 
ones  that  benefit  from  the  free 
educational  system.  The  island 
is  home  to  students  from  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  as  well 
as  Europe  and  North  America. 
Students  coming  from  underde- 
veloped nations  don't  pay.  In 
fact,  their  scholarships  include, 
in  addition  to  five  years  of  un- 
dergraduate studies,  living  ac- 
commodations at  the  student 
residence,  three  meals  a  day, 
clothes,  shoes,  toiletries,  school 
supplies  and  a  monthly  stipend 
of  160  pesos.  Students  coming 
from  Europe  and  North  America, 
mainly  to  study  medicine  and 
microbiology,  do  pay. 

But  due  to  recent  adjustments 
in  the  economy,  students  have 
experienced  shortages  in  toilet- 
ries, mainly  soap  and  shampoo, 
and  do  not  receive  as  many 
clothes  as  before.  Also  the  food, 
although  guaranteed,  has  de- 
creased in  abundance  and  vari- 
ety. However,  the  education  is 
the  same  high  standard  and  the 
students  continue  to  come  to 
study. 

Free  university  is  not  only 
important  because  education  is 
a  right  and  not  a  privilege,  not  to 
be  granted  to  select  and  specific 
individuals,  but  because  univer- 
sally accessible  education 
changes  the  social  make-up  of  a 
society.  Free  imiversity  means 
all  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education,  work  at 
the  profession  of  their  choice, 
and  to  line  up  their  potential  as 
human  beings  with  their  employ- 
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ment. 

Some  say  Cuba  should  use  its 
resources,  as  precious  as  they 
are  scarce,  on  more  important 
and  pragmatic  things.  However, 
one  thing  is  certain — if  the  uni- 
versal healthcare  system  and  free 
post-secondary  education  are 
taken  away,  that's  when  you 
would  have  a  civil  war  in  Cuba. 

Tanya  Zakrison  is  a  former  U  of 
T  student  studying  microbiology 
at  the  University  of  Havana. 


plastic  bag  and  dropped  off  in 
one  of  the  boxes. 

As  I  sat  at  home  later  that 
evening,  curled  up  in  front  of  the 
television,  drinking  hot  choco- 
late, I  couldn't  stop  congratulat- 
ing myself  for  what  a  good  per- 
son I  was.  The  warm  feeling  I 
felt  wasn't  coming  just  from  the 
cocoa,  but  it  was  because,  gosh 
damit,  I  had  done  my  part  to  help 
the  city's  homeless! 

As  I  grew  a  little  older  and  a 
little  wiser,  I  was  able  to  put 
what  I  had  done  that  day  into 
context.  I'm  sure  that  wherever 
those  toques  ended  up,  there  was 
a  glimmer  of  appreciation.  But 
the  people  wearing  those  toques 
were  still  on  the  street,  and  my 
actions  hadn't  really  done  any- 
thing to  help  them  get  off  it. 

That's  why  I  believe  that  while 
Share  the  Warmth  has  its  posi- 
tive elements,  it  does  have  its 
problems. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
campaign  is  actually  a  very  lim- 
ited way  in  which  to  help  Toron- 
to's homeless.  The  causes  of 
homelessness  are  very  complex. 
Contributing  factors  include  the 
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lack  of  affordable  housing,  in- 
adequate support  services  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  disa- 
bled, cuts  to  the  social  safety 
net,  and  abusive  home  environ- 
ments. Obviously,  a  band-aid 
solution  like  distributing  warm 
clothes  does  little,  if  anything, 
to  alleviate  these  underlying 
causes. 

We  live  in  a  society  that  too 
often  favours  the  quick  fix:  the 
quick,  and  often  cosmetic  solu- 
tions. Hand-outs  of  the  kind  en- 
couraged by  the  Share  the 
Warmth  campaign  are  necessary 
in  the  short  term,  to  keep  the 
homeless  from  freezing  to  death 
on  the  streets.  But  handing  some- 
one a  coat  does  not  get  that  per- 
son off  the  street.  Much,  much 
more  has  to  be  done. 

The  greatest  pitfall  of  the 
Share  the  Warmth  campaign  is 
that  it  has  the  potential  to  limit 
people's  involvement  to  the 
quick  fix.  It  makes  it  too  easy  to 
do  something  for  the  homeless, 
too  easy  to  make  someone  think 
that  he  or  she  has  made  a  differ- 
ence. 

The  road  to  truly  alleviating 


the  problem  of  homelessness  is 
long,  difficult,  and  drawn  out. 
And  if  someone  has  the  chance 
to  donate  a  few  pieces  of  cloth- 
ing, especially  a  busy  student, 
they  may  feel  that  they've  done 
their  part,  and  leave  the  more 
difficult  work  to  someone  else. 
But  homelessness  is  a  commu- 
nity problem,  and  its  root  causes 
must  therefore  be  tackled  by  the 
entire  community. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  suggest- 
ing that  the  Share  the  Warmth 
campaign  be  ditched.  I,  in  fact, 
encourage  people  to  donate  what- 
ever they  can  to  the  drive.  And 
SAC  should  be  commended  for 
carrying  out  the  program.  But, 
people  should  be  aware  that  by 
assisting  in  this  way,  they  are 
not  really  contributing  to  a  solu- 
tion for  homelessness.  And  if, 
after  making  a  donation,  they 
walk  away  smug  and  satisfied 
feeling  that  they  have  "done  their 
part,"  then  they  also  become,  in 
some  ways,  part  of  the  problem. 

David  Alan  Barry  is  a  fifth-year 
political  science  and  history  stu- 
dent at  UofT. 
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Pakistani  students'  association  organizes  funding  drive 

Siamese  twins  arrive  in  Toronto  for  surgery 


BY  Sophia  Hussain 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  Pakistani  Sludenls' 
Association  has  helped  bring  a 
pair  of  Pakistani  Siamese  twins, 
scheduled  to  be  separated  next 
month,  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 

The  twins,  who  are  two  years 
old,  are  joined  at  the  head. 

"A  portion  of  the  membership 
fee  for  joining  the  PSA  will  be 
donated  to  the  Herbie  Fund  to 
assist  the  twins  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  organizing  additional 
fund  raising  events,"  said 
Mahreen  Hasan,  the  associa- 
tion's president. 

The  Herbie  Fund  has  been 
established  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  to  help  cover  the 
costs  for  patients  from  foreign 
countries  that  need  special  medi- 


cal treatments  not  available  in 
their  home  countries. 

Hasan  says  helping  the  twins 
is  not  an  issue  of  nationality. 

"Contributing  funds  for  Nida 
and  Hira  is  not  just  a  Pakistani 
issue,  but  rather,  it  is  an  issue  for 
people  of  every  nationality  to 
participate." 

Riaz  Khan,  the  association's 
external  affairs  officer,  says  eve- 
ryone should  be  contributing  to 
the  Herbie  Fund. 

"Compassion  is  caring  cou- 
pled with  action.  I  appeal  to  all  U 
of  T  students  and  faculty  to  do- 
nate to  the  Herbie  Fund  and  pray 
for  the  success  of  Hoffman... in 
their  operation  of  Nida  and  Hira," 
said  Khan. 

The  girls,  Nida  and  Hira  Jamal, 
arrived  from  Karachi,  Pakistan 
on  Nov.  7,  along  with  their  par- 
ents and  their  triplet  sister. 


Pakistan  International  Air- 
lines paid  the  travel  expenses  for 
the  twins  and  their  family.  In 
addition,  Pakistan's  prime  min- 
ister Benazir  Bhutto  has  pro- 
vided $7,500  (US)  for  the  fami- 
ly's living  expenses  in  Toronto. 

The  surgery,  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  five  weeks,  will  be  per- 
formed by  U  of  T  faculty  of 
medicine  professor  of  surgery 
Harold  Hoffman,  who  is  also  the 
head  of  neurosurgery  at  Sick 
Kids. 

Hoffman  says  that  the  surgery 
is  risky,  but  must  be  done  for  the 
welfare  of  the  twins. 

"While  the  separation  poses 
enormous  risks  to  the  twins,  and 
in  particular  Nida,  not  separat- 
ing the  twins  poses  a  higher 
health  risk  to  both  children,"  said 
Hoffman. 

Hoffman  has  treated  over  120 


Nida  and  Hira  Jamal:  waiting  for  life-saving  surgery. 


foreign  patients  since  1987,  in- 
cluding 13  cases  performed 
within  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year.  This  is  the  first  time  he 
will  be  performing  separation 
surgery. 

The  cost  of  the  surgery  is  es- 
timated between  $80,000  to 
$160,000,  which  will  be  paid  by 


the  Herbie  Fund.  The  doctors 
have  waived  their  fees  for  the 
surgery  and  a  public  appeal  has 
been  made  urging  contributions. 

According  to  Shahida  Khan, 
staff  pediatrician  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Kids,  the  chances  of 
conjoined  twins  being  born 
joined  at  the  head  is  believed  to 


be  one  in  two  million. 

Of  the  35  conjoined  twin  sepa- 
rations that  have  been  performed 
world  wide,  the  survival  rate  for 
one  of  the  children  has  been  one 
in  three.  Hoffman  says  the 
chances  for  these  twins  surviv- 
ing this  operation  are  very  prom- 
ising. 
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8/350MB.  CD  with  14"  Wus  Display  $2»690.  $2,950. 

8/350MB,  CD  with  1 5"  MuitipleScan  Display  $2,940.  $3,200. 

Apple,  the  Apple  logo.  Mac.  Macintosh.  LaserWriter,  Stylewriter,  LC  and  Quadra  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc 
Some  Items  may  not  t>e  exactly  as  Illustrated.  •  O.A.C.  SEE  STORE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


The  'Next  Generation'  Macintosh  is  here! 
PowerPC  601  Processor 
60  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 

Super-Fast  Graphics  With  32.000  Colours 
1 6-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 

No.  a.  illustrated  APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


Stylewriter  II  Color  2400 

8/250MB  With  Plus  14"  Display                     $2,970.  $3,230. 

8/250MB  with  Macintosh  15"  Display              $3,220.  $3,480. 

8/250MB.  CD-300i  with  Plus  14"  Display          $3,280.  $3,540. 

8/250MB,  CD-300i  with  Macintosh  15"  Display  $3,530.  $3,790, 
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Computer  Shop 

214  College  St.,  3rd  Floor 


416-978-7947 
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Something  fishy  in  cyberspace 

Virtual  fish  teacli  tliemselves  liow  to  eat,  swim  and  learn 


the  combinations  of  "muscle" 
contractions  and  frequency  to 
produce  maximum  speeds.  They 
remember  those  movements 
which  prove  effective  and  forget 
others,  in  essence  learning  from 
their  mistakes. 

Tu  said  the  project  started  out 
as  a  course  project  to  study  the 
way  fish  propagate  through  wa- 
ter. 

While  this  technique  could  be 
effectively  used  in  movie  ani- 
mation, applications  for  the  com- 
puterized creatures  extend  well 
beyond  that,  Tu  said.  For  exam- 
ple, they  can  be  incorporated 
into  simulations  which  let  the 


user  feel  what  it's  like  to  interact 
with,  or  even  be,  a  real  fish. 

However,  Tu  has  more  lofty 
ambitions  for  the  new  creations. 
The  experiment  may  provide  an 
excellent  model  for  studies  in 
artificial  intelligence,  she  said. 

'The  trend  in  AI  is  to  simulate 
the  entire  organism  rather  than 
just  one  aspect.  Hopefully  we 
can  gain  insights  as  to  how  intel- 
ligence is  built  up,"  she  said. 

"Our  next  goal  is  to  let  them 
evolve." 

By  mating  and  passing  on  the 
equivalent  of  genes,  the  system 
can  simulate  the  process  of  natu- 
ral selection,  Tu  said.  In  lime. 


entirely  new  species  may  evolve 
spontaneously.  And  because  of 
the  speed  thai  computers  can 
operate,  the  process  can  proceed 
much  faster  ihan  in  the  real 
world. 

For  the  time  being,  the  fish 
are  unable  to  show  emergent 
behaviours  —  they  can't  evoke  a 
behaviour  until  they  are  told  that 
it's  in  their  repertoire. 

Tu  said  there  are  philosophi- 
cal problems  with  attempting  to 
make  the  fish  self-aware. 

"We  are  still  a  bit  far  from 
having  them  know  they  are 
alive,"  Tu  said.  "People  arc  still 
debating  the  issues." 


Free-Net  launched  in  Toronto 


Here  fishy,  fishy. 

BY  Andrew  Lustig 

In  the  wake  of  the  virtual  reality 
revolution,  U  of  T  researchers 
have  created  the  latest  in  a  scries 
of  virtual  inventions:  computer- 
ized fish. 

Although  they  can't  be  caught 
and  grilled  to  be  eaten,  they  can 
perform  a  host  of  other  func- 
tions previously  restricted  to  the 
real  thing. 

U  of  T  computer  science  pro- 
fessor Demetri  Tcrzopoulos, 


along  with  graduate  students 
Sherry  Tu  and  Radck 
Grzeszczuk,  have  programmed 
computers  to  simulate  the  be- 
haviour of  fish  that  swim,  learn, 
and  even  eat  like  the  real  thing. 

The  fundamental  difference 
between  these  fish  and  previous 
computer-generated  animals, 
said  Tu,  is  that  traditional  ani- 
mation techniques  require  key 
framing,  which  interpolates  the 
animal's  movements.  The  ani- 
mator must  specify  the  move- 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 
ments  the  animal  is  to  make 
every  few  frames,  a  tedious  and 
costly  process. 

However,  the  U  of  T  fish  are 
self-animating.  The  programmer 
need  only  get  them  going,  and 
the  fish  take  over  from  there. 

"They  are  autonomous 
agents,"  Tu  said.  "The  fish  have 
to  decide  when  to  evoke  which 
behaviour." 

The  fish  leach  themselves  how 
to  swim  by  experimenting  with 
different  movements,  choosing 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
Varsity  Staff 

After  several  months  of  delay 
and  much  anticipation,  free 
Internet  access  has  come  to  To- 
ronto. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  To- 
ronto Free-Net  began  operation, 
attracting  thousands  of  users  will 
be  able  to  send  and  receive  e- 
mail  around  the  globe,  as  well 
have  access  to  information 
posted  by  a  variety  of  commu- 
nity groups,  government  agen- 
cies, and  educational  institutions. 


THE  FlNNIESr  FILM  OF  THE  YEAR!" 


-P«ricLM..„.r.H  IChs  CBS 


"hilari01s,the  season's 
Very  Best  Comedy. 
It's  Non-Stop  Rn! 

Schwarzenegger,  De\  ito  and 
Thompson  sizzle!" 

-Jim  Fersuson.  KMSB-TN  FOX 

"A  True  delight,  a  Terrific 
HoLEDAY  Choice!" 

-  Garrett  Claxr.  NBC-TV 

"RiNMER  ANT)  FASTER 
THAN  'TMNS'! 

'Junior'  is  an  incredible  achievement!" 

-  Pim  Spilitr.  W  ISH-TN  CBS 

"The  Biggest  Laughs  Of 
The  Year  In  The  FuiNNffiST 
YUM  Of  The  Year!" 

-  Scon  Patrick.  HOLLWOOD  ONE  ON  ONE 

"THE  BEST  Comedy  I'M 
Seen  All  Year!  I  Laughed 
Unte  My  SroEs  Hltit." 

-Sara  Voorhces.  KOB-T\  NBC 

"THEFUTSNIESTFttM  OF 

The  Season! 

Expect  to  scream  with  laughter!" 

-  Bobbie  W«ant.  KX^S-TN'  NBC 


Laine  Ruus,  a  co-founder  of 
the  Toronto  Free-Net,  said  the 
system  will  provide  user-friendly 
Internet  access  to  people  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  connected 
into  the  international  network. 

"There  really  is  no  venue  for 
the  man  on  the  street  to  have 
access  to  information  floating 
around  in  computer  readable 
form,"  she  said.  "There  needed 
to  be  a  venue  where  they  can 
learn  and  have  access." 

While  Internet  access  has  been 
available  through  a  variety  of 
commercial,  private,  and  uni- 
versity networks,  the  Free-Net 
provides  free  limited  access  to 
Internet  to  anyone,  giving  To- 
ronto users  access  lo  the  Internet, 
and  its  estimated  20  million  cur- 
rent users  worldwide. 

Users  can  access  the  Free-Net 
from  home  computers  by  mo- 
dem, or  on  terminals  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Toronto  libraries. 

Ruus  said  the  Toronto  Free- 
Net  is  in  its  infancy,  but  hopes 
are  to  get  as  wide  a  range  of 
information  providers  on-line  as 
possible  in  the  future. 

Ruus  said  operating  costs  for 
the  Toronto  Free-Net  are  esti- 
mated between  $300,000  and 
$500,000  per  year  to  run,  most 
of  it  to  maintain  the  system's 
100  phone  lines.  The  money  will 
be  paid  entirely  by  donations. 

Unlike  other  Free-Nets,  how- 
ever, the  Toronto  Free-Net  did 
not  develop  from  within  a  parent 
institution,  such  as  a  college  or 
university,  Ruus  said. 


"It  was  just  a  bunch  of  indi- 
viduals that  got  very  enthusias- 
tic about  the  idea,  but  we  didn't 
really  have  a  stable  parent  insti- 
tution," she  said. 

"We  had  to  work  harder  at 
finding  support  from  a  variety  of 
institutions  and  volunteers  will- 
ing to  believe  in  the  concept." 

Ruus  said  public  response  has 
surpassed  all  of  the  original  esti- 
mates, which  originally  pre- 
dicted 16,000  registered  users 
joining  in  the  first  year.  After 
just  three  weeks  of  availability, 
more  than  20,000  applications 
have  been  received,  with  more 
than  1,000  arriving  each  day. 

In  comparison,  after  just  less 
than  two  years  of  operation,  the 
National  Capital  Freenet  in  Ot- 
tawa has  approximately  30,000 
registered  users. 

"All  of  our  estimates  have 
completely  gone  out  the  win- 
dow," Ruus  said.  "We  are  now 
thinking  in  terms  of  what  do  we 
need  to  do  to  support  this  mas- 
sive amount  of  interest." 

Internet  is  an  international 
computer  network  linking  more 
than  14,000  networks  around  the 
globe,  providing  users  with  links 
to  more  1.7  million  computers 
in  more  than  1 30  countries  world- 
wide. 

Currently  more  than  20  Free- 
Nets  exist  worldwide  with  more 
coming  on-line  each  month. 

The  Toronto  Free-Net  can  be 
reached  by  modem  at  (416)  780- 
2010. 
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Dufferin  Mall 
PHYSICAL  THERAPY 


•  Neck  Pain         •  Auto  Accidents 

•  Back  Pain  •  Sports  Injuries 

•  Therapy  covered  by  OHIP 

900  Dufferin  St.  (at  Bloor) 
533-4933 


UNIMRSAL  PICTURES  PRESENTS  .a  NORTHERN  LIGHTS  PRODLCTION  ARNOLD  SCHWARZENEGGER  DAN"NTDeVITO 
EMMA  THOMPSON  "JUNIOR"  FR.ANK  LANGELLA  PAMELA  REED  ^'^^^U.AMES  NEWTON  HOWARD  p«o=uS'sNEALNORDLINGER 
GORDON  WEBB  A^&VVil  JOE  MEDJUCK  DANIEL  GOLDBERG  .AND  BEMRLY  J.CAMHE  "^'^^I^KEMN  WADE  AND  CHRIS  CONRAD 

^A..^^^^         p  n  m  ^^SiV^/A\rBl'I\ANREIT.MAN  i^^lTi  A UNIVERS.AL, PICTURE'-'^ 


NOW  PLAYING  AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL  I 


Cut/Blowdry 
Perma 
Hi^llghts 
Henna 


from  $35.00 
from  $66.00 
from  $55.00 
$35.00 


1/2  PRICE  $17.50 
1/2  PRICE  $33.00 
1/2  PRICE  $27.50 
1/2  PRICE  $17.50 


Call  for  appointments 

Special  for  U  of  T  students  only! 
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The  new  wave  of  new  wave? 


Echobelly  plans  to  invade  North  America 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 


Ignore  the  tags  attached  to  Echobelly 
like  pseudopunks  or  the  new  wave  of 
new  wave.  Just  think  of  melodies 
blended  with  rough  guitars  with  the 
vocals  floating  on  top.  That's 
Echobelly. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  not 
quite  sure  what  that  all  means,"  ad- 
mits singer  and  front-person  Aurora 
Madan  of  the  tag  New  Wave  of  New 
Wave. 

"There's  a  group  of  guys  at  the 
NME  who  actually  sat  down  in  a  pub 
by  the  river  and  decided  that  they 
basically  wanted  to  create  a  new  scene 
because  it  justifies  their  own  job.  I 
know  this  for  a  fact  because  someone 
I  knew  was  actually  sitting  right  there 
in  the  pub  at  the  time  when  it  was  all 
created.  And  they  just  picked  out  a 
group  of  bands  thatthey  thought  wou  id 
fit  into  it." 

One  thing  the  British  Press  did  get 
right  is  that  Echobel  ly  has  what  it  takes 
to  be  the  next  big  thing  in  England. 
Unlike  the  childishness  of  Blur  or  the 
opinionated  Oasis,  Echobelly's  atti- 
tude is  fan-friendly  and  inviting,  while 
the  music's  grinding  guitars  and  mix 
of  harmonies,  along  with  Madan's 
Debbie  Harry-inspired  voice  does 
bring  up  comparisons  to  Blondie  and 
the  Smiths. 

"When  I  was  growing  up,  when  I 


was  in  school,  Blondie  was  one  of  the 
bands,  the  first  band  I  could  remem- 
ber that  actually  appealed  to  every- 
body that  I  knew,  from  a  very  young 
person  to  a  very  matu  re  person,"  con- 
fesses Madan.  "They  had  great  pop 
songs  and  they  could  translate  to  Eu- 
rope, unlike  a  lot  of  other  American 
bands.  But  it  wasn't  a  conscious 
decision.  I  never  really  bought  their 
records  or  anything.  I  think  it's  a 
similarity  in  my  voice  that  people  are 
comparing  it  to,  though  I  can  only  see 
it  to  a  very  minimal  extent. 

"The  Smiths  comparison  comes 
from  the  melody  lines,  the  guitars,  the 
way  we  structure  parts  of  the  vocal 
melody.  I'm  sure  there  are  compari- 
sons to  be  made  but  at  the  end  it's 
not  as  if  we're  a  fax  copy  of  another 
band.  I  think  we're  quite  into  what 
we  do  ourselves." 

Echobelly  has  been  together  for  just 
over  18  months,  which  seems  quite 
remarkable  for  a  band  that's  already 
released  three  EPs,  an  LP  and  has  two 
Melody  Maker  covers  under  thei  r  belt. 
Sold-out  shows  at  both  the  New  Mu- 
sic Seminar  and  the  CMJ  Semi  nar  show 
their  cross-over  potential  in  America 
could  be  higher  than  some  of  the 
other  imports  lately. 

"I  met  Glenn  [Johansson  on  gui- 
tars] in  London  a  few  years  ago," 
explains  Madan.  "He  came  over  to 
London  from  Sweden  and  was  play- 
ing in  a  band  in  a  club  where  I  hap- 


pened to  be  at  and  we  made  friends 
and  took  it  from  there.  When  his  band 
split  up  we  started  writing  together 
and  then  we  wrote  a  few  of  the  songs 
and  decided  we  were  really  excited 
about  what  we  had  done  so  we  shou  Id 
form  a  band." 

Andy  [Henderson],  the  drummer, 
formerly  of  PJ  Harvey,  came  from 
Bristol  toLondon.  Theypickedup 
Alex  Keyser  on  bass  along  the  way 
and  completed  the  band  as  a  four- 
some. But  when  Johansson  broke  his 
arm  just  before  the  band's  first  U.K. 
tou r,  the  band  asked  gu itari st  Debbbie 
Smith,  ex  of  Curve  to  join  the  tour. 

Madan  was  the  only  inexperienced 
musician  in  the  bunch.  It  was  a  bit 
daunting  for  her,  especially  being 
thrown  into  the  position  of  fronting 
the  band. 

"You  don't  know  what  to  ex- 
pect," admits  Madan.  "And  although 
it's  like  a  proper  band  I  find  that  I 
have  to  do  most  of  the  work.  I  get  most 
of  the  attention  and  most  of  the  sensa- 
tion and  most  of  the  interviews. 
There's  a  lot  of  pressu  re  on  me  which 
I  didn't  have  to  deal  with  at  the 
beginning,  so,  yeah  there  were  prob- 
lems at  first.  But  I'm  getting  better." 

They've  just  released  their  debut. 
Everyone's  Cot  One,  in  North 
America.  Madan  came  up  with  the 
title  of  the  album  while  walking 
through  Hyde  Park  in  London,  but 
admits  the  acronym  formed  is  purely 


A  bizarre  look  at  marriage  in  T^ngo 


by  John  Batzel 

The  premise  of  Tango,  the  new  film  by  French  director 
Patrice  Leconte,  is  simple:  men  and  women  are  congeni- 
tally  incapable  of  living  with  one  another  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  only  reasonable  solution  to  a  marital  dispute 
is  to  kill  your  spouse.  To  be  bound  in  holy  wedlock  in  this 
film  is  about  as  dangerous  as  attempting  to  sky  dive  with 
a  bag  of  laundry  strapped  to  your  back;  it's  not  something 
that  any  sane  person  would  want  to  do. 

As  to  why  it  is  that  men  and  women  have  so  much 
difficulty  getting  along  together,  Leconte  has  very  little  to 
offer  beyond  the  contentious — not  to  mention  preposter- 
ous— observation  that  most  women  are  tarts  and  all  men 
are  power  obsessed  perverts  who  enjoy  farting  a  lot  and 
wou  Id  much  rather  ki  1 1  thei  r  wives  than  sti  fie  thei  r  beloved 
predilection  towards  flatulence.  Depending  on  your  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  it  becomes  obvious  that  Tango  is 
either  a  good  natured  romp  through  the  ageless  and 
endless  battle  of  the  sexes  or  a  shameful  trivialization  of 
domestic  violence.  Regardless  of  your  outlook,  it's  defi- 
nitely an  extremely  risque  topic,  given  the  current  dogma 
of  political  correctness.  For  that  reason  alone  Tango  is 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  more  independent  minded — not  to 
say  deviant — souls  in  our  society.  It  will  certainly  provide 
those  inclined  towards  conservatism  with  further  proof  (as 
if  any  were  needed)  that  the  French  really  are  depraved. 


In  terms  of  entertainment, Tango  is  basically  a  buddy 
picture  come  road  movie,  only  in  this  case  our  heroes  hit 
the  road  in  order  to  kill  one's  estranged  wife.  Along  the 
way  they  encounter  an  assortment  of  odd  balls  and  misfits 
(it  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  road  movie  if  they  didn't,  now 
would  it?)  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  discussing 
the  moral  ins  and  outs  of  what  it  is  they've  set  out  to  do. 
It  is  at  these  moments  that  the  film  tends  to  get  bogged 
down,  belabouring  the  narrative  point  when  you  wish 
they'd  just  get  on  with  things. 

Given  the  completely  unreasonable  premise  which 
drives  the  f i  Im  from  begi  nni  ng  to  end.  Tango  leans  heavi  ly 
on  the  presence  of  a  calm,  sweet  voice  of  reason  to 
convince  us  that  we  ought  to  give  any  credence  whatso- 
everto  these  characters  and  their  murderous  quest,  and  to 
milk  the  situation  for  all  the  cheap  laughs  you  can  get.  In 
this  sense,  the  most  significant  character  in  the  film  is  that 
of  the  magistrate  (played  masterfully  by  the  inimitable 
French  actor  Phillipe  Noiret)  who  is,  remarkably,  both 
grandfatherly  and  ruthless  in  his  advocacy  of  the  final 
solution  towards  which  the  film  marches  ever  onwards. 
That  he  is  ultimately  willing  to  relent  in  the  face  of  resur- 
gent love  or,  at  least,  unavoidable  biological  attraction  is 
indicative  ofthe  fact  that  Tango  isn't  so  much  a  danger- 
ous movie  as  it  is  a  devilish  one. 

Tango  opens  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  on  Nov.  25. 


Echobelly:  using  ambiguity  to 

coincidental. 

"I  like  to  play  with  words  and  I 
think  the  beauty  of  the  whole  thing  is 
to  enjoy  it  and  to  play  around,  muck 
around,  twist  things,"  she  admits.  "I 
enjoy  irony,  I  enjoy  a  sense  of  humour 
and  Everyone's  Cot  One  is  a  sort  of 
title  where  people  would  say  'Eve- 
ryone's got  what?'  The  album?  The 
Ego?  It  could  be  anything,  basically." 

The  notion  of  ego  does  fit  wel  I  with 
the  song  "I  Can't  Imagine  The 
World  Without  Me." 

"That  was  taken  from  a  book  by  a 
guy  called  Martin  Miller  who's  a  bit 
of  a  cult  writer  in  England.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  tour  bus  reading  one  of  his 
books  and  the  scenario  in  the  book 
where  the  character  is  about  to  be 
assassinated  and  he  says  'Oh,  I 
don't  want  to  die  because  I  can't 
imagine  the  world  without  me'  and 
I  just  laughed  out  loud  when  I  read 
that  'cos  I  just  thought  it's  such  an 
honest  statement  because  we  can 
imagine  the  world  without  other  peo- 
ple but  we  can't  imagine  the  world 
without  ourselves  because  the  world 
exists  through  ourown  eyes.  So  it  was 
a  profound  statement." 

Her  Indian  background  has  been  a 
focus  in  the  press  and  an  inspiration 
for  her  lyrics,  whether  it  be  in  "Fa- 
ther, Ruler,  King,  Computer,"  inspired 
by  her  confrontation  with  her  parents 
when  she  broke  off  an  arranged  mar- 
riage, to  "Call  Me  Names,"  where 
school  bullies  pick  on  anyone  differ- 
ent. 

"When  we  grow  up  it  can  be  quite 
confusing  for  people  to  be  part  of 
different  cultures.  But  really  I  think 
it's  a  beautiful  thing,  it's  an  honour 


the  fullest. 

to  get  to  see  different  sides  of  life  that 
perhaps  you  wouldn't  have  if 
you're  from  that  country." 

This  unique  perspective  has  inspired 
kids  to  approach  her  and  thank  her  for 
what  she's  written,  whether  they're 
of  Indian  background  or  not. 

"It's  very  flattering  and  I'm  re- 
ally touched  by  people  who  actually 
take  the  time  to  talk  to  me  about  the 
way  a  song  might  have  affected  them 
because  itgives  you  asenseof  achieve- 
ment and  also  it  gives  you  a  sense  of 
perspective  about  it,"  she  admits. 
"It's  great  to  see  how  other  people 
relate  to  it.  Occasionally  it's  a  very 
different  relationship  that  they  have 
with  the  song  but  it's  still  the  same 
song. 

"There  are  a  few  songs  that  are 
very  to-the-point  but  most  of  them, 
lyrically,  I  like  to  say  are  almost  am- 
biguous and  put  two  or  three  points  of 
view  across  and  let  people  make  up 
their  own  mind.  'Call  Me  Names,' 
depend  i  ng  who  they  are,  people  take 
it  in  different  ways.  I  wrote  it  about 
playground  bully  and  how  any  child 
who  doesn't  quite  fit  in  to  the  major- 
ity in  the  playground  will  get  bullied 
and  people  take  it  in  different  ways. 
It's  not  necessarily  about  being  col- 
oured, it  about  anything — having  to 
wear  braces  or  being  a  different  size, 
different  weight,  whatever.  Children 
can  be  cruel." 

Described  as  a  "feminist  future 
superstar"  by  the  Village  Voice, 
Madan  is  able  to  work  magic  on  the 
press  and  the  audience  in  England 
with  her  lyrics  and  her  beautiful  voice. 
Hopefully,  she  has  the  same  magic  to 
win  over  audiences  here. 
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Study  on  the  French  Riviera 

Earn  up  to  one  full  year  transferable  Canadian  university  credits 
on  a  Canadian  campus  near  Nice. 

The  Universite  canadienne  en  France  offers  courses  in  English  or  French.  NO  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
SKILLS  NECESSARY.  Three  semesters:  Fall  (September  to  December);  Winter  (January  to  April); 
Spring  (May  to  June,  six  weeks.)  Federal  and  Provincial  student  aid  available. 


Qui! 


Please  send  more 
information! 


Name 


Address 


Direct  line  (705)  673-6513 
Canada-wide  Toll  Free  1-800-387-1387 


City 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Telephone 

For  more  information  contact  the 
Universite  canadienne  en  France 
Laurentian  University 
Sudbury,  Ontario  P3E  2C6 
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Animation  Sensation 

Featured  at  the  Animation  Sensation  at  the  NFB's  John 
Spotton  Theatre  are  several  spotlights,  including  this 
Saturday  night's  focus  on  Gerald  Potterton.  Included 
are  two  shorts  based  on  Stephen  Leacock  stories.  The 
Awful  Fate  ofMelpomenus  Jones  is  an  odd  film  about  a 
young  man  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  say  good-bye. 
He  is  so  honest  that  he  takes  everything  that  people  say 
to  him  at  face  value,  not  taking  into  account  sarcasm  or 
i  rony .  What  eventual  ly  happens  to  h  i  m  is  that  he  spends 
his  entire  vacation  at  a  house  he  only  intended  to  stop 
at.  Horrible  consequences  ensue. 

What  is  charming  about  Melpomenus  Jones  is  the 
combination  of  the  voiceover  and  the  animation.  The 
drawings  are  slightly  archaic:  poor  Melpomenus  Jones' 
head  is  sort  of  round  but  not  quite,  and  his  nose  is  just 
a  triangle  plopped  on.  But  this  gives  him  a  quirkiness 
that  is  enhanced  through  the  narrative. 

Also  included  in  the  Potterton  spotlight  is  My  Finan- 
cial Career,  which  features  the  same  basic  animation  as 
Melpomenus  Jones,  but  a  more  entertaining  story.  Also 
taken  from  a  Leacock  story.  My  Financial  Career  con- 
cerns a  confused  guy  who  is  given  a  raise  at  work  and 
decides  to  open  a  savings  account  at  the  bank.  The  bank 
is  a  place  of  intimidation  and  mystery  for  this  young 
man.  As  he  enters,  he  asserts  that  he  must  speak  to  the 
manager  "alone."  The  manager,  of  course,  expects 
that  he  is  from  a  detective  agency  or  is  there  to  invest 
large  sums  of  money;  he  was  certainly  not  expecting 
someone  who  wants  to  deposit  $50  a  month. The  young 
man  is  so  dazed  by  the  bank  that  everything  goes 
wrong.  And  he  ends  up  back  where  he  started.  Both 
films  have  the  charcteristic  Leacock  wit,  and  the  anima- 
tion skills  of  Potterton  make  the  most  of  this. 

The  Gerald  Potterton  Spotlight  takes  place  Saturday 
Nov.  26  at  7  p.m.  at  the  John  Spotton  Theatre. 

Animation  Sensation  continues  through  til  Sunday 
Nov.  27. 

Kerri  Huffman 


Bob's  Comedy  Revue 

Bob's  Comedy  Revue,  the  yearly  session  of  skits  put  on  at 
Victoria  College,  is  celebrating  it's  121st  year.  The  tradition 
dates  back  to  the  late  1 800s  when  Bob  Beare,  a  janitor,  devised 
a  theatre  and  sports  contest  between  the  junior  and  senior  college 
students,  between  whom  there  was  great  rivalry. 

This  year's  review  is  entitled  "One  station  under  a  groove: 
Bob  Channel"  and  is  set  up  in  a  TV  format,  one  of  the  most 
accessible  formats  for  a  comedy  review.  But  director  Susan  Hou 
is  quick  to  point  out,  "It  is  not  going  to  be  a  spoof  of  TV  shows. 
"  Just  to  whet  your  appetite,  some  of  the  skits  planned  are 
"Rednecks  on  Film"  and  "jesus  Christ,  the  College  Years." 

The  scripts  and  actors  are  done  by  Victoria  College  students,  all 
of  whom  auditioned  or  submitted  scripts.  But  the  final  result  is  a 
collective  effort.  So  even  if  you're  not  from  Vic,  go  see  the  Bob 
this  year. 

The  Bob  (Bob's  Comedy  Revue)  will  take  place  at  Victoria 
College  in  Northrop  Frye  Hall  Room  003  Nov.  24, 25, 26  at  7:30 
p.m. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Oedipus  at  Colonus 

Oedipus  at  Colonus  is  being  presented  as  The  Graduate  Centre 
for  Study  of  Drama's  principal  production  for  the  fall  season. 
Director  Duncan  Macintosh,  who  is  serving  as  a  guest  instructor 
with  the  centre  this  term,  was  a  former  artistic  director  of  Theatre 
Plus.  Macintosh  has  also  directed  for  the  Shaw  Festival  and  is 
currently  a  resident  of  the  Canadian  Film  Centre. 

This  Oedipus  play  (yes,  of  slept-with-his-mother,  murdered- 
his-father  fame)  finds  the  old  blind  man  an  exile  with  his  daughter 
Antigone.  The  play  explores  the  ideas  of  boundaries  and  borders, 
and  we  see  the  hardships  the  characters  face  searching  for  a  safe 
haven.  Though  Oedipus  at  Colonus  is  performed  much  less 
frequently  than  the  better  known  Oedipus  Rex  and  Antigone,  it 
acts  as  a  "through-line  between  the  two"  and  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  the  trilogy.  It  covers  Oedipus'  life  after  he  enters 
a  state  of  constant  running,  to  the  point  where  he  must  face  his 
own  death.  The  play,  in  affect,  deals  with  "the  last  hour  of  a 


man's  life." 

The  role  of  Antigone  is  played  by  Erith  Jaffe,  a  masters 
student  at  the  Drama  Centre.  Erith  feels  the  play  is 
relevant  to  an  audience  today,  and  that  it  is  presented  in 
an  accessible  fashion.  "It  is  an  important  story  for 
today.  This  could  be  the  story  of  your  next-door  neigh- 
bour," she  says. 

The  chorus  in  Greek  tragedy  is  used  to  move  the  story 
along,  introduce  each  character,  and  to  comment  on 
the  action.  Traditionally,  they  spoke  in  unison,  but 
although  there  is  a  sense  of  community  created  in 
Oedipus  at  Colonus,  the  individual  characters  that 
make  up  the  chorus  are  clear.  A  cross-seaion  of  ages 
and  types  were  cast  to  make  up  this  "community." 
Most  are  affiliated  with  the  drama  centre,  but  some  are 
from  the  "real  world."  There  are  student  actors  in  their 
twenties  and  one  chorus  member  who  is  90  years  old. 

The  drama  centre  is  producing  the  Timberlake 
Wertenbaker  translation  of  the  Sophocles  classic.  A 
masterful  writer  on  her  own,  Wertenbaker's  acclaimed 
Our  Country's  Good  has  been  performed  throughout 
the  world.  In  Oedipus  at  Colonus  she  has  edited  out 
some  of  the  transitional  lines  not  required  in  a  modern 
production.  As  a  result,  the  play  runs  much  faster  and 
smoother  than  a  straight  translation  would,  and  conse- 
quently is  much  shorter  (it  is  one  act,  as  opposed  to  a 
full-length  production). 

The  play  also  features  Rex  Southgate  as  Oedipus,  and 
Dennis  Hayes  as  Creon,  along  with  the  full  Greek 
chorus  often  members.  They  should  prove  to  be  a  force 
to  be  reckonned  with  in  the  intimate  venue  of  the  Studio 
Theatre. 

Oedipus  at  Colonus  is  running  Nov.  24,  25,  26,  30 
and  Dec.  2,  3  at  8  pm,  and  Nov.  22,  23,  27,  and  Dec.  4 
at  2  p.m.  at  the  Studio  Theatre,  4  Glen  Morris  St. 

Cail  Packwood 

Someday  ^ 

Playwright  and  incoming  artistic  director  Drew  Hayden  -"S 
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THREE  COLOURS 


A   TRILOGY  BY 
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"An  Acid  Satire  of  Legal 
and  Moral  Hypocrisy! 

,\  tart  black  comedv." 


Thelmj  Adorns,  \>  POST 

"One  of  the  Summer's 
Wisest  and  Sexiest  Movies!" 

Vifdeni  AMf,  LA  DAILY  NEWS 

"Marvelous! 

An  excellent  film." 


STARTS  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  25' 
AT  SELECT  THEATRES 


Loved  iqr  Critic^ 


ROLLING  STONE 


"The  Comedy  Event  of  the  Year!" 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

iJrreverently  Funny 
AND  Boisterous!" 


A  Hilarious  Look  at  the  Over-the-Counter  Culture 
I  1  l«i 


NOW  PLAYING  AT  THEATRES  NEAR  YOU 


HIT  SOUNDTRACK  FEATURING  MUSIC  BY: 
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Vs          The  orieinal  courtroom  thriller. 
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"...Fiercely  Funny.  " 

Rob  Salem.  TORONTO  STAR 

PULP  FICTION 


NOW  PLAYING  AT  THEATRES  NEAR  YOU 
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Taylor  has  begun  his  inaugural  season  at  Native  Earth 
Performing  Arts  with  a  hilariously  poignant  and  moving 
story  of  a  mother's  reunion  with  her  daughter. 

Somec/aytells  the  story  of  Anne  (Lee  Maracle)  and  her 
desire  to  be  reunited  with  her  eldest  daughter,  Grace, 
who  was  taken  away  from  her  and  her  reserve  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  35  years  previously. 

Ever  since,  Anne's  life  revolves  around  her  choco- 
late chip  cookies,  soap  operas,  lottery  tickets  and  young- 
est daughter  Barb  (Columpa  Bobb).  When  one  of  the 
tickets  pays  off  and  Anne  wins  $5  million,  she  resolves 
to  locate  her  daughter.  However,  Grace  (Pam  Matthews), 
now  known  as  Janice,  finds  her  first. 

The  younger  daughter.  Barb,  has  been  living  in  her 
sister's  shadow  for  her  23  years  and  somewhat  resents 
the  invasion  of  the  new  sibling  into  the  family  home. 
Barb's  constantly  present  boyfriend,  Rodney  (Herbie 
Barnes)  serves  as  a  narrator  for  the  tale.  Often  speaking 
directly  to  the  audience,  Rodney  supplies  much  of  the 
comic  relief  needed  to  balance  the  anguish  being  expe- 
rienced both  on  and  off  the  stage. 

Originally  written  as  a  short  piece  of  fiction  for  the 
Globe  and  Mail  in  1990,  Someday  has  evolved  into  a 
moving  and  eloquent  drama  that  effortlessly  combines 
elements  of  tragedy  with  comedy. 

Taylor  examines  the  cultural  differences  within  fam- 
ily dynamics  that  deals  with  the  family's  anger  at  the 
Children's  Aid  Service  that  abducted  Grace/Janice. 
The  only  textual  difficulty  involves  Barb's  suspicion  of 
Grace/Janice's  sudden  appearance;  this  is  never  fully 
resolved  in  the  play.  One  must  assume  that,  like  Grace/ 
Janice  herself,  this  sisterly  distrust  fades.  Doris 
Linklater's  solid  directorial  debut  is  enhanced  by  very 
strong  performances  from  all  four  actors  to  create  a 
powerful  piece  of  drama. 

Someday  runs  until  December  11,1 994  at  the  Native 
Canadian  Centre,  16  Spadina  Road.  Contact  Native 
Earth  Performing  Arts  at  531-1402  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

Erica  Sessle 


Fruit  Machine 


Over  the  next  few  weeks  the  Cinematheque  Ontario  will  be 
presenting  Fruit  Machine,  a  massive  retrospective  of  Canadian 
gay  and  lesbian  film  and  video.  Curated  by  Thomas  Waugh,  the 
series  offers  a  compelling  look  at  gay  history  and  politics. 

Some  of  Canada's  most  prominent  artists  will  be  featured, 
including  John  Greyson,  Patricia  Rozema,  Claude  Jutra  and 
Jeremy  Podeswa. 

Some  of  the  highlights  include  experimental  filmmaker  Midi 
Onodera's  groundbreaking  Ten  Cents  A  Dance  (Parallax), 
Greyson's  deconstructionist  short  films  about  AIDS  and  the 
media  (The  Making  of  Monsters  and  The  ADS  Epidemic),  and 
Richard  Benner's  phenomenal  Outrageous,  one  of  the  first 
Canadian  films  to  deal  openly  with  gay  issues.  The  film  is  notable 
for  its  courage — it  was  one  of  the  first  Canadian  films  to  deal  with 
gay  experience,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge schisms  and  differences  within  the  gay  community.  (See 
female  impersonator/hairdresser  Robin's  ongoing  argument 
with  his  ultra-conservative,  closeted  boss.)  Of  course,  probably 
the  most  important  thing  is  its  revolutionary  humour,  provided 
primarily  by  one  man:  the  sadly  underappreciated  and  sorely 
missed  Craig  Russell. 

The  series  proffers  several  home  truths  as  well.  One  of  the 
features  included  on  the  program  is  David  Secter's  Winter  Kept 
Us  Warm,  the  first  English-language  gay  feature  produced  in 
Canada. 

Skillfully  made,  the  film  focuses  on  a  homoerotic  friendship 
between  two  students,  a  friendship  which  the  two  men  don't 
know  how  to  acknowledge  or  deal  with.  It  takes  place  before  the 
gay  liberation  movement  of  the  seventies  and,  though  it  does 
seem  slightly  campy  and  rather  dated,  it  reveals  how  far  things 
have  progressed. 

The  film  has  other  messages  as  well,  serving  as  a  rather  striking 
reminder  of  how  little  things  have  changed.  Winter,  produced  in 
1 965,  was  partially  funded  by  U  of  T's  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council,  the  same  organization  which  vetoed  a  recent 
statement  of  support  for  same-sex  benefits  last  week  because,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  officials,  "Everybody  wants  to  get  re- 
elected next  year." 

Sfeve  Gravestock 
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One  step  Beyond 

In  the  wash  of  Acid-Jazz  and  70's  era  Stevie  Wonder/ 
Rufus  influenced  bands  of  late,  it  is  nice  to  see  a  unit 
whose  influences  are  a  little  more  deep-rooted  in 
hardcore  funk/jazz:  Freddie  Hubbard,  Grant  Green,  the 
CTl  sound  (pre-cheese  string  period).  But  perhaps  their 
greatest  influential  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  cite 
thei  r  biggest  i  nfluences  in  each  other — these  cats  LISTEN 
to  each  other,  and  have  to  chops  to  react  to  the  most 
subtle  nuances. 

Their  regular  Monday  night  stands  at  Lola's  are  the 
city's  best-kept  secret,  turning  the  loungey  venue  into 
a  heated  of  phat,  break-beat  jams  and  fiery  Latin  cli- 
maxes. Forget  the  sappy  English  retro  pop-heads  and 
dig  the  roal  butta  flav  of  these  local(!)  groove  junkies. 

Chris  Barany 

Near  Death 

Canadian  author  Nancy  Kilpatrick's  Near  Deaf/)  pur- 
sues the  well-blazed  trail  of  vampire  potboilers  setting 
19th  century  gothic  in  a  world  of  20th  century  sleaze. 

Bad-girl-with-a-good-heart  Zero,  a  heroin  addict  from 
New  York,  is  sent  by  sinister  forces  to  kill  Byron-quoting 
English  vampire  David.  Instead,  they  fall  in  love,  he  gets 
her  off  drugs,  and  together  they  travel  across  North 
America  in  search  of  his  vampire  enemies. 

Along  the  way  Kilpatrick  stuffs  in  a  couple  hundred 
pages  of  gratuitous  sex,  violence,  and  Canadian  con- 
tent. Our  heroes  get  burned,  beaten,  chained,  raped, 
and  even  killed  but  there  is  little  suggestion  of  real 
danger.  Somehow  we  know  that  their  enemies  will  die 
and  their  love  will  triumph  in  the  end.  Even  a  scene  in 
which  blood  is  drawn  from  a  bison  at  the  Metro  Toronto 
Zoo  does  little  to  alleviate  the  predictable  plot. 

This  book  sucks,  and  not  just  blood  either.  But  for 
those  grimly  determined  to  fol  low  the  trai  I  of  contempo- 
rary vampire  fiction  wherever  it  leads.  Near  Death 
should  be  coming  soon  to  a  supermarket  near  you. 

Sean  Tai 
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Scaccia 


55  Bloor  W.  Manulife  Centre  Concourse  Level  963-9864 
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CLOSE  TO  CAMPUS 
15%  OFF  WITH  STUDENT  I.D. 
Phone  In  /  Take  Out  Orders 
Catering  LCBO 


DAMBERGER  FILM  AND   CATTLE  COMPANY  PRESENTS 


...ironic,  full  of 
surprise,  sharply 
acted,  stunolog  to 
look  at.., 
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Road  to 
Saddle 
River 


COMIC  ODYSSEY 


ROAD  TO  SADDLE  RIVER  A  Francis  Damberger  Film 
Starring:  PAUL  JARRETT.  PAUL  COEUR.  ERIC  ALUN  KRAMER.  SAM  BOB.  and  MICHAEL  HOGAN  as  Louis' 
Casiing:  BETTE  CHADWICK  Production  Design:  JOHN  BLACKIE  Editor  MICHEL  LALONDE 
Music:  MICHAEL  BECKER,  DARCY  PHILUPS  Director  of  Photographv  PETER  WUNSTORF 
Executive  Producer  ARVI  LIIMATAINEN  Producers:  DAU  PHILUPS.  FRANCIS  DAMBERGER 
Written  and  directed  by:  FRANCIS  DAMBERGER 

Produced  wittt  the  participation  of  TELERLM  CANADA.  NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD  OF  CANADA  {HOfm  WEST  CENTRE) 
ALBERTA  MOTION  PICTURE  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  In  association  with  KICKING  HORSE  PRODUCTIONS  LTD 


©  1993  SADDLE  RIVER  HLMS  LTD. 

BECOHOEO IM 
(UUTFWSTEHEO)* 


Released  by  MALOFILM  DISTRIBUTION  INC 
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Ripping  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  folk 

by  Steve  GrBVestOCk      industry  where  pretension  and     Ripper's  comic  look  at  Chi-     a  lawyer  or  an  astronaut  or  I     now  is  really  merchandisin 


scene 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

Back  in  the  late  seventies  and 
early  eighties,  Eugene  Ripper 
(aka  Bruce  Charlap)  was  the 
guitarist/songwriter  for  Stark 
Naked  and  the  Fleshtones,  one 
of  Toronto's  seminal  punk 
bands.  The  punk  scene  was 
rich  back  then  (even  if  there 
were  far  fewer  places  to  play) 
but  the  Fleshtones  stood  out 
even  among  this  crowd.  Their 
cavalier,  satiric  approach  to 
rock-and-roll  provided  a  wel- 
come relief,  especially  in  an 


industry  where  pretension  and 
machismo  rules. 

Now,  Ripper  is  back,  but  in  a 
very  different  incarnation.  Cur- 
rently, he's  much  more  inter- 
ested in  folk  music — with  what 
he  calls  a  punk  edge. 

His  latest  release.  Fast  Folk 
Underground,  features  Ripper 
originals  (like  "Signs  Home" 
and  "Perfect  Day  in  Holly- 
wood") and  covers  of  classic 
folk  songs  like  "Wreck  of  the 
Old  '97"  and  Leadbelly's 
"Alberta."  For  those  of  you 
who  want  to  check  out  what 
the  Fleshtones  sounded  like. 


Ripper's  comic  look  at  Chi- 
nese politics,  "Peking  Hop," 
was  originally  written  for  the 
band. 

The  disc  also  has  a  heady 
mix  of  styles:  rave-up  punk, 
reggae,  ballads. 

Ripper  became  interested  in 
folk  because  he  saw  rock  mu- 
sic becoming  respectable,  safe. 

"It's  sort  of  an  ideal,  ro- 
mantic notion,"  confides  Rip- 
per, "but  I  think  good  rock 
and  roll  should  be  a  bit  on  the 
edge.  Now,  it's  become  a 
respectable  career  option.  It's 
become,  'I  can  be  a  dentist  or 


a  lawyer  or  an  astronaut  or  I 
can  have  a  career  in  rock  and 
roll.' 

"This  maybe  the  observa- 
tion of  somebody  from  the  out- 
side looking  in,  to  criticize  the 
respectability  of  rock  and  the 
corporate  dominance  within 
rock  and  roll.  But  essentially, 
it's  a  very  corporate  business. 
It  is  about  exploiting,  market- 
ing, merchandising,  the  rebel- 
lion of  youth.  I  wish  that  I  saw 
more  people  resisting  buying 
into  it. 

"The  stuff  that's  really  get- 
ting hammered  as  pop  right 
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Bell  Canada.  Customer  focused.  Dynamic.  Innovative.  A  record 
ongoing  achievement.  Committed  to  providing  customer  solutions  that  'set 
the  tone  for  success'. 


We  look  for  much  the  same  in  our  frontline  Telemarketers  who  sell  our  leading 
edge  residential  products.  A  highly  professional  approach.  An  ability  to  understand 
and  interpret  a  customer's  needs  and  respond  to  them  quickly  and  effectively.  The 
flexibility  to  'take  in' detailed  information  and  provide  intelligent  solutions. You  have  a  strong 
customer  orientation,  ideally  gained  through  previous  sales  or  customer  service  experience. 
Second  language  skills  would  be  an  asset. 

We  also  know  that  to  be  a  successful  Telemarketer,  you  need  the  very  best  tools  and  support  right  at  your 
fingertips.  That's  why  we  provide  an  exceptional  working  environment.  One  that  offers  the  very  best  in 
ergonomics.  You  also  have  the  advantage  of  working  at  state-of-the-art  workstations  that  employ  advanced 
Windows  technology.  We  offer  superior  ongoing  training,  competitive  salaries,  an  outstanding  incentive/ 
performance  plan  and  opportunities  for  career  advancement. 

If  you  can  set  the  telemarketing  tone  of  the  future  and  can  commit  to  working  two  nights  a  week  and  Saturdays, 
then  send  your  ACCIS  application  ~  you  can  pick  one  up  at  your  Student  Placement 
Office  -  to 


now  is  really  merchandising 
punk  rock — and  marketing  punk 
rock  to  the  same  degree  that 
the  Monkees  were  marketed 
or  to  the  same  degree  that  Neil 
Diamond  gets  marketed  or 
Elton  John,  Kenny  C,  or 
Michael  Bolton — or  even  Green 
Day  and  the  Stone  Temple  Pi- 
lots. It  just  rolls  off  the  tongue 
and  I  don't  think  it  should  get 
that  big.  Once  you  get  into  are- 
nas and  stadiums,  unless 
you're  very  crafty,  self-aware 
and  not  letting  other  things  de- 
termine what  creates  your 
music,  it  can  really  destroy  great 
bands." 

For  Ripper,  folk  offers  an 
opportunity  to  re-invent  music 
by  bringing  it  back  to  the  es- 
sentials, and  allows  you  a 
greater  degree  of  musical  free- 
dom. 

"Once  you've  reduced 
everything  to  the  core,  you  can 
arrive  at  the  unfettered,  unpol- 
luted, unaffected  and  raw  ex- 
pression of  folk  music — which 
could  be  just  a  singer,  a  song 
and  a  guitar.  And  anybody  can 
do  that. 

"Once  you  merge  that  with 
the  punk  world,  that  leads  you 
very  easily  into  reggae  and  very 
easily  into  ska  and  even  funk. 
Punk  was  really  bringing  to- 
gether black  and  white  music, 
especially  in  Britain." 

Thematically,  Fast  Folk  Un- 
derground seems  to  focus  on 
the  road,  featuring  trains,  travel 
and  disaster.  "Signs  Home," 
in  fact,  was  inspired  by  a  near- 
death  experience. 

"It  was  the  middle  of  winter 


and  I  was  driving  a  rental  car 
between  Montreal  and  To- 
ronto," recalls  Ripper,  "and 
the  knuckleheads  at  the  car 
rental  agency  had  given  us  a 
car  without  snow  tires.  Some- 
where between  Kingston  and 
Toronto  this  huge  blizzard  hit. 
Wehitawhiteoutorsomeblack 
ice  and  we  just  started  doing 
360's  on  the  401 . 

"Anytime  you're  in  an 
accident  like  that,  the  minutest 
things,  from  the  tiniest  flower 
to  the  colour  of  the  sky  seems 
very  sweet.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  fertile  time  to  write  that 
song  because  all  these  images 
that  had  happened  to  me  in  the 
last  24  hours  were  spinning 
around  and  had  become  very 
succinct  and  clear.  The  next 
day  when  I  was  thinking  about 
it  one  line  just  followed  an- 
other and  I  attributed  it  to  this 
near-death  experience.  Then 
there's  the  idea  that  I'm 
going  home,  man.  You'll  find 
me  on  my  couch  with  a  chan- 
nel changer,  watching  sports 
and  drinking  a  beer. 

"That's  where  I  wanna  be 
and  that's  where  you'll  find 
me.  I'm  not  gonna  be  in  a  car 
travelling  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  a  snowstorm  without 
snow  tires.  Not  me,  not 
anymore.  The  sentiment  lasted 
about  a  week  but  since  then 
I've  been  a  little  wary  about 
checking  the  tires." 

Eugene  Ripper  is  at  the  Free 
Times  this  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. Friday,  former  Fleshtone 
Paul  Gary  will  open. 


SPERM  DONORS 


Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  Nev/ 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testingdifferent  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation 
and  therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  Information  call: 


425-0112 


SAMUEL  BECKETT 


HAFPY  BAY 


November  23-27 

8pm.  Sunday  2pin  only. 

$12  adults/$10  students  &  seniors 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  THEATRE,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 


THEATRE  PEGASUS  -  3 


Be 


An  equal  opportunity  employer  that  values  diversity. 


The  Varsity  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  commissioned 
sales  rep  to  sell  ad  space 
starting  in  January.  Must  be  a 
self-starter,  energetic  and  able 
to  commit  to  20  hours  per 
week  or  more.  Call  Sharon 
Payne  at  979-2856,  fax  resume 
to  979-8357  or  drop  it  off  at  44 
St  George  Street. 
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Blues  swimmers  test  out  waters 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Blues  swimmer  Andrew  Foulds 
set  a  new  meet  record  in  the 
200m  breastroke  last  Friday  at 
the  OUAA  invitationals,  held  at 
the  Athletic  Center  pool. 

Foulds,  Simon  Eberlie,  Jodie 
Taylor  and  Angic  Sawa  have 
been  using  waterpolo  as  another 
means  of  increasing  their  fitness 
and  speed  in  the  pool. 

In  fact,  Foulds  and  Eberlie 
were  part  of  the  OUAA  champi- 
onship waterpolo  team  that  de- 
feated Carleton  on  Saturday,  one 
day  after  the  invitational  meet. 

"Waterpolo,  if  you  work  it 
hard,  is  a  fun  way  to  get  in  shape," 
commented  MacDonald.  "It 
teaches  you  aggression  if  you 
need  it  as  well." 

Blues  head  coach  Byron 
MacDonald,  in  an  arrangement 
with  waterpolo  coach  Peter 
Lohasz,  co-ordinates  the  swim- 


mers workouts  to  include  both 
types  of  sports. 

MacDonald  said  this  year 
more  swimmers  have  partici- 
pated in  both  sports  as  the  pro- 
vincial championships  for 
aquatic  sports  are  no  longer  be- 
ing held  on  the  same  weekends. 

The  entire  Blues  team  had  a 
chance  to  check  out  their  com- 
petition as  they  hosted  schools 
from  across  the  province. 

MacDonald  said  the  meet, 
which  he  proposed  in  the  early 
eighties,  has  been  traditionally 
used  as  an  evaluative  tool  to 
gauge  training. 

This  year,  however,  the  team 
is  trying  to  qualify  more  swim- 
mers during  the  fall  session,  so 
they  don't  have  to  taper  off  their 
training  in  the  spring  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  CIAU  intercol- 
legiate nationals  held  in  March. 

The  Blues  seem  to  be  right  on 
track,  as  Steve  Georgeiev  and 
Rusty  Jones  qualified  in  the  50m 


freestyle  and  1500m  freestyle 
respectively.  Jones  also  handily 
won  the  400m  individual  med- 
ley. 

Also  winning  in  their  events 
were  U  of  T's  Trevor  Gillis  in 
the  100m  backstroke  and,  beat- 
ing her  main  rival  last  year  in  a 
well-strategized  swim,  Rebecca 
Glennie  in  the  200m  backstroke. 

"Overall,  I'm  pleased  with  the 
teams'  performances," 
MacDonald  said. 

The  meet  was  held  a  week 
earlier  in  the  season  than  previ- 
ous years  to  accommodate  the 
timing  of  the  Canadian  Cup  in- 
ternational club  meet. 

The  swim  team's  next  com- 
petition is  this  evening  when 
they  host  Laval  University  for 
dual-meet  competition. 

Eberiie,  along  with  U  of  T 
rookie  Peter  Tait,  aim  to  qualify 
for  the  CIAU's  in  the  400m  free- 
style and  200m  butterfly  respec- 
tively. 


Speeding  off  the  blocks:  catch  them  tonight  at  Laval. 


(Nondas  Tsamardos) 


Sports  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

The  Blues  men's  team  host  a 
high  school/university 
doubleheader  of  Toronto  ver- 
sus St.  Catharines  schools,  this 
evening  at  the  Athletic  Centre 
sports  gym. 

The  high  school  game  starts 
at  6  p.m.  and  involves  St. 
Michaels 's  College  School 
against  the  Dennis  Morris 
High  School.  At  7:30  p.m.  U 
of  T  matches  up  against 
CIAU's  fifth-ranked  Brock 
Badgers. 

Also  this  evening  the  U  of  T 
women's  team  travels  to  York 
University  for  their  own  match 
against  the  Yeowomen  at  7:30 
p.m. 

Last  Saturday,  the  Blues 
women  defeated  the  Brock 
Badgers  89-65,  in  the  second 
of  two  live  telecast  intercol- 
legiate games.  After  handily 
winning  the  first  game,  the 
Blues  went  on  to  compete  in 
the  finals  against  Western  on 
Sunday.  U  of  T  was  leading 
32-25  by  the  half  and  fell  back 
by  10  points  in  the  third  quar- 
ter. After  a  strong  comeback, 
they  succumbed  to  the  Mus- 
tangs by  the  end  to  lose  a  close 
66-62  game.  Blues  Laurel 
Johnston  led  U  of  T  by  scoring 
21  points.  Close  behind  was 
Liz  Hart  with  19  and  Laurie 
Pinkney,  named  a  tournament 
all-star,  accumulated  12  points 
of  her  own. 

CURLING 

The  Varsity  curling  team 
opened  their  intercollegiate 
season  by  travelling  to  the 
Waterloo  Invitational  last 
Sunday. 

Waterloo,  Laurier,  West- 
em,  U  of  T  and  a  junior  mixed 
and  junior  women's  team 
competed  at  the  invitational. 

In  the  women's  event,  the 
Blues  won  the  silver,  placing 
behind  the  mixed  squad  while 
the  U  of  T  men  failed  to  show 
in  the  top  three. 

'This  was  our  first  real  run 
at  a  bonspiel,"  said  U  of  T 
curier  Stephanie  Ditta.  "[Our 
results  were]  good  having  not 
curled  together  before." 

Of  the  five  women  and  four 
men  of  the  teams,  Stephanie 
Ditta  and  Alvin  Yung  are  the 
only  returning  veterans.  All, 
however,  play  in  a  regular  non- 


university  league  at  the  Royal 
Canadian  Curling  Club.  The 
team  has  also  added  an  addi- 
tional member  to  the  coaching 
staff.  Linda  Hoff  is  joined  by 
Lisa  Orr  in  the  1994-95  season. 

One  of  the  sports  that  lack's 
university  funding,  the  team  will 
not  be  travelling  the  Western 
Invitational  this  weekend.  In- 
stead they  are  having  a  fundraiser 
curl-a-thon  on  Sunday  Nov.  27 
at  the  Royal  Canadian  Curling 
Club. 

"We  are  raising  money  and  it 
will  be  good  practice  for  us," 
commented  Ditta. 

The  Blues  curlers  will  play 
for  four  hours,  the  equivalent  of 
playing  two  straight  games. 

Pledges  will  be  taken  at  the  U 
of  T  clubs  office  at  the  Athletic 
Centre. 

U  of  T  will  take  to  the  ice  to 
compete  again  next  January. 

HOCKEY 

The  Blues  women's  hockey  team 
undefeated  streak  was  broken  on 
Tuesday  as  they  lost  to  third- 
place  Guelph  Gryphons  5-2. 

U  of  T's  Rebecca  Reid,  Lori 
Dupuis  and  Natalie  Rivard  re- 
main the  top  three  OWIAA 
league  scorers. 

KANGA  BALL 

On  Friday  Nov.  25  M  the 
Scarborough  Campus  gymna- 
sium, everything  and  anything 
you  wanted  to  know  about  kanga 
ball  will  be  offered  during  a  three- 
hour  instruction  and  practice 
clinic. 

Manjit  Grewal,  a  fifth-year 
student  and  kanga  enthusiast, 
organized  this  Friday's  co-ed 
event  for  students  on  all  three 
campuses,  to  come  and  get  an 
introduction  to  the  get  a  taste  of 
the  sport. 

Grewal  brought  indoor  kanga 
to  Scarborough  College  two 
years  ago,  a  first  for  universities 
in  North  America.  With  75  par- 
ticipants, the  one-day  event  blos- 
somed into  a  league  during  the 
winter  semester. 

Kanga  ball  began  in  Australia, 
as  a  pre-season  sport  for  cricket 
players,  and  was  used  a  warm- 
up  exercise  prior  to  matches. 
With  the  modified  equipment  of 
plastic  bats  and  a  floor  hockey 
ball,  Grewal  says  kanga  is  a  safe 
sport. 

"We  have  simplified  a  lot  of 


the  complex  rules,"  Grewal 
added.  "...And  [we]  will  keep 
them  out.  It  will  be  easier  for 
everyone  to  learn." 

The  one-hour  clinic  begins  at 
11:00  a.m.  and  will  have  field- 
ing, batting  and  bowling  as  the 
instructional  topics. 

Following  the  instruction, 
two-hours  of  tournament  play 
will  commence.  The  service 
counter  at  Scarborough  will  pro- 
vide more  information  on  how 
to  participate  in  the  kanga  ball 
event.  No  equipment  is  neces- 
sary and  the  cost  is  $1  per  player 
or  $8  per  team  (one  female  mini- 
mum per  team). 

RUGBY 

The  OUAA  has  released  the  list 
of  provincial  all-star  teams. 
Blues  player  Cameron  Gelder 
was  named  to  the  division  II 
team. 

SQUASH 

The  Blues  men's  squash  teairi  is 
ranked  second  behind  Queen's 
in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
OUAA  after  the  first  eastern 
sectionals  of  the  season. 

All  but  one  of  U  of  T's  six 
players  are  new  to  the  team  this 
year.  Joining  veteran  Tony  So 
are  Matthew  Reade,  Taras 
Klymenko,  Chris  Grieve  and 
Holmes  Ahari.  As  well,  number 
one-seed  Patrick  Ryding,  who 
Blues  coach  Steve  Pasian  said 
may  be  the  best  player  in  the 
league.  Ryding  and  Klymenko 
are  top  junior  players  in  Canada 
in  the  club  league  system. 

U  of  T  shut  out  Trent,  beat 
Ryerson  and  McGill,  5-1  and  4- 
2  and  even-split  matches  with 
Queen's  3-3. 

The  top  four  teams  in  the 
league  qualify  for  the  provincial 
championships. 

The  Blues  women's  team  sea- 
son is  over,  as  they  did  not  qual  i  fy 
for  the  OWIAA' s.  But  U  of  T's 
Melanie  Jans,  ranked  number 
two  in  Canada,  will  be  up  for  the 
individual  championships. 

VOLLEYBALL 

The  Blues  men's  and  women's 
teams  dominated  Ryerson  on 
Tuesday,  beating  both  Rams 
squads  in  three  straight  sets. 

The  women  compete  against 
the  Yeowomen  at  York  this 
evening  for  the  conclusion  of 
intercollegiate  play  for  the  fall 


season. 

Meanwhile,  the  U  of  T  men 
travel  to  Guelph  for  a  three- 
day  non-league  tournament, 
Nov.  25-27.  Preceding  the 
Ryerson  game,  the  Blues' 
Mark  Habash  and  Aaron  Holm 
are  third  and  seventh-place 
scorers  in  the  OUAA  rankings. 

Both  teams  resume  eastern 
division  competition  in  early 
January. 

WATERPOLO 

The  U  of  T  women's  waterpolo 
team  easily  crushed  the  Brock 
Badgers  on  Monday  evening 
at  the  Athletic  Centre  pool. 

Leading  the  Blues  women 
in  scoring  in  the  13-3  win  were 
Martha  Wyatt  (5  goals)  and 
Julie  Hill  (4). 

After  five  matches  the 
women  are  placed  within  the 
top  four  teams  in  their  divi- 
sion, a  position  required  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the 
OWIAA  championship. 

The  game  against  Brock  was 
the  last  home  game  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  The  women 
resume  intercollegiate  play  in 
early  January. 

WRESTLING 

The  Blues  wrestlers  placed 
fourth  at  the  Western 
Invitational  last  Saturday. 

The  senior  invitational  had 
eight  universities  and  four  club 
teams  participating.  The  CIAU 
medalists  in  each  category, 
which  included  Blues'  Peter 
Brown  were  ineligible  to  com- 
pete. U  of  T's  fairly  inexperi- 
enced team  was  the  second- 
placed  school  behind 
Lakehead,  who  won  the  over- 
all competition. 

Leading  U  of  T  was  Peter 
Nawbatt,  who  won  the  silver 
in  the  52  kg  category.  Also 
faring  well  were  Ron  Eng  and 
Bart  Pindor,  who  placed  sixth 
in  their  respective  weight  cat- 
egories. 

George  Pergantis  won  three 
straight  matches  in  the  65  kg 
category  bcfor  losing  to  the 
eventual  winner  of  his  class. 

Blues  coach  Rick  MacNeil 
was  pleased  with  the  perform- 
ance of  Ziad  Dehni,  who  in  his 
first  tournament  ever,  pinned 
his  Queen's  opponent. 

The  Blues  compete  at  the 
Brock  Open  next  Saturday. 


Blues  hockey  team 
in  cross  border 
hockey  challenge 


U  of  T  will  host  a  four-team 
tournament  this  weekend  in  Var- 
sity Arena,  pitting  their  skills 
against  American  college  teams 
from  Bowling  Green  and  Cornell. 

The  Blues,  along  with  the  York 
Yeomen,  will  play  each  U.S 
NCAA  division  I  team  during 
the  two-day,  four-game  match- 
up, Nov.  25  and  26.  The  highest 
overall  point  score  total  between 
the  nations  will  be  declared  the 
winner. 

Both  the  Blues  and  Yeomen 
are  second  in  their  respective 
divisions.  U  of  T  is  behind  the 
Guelph  Gryphons,  who  Bowling 
Green  defeated  11-2  in  a  game 
played  on  Oct.  14  this  year  in 
Ohio. 

The  Falcons,  with  five  NHL 
draft  picks,  including 
defensemen  Quinn  Farr  (first 
round),  Todd  Kelman  and 
Brandon  Carper,  as  well  as  for- 
wards Brian  Holzinger  and  Jason 
Clark.  They  are  currently  number 
one  in  the  American  Central 
Conference  ahead  of  Michigan 
State  and  Michigan.  Fifteen  Ca- 
nadian players  are  on  the  currdnt 


line-up.  As  well.  Blues  head 
coach  Paul  Titanic  is  a  former 
Falcon  player. 

Cornell,  an  Eastern  Confer- 
ence team,  has  19  Canadians  on 
their  roster  and  two  NHL  draft 
picks:  goaltender  Jason  Elliot 
and  forward  Ryan  Smart.  The 
Big  Red  have  just  begun  their 
season  and  have  a  1-2-1  record 
so  far. 

The  cross-border  challenge  is 
considered  a  certified  foreign 
tour  for  the  Falcons. 

The  NCAA  has  a  ruling  on  the 
maximum  number  of  regular 
season  games  each  school  is  per- 
mitted to  play. 

The  tour  allows  for  Bowling 
Green  to  play  these  games  as 
exhibition  contests,  while  for  the 
Big  Red  the  games  will  count 
toward  the  school's  overall 
record. 

The  tournament  begins  at  5 
p.m.  on  Friday.  The  Blues  first 
game  is  against  Cornell  at  8  p.m.. 
U  of  T  is  up  against  Bowling 
Green  the  following  day  at  7 
p.m. 

Staff 
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Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Canadian  men  Is  rising.  As  a  result, 
many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
children. 

If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humcinitarian  instincts,  aind  would  consider  being  a 
sp>erm  donor,  write  us,  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00 
and  4:00  p.m.  for  further  information.  All  inquiries 
are  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful 
candidates  is  guaranteed. 

C  A.R.£  CENTRE 

2338  Hurontaiio  St..  Mississauga.  L5B  INl.  897-9600 


University  sports  and  sexual  assault: 
a  solution  starts  with  the  coach 


HART  HOUSE  WOMEN 

Hair  Place  ^jfdZ'' 

FINEST  CUTTING  &  STYLING  $JL4.00 

97S-2431  Big 


•  CAmm  AVAILABLE  •  TAKEOUT  • 


OPEN: 

MON-THURS  11:30-2:30;  5:00-10:00 
Rl  11:30-2:30;  5:00-11:00 
SAT  12:00-11:00 
SUN  12:00-10:00 

598-0149 

45  BALDWIN  ST.,  TORONTO 


AMEX  a 
MASTERCARD 


10%  OFF 
EmUEE 
ONLY 
WTTH 
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The  following  is  an  excerpt  of 
a  sports  opinion  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo's Imprint  on  Nov.  11. 

BY  T  J.  Behe 

WATERLOO— Just  over  three 
weeks  ago,  two  Wilfrid  Laurier 
hockey  players  were  charged 
with  sexual  assault.  Both  are 
charged  in  relation  lo  an  inci- 
deni  where  a  young  woman  was 
apparently  lied  up,  bealen  with  a 
weapon,  and  had  performed 
sexual  acts  upon  her  without  her 
consent. 

"The  boys  were  jusl  out  to 
have  a  good  time." 

'They  wanted  a  good  story  for 
the  rest  of  the  team." 

Believe  it  or  not,  ihcsc  are  just 
a  few  things  I've  heard  about  the 
incident  from  people  I've  talked 
to. 

Sexual  assault  or  harassment 
has  no  place  in  university  sport. 
Unfortunately,  it's  one  of  the 
places  it  still  exists  in  society. 

Three  years  ago  a  si milar  event 
at  McGill  gained  national  atten- 
tion, when  two  students  were 
charged  with  gang  sexual  as- 
sault. That's  three  years  ago  and 
nothing  has  changed. 

Mike  Tyson  is  set  to  leave 
prison  after  serving  four  years 
for  sexually  assaulting  a  pag- 
eant contestant.  In  light  of 
George  Foreman's  title  win, 
many  arc  eagerly  waiting  for 
Tyson  to  get  out.  Did  we  all 
forget  why  he  was  there  in  the 
first  place? 

There  is  no  question  about  it, 
something  has  to  be  done  about 
sexism  in  sports,  especially  at 
the  university  level. 

There  arc  a  number  of  factors 
to  consider  when  looking  at  inci- 
dents like  the  one  at  Launcr. 

First,  these  players  go  to  a 
school  where  athletics  are  eve- 
rything. The  members  of  the 
hockey  team  are  some  of  the 
most  popular  people  at  school. 
The  players  are  good,  the  learn 


TWO  GREAT  CAREERS 
TO  CHOOSE  FROM: 

the  Chartered  Accountancy  Program 

and  the  Graduate  Diploma  in  Taxation 

will  lead  you  to  a  career  as  either  a 
Chartered  Accountant  in  a  C.A.  firm, 
in  a  law  firm,  in  Government,  or  as  a 
Tax  Practitioner. 

GET  THE  DETAILS  FROM: 

McGill  University 

Department  of  Chartered  Accountancy 
and  Graduate  Administrative  Studies 
Place  Mercantile 
770,  rue  Sherbrooke  ouest 
Suite  323 
Montreal,  Quebec 
H3A1G1 

Tel.:  (514)  398-6154 
Fax:  (514)  398-4448 


An  internationally  renowned  University, 
founded  1821 


SPORTS  AND  SEXUAL  ASSAULT:  IS  THERE  A  LINK? 

Many  have  expressed  concerns  about  a  lie  between  violence  against  women  and  certain  athletes 
in  amateur  university  and  professional  sports.  Athletes  in  team  sports  seem  to  be  the  focus,  but 
should  they  be? 

Are  athletes  more  prone  to  violent  behaviour?  Or  is  there  just  a  connection  made  between  team 
sports  and  sexual  assault  because  athletes  are  high-profile  members  of  society? 

Sport  is  considered  a  microcosm  of  society.  Can  we  blame  some  violence  towards  women  as  the 
direct  result  of  someone  being  involved  in  the  sports  arena?  Or  are  athletes  like  everyone  else,  and 
violence  against  women  a  general  condition  of  modem  society  today? 

The  Varsity  sports  section  welcomes  opinions  on  this  issue  by  all  members  of  the  university 
community. 


wins  and  they  gain  notoriety. 

For  some,  along  with  the  no- 
toriety comes  an  attitude.  The 
old  BMOC  syndrome  (Big  Man 
On  Campus)  kicks  in.  They  are 
on  a  high  and  don '  i  want  lo  come 
down. 

Attempting  to  keep  egos  high, 
these  players  succumb  to  peer 
pressure.  Often  men  feel  they 
need  to  prove  their  self-worth 
both  on  and  off  the  field,  and 
they  think  "scoring  chicks"  is 
the  best  way  for  them  to  do  it. 

In  the  locker  room,  women 
are  often  considered  objects.  I 
know  this  from  time  spent  as  a 
reporter  and  a  high  school  foot- 
ball player. 

"Yeah,  1  picked  up  this  bitch, 
took  her  back  to  my  place,  and 
@#$%  her  brains  out." 

There's  always  one  or  two 
guys  vocal  enough  to  make  the 
others  believe  it's  acceptable. 
After  a  while,  it  becomes  the 


norm  among  the  entire  team, 
even  though  most  don't  agree 
and  dislike  what  they  are  hear- 
ing. 

Some  players  spend  their  en- 
lire  life  proving  their  self-worth. 
They  need  to  prove  to  their  fami- 
lies, friends,  teachers  and  most 
importantly,  to  themselves  that 
they  are  all  they  can  be.  When 
they  finally  achieve  their  goals, 
often  they  feel  like  kings,  and 
think  they  can  do  what  they  want. 
In  some  cases,  this  royal  right 
may  include  sexual  assault. 

Solutions  are  needed,  and  the 
first  place  to  start  is  with  the 
coach. 

Coaches  have  more  responsi- 
bilities than  just  training  good 
athletes.  They  are  kwked  up  to, 
and  most  players  trtist  them  al- 
most as  much  as  their  parents. 

I've  heard  the  word  "class" 
being  used  by  many  coaches 
when  describing  their  team.  How 


about  making  them  show  some 
in  the  locker  room  as  well  as  in 
the  public  eye? 

Five  years  ago,  my  football 
coach  brought  in  a  video  on 
sexual  assault,  and  had  us  watch 
it. 

"I  have  to  show  you  this  guys, 
don't  give  me  a  hard  time.  It's 
not  my  choice,  it's  the  school's." 

Because  of  his  attitude  most 
of  the  guys  laughed  through  it. 

"It's  guy  talk  I  used  to  be  like 
that  when  I  played,"  say  many 
coaches. 

This  attitude  sucks!  It's  not 
the  fifties — it's  the  nineties.  And 
if  sexist  remarks  are  made,  the 
coach  should  do  something  about 
it. 

As  for  the  players,  trophies 
are  earned  on  the  field,  not  at 
bars,  parties,  or  in  their  bed- 
rooms. 

THE  IMPRINT 


Does  professional  sport  contribute  to  violence  against  women? 


"Every  15  seconds  a  woman  in  (the  U.S.A.]  is 
battercd  by  her  husband,  boyfriend  or  Irve-in 
partner.  If  every  football  player  in  the  game  beat 
his  wife,  the  number  of  incidents  in  football 
would  still  be  significantly  lower  than  thai  in 
society." 

•Lent  Bumkam,  director  of  the  NFL's  player 
assistance  programme  on  professional  football 
and  violence,  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  Nov.  21. 


"I  don't  agree  football  should  be  called  a  violent 
sport 

"Violence  is  what  you  see  on  the  streets,  kids 
with  bau  and  guns.  Football  is  an  aggressive 
sport,  so  is  basketball  and  hockey. 

"That's  not  to  say  that  some  people  within 
some  of  those  sports  aren't  violent  from  time  to 
time." 

-Bumham,  same  interview. 


Got  a  favourite  Blues  team?  Why  not 
write  about  them  or  take  their  picture 

for  the  Varsity?  Just  drop  by  44  St. 
George  for  more  info,  or  call  979-2831. 


THURSDAYS 

never  a  cover 

On  the  Subway  line 
124  Danforth  Ave. 
(corner  of  Danforth 
and  Broadview) 
463-0085 

Prizes  and  Giveaways  •  Great  Food 
2  for  1  Wings  •  Pool  TaUles 


Every  Wednesday,  5  -  9 

All  You  Can  Eat  PASTA! 

$6.99 
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Classifieds 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  {Student  rate:  $3.25  for  nort-bustness  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  boW  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -469-1 1 1 1 
ordrop  by  our  campus  office  InTeefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Oursen/ices  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


PANDORA  COUNSELLING 
SERVICES 

offers  caring  'real  world'  counselling  in 
university/life  issues:  career,  stress/ 
burnout,  mood  disorders,  relationships. 
Experienced  R.N.,  recent  U.  of  T.  grad 
(mature  student  BSc.  Psych.)  Prompt 
access.  Location  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.  (Yonge 
subway)  Sliding  -  scale  student  fee, 
covered  by  EHC.  (416)  515-0656. 


$600  IN  PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS 

by  young  thinkers,  written  from  a  Secular 
Humanist  perspective.  Write:  Essays;  Box 
788  Station  'A';  Toronto,  Ontario  M5W 
1G3  for  more  info.  For  info  about  the 
Humanist  Association  of  Toronto  call  966- 
1361. 


PENTIUM  MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

8  MB  RAM,  420  hdd,  2x  CD-ROM,  mid 
tower,  14  inch  SVGA  monitor.  Call  (416) 
444-2367. 


WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Toronto, 
North  York,  Mississauga,  Oshawa, 
Pickering.  Managers  to  $8.10/hour  + 
bonuses.  Wrappers  to  $7.00/hour.  Wages 
Increase  with  hours  worked.  Full/Part  time, 
December  1  -24. 41 6-538-8588. 


EARN  FREE  TRIPS  &  CASH!! 

Breakaway  Tours  is  looking  for  motivated 
students,  organizations  &  clubs  to  promote 
Spring  Break/New  Years  Tours  to 
Acapuico,  Cuba,  Daytona,  Vermont, 
Quebec  &  More!  Leader  in  students  tours 
forthe  past  1 2  years,  we  are  looking  for  the 
best  reps  to  promote  our  Tours.  Best 
commission  structure  available,  so  call  us 
today!  Call  (41 6)  974-9774.  Memberof  the 
BBB,  call  and  compare  us  to  anyone!! 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


ATTENTION  ALL  BUSINESS 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  $10  000+  next  summer,  in 
great  business  experience?  Build  your 
resume  now!  Contact  College  Pro  at  905- 
513-1442. 


POLLUTION  PROBE 

Seeks  paid  evening  fundraisers  to  help  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  smog  and  clean  up 
the  Great  Lakes.  Call  1  -5. 368-7221 . 


UNDERGRADUATES  WANTED 

We  are  looking  for  undergraduates  to 
participate  in  a  management  simulation 
game.  The  simulation  takes  75  minutes. 
The  focus  is  information  processing  and 
motivation.  Reward:  $8.50.  For  information 
call  Gerard:  978-381 3  or  598-5428 


SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  JOBS 

Energetic,  hard-working  students  to 
manage  summer  business.  Fantastic 
experience,  resume-builder,  income 
potential.  Any  area  of  study.  Across 
Ontario.  Interviews  occurring  now.  Call  for 
more  info.  Action  Window  Cleaners  291- 
9990. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wort<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (41 6)  865-5343. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two  -  third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

XEROX  COPY  2  CENTS  EACH 

Free  binding.  One  stop  printing.  416-752- 
9097. 

LOVING  COUPLE  WITH  ONE  CHILD 

hope  to  adopt  again.  Are  you  pregnant, 
considering  adoption?  519-271-4435  to 
acquire  info,  initiate  contact.  Privacy 
sensitively  respected  for  all. 

LIVE  PSYCHIC  TAROT 

Love,  money,  know  your  future. 
Professional  readings  from  the  comfort  of 
your  home,  sensational  results!!  1-900- 
451  -3530  ext.  371 5.  $3.99  per  min.  Must 
be  1 8  years.  Newcall  Ltd.  (602)  954-7420. 
24  hrs.  No  minimum. 


TUTORING 


MATH TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)322-5890. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Sun/ey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  TTiesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  Nov.  26  for  the  December 
LSAT  and  GRE.  -  Richardson  -  (41 6)  41 0- 
7737. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don'twaitformidtemi  test  panic!  Tutor,  28 
years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chartotte:  972- 
0540. 


TUTORING 

Statistics,  Economics,  Op.  Research 
Thesis,  Term  Paper  Project  Assistance. 
All  levels.  Patient  Former  Prof,  with  25+ 
yrs.  experience.  (416)  504-6213  9am  - 
5pm.  (Erindale  or  St.  George  locations) 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


IS  STRESS,  ANXIETY  OR  LOW  SELF- 
ESTEEM 

the  possible  cause  of  your  poor  grades/ 
low  marks?  If  so,  call  "Mindful!  Solutions" 
now.. .(41 6)  223-4025and  leave  message. 

ESSAYS 

Will  assist  in  writing,  researching  and 
organizing  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828  Mississauga  and  Toronto. 

ENGLISH  TUTOR  /  EDITOR 

Patient  thorough  English  Tutor  will  assist 
you  with  editing  &  writing  skills  literary 
analysis.  E.S.L.  also  available.  Pauline 
482-7097. 


SPANISH  SPEAKING  TUTOR 
NEEDED 

to  help  me  improve  my  Spanish.  No 
Grammatical  technicalities,  just 
conversation,  $10.00  cash  per  hour,  fit 
your  schedule.  766-9773. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
cunicula  vitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  sen/ices. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Sen/ice. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  &  EDITING 

WordPerfect,  Han/ardGraphics  for  essays 
with  charts,  graphs  etc..  Editing, 
proofreading,  grammar,  presentation 
advice.  Fast  tum  around.  Can  fax.  $2/pg. 
Near  campus.  530-1 850. 

LSR  WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICES 

The  word  is  fast  and  here  is  my  songyif  you 
need  it  done  then  give  me  a  ding  dong,/My 
name  and  number  are  listed  below,/So 
don't  be  shy  and  give  it  a  go!  Call  Linda  at 
(416)282-4668. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Nov.  24 

THE  COPTIC  ORTHODOX  FELLOWSHIP  -  Lecture  by  Fr. 
Athansius  Iskandertitled:  The  End  of  Days".  WETMORE  HALL 

-  300  HURON  ST.  RM.  52.  6:00-7:00PM.  FREE. 
PAKISTANI  STUDENT'S  ASSOCIATION  -  General  meeting. 
FACULTY  OF  PHARMACY.  RM.  105.4:30PM. 

Friday,  Nov.  25 

LGB-OUT  (LESBIANS,  GAYS  AND  BISEXUALS  OF  U  OF  T) 

-  Newcomers  /Coming  Out  Discussion  Group.  Phone  971  -7880 
for  info.  7:00PM. 

INDO-CARIBBEAN  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION -Dance  with 
D.J.  Riyad.  THE  HANGAR.  9:00PM  -  ??  MEM:  $7,  NON-MEM: 
$10,  AT  DOOR:  $12 


Monday,  Nov.  28 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-1 :30PM 

THE  GLOBAL  DEVELOPMENT  NETWORK  -  Group  meeting 
and  movie  showing  "Hell  to  Pay:  the  effects  of  structural 
adjustment."  All  are  welcorne.  SIGMUND  SAMUEL; 
AUDIOVISUAL  ROOM  153. 5-7PM.  FREE. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  29 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  1 2:1 5  - 1 :30PM 


varsity  rules 


YEAR  OP  THE  DOG. 

Thousands  oi  ^ears  ago,  the  Chinese 
said  nineteen  ninety-four  would  be  the 
year  of  the  Dog.  Good  call. 


MAN  -  EIGHT  NIGHTS  OF  PRESENTS!  HAPPY  CHANUKAH!! 


The 4Jnivb^it¥  OF  Toronto 
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Lookin'  For  the  Fire  Extinugisher  Since  1880 


Monday,  November  28,  1994 


We  want  the 
Leafs! 

A  group  of  disgnintled  hockey  fans 
braved  ihe  cold  yesterday  to  protest 
the  ongoing  National  Hockey  League 
lock-out. 

Beginning  at  noon,  approximately 
25  people  dressed  in  Toronto  Maple 
Leaf  sweaters  walked  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  wav- 
ing signs  bearing  messages  such  as 
"We  want  hockey  back!" 

"We're  hoping  to  get  the  players 
and  owners  to  realize  how  the  strike  is 
affecting  the  fans,"  said  Eric  Murphy, 
spokesperson  for  the  group. 

Murphy  and  a  group  of  friends  be- 
gan organizing  the  demonstration  one 
night  while  discussing  their  own  an- 


SHORTS 


ger  towards  the  lock-out  and  realizing 
how  many  other  fans  must  feel  the 
same  way. 

"It's  a  huge  disrespect  for  the  peo- 
ple who  are  so  devoted  to  the  game," 
he  said. 

Francis  Deck,  owner  of  Fran's  Res- 
taurant, one  of  the  many  merchants 
located  near  the  Gardens,  spoke  to  the 
group  regarding  the  effect  the  lock- 
out has  had  on  local  business. 

Murphy  said  the  group  also  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  support  from  Barbara 
Hall,  Toronto's  recently-elected 
mayor. 

Demonstrators  were  also  handing 
out  flyers  encouraging  fans  to  write  or 
fax  letters  to  members  of  the  NHL  and 
the  NHL  Players  Association. 

Murphy  said  that  while  he  had  been 
expecting  a  lum-oui  of  over  1 00  dem- 
onstrators, the  fact  that  some  fans  did 
show  was  encouraging.  He  said  the 
group  may  try  again  in  the  near  future. 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Drunkenness  a 
rape  defense? 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  mak- 
ing drunkenness  to  the  point  of  insan- 
ity a  legal  defence  for  rape  and  sexual 
assault  has  women's  rights  activists 
up  in  arms  and  the  media  buzzing. 

Intended  to  apply  only  to  a  slim 
minority  of  cases,  a  similar  defence 
has  been  used  four  times  since  the 
original  ruling,  and  has  the  govern- 
ment proposing  a  "band-aid"  solution 
to  the  upwell  of  controversy:  the  in- 
clusion of  "criminal  intoxication"  as 
a  part  of  our  Criminal  Code. 

Check  out  the  feature,  by  Michele 
Parent,  on  page  8  as  the  Varsity 
attempts  to  straighten  out  the  mess. 

To  test  or  not  to 


test... 


The  right  of  humans  to  use  animals  in 
biomedical  and  related  research  is 
contemplated  in  a  Varsity  animal 
rights  forum.  Overthe  last  few  months, 
various  groups  at  U  of  T  have  voiced 
their  concern  over  the  use  of  animals 
in  research  taking  place  on  our  own 
campus.  The  forum  raises  questions 
on  the  ethical  and  scientific  grounds 
of  conducting  animal  research.  Is  ani- 
mal testing  a  moral  issue,  or  an  emo- 
tional one?  Do  we  have  any  rights  at 
all  as  humans?  Do  animals  exist  for 
our  purposes  only? 
See  page  5  for  some  answers. 
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Sooome  people  get  their  holidays  earlier  than  others. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Student  voices  ignored 

OlSE  board  says 
yes  to  join  U  of  T 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Edu- 
cation's board  approved  the  merger  of 
their  institution  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  on  Tuesday. 

Sixteen  board  members  voted  for  the 
merger,  with  three  abstentions  and  one 
against. 

The  board  member  who  voted  against 
the  merger,  a  non-academic  staff  repre- 
sentative, said  the  board  members  did 
not  have  time  to  adequately  review  the 
agreement,  as  they  had  only  received  the 
updated  draft  on  Saturday. 

Holly  Baincs,  president  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Association  at  the  insti- 
tute, said  the  board  made  a  decision  to 
ratify  an  agreement  they  did  not  fully 
understand. 

As  well,  Baines  says  the  institute  did 
not  take  into  account  the  voice  of  the 
students  when  discussing  the  merger. 

"I'm  very  frustrated  to  be  at  the  only 
institute  in  the  province  that  doesn't 


Reduced  funding  for  university  scientists  could  liave  global  effects 

Government  looks  into  cutting 
researcli  expenditures 


BY  Aaron  Chan 

University  officials  say  they  arc  afraid 
cutbacks  to  federal  government  support 
could  hurt  researchers  across  Canada. 

The  govemmcnt  is  currently  review- 
ing how  much  money  is  being  spent  on 
university  research,  and  whether  to  cut 
that  funding  back. 

The  review  is  looking  at  the  three 
main  federal  bodies  that  fund  research  in 
Canada:  the  Medical  Research  Council, 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council,  and  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  review  is  not 
to  cut  costs,  according  to  Heather 
Munroe-Blum,  vice-president  of  re- 
search and  international  relations  at  U  of 


T.  But  there  is  some  concern  it  could 
recommend  cuts  when  it  gives  its  final 
report,  in  early  1995. 

University  researchers  from  across 
Canada,  including  Monroe-Blum,  met 
in  Ottawa  last  month  in  order  to  urge  the 
federal  government  to  maintain,  not  cut, 
research  funding. 

U  of  T  has  also  presented  a  brief  to  the 
review  committee,  saying  that  research 
can  result  in  economic  and  social  ben- 
efits, particularly  basic  research  in  the 
long-term. 

"An  over-emphasis  on  the  short-term 
investment  occurs  at  the  risk  of  the  long- 
term  security  and  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  investment  itself,"  the  brief 
states. 

The  brief  also  states  the  need  for  the 
government  to  at  least  maintain  cuaent 


levels  of  funding  for  Canada's  federal 
grants  for  research. 

Munroe-Blum  says  that  university- 
level  research  is  not  only  respected  in 
Canada,  but  world-wide. 

"It  is  a  system  internationally  recog- 
nized as  really  high-quality  for  such  a 
low  cost.  It's  the  most  transparent  and 
best  value-added  investment  in  science 
and  technology  the  federal  government 
makes,"  she  said. 

Cynthia  Goh,  an  assistant  professor  at 
the  department  of  chemistry,  is  an  active 
researcher  who  receives  grants  from  the 
federal  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council.  She  says  some 
people  in  the  federal  government  don't 
understand  what's  needed  to  fund  sci- 
ence. 

Please  see  "Federal,"  page  3 


comply  with  board  regulations  with  hav- 
ing student  reps  on  the  board,"  said 
Baines.  "[We' ve]  been  de  facto  ignored." 

Douglas  Black,  a  doctoral  student  at 
the  institute,  also  says  the  negotiation 
process  left  out  student  input. 

"The  consultation  with  students  was 
very  poor,"  he  said.  "The  whole  process 
has  been  incredibly  narrow  in  focus.  It's 
been  solely  economic  and  completely 
ignored  hundreds  of  other  issues  [such 
as]  students,  the  potential  impact  on 
programs  and  scholarships.  They  keep 
making  decisions  on  money  only." 

Alison  Davidson,  external  chair  of 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers,  Local  Seven,  says  student  and 
staff  were  consulted  on  their  concerns 
only  after  the  merger  was  complete. 

"OISE's  negotiating  team  paid  lip 
services  to  the  concerns  expressed  by 
many  of  the  bargaining  units...  includ- 
ing students,"  said  Davidson.  "Our  con- 
cerns weren't  heard  because  they  were 
never  asked  for." 

The  students  at  the  institute  did  have 
a  representative  on  the  negotiating  team, 
Carol  Golant.  But  she  was  appointed  by 
the  board,  not  the  students,  says  Baines. 

"[We]  voiced  our  opposition  when 
that  student  rep  was  on  the  negotiating 
team.  Everyone  else  was  allowed  to  put 
forth  names  for  the  negotiation  team,  but 
she  was  arbitrarily  appointed,"  said 
Baines. 

But  negotiating  team  member  Anjala 
Hildyard,  assistant  directorof  field  serv- 
ices and  research  at  the  institute,  says 
Golant  was  clearly  qualified  to  represent 
students. 

"The  student  on  our  team  was  presi- 
dent of  our  alumni  association  and  past 
president  of  the  GSA,"  said  Hildyard. 

All  the  negotiating  team,  not  just 
Golant,  was  appointed  by  the  institute's 
board.  And  the  board  did  try  to  take  into 
account  all  voices  in  the  OISE  commu- 
nity, says  Hildyard. 

"[We]  tried  to  obtain  data  from  a  wide 
number  of  people  from  the  institute  on 
what  they  thought  was  important,"  she 
said. 

A  number  of  groups  at  the  institute, 
including  the  GSA,  CUEW  Local 
Seven — representing  research  and  teach- 
ing assistants — and  the  president  of  the 
Please  see  "Minorities,"  page  2 


Students  new  book  says  mature  students  decreasing 

Part-time  students  getting  younger 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  make-up  of  U  of  T's  part-time  students'  population  is  changing  dramatically, 
says  a  new  book  written  by  a  Woodsworth  College  student. 

Author  Deanne  Fisher  says  the  average  Canadian  part-time  student  is  much 
younger  than  university  administrators  realize. 

"The  question  is:  where  are  the  adults,  and  why  aren't  they  coming?" 

Around  one-third  of  U  of  T's  50,000  students  are  classified  as  part-lime.  Along 
with  summer  students  and  night  students,  that  number  includes  students  registered 
in  three  or  fewer  courses  a  year. 

Fisher's  book.  Learning  the  Hard  Way:  Part-time  Degree  Students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  examines  how  successful  U  of  T's  strategy  for  coping  with 
part-time  students  is,  compared  to  other  universities. 

She  concludes  that  U  of  T's  system  of  full  classroom  integration  for  part-time 
students  is  effective,  and  possibly  superior  to  other  universities  with  their  greater 
separation  between  part-time  and  full-time  studies. 


'The  U  of  T  model  does  work  and  is  probably  in  my  mind  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
them." 

But  Fisher  also  warns  that  the  university  could  be  doing  more  to  attract  people 
over  25  to  study  at  U  of  T. 

This  so-called  "mature"  student — over  25,  returning  to  school  for  night  courses — 
is  what  most  people  think  of  when  they  picture  part-time  students.  But  Fisher  warns 
that  the  university  is  seeing  more  and  more  part-time  students  that  are  no  older  than 
their  full-time  counterparts. 

That  Hies  in  the  face  of  traditional  thinking.  A  1982  federal  government  study 
went  so  far  as  to  hypothesize  that  the  number  of  people  returning  to  universities  to 
study  could  outnumber  the  number  of  twenty  year-olds  entering  them  from  high 
school,  as  early  as  the  year  2000. 

Now,  Fisher  says,  we  are  seeing  figures  from  Statistics  Canada  that  show  the  total 
number  of  Canadian  part-time  students  has  declined  over  the  last  two  years. 

People  over  25  are  actually  turning  away  from  the  university  system,  and  neither 
the  government  nor  the  administrators  have  given  thought  to  why,  she  says. 
Please  see  "Indifference,"  page  2 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


Special  Events 


Chanukah  -  The  Hart  House  Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee  and 
the  Jewish  Students'  Union  invite  the  University  Community  to  join  in 
celebrating  Chanukah  with  candle-lighting  and  song.  Monday, 
November  28th  at  6:00  p.m.  in  the  Map  Room. 
Advent  -  The  Hart  House  Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee  presents 
an  Advent  Carol  Service.  A  warm  invitation  is  extended  to  the 
University  community  to  celebrate  the  Christmas  Season.  1994 
Advent  Service  music  will  be  provided  by  the  Hart  House  Chorus. 
Tuesday,  November  29th  at  7:30  p.m.  in  The  Great  Hall  at  Hart 
House. 

A  Christmas  Tree  -  On  Thursday,  December  8th  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
The  Great  Hall,  old  and  young  alike  are  invited  to  share  in  this  happy 
event,  which  includes  a  visit  from  Santa,  Yuletide  Music  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Hart  House  Singers,  Chorus  and  Chamber  Strings, 
Readers,  and  Refreshments.  Remember  to  bring  a  blanket  or  cushion 
to  sit  on  the  floor! 


 •  Art  •••  

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  An  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings and  sculpture  by  Sylvia  Safdie,  curated  by  Paul  Petro,  will  run 
until  December  8th. 

The  Arbor  Room  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents 
works  by  Colina  Maxwell  from  November  28th,  1994  to  January  7th, 
1995. 


Music 


[Admission  to  all  concerts  is  free.  For  more  information,  please  call 
978-5362] 

JAZZ  at  Oscar's  -  The  Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble  performs  in 
The  Arbor  Room  on  Friday,  December  2,  from  8:30  to  1 1 :30  p.m. 
Licensed.  No  cover. 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  (Classical)  -  The 

finale  concert  of  the  semester  features  Millenium  in  The  Great  Hall  at 

Hart  House  on  December  4th  at  3:00  p.m. 

Subterranean  Sound  Series  (Contemporary  Rock)  - 

Tiston  Psionic  and  Poppy  Seed  in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Thursday, 
December  1st,  beginning  at  9:00  p.m.  Licensed,  no  cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come 

to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Investment  Club  -  On  Tuesday,  November  29th,  the  Investment  Club  will 

be  holding  an  information  session  on  its  annual  trip  to  New  York  City. 

The  meeting  will  take  place  in  the  Debates  Room  at  6:00  p.m. 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 

Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class 

schedule,  and  sign-up. 

Athletics  

Information  Session  on  New  Conditioning  Equipment-  Come  and  find 
out  about  the  exciting  new  Conditioning  Area,  with  a  completion  date  of 
January  1995,  developed  by  the  Recreational  Athletics  Committee. 
Tuesday,  December  6th,  1994  from  6:00  to  7:00  p.m.  in  the  Debates 
Room. 

Closure  -  The  door  at  the  northwest  entry  to  Athletics  will  close  in 
November  for  the  Winter  period  and  will  reopen  in  the  Spring  term. 
Entrance  and  exit  to  Athletics  will  be  via  the  front  door  of  Hart  House. 
Recreational  Squash  Ladder- All  interested  players  who  would  like  to 
join  a  level  1  or  level  11  ladder,  please  submit  your  name  and  phone 
number  and  level  of  playing  experience  to  the  Membership  Services 
Office  (978-2447).  This  ladder  is  updated  on  a  daily  basis. 
Cards  -  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk  for  entry  to  the  Locker  Rooms. 
Lockers-  Please  note  that  coats  and  bags  are  to  be  checked  into  day 
lockers  before  entry  to  the  Athletics  activities  areas. 
Volleyball  -  As  a  result  of  safety  concerns,  beginning  November  14th, 
1994,  the  playing  of  volleyball  will  be  permitted  in  the  Lower  Gym  only. 


Minorities,  women  to  be 
hit  liardest  witli  layoffs 


Continued  from  page  1 

general  support  staff  all  spoke 
out  against  ratincation  of  the 
agreement. 

While  she's  sympathetic  with 
the  notion  that  this  is  the  best 
financial  choice  for  the  institute, 
Baines  says  the  board  was  bul- 
lied into  ratification. 

"Personally,  I'm  unsurprised 
it  was  ratified  by  the  OISE board, 
and  how  unanimous  the  decision 
was,  in  the  face  of  all  the  internal 
community  saying  'we're  not 
happy,'"  said  Baines.  "They  were 
bullied,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
make  the  decision  rather  than  take 
the  extra  time  the  support  staff 
was  asking  for  [to  review  the 
agreement.]" 

The  merger  will  lead  to  lay- 


offs, university  administrators 
have  said,  as  the  institute' s  budget 
must  be  cut  by  10  per  cent.  The 
cuts  will  mainly  be  made  by  lay- 
ing off  support  and  administra- 
tive staff. 

The  institute' s  only  option  was 
to  join  with  the  U  of  T  in  order  to 
suffer  minimal  job  loss,  says 
Hildyard. 

"You  have  to  look  at  the  prob- 
ability of  job  loss  in  a  variety  of 
lights,"  said  Hildyard.  "Wc  felt 
the  loss  would  be  more  if  wc 
stood  alone." 

But  Black  says  the  merger  de- 
cision will  effect  women  and 
minorities  the  most,  as  they  make 
up  most  of  the  support  staff  who 
stand  to  loose  their  jobs. 

"It's  a  sexist  decision.  Clearly 


women  are  the  ones  to  lose  their 
jobs  here.  [This]  decision  was 
based  on  economic  reasons  and 
not  on  academic  or  human 
grounds." 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  in- 
stitute's support  staff  are  women. 
Of  that  number,  there  is  a  high 
percentage  of  women  of  colour, 
according  to  Phil  Masters,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Public  Serv- 
ice Employees  Union,  Local  578. 

If  the  merger  is  also  approved 
by  U  of  T's  Governing  Council 
next  month,  the  institute  will 
merge  with  U  of  T's  Institute  of 
Child  Studies,  University  of  To- 
ronto Schools  and  the  faculty  of 
education  to  become  OISE/UT. 

The  merger  is  set  to  take  place 
on  July  1,  1996 


MERGER  DRAWS  MIXED  REACTIONS  FROM  UNIONS 


Unions  representing  teaching  and  research  assist- 
ants at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Edtica- 
tion  say  the  recent  merger  agreement  with  U  of  T 
may  mean  an  end  to  their  collective  bargaining 
rights. 

Union  jobs  may  not  be  safeguarded  once  the 
merger  is  complete,  says  Alison  Davidson,  exter- 
nal chair  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Education 
Workers,  Locel  Seven. 

-There  arc  180  of  us,  currently  wondering 
what  will  happen,"  said  E>avtdson.  "There  is  no 
protection  for  us  concerning  collective  agree- 
ments." 

The  520  full-time  students  at  the  in.stitute  com- 
pete forthe  180 graduate  internship  jobs.  Da\'idson 
says  they  will  not  know  if  those  students  will  lose 
their  jobs,  until  the  academic  and  adminisiralive 
task  forces  at  Ite  institute  iron  out  the  conditions 
of  the  merger. 

"Our  own  collective  agreement  says  there  wilt 
be  180  jobs  there.  But  the  question  is  now,  what 
will  happen  to  our  collective  agreement?"  she 
said. 

According  to  David.son,  the  recent  decision  by 
CUEW  members  to  dismantle  their  union  and 
join  the  larger  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employ- 
ees will  give  tbem  a  stronger  voice  in  protecting 


their  rights  and  jobs. 

Phil  Masters,  president  of  the  Ontario  Public 
Services  Employees  Union,  Local  578,  says  the 
50  research  officers  at  the  institute  she  represents 
are  in  favour  of  the  spirit  of  the  agreement. 

'The  way  the  agreement  looks  now,  there  are 
some  opportunides  for  research  officers  in  the 
merged  cnwonmcni  that  we  wouldn't  have  if  we 
didn't  merge  with  the  faculty  of  cd,"  said  Mas- 
ters. 

"(There  are)  opportunities  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  teaching  in  pre-services  pro- 
grams." 

Masters  says  before  the  agreement  was  signed, 
unioas  were  ensured  collective  agreemcnus  would 
be  left  in  place,  but  that  has  not  happened. 

'The  OISE  board  directed  that.  They  accepted 
a  deal  which  does  not  protect  unions,"  she  said. 

The  reason  why  OPSEU  favours  the  spirit  of 
the  agreement  is  because  they  do  not  expect  to 
lose  anymore  employees,  and  U  of  T  has  not  told 
them  otherwise,  says  Masters. 

There  used  to  be  120  of  us,  but  for  the  past 
three  or  four  ycars...our  group  has  been  losmg 
jobs.  The  government  has  been  pulling  away 
money,"  said  Masters. 

Tanya  Talaga 


Indifference  towards  part-timers 


Continued  from  page  1 

Pan-time  students  have  to  deal 
with  student  aid  programs  far 
more  underfunded  than  their  full- 
time  counterparts,  she  said.  At  U 
of  T,  this,  combined  with  univer- 
sity indifference,  are  the  main 
reasons  for  the  dropping  num- 
bers, she  believes. 

U  of  T  neither  offers  enough 
courses  at  attractive  times  for 
part-timers.  U  of  T  only  offers 
half-a-do7£n  weekend  courses, 
even  though  all  are  extremely 
popular.  And  structuring  the  year 
on  an  eight-month  term  rather 
than  the  four-month  term  of  other 
universities  makes  it  more  likely 
that  part-timers  will  drop  out  of 


their  courses  because  of  work  or 
home  conflicts,  she  says. 

Even  when  part-timers  find 
classes  they  can  fit  in,  U  of  T 
doesn't  give  them  equal  access  to 
university  facilities.  Fisher  says. 

"You  can  get  a  seven  o'clock 
class,  but  you  can't  get  into  your 
registrar's  office  in  the  evening." 

Fisher  says  services  run  by  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs,  such  as 
the  health  and  career  centres,  also 
alienate  part-timers  through  their 
limited  accessibility. 

"Do  part-time  students  want 
to  go  to  a  doctor  in  the  evening  at 
a  university  health  cenu-e?  Prob- 
ably not.  But  the  secondary  ef- 
fect is  they  feel  shut  out  of  the 
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rest  of  the  university." 

Fisher  is  especially  critical  of 
federal  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy,  who  is  calling  for 
greater  incentives  for  older  stu- 
dents, while  at  the  same  time 
providing  none,  she  says. 

"I  really  hope  Lloyd  Axworthy 
buys  a  copy.  He  and  his  staff 
have  no  idea  of  what  is  required 
to  bring  the  over-25's  back  to 
university." 

Fisher  based  much  of  her  re- 
search on  a  1992  part-time  stu- 
dents' survey  done  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Part-time  Undergradu- 
ate Students. 

Fisher  was  a  liaison  officer  at 
the  Association  of  Part-time  Un- 
dergraduate Students  until  early 
last  year. 

Before  that,  she  was  president 
of  Canadian  University  Press,  a 
job  she  took  up  after  leaving  the 
editorship  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  student  paper, 
the  Ubyssey. 

The  book,  to  be  released  in 
December,  is  being  published  by 
U  of  T's  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students,  cur- 
rently marking  its  25th  anniver- 
sary. 

Fisher  was  among  those  feted 
at  the  association's  anniversary 
reception,  held  at  the  University 
College  Union  on  Thursday. 

Vice-president  for  human  re- 
sources Michael  Finlayson  made 
a  small  speech  on  behalf  of  the  U 
ofTadminisu^iion.  He  described 
the  association  as  the  most  con- 
sistently effective  student  group 
the  university  had,  saying  it  had 
long  been  a  "pain  in  the  neck"  for 
university  adminisu^ators. 
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Campaign  to  stop  clear-cutting  in  nortliern  Alberta  gains  support 

Thousands  of  retailers  boycott  paper  product  company 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

Over  40  Canadian  companies  arc 
participating  in  a  nation-wide 
boycott  of  the  Daishowa- 
Marubeni  International  paper- 
manufacturing  corporation,  to 
support  the  Lubicon  Lake  Cree 
Nation's  land  rights  claims  in 
northern  Alberta. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
4,400  retailers  across  Canada,  the 
SoapBerry  Shop's  40  Canadian 
stores  are  the  latest  to  stop  buy- 
ing paper  products  from 
Daishowa,  according  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Lubicon,  a  To- 
ronto-based support  group. 

Other  companies  supporting 
the  boycott  include  Roots,  Club 
Monaco,  A&W,  and  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken. 

"Every  company  which 
Friends  of  the  Lubicon  have  ap- 
proached willingly  support  the 
boycott...  and  others  have  com- 
plied with  the  boycott  for  fear  of 
negative  publicity,"  said  Stephen 


Kenda,  spokesperson  for  the 
group. 

Holt  Renfrew,  Woolworth 
Canada,  and  Pizza  Pizza  were 
the  toughest  to  persuade,  says 
Penda. 

Friends  of  the  Lubicon 
launched  the  boycott  in  1991  to 
protest  Daishowa' s  pi  ans  to  clear- 
cut  what  they  claim  is  unceded 
Cree  territory  in  the  Lubicon  Lake 
region.  The  group  says  disputes 
over  land  claims  has  been  going 
on  in  the  area  for  over  50  years. 

"The  Lubicon  have  never  his- 
torically ceded  their  territory  in 
any  legally  recognizable  man- 
ner, [and]  they  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  ear  of  the  government 
for  the  past  55  years,"  Kenda 
said. 

Since  1991, Daishowahas  held 
off  logging  plans  on  Lubicon  land 
three  years  in  a  row. 

B  ut  the  group  is  concerned  that 
the  corporation  will  go  ahead  with 
their  clear-cutting  plans  in  this 
year's  winter  logging  season  be- 
cause the  company  has  timber 


leases  from  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment for  the  entire  1 0,000  square 
kilometres  of  disputed  territory. 

According  to  the  group, 
Daishowa  made  an  agreement  in 
1988  not  to  log  on  the  disputed 
territory  until  a  land  rights  settle- 
ment between  the  500-member 
Lubicon  band  and  the  federal 
government  was  concluded. 

Friends  of  the  Lubicon  said 
Daishowa  broke  the  1988  agree- 
ment in  1990  when  one  of  its  sub- 
contractors attempted  to  com- 
mence logging  operations  in  the 
areas. 

"You  can  never  tell  with  them 
because  the  last  time,  they  tola 
the  Lubicon  they  were  going  to 
stay  out,  but  they  moved  in.  So 
each  winter  is  cause  of  great  stress 
and  tension,"  said  Kenda.  "All 
we're  asking  them  to  do  is  just 
come  out  and  say  that  they're 
going  to  stay  out  until  the  land 
rights  are  settled." 

But  Jim  Morrison,  the  general 
manager  of  Daishowa' s  Edmon- 
ton office,  says  the  1988  agree- 


Federal  gov't  short-sighted 
if  research  cuts  made 


Continued  from  page  1 

"There  is  a  lot  of  movement  away 
from  basic  research,  [and]  by  that 
I  mean  research  that  is  far-sighted. 
The  government  wants  shon- 
lerm  plans,"  said  Goh. 

Governments'  emphasis  on 
short-term  success  aren't  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  scientific 
breakthroughs,  she  said. 

Important  research  being  car- 
ried out  by  universities  will  suf- 
fer if  the  government  expects 
immediate  results  to  often  com- 
plicated and  lengthy  projects, 
says  Goh. 

"Most  people  who  predict  the 


future  extrapolate  from  the  past. 
But  breakthroughs,  by  definition, 
cannot  be  predicted  from  a  linear 
pattern.  That's  the  problem  with 
concentration  on  short-term 
yields." 

Goh  said  she's  pessimistic  re- 
garding research  funding  in 
Canada  for  the  next  few  years. 

"It's  really  heading  towards 
short-term  goals.  It's  really  sad. 
If  Canada  is  going  to  become  a 
technological  country,  we  need 
longer  foresight." 

Munroe-Blum  agrees.  Re- 
duced dollars  for  research  will 
limit  universities'  ability  to  fund 


projects,  she  says. 

"It  will  be  an  ongoing  chal- 
lenge in  universities  to  adequately 
fund  research  activities.  We  will 
be  constantly  called  on  to  defend 
and  lobby  on  behalf  of  research 
investment." 

In  1993,  U  of  T  received  close 
to  $65  million  from  the  three 
main  federal  granting  councils, 
and  another  $  1 2  million  in  grants 
and  $  1 2  million  in  contracts  from 
the  provincial  government. 

Five  years  previous  to  that,  the 
figures  were,  respectively,  $55 
million,  $7.8  million,  and  $7.7 
million. 


RESEARCHERS  PREFER  GRANTS  OVER  CONTRACTS 


Be,sides  the  financial  restraint  imposed  on  their 
work,  researchers  must  also  deal  with  legal 
restraints  on  the  publication  of  that  work. 

The  right  lo  publish  the  results  of  research 
varies  from  project  to  project 

Patent  restrictions  and  the  question  of  < iwncr- 
ship  have  led  some  Canadian  researchers  to  wait 
years  to  give  the  public  the  results  of  their  woj-k. 

According  to  Peter  Munsche,  assistant  vice- 
president  for  technology  transfer  at  U  of  T,  the 
crucial  determining  factor  in  research  results 
ownership  is  not  where  the  money  comes  from. 
It's  actually  the  type  of  funding  received:  a 
contract  or  a  grant. 

"A  gram  in  aid  of  research  [is  where]  the 
sponsor  pays  pan,  and  not  all,  of  ilie  costs,  and  as 
a  result,  has  only  partial  rights  to  what  is  done 
with  the  results,  [whereas]  a  contract  pays  all  of 
the  costsofthe  research,  includingindirect  costs." 

Richard  Spralley,  director  in  the  office  of 
research  services  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  agreed  with  Munsche's  assessment 
of  grants  and  contracts. 

"When  we  accept  a  grant,  there  are  no  restric- 
tions." 

Contracts  aren't  all  bad.  Sometimes,  m  the 
ca.se  of  contracts,  a  motually  benefictal  agree- 
ment can  usually  be  negotiated,  Spratiey  said. 

"When  we  sign  a  contract  that  says  that  the 
government  owns  the  copyright,  but  the  univer- 
sity has  the  right  to  publish,  both  sides  are 
happy." 

Munscbc  and  Spratiey  both  noted  the  impor- 


tant role  of  proprietary  information,  or  secret 
data  supplied  by  the  sponsor,  in  determining 
what  can  be  published. 

"We  allow  the  sponsor  to  review  the  data 
before  publishing  in  some  cases  to  delete  propri- 
etary information,  [for  example]  information  tbey 
provided  to  the  project,"  said  Munsehc. 

However,  Roger  Pricbard,  vice-principal  of 
research  at  McGiU  University,  downplayed  the 
role  of  proprietary  information  in  delaying  or 
restricting  publication.  He  said  that  at  McGill 
University,  while  the  Quebec  provincial  govern- 
ment can  preview  and  recommended  changes 
and  deletions  of  proprietary  information  from 
research  results,  the  university  makes  llic  final 
decision. 

All  three  university  representati  ves  cooftrmcd 
that  secret,  or  totally  awfidential,  research  is 
strictly  avoided  by  their  universities. 

"We  do  no  accept  any  funding  that  requires 
completely  confidential  rcsearch,"said  Munsche. 

Although  delays  in  publication,  ranging  from 
one  to  two  years  maximum  depending  on  the 
university,  are  allowed,  such  delays  are  usually 
restricted  to  corporaie-spohsored  contracts,  to 
give  the  company  linie  lo  file  a  patent. 

Munsche  also  says  Ontario's  conditions  over 
publicizing  and  funding  research  are  stricter  than 
the  federiil  ones. 

'The  federal  government  is  much  more  re- 
laxed in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  its  funding," 
said  Munsche. 

Aaron  Chan 


The  results  of  clear-cutting  In  northern  Alberta. 


ment  was  never  made.  Daishowa 
agreed  to  stay  out  of  the  246  KM^ 
Lubicon  reserve  area,  not  the 
entire  disputed  territory,  he  says. 

Morrison  also  denies  that  one 
of  Daishowa' s  sub-contractors 
attempted  to  clear-cut  in  the  dis- 
puted territory. 

"There  has  never  been  any  log- 
ging, or  any  harvesting  activity 
by  us  under  the  forest  manage- 
ment agreement  in  the  area  con- 
cerned," Morrison  said. 

Daishowa  has  no  connections 
with  the  company  that  tried  to 
move  into  the  territory  in  1990, 
he  says. 

"You're  hearing  them  describe 
other  companies  who  have  log- 
ging rights  in  the  same  area." 

Daishowa  will  stay  out  of  the 
disputed  territory  this  winter, 
Morrison  says. 

"As  a  voluntary  measure,  we 
have  not  started  logging  opera- 
tions in  the  area  of  concern,  but 
that's  not  because  we  made  an 


agreement,  it's  because  we're  try- 
ing to  show  some  sensitivity  to 
the  difficult  situation  with  respect 
to  the  land  claim,"  he  said. 

Morrison  said  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  issue  the  cor- 
poration's position  has  been  mis- 
represented. According  to  him, 
Daishowa  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
not  to  log,  and  to  encourage  par- 
ties to  settle.  But  they  don't  have 
answers  for  the  dispute. 


"I  don't  think  the  answer, 
though,  is  to  attack  third  parties 
and  to  make  up  stories  about  their 
activities  that  cast  them  as  vil- 
lains," he  said.  "We're  not  the 
villain.  We're  just  sort  of  caught 
in  the  middle." 

The  time  will  come  when  the 
Alberta  govemment  itself  will 
pressure  Daishowa  to  commence 
operations  in  the  Lubicon  terri- 
tory, says  Morrison. 
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A  new  intent 


Michele  Parent's  feature  in  this  issue  examines 
an  issue  that  has  been  much  talked  about  re- 
cently: the  relationship  of  extreme  drunkenness 
to  sexual  assault. 

There  has  been  a  growing  concern  in  society 
about  this  issue,  ever  since  Henri  Daviault's 
sexual  assault  was  overturned  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  that  he  could  well  have  been 
too  drunk  to  control  his  actions  that  night  he 
sexually  assaulted  a  Montreal  woman. 

That  concern  has  only  increased  with  every 
successive  use  of  some  versions  of  the  drunken- 
ness defense  by  lawyers  in  sexual  assault  cases. 
Our  unofficial  office  count  so  far  is  four,  admit- 
tedly not  all  resulting  in  acquittals  like  Daviault's. 

The  concern  has  also  grown  through  sensa- 
tional reporting  of  the  trial,  led  by  the  Toronto 
Star,  whose  "Drunkenness  is  a  rape  defence" 
headline  was  alarming  in  its  alarmism. 

Not  that  the  issue  doesn't  deserve  press.  For 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  is  knock  a 
gaping  hole  in  this  nation's  idea  of  criminal 
responsibility.  Suddenly,  the  courts  have  no 
way  of  prosecuting  people  who  commit  crimes 
while  consuming  obscene  amounts  of  alcohol. 

Daviault  was  accused  of  raping  a  65  year-old 
woman,  after  consuming  an  amount  of  alcohol 
that  would  kill  most  people.  He  swore  that  he 
didn't  remember  a  single  thing  from  that  night, 
including  the  alleged  crime. 

That  left  the  Quebec  circuit  judge  who  was 
trying  Daviault  in  a  difficult  position.  Could  a 
person  with  no  memory,  no  intention  of  raping, 
be  jailed  for  the  sexual  assault? 

Canadian  law  demands  the  prosecution  prove 
that  the  accused  had  \\\cmens  rea — guilty  mind. 
If  the  accused  could  judge  the  consequences  of 
their  actions,  then  there  \smens  rea.  If  not,  if  the 
accused,  for  reasons  of  insanity,  automatism,  or 
whatever  other  reason,  could  not  understand  or 
control  the  consequences,  there  is  no  guilty 
mind,  and  no  crime.  Daviault  clearly  had  the 
intent  to  get  dmnk,  the  judge  reasoned,  but  that 
wasn't  a  crime.  There  was  no  evidence  he  in- 
tended to  rape. 

Before  1982,  that  wouldn't  have  mattered. 
The  law  on  offences  committed  while  dead, 
near-unconscious  drunk  was  clear — if  you  de- 
liberately got  drunk  and  hurt  someone,  you  were 
still  culpable. 

But  in  1982,  the  Charter  of  Rights  was  pro- 
claimed. And  section  1 1  clearly  states  the  right 
to  innocence,  a  right  has  been  interpreted  to 
include  the  need  for  a  prosecutor  to  prove  the 
guilty  mind  for  the  crime  itself.  From  that  point, 
the  "You  chose  to  get  dead  dmnk,  so  you're 
responsible  foreverything  that  happens"  shortcut 
was  a  domino,  waiting  to  fall. 

The  circuit  judge  kicked  it  over.  Daviault  got 
drunk  with  the  intent  to  get  drunk;  he  did  not  get 
drunk  with  the  intent  to  rape.  He  was  set  free. 

When  the  Quebec  appeals  court  challenged 
the  judge,  it  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  which  upheld  the  original  ruling:  if 
Daviault  was  reailly  near-comatose  when  he 
committed  sexual  assault.  Justice  Peter  Cory 


argued,  then  he  was  only  guilty  of  drinking  too 
much,  and  that  is  not  a  crime. 

Legal  pundits  were  quick  to  insist  on  the 
narrowness  of  the  application  of  such  a  defense. 
To  acquit  those  with  charges  of  sexual  assault 
on  the  basis  of  drunkenness,  they  said,  could 
only  apply  to  highly  specific  cases. 

But  in  the  last  month,  at  least  three  subse- 
quent defense  lawyers  have  attempted  to  use  the 
alcohol  defense.  Even  allowing  for  lawyers' 
willingness  to  try  anything,  it  seems  we  have  a 
problem  on  our  hands. 

It  is  an  especial  problem,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  cases,  nearly  all  of  which  so  far 
have  involved  sexual  assault.  For  there  has  long 
been  in  this  society  a  tendency  to  discount 
abusive  or  violent  behaviour  towards  women  as 
the  product  of  a  bottle,  not  a  male  mind. 

It  ill  suits  a  society  to  send  the  message  that, 
in  some  gender-based  crime,  the  man  really 
could  not  help  himself.  The  idea  of  the  irresistable 
woman — either  due  lo  dress,  actions,  or  the 
man"  s  drunkenness — has  confounded  domestic 
and  sexual  assault  cases  for  decades.  To  an- 
nounce, as  the  Star  did.  that  drunkenness  is  a 
rape  defence,  is  to  chill  the  reporting,  investiga- 
tion, and  prosecution  of  these  crimes.  Just  when 
women  were  beginning  to  believe  the  Law 
could  act  for  them,  it  has  unwittingly  sent  a 
message  that  it  is  not  yet  wholly  responsive. 

So  the  message  is  wrong.  As  is  the  law.  As 
bad  as  the  old  law,  with  its  "You  cannot  escape 
the  consequences  through  drunkenness"  mes- 
sage, was.  it  was  better  than  this:  a  situation 
where  you  can  choose  to  lose  your  mind  on  a 
mind-aJtering  drug,  and  then  the  law  can't  touch 
you.  At  least  with  LSD,  they  could  snap  you  up 
for  possession;  with  alcohol,  they'd  have  to  let 
you  go. 

Justice  Minister  Allan  Rock  knows  this.  That 
is  why  he  is  currently  entertaining  the  possibil- 
ity of  criminalizing  entering  high  levels  of  in- 
toxication with  recklessness. 

Under  such  a  law,  the  Crown  would  have  to 
prove  the  defendant  voluntarily  got  dead  drunk, 
in  a  way  that  showed  reckless  disregard  for  the 
potential  harm  to  others.  If  found  guilty,  he/she 
would  face  sentencing  on  the  basis  of  drunken- 
ness, not  the  crime  committed  subsequent  to 
intoxication. 

Had  such  a  statute  been  in  place  at  the  time  of 
Daviault's  case,  he  might  instead  have  been 
found  guilty  of  being  drunk,  even  if  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  of  intent  for  a  sexual  as- 
sault charge. 

We  still  have  questions.  For  instance,  would 
sentencing  be  able  to  reflect  the  crime  commit- 
ted during  intoxication?  Or  would  the  nature  of 
the  crime  committed  after  getting  drunk  be 
mute? 

Still,  it  seems  as  if  the  government  has  hit 
upon  a  much-needed  piece  of  legislation.  We 
urge  it  to  act  quickly  and  responsibly  in  this 
matter,  so  both  the  legal  loophole  and  the  social 
can  of  worms  that  this  case  has  opened  can  be 
firmly  shut. 
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Dear  Dr.  Sebastien, 

I  am  a  21  year-old  female  who 
recently  began  having  sex  with  a 
guy.  The  first  time  he  refused  to 
wear  a  condom.  I  tried  to  explain 
why  I  thought  it  was  important 
but  he  still  didn't  want  to.  He 
said  that  I  should  trust  him  more 
and  that  condoms  lake  away  from 
the  "feeling"  of  intercourse.  I 
finally  agreed  to  have  unpro- 
tected sex  but  I'm  really  not 
okay  with  it.  What  can  I  do? 
Signed. 
Flustered 

Dear  Flustered, 

Your  question  brings  up  some 
excellent  points.  A  good  thing  to 
say  to  him  is  that  you  are  con- 
cerned atxjut  the  health  of  both 
of  you  and  it  is  purely  from  this 
standpoint  that  you  are  making 
this  request.  It  doesn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  trust.  Some  sexu- 
ally transmitted  diseases  show 
symptoms  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  after  contrac- 
tion, which  means  that  you,  or 
he  for  that  matter,  may  not  know 
if  he  has  something. 

Also,  if  he  doesn't  want  to  use 
protection  now,  he  probably 
hasn't  used  it  with  any  of  his 
previous  partners.  One  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  when  you  have 
unprotected  sex  is  that  you  are 
not  only  sleeping  with  him  but 
with  every  partner  he  has  ever 
had.  If  he  still  doesn't  want  to, 
maybe  it's  still  time  to  ask  your- 
self if  you  really  want  to  con- 
tinue having  intercourse  with  this 


person. 

You  can  also  incorporate  con- 
doms into  sex  play  and  have  fun 
with  it.  How  about  putting  the 
condom  on  him?  Don't  forget 
your  water-based  lubricant;  no 
oil-based  lubes  as  they  can  break 
down  latex. 

Dear  Dr.  Sebastien, 

I  am  a  19  year-old  female  and  the 
other  day  my  mother  walked  in 
on  mc  while  1  w  as  maslurhaling. 


She  quickly  shut  the  d(X)r  and 

hasn't  said  anything  about  it 

since.  I'm  really  embarrassed  that 

she  knows  I  do  this.  What  should 

I  do? 

Signed. 

Embarrassed 

Dear  Embarrassed, 

There  is  nothing  to  feel  bad  about. 
Research  shows  that,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  most  women  as 
well  as  most  men  masturbate! 
Whether  sexually  active  or  not,  it 
is  a  healthy  thing  to  give  pleasure 
to  yourself.  Often,  you  can  learn 
about  what  arouses  you  and  use  it 
to  make  your  sexual  relationships 
more  fulfilling. 

As  for  your  mother,  you  should 
really  talk  to  her  about  it  if  you 
can.  The  main  thing  to  remember 


is  that  masturbation  is  a  normal 
and  healthy  practice  and  that  there 
is  no  need  to  feel  shame  about  it. 
Our  bodies  are  meant  to  give  us 
pleasure. 

Dear  Dr.  Sebastien, 

I'm  a  man  in  my  mid-20s  and  I 
have  been  ejaculating  prema- 
turely the  past  few  times  I  have 
had  sex.  I  feel  uncomfortable 
about  it  and  my  partner  does  loo. 
What's  wrong? 
Signed, 
Premature 

Dear  Premature, 

A  number  of  men  have  the  same 
problem,  so  it's  nothing  to  feel 
uncomfortable  about.  Il  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  this 
problem  can  be  solved.  One  com- 
mon way  to  exercise  control  over 
your  ejaculation  is  to  practice 
the  start-stop  method  of  stimu- 
lation. This  involves  gelling  your 
partner  to  masturbate  you  until 
you  almost  cum.  Your  mate  starts 
and  stops  again  when  your 
arousal  has  subsided.  You  keep 
doing  this  until  you  have  more 
control.  You  can  also  masturbate 
yourself  using  this  method. 


Dr.  Sebaslien  is  a  peer  counsel- 
lor at  the  UofT  Sexual  Educa- 
tion and  Peer  Councelling  Cen- 
tre, located  at  42 A  St.  George  St. 
You  may  write  to  him  there  or  at 
the  Varsity  at  44  St.  George  St. 
This  column  will  appear  every 
other  Monday. 


BACKTALK/^^^^r^  to  the  editor 


Varsity 
language 
sucks 


Please  allow  me  the  privilege  of 
dissent  from  what  seems  to  be  an 
accepted  usage  of  smutty  terms 
in  newspaper  reponing.  Specifi- 
cally, I  refer  lo  the  title  of  an 
article  in  the  Varsity  ("MP  met 
by  pissed-off  students,"  Nov.  21). 
While  it  is  true  that  the  expres- 
sion does  convey  anger,  the  first 
image  lhat  comes  to  mind  is  that 
of  students  showing  their  con- 
tempt to  an  MP  by  the  act  of 
urination. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the 
Varsity  has  chosen  to  express 
itself  with  less  than  objective 
wording.  Not  many  weeks  ago, 
one  of  the  most  popular  graffiti 
expletives  was  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  story  on  the  Pope. 


This  was  decidedly  unnecessary 
("You  just  don't  fuck  with  the 
Pope:  University  papers  run  of- 
fensive ad."  Nov.  8). 

These  personalized  journalis- 
tic attempts  to  gain  attention  are 
not  in  very  good  taste,  and  also 
the  reader  should  be  allowed  to 
make  their  own  judgements  from 
the  facts  alone.  With  250,000 
words  in  the  English  language  to 
choose  from,  il  is  difficult  to 
reason  why  bodily  functions  of 
the  bathroom  sort  have  lo  take 
the  place  of  more  precise  phras- 
ing. Docs  the  Varsity  have  lo 
emulate  the  lesser  style  of  the 
questionable  "rag"  newspapers? 

The  journey  to  university  in 
my  personal  quest  for  advanced 
learning  has  taken  me  65  years. 
I  would  like  to  feel  that  all  as- 
pects of  communicating  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  not  only 
course  subjects,  but  also  that  of 
general  information  campus 
sources,  i.e.  the  Varsity  and  its 


sister  publications,  will  be  that 
of  the  highest  caliber. 

Richard  R.  Kent 
UofT 

Letters  continued  on  page  6 


Apology  and  Correction 
to  Second  Cup 

In  a  previous  issue,  the  Varsity 
published  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Brian  Burch,  alleging  that  Sec- 
ond Cup  Inc.  was  a  corporate 
subsidiary  of  the  Nestle  Cor- 
poration. The  letter  linked  Sec- 
ond Cup's  purported  associa- 
tion with  Nestle  to  an  incident 
at  Convocation  Hall.  In  fact. 
Second  Cup  is  not  a  subsidiary 
of  Nestle  in  any  way  and  the 
linking  of  Second  Cup  to  the 
incident  referred  lo  was  en- 
tirely inappropriate.  The  Var- 
sity apologizes  to  Second  Cup 
for  the  publication  of  ihe  letter 
and  accompanying  caption. 


Monday,  November  28,  1994 


U  of  T  labs  —  empty  promises  of  openness 


BY  ROSEMARY  WAIGH 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  a  leader  in 
the  infamous  practice  of  vivisection, 
the  barbaric  and  archaic  tradition  of 
injuring  and  often  killing  animals  for 
experimental  purposes.  It  has  experi- 
mented on  more  animals  than  any  other 
institution  in  Canada.  Almost  47,000 
vertebrate  animals  and  about  20,000 
invertebrates  were  used  in  1993  alone. 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Animals 
Care's  Categories  of  Invasiveness  give 
some  idea  of  the  suffering  laboratory 
animals  endure.  Animal  advocates  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  most 
invasive  categories,  D  and  E.  Category 
D  experiments  are  those  which,  "cause 
moderate  to  severe  distress  or  discom- 
fort," and  includes  prolonged  confine- 
ment in  restraining  devices,  maternal 
deprivation,  radiation  sickness,  ines- 
capable pain,  damage  caused  by  drugs 
or  chemicals. 

Category  E  are  those  procedures  that 
"cause  severe  pain  near,  at,  or  above  the 
pain  tolerance  threshold  of 
unanesthetized  conscious  animals,"  and 
includes  inflicting  severe  pain  or  ex- 
treme distress  via  drugs  or  chemicals, 
and  burning  or  otherwise  injuring  an 


unanesthetized  animal.  Experiments  in 
any  of  the  categories,  A  through  E,  can 
involve  murdering  animals,  a  violation 
of  their  right  to  live. 

U  of  T  officials  have  so  far  refused  to 
tell  animals  activists  how  many  experi- 
ments are  done  in  each  category,  let 
alone  the  exact  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments done. 

Previous  visits  to  other  labs  by  ani- 
mal rightists  have  revealed  vivisectors 
committing  gross  violations  against  non- 
human  animals.  For  example,  in  1981, 
Alex  Pacheco  secured  a  volunteer  posi- 
tion working  for  Edward  Taub  at  the 
Institute  for  Behavioural  Research  in 
Solver  Spring,  Maryland.  Taub  surgi- 
cally crippled  the  monkeys,  subjecting 
them  to  pain  and  paralysis. 

This  is  horrible  enough,  but  filthy 
conditions  multiplied  the  animals'  suf- 


fering. Excrement  piled  high  in  the 
cages  until  the  monkeys  themselves 
threw  it  on  the  floor.  Cockroaches  were 
everywhere.  Bandages  on  the  monkeys' 
wounds  were  never  changed.  One  mon- 
key, Billy,  had  an  arm  broken  in  two 
places.  Taub  ignored  Pacheco' s  repeated 
requests  to  have  a  veterinarian  treat 
him. 

Shockingly,  when  these  conditions 
were  revealed  to  the  public,  other  vivi- 
sectors leapt  to  defend  Taub. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
searcher Adrian  Morrison  claimed  the 
cockroach  infestation  was  a  "good 
source  of  ambient  protein." 

Morrison  is  now  the  director  of  labo- 
ratory animal  care  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health.  Morrison's  colleague, 
Peter  Hand,  defended  the  filthy  condi- 
tions of  the  lab,  saying  that  monkey's 


are  "not  much  more  than  defecating 
machines." 

(Note  that  Taub's  lab  had  passed 
inspection  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.) 

Horror  stories  like  these  fuel  our 
concern  about  the  welfare  of  laboratory 
animals  here  at  U  of  T.  That  is  why  the 
Animals  Rights  Networking  Coalition — 
consisting  of  U  of  T  Students  for  the 
Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals,  OPIRG, 
U  for T  Animal  Rights  Activists,  Ark  II, 
and  Action  Volunteers  for  Animals — is 
requesting  guided  tours  of  the  animal 
labs  at  U  of  T,  in  the  hope  of  finding  out 
what  is  really  happening  to  these  ani- 
mals and  making  it  public. 

In  August,  the  vice-dean  of  research 
at  the  faculty  of  medicine,  Cecil  Yip, 
told  a  Globe  and  Mail  reporter  that 
anyone  can  visit  "any  facility"  if  she  or 


To  test  or  not  to  test 


Various  groups  at  the  University  of  Toronto  have  recently  been  engaged  in  conflict  over  the  use  of 
animals  in  medical  research,  specifically  in  research  institutions  such  as  our  own.  Some  of  the 
questions  include,  what  are  our  rights  as  humans?  Do  animals  have  rights?  The  following  pieces 
examine  some  of  the  moral  and  ethical  issues  involved  in  vivisection. 


he  makes  a  formal  request  in  advance. 
Yet  on  Oct.  3 1 ,  protesters  from  U  of  T 
Students  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of 
Animals  and  U  of  T  Animal  Rights 
Advocates  were  forbidden  to  even  walk 
in  the  halls  outside  the  labs,  even  though 
we  had  a  police  escort,  even  though 
these  halls  are  open  to  other  members 
of  the  university  public,  and  even  though 
our  right  to  nondestructive  protest  is 
protected  by  the  Code  of  Student  Con- 
duct. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  will 
ever  be  allowed  into  the  labs,  when  we 
are  not  even  allowed  into  the  public 
hallways. 

Recently  the  coalition  received  an 
application  to  visit  U  of  T's  animal 
facilities  from  the  office  of  the  vice 
president  for  research  and  international 
relations.  Even  though  our  application 
was  approved,  we  would  not  be  allowed 
to  bring  in  any  kind  of  recording  device, 
or  make  public  anything  we  might  learn 
about  the  experiments  without  U  of  T's 
permission.  So  much  for  the  universi- 
ty's claim  to  "openness!"  What  is  U  of 
T  trying  to  hide? 

Rosemary  Waigh  is  the  president  of  U 
of  T  Students  for  the  Ethical  Treatment 
of  Animals. 


The  importance  of  being  human 


BY  DON  ROEBUCK 

One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  that 
we  animal  protectionists  face  in 
trying  to  change  people's  atti- 
tudes towards  animals  is  the 
enormously  inflated  opinion  that 
humans  have  of  their  own  spe- 
cies. "Tell  me,"  they  say,  (this  is 
most  frequently  in  the  course  of 
a  discussion  of  the  use  of  ani- 
mals in  biomedical  research), 
"don't  you  think  humans  are 
more  important  than  animals?" 

Because  humans  are  more 
important,  these  people  seem  to 
be  saying,  their  interests  should 
be  given  priority,  particularly  in 
such  crucial  areas  of  biomedical 
research. 

Is  this  argument  sound  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view?  Clearly, 
it  depends  on  what  we  mean  by 
"important."  And  if  the  result- 
ing principle,  let  us  call  it  the 
importance  principle,  is  gener- 
ally valid,  then  it  should  also 
hold  within  human  society.  So 
let's  look  at  how  it  might  apply 
to  a  problem  in  research  alloca- 
tion. The  following  scenario  in- 
volves two  people  who  are  in 
equal  need  of  a  heart  transplant, 
and  one  heart  is  available. 

The  CEO  of  a  major  tobacco 
company  (boo,  hiss)  is  unques- 
tionably more  important  than, 
say,  an  English  teacher.  So  if 
they  both  need  a  heart  trans- 
plant, does  the  importance  prin- 
ciple require  that  the  CEO  get 
the  heart?  I  would  guess  that 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  people  who 
support  this  principle  would  say 
he  shouldn't,  which  means  that 
they  are  not  using  "important" 
merely  in  the  sense  of  "power- 
ful." As  well,  this  understanding 
means  this  principle  isn't  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that 


"might  makes  right." 

But  suppose  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  a  gifted  brain  surgeon 
who  might  well  be  considered 
more  important  than  the  English 
teacher  in  the  sense  that  she  was 
making  a  more  valuable  contri- 
bution to  society.  This  time,  a 
strong  ethical  case  could  be  made 
for  applying  the  importance  prin- 
ciple and  giving  her  the  heart. 
Although,  in  practice,  another 
principle  that  is  very  important 
in  our  society,  the  principle  of 
egalitarianism.  This  may  pre- 
vail, so  that  the  decision  might 
end  up  being  made  by,  say.  Hip- 
ping a  coin. 

Now  lei's  go  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  species.  When  one  spe- 
cies declares  itself  more  impor- 
tant than  every  other  species,  it 
sounds  very  much  as  if  that  spe- 
cies is  merely  expressing  a  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  itself.  But  there 
is,  in  fact  an  objective  way  of 
determining  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  one  species  over  an- 
other, and  it  cortesponds  to  the 
second  example  above  (the  brain 
surgeon  versus  the  English 
teacher.) 

Consider  the  various  species 
in  a  healthy  ecosystem.  Every 
species  in  the  system  is  impor- 
tant in  that  it  conu^ibutes  to  the 
overall  functioning  of  the  eco- 
system. But  the  species  are  not 
equally  important,  in  one  sense. 
If  one  non-human  species  disap- 
peared from  the  ecosystem,  the 
specific  functions  that  it  had  pre- 
formed would  continue  to  be 
performed  with  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  adequacy,  by  one  or 
more  of  the  remaining  species, 
or  in  some  cases  would  not  be 
performed  at  all. 

Different  species,  that  is,  con- 
tribute to  the  functioning  of  the 


ecosystem  in  more  crucial  or 
less  crucial  ways. 

So  now  stand  by  to  have  your 
human  ego  dcfialed.  Since  hu- 
mans are  the  only  species  whose 
net  impact  on  the  global  ecosys- 
tem is  harmful,  humans  are  the 
only  species  whose  importance, 
in  this  objective  sense,  is  nega- 
tive. Humans  are  the  only  spe- 


cies that  the  planet  would  be 
better  off  without.  Humans,  that 
is,  are  the  least  important  spe- 
cies on  the  planet.  So  unless  and 
until  humans  clean  up  their  act, 
the  importance  principle  would 
require  that  the  interests  of  every 
other  species  should  be  given 
priority. 


mentioning.  Although  society  is 
a  greater  interest  in  ensuring  the 
survival  of  the  brain  surgeon,  it 
can't  legally  have  the  English 
teacher  killed  to  allow  the  sur- 
geon the  heart,  because  humans 
have  a  right  not  to  be  killed  and 
this  is  recognized  by  law. 
Animals  rights  advocates 


the  right,  and  that  this  legal  right 
should  be  extended  to  animals. 
Humans  would  then  have  to  find 
new  ways  of  doing  biomedical 
research,  even  if  they  were  more 
important. 

Don  Roebuck  is  an  English 
teacher  and  president  of  U  ofT 


One  further  point  is  worth     maintain  thai  animals  also  have     Animal  Rights  Advocates. 


Putting  our  moral  principles 
aside  for  medical  research 


BY  ROXANA  SULTAN 

Animal  testing  is  an  awful  fact.  Nobody 
likes  to  think  about  furry  bunnies  having 
poison  sprayed  in  their  eyes  of  kitty  cats 
being  tortured  in  the  name  of  science.  It  is 
also  doubtful  that  any  of  the  medical  re- 
searchers conducting  these  tests  get  any  sort 
of  sadisfic  pleasure  out  of  it.  It  is  something 
no  one  wants  to  think  about  or  to  do. 

Late  last  month,  animals  rights  activists 
donned  masks  and  while  sheets  and  haunted 
U  of  T.  Their  silent  march  was  conducted 
around  the  campus  and  through  the  Medical 
Sciences  building  lobby,  and  was  successful 
in  spooking  quite  a  few  people,  including 
me. 

It  was  really  quite  a  disturbing  image  to 
see  these  people  quietly  walking  around  and 
carrying  signs  identifying  themselves  as 
"ghosts"  of  the  murdered  and  tortured  ani- 
mals of  U  of  T  labs.  But  as  much  as  I  admire 
their  passion  for  the  cause,  I'm  afraid  I  could 
never  call  myself  an  animal  rights  activist. 

The  fact  that  the  activists  were  denied 
access  to  the  labs  makes  it  all  the  more 
upsetting.  It  makes  us  wonder  just  how  bad 
it  is  in  there.  We  are  left  to  use  our  imagina- 
tion to  figure  out  that  goes  on.  One  can  just 
picture  the  sickening  crimes  committed 
against  these  mute  creatures,  who  have  no 
spokesperson  and  no  advocate  of  their  own 


to  defend  them. 

However,  as  unpleasant  as  it  may  be, 
animal  testing  remains  a  necessary  evil. 

Although  using  animals  to  test  such  ri- 
diculous things  as  make-up  is  abhorrent, 
when  it  comes  to  actual  medical  testing,  we 
must  leant  to  put  our  ethical  convictions  on 
the  back-burner  for  a  while  and  to  think 
about  this  from  a  another  point  of  view. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  lost  a  friend  or 
relative  to  a  horrible  sickness  such  as  cancer 
or  AIDS  knows  how  it  feels  to  sit  back 
helplessly  and  watch  as  a  loved  one  perish 
slowly  and  painfully  away.  Throughout  the 
entire  ordeal,  thoughts  of  a  cure  for  these 
ailments  haunt  both  the  patients  and  those 
who  love  them. 

The  hope  for  that  cure  is  what  is  cultivated 
in  medical  research  laboratories  around  the 
world. 

Immunologists  and  pathologists  dedicate 
their  own  lives  to  searching  for  treatments 
and  remedies  for  those  diseases  and  others 
like  them. 

In  the  past,  preventative  vaccinations  have 
been  developed  for  ravaging  illnesses  like 
tuberculosis,  smallpox  and  hepatitis  B.  Once 
a  potential  cure  has  been  hypothesized,  its 
viability  must  quickly  be  assessed.  The  only 
way  to  do  so  is  to  test  its  effects  on  living 
organisms  whose  immunological  responses 
to  such  treatments  would  mirror  those  of 


human  beings.  Animals  are  the  only  choice. 

The  recent  case  of  the  pneumonic  plague 
in  India  is  a  prime  example  of  the  level  of 
success  of  modern  medicine:  the  disea.se 
was  contained  quickly  and  effectively  de- 
spite its  extremely  infectious  nature.  Such 
advances  would  never  have  been  made  pos- 
sible without  the  existence  of  laboratory 
animal  testing. 

I  am  aware  that  throughout  this  I  have 
maintained  the  attitude  that  the  value  of  the 
human  life  is  greater  than  the  animal  one; 
that  it  is  alright  for  an  animal  to  be  sacrificed 
in  exchange  for  the  saving  of  a  human  life. 
This  may  seem  inexcusably  wrong.  I  my.scif 
often  question  the  logic  behind  this.  It  seems 
that  as  a  species,  ours  seems  to  continually 
work  towards  the  destruction  of  this  planet, 
while  all  others  try  to  vainly  survive  on  this 
planet  without  harming  it.  Shouldn't  that 
fact  alone  make  them  more  deserving  of  life 
in  this  world  than  us? 

Probably. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  when  it's  your 
mother  or  your  brother  of  your  child  that's 
lying  on  the  hospital  bed,  dying  right  before 
your  eyes,  all  that  matters,  whether  or  not 
you  are  an  animal  rights  activists  or  not,  is 
finding  a  cure  to  save  them. 

Roxana  Sultan  is  a  second-year  student  at  U 
OfT. 
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Republican  victory  in  U.S. 
should  embolden  conservatives 


BY  KEVIN  SAGER 

In  last  month's  mid-ierm  con- 
gressional elections,  Americans 
gave  control  of  their  legislature 
10  the  Republican  Party.  In  do- 
ing so,  they  have  repudiated  not 
merely  a  pany  but  an  idea  of 
how  their  society  ought  to  be 
structured. 

For  the  better  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. In  that  lime,  they  have  pushed 

The  Democratic 
Party  has  pushed 
through  excessively 
liberal  policies  that 
have,  among  other 
things,  weakened 
traditional  values 
concentrated  and 
political  power  in 
Washington. 

through  excessively  liberal  poli- 
cies that  have,  among  other 
things,  weakened  traditional  val- 
ues, concentrated  political  power 
in  Washington,  and  coninbuted 
to  much  of  the  severe  social  frag- 
mentation in  American  society. 

Now,  instead  of  returning  to 
the  familiar  trappings  of  elite- 
driven  politics,  Americans  have 
chosen  a  radically  new  approach. 

At  the  centre  of  the  revolution 
are  three  men  who  will  help  de- 
fine American  conservatism  into 
the  next  century.  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Bob  Dole  is  consid- 
ered an  old-fashioned  Republi- 
can, committed  to  stability,  tra- 
ditionalism, and  balanced  budg- 
ets. Throughout  the  course  of 
the  Reagan  presidency.  Dole  was 
frequently  adverse  to  the  Re- 


publican president's  supply-side 
economics,  opposing  deficit 
spending  and  defending  balanced 
budgets,  even  if  it  meant  raising 
taxes.  For  this,  he  earned  the 
appellation,  "the  tax  collector 
for  the  welfare  state"  from  Newt 
Gingrich,  now  the  Republican 
Speaker  for  the  House. 

Gingrich,  who  occasionally 
suffers  bouts  of  foot-in-mouth 
disease,  probably  considers  him- 
self a  Gold  water  for  the  nineties: 
a  conservative  outsider  who  will 
clean  up  the  federal  establish- 
ment. As  both  radically  anti- 
government  and  a  fundamental 
Christian,  Gingrich  was  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  "Contract 
with  America,"  a  list  of  con- 
servative proposals  that  a  Re- 
publican Congress  would  put 
forward  in  their  first  hundred 
days  of  taking  office. 

Senator  Phil  Gramm,  who  has 
long  been  an  advocate  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  is  a  true  fiscal  con- 
servative. He  has  been  one  of  the 
first  Republicans  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  and  declare  his  in- 
tention to  r\in  for  president.  This 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  reality, 
should  Gramm  show  some  fire 
in  the  next  year. 

As  a  fairly  committed  con- 
servative myself,  I  look  upon  the 
Republican  landslide  with  mixed 
feelings.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
should  be  grateful  that  yet  an- 
other nail  has  been  hammered  in 
the  coffin  of  socialism.  Free  en- 
terprise is  an  experiment  that 
has  not  yet  been  allowed  to  see 
its  fullest  potential  in  much  of 
the  world.  If  the  Republicans 
can  live  up  to  their  high  rhetoric 
of  economic  liberty  and  free- 
dom, the  influence  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  may  be  monumental 
in  scope.  As  a  Canadian,  I  sec 
the  Republican  victory  as  evi- 
dence that  the  market-affirming 
principles  of  NAFTA  will  be 
extended  to  include  the  rest  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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However,  it  may  not  come 
without  a  price.  We  must  not 
discount  the  growing  power  of 
the  religious  right,  which  has 
been  gaining  influence  and 
power  for  the  last  20  years.  While 
the  religious  right  has  valid  con- 
cerns such  as  the  erosion  of  the 
family,  extreme  permissiveness, 
political  correctness  in  the 
schools,  the  potential  exists  for 
certain  unscrupulous  individu- 
als to  lake  advantage  of  the  proc- 


ess to  force  their  own  agenda  on 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Certain 
policies  of  the  Republican  Party 
have,  in  recent  years,  been  moti- 
vated by  this  movement.  Legis- 
lation outlawing  abortion,  sod- 
omy, and  pornography,  some  of 
which  is  draconian  in  nature,  has 
been  motivated  by  the  likes  of 
Jerry  Falwell's  Moral  Majority, 
Pat  Robertson's  Christian  Coa- 
lition, and  a  host  of  other  such 
organizations. 


I'm  not  saying  that  conserva- 
tism should  be  agnostic  and  val- 
ueless, as  liberalism  has  become. 
However,  one  of  the  great  demo- 
cratic struggles  of  the  last  mil- 
lennium has  been  the  fight  to 
liberate  the  church  from  the  state. 
Americans  (and  Canadians)  must 
remain  vigilant  of  the  creeping 
theocracy  in  their  government. 
Without  beating  this  subject  into 
the  ground,  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gion is  best  performed  in  a  per- 


sonal, private  fashion  away  from 
the  legislative  arena. 

However,  all  is  not  lost.  Many 
conservatives  are  not  supportive 
of  the  school-prayer  amendment, 
which  is  a  bad  idea  and  unneces- 
sary in  any  event.  A  great  oppor- 
tunity is  at  hand,  for  the  right  to 
reassert  itself  in  the  face  of  a 
period  of  political  upheaval. 

Kevin  Soger  is  an  Erindale  stu- 
dent studying  political  science. 
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The  rock 
solid  truth 

In  reference  to  your  article  enti- 
tled "New  place  to  stand  at 
Queen's  Park,"  (Nov.  24).  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  mis- 
use of  the  word  "cement." 

Cement  is  only  an  ingredient 
in  concrete.  Concrete  is  com- 
posed of  aggregate,  water  and 
cement,  which  acts  as  the  bind- 
ing agent.  Thus,  it  is  incorrect  to 
speak  of  a  cement  median.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  concrete  nv^dian. 

Justin  Klodner 

Engineering 

UofT 

Economics 

before 
principles 

Don  Wcilz's  call  for  banning  of 
all  goods  made  in  China  ("Call 
for  ban  on  China  products,"  Nov. 
17),  is  a  case  of  easily  said,  hard 
to  do.  1  applaud  Weitz  for  stand- 
ing by  his  principles  even  though 


he  would  have  saved  money  buy- 
ing the  product.  However,  his 
call  will  go  unheeded  since 
Canada,  unlike  the  individual, 
must  take  more  than  principles 
into  consideration. 

It's  a  tough,  material  world 
and  a  country  living  on  ideals 
alone  would  surely  die  in  the 
global  market.  The  recent  Team 
Canada  trade  mission  to  the  Far 
East  is  a  prime  example  of 
economy  over  human  rights. 
Only  a  concerted  effort  by 
Canada  and  other  countries  is 
required  in  order  to  right  the 
wrongs  in  China.  The  first  step  is 
always  the  hardest. 

Grant  Chen 

Department  of  biochemistry 


Facing  a 
judgement  on 
life 


(Re:  "Latimer  case  a  suspension 
of  the  disabled's  right  to  live," 
Nov.  21). 

The  central  argument  put  for- 
ward by  many  opposed  to  what 
Latimer  did  was  that  Tracy 
lacked  the  power  of  choice.  They 
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are  in  fact  correct  that  this  case 
differs  from  a  so-called  assisted 
suicide  scenarios.  But  then  again, 
Tracy  would  never  be  able  to 
make  a  decision  about  her  life  in 
any  fashion.  In  fact,  if  choice 
were  the  only  way  that  Tracy 
would  be  able  to  end  her  life,  she 
would  never  have  been  able  to 
do  so.  She  would  live  as  long  as 
we,  the  great  moral  Canadian 
society,  decided  she  should  live. 
Latimer  and  his  family  saw  their 
little  giri's  health  deteriorate  over 
an  extended  period  of  time,  and 
he  finally  made  a  choice  based 
upon  love  to  end  her  life.  Now 
what  do  we,  the  Canadian  soci- 
ety of  life,  based  upon  our  deci- 
sion upon?  What  would  have 
motivated  us  to  keep  Tracy  alive 
indefinitely  in  suffering  condi- 
tions? Love? 

I  am  afraid  not.  We  want  to 
believe  that  every  life  is  pre- 
cious, and  we  ask  ourselves,  who 
are  we  to  decide  the  quality  of 
another?  But  we  hold  these  high 
moral  positions  not  out  of  love 
for  the  sufferer,  but  rather  out  of 
our  own  inability  to  deal  with 
death.  We,  the  life-loving  Cana- 
dians, have  lost  our  humanity 
insofar  as  we  are  incapable  as  a 
society  of  confronting  death  and 
death  decisions. 

I  believe  most  Canadians  were 


repulsed  by  what  has  been  termed 
justice  in  the  Latimer  case.  What- 
ever the  outcome  o  this  case,  the 
problem  remains  before  us.  Will 
parents  in  the  future  have  to  face 
the  same  sort  of  justice,  or  are 
we  a  society  prepared  to  try  to 
resolve  our  inability  to  deal  with 
death  in  a  legal  framework?  The 
issue  is  before  us  and  won't  go 
away  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
live,  suffer  and  die,  for  that  is 
what  it  means  to  be  human. 

Mark  Wolfgram 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

UofT 
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The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Politics,  not  culture,  to  blame  for  Chinese  human  rights  abuses 

Feudal  China  has  suppressed 
individual  sovereignty:  U  of  T  prof 


BY  Eric  Squair 
Varsity  Staff 

Human  rights  abuses  in  China  are  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  respect  for  human  rights 
in  Chinese  culture,  says  a  U  of  T  profes- 
sor. 

Julia  Ching  spoke  to  nearly  70  people 
in  the  Victoria  College  chapel  last  Thurs- 
day on  whether  or  not  Chinese  culture 
was  compatible  with  human  rights  as 
defined  by  the  United  Nations. 

"Chinese  intellectual  heritage  can  ac- 
cept the  Western  concept  of  human 


rights,"  said  Ching. 

The  problem,  according  to  Ching,  is 
not  that  human  rights  are  a  Western 
concept,  with  no  validity  in  non-West- 
ern cultures.  Rather,  she  says,  the  prob- 
lem rests  with  the  way  China  has  been 
governed. 

"Is  the  ground  fertile  for  ideas  of 
human  rights?  Politically,  no,  intellectu- 
ally, yes,"  said  Ching. 

Respect  for  individual  sovereignty  and 
the  value  of  humanity  is  over  2,000 
years  old,  but  has  never  been  integrated 
into  the  governing  structure,  she  said. 


To  blame  was  the  nature  of  feudal 
China,  and  foreign  intervention  by  Eu- 
ropean powers  and  Japan,  Ching  says. 

"Outside  powers  did  not  let  human 
rights  develop  [in  China],"  said  Ching. 

While  Western  nations  were  develop- 
ing the  ideals  of  liberalism,  the  ideal  of 
despotism  was  never  uprooted  in  China, 
she  says. 

Timothy  Brook,  a  U  of  T  history  pro- 
fessor, agrees  with  Ching  that  the  failure 
lies  in  China's  past  governments. 

"Yes,  China  has  a  tradition  of  human 
rights,  but  there  is  also  the  legal  tradi- 


tion, which  is  concerned  with  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  state,"  said  Brook. 
'The  state  will  continue  to  override  the 
rights  of  individuals." 

Both  Ching  and  Brook  are  optimistic 
about  the  possibility  of  China  improving 
its  record  on  human  rights. 

"Human  rights  activists  in  China  are 
numerous,  respect  for  human  rights  is 
alive,"  said  Ching.  "Countless  individu- 
als have  suffered,  this  cries  out  for 
change." 

Ching  says  the  1982  Chinese  consti- 
tution is  in  accordance  with  the  United 


Nations  definition  of  human  rights  in 
many  areas,  but  the  current  Chinese  gov- 
ernment chooses  to  ignore  it. 

Brook  agrees  that  the  framework  for 
the  development  of  human  rights  in 
China  is  intact.  He  says  a  1991  "White 
Paper"  on  human  rights  policy  released 
by  the  Chinese  government  is  proof  that 
they  have  not  totally  ignored  the  issue. 

"To  their  credit,  they  felt  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  dialogue,"  said  Brook.  "The 
Chinese  have  not  fully  rejected  human 
rights  as  a  Western  bourgeoisie  con- 
cept." 


Grad  program  in  women's  studies  approved 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

U  of  T's  women's  studies  pro- 
gram will  be  offered  at  the  gradu- 
ate level,  starting  in  January. 

Kay  Armatage,  the  graduate 
program's  director,  said  the  con- 
cept originated  four  years  ago 
when  faculty  in  the  undergradu- 
ate women's  studies  program  dis- 
cussed the  idea  with  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

"As  you  can  imagine,  there 
were  a  lot  of  different  ways  in 
which  a  program  such  as  this  can 
be  set  up.  We  sorted  through  a 
number  of  ways  and  came  up 
with  a  proposal,"  said  Armatage. 

According  to  Armatage,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  support  from  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  U  of  T's 
administration. 

"There  wasn't  a  battlefield  to 
get  this  approved.  The  proposal 
was  accepted  last  year. 

"We  are  in  the  process  right 
now  of  opening  up  our  shop," 
said  Armatage. 

Under  the  new  arrangement, 


graduate  students  interested  in 
the  program  would  apply  to  the 
department  of  their  choice  as  well 
as  applying  to  the  women's  stud- 
ies program. 

Potentially,  a  graduate  student 
could  attain  a  doctorate  in  both 
their  home  department  and  in 
women's  studies. 

Fifteen  departments  are  col- 
laborating in  the  program,  and 
Armatage  said  they  are  expect- 
ing more  to  follow.  As  the  gradu- 


ate program  is  one  out  of  only  a 
few  to  be  offered  in  Canada,  a 
great  many  students  have  ex- 
pressed enthusiasm  in  entering. 

"In  terms  of  applications  and 
enrolment,  we  expect  it  to  be 
flooded.  It  will  be  by  far  the  big- 
gest interdisciplinary  program  at 
U  of  T,"  said  Armatage. 

"It's  really  a  testament  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  women's 
studies.  What's  not  recognized  is 
that  we  have  fantastic  faculty  [in 


this  field)  at  this  university." 

Armatage  says  many  students 
are  already  pursuing  graduate 
degrees  with  a  women's  studies 
direction. 

"In  some  ways  you  could  say 
that  there  are  students  in  a  depart- 
ment who  are  also  taking  wom- 
en's studies.  What  this  program 
does  is  formalize  what  [these] 
students  are  doing  already,"  said 
Armatage. 

Armatage  said  it  is  a  miscon- 


ception for  people  to  think  of 
women's  studies  as  separate  from 
other  fields.  She  also  says  many 
men  do  not  realize  the  relevance 
of  the  women's  studies  program 
to  their  respective  fields  of  study 
due  to  the  segregation  of  wom- 
en's studies. 

Very  few  men  take  women's 
studies  at  U  of  T,  she  says. 

"At  the  undergraduate  level, 
there  are  some  men  taking 
courses,  but  not  in  significant 


amounts.  As  far  as  people  who 
are  specializing  [in  women's 
studies],  there  aren't  really  any 
men,"  she  said. 

Some  faculty  members  hope 
that,  at  some  point  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  there  might  be  a  cen- 
tre here  exclusively  for  women's 
studies.* 

However,  Carolyn  Tuohy,  U 
of  T's  deputy  provost,  said  that 
there  were  no  such  plans  at  this 
time. 


Canadians  should  study  abroad,  report  says 


REGINA  (CUP)— Canadian  uni- 
versities should  encourage  stu- 
dents to  study  abroad  in  order  to 
become  more  marketable  in  a 
shrinking  global  economy,  says 
a  new  report. 

The  report,  released  by  the 
Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education,  says  that 
Canada  ranks  among  the  lowest 
of  seven  leading  industrial  na- 
tions in  the  number  of  students 
studying  in  foreign  lands. 


The  report  is  critical  of  Cana- 
da's post-secondary  education 
system. 

It  noted  Canada  is  the  most 
dependent  of  all  the  seven  coun- 
tries on  external  trade,  but  spends 
less  than  any  other  country  on 
international  education  and  train- 
ing. 

"For  the  best  university,  there 
are  less  than  1 .5  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents that  go  on  individual,  stu- 
dent, or  exchange  programs,"  said 


U  of  Saskatchewan  prof 
didn't  find  caricature  funny 


Barry  Tonge,  Education  Abroad 
co-ordinator  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 

However,  Tonge  said  that 
Canada's  foreign  exchange  pro- 
grams are  new,  compared  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France. 

"It' s  a  new  phenomenon.  Only 
in  the  mid-eighties  did  the  issue 
become  more  important,"  Tonge 
said. 

The  University  of  Alberta 
hopes  to  have  10  per  cent  of  its 
students  involved  in  exchange 
programs  in  the  next  10  years, 
said  Tonge. 

That  is  roughly  the  same  per- 
centage as  most  European  coun- 
tries. 

According  to  Tonge,  one  of 
the  reasons  so  few  Canadian  stu- 


dents are  studying  abroad  is  that 
there  is  no  mechanism  to  put  stu- 
dents on  exchanges. 

Canadian  universities  don' t  see 
these  programs  as  a  priority  or 
necessity. 

Tonge  said  that  this  must 
change. 

"Institutional  commitment  is 
the  key  to  making  the  foreign 
exchange  program  work  for  Ca- 
nadian students,"  he  said. 

Another  problem  is  the  trans- 
fer of  academic  credits,  accord- 
ing to  Sel  Murray,  student  affairs 
manager  at  the  University  of 
Regina. 

Murray  said  that  European 
countries  have  standardized 
credit  systems  and  Canada  does 
not. 

"We  don't  have  our  act  to- 


gether to  even  work  out  the  fine 
points  of  credit  within  the  coun- 
try, let  alone  to  deal  outside  the 
country,"  he  said. 

The  bureau  has  proposed  to  set 
up  a  foundation  to  improve  the 
quality  of  student  exchanges. 

Jim  Fox,  bureau  president,  said 
the  proposed  foundation  would 
receive  both  government  and  pri- 
vate-sector funding,  and  would 
be  a  sound  investment. 

"We  feel  it  would  be  a  positive 
infiuence  for  Canada.  It  would 
have  tangible  benefits,"  he  said. 

The  bureau  is  an  Ottawa-based 
agency  funded  by  government, 
schools,  and  private  donors.  It 
advocates  and  gives  resouces  to 
encourage  international  educa- 
tion programs. 

THE  CARILUON 


SASKATOON  (CUP)—  A  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan  assist- 
ant professor  of  music  is  taking 
legal  action  against  students  over 
material  printed  in  the  Spasm,  a 
music  students' journal,  in  1992. 

Walter  Kreyszig  is  suing  the 
former  editor  of  the  Spasm, 
Richard  Dube,  and  six  other  stu- 
dents for  material  which  he  claims 
makes  him  "the  subject  of  a  de- 
famatory caricature  of  his  person 
and  achievement  and  a  subject  of 
an  attempt  at  parody." 

Kreyszig  is  seeking  over 
$15,000  in  damages. 

Jim  Mitchell,  a  music  educa- 
tion student  and  husband  of  one 
of  the  students  being  sued,  says 
the  two  personal  ads  and  one 
poem  published  in  March,  1992 
were  meant  as  ajoke  and  weren't 
really  that  bad. 

But  Kreyszig  claims  the  stu- 
dents' comments  harmed  his 
character.  The  publication  hu- 
miliated and  exposed  [him]  to 
ridicule  in  his  office  as  a  schol- 
arly writer  and  in  his  musician- 
ship, according  to  the  statement. 

Kreyszig  has  declined  further 
comment  on  the  suit. 

However  university  leaders 
say  they  are  disturbed  that 
Kreyszig  went  directly  to  the 
courts  instead  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  through  the  university. 


"You  always  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  legal  action,"  said 
Vera  Pezer,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent of  student  services.  "How- 
ever, professor  Kreyszig  made 
absolutely  no  attempt  to  resolve 
this  matter  informally.  I  wish  he 
hadn't  done  this." 

Bruce  Pon,  academic  vice- 
president  of  the  student  union,  is 


concerned  the  professor' s  actions 
"could  set  adangerous  precedent" 
in  how  professor-student  con- 
flicts are  resolved. 

Pon  says  that  in  terms  of  this 
particular  case,  all  parties  in- 
volved need  to  know  more  facts 
before  they  "jump  in"  to  defend 
the  students. 
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Drunkenness  is  not  an  excuse  for  rape 

Intoxication  to  tiie  point  of  insanity  defence  will  have  "chilling"  effect  women  activists  soy 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

Thumbing  through  the  Star  or 
Globe  and  Mail,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  stumble  across  a  catch  phrase 
that  has  the  media  buzzing  and 
women  cursing:  drunkenness  as 
a  rape  defence. 

Women  are  at  the  brunt  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
to  allow  extreme  drunkenness  as 
a  defense  in  sexual  assault.  This 
is  the  reason  they  have  been  so 
loud  and  angry  over  the  legiti- 
macy of  such  a  defence.  While 
the  court  assured  it  would  be  used 
in  the  narrowest  margin  of  cases, 
enough  cases  have  surfaced  since 
to  make  their  assurance  less  than 
comforting. 

Henri  Daviault,  a  72-year-old 
Quebecer,  was  accused  of  sexu- 
ally assaulting  a  65-year-old 
woman  in  a  wheelchair  after  con- 
suming 35  ounces  of  brandy  and 
seven  or  eight  beers.  A  chronic 
alcoholic,  Daviault  testified  that 
he  could  not  recall  a  single  event 
on  the  evening  in  question. 

A  pharmacologist  at  his  trial 
staled  that  Daviault' s  blood-al- 
cohol content  was  so  high,  it 


would  cause  death  or  coma  in  a 
person  without  the  accused's  al- 
cohol tolerance. 

In  his  original  trial,  Daviault 
was  found  not  guilty,  but  his 
drunkenness  defence  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Quebec  Court  of 
Appeal,  which  substituted  a  guilty 
verdict.  Daviault  then  chose  to 
take  his  case  and  defence  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  in  a  6-3 
decision  on  Sept.  31  deemed  ex- 
treme drunkenness  to  the  point  of 
insanity  a  legitimate  defence. 

The  ruling  would  likely  only 
apply  to  a  very  slim  minority  of 
people  who  have  become  intoxi- 
cated to  the  point  of  insanity, 
according  to  Justice  Peter  Cory, 
one  of  the  five  judges  who  ruled 
in  favourof  allowing  the  defense. 

But,  since  the  original  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  four  cases  have  sur- 
faced, using  similar  defenses. 
This  has  women's  rights  activists 
up  in  arms. 

"My  interpretation  of  the  rul- 
ing was  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
applied  very  narrowly  and  in  very 
few  cases,"  states  Rona 
Abramovitch,  U  of  T's  women's 
officer.  "We  have  seen  three  or 
four  cases  since  the  first,  and 
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obviously  the  interpretation  is  not 
limited." 

According  to  Lee  Lakeman,  a 
representative  for  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Sexual  Assault 
Centres  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Action  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  intoxica- 
tion as  a  defence  is  not  new. 

"Rape  crisis  centres  have  been 
around  for  20  years  or  so,"  says 
Lakeman.  "And  for  about  that 
long,  police  have  informally  used 
it  as  an  excuse." 

However,  automatism  is  rela- 
tively new,  says  Louise 
Shaughnessy,  director  of  legisla- 
ture and  law  reform  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women  and 
the  Law. 

Shaughnessy  believes  that 
such  a  defence  is  legitimate,  in  a 
narrow  margin  of  cases. 

It  IS  built  on  the  Criminal 
Code's  concept  of  mens  rea,  the 
intent  to  commit  a  crime,  which 
would  be  lacking  if  someone  be- 
came an  automaton  through  ex- 
cessive drinking.  The  defense 
makes  "perfect  sense,"  says 
Shaughnessy. 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  to  protect  society," 
stales  Shaughnessy.  "And  with  a 
person  who  is  insane,  it  makes 
sense  that  they  are  not  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions,  but 
protection  should  be  afforded  to 
someone  like  that." 

But  voluntary  intoxication  is 
something  else  altogether  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  au- 
tomatism, she  argues. 

"It  is  not  out  of  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  a  man  would  en- 
tertain the  thought  of  drinking  a 
40-ouncer  after  committing  a 
crime  against  a  woman,"  states 
Shaughnessy.  With  this  kind  of 
defense  available,  she  asks,  what 
would  stop  them? 

Lakeman  questions  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  defense  altogether. 

How  could  a  drunk  man  who  is 
that  uncontrollably  violent  get 
himself  from  where  he  were 
drinking  to  his  home  without 
confronting  anyone,  she  asks,  but 
manage  to  get  himself  into  a  pri- 
vate situation  where  he  can  vio- 
lently assault  or  rape  his  wife  or 
partner? 

"What  kind  of  out  of  control  is 
that?" 

The  ruling  itself  is  disturbing, 
but  more  disturbing  perhaps  is 
the  message  that  it  sends.  And 
the  media  hasn't  helped.  Head- 
lines like  "Drinking  ruled  a  rape 
defense"  on  the  cover  of  the  To- 


ronto Star  could  mislead  people 
into  believing  simple  intoxica- 
tion would  be  entertained  as  a 
defence  to  sexually  violent 
behavior,  some  say. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision 
was  misinterpreted  by  Toronto 
journalists,  says  Alan  Muct,  a 
criminal  law  professor  at  U  of  T. 

"The  ruling  was  meant  to  be  a 
legal  principle,  not  a  message. 

"Drunkenness  is  not  a  defense 
to  rape,"  states  Muet.  "What 
matters  is  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
cused had  intent,  and  whether  or 
not  they  committed  the  physical 
act." 

"As  the  law  now  stands,  some- 
one cannot  be  convicted  at  the 
moment  if  he  lacks  intent." 

Muet  explains  'drunkenness' 
in  this  case  as  being  no  longer 
conscious  of  your  actions,  be- 
yond a  slate  of  having  control 
over  your  actions. 

"We  are  not  talking  about  or- 
dinary 'drunk,'"  says  Muet. 

Muet  says  the  media  have  sent 
a  false  message  that  sufficient 
drunkenness  is  a  legitimate  ex- 
cuse for  sexual  assault.  That  is 
not  what  the  ruling  was  intended 
to  do. 

Lakeman  agrees.  "The  media 
has  made  it  worse,"  she  says. 

Even  though  Daviault  has  not 
been  found  innocent — the  case 
will  be  heard  again— the  court's 
message,  as  interpreted  by  the 
media,  is  that  drunkenness  has 
been  condoned  as  an  excuse  for 
rape  and  sexual  assault. 

"I  am  worried  that  the  ruling 
will  send  a  message  that  could  be 
misinterpreted,"  continues  U  of 
T's  Ambramovitch.  "People  may 
believe  drunkenness  is  an  excuse 
for  abusive  behavior.  My  con- 
cern is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  whatever  its  sense  in 
law,  will  send  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  women." 

Rape  crisis  centre  counsellor 
and  activist  Deb  Parent  wonders 
if  the  intoxication  defence  will 
send  men  the  message  that  if  they 
are  intoxicated,  they  are  absolved 
of  any  responsibility  for  their  vio- 
lent actions  against  women. 

"The  automatism  argument  is 
a  hazard  to  society  as  a  whole, 
not  just  women  or  partners,"  ex- 
plains Parent.  "The  use,  or  over- 
use of  alcohol  does  not  lead  to 
assault.  Assaulters  are  still  choos- 
ing how,  and  when,  and  who." 

Should  a  person  rob  a  bank. 
Parent  argues,  they  could  never 
use  the  defense  that  they  were 
drunk  6t  high.  So  why  is  it  an 
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acceptable  excuse  for  violently 
raping  or  assaulting  a  woman? 

'This  ruling  is  reinforcing  a 
belief  that  people  arc  not  respon- 
sible for  their  actions,"  continues 
Parent.  "If  the  guilty  aren't  re- 
sponsible, who  is?" 

Many  women  are  asking  the 
question:  how  will  this  effect  the 
number  of  women  who  have  the 
courage  to  report  a  rape  or  sexual 
assault? 

"1  am  concerned,"  states 
Shaughnessy.  "1  am  afraid  it  will 
have  a  chilling  affect  on  the 
number  of  women  who  report 
sexual  assault  or  rape." 

U  of  T  sexual  harassment  of- 
ficer Paddy  Stamp  says  sexual 
assault  cases  are  already  under- 
reported.  She  worries  this  ruling 
will  send  a  message  to  women 
that  if  an  assaulter  is  drunk,  it  is 
futile  to  report  the  case. 

"This  will  be  an  even  greater 
deterrent  to  reporting  the  cases 
that  are  usually  unreported."  con- 
tinues Stamp.  Usually  drunk 
assaulters  will  rape  or  sexually 
assault  someone  they  know,  and 
these  cases  often  go  unreported, 
explains  Stamp. 

Shaughnessy  cites  a  recent  es- 
timate that  only  three  per  cent  of 
all  sexual  assault  and  rape  cases 
are  reported,  already  a  discour- 
aging number  in  itself. 

But  Lakeman  believes  women 
are  getting  louder  and  stronger 
when  it  comes  to  reporting  inci- 
dents of  sexual  assault. 

"Wc  are  changing  our  tactics," 
she  feels.  "Women  are  reporting 
more." 

"One  of  the  messages  here  is 
that  the  government  and  courts 
are  refusing  to  deal  with  wom- 
en's equality  in  a  systematic 
way,"  states  Lakeman.  "Another 
is  that  women  can't  get  equal- 
ity." 

'Three  things  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  understanding  this 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, the  discussion  in  the  media, 
and  government  initiative  since 
the  ruling,"  she  explains.  "The 
Supreme  Court  decision  was  sup- 
posed to  be  limited  to  a  few  cases, 
and  1  understand  why  they  would 
make  that  ruling." 

Lakeman  also  believes  men 
will  mix  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  ruling  with  the  age-old 
excuses  that  men  were  provoked 
by  something  a  woman  said,  that 
they  thought  the  victim  welcomed 
their  aggressive  advances,  or  that 
alcohol  or  substance  abuse  turned 
them  into  an  automaton,  reliev- 


ing them  of  all  responsibility.  The 
media  has  essentially  manipu- 
lated the  ruling  and  taken  it  out  of 
context,  she  says. 

'The  discussion  in  the  media 
is  sending  a  message  to  cops  and 
lower  court  judges  that  drunken- 
ness will  be  entertained  as  a  de- 
fence," Lakeman  continues.  "Po- 
lice have  not  read  the  decision. 
They  are  taking  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  media  thai  is  mislead- 
ing." 

"And  [now]  the  government 
has  put  forward  a  discussion  pa- 
per addressing  'criminal  intoxi- 
cation,'" says  Lakeman. 

She  is  referring  to  Justice  Min- 
ister Allan  Rock's  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Criminal  Code 
that  would  make  criminal  intoxi- 
cation illegal.  It  would  be  against 
the  law  to  get  so  drank  or  high 
that  you  become  a  danger  to  oth- 
ers, and  the  government  is  pro- 
p<ising  a  lesser  penalty  for  this 
punishable  crime  in  comparison 
to  the  penalty  for  rape  or  sexual 
assault. 

That's  wrong,  Lakeman  feels. 
This  is  an  issue  of  violence  against 
women,  pure  and  simple,  she 
says. 

"Degendering  the  issue,  hides 
the  issue,"  explains  Lakeman. 

Stamp  believes  getting  that 
drank  should  be  an  offense  and 
that  alcohol  should  be  a  control- 
led substance,  but  feels  offend- 
ers should  acknowledge  their  re- 
sponsibility in  raping  or  assault- 
ing. 

"It  is  not  a  consulation  for  a 
victim  to  know  that  their  offender 
is  being  punished  for  being  drank 
[not  for  rape  or  sexual  assault,]" 
says  Stamp. 

"It  is  insane  that  we  take  the 
approach  we  do  with  cocaine, 
LSD,  and  pot,  but  not  alcohol," 
stales  Stamp. 

Ironically,  the  media's  fren- 
zied treatment  of  the  issue  has 
largely  created  the  pressure  on 
the  government  to  make  such  an 
amendment. 

Muet  argues  that  the  media 
should  be  blamed  for  the  frenzy 
that  has  risen  since  the  raling, 
and  also  for  the  pressure  on  the 
government  to  amend  what  he 
sees  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  ral- 
ing. 

"An  amendment  is  desirable 
because  of  the  idiocy  of  the  news- 
papers and  the  media,"  argues 
Muet.  "If  the  public  is  alarmed, 
something  must  be  done,  but  the 
fault  lies  in  the  media,  not  the 
raling." 
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Carving  a  niche  in  the  Canadian  scene 

Local  siren  Sara  Craig  liits  tlie  road  witli  Svneet  Exhaust 


by  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 

Allow  me  to  wax  rhapsodically  for  a 
moment. 

There  is  nothing  passive  about  Sara 
Craig.  If  I  were  to  wrap  my  typewriter 
around  an  adjective  to  describe  her 
performance,  I  would  type  the  word 
"passion,"  and  type  it  often. 

Sara  Craig's  ethereal  falsetto  soars 
into  flights  of  fancy,  beguiling  the  lis- 
tener into  feigned  serenity,  before  her 
plaintive  growl  takes  you  into  its 
depths. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  reason  why 
Sara  Craig  established  herself  on  the 
independent  music  scene  in  1991, 
releasing  a  self-titled  EP  that  sent  local 
journalists  scurrying  to  their  desks, 
expending  their  ink  supplies  in  search 
of  ways  to  define  her. 

Now  Magazine  dedicated  a  cover 
story  to  her,  while  the  Toronto  dailies 
fol  lowed  su  it,  publ  ishing  positive  con- 
cert reviews.  CFNY  picked  up  on  her 
"Bike"  single,  spinning  it  into  number 
80  on  their  Top  91  of'91  chart. After 
a  Casby  nomination  for  Most  Promis- 
ing Artist,  the  Sara  Cra/gEP  finished  at 
NumberSixon  Now'sTopTen  1991 
album  chart,  ahead  of  Pearl  Jam's 
Ten. 

With  these  accolades  behind  her, 
Sara  set  about  financing  and  record- 
ing Sweet  Exhaust,  a  task  that  was 
accomplished  in  a  tiny  church  out- 
side of  Hamilton,  whose  very  quaint- 
ness  seemingly  drew  her  to  it. 

"We  were  driving  in  search  of  a 
unique  place  to  record,"  Sara  notes. 
"The  sun  was  out  and  we  were  in  an 
incredible  mood  when  we  saw  it  from 
the  roadside.  It  was  called  Rock 
Chapel,  which  we  found  very  ironic. 
We  thought  it  was  an  omen,  defi- 
nitely." 

Her  full-length  debut  was  then 


shopped  around,  eventually  piquing 
the  interest  of  Attic  Records,  whom 
Sara  has  found  an  eager  musical  ally. 

"Attic  provided  me  with  the  artis- 
tic freedom  I  required,"  she  exclaims. 
"I  had  my  say  on  the  songs,  cover  art, 
and  videos.  They  also  provided  for 
me  financially.  During  the  shooting  of 
Thank  You  (Very  Much),  Attic  pro- 
vided for  the  set,  which  would  have 
taken  me  some  time  to  make  myself. 
Their  experience  allowed  for  me  to 
deal  with  the  business  aspect  of  music 
with  greater  ease." 

The  aforementioned  video  is  an 
introduction  to  Sara  Craig  that  the 
artist  is  comfortable  with.  "\  thought 
that'Thank  You  (Very  Much)' would 
be  a  good  indication  for  people  who 
had  never  heard  my  music  before. 
The  EP  is  a  great  introduction,  but  a  lot 
of  people  have  never  heard  of  it,  espe- 
cially  people  outside  of  Toronto.  So,  I 
thought  it  was  a  really  appropriate 
song.  It's  got  a  bit  of  everything.  It's 
got  me  being  theatrical.  I  really  like 
the  lyrics  and  the  sample.  It's  hooky, 
it's  groovy.  It's  a  good  indication 
for  people  as  to  where  I'm  at  musi- 
cally." 

"There  are  other  songs  on  Sweef 
fx/)ausfthat  were  probably  more  logi- 
cal to  release  for  commercial  rea- 
sons," offers  Sara,  alluding  to  "Cry 
Baby,"  the  record's  infectious  open- 
ing track. 

"  Cry  Baby,  however,  works  with 
the  package.  On  its  own  it  can  be  a 
little  deceiving,  especially  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Sara  Craig,"  she  notes. 

Sweef  Exhaust  follows  thematic 
lines,  as  can  be  evidenced  by 
"Sou less  Cage,"  a  love  song  for  the 
mentally  unstable.  "Souless  Cage" 
is  one  of  those  "package  deals"  Sara 
has  referred  to,  tying  in  with  the  Car- 
penter's classic  "Close  To  You." 

"I  was  sitting  at  the  dinner  table 


when  I  broke  into  it  ["Close  To  You") 
spontaneously.  It  fit  thematical ly  with 
"Souless  Cage,"  so  I  included  it  on 
the  record.  At  that  time  I  had  no  idea 
that  plans  were  in  the  works  for  a 
Carpenters  tribute  album." 

Two  noticeable  exclusions  from  her 
Attic  debut  are  "Bike"  and  "Aspir- 
ing To"  singles,  which  garnered  her 
attention  at  the  beginning  of  her  ca- 
reer. While  most  artists  would  be con- 
tent to  bank  on  their  initial  successes, 
Sara  balks  at  the  idea. 

"I  felt  that  there  was  no  need  to  do 
that.  It  would  feel  like  cheating.  The 
way  I  recorded  those  songs  was  ex- 
actly as  I  wanted,  and  I  didn't  feel 
comfortable  repeating  myself,"  she 
states  pointedly. 

Instead  of  repeating  herself,  Sara 
did  herself  one  better.  The  delicate 
strainsof  "I  Thrive"  inspire,  spinning 
the  listener  about  in  an  ethereal  man- 
ner. As  she  points  out,  "It  was  written 
around  the  release  of  the  EP,  but  it 
hadn't  yet  come  to  fruition,  wasn't 
quite  ripe." 

"I  Thrive"  is  a  siren  song  captured 
on  Memorex:  a  record  that  breathes, 
providing  the  listener  with  a  first-hand 
glance  at  Sara's  incredible  voice. 

"Liar"  claims  a  different  terrain,  a 
somewhat  rockier  one,  as  Sara  ambi- 
tiously exhorts  her  intended  for  his 
indiscretion. 

The  oom-pah-pah  madness  of 
"Wakerife  Waltz"  features  bass 
player  Saulius  FidlerisonTuba.  "That 
tends  to  be  the  song  most  people 
gravitate  towards,"  notes  Sara.  "We 
definitely  want  to  do  a  video  for  it." 

In  accentuating  the  positive  how- 
ever, I  would  be  remiss  not  to  mention 
that  the  track  "WOW,"  sort  of  a 
primal  scream  set  to  music,  can  be- 
come somewhat  grati  ng  after  repeated 
I  isten  i  ng.  Th  i  s  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule. 


Sara  Craig:  Putting  jumpers  back  into  vogue. 


In  the  "have  voice,  will  travel' 
tradition,  Sara  has  been  taking  her  act 
on  the  road.  Her  Sweef  fx/iausf  tour 
will  be  trailing  through  Europe  in 
December,  where  she  will  be  meet- 
ing with  the  press  for  promotional 
purposes.  A  tour  will  ensue,  which 
will  see  Sara  perform  with  aforemen- 
tioned bassist/tuba  maestro  Saulius 
Fidleris,  drummer  Gary  Orme,  and  a 
guitar  player  to  be  named  later. 

"Right  now  we're  working  with 
Longo  Hai  [formerly  of  the  Look  Peo- 
ple.) We've  also  done  a  lot  of  work 
with  [Pursuit  of  Happiness  guitarist] 


(Phillip  Smith) 

Kris  Abbott.  We  play  with  a  handful  of 
really  fine  guitarists — everybody  who 
plays  with  us  is  unique,"  she  says. 
"On  our  last  tour  of  Canada  we 
worked  with  a  violinist.  Surprisingly, 
some  of  the  audience  didn't  even 
seem  to  notice!" 

What  they  did  notice,  however,  is 
Sara.  Her  inspired  performances,  dark 
aural  landscapes  imbued  with  a  rich- 
ness of  life,  will  likely  win  her  many 
converts. 

Sara  Craig  will  be  at  the  El  Mocambo 
Friday,  Dec.  2. 


Star  Trek  could  use  some  regeneration 


by  Kevin  Sager 

Star  Trek:  Generationsopens  with  you  r 
basi  c  i  nter-stel  I  ar  backgrou  nd .  A  smal  I 
cylinder  can  be  seen  tumbling  to- 
wards us,  growing  larger  until  it  fills 
the  entire  screen.  Is  it  a  Melkotian 
space  buoy?  A  sublight  sleeper  ship 
left  over  from  the  Eugenics  Wars?  A 
1 990's  cryosatellite?  Closer  inspec- 
tion reveals  that  it  is  fact  a  bottle  of 
Don  Perignon — vintage  2265.  A  mo- 
ment later  this  fine  Gallic  projectile 
splatters  all  over  the  surface  of  NCC- 
1701-B,  thus  christening  the  third 
Starfleet  vessel  to  bear  the  name  En- 


terprise. 

Followingthechristening  scene,  the 
Enterprise,  which  just  happensto  have 
Kirk,  Scotty,  and  Chekov  aboard, 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  a  ship  filled 
with  El  Aurian  refugees  who  are  caught 
in  some  sort  of  freaky  energy  ribbon 
called  the  Nexus  (which  looks  a  little 
like  the  edge  of  the  galaxy  from 
"Where  No  Man  Has  Gone  Before"). 
After  a  special-effects  laden  struggle, 
it  is  presumed  that  Kirk  has  been 
killed  saving  the  ship. 

This  scene,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
entire  Enterprise-B  sequence,  is  note- 
worthy because,  to  be  perfectly  hon- 


est, it  kind  of  goes  downhill  from 
there.  I'm  not  saying  I  didn't  like 
the  film.  It  just  could  have  been — it 
should  have  been — a  good  deal  better. 

We  then  move  to  what  turns  out  to 
be  the  final  voyage  of  the  Enterprise- 
D.  Picard  and  the  folks  must  investi- 
gate what  appears  to  be  an  enemy 
attack  on  a  remote  stellar  observa- 
tory. Among  the  survivors  of  the  at- 
tack is  an  unkempt,  somewhat  wasted- 
looking  El  Aorian  scientist  named  Dr. 
Soran. 

Picard  learns  from  Guinan,  spir- 
itual advisor  to  the  stars,  that  Soran 
has  an  addiction  to  the  Nexus,  which 


turns  out  to  be  a  sort  of  hallucinogenic 
dreamscape  where  anything  that  you 
can  imagine,  can  happen.  Like  any 
truly  desperate  junkie,  Soran  will  do 
anything — work  with  renegade 
Klingons,  capture  LaForge,  even  de- 
stroy populated  star  systems — ^to  get 
his  fix.  And  so  naturally,  Picard  has  to 
try  and  stop  him. 

This  is  a  good  premise;  however, 
several  factors  seem  to  get  in  the  way. 
First  of  all,  many  of  the  characters 
established  in  the  The  Next  Genera- 
tion series  are  relegated  to  lesser  roles 
in  this  film,  which  is,  after  all,  sup- 
posed to  be  about  them.  As  a  result. 


much  of  the  wit  and  personality  that 
developed  during  the  show's  seven- 
year  run  is  simply  not  present.  The 
only  serious  development  which  takes 
place  is  when  Data  installs  his  emo- 
tional chip.  Big  mistake!  Remember 
those  annoying  episodes  where  Data 
starts  to  act  human  for  whatever  rea- 
son? Multiply  that  by  about  ten  to  get 
an  idea  of  just  how  irritating  he  is  in 
this  one. 

The  engine  section  of  the  Enterprise 
is  totally  blown  away;  fortunately  the 
crew  makes  it  to  the  saucer  section, 
which  then  proceeds  to  fall  into  the 
atmosphere  of  Viridian-3.  We've 
seen  the  Enterprise  just  barely  survive 
re-entry  before,  of  course.  However, 
the  whole  damn  thing  just  plummets 
and  everyone  miraculously  manages 
to  survive!  Even  the  friggin'  cat  lives. 

Okay,  someone  help  me  out  here. 
A  thousand-ton  spaceship  falls  out  of 
orbit  and  crashes  into  the  planet  be- 
low, but  the  crew  only  suffers  "mi- 
nor casualties?"  It  seems  that  Para- 
mount didn't  want  the  ending  to  be 
too  sad. 

There  was  a  time  once  when  a 
struggling  TV  producer-writer  and 
former  pilot  could  get  a  little  money 
together  and  put  together  an  imagina-  ^ 
tive  adventure  show  for  the  masses. 
Now  it  seems  that  even  with  the  ex- 
ceptional special  effects,  better  writ- 
ers, high  production  values,  and  a 
positively  parliamentary  budget,  some 
of  the  elements  that  made  Star  Trek  a  ^ 
unique  cultural  phenomenon  have 
eroded. 

Oh  well.  As  someone  once  said, 
"It's  just  a  TV  show,  for  crying  out 
loud." 


Shatnefs  Star  Trek  Movie  Memories 
puts Jans  in  the  captain's  chair 


by  Andy  Georgiades 

William  Shatner's  new  book  Sfar  Trek  Movie  Memories,  the  inevitable 
follow-up  to  his  best-selling  Sfar  Trek  Memories,  has  hit  bookstores  shelves  in 
time  for  the  holiday  season,  and  the  release  of  the  latest  Sfar  Trek  screen 
installment,  Sfar  Trek:  Generations.  By  the  end  of  his  story,  Shatner  is  forced  to 
bid  his  beloved  alter-ego,  James  T.  Kirk,  farewell. 
Obvious  question:  who  cares? 

Wei  I,  I  do.  And  so  do  al  I  the  otherSfar  Trek  fans  who  together  have  spent  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  to  see  the  galaxy's  favourite  crew  journey  across  the  stars 
and  back  again. 

For  those  who  have  anticipated  every  Sfar  Trefc feature  and  supported  each 
one  (the  good  with  the  bad),  Shatner's  Movie  Memories  is  a  treat.  Written  in 
a  humourous,  often  wry  tone,  our  Captain-cum-author  puts  the  fans  into  the 
centre  chair  that  he  has  occupied  for  the  last  28  years.  As  we  are  led  through 
the  course  of  the  seven  films,  we  learn  the  joy,  the  pain,  the  emotions  and  the 
frustration  elicited  in  the  making  of  each  motion  picture. 

Further,  the  book  is  packed  with  a  number  of  intriguing  surprises  about  the 
"Treks  that  could  have  been."  What  if  instead  oiStarTrek:  The  Motion  Picture, 


a  new  T.V.  series  entitled  Sfar  Trek:  Phase  II  was  produced  instead?  Imagine  if 
Sfar  Trek  IV:  The  Voyage  Home  guest-starred  Eddie  Murphy!  Or  what  if  the 
crew  travelled  back  in  time  to  prevent  the  assassination  of  JFK? 

The  book  is  coloured  with  many  amusing  anecdotes  about  revisions  and 
occurences  during  the  actual  productions  that  Shatner  narrates  with  his  true 
forte,  his  wit.  Also  included  are  equally  amusing  interviews  with  those  at  the 
centre  of  the  Sfar  Trek  films'  successes:  Leonard  Nimoy,  Nicholas  Meyer, 
Harve  Bennett  and  the  rest  of  the  cast. 

Notably  absent  is  Gene  Rodenberry.  Rodenberry  had  little  control  over  the 
film  series,  and  objected  to  each  script  that  came  by  his  desk,  leading  to 
vehement  arguments  with  the  writers,  producers  and  directors.  Unfortunately, 
the  creator  is  not  around  to  present  his  side  of  the  story,  though  Shatner  tries  to 
accommodate  this  weakness  by  talking  with  those  who  worked  closely  with 
Rodenberry,  who  perhaps  understood  him  better. 

But  as  the  story  comes  to  a  close,  the  reality  of  our  captain's  demise  sets  in, 
both  for  author  and  reader.  Similar  to  the  end  of  watching  a  goodSfar  TrekiWm, 
by  the  final  log  entry,  I  can't  help  but  feel  a  sense  of  loss,  yet  stangely  uplifted. 
\n  Star  Trek,  nothing  truly  ends,  no  one  really  dies.  The  possibilities,  endless  as 
they  are,  inspire  the  hope  in  us,  the  hope  which  Sfar  Trek  is  all  about. 
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Burning  the  candle  down  to  both  ends 

Camille  Paglia  returns  with  the  subtlety  of  a  serial  killer 


by  Erin  O'Brien 
Varsity  Staff 

Camille  Paglia  is  back.  Just 
when  feminists  felt  safe  to  ven- 
ture outside  again,  Camille 
comes  marching  by  with  her 
procession  of  Vamps  &  Tramps, 
the  "missing  sexual  personae" 
of  our  time.  A  lifesize  Camille 
cut-out  outside  a  bookstore,  in 
theknife-in-pouchCruella-de- 
Ville-on-a-surfboard  Vamps  & 
Tramps  pose,  recently  scared 
the  bejesus  out  of  a  friend  of 
mine.  He  called  me  from  a 
payphone,  breathless  and  in- 
coherent: for  one  scary  mo- 
ment and  from  a  distance,  he 
thought  she  was  for  real  and  in 
Toronto,  coming  after  me. 

I  had  the  misfortune  to  criti- 
cally review  Sex,  Art,  and 
American  Culture  in  1 992  and 
was  soon  lambasted  by  Paglia 
herself  at  the  Winter  Gardens 
Theatre.  She  referred  to  my 
"vicious"  review  before  snarl- 
ing "eat  my  dust."  This  un- 
pleasant moment  (with  me 
shivering  in  the  front  row)  has 
become  legend  at  the  Varsity. 
No,  Camille,  I  have  never  lived 
it  down,  though  I  have  devel- 
oped one  fierce  dust-eating 
grin.  It  is  with  a  sinking  heart, 
while  marvelling  at  the  circu- 
larity of  history,  that  I  lift  my 
pen  to  review  you  again. 

I  continue  to  find  Paglia  hys- 
terically funny,  and  she  is  more 
unhinged  here  in  her  new  col- 
lection of  essays  than  ever. 
Camille  casts  a  blinding  light; 
her  candle  burns  at  both  ends. 
For  sheer  entertainment  value, 
no  academic  can  touch  her. 
Her  iconoclastic  humour  is 
becoming  more  palatable,  as 
even  the  politically  correct  now 
rush  to  distance  themselves 
from  that  term. 

Whether  feminists  like  it  or 
not,  Paglia  has  transformed  the 
debate  over  issues  rangi  ng  from 
theefficacy  of  women's  stud- 
ies, to  sexual  harassment  and 
pornography.  Therefore,  all 
humanities  students  must  come 
to  terms  with  her  work,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse;  to  ignore  her  is 
to  divorce  oneself  from  main- 
stream culture.  As  is  often  the 
case  with  impolitic  speech, 
there  is  much  terrible  truth  in 
Paglia. 

In  fact,  her  biggest  accom- 
plishment was  to  force  a  de- 
bate into  being,  during  a  time 
where  virtually  everyone  be- 
gan to  feel  that  articulating  a 
real  opinion  could  result  in  the 
immediate  termination  of 
one's  career.  Paglia  may  have 
actually  acted  as  a  sociological 


steam-valve.  Without  her,  an 
even  more  violent  backlash 
against  progressive  values 
might  have  taken  place  within 
a  few  years. 

A  classification  of  Paglia  her- 
self as  a  conservative  is  ridicu- 
lous, given  her  sincere  and 
consistent  endorsement  of  por- 
nography, prostitution,  gay  sex, 
and  drug  legalization.  But  con- 
servatives have  been  the  first 
and  largest  group  to  pick  up 
her  mantle,  and  they  tend  to 
invoke  her  to  justify  the  oldest 
and  most  primitive  stereotypes 
of  women  and  every  kind  of 
minority  group.  Paradoxically, 
Paglia  doesn't  seem  to  care 
that  her  most  ardent  supporters 
cannot  help  but  secretly  hold 
her  in  contempt  as  an^ 
ethnicity-loving^ 
lesbian. 

I  cannot 
count  the 
number  of  con- 
versations I  have 
had  where  straight 
men  have  invoked 
Paglia  to  put  women 
down,  and  gay  men 
have  used  her  to  dis- 
tance themselves  with 
distaste  from  lesbians.  A 
glance  at  the  new  essay 
"No  Law  in  the  Arena:  A 
Pagan  Theory  of  Sexuality" 
shows  why.  Her  divide-and- 
conquer  strategy  pits  straight 
men  against  straight  women 
and  gay  men  against  lesbians, 
by  consistently  praising  al  I  men 
to  the  skies  while  expressing  a 
harrowing    contempt  for 
women. 

Straight  women  emerge 
much  better  off  than  lesbians  in 
Paglia,  who  is  hopelessly  at- 
tracted to  the  traditional  bra- 
zenness  of  straight  women's 
sexual  packaging.  Watch  out 
for  those  drag  queens,  though, 
since  they  do  women  better 
than  women  do  and  well  nigh 
make  us  redundant.  For  Paglia, 
"lesbian  chic"  has  never  ex- 
isted, except  in  her  current  girl- 
friend. Camille'smilitancyon 
this  point  dates  her  firmly  in  the 
seventies.  Members  of  the  new 
lesbian  "aristocracy  of 
beauty"  do  not  easily  deign  to 
courtship,  and  hell  hath  no  fury 
like  Camille  Paglia  scorned. 

Though  her  lip-smacking 
glee  over  female  beauty  is  hi- 
larious, hertits-and-ass  attitude 
is  startlingly  reductive.  Read- 
ing Paglia  reminds  me  of  a 
tragic  Freudian  slip  made  by  a 
male  friend  who  had  spaced 
out  during  one  of  my  long  ti- 
rades about  politics:  "Well, 
Chest,  it  seems  like  you  have  a 


lot  to  get  off  your  head." 

What  exactly  Paglia  istrying 
to  accomplish  still  remains 
uncertain,  and  I  look  forward 
to  future  Paglia  biographies  to 
trytosolvethisriddle.  Herusual 
justification  that  she  seeks  "to 
save  feminism  and  lesbian  cul- 
ture from  themselves"  just 
doesn't  cut  it.  Though  her 
agenda  has  political  proper- 
ties, it  manifests  itself  through 
pathological  obsessions  with 
women  whom  Paglia  is  clearly 
as  jealous  of  as  she  is  con-^ 
temptuous. 

ia'swrit-  *^ 


writing  in  a  grand  style,  as  is 
seen  in  the  "Love  Poetry"  es- 
say in  Vamps  &  Tramps.  Her 
choice  of  adjective  is  amaz- 
ingly and  unforgettably  deft. 
There  is  also  a  new  warmth  in 
Paglia,  who  writes  a  lovely 
quartet  of  recollections  of  four 
gay  men  who  have  shaped  her 
artistic  vision  as  long-standing 
friends. 

P  a  g  I  i  a  '  s 
Junk  Bonds  and 
Corporate  Raid- 
ers" (1992) 
legacy  has 
prevai led 
over  the 
Chairman 
Mao 
anti-po- 
etics of 


nically 
m  a  g  - 
nificent. 
The  phras- 
ing of 
Sexual  Per- 
sonae was  of- 
ten too  dense, 
as  a  result  of  a 
decade  of  addi- 
tions and  shrink- 
wrapping.  But  her 
constant  stream  of  ar- 
ticles since  its  publica-  t  i  o  n 
has  allowed  for  a  looser,  ma- 
ture style  to  develop,  show- 
casing her  staggering  mastery 
of  language  and  its  every  nu- 
ance. A  friend  of  mine,  no  ad- 
mirer of  Paglia's,  maintains 
that  her  brilliant  writing,  ob- 
sessive archetypal  patterning 
and  "withdrawal  from  real- 
ity" would  make  her  a  superb 
fiction  writer.  Her  comedic 
"timing"  on  paper  is  devas- 
tating. 

Interestingly,  she  is  also  ca- 
pable of  beautiful,  dignified 


porary 
academe. 
^  This  essay  has  been 
unwisely  overlooked  by 
many  academics,  though  not 
by  their  snickering,  bored  stu- 
dents sittingthroughjargon-ish, 
droning  yet  fanatical  lectures. 
Paglia  is  living  disproof  of  the 
dusty  professor  argument  that 
making  the  humanities  inter- 
esting and  relevant  means 
abandoning  the  Western 
canon. 

LJnIike  Paglia,  mainstream 
academics  too  often  numb  their 
audiences  with  colourless  and 
self-concealing  language, 
mincing  qualifications  and  in- 
stantly-forgettable metaphors. 
Writers  in  the  ubiquitous 
'Lacanian  crazy-talk'  and 
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'  English-bad  I  y-translated- 
into-English'  styles  will  rightly 
continue  to  serve  as  Camille's 
roadkill  until  someone  with  her 
sheer  linguistic  talent  comes 
along. 

(Now,  however,  the  occa- 
sional professor  now  giggles 
self-consciously  when  invok- 
ing empty  buzz-words  and 
passe  theorists.  One  will  soon 
hearof  "Foucault  nights"  and 
"Derrida  nights,"  like  "Bee 
Gees  nights,"  as  retro  themes 
for  parties.  Or  perhaps,  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show,  we  will  wear 
funny  costumes  and  throw 
things  at  literary  theorists  as 
they  lecture.) 

At  the  same  time,  Paglia's 
rhetorical  style  is  punishingly 
ad  hominem.  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  indeed.  "Nice 
hairdo,  sister"  is  about  as  sub- 
stantive as  she  often  gets.  But 
she  is  so  repetitive  and  so  funny 
that  her  personae  non  gratae 
have  had  more  impact  than 
her  sexual  personae.  The  quin- 
tessentially  benign  and  main- 
stream Gloria  Steinem  has 
been  endlessly  and  ground- 
lessly  referred  to  as  a 
'Stalinist"  and  a  "fas- 
cist," but  the  word  as- 
sociation is  getting 
0^       hard  to  shake. 
Y\  "  S  o  n  t  a  g , 

Bloody  Sontag" 
will  likely  shovel 
%  ^         poor  Susan  into 
*  theopen  grave 

now  contain- 
ing Foucault 
and  Lacan. 
Paglia 
trans- 
forms  our 
perception  of 
every  subject  she 
touches.  The  Sontag  who  ar- 
rives at  Paglia's  Bennington 
College  endlessly  late,  "look- 
ing as  rumpled  and  haggard  as 
a  derelict,"  and  insistent  upon 
reading  one  of  her  "bleak  and 
bori  ng  short  stories,  which  was 
about  nothing"  has  largely 
eclipsed  my  image  of  Sontag  as 
sophisticated  stylemaster.  Un- 
fair, but  true. 

"The  Return  of  Carry  Na- 
tion" destroys  Catherine 
McKinnon  and  Andrea 
Dworkin,  and  argues  persua- 
sively for  pornography.  With 
her  depraved  wit,  Paglia  de- 
scribes McKinnon  as  "the 
fierce  gargoyle  of  American 
Gothic"  and  a  "preachy  se- 
cret sadist."  I  weep  for 
Dworkin,  both  in  laughter  and 
with  compassion,  whose  epi- 
taph reads:  "Large  Marge, 


Pee-wee  Herman's  demon 
trucker  who  keeps  returning  to 
the  scene  of  her  fatal  accident" 
and  "The  Girl  with  the  Eternal 
Cold."  (R.I.P.)  Most  readers  will 
know  the  work  of  McKinnon 
and  Dworkin,  not  their  appear- 
ance or  speaking  style:  all  the 
more  effective  for  Camille, 
since  we  now  have  a  perma- 
nent and  hilarity-inducing 
mental  image. 

Paglia's  danger  is  mini- 
mized by  examining  the 
motivations  behind  her  other- 
wise i  ncoherent  attacks  on  pub- 
lic  figures. 

Though  she  presents  herself 
more  as  the  mass  murderer 
who  sprays  a  shopping  mall 
with  random  machine-gun  fire, 
it  is  more  revealing  to  compare 
hertotheorganized  serial  killer. 
Obsessed  with  a  handful  of  ar- 
chetypes, she  has  carefully  ar- 
ranged her  life  to  facilitate  her 
stalking  and  mutilation  of  both 
ideologues  and  ideologies  she 
subconsciously  perceives  as 
threatening  to  her  existence. 
French  theory-lovers  would 
wear  rubber  gloves  while  de- 
positing the  operatic,  heartfelt 
Sexual  Personae  in  a  sealed, 
plastic  garbage  can.  She  had  to 
destroy  them  first  before  they 
got  to  her. 

Hence  her  hatred  of  the 
WASPy  upper-middle  class 
feminist;  the  French  gay  male 
literarytheorist;themarriedand 
tenured  Ivy  League  female  pro- 
fessor; the  softball-playing,  art- 
hating  dowdy  lesbian;  the  be- 
fuddled bimbos  of  political 
correctness,  busty,  big-hearted 
and  brainless.  Notice  that  all 
but  one  of  these  Paglian  arche- 
types are  female:  thank  God 
for  Foucault,  or  someone  might 
mistake  Paglia  for  a  misogy- 
nist. 

Never  has  Naomi  Wolf's 
"Iron  Maiden"  metaphor 
been  more  relevant:  disagree 
with  Paglia  the  Diva,  and  she 
will  jam  you  into  one  of  these 
patterns  at  any  cost  to  objec- 
tive reality.  I  think  being  la- 
belled a  bald,  dead,  male  liter- 
ary critic  by  Paglia  might  be 
kind  of  fun  for  a  while.  At  least 
the  phone  might  ring  less  often. 

By  the  way,  Camille,  I  want 
to  respond  to  your  call  for 
women  to  "get  over  their  gen- 
teel reluctance  to  take  abuse  in 
the  attack  and  counterattack  of 
territorial  warfare."  The  next 
time  you  have  a  problem  with 
my  reviews,  just  put  away  your 
mike  and  your  Ninja  knife,  tell 
your  bodyguards  to  stand 
down,  and  let's  step  outside 
and  settle  this  like  ladies. 
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Weezer  would  be  Ritchie  Cunningham  *s  favorite  hand 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Somehow  hanging  up  on  Weezer 
bassist  Matt  Sharp  is  probably  not  the 
best  way  to  start  an  interview.  But  a 
band  plagued  with  the  image  of  Ritchie 
Cunningham  can  be  sympathetic  to 
someone  still  figuring  out  the  phone 
system.  So  as  I  set  up  shop,  Sharp 
began  to  explain  the  band's  origins. 

"I'm  ready  to  give  you  the  an- 
swer. Are  you  ready?  It's  so  fucking 
boring  but  I'm  ready  to  give  it  to  you. 
Here's  the  answer.  We  all  moved  to 
LA  from  the  East  Coast.  So  we  lived 
out  there  for  a  while.  We  met  here  and 
there,  the  way  people  just  hook  up 
and  a  mutual  friend  of  ours  intro- 
duced us  to  each  other  because  Pat 
[Wilson,  drums]  and  Rivers  [Cuomo, 
vocals,  guitar]  and  I  were  looking  for 
apartments  so  he  suggested  we  live 
together.  We  lived  together  and  then 
about  a  year  later,  Rivers  and  Pat  had 
written  all  these  songs  and  they  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  play  with  them.  So  I 
said  yes." 

Weezer  pegs  its  conception  on 
Valentine's  Day,  1992.  After  near- 
obscurity  playing  the  clubsof  LA,  they 
signed  to  'ultracoool'  DGC 
Records,  releasing  their  self-titled  de- 
but earlier  this  year.  A  coup  for  the 
band  was  getting  The  Cars'  Ric 
Ocasek  as  producer. 

"We  sent  him  a  tape  because  the 
record  company  told  us  to.  We  fig- 
ured we'd  pretty  much  just  do  it 
with  an  engineer  that  we  knew  in  LA, 
we  were  pretty  set  on  working  with 
this  one  guy  and  we  didn't  want  to 
talk  to  anybody  and  they  said  'Well, 
you  should  at  least  get  opinions,  out- 


side opinions  and  at  least  listen  to 
some  other  people.'  So  they  said 
'make  up  a  list  and  we'll  send 
them  tapes.'  Ric's  name  was  on 
that  list.  We  all  kinda  dug  the  early 
Cars  records,  and  so  he  called  us  in 
like  two  days  and  came  to  the  next 
rehearsal." 

It  took  over  a  week  for  Weezer  to 
actually  get  comfortable  with  not  only 
working  with  a  producer,  but  work- 
ing with  someone  as  famous  as 
Ocasek. 

"Occasionally  you  kinda  just  tap 
yourself  on  the  shoulder  and  go 
'What  the  fuck  am  I  doing  here? 
God,  it's  really  weird.'  At  first  it 
was  really  surreal  and  just  way  out  of 
hand.  Riversand  I  were  just  like  'This 
is  ridiculous,  this  is  just  amazing,'" 
Sharp  laughs. 

"He  just  wanted  us  to  record  what 
we  wanted  to  record.  He  didn't  put 
some  kind  of  stamp  on  it  like  'this  is 
my  sound'.  It  was  pretty  much, 
'Well,  what  do  you  guys  want' 
and  then  we  just  went  from  there.  It 
was  a  collective  effort.  Everybody  just 
tried  to  figure  out  how  to  make  it 
sound  as  good  as  it  could." 

Signing  straight  to  a  major  label 
could  be  a  bit  daunting,  but  not  for 
Weezer.  They  are  quite  sure  of  them- 
selves and  don't  need  tags  attached 
to  them,  so  much  so  that  they  offi- 
cially released  a  banned  list  of  words 
that  the  press  is  not  allowed  to  use. 
Instead,  the  banned  list  has  become 
infamous,  getting  quite  a  bit  of  atten- 
tion. 

"It's  not  a  banned  list.  Karl  [their 
all-around  helper]  and  Rivers  came 
up  with  that  shit.  I  think  it's  ridicu- 
lous," he  laughs.  "I  don't  really 


Weezer  without  their  dogs. 

care.  People  can  say  whatever  they 
want  to  say.  I  think  at  that  point  we 
didn't  have  any  idea  about  anything 
as  far  as  dealing  with  the  press  and  so 
we  were  sort  of  sensitive  towards  it. 
Now  I  don't  think  we  really  give  a 
shit." 

The  band  could  be  heading  into 
Duran  Duran  territory  as  they're 
becoming  better  known  for  their  vid- 
eos rather  than  their  songs.  Working 
with  wonderkid  Spike  jonze  (Beastie 
Boys,  Sonic  Youth,  The  Breeders) 
doesn't  seem  to  help  matters  either. 
The  one-shot  video  for  "Undone — 
The  Sweater  Song,"  featu  res  a  plethora 
of  dogs  running  back  and  forth. 

"They  were  just  supposed  to  hang 
around  us  the  whole  time,"  he  says 
with  reference  to  the  dogs,  "and  do 
whatever — wander  around  through  the 
instruments.  But  they  wouldn't  stay 
with  us  at  all  because  the  trainers 


were  all  there  so  they  just  ran  to  the 
trainers.  That's  why  it  looks  like  that." 

Rather  than  spending  an  estimated 
$10  000  renting  dogs  again,  Jonze 
and  the  band  opted  to  recreating  Al's 
Diner  from  the  hit  sitcomHappy  Days, 
in  it  they  play  the  band  of  the  day, 
complete  with  matching  sweaters  and 
ties  with  Al  still  pushing  the  fish.  MTV 
scooped  it  up  immediately  as  an  'Ex- 
clusive,' the  first  time  for  a  new 
band,  and  MuchMusic  has  put  it  in 
heavy  rotation. 

"He  came  up  with  three  ideas  and 
I  can't  remember  what  the  hell  the 
other  two  were,  but  they  weren't 
that  great,"  explai  ns  Sharp.  "We  were 
trying  to  figure  out  what  we're  going 
to  do  and  Spike  said  'This  is  what  I 
want  to  do'  and  I  said  'I  don't 
think  you'll  be  able  to  pull  it  off  but 
if  you  can  do  it,  do  it.'  So  he  went 
ahead  with  try i  ng  to  do  it  and  we  were 


like,  'Okay  we'll  do  it.'  Spike's 
a  genius." 

Sharp  becomes  silent  when  asked 
if  he  was  a  fan  of  the  show. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  laughs  after  a 
bit  of  hesitation.  "I  wouldn't  watch 
it  now  if  it  came  on  TV.  By  watching 
all  those  episodes  that  we  watched  to 
pick  out  footage  it  kinda  scared  me 
that  all  that  crap  is  in  my  head.  Cause 
I  watched  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  that  when 
I  was  a  kid." 

"I  think  with  the  new  video  it's 
pretty  fucking  wacky.  I  mean  we're 
hanging  out  with  Al  whatever  the  hell 
his  last  name  is.  He  was  actually  there 
and  that's  pretty  weird.  And  I'm 
looking  kipda  goofy  here  and  there.  I 
think  the  new  video's  kinda  goofy, 
wacky,  and  quirky  if  you  ask  me." 

Weezer  play  tonight  at  the  Opera 
House  with  the  Dambuilders. 


Giving  birth  to  Junior  a  novel  event  for  all 


by  Sharon  Ouderkirk 
Varsity  Staff 

In  1978,  Joan  Rivers  directed  Rabbit 
Test,  a  film  about  male  pregnancy. 
Despite  the  explosively  comedic  ele- 
ments of  this  idea.  Rivers'  film  died 
a  box-office  death.  But  since  then. 
Hoi  lywood  has  developed  the  mater- 
nal side  of  its  leading  men  with  such 
films  as  Mr.  Mom  (1983)  and  Three 
Men  and  A  6afay(1987),  so  it  isn't 
surprising  that  Ivan  Reitman's  new 
pregnant-man  comedy,7un/or,  is  likely 
to  be  quite  popular. 

Timing  might  explain  part  of  the 
difference  in  the  fate  of  the  two  films, 
but  it  isn't  long  into  Junior  beiore  it 
becomes  apparent  that  Reitman  has 
flattened  the  political  elements  of  the 
premise  into  a  non-threatening  ap- 
peal to  the  largest  segment  of  the 
population. 

Arnold  Schwarzenegger  and  Danny 
DeVito  play  scientists  researching  a 
newdrug  to  help  women  with  fertility 
problems.  Funding  on  "expectaid" 
has  run  out,  and  with  no  FDA  ap- 
proval in  sight.  Dr.  Larry  Arbogast 
(Devito)  persuades  Dr.  Alec  Hesse 
(Arnie)  to  advance  their  cause  by  serv- 
ing as  a  guinea  pig.  What  begins  as  a 
three-month  project  gets  out  of  hand 
after  Alec  decides  that  he  wants  to 
keep  his  baby. 

Emma  Thompson  plays  Dr.  Diana 
Reddin,  Alec's  love  interest  and  un- 
witting accomplice  in  his  plans. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  natural 
order  is  literally  turned  upside  down, 
the  humour  of  the  movie  is  essentially 
dependenton  very  conservative  ideas 
of  relationships. 

Larryand  Alec  fall  intoa  "husband 


and  wife"  pattern  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

Alec  complains  of  feeling  cooped- 
up  and  isolated  and  begs  Larry  to  take 
him  out  for  an  evening.  (He  might 
well  use  his  time  to  talk  to  contempo- 
rary pregnant  women  who  work  out- 
side the  home  u  nti  I  the  last  few  weeks 
of  their  term).  DeVito  is  the  harassed 
and  uncomprehending  husband  who 
indulges  his  pregnant  partners'  in- 
explicable whims. 

The  physical  humour  depends  on 


Alec's  changing  body.  He  suffers 
food  cravings,  wardrobe  problems, 
and  emotionalism  caused  by  raging 
hormones.  The  only  new  element  of 
this  plot  is  the  basic  fact  that  it  is 
happeningtoaman.  Ifawomanwere 
playing  these  scenes,  it  would  be  the 
1 950s,  and  she  would  be  Lucille  Ball. 

The  story  lacks  real  imagination: 
the  implicit  suggestion  is  that  the  ex- 
perience of  being  pregnant  consistsof 
stereotypical  symptoms  and  emo- 
tional outbursts.  Obviously,  no  one 


would  make  this  film  with  a  female 
lead,  because  it  would  be  boring  to 
those  whom  it  did  not  offend.  But  it 
doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  any  more 
clever  to  cast  a  man  in  such  a  part.  At 
no  point  does  Arnie  react  to  what  is 
happening  in  terms  of  his  own  mas- 
culine ideas  or  attitudes.  Surely  the 
real  comedy  of  a  male  pregnancy  is  in 
the  split  between  his  masculinity,  his 
expectations  of  physical  strength,  and 
his  experience  of  female  biology,  (I 
kept  thinking  of  Steve  Martin's  gen- 


der-divided performance  in  All  Of 
Me),  or  in  the  difference  of  perspec- 
tive that  having  a  baby  might  give  to 
one  whose  presumed  role  would  be 
as  an  observer. 

But  in  this  film.  Alec's  lifetime  of 
learned  gender  bias  is  drowned  in  a 
syringe  full  of  expectaid,  and  theaudi- 
ence  gets  to  be  nostalgic  about  a  time 
when  pregnancy  was  a  cute  premise 
for  a  sentimental  sitcom,  junior \s  the 
conservative  offspring  of  a  director 
who  does  not  get  it. 


Red  a  triumphant  end  to  Trois  Couleurs 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

From  the  beginning  of  Red  you  aren't  sure  what  is  happening.  This  feeling 
lasts  long  into  the  film.  It  begins  with  the  camera  speeding  along  what  turns  out 
to  be  phone  cables.  The  cables  lead  to  Auguste's  (Jean-Pierre  Lorit)  apart- 
ment, who  is  trying  to  phone  someone  but  is  unable  to  get  through.  We  see  the 
inside  of  Auguste's  apartment,  his  dog,  and  through  the  window  we  see  his 
street. 

Across  from  him  lives  Valentine  (Irene  Jacob).  We  then  enter  her  world,  and 
she  becomes  the  centre  of  Red.  She  too  is  on  the  phone,  talking  to  an  unknown 
man  who  turns  out  to  be  her  boyfriend.  Director  Krzysztof  Kieslowski  uses  this 
opportunity  to  tweak  European  art  sensibility.  Valentine  tells  her  boyfriend  she 
took  his  suggestion  and  went  to  the  movies  the  night  before.  "I  saw  Dead  Poets 
Society,  it  was  good."  At  this  point  the  audience  I  was  in  laughed,  knowingly. 

Kieslowski  has  said  that  Red  was  inspired  by  poem  written  by  Wislawa 
Szymborska.  "Love  at  First  Sight"  is  about  the  inter-connectness  of  people's 
lives,  who  even  though  they  don't  know  one  another,  cross  paths  every  day. 
The  theme  of  connection  has  recently  been  employed  in  several  films,  most 
notably  Six  Degrees  of  Separation.  He  has  worked  this  into  the  film  in 
impeccable  but  almost  frustrating  ways.  Valentine  and  Auguste  cross  paths  in 
so  many  different  ways  and  times,  that  you  cannot  believe  they  haven't  met. 

Valentine  begins  her  connection  to  Auguste  through  the  judge  (Jean-Louis 
Trintignant).  While  driving  home  she  hits  a  dog.  Instead  of  taking  her  directly 
to  a  vet  (this  is  a  European  film  with  European  sensibilities,  so  many  actions 
don't  make  sense)  she  takes  the  dog  to  its  owner.  The  owner  is  a  recently 
retired  judge,  who  has  developed  a  bizarrely  hermit-like  life.  When  Valentine 


asks  him  what  to  do  about  the  dog,  he  responds  with  apathy.  Valentine  now  has 
a  new  dog. 

But  she  is  so  intrigued  by  the  judge  that  she  returns  to  his  house.  Valentine 
becomes  more  and  more  intrigued  by  his  world,  which  includes  tapping  all  of 
his  neighbours'  phone  lines.  He  overhears  some  naughty  stuff.  She  strongly 
disapproves,  but  also  becomes  involved  with  him,  mostly  because  of  his 
honesty  and  his  ability  to  see  Valentine  as  she  really  is.  They  both  affect  one 
another  profoundly.  She  brings  him  out  of  his  shell.  He  in  turn,  helps  her  realize 
what  in  her  life  is  troubling  her. 

They  have  interesting  discussions  about  privacy;  he  is,  after  all,  listening  in 
on  all  his  neighbours.  She  believes  he  is  doing  something  morally  unforgiv- 
able— he  doesn't  believe  that  he  is  doing  any  harm.  The  notion  of  privacy 
circles  back  toother  aspects  of  Valentine's  life:  when  she  arrives  at  home,  her 
boyfriend  calls  and  accuses  her  of  carrying  on  an  affair  while  he  is  away.  Then 
her  neighbour  brings  to  her  attention  a  photo  of  her  drug-addict  brother  printed 
in  the  local  paper. 

What  is  most  effective  in  Red  are  the  tiny  flourishes.  Kieslowski's  use  of  red 
within  the  film  is  never  overdone.  It  shows  up  in  small  details:  a  backdrop  in 
a  photo  shoot,  a  sweater  or  the  seats  i  n  a  bowl  i  ng  al  ley .  The  way  the  characters 
are  linked  together  is  beautifully  coincidental.  YetRec/is  also  a  purely  European 
art  fi  Im.  People  do  things  for  seemingly  no  reason,  and  certain  events  take  place 
only  for  their  aesthetic  or  emotional  value. 

The  final  scenes  of  Rec/have  Kieslowski  with  tongue  firmly  planted  in  cheek. 
We  see  the  central  characters  of  Blue,  White  and  Red  united  in  bizarre 
circumstances.  Yet  the  final  shot  is  one  of  startling  beauty  and  coincidence. 
And  even  though  this  scene,  in  which  Valentine  and  Auguste  meet,  is  manipu- 
lative, it  is  also  quite  amusing.  Not  to  mention  a  relief. 


DR.  JUDY 
STURM 
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Recently.  Anne  Kingston  released 
her  best  selling  new  book  entitled 
THE  EDIBLE  MAN.  In  it  she  quoted 
Dave  as  saying  'Tnn  not  interested 
in  putting  any  ordinary  beer  on  the 
market."  And  these  new  draft  beers 
are  proof  that  Dave  was  senous. 
.    He  demanded  using  the  onginal 
'  recipe  that  includes  world 

renowned  Saaz  hops  from  the  Czech  Republic. 

He  insisted  they  be  non-pasteunzed.  aged  naturally 
with  absolutely  no  preservatives.  And,  he  persisted  in 
finding  a  way  to  pnce  them  well  below  regular  beer  pnces. 

Introducing  Dave  Nichol's  Personal  Selection 
Premium,  Light,  Strong  and  Ice  draft  beers. 

Finally  beer  so  good  that  Dave  is  willing  to  put 
his  name  on  them. 

Pick  up  some  at  your  local  beer  store  now. 


Monday,  November  28,  1994 
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World  Demise 

Obituary 

Attic 

With  their  newest  album  Wor/c/ 
Demise,  Obituary  is  back  full- 
tilt  in  the  slaying  saddle  again. 
I'm  sure  I'd  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  inspired  lyrics,  if  I 
could  understand  even  a  sin- 
gle word  of  them.  They  are 
conveniently  left  off  the  album 
jacket. 

You  wouldn't  want  to  sing 
along  anyway.  John  Tardy's 
low  guttural  growling  vocals 
sound  great  but  don't  make 
much  sense.  Oh,  well.  Look  at 
the  depressing  pictures  pro- 
vided instead. 

Rather  than  the  typ  i  ca  I  speed/ 
thrash  metal  wall-o'-guitars 
sound  that  slaps  you  like  a  raw 
fish.  Obituary  actually  throws 
in  a  lot  of  musical  accomplish- 
ments. Co-ordinating  that 
much  poundingon  instruments 
isn't  easy,  ya  know. 

For  a  trash  metal  album,  the 
production  work  of  Scott  Bu  rns 
is  incredible — I've  never  heard 
such  a  clean  sound.  Vocals 
excluded,  it's  reminiscent  of 
early  Metal  Church.  Unfortu- 
nate ly,most  of  the  songs  sound 
the  same. 

The  most  distinctive  of  the 
tunes  is  a  track  called  "Kill  for 
Me"  (at  least  those  th  ree  words 
stood  out)  which  incorporates 
a  long  sample  from  "Reper- 
cussions— A  Celebration  of  Af- 
rican/American Music."  It 
seems  out  of  context  but  is  still 
cool.  Heavy  metal  tribal  dance 
music — now  I've  heard  eve- 
rything. 

If  you're  looking  to  add 
more  head-slamming,  bone- 
breaking  tunes  to  your  collec- 
tion, then  Obituary's  World 
Demise  is  your  cup  of  tea.  But 
don't  expect  any  unplugged 
cuts:  these  guys  definitely  run 
the  risk  of  being  electrocuted. 

Martin  Multamaki 

7th  Candle 

Myk  Gordon 

Blasphemy 
Folk  music  has  deviated  sub- 
stantially since  the  late  60s 
when  the  youth  of  the  era  were 
adhering  to  the  words  of  such 


songwriters  as  Joan  Baez,  Bob 
Dylan,  Cordon  Lightfoot  and 
other  guitar-toting  buskers. 

Today,  meaningful  lyrics 
have  found  themselves  in  all 
types  of  music,  possible  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  the  pared- 
down  folk  in  the  '60s. 

Myk  Gordon,  a  27  year-old 
acoustic  guitarist  from  Vancou- 
ver believes  there  is  a  place  for 
his  witty  60s-type  folk  in  the 
'90s. 

In  his  first  CD  release,  7th 
Candle,  Gordon  has  recorded 
10  songs  in  the  mold  of  his 
'60s  folk  heros. 

All  of  the  songs  on  7th  Can- 
dle are  primarily  voice  and 
acoustic  guitars  (which  Gordon 
plays  superbly).  Bass,  drums, 
and  piano  can  be  found  occa- 
sionally on  the  album,  as  can 
some  extra  string  instruments 
that  give  some  songs  an  East- 
ern European  flavour.  But  the 
album  was  mixed  in  such  a 
way  that  guitar  and  voice  pre- 
dominate. 

From  "I'm  a  Jew,"  a  con- 
templation of  Gordon's  posi- 
tion within  his  religion,  to  "Bye 
Bye  Papa,"  a  eulogy  of  sorts  to 
his  recently  deceased  grandfa- 
ther, and  "Who  Will  Remem- 
ber?" a  comparison  of  the  fas- 
cism during  the  '30s  with  a 
similar  mood  now,  Myk 
Gordon  uses  his  Jewish  culture 
as  the  thread  that  binds  the 
album. 

Judaism  is  such  a  recurring 
theme  that  Gordon  may  have 
eliminated  some  prospective 
listeners  by  focussing  so  much 
on  the  one  culture. 

FHis  next  album  will  likely 
determine  how  concentrated 
his  Jewish  following  will  be, 
but  for  now,  if  you've  got  any 
friends  that  are  hard  to  buy  for, 
Hanukkah  is  just  around  the 
corner. 

Ian  Roth 

Janet  Speaks 
French 

In  The  Planet  Janet 

Independent 
Why  do  I  always  get  the 
"unique"  albums? 

J  S  F '  s  /n  the  Planet  Janet  is  a 
mini-audio-epic  which  takes 


place  on  the  Planet  Janet.  The 
band  has  been  transplanted 
through  time  to  use  its  musical 
talents  (discussed  later)  to  aid 
in  the  destruction  oftheevil  Dr. 
Enrico  Mancini. 

If  you  are  a  confessed  Trekkie 
or  a  Sci-Fi  groupie  (Issac 
Asimov,  etc.),  I  bet  I've  got 
your  attention. 

Well,  not  to  disappoint  but 
this  whole  story  which  takes 
place  in  the  fictional  city  "New 
Amsterdam"  (very  ironic-al- 
tered reality,  mind  altering  sub- 
stances, legality,  where  was  I?), 
this  whole  concocted  mess  is 
just  a  demented  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  three-month 
endeavor  JSF  underwent  to  pro- 
duce this  album.  And  what  a 
production  it  is. 

From  the  moment  you  press 
the  play  button  you  are  inun- 
dated with  an  eclectic  mix  of 
alternative-rock-funk  accom- 
panied by  its  own  sci-fi  epi- 
sode. 

JSF  is  a  four-man  band  that 
turn  out  an  interesting  sound. 
"These  guys  are  outta  this 
world!"  On  most  songs,  lead 
vocalist  Sean  O'Sullivan 
sounds  as  though  he  is  (almost 
perfectly)  channel i ng Tom  Petty 
in  a  very  '90s  sound.  (What- 
ever the  hell  that  means  these 
days.) 

JSF  in  the  Planet  Janet  is  defi- 
nitely one  to  be  heard.  These 
guys  mix  some  quality  musical 
talents  with  a  wacky  sense  of 
humour.  Sorts  a  comprehen- 
sive mix  of  Tom  Petty  and  the 
Heartbreakers,  an  '80s  pop 
band,  and  a  '90s  Seattle  band, 
crossed  with  the  off-the-wall 
writing  style  of  Weird  Al  or 
those  crazy  Ween  brothers. 

Like  I  said,  these  guys  are 
outtathisworld.  Asin,  not  from 
the  planet  I  call  Earth. 

David  Naiman 

1-800  New 
Funk 

Various  Artists 

Attic/New  Power  Generation 
Funky  is  as  funky  does  and  /- 
800  New  Funk  is  the  pipeline 
to  high-gloss  bump-and-grind 
heaven.  This  record  gives  vet- 
eran artists  a  career  jumpstart, 
and  newcomers  a  springboard 
to  sucess. 

Soul  belter  Mavis  Staples 
runs  gospel  rings  around  "You 
Will  Be  Moved,"  while  come- 
back artist  of  the  decade 
George  Clinton  turns  "Holly- 
wood" into  an  all-night  street 
party  groove. 


Prince's  latest  protegees 
Nona  Gaye  (daughter  of 
Marvin)  and  Mayte  are  part  of 
his  harem  girls  for  94.  Gaye 
and  Prince  steam  up  "Love 
Sign"  while  Mayte  coos  se- 
ductively on  the  pop-oriented 
"If  You  Love  Me  Tonight." 
Female  artists  have  always 
emerged  out  of  Prince's  camp 
and  often  fall  victim  to  living  in 
one-hit-wonder  hell  (remem- 
ber Vanity  6  or  Ingrid  Chavez?). 
On  the  other  hand.  Sheila  E. 
managed  to  drum  her  way  into 
solo  success.  So  anything  is 
possible. 

The  demise  of  Paisley  Park 
Records  hasn't  stalled  the 
creative  genius  of  his  Royal 
Badness;  New  Power  Genera- 
tion Records  takes-off  where 
Paisley  Park  left  off.  Normally  a 
control  freak.  Prince  allows 
some  unknown  producers  like 
Ricky  P.  and  Greg  Sainto  show 
their  stuff. 

7 -300  New  Funk  encom- 
passes a  cross-section  of  tal- 
ent, under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
pop's  most  chameleon-like 
bad  boy. 

Terri-Lynn  Waldron 

Nonstop!  The 
Albunn 

Fun  Factory 

Regular  Records/Marlboro 
Music/Attic 
Try  this  next  time  you're  at  a 
club:  pick  the  nearest  group  of 
people  on  the  dance  floor,  and 
watch  how  they  react  when 
Fun  Factory's  "(So)  Close  to 
You"  plays.  You'll  see  some 
of  them  jump,  some  of  them 
scream,  and  all  of  them  dance 
like  they've  been  simultane- 
ously possessed.  The  song  defi- 
nitely has  a  high  danceability 
rating.  Unfortunately,  the  rest 
of  the  album  is  not  as  success- 
ful. 

It  does  have  some  decent 
songs.  "Groove  Me"  is  a 
memorable  dance  tune  about, 
well,  nothing  really.  Butthat's 
not  a  problem:  90  per  cent  of 
all  dance  songs  are  philosophi- 
cally-challenged anyway.  The 
remix  of  "(So)  Close  to  You," 
offered  as  a  bonus  track,  is  the 
one  you've  most  likely  heard 
(and  for  good  reason).  The  origi- 
nal doesn't  have  the  slick  syn- 
thesizer tune  that  imbeds  itself 
in  your  mind.  "Love  of  My 
Life"  is  a  UB40-like  (remem- 
ber "Red  Red  Wine"?)  reggae 
groove  that's  repetitive,  but 
easy  to  move  to. 

But  there  are  some  u  ndesi  ra- 
bies as  well.  "Hey  Little  Girl" 
is  a  ballad  in  which  the  male 
members  of  the  group  do  their 
best  impression  of  Boyz  II  Men 
without  the  emotion.  "Fun 
Factory's  Groove"  and  "Fun 
Factory's  Theme"  are  short 
instrumental  cuts  meant  only 


as  mixable  material  for  DJs. 
And  "I  Miss  Her"  starts  out 
sounding  like  the  background 
music  from  some  cheap  porno 
flick. 

Still,  not  a  bad  overall  al- 
bum. Give  itthreeoutoffiveon 
the  danceability  scale. 

Michael  Bettencourt 

The  Binds  of 
Blood 

Wind  May  Do  Damage 

Independent 
It's  perfectly  clear  that  Kathryn 
Rose  and  Andres  Casti  I  lo  Smith 
(the  two  parts  that  make  up 
Wind  May  Do  Damage)  are 
very  talented  musicians,  but 
The  Binds  of  Blood  serves  more 
as  a  musak  album  than  any- 
thing else.  In  other  words,  it's 
great  background  music. 

As  I  said,  they  are  very  tal- 
ented musicians.  Rose's  voice 
is  wonderful  and  together  with 
guest  musicians  they  are  able 
to  work  out  some  complex 
melodies.  Castillo  Smith  with 
his  guitars  and  congas  brings  a 
Latin  flavour  to  the  album. 
Guest  vocals  from  Jane  Miller 
on  "Family  Car"  are  superb; 
you  have  to  wonder  why  she  is 
not  part  of  the  band,  especially 
considering  that  she  wrote 
"Don't  Plan  Your  Day" 
along  with  Castillo  Smith. 

i  really  wanted  to  like  The 
Binds  of  Blood  much  more  than 
I  did.  Everything  is  in  place;  the 
musicians  perform  well,  the 
vocals  are  good,  the  songs  are 
nicely  arranged  and  the  lyrics 
are  poetic.  For  some  reason  I 
justdidn't  wantto  hear  it  over 
and  over  again.  But  I  think  I 
might  play  it  at  my  next  dinner 
party. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Waterproof 

Zeke  Fiddler 

SpinArt/Columbia 
Zeke  Fiddler  hails  from 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  home 
of  Dinosaur  Jr.  He  is  good  bud- 
dies with  Dino  mainman  J 
Mascis.  He  even  got  J  to  play 
drums  on  this,  his  debut  al- 
bum. Any  guesses  as  to  who 
Zeke  sounds  like? 

Sure  enough,  in  true  Dino 
fashion,  the  tunes  here  alter- 
nate between  airy  Neil  Young- 
ish melodies  and  bludgeoning 
distorto-riffs.  And  yes,  tracks 
like  "Collide"  and  "Fin- 
gered" show  that  Zeke  has 
spent  many  a  night  in  his  bed- 
room listening  to  Bug  and 
You're  Living  All  Over  Me. 
But  to  dismiss  him  as  just  an- 
other junior  Dinosaur  would 
beamistake.  For  one  thing,  the 
guy  doesn't  groan. 

Waterproof  is  not  a  mere 
Dinosaur  tribute;  it's  a  stroll 
down  indie-rock  memory  lane. 


The  album  harks  back  to  a  time 
when  the  underground  was 
ruled  by  the  like  of  the  Re- 
placements, Meat  Puppets,  and 
Husker  Du  (check  out  the  Zen 
Arcade-ish  backward  tape  ef- 
fects on  "Talking  to  John"). 

But  Zeke  never  stoops  to  the 
level  of  mere  imitation.  The 
songwriting  is  strong  enough 
to  transcend  most  indie-rock 
cliches.  Like  Mascis,  the  tunes 
are  knee-deep  in  'life's  a 
drag'  sentiments,  but  if  Mascis 
is  eternally  bummed  out,  then 
Zeke  is  pissed  off.  "Slumper," 
the  album's  highlight,  proves 
that  he  is  as  much  a  power- 
house on  an  acoustic  guitar  as 
he  is  on  electric. 

I  suppose  I  should  throw  in 
the  old  T.S.  Eliot  "immature 
poets  imitate/mature  poets 
steal"  quote  in  here  some- 
where, because  Zeke  Fiddler  is 
one  hell  of  a  thief. 

Stuart  Berman 

Higher  Power 

Big  Audio 

Columbia 
John  Lydon  notwithstanding,  if 
there's  a  guy  who  has  made  a 
postpunk  career  out  of  distanc- 
ing himself  from  his  past,  it  is 
Mick  Jones.  Since  leaving  the 
Clash  over  ten  years  ago,  Jones 
has  been  exploring  the  future 
possibilities  of  music,  while 
most  of  his  peers  try  to  relive 
their  glory  days. 

Higher  Power  finds  Jones 
dropping  the  Dynamite  from 
the  band  name,  a  symbolic 
gesture  since  nothing  here  re- 
ally blows  you  away.  For  dance 
music,  it's  not  gonna  make 
you  sweat. 

But  Jones  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce interesting  audio  experi- 
ences— his  use  of  samples  is 
rivalled  only  by  the  Beasties. 
On  Higher  Power,  he  uses  snip- 
pets of  everything  from  Peter 
Sellers  to  Leadbelly,  to  rabbini- 
cal chanting,  to  the  theme  from 
2001. 

At  heart,  Jones  is  still  a 
popster;  this  is  the  guy,  after  all, 
who  gave  us  "Train  in  Vain." 
At  the  core  of  each  of  these  1 3 
tunes  is  catchy  melody.  If  any- 
thing. Higher  Power  offers 
more  straight-up  guitar-based 
jangle  pop  than  any  of  Jones' 
previous  work,  whether  it's 
the  folk  rockish  "Modern 
Stoneage  Blues"  or  the  '60s 
mod  pop  of  "Hope."  The 
pretty  Lennonesque  ballad 
"Lucan"  almost  makes  you 
forget  that  Jones  once  sang 
"No  Elvis,  Beatles  or  Rolling 
Stones  in  1977."  I  guess  that 
was  then  and  this  is  now. 

Higher  Power  finds  Jones 
with  one  foot  in  the  past  and 
the  other  in  the  future.  It  won't 
make  you  boogie  but  you'll 
be  hard  pressed  not  sing  along. 

Stuart  Berman 


The  lives  and  loves  ofDyko-  City 


by  Heidi  Tiedemann 
Varsity  Staff 

With  the  opening  of  their  new  performance 
space  in  the  heartof  Toronto's  gay  community 
Buddies  in  Bad  Times  has  taken  a  bold  theatrical 
step  forward.  As  well  as  a  "mainstage"  venue 
the  new  theatre  boasts  Tallulah's  Cabaret,  a 
theatreA)ar  currently  featuring  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Sonya  Mills'  Dyke  City.  As  the  name 
suggests,  the  play  takes  an  irreverent  and  comic 
look  at  the  lives  and  loves  of  three  lesbian 
women  who  are  trying  to  sort  out  the  complexi- 
ties of  their  relationships  with  each  other,  and 
with  other  women. 

Like  Rose  Troche's  breakthrough  lesbian 
film  Co  Fish,  released  last  summer  to  wide 
critical  and  popular  acclaim,  Dyke  C/fy  is  con- 
tent to  deal  with  the  superficial  (but  previously 
overlooked)  issues  involved  in  women's  love 
relationships.  Francis  (Kathryn  Haggis)  attempts 
to  balance  the  needs  of  her  fiercely  i  ndependent 
lover  Madel  ine  (Moynan  King)  and  cl  i  ngy  friend/ 
ex-lover  Jane  (Sarah  Stanley)  while  coming  to 
terms  with  her  own  requirements  in  relation- 
ships. 

The  three  women  test  different  roles  and  per- 
sonas  with  each  other,  and  to  the  audience,  as 
they  explore  the  nature  of  their  sexual  and 
personal  identities.  Principally,  they  do  this  by 
talking  about  sex,  recalling  past  sexual  experi- 
ences, and  plotting  future  exploits  with  frenzied 


excitement. 

Dyke  C/fy  doesn't  precisely  break  new  the- 
atrical ground,  but  by  giving  a  voice  to  the 
everyday  experiences  and  romances  of  lesbians 
it  offers  a  cheerful  and  sometimes  thought-pro- 
voking insight  into  two  recurring  themes:  the 
issue  of  monogamy,  and  the  sense  of  betrayal 
and  mistrust  that  some  lesbian  women  feel 
towards  bisexual  women.  Both  of  these  con- 
cerns are  handled  with  relative  levity. 

Mills'  talent  as  a  playwright  lies  principally 
in  her  skill  at  rapidly  delineating  characters,  and 
engaging  the  audience's  sympathy  in  their 
dilemmas. 

She  is  tremulously  assisted  in  this  by  the 
wonderful  performances  of  all  three  actors. 
Haggis  is  a  refreshing  stage  presence,  and  cov- 
eys a  boisterous  enthusiasm  for  her  part.  As  the 
cool  and  sexily  self-sufficient  Madeline,  King  is 
particularly  noteworthy,  while  Stanley  plays  a 
challenging  role  as  the  almost  irritating  insecure 
and  needy  Jane  with  a  feverish  intensity  which 
helps  transform  aspects  of  the  drama  into  high 
camp. 

Dyke  City  is  noteworthy  for  the  freshness  of 
the  comic  anecdotes  and  personal  divulgences 
related  by  the  characters.  Besides  who  wouldn't 
want  to  eavesdrop  on  several  women  talking 
about  their  sex  lives? 

Dyke  City  runs  at  Buddies  in  Bad  Times  Theatre 
until  Dec.  11. 


We  know  youll  lo\pe 

our  clothes. 
The  premous  owners  did. 

Second-hand  Levi's  jeans,  jackets,  cords  and 
other  tinneless  vintage  clothes. 
Free  tapering  and  shortening  with  any  purchase. 

^he  ^asic  Cities 


475  BLOOR  STREET  WEST,  2ND  FLOOR  (EAST  OF  BRUNSWICK)  •  (416)  923-3393 
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Computer 
Software 
Training 


for  only 

$9? 


•Over  40  1-day  courses 
available  Including: 
EXCEL  for  Windows  5.0 
WORD  for  Windows  6.0 
WORDPERFECT  6.0 
LOTUS  for  Windows 

•Qualified  instructors 

•Day,  evening  & 
weetiend  courses 

•Hands-on  Instruction 

•Certificate  of 
Aclilevement 

•Free  Parking 

•Post-Course  Telephone 
Support 

•Small  Classes 

•Comfortable  & 
Attractive  Leaming 
Environment 


Call 

90&474-1862 

and 

REGISTER  NOW 


Blues  swimmers  set  for  Steeltown  arch-rivals 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

In  the  highlight  of  the  fall  inter- 
collegiate swimming  season,  the 
U  of  T  Blues  will  travel  out  to 
Hamilton  on  Wednesday  for  a 
dual  meet  against  their  cross-town 
competition,  McMasier  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Blues  and  Marauders  have 
had  a  tight  competition  over  the 
years  for  the  OU/OWIAA  titles. 
The  blue-and-white  dominance 
over  the  provincial  crown  has 
been  temporarily  thwarted  by 
Mac  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  meet  follows  last  Thurs- 
day's intercollegiate  dual  meet 
against  Laval  University,  in 
which  U  of  T  dominated  the  pool. 
Both  men's  and  women's  teams 
easily  defeated  the  red  and  gold. 

'They  don't  look  to  be  as  much 
as  a  threat  as  they  were  last  year," 
said  Blues  assistant  coach  Linda 
Kiefer. 

Last  year,  Laval's  men's  team 
placed  third  in  the  CIAU  cham- 
pionships, only  40  points  behind 
U  of  T,  who  took  the  national 
title. 

Blues  head  coach  Byron 
MacDonald  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed Laval  was  such  a  non- 
competitive team.  He  fell  U  of 
T's  swimmers  lost  their  focus. 

"Wc  don't  rise  to  the  occasion, 
because  racing  is  not  as  much  of 
a  challenge,"  explained 
MacDonald. 

Although  there  were  no  new 
CIAU  qualifiers  produced  at  the 
meet,  the  Blues  won  quite  a  few 
events. 

The  Blues  excelled  in  the  free- 
style events.  In  the  sprints,  Steve 
Georgeiev  won  the  50m  free  and 
Simon  Eberlie  look  both  the  100m 
and  200m  free.  New  meet  records 
were  set  by  Peggy  Corkum  in  the 
200m  freestyle  and  Andrew 
Foulds  in  the  400m  free.  Foulds 
also  took  the  200m  individual 


Tough  decision... 'cause  Voyageur  has  just  made  comfortable, 
reliable  intercity  travel  verv  accessible  with  great  new  prices. 
Students  now  get  a  minimum  15%  discount*  on  one-way  or 
return  travel  anywhere  on  our  network! 

Plus  these  Student  "RETURN"  Specials*: 


TORONTO  TO: 

KINGSTON  ^7""™. 
MONTREAL  W »™ 


G.S.T.  INCLUDED! 


393-7911  = 

•CONDITIONS:  Vou  must  present  proof  of  full-time  student  status  for 
1994-95  The  15%  discount  is  calculated  on  full  One-way  or  Return  fare 
in  effect  Return  'Specials'  listed  represent  larger  discounts.  One-way 
discount  for  these  city  pairs  is  limrted  to  15%  All  travel  must  be  com- 
pleted bv  April  27tti.l995 


Voyageur 


medley  gold,  while  Rebecca 
Glennie  won  the  event  on  the 
women's  side.  It  was  U  of  T's 
second  double  gold:  Beth 
Hollihan  and  Peter  Tail  won  their 
200m  butterfly  events. 

Both  sexes  dominated  the  re- 
lays, winning  the  200m  free  and 
400m  medley  events.  Trevor 
Gillis  was  the  lone  backstroker  to 


race. 

A  few  Varsity  swimmers  went 
on  to  compete  in  the  Canada  Cup 
at  the  Etobicoke  Olympium  on 
the  weekend. 

Finalists  in  the  international 
competition  were  Georgeiev  and 
Eberlie  in  the  200m  free, 
Sampson  in  the  200m  fly,  and 
Corkum  in  the  women's  400m 


strike  gold,  winning  the  100m  free. 


The  meet  attracts  many  of  the 
high  performance  club  athletes 
from  around  the  country  and 
MacDonald  is  using  the  meet  to 
his  advantage.  Following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  three-day  competi- 
tion, six  of  the  top  swimmers  in 
the  country,  set  to  graduate  from 
high  school  this  year,  have  been 
invited  to  tour  the  campus  on 
Monday. 


"Most  of  them  are  very  com- 
mitted to  Canada,"  said 
MacDonald.  "A  few  of  them  are 
potential  international  swim- 
mers." 

MacDonald  added  that  a  deci- 
sion to  attend  U  of  T  by  the  swim- 
mers from  Vancouver,  Regina, 
Montreal  and  Ottawa,  will  add  a 
boost  to  the  swimming  pro- 
gramme next  year. 


The  changing  face  of  the  CFL 


After  the  82nd  edition  of  the  Grey 
Cup  between  the  British  Colum- 
bia Lions  and  the  Baltimore  "they 
should  be  called  the  Colts"  CFL 
contingent,  one  thing  is  certain. 
With  Baltimore's  American  chal- 
lenge for  the  Grey  Cup,  the  inevi- 
table has  occurred:  the  face  of  the 
CFL  has  been  changed  forever. 

The  national  focus  of  the  fall 
classic  and  the  league  itself  will 
no  longer  be  about  "east  versus 
west,"  that  most  Canadian  of 
dynamics.  The  CFL  has  now 
shifted  90  degrees,  to  welcome  a 
new  "north  versus  south"  polar- 
ity. 

Not  that  anybody  should  be 
too  surprised  about  this. 

The  moment  league  commis- 
sioner Larry  Smith  hatched  the 
expansion  plan,  CFL  fans  under- 
stood that  at  some  point  this  new 
realignment  was  going  to  exist. 
The  American  teams  would  get 
competitive,  make  the  playoffs, 
go  to  the  Grey  Cup,  and  yes, 
eventually  win  it.  However,  when 
Baltimore  upset  the  Bombers  in 
Winnipeg  last  Sunday,  nobody 
figured  it  would  happen  so  soon. 

Which  is  why  there  was  a  fair 
share  of  anti-American  hostility 
north  of  the  border  in  the  days 
leading  up  to  the  final.  Most  of  it 
was  in  good  fun  of  course.  Some 
of  it  though,  wasn't. 

For  a  number  of  fans,  the  "us" 
versus  "them"  attitude  wa.s  bom 
out  of  the  fear  that  the  league  is 
on  a  fast  Uack  that  will  one  day 
sec  the  "C"  go  out  of  the  Cana- 
dian Football  League. 

Baltimore's  emergence  as  an 
instant  contender  has  quickly 
been  copped  as  proof  that  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  gridiron 
IS  steeply  tilted  to  the  advantage 
of  the  U.S.  teams,  and  that  steps 
need  to  be  taken  to  rectify  the 
equilibrium. 

The  main  culprit  for  this  lack 
of  a  level  playing  field:  the  Cana- 
dian player. 

The  argument  is  that  because 
the  Americans  have  no  import 
restrictions,  they  can  simply  go 
out  and  get  the  best  37  players 
that  they  can  find,  regardless  of 
nationality.  The  Canadian  teams 
meanwhile,  have  to  hire  20 
pigskinners  of  the  homegrown 
variety,  a  situation  compounded 


VORKVI LLE 


ATTENTION: 
theatre  and  drama 
majors,  super-friendly 
people,  and  "hams"! 


The  Bloor-Yorkville  area  will 
be  hiring  for  the  role  of  a 
Victorian  "lamplighter'"  circa 
Dickens'  .A  Christmas  Carol. 
Costume  provided.  Stroll 
neighbourhood,  give  out  gifts, 
and  greet  shoppers.  Dec.  14- 
24.  SIO  hourly.  27  hrs/week. 
Call  Caroline  at  928-3553. 


by  the  fact  that  Canadian  draftees 
usually  need  a  couple  of  years  to 
catch  up  to  their  American 
teammates,  because  football  is 
not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  their 
college  existence. 

Argos  headman  Bob 
O'Billovich  directly  linked  this 
theory  to  his  team's  playoff  loss 
against  Baltimore  two  weeks  ago. 
He  noted  how,  with  league-lead- 
ing rusher  Mike  Pringle  injured, 
Baltimore  simply  went  out  and 
found  Robert  Drummond,  a 
more-than-capable  ball  carrier, 
who  proceeded  to  slash  and  dash 
his  way  to  a  100-yard  plus  game. 

And  after  the  Bombers  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Baltimore  last 
weekend,  there  were  more  than  a 
few  people  who  were  wondering 
what  might  have  happened  had 
the  blue  and  gold  been  able  to  get 
two  experienced  offensive  lines- 
men to  replace  the  two  veterans 
that  were  injured,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  fill  the  spots  with  a  pair  of 
first-year  Canucks. 

Baltimore's  front  seven  were 
in  Matt  Dunigan's  face  all  after- 
noon, mainly  because  they  were 
able  to  exploit  the  inexperience 
of  the  Winnipeg  youngsters. 

But  before  anyone  tries  to  use 
these  examples  to  lobby  for  that 
age-old  mantra  that  Canadians 
wouldn't  be  good  enough  to  play 
if  there  wasn't  a  numbers  game 
in  effect,  let's  take  a  closer  peek 
at  those  two  tilu. 


The  Argos  lost  simply  because 
Baltimore  was  a  better  football 
tcam.O'Billovich'slamenlabout 
the  lack  of  competitive  balance 
due  to  the  import/non-import  ra- 
tio was  just  an  excuse  to  try  and 
cover  the  fact  that  his  team  just 
isn't  good  enough  yet. 

And  while  the  Winnipeg  rook- 
ies had  their  hands  full  all  day, 
the  team  still  had  numerous  op- 


The  Final 
Score 

Ai.AN  Hari-Singh 


portunilics  to  win  the  game.  It 
wasn't  Baltimore  that  beat  the 
Bombers,  it  was  the  Bombers  who 
beat  themselves,  whether  it  was  a 
fumble  on  the  snap,  blowing  a 
fake  field  goal  or  hitting  the  cross- 
bar with  a  pass  that  had  TD  writ- 
ten on  it,  when  it  counted  the 
most. 

The  Sacramento  Gold  Miners 
are  improving,  but  won't  be  mak- 
ing a  rtin  for  the  cup  anytime 
soon.  The  Las  Vegas  Posse 
proved  to  be  a  gamble  that 
crapped  out  faster  than  a  tourist 
at  one  of  the  IiKal  casinos.  And 
the  Shreveport  Pirates  stunk  out 
the  swamps  of  Louisiana  for  most 
of  their  rookie  year. 

Baltimore's  singular  achieve- 
ments south  of  the  border  should 
in  no  way  belie  the  fact  that  Ca- 


nadian teams  with  Canadian  play- 
ers are  beating  their  American 
colleagues  more  often  than  not, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

But  it  should  also  be  under- 
stood that  with  further  southward 
expansion  in  the  plans,  there  is 
the  potential  for  American  domi- 
nation of  the  Canadian  Football 
League,  both  on  and  off  the  field. 
And  now  that  Baltimore  has  cre- 
ated the  blueprint  for  U.S.  suc- 
cess, the  others,  including  the 
new  Memphis  operation,  are  sure 
to  follow. 

But  eliminating  the  Canadian 
player  is  not  going  to  resolve  the 
issue.  A  more  logical  response  is 
to  try  and  improve  the  abilities  of 
university  players  in  this  coun- 
try, so  that  they  can  compete  right 
out  of  the  starting  blocks. 

And  as  for  the  new  north-south 
sphere  of  infiuence  that  has  been 
created,  maybe  it's  just  what  the 
CFL  needs.  The  old  east- west 
line  in  the  sand  hasn't  meant  much 
since  Winnipeg  moved  to  the 
eastern  division  in  1987. 

This  new  configuration  gives 
us  a  reason  to  once  again  get  as 
patriotic  about  Canadian  football 
as  we  do  about  the  puckstcrs,  and 
that  can  only  be  good  for  the 
league. 

Grey  Cup  '94  will  forever  be 
remembered  as  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  CFL.  Let's  just 
hope  that  it  isn' t  the  end  of  an  old 
one  as  well. 


The  women's  Blues  waterpolo  team  play  the  York  Yeowomen  on  Thursday  for 
the  last  game  of  the  fall  season.  (Vaiia  ReinsaiuA/S) 


ecu"  v^-^v^y. 

1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  nnake, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golfl 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadinaat 
HarbordSt. 


MEN'S 
BASKETBALL 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  2, 199^V 
BLUES  VS  MCMASTER  1 

@  7:30PM  ] 
SPORTS  GYM 
ATHLETIC  CENTRE 


M  A 

«TRE 


Adults  $5/Students  $3 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St,  Toronto  977-8220 


Varsity 

Classifieds 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6^0  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3^5  for  nori-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2  00 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Subnet  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  De 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  r«>on.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Drawer 
Deadlines: 


ififSifefe- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
ordrop  by  ourcampus  office  InTeefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1 :30  and  4;30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Our  services  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


FRONTRUNNERS  TORONTO: 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Running  Group.  All 
abilities  welcome.  Meet  9:00a.m.  at  the 
519  Church  Street  Community  Centre. 
Call  631  -4054  for  more  information. 


PANDORA  COUNSELLING 
SERVICES 

offers  caring  'real  world'  counselling  in 
university/life  issues:  career,  stress/ 
bumout,  mood  disorders,  relationships. 
Experienced  R.N.,  recent  U.  of  T.  grad 
(mature  student  BSc.  Psych.)  Prompt 
access.  Location  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.  (Yonge 
subway)  Sliding  -  scale  student  fee, 
covered  by  EHC.  (416)  515-0656. 


$600  IN  PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS 

by  young  thinkers,  written  from  a  Secular 
Humanist  perspective.  Write:  Essays;  Box 
788  Station  'A';  Toronto,  Ontario  M5W 
1G3  for  more  info.  For  info  about  the 
Humanist  Association  of  Toronto  call  966- 
1361. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
[Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  Issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


NEED  NEW  STRINGS  IN  YOUR 

badminton,  squash,  tennis  racquets?  We 
offer  professional  stringing  at  low  discount 
prices.  Also  on  sale:  racquets,  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.  Forum  Racquet  Clinic.  36 
Madison  Ave.,  Main  Floor.  Tel:  962-5619. 


PENTIUM  MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

8  MB  RAM,  420  hdd,  2x  CD-ROM,  mid 
tower,  14  inch  SVGA  monitor.  Call  (416) 
444-2367. 


MULTIMEDIACOMPUTER 

486  DX2  66  complete.  Call  (416)  444- 
7770. 


FOR  SALE  IBM  PS/1 

system  with  24  pin  dot  matrix  printer.  286 
with  30MB  RAM.  Ideal  for  word  processing, 
spreadsheets,  with  modem.  $500.  Call 
Trish.  #364-5674. 


WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Toronto, 
North  York,  Mississauga,  Oshawa, 
Pickering.  Managers  to  $8.10/hour  + 
bonuses.  Wrappers  to  $7.00/hour.  Wages 
increase  with  fiours  woriced.  Full/Part  time, 
December  1  -24. 41 6-538-8588. 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  Conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how  to 
land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus, 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts  (UT),  PC  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON,  K7L 
4V6. 


POLLUTION  PROBE 

Seeks  paid  evening  fundraisers  to  help  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  smog  and  clean  up 
the  Great  Lakes.  Call  1  -5. 368-7221 . 


SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  JOBS 

Energetic,  hard-working  students  to 
manage  summer  business.  Fantastic 
experience,  resume-builder,  income 
potential.  Any  area  of  study.  Across 
Ontario.  Interviews  occurring  now.  Call  for 
more  Info.  Action  Window  Cleaners  291- 
9990. 


RETIRED  WOMAN  PROFESSOR 

requires  help  of  young,  strong  young  man 
to  rearrange  furniture  in  crowded  room, 
pack  boxes,  etc.  Phone  929-3217. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  work  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (41 6)  865-5343. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two  -  third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

XEROX  COPY  2  CENTS  EACH 

Free  binding.  One  stop  printing.  41 6-752- 
9097. 


LIVE  PSYCHIC  TAROT 

Love,  money,  know  your  future. 
Professional  readings  from  the  comfort  of 
your  home,  sensational  results!!  1-900- 
451-3530  ext.  3715.  $3.99  permin.  Must 
be  1 8  years.  Newcall  Ltd.  (602)  954-7420. 
24  hrs.  No  minimum. 


NEW  YEAR'S  IN  MONTREAL  $129 

Includes  two  nights  accommodation 
downtown  and  bus  transportation  form  Dec. 
30th-Jan.  1  st.  Organize  small  group  travel 
FREE!  For  more  Info  call  Todd  1  -800-361  - 
1654. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908.  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Next  LSAT  and  GMAT  programs 
begin  Jan.  7.  -  Richardson  -  (416)  410- 
7737. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor,  28 
years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y.  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


IS  STRESS,  ANXIETY  OR  LOW  SELF- 
ESTEEM 

the  possible  cause  of  your  poor  grades/ 
low  marks?  If  so,  call  "Mindful!  Solutions" 
now.. .(41 6)  223-4025  and  leave  message. 

ESSAYS 

Will  assist  in  writing,  researching  and 
organizing  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828  Mississauga  and  Toronto. 


EXCHANGE 

Essay-writing  tutoring/editing  for  typing. 
Former  writing  lab  instmctor,  experienced 
teacher.  Typing  can  be  done  anytime.  961  - 
9925. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafte 
cumcula  vitae,  careercounseling.  Bathurs 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing . 
WP/DTP  seroices. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  &  EDITING 

WordPerfect,  Harvard  Graphics  for  essays 
with  charts,  graphs  etc..  Editing, 
proofreading,  grammar,  presentation 
advice.  Fast  turn  around.  Can  fax.  $2/pg. 
Near  campus.  530-1850. 


LSR  WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICES 

The  word  Is  fast  and  here  is  my  song,/lf  yo!j 
need  It  done  then  give  me  a  ding  dong,/Mv 
name  and  number  are  listed  below,/So 
don't  be  shy  and  give  it  a  go!  Call  Linda  at 
(416)282-4668. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


Only  two  regular  issues  and  the  All-Review  left 
to  go  before  the  holidays.  Time  is  short  if  you 
want  to  be  able  to  say  you  helped  out  at  the  Var- 
sity in  '94!  So,  come  on  down  to  44  St.  George  or 
call  979-2831.  We  need  writers,  photographers, 
artists,  and  copy-editors.  (Don't  worry  -  we'll  still 

need  you  in  January.) 


Monday,  November  28.  1994 
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Blues  split  decisions  In  cross-border  tourney 


He  shoots... 

BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

The  men's  ice  hockey  Blues  led 
ihe  way  for  Canada  in  this  past 
weekend's  Cross-Border  Chal- 
lenge ai  Varsity  Arena.  The  Blues 
won  a  hard-fought  contest  against 
Cornell's  Big  Red  squad  on  Fri- 
day night,  but  fell  to  a  fast-skat- 
ing Bowling  Green  team  on  Sat- 
urday. York  University  made  up 
the  second  half  of  the  Canadian 
effort,  but  lost  to  both  of  their 
American  foes. 

The  Bowling  Green  Falcons 
rank  near  the  top  of  the  national 
standings  in  U.S.  college  htKkey. 
They  served  notice  of  that  fact 
with  a  relatively  easy  9-5  victory 
over  the  Yeomen  in  the  first  game 
of  the  tournament. 

The  Blues  and  Cornell  faced 
off  shonly  afterwards  in  what 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  best 
game  of  the  weekend.  The  Big 
Red  were  the  first  to  score,  but 
Toronto  went  on  to  post  a  3-2 
win.  The  Blues  attack  was  spear- 
headed by  a  iwo-goal-perform- 
ancc  by  second- year  player  Sandy 
Sajko  in  the  .second  period. 

Sajko,  U  of  T's  player-of-thc- 
game,  said  later  that  his  goals 
came  as  a  result  of  shooting 
through  traffic  in  front  of  the 
Cornell  net. 

"For  the  first  one  I  had  a  lot  of 
help  from  our  guys  in  front,"  said 


Sajko.  'Tim  Welsh  actually  gave 
the  goalie  a  bit  of  a  screen,  so  I 
had  the  whole  net  and  I  just  picked 
it. 

"And  on  the  second  one  I  used 
their  defenceman  as  a  screen,  so 
I  guess  the  goalie  never  really 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  puck  both 
times." 

Welsh  added  a  goal  early  in 
the  third  period  to  put  ihe  Blues 
ahead  3-1.  Cornell  beat  Blues 
goalie  Ryan  Spring  a  few  min- 
utes later  to  reach  the  final  3-2 
score. 

Spring  replaced  Blues  starter 
Scott  Gait  2;09  into  the  third  pe- 
riod, because  of  an  injury  to  the 
star  nctmindcr.  Gait  was  injured 
in  a  collision  that  drove  his  back 
into  the  right  post  of  the  net.  As  a 
precaution  he  was  placed  on  a 
backboard  and  taken  to  a  Uxal 
hospital  for  X-rays  and  an  ex- 
amination. 

On  Saturday,  a  heavily  sedated 
Gait  was  back  at  the  arena,  but 
only  to  lend  support  to  his 
teammates  as  they  took  on  Bowl- 
ing Green.  He  said  that  he  had 
suffered  some  bruised  spinal  tis- 
sue and  a  minor  disc  compres- 
sion. 

"I  was  in  so  much  pain  last 
night  that  I  was  wishing  someone 
would  shoot  me,"  said  Gait. 
"Right  now  it  looks  like  I'll  miss 
about  a  week,  but  I  hope  to  be 
practising  again  by  next  week." 


(Ron  Sears) 

Saturday's  first  game  pitted 
Comell  against  York.  The  Yeo- 
men entered  the  tournament  after 
grinding  out  an  overtime  win  in 
league  play  on  Thursday  night 
against  the  Brock  Badgers. 

The  rigors  of  playing  three 
games  in  as  many  nights  caught 
up  with  them  on  Saturday,  as 
they  were  clearly  tiring  towards 
the  game's  end.  The  Big  Red 
doubled  the  Yeomen's  goal  pro- 
duction to  emerge  as  the  6-3  vic- 
tors. 

York's  loss  meant  that  Toronto 
would  have  to  defeat  Bowling 
Green  in  regulation  time  if 
Canada  was  to  have  a  chance  to 
win  the  tournament.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Falcons  were  not  to  be 
denied.  They  locked  up  the  tour- 
nament title  for  the  U.S.  by  de- 
feating the  Blues  9-3. 

The  teams  traded  goals  during 
the  first  period,  but  Bowling 
Green's  offence  exploded  with 
six  goals  in  the  second.  Toronto 
scored  only  once  in  each  of  the 
remaining  periods  while  BGU 
netted  two  more  in  the  third. 

UofTplayer-of-the-gamePaul 
Handley  scored  all  three  of  To- 
ronto's goals.  He  felt  that  the 
Blues  played  well  despite  the  lop- 
sided score. 

"I  don't  think  they  |BGU|  out- 
played us  that  badly,  not  a  9-3 
score,"  said  Handley.  "We  just 
didn '  I  capi  lali/e  on  our  chances." 


Limited  budget  tiiis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS  FROM 
$425/MONTH,  AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


"We  hit  two  posts  in  the  first, 
and  three  posts  in  total,  and  the 
puck  would  be  bouncing  around 
with  the  goalie  down  and  nobody 
could  get  their  stick  on  it,"  he 
added. 

"It  was  bad  luck  and  it  changed 
the  face  of  the  game." 

U  of  T  head  coach  Paul  Titanic 
agreed  with  Handley's  assess- 
ment of  the  Blue's  effort. 

"I  thought  the  guys  played  with 


a  lot  of  heart  and  desire,"  com- 
mented Titanic.  "They  played 
very  hard  for  a  full  60  minutes. 

"They  were  up  against  a  more 
talented  offensive  team  as  far  as 
pure  skill  goes.  It's  too  bad  that 
the  score  got  as  high  as  it  did 
because  our  guys  deserved  bet- 
ter." 

The  most  valuable  player 
award  for  the  tournament  went  to 
BGU's  Brian  Holzinger,  a  Buf- 


falo Sabres  draft  pick.  Two  Blues 
were  chosen  for  the  tourney  all- 
star  team,  defenceman  Sandy 
Sajko  and  goaltender  Scott  GaJi. 

The  men's  Blues  do  not  play  at 
home  again  until  Jan.  6  of  next 
year. 

In  the  OWIAA  schedule,  the 
Laurier  Golden  Hawks  face  the 
women's  Blues  hockey  team  at 
7:30  pm  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  6  at 
Varsity  Arena. 


.he  scores! 


(Ron  Sears) 


Badminton  teams  In  top  form 


BY  Valia  Reinsaiaj 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Blues  badminton  team  hosts  an  alumni  tour- 
nament t(xlay  at  6  p.m.  in  the  sports  gym.  Along 
with  other  alumni  players,  U  of  T  coach  Andrew 
Deane  may  even  take  to  the  court. 

The  alumni  tournament  is  one  of  the  team's 
fund-raising  events  of  the  year,  as  they  are  one  of 
the  teams  that  does  not  receive  financial  support 
from  the  university. 

Lack  of  funding  docs  not  seem  to  stifie  the 
performance  of  the  U  of  T  players,  however.  The  U 
of  T  men's  team  continues  to  reign  over  the  eastern 
OUAA  division.  They  concluded  iheir  third  tour- 
nament of  the  season  with  a  sweep  of  22  of  24 
games.  Nov.  19-20. 

The  Blues'  record  is  near-perfect,  winning  66 
out  of  70  games  played  so  far  this  year. 

In  the  top  three  singles  positions.  Quang  Hoang, 
Brian  Tjaoa  and  Adrian  Ma  remain  undefeated  this 
season. 

Deane  said  that  many  of  the  men's  games  be- 
tween U  of  T  and  their  closest  competitor.  Ottawa, 
were  close,  but  the  Blues  players  triumphed  be- 
cause they  were  in  superior  condition. 

"Their  endurance  is  phenomenal,"  Deane  com- 
mented. "Their  [Ottawa]  guys  got  tired,  our  guys 
didn't." 


The  Blues  men  will  definitely  be  in  the  finals, 
where  Deane  said  one-on-one  competition  will  not 
be  as  much  of  an  endurance  contest.  Deane  points 
out  U  of  T  always  came  out  with  a  win  in  all  of  its 
close  games  this  season. 

"The  guys  know  they  can  win  when  they  want," 
said  Deane.  "That  is  reassuring." 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  the  number  two 
doubles  team  of  Adrian  Ma  and  Tommy  Liu  played 
together.  Deane  said  they  outclassed  their  field. 

The  Blues  women  also  continue  to  improve  with 
their  last  performance,  winning  15  of  their  24 
matches. 

In  their  best  performance  of  the  season  in  the 
singles  games,  they  won  1 1  of  16.  U  of  T's  wom- 
en's captain  Jennifer  Yan,  seeded  number  two,  was 
undefeated  in  all  four  of  her  singles  matches. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  four  years  that  the 
women  have  finished  over  500,"  commented  Deane. 

The  men's  and  women's  combined  total  of  37 
wins  was  the  highest  at  the  tournament.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  four  years  the  U  of  T  team  had  the 
overall  highest  score. 

The  women's  team  is  in  a  close  competition  with 
McMaster  and  Waterloo's  squads  for  the  fourth 
place  OWIAA  qualifying  spot. 

The  Blues'  final  tournament  will  be  held  on  Jan. 
14-15,  when  both  squads  compete  in  a  cross-over 
round  robin  in  Ottawa. 


Sports  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

The  men's  Varsity  Blues  bas- 
ketball team,  in  their  last  home 
game  of  the  fall,  defeated  the 
Brock  Badgers  in  a  close  76-74 
game  last  Thursday. 

The  Badgers  are  the  fifth- 
ranked  team  in  the  country,  the 
Blues  fail  to  be  in  the  top  ten. 

U  of  T  head  coach  Ken 
Olynyk  was  pleased  with  his 
team's  overall  performance. 
The  defense  played  well  as  usual 
while  offensively,  the  team  only 
managed  to  score  38  per  cent. 

"We  spread  out  the  scoring 
which  really  helps."  explained 
Olynyk.  "This  means  a  lot  of 
different  things  were  happen- 
ing in  terms  of  strategy." 

Leading  in  Blues  scoring  was 
Carl  Swantee  with  20  points. 
Also  adding  to  U  of  T's  victory 
were  Eddie  Meguerian  (15 
points)  and  Jason  Dressier  (11). 

Olynyk  commented  the 
team's  overall  playing  has  im- 
proved throughout  the  season. 

'The  twins  [Jason  and  Lars 
Dressier)  have  upped  their  level 


of  play,"  he  said.  "That  has  really 
helped  us." 

He  also  noted  that  Blues  guard 
Chris  Ellison  and  forward 
Andrew  Rupfs  play  is  consist- 
ently getting  better. 

The  Blues  are  set  to  play 
against  McMaster.  the  top-ranked 
team  in  the  country,  next  Friday. 

VOLLEYBALL 

The  U  of  T  women's  volleyball 
team  has  fallen  to  second  place  in 
the  OWIAA  eastern  division,  af- 
ter their  first  loss  of  the  season  to 
York,  3- 1  on  Thursday. 

The  team  resumes  intercollegi- 
ate play  in  January. 

WRESTLING 

The  Blues  wrestling  team  placed 
eighth  at  the  Brock  Open  on  Sat- 
urday. The  round-robin  tourna- 
ment, including  teams  from 
across  Canada,  as  well  as  a  U.S. 
squad  from  Niagara  College,  who 
won  the  overall  tournament.  Each 
school's  team  faced  off  against 
another. 
U  of  T  wrestler  Peter  Brown 


said  all  teams  participating 
fielded  their  top  line-up.  The 
Blues,  he  said,  fared  well. 

"We  didn't  win  as  many 
matches  as  we  lost,"  said 
Brown.  "But  overall  it  was  a 
good  performance  by  every- 
body." 

Brown  added  that  Saturday 
was  the  first  time  in  the  season 
that  U  of  T  could  assess  their 
competition  and  see  what  they 
will  have  to  do  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  CIAU's. 

Although  eighth,  U  of  T's 
finish  was  close  behind 
McMaster  and  ahead  of 
Queen's. 

Of  the  U  of  T  team,  Doug 
Lamb  wrestled  well  in  his  first 
competition  of  the  season.  The 
Blues'  Ricardo  DiMauro, 
whose  competition  included  top 
Canadian  senior  wrestlers,  in- 
cluding Commonwealth  silver 
medalist  Paul  Ragusa,  also  gave 
an  excellent  effort. 

The  Blues  travel  to  London 
next  week.  They  compete 
against  Western  on  Saturday. 


SAC  ON  CAMPUS  SUPPLEMENT-  HOLIDAY  EDITION  -  INSIDE 
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Having  Difficulty  Finding  Large  Groups  Of  People  Since  1880       Thursday,  December  1,  1994 


Vigil  planned  for 
World  AIDS  Day 

U  of  T  has  planned  several  events 
around  campus  today  as  part  of  World 
AIDS  Day. 

The  Sexual  Education  Centre,  with 
the  Students'  Administrative  Council 
and  the  Lesbians,  Gays  and  Bisexuals 
of  U  of  T,  are  hoping  that  the  full  day 
of  activities  they  have  planned  will 
give  students  an  understanding  of  how 
the  HIV  virus  is  contacted,  how  it  can 
be  prevented,  and  who  is  at  risk. 

"We're  hoping  to  raise  awareness 
of  those  who  have  ATDS  and  those 
who  have  died  from  it,"  said  Humberto 
Carolo,  co-coordinator  of  the  Sex-Ed 
Centre. 

The  centre  will  be  setting  up  an 


SHORTS 


information  table  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  from  9 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  table  will  contain 
literature  on  AIDS  and  HIV  and  will 
be  staffed  by  centre  members 
equipped  to  answer  any  questions  stu- 
dents may  have  on  the  virus. 

Tonight  starting  at  5  p.m. ,  the  center 
will  be  screening  the  film,  And  the 
Band  Played  On  in  the  auditorium  of 
MedSci,  followed  by  a  panel  discus- 
sion on  people  living  with  AIDS. 

The  day  will  be  end  at  8:45  with  a 
candlelight  march  from  MedSci  to 
the  Trinity  Chapel.  Upon  arrival,  a 
vigil  will  be  held  in  the  chapel. 

Carolo  said  he  is  pleased  with  the 
number  of  events  taking  place  this 
year. 

"I  don't  think  anything  was  done 
[by  the  centre]  last  year  except  the 
info  table,"  he  said.  "By  networking 
with  the  other  groups  we've  gained 
more  interest." 

Health  Services  will  also  be  setting 
up  an  information  table  of  its  own  in 
the  Koffler  Centre. 

"It  will  certainly  give  people  the 
opportunity  to  come  in  and  ask  ques- 
tions," said  Margaret  Galamb  of  U  of 
T's  Health  Services. 

Also  taking  place  today  is  Day 
Without  Art,  a  commemoration  of 
those  in  the  arts  community  who  have, 
or  have  died  from  AIDS.  In  com- 
memoration, the  Art  Gallery  of  On- 
tario has  planned  an  exhibition  enti- 
tled Paper  Prayers,  developed  from 
the  Japanese  tradition  of  painted  pa- 
per that  was  used  to  promote  health 
and  cure  the  sick.  Submissions  of 
paper  prayers  will  be  on  display  until 
Dec.  18. 

CoNAN  Tobias 

See  related  story,  page  7 

Time  to  butt  out 

Ontario's  tough  new  anti-smoking 
laws  came  into  effect  today. 

It  is  now  illegal  to  smoke  anywhere 
on  this  campus  unless  it's  a  desig- 
nated area. 

Every  year,  over  13,000  people  die 
as  a  direct  result  of  tobacco  use.  Cur- 
rently, 1  of  every  4  teenagers  smokes 
and  smoking  amongst  Grade  7  stu- 
dents has  increased  by  50  per  cent 
since  1991,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port released  by  Ontario' s  Chief  Medi- 
cal Officer. 

It  will  now  be  illegal  to  smoke  in 
hair  salons,  barber  shops  and  public 
transit  shelters.  Vending  machines 
selling  cigarettes  will  also  be  moved 
from  public  places  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Staff 


What  was  left  of  the  social  policy  reform  protest  in  front  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


U  of  T  proposes  alternate  plan  to  green  paper 

President  Prichard  warns  of 
disastrous  effects  of  cuts 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

A  proposed  $2.6  billion  cut  of  cash  trans- 
fer payments  to  universities  and  col- 
leges will  have  disastrous  effects  on 
education  if  passed,  Robert  Prichard, 
president  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
told  a  parliamentary  committee  on  Tues- 
day. 

The  cuts  will  risk  the  future  of  a  gen- 
eration of  Canadians,  says  Prichard. 

"I  fear  the  current  proposal  in  the 
green  paper,  unless  amended,  could  be- 
tray an  entire  generation  of  Canadians," 
he  said. 

The  green  paper  is  the  name  for  a  set 
of  proposals  on  social  policy  reform  put 
out  by  Minister  of  Human  Resources 
Development  Lloyd  Axworthy. 
Axworthy  has  suggested  that,  instead  of 
transferring  $2.6  billion  in  federal  funds 


to  the  provinces  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  government  could  finance 
higher  loans  for  Canadian  students. 

Prichard  says  that  he  is  not  appearing 
before  the  standing  committee  to  ap- 
plaud the  current  state  of  education  in 
Canada. 

"I'm  not  here  to  defend  the  status  quo 
with  respect  to  the  federal  role  [in  educa- 
tion)," he  said. 

While  universities  across  the  country 
would  prefer  not  to  see  massive  cuts, 
Prichard  says  that  their  is  room  for  con- 
siderable improvement  in  how  post-sec- 
ondary education  is  funded  in  Canada, 
but  the  government' s  cuts  were  too  steep. 

"Doing  better  while  spending  less  is 
what  I'm  here  to  support.. .not  what's  in 
Axworthy's  paper,"  he  said.  "The  direc- 
tion of  change  I  advocate  is  investing  in 
students  and  in  research. 

"The  proposal  that  is  made  to  aban- 


don cash  transfer  payments  and  substi- 
tuting loans  and  tax  credits  is  a  grossly 
disproportionate  cut  in  support  to  post- 
secondary  education,"  he  said. 

Funding  cuts  to  the  university  sector 
would  be  widely  unpopular,  Prichard 
says. 

"It  guarantees  political  failure.  It  guar- 
antees students  will  oppose  this,  you've 
seen  them  on  Parliament  Hill,  and  it 
guarantees  faculty  [across  Canada]  will 
oppose  this,"  he  said.  "This  is  guaran- 
teed to  failure." 

The  proposed  cuts  would  also  elimi- 
nate $800  million  that  go  towards  uni- 
versity level  research  in  Canada,  says 
Prichard. 

"This  is  a  complete  abdication  of  the 
government  of  Canada's  role,"  he  said. 
"The  current  proposals  are  unacceptable 
to  U  of  T  and  to  every  other  university  in 
Please  see  "Discussion,"  page  2 


students 
address 
standing 
committee 

BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  federal  government's  social  policy 
road-show  made  time  to  talk  to  a  few 
student  leaders  yesterday. 

The  standing  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment is  travelling  across  the  country, 
asking  for  input  on  the  Ministry  of  Hu- 
man Resources  Development  green  pa- 
per of  reform  proposals.  The  paper  sug- 
gests a  variety  of  social  policy  cutbacks, 
including  a  $2.6  billion  cut  to  cash  trans- 
fer payments  to  the  provinces  for  post- 
secondary  education. 

The  cuts  could  translate  into  a  tuition 
hike  for  full-time  university  students  of 
up  to  $2,000,  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment minister  Lloyd  Axworthy  has 
said. 

Until  now,  student  leaders  have  been 
all  but  shut  out  of  the  committee's  meet- 
ings, from  coast  to  coast,  according  to 
Gareth  Spanglett,  president  of  U  of  T's 
Students'  Administrative  Council. 

Spanglett  made  a  brief  appearance  in 
front  of  the  committee  along  with 
Stephen  Johnson,  the  president  of  U  of 
T's  Graduate  Students'  Union. 

The  impact  the  proposed  S2.6  billion 
cuts  would  have  on  the  public  university 
system  would  be  alarming,  said 
Spanglett.  He  said  the  government  has 
not  adequately  researched  how  far-reach- 
ing such  a  cut  to  funding  would  be. 

Spanglett  criticized  Axworthy  for 
coming  to  a  meeting  with  student  lead- 
ers last  week  in  Ottawa  unprepared  to 
defend  his  proposals. 

"We  had  two  hours  with  Axworthy 
last  week  and  he  said  nothing  concrete... 
He  produced  no  research,  no  statistics, 
no  references  for  his  own  figures,  noth- 
ing," said  Spanglett.  "While  Mr. 
Axworthy  tells  us  to  go  to  the  province 
for  answers  [concerning  higher  tuition] 
they  have,  at  least,  been  backed  up  with 
Please  see  "University,"  page  2 


Saskatchewan  NOP  doesn't  follow  Ontario's  trend 

Province  keeps  health  care  for  foreign  students 


BY  Laura  Connell 

Saskatchewan's  ministry  of  health  has  decided  to  continue  providing  full  health  care 
coverage  to  its  international  students. 

The  decision  comes  after  a  review  of  a  recommendation  made  in  1992  by  a 
federal-provincial  advisory  committee  to  revoke  health  care  benefits  to  international 
students. 

'There  was  an  announcement  made  that  benefits  would  terminate  Dec.  3 1  of  last 
year.  It  put  us  all  in  an  uproar  because  there  was  not  any  discussion  of  it  before,"  said 
Tracy  Young,  health  plan  administrator  for  the  Graduate  Students'  Association  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

With  the  help  of  university  administrators  and  other  student  groups,  the  GSA 
lobbied  the  health  minister  to  keep  extending  benefits  to  international  students,  says 
Young. 

"We  kept  lobbying  and  our  phone  calls  and  letters  weren't  being  answered  and 
then  out  of  the  blue  last  week  we  got  this  memo  [from  health  minister  Louise 
Simard],"  she  said. 

Ronn  Wallace,  acting  director  of  vital  statistics  and  health  insurance  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, said  the  review,  which  included  consultation  with  the  academic  community, 
considered  not  only  the  cost  of  health  care  to  the  province,  but  also  the  future 
implications  of  the  decision  upon  economics  and  trade. 

'These  kids  could  be  ambassadors  going  back  home,"  said  Wallace.  "Health  was 
only  one  component  in  the  decision.  We  decided  that  we  want  international  students 


to  come  to  Saskatchewan." 

Ontario  has  also  reviewed  its  health  care  policy  and  decided  to  revoke  benefits  to 
international  students,  effective  last  June. 

"I  think  that  because  Ontario  had  already  decided  to  discontinue  benefits,  it  was 
believed  that  everyone  else  would  just  fall  in  line,"  Young  said. 

Brian  Robinson,  staff  representative  for  the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers  Local  Two,  which  represents  U  of  T's  teaching  assistants,  says  the  move 
is  an  example  of  the  NDP  government  in  Saskatchewan  "staying  closer  to  their 
roots"  than  their  counterparts  in  Ontario. 

"I  think  it  certainly  puts  the  lie  to  their  statement  that  by  throwing  out  the 
international  students  benefits  they  will  be  saving  the  system.  Saskatchewan  doesn't 
feel  they  need  to  sacrifice  their  international  students  to  keep  health  care,"  he  said. 

Robinson  does  not  feel,  however,  that  the  decision  in  Saskatchewan  will  have  an 
impact  upon  the  present  situation  in  Ontario  for  visiting  students. 

"The  current  government  seems  impervious  to  political  pressure,"  he  said. 

Kurt  Tischler,  international  student  advisor  for  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
said  both  Canadian  and  international  students  there  are  delighted  with  the  recent 
decision. 

"International  students  are  often  on  a  fixed  income  and  it  would  have  added  an 
expense  they  weren't  prepared  for,"  he  said. 

Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  the  Northwest  Territories  are  the  only  three  provinces 
and  territories  currently  offering  full  health  benefits  to  visiting  international  stu- 
dents. 
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Civil  engineering  gets  $2.5  miliion  gift 


transportation,  as  well  as  research, 
says  Adams. 

These  are  areas  that  both  Bahen 
and  Tanenbaum  found  success- 
ful careers  in.  Presently,  Bahen  is 
the  owner  of  JEB  Holdings  Inc. 
and  is  a  past  president  of  Peter 
Kiewit  Sons  Co.  Ltd.  Tanenbaum 
is  the  chairman  of  Jay-M  Enter- 
prises Ltd. 

According  to  Adams,  Bahen 
and  Tanenbaum  made  the  contri- 


bution because,  as  alumni,  they 
felt  a  connection  to  the  univer- 
sity. Bahen  graduated  in  1954 
and  Tanenbaum,  in  1955. 

'They  were  alumni  of  the  de- 
partment and  they  have  strong 
feelings  for  the  university  and  for 
the  faculty  of  engineering,"  says 
Adams. 

McGrath,  who  was  a  class- 
mate of  the  contributors,  helped 
in  the  negotiations. 


Bahen  and  Tanenbaum  wanted 
to  do  something  substantial  to 
help  the  university,  he  said. 

Recent  provincial  legislation 
made  it  more  attractive  for  dona- 
tions to  be  made  to  the  univer- 
sity, McGrath  said.  The  crown 
foundation  allows  people  who 
give  large  amounts  of  money  to 
certain  Ontario  universities,  in- 
cluding U  of  T,  to  declare  up  to 
100  per  cent  of  their  salary. 


McGrath  says  that  Bahen  and 
Tanembaum  gave  their  money 
out  of  kindness  to  the  university, 
but  it  was  a  pleasant  coincidence 
that  the  policy  changes  came  into 
effect  while  the  donations  were 
being  negotiated. 

"The  motivation  for  giving  the 
money  was  the  highest,  the  best — 
they  wanted  to  help  the  univer- 
sity. It  wasahappy  coincidence... 
that  this  vehicle  was  there,"  said 


McGrath. 

McGrath  says  that  Bahen  and 
Tanenbaum  have  a  history  of 
helping  out  the  university. 

In  addition  to  Bahen' s  large 
contributions  to  the  BreakthiDugh 
Fundraising  campaign,  he  do- 
nated to  the  renovations  of  the 
Mining  building. 

Tanenbaum  is  an  active  mem- 
ber on  the  engineering  advisory 
board. 


University  system  witliout  direction:  Spanglett 


Spanglett  and  Johnson: 

throw  ii  all  away  because  limes 
are  tough  is  stupid." 

Johnson  agreed.  He  said  the 
government  is  asking  students  to 
pay  bills  that  older  members  of 
society  ran  up. 

Maurizio  Bevilacqua, 
Axworthy's  parliamentary  sec- 
retary, argued  with  the  students, 
saying  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
public  misinformation  about  Ot- 


Giving  it  to  the  committee. 

tawa's  proposals. 

"Two-thirds  of  students  in  any 
given  year  don't  access  student 
loans,  and  52  per  cent  of  them 
graduate  debt-free.  The  $2  bil- 
lion cut  will  translate  into  $  1 ,000 
each,"  said  Bevilacqua,  a  former 
student  president  at  York  Uni- 
versity. 

However,  Spanglett  argued 
with  Bevilacqua's  figure,  saying 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 

the  government  had  shown  no 
figures  to  back  up  its  claim. 

"I  discredit  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's figure  due  to  their  fail- 
ure to  show  back  up  research," 
said  Spanglett. 

The  committee  includes  9 
MP's  from  the  governing  Liberal 
Party,  three  from  the  opposition 
Bloc  Qucbccois  and  three  Re- 
form Party  members. 


Discussion  a  sliam:  Reform  l\/IP 


BY  Ben  Lenton 

The  civil  engineering  department 
has  received  a  personal  donation 
of  $2.5  million  from  two  of  its 
alumni,  John  Bahen  and  Joseph 
Tanenbaum. 

The  gift  will  be  boosted  to 
$4.5  million,  once  U  of  T  matches 
the  donation. 

The  money  will  be  used  to 
fund  two  permanent  senior  pro- 
fessorships and  two  junior  pro- 
fessorships, said  Barry  Adams, 
acting  chairof  the  civil  engineer- 
ing department. 

"It  lakes  $2  million  to  fund  a 
chair.  If  the  department  raises 
half,  the  university  provides  a 
grant  for  the  other  half.  This  do- 
nation has  given  us  enough  for 
two  chairs,"  said  Adams. 

The  timing  of  the  donation 
couldn't  be  better,  Adams  says. 

"This  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
our  department,"  said  Adams. 
"It  will  take  the  sting  out  of  re- 
cent budget  cuts.  It  is  a  very  gen- 
erous contribution,  especially  in 
these  times." 

The  contributions  will  enable 
the  department  to  expand  after 
losing  faculty,  because  of  ex- 
penditure cuts. 

The  money,  which  will  be 
spread  out  over  five  years,  will 
go  towards  enhancing  under- 
graduate engineering  studies,  said 
Malcolm  McGrath,  assistant  dean 
of  engineering  and  alumni  liai- 
son. 

The  department  plans  to  use 
the  money  to  develop  courses 
concerning  the  business  side  of 
civil  engineering,  focusing  on 
large  constfuction  projects  like 
hydro  electrical  engineering  and 


Eratta 

In  the  Nov.  3,  issue,  the 
name  of  street  kids  activ- 
ist Angel  Femia  was  mis- 
spelt. 

In  the  Nov.  14  issue,  it 
was  incorrectly  stated 
that  library  employee 
Nick  Marchese  was  a 
York  University  student. 
While  he  was  once  em- 
ployed by  the  York  Fed- 
eration of  Students, 
Marchese  remains  a  U  of 
T  student. 


Continued  from  page  1 

facts,  which  is  more  than  I  can 
say  for  the  federal  ministry." 

"It  is  our  opinion  the  federal 
government  has  failed  to  provide 
any  direction  or  plans  for  the 
future  of  our  Canadian  univer- 
sity system,"  he  said. 

"If  the  reality  is  we  have  to  cut, 
let's  do  this  with  foresight  and 
direction  or  we'll  be  left  in  the 
dark,"  said  Spanglett.  'The  fed- 
eral government  might  cripple 
[university  education]  in  one 
blow." 

Shifting  the  financial  burden 
of  post-secondary  education  onto 
students  could  mean  an  end  to 
the  public  university  system  in 
Canada,  he  said. 

"There's  a  shift  from  a  pre- 
dominantly public  education  sys- 
tem to  a  private  one." 

U  of  T's  Stephen  Johnson 
agreed,  saying  that  graduate  stu- 
dents cannot  afford  to  pay  any 
more.  Their  concerns  have  not 
even  been  addressed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, he  said. 

One  of  the  government's  pro- 
posals is  to  replace  the  cash  trans- 
fers with  an  income-contingent 
repayment  program  for  student 
loans.  Such  a  program,  where 
students  would  pay  back  their 
loans  only  if  they  were  employed 
after  graduation,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  graduate  students,  says 
Johnson. 

"[Income-contingency]  is  nei- 
ther the  best  or  the  wisest  ap- 
proach," he  said.  "The  minister 
likes  to  say  that  the  children  of 
the  middle  class  are  stealing  milk 
bottles  out  of  Canada's  poor  chil- 
dren. But  Dr.  Axworthy  seems  to 
have  forgotten  what  it's  like  to  be 
a  doctoral  student.  We're  not 
young  adults  aged  19-23.  [We're] 
well  into  our  30s  when  we're 
finished.  We  gel  Christmas  cards 
from  our  parents,  but  they  stopped 


enclosing  cheques  a  long  time 
ago." 

If  income-contingent  repay- 
ment became  a  reality,  graduate 
students  would  go  into  debt  far 
more  than  undergraduates,  says 
Johnson. 

"[Underthe  Axworthy  propos- 
als] a  graduate  student  faces  a 
$66,000  tuition  debt  alone  ,  that 
doesn't  take  into  account  living 
expenses  or  the  realities  of  being 
a  25-35  year  old,"  he  said. 

"Higher  tuition  means  lower 
earning  power  when  we've 
graduated,"  said  Johnson.  "For  a 
country  that  wants  to  be  on  the 
leading  edge  of  education,  re- 
search and  development,  you 
should  make  graduate  school 
more  atu^clive." 

Kim  Emmerson,  president  of 
the  University  of  Guelph  Central 
Students'  Association,  also  said 
the  proposal  was  poorly  thought- 
out. 

"It's  rather  ironic  if  the  paper 
addresses  post-secondary  educa- 
tion as  a  vital  component  of  ihe 
Canadian  economy,  yet  they  (the 
government]  want  to  withdraw 
support,"  she  said.  "Higher  debt 
loads  discourage  many  from  ob- 
taining a  degree.  Who  are  we 
barring  from  the  system,  the  next 
Roberta  Bondar?  The  price  to 
pay  for  future  generations  is  too 
high." 

Asking  students  to  pay  more 
tuition,  especially  in  some  prov- 
inces like  Manitoba  where  stu- 
dents already  pay  45  per  cent  of 
the  costs  of  their  university  edu- 
cation, is  a  definite  move  away 
from  a  quality  public  education 
system,  said  Spanglett. 

"Where  are  we  going  with  this 
and  what's  the  mandate  of  our 
schools?"  said  Spanglett.  "U  of  T 
has  billions  of  dollars  funded  into 
it  to  keep  it  an  internationally 
important  research  institution.  To 


Continued  from  page  1 

Canada." 

University  research  would  be 
in  jeopardy  if  the  government 
makes  the  cuts,  agreed  Heather 
Munroe-Blum,  vice-president  for 
international  relations  and  re- 
search at  U  of  T. 

"Our  investment  on  research 
infrasUTJClure  is  poor  by  interna- 
tional standards,  and  it's  deterio- 
rating," she  said.  "A  modest  in- 
vestment in  research  infrastruc- 
tures pays  good  dividends. ..it 
contributes  to  a  better  economy 
and  quality  of  life  for  Canadi- 
ans." 

With  respect  to  students. 
Prichard  says  Canada  needs  to 
reform  student  aid,  by  making 
repayment  of  a  student  loan  con- 


ATTENTION: 
theatre  and  drama 
majors,  super-friendly 
people,  and  "hams"! 


The  Bloor-Vorkville  area  will 
be  hiring  for  the  role  of  a 
Victorian  "lamplighter"  circa 
Dickens'  .A  Christmas  Carol. 
Costume  provided.  Stroll 
neighbourhood,  give  out  gifts, 
and  greet  shoppers.  Dec.  14- 
24.  SIO  hourly.  27  hrs/week. 
Call  Caroline  at  928-3553. 


lingent  on  getting  a  job  after 
graduation.  While  Axworthy  has 
a  similar  proposal,  Prichard  says 
the  government  proposals  go  too 
far. 

What  should  be  done,  says 
Prichard,  is  that  the  government 
should  only  cut  university  spend- 
ing by  $1.4  billion,  not  $2.6  bil- 
lion. 

That  way,  federal  support  for 
research  would  only  be  cut  by 
$300  million  a  year,  he  says. 

Prichard' s  counter-proposal 
was  drafted  by  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada,  which  itself  met  with  the 
committee  earlier  this  month.  The 
counter-proposal  has  the  support 
of  most  Canadian  university 
presidents. 

The  association's  proposed 
$1.4  billion  cut  to  spending  would 
result  in  up  to  a  $1,000  hike  in 
tuition.  But  that  would  be  offset 
by  giving  out  $1  billion  more  in 
student  loans,  association  mem- 
bers have  said. 

Francine  Lalonde,  a  Bloc 
Quebecois  member  on  the  stand- 
ing committee,  said  that  higher 
tuition  fees  are  going  to  happen 
and  that  all  anglophone  univer- 
sity presidents  seem  to  under- 
stand this,  but  Quebec's  univer- 
sity presidents  are  afraid  of  higher 
tuition  costs. 

However,  Prichard  says  how 
much  tuition  fees  will  increase  is 
a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
and  that  it  should  be  left  up  to  the 
discretion  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments. 'There  is  no  right  an- 
swer. Tuition  must  really  be  a 
provincial  decision. 

"It's  really  not  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's business,"  he  said.  "I 
personally  am  not  opposed  to 
higher  tuition  fees." 


But  Garry  Breitkreuz,  a  Re- 
form Party  MP  on  die  standing 
committee,  says  that  some  of  the 
proposals  Prichard  is  making  will 
not  benefit  less  research-oriented 
universities  in  other  provinces. 

"Some  of  the  things  you  sug- 
gest will  not  help  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,"  he  said.  "Why 
do  you  want  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  continue  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  in  this?" 

But  Prichard  said  the  federal 
govenmient's  role  in  university 
research  is  necessary.  If  Ottawa 
stops  funding  universities,  this 
country  will  see  a  'balkanization' 
effect,  with  some  provinces  do- 
ing better  than  others,  he  says. 

"I  worry  of  the  balkanization 
of  student  programs  because  of 
this,"  he  said. 

Breitkreuz  said  the  whole  con- 
sulution  process  was  frustrating. 
He  said  it  was  clear  the  $2.6  bil- 
lion cut  to  education  had  not  been 
properly  thought  out  by  the  Lib- 
eral government. 

"We  should  have  been  discuss- 
ing this  more  in  depth.. .before  it 
came  out  in  the  green  paper," 
said  Breitkreuz. 

"Let's  get  all  of  those  involved 
and  discuss  this  thing.  The  gov- 
ernment waited  for  a  whole  year 
[on  this  proposal]  and  all  of  a 
sudden  they  have  a  quick  [dis- 
cussion] process.  This  is  a  bit  of 
a  sham." 

Prichard  spoke  on  the  first  day 
of  hearings  in  Toronto,  being  held 
in  the  Royal  York  Hotel.  Earlier 
on  the  same  day,  several  hundred 
protesters  held  the  hearings  up 
by  storming  the  Commons  com- 
mittee's meeting  room  to  protest 
cuts  to  education  and  social  pro- 
grams. 

The  hearings  continue  today. 
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Winds  of  change  sweep  Canadian  student  pontics 

More  universities  puil  out  of  national  lobby  group 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

A  new  national  student  lobby 
group  may  be  a  step  closer  to 
coming  into  being,  after  a  con- 
ference held  in  Edmonton  during 
the  week  of  Nov.  14. 

The  conference,  entitled  "Di- 
recting the  Winds  of  Change," 
was  attended  by  student  leaders 
from  16  universities  across 
Canada,  including  Dalhousie, 
Carleton,McGill,Queen's,  West- 
em,  and  the  universities  of  Al- 
bena  and  British  Columbia. 

Conference  delegates  drafted 
a  constitution  for  a  new  national 
student  organization — the  Cana- 
dian Alliance  of  Student  Asso- 
ciations— which  they  believe  will 
provide  an  alternative  to  the  ex- 
isting national  student  lobby 
group,  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students. 

"Winds  of  Change  was  a  great 
success.  We  achieved  everything 
we  wanted  to  do,"  said  Kyle 
Kasawski,  vice-president  of  the 
University  of  Alberta's  student 
union. 

CFS  represents  about  70  Ca- 
nadian universities  and  colleges. 
It  has  been  criticized  for  ineffi- 
ciency and  elitism  by  several  of 
the  conference's  delegates. 

Kelly  Lamrock,  president  of 
the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick's Fredericton  student  un- 
ion and  a  former  president  of 
CFS,  says  the  organization  is  no 
longer  productive. 

'The  feeling  out  there  is  that 
[CFS]  is  essentially  spent — it's 
run  by  an  elite,  it  doesn't  give  a 
damn  about  the  students  that  are 
paying  for  it,  the  executive  bends 
the  rules  to  suit  themselves," 
Lamrock  said. 

Dalhousie  University  will  be 
pulling  out  of  CFS  after  the  1 994- 
95  academic  year  as  the  result  of 
a  referendum  held  in  October. 
Dalhousie's  student  union's 
president.  Rod  Macleod,  is  an 
organizer  of  the  new  group. 

However,  Kasawski  thinks  that 
the  two  groups  can  co-exist. 

"I  don' t  have  any  problem  with 
CFS.  The  services  are  top-notch, 
the  services  are  great.  Because 
there  are  students  out  there  that 
see  eye  to  eye  with  CFS,  they  fill 
a  need,"  he  said. 

Although  CFS  helped  to  rally 
14,000  students  on  Parliament 
Hill  Nov.  16  to  protest  social 
policy  reform,  Dalhousie's 
Macleod  said  he  was  not  im- 
pressed and  disagreed  with  CFS' 
direct-action  tactics. 

"I'm  not  very  impressed  by 
the  people  who  threw  eggs  and 
macaroni,"  he  said.  "I've  spoken 
to  Axworthy  on  three  occasions. 


and  I'd  agree  that  he's  being  ba- 
sically rigid.  He's  being  a  tad 
misleading  in  telling  people  that 
tuition  is  only  going  to  go  up  a 
little  bit.  But  he  certainly  seems 
flexible  when  you  bring  new 
things  into  the  debate." 

Kasawski  said  the  Winds  of 
Change  conference  prepared  its 
own  response  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment' s  proposed  social  policy 
reforms. 


BY  Emma  Gorst 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  administration  has 
informed  animal  rights  activists 
that  they  may  view  U  of  T's  ani- 
mal care  facilities,  provided  they 
comply  with  certain  rules  and  fill 
out  an  application. 

This  information  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Peter 
Munsche,  assistant  vice-president 
of  technology  transfer,  to  the  ac- 
tivists. 

Visitors  must  provide  proof  of 
identification  and  a  resume,  as 
well  as  sign  a  covenant  and  re- 
lease form  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness.  They  are  also  not  al- 
lowed to  bring  in  cameras  or  other 
recording  equipment. 

Animal  rights  groups  say  they 
are  frustrated  that  visitors  to  the 
facilities  cannot  take  pictures,  or 
release  information  they  obtain 
without  the  written  permission 
of  the  university. 

Lydia  Mazzuto,  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
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"We  created  a  discussion  pa- 
per on  how  we  think  the  federal 
government  should  maintain  a 
strong  role  in  transfer  payments," 
he  said. 

The  paper  will  be  released  to 
the  media  and  public  on  Dec.  7. 

Critics  have  accused  the  new 
group  of  elitism.  Justin  Charon, 
government  relations  co- 
ordinator for  CFS,  says  that 
CAS  A  organizers  have  never  es- 


says the  goal  of  visiting  the  fa- 
cilities is  to  publicize  the  infor- 
mation gathered  there. 

"It's  ridiculous.  The  whole 
point  was  to  discuss  the  things 
we've  seen.  And  whatever  you 
see  you  can't  bring  out,"  said 
Mazzuto. 

Don  Roebuck,  a  member  of 
the  Animal  Rights  Advocates  of 
U  of  T,  agrees. 

"Our  main  objective  [foratour] 
would  be  to  bring  back  what 
we've  seen  and  show  it  to  the 
public  and  expect  them  to  be 
outraged. 

"[And]  you  can't  bring  any- 
thing back.  What  good  is  it?" 
Roebuck  said. 

Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean  of  re- 
search at  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
said  the  administration  had  noth- 
ing to  hide. 

Yip  says  he  fears  animal  rights 
groups  would  use  photographs 
out  of  context. 

George  Harapa,  a  U  of  T 
veterinarian,  agrees  with  Yip's 
concerns. 
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tablished  a  consuoictive  dialogue 
with  CFS  or  its  member  schools. 

"What  I  find  a  bit  irritating 
about  this  new  organization  is 
that  they  select  some  people,  they 
don't  invite  others — and  it  seems 
like  they're  running  it  like  a  club, 
and  a  fairly  right-wing  club," 
Charon  said. 

A  "closed  list  of  schools  who 
can  safely  become  founding 
members"  of  CASA,  prepared 


"It's  unfortunate,  but  when 
photos  are  taken  it's  always  the 
sad-looking  dog  that  gets  shown," 
said  Harapa. 

The  activists  also  question  the 
screening  procedures  for  visitors 
to  the  facilities. 

"I've  had  job  interviews  less 
stringent  than  that,"  said 
Mazzuto. 

But  Harapa  disagrees. 

"We  ask  very  basic  questions. 
It's  not  onerous  at  all,  we  ask 
very  straight-forward  questions." 

And  Harapa  says  that  most 
people  who  ask  for  a  toiu^  will  be 
accommodated. 

"If  someone  has  concerns 
about  how  animals  are  treated, 
that  would  warrant  a  tour,"  said 
Harapa.  "We  use  a  fair  bit  of 
latitude  as  to  who  goes  in." 

Activists  also  say  they  have  a 
problem  with  the  fact  that  access 
will  only  be  granted  to  animal 
care  facilities  and  not  to  where 
actual  experiments  are  being  un- 
dertaken. 

Harapa  acknowledged  there 


for  the  conference,  omits  CFS 
member  universities  that  have 
been  outspoken  in  their  support 
of  the  older  organization,  such  as 
York  University. 

But  Kasawski  dismisses  the 
charges  of  elitism  and  exclusive- 
ness  directed  at  the  Winds  of 
Change  conference. 

'The  conference  was  a  work- 
ing conference,  it  was  a  practical 
conference.  If  we  want  to  get 


were  restrictions  on  access  to  the 
labs,  but  said  there  are  concerns 
about  the  risk  to  experiments. 

"The  nature  of  research  is  such 
that  you  control  all  variables. 
When  you  walk  into  an  animal 
room  it  does  disrupt  them,  as  it 
does  the  experiment,"  he  said. 

Harapa  said  he  was  also  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  the 
animals. 

"There's  a  reason  our  facili- 
ties are  closed.  There  has  to  be 
some  protection  for  the  animals. 
We're  very  paranoid  about  intro- 
ducing a  disease  into  the  facili- 
ties," Harapa  said. 

Harapa  says  there  is  also  an 
issue  of  practicality. 

"I  don't  know  how  we  could 
practically  allow  access  without 
disturbing  experiments  and 
putting  researchers  at  risk,"  said 
Harapa. 

Despite  what  they  say  are  un- 
fair conditions,  the  activists  say 
they  will  arrange  for  a  tour  of  the 
facility. 

"I  think  the  coalition  would  be 


something  done,  we  restrict  the 
size  of  the  group,  we  reach  a 
consensus  sooner.  It  would  have 
been  nice  if  everyone  could  have 
been  there — we  didn't  want  to 
exclude  anyone." 

At  the  University  of  Toronto, 
only  one  of  the  three  student  un- 
ions— the  Graduate  Students' 
Union — is  part  of  CFS.  None  of 
the  three  has  plans  to  join  the  new 
organization. 


willing  to  go  through  the  proce- 
dure students  would  have  to  go 
through  [to  visit  the  labs],"  said 
Mazzuto. 

However  yesterday,  members 
of  various  animal  rights  groups 
met  with  university  administra- 
tors to  discuss  access  to  animal 
research  at  the  university. 

Both  sides  say  the  meeting  was 
not  a  success. 

"!'  m  not  sure  we  accomplished 
that  much,"  said  Harapa. 

Harapa  says  that  recently,  the 
university  developed  a  policy  al- 
lowing more  open  access  to  the 
animal  care  facilities  under  cer- 
tain rules  and  following  an  appli- 
cation process. 

But  Andrea  Calver,  OPIRG  co- 
ordinator, said  that  this  was  not 
enough. 

"They're  patting  themselves 
on  the  backs  as  the  only  institu- 
tion that  has  a  policy  regarding 
visitors,  [but]  it's  not  too  open  if 
you  can't  take  information  out," 
said  Calver. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "it's  one  thing,  but  when  photos  are  taken  its  always  the 
sad-looking  dog  that  get  shown. "  U  of  T  veterinarian  George  Harapa  complains 
how  animal-rights  activists  always  miss  the  roomful  of  dogs  happy  to  be  used 
for  medical  testing  just  down  the  hall.  (p.  3) 

Research,  the  Ax  and  us 


Some  thoughts  on  recent  articles  we've  run: 

On  Monday,  we  talked  a  little  about  the  prob- 
lems U  of  T's  research  community  is  having. 
Vice-president  Heather  Munroc-Blum  spends  a 
lot  of  lime  on  the  phone  these  days,  trying  to 
keep  Ottawa  politicians  from  tinkering  too  much 
with  the  cash  flow  from  the  three  federal  re- 
search granting  councils. 

If  you  are  in  research,  or  hope  to  be,  you  know 
there's  nothing  better  than  a  grant  from  one  of 
these  councils.  It's  a  grant.  No  strings  attached. 
Big  money.  If  research  funding  is  Christmas,  a 
grant  from  NSERC  or  SSHRC  (pronounced  'n- 
serk'  and  'shirk')  is  the  Mighty  Morphin  Power 
Ranger,  with  ALL  the  accessories. 

No  small  wonder  why  U  of  "f  researchers, 
who  regularly  vacuum  up  a  disproportionate 
number  of  these  grants,  nearly  had  a  collective 
coronary  when  the  outgoing  Campbell  Tories 
proposed  cutting  back  on  these  programs. 

The  Liberal  government  undid  the  Tories' 
promises,  but  have  reserved  judgement  on  the 
whole  shemozzle. 

Any  cuts  that  come  out  of  that  process  will 
pale,  however,  compared  to  the  withdrawal  of 
indirect  support  for  research  that  the  federal 
government  is  talking  about  as  part  of  Lloyd 


Axworthy's  $2.6  billion  cut. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  story.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada, 
which  represents  the  university  administrations, 
promptly  came  up  with  a  counter-proposal  to 
Axworthy's.  The  universities  have  proposed 
that  the  feds  only  cut  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars 
from  the  education  budget,  not  $2.6  billion.  The 
remaining  money  would  be  used  to  support 
regional  disparity,  university  research,  and  stu- 
dent aid.  Tuition  would  go  up$  1 ,000,  not  $2,000. 

Well,  if  we  had  a  choice,  we  know  what  we'd 
pick.  But  you'll  forgive  us  if  we  don't  fully 
support  the  a.ssociation's  counter-proposal:  if 
not  the  fire,  it's  certainly  the  frying  pan. 

Which  of  course  begs  the  question.  Where  is 
the  students'  counter-proposal?  Why  aren't  we 
presenting  the  united  front  that  the  administra- 
tions are?  How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  let 
governments  divide  students  and  conquer? 

That  brings  up  our  third  article:  the  counter- 
part to  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  the 
Canadian  Alliance  of  Student  Associations,  took 
another  baby  step  this  month,  permanently  guar- 
anteeing that  students  will  remain  divided,  inef- 
fective, and  good  for  little  more  besides  crash- 
ing parties  and  throwing  eggs. 


Old  enough  to  vote 


The  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  last 
week.  In  the  usual  little  party — with  the  now- 
common  string  quartet  and  cruditds — the  asso- 
ciation celebrated  being  what  U  of  T  v-p  Michael 
Finlayson  termed,  "the  biggest  pain  in  the  neck" 
the  adminisu-ation  has  ever  had  to  deal  with. 

The  Association  is  a  remarkably  efficient 
organization.  Many  a  student  reporter  will  wax 
poetic  about  how  knowledgeable,  how  helpful, 
how  goddamn  efficient  the  part-lime  repre- 
sentatives at  this  university  have  been. 

And  many  administrators  admit  that  the 
group's  aggressive  championing  of  more  stu- 
dent rights,  wider  student  freedoms,  and  lower 
student  fees  has  been  sometimes  absolutely  an- 
noying. Far  and  away  the  best  lobbyists  of  the 
three  student  groups,  they  are  impossible  to 
ignore,  and  very  difficult  to  defeat  in  a  debate. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  One 
perhaps,  is  that  APUS,  a  group  with  a  strong 
arts-and-science  slant,  has  always  relied  on  a 
non-democratic  form  of  representation:  all 
courses  are  supposed  to  have  part-time  student 
reps,  who  meet  in  the  spring  to  elect  a  governing 
executive  from  among  themselves.  The  execu- 
tive then  hire  a  professional,  full-time  staff  to  do 
the  lobbying  and  media  relations.  They're  part- 
time  students,  after  all,  with  jobs,  kids,  and  lives, 
and  can' t  be  expected  to  stay  on  campus  all  day. 

This  immunity  from  democracy  has  to  benefit 
the  cohesion  of  an  organization.  Compare  it  to 
the  full-timers'  student  council,  which  is  elected 
by  votes  of  the  whole  campus  body,  and  then 
proceeds  to  do  nothing  for  the  next  eight  months 


because  they're  so  busy  arguing  with  each  other. 

But  there  are  signs  the  old  set-up  is  growing 
out  of  date.  A  recent  book  by  former  APUS 
staffer  Dcannc  Fisher  shows  that  the  part-time 
student  body  at  this  university  is  growing 
younger,  and  more  integrated  with  the  full- 
timers.  It's  no  longer  made  up  of  returning 
students,  so  much  as  it  is  continuing  ones,  who 
may  not  even  understand  that  by  dropping  to  a 
3.0  courseload,  they  are  suddenly  being  repre- 
sented by  a  whole  bunch  of  people  ihcy  did 
nothing  to  vote  in  office. 

And.  frankly,  we  also  have  questions  about 
some  recent  association  policy  decisions,  which 
don't  seem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  its  younger 
members:  joining  the  questionable  Ontario 
Undergraduate  Student  Alliance  lobby  group, 
for  instance,  or  trying  to  remove  funding  from 
the  popular  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  last  year. 

We're  not  saying  the  association  should  be 
like  SAC.  (God  help  student  lobbying  if  it 
were.)  But  we  think  the  challenge  for  APUS, 
entering  its  second  quarter-century,  is  to  be- 
come more  democratic,  so  as  to  remain  the 
energetic,  vibrant  group  it  was  for  the  last  25. 

An  example  to  work  from  would  be  the  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union.  Although  it,  too,  relies  on 
the  existence  of  course  reps  to  provide  its  as- 
sembly, it  casts  elections  for  president  and  the 
other  executive  members  open  to  a  university- 
wide  vote.  There  is  no  reason,  on  the  face  of  it, 
why  APUS  could  not  do  the  same.  We  hope  that, 
before  the  next  anniversary  rolls  around,  it  will 
consider  the  idea. 
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Varsity  now  on-line 

Two  months  ago  the  Varsity  stepped  in  to  the  information  age  on  logged  on  to  the  inicmel.  As  well, 
we  have  adapted  what  was  once  our  CUP  editor  position  from  the  gathering  of  news  off  the  Canadian 
University  Press  wire  service  to  what  is  now  known  as  wire  editor.  Our  wire  editor  will  gather 
information  from  coast-to-coast  via  the  information  highway.  The  Varsity  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor  in  the  form  of  e-mail.  Our  address  is  varsity@utcampuslife.org  and  appears  every  issue  at  the 
top  of  our  editorial  box,  along  with  our  mailing  address. 


The  final 
word 


This  letter  will  hopefully  be  the 
last  on  Karen  Terzian  vs.  the 
Medium  II  printed  in  the  past  few 
issues. 

First  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  letter  of  the  Me- 
dium II  ("Medium  II  editors  did 
their  job,  Nov.  21)  did  not  ad- 
dress Ter/.ian's  comment  on  the 
editor's  offering  false  encourage- 
ment in  lieu  of  consiniciive  criti- 
cism. I  overheard  the  heated  con- 
versation between  Terzian  and 
the  Medium  U  s  editors  Tim 
Speck  and  Tamara  Wickcns  on 
Nov.  1 1 .  Terzian  asked  Speck 
why,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  article,  did  he  not  inform  her 
prior  to  the  publication  date  rather 
than  after  the  article  was  printed? 

His  response  was  that  he  does 
not  like  to  discourage  his  writers. 
Yet  Speck  did  take  the  opportu- 
nity in  front  of  a  room  full  of 
people,  to  indicate  that  Terzian's 
work  was  "crap,"  a  very  unpro- 
fessional attitude  for  an  editor 
claiming  to  follow  certain  stand- 
ards. 

The  second  issue  that  I  would 
like  to  address  is  that  Terzian 
questioned  editor-in-chief 
Tamara  Wickens  as  to  whether 
they  had  any  guidelines,  Wickens 
responded  with  "no,  we  are  all 
learning  here." 

Terzian  then  suggested  that 
they  devise  a  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  editors  to  fol- 
low. 

If  the  Medium  II  adheres  to 
journalism  policies  and  hopes  to 
train  students  interested  in  jour- 
nalism, would  it  not  be  produc- 
tive for  editors  to  inform  writers 
of  their  errors  before  embarrass- 
ing them? 

The  whole  issue  between 
Terzian  and  the  Medium  II  is  that 
Terzian  did  not  appear  to  appre- 
ciate the  addition  of  "fuckin"'  to 
the  phrase  baby  boomers  and 
"Thanks  Mom,  thanks  Dad." 

The  Medium  II  claims  to  l)e  a 
productive  newspaper  whose 
goal  is  to  aid  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  new  journalism  students. 
Although  the  word  "fuckin"'  is 
not  offensive  to  some  people,  the 
word  does  not  have  a  place  within 
the  article,  which  is  academic,  or 
in  any  serious  journalistic  paper. 

Name  withheld  by  request 


Sex 
supplement 
juvenile 

No  doubt  the  Varsity,  as  a  stu- 
dent newspaper  at  the  university 
level,  desires  to  model  the  best 
standards  of  journalism,  even 
while  catering  to  student  inter- 
ests. 

I  was  surprised,  therefore,  to 
read  the  "Sex  and  Society  Sup- 
plement" in  the  Nov.  8  issue. 

I  did  not  find  any  attempt  to 
explore  the  topic  in  a  responsible 
way.  For  instance,  there  was  no 
examination  of  the  implications 
of  sexuality  for  the  good  of  .soci- 
ety. 

Also  missing  was  the  role  of 
sex  in  building  a  meaningful  re- 
lationship— a  major  area  of  per- 
sonality development  needed  in 
any  student  population  as  well  as 
in  society  at  large.  Your  writers 
missed  the  increasing  trend 
among  thinking  youth  towards 
commitment  and  fidelity. 

Instead,  voyeurism,  abuse,  and 
infidelity  were  passed  off  as 
"sex."  Lewdness  was  the  pre- 
dominant theme.  The  supplement 
did  not  live  up  to  its  title.  For  the 
sake  of  honest  journalism,  the 
supplement  should  have  been  ti- 
tled. "Raunch  in  Society." 

All  told,  the  supplement  struck 
me  as  a  sadly  distorted  and  rather 
juvenile  view  of  sex.  hardly  wor- 
thy of  a  responsible  university 
paper. 

After  all,  your  readers  are  not 
adolescents,  but  presumably  are 
young  men  and  women  prepar- 
ing to  lead  Canada  into  the  next 
century. 

H.  Fuller 
Toronto 

(Politically) 
correct  math 

Two  recent  items  in  the  Montreal 
Gazette  highlight  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  Real  Po- 
litical Correctness  which  guides 
the  government's  economic  poli- 
cies. 

On  Nov.  15,  the  Gazette  ran  an 
article  on  page  B 1  about  the  gov- 
ernment's plan  to  reduce  UI  ben- 
efits to  those  who  draw  benefits 
frequently  because  the  jobs  they 


are  able  to  get  only  last  a  few 
months. 

In  the  Gazette  of  Nov.  16.  an 
article  appeared  on  page  Dl  in 
which  economic  analysts  are 
quoted  as  reassuring  us  that  Ca- 
nadian interest  rates  will  prob- 
ably not  have  to  increase  as  much 
as  interest  rates  in  the  U.S.  be- 
cause our  unemployment  rate  at 
10  per  cent  is  well  above  the 
dangerously  low  rate  of  5.8  per 
cent  in  the  U  S .  Thus  the  health  of 
the  economy  depends  on  a  high 
unemployment  rate,  but  the  un- 
employed must  be  penalized  be- 
cause they  are  not  trying  hard 
enough  to  find  work. 

Moreover,  those  who  fre- 
quently draw  UI  after  temporary 
jobs  are  a  special  burden  on  the 
economy.  In  other  words,  the 
government  must  ensure  that  the 
unemployment  rate  is  kept  high, 
and  that  the  few  jobs  that  are 
created  are  temporary;  but  if  you 
can't  find  a  job  or  can  only  get  a 
temporary  one,  it's  your  fault, 
and  you  are  a  burden  on  society. 
This  is  a  recipe  to  make  our  soci- 
ety more  like  Latin  America, 
which  has  f)een  living  under  the 
rigors  of  Really  Politically  Cor- 
rect free-market  capitalism  for 
generations. 

Along  with  its  catastrophic  so- 
cial consequences  such  as  wide- 
spread homelessness,  malnutri- 
tion, street  children,  export  of 
babies  and  human  organs,  and 
police  forces  moonlighting  as 
death  squads  to  control  the  popu- 
lation of  the  permanently  unem- 
ployed underclass  of  "disposable 
people."  But  at  least  taxes  are 
low. 

Mark  Marshall 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
authors  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


Thursday,  December  1,  1994 


Equity  offices  at  universities  restrict  debate 


BY  PfflLIP 
SULLIVAN 

Your  editorial  "Foregone  con- 
clusions" (Nov.  17)  concerning 
the  grant  by  the  Donner  Founda- 
tion to  the  Society  of  Academic 
Freedom  and  Scholarship  is  a 
melange  of  nusinformation  and 
innuendo. 

The  Society  of  Academic  Free- 
dom and  Scholarship  counts 
amongst  its  membership  schol- 
ars and  scientists  from  all  disci- 
plines, many  of  whom  have  well- 
deserved  international  reputa- 
tions in  their  respective  fields.  It 
certainly  includes  individuals 
such  as  the  president,  John 
Furedy,  and  myself,  who  are  both 
aware  of  numerous  cases  of  both 
questionable  research  on  human 
heredity  and  gross  misuse  of  the 
results.  Thus  we  are  concerned 
about  the  validity  and  social  im- 
plications of  psychologist 
Philippe  Rushlon's  investiga- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  Rushton  is  in- 
ternationally recognized  as  a  pro- 
ductive and  prolific  scholar.  We 
reject  as  libelous  any  suggestion 
that,  because  he  has  chosen  to 
investigate  a  contentious  subject, 
he  is  a  racist  or  an  academic  char- 
latan. Furthermore,  we  insist  that 
the  public  weal  is  best  served  by 
subjecting  cases  of  what  appear 
to  be  academic  racist  theorizing 
to  rigorous  academic  debate. 
Using  political  or  legal  pressure 
to  suppress  it  serves  only  to  en- 
courage the  real  racists  among 
us. 

In  relation  to  the  Donner  grant, 
many  of  us  are  also  active  in 
promoting  university  life  for 
groups  that  have  traditionally 
been  absent;  our  common  cause 
is  growing  alarm  about  the  mis- 
guided and  totalitarian  nature  of 
the  equity  policies  now  being 
imposed  by  university  adminis- 
trators and  governments.  The 
mission  of  the  Donner  Founda- 
tion is  to  "stimulate  educated 
original  debate  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues  in  Canada;"  the  so- 
ciety's application  had  to  show 
the  project  will  stimulate  such  a 
debate  on  the  issues  that  concern 
us. 

In  this  respect,  in  a  recent  text 
on  U .S .  racial  attitudes,  "The  Scar 
of  Race,"  political  scientists  Paul 
Sniderman  and  Thomas  Piazza 
observe  that  "peoples'  reactions 
to  a  particular  policy  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  product  of  social 
and  economic  factors...  indeed 
every  factor  except  the  policy 
itself." 

They  present  evidence  strongly 


suggesting  that,  whereas  50  years 
ago  whiles  were  generally  op- 
posed to  almost  any  policy  that 
would  improve  the  social  lot  of 
American  blacks,  the  majority 
now  support  policies  and  laws 
designed  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation and  to  advance  blacks  eco- 
nomically. The  one  clear  excep- 
tion is  "race  conscious"  policy 
agendas  such  as  anything  re- 
motely resembling  quotas  in  jobs 
or  university  admissions.  The 
very  mention  of  such  policies  is 
sufficient  to  increase  white  hos- 
tility; even  those  resolutely  de- 
termined to  right  historical 
wrongs  are  disturbed  by  the  poli- 
cies' moral  ambiguity. 

The  Donner  grant  to  our  soci- 
ety is  for  research  similar  to  that 
performed  by  Sniderman  and  Pi- 
azza. Their  research  poses  such 
questions  as,  are  the  equity  poli- 
cies now  being  developed  by 
many  Canadian  universities  ef- 
fective, or  are  they  creating  long- 
term  problems?  The  now  well- 
documented  experience  of  our 
American  cousins  suggests  that 
informed  debate  is  sorely  needed. 
Either  out  of  a  misguided  sense 
of  well-meaning  or  for  political 
expediency,  university  adminis- 
trators have  an  unfortunate  pen- 
chant for  introducing  policies  that 
seriously  backfire. 

Consider  speech  codes  similar 
to  those  the  Ontario  government 
would  impose  on  university  com- 
munities. The  eminent  white  his- 
torian Arthur  Schlesinger,  him- 
self active  in  promoting  black 
history,  stated  that  "a  particu- 
larly ugly  mood  has  settled  over 
the  arena  where  freedom  of  en- 
quiry and  expression  should  be 
constrained  and  civility  most  re- 
spected— our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities." He  notes  that  speech 
codes  developed  to  control  stu- 
dent incivility  become  means  for 
controlling  informed  debate  and 
curricula.  Others  have  noted  that 
difficult  questions  such  as  the 
nature  of  homosexuality  can  no 
longer  be  discussed  in  many 
classrooms. 

As  another  example,  many 
believe  that  introducing  visible 
minority  based  departments  such 
as  those  in  women's  or  African 
American  studies  often  create 
ideologically  narrow  intellectual 
ghettoes  that  serve  blatant  politi- 
cal ends  rather  than  correcting 
past  deficiencies  in  white  male 
scholarship.  Clark  university  phi- 
losopher Christina  Hof f  Sommers 
surveyed  women's  studies  pro- 
grams and  concluded  "it  is  an 
embarrassing  scandal  that,  in  the 
name  of  feminism,  young  women 
are  taking  courses  that  subject 


them  to  a  lot  of  bad  prose,  psy- 
cho-babble and  new  age  non- 
sense." 

Black  author  Shelby  Steele  as- 
serts that  there  is  nothing  in  black 
studies  departments  "that  cannot 
be  studied  in  traditional  academic 
departments,"  and  that  the  ra- 
tionale for  establishing  such  de- 
partments is  essentially  political. 


Is  a  similar  ugly  mood  devel- 
oping in  Canadian  universities? 
The  society  and  others  believe  it 
is,  and  that  policy  development 
is  being  driven  by  zealotry  or 
misguided  muddle  rather  than  by 
concern  tempered  with  good 
judgment.  Two  professors  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
were  charged  with  sexual  and 


racial  harassment  for  allegedly 
making  classroom  comments 
deemed  offensive  by  one  or  a 
few  individuals.  The  inquisition- 
like investigations  involved  a 
scandalous  abuse  of  fairness  and 
waste  of  precious  resources 
which  was  recently  exposed  on 
CTV's  program  W5. 
We  believe  that  the  society 


can  play  a  constructive  role  in 
stimulating  debate  that  may  be 
vital  for  the  long-term  health  of 
Canadian  universities. 

Philip  Sullivan  is  convenor  of  the 
Toronto  chapter  of  the  Society 
for  Academic  Freedom  and 
Scholarship  and  professor  at  the 
Institute  of  Aerospace  Studies. 


Expose  "scholarship"  to  scrutiny 


BY  KRISTINE  MAITLAND 

In  the  name  of  God,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  healers,  old  women, 
gypsies  and  other  subversives  were  put  to  death  because  "evidence" 
showed  that  they  were  guilty  of  committing  witchcraft. 

In  the  name  of  justice,  a  known  child  molester  was  allowed  to  go 
free  because  of  evidence  which  showed  that  the  three  year-old  infant 
girl  was  "promiscuous." 

In  the  name  of  democracy  the  United  Stales'  government  sent 
troops  to  the  tiny  island  of  Grenada  to  use  the  locals,  including 
members  of  my  father's  family,  for  target  practice  because  of  "evi- 
dence" which  showed...  Well,  frankly  I  still  haven't  figured  out  why 
that  incident  occurred. 

And  now,  in  the  name  of  academic  freedon,  psychology  professor 
Phillipe  Rushton  can  tell  me  as  a  black  female  I  am  mentally  inferior 
to  Caucasians,  given  genetic  "evidence"  that  my  buttocks  tend  to  be 
larger  than  most  white  women.  Or  at  least,  that  is  what  U  of  T 
professor  John  Furedy  would  have  happen.  Heck,  the  Donner  Cana- 
dian Foundation  is  giving  him  $210,000  to  ensure  that  it  does. 

I  have  heard,  so  often  that  I  have  reached  the  stage  where  I  have 
tuned  it  out,  the  persistent  argument  from  activists  that  Rushton's 
study  is  racist.  Furedy  and  friends,  on  the  other  side,  have  taken  this 
as  a  plot  from  the  politically  correct  faction  (read  physically  chal- 
lenged lesbian  femi-nazis  of  colour),  to  rid  the  world  of  white  middle 
class  men  from  their  rightful  place  in  society.  Frankly,  I  think  the  anti- 
racism  activists  have  taken  the  wrong  approach  to  all  this.  The  issue 
is  not  whether  Rushton's  study  is  racist;  it's  whether  such  studies 
should  be  considered  "scholarship." 

Webster's  gives  the  following  as  one  of  the  definitions  to  the  word 
"scholarship":  "the  systematized  knowledge  of  a  learned  man,  exhib- 
iting accuracy,  critical  ability,  and  thoroughness." 


Okay,  now  let  us  apply  this  definition  to  Rushton's  study.  The  basis 
of  Rushton's  research  is  "the  relationship  of  race  to  intellect  and 
genital  size"...  Intellect  and  GENITAL  SIZE???  Well,  Rushton  was 
probably  very  thorough  in  his  study...  to  the  point  where  Sigmund 
Freud  is  most  likely  rolling  in  his  grave,  just  itching  to  do  an  analysis 
on  Rushton's  line  of  reasoning.  It  gives  a  whole  new  perspective  to 
"penis-envy." 

Now  I  admit  that  I'm  just  an  artsie;  I  am  definitely  no  scientist.  So 
I  spoke  to  a  friend  of  mine  with  a  BSc  in  biochemistry.  After  laughing 
herself  into  spasms,  she  informed  me  there  is  absolutely  no  genetic 
basis  for  his  arguments.  Apparently  we  still  haven't  the  knowledge 
nor  the  evidence  to  confirm  what  genes  are  connected  to  what.  And 
while  she  is  not  a  respected  professor  with  tenure  she  would  make  the 
educated  guess  that  the  gene  that  contributes  to  the  size  of  the  brain 
is  unlikely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  gene  that  contributes  to 
penis  size. 

"This  is  too  simplistic, "  she  affirms,  given  the  make  up  the  human 
body — one  amino  acid  can  screw  up  the  whole  thing.  Again,  I'm  no 
scientist  and  I  am  guilty  of  being  just  as  simplistic — but  what  she  says 
makes  sense. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  of  freedom  of  speech  and  often  cringe  at  the 
lengths  at  which  political  correctness  has  gone.  But  when  Furedy  says 
the  Society  of  Academic  Freedom  and  Scholarship  was  bom  of  the 
Rushton  case  I  cannot  help  but  laugh  at  how  close  their  line  between 
sense  and  nonsense  has  been  drawn. 

If  Rushton  and  his  ilk  are  what  is  to  be  considered  academic,  so  be 
it.  Let  them  have  academic  freedom — just  so  long  as  inferior  beings 
like  myself  can  equally  maintain  the  freedom  to  hold  up  their 
scholarly  notions  to  the  ridicule  they  deserve. 

Kris  tine  Maitland  is  a  former  student  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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In  memory  of  the  fourteen  women  murdered  at 
Ecole  Polytechniaue  on  Dec.  6, 1989,  and  for  all 
women  who  nave  suffered  from  violence. 


Memorial  Service 

1 :00  PM,  Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  1 994 
Convocation  Hall 
27  King's  College  Circle 


Forum 

Rocks  for  Rock: 
Should  Women  Take  up  Arms? 
2:00  -  4:00  PM,  Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  1994 
Convocation  Hall 


Lecture  and  slide  Show 

"Putting  a  Face  on  the  Victims" 
by  Suzanne  Laplante-Edward  --  mother  of  Anne-Marie  Edward, 
who  was  murdered  at  Ecole  Polytechniaue 
3:00  -  4:30  PM,  Wednesday.  Dec.  7.  1994 
Convocation  Hall 

Erindale  College:  Memorial,  12:10  PM,  Dec.  6,  Council  Chambers,  South  Building 

Scarborough  College:  Memorial,  4:00  PM,  Dec.  6,  Meeting  Place 

Religious  Memorial:  5:00  PM,  Dec.  6,  Knox  College  Chapel,  59  St.  George  Street 


It's  almost  last  call  .  .  . 
Book  your  Christmas 
or  New  Year's  Party 
in  the  "Tap  Room" 

We  can  accommodate  up  to  70  people 

Rowers 

^  150  Harbord  St. 
^'^iB"!^  961-6277 
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Journalist  speaks  on  Tory  corruption  and  obstruction 

Stevie  Cameron  exposes  Mulroney 


Bv  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Mulroney  government  ob- 
structed justice  to  escape  pros- 
ecution from  political  corruption, 
says  investigative  journalist 
Stevie  Cameron. 

Tuesday's  talk,  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  Canadians  as  part 
of  their  "Democracy  or 
D' Mockery?"  series,  took  place 
at  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Centre  on  College  Street. 
Cameron  is  on  tour  promoting 
her  new  book.  On  the  Take: 
Crime,  Corruption  and  Greed  in 
the  Mulroney  Years. 

"People  ask  me,  "what  was  the 
worst  thing  you  found  out?'  and 
I  say. ..the  worse  thing  that  I  found 
was  the  obstruction  of  justice 
during  the  Mulroney  years,"  said 
Cameron. 

Cameron  described  how,  dur- 
ing Mulroney's  time  in  office, 
police  often  ran  into  roadblocks 
in  their  investigations  of  wrong- 
doing in  the  Tory  government. 

"The  police  had  nothing  but 
frustration  during  this  period 
when  it  was  trying  to  investigate 
politicians,"  she  said. 

Police  often  had  difficulty  ob- 
taining information  in  their  in- 
vestigations, says  Cameron. 

"The  police  had  to  file  access 
to  information  forms  to  get  what 
information  they  wanted.  They 
had  to  do  what  I  had  to  do  (which 
is]  pay  $5  for  the  files." 

Cameron  spoke  of  one  par- 
ticular investigation  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  granting  of  govern- 
ment advertising  contracts. 


"When  they  [the  police]  went 
to  look  for  the  contracts,  and  these 
contracts  were  worth  millions  and 
millions,  they  found  they  were 
gone." 

Cameron  says  that  the  police 
were  forced  to  go  to  a  warehouse 
and  go  through  microfilm  of  can- 
celled cheques. 

When  the  Tories  themselves 
were  being  investigated,  they 
would  use  their  influence  to  limit 
or  cancel  investigations,  says 
Cameron. 

But  when  investigating  oth- 
ers, such  as  reporter  Doug  Small 
or  Liberal  John  Munro,  investi- 
gations would  be  unimpeded  and 
vigorous. 

"The  investigation  of  John 
Munro  went  on  for  years  and 
years.  When  the  government  was 
determined  to  prosecute,  it  didn't 
stint.  But  when  it  came  to  look- 
ing into  their  own,  there  was  one 
officer  for  one  day,"  she  said. 

Even  if  the  police  were  able  to 
get  cases  of  Tory  corruption  to 
court,  the  government  would  use 
its  influence  to  frustrate  the  legal 
process,  Cameron  said. 

"We  found  Crown  prosecu- 
tors promoted  in  the  middle  of 
cases,"  she  said. 

The  personnel  change  would 
throw  off  the  prosecutors'  case, 
says  Cameron. 

Following  the  1984  federal 
election,  there  was  a  small  but 
vigorous  group  of  Liberal  MPs, 
known  as  the  "Rat  Pack ",  who 
worked  at  exposing  Tory  corrup- 
tion. But  this  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  Liberal  leader 
John  Turner,  she  said. 


A  Day  Without  Art 

The  lasting  mark  of  any  culture  is  its  survival 
through  art  and  document  During  the  AIDS 
epidemic,  this  response  has  been  one  of 
experience,  validation  and  preservation. 
In  commemoration  of  World  AIDS  Day,  the 
U  of  T  Bookstore  invites  you  to  come  view  our 

Blanket  of  Words 

...  a  quilt  of  books  &  documents 
by  people  affected  by  aids. 


Thursday  December  1 
AIDS  Awareness  Day 

Readings  and  other  special  displays. 

A  portion  of  proceeds  to  be  denoted  to 
the  continuing  tight  against  AIDS. 
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University  of  Toronto 
Boolcstores 


214  College  Street  at  St  George  •  416/  978-7900 

Mon-Fri  9am-6pm,  Sat  10am-5pm,  Sun  12noon-5pm 
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Dufferin  Mail 
PHYSICAL  THERAPY 


•  Sports  Injuries 

•  Car  Accidents 


•  Neck  Pain 

•  Back  Pain 

•  Therapy  covered  by  OHIP 

900  Dufferin  St.  (at  Bloor) 
533-4933 


"Mr.  Turner  didn't  like  this. 
He  was  very  uncomfortable  with 
this.  [He]  did  not  feel  there  was 
any  political  hay  to  be  made  by 
the  discussion  of  the  political 
scandals  of  Parliament." 

Cameron  says  that  Turner  was 
concerned,  as  were  the  leaders  of 
the  NDP,  that  focusing  on  the 
Tory  scandals  would  make  all 
politicians  look  bad. 

"As  the  years  went  on,  less  and 
less  questions  were  asked,"  said 
Cameron. 

Opposition  MPs  and  aides, 
unable  to  pursue  Tory  corruption 
in  Parliament,  would  leak  tips  to 


the  press. 

But  Cameron  says  media  cov- 
erage of  corruption  in  the 
Mulroney  government  was  lim- 
ited by  the  threat  of  libel  suits. 

"Libel  chill  was  in  the  air  and 
it  was  absolutely  real." 

But  Cameron  says  that  she  her- 
self was  not  really  affected  by 
libel  chill.  During  the  Mulroney 
years,  she  was  a  journalist  at  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  a  newspaper 
Cameron  says  is  a  large  and 
wealthy  paper  that  had  the  re- 
sources to  challenge  libel  suits. 

But  reporters  at  smaller  papers 
weren't  so  lucky,  Cameron  says. 


"A  lot  of  reporters  at  smaller 
papers  found  publishers  and  edi- 
tors who  weren't  willing  to  pay 
those  costs." 

Some  reporters  who  covered 
Tory  corruption  found  them- 
selves in  trouble  as  the  Tories 
pushed  their  weight  around  in 
media  organizations. 

'There  are  many  reporters  I 
could  name  who  lost  their  jobs  or 
were  demoted  or  were  shoved 
aside,"  Cameron  said. 

Cameron  says  she  herself  had 
run-ins  with  the  Mulroney  gov- 
ernment. 

After  writing  a  story  about  the 


Mulroneys'  decorating  bills,  an 
episode  Cameron  calls  "Gucci 
Gate,"  she  says  she  was  visited 
by  officials  from  Revenue 
Canada. 

'Two  revenue  Canada  audi- 
tors appeared  at  my  door  and 
they  spent  six  months  in  my  liv- 
ing room,"  says  Cameron. 

But  in  the  end,  Cameron  says, 
she  had  the  last  laugh. 

As  a  result  of  their  investiga- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  while 
Cameron  owed  the  government 
$26  for  one  year,  the  government 
had  owed  her  a  total  of  $3,000  for 
another. 


Information  access  guidelines  in  works 


BY  Sam  Lee 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  ofToronto's  Gov- 
erning Council  is  currently  de- 
veloping a  policy  to  govern  the 
access  to  information  in  the  uni- 
versity's records  and  files. 

Under  the  proposal,  tilled  the 
"Policy  on  Access  to  Informa- 
tion and  Protection  of  Privacy," 
the  university  would  make  many 
records  and  documents  under  the 
control  of  the  university's  ad- 
ministrative officers  available  to 
be  viewed  by  public  upon  re- 
quest. 

"Right  now,  an  author  of  a 
document  could  put  confidential 
on  it  and  no  one  would  be  able  to 
see  il,"  said  Jack  Dimond,  Gov- 
erning Council's  secretary  and 
author  of  the  policy. 

However,  the  policy  won't 


make  all  records  available.  Meas- 
ures to  protect  the  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals will  also  be  included. 
Dimond  emphasizes  personal 
information  contained  in  univer- 
sity records  should  be  regulated 
to  ensure  this  privacy. 

Privacy  is  one  of  several  rea- 
sons access  to  a  document  could 
be  refused. 

Dimond  says  he  wants  these 
other  "necessary  exemptions"  to 
making  records  public  to  be  kept 
to  a  minimum. 

"In  principle,  all  non-personal 
information  would  be  available, 
subject  to  exemptions,"  said 
Dimond. 

Other  exemptions  include  in- 
formation on  research  activities, 
information  that  would  cause  a 
threat  to  health  or  safety  and 
records  undermining  the  fairness 
of  an  examination,  testing  proce- 
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MILLENNIUM 


S«  olt  Si.  John. 
\rlislii-  Diroctor 


Classic 
chamber 
music 
for  the 
twenty-first 
century. 


Yehonatan  Berick.  Violm  • 
Bryan  Epperson,  Cello 
Gwen  Hoebig,  Viola 


Featuring 

Chris  Costanza,  Cello 

•  David  Harding,  Viola 

•  Scott  St  John,  Viola 


David  Tanenbaum,  Guitar 

One  concert  only! 

Millennium... "energetic,  impassioned  and  remarkably 
precise"  — Globe  &  Mall.  "  .  .the  happiest  of  recent 
arrivals  on  the  chamber  music  scene.  "  —  Toronto  Star 

Performing  works  by  Niccolo  Paganini,  Srul  Irving  Click,  Aaron 
Jay  Kernis  and  Johannes  Brahms 

Sunday,  December  4  at  3:00  pm 

Free  Admission.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
Tickets  at  the  door  or  call  to  reserve:  657-181 1 


THE  LECTURE  NOTE  SERVICE 

Missed  a  class?  Want  that  competitive 
edge?  Call  Campus  Notes  now.  We  provide 
notes  for  almost  all  classes  taken  by  many 
of  the  top  students. 
Call  (416)  340-7320  to 
get  ahead.  '  ' 


dure,  or  other  method  of  student 

evaluation. 

Documents  or  records  regard- 
ing the  deliberations  or  decisions 
of  senior  executives  at  the  uni- 
versity would  also  be  exempt 
under  the  policy. 

The  exemptions  have  some 
Governing  Council  members 
concerned.  Brian  Burchell,  an 
alumni  representative  on  the 
Council,  says  he  is  concerned 
information  may  actually  become 
less  accessible  as  a  result  of  the 
policy. 

"I  want  to  ensure  that  informa- 
tion now  accessible  to  members 
of  the  community  does  not  be- 
come inaccessible." 

The  new  rules  will  not 
supercede  the  exi sti ng  regul ations 
regarding  access  to  information. 

"The  university  already  has 
pretty  good  policies  on  access  to 
student  records  and  employment. 
These  existing  policies  can  stay 
but  [they]  will  be  reviewed,"  said 
Dimond. 

He  said  the  policy  was  being 
developed  mainly  due  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. 

'The  province  of  Ontario  has 
its  own  statute  concerning  access 
to  information  and  the  protection 
of  privacy. 

'It  applies  to  government  agen- 
cies and  departments.  U  of  T  is 
not  [one] ...  but  the  province  has 
asked  us  to  develop  a  policy  kecp- 
ing  in  spirit  with  |their|  statute," 
said  Dimond. 


The  policy  also  outlines  means 
by  which  disputes  regarding  ac- 
cess to  information  and  privacy 
protection  are  to  be  resolved. 
Governing  Council  would  ap- 
point a  commissioner  for  free- 
dom of  information  and  privacy 
protection  to  act  as  an  independ- 
ent arbitrator. 

The  president  of  U  of  T.  Robert 
Prichard.  would  then  be  able  to 
appoint  freedom  of  information 
officers  with  similar  duties  to  the 
commissioner. 

Dimond  says  the  appointment 
of  these  officials  would  mean  no 
additional  administrative  costs  to 
the  university  since  the  duties 
will  simply  be  added  to  those  of 
existing  personnel. 

A  draft  of  the  proposed  policy 
was  circulated  to  various  univer- 
sity administrators  and  campus 
groups  last  month  for  prelimi- 
nary discussions. 

Some  community  members 
have  said  they  fear  private  infor- 
mation may  accidentally  be  given 
out  when  statistical  information 
is  released  to  the  public,  for  in- 
stance the  statistics  on  salary  lev- 
els in  a  small  department.  Dimond 
said  that  this  concern  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  final  draft  of  the 
policy. 

The  proposal  is  currently  be- 
fore the  Academic  Board  of  Gov- 
erning Council. 

A  final  draft  of  the  propasal 
may  be  prepared  for  presentation 
to  the  council  as  early  as  Febru- 
ary of  next  year. 


Teacliing  assistants 
vote  to  leave  union 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Educational  Workers,  which  represents  3,000 
U  of  T  teaching  assistants  and  student  instructors,  has  made  the 
decision  to  merge  with  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees, 
after  holding  a  referendum  last  week. 

Out  of  91 1  CUEW  members  who  voted  nation-wide,  81  per  cent 
voted  in  favour  of  joining  CUPE,  the  country's  largest  trade  union. 

Ninety-three  per  cent  supported  the  merger  at  U  of  T's  CUEW 
Local  Two. 

Bryan  Martin,  the  chair  of  CUEW  Local  Two,  said  the  results  of  the 
referendum  were  not  surprising. 

"I  was  extremely  confident  that  we  would  get  a  very  high  percent- 
age," Martin  said.  "I  think  the  results  speak  for  itself.  People  obvi- 
ously agreed  with  our  assessment  of  the  situation. 

"We've  been  keeping  members  of  Local  Two  updated  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  on  how  CUEW  was  being  run  nationally,  so  it  didn't 
take  a  lot  of  pushing,"  he  said. 

CUEW  national  has  been  criticized  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
its  locals  and  mismanaging  its  finances,  leaving  the  organization 
almost  bankrupt. 

The  deficit  figure  for  CUEW's  national  office  is  believed  to  be 
$281,000,  of  an  annual  budget  of  $730,000. 

"We've  been  working  for  the  past  several  years  to  try  and  save 
CUEW,  and  it  just  wasn't  worth  the  effort  anymore,"  said  Martin. 

Martin  says  most  members  probably  voted  in  favour  of  the  merger 
because  they  will  benefit  from  the  reduction  in  the  national  dues  rate, 
which  will  drop  by  more  than  40  per  cent  when  CUEW  joins  CUPE. 

CUPE' s  national  executive  board  has  already  agreed  to  the  merger, 
which  will  increase  its  membership  in  the  university  sector  from 
27,000  to  40,000. 

CUEW  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  national  organization  and  its  locals 
will  become  locals  of  CUPE  on  Jan.  1 . 

Helen  Suk 
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Must  change  UofT  community  now  to  safeguard  against  violence,  report  says 

Equity  issues  group  releases  study 


BY  B  REND  A  GOLDSTEIN 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  personal  safety  officer 
says  the  university  is  not  immune 
to  violence,  and  must  act  now  to 
prevent  violent  crime  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  a  recent  report,  Susan 
Addario  says  her  office  has  been 
given  a  new  emphasis  and  im- 
portance since  the  shooting  at 

AIDS  an 
Trinidad 

BY  ChUAN  GoH 

Social  workers  trying  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  HIV  infection 
among  women  of  different  cul- 
tures need  to  take  a  different  ap- 
proach to  their  work,  says  a 
prominent  researcher  and  social 
worker  from  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago. 

Asha  Kambon,  coordinator  of 
the  Network  of  Non-Governmen- 
tal Organizations  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women,  spoke  before  an  audi- 
ence of  nearly  50  people  at  the 
Earth  Sciences  Auditorium  on 
Monday  about  the  multicultural 
aspects  of  the  fight  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  HIV  and  AIDS  in 
women. 

Kambon  says  in  preventing 
AIDS  among  women,  one  needs 
to  be  particularly  aware  of  the 
culture  of  the  individuals  receiv- 
ing help. 


Concordia  that  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  two  faculty  members  in 
August  of  1992. 

"It  changed  our  vocabulary  and 
our  focus  around  personal  safety 
on  campus  forever.  It's  not  pos- 
sible to  ignore  personal  safety 
considerations  within  the  con- 
text of  university  activities,"  she 
said. 

The  recent  shooting  of  two 
teachers  at  a  Toronto  area  high 


school  and  the  murder  of  a 
McMaster  graduate  student  in  her 
residence  room,  by  her  ex-boy- 
friend, have  implications  for 
every  university  community,  says 
Addario. 

"[It]  is  a  further  reminder  that 
conflict  and  intimidation  needs 
to  be  responded  to  swiftly  and 
fairly  effectively  at  early  stages. 
We've  been  fortunate  at  U  of  T 
that  we've  had  no  tragic  inci- 


epidemic  in 
and  Tobago 


"When  I  think  of  culture,  I 
think  in  terms  of  indigenous  ways 
of  taking  decisions,"  said 
Kambon. 

AIDS  prevention  programs 
must  aim  to  lap  popular  creativ- 
ity and  actively  involve  individu- 
als in  the  community  concerned, 
she  says.  Kambon  spoke  of  how 
she  used  drama  and  community 
theatre  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  her  outreach  programs  in 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Kambon  says  that  in  the 
multicultural  islands  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  women  make  up  a 
quarter  of  all  reported  cases  of 
HIV  infection.  She  says  that  the 
many  different  forms  of  sexual 
relationships  in  her  country,  in- 
cluding polygamy,  are  a  textbook 
example  of  how  it  can  be  difficult 
to  spread  the  message  of  AIDS 
awareness  among  people  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds. 

"Certainly  there  will  be  diffi- 


culties if  you're  going  to  try  to 
prescribe  solutions  across  the 
board,"  said  Kambon. 

Kambon  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  economics  and  govern- 
ment from  the  University  of  the 
West  Indies  in  Trinidad.  Her  lec- 
ture was  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
lectures  on  HIV/AIDS  and 
women,  sponsored  by  the  faculty 
of  medicine. 


dents  in  recent  years,  but  it  will 
take  continued  diligence  and  hard 
work  to  respond  to  the  threat  of 
violence  on  campus,"  said 
Addario. 

Addario's  comments  were  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  report  of  U 
of  T's  equity  issues  advisory 
group.  The  advisory  group,  of 
which  Addario's  office  is  a  part, 
released  the  report  last  month. 

The  group  focuses  on  the  edu- 
cation and  facilitation  of  equity 
programs  at  the  university.  The 
report  details  issues  addressed 
by  the  group' s  members,  and  their 
plans  for  the  following  year. 

Addario  says  a  number  of  ini- 
Uatives  have  been  completed 
since  last  January  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  office  after  a  leave 
of  absence. 

A  sexual  assault  response  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  taken  on  by  U  of 
T's  new  sexual  assault  counselor 
and  educator,  Patti  McGillicuddy . 
The  university's  personal  safety 
training  manual  has  also  been 
replaced  by  a  series  of  training 
courses,  because  it  was  too  gen- 
eral to  be  of  use  to  people,  Addario 
said. 


She  said  she  is  also  working  on 
developing  a  new  process  for 
carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  nearly  60 
campus  safety  audits  completed 
last  year. 

The  newest  office  in  the  advi- 
sory group  is  race  relations, 
headed  by  Kelvin  Andrews.  It 
was  created  last  January. 

In  his  report,  Andrews  notes 
that  while  40  racism  and  anti- 
racism  initiatives  were  recom- 
mended by  the  presidential  advi- 
sory committee  that  set  up  his 
office,  only  six  received  little  or 
no  support  form  the  university 
community  at  large. 

The  office  is  currently  work- 


ing on  a  process  to  deal  with 
complaints  arising  from  discrimi- 
nation. Currently  in  draft  form,  it 
will  be  released  later  this  year  to 
the  university  community  for  dis- 
cussion purposes. 

Andrew's  office  deals  with 
race-based  complaints  from  all 
areas  of  the  university.  This  year 
31  informal  complaints  and  26 
formal  complaints  were  filed. 

"There  is  no  provision  for  ui- 
bunals.  We  try  to  settle  the  matter 
locally,"  Andrews  said.  "I  should 
not  preempt  the  role  of  a  supervi- 
sor in  the  area.  If  an  individual 
who  complains  is  not  satisfied, 
them  my  office  becomes  in- 
volved." 


ARE  YOU  STUDYING  FRENCH? 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  ACCELERATE  THE 
GROWTH  OF  YOUR  VOCABULARY?  THEN  TRY 


FRENCH  VOCABULARY  INSTRUCTOR  educaUonal 
software  for  the  IBM  PC  and  compatibles.  With  over 
6,500  entries  FVI  is  the  most  comprehensive  vocabulary 
development  tool  available.  You  can  focus  on  areas  of 
interest,  such  as  business  and  finance,  dining, 
entertainment,  medical  and  anatomical  terms,  etc.  All  for 
only  $19.95  (check  or  money  order).  SciTech  Data  Corp., 
CP.  627,  Succ.  'A',  Montreal,  Quebec  H3C  2T8. 
Requirements:  DOS  5.0  or  higher,  640K,  5  ^<  "disk  drive. 
To  order  with  AA<fEX  or  Mastercard  call  (514)  989-9608. 


The  Varsity  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  commissioned 
sales  rep  to  sell  ad  space 
starting  in  January.  Must  be  a 
self-starter,  energetic  and  able 
to  commit  to  20  hours  per 
week  or  more.  Call  Sharon 
Payne  at  979-2856,  fax  resume 
to  979-8357  or  drop  it  off  at  44 
St.  George  Street. 


HOLIDAY  MAC  attack! 


MULTIMEDIA  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EASIER! 
NO  PAYMENTS,  NO  INTEREST  'TILL  MAY  1995!* 
OR  GET  'THE  NOD'  ON  LOW  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS! 


Macintosh  LC475 


711  Ni§D 


Only  at  your  campus  Computer  Shop! 


Low  weekly  payments! 
Low  interest  (currently  15.5%)! 
NO  credit  history  required! 
Designed  with  students  in  mind! 


Nov  12  TO  Jan  6.  U  of  T  I.D.  Required. 


Macintosh  LC575 


68LC040  Processor  (no  math  co-processor) 
25  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 
25(»iehard  disk 

Choke  of  14*  Pi«s  or  1 5"MultipleScan  Display 
If^KZLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 
APPLEDESIGK  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


68LC040  Processor 

33MHz-  Clock  Speed 

Upgradable  to  PowerPC  (when  available) 

Built-in  Trinitron  14"  Colour  Display 

Built-in  CD-300  CD-ROM  Drive 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 

APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


4/250MB  with  14"  Plus  Display 
4/250MB  widi  15"  MultipleScan  Display 


Stylewriterll 
$1,760. 
$2,000. 


Color  2400 
$2,020. 
$2,260. 


Macintosh  LC630 


Not  as  illu!>lratcd 


Not  just  I  computief;  feuta  whole  entertainment  cgntgr! 
68LC040^trnHz.  processcic  (no  math  co-procfS!iibr)  J 
Optional  TiV.  Tuner  Card  VVith  Remote  Cofjtrol  / 
Fast  Graphics  With  Thousands  of  Colours  | 
Stereo  Sourtd 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE  % 
APPLEDESIC5N  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED!  % 


4/250MB  with  14"  Plus  bisp%  | 
4/250MB  With  J  5"  MultipleScan  ilspl^ 
8/250Mg  wit|  14"  Plu5.displa>^/  /\ 
8/250M B  with  T3«  MCiitipleScan  Display  * 
8/350MB,  CD  with  14"  PJus  Display 
8/350MB,  CD  with  15"  MultipleScan  Display 


Stylewriter  H 

Color  2400 

$2,080. 

$2,340. 

$2,330/ 

$?i590. 

$2,280. 

$i,540. 

$2,530w 

$2,790. 

$2,950. 

$2,940. 

$3,200. 

Apple,  th«  Apple  logo.  Mac.  Macintosh.  LaserWriter,  Stylewriter.  LC  and  Quadra  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  In 
Som*  itam*  may  not  b*  exactly  as  lllustratad.  *  O.A.C.  SEE  STORE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


Stylewriter  II     Color  2400 

4/250MB  with  Integrated  1 4"  Display  $  1 ,900.       $2. 1 60. 

8/250MB  CD-ROM  and  Integrated  14"  Display  $2,430.  $2,690. 


Power  Macintosh  6 1 00/60 


The  'Next  Generation'  Macintosh  is  here! 
PowerPC  601  Processor 
60  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 

Super-Fast  Graphics  With  32,000  Colours 
1 6-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 
APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


Not  as  illustrated 


Stylewriter  II  Color  2400 

8/250MB  With  Plus  14"  Display                     $2,970.  $3,230. 

8/250MB  with  Macintosh  15"  Display              $3,220.  $3,480. 

8/250MB.CD-300i  with  Plus  14"  Display          $3,280.  $3,540. 

8/250MB,  CD-300i  with  Macintosh  15"  Display  $3,530.  $3,790. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Computer  Shop 


2K  College  St,  3rd  Floor 
416-978-7947 
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Scrap  student  affairs  review:  part-timers 


Tough  decision... 'cause  Voyageur  has  just  made  comfortable, 
reliable  intercity  travel  very  accessible  with  great  new  prices. 
Students  now  get  a  minimum  15%  discount*  on  one-way  or 
return  travel  anywhere  on  our  network! 

Plus  these  Student  "RETURN"  Specials*: 


TORONTO  TO: 

KINGSTON  $47»» 
MONTREAL  $69«» 

G.S.T.  INCLUDED! 


393-7911  =^ 

'CONDITIONS:  You  must  present  proof  of  full-time  student  status  for 
1934-95  The  15%  discount  is  calculated  on  full  One-way  or  Return  fare 
in  effect.  Return  "Specials'  listed  represent  larger  discounts.  One-way 
discount  for  these  city  pairs  is  limited  to  15%  All  travel  must  be  com- 
pleted by  April  27th.l995. 


Voyageur 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  says  the 
university's  review  of  its  non- 
academic  student  services  has 
failed  to  do  what  is  expected  of  it, 
and  should  be  discarded. 

Instead,  says  association  ex- 
ecutive director  Barry  McCartan, 
the  university  should  commis- 
sion a  new  external  review  of  its 
student  services,  if  it  wants  to 
fulfill  the  promise  it  made  last 
year  to  look  seriously  at  the  serv- 
ices it  provides  to  its  students. 

"We  think  the  review  they  did 
was  totally  inadequate.  That  ques- 
tions that  needed  to  be  answered 
still  haven't  been  answered." 

U  of  T's  administration  agreed 
to  a  full  review  of  its  student 


services  in  early  1993,  as  part  of 
its  lobbying  to  get  the  universi- 
ty's Governing  Council  to  agree 
to  make  students  pay  nearly  $200 
more  each  year  to  pay  for  them. 
Before  the  decision,  services  such 
as  the  Career  Centre,  Housing 
Centre,  First  Nations  House,  and 
other  services  had  been  subsi- 
dized by  the  university. 

"It  was  how  the  administra- 
tion got  a  couple  extra  votes  out 
of  the  council,"  McCartan  says. 

But  now,  McCartan  charges, 
the  university,  having  got  its 
$200,  didn't  fulfill  its  promise  of 
a  full  review. 

"There  are  questions  two  years 
afterwards  that  no  one  can  an- 
swer intelligently.  Like,  what  is  a 
student  service?  What  defines  a 
service  students  pay  for,  and  one 
the  university  pays  for?  What 


student  services  should  a  univer- 
sity provide?" 

"And  why  should  part-time 
students  pay  for  services  they 
don't  use,  like  the  International 
Student  CentreT'  he  said. 

The  review  was  conducted  by 
David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  for  student  affairs.  It 
states  that  the  current  services 
provided  by  the  university  are 
consistent  with  the  university's 
needs  and  philosophies. 

Neelands,  who  essentially  re- 
viewed his  own  department,  says 
he  was  forced  to  do  the  review 
himself  out  of  necessity.  Plans  to 
ask  education  professor  Bernard 
Shapiro  to  do  an  independent  re- 
view were  scrapped  when 
Shapiro  was  appointed  principal 
of  McGill  University  last  year. 

That  left  Neelands  with  no 


choice  but  to  write  the  review 
himself,  he  said. 

But  if  an  external  review  was 
conducted,  McCartan  says,  pos- 
sible ways  to  save  students  money 
could  be  explored.  For  instance, 
U  of  T  could  look  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  running  students'  health 
insurance  plans,  rather  than  let- 
ting student  unions  do  it. 

"That's  the  kind  of  thing  an 
external  review  might  have  no- 
ticed." 

The  review  is  currently  await- 
ing approval  by  the  University 
Affairs  Board  of  Governing 
Council,  U  of  T's  highest  deci- 
sion-making body.  But  McCartan 
says  U  of  T  should  just  start  over. 

"I  think  this  document  seems 
very  much  about  the  status  quo, 
and  I  think  they  can  do  better 
than  that." 


Teacher  Train  in 
Australia  or  Britain 

Obtain  your  Teaching  Qualifications 
for  Prinnary  and  Secondary  School 
that  will  allow  your  to  teach 
in  Ontario 

3-  or  4-  year  graduates  may  apply 

Information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 

K.O.M.  CONSULTANTS 

P.O.  BOX  60524 
Mountain  Plaza  Postal  Outlet 
Hamilton,  ON 
L9C  7N7 

Telephone  or  Facsimile  905  318  8200 


MI)  MM] 

V    S  A  TASTE  OF  EXOTIC  THAILATID  Ci^ 


CAWm  AVAILABLE  •  TAKEOUT  • 

OPEN: 

MON-THURS  11:30-2:30;  5:00-10:00 
Rl  11:30-2:30;  5:00-11:00 
SAT  12:00-11:00 
SUN  12:00-10:00 

598-0149 

45  BALDWIN  ST.,  TORONTO 


AMEX  & 
MASTERCARD 


10%  OFF 
CmTREE 
ONLY 
WITH 
Tins  AD 
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DUMIUS 

Gee  Pokey  -  with  the  holidays  almost  upon  us,  I  think  we  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  all  our  readers  -  the  students,  staff 
and  faculty  of  U  of  T  and  many  members  of  the  local  community 
alike  -  a  merry  Christmas,  a  happy  Hanukkah  and  happy/merry 
any  other  hoUday  they  may  be  celebrating.  Or,  if  they  don't 
celebrate  any  holiday,  a  merry  winter-time  season/vacation. 


Right  you  are  Gumby! 


Happy  Holidays  From  Gumby  and  Pokey 
AND  THE  Staff  of  the  Varsity! 
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9\{y  "Bodv,  MyseCf 

A  group  Tor  women 
experiencing  problems 
related  to  food,  weight  or 
body  image.  Contact 
Lauren  Goldhammer  at 

782-8673 

for  more  information 


Worldl 
AIDS  Day 
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oque  prchestro  invites  you  to  porta 
on  nistoricol  Christmos  concert 


Corelli's  Christmas  Concerto,  »he  Boch, 
Conioio  Ich  Habe  Geriur^g  &  Handel' 
from  Rinaldo 

Walter  Hall  8pm.  Free 
Engineering  "s^ 

ISSUES  COMMITTEE  PRESENTS  ENGIINEER- 
ING  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  &  VIGIL  IN  REM- 
BRANCE  OF  THE  MONTREAL  MASSACRE 
12.15  TO  12:45  PM 
SANFORD  FLEMING  BUILDING  ATRIUM 


BLACK 

HISTORY 
MONTH 

Is  it  just 

Malcom  X 
&  Martin  Luther  King? 
Are  Harriet  Tubman 
&Rosa  Parks 

the  only  black  women  of  note? 

Definitely  not!!!  Sign  up  for  Black  History 
Month  Committee  at  U  of  T.  We'll  show 
U  of  T  what  ourstory  is  all  about!  For 
more  information  leave  a  message  for 
Kristine  at  the  Women's  Centre 

978-8201. 
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The  Faculty  Arts  Series  hosts 
the  Chamber  Orchestra  the 
repertoire  includes 
Mendelssohn's  D  minor 
Concerto  &  Britten's  Frank 
Bridge  Variations 
Walter  Hall  8pm, 
V  $15/10 
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Anniversary  of  ttiC^ 

Montreal  V 
Massacre 

[check  inside  For  memorid 
services) 

\  . 

II     The  Faculty  of  Music's  Jazz  Division 
invites  you  to  o 
Vocal  Jazz  Night 
with  the 

Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble  DirectX 
John  Cholmers 
Walter  Hall  8pm.  Free 


"Putting  o  Face  on  the  Victim! 
o  slide  show,  question  &  onsv^er  per 
with  Suzanne  Laplante-Edward,  tt- 
mother  of  AnneMarie  Edward  (Mont 
Massacre  victim)  with  a  discussion  c 
gun  control  3:00-5:00  pm  at 
Convocation  Hall 
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Eli  Kassner  directs  the 

Guitar 
Ochestra 
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Walter  Hall  8pm,  Free 
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Thumbing  his  nose  at  the  establishment 

Nanni  Moretti  discusses  doctors,  islands  and  the  connection  between  tliem 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

Nanni  Moretti  has  a  reputation  for 
being  iconoclastic.  In  fact  he's  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  pre-emi- 
nent rebel  of  contemporary  Italian 
cinema.  It's  a  title  he  deserves,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

For  instance,  he's  consistently 
lashed  out  agai  nst  his  contemporaries 
for  morose  navel-gazingandattacked 
Italian  film  critics  for  their  pomposity. 
(In  /  Quadroni,  a  collection  of  inter- 
views with  Moretti,  he  can  barely 
disguise  his  contempt  for  the  people 
questioning  him.) 

His  recent  visit  to  Toronto  provides 
a  fine  example  of  how  little  he  seems 
to  care  about  industry  pieties.  Moretti 
showed  up  at  the  Toronto  Film  Festi- 
val, where  his  latest,  the  award-win- 
ning Caro  Diaro  {Dear  Diary),  was 
having  its  North  American  premiere. 

But  he  didn't  show  up  on  one  of 
the  later  days,  or  even  the  last  official 
day — he  showed  up  virtually  unan- 
nounced, the  day  after  everything  had 
closed  down,  and  after  all  of  the  inter- 
national press  had  departed.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  film,  a  prize 
winner  at  Cannes,  is  his  first  film  to 
receive  significant  North  American 
distribution. 

It's  an  iconoclasm  that's  shows 
up  in  his  films,  Caro  O/aro  especially. 
Divided  into  three  sections,  one  fo- 
cusingon  an  irritating  skin  rash  Moretti 
had  (at  one  point  he  was  mistakenly 
diagnosed  with  skin  cancer),  the  film 
is  in  effect  a  diary,  with  some  fictional 
overlay*. 

It  started  out  very  casually,  almost 
accidentally. 

"There  was  no  project  in  the  be- 
ginning," Moretti  confides.  "I  was 
starting  another  film  but  before  begin- 
ning that  I  decided  well  maybe  I'll 
do  this  little  short.  I  really  like  to  stay 
in  Rome  in  August  and  I  wanted  to  do 
a  short  on  this  feeling,  this  sentiment. 
So  I  shot  two  or  three  little  sequences 
of  me  riding  around  on  my  Vespa. 
When  I  screened  some  of  the  materi  al 
without  any  editing  or  anything  I  said 
that's  the  sort  of  f i  I m  I  want  to  shoot. 
And  I  want  to  shoot  it  with  the  same 
irresponsibility,  and  lightness  of  tone. 

"So  I  decided  to  do  a  film  of  three 


stories,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  also  very  different  in  style.  One  is 
entirely  autobiographical,  the  one 
with  the  doctors  and  the  sickness,  one 
is  partially  autobiographical  when 
I'm  riding  around  on  my  Vespa,  and 
one  is  totally  fictional,  the  one  that's 
set  on  the  islands." 

The  loose  structure  I  iberates  Moretti 
to  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  issues.  In 
the  first  section,  as  he  cruises  around 
Rome,  Moretti  tosses  off  ruminations 
on  majorities  and  minorities,  different 
neighbourhoods  in  Rome,  and  why 
Flashdance  is  his  favourite  movie. 
This  section  boasts  a  hilarious  cameo 
where  the  towering  Moretti  accosts 
Jennifer  Beals  and  her  director  hus- 
band Alexandre  Rockwell  (/n  the 
Soup),  to  tell  them  that  Flashdance 
changed  his  life. 

Moretti  isan  incredibly  gifted  physi- 
cal comedian,  and  as  a  director  he 
has  a  beautifully  off-handed  manner 
with  visual  jokes.  His  gawky  stick 
figure  is  one  of  the  most  expressive 
items  in  his  cinematic  repertoire.  His 
rigid,  robotic  attempts  at  dancing,  by 
themselves,  would  validate  the  fi  Im's 
existence.  Throughout  the  opening 
section,  he's  frequently  seen  from 
behind,  sporting  a  huge  white  hel- 
met, looking  like  a  bemused  alien 
studying  human  foibles:  the  Great 
Gazoo  does  Rome. 

Caro  Diaro  has  an  almost  found 
quality,  which  in  one  sense  it  is.  But, 
it's  a  little  more  calculated  than  that. 
One  one  level,  this  approach  could 
be  interpreted  as  a  snub  towards  crit- 
ics, who  have  constantly  equated 
Moretti's  characters  (he  frequently 
plays  the  protagonist  in  his  movies) 
with  Moretti  himself,  something  he's 
been  annoyed  by.  He  has  described 
autobiography  as  cruelty  and  self- 
deprecation. 

"I  thought  to  myself  that,  one  day, 
I'd  like  to  tell  the  story  of  my  sick- 
ness but  I  hadn't  written  anything," 
he  recalls.  "I  just  opened  the  file  in 
which  I'd  kept  all  the  prescriptions 
and  all  the  notes  on  the  meetings  I'd 
had  with  the  different  doctors,  and 
there  was  the  script  already  present. 
It's  not  a  sadistic  film  towards  the 
audience,  not  self-satisfactory  towards 
myself,  and  not  morbid  regarding  my 
sickness." 


He  chose  to  abandon  his  normal 
screen  character,  a  fellow  comically 
obsessed  with  chocolate,  water  polo, 
telephone  calls  and  shoes,  because  it 
no  longer  seemed  appropriate. 

"This  is  the  first  film  in  which  I 
really  dived  in  the  first  person.  In  the 
other  films,  I  was  the  hero,  as  it  were, 
but  I  was  really  playing  a  fictional 
character  all  the  time.  This  time  it 
seemed  completely  absurd  to  try  and 
hide  myself  behind  that  fictional  char- 
acter. But  the  third  part  was  an  abso- 
lutely exact  chronicle  of  my  sick- 
ness— noth  i  ng  was  i  n  vented  at  a  1 1 .  The 
feelings  and  sentiments  in  On  My 
Vespa  is  what  I  feel  myself." 

The  second  section  of  the  film,  Is- 
lands, has  Moretti  bouncing  around 
an  Italian  archipelago  looking  for  a 
quiet  place  where  he  can  work.  He's 
accompanied  by  a  screenwriter  friend 
of  his  who  initially  bitches  about  the 
soul-destroying  effects  of  TV.  Then, 
when  they  wind  up  on  a  very  remote 
island,  he  finds  he  can't  live  without 
it. 

It's  partly  because  of  the  way  he 
shot  this  section  that  Moretti  sees  this 
movie  as  gentler  than  his  previous 
work. 

"It's  a  less  claustrophobic  film," 
says  Moretti.  "The  other  films  were 
shot  in  interiors  a  lot.  I  was  in  a  house, 
and  another  house  and  then  some- 
body else's  house.  There's  a  lot 
more  air  circulating  in  this  one  and 
there's  much  more  attention  paid 
towards  things  that  are  around  me, 
outside  me.  It  may  be  less  aggressive 
as  well. 

"In  the  other  films,  a  dynamic  got 
set  up  between  my  character  and  the 
other  characters  which  risked  repeat- 
ing  itself.  There's  a  little  bit  that's 
cowardly  or  mediocre  in  their  char- 
acters and  my  character  was  always 
getting  mad  at  them.  It's  as  if  my 
character  wants  to  be  the  artistic  di- 
rector or  the  conductor  of  their  pri- 
vate lives.  This  film's  different. 

"The  second  part,  the  one  on  the 
islands,  is  the  most  simi  lar  to  my  other 
films.  But  I  wasn't  interested  as  a 
director  or  a  writer  or  actor  in  getting 
angry  at  these  people  and  tel  I  i  ng  them 
how  to  run  their  lives.  I  was  no  longer 
interested  in  dictating.  They  talk  and 
they  do  their  things  on  the  island  and 


Nanni  Moretti  does  a  great  impression  of  the  Great  Gazoo. 


I  listen  to  them  and  I  smile  back  at 
them. 

"It's  not  being  resigned.  It's 
perhaps  maturity,  growth.  I've  per- 
haps discovered,  me  personally,  or 
my  characters  discover,  that  people 
are  living  the  way  they  want  to  live." 

It's  this  second  section  that  essen- 
tially defines  the  film,  directly  ad- 
dressing the  theme  of  proud  isolation 
that  runs  throughout  the  movie. 

The  third  section,  where  Moretti 
deals  with  his  illness,  takes  this  theme 
further.  Moretti  is  bounced  around 
between  a  variety  of  specialists,  none 
of  whom  communicate  with  another, 
and  all  of  whom  believe  they  have  the 
only  cure  for  his  illness.  They're  not 
unlike  Renaissance  princes.  In  fact,  at 
one  point  Moretti  visits  a  doctor 
who's  heralded  as  "the  prince  of 
dermatologists." 

"They're  not  only  princes,  but 
they're  also  islands,"  adds  Moretti. 
"Like  the  idea  in  the  second  part, 
those  islands  are  very,  very  close,  but 
they're  also  very  far  away  from  each 
other,  they're  very  isolated. 

"All  three  parts  of  the  film  are 
about  archipelagos  or  islands.  The 
different  sections  of  Rome  are  like 
islands.  Each  section  of  the  city  has  its 
own  architectural  style,  its  popula- 
tion, its  social  class,  and  for  each 
there's  a  different  cinematographic 
gaze  or  style. 


"Each  of  the  islands  in  the  centre 
part  is  in  fact  proud  of  its  own  specific 
style — each  is  dominated  by  a  differ- 
ent form  of  craziness.  The  doctors  are 
islands,  too,  because  each  one  is  very 
proud  of  his  or  her  own  specialty,  and 
not  interested  in  or  totally  ignorant  of 
the  specializations  and  i  nterests  of  the 
doctors  right  next  door." 

The  gentleness  Moretti  talks  about 
is  definitely  there  in  the  film,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  he's  deteriorated  into 
Frank  Capra.  One  of  the  funniest 
scenes  in  the  film  has  Moretti  tortur- 
ing a  film  critic  on  his  death  bed  (after 
having  been  duped  by  his  review  into 
seei  ngHenry,  Portraitofa  Serial  Killed- 
Moretti's  method  of  torture  involves 
reading  some  of  the  critic's  most 
pompous  work  to  him.  Well,  funny 
and  horrifying. 

"The  quotes  in  the  film  are  from 
real  critics,"  reveals  Moretti. 
"They're  different  pieces  from  a 
single  newspaper,  an  extreme  left 
daily.  We  were  talking  about  islands 
and  inside  this  newspaper  the  enter- 
tainment and  cultural  pages  are  a  real 
island  unto  themselves.  The  enter- 
tainment pages  spectacularly  so.  And 
they  have  their  own  particular  lan- 
guage on  these  islands." 

For  the  record,  incidentally, 
Flashdance  isn't  really  his  favourite 
film — he's  just  always  wanted  to 
dance  really  well. 


Closing  Time  closed  a  long  time  ago 


1 


Joseph  Heller's  sequel  to  Catch  22  pales  In  comparison 


Heller 


by  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

When  I  was  a  teenager,  Joseph 
H  e  1 1  e  r '  s  Cafc/j  22  made  a  big 
impression  on  me.  This  searing 
satire  of  the  insanity  of  war 
captivated  me.  Awed  by 
Heller's  skilled  satirist's  abil- 
ity to  illuminate  his  novel  with 
absurdity  and  dark  humour,  I 
met  the  news  that  Heller  had, 
over  30  years  later,  written  a 
sequel  to  his  classic  with  cau- 
tious enthusiasm.  I  had  heard 
that  none  of  Heller's  later 
books  matched  his  illustrious 
debut.  Unfortunately,  with 
Closing  Time,  this  holds  true. 

I  n  Closing  Time,  we  meet  up 
again  with  John  Yossarian, 
Catch  22's  reluctant  WWII 
bombardier  who  now,  in  the 
1 990s,  is  coming  to  terms  with 
life  in  his  twilight  years.  Other 
characters  from  the  original 
book  also  return,  including 
Mi  lo  Mi nderbi  nder,  VJ\N\ I  prof- 
iteer extraordinaire,  who  now 
(surprise,  surprise)  headsa  com- 
pany that  manufartures  war 


weaponry;  and  the  chaplain, 
who  in  his  present  incarnation 
causes  a  stir  with  his  urination 
of  heavy  water,  a  key  compo- 
nent in  the  manufacturing  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Heller  also 
introduces  several  new  char- 
acters, including  Sammy  and 
Lew,  two  World  War  11  vets 
struggling  with  disease,  loss, 
and  mortality. 

Closing  Time  suffers  from 
split  personality.  On  the  one 
hand  Heller  sticks  to  his  famil- 
iar satirist's  territory,  using 
humour  and  absurdity  to  whit- 
tle away  at  the  military/indus- 
trial complex  and  high  society, 
with  a  total  wing-nut  in  the 
White  House  thrown  in  for 
good  measure  (does  potato  ring 
abell?).  Butinotherpartsofthe 
novel.  Heller  sheaths  his  sati- 
rist's dagger,  in  particular 
when  exploring  the  lives  of 
Sammy  and  Lew.  Yossarian 
straddles  these  two  worlds  of 
Closing  Time,  bouncing  be- 
tween the  absurd  and  the  sen- 
timental. 

Heller  fails  to  integrate  the 


two  streams  of  the  novel,  thus 
leaving  the  reader  with  a  feel- 
ing of  incompleteness  and 
unrealized  potential.  The  two 
sides  of  the  novel  are  interest- 
ing and  so,  albeit  weakly,  stand 
on  their  own.  But  the  book 
definitely  lacks  the  literary 
wallop  of  a  fully  integrated 
work.  I  think  that  with 
Yossarian,  Heller  was  trying  to 
establish  the  connection,  but  it 
just  doesn't  work:  instead  of 
integration,  with  Yossarian  we 
get  incongruity. 

In  the  opening  pages 
Yossarian  is  in  the  hospital, 
complaining  of  ailments  his 
doctors  insist  don't  exist.  The 
whole  episode  becomes  ab- 
surd, and  is  strongly  reminis- 
cent of  Catch  22.  Later  in  the 
novel,  however,  Yossarian 
dates  one  of  the  nurses  he  met 
in  the  hospital,  and  Heller  ap- 
proaches the  relationship  as 
standard  fare,  with  no  irony, 
absurdity,  and  little  humour. 
It's  almost  like  there  are  two 
Yossarians  in  two  parallel  uni- 
verses, one  universe  dark  and 


absurd,  the  6ther,  well,  ordi- 
nary. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  novel 
is  further  undermined  by 
Heller's  occasional  satirical 
misfires.  I  think  the  years  since 
Catch  22  have  dulled  and 
rusted  his  ability.  While  some 
of  the  book's  satiric  episodes 
are  exquisite  (an  exchange  be- 
tween the  dim-witted  president 
and  an  advisor  stands  out  in 
particular)  others  completely 
fall  flat  on  their  face. 

One  example  involves  an 
exchange  between  generals 
and  armsdealers,  where  Heller 
relies  on  the  repeated  use  of 
the  word  "fuck."  It  quickly 
becomes  tiresome  and  obnox- 
ious. 

While  at  times  disappoint- 
ing. Heller's  latest  work  is  not 
a  complete  waste  of  time.  It 
does  have  some  good  mo- 
ments, but  Heller  should  have 
left  Yossarian  where  he  was  at 
the  end  of  Catch  22,  running 
away  to  Sweden,  rather  than 
running  into  the  muddle  of 
Closing  Time. 
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hHead  heads  into  really  cool  territory 


n  the  I 


Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 

by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Question:  You're  a  Toronto 
band  that's  just  won 
$100,000  in  a  local  radio  con- 
test for  unsigned  acts  and  now 
have  the  means  to  head  any- 
where you  want  to  record  you 
next  album.  Where  do  you 
head  to?  Why  California,  natu- 
rally, where  the  sun  shines  year- 
round  and  the  attitude  is  laid 
back. 

And  that's  exactly  what 
hHead  did.  With  the  money 
they  won  from  CFNY's  Nu 
Music  Search  Contest  last  year, 
hHead  headedd)  to  C.A.  to 
record  their  sophmore  effort, 
jerk,  with  Vancouver's  David 
Ogilvie  (Doughboys,  Babes  in 
Toyland)  at  the  helm. 

"Itwasnice,"  laughs  singer/ 
guitarist  Noah  Mintz.  "We 
were  only  there  for  about  a 
month,  which  was  the  time  it 
took  to  record  the  album.  We 
did  the  production  and  the 
mixing  in  Vancouver. 

"It  was  pretty  cool.  It  was 


(Natasa  HatsiosA/S) 

like  in  the  middle  of  the  red- 
wood forest  and  it  had  a  lot  of 
ponies." 

With  the  new  album,  hHead 
(Mintz  along  with  bassist  Noah 
Canning  and  drummer  Mark 
Bartkiw)  have  slowed  the  pace 
a  bit  from  their  first  record,  the 
independently  released  Fire- 
man, which  successfully  sold 
over  1 0,000  copies. 

"I  think  the  atmosphere  of 
California  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
that,"  admits  Mintz.  "It  was 
kinda  weird  that  we  were  go- 
ing. A  lot  of  the  songs  were 
written  in  the  winter,  and  you 
have  a  tendency  to  write  slower 
songs  in  the  winter. 

"I  think  it  was  also  the 
amount  of  time  we  had  to  do  it. 
We  had  to  think  over  and  over 
about  the  songs  and  maybe  too 
much,  so  that's  the  way  it 
came  out." 

After  much  speculation 
about  which  label  the  band 
would  choosetosignto,  hHead 
picked  Virgin,  joining  the  many 
Canadian  bands  opting  for  an 
American  label  to  hopefully 


guarantee  exposure 
States. 

"I  think  the  size,"  says 
Mintz  when  asked  about  what 
attracted  them  to  Virgin. 
"They're  really  small  and 
that's  a  really  cool  thing.  And 
the  fact  that  REM  was  on  the 
label,  and  the  Co-Cos.  I  guess 
it  was  uncool  for  awhile  there, 
and  we're  hoping  it's  chang- 
ing around  now.  They've 
signed  a  couple  of  really  cool 
acts,  and  things  hopefully  will 
be  turning  around.  It's  a  foot 
in  the  door  for  the  States,  be- 
cause that's  where  you  can 
sorta  make  a  living.  In  Canada, 
it's  great  as  a  hobby,  but  it's 
hard  to  make  a  living." 

Can  a  Canadian  band  signed 
to  an  American  major  label 
retain  creative  control?  After 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the 


kes  of  Bryan  Adams  and  Crash 
Test  Dummies,  many  Canadi- 
ans have  a  tough  time  breaking 
into  the  lucrative  market  south 
of  the  border. 

"Sure,"  affirms  Mintz.  "I 
mean  not  fully,  but  that's  what 
you  accept.  You're  working 
with  a  team.  Basically  we  get 
the  u  Iti  mate  say  on  everyth  i  ng — 
I  think  everybody  does,  almost. 
That  whole  creative  control 
thing  seems  to  me  more  of  a 
myth.  I  don't  think  I  mean 
there's  nothing  that  we've 
been  opposed  to  that  they've 
done.  That's  almost  impossi- 
ble. I  mean,  they  can't  do 
that.  We  have  to  work  with 
them  and  they  have  to  work 
with  us. 

"They're  giving  us  their 
money  so  we  have  to  make 
compromises  sometimes.  For 


example  a  part  in  the  video 
they  said,  'Well,  we'd  re- 
ally like  to  see  a  live  shot  here 
and  a  live  shot  here,'  and  we 
said  'Yah,  we  can  see  a  live 
shot  here'  but  we  couldn't 
see  a  live  shot  in  the  second 
part  and  they  were  like  'Okay, 
that's  fine.'  As  long  as  we 
all  agree  on  that.  And  I  don't 
mind  that.  This  is  a  whole  team, 
this  is  not  just  ours.  If  it's  ours 
then  we  should  stay  independ- 
ent." 

The  release  of  jerk  will  be 
followed  by  a  re-release  oiFire- 
man  containing  the  first  nine 
songs  off  the  independent  re- 
lease, but  removing  "Brain" 
and  "Burn."  If  jerk  is  not 
enough  for  your  hHead  fix,  the 
band  also  makes  an  appear- 
ance on  /nfo  The  Black,  the 
electric  side  of  the  Neil  Young 


tribute  album,  covering  "Look 
Out  For  My  Love."  Suprisingly, 
Mintz  admits  that  Young  was 
not  an  influence  upon  the  band. 

"I  didn't  even  know  any 
Neil  Young  songs.  I'm  not  a... 
well,  I'm  a  big  fan  of  Neil 
Young,  I  just  don't  listen  to 
him  because  I'm  afraid  I'll 
get  too  influenced  by  him  so  I 
don't  listen  to  his  music.  So 
basically  the  first  song  I  heard 
is  the  song  I  covered." 

But  what  about  the  other 
members? 

"They've  never  heard 
Neil  Young  ever.  They  just 
know  the  hits.  So  I  picked  the 
song;  they  never  heard  the  song 
before  and  we  just  did  it." 

hHead  will  be  playing  with 
Moist  at  the  Warehouse  on 
Dec.  5. 


Poppy  Seed  Steve  Bromstein, 
the  ultimate  Renaissance  man 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Songwriter.  Busker.  Entrepre- 
neur. Promoter.  It's  hard  to 
pinpoint  exactly  what  Poppy 
Seed,  aka  Steven  Bromstein, 
does.  This  Renaissance  man 
seems  to  want  to  do  it  all,  and 
is  proving  successful. 

Not  only  does  Bromstein 
perform  with  his  band.  Poppy 
Seed  and  the  Love  Explosion 
Orchestra,  he's  managed  to 
wrangle  his  songs  into  radio 
rotation  in  Europe  and  pro- 
motes his  own  night  at  the  El 
Mo,  "Sedated  Sundays." 


Status  of  Women  in  Family  and  Society: 
Development  of  an  Islamic  Perspective 


A  lecture  by: 


Dr,  Laleh  Bakhtiar 


She  is  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Traditionail  Psychoethics, 
Chicago,  IL,  and  an  associate  of  the  Department  of  Counseling 
and  Guidance,  George  Washington  University. 


Medical  Sciences'  Auditorium 

1  King's  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

7:00  pm 
Friday,  December  2 


Free  admission. 
Refreshments  will  be  served. 
Limited  child  care  is  available. 


Sponsored  by : 


Islamic  Studies  Circle 


SAC 


While  a  releaseof  a  full  album 
is  imminent,  for  now  he's  got 
his  hands  full  with  his  EP,  What 
Trip  Are  You  On.-'There's  an 
underlying  pop  element  in  all 
four  songs  on  this  debut  EP,  yet 
they  are  quitediverse  in  sounds: 
the  catchy  title  track  blends 
with  the  Middle  Eastern  feel  of 
"Call  Me  Away." 

"Basically  I  try  to  showcase 
what  I  do,"  explains  Bromstein 
with  regard  to  the  apparent  di- 
versity. "I'm  showcasing  a 
variety  of  sounds,  but  there's 
one  kind  of  sound  that  didn't 
get  on  the  tape,  which  is  my 
really  straight  hooky  poppy 
song. 

"'What  Turned  You 
On?'  is  sort  of  in  that  genre 
but  not  quite.  I  have  four  or  five 
tunes  that  are  a  little  catchier, 
even  a  little  quirkier. 

The  easy  flow  of  the  songs 
has  landed  Poppy  Seed  on  Eu- 
ropean radio,  a  testament  to 
Bromstein's  continual  plug- 
ging of  his  material. 

"I  went  over  in  February  to 
see  my  now  ex-girlfriend," 
begins  Bromstein.  "I  played 
in  Europe  in  90-91, 1  played  at 
a  ski  resort  in  the  Alps.  I  did 
some  busking  around  Paris  and 
Brussels  and  Amsterdam.  I  was 


there  for  ten  days  so  I  decided 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  so  I 
dropped  tapes  all  over  the 
place.  There  is  one  radio  sta- 
tion called  Radio  Liberete,  they 
call  themselves  an  anarchist 
radio  station.  They  played  only 
independent  music  and 
they're  the  only  people  I  ac- 
tually heard  from  of  all  the 
tapes  I  dropped  around.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  I  got  this  letter 
saying  that  we  were  on  the 
foreign  playlist.  And  the  only 
other  band  I  knew  on  the  list 
was  Fifth  Column,  also  the  only 
other  Toronto  band." 

What  he  also  discovered  in 
Europe  was  an  appreciation  for 
buskers. 

"Toronto's  set  up  for  busi- 
nesses, not  set  up  for  art  at  all. 
In  Europe  generally  I  played  in 
subways  but  I  mean  there's 
good  places  to  play,  like  in  the 
open  squares.  But  we  don't 
have  anything  like  that  at  all. 
All  we've  got  is  Nathan 
Phillips  Square  which  is  way 
too  big — I  mean  it's  a  wind 
tunnel,  just  stark.  Sometimes 
we  would  be  playing  to  a  hun- 
dred people  at  a  time,  maybe 
more  in  downtown  Paris  be- 
cause there's  the  no-traffic 
areas.  It  was  just  for  buskers 


and  setting  up  stalls." 

You  can  witness  the  pro- 
moter side  of  Bromstein  every 
Sunday  night  at  the  El  Mo, 
where  he's  convinced  the 
proprietors  to  hand  over  com- 
plete control  of  that  night  to 
him. 

"I  just  went  to  the  El 
Mocambo  people  and  asked 
'What  do  you  do  here  on 
Sunday?  I'd  like  to  do  a 
thing,'  and  they  said  'Sure, 
give  it  a  try.'  So  we  started  in 
late  June  and  have  been  going 
ever  since. 

"I  kind  of  do  anything:  a  lot 
of  solo  acoustic  acts  or  bands 
or  poetry — we  haven't  had 
enough  poetry.  It's  just  a  fo- 
rum and  it's  kind  of  a  scene 
into  itself.  A  lot  of  people  that 
come  through  and  play  are 
friends  of  mine,  so  I  guess  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  get 
together." 

Poppy  Seed  and  the  Love  Ex- 
plosion Orchestra  will  be  play- 
ing a  free  gig  along  with  Ham- 
ilton 's  Tristan  Psionic  on  Dec. 
1  in  the  Arbor  Room  at  Hart 
House. 

Anyone  interested  in  play- 
ing Sedated  Sundays  call 
Steven  at  536-8094. 
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The  Wives  of  Bath  coming  to  a  screen  near  you 


by  Heidi  Tiedemann 
Varsity  Staff 

Sex,  cross-dressing,  castration  and 
murder — and  all  based  on  a  true  inci- 
dent in  Toronto  history. 

The  essential  material  of  Susan 
Swan's  1 993  novel.  The  Wives  of 
Bath,  contains  all  of  the  elements  of  a 
gothic  tragedy,,  including  a  suitably 
isolated  and  isolating  setting — a  stately 
girls'  boarding  school  in  the  early 
1 960s. 

Surprisingly,  Swan's  deft  ap- 
proach avoids  sinking  into  melodrama 
(a  danger  in  the  hands  of  a  less-ski  I  led 
novelist)  and  instead  manages  to  com- 
bine great  pathos  with  tremendous 
humour. 

The  novel  has  already  achieved 
critical  and  popular  acclaim,  and  a 
screenplay  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  renowned  Canadian  play- 
wright Judith  Thompson,  known  for 
her  disturbing  and  potent  dramas,  in- 
cluding Lion  in  the  Streets  and 
Crackwalker.  The  film  will  begin  pro- 
duction this  spring. 

Susan  Swan  is  among  a  handful  of 
Canadian  writers  receiving  attention 
for  the  "sexual  gothicisms"  of  their 
disturbing  fiction.  Along  with  Barbra 
Gowdy,  Isabel  Huggan  and  Sara 
Sheard,  Swan,  is  known  for  a  clear 
and  unflinching  response  to  sexuality 
and  gender  issues,  and  her  previous 
works,  including  The  Biggest  Modern 
Woman  in  the  World  and  The  Last  of 
the  Golden  Girls,  have  brought  her  to 
public  prominence.  With  The  Wives 
of  Bath,  a  finalist  for  the  prestigious 
Guardian  Fiction  Award,  Swan,  a 
humanities  professor  at  York  Univer- 
sity, seems  destined  for  even  greater 
acclaim. 

The  Wives  of  Bath  is  narrated  by 
Mouse,  a  self-proclaimed  "hunch- 
back" whose  physical  disability  and 
unnerving  intelligence  have  made  her 
feel  out  of  place  in  the  hermetically 
sealed  world  of  the  privileged  young 
women  of  the  Bath  Ladies  College. 
Her  only  consolations  are  that  her 
two  roommates,  Tory  and  Paulie,  pro- 
vide a  peculiar  respite  from  the 
school's  chilly  atmosphere,  and  her 
fantasy  life  allows  her  some  means  of 
escape. 

"Mouse  uses  her  imagination  to 
get  through  that  period  of  adoles- 
cence. She  writes  letters  to  President 
Kennedy,  but  she  never  loses  control 
or  lets  her  imaginations  take  over,  the 
way  Paulie  does,"  notes  Swan. 

Paulie's  spectacular  loss  of  con- 
trol involves  dressing  up  as  a  young 
man  and  initiating  sexual  and  roman- 
tic encounters  with  women,  and 
Mouse  briefly  attempts  to  keep  up 
with  her  friend's  adventures  while 
exploring  her  own  understanding  of 
sexuality. 

Swan's  analysis  of  the  girls' 
sexual  experimentation  reflects  her 
sympathy  for  the  plight  of  contempo- 
rary young  women  as  well  as  those  of 
the  earlier  era. 

"I  think  there  are  real  perils  of 
adolescence  for  you  ng  women, "  says 
Swae.  "It's  a  kind  of  overwhelming 
time.  You're  sti  II  trying  to  make  sense 
of  who  you  are  in  a  culture  where 
there's  still  really  not  very  much 
information  about  what  it  means  to  be 
a  woman." 

Swan  perceives  the  same-sex  sexual 
expression  of  the  girls  as  a  natural  part 
of  their  development.  "It's  just  an 
aspect  of  our  human  sexuality.  Not 
everyone  is  bisexual  to  the  same  de- 
gree. But  there  is,  by  and  large,  the 


potential  in  most  of  us.  As  I  experi- 
enced puberty,  being  attracted  toother 
girls  was  part  of  the  sensuality  of  that 
age,"  she  points  out,  "and  I've 
talked  to  young  men,  since  I've  writ- 
ten the  book,  who've  said  that  it's 
the  same  thing." 

Although  The  Wives  of  Bath  has 
garnered  a  tremendous  amount  of 
attention  for  its  representation  of  sexu- 
ality. Swan  maintains  that,  unlike  her 
previous  novel.  The  Last  of  The  Golden 
Girls,  her  most  recent  work  is  princi- 
pally concerned  with  questions  of 
gender  and  identity  rather  than  sexual 
desires. 

"It's  about  who  we  are  under- 
neath the  question  of  gender.  Is  there 
a  fixed  part  of  our  personality?  We 
really  don't  know  what  gender  is. 
What  you  really  get  is  a  system  of 
myths  about  sex  that  can  be  taken  and 
kind  of  exaggerated  or  redirected,  and 
I  don't  think  we  like  to  say  out  loud 
that  gender  is  such  a  fluid  thing," 
Swan  notes.  "I  think  that's  disturb- 
ing. It's  much  more  reassuring  to 
feel  that  there's  a  fixed  difference 
between  men  and  women.  There  are 
biological  differences,  but  the  differ- 
ences beyond  that  depend  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  how  the  culture  per- 
ceives them." 

Within  the  context  of  the  culture  in 
which  Mouse  and  Paulie  are  attempt- 
ing to  form  their  sense  of  themselves, 
there  is  little  sympathy  for  the  inten- 
sity of  Paulie's  sexual  exploration, 
and  her  frustration  eventually  erupts 
in  violence  and  tragedy.  The  murder 
is  acknowledged  from  the  opening  of 
the  novel,  which  works  backward  in 
time  to  an  explanation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  crime's  circumstances. 


and  the  identities  of  the  victim  and 
aggressor. 

"This  is  based  on  a  real  murder 
that  happened  in  Toronto  in  1 978.  A 
16  year-old  girl  named  Susan  Wood 
killed  a  61  year-old  custodian.  This 
young  women  was  put  on  trial  and 
found  mentally  incompetent,"  ex- 
plains Swan. 

The  chilling  details,  and  the  per- 
verse impetus,  of  the  crime  are  left 
intact  in  Swan's  novel.  The  slaying 
fascinated  Swan,  who  conducted  in- 
tense research  into  the  trial,  and  even 
sought  out  Wood,  who  refused  com- 
ment. "Maybe  it's  just  as  well  be- 
cause the  incident  triggered  my  story, 
but  it  isn't  my  story,"  Swan  notes. 
"It  is  set  in  a  different  time,  in  a 
different  place,  with  different  charac- 
ters." 

"There's  a  slightly  different  em- 
phasis, towards  more  violence,"  Swan 
notes  with  regard  to  Thompson's 
screen  adaptation,  "which  probably 
reflects  the  change  in  time  in  the  film, 
from  the  1 960s  to  the  1 990s. 

Judith  wanted  to  set  it  in  contempo- 
rary time  because  she  thought  it  was 
just  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  then, 
and  she's  really  done  a  fantastic 
job." 

Since  the  novel  emphasizes  the  in- 
terior reflections  of  the  narrator,  the 
film  will  also  have  to  focus  more  on 
other  characters,  but  Swan  says  that 
"Mouse  is  definitely  still  the  eyes  of 
the  film." 

Swan  participated  actively  in  the 
scriptwriting  process,  and  notes  that 
the  idea  of  predatory  violence  is  a 
significant  aspect  of  Thompson's 
script. 

"It's  very  emotionally  tense. 


Susan  Swan  fresh  from  the  bath 

there's  no  break  from  it,  the  way 
there  is  in  the  novel.  Paulie  has  a 
fascination  with  a  hawk  near  the 
school — so  there's  this  sense  of  be- 
ing drawn  constantly  to  the  idea  of 
preying  on  other  people,"  Swan  notes, 
though  that  theme  was  only  a  subor- 
dinate concern  in  the  novel. 

The  film  adaptation  ofThe  Wivesof 
Bath  should  fit  neatly  into  the  recent 


Hollywood  interest  in  young  women 
as  violent  criminals,  seen  in  every- 
thing from  Natural  Born  Killers  to 
Heavenly  Creatures.  Fans  of  Swan's 
work  can  also  look  forward  to  another 
cinematic  adaptation  at  some  future 
poi  nt:  she  had  recently  completed  the 
screenplay  treatment  of  her  own  ear- 
lier novel.  The  Biggest  Modern 
Woman  in  the  World. 


Louis  19  conquers  Montreal 


by  Jenny  Miller 
Varsity  Staff 

Already  a  runaway  hit  in  Quebec,  director  Michel 
Poulette's  new  comedytou/sf/je  19th,  Kingofthe 
Airways  will  doubtless  give  the  ideal  of  the  couch 
potato  a  new  lease  on  life.  Or  maybe,  just  a  little 
more  airtime. 

Briefly,  it's  the  story  of  Louis  Jobin,  a  bland 
channel-surfer  who  divides  his  time  judiciously 
between  his  job  as  a  salesman,  a  few  exhausting 
friends  and  his  mom.  When  he  wins  a  contest 
which  allows  television  cameras  to  follow  his  every 
move  for  every  minute  of  every  day  for  three 
months,  his  life  takes  off.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
divine  laws  of  public  relations  events  kick  in  and 
Louis  is  transformed.  The  most  boring  man  in 
Montreal  becomes  a  superstar,  sought  after  by  press 
from  New  York,  London,  Tokyo,  showered  with 
gifts  and  pursued  by  the  most  alluring  women. 

Comic  actor,  Martin  Drainville,  known  for  his 
performances  in  Ding  et  Dong  Le  Film  and  La 
Florida,  revels  in  the  comedy  of  understatement. 
Louis'  great  moments  are  buried  somewhere  be- 
tween i  nsanely  self-conscious  attention  to  the  mun- 
dane details  of  his  life  and  his  sincere  desire  to  be 
seen  at  his  best,  beyond  reproach  and  of  course, 
speaking  perfect  French.  Drainville  never  shies 
away  from  Louis'  sincerity  but  neither  does  he 
indulge  in  it.  Louis  is  uncomplicated,  but  he's  not 
stupid.  Drainville's  portrayal  is  comic  rather  than 
ridiculous.  Louis  is  aware  of  how  boring  his  life 
would  be  to  watch,  but  Drainville  injects  the  unas- 
suming c  ha  rm  necessary  to  su  sta  i  n  both  ou  r  i  nterest 
and  the  interest  of  his  television  viewers. 

Although  Louis  the  1 9th's  script  threatens  pre- 
dictability throughout,  writers  Emile  Gaudreault, 
Sylvie  Bouchard  and  Michel  Michaud  rarely  fail  to 
inject  an  ingenious  ploy  to  direct  the  story  beyond 
the  classic  boundaries  of  inexplicable  notoriety 
storylines.  Taking  the  fact  that  everyone  knows 
where  Louis  is  at  all  times,  the  writers  exploit  it  for 


all  manner  of  plot  twists.  Louis'  apartment  is 
burglarized  while  he  is  elsewhere,  only  to  find 
instant  relief  provided  by  viewing  neighbours.  In 
another  instant,  strangers  (who  by  this  point  feel 
like  friends)  come  to  his  immediate  rescue  when  he 
is  mugged  on  his  way  home. 

If  the  script  does  fail,  it  is  in  the  final  segment  of 
the  film,  when  Louis,  compelled  by  public  demand 
to  remain  on  the  air,  understandably  seeks  sanctu- 
ary. The  solution  unfortunately  falls  short  of  origi- 
nality, as  well  as  seeming  somewhat  abrupt.  Simi- 
larly, the  love  interest,  Julie  (Agathe  de  la  Fontaine), 
who  isn't  really  a  love  interest  at  all,  but  an  actress 
hired  to  make  Louis'  life  a  little  more  exciting, 
doesn't  really  stretch  our  imaginations  particu- 
larly. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  left  with  the  impression  that 


Julie  was  added  to  fulfill  the  formula  requirements 
of  light  comedy  rather  than  to  give  new  dimension 
to  the  plot.  De  la  Fontaine  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  her  character,  but  on  the  whole  the  writing  is 
weak:  her  involvement  in  the  story  is  somewhat 
artificial. 

Nonetheless,  Louis  the  19th  is  a  refreshing  spoof 
on  television  which,  thankfully,  doesn't  make  any 
outspoken  statements  about  the  nature  of  reality  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Yes,  the  borders  between 
television  are  a  little  bit  fuzzy  these  days,  but 
that's  not  really  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
Poulette,  because  it's  also  an  enticing  opportunity 
to  explore  television's  ridiculous  side.  Louis  the 
19th  takes  an  unusually  charming  look  at  televi- 
sion, delighting  in  the  gullibility  of  its  viewers,  or 
perhaps  just  our  child-like  willingness  to  be  duped. 


Conquering  the  world  on  his  bike. 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Canadiatn  men  Is  rising.  As  a  result, 
many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
children. 

If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanltaricin  instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a 
sp)erm  donor,  write  us.  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00 
and  4:00  p.m.  for  further  Information.  All  inquiries 
are  held  In  strictest  confidence. 
Suitable  exjjense  reimbursement  for  successful 
candidates  Is  guaranteed. 


C.A.R.E  CENTRE 
2338  Hurontarlo  St., 


Mlsslssauga.  L5B  INl.  897-9600 


Etaile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL  1 


Cut/Blowdry 
Perma 
Hl^lighta 
Henna 


from  $35.00 
from  $66.00 
from  $55.00 
$35.00 


1/2  PRICE  $17.50 

1/2  PRICE  $33.00 

1/2  PRICE  $27.50 

1/2  PRICE  $17.5CJ 


Call  for  appointments 

Special  for  U  of  T  students  only  I 


>  PAPA  CEO  PIZZA 


6S4Spadlna  Harbord  &  Spadlna  961-2222 

Regular  and  Gourmet  pizza  slices 
Close  to  campus 
Past  delivery  L.L.B.O. 
Discount  on  pick-up 

Bring  this  ad  and  receive  a  free  juice 
or  12  oz.  pop  with  purchase  of  slice 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA 

is  looking  at  changing  Canada's  social  programs 
including  federal  support 
to  post-secondary  education. 


FACTS 

Canada  spends  more  of  its  Gross 
National  Product  on  post-secondary 
education  than  any  other  industriahzed 
country.  Canadian  university  students 
now  pay  only  about  207f  of  the  costs  of 
their  education.  They  can  expect  to  earn 
407f  more  over  their  lifetime  —  an  average 
of  S 11 .700  more  per  year  —  than  those 
with  no  university  diploma.  Over  257r  of 
people  in  the  workforce  want  to  upgrade 
their  skills  but  can't  afford  it.  It's  also  a  fact 
that  all  governments  are  facing  a  financial 
squeeze  and  have  to  review  their  programs. 


THE  CHALLENGE 


WE  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  A  FAIR,  ACCESSIBLE  AND 
AFFORDABLE  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 
HERE'S  ONE  OF  THE  OPTIONS  ON  THE  TABLE: 

An  expanded  student  aid  program  that  would  put  more  money  in  a  new  system  of  student 
loans  and  grants.  Repayment  of  loans  would  be  based  on  income  after  graduation. 

Right  now,  the  federal  government's  spending  includes  both  student  aid  and  transfers 
to  provinces  in  the  form  of  cash  and  tax  points.  The  tax  transfers  w  ill  continue  —  and  grow 
by  an  estimated  $2  billion  over  the  next  decade.  That  money  will  replace  the  cash  portion 
which  will  run  out  over  the  next  10  years. 

One  idea:  the  federal  government  could  replace  the  cash  transfer  with  a  new  permanent 
$2  billion  loans  and  grants  system.  This  option  could  put  about  SIO  billion  more  into  the  post- 
secondary  system  over  a  ten-year  period  and  improve  access  to  post-secondary  education. 

Nothini>  is  etched  in  stone.  If  you  have  comments  on  these  ideas  —  or  other  ideas  —  we  w  ant 
to  hear  from  you.  Get  your  free  copy  of  the  Discussion  Paper  the  Summaiy  or  the  booklet 
"Have  your  say ".  Fill  in  the  pull-out  question-and-answer  section  of  the  booklet  and  return  it 
to  us.  To  order  or  for  more  information: 

Call  1-800-735-3551 

TDD:  I -800-465-77 i5 


IT'S  TIME  TO  CHANGE  OUR  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS.  HAVE  YOUR  SAY. 


1*1 


Human  Resources         Developpemeni  des 
Development  Canada     ressources  humaines  Canada 


Canada 


Drs.  Josephson,  Caffery,  Tepperman  &  Associates 
Optometrists 

FREE  TORIC  CONTACT  LENSES 

If  you  would  like  to 
participate  In  a  study 
and   receive  FREE 
lenses  please  call 
96d.-66TdL   ext.  31.. 


HART  HOUSE  WOMEN 

Hair  Place  ^£,1^^ 

FINEST  CUTTING  &  STYLING  $X4.00 

978-2431  ipm 


It's  de-Junny,  it's 
de-  serious,  its 
de-Strindberg 


by  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

A  group  of  U  of  T  graduates, 
headed  by  director  Adam 
Nashman,  is  endeavouring  to 
understand,  explain  and 
present  the  enigmatic  words  of 
August  Strindberg  in  a  produc- 
tion of  To  Damascus. 

The  production  is  funded  by 
Equity  Showcase  Theatre,  a 
group  designed  to  provide  ex- 
perience and  exposure  to 
young  dramatic  artists.  It  serves 
as  a  middle  step  between  cam- 
pus or  community  theatre  and 
the  professional  world.  EST 
provides  funding,  rehearsal 
space  and  technical  assistance. 

Nashman's  decision  to 
mount  To  Damascus  is  a  direct 
result  of  taking  a  U  of  T  course, 
SMC  319,  "Ibsen  and 
Strindberg:  A  Study  of  Their 
Major  Plays." 

"I  was  reading  the  play  in 
Father  Leiand's  class,  and 
it's  really  stuck  with  me,  this 
one  play  out  of  that  entire 
year, "Nashman  explains. 
"It's  always  intrigued  me 
because  the  writing  is  unlike 
any  other  play.  It's  big.  You 
can  call  it  a  spiritual  journey 
trying  to  find  a  physical  reality, 
or  you  can  call  it  a  physical 
journey  trying  to  find  a  spir- 
itual reality.  It's  a  play  about 
love  and  it's  a  play  about 
madness.  It's  all  these  many 
levels.  Anything  you  can  say  is 
right." 

In  a  writing  career  that  pro- 
duced novels,  poems  and  over 
60  scripts,  Strindberg  covered 
the  spectrum  from  definitive 
naturalism  in  Miss  Julie,  to  en- 
trancing expressionism  in  A 
Dream  Play.  This  multiplicity 
of  layers  is  just  one  facet  of 
Strindberg's  writing  that  at- 
tracted Nashman  to  the  project. 

"When  I  decided  lo  apply 
for  funding,  I  hadn't  read  the 
script  in  two  years.  I  just  wrote 
the  application  and  sent  it  in. 
When  it  got  accepted,  I  re-read 
the  script  and  thought,  'Oh 
my  Cod,  there's  nothing  but 
words,  just  a  sea  of  words.  Just 
words  and  words  and  words.  I 
can't  do  this  play.'  Then  I 


went  to  take  a  bath  and  thought, 
there's  a  lot  of  neat  images  in 
that  play.  I  kept  having  this 
vacillation  between  all  these 
great  images  and  being  stuck 
by  the  text." 

Nashman  insists  that  uncov- 
ering the  humour  in  the  script 
is  of  paramount  importance. 
He  explored  the  text  by  read- 
i  ng  sections  aloud  i  n  a  Croucho 
Marx  style.  He  believes  that 
Stri  ndberg  wasn't  always  tak- 
ing himself  seriously  and  that 
must  be  brought  out. 

"When  you  read  it  on  the 
page  it  looks  like  a  serious, 
pretentious  drama,  but  it's 
not.  You've  got  to  find  the 
humour  and  the  lightness,  let- 
ting the  text  do  the  existential 
work  for  you.  We  have  to  find 
all  the  sensual  elements:  touch, 
taste,  smell,  sex,  comedy,  and 
how  all  that  fits  into  the  drama. 
Because  it's  there." 

The  composition  of  the  cast 
and  crew  is  also  a  reflection  of 
Nashman's  U  of  T  days.  Pro- 
ducer Peter  Henein,  sound 
designer  Colin  Viebrock,  pro- 
duction manager  Paul  Lee  and 
actors  Jane  Biengessner  and 
Christopher  Brauer  are  all  vet- 
erans of  U  of  T's  drama  pro- 
gram. 

The  main  advantage  of  work- 
ing with  these  people,  accord- 
ing to  Nashman,  is  the  com- 
mon terminology  that  has  de- 
veloped from  theirsimilartrain- 
ing.  Communicating  is  made 
much  easier  because  of  the 
shared  history. 

Most  important  of  all  for 
Nashman  is  to  have  "thinking 
actors."  Actors  who  ask  ques- 
tions and  make  interpretations 
on  their  own. 

"It  doesn't  have  to  be  an 
academic  background,"  says 
Nashman.  "It  has  to  be  an 
actor  who  has  a  curiosity. 
That's  basically  all  I  ask  for." 

The  play  opens  tonight  and 
runs  until  Dec.  10.  All  per- 
formances begin  at  7:30  p.m., 
at  The  Studio  Theatre,  235 
Queen's  Quay  West, 
Harbourfront  Centre.  Admis- 
sion is  by  donation  (recom- 
mended $6). 


It's  just  not  the 
holidays  with  out  the 
Varsity  All-Review! 


On  stands  December  8- 


Watch  for  it! 


SIENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
INSTITUTE  (Florence) 


Culture,  language,  travel,  con- 
certs, Credivnon-credit  Rome,  Venice,  3  days  in 
Switzerland.  Students,  Grads,  Professionals;  July 
1 5  to  August  1 7,  Cost  $1 735.  Special  low  cost 
charter  flight;  Write/call: 

SESSIONI  SENESE  PER  LA  MUSICA  E  L'ARTE 

Director,  595  Prospect  Rd.,  Waterbury,  CT  06706 
203-754-5741 
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Music  for  the 

Native 
Americans 

Robbie  Robertson  &  the 
Red  Road  Ensemble 

Capitol 

OK,  here's  my  facile  com- 
parison. 

Robertson's  latest  release 
is  like  Peter  Gabriel'sPass/on 
because: 

1 )  It  was  created  as  a  sound- 
track. 

2)  It  draws  upon  the  contri- 
butionsof  a  variety  of  traditonal 
music  artists,  in  this  case  native 
North  Americans  such  as  Ulali, 
Kashtin,  Jim  Wilson,  Coolidge, 
Douglas  Spotted  Eagle,  and  the 
Silvercloud  Singers. 

3)  Instead  of  taking  a  purist 
approach,  the  album  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  traditional  elements 
and  very  modern  song  struc- 
tures and  instrumentation. 

4)  The  musicianship  and  pro- 
duction is  impeccable. 

5)  Unless  you  understand  the 
native  languages,  much  of  the 
album  functions  as  instrumen- 
tal music — subdued  and  haunt- 
ing soundscapes. 

6)  And  unfortunately,  it 
works  a  lot  better  as  back- 
ground music  and  is  a  bit  of  a 
snooze  otherwise.  Muzak  for 
fans  of  cross-pollination. 

John  Teshima 

No  Return  in 
the  End 

Smashing  Orange 

MCA 

No,  that  is  not  a  misprint  and 
no.  Smashing  Orange  is  not 
some  tribute  to  a  similarly 
monikered  big-time  rock  band. 
In  fact.  Smashing  Orange  bears 
little  resemblance  to  Billy 
Corgan  and  his  Pumpkinhead 
friends;  therefore,  I'm  willing 
to  let  the  name  slide.  Just  be 
glad  the  word  "Siamese" 
isn't  anywhere  in  the  album 
title. 

Smashing  Orange  are  a  pe- 
culiar bunch  indeed.  Their 
post-Nevermind-alternative- 
college-garage-grunge-pop- 
rock  (or  whatever  the  hell  it's 
called  these  days)  offers  noth- 
ing i  n  the  way  of  i  nnovation  or 
surprises,  but  unlike  so  many 
bands  of  their  ilk,  listening  to 
them  is  not  a  simple  game  of 
spotting  the  influences  and  sto- 
len riffs.  Their  sound  is  familiar 
and  classic-rock  friendly,  but 


at  the  same  time,  hard  to  de- 
scribe. 

In  fact,  after  spending  40 
minutes  with  this  record,  the 
best  comparison  I  could  come 
up  with  is  that  they  sound  like 
a  cross  between  the  Doors  and 
the  Replacements.  I  know 
that's  a  pretty  weak  analogy, 
but  if  Jim  Morrison  lived  losing 
"Bastards  of  Young"  it  would 
sound  a  lot  like  this  album. 

Rob  Montejo's  voice  bears 
more  than  a  passing  resem- 
blance to  Morrison  but  unlike 
other  would-be  Lizard  Kings, 
the  similarity  is  not  a  distrac- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  his  bluesy 
rasp  adds  to  the  power  of  such 
tunes  as  "God  Is  A  Woman" 
and  "Jaded." 

Smashing  Orange  have  the 
tendency  to  get  bogged  down 
in  psychedelic  rock  cliches  but 
on  the  whole.  No  Return  to  the 
End  shows  that  the  band  is 
more  than  capable  of  produc- 
ing tight,  memorable  songs. 
Once  you  get  over  the  name, 
they're  not  bad  at  all. 

Stuart  Berman 

Necessary 
Angels 

Sara  Hickman 

Discovery 
I  picked  this  album  out  be- 
cause it  had  a  pop-up  thing  in 
the  CD  booklet,  so  I  wasn't 
expecting  much. 

And  I  really  didn't  getmuch 
either. 

Hickman  has  a  marvelous 
voice,  warm  and  rich,  and  she 
uses  it  to  good  advantage  on 
much  of  the  material  on  this 
her  fourth  album.  Problem  is, 
the  material  is  fairly  ordinary. 

Relatively  mundane  topics 
are  approached  in  a  relatively 
mundane  fashion,  with  little  in 
the  way  of  interesting  music  to 
redeem  them.  "Pursuitof  Hap- 
piness" and  "The  Best  of 
Times"  are  exceptions,  with 
melodies  and  lyrics  rising  to 
the  occasion. 

If  only  Hickman  could  mus- 
ter a  few  more  of  these  excep- 
tions. 

John  Teshima 

Mighty  Joe 
Moon 

Grant  Lee  Buffalo 

Reprise 
Kinda  kooky,  eclectic,  and  al- 
ways interesting. 
Singer  Grant  Lee  Phillips: 


sounding  at  times  a  bit  like 
Stan  Ridgeway  (Wall  of  Voo- 
doo), and  at  other  times  like 
Brian  Wilson  in  soaring  fal- 
setto. 

Instrumentation:  ranging 
from  muscular  guitars,  to  the 
quaint  keyboards  and 
Beatlesque  cello  on  the  single 
"Mockingbirds."  Lots  of  vari- 
ety and  cool  dynamics. 

While  not  thoroughly  con- 
sistent, enough  worthy  melo- 
dies and  music  of  note  to  sat- 
isfy those  who  wish  for  a  little 
more  than  three-chord  angst 
and  nihilism. 

John  Teshima 

No  Prima 
Donna 

Various  Artists 

Exile 

The  fact  that  Van  himself  pro- 
duced this  collection  of  Van 
Morrison  covers  should  hint  to 
you  that  No  Prima  Donna  is  a 
less-than-satisfying  tribute  al- 
bum. 

Why?  First  of  all,  with  Van  at 
the  helm,  you're  unlikely  to 
get  any  mundo  bizarro  choices 
of  artists,  such  as  those  artists 
who  often  offer  the  most  inter- 
esting interpretations.  I  mean. 
Hot  House  Flowers  already 
sound  too  much  like  Morrison; 
do  we  need  to  hear  them  cover 
"Bright  Side  of  the  Road"? 
(Thank  God  no  one  invited  the 
Counting  Crows.) 

Second  of  al  I,  given  that  Van 
is  not  the  most  musically  ad- 
venturous of  souls,  artists  are 
unlikely  in  his  God-like  pres- 
ence to  radically  rearrange  and 
reinterpret  his  work. 

Consequently  the  versions 
herein  stick  pretty  faithfully  to 
the  original  recordings.  Bor- 
ing. 

The  saving  grace  is  to  hear 
Brian  Kennedy's  breathtak- 
ing voice  in  action  again.  (His 
astonishing  debut  record  The 
Great  War  of  Words  has  been 
woefully  neglected.)  And 
Marianne  Faithful  croaking  her 
way  through  "Madame 
George"  is  kinda  cool. 

But  otherwise  this  isyet  again 
another  failed  attempt  at  re- 
interpreting a  worthy  artist's 
oeuvre. 

John  Teshima 

Wild  Unit  2 

Michael  Cusson 

Independent 
This  all  instrumental  recording 
by  Michael  Cusson  is  an  inter- 
esting mix  of  music,  passion 
and  fire.  Cusson  is  an  accom- 
plished artist  who  has  worked 
with  the  likes  of  Peter  Gabriel, 
Paul  Simon,  and  other  musi- 
cians renowned  for  their  use  of 
"different"  sounds  from 
around  the  world.  So  he  has 


definitely  put  in  his  time,  but 
the  real  test  is  in  the  music.  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  Michel  Cusson 
passes  with  flying  colours. 

Actually,  he  passes  with  an 
array  of  sound  portraying  such 
visions  of  beauty  and  tranquil- 
lity that  the  music  is  almost 
infectious. 

The  CD  begi  nswiththesong 
"Wrap  It  Up"  a  lively  jazz 
tune  with  a  very  strong  bass 
line.  The  song  graces  its  way 
through  with  solid  guitar  riffs 
(Cusson  himself)  and  an  inven- 
tive horn  section. 

This  formula  for  success  is 
employed  repeatedly  through- 
out the  entire  album  as  Cusson 
leads  his  group  "The  Wild 
Unit"  through  65  minutes  of 
music. 

The  album,  although  disti  nc- 
tively  jazz  in  nature,  has  a  few 
diverse  moments  in  which 
Cusson  explores  other  angles. 
The  most  interesting  of  the 
bunch  are  "Dakar"  and 
"J. A. CO."  which  use  steel 
drums  and  claviers  and  shak- 
ers, respectively.  "J. A. CO"  is 
an  acronym  for  Just  Another 
Crazy  Orchestra,  which  sums 
up  the  strange  yet  inviting 
sound  created  on  this  song. 
These  ingenious  sounds  were 
obviously  picked  up  on  tour 
with  such  inventive  musicians 
as  Gabriel  and  Simon. 

The  album  begins  with  a  jazz 
feel,  but  progresses  to  a  Latin 
sound  and  returns  to  a  more 
North  American  feel  as  it  winds 
down. 

Cusson  has  employed  all  of 
his  abilities  in  creating  this  di- 
verse album.  He  runs  the  musi- 
cal gamut  from  jazz  to  funk  to 
reggae  to  folk,  and  does  it  all 
quite  well. 

David  Naiman 

Sal's  Birdland 

So  Very  Happy 

Independent 
These  days  is  seems  as  though 
the  equal  rights  movement  is 
coming  to  fruition  a  lot  faster  in 
some  industries  that  others.  At 
least  that  is  the  case  in  the 
music  industry,  with  its  female 
rock  bands. 

Sal's  Birdland  is  the  most 
recent  project  from  Leslie 
Howe  and  "Sal."  These  two 
also  tried  to  succeed  as  One  2 
One  and  Alanis  in  the  '80s; 
but  that  pop  sound  is  dead  (or 
so  we  think,  some  bands  just 
throw  in  some  feedback  and... 
well,  that's  a  different  story). 

Sal's  Birdland  just  might 
be  the  pseudonym  that  these 
ladies  stick  to  for  quite  a  while. 
So  Very  Happy,  the  ironically 
titled-debut,  is  an  instant  col- 
lection item  for  most  "music" 
lovers.  It  is  such  a  shock  that 
these  ladies  could  have  had  so 
many  problems  creating  good 
music  when  this  album  seems 


so  well  done. 

So  Very  Happy  is  1 0  songs 
about  personal  reflection  and 
torment.  From  "Should  Have 
Been  A  Man"  to  "Beating  Up 
Myself"  and  "Punching  Bag," 
Sal  and  the  gang  really  know 
how  to  convey  sorrow  and  trou- 
ble. 

However,  the  true  gems  on 
the  album  are  the  middle  three: 
"So  Fucking  Happy,"  "Cali- 
fornia Au  Revoir"  and  "Won- 
derful World." 

The  lyrics  from  these  songs 
run  the  gamut  of  feeling  from 
jubilant  excitement  to  lost  love 
and  despair  to  triumphant  joy 
again.  Throughout  the  trifecta, 
Sal's  Birdland  has  a  unique 
way  of  using  their  dark,  intro- 
spective sound  to  dampen  the 
feelings,  yet  heighten  the  en- 
joyment. Well  done,  one  and 
alL 

David  Naiman 

American 


Thighs 


Veruca  Salt 

Minty  Fresh 
Practically  everything  written 
about  these  Chicago  pop  sen- 
sations has  featured  some  sort 
of  Breeders  reference,  and  this 
review  is  not  going  to  be  the 
exception.  Veruca  Salt  do  hap- 
pen to  sound  a  shitload  like  the 
Breeders.  But  is  that  such  a  bad 
thing? 

For  the  most  part,  American 
Thighs  is  a  satisfying  dose  of 
by-the-numbers  crunch  pop; 
that  is  to  say  it's  not  exactly  a 
revolutionary  piece  of  music. 
But  there's  something  about 
these  songs.  They  don't  bowl 
you  over  right  away  but  by 
third  listen,  you're  singing 
along,  floating  in  total  pop 
heaven. 

Like  the  Pixies,  Nirvana,  and 
Pumpkins,  Veruca  Salt  play  the 
quiet  verse/loud  chorus  game. 
But  it's  the  beautiful  harmo- 
nizing of  lead  singers  Nina 
Gordon  and  Louise  Post  that  is 
their  most  powerful  weapon. 
Their  hypnotically  mesmeris- 
ing voices  suck  you  in  for  the 
duration  of  the  album,  taking 
rather  pedestrian  tunes  like 
"Spiderman  '79"  and 
"Twinstar"  to  a  higher  level. 
They  can  even  make  lines  like 
"so  sorry  lady/I  killed  your 
baby"  sound  cute. 

Despite  the  obvious  punch 
of  the  first  single  "Seether," 
American  Thighs  is  not  a 
happy-happy  joy-joy  experi- 


ence. The  Breeders  influence 
owes  much  more  to  the  dark 
undertones  of  the  Pod  album 
as  opposed  to  the  sunnier  Last 
Splash.  In  other  words,  you 
can't  really  mosh  to  it  (al- 
though kids  today  will  mosh  to 
the  sound  of  paint  drying). 

Rather,  American  Thighs  is 
for  those  days  when  you  feel 
like  shit  and  want  to  lock  your- 
self in  your  room  and  not  talk 
to  anybody.  It's  a  downer, 
but  a  very  catchy  one  at  that. 

Stuart  Berman 

Righteous 

Dag 

Columbia 
I  suppose  if  you  were  to  play 
word  association  with  Dag,  the 
term  "funky"  would  come  up 
sooner  or  later.  With  numer- 
ous nods  to  George  Clinton, 
Prince,  Sly,  and  Stevie,  Right- 
eous  is  a  recreation  of  funk  past 
and  present  that  is  so  faithful, 
you  forget  that  the  band  looks 
like  a  bunch  of  Blind  Melon 
roadies. 

The  funky  little  opener, 
"Sweet  Little  Lass"  makes  you 
want  to  thank  the  heavens  that 
Dag  is  not  another  in  the  long 
line  of  one  word/one  syllable 
crappy  alterna-grunge  bands. 
Unfortunately,  the  band  is  con- 
tent to  churn  out  variations  on 
the  same  groove  song  after 
song. 

After  50  minutes  of  endless 
gu  itar  scratchi  ng  and  wah-wah- 
ing,  you  could  say  that  I  was  all 
funked  out. 

In  fact.  Dag's  biggest  prob- 
lem is  that  they  are  too  faithful 
to  the  old  school;  they  don't 
add  anything  to  a  style  that's 
been  done  a  million  times  over. 
Sure  the  playing  is  tight  and 
lead  singer  Bobby  Patterson  has 
remarkable  range,  but  you  keep 
waiting  for  something  that 
never  happens.  Throw  in  a 
metal  riff,  a  rap — do  something! 
I  mean,  the  biggest  surprise 
here  is  that  the  band  thanks 
Corrosion  of  Conformity  in  the 
liner  notes. 

I f  a nyth  i  ng,  the  sweet  sou Ifu I 
sounds  of  R/g/)feousmake  Dag 
seem  like  a  Steely  Dan  for  the 
'90s,  something  I  don'tthink 
the  world  really  needs  at  the 
moment.  I  guess  in  a  world 
inundated  with  so-called  alter- 
native guitar  rock.  Dag  could 
be  seen  as  an  alternative  to  the 
alternative.  They're  not  the 
Spin  Doctors,  but  can  you  say 
redundant? 

Stuart  Berman 
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14     Varsity  Sports 


Thursday,  December  1,  1994 


Cross-border  tourney  offered  opportunities  for  U  of  T  players 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

Over  2,000  fans  saw  U.S.  teams 
from  Comell  and  Bowling  Green 
universities  vie  for  top  honours 
against  York  University  and  the 
Varsity  Blues  last  weekend. 
While  naturally  the  teams  were 
playing  to  win,  the  tournament's 
true  focus  for  the  coaches  and 
many  of  the  players  was  to  ex- 
periment and  gain  valuable  ex- 
perience. 

"We  got  to  play  a  lot  of  guys  in 
different  situations,"  said  Bowl- 
ing Green  head  coach  Buddy 
Powers,  "and  that  was  one  of  our 
goals  for  the  weekend." 

Another  priority  for  Powers 


during  his  Toronto  visit  was 
scouting  for  future  players  at 
BGU.  He  and  his  assistant 
coaches  attended  a  junior  hockey 
tournament  in  North  York  each 
day  before  arriving  at  Varsity 
Arena. 

'There's  a  lot  of  hockey  being 
played  in  Toronto  and  we  have  to 
take  advantage  of  it  while  we 
can,"  commented  Powers. 

Brian  McCutcheon  coached 
the  Comell  Big  Red  to  a  win  over 
York,  but  saw  his  team  fall  3-2  to 
the  U  of  T  Blues  on  Friday  night. 

"It  was  a  really  good  experi- 
ence for  us,"  said  McCutcheon. 
"Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  my  top 
scorers  are  injured  and  didn't  get 
to  play  here.  But  the  nice  thing  is 


that  some  of  our  guys  that  haven't 
got  a  lot  of  action  in  the  past  got 
a  lot  this  weekend,  and  that'll 
help  them  boost  their  confidence 
level." 

Blues  head  coach  Paul  Titanic 
was  also  satisfied  with  the  week- 
end's experience  for  his  club.  He 
realized  going  into  the  tourna- 
ment that  it  was  unlikely  for  U  of 
T  and  York  to  upset  the  power- 
house hockey  tandem  from  the 
south.  But  he  wanted  to  expose 
his  team  to  opponents  who  oper- 
ate at  such  a  high  skill  level. 

"They  [the  Blues]  were  up 
against  more  talented  offensive 
teams,  that's  for  sure,"  said  Ti- 
tanic. "But  they  played  hard  and 
we  have  to  be  happy  with  that. 


OUAA  leading  goaltender  Scott  Gait  is  recovering  after  sustaining  an  injury 
at  the  cross/border  hockey  challenge  last  weekend.  The  Blues  men's  hockey 
team  play  RMC  and  Queen's  in  Kingston,  Dec  3  and  4,  in  their  last  games  of 
1994.  (Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 


'The  experience  and  season- 
ing this  kind  of  tournament  gives 
our  players  is  invaluable,"  said 
the  coach.  "And  it  also  calls  at- 
tention to  Blues  hockey.  To  get 
this  kind  of  crowd  and  for  them  to 
see  us  battling  hard  and  beat  a 
U.S.  team  has  got  to  be  a  positive 
thing." 

"It  was  great  to  see  so  many 
people  in  the  stands,"  said  Blues 
veteran  Jamie  Coon.  "A  lot  of 
them  were  kids  and  they  seemed 


to  enjoy  themselves.  Hopefully 
they'll  keep  coming  back." 

The  excitement  of  playing  in 
front  of  a  relatively  large  crowd 
was  a  sentiment  echoed  by  many 
of  the  Blues. 

"When  people  come  out  to 
support  you,  you  want  to  play 
well  for  them  as  well  as  your- 
self," said  Saturday's  Blue's 
player-of-ihe-game  Paul 
Handley. 

First-year     Blue  Frank 


Marcicllo  agreed. 

"It  was  great  seeing  the  rink 
packed,  great  for  everybody," 
Marciello  said  enthusiastically. 
"I  wish  it  could  always  be  like 
that." 

Although  the  men's  hockey 
team  docs  not  play  at  home  again 
this  year,  fans  can  still  catch  the 
women's  team  in  action  against 
Laurier  next  Tuesday  at  Varsity 
Arena.  Admission  is  free  to  all 
women's  hockey  games. 


Varsity  Blues  Ice-Hockey  Standings 

OUAA  -  Mid-East  Division 


GP  W 

L 

T 

F 

r  I  tj 

Guelph           10  5 

2 

3 

38 

27 

13 

Toronto         10  3 

4 

3 

31 

36 

9 

Queen's         11  3 

7 

1 

36 

46 

7 

RMC            1 1  0 

10 

1 

21 

57 

1 

TxC^Hinp  OoAltpnH<>r^* 

GP 

MIN 

GA 

AVG 

1.  Scott  Gait,  Toronto 

6 

370:00  14 

2J17 

2.  J.F.  Rivard,  Ottawa 

6 

370:00  15 

2.43 

3.  Geoff  Schnarc,  Laurier 

7 

375:00  16 

2.56 

4.  George  Dourian,  Guelph 

9 

555:00  24 

2.59 

5.  Bob  Harrison,  Brock 

7 

340:29  16 

2.82 

OWIAA 

GP  W 

L 

T 

GF 

GA 

PTS 

Guelph          6  5 

0 

1 

30 

4 

11 

Queen's         6  4 

1 

1 

42 

10 

9 

Toronto         5  4 

1 

0 

50 

7 

8 

Laurier          7  3 

3 

1 

26 

45 

7 

York             5  0 

4 

I 

7 

28 

1 

Windsor         7  0 

7 

0 

9 

72 

0 

Top  Scoring  Leaders: 

PTS 

1 .  Amy  Turek,  Laurier 

16 

2.  Rebecca  Reid,  Toronto 

15 

3.  Lori  Dupuis,  Toronto 

14 

4.  Wendy  Wallace,  Laurier 

12 

5.  Natalie  Rivard,  Toronto 

11 

6.  Sarah  Hurst,  Queen's 

11 

7.  Andria  Hunter,  Toronto 

11 

8.  Stephanie  Kay,  Laurier 

10 

9.  Shannon  Heward,  Queen's 

10 

lO.Cori  Hcaphy,  Queen's 

10 

□ 


A  WORLD  OF 

^  L  L  .  >x  iv.  c  E  ENTERTAINMENT! 


NOW  PLAYING  AT  THEATRES  NEAR  YOU 


^Winner  -  Best  Director  .C\nnes  Film  Festi\al  1994 
"Fanny...captivating/ 

DeigfTtfolyoffce-r  .  •   "  ■  "■  e  '.igripOiririO:  rroyeors  \ew  lork  Film  Festival. 
-  charming  comedy.' 


■.'.T*i.  Tut  Kf  lf  vC-f*  ' :  v'.^' 


'Magnificent  and  hilanioos 
"Intimate  and  fanny/ 

People  vviil  lose  their  .learTs  to  Cr^C  DL-RIC." 

C  A  R^^c 
5MRI0 

(DEAR  DIARy) 


"Dear  Diary, 
I  keep  moving  because 

I  have  learned 
if  you  don't  keep  moving 
you  will  miss  all 
the  best  parts  of  life." 


A  Film  by  Nanni  iMoretti 

Allunce,  Fine  Lnc  Fcaniro  and  Sacher  Film  frtini  'Cvo  Duno'  A  him  h  Nanni  MofttD 
"  (/A  Nanni  Morcm  Rcnaco  Orpcnticn  Anionto  Neiwillcr  A  Sacher  Film  -  Banfitm  -  La  Scpi  Cinfma  -  Siudio  Canal  * 

FF'Nii  N(        C'-pniKh/fti  tn  .-i'.HKuilit'n  ntfh  Rai  L'no.;/«' Caiul  •  Pnihktt'l'v  .Angcio  barbagallo. 
flATuKS 


Nanni  Morttii.m.'Nclla  Banfi  tt'nllriidiu>l}iir,lt,ih  \,i 


ALLIANCE 


STARTS  FRIDAY  DECEMBER  2ND 
AT  THE  CARLTON  &  CANADA  SQUARE  CINEMAS 


□ 


Thursday,  December  1,  1994 
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Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  byourcampus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 

PANDORA  COUNSELLING 
SERVICES 

offers  caring  'real  worid'  counselling  in 
university/life  issues:  career,  stress/ 
bumout,  mood  disorders,  relationships. 
Experienced  R.N.,  recent  U.  of  T.  grad 
(mature  student  BSc.  Psych.)  Prompt 
access.  Location  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.  (Yonge 
subway)  Sliding  -  scale  student  fee, 
covered  by  EHC.  (416)  515-0656. 

$600  IN  PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS 

by  young  thinkers,  written  from  a  Secular 
Humanist  perspective.  Write:  Essays;  Box 
788  Station  'A';  Toronto,  Ontario  l^5W 
103  for  more  info.  For  info  about  the 
Humanist  Association  of  Toronto  call  966- 
1361. 


PENTIUM  MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

8  MB  RAM,  420  hdd,  ?x  CD-ROM,  mid 
tower,  14  inch  SVGA  monitor.  Call  (416) 
444-2367. 


MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

486  DX2  66  complete.  Call  (416)  444- 
7770. 


FOR  SALE  IBM  PS/1 

system  with  24  pin  dot  matrix  printer.  286 
with  30MB  RAM.  Ideal  forword  processing, 
spreadsheets,  with  modem.  $500.  Call 
Trish.  #364-5674. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Toronto, 
North  York,  Mississauga,  Oshawa, 
Pickering.  Managers  to  $8.10/hour  + 
bonuses.  Wrappersto$7.00/hour.  Wages 
increase  with  hours  worked.  Full/Parttime, 
December  1-24. 416-538-8588. 


SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  JOBS 

Energetic,  hard-working  students  to 
manage  summer  business.  Fantastic 
experience,  resume-builder.  Income 
potential.  Any  area  of  study.  Across 
Ontario.  Interviews  occurring  now.  Call 
for  more  info.  Action  Window  Cleaners 
291-9990. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wori<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

1/2  hour  -  $23, 1  hour  -  $40,  facials  -  $35 
(GST  included).  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two  -  third  free.  Bay 
St.  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  Tel.  921-1357. 

NEW  YEAR'S  IN  MONTREAL  $129 

Includes  two  nights  accommodation 
downtown  and  bus  transportation  form 
Dec.  30th-Jan.  1  st.  Organize  small  group 
travel  FREE!  For  more  info  call  Todd  1  - 
800-361-1654. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSc  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (41 6)  322-5890. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory,  tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  416-322- 
5890. 


RICHARDSON  LSAT  STUDENTS  - 

A  special  "Good  Luck"  on  Saturday  to  all 
students  who  participated  in  John 
Richardson's  LSAT  program.  We  enjoyed 
working  with  you  and  hope  that  you 
enjoyed  our  program!  Don't  forget  about 
the  upcoming  application  seminar!  (416) 
410-7737. 


GET  HELP  IMMEDIATELY 

Don't  wait  for  midterm  test  panic!  Tutor, 
28  years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GRE, 
GMATS.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rales.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


IS  STRESS,  ANXIETY  OR  LOW  SELF- 
ESTEEM 

the  possible  cause  of  your  poor  grades/ 
low  marks?  If  so,  call  "Mindful!  Solutions" 
now.. .(416)223-4025and leave  message. 

ESSAYS 

Will  assist  in  writing,  researching  and 
organizing  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828  Mississauga  and  Toronto. 

ENGLISH  TUTOR 

Patient  English  Tutor  will  assist  you  with 
editing  &  writing  skills  literary  analysis.  E. 
S.  L.  also  available.  Excellent  results. 
References.  482-7097.  Pauline. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  sen/ices. 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


NEAR  YONGE  &  EGLINTON 
SUBWAY 

Super  accurate  typing  and  laser  printing. 
No  extra  for  rush  ovemight  (in  by  midnight, 
out  at  1  p.m.).  481-3089  after  1  p.m. 

AFFORDABLE  TYPING 

Will  type  essays,  resumes,  etc...  spell 
check,  laserquality.  Microsoft  Word,  W.P. 
5.1 ,  Corel  Draw,  etc...  Desktop  publishing 
also  available.  Very  Flexible  rates.  Call 
Bill  41 6-690-991 5  24hrs. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Dec,  1 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP-BibleStudy.HART 
HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM 

Monday,  Dec.  5 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 


Tuesday,  Dec.  6 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15  -  1:30PM 


LIFELINE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Final  Fall  Fellowship. 
ISC  READING  ROOM.  11AM+12NOON. 
ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Evening  Vespers 
Service  &  Bible  Study.  Topic:  Ethics  of  Charity.  HART  HOUSE 
CHAPEL.  4:00PM  TO  6:00PM.  EVERYONE  WELCOME. 

MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE  14  WOMEN  KILLED  AT 
ECOLE  POLYTECHNIQUE  FIVE  YEARS  AGO  -  Guest 
speakers.  Poetry  reading,  solo  vocalist,  refreshments.  ERINDALE 
COLLEGE  -  UPSTAIRS  OF  SOUTH  BUILDING  -  COUNCIL 
CHAMBERS.  12-1 PM. 

ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Evening  Vespers 
Sen/ice  (in  English)  &  Bible  Study.  Topic:  Ethics  of  Charity. 
HART  HOUSE  CHAPEL.  4:00PM  TO  6:00PM. 


Just  when  you 
thought  there 
was  nothing 
left  to 
review.,, 

the 
varsity 
all-review 

on  stands 
December  8 
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Thursday,  December  1,  1994 


Winnipeg  basicetbaii  team  to  set  historicai  marie 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Winnipeg's 
women's  basketball  team  is  set  to 
break  a  20-ycar  record:  the  long- 
est consecutive  winning  streak  in 
intercollcgi  ate  baske  tbal  1  hi  story . 


Undefeated  in  88  games,  the 
Wesmen  are  currently  tied  with 
the  North  American  mark  set  by 
the  UCLA  Bruins  (1970-1974 
team).  They  have  set  their  sights 
for  victory  89  in  a  match-up 
against  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba on  Friday. 


"It's  a  lot  of  good  hype  for 
basketball,"  said  Blues  head 
coach  Michelle  Belanger.  "They 
will  break  the  record.  "Right  now 
they  are  working  hard  at  it." 

Winnipeg  also  holds  the  Ca- 
nadian record,  breaking  the  pre- 
vious mark  of  69  straight  wins. 


After  defeating  ClAU's  fifth-ranked  team,  Brock  Badgers  76-74,  the  Blues  look 
to  upset  the  number  one-ranked  McMaster  Marauders  when  they  play  them 

Friday,  in  the  sports  gym.  (Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


U  of  T  men's  team 
slial(e  up  IVIarauders 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Blues  men's  swim  team  have 
taken  over  the  number  one  posi- 
tion in  the  country,  as  they 
outswam  the  McMaster  Maraud- 
ers 1 17-102  yesterday  evening. 

U  of  T  was  ahead  of  Mac  by 
only  four  points  going  into  the 
second  half  of  the  meet.  A  1-2-3 
sweep  by  Rob  Sampson,  Stan 
McLaurin  and  Peter  Tait  in  the 
next  event,  the  200m  butterfly, 
put  U  of  T  ahead  by  15  points. 
From  there  the  Blues  were  in 
control  of  the  meet. 

MacDonald  was  extremely 
pleased  with  his  team's  perform- 
ance against  the  arch-rival  Ma- 
rauders. 

"It  was  in  their  pool,  a  small 
advantage  to  the  home  team," 
said  MacDonald.  "They  were 
number  one  and  we  were  number 
two,  now  there  will  be  a  flip." 

In  the  next  two  events,  th.^ 
100m  and  400m  freestyles,  the 


Blues  were  still  on  top.  U  of  T 
swimmers  Steve  Gcorgciev  won 
the  sprint  and  Simon  Eberlie 
struck  gold  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance. 

MacDonald  noted  he  was  glad 
to  sec  Eberlie  return  to  his  ag- 
gressive competitive  form. 

"It's  a  breakthrough  for 
Simon,"  said  MacDonald.  "He 
took  charge  of  the  race  at  the 
hal  f- way  mark  and  the  Mac  swi  m- 
mers  couldn't  make  up  ground." 

Eberlie  was  last  year's  Cana- 
dian national  champion  in  the 
same  event. 

MacDonald  said  the  perform- 
ance of  Blues  Andrew  Foulds 
also  added  to  the  team's  success. 
Foulds  won  all  three  head-to- head 
races  against  Mac's  top  swim- 
mer. Gray  Fairley. 

U  of  T  backslroker  Trevor 
Gillis  won  both  of  his  events. 
Blues  Rob  Sampson  also  picked 
up  two  golds  in  his  butterfly 
swims. 

The  Blues  women's  swim  team 


saw  some  gold  of  their  own,  al- 
though they  were  ultimately 
dominated  by  the  Marauder 
squad  146-71. 

U  of  Ts  Rebecca  Glennie  was 
the  fastest  woman  in  all  three  of 
her  individual  events,  while  Beth 
Hollihan  had  a  single  victory  in 
the  200m  butterfly. 

Leading  the  Marauders  wom- 
en's team  was  national  team 
member  Joanne  Malar,  who 
MacDonald  says  is  probably  one 
of  the  finest  Canadian  swirrmicrs. 

"It's  great  to  have  her  in  the 
CIAU,"  said  MacDonald. 

He  pointed  out  Malar  was  de- 
nied a  medal  at  the  World  Cham- 
pionships last  summer  (finishing 
fourth  behind  a  gold  medalist 
from  China). 

For  U  of  T  swimmers  the  inter- 
collegiate season  continues  in 
January,  except  for,  Eberlie  and 
Sampson.  The  exhilaration  of 
victory  behind  them,  they  will  be 
travelling  to  Buffalo  for  the  U.S. 
International  Open  this  weekend. 


30GR0SVEN0RST. 
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Now  Open 


set  by  the  Calgary  Dinosaurs 
1989-91  women's  team. 

The  team  has  also  won  two 
CIAU  tiiles,since  the  streak  be- 
gan in  Oct.  29,  1992,  which  in- 
cluded the  national  final  game 
against  the  Varsity  Blues  last  year. 

In  that  CIAU  game,  the  Blues 


came  close  to  beating  Winnipeg, 
leading  them  by  one  point  by  the 
end  of  the  first  half.  But  the  Blues 
succumbed  in  the  end,  defeated 
by  15  points. 

Since  the  CIAU  final,  U  of  T 
hasn't  had  the  opportunity  to  play 
against  top-ranked  Winnipeg. 


Women's  hockey  set 
for  S-day  road  trip 


The  Varsity  Blues  women's 
hockey  team  is  doing  a  lot  of 
travelling  this  weekend. 

The  team  goes  to  Montreal,  to 
play  the  top-ranked  Concordia 
Stingers  in  an  exhibition  tourna- 
ment, one  day  after  a  double- 
header  in  Kingston,  against 
Queen's  University. 

Blues  head  coach  Karen 
Hughes  expects  a  good  game 
during  the  exhibition  match-up. 

"They  (Concordia]  will  really 
test  us  overall,"  Hughes  said. 

The  Stingers  have  a  number  of 
American  national  players  among 
their  ranks. 

Hughes  notes  U  of  T  s  first 
priority  will  be  to  concentrate  on 
the  back-to-back  games  against 
Queen's.  Both  teams  hold  a  record 
oT  4- 1 .  The  Gaels  currently  are 
ranked  ahead  of  U  of  T  in  points 
in  the  OWIAA  standings. 

The  Guelph  Gryphons,  who 
defeated  the  Blues  5-2  last  week, 
lead  the  eastern  division. 


Hughes  said  the  Guelph  game 
was  a  good  learning  experience 
for  the  Blues. 

"Wc  made  a  lot  of  mistakes 
and  have  been  working  on  im- 
proving things  since  then,"  said 
Hughes.  "It  helped  us  to  be  a 
better  team.  And  I  think  it  puts 
more  of  a  challenge  into  the  sea- 
son." 

The  Blues  have  won  the 
OWIAA  championship  title  for 
the  past  seven  years. 

Hughes  said  she  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  Queen's  in 
action  last  weekend. 

"They  have  strong  defense 
players,"  she  explained.  "We  are 
gearing  our  game  to  be  prepared 
for  that." 

The  U  of  T  squad  has  no  prob- 
lem will  their  offense,  however. 
Currently  Rebecca  Reid,  Lori 
Dupuis,  Natalie  Rivard  and 
Andria  Hunter  are  in  the  top  ten 
in  the  OWIAA  rankings. 

Valia  Reinsalu 


The  Blues  have  tried  to  get  Win- 
nipeg to  play  at  some  of  their 
exhibition  tournaments  but  the 
other  team's  schedule  has  been 
too  busy. 

Belanger  expects  the  next  time 
the  teams  face  each  other  will  be 
in  a  national  final  re-match. 

"The  key  with  them  is  that 
they  are  very  confident." 
said  Belanger.  "1  give  them  a  lot 
of  credit  for  maintaining  their 
focus  and  composure  throughout 
it  (the  winning  streak]." 

She  acknowledges  the  team 
consists  of  high  quality  players 
and  good  scorers,  but  says  it  is  a 
team  that  can  be  beat. 

The  closest  game  played  this 
year  was  last  month's  match-up 
against  the  Laurier  Golden 
Hawks.  Winnipeg  look  that  one 
73-69. 

Anticipating  a  possible  na- 
tional final  match-up,  Belanger 
says  the  U  of  T  squad  is  training 
hard. 

"The  players  have  a  good  alti- 
tude and  good  work  ethic,"  she 
said.  "We're  taking  it  one  game  at 
a  time,  not  just  looking  at  Winni- 
peg" 

"We're  focussing  on  a  few 
weaknesses,  better  strategies  and 
getting  our  skills  up  lo  par  so 
we'll  be  ready  logo  100  percent." 
Belanger  added. 

The  Blues  have  no  regular 
schedule  games  until  January. 
They  are  preparing  for  an  exhibi- 
tion tournament  to  be  held  in 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Dec.  27-29. 


Women's  U  of  T  volleyball 
plans  for  the  future 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  Athletic  Centre's  sports  gym  will  be  site 
for  a  gathering  of  future  Blues  prospects,  as  the 
women's  volleyball  team  hosts  the  U  of  T  Junior 
Giris  Volleyball  Festival  on  Saturday. 

Twenty-four  teams,  consisting  of  grade  9  and  10 
students,  predominantly  from  schools  across  south- 
em  Ontario,  will  compete  in  the  festival.  There  is  no 
equivalent  provincial  high  school  championship 
for  this  age  group;  instead,  U  of  T  is  offering  this 
junior  provincial  tour  for  the  second  year. 

Blues  women's  head  coach  Krisiine  Drakich 
said  in  addition  to  the  opportunity  lo  play  against 
other  Ontario  schools,  by  hosting  the  tournament 
the  team  hopes  to  give  high-school  athletes  a  first 
time  exposure  lo  the  university. 

"(The  tournament)  will  give  many  potential  stu- 
dent-athletes the  opportunity  to  see  the  university, 
the  athletic  facilities  and  the  volleyball  programme," 


explained  Drakich.  "U  of  T  will  be  the  first  univer- 
sity that  they  go  and  see." 

The  women's  team  has  previously  hosted  a  jun- 
ior boys  tournament  as  well. 

While  the  team's  future  prospects  are  being 
given  their  chance  to  play,  the  athletes  currently  on 
the  U  of  T  roster  are  performing  well  so  far  this  year. 
With  the  conclusion  of  the  fall  season,  the  Varsity 
women  are  ranked  ninth  in  the  counuy,  and  in 
second  place  in  the  OWIAA  eastern  division  be- 
hind the  York  Yeowomen. 

The  team  will  attend  a  training  camp  in  Florida, 
during  the  winter  break,  and  prepare  for  their  first 
intercollegiate  tournament  of  the  new  year. 

"Everybody  has  improved  at  the  expected  level," 
said  Draicich.  "And  we  have  a  good  understanding 
to  what  we  have  to  work  on  to  win  the  Ontario 
championships." 

Along  with  U  of  T  and  York,  Laurier  and  Winni- 
peg will  play  in  the  three-day  tournament,  hosted 
by  Toronto,  starting  on  Jan.  6. 


Varsity  Blues  Volleyball  Standings 

OUAA  - 

Eastern  Division 

MP 

MW 

ML 

GF 

GA 

PTS 

Toronto 

6 

4 

2 

12 

15 

8 

Queen's 

5 

3 

2 

13 

13 

6 

York 

3 

2 

1 

10 

7 

4 

Laurentian  5 

2 

3 

6 

10 

4 

Ryerson 

5 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

Top  Scoring  Leaders: 

TP 

PPG 

1.  David  Kantor,  Queen's 

131 

6.9 

2.  Marc  Habash,  Toronto 

105 

6.2 

3.  Glen  Smith,  York 

43 

5.4 

4.  Mike  Spence,  Queen's 

116 

5.0 

5.  Joe  Kupina,  York 

54 

4.9 

6.  Aaron  Holm,  Toronto 

118 

4.7 

OWIAA 

-  Eastern  Division 

MP 

MW 

ML 

GF 

GA 

PTS 

York 

4 

4 

0 

12 

1 

8 

Toronto 

5 

4 

1 

13 

4 

8 

Ottawa 

5 

3 

2 

10 

7 

6 

Queen's 

5 

2 

3 

6 

13 

4 

Carleton 

5 

1 

4 

6 

12 

2 

Ryerson 

4 

0 

4 

2 

12 

0 
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Prichard  supports 
national  strike 

The  national  student  strike,  planned 
for  Jan.  25,  has  received  support  from 
Robert  Prichard,  president  of  U  of  T. 

The  strike,  being  organized  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  is 
in  protest  to  the  proposed  $2.6  billion 
cut  to  federal  cash  transfer  payments, 
outlined  in  Human  Resource  Minis- 
ter's Lloyd  Axworthy's  green  paper. 

"I  think  when  students  are  weigh- 
ing in  for  themselves,  and  their  future, 
it's  important  to  give  them  the  free- 
dom to  do  that,"  Prichard  said. 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  at  U  of  T  is  also  supporting 
the  strike  and  urges  each  student  to 
participate,  according  to  Gareth 


V(^/;v//y  SHORTS 


Spanglctt,  the  council's  president. 

"We  have  to  see  how  receptive  Rob 
is  and  it  seems  to  me,  if  he's  support- 
ive, we'll  ask  them  to  shut  the  school. 
And  if  he's  not  receptive,  we'll  figure 
something  out,"  he  said. 

While  Rob  won't  shut  the  school, 
he  has  asked  that  all  members  of  the 
faculty  excuse  students  from  classes 
on  strike  day  with  no  academic  pen- 
alty. 

This  has  gone  Ixiyond  a  national 
student  strike,  says  Spanglett. 

"Unions  have  started  advertising 
events  [for  the  25lh]  as  well,"  he  said. 

Staff 

SAC  resignation 
accepted 

The  Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil has  accepted  the  resignation  of  its 
human  rights  officer. 

Ranjit  Ebcnezer,  an  Erindale  rep- 
resentative on  the  council's  board, 
announced  his  resignation  last  month, 
after  the  council  declined  to  vote  on 
whether  it  supported  spousal  benefits 
for  same-sex  couples. 

Council  president  Gareth  Spanglett 
said  Ebenczer,  now  in  India,  con- 
firmed his  resignation  from  the  posi- 
tion of  human  rights  officer  shortly 
afterwards.  But  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  Ebenezer  would  return  to 
Canada  and  thus  keep  his  seat  on  the 
board  or  not,  Spanglett  said. 

An  election  for  the  vacated  posi- 
tion will  be  held  next  month.  Fellow 
Erindale  director  Alex  Vaccari  has 
stated  he  wants  the  volunteer  posi- 
tion, but  he  is  likely  to  be  opposed  by 
several  board  members,  including  at 
least  two  from  St.  Michael's  College, 
who  dislike  his  own  strong  support 
for  same-sex  spousal  benefits. 

Staff 
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statute  of  the  sacrificed  woman:  Victoria  College. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Committee  votes  to 
end  privatized 
accounting  IVIBA 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  programs  committee  of  the  Faculty 
of  Management  voted  to  end  the  priva- 
tized accounting  MBA  out  of  existence 
last  Friday. 

But  some  business  students  say  that 
the  decision  to  axe  the  program  was 
unilateral,  made  by  the  faculty's  dean, 
Hugh  Arnold,  with  no  student  input. 

"[There's]  been  absolutely  no  consul- 
tation, no  input  from  us.  There's  been  a 
total  lack  of  communication,"  said  Peter 
Guo,  a  second-year  MBA  accounting 
student  and  a  student  representative  on 
the  programs  committee. 

"The  first  thing  you're  taught  in  busi- 
ness school  is  to  communicate  with 
you're  customers.  And  we're  the  cus- 
tomers." 

The  MBA  in  professional  accounting 
is  a  self-funded  program,  with  each  of  its 
77  students  paying  $10,500  in  tuition 
fees  every  year.  Students  of  the  program 
participate  in  two  four-month  work  terms 


Council  not  moving  fast  enougli 
on  disability  access,  students  say 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council 
is  taking  too  long  to  distribute  funds 
needed  to  make  the  university  campus 
more  wheelchair-accessible. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  two  people  with 
disabilities  who  are  serving  on  the  coun- 
cil's  wheelchair  access  committee. 

The  committee  was  created  to  over- 
see the  over  $3  million  in  wheelchair 
accessibility  funds,  raised  through  a  stu- 
dent levy  between  1990  and  1993. 

So  far,  the  council  has  spent  nearly  $  1 
million  of  that  money  on  various  wheel- 
chair-access projects,  such  as  the  reno- 
vations of  the  first  floor  of  Robarts  Li- 
brary. 

But  now  both  representatives  of  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  are  wondering  why 
the  handing  out  of  the  rest  of  the  money 
is  taking  so  much  time.  U  of  T  has 
identified  over  $5  million  in  disability 
access  projects  that  still  need  to  be  done. 
But  the  students  say  they  want  to  know 
why  the  council  can' t  they  just  spend  the 
money  and  get  them  done. 

"We  have  the  money,  so  what  is  the 
problem?"  asks  Judith-Ann  Manning, 
one  of  two  conrunitlee  members  repre- 
senting the  disabled  community. 

Fellow  committee  member  Brad 
Siwick,  an  engineering  student,  agrees. 
"I  think  you  should  spend  the  money  as 
soon  as  possible,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  spend  it  too 
quick." 

For  three  years,  the  university's  full- 
time  students  paid  an  extra  $30  on  top  of 
their  other  student  fees  to  help  pay  for 
making  the  university  wheelchair  acces- 
sible. 

The  levy  was  instituted  after  a  March, 
1990  referendum,  where  the  students 
voted  for  paying  the  $30.  Governing 
Council     representative  Daina 


Groskaufmanis,  whose  idea  the  levy  was, 
said  at  the  time  that  she  hoped  the  coun- 
cil could  have  a  plan  for  spending  the 
money  before  it  was  even  collected. 

However,  since  then,  the  fund  has 
been  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  student 
politics.  In  some  years,  there  has  been 
almost  nothing  done.  In  total,  only  around 
$1  million  of  the  $3  million  raised  was 
spent  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  project, 
most  of  which  went  to  the  Robarts  en- 
trance modifications. 

What  is  confusing  many  people  is  this 
year's  council  appeared  set  to  change 
that. 

Incoming  president  Gareth  Spanglett 
announced  in  June  that  the  wheelchair 


fund  would  contribute  $300,000  to  joint 
projects  with  the  federal  government's 
infrastructure  program,  to  make  several 
improvements  on  the  downtown  cam- 
pus. 

In  addition,  Spanglett  announced,  it 
would  spend  another  $500,000  on 
projects  it  would  fund  entirely  by  itself, 
both  downtown  and  at  the  Erindale  cam- 
pus. 

But  now,  six  months  later,  the  council 
still  has  to  give  any  of  that  money  out. 

Nor  did  it  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  that  supervises  the  funds  un- 
til this  Friday.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  committee,  made  up  of  students  with 
Please  see  "$5,"  page  2 


in  Toronto's  top  financial  firms  for  on- 
the-job  training. 

While  Arnold  says  he  understands  the 
concerns  of  the  students,  the  debate  on 
whether  or  not  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
gram has  been  going  on  for  two  years.  In 
order  to  best  serve  the  other  1,400  stu- 
dents in  the  faculty,  the  program  has  to 
go. 

"We've  been  working  up  to  this  deci- 
sion for  two  years  now.  We  struck  [a  task 
force]  in  June  of  1994  and  that  group  did 
not  include  students  on  it.  But  it  did 
include  representatives  from  the  account- 
ing field. 

"The  majority  of  members  of  the  task 
force  were  from  accounting  and  they 
recommended  not  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram," said  Arnold. 

Arnold  admitted  students  were  cor- 
rect in  saying  they  were  largely  left  out 
of  the  decision-making  process. 

"I  can  understand  the  feelings  from 
students  in  the  current  round  of  discus- 
sion. They're  right  about  that." 

However  axing  a  pri  vate  program  that 
brings  the  faculty  close  to  $1  million  a 
year  and  virtually  pays  for  itself  is  not  a 
wise  move  says  Guo,  a  former  Students' 
Administrative  Council  president. 

"The  bottom  line  is  we're  profitable. 
All  our  students  pay  for  everything,"  he 
said. 

Len  Brooks,  director  of  the  MBA  and 
professional  accounting  program  at  U  of 
T,  agrees. 

"Our  position  is  that  this  is  a  resource 
generating  program,"  said  Brooks.  "[It] 
generates  funds  from  student  tuitions  to 
pay  our  own  way  and  that's  been  set 
aside." 

Brooks  also  says  the  accounting  MB  A 
is  a  fine  example  of  a  program  where  U 
of  T  excels. 

"The  quality  of  students  [in  the  pro- 
gram] have  a  GMAT  average  of  80  per 
cent  or  better.  The  placement  rate  of 
graduates  is  extremely  high." 

Justin  Ashley,  an  MBA  accounting 
student,  says  that  he  doesn't  understand 
Please  see         page  2 


Greenpeace  wins  environmental  paper  battle 

Toronto  Board  of  Education  to 
stop  buying  clear-cut  products 


BY  Duncan  MacDonell 
Varsity  Staff 

At  the  urging  of  Greenpeace  and  a  number  of  other  environ- 
mental action  lobbying  groups,  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  reconunended  schools  not  buy  paper  products  derived 
from  clear-cut  trees. 

The  recommendation,  which  will  directly  affect  the  pur- 
chasing policies  of  all  public  schools  in  Toronto,  was  passed 
at  the  last  board  meeting  on  Oct.  27.  Fourteen  board  members 
voted  for  the  motion,  with  three  abstentions  and  four  against. 

"It's  the  first  example  of  an  institution  expressing  its  desire 
for  change,"  said  David  Robbins,  a  Greenpeace  lobbyist  and 
U  of  T  student.  "The  idea  is  to  show  that  there's  institutional 
opposition  to  clearcutting,"  he  said. 

Robbins  worked  with  the  Student  Environmental  Network, 
the  Parents'  Environmental  Action  Group,  and  the  School 
Programs  Committee  in  drafting  the  proposal. 

"David  Robbins  is  a  wonderful  young  man  who  brought 
these  groups  together,"  said  Joan  Doiron,  school  trustee  for 


Wards  Five  and  Six,  and  chair  of  the  environmental  issues 
committee. 

"But  it's  interesting  to  note  that  the  strongest  support  for  this 
resolution  came  from  the  parents,"  she  said. 

The  document  is  an  official  statement  of  intent. 

"[It]  recommends  that  the  Toronto  board  buy  paper  and 
wood  products  that  are  not  derived  from  clearcutting  forestry 
operations,  when  these  products  are  available  and  feasible." 

Robbins  says  that  clearcutting  has  irreversible  impacts  on 
the  biodiversity  of  forests,  causing  soil  erosion  and  destroying 
wildlife  habitat. 

An  effective  way  to  reduce  the  amount  of  clearcutting  in 
Canada  is  to  create  an  economic  demand  for  clearcut-free 
wood  and  paper  products,  he  said.  "The  [forestry]  industry  is 
taking  this  very  seriously,"  says  Robbins. 

But  Dennis  Fitzgerald,  a  spokesperson  from  McMillian- 
Bloedel,  a  B.C.-based  logging  company,  doesn't  feel  that  this 
development  will  force  clear-cutters  to  change  their  policies. 

"A  decision  which  was  made  specifically  in  the  Toronto 
Please  see  "Toronto,"  page  3 
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Special  Events 


A  Christmas  Tree  -  On  Thursday,  December  8th  at  7;30  p.m.  in  The  Great  Hall,  old  and 
young  alike  are  invited  to  share  in  this  happy  event,  which  includes  a  visit  from  Santa,  Yuletide 
Music  with  memt)ers  of  the  Hart  House  Singers,  Chorus  and  Chamber  Strings,  Readers,  and 
Refreshments.  Remember  to  bring  a  blanket  or  cushion  to  sit  on  the  floor! 


Art 


The  Justlna  M.  Bamlcke  Gallery  -  An  exhibition  of  drawings  and  sculpture  by  Sylvia 
Safdie,  curated  by  Paul  Petro,  will  run  until  December  8th. 

The  Arbor  Room  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents  works  by  Colina  Maxwell 
from  November  28th,  1994  to  January  7th,  1995. 


Activities  and  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come  to  the  Map  Room  on 
Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interested  in  competitive  parliamentary 
debating.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m  new  debaters  are  encour- 
aged to  come  to  Wednesday  meetings  at  4:00  p.m.  For  further  information,  call  978-0537. 

Investment  Club  -  The  Investment  Club  holds  its  speaking  events  every  second  week  and  its  general 
meetings  are  held  regularly  every  second  month,  and  all  members  are  encouraged  to  attend.  For 
further  general  club  information,  please  contact  Tony  Teekasingh  at  905-803-0898 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's 
Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up 

Athletics  

Inlormation  Session  on  New  Conditioning  Equipment-  Come  and  find  out  about  the  exciting  new 
Conditioning  Area,  with  a  completion  date  of  January  1995,  developed  by  the  Recreational  Athletics 
Committee.  Tuesday,  December  6th  1994  from  6:00  to  7:00  p  m  in  the  Debates  Room 

Holiday  Hours  -  Please  note  that  the  Athletic  facilities  will  be  open  during  the  holiday  period. 
Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hall  Porter's  desk. 

Closure  -  The  door  at  the  northwest  entry  to  Athletics  will  close  in  November  for  the  Wmter  period 
and  will  reopen  in  the  Spring  term.  Entrance  and  exit  to  Athletics  will  be  via  the  front  door  of  Hart 
House. 

Cards  -  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk  for  entry  to  the 
Locker  Rooms. 

Lockers  -  Please  note  that  coats  and  bags  are  to  be  checked  into  day  lockers  before  entry  to  the 
Athletics  activities  areas. 
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$1  million  program 
bites  the  dust 


Continued  from  page  1 

why  the  faculty  is  cutting  a  privatized  program, 
when  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  both 
say  they  want  to  see  more  of  them. 

"I  don't  understand  the  logic  at  all.  A  lot  of 
students,  memt)ers  of  the  business  community  and 
the  alumni  will  be  upset.  [They're]  blowing  away 
$1  million,"  he  said. 

But  after  you  factor  into  account  how  much  it 
costs  to  run  the  program,  it  is  still  not  profitable  to 
continue  running,  says  Arnold. 

"It  generates  $1  million,  but  you  have  to  pay  for 
expenses  to  run  it.  You  have  to  look  at  what's  left 
over  for  the  faculty  in  order  to  run  it  and  basically 
there's  nothing  left,"  said  Arnold. 

"The  funding  that's  generated  supports  [the  pro- 
gram), but  it  doesn't  help  us  with  the  other  things 
we're  doing.  It's  drawing  away  full-time  faculty 
members  who  could  be  teaching  in  other  pro- 
grams." 

U  of  T's  main  administration  will  never  accept 
cutting  a  program  that  generates  income,  says  Guo. 


"Are  you  going  to  march  down  to  Simcoc  Hall, 
to  provost  [Adcl]  Scdra  and  president  Robert 
Prichard,  and  say  we're  going  to  cut  this...  because 
wc  need  exu-a  money  to  hire  more  faculty? 

"I  think  this  will  be  sent  back.  Big  time,"  said 
Guo. 

But  the  administration  is  fully  aware  of  the 
recommended  cut,  says  Arnold. 

The  program  must  end  so  the  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment can  fiKus  on  the  increasingly  competitive 
business  school  market  place,  says  Arnold. 

"It's  essential  wc  get  focused  on  things  we  do 
well  like  the  full-lime  MBA.  At  Western's  business 
school,  they've  had  a  drop  of  25  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  applicants  and  they've  reduced  their 
intake  by  one-quarter.  Our  applicants  arc  up,  slightly, 
but  up.  We're  working  hard  to  enhance  quality,"  he 
said. 

The  program  committee's  recommendation  now 
must  be  approved  by  the  faculty.  It  will  then  go  to 
U  of  T's  Governing  Council,  its  highest  decision 
making  authority. 


$5  million  needed  to 
improve  access 
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disabilities  and  council  members, 
since  April. 

Members  of  the  wheelchair 
access  committee  say  they  were 
worried  that  the  already  slow 
process  of  distributing  the  access 
money  had  totally  stalled.  But 
they  say  they  had  incredible  dif- 
ficulty communicating  this  to  the 
council  member  chairing  the 
committee,  vice-president 
Rupinder  Ahluwalia. 

"I  left  a  number  of  not-very- 
happy  messages,"  Manning  said. 
■Rupinderjusthasnot  been  avail- 
able." 

"I  called  and  said,  'Rupinder, 
can  we  please  schedule  a  meet- 
ing?' He  never  called  me  back." 

Ahluwalia  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  However, 
the  vice-president  isn't  being 
negligent,  so  much  as  financially 
prudent,  according  to  one  of  his 
co-workers. 

Council  university  affairs  com- 
missioner Marco  Santaguida  says 
one  reason  the  council  stalled  on 
wheelchair  access  for  six  months 
was  because  bad  investment  de- 
cisions forced  it  to  wait. 

According  to  Santaguida,  the 
council  had  invested  all  the 
wheelchair  money  in  mortgage 
funds,  which  dropped  signifi- 
cantly in  value  last  year  before 
rising  again  recently.  If  Ahluwalia 
had  given  out  the  money  for  the 
new  projects  before  now,  the  fund 
would  have  suffered  a  large  fi- 
nancial loss. 

"We  would  have  been  stupid 
to  pull  it  out  right  then.  We  waited 
for  a  reason." 

But  if  that's  the  reason.  Man- 
ning said,  it's  a  bad  one. 

"They  look  at  it  as  lost  income. 
I  look  at  it  as  lost  accessibility." 

Behind  the  current  problems 
with  the  fund  lies  the  larger  issue: 
why  can't  the  money  be  spent 
faster? 

Eileen  Barbeau,  who  runs  the 
university's  office  for  students 
with  disabilities,  says  that  subse- 
quent student  councils  have  for- 
gotten that  the  students  who  gave 
out  that  money  intended  for  it  to 
be  spent  promptly. 

"The  people  who  control  the 
money  didn't  intend  it  to  be  an 
endowment  fund." 

In  fact,  Barbeau  argues,  the 
presence  of  a  students'  wheel- 
chair fund  actually  keeps  things 
from  being  built.  The  university 


can  justify  spending  less  money 
on  wheelchair  access  by  saying 
there's  a  fund  there  if  you  want  it, 
she  says. 

'The  existence  of  a  large  pot 
of  money  docs  inhibit  the  in- 
volvement of  other  divisions," 
she  said. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  ar- 
gument for  not  spending  SAC 
money,  so  long  as  it's  spent 
wisely." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more 
money  could  be  spent.  By  the 
university's  own  list — which 
doesn't  include  federated  down- 
town institutions  like  Trinity  and 
St.  Michael's  colleges — $5.2 
million  in  wheelchair  renovations 
still  needs  to  be  done,  including 
renovations  to  the  SAC  building 
itself. 


But  council  president  Gareth 
Spanglctt  says  he  doesn't  want  to 
be  rushed.  The  council  is  making 
plans  now  to  empty  its  wheel- 
chair access  account  within  five 
years,  he  says:  it  would  be  im- 
practical to  spend  the  money — 
around  $2  million — any  faster. 

"You're  looking  at  probably 
50  to  100  different  prjects," 
Spanglctt  said.  "Keeping  a  uack 
on  UX)  different  projects  all  at 
once  just  isn't  possible,  and  re- 
ally silly." 

But  Manning  criticizes  the 
council's  direction.  Students  with 
disabilities  need  full  access  to  the 
campus  now,  she  says. 

"I  say,  to  hell  with  stretching 
the  fund.  Let's  make  as  many  of 
these  buildings  as  accessible  as 
possible,"  she  said. 
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Everybody  into  the  pool 


U  of  T's  Campus  Master  Plan 
committee  voted  to  support  the 
"revitalizalion"  of  St.  George 
Street,  after  viewing  the  win- 
ners in  the  university's  St. 
George  Street  ideas  competi- 
tion. 

The  committee,  which  ad- 
vises on  the  overall  design  of 
the  campus,  may  select  some  of 
the  ideas  put  forward  by  the 
two  winners  of  the  ideas  com- 
petition, announced  last  July. 

One  of  the  winning  designs. 


organized  by  alumnus  Alex 
Rahimi,  the  Evergreen  Foun- 
dation, and  a  local  architec- 
tural firm,  en  visages  cutting  off 
the  street  almost  totally,  and 
installing  an  oval  marketplace 
and  a  pool  around  Sidney  Smith 
Hall  (above). 

Producing  a  space  without 
cars  downtown,  Rahimi  feels, 
would  be  the  first  step  in  turn- 
ing all  the  downtown  into  a 
pedestrian  and  bicycle-friendly 
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First  mourn,  then  work  for  change 

Mother  of  victim,  U  of  T  community,  remember  IVIontreai 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

December  6,  1989,  changed  the 
life  of  Suzanne  Laplanie  Edward 
forever.  That  was  the  day  she  lost 
her  21  year-old  daughter,  Anne- 
Marie,  during  one  of  the  most 
gruesome  crimes  in  Canadian 
history. 

On  that  day,  a  lone  gunman 
carrying  a  semi-automatic  assault 
rifle  murdered  her  daughter,  and 
13  other  female  engineering  stu- 
dents at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
merely  because  of  their  gender. 

Edward  says  she  lives  with 
grief  daily,  and  since  Dec.  6,  she 
has  devoted  her  life  to  making 
people  aware  of  violence  against 
women  in  society. 

"I  identified  Anne-Marie  at  a 
make-shifl  morgue.  I  lifted  her 
from  under  her  neck  and  I  had 
this  energy  pour  into  me  that's 
really  hard  to  explain  and  I  said 
to  the  guys  [her  husband  and  son] 
across  the  table,  'We're  going  to 
pull  through.'" 

Since  that  day,  Edward  says 
she  vowed  she  would  invest  her 
entire  life's  energy  on  fighting 


violence  against  women,  so  her 
daughter's  death  would  not  be  in 
vain. 

It  was  not  merely  the  mothers 
of  the  14  women,  or  their  friends 
and  family  that  suffered  a  loss, 
says  Edward. 

"This  was  an  immense  loss  to 
the  Canadian  people,  to  the  sci- 
ences, and  a  loss  to  themselves," 
she  said.  "These  women  deliber- 
ately chose  a  male-dominated 
profession.  There's  a  lot  to  them. 
Each  one  of  them  have  become 
my  gids." 

Edward  says  that  before  her 
daughter's  death,  she  was  some- 
what naive  about  the  inequalities 
of  women  in  society. 

"It  never  crossed  our  minds 
that  our  son  should  be  the  engi- 
neer and  not  our  daughter.  Equal- 
ity between  men  and  women  is 
far  from  a  fait  accompli"  she 
said.  "I  was  also  quite  naive  in 
thinking  feminism  was  a  fait 
accompli.  I  was  too  busy  being 
happy. 

"Violence  against  women  has 
come  to  me  slowly.  One  woman 
every  six  days  is  killed  by  her 
mate  in  this  country." 


For  every  woman  killed  as  a 
result  of  violence,  there  are  so 
many  more  victims,  says  Edward. 

"I  am  one  of  eight  brothers  and 
sisters.  Between  us  we  have  26 
grandchildren.  There  are  83  peo- 
ple in  my  family.  For  the  one 
person  who  made  the  statistic, 
there  are  83  victims  attached," 
she  said.  "When  a  woman  is 
killed,  there  are  many  victims." 

Rona  Abramovitch,  U  of  T's 
status  of  women  officer,  says  that 
the  Montreal  Massacre  had  im- 
plications for  women  in  univer- 
sities across  Canada. 

"We're  all  at  risk,"  she  said.  "I 
can  remember  watching  the  10 
p.m.  news,  being  absolutely 
stunned  and  thinking  to  myself 
that  this  was  shocking  beyond 
belief  This  was  a  crime  based  on 
gender.  It  could  have  been  me 
and  my  students.  It  could' ve  been 
my  classroom.  It  could' ve  hap- 
pened here." 

Susan  Addario,  U  of  T's  per- 
sonal safety  awareness  officer, 
says  that  Dec.  6  changed  the  way 
we  view  aggression,  intimidation 
and  violence  against  women  on 
campus  forever. 


"It  became  impossible  to  deny 
that  inequality  of  gender,  and 
homophobia  don't  play  out  on 
campus.  It's  ironic  because  in 
many  ways  the  focus  of  violence, 
intimidation,  the  threats  and 
abuse  women  experience  are 
much  more  every  day  and  more 
preventable  that  the  kind  of  vio- 
lence the  women  in  Montreal 
experienced,"  Addario  said. 

Since  Dec.  6,  Edward  has  been 
instrumental  in  lobbying  the  fed- 
eral government  to  impose  stricter 
gun  control  laws  in  Canada. 

"I  have  fought  wholeheartedly 
for  gun  control  in  Canada  and 
against  the  violence  on  televi- 
sion which  teaches  children  vio- 
lence." 

Edward  says  she  is  elated  over 
the  stricter  gun  control  laws  which 
have  been  proposed  by  federal 
Justice  Minister  Alan  Rock. 

'The  minister  has  convinced 
me  that  this  is  not  a  paper  open  to 
discussion.  These  are  decisions 
and  the  bill  will  go  forward,"  she 
said. 

The  bill  includes  an  automatic 
four-year  sentence  for  the  mis- 
use of  fireanns  and  measures  to 


block  fire  arms  importation  into 
Canada. 

But  while  the  government  has 
turned  Dec.  6  into  a  national  ac- 
tion day  for  the  awareness  and 
elimination  of  violence  against 
women,  more  needs  to  be  done, 
says  Vinita  Srivastava  of  U  of 
T's  Women's  Centre. 

"A  lot  of  people  need  to  re- 
member Dec.  6  is  only  one  day... 
but  this  is  a  continuous  struggle," 
she  said.  "Society  in  general  is  in 
huge  denial  on  violence  against 
women." 

At  U  of  T's  campus,  Addario 
says  there  have  been  many  insti- 
tutional changes  to  improve  the 
physical  safety  of  women  in  the 
community,  in  the  form  of  policy 
changes  as  well  as  increased  light- 
ing. 

"We  don't  try  to  pretend  that 


there  aren't  incidents  on  campus. 

"We've  improved  institution- 
ally, but  the  lives  of  women  still 
experience  psychological  vio- 
lence, threat,  and  intimidation. 
The  university  is  a  social  institu- 
tion, part  of  the  fabric  of  society. 
It's  naive  to  think  we  can  stand 
apart  in  the  larger  social  con- 
text," Addario  said. 

According  to  Abramovitch, 
her  office  will  continue  to  hold  a 
Dec.  6  memorial  every  year,  to 
remind  women  and  ail  members 
of  the  university  community,  the 
ramifications  of  violence  against 
women. 

"You  did  not  have  to  be  in 
Montreal  [to  remember.]  You  just 
had  to  be  at  a  university.  All  you 
have  to  be  is  a  woman  and  a 
human  being  to  understand  that 
this  is  your  issue  as  well." 


Engineers  marie  massacre  witli  vigil 


BY  LyDIA  RiVA 

Close  to  60  engineering  students 
stood  outside  the  Sandford 
Fleming  building  for  a  candlelit 
vigil  last  Friday  to  honour  14 
female  engineers  murdered  five 
years  ago  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  in  Montreal. 

William  Lcizerowicz,  the  En- 
gineering Society's  women's  is- 
sues committee  chair,  said  that 
the  crowd  should  ask  themselves 
during  a  minute  of  silence,  "Why 
did  it  happen  there?  Why  didn't  it 
happen  here?  What  caused  it? 

"Lessons  can  be  learned  from 


something  like  this,"  said 
Lcizerowicz.  "The  first  step  is 
mourning,  the  next  step  is  to  take 
action." 

Leizerowicz  said  that  the  soci- 
ety will  be  holding  workshops  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  sexism 
in  engineering. 

Leizerowicz  said  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  engineers  to  have  their 
own  memorial. 

Ruby  Nayyar,  president  of  the 
Engineering  Society,  said  that  the 
engineers  held  their  own  vigil 
because  engineers  write  their 
exams  earlier  than  other  students 
and  they  would  not  have  been 


able  to  attend  the  memorial  on 
Dec.  6. 

The  significance  of  the  Mon- 
treal Massacre  is  "not  just  for 
women  in  engineering.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  attitude  that  still 
exists.  A  lot  of  people  haven't 
changed  their  ways,"  said 
Nayyar. 

"There  is  the  attitude  that 
women  don't  belong  here.  It  re- 
minds us  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go." 

However,  Nayyar  says,  the 
faculty's  commitment  to  fight- 
ing sexist  attitudes  is  changing 
the  atmosphere  for  women  in  the 


university.The  biggest  problem 
for  female  engineers  right  now  is 
in  industry  and  in  high  schools 
where  women  are  discouraged 
from  pursuing  careers  in  engi- 
neering, she  says. 

Students  who  attended  the  vigil 
said  they  wanted  to  show  their 
respect  for  the  14  women  who 
died,  and  acknowledge  the  sex- 
ism in  engineering. 

'There  are  men  that  don't  re- 
spect women  in  engineering," 
said  Franny  Jewett,  a  second- 
year  civil  engineering  student 
who  attended  the  memorial. 
"They  don't  think  women  have  a 
place  in  the  professional  facul- 
ties". 

Some  students  say  they  were 
hoping  to  draw  attention  to  the 
issue  of  violence  against  women, 
by  attending. 

"I  came  out  because  I  wanted 
to  keep  awareness  out.  By  me 
being  there,  it  made  the  event 
larger,  it  made  an  event  more 
noticeable  that  should  never  be 
forgotten, "  said  Vince  Luciani,  a 
second-year  mechanical  engi- 
neering student. 
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Clayoquot  Sound:  After  the  trees  have  fallen. 


(Roger  Foley) 


Board  of  ed  misinformed: 
l\/laclVlillan  Bloedel 


Continued  from  page  1 

school  system  will  not  affect  the  industry,"  said 
Fitzgerald.  "If  it  [the  statement  of  intent]  were 
applied  very  broadly,  then  it  would  have  an  adverse 
affect,"  he  said. 

Fitzgerald  says  he  doesn't  believe  the  decision 
will  cause  any  such  effects,  and  that  Robbins  and 
the  board  are  misinformed. 

"[The  decision]  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  follow. 
You  have  to  look  at  where  all  wood  comes  from — 
lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  even  wood  chips,"  he  said. 

Fitzgerald  defended  the  practice  of  clearcutting, 
citing  a  report  from  a  1994  parliamentary  sub- 
committee that  slated  clearcutting  is  an  appropriate 
technique  depending  on  the  forest  type,  and  the 
terrain  in  which  the  forest  is  growing.. 


"[The  statement  of  intent]  is  sort  of  a  politically 
correct  decision.  People  tend  to  associate 
clearcutting  with  bad  forest  management. 

"You  can't  say  that  any  one  system  of  logging  is 
innately  good  or  bad.  You  have  to  decide  what  is 
appropriate  or  inappropriate." 

He  says  that  clearcut-free  paper  is  not  easily 
available,  and  would  cost  more  than  regular  paper, 
but  he  says,  there  possibility  for  modest  growth  in 
the  clearcut-free  paper  sector. 

"They  might  end  up  creating  sort  of  a  niche 
market,  where  suppliers  who  don't  already  clearcut 
will  advertise  their  products  as  ttcing  clearcut- 
free,"  said  Fitzgerald. 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Education  spends  over 
$500,000  a  year  on  paper  and  paper  products. 
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Campus  cops  one  step  closer  to  real  power 


Tools  of  the  trade:  Campus  cops  look  forward  to  new  status. 


BY  Bruce  Roi^ston 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  police  force  may  finally  be- 
come fully  swom-in,  if  the  board  re- 
sponsible for  Metro' s  cops  gives  its  okay 
this  month. 

Many  of  the  campus  police  serving  at 
the  downtown  and  Scarborough  cam- 
puses are  not  sworn  peace  officers.  This 
means  they  have  no  more  official  police 
powers  than  an  average  citizen. 

Steve  Cox,  a  police  officer  at  the 
downtown  campus,  says  he  hopes  that 
all  the  university's  police  officers  can  be 
sworn  in. 

"It  makes  our  job  a  lot  easier,"  Cox 
said.  "It's  just  a  lot  easier  when  you're 
somewhere  and  you  have  that  extra 
power  when  you  need  it." 

Metro  Toronto's  Police  Services 
Board  will  consider  allowing  the  univer- 
sity's unsworn  pol  ice  officers  to  be  sworn 
in  at  its  meeting  on  Dec.  15. 

The  majority  of  the  officers  who  have 
joined  the  force  in  the  last  nine  years 
cither  have  not  been  sworn  in,  or  have 


had  their  sworn  status  run  out. 

Only  14  of  the  33  officers  in  the  St. 
George  force  arc  official  "special  con- 
stables," holding  such  police  powers  as 


the  ability  to  arrest  someone  not  actually 
committing  a  crime. 

For  instance,  if  a  non-swom  officer 
sees  some  one  he  believes  could  be 
dangerous,  he  must  wait  for  a  sworn 
officer  to  show  up  before  he  can  put  the 
suspect  in  custody. 

The  police  force  has  tried  to  put  at 
least  some  of  the  remaining  swom-in 
officers  on  every  shift,  to  make  them 
more  effective.  But  the  declining  number 
of  police  officers  with  legal  status  has 
made  that  difficult,  according  to  Lee 
McKcrgow,  U  of  T's  manager  of  police 
services. 

"The  advantage  of  the  special  consta- 
ble status  is  the  little  extra  power  we 
have,"  said  McKergow. 

The  non-swom  officers  still  wear  full 
uniforms,  and  are  referred  to  as  "police 
constables,"  just  like  those  who  are  sworn 
in. 

The  university  has  been  losing  offic- 


ers since  1990,  when  the  province  del- 
egated its  responsibility  for  swearing  in 
university  police  to  municipal  police 
boards. 

That  meant  the  university  had  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  with  the  police 
services  board  to  allow  officers  to  be 
swom  in.  But  two  years  would  pass 
before  formal  negotiations  between  the 
university  and  the  board  began. 

In  late  1992,  members  of  campus  po- 
lice criticized  the  university  for  drag- 
ging its  feet  on  getting  them  swom  in. 
They  claimed  the  university  was  trying 
to  save  money  that  they  would  have  to 
spend  on  training  if  those  officers  were 
actually  to  be  swom. 

Then-president  of  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  Farrah  Jinha  also 
criticized  the  university  for  endangering 
student  safely  by  allowing  the  situation 
to  continue. 

An  independent  review  of  the  univer- 


sity's police  services  the  following  year 
recommended  getting  all  officers  swom 
in  as  soon  as  possible. 

Janice  Oliver,  the  U  of  T  assistant 
vice-president  responsible  for  the  cam- 
pus police,  said  she  expected  having  all 
the  newer  officers  swom  in  could  cost 
the  university  some  money.  The  univer- 
sity will  have  to  make  sure  its  officers 
are  trained  to  the  standards  the  police 
services  board  sets,  she  said. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  police  serv- 
ices board  will  also  have  authority  over 
the  kind  of  weapons  campus  police  cany. 
They  currently  have  only  handcuffs. 

The  police  officers  at  Erindale  cam- 
pus, which  is  outside  of  the  Metro  re- 
gion, are  all  swom  in  At  Scarborough, 
seven  of  the  1 1  police  staff  are  swom  in. 

On  Dec.  14,  three  of  the  campus  po- 
lice will  have  their  special  constable 
status  expire,  putting  a  further  suain  on 
the  force. 


Exchange  program  first  of  its  Idnd  for  Canada 

Saint  Mary's  forges  links  with  Vietnam 


BY  Sara  Justine  Wii^on 
Varsity  Staff 

Saint  Mary's  University  in  Nova  Scotia 
has  begun  a  program  to  promote  link- 
ages between  Canada  and  Vietnam. 

The  Saint  Mary's  University  Linkage 
Program  is  designed  to  educate  Canadi- 
ans about  Vietnam,  through  an  increased 
understanding  of  its  economy,  culture, 
educational  system  and  history. 

Heidi  Taylor,  manager  of  the  univer- 
sity's international  projects  office,  says 
the  program's  objective  is  to  forge  links 
between  Atlantic  Canada  and  Vietnam, 


enhance  long-term  commercial  links, 
and  promote  understanding  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  regions. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  through  offering 
three-month  work  placements  for  stu- 
dents. 

The  placements  are  open  to  fourth- 
year  undergrads  and  first-year  graduate 
students  in  all  departments.  Last  sum- 
mer, six  university  students  were  in  Ha- 
noi as  part  of  the  program. 

Since  the  country  is  still  suffering 
from  the  devastation  of  war,  the  pro- 
gram requires  students  who  are  willing 
to  live  in  poor  conditions  for  up  to  three 


months,  says  Taylor. 

Projects  have  included  a  business 
placement  at  a  major  daily  newspaper, 
teaching  English,  and  rural  development 
projects 

This  year,  rural  development  will  be 
the  focus  for  the  seven  placements. 

"Based  on  the  applications  received 
so  far  the  interest  seems  to  be  in  rural 
development.  Projects  that  will  generate 
income  for  mral  areas  such  as  small 
scale  businesses  and  women's  coopera- 
tives will  be  pursued",  said  Taylor. 

The  St.  Mary's  initiative  is  funded  by 
the  Max  Bell  Foundation,  the  Asia-Pa- 


cific Foundation  and  Saint  Mary's 
alumni. 

The  foundation  funds  projects  that 
enrich  the  Canadian-Asian  Pacific  rela- 
tionship. The  Saint  Mary's  program  is 
the  first  project  in  Vietnam  they  have 
funded. 

"We  felt  this  was  an  exciting  new 
initiative  in  a  country  where  a  great  deal 
is  beginning  to  happen  in  terms  of  com- 
merce and  trade",  says  Virginia  Froman, 
program  director  of  the  Foundation. 

St.  Mary's  is  the  first  Canadian  uni- 
versity to  establish  a  work  exchange 
with  Vietnam. 
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Varsity  News  5 


Trudeau,  we  hardly  knew  ya! 


McCall  and  Clarkson:  Trudeau-myth  busters 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Popular  myths  sunround  Pierre 
Trudeau  that  mask  the  reality  of 
the  man,  and  his  years  in  office, 
say  the  authors  of  a  recently  com- 
pleted two-volume  study  of  the 
former  Prime  Minister. 

Christina  McCall  and  Stephen 
Clarkson  are  touring  Canada,  pro- 
moting the  second  volume  of  their 
study  on  the  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter, called  Trudeau  and  Our 
Times:  The  Heroic  Delusion.  On 
Wednesday  night,  they  were 
speaking  at  Hart  House  Theatre. 

McCall  is  a  political  writer  who 
has  written  for  Maclean's,  The 
Globe  and  Mail  and  Saturday 
Night.  Clarkson  is  a  professor  of 
political  economy  at  U  of  T,  who 
has  written  several  books  on  na- 
tional and  international  politics. 

Myths  shroud  the  reality  of 
Trudeau  and  his  years  in  office, 
says  McCall. 

'Trudeau  and  the  affect  he  had 
on  the  body  politic  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  few  pcr\  asivc  myths," 


she  said. 

Trudeau  was  not  the  political 
radical  he  was  reputed  to  be,  says 
McCall.  Although  Trudeau  flirted 
with  left-wing  ideas  before  com- 
ing to  power,  she  says  he  had 
definitely  moved  to  the  center  by 
the  time  he  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  the  late  sixties. 

"He  came  to  power  as  a  re- 
former, not  a  radical.  He  was 
only  radical  in  style,  not  in  ideas," 
said  McCall. 

According  to  Clarkson,  there 
were  no  great  changes  to  Cana- 
dian social  programs. 

"Looking  at  social  programs, 
he  didn't  really  do  anything  much 
that  was  left-leaning,"  said 
Clarkson. 

What  left-leaning  policies 
Trudcau's  government  did  bring 
in  either  failed,  were  retrenched, 
or  merely  maintained  the  status 
quo,  said  Clarkson. 

"The  two  attempts  at  serious 
tax  reform  in  the  early  seventies 
and  the  early  eighties  failed." 

Clarkson  also  says  that  the 
Trudeau  government  turned  back 


on  efforts  to  extend  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  system,  and 
the  aim  of  the  Canada  Health  Act 
introduced  by  the  government 
was  to  avoid  user  fees,  not  neces- 
sarily to  extend  universal  health 
care. 

One  of  the  reasons  Trudeau 
appeared  to  lean  to  the  left, 
Clarkson  says,  was  because  of 
the  rise  of  neo-conservative 
movements  in  the  late  seventies 
and  early  eighties. 

"It  wasn't  so  much  that 
Trudeau  leaned  more  to  the  left, 
but  that  the  world  moved  ideo- 
logically to  the  right,"  said 
Clarkson. 

But  since  retirement  from  of- 
fice, Trudeau  has  made  a  con- 
scious effort  to  foster  an  image  of 
himself  as  left-leaning,  Clarkson 
said. 

"Ever  since  that  walk  in  the 
snow,  a  non-political  act,  Trudeau 
has  very  carefully  burnished  his 
image  as  a  social  democrat,"  said 
Clarkson. 

When  asked  what  role  they 
felt  Trudeau  was  going  to  play  in 


the  upcoming  Quebec  referen- 
dum. Clarkson  and  McCall  said 
that  whether  it  was  welcome  or 
not,  Trudeau  would  make  his 
views  on  the  subject  known. 

"We  just  can't  believe  that  he 
wouldn't  intrude  in  the  political 
discourse  if  the  political  cause  of 
his  life  was  at  stake,"  said 
Clarkson. 

One  myth  McCall  says  exists 
about  Trudeau  was  that  he  was  a 
political  novice  when  he  came  to 
Ottawa  in  the  1960s. 

McCall  says  that  in  fact, 
Trudeau  always  had  a  keen  inter- 
est in  politics,  as  far  back  as  his 
student  days. 

"It's  true  that  Trudeau  did  not 
know  much  about  the  backroom 
of  Parliament  before  he  came  to 
the  [Liberal]  party.  But  in  his 
student  days,  he  had  a  [strong] 
interest  in  how  power  works  and 
how  it  could  be  [obtained],"  said 
McCall. 

In  his  youth,  McCall  says  that 
Trudeau's  political  horizons  were 
broadened  when  he  courted  a 
young  woman  whose  family  had 


Stephen  Clarkson. 

close  ties  with  the  Liberal  Party. 
It  was  expected  that  the  couple 
would  get  married,  and  that 
Trudeau  would  join  the  Liberal 
Pariy. 


(Andrew  MaleA/S) 
"After  she  abruptly  ended  the 
romance  and  married  someone 
else,  it  took  Tmdeau  18  years  to 
make  good  on  his  promise  to  join 
the  Liberal  Party." 


Students  attend  World  AIDS  Day  vigil 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

About  25  people  participated  in  a 
vigil  last  Thursday  night  in  com- 
memoration of  World  AIDS  Day. 

Organized  by  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council,  the  U  of 
T  Sexual  Education  Centre  and 
Lesbians,  Gays  and  Bisexuals  of 
U  of  T,  the  vigil  was  one  of  sev- 
eral events  planned  on  campus  to 
increase  awareness  of  AIDS  and 
the  HIV  virus. 

"It's  to  commemorate  the 
struggles  of  people  living  with 


HIV  and  AIDS,  and  a  time  for 
refiection  for  individual  people 
who  have  been  affected,  or  just 
people  who  are  compassionate 
and  want  to  support  the  cam- 
paign for  more  education  and 
hopefully,  a  cure,"  said  Michelle 
Rosen,  co-coordinator  at  the  Sex- 
Ed  Centre. 

The  events  were  kicked  off  by 
the  screening  of  the  Him  And  the 
Band  Played  On  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  Auditorium,  followed 
by  a  panel  discussion  on  AIDS- 
related  issues  and  living  with 
HIV.  The  panel  consisted  of  five 


speakers  from  the  gay  commu- 
nity and  several  support  groups. 

John  Maxwell,  a  co-ordinator 
at  the  AIDS  Committee  of  To- 
ronto, says  despite  the  hardships 
it  endures  on  a  daily  basis,  the 
lesbian  and  gay  community  de- 
serves much  credit  for  its  efforts 
in  gaining  public  and  govern- 
ment support  for  AIDS  preven- 
tion and  awareness. 

"There  is  still  a  lot  of  fear 
around  AIDS,"  said  Maxwell, 
"That's  one  of  the  things  that  the 
lesbian  and  gay  community  has 
to  deal  with — not  only  with  the 


multiple  losses...  but  the  back- 
lash and  the  increase  in 
homophobia  against  the  gay  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic." 

One  of  the  positive  results  of 
the  disease.  Maxwell  says,  is  that 
it  has  made  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community  stronger. 

"Before  the  AIDS  epidemic, 
the  lesbian  and  gay  community 
was  very  fragmented,"  he  said, 
"What  I've  seen  is  a  community 
really  come  together." 

Michael  Kaer,  of  the  Positive 
Straight  Men  Support  Group,  and 


the  People  With  Aids  Founda- 
tion, also  says  it  is  important  to 
be  optimistic.  Kaer,  who  con- 
tracted the  virus  in  1982  as  a 
street  prostitute  and  injection- 
drug  user,  says  he  is  grateful  to  be 
alive. 

"I  consider  myself  lucky,  I  try 
to  keep  that  attitude  every  single 
day,"  said  Kaer.  "I  try  to  live 
everyday  to  the  fullest  as  best  I 
can. The  media,  for  whatever  rea- 


son, has  labeled  this  as  a  gay 
disease,  and  that  has  stuck  in  the 
public  mind,"  Kaer  said. 

Part  of  his  job,  says  Kaer,  is  to 
steer  people  away  from  that  myth. 

The  panel  discussion  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  candle  light  march  to 
the  Trinity  College  chapel,  where 
the  vigil  was  held. 

The  red  ribbon  AIDS  aware- 
ness campaign  officially  ends  this 
Thursday. 


Students  come  to  Canada  in  search  of  organizational  guidance 

Why  the  Romanians  are  really  here 


BY  Stagey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

Two  Romanian  students  visiting 
U  of  T  say  student  councils  and 
lobby  groups  in  their  country  are 
in  disarray. 

Two  Romanian  students, 
Mirca  Oltean  and  Adrian 
lordache,  came  to  Canada  to 
study  the  structure  of  Canadian 
student  organizations.  The  pair 
along  with  another  student  were 
originally  planning  to  travel  to 
the  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  trip  organized  by 
the  students'  association  at  that 
university. 

But  Oltean  and  lordache  ended 
up  staying  in  Toronto  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  stu- 
dents' council  at  the  institute. 

Upon  learning  there  was  no 
place  for  them  in  Alberta,  the 
students  came  to  U  of  T's  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  for 
help. 

Oltean  says  due  to  the  fall  of 
the  old  Communist  government, 
the  Romanian  students'  organi- 
zation was  virtually  destroyed 
because  of  the  close  relationship 
between  the  two  organizations. 

"Before  the  revolution,  we  had 
onesinglestudents'  organization, 
called  the  Communist  Youth 
Organization,"  said  Oltean,  an 
executive  of  his  student  council 
at  the  University  of  Craiova. 

"After  the  revolution  in  De- 
cember of  1 989,  everything  blew 
up." 

Adrian  lordache,  internal  vice- 
president  of  the  same  student  or- 
ganization, says  when  the  old 


system  fell  apart  and  new  stu- 
dents came  in,  there  was  nothing 
left. 

According  to  Oltean,  under  the 
former  system,  belonging  to  the 
student  organization  required 
membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  and  was  seen  as  necessary 
in  the  formation  of  future  politi- 
cal careers. 

"Indeed,  these  students  were 
building  political  careers  and 
were  already  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,"  says  Oltean. 

Oltean  says  students  are  un- 
sure of  what  student  politicians 
can  do  for  them  now. 

"It  has  been  four  years,  but 
still  the  students  don't  trust  their 
student  organizations,"  he  said. 

As  well,  Oltean  says  there  is 
tension  between  the  students 
about  the  appropriate  structure 
of  future  student  governments. 
Some  who  were  involved  in  the 
old  Communist  youth  want  to 
see  a  more  hierarchical  structure, 
with  a  president  and  a  vice-presi- 
dent. 

But  Oltean  and  lordache  are 


more  interested  in  seeing  a  chair 
that  is  accountable  to  a  board  of 
directors. 

Oltean,  who  was  in  Northern 
Alberta  for  several  weeks  says 
he's  taking  back  many  of  the  by- 
laws, policies  and  principles  of 
the  constitutions  of  various 
Albertan  students'  organizations. 

Although  tuition  is  free  to  at- 
tend a  post-secondary  education 
institution  in  Romania,  Oltean 
says  Romanian  students  have 
very  little  money  and  need  a  new 
national  organization  that  will 
lobby  the  government  and  other 
organizations  to  get  special  dis- 
count rates  on  services  such  as 
transportation. 

"As  well,  everything  we  use  at 
the  universities  are  very  old,  such 
as  the  books  and  furniture.  That's 
where  the  need  for  lobbying  [the 
government]  comes  in." 

Currently,  these  is  no  student 
govemmentelection  mechanisms 
in  place. 

This  means  university  admin- 
isu-ations  don't  take  the  students' 
concerns  seriously. 


"We  don't  have  the  power  to 
approach  the  presidents  of  the 
universities,"  said  Oltean. "'  Who 
do  you  represent?'  [they  ask  us]. 
There  are  no  formal  channels  to 
organize. 

"We  are  also  looking  to  take 
over  certain  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  university  admin- 
istrations, such  as  running  the 
cafeterias  and  student  resi- 
dences," said  Oltean. 

Oltean  says  he  is  looking  to 
forge  partnerships  between  his 
school  in  Craiova  and  universi- 
ties in  Canada. 
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The  Dec.  6  wake-up  call 


Looking  back  on  Dec.  6,  1989,  it  all  seems  like 
a  bad  dream.  We  all  woke  up  to  the  gruesome 
news  of  how  Marc  Lcpine,  a  lone  gunman,  had 
shot  27  people  in  the  Ecolc  Polyiechnique,  kill- 
ing 14  women.  Killing  14  women.  Yes,  you 
heard  correct.  But  the  killings  were  only  half  the 
horror.  What  shtx)k  us  to  the  bone  was  what 
Lepine  said  before  he  began  his  killing  spree,  "I 
want  the  women.  You're  all  a  bunch  of  femi- 
nists, I  hate  feminists." 

For  some  of  us  at  the  Varsity,  we  were  in  our 
first  year  university  at  the  time  of  the  shootings. 
We  never  walked  into  a  lecture  hall  with  the 
same  sense  of  security  again.  Neither  did  our 
classmates.  At  Canada's  largest  university,  what 
ran  through  our  minds  is  that  it  could  happen 
here.  That  day,  everyone  walked  around  U  of  T 
numb. 

One  man  with  a  semi-automatic  rifle  walked 
into  a  university  classroom,  separated  the  men 
from  the  women,  and  with  each  shot,  woke  this 
country  up  to  the  realities  of  violence  against 
women.  A  country  asleep  to  this  epidemic  for  far 
too  long. 

That  day  was  a  wake-up  call  for  many  in  this 
society  who  have  not  had  to'  confront  the  vi- 
ciousness  of  this  gender  struggle,  a  power  su\ig- 
gle  which  takes  form  in  violent  actions.  Hear  no 
evil,  see  no  evil. 

Some  say  these  were  the  actions  of  a  crazed 
individual.  Marc  Lepine  was  simply  out  of  his 
mind.  Some  suggest  the  feminist  movement  has 
subverted  the  real  issue.  Some  want  to  de-gen- 
der the  event  by  erasing  the  sex  of  the  victims. 
Some  assert  applying  a  gender  analysis  is  not 
appropriate  because  it  doesn't  matter  that  the  14 
murdered  victims  were  women. 

Did  people  not  listen  to  Lepine's  remarks 
before  he  fired  the  shots  that  destroyed  the  lives 
of  14  women  and  their  families? 

Lepine's  actions  were  not  those  of  a  crazed 
individual  with  deeply  internal  and  indecipher- 
able psychological  problems.  They  are  the  ac- 
tions of  a  product  of  our  culture  in  which  men 
exercise  their  perceived  perogative  over  women 


all  the  time. 

Lepine's  extreme  act  of  terrorism  resides  at 
one  end  of  the  continuum. 

In  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  is  physical  and 
verbal  violence  that  many  Canadian  women 
have  to  put  up  with  every  day  of  their  entire 
lives.  And  on  the  other  end  arc  the  stupid  jokes 
that  persist  in  being  told  around  the  dinner  table 
and  at  the  bar. 

Some  say  we  have  no  problem.  The  feminist 
movement,  they  say  is  merely  searching  for 
ammunition  to  bolster  an  increasingly  mule 
political  struggle.  But  the  realities  belie  a  differ- 
ent talc. 

Shelters  for  female  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence are  in  constant  danger  of  losing  their 
funding.  We  have  a  Supreme  Court  that  has 
recently  ruled  severe  intoxication  to  the  point  of 
insanity  is  a  potential  defense  in  rape  cases.  And 
we  have  a  provincial  court  that  threw  out  a 
three-year  old  rape  case  because  it  had  taken  too 
long  to  come  to  trial. 

What  types  of  messages  is  this  nation  sending 
out  to  both  men  and  women?  For  women:  don't 
report  sexual  assaults  —  it  won't  be  treated 
seriously.  For  men:  women  are  unequal  mem- 
bers of  this  society  and  as  such,  it  is  okay  to 
abuse. 

Where  were  the  lawmakers  of  this  land  on 
Dec.  6,  1989?  Asleep? 

Suzanne  Laplante  Edward,  mother  of  Anne- 
Marie,  one  of  Lepine's  victims,  says  that  on  the 
day  she  went  to  identify  her  daughter's  body, 
something  inexplicable  happened.  When  she 
picked  up  her  lifeless  body,  she  says  a  great 
force  of  energy  came  over  her  in  a  wave.  It  is  that 
energy,  that  compels  her  to  carry  on — in  her 
personal  struggle  to  combat  violence  against 
women  in  this  society. 

As  our  thoughts  turn  towards  Dec.  6.  and  for 
every  other  day,  every  moment,  that  violence 
touches  a  woman  merely  because  of  her  gender, 
we  hope  some  of  Anne-Marie's  energy  moves 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  help  us  get  through  our 
mourning,  then  work  for  change. 


Make  the  time 


The  following  is  a  list  of  events  happening  on 
campus  to  commemorate  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Montreal  Massacre. 

December  6: 

The  U  of  T  memorial  service  will  be  held  at 
Convocation  Hall  from  1  to  2  p.m. 

The  U  of  T  Women's  Centre  is  sponsoring  a 
discussion  forum  entitled,  "Rocks  for  Rock: 
Should  Women  Take  Up  Arms?"  This  will  be 
held  from  2  to  4  p.m.,  also  at  Convocation  Hall. 


Erindale  College  will  hold  it's  memorial  at 
12:10  p.m.,  at  the  Council  Chambers,  South 
Building. 

Scarborough  College  will  hold  it's  memorial  at 
4  p.m.,  in  the  Meeting  Place. 

December  7: 

Suzanne  Laplante  Edward,  mother  of  Anne- 
Marie  Edward,  one  of  the  14  women  who  were 
killed,  will  be  speaking  at  Convocation  Hall  at 
3:00  p.m. 
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Of  mice,  men 
and  human 
rights 

In  response  to  the  articles  on  the 
use  of  animals  in  research  (Nov. 
28),  I  suggest  that  the  issue  be 
viewed  in  broader  perspective. 

Accordingly,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  for  your  writ- 
ers and  readers  to  contemplate. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  mou.se  tres- 
pa.sscd  on  my  property  which  it 
damaged  by  gnawing  holes,  eat- 
ing my  food,  and  leaving  its  feces 
all  over  the  place.  Yuck!  What 
right  did  it  have  to  do  these  things 
and  who  gave  it  this  right? 

My  cat  finally  caught  the 
mouse  and  after  playing  with  it 
and  terrifying  it  cruelly  (cats  don't 
use  anesthesia),  it  finally  put  it 
out  of  its  misery  by  crunching  it 
to  death  and  swallowing  the  re- 
mains. Then  it  looked  pleased 
with  itself. 

What  right  did  my  cat  have  to 
do  these  things  and  who  gave  it 
this  right?  How  would  one  slop 
cats  from  doing  this?  If  cats  can 
do  it,  why  can't  we? 

What  right  do  I  have  to  keep 
my  cat  as  a  pet  and  who  gave  me 
this  right?  What  right  docs  my 
cat  have  to  accept  my  home  as  its 
home,  and  like  it,  and  keep  com- 
ing back  to  it,  and  who  gave  it  this 
right? 

If  animal  rights  activists  per- 
suaded me  that  keeping  cats  was 
akin  to  keeping  slaves,  and  I 
shamefacedly  released  my  cat, 
who  would  look  after  it  and  all 
other  such  freed  cats  and  would 
they  be  better  off?  What  happens 
if  most,  if  all,  of  them  keep  com- 
ing back?  By  what  authority 
would  animal  rights  activists  call 
for  the  release  of  cats  and  forbid 
them  to  return  home?  How  would 
they  persuade  the  cats  to  return 
or  not  to  return? 

Is  the  right  to  stop  owning  cats 
greater  than  the  right  we  have  to 
own  them,  and  who  says  so,  and 
what  right  do  they  have  to  say  so? 

Is  our  right  to  keep  cats,  in 
order  to  keep  mice  off  our  prop- 
erty, any  different  from  our  right 
to  use  mice,  or  cats  humanely, 
under  anesthesia,  forexperiments 
that  will  increase  knowledge  and 
empower  us  to  reduce  suffering 
and  improve  the  health  of  hu- 
mans, cats  and  yes,  even  mice? 

Assuming  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  extremists,  mice  have  as  much 
right  to  our  property  as  we  have, 
and  should  not  be  driven  off,  how 


would  one  persuade  custodians 
of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  all 
real  estate  and  agents  of  this? 
How  would  one  persuade  them 
to  consult  with  the  mice,  and 
obtain  their  signatures  on  all  per- 
tinent documents,  when  proper- 
ties are  bought  or  sold?  How 
would  we,  or  the  mice,  decide 
who  all  the  mouse  signatures 
should  be?  How  would  all  the 
relevant  neighbourhcxxl  cats  be 
included  fairly  in  such  real  estate 
transactions?  Where  docs  this 
leave  the  dogs,  squirrels,  ham- 
sters and  boa  constrictors? 

If  mice,  or  cats  were  to  have  a 
equal  right  to  my  property,  and, 
in  fact  toco-own  it  under  the  law, 
how  one  would  ensure  that  they 
treat  me  and  each  other,  as  "fairly" 
as  I  am  supposed  to  treat  them? 

Who  decides  what's  "fair": 
mice  or  cats?  Which  mice  or, 
cats,  and  when,  and  where,  and 
for  how  long?  On  behalf  of  all 
other  animals  as  well?  And  by 
what  democratic,  universally  ac- 
cepted process?  If  the  rules  could 
change  tomorrow  with  a  differ- 
ent set  of  short-lived  mice  or  cats 
in  control,  is  there  much  point  in 
humans  putting  themselves  out 
today? 

I  could  go  on  and  ask  whether 
your  writers  and  readers  can  com- 
municate about  such  matters  with 
mice,  cats,  or  boa  constrictors, 
and  whether  they  have  had  beef, 
fish,  or  chicken  recently,  or  ever, 
and  by  what  rights,  but  this  will 
have  to  do  for  now. 

Daniel  Osmond 
Department  of  physiology 

Review 
processes 
observed  in 
animal 
research 

Re:  Varsity  Animal  Rights  Fo- 
rum (Nov.  28). 

What's  going  on  at  Medical 
Sciences  is  much  of  the  best  medi- 
cal research  in  Canada.  This  re- 
search is  getting  at  fundamental 
questions  of  our  era:  what  is  can- 
cer? Which  individuals  are  going 
to  get  diseases,  e.g.  Alzheimer's 
and  heart  disease?  How  can 
AIDS,  schizophrenia  or  depres- 
sion be  treated? 

This  research  requires  the  use 
of  animals.  The  university  and 
the  provincial  and  national  gov- 


ernments have  set  up  an  expen- 
sive and  detailed  review  process 
for  all  procedures  that  involve 
animals.  The  review  committees 
include  community  representa- 
tives with  a  concern  for  animals 
rights,  veterinarians  and  experts 
in  the  field.  Almost  every  medi- 
cal scientist  on  campus  has  had 
animal  care  proposals  that  have 
been  returned  with  criticisms  as 
to  the  number  of  animals,  the 
justification  of  the  animal  use,  or 
the  nature  of  the  care. 

One  result  of  this  review  proc- 
ess is  that  the  number  of  verte- 
brate animals  used,  excluding 
fish,  has  been  reduced  by  70  per 
cent  in  the  last  decade.  The  de- 
cline is  even  sleeper  for  dogs, 
cats  and  monkeys,  since  rats  and 
mice  arc  the  most  commonly  used 
species  now  in  the  non- vertebrate 
category.  Furthermore,  the  sci- 
entific review  process  is  tougher 
now  than  ever,  so  that  only  the 
best  researchers  can  get  the  fund- 
ing needed  for  their  animal  work. 
The  fact  that  U  of  T  uses  more 
animals  than  smaller  Canadian 
universities,  in  spite  of  the  barri- 
ers, is  further  evidence  of  the 
excellence  of  the  research  here. 

The  Varsity,  however,  in  its 
journalistic  wisdom,  chooses  to 
devote  more  space  to  the  lies  and 
propaganda  of  the  anti-vivisec- 
lionist  whincrs  and  terrorists  than 
to  our  medical  scholars  and  re- 
searchers. 

We  welcome  visits  to  our  re- 
search facilities  from  the  press, 
from  serious  students,  or  from 
the  interested  public.  Experience 
has  sadly  taught  us,  however,  that 
opening  up  our  labs  to  the  propa- 
gandists and  terrorists  can  lead  to 
deaths,  to  vandalism,  and  worse 
yet,  to  smears  on  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  public 
health.  If  Rosemary 
Letters  continued  on  page  6 
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Montreal  massacre:  still  on  the  feminist  agenda 


BY  HEIDI  TIEDEMANN 

Dec.  6  used  to  be  the  one  day  a  year  when 
I  felt  completely  entitled  to  hate  men. 

Not  just  particular  men,  the  specific 
ones  who  shoot  women  in  Engineering 
classrooms,  or  sexually  assault  them  on 
dates,  or  molest  their  children,  or  hit 
their  wives  and  lovers.  I  reserved  par- 
ticular bitterness  for  those,  but  the  anger 
I  felt  seemed  too  enormous  to  direct  only 
at  the  obvious  culprits.  It  seemed  only 
possible  to  endure  if  it  was  diffused  and 
generalized.  After  all,  didn't  it  seem 
that,  simply  by  virtue  of  being  bom  with 
aparticular  biological  makeup,men  were 
the  problem? 

Their  violence  and  aggression,  com- 
pared with  women's  lack  thereof,  seemed 
irrefutable.  Men  went  to  war,  planned 
terrorist  attacks,  murdered  their  whole 
families,  and  designed  and  built  weap- 
ons which  threatened  the  lives  of  every- 
one on  the  planet.  Meanwhile,  they  at- 
tempted to  control  women's  sexual  and 
reproductive  abilities,  discriminated 
against  women  in  the  workplace,  schools, 
churches  and  other  social  institutions, 
and  struggled  to  keep  women  from  ob- 
taining a  political  voice. 

When  women  protested  and  resisted, 
they  were  called  hysterical  and  insane, 
and  were  remembered  (if  they  were  re- 
membered at  all),  as  pathological  rather 
than  social  revolutionaries.  We  think  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  as  a  radical  and 
free-thinking  feminist  agitator:  to  her 
peers  she  was  "a  hyena  in  petticoats." 

So  when  Marc  Lepine  walked  into 
that  classroom  at  the  Polytechnique  in 


Montreal  and  told  the  women  he  was 
killing  them  because  they  were  femi- 
nists, it  was  difficult  not  to  read  his 
actions  as  a  symbolic,  and  perhaps  even 
representative  gesture. 

On  a  daily  basis,  women  experience 
what  it  is  to  be  singled  out  for  particular 
treatment,  ranging  from  catcalls  and  leers 
to  the  old-fashioned  chivalry  of  an  older 
man  who  wants  to  hold  the  door  by 
reason  of  gender. 

Women  are  also  accustomed  to  main- 
taining peace  at  all  costs  by  avoiding 
being  singled  out,  or  even  being  labeled 
a  feminist  (e.g.  troublemaker).  Espe- 
cially since  we  have  no  control  over 
being  labeled,  the  very  word  "woman" 
seems  in  some  contexts  like  simply  a 
euphemism  for  victim. 

It  is  banal,  but  essential,  to  think  of  the 
implications  of  the  fact  that  our  first 
exposure  to  a  person  involves  the  deter- 
mination of  their  gender.  Every  subse- 
quent interaction  is  in  some  way  influ- 
enced by  whether  we  are  speaking  to  a 


man  or  a  woman,  and  as  a  man  or  a 
woman.  This  basic  sex  division  quickly 
acquires  a  full  range  of  implications  and 
associations:  all  of  the  stereotypes,  or 
images,  that  we  associate  with  being 
"masculine"  or  "feminine." 

We've  slowly  begun  to  think  through 
this  distinction  between  sex  and  gender, 
to  recognize  that  our  concepts  of  men 
and  women  are  mired  in  a  social  context 
that  sets  up  the  two  sexes  in  opposition 
to  one  another.  But  it's  still  difficult  to 
think  outside  of  an  oppositional  frame- 
work. Even  feminist  theory,  seeking  to 
redefine  the  "difference"  between  men 
and  women  in  terms  more  flattering  to 
women,  has  sometimes  fallen  into  es- 
sentialist  ways  of  viewing  sex  differ- 
ences. 

One  appealing  and  long-standing  idea 
held  that  women  were,  as  men  had  al- 
ways claimed  for  their  own  reasons,  "the 
gentler  sex."  Long  after  I'd  abandoned 
the  notion  that  women  were  weaker,  less 
competent  and  less  accomplished  than 


men,  I  still  believed  we  were  kinder. 

It's  a  convenient  and  comforting  be- 
lief. If  the  central  problem  in  our  society 
is  men's  violence  against  women,  than 
there  seems  to  be  some  hope:  we  only 
need  to  fix  half  of  the  world. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  women  have 
been  less  violent  than  men  only  because 
they've  lacked  access  to  the  means  nec- 
essary for  mayhem,  we  have  a  more  all 
encompassing  problem. 

There's  also  the  discomfiting  possi- 
bility that  women  haven't  been  less  vio- 
lent than  men.  Some  surveys  suggest 
that  children  are  as  likely  to  be  abused  by 
their  mothers  as  by  their  fathers.  Domes- 
tic violence  consists  of  more  than  men 
who  batter  women.  But  our  discomfort 
with  the  idea  that  women  also  attack 
men  makes  it  easier  to  crack  jokes  about 
battered  husbands  than  to  look  at  the 
problem  more  seriously. 

That  is  why  the  government  is  run- 
ning anti-domestic  violence  commer- 
cials which  tell  us  "No  man  has  the  right 
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What  does  the  Montreal  Massacre  mean? 

December  6,  1 994  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Montreal  Massacre.  Marc 
Lepine  entered  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  Montreal^  shooting  indiscrimately  as  he 
made  his  way  to  an  engineering  classroom.  In  all,  he  injured  27  people  and  killed 
1 4  women.  He  then  turned  the  gun  on  himself.  Three  U  of  T  students  offer  their 
analysis,  memories  and  feelings  on  the  event. 


to  hit  a  woman."  It's  a  little  less  pithy  to 
suggest  that  "No  one  has  the  right  to  hit 
anyone.  Ever." 

And  besides,  there's  little  proof  in 
other  areas  of  society  that  we  hold  this 
belief:  we  let  young  boys  beat  each  other 
up  in  the  name  of  "natural"  masculine 
behaviour;  we  expect  men  to  engage  in 
competitive,  bruising  sports  where  they 
crush  or  pummel  each  other  while  thou- 
sands cheer;  we  reward  men  for  their 
murderous  talents  in  combat.  In  the  name 
of  equality  we've  even  begun  to  praise 
women  for  aspiring  to  similar  aggres- 
sion. 

The  problem  of  violence,  the  human 
tendency  to  act  out  aggressive  behav- 
iour on  other  people,  underlies  all  of 
these  questions.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to 
simply  apply  a  feminist  analysis  to  vio- 
lence against  women  while  cheering  at 
Thelma  and  Louise.  It  feels  more  power- 
ful to  be  angry,  and  aggressive,  than  to 
be  cowed  into  submission  and  passivity. 
It's  easier  to  blame  men  than  to  blame 
humans. 

But  after  almost  three  decades  of  femi- 
nist activism  and  intervention,  people 
with  less  power,  often  women,  are  still 
being  assaulted  by  people  who  take  on, 
at  least  momentarily,  more  power.  Un- 
derstanding why  will  require  the  full 
participation  and  co-operation  of  both 
men  and  women.  The  attempts  of  the 
organizers  to  include  men  actively  in  the 
Montreal  Massacre  Memorial  services 
is  an  important  step  in  that  direction.  - 

Heidi  Teidemann  is  an  English  majorat 
UofT. 


Men  must  play  key  role  in  massacre  memorial 


BY  SEBASTIEN 
LAVERTU 

When  I  heard  of  what  happened 
in  Monu^eal  five  years  ago,  my 
immediate  reaction  was  a  feeling 
of  cold  horror.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand how  something  like  this 
could  happen  in  Canada,  a  coun- 
try that  brands  itself  as  one  of  the 
most  peace-loving  nations  in  the 
world.  However,  in  the  last  few 
years  it  has  become  clear  that 
Marc  Lepine' s  actions  were 
symptomatic  of  a  larger  prob- 
lem. 

Some  form  of  violence  touches 
the  lives  of  the  majority  of  women 
in  Canadian  society.  We  know 
that  anywhere  from  one  to  five  to 
one  in  three  women  and  giris  will 
experience  assault  by  men  at 
some  point  in  their  lives.  We 
know  that  the  majority  of  those 
assailants  are  men  known  to  them. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  stud- 
ies and  statistics  that  make  evi- 
dent the  scope  of  the  problem. 
Marc  Lepine' s  act  of  brutality 
was  simply  the  extreme  of  the 
larger  problem  of  aggression 
against  women  by  men. 

Feminism  has  sought  to  find 
the  causes  of  this  epidemic  and 
has  made  many  women  aware  of 
the  deep  inequalities  that  exist 
between  the  two  sexes.  For  men, 
the  events  of  1989  have  given  us 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  a  htUe 
more  on  the  way  we  are  taught  to 
be  male.  Many  of  us  however, 
are  petrified  at  the  prospect  of 
changing.  Masculinity,  as  many 
of  us  know,  is  quite  rigid  in  its 
definitions. 

A  number  of  the  men  I  know, 
myself  included,  were  taught  a 
number  of  things  that  character- 
ized being  "real"  men.  We  were 
brought  up  not  to  have  feelings. 
We  were  instructed  to  hide  our 
needs  and  our  weaknesses.  We 
were  told  it  was  required  to  prove 
ourselves  on  a  regular  basis  by 
striving  to  have  the  most  friends, 
the  most  influence  and  the  big- 


gest muscles.  For  many  males, 
"scoring  with  the  chicks"  became 
and  continues  to  be  a  way  to  gain 
affirmation  and  respect  from 
other  males.  Finally,  we  were 
taught  to  take  control  of  ourselves, 
and  our  lives  and  those  around 
us. 

But  who  exactly  are  we  kid- 
ding? Cenainly  not  the  women 
around  us.  We  aren't  the  impen- 
etrable fortresses  of  strength  and 
force  that  we  would  like  our- 
selves to  be.  Many  men  I  know 


pretend  their  emotions  are  under 
control.  These  expectations  have 
created  men  that  are  afraid  of 
themselves,  and  of  each  other. 

I  was  talking  to  a  good  friend 
of  mine  a  few  weeks  ago  and  it 
was  so  uplifting  the  hear  him 
speak  of  his  relationship  strug- 
gles. He  expressed  his  doubts  of 
himself  and  his  fear  of  loneli- 
ness. 

We  all  experience  fear  and  un- 
certainty and  it  seems  crazy  that 
we  somehow  have  to  cover  it  up. 


are  collapsing  inside  by  trying  to     Am  I  saying  we  need  more  "sen- 


sitive new-age  men?"  Not  neces- 
sarily. What  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  need  to  try  to  begin  to  change 
some  of  the  more  neurotic  ideals 
of  manhood. 

It  is  my  belief  there  is  a  strong 
connection  between  men  strug- 
gling to  express  emotions  ad  the 
violence  they  perpetrate  against 
each  other  and  against  women. 

For  many  men,  the  years  of 
trying  to  be  tough  add  up  and 
ultimately  cause  an  accumula- 
tion of  emotions.  These  feelings 
will  often  express  themselves 


through  the  few  ways  that  are 
socially  acceptable  for  men,  one 
of  which  is  aggression  towards 
others,  be  it  physical,  mental  or 
emotional. 

What  needs  to  happen  to 
change  this  disturbing  reality  is 
that  we  need  to  talk  more  to  the 
women  and  men  around  us.  This 
is  why  the  white  ribbons  that  are 
worn  around  this  time  of  year  are 
so  important.  Though  they  don't 
do  anything  in  themselves,  they 
were  designed  to  encourage  dis- 
cussion. 


It  is  a  difficult  and  confusing 
time  for  men.  Most  males  do  not 
assault.  A  lot  of  men  are  trying 
hard  to  be  more  considerate  of 
the  very  real  fears  of  women.  We 
need  to  talk  and  listen  more.  We 
have  to  try,  I  believe,  to  create  a 
world  where  men  can  feel  safe 
enough  to  break  down  the  walls 
that  surround  them. 

Sebastien  Lavertu  is  a  U  of  T 
student  and  one  of  the  speakers 
at  Convocation  Hall  Memorial 
Service  on  Dec.  6. 


Montreal  women  not  martyrs  to  the  cause 


BY  MATTHEW 
CHRISTIAN 
VADUM 

On  Dec.6,  1989  an  emotionally 
disturbed  man  named  Marc 
Lepine  shot  and  killed  14  female 
students  at  Montreal's  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  Realizing  that  an 
opportunity  existed  for  a  major 
political  breakthrough,  the  more 
radical  elements  of  the  feminist 
movement  seized  the  opportu- 
nity and  elevated  the  unfortunate 
homicide  victims  to  the  status  of 
martyr-saints  killed  for  the  cause. 
According  to  outspoken  activ- 
ists, the  dead  women  were  vic- 
tims of  our  culture's  misogyny, 
our  inbred,  seething  hatred  of 
females.  Lepine  supposedly 
spoke  for  the  legions  of  angry 
men  in  our  society  who  are  sick 
and  tired  of  women  pursuing 
equality  and  their  own  careers. 

It  was  also  no  accident,  they 
say,  that  Lepine  murdered  fe- 
male university  students  who 
challenged  traditional  male  domi- 
nance in  the  engineering  profes- 
sion. "These  were  calculated  po- 
litical actions,  not  the  erratic  acts 
of  a  madman,"  according  to 
Louise  Malette  and  Marie 
Chalouh  in  a  collection  of  essays 
entitled  The  Montreal  Massacre 


(published  by  Gynergy  Books). 
Lepine  was  a  socially  sanctioned 
executioner  who  delivered  sum- 
mary justice  to  those  who  dared 
to  violate  an  unwritten  code.  And 
our  society,  our  woman-hating 
culture,  backed  him  up  100  per 
cent,  Canadians  have  been  told. 

To  pay  for  our  collective  sins, 
we  are  now  asked  every  Dec.  6  to 
observe  a  Women's  Memorial 
and  Action  Day  on  which  we  are 
expected  to  reflect  on  the  sorry 
state  of  our  society  and  consider 
how  we  can  make  things  better 
for  women.  If  only  we  could 
eliminate  the  misogyny  that  un- 
derscores "male  privilege,"  then 
at  last  we  could  radically  trans- 
form relations  between  men  and 
women  and  have  a  truly  wonder- 
ful society. 

While  the  logic  of  these  argu- 
ments is  emotionally  compelling, 
it  breaks  down  at  a  certain  point. 
For  example,  Jeffrey  Dahmer,ihe 
recently  deceased  serial  killer, 
made  a  point  of  abusing,  murder- 
ing, and  cannibalizing  young, 
non-white,  homosexual  men. 
Dahmer  and  Lepine  had  a  great 
deal  in  common:  both  were  men- 
tally ill  white  men,  both  selected 
a  specific  kind  of  victim,  and 
both  were  apparently  without 
remorse. Yet  activists  do  not  de- 
mand that  all  citizens  observe  a 
Memorial  Day  for  Jeffrey 


Dahmer' s  victims. 

Despite  the  striking  similari- 
ties, no  one  compares  Lepine  to 
Dahmer.  Nor  is  Dahmer  por- 
trayed as  a  man  with  a  violent 
political  agenda;  rather,  he  is  seen 
as  a  dangerous,  demented  indi- 
vidual whose  actions  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  anyone  to 
understand  or  explain. 

The  question  then  arises:  Why 
is  Lepine  treated  so  much  differ- 
ently than  Dahmer?  Why  is  he 
regarded  by  so  many  activists  as 
a  representative  for  Canada's  at- 
titudes toward  women?  The  an- 
swer is  astonishingly  simple: 
without  Lepine' s  terrible  crimes, 
political  activists  in  Canada,  so 
many  dependent  on  public  fund- 
ing, would  be  without  the  means 
to  advance  the  cause  of  feminism 
any  further.  In  other  words,  with- 
out Canadian  men  and  the  so- 
called  "patriarchy"  as  scapegoats, 
they  would  no  longer  have  any- 
body to  kick  around. 

As  of  1 989,  the  movement  had 
run  out  of  gas,  unable  to  generate 
anything  other  than  stale  slogans 
and  worn-out  policy  initiatives. 
Even  today,  most  Canadian 
women  refuse  to  consider  them- 
selves feminists  and  resent  the 
efforts  of  individuals  such  as  Judy 
Rebick  and  National  Action 
Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women    president  Sunera 


Thobani  to  speak  on  their  behalf 
That  those  individuals  are  so 
eager  to  distort  the  facts  and  im- 
pose such  a  twisted  interpreta- 
tion of  the  events  of  Dec.  6, 1 989 
on  the  Canadian  public  is  in  itself 
disturbing.  That  this  tragedy  and 
the  suffering  of  the  14  victims 
and  their  families  should  be  so 


cynically  exploited  is  surely  a 
sign  of  a  political  movement's 
desperation. 

Matthew  Christian  Vadum  was 
the  managing  editor  of  the  New 
College  student  paper,  the  New 
Edition,  until  the  college's  stu- 
dent council  shut  it  down. 
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Animal  testing:  It's  evil,  alright,  but  is  it  necessary? 


BY  CHERYL 
CLINE 

/  abhor  vivisection. . .  I  know  of  no 
achievement,  no  scientific  dis- 
covery that  could  not  have  been 
obtained  wihthout  such  barba- 
rism and  cruelty.  The  whole  thing 
is  evil. 

— Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  founder  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic 

In  "Pulling  our  moral  principles 
aside  for  medical  research," 
(Nov.  28),  Roxana  Sullan  claims 
thai  "as  unpleasani  as  il  may  be, 
animal  lesling  remains  a  neces- 
sary evil.  ...fWjhen  ii  comes  to 
actual  medical  testing  we  must 
learn  to  put  our  ethical  convic- 
tions on  the  backbumer  for  a 
while." 

The  view  that  Sultan  expresses 
here  is  an  troublesome  as  it  is 
commonplace.  Though  she 
makes  a  sincere  effort  at  a  bal- 
anced treatment  of  the  issue,  like 
many  others,  Sullan  is  lacking 
important  information. 

From  its  inception  in  the  18ih 
century,  the  anti-vivisection 
movement  has  relied  in  part,  on 
pragmatic  considerations  in  or- 
der to  make  its  case  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  use  of  living  ani- 
mals in  science.  Some  of  these 
arguments  ring  truer  today  than 
ever  before.  Contrary  to  Sultan's 
claim,  animals  are  not  "the  only 
choice"  when  it  comes  to  medi- 
cal testing.  There  are  many  alter- 
natives currently  available,  in- 
cluding cell  and  tissue  culture 
techniques  and  computer  model- 
ling. Not  only  are  these  methods 
more  human  but  they  are  often 
more  accurate,  lessexpcnsivc  and 
less  time-consuming  than  their 
animal-based  counierpans. 


Sultan  also  seems  unaware  that 
much  of  the  experimentation  that 
lakes  place  under  the  rubric  of 
medical  science  is  trivial,  redun- 
dant and  in  many  cases,  non- 
transferable across  species  lines. 
When  transfers  are  made  from 
the  animal  to  the  human  case,  the 
results  can  often  be  aagic.  The 
drugs  Zomax  and  DES  were 
tested  on  animals  and  judged  to 
be  safe.  Yet  their  subsequent  use 
by  humans  led  to  devastating 
consequences. 

Animal  testing  can  also  mis- 
lead researchers  in  other  ways. 
The  development  of  the  polio 
vaccine,  for  instance,  was  sig- 
nificantly delayed  as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  experimental 
models  for  the  disease  in  mon- 
keys. 

But  what  of  the  more  serious 
cases  like  cancer,  that  "horrible 
sickness"  which  Sultan  herself 
refers  to?  Is  the  testing  of  animals 
not  Justified  in  cases  like  this 
where  the  stakes  are  so  high? 
Though  1  have  no  easy  answer  to 
this  question,  I  do  think  we  have 
good  reason  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion. 

Cancer  researcher  Irwin  D.J. 
Boss  has  said:  "[njotasingle  new 
drug  for  the  treatment  of  human 
cancer  was  first  picked  up  by  an 
animal  model  system...  the  re- 
sults of  animal  model  systems 
have  done  nothing  but  confuse 
and  mislead  the  cancer  research- 
ers who  have  tried  to  extrapolate 
from  mice  to  men...  scientifically 
speaking,  the  animals  studies  are 
a  fraud." 

Boss  also  notes  the  larger  eco- 
nomic and  political  context  in 
which  medical  experimentation 
takes  place.  As  he  and  many  oth- 
ers have  persuasively  argued, 
"immunoiogists  and  pathologists 
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search"  not  just  for  "treatment 
and  remedies,"  as  Sultan  says, 
but  also  for  funding  and  status. 
The  learned  indifference  to  the 
suffering  of  non-human  animals 
required  for  participation  in  the 
experimentaion  practices  is  not 
the  vice  of  a  few  insensitive  indi- 
viduals, but  is  woven  into  the 
very  fabric  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

Don  Barnes,  a  former  U.S.  Air 
Force  scientist,  describes  this  in- 


duced insensitivity  as  "condi- 
tioned ethical  blindness."  The 
process  of  indoctrination  starts 
early  on  in  high  school,  contin- 
ues in  the  university  lab,  and  in- 
tensifies for  those  doing  gradu- 
ate studies  or  working  in  profes- 
sional faculties.  Once  a  trained 
professional,  this  pressure  to  con- 
form becomes  increasingly  cen- 
tral to  an  individual's  prospects 
for  professional  success. 
In  addition  to  concerns  about 


factual  accuracy.  Sultan's  article 
raises  many  troubling  moral 
questions,  not  the  least  being  the 
ease  with  which  she  dismisses 
the  rights  of  animals  in  the  name 
of  human  welfare. 

Easy  answers  such  as  hers  bear 
the  characteristic  mark  of  what 
Singer  and  others  call  speciesism, 
which  is  the  dogmatic  assump- 
tion that  where  similar  human 
and  non-human  interests  are  at 
stake,  the  former  ultimately  tri- 


umphs over  the  latter. 

I  have  postponed  responding 
to  theseclaims,  however,  because 
debates  that  take  place  on  moral 
terrain  are  most  fruitful  when  all 
of  the  participants  share  the  same 
factual  information.  It  is  the  mak- 
ing of  a  first  step  towards  the 
provision  of  this  information  that 
has  been  my  immediate  concern. 

Cheryl  Cliene  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  philosophy  at  U  of  T. 
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Waigh  and  her  ilk  have  not  yet 
been  welcomed,  they  know  ex- 
actly why. 

John  Yeomans 
Department  of  psychology 

Lubicon  land 
rights 
violated 

Thank  you  for  covering  the 
Lubicon  boycott  of  Daishowa 
Marubeni  International  paper 
products,  "Thousands  of  retail- 
ers boycott  paper  product  com- 
pany," (Nov.  28). 

To  clarify  the  record, 
Daishowa' s  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary, Brewster  Construction 
Ltd.,  logged  on  unceded  Lubicon 
territory  in  Alberta. 

In  1991,  media  reports  indi- 
cated that  Daishowa  confirmed 
Brcwsicrwasagain  inicnionlog- 


ging  in  Lubicon  territory.  In  re- 
sponse, Lubicon  supporters  ap- 
proached Cultures  Fresh  Food 
Restaurants,  Knetchel's  Whole- 
sale Grocers,  the  LCBO,  Pizza 
Pizza,  Ho- Lee  Chow,  and  the 
Body  Shop  asking  them  to  join  in 
a  boycott.  It  was  only  then  did 
Daishowa  take  the  "voluntary 
measure...  (to|  not  start  logging 
operations"  that  year.  Continu- 
ous public  and  corporate  support 
over  the  past  three  years  have 
served  to  make  Daishowa  go  "out 
of  its  way"  each  year  and  not  log 
Lubicon  land. 

Daishowa  is  not  a  "third  party ... 
caught  in  the  middle."  In  1988, 
Daishowa  chose  to  take  a  posi- 
tion directly  adversarial  to  the 
Lubicon  when  it  announced  a 
forest  management  agreement 
with  Alberta  for  an  area  covering 
almost  the  entire  10,000  square 
km  Lubicon  territory.  At  the  time, 
Daishowa  knew  full  well  of  the 
Lubicon  land  rights  dispute  and 
of  the  Lubicon  objections  to  log- 
ging of  their  unceded  territory. 
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Daishowa  escalated  the  conflict 
by  having  Daishowa-owned 
Brewster  log  Lubicon  land  in 
1990. 

Furthermore  and  most  omi- 
nously, "the  time  will  come" 
when  Daishowa  may  again  "com- 
mence operations  in  the  Lubicon 
territory."  For  this  reason, 
Lubicon  supporters  will  be  keep- 
ing up  the  boycott  pressure  until 
Daishowa  makes  a  clear,  un- 
equivocal and  public  statement 
not  to  log  or  buy  wood  cut  on 
unceded  Lubicon  territory  until 
the  land  rights  are  settled  and  a 
timber  harvesting  agreement,  re- 
specting Lubicon  wildlife  and 
environmental  concerns,  is  in 
place. 

The  future  of  this  tiny,  be- 
sieged, aboriginal  society  is  at 
stake.  Lubicon  supporters  are 
going  to  continue  to  fight  like 
hell  to  prevent  resumption  of 
clear-cut  logging  from  taking  a 
further  toll. 

Stephen  Kenda 

Friends  of  the  Lubicon 

York  held  its 
own 

In  the  Nov.  17  issue  of  the  Var- 
sity. ("Other  schools  miss  the 
bus ")  you  reported  that  the  only 
York  student  responding  to  the 
government  cuts  to  tuition  fund- 
ing was  York  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents president  Andre  Bastien. 
This  is  not  true. 

On  Nov.  16,  while  thousands 
of  students  rallied  on  Parliament 
Hill  to  protest  the  cuts,  York  stu- 
dents held  their  own  protest  at 
Downsview  campus  in  solidar- 
ity with  the  Ottawa  demonstra- 
tion. This  was  a  political  deci- 
sion: rather  than  spending  $  1 ,200 
to  send  50  people  up  to  Ottawa, 
organizers  felt  that  more  students 
would  get  involved  if  they  could 
lake  action  in  Toronto.  The  York 


demonstration  was  a  success: 
over  300  students  participated, 
and  sent  a  forceful  message  to 
the  York  adminisu-ation  that  the 
cuts  would  not  be  tolerated. 

Greg  Sharzer 
Students  Against  Tuition 
Doubling 

'mke  the  SAC 
challenge 

On  Dec.  I  you  fabricated  an  edi- 
torial ("Old  enough  to  vote")  thai 
essentially  labelled  this  year's 
budding  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  as  no-minds. 

Whilst  referring  to  SAC  you 
vehemently  stated  that  [SAC] 
"proceeds  to  do  nothing  for  the 
nexteight  months  because  they're 
so  busy  arguing  with  each  other. 

For  Shame  Varsity!  If  I  (we) 
do  nothing  then  why  the  heck  am 
I  e-mailing  you  at  1 2:25am,  with 
full-blown  sinusitus  after  having 
just  returned  from  the  office?  Are 
you  saying  that  us  clowns  do 
nothing  all  week? 

I  certainly  hope  not.  I  have 
challenged  you  once  before  and  I 
now  repeat  the  challenge  for  you 
crazy  journalists  to  be  student 
leaders  for  one  day  (eight  hours). 
I  am  certain  that  you  would  not 
want  to  indulge  in  cleaning  up 
and  maintaining  last  year's  ex- 
ecutive mess. 

Futhermore,  I  can't  remember 
the  last  time  I  argued  with  any- 
body. Perhaps  the  Varsity  staff 
should  relax  and  search  for  the 
good  in  people,  especially  with 
the  Yuletide  festivities  fast  ap- 
proaching. Believe  me,  if  I  chose 
to  do  nothing  then  I  would  be  in 
Tahiti  spending  my  large  salary 
on  mixed  Rum  Drinks  andcheck- 
ing  in  on  my  AMIGO  Cell  Phone. 
Lighten  up. 

Marco  Santaguida 

University  Affairs  Commissioner 

SAC 


Great  December 
and  Xmas  Jobs 
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Cfiarities:  they're  not  just  for  Christmas  anymore 

Poverty  groups  juggle  collecting  food,  lobbying  for  change 


BY  Stacey  Young 
\arsity  Staff 

'Tis  the  night  before  Christmas.  You  are  sitting 
around  the  fire,  gazing  on  a  decadently  decorated 
Christmas  tree,  fit  with  lights  and  refiective  bulbs. 
You  are  sipping  spiked  egg  nog  and  munching 
Rainforest  Crunch,  but  are  suddenly  overcome 
with  tremendous  feelings  of  guilt. 

You  load  up  your  car  with  bags  of  woolly  mit- 
tens, scarves  and  perhaps  a  pair  of  boots.  You  may 
even  scour  your  cupboard  for  some  spare  cans  of 
Campbell's  Chicken  Noodle  soup  and  Ragu 
spaghetti  sauce. 

Feeling  generous  to  a  fault,  you  drive  to 
the  charity  nearest  you. 

Does  this  scenario  sound  familiar?  Ac- 
cording to  Gerrard  Kennedy  of  the  Daily 
Bread  Food  Bank,  this  pattern  of  leaving 
individual  donations  and  regard  for  the  poor 
primarily  for  the  holiday  season  is  typical. 

"During  the  two  weeks  before  Christmas, 
spontaneous  giving  does  increase.  People 
are  striving  to  be  of  some  use,"  says  Kennedy. 
"People  are  generally  more  refiective  in  the 
holiday  season  on  the  whole.  But  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  people  feel  an  almost  urgent  need 
to  help." 

While  'tis  the 
season  for  giving 
and  charity;  'tis 
also  the  season  for 
taking  away;  in 
anticipation  of 
federal  budget 
time. 

Why  only  at  Christmas?  According  to 
Kennedy,  people  are  motivated  by  a  variety 
of  factors. 

"December  is  not  the  only  month  people 
give.  There's  not  a  total  lack  of  awareness," 
says  Kennedy.  "People  know  about  the  ex- 
istence of  less  fortunate  people,  but  they  feel 
that  during  the  holiday  season  no  one  should 
be  excluded.  [ButJ  there  is  a  long  established 
tradition  [on  the  pari  of  charities]  of  provid- 
ing once-a-year  help." 

Media  attention  on  the  poor  at  this  time  of 
year  also  contributes  to  greater  concern. 

"When  the  large  media  are  low  on  hard 
news,  there  lends  to  be  more  human  interest 
stories  about  the  poor.  This  tends  to  generate 
more  consciousness,"  explains  Kennedy. 

John  Clarke,  head  of  the  Toronto  Coali- 
tion Against  Poveriy,  also  says  need  is  felt 
more  sharply  at  Christmas  time,  when  indi- 
vidual people  are  more  aware  of  the  poor. 

But  Clarke  says  the  pattern  of  donations 
has  more  to  do  with  how  corporate  gifts  to 
charities  work,  not  individual  generosity. 

"People  are  in  a  desperate  situation  at  Christmas 
time,"  states  Clarke.  "There  are  people  who  are 
going  short,  and  others  have  spare  money  to  give. 
But  the  question  is  not  with  the  individual  donor. 
It's  more  a  question  of  the  whole  exercise,  cyni- 
cally unleashed  by  the  big  media  and  philanthropy 
institutions." 

Corporate  generosity  also  increases  at  Yuletide 
season,  but  it  is  often  motivated  by  other  factors, 
beyond  a  general  regard  for  the  poor.  According  to 
Kennedy,  a  corporation's  financial  outlook  and 
considerations  of  its  tax  profile  at  the  end  of  the  year 
help  determine  how  much  is  given  over  to  charities. 

Kennedy  says  the  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank  lets  its 
donors  know  that  need  is  continuous  throughout 
the  year.  To  Kennedy,  education  is  crucial  if  people 
are  to  understand  the  limits  of  dropping  off  the  odd 
pair  of  old  mitts  once  a  year. 

Both  Kennedy  and  Clarke  feel  that,  while  chari- 
ties are  necessary  to  alleviate  shon-term  expres- 
sions of  need  like  those  at  Christmas  time,  they  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  inform  donors  that  indi- 
vidual charity  is  not  sufficient  to  alleviate  poverty 
by  itself.  The  government  should  not  be  let  off  the 
hook  that  way,  they  say. 

"The  solution  [to  poverty)  is  to  be  forged  in  the 
political  arena,"  says  Clarke. 

Clearing  out  the  closet  and  the  pantry  just  doesn't 


cut  it,  Clarke  explains. 

"Some  people  think  [charity]  is  a  substitute  for 
social  justice,"  says  Clarke.  "It  is  not  a  substitute  for 
good  government  policy  and  responsible  social 
arrangements. 

"Solutions  to  poverty  are  to  be  found  in  political 
change." 

Kennedy  and  Clarke  believe  charities  and  anti- 
poverty  groups  have  a  responsibility  to  engage  in 
political  lobbying,  as  well  as  providing  hand-outs 
ot  the  poor.  But  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
resources  needed  if  an  organization  seeks  to  lobby. 


resources  to  both  lobby  the  government  on  social 
policy  issues,  and  collect  and  hand  out  food  and 
clothing? 

Kennedy  has  heard  the  concern  that  food  banks 
and  charities  in  general  act  as  a  drain  on  activism 
and  political  anti-poverty  work,  and  that  in  fact  they 
fulfill  services  which  are  more  suitably  the  turf  of 
governments  and  social  service  agencies. 

"The  question  that  is  asked  about  charities  is,  do 
they  funnel  off  energy  which  should  be  put  in  a 
more  constructive  forms  [of  fighting  poverty]?"  he 
asks. 


act  as  an  advocacy  group,  and  distribute  food  and 
clothing.  Scarce  resources  lead  to  tension  between 
the  percived  dichotomies  of  charity  work  and  activ- 
ism. 

But  do  anti-poverty  workers  really  have  enough 


But  Kennedy  has  his  doubts. 

"We  are  trying  to  see  reform  come  about.  Food 
banks  are  a  pretty  viable  thing  for  people  who  want 
reform.  I  don't  think  we  should  shoot  the  messen- 
ger. There  is  a  need  and  food  banks  see  to  it  that  that 


DOING  YOUR  PART 

Getting  involved  is  at  your  fingertips,  and  your  generosity  could  make  someone's  winter  a  little 

easier. 

Food  Donations: 

CHUM-City  Christmas  Wish 

Clothing  and  unwrapped,  new  toys 

Daily  Bread  Food  Bank 

CHUM  Building 

Non-perishables 

1331  Yonge  St. 

530  Lakeshore  Blvd. 

925-6666 

203-0050 

Cash  Donations: 

Second  Harvest 

Perishables 

City  TV 

444  Yonge  St. 

299  Queen  St.  West 

408-2594 

591-5757 

Clothing  and  toys: 

Any  Royal  Bank  location 

Share  the  Warmth 

Any  Salvation  Army  location 

Clothing  and  sleeping  bags 

Many  locations  at  U  of  T  -  978-49 1 

^gmiggl    Any  Goodwill  location 

need  is  met." 

Conversely,  some  politicians  in  Ottawa  don't 
think  it's  the  job  of  charity  organizations  to  act  as 
lobby  groups. 

John  Bryden,  a  Liberal  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Hamilton-Wentworth,  just  released  his  own 
report  last  week  on  the  dual  functions  of  such 
charity  and  non-profit  advocacy  groups  in  Canada. 
He  writes,  "[the]  government  should  not  fund  those 
groups  whose  primary  special  interest  is  lobbying, 
advocacy,  or  the  promotion  of  a  specific  agenda  or 
viewpoint." 

Through  charity-related  tax  benefits  and 
government  funding,  groups  such  as  N APO 
are  being  paid  by  the  government  to  lobby 
the  government.  Bryden  finds  a  certain 
wasteful  irony  in  that  scenario. 

"Groups  registered  as  charities  should  be 
out  there  directly  working  with  the  poor," 
says  Dryden.  "That's  the  definition  of  char- 
ity. Such  groups  can  extend  their  point  of 
view,  of  course,  but  we  don't  want  to  fund 
people  who  sit  around  and  talk  about  theory. 

"There  is  a  confiict  here  if  it  is  a  regis- 
tered charity,  receiving  money  from  the 
federal  government." 

This  conflict  is  constantly  felt  by  those  at 
the  National  Anti-Poverty  Organization,  ac- 
cording to  its  assistant  executive  director, 
yy  Francois  Dumaine.  NAPO  was  created  in 
1971  to  function  as  an  umbrella  organiza- 
\      tion  to  bring  together  local  and  regional 
^rC,    anti-poverty  groups,  in  order  to  present  a 
united  front  for  poor  Canadians  in  Ottawa. 

While '  tis  the  season  for  giving  and  char- 
ity, 'tis  also  the  season  for  taking  away,  in 
anticipation  of  federal  budget  time.  And 
that's  when  the  government  starts  uproot- 
ing what  it  sees  as  waste.  According  to 
Dumaine,  his  organization  has  to  face  con- 
cerns like  Bryden's  every  year. 

"This  discussion  comes  up  once  a  year.  In 
anticipation  of  budget  lime,  questions  are 
raised  such  as  why  the  government  decides 
to  fund  certain  interest  groups,  rather  than 
others.  We  face  this  every  year." 

NAPO's  mandate  is  large.  As  an  um- 
brella group  it  represents  charities,  such  as 
the  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank,  which  distrib- 
ute food  to  the  poor,  and  the  Toronto  Anti- 
Poverty  Coalition,  which  lobbies,  demon- 
strates and  educates.  NAPO  itself  also  acts 
as  an  advocacy  group,  lobbying  the  federal 
government  on  specific  government  poli- 
cies which  affect  poor  Canadians. 

It  also  represents  social  justice  organiza- 
tions such  as  women's  groups,  aboriginal 
peoples'  cenu^es,  churches  and  union  locals, 
all  with  different  approaches  to  the  causes, 
and  strategics  for  the  alleviation,  of  poverty. 

As  a  research  and  lobby  group,  the  or- 
ganization is  busy  untangling  the  antici- 
pated effects  of  the  recently  released  federal 
social  policy  review  paper.  The  paper  pro- 
poses sweeping  changes  to  federally-funded 
social  programs  such  as  unemployment  in- 
surance, welfare  and  education. 

Both  Dumaine  and  Kennedy  feel  there  is 
a  clear  connection  between  influencing  the 
government's  proposals  and  fighting  pov- 
erty. Both  say  greater  reliance  on  food  banks  is  a 
possible  result  of  the  proposed  changes  to  Canada's 
social  safety  net.  Changes  in  government  policy  are 
inextricably  linked  to  both  fluctuations  in  food 
bank  use  and  the  profile  of  the  average  food  bank 
user,  says  Kennedy. 

In  fact,  during  the  last  four  years,  there  is  no 
average  user  profile,  as  more  and  more  people  need 
the  food  bank's  services.  According  to  Kennedy, 
that  is  a  result  of  the  deteriorating  quality  of  our 
social  safety  net. 

"During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  there  have 
been  radical  changes  in  food  bank  use,"  explains 
Kennedy.  "In  1987,  seven  per  cent  of  [Daily  Bread 
Food  Bank]  users  had  a  university  or  college  de- 
gree. Today,  it  is  16  per  cent. 

"In  1987,  two-thirds  of  our  users  were  single 
parents.  Today,  it's  half-and-half.  The  growth  in 
usership  has  come  from  non-traditionally  poor 
groups." 

The  reality  of  increasing  poverty  has  charitable 
organizations  in  an  uncomfortable  dilemma.  Do 
they  spend  more  of  their  already  limited  resources 
on  helping  the  growing  numbers  of  poor  people,  or 
do  they  use  them  to  pressure  the  government  into 
instituting  social  policy  that  reflects  their  con- 
cerns? 

Which  would  you  rank  first  on  a  Christmas  list? 
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Hate  motivated  attack  leaves  teacher  liospitalized 

Humberside  racism  an  old  story,  say  former  students 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Former  students  of  Humberside  Colle- 
giate say  that  racism  had  been  a  problem 
at  their  school  for  years  before  the  recent 
racially-motivated  assault  on  one  of  the 
school's  teachers. 

Kristine  Maitland,  a  former  Humber- 
side student  and  U  of  T  graduate,  says 
that  racism  is  deeply  rooted  at  the  school. 

"Anti-racism  movements  between 
1984  and  1989,  were  completely  non- 
effective. I  didn't  join  it  then  because  it 
made  me  an  easy  target,  I  was  afraid," 
said  Maitland. 

Former  Oxford  student  union  presi- 
dent and  Humberside  graduate  Akaash 
MaharaJ  also  said  that  racism  was  a  part 
of  life  at  the  school. 

'There  were  unpleasant  people  and  a 
certain  amount  of  name  calling,"  he  said. 

Racist  incidents  at  the  Toronto  high 
school  reached  the  boiling  point  when 
teacher,  Mahendra  Gupta,  was  seriously 


stairs  on  Nov.  29. 

As  well,  visible  minority  teachers  at 
Humberside  have  been  the  target  of  hate 
mail  and  threats  since  September. 

The  day  after  the  incident,  members 
of  the  while  supremacist  Nationalist  Party 
of  Canada  distributed  leaflets  at  the 
school.  Tensions  were  pushed  even 
higher  when  students  came  to  school 
wearing  symbols  and  regalia  of  white 
supremacy. 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, a  meeting  was  held  last  Monday  for 
the  Humberside  community  to  discuss 
the  issue. 

As  a  result,  the  wearing  of  symbols 
associated  with  racist  movements,  such 
as  swastikas  and  boots  with  white  or  red 
shoelaces,  was  banned,  a  ban  later  ex- 
tended to  all  public  schools  by  the  To- 
ronto Board  of  Education. 

Richard  Berman  of  the  League  for 
Human  Rights  of  B'nai  Brith  attended 
the  open  forum  meeting  for  Humbcr- 
side's  parents  and  teachers.  But  Berman 


tive  in  quelling  the  tensions. 

"Being  that  it  is  not  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive program,  the  ban  is  more  an 
isolated  stab  in  the  dark,  than  a  meaning- 
ful step  towards  ending  discrimination," 
said  Berman. 

"There  have  been  racist  incidents  at 
that  school  for  a  number  of  years.  Why 
does  a  man  have  to  be  knocked  uncon- 
scious for  something  to  be  done  about 
it?" 

But  Dorothy  Gossling,  senior  admin- 
istrative superintendent  at  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  says  that  the  board  is 
taking  the  incident  very  seriously. 

"The  board  has  taken  the  position  that 
it  was  a  racist  attack.  It  [the  ban]  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  solution,  it  was  not  meant 
in  any  way  to  deal  with  them  [racist 
students!" 

Gossling  says  the  ban  was  merely  an 
interim  measure. 

"We're  not  interested  in  labeling  any 
student  or  group  of  students  as  racist... 
[our]  actions  were  to  make  students  feel 


injured  after  being  pushed  down  the     said  the  ban  will  most  likely  be  ineffec-  safe." 


Gossling  is  optimistic  at  the  response 
she  has  received  from  the  community. 

"People  are  very  much  committed 
towards  a  Humberside  that  is  free  of 
racism.  It  will  involve  very  much  reach- 
ing out  to  all  groups  in  the  school." 

Barbara  Herring,  partner  at  Avebury 
Consulting,  has  done  equity-based  con- 
sulting for  school  boards  in  and  around 
the  Toronto  area.  She  says  it  is  necessary 
for  schools  to  have  programs  that  foster 
understanding  between  groups  as  a  pre- 
ventative measure,  or  misunderstand- 
ings and  stereotypes  grow  into  racism. 

"If  you  allow  cliques  to  go  on  without 
understanding  each  other,  as  long  as  you 
have  isolated  groups,  you  have  potential 
for  this  kind  of  thing." 

But  Maitland  says  that  the  problem 
goes  deeper  than  school  administrators 
think. 

"I  doubt  the  principal  is  aware  how 
systemic  that  line  of  thinking  is — I'm 
not  condemning  her  for  it,  I  just  don't 
think  she's  been  there  long  enough." 

Maharaj  said  that  part  the  problem  is 


the  school  has  seen  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  visible  minority  students 
over  a  short  period  of  time. 

"It  is  some  thing  that  society  at  large 
has  to  dealt  with,  that  Toronto  doesn't 
look  like  it  once  did." 

Maharaj  said  that  he  was  optimistic 
that  the  administration  would  take  the 
proper  steps  to  ending  the  tension. 

'The  administration  wants  to  do  the 
right  thing,  they  are  unsure  of  what  the 
right  thing  may  be  [because  of]  public 
scrutiny,"  he  said,  'They've  expressed  a 
lot  of  good  intentions,  they  seem  keen  to 
deal  with  it  as  an  internal  matter." 

Gossling  is  also  frustrated  with  much 
of  the  media  coverage  the  incident  has 
received.  She  said  that  much  of  it  has 
focused  on  issues  other  than  the  real 
ones. 

"The  two  major  issues  for  me  was  an 
incredible  racially  motivated  assault,  and 
an  outbreak  of  racism  that  we  haven't 
seen  before.  The  media  wanted  to  talk  to 
me  about  shoelaces  and  how  dare  we  lell 
students  what  to  wear." 


We've  already  downsized:  college 

University  College  responds  to  the  White  Paper 


BY  Sara  Justine 

WlI^ON 
Varsity  Staff 

University  College  is  trying  to 
incorporate  student  concerns  in 
its  response  to  a  major  U  of  T 
planning  document. 

Jason  Dehni,  president  of  the 
college's  Literary  and  Athletics 
Society,  says  that  in  developing  a 
response  to  the  U  of  T  White 
Paper,  the  college  administration 
has  been  reaching  out  to  students 
for  input. 

"At  a  previous  student  leaders 
meeting  we  were  assured  that 
services  for  students  won't  be 
de-emphasized.  The  process  has 
in  fact  provided  a  vehicle  for 
expressing  our  frustrations,"  says 
Dehni. 

University  College  faculty. 


administrators  and  students  have 
been  meeting  to  draw  up  a  strat- 
egy in  response  to  the  Provost's 
White  Paper,  a  document  outlin- 
ing the  university's  plans  for  the 
next  six  years. 

The  college's  response  will  be 
released  on  Dec.  12. 

Dehni  says  that  for  students,  a 
key  planning  issue  is  to  increase 
the  cooperation  with  faculty,  es- 
pecially to  provide  services  for 
off-campus  students. 

"A  large  turn  out  from  faculty 
has  been  extremely  helpful  in 
student  services,  such  as  Contact 
UC  and  the  peer  counselling  pro- 
gram at  UC.  For  example,  pro- 
fessors have  been  holding  tutori- 
als for  students  on  topics  such  as 
exams  preparation,"  he  said. 

The  White  Paper  warns  that 
most  departments  at  the  univer- 


sity will  face  a  seven  percent  cut 
in  funding,  due  to  expected  lower 
provincial  funding. 

But  because  the  college  has 
already  fiscally  restructured, 
Lynd  Forguson,  the  college's 
principal,  feels  it  will  not  have  to 
cut  the  seven  per  cent. 

Forguson  says  the  college  went 
through  the  budget-cutting  exer- 
cise called  for  by  the  White  Paper 
three  years  ago. 

"We  had  an  independent  look 
at  the  administrative  structure 
three  years  ago.  We  had  to  make 


hard  choices,  including  cutting 
our  programs  from  nine  down  to 
four,"  said  Forguson. 

Regardless,  Provost  Adel 
Sedra,  U  of  T's  chief  academic 
officer,  has  asked  the  college  to 
plan  for  the  cut  anyway ,  Forguson 
said. 

"The  provost  has  asked  us  to 
show  how  we  will  take  a  seven 
per  cent  cut,  but  also  to  identify 
where  we  want  to  strengthen  cur- 
rent services  and  plans  for  new 
directions." 

Forguson  says  the  college's 


strategy  is  to  strengthen  student 
facilities  and  services  through  a 
new  form  of  funding  that  the  uni- 
versity will  provide  to  offset  the 
cuts.  He  compared  the  White 
Paper  planning  exercise  to  giv- 
ing back  money  with  one  hand 
and  taking  it  with  the  other. 

"Essentially,  everyone  gives 
up  seven  per  cent  and  then  tries  to 
get  some  of  that  back  through  the 
[proposed]  Academic  Priorities 
Fund.  We  want  to  focus  on  im- 
proving our  library  and  compu- 
ter services,  the  writing  lab,  and 


hooking  up  to  the  campus's  fibre 
optic  network,  UTORnet." 

Forguson  says  he  approves  of 
the  provost's  strategy,  in  light  of 
the  cuts  to  transfers  to  the  prov- 
inces proposed  by  Ottawa. 

"These  cuts  were  forced  upon 
the  university  because  of  the  way 
government  has  pulled  out  of  its 
responsibilities.  The  provost's 
strategy  enables  us  to  go  in  new 
directions  or  strengthen  current 
plans,  although  hard  choices  have 
to  be  made  for  cuts  in  other  ar- 


HO  HO  HO! 

cheap  food 
cheap  t)ooze 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  1  am 


Boldly  going  were  we've  been  before 

UBC  scientist  rediscovers  what  we 
gained  by  going  to  the  moon 
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BY  Bill  Hodges 

Discoveries  made  on  the  moon  25  years  ago 
have  helped  scicniists  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  to  study  the  whole  solar 
system,  according  to  astronomer  David 
Sirangway. 

Strangway,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  delivered  his 
lecture,  "The  Solar  System:  Insights  since 
Apollo"  marking  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Apollo  1 1  lunar  landing,  last  week 
at  U  of  T  as  the  last  in  a  series  of  free  lectures 
put  on  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute. 

More  scientifically  significant  than  man's 
first  step  on  the  moon  were  the  series  of  six 
lunar  landings  which  followed  the  first  mis- 
sion, Strangway  said. 

As  a  result,  nearly  half-a-ton  of  lunar  rocks 
and  soil  were  recovered  and  are  still  being 
studied. 

While  the  lunar  samples  did  not  turn  out  to 


be  the  key  to  revealing  the  solar  system's 
origin,  they  provided  a  stepping  stone  to- 
wards further  studies  of  other  planets, 
Strangway  said. 

Prior  to  landing  on  the  moon,  most  scien- 
tists believed  the  moon  was  the  same  age  as 
most  meteorites,  approximately  4.6  billion 
years  old. 

Lunar  samples  collected,  however,  were 
dated  at  four  billion  years,  according  to 
Strangway. 

He  said  one  of  the  more  interesting  finds 
from  studying  the  lunar  samples  turned  out  to 
be  solar  wind  gas  captured  in  lunar  rocks 
dating  back  a  billion  years. 

Strangway  said  scientists  have  subse- 
quently been  able  to  use  their  learning  from 
the  moon  exploration  to  discover  why  some 
planets  are  hot  and  others  cold,  and  been  able 
to  observe  the  differing  tectonic  activities  on 
other  planets. 

However,  important  discoveries  about  the 


moon  have  also  occurred  without  even  touch- 
ing the  moon's  surface,  Strangway  said. 

In  addition  to  magnetic  field  and  seismo- 
graphic  measurements  made  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  satellites  in  lunar  orbit  have 
measured  the  moon's  gravitational  field  and 
studied  its  chemistry  through  X-ray  analysis. 

Light  sent  from  Earth-based  telescopes 
has  also  been  refiecied  off  three  lunar  reu-o- 
relectors  to  accurately  measure  the  tiny  fluc- 
tuations in  the  moon's  orbit  due  to  tidal 
effects  back  on  Earth,  he  said. 

Strangway,  who  joined  the  geophysics 
branch  of  NASA  in  1970,  said  studies  of  the 
moon  were  the  first  time  that  geoscientists  of 
all  different  backgrounds  and  approaches  got 
together,  to  study  a  common  topic. 

Although  often  coming  into  conflict  with 
each  others'  ideas,  Strangway  said  the  result 
was  the  development  of  a  wide-range  of 
useful  methods  to  study  other  planets  and 
satellites. 
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Opposition  to  cliange  of  hate  lam  exaggerated:  Liberals 

Federal  parties  fight  liomopliobia 
in  tlie  House  and  on  tlie  street 


BY  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

Reports  of  the  death  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  acknowledge 
Canadian  gay  and  lesbians  are 
greatly  over  exaggerated,  accord- 
ing to  sources  within  the  parties 
involved. 

In  fact,  the  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation— Justice  Minister  Allan 
Rock's  proposed  amendments  to 
Canada's  Hate  Laws  and  Bloc 
Quebecois  MP  Real  Menard's 
private  member's  bill — appcario 
be  in  relatively  in  good  health. 

Rock  has  proposed  amend- 
ments to  Canada's  hate  laws,  so 
that  they  would  specifically  pro- 
tect gays  and  lesbians.  But  on 
Friday,  he  announced  that  he  was 
considering  shelving  the  legisla- 
tion until  the  next  session. 

Recently,  several  Liberal  MPs 
vowed  that  they  would  fight  the 
legislation.  Those  who  have  come 
out  against  the  changes  include 
Nova  Scotian  MP  Roseanne 
Skoke,  and  Ontario  members 
Tom  Wappcl  and  Dan  McTeague. 

McTeague  released  an  e-mail 
billing  list  of  46  names  to  the 
Toronto  Star.  All  of  the  people 
named,  claimed  McTeague,  were 
opposed  to  Rock's  amendments. 

However,  Vincent  McNeil, 
spokesperson  for  the  recently 
formed  Association  of  Gay,  Les- 


BY  Sophia  Hussain 
Varsity  Staff 

Students  are  more  likely  to  have 
mental  health  disorders  than  the 
rest  of  society,  according  to  a 
recently  released  survey  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

The  survey,  released  by  pro- 
vincial Health  Minister  Ruth 
Grier,  also  indicates  that  mental 
health  among  Ontarians  has  been 
neglected  in  health  policies. 

According  to  the  survey,  19 
per  cent  of  Ontarians  aged  15  to 
64  had  indicated  that  they  had  at 
least  one  mental  disorder  in  the 
12  months  before  the  survey. 

The  survey  also  indicated  that 
the  lale-adolescent/young-adult 
group  is  the  most  affected  by 
mental  health  disorders,  with  one 
in  four  indicating  that  they  expe- 
rienced at  least  one  disorder. 

"Young  adults  between  the 
ages  of  15-24  are  more  likely 
than  the  rest  of  the  population  to 
experience  mental  health  disor- 
ders," said  Eizabeth  Lin,  research 
scientist  at  the  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  "These  disorders  in- 
volve mostly  anxiety  disorders, 
which  tends  to  interfere  with  life." 

Anxiety  disorders  occurs  when 
an  individual  becomes  anxious 
to  the  point  that  they  cannot  func- 
tion, which  is  more  common 
among  the  younger  age  group, 
said  Lin. 

According  to  Esther 
Greenglass,  a  U  of  T  psychology 
professor,  anxiety  disorders 
among  students  tend  to  occur 
during  exam  periods  when  higher 
levels  of  stress  is  common. 

"This  is  an  important  area  to 
investigate  because  there  was 
never  enough  information  about 
the  mental  health  disorders  in 
Ontario,"  said  Paula  Goering, 
director  of  the  health  systems  unit 


bian  and  Bisexual  Liberals,  says 
that  the  extent  of  the  opposition 
is  wildly  over-exaggerated. 

"Once  the  list  was  exposed, 
most  of  the  people  named  disas- 
sociated themselves  from  it,"  says 
McNeil.  "Some  of  the  people  who 
disassociated  themselves  from 
the  list  arc  some  of  our  biggest 
supporters.  Many  have  said  so 
publicly  including  [Scarborough 
MP]  Derek  Lee.  I  don't  have  a 
list  of  the  people  who've  disasso- 
ciated themselves,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  people  who  are  very 
unhappy. 

"There  is  no  way  there  are  46 
Liberal  MPs  who  are  opposed," 
he  said.  . 

McNeil  says  McTeague's  list 
represents  an  attempt  to  make  his 
campaign  against  the  bill  seem 
stronger. 

"I'd  characterize  the  opposi- 
tion as  three  hardcore  opposition 
Liberals.  They  might  have  sym- 
pathy from  another  five  or  six 
members,  but  I  really  don't  think 
they'll  see  the  advantage  of  vot- 
ing against  their  own  govern- 
ment— especially  over  two 
words." 

Slevan  Pepa,  vice-president  of 
U  of  T's  Liberals,  agrees  with 
McNeil,  noting  any  members  who 
opposed  the  bill  openly  and  voted 
against  their  government,  "would 
kill  their  political  careers." 


at  the  Clarke. 

This  survey  was  sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Menial  Health  Asso- 
ciation. Approximately  10,000 
respondents  had  participated  in 
the  survey.  Investigators  from  the 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  and 
McMaster  University  carried  out 
the  survey  and  compiled  the  re- 
ports. 

The  results  are  expected  to  help 
in  the  educating  of  the  popula- 
tion, by  familiarizing  them  with 
the  symptoms  of  mental  health 
disorders,  and  publicizing  that 
health  services  are  available  to 
help  alleviate  the  problem. 

"My  hunch  is  that  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  population  are  una- 
ware of  their  mental  disorders 
and  if  they  are,  they  may  feel 
uncomfortable  admitting  this," 
said  Lin. 


"Most  of  the  MPs  who  oppose 
the  bill  are  from  rural  ridings,  so 
they're  a  bit  sanctimonious,  but 
that's  not  a  substantial  problem 
in  the  long  run.  There  was  also  a 
substantial  movement  against 
Medicare,"  said  Pepa. 

"You're  bound  to  gel  opposi- 
tion when  you're  trying  to  incor- 
porate people  who  haven't  been 
recognized.  The  government  just 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  A  February 
referendum  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa  will  decide  the  future  of  a 
campus  social  justice  and  envi- 
ronmental research  group. 

The  referendum  will  ask  stu- 
dents whether  or  not  funding  for 
U  of  O's  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group 
should  be  cut.  The  Students'  Fed- 
eration of  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa, U  of  O's  student  govern- 
ment, voted  21-5  in  favour  of 
holding  the  referendum. 

"I  was  going  to  throw  up,  I  was 
so  irritated,"  said  Judi  Vargatoth, 
a  co-ordinator  of  the  U  of  O 
branch  ofOPIRG. 

Vargatoth  said  she  thinks  the 
student  federation  wants  to 
"eliminate  any  independent 
voice"  on  campus. 

Third-year  English  and  visual 
arts  student  Roland  Maurice  said 
he  was  frightened  by  the  federa- 
tion's decision. 

"[They're]  trying  to  clear  out 
as  many  left-wing  organizations 
as  possible.  If  organizations  like 
OPIRG  arc  going  to  start  being 
kicked  off  campuses,  what's  go- 
ing to  go  next?" 

At  a  meeting  on  Nov.  27,  the 
federation  decided  to  withhold 
OPIRG's  funds  for  the  winter 
term  until  it  receives  a  refund 
plan  for  the  group's  student  levy. 

Jared  Langdon,  the  federa- 
tion's vice-president  of  finance, 
said  the  referendum  was  called  to 
keep  OPIRG  accountable  to  stu- 
dents. 

According  to  Langdon,  the 
group  has  broken  a  contract  it 
made  with  the  federation  regard- 
ing student  levy  refunds. 

Student  levies  collected  for 
OPIRG  ($5.50  per  student  each 
year)  can  be  refunded  at  indi- 
vidual students'  request. 


has  to  fight  like  hell  to  get  it 
through.  Il'sjust  a  matter  of  lim- 
ing— whether  the  government 
feels  comfortable,  in  terms  of  the 
legislative  timetable,  when  they 
try  to  push  it  through." 

The  Liberal  government  be- 
lieves in  this  legislation,  and  that 
eventually  it  will  be  out,  says 
Pepa.  But  if  Rock  is  shelving  the 
legislation,  that  could  mean  there 


The  group  is  obliged  to  inform 
the  student  body  about  the  refund 
within  two  days  of  receiving  the 
lump  sum,  and  promptly  refund 
the  money  to  students  who  claim 
it. 

"It's  our  job  to  make  sure  they 
live  up  to  the  contract,"  said 
Langdon.  He  said  repeated  re- 
quests for  a  plan  of  how  refunds 
will  be  publicized  and  adminis- 
tered were  ignored. 

But  OPIRG  co-ordinator 
Sandrine  Oka  said  that' s  not  true. 

According  to  Oka,  Langdon 
and  federation  internal  vice-presi- 
dent Alain  Gauthier  met  with  her 
and  fellow  OPIRG  co-ordinators 
on  Oct.  12.  She  said  they  dis- 
cussed OPIRG's  refund  plan  and 
"everybody  went  home  happy." 

OPIRG  then  delivered  a  note 
to  Gauthier  with  copies  of  the 
refund  plan  on  Oct.  24,  she  said. 

Oka  said  Langdon 's  repeated 
requests  forOPIRG'srefund  plan 
were  "purely  harassment." 

"It  wasn't  that  they  didn't  re- 
ceive the  note,"  she  said. 

The  group  ran  ads  in  the  stu- 
dent newspapers.  La  Rotonde  and 
The  Fulcrum,  and  on  the  campus 
radio  station  within  the  required 
two-day  period,  and  provided 
staff  for  double  the  required  108 
hours  required  to  administer  re- 
funds, thereby  fulfilling  the  con- 
tract, according  to  Oka. 

The  federation's  action  to  with- 
hold OPIRG's  money  is  illegal 


is  some  substantial  opposition 
within  the  Liberal  caucus,  he  says. 

Across  the  floor.  Bloc 
Quebecois  MP  Real  Menard's 
private  member's  bill — which 
would  change  about  50  federal 
laws  and  recognize  same-sex 
couples  in  a  variety  of  areas — 
has  received  significant  support 
from  his  party. 

"The  reaction  of  the  Bloc  is 


because  the  group  is  independent 
of  the  federation,  she  says. 

"We'll  gel  a  lawyer  to  look  it 
through.  Because  we  know  we're 
right,"  she  said. 

"The  only  time  our  money  can 
be  withheld  is  if  we  have  a  refer- 
endum and  we  lose,"  she  said. 
"But  I  know  we  won't." 

Oka  said  she  believes  students 
will  support  OPIRG  in  the  refer- 
endum, which  will  be  held  with 
student  elections  in  February.  She 
pointed  out  that  two  years  ago, 
OPIRG  won  a  referendum  held 
to  decide  whether  the  student  levy 


very  positive,"  said  Menard. 
"There  are  between  40  and  45 
MPs  who  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
plan.  Even  Mr.  Bouchard  assured 
me  he  would  vote  for  my  plan." 

Menard  says  he  has  faced  some 
opposition  within  his  party,  but 
he  characterized  those  in  opposi- 
tion as  "ancient  conservatives, 
who  were  part  of  Brian 
Mulroney's  government." 


for  OPIRG  should  increase  to 
$5.50  from  $5. 

"A  large  majority  said,  'Yes,'" 
Oka  said,  "not  only  to  OPIRG 
but  to  increasing  ihe  student 
levy." 

U  of  T's  branch  of  OPIRG 
recieves  levies  of  $5  from  gradu- 
ate students  and  $1  from  pan- 
time  students,  as  decided  by  a 
student  referendum  in  March, 
1994.  Last  spring,  part-time  stu- 
dents voted  against  ending  their 
levy  for  the  popular  social  justice 
organization. 

THE  CHARLATAN 


The  Varsity  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  commissioned 
sales  rep  to  sell  ad  space 
starting  in  January.  Must  be  a 
self-starter,  energetic  and  able 
to  commit  to  20  hours  per 
week  or  more.  Call  Sharon 
Payne  at  979-2856,  fax  resume 
to  979-8357  or  drop  it  off  at  44 
St.  George  Street. 


Limited  budget  tliis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS  FROM 
$425/MONTH,  AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


The  news  section 

wishes  you 
happy  hohdays. 
(But  only  if  you 
promise  to  come 
write  for  us  in 
January!) 


Mental  disorders  high 
amongst  students 


Referendum  to  cut  funding  for  funky  leftists 

U  of  Ottawa's  OPIRG  may  be  In  trouble 
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Speakers  at  social  policy  forum  shatter  myths  about  the  unemployed 

Liberal  MP  disses  Axworthy's  reforms 


MONTREAL  (CUP)— Liberal 
MP  Warren  Allmand  criiicized 
the  federal  government's  pro- 
posed social  policy  reforms  at  a 
panel  discussion  in  Montreal  on 
Nov.  29. 

According  to  Allmand,  if  the 
fiscal  deficit  is  reduced  com- 
pletely without  reducing  unem- 
ployment, Canada  may  plunge 
into  social  problems  similar  to 
those  in  New  Zealand. 

"New  Zealand  used  to  have 
one  of  the  strongest  economies  in 
the  world.  They  eliminated  their 
fiscal  deficit,  but  now  their  social 
deficit  is  so  large  they  may  be 
facing  a  revolution.  They  have 
no  industry  there,  only  service 
work,"  Allmand  said. 

At  the  discussion,  organized 
by  the  Notre-Dame  dc  Grace 
Community  Council,  panelists 
Allmand  and  Concordia  Univer- 
sity political  science  professor 
Harold  Chomey  criticized  the 
Liberal  plan,  saying  there  are  no 
quick  solutions  to  the  problems 
Canada  is  facing. 

Cutting  social  programs  in  or- 


der to  reduce  the  fiscal  deficit 
will  only  lead  to  higher  unem- 
ployment and  worse  social  con- 
ditions, such  as  a  high  suicide 
rate,  Chomey  said. 

Allmand's  main  criticism  was 
with  the  'workplace'  section  of 
Human  Resources  Minister 
Lloyd  Axworthy's  social  reform 
plan,  which  proposes  to  spend 
more  money  on  training  programs 
while  reducing  unemployment 
insurance  payments. 

While  Allmand  agreed  that 
training  was  a  priority,  he  said  it 
should  not  come  at  the  expense 
of  UI. 

"When  UI  is  cut  and  there  are 
no  jobs  we're  putting  people  on 
the  welfare  system,"  he  said. 

Allmand  says  there  arc  four 
categories  of  people  who  cannot 
be  trained  for  employment:  preg- 
nant mothers  or  single  parents 
with  sch(X)l-aged  children,  those 
who  arc  under  18,  those  who  arc 
disabled,  and  those  who  are  too 
old  to  find  work  or  to  do  certain 
jobs  like  construction. 

'Training  is  not  a  panacea  for 


these  problems — if  there  are  no 
jobs,  then  what  are  you  training 
for?"  he  said. 

Job  creation  is  not  the  final 
solution,  since  many  of  the  jobs 
created  have  no  possibility  for 
advancement  and  are  only  part- 
time,  he  says. 

"It's  jobs  for  the  working  poor. 
There  is  a  growing  gap  between 
the  rich  and  poor,"  Allmand  said. 
"We  need  a  good  system  of  UI  so 
people  can  have  some  purchas- 
ing power  to  keep  businesses 
going." 

Allmand  says  he  dismisses  the 
suggestion  that  the  current  UI 
system  provides  no  motivation 
for  the  unemployed  to  look  for 
work. 

"The  facts  don't  point  out  that 
people  would  rather  go  on  UI 
than  go  to  work,"  he  said.  "Peo- 
ple preferred  to  work  than  to  go 
on  UI  in  the  '50s  and  '60s." 

The  problem  of  people  cheat- 
ing the  social  safety  net  has  been 
exaggerated,  he  said. 

"Cheaters  always  exist  but 
there  are  provisions  to  stop  the 


It  you'd  like  3  booklet  about  Jack  Daniel's  Whiskey,  wiiie  us  here  i«  Lynchbuig.  Ti 


IT  DOESNT  TAKE  LONG  to  do  your  Christmas 
shopping  in  Lynchburg,  Tennessee. 

Ever)-  one  of  our  stores  can  be  found  on 
the  town  square,  so  it  doesn't  take  much 
walking,  either.  (This  gentleman  found 
everything  he  needed  in  Tommy 
Sullengers  place.)  All  of  us  at  Jack 
Daniel  Distillery  hope  you're  getting 
to  everyone  on  your  list  in  timely 
fashion,  and  remind  you  that  gift 
boxes  of  our  rare  Tennessee  Whiskey 
are  sure  to  please.  Happy  Holidays  ! 

JACK  DANIEL'S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


cheaters,"  said  Allmand.  "There 
are  more  cheaters  on  income  tax 
than  on  UI." 

Chomey  said  that  the  stere- 
otype of  the  la/.y  unemployed  is 
an  image  sold  by  policy-makers 
to  the  Canadian  public. 

"The  problem  is  that  public 
opinion  supports  the  idea  of  blam- 


ing the  victim — in  this  case  the 
unemployed  and  the  poor  in  our 
country,"  he  said.  "The  debt  and 
the  deficit  is  a  political  strategy 
used  by  neo-conservatives  to  get 
away  with  anything." 

Allmand  said  it  was  important 
to  consider  altematives  to  the 
federal  government's  proposed 


reforms.  He  pointed  out  that  re- 
ducing unemployment  by  one  per 
cent  would  lower  the  deficit  by 
$1.3  billion. 

"[The  Axworthy  paper]  is  a 
consultation  document," 
Allmand  said.  "It's  not  a  policy. 
There  are  other  solutions." 

THE  UNK 


But  you  still  don't  fuck  with  the  Pope 

Gillette  says  they  won't 
sue  student  paper 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  The  Ful- 
cmm,  the  University  of  Ottawa's 
student  paper,  is  officially  off  the 
hook  over  a  controversial  car- 
toon published  earlier  this  year. 

The  cartoon,  which  ran  on  Sept. 
8,  was  a  parody  advertisement 
for  a  product  called  "Liquid 
Pope,"  which  resembled  Liquid 
Paper,  made  by  Gillette.  The 
parody  offended  a  university  stu- 
dent, who  complained  to  the  Ful- 


cmm  and  subsequently  wrote  to 
Gillette,  threatening  to  boycott 
their  products. 

The  ad  included  slogans  like 
"contains  100  per  cent  papal  se- 
men," and  "you  are  applying 
every  partner  the  Pope  ever  had." 

Lawyers  for  Gillette  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  Fulcmm  Nov.  7,  re- 
questing that  it  not  print  the 
graphic  again,  as  it  infringed  on 
Giliette's  copyright. 


DR.  JUDY 
STURM 


cosmetic  &  general  dentistry 


NEW  PATIENTS  •  EMERGENCIES 
'A  GENTLE  AND  CARING  ENVIRONMENT" 


967-4212 


94  CUMBERLAND  (AT  BLOOR  &  BAY) 

10%  Discount  with  Student  I.D. 


The  company  will  not  pursue 
legal  action. 

Fulcrum  editor-in-chief 
Brendan  Ziolo  agreed  to  the  con- 
ditions in  the  letter. 

"We  never  planned  on  print- 
ing the  graphic  again,"  Ziolo  says. 
"Wc  sent  a  letter  back  to  Gillette 
not  admitting  liability  and  said 
we  would  not  print  it  again." 

The  resolution  left  a  member 
of  a  local  Catholic  group  out- 
raged. 

Robert  Eady,  president  of  the 
Catholic  Civil  Rights  League, 
says  Gillette  should  have  en- 
forced a  stricter  penalty. 

"I  don't  think  a  letter  saying 
the  Fulcmm  will  not  mn  it  again 
is  adequate,"  Eady  says.  "Some- 
thing more  should  have  been  done 
with  this  and  I  hope  to  get  some- 
thing done  myself" 

Eady  says  he  will  send  another 
letter  to  Gillette  expressing  his 
concerns. 

THE  CHARLATAN 


Attention:  AH  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students 
You  are  invited  to  tite 

1994  APUS  WINTER 
RECEPTION  AND 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

This  gatltering  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for 
UofT  part-time  students 

to  meet  and  socialize! 
This  event  will  be  held  on: 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1994 
5:30  TO  7:00  RM. 

At  Massey  College,  in  the  Common  Room 
4  Devonshire  Place 
(comer  of    Hoskin  and  Devonshire) 

For  information  please  call  978-3993 

See  current  issue  of  'The  Voice" 
for  information  about  annual  meeting. 
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"Vacationing"  IVIaple  Leafs  inspire  Blues 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

During  the  on-going  lockout  of 
players  by  National  Hockey 
League  officials,  some  of  the 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs  have  been 
practising  with  the  U  of  T  men's 
hockey  team. 

The  pro  players  are  forbidden 
by  league  rules  to  work-out  as  a 
team  during  collective  contract 
negotiations.  This  has  forced  the 
players  to  set-up  their  own  train- 
ing regimens  and  to  seek  out  com- 
petitive teams  to  practice  with. 


Leaf  veterans  Ken  Baumgartner, 
Bill  Berg  and  Kent  Mandcrville 
were  joined  by  Leaf  newcomer 
Mike  Ridley  in  a  skalc  with  the 
Blues  last  week. 

Baumgartner  and  Berg  got  in- 
volved with  the  Blues  after  U  of 
T  head  coach  Paul  Titanic 
proctored  some  exams  for  the 
two  of  them.  Baumgartner  stud- 
ies finance  through  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity at  Long  Island,  New  York, 
while  Berg  currently  takes  corre- 
spondence courses  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo.  He  also  at- 
tends summer  classes  at  U  of  T's 


Erindale  campus. 

Both  enjoy  the  ice  time  they 
share  with  the  Blues. 

"I've  been  doing  my  best  to 
get  on  the  ice  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a  week,"  said  Baumgartner. 
"I've  been  out  here  [Varsity 
Arena]  about  four  or  five  times." 

"It  always  is  good  to  get  in  a 
structured  environment  and  do 
some  drills  like  stops  and  starts," 
he  added. 

Berg  said  he  likes  playing  with 
the  Blues  because  they  force  him 
to  try  a  lot  harder  than  he  does  in 
an  informal  scrimmage  game. 


NCAA  basketball 
comes  to  Toronto 


Men's  national  collegiate  athletic 
association  (NCAA)  basketball 
comes  to  town  for  the  first  annual 
1994  Toronto  Invitational,  as  the 
Georgetown  Hoyas  match-up 
against  the  Memphis  Tigers  at 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  this  Friday, 
Dec.  10. 

The  regular  season  game, 
which  features  two  all- American 
candidates,  Georgetown's  lead- 
ing scorerOthella  Harrington  and 
Tigers  forward  David  Vaughn, 
will  also  be  televised  across  North 
America. 

Both  are  juniors.  Vaughn  was 
rated  one  of  the  top  five  forwards 
last  season,  finishing  sixth  in  re- 
bounding and  fifth  in  blocked 
shots,  while  Harrington,  named 
big  East  rookie  in  his  freshman 
year,  was  selected  in  the  big  East 
all-tournament  team  last  year. 

At  half-time,  future  Canadian 
basketball  stars  get  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  their  talent  when 
they  compete  in  the  "Hot  Shot" 
finals.  Female  and  male  shooters 
in  both  junior  and  senior  catego- 
ries, ages  12-14  and  15-18  re- 
spectively, will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  win  a  $500  scholarship. 

Tickets  range  from  $12-$35 
for  the  premiere  evening  of 


Georgetown's  Othella  Harrington  -  he  can  defy  grav- 
ity and  shoot  darn  accurately  too! 

NCAA  division  I  basketball  in  izers  intend  to  make  an  annual 
Toronto,  something  that  organ-  event. 


University  of  Nev^  Brunswick 
Faculty  of  Education 
B.Ed.  Concurrent  or  Consecutive  Program 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BECOME  A  TEACHER 
APPLY  BY  JANUARY  3 1,  1995 

Applications  available  from: 

Registrar's  Office 
University  of  New  Brunswick 
P.O.  Box  4400 
Fredericton,  NB  Canada  E3B  5A3 
Phone:  506-453-4864 
Fax:  506-453-5016 


"Paul  [Titanic]  works  the  guys 
really  hard  and  that's  what  we're 
looking  for,"  said  Berg.  "Rather 
than  just  sort  of  screwing  around, 
we  get  a  good  workout  here." 

The  players  on  the  Blues 
clearly  enjoy  the  challenge  and 
novelty  of  having  the  pros  play 
with  and  against  them. 

Blues  veteran  center  Jamie 
Coon  said  that  the  intensity  of  the 
practice  increases  whenever  the 
Leafs  are  present. 

"It's  nice  to  have  them  [the 
pros]  out  there,  it  brings  up  the 
level  of  play  because  you'  re  play- 
ing against  guys  who  are  better 
than  you  are,"  said  Coon.  "The 
big  difference  that  you  notice  is 
that  when  they  come  out,  com- 
pared to  a  new  person  on  the 
team,  they  pick  up  the  drills  re- 
ally easily.  If  somebody  misses 
something  they're  right  there  to 
help  out." 

"You  never  lose  the  fact  that 
it's  a  novelty  for  us  to  have  them 
out  there.  I  mean,  they  play  where 
everybody  dreams  of  playing," 
added  Coon,  "But  the  guys  we 
play  with  are  really  great  guys. 
They  're  really  down-to-earth  and 


they  fit  in  really  easily." 

Scott  Gait,  the  Blue's  first- 
string  netminder,  also  enjoys  the 
challenge  of  playing  against  the 
pros.  He  sees  their  presence  as  a 
motivator  for  his  team. 

"It  makes  our  team  work 
harder,"  commented  Gait,  "And 
they  give  our  team  pointers; 
they're  helping  out  the  forwards 
and  the  "D"  [defence].  Their  ex- 
perience is  great  and  all  the  guys 
on  the  team  appreciate  it." 

For  Blues  rookie  Frank 
Marciello,  learning  from  NHL 
players  firsthand  is  a  great  op- 
portunity. 

"It's  fantastic  actually," 
Marciello  said.  "It  makes  the 
practice  that  much  more  interest- 
ing and  fun.  It  increases  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  intensity,  even 
the  excitement  in  a  practice.  It's 
a  little  more  inspiration  for  eve- 
rybody." 

The  players  are  not  the  only 
ones  pleased  with  the  Leafs  par- 
ticipation. As  a  coach.  Titanic 
sees  the  positive  influence,  too. 

"I  enjoy  it  because  I've  found 
that  it  has  helped  a  lot  with  the 
tempo  of  our  practices,"  he  said. 


"I  remember  the  first  day  they 
came  out,  1  guess  it  was  Berg  and 
Baumgartner,  and  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve the  pace  of  the  practice. 
They've  [the  Blues]  pretty  much 
gotten  used  to  it,  but  I  noticed 
again  today  with  all  four  Leafs 
out  there  the  guys  were  working 
extra  hard  and  trying  to  do  things 
well." 

Titanic  says  the  team  has  also 
learned  from  watching  the  Leaf 
players,  how  hard  the  pros  work 
to  improve  their  game  and  get 
their  conditioning  up. 

Following  the  practice, 
Baumgartner,  as  vice-president 
of  the  NHL  Players'  Associa- 
tion, took  time  to  comment  on 
the  continuing  lockout. 

"There  are  still  some  major 
issues  to  tackle,  and  I  think  both 
sides  realize  that  there  is  a  dead- 
line fast  approaching,"  said 
Baumgartner.  "I  don't  think  ei- 
ther side  wants  to  see  the  seasoa 
go  down.  I  don't  see  how  that' s  in 
anyone's  best  interest. 

"Hopefully,  no  one's  forced 
into  that  position,"  he  concluded. 
"Hopefully,  rational  minds  will 
prevail." 
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1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323^1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


Happy  Holidays  and 
Best  Wishes  from  the 
Staff  At  The 
Department  of 
Athletics  and 
Recreation 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St,  Toronto  977-8220 


LETIC 


INFORMATION 
SESSION  ON  NEW 
CONDITIONING  EQUIPMENT 

Tuesday,  December  6, 1994 
6  :00  -7:00  pm  in  the  Debates  Room 
All  welcome! 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Dufferin  Mall 
PHYSICAL  THERAPY 


•  Sports  Injuries 

•  Car  Accidents 


•  Neck  Pain 

•  Back  Pain 

•  Therapy  covered  by  OHIP 

900  Dufferin  St.  (at  Bloor) 
533-4933 


THE  LECTURE  NOTE  SERVICE 

Missed  a  class?  Want  that  competitive 

edge?  Call  Campus  Notes  now.  We  provide 

notes  for  almost  all  classes  taken  by  many 

of  the  top  students. 

Call  (416)  340-7320  to  fe-^ 

get  ahead.  W, 


Drs.  Josephson,  Caffery,  Tepperman  &  Associates 
Optometrists 

FREE  TORIC  CONTACT  LENSES 

If  you  would  like  to 
participate  in  a  study 
and   receive  FREE 
lenses  please  call 
96d.-6671.   ext.  3i. 
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Varsity  Blues  Sports  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

The  men's  learn  concluded  its 
1994  exhibition  pre-season  by 
registering  two  victories  this  past 
weekend. 

On  Friday  evening  in  the 
sport '  s  gym,  i  t  de  feated  the  CLAU 
number-one-ranked  McMaster 
Marauders  (not  for  long-ed)  69- 
58. 

The  Blues  followed  up  with  a 
second  victory  over  the  Guelph 
Gryphons  8 1-67  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Blues  head  coach  Ken  Olynyk 
said  with  U  of  T  winning  the  last 
seven  of  nine  exhibition  games, 
the  upcoming  regular  season 
looks  promising. 

"I'm  pretty  optimistic  that  we 
can  play  against  everybody  in 
the  league,"  said  Olynyk.  "If  we 
play  well,  we  will  win." 

He  noted  there  was  no  more 
than  a  four-point  difference  in 
the  games  the  team  most  recently 


lost. 

Olynyk  added  he  was  very 
pleased  with  the  show  of  support 
by  U  of  T  fans  in  the  game  against 
McMaster,  saying  it  was  the  big- 
gest crowd  at  a  Blues  game  that 
he  had  seen  in  five  years. 

"It  was  great  to  play  in  front  of 
a  home  crowd,"  he  said.  "They 
were  infiuential  in  the  success  of 
the  team.  The  gym  was  comfort- 
ably full." 

A  number  of  Varsity  athlete 
representing  football,  volleyball 
and  the  swim  team  were  noticed 
cheering  on  the  basketball  Blues. 

Eddy  Meguerian  and  Carl 
Swantee  led  the  Blues  in  scoring 
in  both  games  this  weekend. 

Olynyk  was  pleased  with  the 
performance  by  Roland  Semprce 
in  the  game  against  Guelph. 
Scmpree  scored  21 -points. 

"He  [Sempree]  hasn't  had  a 
good  offensive  outing  [so  far  this 
year],"  commented  Olynyk. 


"This  turn-around  is  positive  for 
us  going  into  the  beginning  of 
regular  season  play." 

The  Blues'  regular  season  be- 
gins in  January. 

EDGE  OPEN  HOUSE 

The  educational,  developmental 
and  growth  experiences  (EDGE) 
initiative  by  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation  will  be 
having  an  open  house  for  student 
athletes  this  week. 

"We  want  to  expose  the  stu- 
dent athlete  to  some  of  the  serv- 
ices and  what  the  EDGE  pro- 
gramme is  all  about,"  said  pro- 
gramme co-ordinaior  Kristine 
Drakich. 

Drakich,  who  is  also  the  Blues 
women's  volleyball  coach,  said 
the  open  house  will  also  be  an 
opportunity  for  student  athlete  to 
be  able  to  give  input  to  the  type  of 
services  they  would  like  to  see 
offered. 


The  main  goal  of  EDGE  is  to 
help  to  enhance  the  overall  per- 
formance and  development  of 
each  student  athlete,  either  by 
providing  education  such  as  re- 
laxation and  concentration  tech- 
niques and  a  annual  drug  semi- 
nar, or  assistance  with  academic 
and  career  counselling. 

EDGE  works  in  partnership 
with  graduate  students  in  physi- 
cal and  health  education,  who 
provide  confidential  support  and 
a  referral  service. 

The  graduate  students  acting 
as  peer  resources  are  themselves 
former  Varsity  athletes.  Former 
Blues  swimmer  Adrienne 
Kovacs,  hockey  player  Mark 
Dunning,  volleyball  player 
Michelle  Curtis  and  diver  Anna 
Dcchuyn  are  among  the  graduate 
students  participating. 

The  open  house  will  take  place 
in  the  Athletic  Centre  from  Tues- 
day until  Thursday,  from  2:00- 


4:00  p.m. 
HOCKEY 

The  women's  hockey  team  had  a 
successful  and  tiring  weekend  as 
it  posted  one  win,  one  loss  and  a 
tie. 

A  lone  goal  by  Lori  Dupuis 
and  U  of  T  found  itself  in  a  low- 
scoring  1-1  tie  against  Queen's 
on  Friday.  Saturday's  game,  also 
against  the  Golden  Gaels,  was  a 
shut-out  however,  as  Liz  Lauzon 
scored  one  goal  and  Nathalie 
Ri  vard  got  a  couple  of  pucks  past 
the  Queen's  goalie  for  a  final  3-0 
win. 

Blues  forward  Mary  Beth 
Challoner  said  the  team  had  a 
rough  start  in  the  exhibition 
match-up  against  Concordia  on 
Sunday. 

Challoner  explained  it  took  the 
team  the  first  period  to  warm-up 
and  recover  from  the  previous 
two  days'  games.  U  of  T  was 


down  4-1  by  the  end  of  the  first 
period. 

The  last  two  periods  the  two 
teams  were  evenly  matched. 

Challoner  believes  the  final 
score  of  7-3  in  favour  of 
Concordia  was  not  a  good  reflec- 
tion of  how  well  U  of  T  played. 

"We  got  into  penalty  trouble, 
five  out  of  seven  of  their  goals 
were  on  power  plays,"  she  said. 

Hockey  is  played  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  for  intercollegiate 
women's  teams.  The  two  teams, 
however,  meeting  only  during 
exhibition  tournaments,  are  con- 
sidered the  lop  two  squads  in  the 
country. 

Challoner  says  the  team  will 
have  the  opportunity  for  a  re- 
match in  early  February. 

"We're  looking  forward  to  it 
[the  Concordia  invitational  tour- 
nament|,"commented  Challoner. 
"Now  we  know  what  they're  like 
and  we're  prepared." 
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Koffler  Student  Centre 

214  College  St..  3rd  Floor 
Voice:  4 1 6-978-7994 
Fax:  416-978-7968 


Have  a  sports  event  you'd  like 

the  Varsity  to  attend? 
The  Varsity  sports  section  now 
has  it's  own  e-mail  address!! 
Just  drop  us  a  line  at 
valia_reinsalu@utcampuslife.org. 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 

THE 

ANALYflCAL 

EDGE 

Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

8:00AM  to  11:00PM   7  days  a  week 
Tel:  (416)  486-3908   Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


Andre  Alexis 

Despair  and  Other 
Stories  of  Ottawa 

Mavis  Gallant 

Across  the  Bridge 

M.C.  Vassanji 

The  Book  of  Secrets 

John  Keegan 

A  History  of  Warfare 

Christina  IMcCall  & 
Stephen  Clarkson 

Trudeau  and  Our  Times 
Vol  2  The  Heroic  Delusion 

Maggie  Siggins 

Riel:  A  Life  of  Revolution 

Michael  Bliss 

Right  Honourable  Men 

Tim  O'Brien 

In  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 


21 4  College  Street  at  St.  George  • 
416/  978-7907  •  1  -800-667-0892  ■ 


Shayam  Selvadurai 

Funny  Boy 

Sallie  Tisdale 

Talk  Dirty  to  Me 

Donald  Harmon  Akenson 

Conor:  A  Biography  of 
Conor  Cruise  O'Brien 

Susan  Musgrave 

Forcing  the  Narcissus 

Michael  Shelden 

Graham  Greene: 
The  Man  Within 

George  Takei 

To  the  Stars: 

Star  Trek's  Mr.  Sulu 

loanne  Findon 

Dream  of  Aengus 

Louis  de  Bemieres 

Captain  Corelli's  Mandolin 

University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 


Mon-Fri  9am-6pm,  Sat  10am-5pm,  Sun  12-Spm 
Fa)(:l  -800-66S-8810  •  £mail:books@gpu.utcc.utoronto.ca 
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The  House  Committee  presents 


Thursday,  December  8,  beginning  at  7:30  pm 
in  the  Great  Hall  •  Hart  House 

Yuletide  music  featuring  members  of  the  Hart  House  Singers  / 
Chorus  /  Chamber  Strings  •  Christmas  Readings:  Marvin  ishmael 
and  Tom  Gough  •  A  visit  from  Santa  •  Refreshments  and  treats. 

Come  share  In  ttils  happy  event.  Rennember  to  txing  a  blanket 
or  cushion  to  sit  on  the  floor. 

HART  HOUSE 
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Varsity  Cla^fieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  nrore  ads  (Student  rate:  $3J25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bofd  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ANNOUNCEMEMTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Our  services  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birlhright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


$600  IN  PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS 

by  young  thinkers,  written  from  a  Secular 
Humanist  perspective.  Write:  Essays;  Box 
788  Station  'A';  Toronto,  Ontario  M5W 
1G3  for  more  info.  For  info  about  the 
Humanist  Association  of  Toronto  call  966- 
1361. 


3Maccabees  present... 
SHAKE  YOUR  KISHKAS  AT  OZ 

the  Nightclub  on  Christmas  Eve.  Saturday, 
December  24.  Experience  TO's  wildest 
holiday  bash.  Follow  the  Yellow  Brick  road 
to  OZ,  15  Mercer  St.  506-TOTO.  $10  - 
door.  8pm. 


PENTIUM  MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

8  MB  RAM,  420  hdd,  2x  CD-ROM,  mid 
tower,  15  inch  SVGA  monitor.  Call  (416) 
444-2367. 


MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

486  DX2  66  complete.  Call  (416)  444- 
7770. 


SLAMMER  WEAR! 

Authentic  prison  shirts.  Short  sleeved  V- 
necks.  "Personalized"  Navy/Green,  L/XL. 
$20.  Call  1-800-455-2837. 


WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations— Toronto, 
North  York,  Mississauga,  Oshawa, 
Pickering.  Managers  to  $8.10/hour  + 
bonuses.  Wrappers  to  $7.00/hour.  Wages 
increase  with  hours  wort<ed.  Full/Part  time, 
December  1  -24. 41 6-538-8588. 


SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  JOBS 

Energetic,  hard-working  students  to 
manage  summer  business.  Fantastic 
experience,  resume-builder,  income 
potential.  Any  area  of  study.  Across 
Ontario.  Interviews  occurring  now.  Call  for 
more  info.  Action  Window  Cleaners  291- 
9990. 


SERVERS  REQUIRED  BY  CAFE  DES 
ARTISTES. 

Experience  in  preparing  expresses  and 
serving  foods  necessary.  Flexible  hours. 
Avenue  Road  and  Bloor.  Call  Bev  944- 
0247. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wort<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (41 6)  865-5343. 

NEW  YEAR'S  IN  MONTREAL  $1 29 

Includes  two  nights  accommodation 
downtown  and  bus  transportation  form  Dec. 
30th-Jan.  1  st.  Organize  small  group  travel 
FREE!  For  more  Info  call  Todd  1  -800-361  - 
1654. 


STUDY  IN  GERMANY 

on  Ontario  -  Baden-Wurtemmberg 
Exchange.  Financial  assistance  available. 
Details  at  International  Student  Centre,  33 
St.  George,  978-661 7.  Application  deadline 
December22. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)322-5890. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Temi  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS - 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Next  LSAT  andGMAT  programs 
begin  Jan.  7  -  Richardson  -  (416)  410- 
7737. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  972- 
0540. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


ESSAYS 

Will  assist  in  writing,  researching  and 
organizing  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828  Mississauga  and  Toronto. 


EXCHANGE 

Essay-writing  tutoring/editing  for  typing. 
Former  writing  lab  instructor,  experienced 
teacher.  Typing  can  be  done  anytime.  961  - 
9925. 


WORD 

PROCESSIKG 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Rape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


NEAR  YONGE  &  EGLINTON 
SUBWAY 

Super  accurate  typing  and  laser  printing. 
No  extra  for  njsh  overnight  (in  by  midnight, 
out  at  1  p.m.).  481 -3089  after  1  p.m. 


AFFORDABLE  TYPING 

Will  type  essays,  resumes,  etc...  spell 
check,  laserquality.  Microsoft  Word,  W.P. 
5.1 ,  Corel  Draw,  etc...  Desktop  publishing 
also  available.  Very  Flexible  rates.  Call  Bill 
41 6-690-991 5  24hrs. 


The  Varsity  All-Review 
kicks  off  it's  11th  big 
year  this  Thursday. 

Check  it  out!! 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
nnore  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  paynnent  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 


No.  of  Insertions, 


Date  of  Insertions. 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $. 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


THE  COUCH 

Kami  10  lEm  iw  ro  use  a  las^q. 


By  Caria  Prada 


Monday,  December  5,  1994 


Highlights  in  Varsity  Biues  athietics  for  1994 


All-Canadians 

Some  of  ihe  besi  in  their  field,  a 
number  of  Blues  athletes  are 
named  to  all-Canadian  teams. 
Dana  Anderson  and  Wendy 
Johnstone  in  field  hockey,  Anne- 
Marie  Fleming,  Tom  Kouzmanis 
and  Steve  Albanese  (second 
team)  in  soccer. 
FEBRUARY 

Wrestling:  In  the  middle  of  the 
fight  to  keep  wrestling  at  varsity 


status,  U  of  T's  Peter  Brown 
maneuvers  for  the  gold  at  the 
OUAA  championship  in  the  1 00 
kg  category.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  10  years  a  Blues  wrestler  is 
Ontario  champion.  He  goes  on  to 
win  the  bronze  at  the  CIAU's. 
MARCH 

Basketball:  The  women's  team 
wins  the  OWIAA's  and  places 
second  in  the  national  CIAU 
championships.  They  are  also  part 


That's  the  way  to  spread  some  holiday  cheer 


of  OWIAA  history,  playing  in 
the  first  two  live  television  broad- 
casts of  women's  intercollegiate 
games. 

Swimming:  Good  things  come 
in  threes,  as  the  U  of  T's  men's 
team  are  three-time  national 
champions.  The  women  bring 
home  a  respectable  bronze.  Their 
head  coach,  Byron  MacDonald 
is  named  CIAU  men's  coach  of 
the  year  for  the  third  consecutive 
season. 
APRIL 

Field  hockey:  Following  the 
team's  victory  at  the  CIAU  na- 
tional championships,  dynamic 
sisters  Michelle  and  Nicole 
Colaco  are  named  U  of  T  female 
athletes  of  the  year.  Michelle  is 
also  the  uni  versity '  s  female  nomi- 
nee for  academic  all-Canadian. 
Swimmer  Rusty  Jones  is  the  male 
nominee. 
AUGUST 

Track  and  Field:  Blues  alumni 
Michael  Smith  lakes  the  gold  al 
the  Commonwealth  Games  in 
Victoria.  Smith  is  joined  by  16 
athletes  representing  the  U  of  T 
club  and  U  of  T  track  and  field 
high  performance  centre. 
OCTOBER 

Football:  John  Raposo  is  named 
the  OUAA  outstanding  defen- 
sive linesman,  and  is  subse- 
quently nominated  for  the  CIAU 
Metras  Trophy. 

Rowing:  The  Blue's  rowing 
teams  dominate  the  Ontario 
championships.  The  women 
sweep  away  with  the  gold.  The 
men's  team  has  a  silver-medal 


finish. 

NOVEMBER 

Waterpolo:  The  men's  team 
breaks  a  three-year  domination 
of  the  pool  by  the  McMaster 
Marauders,  as  the  Blues  come  up 
victorious  at  the  OUAA  champi- 
onships. The  women's  team,  still 
in  regular  season  play,  are  set  to 
defend  their  first  OWIAA  title  in 
the  seven-year  history  of  this 
fairly  young  intercollegiate  sport. 
DECEMBER 

Rhodes  Scholarship:  Triple 
jumper  Roshni  Dasgupta  is 
named  one  of  six  Canadian 
Rhodes  scholarship  winners.  She 
is  the  sixth  U  of  T  student-athlete 
in  nine  years  to  be  granted  this 
distinction. 

LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  1995 
Badminton:  If  the  Blues  men's 
team  continue  their  near-perfect 
performances  on  the  court,  they 
will  easily  follow  the  birdie  to 
become  the  1995  provincial 
champions.  The  women's  team, 
after  winning  15  out  of  24 
matches  in  their  last  tournament, 
continue  to  improve  and  have  a 
competitive  fight  to  qualify  for 
the  OWIAA  championships. 
Basketball:  The  Blues  have  al- 
ready defeated  the  CIAU  number- 
one  team  McMaster  Marauders 
and  fifth-ranked  Brock  Badgers 
squad,  en  route  to  winning  seven 
of  the  last  nine  pre-scason  exhi- 
bition games.  Failing  to  qualify 
for  the  CIAU's  last  year  the  team 
looks  strong  overall  and  stand  to 
be  contenders  for  this  seasons 
OUAA  title. 


Cross  country:  Both  men's  and 
women' s  teams  were  in  a  rebuild- 
ing year.  With  the  experience 
gained  this  year,  things  look 
promising  for  next  season.  An 
injured  but  recovering  women's 
team  qualified  for  the  CIAU  na- 
tional championships.  Led  by  a 
bronze  medal  finish  by  Sarah 
Hunter,  U  of  T  placed  fourth,  two 
steps  up  from  the  previous  year. 
Fencing:  With  strong  gold-medal 
performances  at  the  prestigious 
North  American  RMC 
Invitational  in  late  October,  the 
women's  team  may  dominate 
their  intercollegiate  field  and  win 
the  first  OWIAA  title  since  1 99 1 . 
Hockey:  The  women's  team  will 
continue  to  set  their  skates  in 
motion  in  an  attempt  to  claim 
their  eighth  consecutive  OWIAA 
title  victory.  The  men's  team, 
also  half-way  through  the  sea- 
son ,  are  performi  ng  wcl  1,  but  ha ve 
a  fight  ahead  of  them  to  dethrone 
last  year's  OUAA  champion 
Guelph  Gryphon  squad. 
Field  Lacrosse:  The  seed  has 
been  planted  on  the  campus  now 
that  txjlh  a  men's  and  women's 
club  have  been  established  for 
Canada's  official  summer  sport. 
The  season  completed,  Toronto 
players  intend  to  play  throughout 
the  year,  hone  their  skills  and 
look  to  become  a  blue  and  white 
presence  next  year. 
Rugby:  Also  a  highlight  for  1994 
(but  not  an  official  varsity  team?) 
the  women's  rugby  team  now 
have  to  defend  the  first-ever 
OWIAA  championship  in  the 


The  Finai  Score  hoilday  wish  iist. 


It's  that  time  of  year  again.  Malls 
are  putting  up  giant  green  neon 
wreaths,  kids  of  all  ages  are  bug- 
ging their  parents  for  this  year's 
version  of  the  toys  that  they  got 
12  months  ago,  and  television 
stations  are  preparing  to  blitz  their 
viewers  with  the  annual  onslaught 
of  It's  a  Wonderful  Life. 

Yes,  it's  definitely  beginning 
to  look  a  lot  like  Christmas. 

And  as  'tis  the  season  to  be 
jolly,  it  also  makes  it  an  optimum 
time  to  make  a  prognosis  to  what 
various  members  of  that  never 
dull  (although  missing  in  action 
this  year)  fraternity  known  as  the 
sports  world  might  wish  to  find 
under  the  tree  on  Christmas  day. 

The  Canadian  Football  League 
1)  The  Hamilton  Tiger-Cats 
still  in  Hamilton.  Dec.  23  is  do- 
or-move day  in  the  Steel  City.  If 
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the  Tabbies  can't  come  up  with 
the  1 2,500  season  tickets  and  the 
$  1  million  in  corporate  sponsor- 
ship required  for  the  '95  season, 
the  125-year-old  franchise  will 
be  looking  for  new  digs.  The 
Cats  have  sold  around  8,500  sca- 
son-ducats  and  have  $600,000  in 
the  bank  so  far.  If  they  can  reach 
the  finish  line  in  time,  it'll  be  an 
early  Christmas  party  for  the  team 
and  the  league. 

2)  The  Calgary  Stampeders 
still  in  Calgary.  With  the  pro- 
vincial government  in  Alberta  not 
playing  ball  on  the  issue  of  lot- 
tery loot.  Stamps  owner  Larry 
Ryckman  is  threatening  to  move 
the  soon-to-be  50-year-old  fran- 
chise lock,  stock  and  Doug  Rutie 
to  San  Antonio.  At  least  the  nick- 
name won't  need  to  be  changed. 

3)  A  new  home  for  the  Las 
Vegas  Posse.After rolling  snake- 
eyes  in  the  town  that  mobster 
Bugsy  Siegal  built,  the  league 
hopes  to  move  the  Posse  to 
greener  gridiron  pastures,  possi- 
bly Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Wherever  the  team  ends  up,  may 
lady-luck  be  much  kinder  to  them, 
y'all. 

The  National  Football  League 

1)  A  Superbowl  game  that's 
more  exciting  than  watching 
grass  grow.  Considering  that  it 
purports  to  determine  that  "world 
championship"  of  pro  football,  it 
make  you  wonder  why  the  game 
is  usually  a  stinker  of  unparal- 
leled proportions.  And  if  the 
Superbowl  is  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  example  of  pigskin  in  the 
world,  then  P.T.  Bamum  was 
right.  File  it  under  "S"  for  suck- 
ers. 

2)  A  guarantee  that  the  Buf- 
falo Bills  will  not  return  for  a 
fifth  straight  Supersnore  ap- 
pearance. What  could  be  worse 
than  yet  another  Superblowout? 
The  Buffalo  Bills  at  the  short  end 
of  another  Superblowout. 


Isn't  three  drubbings  and  one 
wide  Scott  Norwood  field-goal 
enough  already?  Isn't  there  some 
sort  of  mercy-nile  that  can  be 
used? 

The  National  Hockey  League 
A  new  collective  agreement 

There  is  nothing  that  would  bring 
more  smiles  to  the  faces  of  puck 
fans  from  coast  to  coast,  than  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  between 
Gary  Bettman  and  Bob 
Goodenow  off  the  ice,  and  a 
meeting  of  NHL  teams  on  it. 
Major  League  Baseball 

Look  under  National  Hockey 
League.  Just  interchange  ball  for 
puck,  Richard  Ravich  for  Gary 
Bettman,  Donald  Fehr  for  Bob 
Goodenow,  diamond  for  ice, 
MLB  for  NHL,  and  add  about  $2 
billion  worth  of  revenues  that 
both  sides  wish  to  gel  their  greedy 
paws  on. 

THE  NATIONAL  BASKET- 
BALL ASSOCIATION 

The  return  of  Michael  Jor- 
dan. The  NBA  hasn't  been  quite 
the  same  since  Jordan  quit  the 
hardwood  to  ride  the  buses  of 
minor  league  baseball.  Yes,  there 
are  rising  young  hoopsters  such 
as  Anfemee  Hardaway,  Jamal 
Mashburn,  Grant  Hill,  and 
Shaquille  O'Neil.  But  even  the 
corporate  conglomerate  called 
Shaq  can't  usurp  the  gravity-de- 
fying, tongue-wagging  majesty 
of  his  "air-ness,"  no  matter  how 
many  Shaq-Fu  cartridges  he  sells, 
sports  celebrities 
(of  some  sort  or  another) 

For  Bruce  McNall:  the  hope 
that  bis  cellmate  doesn't  like  to 
tango.  The  former  owner  of  the 
Toronto  Argonauts,  Los  Angeles 
Kings  and  numerous  race  horses 
is  facing  up  to  45  years  worth  of 
bank  fraud  charges,  if  convicted. 
Chances  are,  however,  that  the 
man  who  helped  to  entrench 
hockey  in  California  is  only  go- 
ing up  the  river  for  five. 


For  Tom  A  rnott  (head  coach 
of  the  York  Yeomen  football 
team):  one  lousy  win.  Rumours 
abound  that  the  powers  that  be  at 
York  are  going  to  punt  that 
school's  collegiate  pigskinners, 
and  their  close  to  50-game  regu- 
lar season  losing  streak,  out  of 
their  misery.  If  it  happens,  it  won't 
be  Amott's  fault.  All  he's  done  is 
put  five  years  of  his  blood,  sweat 
and  sanity  into  that  program. 

A  victory  before  the  end 
though,  would  be  nice.  It  won't 
be  a  blaze  of  glory,  but  for  York, 
it'll  suffice. 

For  John  Bitove  Jr.  (owner 
of  the  Toronto  Raptors):  ticket 
sales,  and  lots  of  them.  Despite 
a  heavy  marketing  campaign, 
Toronto's  terrible  lizards  are  still 
over  4,000  away  from  obtaining 


the  minimum  of  20,000  season 
tickets  sales  required  of  all  NBA 
franchises,  and  the  deadline  is 
within  sight.  If  the  Raptors  are 
revoked,  it  could  make  for  a  psy- 
chologically damaging  holiday 
season  for  Hogtowners  who  want 
the  world,  and  more  specifically 
Americans,  to  see  T  O.  as  a  "big- 
time"  sports  town. 

A  similar  wish  should  go  to  the 
Vancouver  Grizzlies...  The 
cubbies  are  about  3,500  short, 
and  if  they  lost  the  team, 
Vancouverites  won't  take  it  so 
hard.  If  you've  been  to  the  left 
coast,  then  you  know  that  they're 
a  pretty  laid  back  bunch  west  of 
the  Rockies.  Except,  of  course, 
after  the  home  side  loses  game 
seven  of  the  Stanley  Cup  finals. 

For  Wendel  Clark:  a  French 


sport' s  trial  year.  The  men's  team, 
in  a  rebuilding  year,  finished  off 
the  season  respectably.  Blues 
Cameron  Gelder  was  named  to 
the  all-star  team. 
Squash:  The  predominantly 
rookie  men's  team  look  to  upset 
the  eastern  division  on  the  court. 
Swimming:  Already  with  a  vic- 
tory over  their  arch-riVal 
McMaster  Marauders  from  last 
week,  the  men's  team  are  defi- 
nitely in  the  position  to  regain  the 
provincial  title. 

Volleyball:  Both  Varsity  teams 
are  doing  well  going  into  the  new 
year.  The  women's  squad  is  cur- 
rently in  second  place  in  the  east- 
em  division.  The  men's  team,  led 
by  super-scorer  Mark  Habash, 
are  in  first  place. 
NOT  FORGOTTEN  BUT  YET 
TO  BE  SEEN... 

The  intercollegiate  indoor 
track  and  field  season  has  just 
begun.  The  Blues  will  begin  their 
competitive  season  in  January.  U 
of  T's  curling  team,  figure  skat- 
ing, synchronized  swimming 
have  their  provincial  champion- 
ships, and  the  bulk  of  their  sea- 
son in  1995.  Also  commencing 
in  the  new  year  is  Nordic  skiing 
(hope  you  get  snow). 

THE  FINAL  WORD(NOTTO 
BE  CONFUSED  WITH  THE 
FINAL  SCORE): 
The  Varsity  sports  department 
wishes  all  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community  a  very  happy 
holiday. 

See  ya  next  year! 


tutor.  Quebec's  newest  hockey 
hero  shows  of  his  growing  profi- 
ciency of  the  French  language  to 
fellow  puckster  Trevor  Linden, 
over  a  nice  bowl  of  Chunky  Soup. 
Somebody  at  Chunky  was  on  the 
ball  with  this  ad,  but  Wendel's 
accent  needs  just  a  little  work. 

And  finally,  for  Dennis 
Rodman:  a  sponsorship  deal 
with  Clairol.  One  of  the  true 
"bad  boys"  of  the  NBA,  and  oc- 
casional toy  of  Madonna,  seems 
to  have  a  different  hair  colour  for 
every  day  of  the  week.  It's  a 
marketing  match  made  in 
heaven — blonde  for  those  days 
that  the  league  suspends  you,  red 
for  those  lime  that  your  own  team 
tells  you  to  lake  a  couple  of  days 
off. 

Alan  Hari-Singh 


Rhodes  scholarship  granted  to 
U  of  T  student  athlete 


BY  Valia  Reins  ALU 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  student  athlete  Roshni  Dasgupta  is  among 
six  students  from  across  Canada  named  Rhodes 
scholars. 

At  23,  the  third-year  medical  student,  originally 
from  Regina,  was  chosen  as  the  Western  Canada 
candidate  for  the  coveted  scholarship.  She  had 
flown  back  and  forth  to  Saskatchewan  in  the  past 
two  weeks  to  undergo  a  rigorous  application  and 
interviewing  process.  The  decision  was  announced 
late  Saturday  afternoon. 

She  is  the  sixth  U  of  T  student  athlete  made  a 
Rhodes  scholar  in  the  past  nine  years. 

Blues  coach  Carl  Georgevski  was  jubilant. 

"It's  an  incredible  feat,"  said  Georgevski.  "To  be 
selected  from  all  of  the  students  in  the  country  is 
tremendous." 

He  compared  the  odds  of  making  the  60-mcmber 
Olympic  team  every  four  years  to  the  opportunity 
of  being  chosen  as  one  of  six  Rhodes  scholars — 24 
over  foiu'  years — saying  both  are  tremendously 


difficult  tasks. 

"This  is  what  the  U  of  T  track  and  field  program 
is  all  about:  excellence  in  academics  and  athletics," 
said  Georgevski.  "IThe  team)  represents  the  full 
spectrum  of  athletes  that  have  been  Olympic  ath- 
letes and  [now],  Rhodes  scholars." 

Dasgupta  won  the  bronze  medal  in  the  triple 
jump  at  the  1993  CIAU  national  championships. 

The  Rhodes  is  a  world-renowned  prestigious 
award  that  is  associated  with  the  scholar  being  one 
of  the  elite  minds  in  their  country.  A  student  who 
wins  a  Rhodes  scholarship  is  invited  to  attend 
Oxford  University  for  two  years  to  pursue  aca- 
demic studies  of  interest. 

"Once  she  got  to  the  first  interview  there  was 
never  any  doubt,"  added  the  proud  coach.  "She  is  a 
very  bright  young  woman." 

Georgevski  noted  that  Dasgupta  has  always  been 
a  very  down-to-earth,  compassionate  person.  He 
says  she  has  always  demonstrated  herself  to  be 
"one  of  the  gang"  with  her  teammates.  This  year,  in 
fact,  Dasgupta  was  chosen  by  her  teammates  as  one 
of  the  track  and  field's  co-captains. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  7  cook  one  toke  and  passed  out..."  Barenaked  Lady 
Steven  Page  proves  that  he  really  is  a  door-knob.  (p.  18) 

R.I.P  Fred  "Sonic"  Smith 


Rock  stars  normally  go  out  two  ways.  They 
pass  on  in  a  blaze  of  moronic  glory  at  the 
height  of  their  careers  (leaving  enough  crap 
behind  so  that  they  can  feed  record  industry 
vultures  for  the  next  three  decades). 

Those  who've  left  the  limelight  die  in 
fleabag  motel  rooms,  sacrificed  to  booze, 
pills,  powder  and  the  record  industry.  They 
die  mere  shadows  of  their  former  selves,  as 
sick  jokes,  sad  proof  that  even  if  the  rock 
world  worships  Dionyssus  with  crazed  de- 
votion, Apollo  has  a  lot  more  staying  power. 

Fred  "Sonic"  Smith,  who  died  of  a  heart 
attack  at  the  age  of  44,  didn't  follow  those 
tired,  cliched  routes.  He  got  out  when  he 
wanted  to,  when  the  getting  was  good — 
marrying  punk  priestess  Patti  Smith  and 
moving  to  Detroit,  far  outside  of  the  suicidal 
loop. 

Somehow  this  makes  his  death  a  fuckuva 
lot  sadder. 

As  the  lead  guitarist  for  punk  progenitors 
MC5  (compatriots  of  the  Stooges),  Smith 
added  some  much  needed  class  and  genuine 
grit  to  the  band  which  sometimes  preferred 
trite  political  posturing.  His  compositions 
and  vocals  (like  "Shakin'  Street"  on  Back 
in  the  U.S.A.),  gave  the  band  more  soul  than 
it  probably  deserved. 

Asthe  principal  creative  forcebehind  Sonic 
Rendezvous  Band  in  the  early  80s,  he  com- 
bined punk  and  heavy  metal,  creating  an 
early  version  of  thrash  that  was  far  more 
lyrical  than  anything  those  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  sound  ever  did  or  could. 


His  death,  incidentally,  caused  hardly  a 
murmur  in  the  industry  and  receieved  only  a 
cursory  mention  in  opportunist  rags  like  Roll- 
ing Stone. 

(The  fuckin'  vultures  actually  had  the 
gall  to  pointlessly  quote  a  heartbroken  Patti. 
It  was  a  moment  worthy  of  Barbara  Walters) 
But  then  Fred  Smith's  contributions  went 
largely  unheralded  and  unappreciated  by 
those  dirtbags  anyway. 

In  the  last  few  years.  Smith  had  been 
working  on  a  variety  of  projects  with  Patti 
(including  benefits  for  the  symphony),  con- 
tributing substantially  to  her  comeback  al- 
bum. 

The  record  was  brazenly  optimistic,  a  qual- 
ity I  wasn't  able  to  appreciate,  until  my 
younger  brother  raised  the  extremely  valid 
point  that  itwas  important  to  have  things  that 
were  upbeat,  and  which  didn't  wallow  in 
fashionable  cynicism. 

Fred  Smith  proved  that  rock  stars  could 
exit  gracefully,  with  their  dignity  intact — and 
that  they  needn't  necessarily  turn  into  sleazy 
multi-millionares  peddling  the  same  sort  of 
shit,  on  the  same  level,  as  your  average 
multi-national  corporation. 

It  may  be  better  to  burn  out  than  fade 
away,  but  Smith  demonstrated  that  there 
were  other  options. 

As  Lester  Bangs,  who  would  have  written 
a  much  more  insightful  and  eloquent  elegy 
than  this,  would  have  put  it: 

Bye-bye,  baby.  And  Amen. 

Steve  Gravestock 


On  the  cover:  Varsity  Barbie  during 
a  hard  day  at  the  office,  (p.3)  Photo  by  Mark  Lyall. 
Varsity  Barbie's  furniture  and  computer  designed  by  Mark  Lyall. 

Varsity  Barbie's  office  accessories  and  t-shirt 
designed  by  Conan  Tobias. 

Varsity  Barbie  conceived  by  Conan  Tobias  (with  apologies  to  Mattel). 
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Barbie:  The  babe  we 
all  grew  up  with 

Barbie  celebrates  35tb  birtbday  witbout  aging  one  bit 

by  Kerri  ^^Don^t  make  me  get  rid  of  my  doUs^^  Huffman 
  Varsity  Staff   


This  past  summer  I  went  to 
New  York  City  for  the  first 
time.  1  was  excited  about  tak- 
ing a  bite  out  of  the  Big  Apple. 
I  stood  in  line  to  get  into  the 
MOMA,  I  trekked  through 
Greenwich  Village  and  Soho,  I 
craned  my  neck  to  get  a  view 
of  the  Empire  State  Building,  I 
fought  my  way  through  the 
crowds  at  Macy's,  and  I  woke 
up  in  the  morning  to  find  my 
M&M's  eaten  by  mice  in  the 
fleabag  hotel  I  was  staying  in. 

In  other  words,  I  did  it  all. 

But  nothing,  not  the  visit  to 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  nor  the  trip 
to  Tiffany's  came  close  to  the 
glory  that  was  Barbie  on  Madi- 
son. 

Tucked  in  the  lower  corner 
of  FAO  Schwartz,  Barbie  on 
Madison  is  indeed  the  Mecca 
for  doll  fans.  I  stared,  mesmer- 
ized by  BobMackie  Barbie  (just 
adream  in  sequins),  Balenciaga 
Barbie  (with  that  great  red 
cape),  Gibson  Girl  Barbie  (that 


good  ol'  feminist  icon  that  is 
the  Gibson  Girl),  Parisian 
Barbie,  35th  Anniversary 
Barbie  (in  a  God-awful  striped 
bathi  ng  su  it),  Chinese  and  Ken- 
yan Barbie  (both  on  the  bottom 
shelf),  Naval  Officer  Barbie, 


Army  Barbie  (looking  smash- 
ing in  fatigues).  Dr.  Barbie 
(complete  with  baby;  she  is, 
after  all,  a  pediatrician).  There 
were  even  a  few  models  of 
Barbie's  friend  Midge  and 
Ken  (all  the  Kens  had  molded 


hair,  though). 

Beyond  the  dol  Is  themselves 
there  was  a  plethora  of  acces- 
sories. The  Barbie  dishwasher 
has  real  water.  (You'd  think 
Barbie  would  be  too  glamor- 
ous to  do  dishes  on  her  own. 
Apparently,  that  louse  Ken 
refuses  to  do  them  anymore.) 
There  was  also  a  Barbie  camp- 
ing unit,  complete  with  tent 
and  sleeping  bags  (the  menac- 
ing bear  was  extra).  All  kindsof 
Barbie  furniture,  though  none 
of  it  is  even  remotely  as  fun  as 
the  kind  you  can  make  on  your 
own.  I  once  made  Barbie  bar 
stools  out  of  yogurt  containers 
simply  by  covering  the  tops 
with  aluminum  foil  (it  was  the 
disco  era).  A  month  or  two 
later  when  I  had  tired  of  them, 
I  removed  the  foil  to  find  a  new 
and  interesting  yogurt  culture 
forming. 

There  were  also  more  up-to- 
date  accessories  for  the  Barbie- 
obsessed  youngster,  like  the 
Barbie  exercise  video,  Nicole 
Miller  designer  Barbie  ties  and 
vest,  rhinestoneBarbieclutches 
and  frames  (about  $80  a  pop) 
and  Barbie  postcards  (they 
were  all  I  could  afford)  and  an 
entire  collection  of  designer 
and  not-so-designer  clothes. 

Barbie  on  Madison  filled  me 
with  such  glee  that  I  had  my 
photo  taken  while  I  was  there. 
Instead  of  travel  photos  with 
me  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  or 
me  in  front  of  the  Chrysler 
Building,  there  I  am  smiling 
stupidly  beside  Balenciaga 
Barbie. 

When  I  was  growing  up  I 
was  Barbie-mad.  Every  Christ- 
mas I  asked  for  some  Barbie 
thing  or  another.  When  I 
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didn't  get  a  Barbie  house,  I 
gathered  cardboard  boxes  and 
made  a  house.  I  even  built  a 
stable  for  Barbie's  horses  (of 
which  I  had  about  1 6)  but  could 
only  build  two  stalls. 

Barbie  gave  me  a  world  of 
possibilities.  I  was  in  control. 
The  most  common  scenario 
was  Barbie  as  bigwig  execu- 
tive, with  lots  of  friends  (none 
as  stunning  as  her,  of  course) 
and  with  her  also  running  a 
fancy  horse  farm  on  the  side. 

Ken  was  always  causing  her 
problems.  If  he  wasn't  sleep- 
ing with  her  friends,  he  was 
drinkingtoo  much  and  not  tak- 
ing care  of  the  horses  properly. 
Barbie  was  always  kicking  Ken 
out  of  the  house,  only  to  have 
him  come  back  later  that  night, 
drunk  beyond  belief,  banging 
on  the  doors  to  be  let  back  in. 

Ken  and  Barbie  always  had 
interesting  relationships:  their 
love-life  mirrored  my  own.  You 
see,  guys  are  very  important  to 


10  year-old  girls.  Ifl  likedaboy 
and  he  didn't  like  me.  Ken 
pursued  Barbie  endlessly,  to 
no  avail.  If  the  guy  seemed 
interested  in  me.  Barbie  and 
Ken  were  set  for  life,  or  until  a 
week  later  when  I  didn't  like 
the  boy  anymore. 

Of  course,  my  Barbie's 
were  never  called  Barbie,  they 
instead  carried  the  moniker  of 
whoever  I  admired  at  the  time, 
for  instance  she  was  Jaimie, 
Lindsay,  Scarlett  (for  a  very  brief 
moment  in  time),  and  Mallory. 
Likewise,  Ken  was  named  after 
whoever  it  was  I  liked  that  day. 

I  was  also  very  resourceful  in 
building  Barbie  a  home.  My 
parents,  unlike  some  of  my 
friends'  parents,  didn't  buy 
me  every  Barbie  object  avail- 
able. So  if  the  Barbie  High  Rise 
wasn't  under  the  Christmas 
tree  I  would  take  all  of  the 
Christmas  boxes  and  build  her 
one.  I  was  most  proud  of  the 
loftshe  inhabited  with  her  fam- 


Barbies  They  Should  Have 

Middle-Aged  Barbie — complete  with  sagging  breasts,  thick 
waist  and  oh,  wait,  here  comes  middle-aged  Ken  to  pick  up 
Barbie  for  a  night  of  line  dancing! 

Bulimic  Barbie — she  actually  spews  in  order  to  slim  down. 
Crack  Barbie — comes  with  syringe  and  rubber  hose.  Her 
veins  actually  pop  up  so  you  can  insert  the  needle. 
Cross-dressing  Ken — comes  with  fancy  bait  gowns  that  are 
just  his  size!  Plus,  buy  now  and  get  five  pairs  of  bonus 
stilettos! 

Ken's  unacknowledged  boyfriend  Bob — we  all  knew  Ken 
had  his  own  special  friend. 

S/M  Barbie  and  Ken — comes  with  a  black  leather  bra,  jock 
strap,  whip  and  handcuffs. 

Single  Mother  Barbie — comes  with  children  of  various  sizes, 
and  a  very  worn-out  look. 

Butch  Midge — wears  jeans  and  black  leather  jacket  and  has 
a  short  boyish  spikey  haircut. 

Scarborough  Barbie — comes  with  hair-sprayed  bangs,  wear- 
ing a  mini-skirt  and  white  fringed  boots,  and  says,  "Hey, 
how  'bout  a  beer?" 

Varsity  Barbie  (see  cover) — comes  with  a  fresh  pack  of 
smokes,  tattered  hair,  dressed  in  jeans  and  a  black  T-shirt.  If 
you  get  the  desk  at  time  of  purchase  it  comes  with  a  bottle  of 
whiskey. 
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I  ly  on  the  top  shelf  of  my  closet. 
I  even  brought  a  light  up  for 
them. 

I  think  I  learned  my  Barbie 
resourcefulness  from  my 
mother;  one  of  my  earliest 
memories  isof  playing  Barbies 
with  my  mom  and  using  my 
father's  shoes  as  cars.  His  feet 
were  so  big  there  was  room  for 
several  dolls. 

Most  people  don't  know 
that  the  original  Barbie  was 
modelled  after  a  German  doll 
of  a  hooker.  That  pretty  much 
makes  sense.  Many  girls  expe- 
rience sexuality  through  their 
Barbies.  No  matter  what,  be- 
fore long  Ken  and  Barbie  were 
on  the  floor.  And  for  those  who 
think  that  Barbie  and  her  friends 
are  heterosexists,  let  me  ask 
you  one  question.  Why  are 
there  so  many  more  female 
dolls  than  male  dolls?  Does 
anyone  really  think  Barbie  and 
Midge  were  just  best  friends? 

And  yet  there  are  many  valid 
beefs  raised  with  Barbie  and 
her  assortment  of  friends.  Many 
feminists  have  pointed  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  the  blonde 


bombshell  for  being  an  unreal- 
istic image  for  young  girls  to  be 
playing  with.  Well,  that  is  all 
very  true.  I  mean  it  is  just  not 
realistic  to  expect  women  to 
have  bodies  with  a  44"  chest,  a 
1 9"  waist  and  36"  hips,  at  least 
not  unless  you're  in  Holly- 
wood. And  sure  Barbie  values 
beauty,  has  men,  or  at  least 
Ken  falling  at  her  feet,  and 
she's  a  materialist,  a  new 
outfit  everyday,  she's  peren- 
nially young  and  she  never  has 
to  work.  Or  when  she  does 
work  it's  a  rather  bizarre  com- 
bination of  jobs. 

And  yet  there  is  something 
magical  about  Barbie.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  infinite  possibilities; 
she'scapableof  anything.  She 
is,  after  all,  the  American 
dream — beautiful,  greatclothes 
(okay,  so  they're  a  little 
trendy),  a  PW'd  boyfriend  and 
she's  way  prettier  than  her 
best  friend.  What  every  woman 
wants!  She  can  drive  a  camper 
van  and  a  Corvette  all  in  the 
same  day.  And  you  can  make 
her  do  anything. 

Listed  in  Mattel's  parapher- 


Barbie  Facts  and  Figures 

+  Barbie's  full  name  is  Barbie  Millicent  Roberts. 

"t  She  has  three  younger  sisters  and  a  brother.  Skipper  was 

born  in  1 964,  twins  Tutti  and  Todd  in  1 966.  Stacie  was  born 

in  1 992,  making  Barbie  32  years  older  than  Stacie. 

+  Barbie  has  been  in  3  different  bands. 

+  Barbie  has  had  21  different  pets — 1 1  horses,  6  dogs  and  4 

cats  (or  kitties  according  to  the  Barbie  flyer). 

+  Barbie  has  had  over  a  billion  pairs  of  shoes  (look  out 

Imelda  Marcos,  Barbie  is  giving  you  a  run  for  your  money). 

+  Enough  Barbies  and  her  friends  have  been  sold  so  that  if 

they  were  to  be  placed  head  to  toe  they  would  circle  the 

world  3  1/2  times. 

+  The  original  Barbie  sold  for  $3.  Today  the  same  doll  in  mint 
condition  could  fetch  up  to  $4,500. 
t  Two  Barbies  are  sold  every  second. 


nalia  of  Barbie  facts  is  that  she 
has  apparently  been  an  astro- 
naut, a  teacher,  a  doctor,  a 
singer,  a  dancer,  an  actress,  a 
TV  reporter  (personal  ly  I  would 
like  to  see  journalist  Barbie) 
and  a  veterinarian.  Inmy  world, 
Barbieeither  ran  multi-national 
corporations  or  had  just  given 
that  up  to  get  back  to  nature 
and  was  living  off  her  fortune. 
Even  Ken  has  been  a  doctor,  an 


airline  captain,  a  lawyer,  an 
athlete  and  a  surfer  (I  didn't 
know  that  surfi  ng  was  an  occu- 
pation). 

Children  are  much  more 
complex  than  we  think.  Sure 
we  need  toys  that  are  less  gen- 
der specific  and  don't  rein- 
force sexual  stereotypes.  But 
young  girls  do  not  play  with 
Barbie  in  the  same  way  that  is 
represented  on  TV  commer- 


cials. One  of  my  friends  had 
Barbie  in  a  wheelchair  going 
to  court  to  get  child  support 
from  Ken.  There's  something 
I  haven't  seen  yet  in  an  ad. 

Most  of  all.  Barbie  gives 
young  girls  the  promise  of  ad- 
venture. After  all,  isn't  G.I. 
Joe  a  symbol  of  adventure?  If 
you  think  that  just  because  you 
get  a  Barbie  to  play  with  means 
you'll  be  stuck  playing  dress- 
up  and  amateur  home  decora- 
tor, you  are  wrong.  Barbie  can 
represent  hopes  and  aspi  rations 
at  a  time  when  you  can  still 
dream  of  being  the  head  of  a 
corporation  or  an  astronaut. 

Barbie  is  unlike  any  of  the 


otherdollsgeared  towards  girls, 
because  she  is  an  adult  in  the 
form  of  a  doll,  not  a  baby  in  the 
form  of  a  doll.  Baby  dolls  en- 
courage girls  to  play  mother, 
whereas  with  Barbie  you  can 
play  adult.  Barbie  is  grown-up; 
through  her,  girls  try  on  role 
models  for  themselves  in  a 
grown-up  world,  before  actu- 
ally having  to  deal  with  the 
reality  of  being  an  adult. 

So  her  body  image  is  unreal- 
istic for  young  women.  Hey, 
it's  a  doll.  And  considering 
all  the  things  you  can  have 
Barbie  do,  she  seems  like  a 
pretty  good  thing  to  have 
around  after  all. 


Toronto's  Own  Barbie  Store 

Here  i  n  Toronto  we  have  our  very  own  Barbie  on  Bay  (neatly 
situated  in  The  Bay)  which  features  pretty  much  everything 
they  have  in  New  York.  There  is  even  a  little  room  all  the 
collector  Barbies  call  their  home.  I  found  many  wonderful 
and  disturbing  things  at  Barbie  on  Bay.  I  was  very  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  Dr.  Barbie  had  sold  out  (1  just  hope  Santa 
got  one  for  me  in  time),  as  had  Holiday  Barbie. 

There  was  also  an  assortment  of  Barbie  games.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  series  of  Barbie  Travel  games.  They  come 
in  a  plastic  heart  and  feature  such  great  card  games  as  "cool 
jobs."  When  I  looked  on  the  back  to  see  what  these  cool 
jobs  were,  there  was  a  definite  lack  of  imagination.  The  only 
cards  I  could  read  had  listed  on  them  teacher  and  chef. 
Woah,  breaking  new  ground  there. 

The  dolls  that  caught  my  eye  here  in  Toronto  were 
Holiday  Ken,  who  is  still  stuck  in  the  '70s  with  a  gold  lame 
disco  jacket.  Most  bizarre  was  Locket  Surprise  Barbie:  her 
chest  is  a  locket  that  opens  up  so  that  you  can  store  things 
in  it.  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  the  last  thing  I  want  is  to 
have  storage  space  in  my  chest. 

Yet  there  were  several  Barbies  that  I  just  about  melted  for. 
Egyptian  Queen  Barbie  is  a  Cleopatra  replica  who  looks 
more  like  Elizabeth  Taylor  than  the  Queen  of  the  Nile.  Best 
of  all  is  the  Scarlett  O'Hara  Barbie  in  the  infamous  drapery 
dress  from  Gone  With  the  Wind.  I  wanted  to  pick  one  up,  but 
I  knew  my  editor  would  question  me  if  I  tried  to  charge  the 
$1 1 9.99  doll  to  the  Varsity  account. 

On  second  thought,  maybe  I  shou  Id  have  tried  it  anyway. 
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Macintosh"  LC475 
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Macintosh  LC575 
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The  'Next  Generation'  Macintosh  is  here! 
PowerPC  60 1  Processor 
60  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 

Super-Fast  Graphics  With  32,000  Colours 
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Stylewriter  II  Color  2400 

8/250MB  with  Plus  14"  Display                      $2,970.  $3,230. 

8/250MB  with  Macintosh  1 5"  Display              $3,220.  $3,480. 
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Varsity  All-ReVieW 


So  you  re  looking  for  a  little  art . . 

You  can  find  great  art  in  Toronto,  you  lust  liave  to  loolt  for  it 


by  Erin  O'Brien 
Varsity  Staff 

/T  is  the  season  to  be  artsy,  with  this 
I  brief  respite  now  upon  us  from 
usual  academic  hustle  and  bustle. 
Toronto  is  bursting  with  museums 
and  private  galleries  exhibiting  every 
kind  of  art  by  every  kind  of  artist. 
Collage,  installations,  Pop  Art,  litho- 
graphs, sculpted  biomorphs:  you 
name  it,  Toronto  has  it. 

Afriendand  I  recentlydidtheCrand 
Tour,  bouncing  with  backpacks  into 
sculptures,  and  otherwise  annoying 
gallery  owners.  My  winning  line  for 
the  day:  "Hi,  I'm  here  to  write  an 
article  on  art  in  Toronto.  Great  focus, 
huh?" 

On  that  note,  I  have  prepared  the 
Philistine's  Guide  t 
Art  in  Toronto,  a  sou 
pressions. 

The  Art  Gallery 
Barnes  Exhibit  is  the  , 
age  of  the  year,  and  has  rrianaged  to 
exhaust  the  patience  even  of  art  histo- 
rians with  its  relentless  advertising. 
One  must  pay  a  visit  before  the  Barnes 
closes  its  doors  on  Dec.  31  (Forever 
and  Ever  and  Ever).  Just  remember 
that  if  you  haven't,  you  will  want  to 
shoot  yourself  during  countless  par- 
ties to  come  while  fumbling  through 
smal  l-talk  with  the  toothsome  stranger 
of  your  dreams. 

("You. ..Never.. .Went?!?  God, 
even  my  G  reat-Au  nt  Agnes  from  Texas 
came  to  see  it.  Yeah,  it  was  the  first 
time  she  left  the  house  in  1 7  years — 
she's  kinda  weird.  So  I  guess  you're 
not,  like,  really  into  culture  or  any- 
thing, are  you?  You  were  busy  for 
Four  Months  Straight?!?  Uh-huh,  to- 
tally. Excuse  me,  I  think  I,  like  um,  see 
someone  I  know,  OK?  Can  you  take 


this  empty  glass  for  me,  thanks....") 
Private  galleries  have  special  ad- 
vantages, being  both  intimate  and 
free.  Many  organize  exhibits  with  lov- 
ing care,  having  witnessed  the  devel- 
opment of  the  artist's  career.  A  few 
scattered  visits  should  prove  once  and 
for  all  that  Canadiana  need  not  mean 
either  government-ru  n  or  hokey.  Fash- 
ionable people  claim  that  the  gallery 
scene  is  elitist  and  unrepresentative, 
whi 
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gallery  featuring  multi-media  art. 
Guaranteed  to  offend  the  sensibilities 
of  any  book-lover  are  the  aquariums 
with  lids  that  blub  the  occasional  sad 
air  bubble,  enclosing  stacks  of  univer- 
sity textbooks.  This  display  would  be 
downright  scandalous  if  it  featured 
booksanyone  would  actually  want  to 
read. 

Also  featured  until  Dec.  22  is  a 
fantastic  series  of  pencil  drawings  by 
G.B.  Jones  (also  of  local  band  Fifth 
Column),  an  Ontario  artist  heavily 
influenced  by  cult  porn  artist  Tom  of 
Finland.  Her  "Girrly  Pictures"  fea- 
ture stylized,  witty  variants  on  gay 
male  porn  themes.  Jones's  women 
tangle  in  the  kinky  "Prison  Breakout" 
and  "Cruising"  series,  intelligently 
conflating  fashion  magazine  aesthet- 
ics with  startling  themes. 


The  Art  Metropole  (788  King  St. 
W.)  combines  a  book  store  and  gal- 
lery. The  gallery  features  an  exhibit  of 
miniature  prints  and  tiny,  delicate 
pai  nti  ngs,  rangi  ng  from  lovely  Mati  sse- 
inspired  scenes  to  stark  black-and- 
white  sketches.  The  exhibit,  organ- 
ized by  the  Del  Bello  Gallery  and 
Gallery  788,  will  run  to  Jan.  28. 

The  store  sells  "avant-garde" 
multi-media  works,  clothing,  and 
decorative  ornaments,  as  well  as  lim- 
/ited  edition  art  books.  One  collec- 
tor's item  is  the  1970s  Ron  Galella 
book  on  Jacqueline  Onassis,  which 
poses  a  few  ethical  dilemmas  for  Jackie 
fans.  Galella  took  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  definitive  photos  ever 
of  the  Divine  Jacqueline  during  her 
Onassis  incarnation,  though  sheeven- 
d  iiummiKestraining  order 
alkv|hQ[  unmercifully  for  a 

arnet  Press  (580 

  „   _  _      it^"  its  spray- 

painteS^ack  of  TVs  crowned  by  an 
ancient  bicycle  on  the  front  lawn  form- 
ing cheery,  multicolored  sculpture. 
Garnet  Press  is  celebrating  its  10th 
anniversary  with  a  group  show  featur- 
ing intriguing,  meaningfully  ambigu- 
ous photos,  paintings  and  collage. 

The  Jane  Corlcin  Gallery  (1 79  John 
St.)  is  a  must  for  photography  buffs.  Its 
lovely  bright  walls  and  slick  design 
give  it  an  impressive  corporate  feel, 
and  its  Robert  Bourdeau  exhibit  is 
receivingterrific  reviews.  Tripoutover 
Bourdeau's  explication  of  his  work 
("My  quest  is  not  just  earth,  air,  water 
but  the  mystery  that  flows  through 
and  beneath  all  things"),  and  wander 
though  the  collection  of  Matisse  por- 
traits. 

Always  leave  home  without  your 
chargecards  when  visiting  the  exqui- 


Passage  by  Robert  Flack  at  the 

site  and  pricey   Sobot  Fine  Art 

(Cumberland  Terrace),  or  you'll  end 
up  pounding  out  license  plates  in 
debtor's  prison.  An  exhibit  of  gor- 
geous Stoneworks  and  Company 
sculpture  and  painting  runs  Dec.  8- 
18.  Impulse  shoppers,  just  imagine 
the  fish  appearing  on  your  doorstep 
60  days  after  your  unpaid  purchase, 
since  Sobot  prices  cluster  around  two 
to  four  grand.  Chances  are  that  the 
men  who  are  sent  the  next  month  to 
break  your  kneecaps  won't  share 


Cold  City  Gallery. 

your  taste  in  art,  being  the  uncouth, 
insensitive  type. 

Everything  at  Sobot  is  dangerously 
pretty,  so  brightly-coloured  and  inter- 
esting, and  would  instantly  upgrade 
the  decor  of  anyone's  home.  Look- 
ing forthat  yummy  alabaster  biomorph 
for  the  coffee  table?  Find  that  John 
Lennon  sketch  of  Yoko  Ono  in  an 
onanistic  moment  irresistible?  Just  re- 
member that  the  kitchen-ware  shop 
and  food  court  in  the  background 
involve  very  many  fewer  zeros:  leave 
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the  gallery  quickly,  buy  your- 
self a  wicked  tea  cozy  and  a 
roast  beef  sandwich  and  the 
outta-control  feeling  will  pass. 

Cold  City  (686  Richmond 
St.  W.)  held  one  of  my  favour- 
ite exhibits,  open  until  Dec. 
1 7.  A  light,  easy  feeling  perme- 
ates the  gallery,  from  playing 
the  soothing  New  Age  music 
from  the  CD  that  comes  with 
the  current  Robert  Flack 
show's  catalogue. 

Flack's  haunting,  thought- 
provoking  work  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  great  affection  and 
respect,  completing  his  final 
project,  "The  Eternal  Cosmic 
Love  Machine."  Flack's 
vampy  Supremes  parody,  "Love 
is  Gonna  Get  You!"  (1 987),  is  a 
hilarious,  charming  work  of 
Pop  Art.  This  plastic  image  of 
three  shimmying  sirens,  one 
closing  her  taloned  hand  sug- 
gestively (around  your.. .heart?), 
is  mounted  against  a  vinyl  back- 
drop studded  with  diamond 
stars,  showing  Flack's  exu- 
berant sense  of  humour. 

Flack's  "Anatomical  Gar- 
den" (1991),  like  a  Gray's 
Anatomy  line  drawing  of  the 
nervous  system  that  branches 
into  a  bouquet  flowers  for  a 
head,  makes  complex  artistic 
allusions:  a  surrealist  tribute  to 
Renaissance  anatomy  studies. 
Flack's  later  New  Age  photos 
are  as  sombre  and  meditative 


Midi-Pyrenees  by  Robert 

as  his  earlier  work  was  open, 
since  Flack  began  to  rethink 
our  everyday  understandings 
of  sexuality,  gender  and  mor- 
tality in  response  to  his  HIV- 
positive  diagnosis.  The 
show's  catalogue  (or  "book 
work").  This  is  True  to  Me,  is 
an  extraordinarily  beautiful  di- 
ary of  the  artist's  handwritten 
thoughts.  Written  at  the  very 


TRY  US,  TASTE 
THE  DIFFEREnCEl 

Qourmet  Pizza  35  delicious 
topplnfis  to  choose,  plus  SALADS 


FKEE  DEUVERY 

(on  minimum  order  AxcludlnCclsarattes) 


50^  Juice  with  any 
slice  with  student  I.D. 

455  Spadlna  Ave.  at  College 
(7  days  H.am  -  3am) 


Bourdeau.  Courtsey  of  the 

end  of  his  I  ife,  it  i  ntegrates  nude 
photographic  studies  with 
heartbreaking  comments  like, 
"Death  is  around  the  corner 
and  I  can  smell  it." 

The  "MUD  (In  Your  Eye)" 
show  (57  Adelaide  St.  E.)  was 
for  painting  lovers  only.  MUD, 
which  ended  Dec.  3,  was  a 
collective  formed  in  response 
to  the  belief  among  some  gal- 
lery owners  that  painting  is  a 
dated  medium.  Artists  rented 
three  floors  of  an  office  build- 
ing and  did  it  their  way.  MUD 
painters  range  from  the  well- 
known  Suzanne  Funnell  and 
Richard  Storms  to  artists  who 
have  never  been  featured  in 
major  exhibits  before.  MUD 
did  have  a  retro  feel,  with  its 
Warholian  Pop  Art  (e.g.  a  sheet 
of  Glad  garbage  bag  twist-ties 
as  a  painting)  and  its  impasto- 
encrusted  worksof  abstract  art. 
Marketing  gimmick  as  mani- 


Jane  Corkin  Gallery. 

festo,  MUD  proved  that  the 
gallery  scene,  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  break  into,  can  be 
avoided  with  grant  money  and 
ingenuity. 

Non-connoisseurs  should 
feel  relaxed  in  most  locations. 
Gallery  staff  are  usually  very 
friendly  and  helpful,  only  too 
glad  to  give  you  mini-tours  of 
their  collections.  Staff  know 
that  OSAP  does  not  provide  an 
"Art  Acquisitions"  category 
in  its  student  loan  budget,  so 
no  one  expects  you  to  buy  any- 
thing. 

It's  good  for  artists  and  cu- 
rators to  get  feedback  from  the 
public,  and  by  joining  the  chat- 
tering crowd  and  pushing  your 
favourite  local  artists  at  parties, 
you  can  only  help  to  drive  up 
their  reputations  and  market 
value. 

So,  have  you  hugged  a  paint- 
ing today? 


Hour-long  soothing,  therapeutic 
massage  for  only  S20!  ^ 


Why  else  would  everyone  be  pointing 
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SNOWSTORM  INFORMATION  UNE 

Want  to  know  if  classes 
are  cancelled? 

Want  to  know  if  the 
university  is  closed? 

Call  978-SNOW  (7669) 

A  decision  to  cancel  classes  or  to  close  the 
University  will  only  be  taken  under  the 
most  severe  weather  conditions. 


CALL  924-1107 

Price  quoted  is  for  our  student  clinic. 


Jeans  as  old 

as  JQeith  i^chards, 
but  in  better  shape. 

Second-hand  Levi's  jeans,  jackets,  cords  and  other  vintage 
clothes  that  don't  look  their  age. 
Free  tapering  and  shortening  with  any  purchase. 

^asic  "Allies 

475  BLOOR  STREET  WEST.  2ND  FLOOR  lEAST  OF  BRUNSWICK)  •  14161  923-3393 


Sutherland-Chan  School 
&  Teaching  Clinic 
330  Dupont  St.  4th  floor 
(just  west  of  Spadina) 


All  students  are  supervised  by  a  Registered  Massage  Therapist, 
(prices  subject  to  change) 


Thursday,  December  6,  1994 


Varsity  All-ReVieW 


Alexis  despairs  for  Ottawa  s  soul 

Exploring  the  lurking  terror  of  Canada's  capitol 


by  John  Degen 
Varsity  Staff 

"Yesterday  evening,  on  entering  my 
study,  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  stranger 
escaping  through  the  window.  I  tried 
to  pursue  him,  but  I  found  no  trace  of 
him.  Often  I  seem  to  hear  people 
hidden  in  the  bushes  around  the 
house,  especially  at  night. " 

— \roxx\lf  OnA  Winter's  Night 
A  Traveller,  by  Italo  Calvino 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  having  awful 
dreams  again.  I'll  spare  you  the  de- 
tails." 

—  from  "Horse,"  in  Despair, 
And  Other  Stories  Of  Ottawa,  by 
Andre  Alexis. 

The  stories  of  Andre  Alexis  are 
pervaded  by  an  air  of  almost  sick- 
ening fear.  He  does  not  skimp  on  the 
details  of  the  nightmares  he  describes. 
In  fact,  dream  visions  and  nightmares 
make  up  a  good  part  of  his  narratives, 
suggesting  a  peculiar  fascination  with 
the  psychology  of  fear  within  every- 
day life.  While  his  characters  dwell  in 
a  world  ambiguous  enough  to  con- 
tain monsters  (vampiric  spirits,  flesh 
eaters,  mad  scientists),  the  monster  he 
wrestles  with  most  isthe  self  and  all  its 
mysterious  levels.  Alexis'  real  de- 
mons are  all  within;  it  is  this  inner 
focus  that  both  informs  and  defines 
the  fiction  he  writes. 

Despair,  And  Other  Stories  OfOt- 
tawa(Coachhouse,  $1 6.95)  is  Alexis' 
first  book  of  fiction  after  three  suc- 
cessful plays.  In  it,  characters  share 
certain  of  his  aspects,  foibles  and  sen- 
sibilities (several  even  share  his  name), 
and  wander  through  a  landscape  that 
is  always  just  slightly  beside  the  eve- 
ryday. They  are  often  trapped  in  re- 
petitive routines  and  parasitic  rela- 
tionships, and  always  their  city,  Ot- 
tawa, moves  around  or  with  them, 
like  an  extra  layer  of  themselves. 

Currently  a  resident  of  Toronto, 
Alexis  was  born  in  Trinidad  but  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Ottawa. 
Having  formed  his  own  character  in 
that  city,  he  finds  himself  returning 
there  as  a  writer.  Ottawa  has  become 
his  interior  landscape.  He  populates 
the  city  with  confused,  anxious  char- 


acters, whose  lives  often  seem  di- 
rected by  sinister  forces.  But  Alexis 
insists  his  work  should  not  be  read  as 
ironic  political  metaphor. 

"No,  it's  not  based  on  the  idea  of 
making  fun  of  Ottawa,"  he  explains, 
"I  just  think  that  there  are  places  that 
happen  to  hold  one's  emotional  self. 
My  really  intense  emotional  experi- 
ences are  in  Ottawa.  So,  to  get  back  to 
the  places  that  are  emotionally  hot  for 
me,  I  have  to  imagine  myself  in  that 
city." 

"There's  something  kind  of  beau- 
tiful in  the  interaction  you  have  with 
such  a  place.  After  a  while,  it  be- 
comes more  than  itself.  I  experience 
the  various  places  that  I've  been,  in 
terms  of  how  they  compare  to  Ot- 
tawa." 

In  one  particular  story,  "My 
Anabasis,"  Alexis'  narrator  (Andre 
Alexis)  travels  from  Ottawa,  Ontario 
to  Ottawa,  New  York  in  search  of  a 
man  named  Andre  Alexis  who  may  or 
may  not  have  been  sleeping  with  his 
wife  Andree  Alexis.  With  the  cities 
standing  in  foreach  other,  Andre  con- 
fronts his  namesake  and  even  con- 
templates seducing  the  other  man's 
wife,  also  named  Andree,  before  flee- 
ing in  humiliated  defeat. 

The  title  holds  a  clue  to  one  possi- 
ble interpretation  of  this  absurd  story. 
An  anabasis  being  a  archetypal  jour- 
ney inland  from  the  coast,  we  could 
be  dealing  here  with  a  classic 
doppelganger;  a  Conradian  secret 
sharer  story  about  investigating  the 
psyche  by  actually,  physically,  meet- 
ing oneself  in  a  supercharged,  psy- 
chological landscape. 

"In  a  way,  you  can  think  of  that  as 
a  journey  in  Jungian  space,  where 
there's  all  these  versions  of  your 
psycho-analytical  selves.  Not  that 
I'm  a  Jungian  but  I  do  like  that 
philosophical  idea  as  a  starting  point. 
Then  again,  if  you  look  at  it  another 
way,  it's  the  story  of  trying  to  get 
outside  the  prison  of  the  self;  and  if 
you  look  at  it  another  way  again,  it's 
just  a  very  twisted  road  story." 

Multiple  interpretations  don't 
worry  Alexis,  who  at  times  seems 
uncertain  himself  what  it  is  his  char- 
acters are  doing  on  the  page.  The 
stories  in  this  collection  are  enigmatic 


Short-stot7  author  Andre  Alexis 

by  design. 

"1  like  the  idea  of  fiction  as  a 
mysterious  object,"  he  explains. 
"Like  something  in  a  toy  store  that 
has  all  these  secret  compartments  and 
things  that  you  can  push  on  for  differ- 
ent effects.  Each  time  you  go  you  push 
a  different  button  or  you  move  it  in  a 
different  way,  and  it  does  something 
new.  If  I'm  successful,  each  time 
you  go  back  to  my  writi  ng  you  see  that 
it's  coherent,  but  along  completely 
different  lines." 

Alexis  traces  his  love  for  the  uncer- 
tainty of  fiction  to  his  influences  in  the 
"workshop  for  potential  literature" 
begun  by  surrealist-dissident 
Raymond  Queneau.  This  was  a  school 
of  writing  that  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  extreme  strictures  on  the 
creative  process  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  original  texts.  Followers  of 
Queneau,  such  as  American  novelist 
Harry  Mathews  and  the  late  Italo 
Calvino,  introduced  quasi-mathemati- 
cal formulation  to  their  writing,  often 
rearranging  and  incorporating  pre- 


existing texts  by  other  authors  in  order 
to  develop  a  fresh  work  of  art. 

These  methods  were  a  response  to 
what  Queneau  considered  the  prob- 
lems ofsurrealist  method  which,  while 
delving  into  the  subconscious  for 
material  and  form,  was  nevertheless 
restricted  by  the  finite  psychology  of 
the  individual  writer.  Once  you've 
mapped  what  lies  below  the  ego, 
there  is  no  new  ground  to  cover. 

The  most  extreme  example  of 
Qeuneau's  method  is  the  lipogram, 
a  highly  formal  creative  structure  in 
which  a  text  is  generated  within  cer- 
tain restrictions  (the  exclusion  of  words 
containing  the  letterTfor  instance,  or 
the  substitution  of  each  noun  for  the 
one  which  follows  it  in  the  diction- 
ary). Writer's  like  Calvino  rarely  in- 
dulged in  such  facile  formulations, 
but  were  fascinated  by  the  potential 
for  creativity  Queneau  discovered; 
Alexis  shares  this  fascination. 

"The  whole  effort  to  marshal  the 
deeper  levels  of  the  subconscious  is 
really  cool  to  me,"  he  explains,  "al- 


though I'm  not  in  any  way  a  follower 
of  that  school.  It's  just  that  they  make 
me  think  very  deeply  about  the  use  of 
repetition  and  secret  structures.  The 
challenge  is  to  make  sure  the  struc- 
ture is  rigid  enough  to  be  an  interest- 
ing thing,  but  supple  enough  that  when 
you  have  an  innocent  reader  itdoesn't 
matter  what  the  structure  is." 

As  is  often  the  case  with  schools  of 
thought,  the  most  interesting  results 
occur  when  the  student  takes  what 
has  been  taught  and  steps  outside  the 
school  to  apply  it  at  a  completely 
personal  level.  Alexis  sidesteps  any 
suggestion  that  his  influences  are  his 
guides  in  the  strictest  sense.  If  his 
work  is  structured,  that  formula  is 
determi  ned  withi  n  the  deeper  recesses 
of  his  mind. 

He  is  now  hard  at  work  on  two 
separate  novels,  both  again  dealing 
with  his  personal  vision  of  our  na- 
tions's  capital,  and  both  no  doubt 
marked  by  the  anxiety  inherent  in 
wandering  the  neighborhoods  of 
one's  own  psychology. 


Crossing  the  airwaves  into  the  world  ofCormac 


The  Crossing 
Cormac  McCarthy 
Knopf  US 
$29.95 

Cormac  McCarthy's  The 
Crossing  is  the  second  book  of 
his  Border  Trilogy.  I  doubt 
anyone  who  read  the  fi  rst  book. 
All  The  Pretty  Horses,  w\\  \  miss 
thisone.  For  those  people,  you 
needn't  finish  reading  this 
review.  You  already  know  the 
staggering  grace,  beauty  and 
intensity  of  McCarthy's  work. 

Often,  when  referring  peo- 
ple to  Cormac  McCarthy's 
writing,  I  find  that  just  giving 
them  a  passage  to  read  for  them- 
selves usually  does  the  trick: 

"The  old  man  nodded. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  dirty 
white  manta  (mantle?-ed)  of 
that  country  in  which  workers 
tended  the  fields  like  soiled 
inmates  wandered  from  some 
ultimate  Bedlam  to  stand  at  last 
hacking  in  slow  and  mindless 
rage  at  the  earth  itself." 

On  the  face  of  it.  The  Cross- 
ing's about  Billy  Parham,  a  1 6 
year-old  in  the  late  1 930s  and 
early  1940s,  traversing  the 
American  Southwest  at  a  time 


when  riding  horseback  was  still 
more  common  than  driving 
cars.  He  begins  and  ends  his 
journeying  alone,  but  at  times 
has  the  company  of  others  such 
as  his  younger  brother  Boyd,  a 
young  Mexican  girl,  and  an 
untamed  shewolf.  Mexican 
revolutionaries,  gypsies,  a  her- 
mit, and  a  blind  man  whose 
wife  tells  his  story  are  just  a  few 
of  the  other  characters  that 
appear  and  disappear  while 
Billy  forges  ahead.  Slowly,  he 
is  stripped  of  all  traditional  ties 
to  his  world,  until  he  stands 
bare  before  the  wilderness  of 
Mexico,  America  and  nature. 
(If  you  want  to  know  more,  the 
book  jacket  gives  a  rundown 
of  events  which  is  fairly  suc- 
cinct, but  reveals  little  of  what 
actually  happens.) 

This  is  not  a  book  about  plot. 
This  is  a  journey.  The  Crossing 
is  a  divine  quest,  a  transcend- 
ence, a  wondering  about  na- 
ture, virtue  and  the  position  of 
man  in  relation  to  everything 
else,  including  the  protago- 
nist's own  constructs  of  God 
and  nature.  Where/A// the PrefJy 
Horses  sought  out  some  sem- 
blance of  individualism,  The 


Cross/'ngbroadensthe  field  and 
asks  the  next  question.  But 
don't  beputoff  if  itall  sounds 
lofty  or  too  philosophical. 
W h  i  I  e  The  Crossing  i  s  a  d eep I y 
philosophical  work,  the  prose 
and  story-telling  of  this  author 
engage  the  reader  gladly  into 
and  beyond  natural  queries. 

The  only  criticism  I  could 
level  at  The  Crossing  is  that  it 
operates  on  so  many  planes. 
There  are  stories  within  stories 
within  stories;  occasionally 
they  swirl  beyond  the  realm  of 
just  one  reading.  So,  as  with 
any  great  book,  you  gladly  read 
it  again. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonish- 
ing accomplishment  of 
McCarthy's  work  is  that  his 
prose  fills  every  inch  of  imagi- 
nary space.  Inevitably,  the  re- 
sult is  such  that  the  reader  is  as 
present  in  the  story  as  Billy. 
You  never  need  to  be  told  how 
Billy  feels;  you  know.  You  see 
through  Billy'seyeswith  such 
panoramic  vision  that 
McCarthy  never  has  to  drop  in 
clues  for  the  reader  to  notice 
this  or  that  or  give  stage  direc- 
tions for  where  the  reader  ought 
to  look  next.  Hell,  you  don't 


even  want  cues  on  plot  points. 
Whatever  happens  next  is  sim- 
ply part  of  the  tremendous  jour- 
ney. You  are  a  traveler  and  this 
is  The  Crossing. 

Hilary  G.  Clark 

RADIO  Rethink 
Art,  Sound  and  Transmission 
Edited  by  Daina  Augaitis  and 
Dan  Lander 

Walter  Phillips  Gallery/The 
Banff  Centre  for  the  Arts 

In  this  age  of  information 
superhighways,  deathstar  TV 
and  cocooning  (people  nes- 
tling in  their  homes  with  video 
rentals,  etc.  to  avoid  the  big 
world  out  there),  radio  pro- 
vides a  low-tech,  non-threat- 
ening way  of  communicating 
person-to-person.  This 
underused  and  often  over- 
looked medium  can  be  inti- 
mate, informative  and  imagi- 
native. Through  a  collection  of 
essays,  interviews  and  varied 
radio  scripts/lecture  texts, 
D/0/?ef/j/n/cexamines  the  pos- 
sibilities of  radio  in  serving  a 
community,  a  political  ideol- 
ogy and  an  art  theory. 
The  project  grew  out  of  an 


Art  Studio  Residency  called 
"Technology,  Rhetoric  and 
Utopia"  which  brought  to- 
gether over  20  artists  at  The 
Banff  Centre  in  Alberta.  The 
week-long  symposium  was  in- 
spired in  part  by  the  discus- 
sions and  broadcasts  generated 
by  the  installation  (in  the  late 
'80s)  of  radios  in  all  of  the 
residence  bedrooms  hooked  up 
to  a  ten-watt  mono  FM  trans- 
mitter at  the  centre. 

Christof  Migone,  aMontreal- 
based  writer  and  radio  broad- 
caster, discusses  "The  Tech- 
nology of  Entrapment"  in  an 
interesting  piece  subtitled 
"Open  Your  Mouth  and  Let 
the  Air  Out."  For  the  sympo- 
sium, he  created  a  radio  booth 
transformed  into  a  computer- 
ized and  personalized  confes- 
sional that  people  could  and 
did  interact  with.  Migone  in- 
cludes three  confessions,  the 
first  ofwhich  isthe  transcript  of 
an  actual  conversation  that  he 
had  with  a  caller  on  his  Mon- 
treal radio  show.  The  second 
and  third  are  composites  of 
conversations  taken  from  the 
installed  high-tech  confes- 
sional. His  experiment  and 


explanation  polnttothe  anony- 
mous intimacy  and  interaction 
with  others  that  radio  can  pro- 
vide. 

In  her  essay  entitled  "Pirate 
Writing:  Radiophonic  Strate- 
gies for  Feminist  Techno-Per- 
verts,"  Kim  Sawchuk  uses  a 
play  format  with  the  characters 
Story  Teller,  Alter  Ego,  and 
Operator,  to  discuss  her  own 
sense  of  identity  and  persona 
within  performance.  She  also 
provides  info  about  the  poten- 
tial of  "pirate  radio"  illustrated 
by  the  activism  of  groups  like 
Quebec's  PoMoCoMo.  Her 
multi-layered  performance  and 
herstory  lesson  is  enhanced  by 
childhood  photosof  herself  and 
family,  sometimes  bearing  pi- 
rate eyepatches. 

RADIO  Rethinkalso  contains 
work  from  border  artists 
Guillermo  Comez-Pena  and 
Coco  Fusco.  Two  dialogues  are 
published  side  by  side  in 
"New  World  Radio."  One  is 
their  own  straightforward  ac- 
count of  their  interest  and  in- 
volvement in  radio,  its  influ- 
ence in  Latin  America,  the  po- 
litical ramifications  of  the 
Please  see  "New,"  page  9 
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Evensons  Tongue  licks  a  bloody  trail 


by  Ken  Sparling 

Brian  Evenson's  first  book 
of  short  fiction,A  1 1  m  a  n  n '  s 
Tongue  (Knopf  US,  $31)  goes 
beyond  the  point.  Only  the  fact 
of  fiction  suggests  that  what  his 
characters  do  to  each  other 
can  be  explored.  His  stories 
are  not  artificial  conveyances 
bearing  a  suggestion  of  the  hor- 
rible. They  are  the  horrible. 
Although  Evenson  is  a  practi- 
tioner of  the  Mormon  religion 
and  a  professor  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  it  is  possible 
to  argue  that  his  work  demon- 
strates not  the  fervour  of  God, 
but  the  fervid  futility  of  imagi- 
nation. 

I  called  up  Evenson  at  home. 
I  waited  until  after  1  p.m.  to 
save  money  on  the  call.  This, 


I  figured  would  be  around  7 
p.m.  Evenson's  time,  which 
it  wasn't,  but  I'm  not  quite 
sure  where  Utah  is.  I  spoke  to 
Evenson's  baby-sitter. 

I  sort  of  wanted  to  get  this 
whole  interview  thing  over 
with,  because  it  was  weighing 
on  my  mind.  So  I  thought  I 
could  just  wrap  things  up  if  I 
maybe  could  get  the  baby-sit- 
ter to  comment  on  the  book. 

She  hadn't  read  it.  I  told 
her  to  read  the  one  about  the 
eye.  Then  I  said  no,  read  the 
one  about  the  bees.  I  told  her 
there  must  be  a  copy  of  the 
book  somewhere  in  the  house 
and  she  should  go  and  find  it. 
She  said,  "No  way,  he  wrote  a 
book?"  She  wanted  to  know  if 
I  knew  about  R.L.  Stein,  the 
young  adult  mystery  writer.  I 
told  her  I  absolutely  adored  his 
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on  the  lower  level 


work. 

The  next  day,  I  get  this  call 
and  it's  Evenson.  The  thing 
is,  his  voice  is  so  even.  It's 
uncanny.  It's  like  he's  try- 
ing to  live  up  to  his  name.  He 
sounds  like  such  a  normal  guy. 
Anyway,  it's  Thanksgiving 
down  there  in  Utah  and  he's 
going  out  for  dinner  with  rela- 
tives, but  he  should  be  back 
early,  so  I  say  I'll  call  him 
tonight  and  we  can  do  this 
interview  thing.  So  then  this 
big  episode  ensues  where  we 
are  trying  to  figure  out  each 
other'stimes.  Finally  Evenson 
says,  "It's  such-and-such 
time  here.  Whattime 
is  it  there? 
Then  I  tell 
him  what 
time  it  is  here 
and  he  tells 
me  what  time 
it  is  there  and  it 
turns  out  there  is 
only  a  two-hour 
difference.  I  te 
him  I  don't  even 
know  where  Utah  is 
I  tell  him  I  thought  it 
was  further  west.  Like 
west  of  California. 

Okay,  so  the  day  goes  . 
by.  This  is  the  night  of  my 
son's  open  house.  This  is 
his  first  ever  open  house.  It's 
for  this  program  he  goes  to.  So 
we  go  to  that.  There's  these 
thousands  of  parents  and  kids 
and  the  whole  thing  is  a  night- 
mare. We  keep  losing  Mark  in 
the  crowd  and  thinking  he's 
been  kidnapped.  I  knock  Mark 
senseless  trying  to  lift  him  up 
onto  my  shoulders  and  hitting 
his  head  on  a  sign  hanging  in 
the  hall  where  the  open  house 
is.  We  come  home. 

Seinfeld  meets  Abbott  and 
Costello  is  on,  right  when  I 
have  to  go  phone  Evenson.  I 
think  about  asking  him  if  they 
get  Seinfeld  down  there,  but  I 
decide  not  to.  Hisvoiceismore 
even  than  usual.  At  one  point 
he  gives  one  of  his  daughters, 
Vi  ctori  a,  sh  i  t  for  someth  i  ng,  but 
he  does  it  in  this  perfectly  even 
voice.  It's  like  he  is  trying  to 
live  up  to  his  name. 

Periodically  throughout  the 
interview  I  can  hear  his  kids 
screami  ng  about  various  thi  ngs. 
At  the  end  it  is  as  if  one  of  his 


kids  has  gotten  on  an  exten- 
sion and  is  yelling  directly  into 
the  phone.  Itisatthispointthat 
I  think  about  terminating  the 
interview. 

Some  of  my  questions  were 
multi-levelled  complex 
delvings  featuring  quotes  from 
his  book  (I  opened  the  book  at 
random  while  we  were  talking 
and  started  reading  parts  of  it  to 
him).  He  answered  most  of 
these  questions  with  a  simple 
yes  or  no. 

I  have  had  this  experience 
before  and  have  decided  to 
stay  away  from  multi- 
levelled  questions,  al- 
though other  people 
keep   asking  me 
multi-levelled  ques- 
tions, particularly 
n  job  interviews. 
It  is  starting  to 
iss  me  off  that 
there  is  no  one 
I  can  inflict 
these  insen- 
sitive types 
of  ques- 
t  i  o  n  s 
onto. 

What 
did  I  find  out? 
Some  things: 

1)  Evenson  thinks  his  book, 
Altmann's  Tongue,  shows  an 
interest  in  language,  and  that 
there  is  a  close  tie  between 
language  and  violence. 

2)  Evenson  attended  a  con- 
ference on  Cormac  McCarthy. 
It  was  weird. 

3)  SinceA/fmann's  Tongue 
got  published,  Evenson  has 
done  readings  in  Seattle,  Port- 
land, and  all  over  Utah  (where 
are  Seattle  and  Portland?  Are 
they  in  Utah?  I  think  not.)  He 
also  read  in  New  York.  He  said 
he  read  "Stung"  in  New  York 
and  it  went  over  well.  He  also 
said  when  he  read  "Stung"  in 
a  local  church  basement  it 
didn't  go  over  well. 

4)  He  said  there  were  good 
crowds  at  the  readings. 

5)  Evenson  says  he  goes  to 
church.  "I  am  pretty  much  a 
participant."  I  asked  him  about 
faith.  He  answered  with  a  sim- 
ple yes  or  no,  I  can't  remem- 
ber which,  because  right  at  that 
moment  my  wife  came  to  bed 
and  pushed  my  papers  out  of 


the  way.  I  was  conducting  the 
interview  from  my  bed,  be- 
cause 1  thought  my  wife  would 
stay  out  while  I  was  doing  the 
interview.  I  was  wrong. 

6)  "I've  actually  been  a 
minister  of  a  congregation  for  a 
while." 

7)  I  told  him  I  would  just  be 
making  notes  and  he  said  it 
would  be  okay  if  the  quotes 
weren't  exact.  He  said  he 
trusted  us. 

8)  The  local  papers  have 
featured  A /fmann's  Tongue. 

9)  Mormonism  developed 
in  the  late  19th  century. 

10)  Evenson's  work  fea- 
tures no  immediate  didacti- 
cism. 

1 1 )  People  of  the  Mormon 
religion  keep  asking  him  why 
he  wants  to  depict  violence 
likethat.  Heusuallytellsthem, 
"Well,  I'm  trying  to  depict 
the  world  we  don't  want." 
This  is,  1  sense,  a  way  to  get 
people  to  leave  him  alone. 

1 2)  He  says  he  is  trying  to  do 
something,  but  my  notes  are 
sketchy  here. 

1 3)  "It  just  comes."  I  think 
thiswas  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion of  whether  he  just  writes 
what  he  has  to  write.  Or  if  he 
considers  the  whole  violence 
issue  in  a  sort  of  overview  fash- 
ion before  beginning. 

14)  "I  don't  tell  readers 
what  to  think.  A  lot  of  people 


want  to  be  told  what  to  think." 

1 5)  "Some  people  think  that 
going  through  the  violence  to 
such  an  intense  degree  kind  of 
disables  it." 

16)  "I  just  write  these  sto- 
ries." 

1 7)  I  asked:  "Do  you  hate 
being  made  to  justify  your  sto- 
ries?" He  said:  "Yeah." 

18)  His  mom  and  dad  are 
very  supportive. 

19)  His  wife  only  dislikes  a 
couple  of  the  stories.  She 
doesn't  like  "Eye"  and  she 
doesn't  like  the  one  where 
the  guy  drives  around  for  three 
days  killing  women  and  trying 
to  stay  awake  at  the  wheel.  His 
wife  is  a  devout  Mormon. 

20)  On  an  anonymous  letter 
he  was  forced  to  respond  to, 
written  by  a  Rush  Limbaugh 
fan:  "Something  that  should 
never  have  been  taken  seri- 
ously. These  people  were  only 
too  wi  1 1  i  ng  to  take  it  seriously." 

21)  His  religious  superior 
called  him  in,  wondering  if  his 
book  was  a  moral  book.  Had 
Brian  really  thought  about  what 
he  was  doing?  Evenson  thinks 
when  he  talks  to  these  people 
they  are  at  cross-purposes,  be- 
cause they  think  everything  a 
person  writes  should  be  uplift- 
ing and  good,  and  this  is  not  a 
thing  that  even  enters  into  it  for 
him. 

22)  "I've  been  happy." 
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Varsity  All-ReViev/ 


Reading  the  screening:  big  movies  big  book  business 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

Outside  of  academe,  books  about 
films  can  basically  be  divided 
into  three  categories:  biographies 
about  filmmakers,  writings  by  film- 
makers, and  criticism. 

The  least  interesting  of  these  cat- 
egories is  biography,  as  David 
Weddle's  account  of  Sam 
Peckinpah's  life //They Move...  Kill 
'Em  clearly  demonstrates. 

Weddle's  book  is  well  written, 
sympathetic  to  its  subject  and,  aes- 
thetically speaking,  reasonably 
sound — something  that  makes  it  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  than  other  re- 
cent ventures  like  Jumping  Off  the 
Cliff,  the  Robert  Altman  bio  which 
inspired  the  current  director  biogra- 
phy craze.  (That  much-heralded  book 
was  nothing  morethan  a  thinly  veiled, 
petty  attack  on  Altman,  one  that  ex- 
hibited the  aesthetic  and  moral  sub- 
tlety of  a  Mighty  Morphia'  Power 
Rar)ger  scriptwriter.) 

Still,  Weddle's  book  suffers  from 
a  peculiar  miscalculation.  Most  of  the 
500-page  tome  is  devoted  to 
Peckinpah'schildhood  and  hisearly 
efforts  to  break  into  film,  particularly 
his  TV  work.  (He  was  one  of  the 
principal  creators  behind  The  Rifle- 
man, the  old  Chuck  Connors  chest- 
nut.) 

But  when  it  comes  down  to  it,  the 
reason  Peckinpah  remains  interesting 
is  because  of  the  wild  fragmented 
work  he  did  in  film.  The  last  time  I 
checked  there  were  very  few  biogra- 
phies (like,  none)  about  the  creators 
of  Have  Gun  Will  Travel,  Maverick, 
and  Gunsmoke.  It  would  be  far  more 
interesting  to  investigate  the  aesthetic 
decisionsbehind  Peckinpah's  movie 
work.  Yet,  accordingto  Weddle,  there 
weren't  any,  there  was  just  coke, 
booze  and  rage. 

Obviously,  Weddle  isn't  espe- 


cially interested  in  Peckinpah's  work 
other  than  The  Wild  Bunch,  Straw 
Dogs  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  R/de  the 
High  Country,  the  three  most  tradi- 
tional films  Peckinpah  made.  In  other 
words,  Weddle  is  a  classicist — 
Peckinpah  was  anything  but. 

Instead,  he  was  a  terminally  undis- 
ciplined artist,  both  because  of  his 
addiction  to  coke  and  booze,  and  his 
own  temperament.  (He  once  fired  his 
own  daughter  from  a  set  after  berat  i  ng 
her  in  front  of  the  entire  cast  and 
crew.) 

As  a  result,  Peckinpah's  real  format 
wasn'tthe  full-length  film.  His  great- 
est successes  were  individual  scenes, 
some  of  which  were  so  intense  they 
spilled  over  and  infused  the  hack- 
neyed genres  he  worked  in  (westerns, 
thrillers,  war  movies)  with  emotions 
they  couldn't  contain. 

Weddle  has  nothing  but  scorn  for 
movies  like  The  Killer  Elite,  Cross  of 
Iron,  and  what  many  consider  his 
finest  work,  Pat  Garrett  and  Billy  the 
Kid.  These  films,  however,  are  far 
more  indicative  of  the  director's 
work  than  The  Wild  Bunch,  et  al.  The 
book  turns  into  a  rather  sad  picture  of 
Peckinpah's  deterioration,  one  with- 
out the  highs  that  exemplified  his 
career.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  write  an  upbeat  bio  about 
him,  but  it  would  nice  if  some  of  his 
more  maud  it  successes  were  acknowl  - 
edged. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  If  They 
Move  is  the  form  it  employs.  Biogra- 
phers normally  construct  a  theory 
about  their  subject  (usually  based  on 
some  mishmash  of  pop  psychology 
and  Freud),  and  then  spend  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  proving  their 
theories.  This  doesn't  tend  to  be  a 
very  exciting  formula. 

Legendary  Indian  director  Satyijat 
Ray's  collection  oi essay sOur Films, 
Their  Films  (Hyperion,  $28.95)  is 
vastly  more  enlightening. 


Mosi  North  Americans  know  Ray 
only  for  the  deathbed  appearance  he 
made  on  the  Academy  Awards  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago.  It's  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  profoundly  isolated  nature 
of  our  culture,  for  Ray  was  one  of  the 
finest  filmmakers  ever,  far  superior  to 
better  known  directors  like  John  Ford, 
Fellini,  Hitchcock,  and  Hawks. 

F  i  I  m  s  I  WeHome  and  the  World  and 
Devi  had  the  depth  and  understand- 
ing of  great  novels.  Ray  was  essen- 
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Our  Films  Their  Films 
by  Satyajit  Ray 
Hyperion 
$28.95 

Creaf  Sroff.' 

The  best  of  Jay  Scott's  Movie 

Reviews 

by  jay  Scott 

McClelland  &  Stewart 

$19.95 


tially  an  Aristotelian  conservative  pro- 
moting the  virtues  of  moderation,  but 
his  humanist  sympathy  for  outsiders 
adrift  on  shifting  historical  currents 
rivaled  Baudelaire  and  Celine. 

The  book  offers  the  sort  of  compel- 
ling  discussion  of  film  aesthetics  that 
is  absent  in  Weddle's  Peckinpah 
biography. 

The  first  half  concentrates  on  the 
Indian  films  Ray  made.  This  consists 
primarily  of  discussion  about  deci- 
sions he  made  whi le  shooting  movies 
like  The  Apu  Trilogy  and  The  Music 
Room,  and  eye-opening,  concise 
analyses  of  the  Indian  film  industry — 
its  stultifying  reliance  on  myths,  its 
nearly  wholesale  avoidance  of  con- 


temporary issues,  and  the  role  lan- 
guage barriers  play.  (Because  Ray 
worked  in  Bengali,  he  didn't  have 
the  budgets  other  filmmakers,  with 
larger  audiences,  had.)  The  second 
half  of  the  book  deals  with  Ray's 
foreign  films. 

Ray's  essays  have  the  common 
sense  approach  that  typified  Ray's 
work,  and  it's  utterly  essential  for 
anyone  interested  in  his  films.  Like 
the  John  Boorman  edited  Projections 
series.  Our  Films  Their  Films  exposes 
the  problems  (both  regional  and  uni- 
versal) filmmakers  face.  It's  more 
revealing  then  being  on  a  film  set. 

Great  Scott,  a  collection  of  former 
Globe  and  Mail  critic  Jay  Scott's 
film  criticism,  is  just  as  intriguing.  For 
those,  like  me,  who  grew  tired  of  his 
later,  overly  clever,  pun-clogged  work 
this  collection  is  a  useful  reminder  of 
Scott's  distinctive  gifts. 

More  than  any  other  critic,  with  the 
exception  of  former  New  Yorker  critic 
Pauline  Kael,  Scott  developed  hisown 
distinctive,  witty  voice.  As  well, 
Scott's  love/hate  relationship  with 
the  filmmakers  he  responds  to  most 
profoundly  can  only  benefit  the  reader. 
His  discussions  of  Fassbinder,  for  in- 
stance, go  far  beyond  rave  reviews. 
They  become  psychodrama  of  the 
highestorder,  dealing  with  technique, 
politics,  and,  ultimately,  morality. 

Crea/ Sco/t also  serves  as  a  fascinat- 
ing historical  document,  in  terms  of 
Toronto  movie-going.  When  Scott 
came  to  the  Globe,  film  criticism  in 
the  city  was  dominated  by  tired  old 
men  with  decidedly  suburban  aes- 
thetics. Scott  brought  an  urban,  gay 
sensibility  to  movies,  turning  criti- 
cism into  an  art  form,  and  the  city 
responded. 

It's  interesting  to  see  the  way  he 
molded  the  city's  inclinations — all  of 
the  movies  that  characterized  Toron- 
to's taste  are  here,  from  Risky  Busi- 
ness to  Blue  Velvet.  In  some  sense. 
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Toronto's  growth  into  one  of  the 
world's  biggest  film  centres  can  be 
partially  attributed  to  him  as  much  as 
to  its  businessmen. 

That,  of  course,  had  its  drawbacks, 
though  they  weren't  necessarily  at- 
tributable to  Scott.  Like  the  city,  Scott 
was  drawn  to  the  middlebrow  and  the 
well-intentioned.  He'd  obliterate 
movies  he  didn't  think  were  worth 
his  time,  often  unfairly.  But  then  again, 
there  were  no  writers  around  who 
could  actually  compete  with  him — his 
style  and  commitment  were  that  per- 
suasive. 

The  only  real  flaw  is  the  absence  of 
the  longer  pieces  Scott  was  justly  fa- 
mous for.  Karen  York's  conservative 
editing  job  doesn't  reflect  the 
chances  Scott  took  almost  on  a  daily 
basis.  (Midnight  Matinees,  Scott's 
previous  collection,  was  far  more 
imaginatively  organized.)  This,  how- 
ever, is  minor.  I  don't  know  about 
you,  but  I  miss  him,  if  just  for  the  way 
he  used  to  piss  me  off.  (Proceeds  from 
the  book  go  to  CAN  FAR,  the  Cana- 
dian Foundation  for  AIDS  Research. 
It's  a  righteous  purchase  in  more 
ways  than  one.) 


New  writing  resurrection /JYit  Quarterly  lives! 


Continued  from  page  7 

CIA's  Radio  Marti  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  and  the  way  that  radio  can  be 
used  to  strengthen  an  oral  culture. 
The  other  is  a  mock  interview  with  the 
two  "Warriors  for  Gringostroika," 
about  their  "ca-ca-counter  celebra- 
tion" of  Columbus'  supposed  "dis- 
covery of  America." 

/?AD/0 /?et/7/VjJlr  is  a  fasci  nati  ng  book 
fortechnophobesandtechnoperverts, 
feminists,  academics,  revolutionaries, 
pranksters  and  artists  alike.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  entries  I've  detailed,  one 
can  learn  how  to  build  one's  own 
one-watt  radio  transmitter,  or  read 
about  women  and  radio,  or  gallery 
events  like  Patrick  Ready's  Radio 
and  Beans  Installation.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  book.  The  Walter  Phillips 
Gallery  has  also  produced  a  compact 
disc  of  selected  radio  works  and  an 


overview  of  burgeoning  Canadian 
radioactivity  titled  Se/ecfedSuA'eyo/' 
Radio  Art  in  Canada  1 967- 1 992. 

Beverly  Taft 

The  Quarterly  #  27 
Edited  by  Gordon  Lish 
Gutter  Press 
$  12 

This  is  not  the  safe,  comfortable  writ- 
ing of  the  Canadian  literary  establish- 
ment, nor  the  untamed,  untalented 
scribbling  of  a  hundred  new  zines 
and  litmags.  This  is  an  explosive  mix 
of  the  dangerous  fiction  and  pure 
attitude  of  Toronto's  Gutter  Press 
and  the  shameless  risk-taking  and 
exacting  standards  of  New  York's 
celebrated  editor,  Gordon  Lish.  Since 
its  resurrection  this  year  by  publisher 
Sam  Hiyateandthe  Rosenkranz  Foun- 


dation, the  Quarterly  has  been  re- 
established in  my  reading  list  as  the 
prime  source  for  writing  that  is  hip, 
not  hype. 

Foremost  among  these  writers  is 
Ben  Marcus,  who  repeats  his  delight- 
ful performance  fromQ#26.  Histech- 
nique  of  mapping  a  couple  of  dis- 
jointed metaphors  to  an  encyclope- 
dia entry  is  as  transparent  as  ever,  but 
the  results  consistently  sparkle.  He 
exposes  a  found  beauty  of  structure 
and  rhythm  in  the  most  prosaic  and 
utilitarian  sources.  And  he  does  it 
using  simple  and  homely  metaphors 
of  food,  water,  clothing  and  family. 
Let's  have  more  Marcus  in  Q#28 
please. 

No  issue  of  the  reborn  Quarterly 
could  be  complete  without  a  liberal 
sampling  of  Ken  Sparling.  One  of 
Lish's  new  Canadian  discoveries. 


this  time  out  he  focuses  his  subtle  but 
stinging  wit  on  the  publishing  world 
itself.  He  provides  an  in-your-face 
query  letter,  containing  only  the  names 
of  the  characters  in  his  next  book, 
guidelines  for  getting  published  by 
moron  I itmag editors,  and  a  no-bullshit 
book  review  I'll  want  to  copy  shame- 
lessly when  Knopf  puts  his  new  book 
into  the  stores.  My  only  reservation 
with  Sparling  this  issue  is  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  include  a 
"my  Dad"  piece.  In  fact,  something 
about  the  QuarTer/y  appears  to  incite 
young  or  middle-aged  men  to  write 
about  the  various  fascinating  yet  to- 
tally cliche  facets  of  their  relation- 
ships to  Father.  This  includes  Gary 
Lutz  buying  rubber  chair  feet  with  his 
dad,  Richard  Blanchard's  letterfrom 
Pop,  as  well  as  Barton  Allen's  poetry 
to  father  in  the  previous  issue. 


Ml"tlU.  REALIZED  nm  WERE  WILY  FiFrv  ml  :m!rvK- 

The  Quarterly  also  features  a 
number  of  solo  pieces— single  works 
by  lesser  known  authors.  Some  of 
these  fall  flat,  but  many  are  surprising 
new  discoveries.  The  one  poem  by 
Anne  Trumbore  still  leaves  me  with  a 
hollow  and  cold  feeling  inside.  "Her 
Girlie"  builds  from  the  erotic  heat  of 
a  Florida  motel,  but  ends  with  a  heart- 
less punch  in  the  stomach.  Watch  to 
see  if  she  can  repeat  her  performance 
in  subsequent  issues. 

Dave  Valliere 


RRST  DAY  OF  CLASSES 
IN  THE  NEW  YEAR 

In  the  last  issue  of  The 
Varsity  a  calendar  was 
published  which  erroneously 
suggested  that  classes  would 
resume  after  Christmas  on 
January  3.  CLASSES  WILL 
RESUME  ON  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  2. 

Daniel  W.  Lang 
Vice-Provost  and 

Assistant  Vice-President  (Planning) 


ST.  ANDREW'S  UNITED  CHURCH 
117  Bloor  St.  East,  tel.  9294811 
Rear  entrance  and  parking  54  Hayden  St 


CELEBRATE  ADVENT  AND 
CHRISTMAS  WITH  US 
IN  WORD,  MUSIC 
AND  FELLOWSHIP 
Sundays,  X1:00  a.m. 

Christmas  Eve: 
Family  Christmas 
7:00  p.m. 

Holy  Communion  and  Carols 
11:00  p.m. 

Christmas  Day: 
Holy  Communion 
11:00  a.m. 

Rev.  John  D.  Hartley,  Minister 
Alan  Barthel,  Director  of  Music 


^imm  A  TASTE  OF  EXCmC  THAILATID  iiSisV 

•  CATERINQ  AVAILABLE  •  TAKEOUT  • 


OPEN: 

MON-THURS  11:30-2:30;  5:00-10:00 
FRI  11:30-2:30;  5:00-11:00 
SAT  12:00-11:00 
SUN  12:00-10:00 

598-0149 

45  BALDWIN  ST.,  TORONTO 


AMEX  & 
MASTERCARD 


10%  OFF 
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Booker  winner,  a  nation  of  semiotics,  and  Shange 


Scottish  author  James  Kelman. 


How  Late  It  Was,  How  Late 
James  Kelman 
Minerva  Paperback 
$14.99 

Everything  was  going  right  for 
Samnny;  he  was  worki  ng  (some- 
times), collecting  the  dole,  and 
living  cheerfully  (sometimes) 
with  his  girlfriend  in  her  coun- 
cil flat.  While  hardly  brilliant, 
he  had  figured  some  stuff  out, 
like  how  he  just  wanted  to  I  ive. 
But  those  drinking  binges  and 
that  fierce  temper — somehow  it 
was  inevitable:  Sammy  was 
destined  for  an  abyss  of  uncar- 
ing doctors,  schmoozing  law- 
yers, callous  policemen  and 
wary  acquaintances.  Sammy 
was  destined  for  the  worst  of  it. 
Kelman's  best  novel  to  date  is 
his  penultimate  exploration  of 
the  faceless  trauma  of  just  be- 
ing alive. 

Similar  to  his  1989  novel  A 
Disaffection  (the  last  Kelman 
book  to  be  given  Booker  Prize 
consideration).  How  Late  It 


Was,  How  Late  is  set  in  a  dank 
cold  Glasgow  brightened  only 
by  a  fiercely  indubitable  Scot- 
tish prose.  Like /A  Disaffection, 
How  /afeoffers  no  concessions 
to  readers  who  might  struggle 
with  the  rapid  turns  of  phrase 
and  ubiquitous  cultural  pre- 
cepts that  make  Kelman's 
prose  some  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive being  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

But  Kelman's  awe  inspir- 
ing commandof  a  regional  lexi- 
con is  at  the  surface  of  this 
book.  Ultimately,  the  novel 
reflects  not  just  his  character's 
world,  but  ours;  the  great  novel 
is  a  mirror,  and  its  prose  a  re- 
flection. When  the  bold  Sammy 
wakes  up  blind  after  being 
given  a  "doing"  by  the 
"soldjers,"  readers  come  to 
see  only  what  he  sees.  His  vi- 
sion, clouded  by  sightlessness, 
is  like  staring  at  the  sun.  The 
reader  cannot  remain  anony- 
mous and  uncommitted. 
Sammy  is  a  frustrating,  feckless 


character  as  stubbom  as  he  is 
ignorant — but  he  is  a  human 
being,  he  is  permeable,  he  is 
everyone  who  ever  thought 
things  could  get  no  worse.  One 
must  either  turn  away,  or  feel 
his  pain  burning  into  blank 
pupils. 

Kelman  leaves  us  no  lee- 
way: he  loves  Sammy,  he  loves 
Glasgow,  but  the  time  is  long 
past  when  what  has  been  done 
can  be  redeemed.  Sammy's 
doomed  blindness  is  the  meta- 
phorical consequence  of  a 
country  ruled  by  those  with  an 
irreversible  paucity  of  vision. 
Only  we  can  see  who  Sammy 
really  is. 

"Sex  is  a  help,"  he  tells  us. 
"Cause  it  means  ye're 
fucking  alive.  Know  what  I'm 
talking  about,  like  it  or  no  man 
ye're  alive,  ye're  still  in  there 
kicking." 

Hal  Niedzviecki 

canadas/Semiotexte 
Various  Authors 
Marginal  Press/Semiotexte 

While  some  postmodern  folks 
may  sit  around  playing  an 
elaborate  game  of  Scrabble  (or 
should  I  say  Scribble)  with  the 
world,  a  book  like  canadas/ 
Semiotexte  combines  incisive 
theoretical  writing  with  the 
grounding  political  power  of 
many  of  the  world's  better- 
known  texts. 

This  is  an  informative  and 
impassioned  collection  of  over 
SO  interviews,  performance  art 
pieces,  photographs,  poems, 
journal  writings,  essays,  maps, 
comix,  manifestos  and  a  few 
pages  that  resist  labels  of  any 
kind.  A  healthy  dose  of 
postmodern  pastiche — and  it's 
all  about  Canada! 

But  do  Canadians  have  any 
identity  to  speak  of,  let  alone 
fill  a  book  with?  What  is  so 
carefully  elucidated  xncanadas 
is  the  subtle  ideological  con- 
struction of  a  Canadian  iden- 
tity largely  dependent  upon 
exclusion,  stereotypes  and 
mythologies. 

The  book's  five  sections 
are  entitled  STATIONS, 
TRACKS,  SWITCHES,  MONI- 
TORS and  SIGNALS,  no  doubt 


a  subversive  gesture  toward  that 
fundamental  signifier  of  ho- 
mogenized nationhood — the 
railroad.  Distinctive  and  often 
dissonant  voices  within  the 
book  travel  the  already-imaged 
terrain  of  Canada  from  east  to 
west,  north  to  south,  creating 
faultlines  and  populating 
"blank"  spaces  with  their 
words,  effectively  re-construct- 
ing the  existing  map. 

First  Nations  writers  and 
speakers  figure  prominently, 
discussing  such  issues  as  Oka, 
environmental  abuse,  white 
feminism  and  other  potential 
threats  of  neocolonialism.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  Inuktitut 
appears  throughout  the  book 
(including  the  title  spelling  of 
'semiotexte'),  often  unac- 
companied by  an  Engl  ish  trans- 
lation. 

Other  contributors  examine 
a  cross-section  of  multicultural, 
artistic,  business  and  scientific 
issues.  A  brief  and  painfully 
reductive  list  includes:  violence 
against  women  and  visible 
minorities,  Quebec  separatism, 
the  Litton  bombing  of  1982, 
the  scapegoating  of  Eastern 
Canada,  the  queer  scene  in 
Montreal,  prison  life,  sex  work, 
the  Toronto  riot  of  1 992,  Cana- 
da's  cultural  institutions, 
Canada's  space  program  (yes 
there  is  one),  treeplanting,  psy- 
choanalysis, modernist  land- 
scape painting  and  the  James 
Bay  projects. 

It  is  impossible  to  hint  at  the 
scope  of  this  book.  (There's 
even  an  essay  on  Kids  in  the 
Haiti.  Suffice  to  say  that  this  is 
a  fascinating  and  indispensa- 
ble guide  to  familiarizing  one- 
self with  current  and  deep- 
rooted  issues  and  problems  in 
Canada.  What  this  book  also 
makes  clear  is  the  potential  for 
change  when  people  commu- 
nicate across  lines  to  create 
provisional  alliances.  There  is 
no  shortage  of  information 
about  grassroots  organizations 
and  avenues  for  action. 

If  nothing  else,  it'sall  worth 
that  little  last  page  nudge  from 
the  CIA  "concerning  the  pos- 
sible breakup  of  Canada."  The 
US  spy  memo  provides  omi- 
nous— if  humorous — evidence 


Introducing  the  NEW 
Mac  PowerBook  150 


-  640  X  480  display,  4  greyshades 

-  68030  processor  at  33  Mhz 
-4Mb  RAM,  1 20Mb  hard  disc 

-  SCSI  port 

-  Serial  port 

-  Optional  internal  modem 

-  Award-winning  Ergonomic  design 

-  Comfortable  track  ball 

*BONUS* 

Do  Not  Pay  'Til  May,  '95!  (ask  for  details) 
Valid  Until  Jan.  6/95 

VISIT  THE  STORE  AND  ENTER  TO 
WIN  A  POWERBOOK! 

NOW  IN 


$1,798 


Pre-installed  software: 

-  System  7"^ 

-  Claris  Works^"' 

-  PowerBook""  Mobility  Bundle 


Computer  Shop 


214  College  St.,  3rd  Floor 
978-7947 

Apple  and  the  Apple  logo  are  regislered  trade  maris  of  Apple  Canada.  Inc  Macintosh.  Mac.  and  Powerbook  are  tr«de  marls  of  .Apple  Canada.  Inc 


that  we  never  have  to  worry 
about  dealing  with  what's 
between  our  borders  all  by 
ourselves. 

Antje  Meyer-Erlach 

Liliane 

Ntozake  Shange 
St.  Martin's  Press 
$25.99 

The  world  of  post-modernism 
is  a  strange  one.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  definition  of  po-mo,  but 
everyone  seems  to  know  what 
it  is.  And  people  seem  to  think 
that  they  know  how  to  write 
good  po-mo.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  disturbing  notion  at 
work  in  current  literary  circles. 
Like  most  genres,  post-mod- 
ernism is  easy  write,  but  diffi- 
cult to  write  well.  There  are 
few  examples  of  good  post- 
modern writing.  Most  of  the 
time,  po-mo  writers  are  check- 
ing for  belly  button  lint. 

Liliane,  the  latest  novel  by 
African-American  writer 
Ntozake  Shange,  is  at  its  heart 
a  post-modern  novel.  But  do 
not  be  afraid.  Liliane  re-affirms 
the  value  of  post-modernism. 
Shange  is  able  to  weave  a  vari- 
ety of  narratives  and  voices 
within  300  pages,  circling 
around  and  then  back  to  the 
central  character,  Liliane. 

Structurally,  Shange  uses  a 
format  that  has  been  used  be- 
fore —  it  begins  with  Liliane 
talking  about  herself,  then 
switches  toachildhood  friend — 
this  alternates  throughout  the 
book.  The  sections  centering 
on  Liliane  are  constructed  more 
like  a  play  than  a  novel;  it  is 
simply  dialogue  between 
Liliane  and  a  man  who  turns 
out  to  be  her  therapist. 

What  Shange  is  able  to  do 
with  dialogue  alone  is  remark- 
able. There  is  a  great  deal  of 
tension  that  develops  during 
her  'sessions,'  but  also  a 
bond  of  friendship.  This  con- 
tradiction seems  perfectly  nor- 
mal. We  watch  as  Liliane  learns 
about  herself  through  her  thera- 
pist, but  also  feel  a  certain  de- 
gree of  anger  as  he  goads  her 
into  admitting  certain  things. 
One  of  the  most  disturbing 
scenes  occurs  after  Liliane's 
best  friend  is  murdered  by  her 
husband.  Liliane's  therapist 
tries  to  convince  her  that  her 
friend  was  partially  responsi- 
ble for  her  death,  by  staying 
with  her  abusive  lover. 

Shange,  in  the  chapters  about 
Liliane,  structures  a  narrative 
that  works  as  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions and  as  connected  short 
stories.  They  continue  more  or 
less  chronologically,  and  are 
from  the  perspective  of 
Liliane's  friends  throughout 
her  life.  The  first  few  are  about 
Liliane  during  her  childhood 
and  her  place  within  the  black 
community.  Liliane's  father 
is  one  of  the  first  black  judges 
in  America  and  is  given  a  cer- 
tain social  status  because  of 
that,  and  even  Liliane's  cous- 
in's view  her  as  haughty  and 
snobbish  because  of  her  social 
standing. 

There  are  also  stories  from 
past  lovers,  one  a  Puerto  Rican. 
who  almost  loses  Liliane  to  a 
white  man.  Shange  is  able  to 
capture  his  Chicano  language 
and  machismo  attitudes  with- 
out making  the  character  seem 
heartless  or  stupid.  The  theme 
of  black  women  with  white 
men  runs  throughout  Liliane, 
beginning  with  her  discovery 
that  her  "dead"  mother  is  not 
really  dead  but  married  to  a 
white  man.  When  Liliane  dates 


Zoom,  a  white  guy  on  a  motor- 
cycle, she  blacks  in  his  face 
before  mailing  a  picture  of  the 
two  of  them  to  her  father. 

Shange's  greatest  talent  is 
her  ability  to  mix  so  many  dif- 
ferent elements  without  losing 
control  of  them.  The  book  is 
exceedingly  controlled  yet  still 
filled  with  humour.  At  one 
point,  when  Liliane  says, 
"Deconstructionists  will  say 
it  doesn't  matter.  The  word, 
per  se,  no  matter  where  we 
may  put  it,  is  lacking.... 
Deconstructionists'll  sell  they 
mama  for  a  proper  signifier  and 
a  sign." 

Liliane  is  never  given  to  us  in 
a  neat  package.  She  is  at  times 
a  difficult  character  to  figure 
out.  We  know  heronly  through 
stories  related  by  those  con- 
nected with  her  and  through 
her  sessions  with  a  therapist.  I 
kept  wondering  what  she 
would  be  like  outside  of  the 
constraints  of  the  therapy  of- 
fice, but  I  guess  part  of  the 
point  is  for  us  as  readers  to 
keep  guessing. 

Kerri  Huffman 

An  Intimate  History  of  Human 

Understanding 

by  Theodore  Zeldin 

Sinclair-Stevenson 

$36.99 

Theodore  Zeldin  has  compiled 
a  large  collection  of  interviews 
with  women  of  all  race,  class 
and  culture  in  present-day 
France.  Chapters  begin  with 
one,  two  or  three  of  these  i  nter- 
views  and  then  segue  into  the 
theme  of  the  chapter.  They  have 
titles  such  as,  "How  the  art  of 
escaping  from  one's  troubles 
has  developed  but  not  the  art 
of  knowing  where  to  escape 
to." 

Zeldin  seeks  in  each  chapter 
to  explain  how,  historically, 
the  women  grouped  in  that 
section  have  come  to  be  in 
such  a  bind.  He  rarely  evokes  a 
solution  for  a  situation.  Instead, 
it  becomes  understood  almost 
by  proxy  that  by  comprehend- 
ing the  historical  dynamic,  the 
personal  can  and  does  reclaim 
itself. 

Although  Zeldin's  pro- 
nou  ncements  are  often  sweep- 
ing,  they  remain  as  precise  as 
his  portraits.  The  combination 
of  the  analytic,  the  poetic  and 
the  biographical  allows  Zeldin 
to  probe  the  central  conflict  of 
the  post-industrial  age  with  an 
acuity  that  belies  the  soft  prod- 
ding of  his  almost  surgical  ex- 
ploration. "What  she  wants 
above  all,"  writes  the  English 
historian  and  scholar,  "is  to 
be  in  control  of  her  own  life,  all 
of  those  anxieties  that  blow  her 
about." 

This  is  also  what  Zeldin 
wants  for  humanity.  He  asks 
why  the  skin  has  become  an 
uncomfortable  costume.  In 
doi  ng  so,  he  identi  fies  the  fancy 
dress  party  that  is  history,  and 
leaves  us  wondering  how  we 
can  shed  the  pretence  of  the 
past  without  denuding  every- 
thing that  makes  us  human 
beings. 

An  Intimate  History  of  Hu- 
manity  'is  a  book  like  no  other. 
When  we  find  ourselves  sub- 
ject to  that  which  we  are  not, 
when  the  weak  skin  of  our  in- 
dividuality is  being  pared  off 
by  the  potato  peeler  of  mecha- 
nized promise,  we  can  turn  to 
Zeldin. 

His  text,  at  least,  provides 
the  anchoring  principle — while 
the  anxious  winds  blow,  as  they 
do,  as  they  always  will. 

Hal  Niedzviecki 
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Skvorecky,  eye  twins,  andQh^iio  top  holiday  reading 

All  vacation  weirdness  reading  and  stuff  really  keeps  Jack  a  dull  boy 


Pitrre  Tredeaa, 
is  wrf«  siBOk«ii  pot 


Mr.  Sams, 
fra9  mike  d«s{>et 


by  Hal  Niedzviecki 
Varsity  Staff 

If  you're  looking  for  some 
crazy  good  times  this  holi- 
day season  check  out  illustra- 
tor Art  Spiegelman's  gloomy 


evocation  of  Joseph  Mancure 
March's  1  928  poemThe  Wild 
Party  (Pantheon,  $29.50). 
Spiegelman's  work,  as  al- 
ways, gives  a  depth  to  the  gro- 
tesque rhymed-couplet  tale  of 
a  decadent  and  deadly  flapper 


get-together. 

If  it's  laughs  you  are  after, 
go  with  the  amusingly  vapid 
eyeDentical  Twins  (Gutter/eye 
Press,  $12.00).  A  Canadian 
version  of  aSpymagazine con- 
cept, this  book  is  a  quick  flip 


Volcano' 5  sappy  implosion 


Volcano  Days 
Brian  Johnson 
Somerville  House 
$19.95 

"This  is  about  the  time  I  went 
crazy,"  begins  Brian 
Johnson's  fiction  debut.  Vol- 
cano Days.  My  interest  is  al- 
ways piqued  when  the  possi- 
bility of  a  work  exposing  the 
self  honestly  to  its  audience  is 
implied.  I  was  therefore  eager 
to  share  in  the  impending 
insights  implied  in  that  first  sen- 
tence. 

There  are,  of  course,  two 
possibilities  alongside  the  proc- 
lamation that  a  personal  jour- 
ney is  about  to  be  revealed; 
one  is  that  its  implications  are 
broad  enough  for  some  ray  of 
'truth'  to  be  expressed  be- 
yond the  artist,  and  the  other 
possibility  is  that  the  journey 
will  take  the  shape  of  what  I 
can  only  call  "art-therapy." 

I  admire  the  subjects  that 
Johnson  sets  out  to  shed  his 
personal  light  on.  From  the 
jacket  we  are  told  that  we  will 
be  taken  along  not  only  for  the 
protagonist's  flirtation  with 
"madness,"  but  also  through 
a  portrait  of  new-thinking  poli- 
tics, both  physical  and  mental 
journeys  of  desire  and  experi- 
mentation. Besides,  there  is 
much  about  the  '70s  that  I  do 
not  know  and  Volcano  Days 
seems  to  promise  a  creatively 
articulate  panorama  of  almost 
all  that  is  sensual  from  the  dec- 
ade before  the  spiritual  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  '80s.  I  want  to 
know  what  Johnson's  pro- 
tagonist can  tell  me  of  these 
far-reaching  places. 

I  started  the  novel  by  open- 
ing it  in  the  middle  and  reading 
a  sentence.  As  it  happens,  it  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  poetic 
prose  the  book  notes  itself  for: 
"I  held  the  bowl  of  lather  up 
to  the  sky,  a  secular  offering  to 
the  sun  and  the  barki  ng  clouds, 
and  pronounced  incantations 


to  the  wind."  Hark.  The  hero 
of  the  novel  is  shaving  on  a 
"parapet  overlooking  the 
sea."  tslot  only  that,  but  if  you 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
novel,  you  will  be  sawy  to  the 
fact  that  the  protagonist  is  re- 
covering from  the  actual  de- 
lirium of  his  madness  in  south- 
ern Italy,  feeling  as  estranged 
from  the  world  as  ever.  His 
striking  image  of  shaving  cre- 
ates a  poetic  visual  analogy  to 
enrich  the  readers'  sense  of 
the  protagonist's  expression 
of  individuality  in  the  face  of 
his  isolation. 

But  Johnson's  man-against- 
the-world  theme  is,  in  a  word, 
banal .  We  are  made  aware  of  it 
not  through  the  movement  and 
expression  of  events,  but  be- 
cause the  narrator  tells  us  it  is 
so. 

Take  his  announced  "cra- 
ziness."  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  narrator  is  irresponsi- 
ble and  of  no  fixed  address,  the 
signpost  of  his  mental  extrem- 
ity is  his  "writing  poetry  with 
a  tiny  brush  dipped  in  red 
Gestetner  fluid"  on  the  wall  of 
the  person  he  is  staying  with. 
He  then  refers  to  his  graffiti  as 
"the  immaculate  subversion 
of  red  poetry  masking  white 
property." 

The  narrator  soon  feels  his 
naive  abundance  marred  by 
the  weight  of  the  world.  Hailed 
by  Rastamen  in  Antigua,  he 
feels  the  "entire  weight  of 
white  existential  decadence  on 
(his)  shoulders."  They  wonder 
if  he  is  a  fallen  angel,  to  which 
he  would  have  loved  to,  but 
doesn't,  unburden  himself  by 
shouting  "Yes,  fallen  and  still 
falling,  dizzy,  delirious,  lying 
with  the  devil,  flowering  with 
evil  and  burning  sulfur." 

Throughout  my  reading,  I 
continually  anticipated  some 
other  point  of  view  to  cut 
through  this  mire  of  self-infla- 
tion, yet  none  is  to  be  found. 
About  all  that  is  disclosed  of 


the  narrator's  vast  searchings 
is  that  he  is  ultimately  rather 
pleased  with  himself  and  re- 
mains so  until  we  take  our  leave 
of  him.  His  world  is  an  amuse- 
ment in  which  he  languidly 
sports  the  gift  of  higher  being. 
This  leaves  me  confused:  what 
were  we  meant  to  perceive  in 
the  progressions  of  the  intoxi- 
cated-by-liberty  protagonist? 
And  why,  by  the  finish  of  the 
novel,  has  no  one  has  thrown  a 
pie  in  his  face? 

Elana  McMurtry 


through  the  annalsof  our  coun- 
try's recent  history.  Best  twins 
include  Pierre  Trudeau  with 
the  Simpson's  Mr.  Burns,  k.d. 
Lang  with  Bono  and  Jean 
Charest  with  Richard  Simmons. 

Further  weirdness  and  hi- 
larity can  be  found  in  the  latest 
issue  of  Ghetto  Vision  maga- 
zine (No.  2,  $1.95).  Edited  by 
ex-Varsity  staffer  J.  Alexander 
Ferron,  the  second  issue  in- 
cludes reviews  of  Hot  Cheese 
Popcorn — "not  quite  barbecue 
flavoured  but  closer  to  straight- 
up  paprika" — a  feature  on  the 
conspiracy  of  ball-game  ticket 
scalping,  and  a  very  sick  car- 
toon recreation  of  the  tragic 
Just  Deserts  robbery/murder — 
"It's  funny  how  your  mind 
just  plays  with  you.  How  it 
wanders  when  you  need  to 
concentrate.  We're  ready  to 
bust  in  and  all  I  can  think  of  is 
Sega  Games  and  fucking  Ricki 
Lake." 

The  latest  issue  of  Blood  & 
Aphorisms  (#1 7,  $6)  can  also 
be  placed  in  the  not-for-the- 
faint-of-heart  category.  Cana- 
da's coolest  magazine  of  new 
fiction  celebrates  its  fourth  year 
with  a  very  hip  new  design  and 
a  plethora  of  great  writers.  You 
can  literally  smell  the  scent  of 
death  as  Natasha  Waxman's 
sharp  story  "Hurts  Like  Noth- 


ing" drags  readers  through  the 
bowels  of  the  human  mind  to  a 
frozen  Mississauga  morgue. 
Also  check  out  Gabriella 
Skubincan's  well-crafted  in- 
terview with  perennial  lit-dude 
Leon  Rooke. 

Past  contributor  to  B&A  N.J. 
Dodic  has  recently  published 
two  books.  The  Madness  of 
History(Exile,  $1 6.95),thedual 
tale  of  Mara's  adolescence 
and  her  adult  trip  through  war- 
torn  Yugoslavia,  only  hints  at 
the  prosaic,  sardonic  power 
that  Dodic  commands  in  his 
irreverent  collection  All  The 
WayToAceldama(Exile,$10). 
As  Dodic  writes  i n  the  fi  rst  story, 
"That  man  may  or  may  not  be 
the  Antichrist." 

Finally,  for  those  looking  to 
sink  into  an  affordable  and 
bawdy  celebration  of  one  of 
Canada's  best  under-appre- 
ciated novelists,  the  paperback 
release  of  three  of  U  of  T  pro- 
fessor Josef  Skvorecky's  works 
is  a  great  opportunity.The Cow- 
ards, Miss  Silver's  Past  and 
The  Republic  of  Whores  (Vin- 
tage Canada,  $15)  all  explore 
the  struggle  and  terror  of  living 
under  Communist  rule  in 
Czechoslovakia  by  comman- 
deering the  rhetoric  of  the  age 
into  the  ultimate  personal  ex- 
pression of  freedom — humour. 
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HISTORICAL  PLAQUE  MISSING 

A  provincial  historical  plaque  was  recently  removed 
from  the  stand  in  front  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  63  St.  George  Street.  It  measures  about 
70x89cm  and  has  raised  gold  type  on  a  blue 
background.  The  text  reads: 

"THE  MACDONALD-MOWAT  HOUSE  1872 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Canada's  first  prime  minister, 
purchased  this  house  in  1876  and  lived  here  1876-78. 
It  was  built  in  1872  in  the  French  Second  Empire  style 
by  Nathaniel  Dickey,  a  Toronto  iron  founder. 
Macdonald  owned  the  property  until  1886  and  it  was 
occupied  by  his  son,  Hugh  John,  1879-82.  The  Hon. 
Oliver  Mowat,  prime  minister  of  Ontario,  bought  and 
occupied  the  house  in  1888  and  retained  ownership 
until  1902.  The  property  was  leased,  1897-98,  to  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Sturgis  Hardy  who  succeeded  Mowat  as 
prime  minister,  and  sold  to  Knox  College  in  1910." 

Anyone  having  information  about  the  disappearance 
should  contact  the  SGS  Registrar's  Office  at 
978-2377/7704. 
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If  I  Were  a 
Carpenter 

Various  Artists 

A&M 

Since  Karen  Carpenter's  ano- 
rexia-related death,  the  Car- 
penters have  become  a  sick 
joke  archetype,  representing 
the  ultimate  in  WASP  hypoc- 
risy. Superficially,  they  were 
the  ultimate  success  story.  Re- 
publican division.  Quaint  and 
utterly  inoffensive,  they  were 
the  kind  of  rock  band  Richard 
Nixon  could  recommend 
wholeheartedly.  Even  their 
composition  was  appallingly 
safe.  Brother  Richard  wrote  and 
arranged  (i.e.  controlled)  the 
music,  while  sister  Karen  sang. 

Of  course,  even  when  they 
were  on  top,  they  were  a  bit  of 
a  joke,  a  throwback.  While 
other  successful  bands  were 
extolling  the  virtues  of  acid, 
claiming  to  be  bigger  than  je- 
sus,  or  getting  busted  for  public 
indecency,  the  Carpenters  were 


for  his  opus.) 

Viewed  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  Karen  Carpenter 
seems  the  ultimate  example  of 
an  abused  and  repressed 
woman.  She  literally  starved 
herself  to  death  pursuing 
whitebread  perfection. 

Still,  in  one  sense,  that's 
exactly  what  their  music 
dramatizes:  deluded  middle- 
class,  suburban  dreams.  Most 
of  whatever  quality  is  present 
can  be  attributed  to  Karen's 
voice,  which  could  be 
achingingly  pure,  in  a  clean- 
cut  Norman  Rockwell  kind  of 
way.  What  makes  it  most  touch- 
ing  is  the  plaintive,  fervent  be- 
lief in  a  calm,  serene  past  that 
neverexisted.  It  was  no  coinci- 
dence that  "Yesterday  Once 
More,"  a  tribute  to  50s  doo- 
wop,  was  one  of  their  bigger 
hits.  Narcissistic  and  dreamy, 
the  Carpenters'  work  is  also 
languid  and  morose;  it  sounds 
suicidal. 

\f  I  Were  a  Carpenter,  a  trib- 
ute album  to  this  middle-of- 


appearing  on  the  Lawrence 
Welk  Show.  In  their  earlier 
appearances,  they  were  invari- 
ably outfitted  in  white  satin, 
with  the  cameramen  using 
Vaseline  or  blurry 
superimpositions.  Which  fit — 
they  may  be  the  only  band  ever 
that  actually  sang  and  played 
in  soft  focus. 

Their  music  reeks  of  shag 
carpets  and  family  rooms, 
though  there  was  always  some- 
thing  disturbing  running  un- 
derneath the  material,  even 
before  Karen  died.  (If  David 
Lynch  hadn't  been  fixated  on 
Bobby  Vinton's  recording  of 
"Blue  Velvet,"  he  could  have 
easily  used  a  Carpenters 
number  as  the  signature  tune 


the-road  band,  features  several 
of  today's  biggest  alternative 
groups.  It  is  both  ironic  and 
sincere  in  turn.  It's  a  tough 
mix  to  pull  off,  and  the  collec- 
tion succeeds  only  fitfully  as  a 
result.  Rock  has  never  actually 
been  heralded  for  its  capacity 
for  ambiguity.  The  numbers  that 
do  work  though,  are  surpris-- 
ingly  good.  Some  do  manage 
to  achieve  a  layered  perform- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  artists  offer  heinously 
condescending  renditions,  and 
pompous  camp,  of  course, 
isn't  particularly  good  camp. 

Redd  Kross's  version  of 
"Yesterday  Once  More"  is  the 
album's  highlight.  This  ver- 
sion captures  the  frai  I  nostalgia 


of  the  song,  but  there's  an 
abrasive  irony  running  under- 
neath the  bouncy  performance. 
If  neither  of  the  Carpenters  rec- 
ognized the  futility  ofmytholo- 
gizing  the  past,  Jeff  MacOonald 
certainly  does.  At  ttie  same 
tin^e^  the  band  doesn't  in- 
dulge in  smug  condescension. 
Re<ki  Kross  delivers  the  song 
with  as  much  convic^on  as  its 
originators. 

Dishyvallia's  version  of 
"It's  Going  to  Take  Some 
Time"  isalmo&t  as  good,  while 
Shonen  Knife's  punk  version 
of  "On  Top  of  the  World'  is 
honest,  hilarious  camp  like 
much  of  their  work.  American 
Music  Club  offers  a  stark,  com- 
pelling "Goodbye  To  Love," 
which,  despite  the  sarcasm,  still 
carries  an  emotional  weight. 

Ina  more  serious  vein,  Sheryl 
Crow  does  a  hugely  effective 
straight-up  version  of  "Soli- 
taire," one  of  the  Carpenters' 
most  morose  {yet  cleanest)  dit- 
ties. Her  dulcimer-inflected 
sound  gives  the  sor^  a  folksy 
character.  Given  the  dark  pa- 
rameters of  the  tune,  it  fits  per- 
fectly— since  most  folk  ballads 
are  similarly  bleak  and  extreme. 

The  Cranberries,  Grant  Lee 
Buffalo,  Bettie  Seveert,  and 
Johnette  Napolitano  and  Marc 
Moreland  use  the  same  ap- 
proach as  Crow,  though 
they're  not  nearly  as  success- 
ful. The  latter  two  bands  flesh 
out  the  songs  far  too  much.  Say 
what  you  will  about  the  Car- 
penters (Richard  in  particular), 
but  they  understood  the  virtue 
of  brevity.  Bizarrely,  the  Cran- 
berries' rendition  of  "Close 
to  You"  suggests  more  paral- 
lels between  their  sleepy  sound 
and  the  Carpenters'  soft-fo- 
cus wash  than  you'd  expect. 

By  far  the  worst  piece  on  the 
album  is  Babes  in  Toyland's 
pointless,  bombastic  rave-up 
version  of  "Calling  Occu- 
pants". The  song  was  asinine 
enough  in  its  previous  incarna- 
tion. Somehow  Babes  makes  it 
seem  even  more  irritating. 

Sonic  Youth's  version  of 
"Superstar"  is  probably  the 
most  disturbing  and  least  pal- 
atable cover  on  the  album. 
("Scary,"  shuddered  a  friend 
after  seeing  the  accompanying 
video.)  Thurston  Moore  whis- 
pers coldly  over  some  soft 
trademark  dissonance.  It's 
creepy  at  best  and  stinks  with 
condescension  at  worst. 
There's  something  horribly 
clinical,  even  necrophiliac. 
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about  it.  The  song  sounds  like 
it's  being  sung  by  one  of 
Poe's  ratiocinative  heroes — 
and  that's  not  praise.  Then 
again,  I've  always  thought 
Sonic  Youth  was  long  on  pre- 
tension and  short  on  passion — 
the  one  indispensable  trait  of 
any  great  band,  no  matter  what 
form. 

Sonic  Youlh'scontribution 
seems  even  more  irritating 
when  you  consider  the  way 
several  of  the  other  bands  twist 
the  songs  tosuittheirown  style. 
It's  the  mark  of  both  good 
pop  songwriting  and  great  pop 
interpretations.  The  aim  of  any 
pop  rendition  is,  after  all,  notto 
make  the  definitiveversion,  but 
to  explore  the  textures  and 
meanings wilhi n  the  songs.  The 
Carpenters  created  a  body  of 
work  in  which  that  was  possi- 
ble. I  don't  think  anyone  will 
be  able  to  say  the  same  about 
Sonic  Youth— ever. 

Steve  Gravestock 

Count  Your 
Blessings 

Various  Artists 

Alert  Music 
This  collection  of  seasonal 
music  came  together  first  as  a 
CBC  Radio  broadcast  with 
songstresses  Holly  Cole, 
Rebecca  jenkins,  Mary 
Margaret  O'Hara,  Jane 
Siberry  and  Victoria  Williams, 
t  gather  it  was  popular  as  a 
radio  presentation  because  it  is 
now  in  CD  form. 

At  first  I  wasn't  too  keen  on 
Count  Your  Blessings,  largely 
because  they  don't  pick  more 
than  a  few  of  the  obvious  Christ- 
mas favorites.  Along  with  stand- 
ards like  "Silent  Night,"  and 
"White  Christmas,"  there  are 
some  very  nice  traditional  num- 
bers, like  "Un  Flambeau 
leanette  Issabella"  (even 
though  1  have  no  idea  what 
it's  about,  I'm  sure  the  sen- 
timent is  nice)  and  "Carol  of 
the  Bells." 

Al  I  of  the  singers  get  a  chance 
to  sing  lead,  although  the  ones 
where  they  all  share  vocals 
work  the  best.  Why  Mary 
Margaret  O'Hara  was  given 
more  songs  than  the  others  I 
will  never  know.  If  it's  one 
thing  I  don't  want,  it's 
warbly  Christmas  music. 

"Please  Come  Home  For 
Christmas"  and  "Deck  the 
Halls"  are  given  a  jazz-lite 
touch  with  Holly  Cole,  and  are 
surprisingly  successful.  Espe- 
cially fine  are  the  two  by  Victo- 
ria Williams  ("Have  Yourself 
a  Merry  Little  Christmas"  and 
"A  Holy  Thing,"  which  she 
wrote)  who  brings  a  quirky  lit- 
tle-girl tone  to  the  songs.  It 
seems  strange  that  Rebecca 
Jenkins  was  only  given  "I'll 
Be  Home  ForChristmas."  With 
her  beautiful  voice,  she  should 
have  been  given  a  few  of 
O'Hara's  songs. 

Actually,  Count  Your  Bless- 
ings is  almost  entirely  a  col- 
laborative effort,  with  the 
women  backing  one  another 
up  or  providing  the  chorus. 
After  all,  that  is  what  the  holi- 
days are  about — sharii^ 

Kerri  Huffman 

Canto  Npel 

Santo  Domingo  ^  f- 

EMI 

Ho,  ho,  hold  on  a  minute! 
Christmas  is  an  occasion  usu- 
ally reserved  for  useless  gifts 
that  barely  make  it  out  of  the 
package  (who  can  forget  last 
year's  Craftmatic  Adjustable 
Groin  Puller?).  Why  changethis 
tradition  by  inviting  the  strains 
oi  Canto  /Voe/into  your  home? 

For  starters,  this  monastic 
masterpiece  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos 


in  Northern  Spain  celebrates 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  presumably 
what  Christmas  is  all  about. 
This  is  done  through  Gregorian 
Chant,  a  single  melodic  line  of 
prayer  unravelling  without 
rhythmic  or  dynamic  fluctua- 
tion. 

The  uniformity  of  these  tracks 
creates  a  meditative  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  egg-nog 
and  a  tinsel-laden  pine  tree,  a 


cuts  on  to  his  'friends,'  wher- 
ever they  might  be,  to  fill  in.  As 
a  result,  the  album  lacked  feel- 
ing. It  also  lacked  one  of  the 
great  things  about  Frank's 
duets-of-old:  the  banter  be- 
tween the  great  man  and  his 
partners. 

But,  where  Duets  lacked, 
Duefs  //  does  not,  thanks  to 
Frank'n'friends  singing  to- 
gether, if  not  in  person,  over  an 


Chrisi 


perfect  complement  to  any 
quaint  Christmas  gathering. 
This  release  will  put  the  spirit 
back  into  your  Christmas  spir- 
itual. 

Don  Ward 

Duets  II 

Frank  Sinatra 

Capitol/EMI 
As  Frank  himself  would  prob- 
ably say:  "Ooooh!  If  it  ain't 
broke  don't  fix  it,  baby !"  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  motto 
for  the  sequel  to  Fratik's  huge- 
selling,'93  comeback  album, 
Duefs. 

Not  only  is  Duets  II  pack- 
aged in  the  same  useless  slip- 
case  as  its  predecessor,  it  also 
has  a  very  similar  cover  por- 
trait of  the  artist  by  the  same 
illustrator,  the  sanDeuse  of  origi- 
nal Nelson  Riddle  arrange- 
ments, and  the  sameoccasicwid 
"  that  artist  is  singing  with 
Frankr'  devil-may-care  duet- 
pairing — Chrissie  Hynde  and 
Neil  Diamorwithistime  around. 

Salesshouidalsoprovetobe 
similar. 

One  thing  that  is  different 
with  Duefs //is  Frank's  voice. 
Though  he  didn't  sound  bad 
for  his  age  on  Duets,  he  sounds 
better  for  his  age  here.  The 
Chairman's  voice  is  clearer 
and  slurs  a  little  less.  A  year  of 
practice  has  done  him  good. 

Duefs  //  is  an  in(tt)rovement 
from  the  first,  mostlikely  a  re- 
action to  all  the  flak  ol'  Blue 
Eyes  received  on  the  original 
album.  Duets  was  not  really  a 
duets  album  at  all,  with  Frank 
laying  down  his  vocals  ahead 
of  time  and  then  passing  the 


upgraded  phone  line.  (Most 
notable  is  the  duet  of  "Mack 
the  Knife"  with  Jimmy  Buffett, 
when  Frank  calls  Buffett 
"Jack,"  Buffett  replies: 
"That's  Jimmy,  Frank." 
Spontaneous  banter,  or  senil- 
ity on  Frank's  part?  And  damn 
if  the  listener  isn't  convinced 
Sinatra  is  going  to  call  Dia- 
mond "hippie"  on  "The 
House  I  Live  In.") 

Sadly,  Frank  seems  to  be 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  ol' 
friend  barrel  this  time  around, 
shown  by  his  duet  with  son 
and  popular-with-the-old- 
folks- Vegas-singer,  Frank  Jr.  He 
even  lets  Steve  and  Eydie  in  the 
studio  to  do  a  number.  (Bottom 
of  the  barrel  indeed,  if  Phil 
Hartman's  Sitfurday  Night 
/./ve portrayal  is  any  indication 
of  how  Frank  really  feels  about 
them.)  At  this  rate,  we  can  prob- 
ably expect  to  see  a  duet  of 
"Unforgettable"  with  de- 
ceased pal  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  on 
Duefs  ///.  ("Oooooh,  unfor- 
gettable, SsTHTty,  baby — that's 
what  you  are."  "Thanks, 
Frank.") 

Sorry  folks.  Bono's  as  good 
as  it  gets.  For  a  real  swinging 
ni^t,  pick  up  a  classic  Frank 
albim— preferably  solo. 

Conan  Tobias 

The  Sinatra 
Christmas 
Album 

Frank  Sinatra 

Reprise 
People  who  are  heavily  into 
Christmas  are  usually  also  into 
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classic  Christmas  songs — and 
who  does  them  better  than  ol' 
Blue  Eyes  himself? 

And  here's  the  best  part — 
this  isn't  a  new  album.  No 
duets  with  Steve  and  Eydie.  No 
listening  to  Frank  sing  with  the 
hottest  rock  stars  of  yesterday 
and  today.  (Does  anyone  re- 
member his  duet  of  "Santa 
Claus  is  Coming  To  Town" 
with  Cyndi  Lauper  a  few  years 
ago?)  No  listening  to  Frank's 
nearly  80-year-old  voice  crack. 
That's  right— it's  old  stuff! 

The  Sinatra  Christmas  Album 
collects — for  the  first  time  in 
one  place  and  the  first  time  on 
CD — all  of  Frank's  holiday 
music  recorded  from  1963- 
1975  during  his  stint  at  Re- 
prise. While  most  tracks  on  the 
album  are  taken  from/\  Sinatra 
Family  Christmas  and  various 
holiday  singles  (remember  sin- 
gles?), two  of  the  songs  are 
from  a  very  rare,  very  bizarre 
Christmas  LP  Frank  recorded 
with  the  late  Bing  Crosby  in  the 
'60s  (worth  a  listen  to  if  you 
can  find  it). 

Collected  here  are  Frank's 


troduces  originators  of  the  acid 
jazz  sound  like  Us3,  Digable 
Planets,  and  MC  Solaar  to  es- 
tablished jazz  musicians  like 
Pharoah  Sanders,  Herbie 
Hancock,  Joshua  Redman,  and 
Don  Cherry  (Neneh's  father, 
not  the  hockey  redneck). 

Unfortunately,  theconglom- 
eration  of  big  names  also  means 
often  compromising  each  of 
their  styles. 

For  instance,  funk  bassist 
Me'Shell  NdegOcello  hooks 
up  with  revolutionary  jazz  pi- 
anist Herbie  Hancock  to  pro- 
duce a  very  mediocre  jazz  and 
funk-influenced  tune  called 
"Nocturnal  Sunshine."  And 
Pharoah  Sanders  (whose  candy 
floss-like  beard  makes  up  the 
coverofthe  album)  is  forced  to 
play  second  fiddle  (or  IS  that 
tenor)  to  the  incessant  ranting 
of  Umar  Bin  Hassan  and 
Abiodun  Oyewole  of  the  Last 
Poets  on  "This  is  Madness." 

But  the  album  peaks  when 
MC  Solaar  and  double  bassist 
Ron  Carter  put  together  the  all- 
French  "Un  Ange  En  Dan- 
ger." As  well,  "The  Scream," 


a 


renditions  of  such  Christmas 
classics  as  "Have  Yourself  A 
Merry  Little  Christmas,"  "The 
Little  Drummer  Boy,"  and 
"We  Wish  You  A  Merry  Christ- 
mas." When  itcomesto  Christ- 
mas carols,  it  doesn't  get  any 
better  than  this — and  no  one 
sings  them  with  more  feeling 
than  Frank. 

A  word  of  wa  rn  i  ng — sk  i  p  o  ve  r 
the  lame  version  of  "The 
Twelve  Days  of  Christmas," 
an  affectionate  tribute-to-Dad 
version  sung  by  Frank's  kids, 
Tina,  Nancy  and  Frank  jr. 
(Come  on — what  does  Frank 
need  with  1 1  jars  of  jelly  and 
eight  games  of  Scrabble?) 

So,  if  you're  into  sappy 
Christmas  music  with  an  occa- 
sional religious  upswing — and 
you  love  Frank — this  is  the  holi- 
day album  for  you! 

Conan  "The  real 
Frank  Ir."  Tobias 

Stolen 
Moments:Red 
Hot  and  Cool 

Various  Artists 

MCA  Records 
This  latest  compilation  by  the 
Red  Hot  Organization  has  been 
assembled,  as  always,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for 
AIDS  charities. 

The  contributing  artists  who 
come  from  every  genre  in  be- 
tween and  including  jazz  and 
hip  hop  collaborate  on  what 
essentially  becomes  acid  jazz. 

For  fans  of  the  music,  5fo/en 
Moments  is  a  pure  dream,  in- 
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mas! 


as  recorded  by  Us3  and  Joshua 
Redman,  seems  to  find  just  the 
right  mixture  of  jazz  and  hip 
hop  without  limiting  either  of 
their  talents. 

In  addition  to  the  Stolen 
Moments  CD,  the  Red  Hot 
Organization  throws  in  what  it 
calls  a  three-track  "bonus" 
CD,  "Impulse".  Two  of  these 
tracks  are  versions  of  John 
Coltrane's  "A  Love  Su- 
preme"— one,  a  straight-ahead 
jazz  version  led  by  Branford 
Marsalis,  and  the  other,  a  more 
eclectic  version  with 
Coltrane's  second  wife,  Alice, 
playing  an  assortment  of  in- 
struments. 

Even  if  not  every  song  hits 
you  as  brilliant,  there's 
enough  quality  included  in  the 
1 00-1-  mi  nutes  of  music — not  to 
mention  the  donation  to  AIDS 
charities  made  by  buying  it — to 
warrant  picking  up  this  disc. 

Ian  Roth 

If  Every  Day 
Was  Like 
Christmas 

Elvis  Presley 

BMG 

Since  Careth  Spanglett's  bust 
of  Elvis  has  gone  missing  from 
campus,  with  no  sign  of  its 
return  before  Christmas,  the 
university  community  can  re- 
joice over  the  release  of  Elvis' 
holiday  tunes. 

This  recently  released  CD, 
provides  the  true  Elvis  fan  with 
24  bluesy  carols  that  make  one 
want  to  get  up  and  girate.  Half 


of  the  tunes  compiled  on  the 
CD  are  vintage  Elvis,  recorded 
in  1957  with  the  back-up  band 
the  Jordanaires, 

But  if  one  is  of  the  weak  at 
heart,  this  CD  will  undoubt- 
edly leave  you  sitting  alone  on 
Christmas  £ve,  underneath 
your  tree,  crying  in  your  egg- 
nog.  There  are  over  ten  tracks 
on  this  compilaliofj  where  Elvis 
croons  about  how  "It  Won't 
Seem  Like  Christmas  Without 
You,"  or  about  having  a  "Blue 
Christmas"  (which  is  my  per- 
sonal favourite  tear-jerker),  and 
"Santa,  Bring  My  8aby  Back 
to  Me." 

A  particular  treat  is  track 
number  three,  where  Elvis  diaes 
his  own  rendition  of  "Here 
Comes  Santa  Claus."  He 
must've  recorded  this  one 
after  attending  one  hell  of  a 
holiday  bash — the  King  sounds 
like  he's  had  one  too  many 
egg-noggers. 

Theoilfy  other  problemwith 
thisdisk  isthatfourofthe  tracks 
including  "I'll  Be  Home  on 
Christmas  Day,"  and  "Silver 
Bells,"  are  repeated  at  the  end 
of  the  CD,  as  previously 
unreleased  alternate  takes.  Big 
deal.  The  takes  sound  exactly 
I  ike  the  fi  rst  ones  you  heard  ten 
minutes  earlier. 

But  once  you  get  to  the  last 
track,  "Silent  Night"  which 
includes  a  special  Christmas 
message  from  Elvis,  you'll  get 
over  it.  Treasurethisbaby  every 
season. 

Tanya  Talaga 

Soap  Opera 
Christmas 

Various  Artists 

BMG 

I've  been  sick  on  and  off  with 
the  flu  for  over  two  months 
which  has  resulted  in  many 
days  lying  on  the  couch  un- 
able to  perform  any  task  other 
than  changing  the  TV  chan- 
nels. Which  meant,  of  course. 


VarsitV  All-ReVieW 


time  to  catch  up  on  the  soaps. 

That  led  to  my  recent  acqui- 
sition of  A  Soap  Opera  Christ- 
mas, in  which  various  soap 
stars  stretch  those  vocal  chords 
to  sing  the  joys  of  the  holidays. 

This  is  my  cup  of  tea — actors 
from  my  favourite  soaps  (As 
The  World  Turns,  All  My  Chil- 
dren and  General  Hospital,  if 
you  must  krK>w)  singing  my 
fevouriteholiday  classics.  Why, 
my  Christmas  would  have  just 
been  shot  if  I  didn't  have 
"Merry  Christmas  Wherever 
You  Are/Season's  Greetings" 
as  performed  by  the  Soaps  and 
Hearts  Ensemble,  made  up  by 
an  unhealthy  amount  of  stars 
from  the  Bell  Production  Com- 
paiy— SoW  and  the  Beautiful 
and  The  Young  and  the  Rest- 
less. 

For  the  soap  fan  in  all  of  us. 
N.itasa  Hatsios 


Air  Farce 
Collection 

he  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Farce 

CBC  Video  Productions 
This  montage  of  Royal  Cana- 
dian Air  Farce  skits  represents 
the  quintessential  mix  of  taste- 
less Canadian  humour  about 
bathroom  functions,  endless 
discussion  about  the  weather, 
and  the  tired-old  Canadian 
male  political  elite. 

All  the  skits  have  great  po- 
tential to  be  seam-busters,  but 
most  are  just  a  little  off. 

The  Air  Farce  generally  has 
a  knack  of  grabbing  on  and 
del  iveri  ng  ditties  about  the  most 
deeply  held  tenetsof  Canadian 
culture.  But  this  collection 
leaves  you  muttering,  "not 
quite..." 

Perhaps  the  skit  "A  Cana- 
dian Moment"  comes  closest 
to  living  up  to  the  Air  Farce's 
standards  of  ironic  wit.  It  in- 
volves a  typical  scene  at  one  of 
the  nation's  bus  stops.  Three 
people  have  gathered,  one  at  a 


time,  to  wait  and  chat  about 
the  ol'  barometer  level.  Ve- 
hement opinions  are  expressed, 
but  these  people  have  bonded 
by  speakingthe  same  language. 
Then  group  cohesion  crumbles 
as  the  three  are  joined  by  a 
fourth,  an  obviously  mal-so- 
cialized  Canadian — who 
deigned  to  talk  about  the  ap- 
palling lack  of  adherence  to 
the  bus  schedule.  The  group  is 
shattered.  But  the  outcast  soon 
gets  the  message,  spouts  about 
the  weather,  and  order  is  re- 
stored. 

Another  skit  suggests  some 
of  our  best  economic 
strategizing  takes  place  on  the 
National  Hockey  League 
bench.  Two  hockey  players 
debate  the  merits  of  market 
globalization,  in  between,  of 
course,  obligatory  showers  of 
spit  and  verbal  encourage- 
ments of  "go,  skate,  go..."  for 
the  benefit  of  the  television 
cameras. 

Others  are  simply  ironic  in 
retrospect.  Jean  Chretien  orates 
about  the  effects  of  a  Tory  re- 
election, and  demonstrates  the 
effects  of  Tory  spending  pat- 
terns on  health  care.  The  great 


food,  the  great  medicines  and 
the  sophisticated  medical  tech- 
nology would  all  be  gone  un- 
der slash-and-burn  conserva- 
tive economic  policy.  Ironic, 
in  the  context  of  the  Liberals' 
Green  Paper. 

One  that  truly  hits  the  Cana- 
dian psyche  where  it  lives  is  a 
spoof  on  Pierre  Trudeau's 
Memoirs.  Trudeau  enjoys  the 
opportunity  "to  canoe  on  the 
water,  instead  of  walking  on 
it."  He  wishes  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  rid  of  Preston  Man- 
ning, which  would  be  achieved 
by  instituting  the  "Dink  Meas- 
ures Act." 

And,  alas,  Trudeau  remem- 
bers hisdaysof  heady  romance. 
Pictures  of  the  hearts  he  had 
conquered  include  Maggie,  his 
ex,  Barbara  Streisand,  Ma- 
donna and  of  course  that  fa- 
mous heartthrob,  Mrs. 
Doubtfire. 

There  are  definitely  moments 
in  this  collection.  But  the  retro- 
spectiveon  the  whole  will  leave 
you  thinking  how  much  a  good 
re-write  on  your  own  behalf 
would  have  set  right. 

Stacey  Young 


The  real  Saturday  Night  Live  revisited 


it  must  have  been  8  p.m.  on 
a  Saturday  night  when  my 
sister  and  I,  too  tired  to  go 
out  but  not  tired  enough  to 
bear  the  boredom  of  prime 
time  Saturday  night  televi- 
sion, opted  for  our  only  al- 
ternative: the  local  video 
store.  The  shelves  were 
empty,  as  expected,  but  we 
stumbled  across  a  gem  we 
would  soon  bowto  ard  erect 
a  shrine  for —  The  Best  of  Sat- 
urday Night  Live. 

We  had  been  warned  that 
the  contents  were  explo- 
sively funny,  but  we  forged 
on  and  without  regret.  Never 
could  I  have  anticipated  the 
laughs  we  would  get  from 
those  90  minutes  of  film,  all 
things  considered. 

After  recovering,  I  got  to 
thinking  what  the  present 
cast  of  SNL  has  contributed 
to  the  Saturday  Night  legacy: 
not  much.  Besides  Linda 
Richman's  Coffee  Talk, 
Opera  Man,  and  unfrozen 
caveman  lawyer,  ummmm... 
I  can't  say  cast  members 
like  Rob  Schneider,  Melanie 
Hutsell,  and  Kevin  Nealon 
have  really  carried  the  torch 
for  SNL  or  built  any  kind  of 
future  for  the  show.  And 
let's  not  let  the  writers  off 
the  hook.  They  have  been 
far  from  par  since  the  late 
1 980s. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  that 
SNL  was  once  funny.  With 
present-day  characters  like 
Stuart  Smalley  and  his  an- 
noyi  ng  dai  ly  affi  rmat  ions  and 
the  'Pat'  character  Julia 


Sweeney  has  made  unbear- 
able, it  is  no  wonder  ratings  for 
the  show  have  plummeted,  and 
why  the  popu  larity  of  the  origi- 
nal "Not  Ready  for  Prime  Time 
Players"  will  never  be  dupli- 
cated. It  was  John  Belushi,  Dan 
Aykroyd  and  Gilda  Radnerwho 
gave  SNL  its  late-night  edge.  I 
hardly  grew  up  with  the  "Not 
Ready  for  Prime  Time  Play- 
ers," but  they  must  have  been 
what  was  once  a  reason  to  stay 
home  on  Saturday  night. 

Now,  Saturday  Night  Live 
has  cranked  out  a  reprise  of 
those  better  years,  something 
to  raise  a  chuckle  in  my  throat 
and  crack  a  smile  on  my  face — 
a  hardcover  picture  book  and 
history  of  SNL —  Saturday  Night 
Live:  The  First  Twenty  Years. 

The  book,  edited  by  Michael 
Cader,  (Carder  Co.)  revisits  the 
classic  skits  that  have  made  the 
comedy  onSafurc/ay  Night  Live 
oneofakind.  Nearly  halfofthe 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  early 
years  of  SNL,  the  first  ten  years 
or  so  when  the  Coneheads,  the 
Nerds,  the  Festrunk  Brothers, 
Nick  the  seedy  lounge  singer, 
and  Roseanne  Roseannadana 
were  born.  Following  the  great 
sketches  is  the  chronology  of 
the  plethora  of  musical  guests 
that  have  often  graced  and 
thrashed  the  SNL  stage,  along 
with  the  not-so  musically  tal- 
ented that  have  also  sung  on 
the  show,  like  Steve  Martin's 
King  Tut. 

The  "A  Week  in  the  Life  of 
Saturday  Night  Live"  section  is 
a  definite  miss,  but  the  scripts 
and  photos  included  are  a  must 


for  any  SNL  fan  that  has  lost 
hope  and  faith  in  the  Saturday 
Night  vision. 

To  this  day  I  have  only  to 
imagine  the  lengthened  fore- 
head of  Martin  Short  and  the 
nose  plug  he  sported  as  the 
synchronized  swimmer  who 
couldn't  swim — describing 
underwater  as  a  rrKxxJ — and  I 
can  revisit  the  reason  SNL 
started  in  the  first  place. 

And  who  could  possibly  for- 
get Nora  Dunn  and  Jan 
Hook's  classic  Sweeney  sis- 
ters, doing  medleys  of  forgetta- 
ble show  tunes  draped  in 
enough  polyester  to  set  a  small 


house  on  fire  with  the  f I  ick  of 
a  match.  Or  the  Olympia 
Restaurant,  where  cheese- 
burgers and  Pepsi  are  the 
only  things  on  the  menu. 
The  number  of  times  the 
word  'cheeseburger'  was 
spoken  in  the  first  Olympia 
Restaurant  sketch:  80.  What 
a  laugh! 

To  some,  Saturday  Night 
Live  is  still  an  okay  way  to 
waste  away  a  night 
babysitting  or  sick  in  bed. 
But  to  most,  the  classic  years 
of  Saturday  Night  Live  will 
be  the  only  years  of  SNL. 

Michele  Parent 


Give-Away 


Hey  you  wild  and  crazy  SNL  fans— The  Varsity  has  3  copies  of 
Saturday  Night  Live:  The  Fisrt  Twenty  Years  to  give  away. 

If  you  can  answer  these  questions  they're  yours.  Just  drop  by  44 
St.  George. 

1 .  On  an  episode  of  Sprokets,  Eddie  Munster  is  bitten  by  what  small 
animal? 

A.  Toonccs  the  Cat 

B.  Flippy  the  Ripping  Chihuahua 

C.  Klaus  the  monkey. 


2.  At  one  particular  Holiday  Inn  gig,  the  Sweeny  Sisters  were  joined 
by  their  big  sister  Audrey,  who  was  played  by  what  famous  acu-ess? 

A.  Mary  Tyler  Moore 

B.  Valerie  Harper 

C.  Chloris  Leachman 


3.  Who  was  the  only  US  President  to  start  the  show  with  the  words 
"Live  from  New  York,  It's  Saturday  Night!" 

A.  Gerald  Ford 

B.  Jimmy  Carter 

C.  Bill  Clinton 


Varsity  All-ReVieW 
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Buddies  in  new  spaces  and  times 

Sky  Gilbert  and  Moynan  King  discuss  tlieatre  mandates 


Sky  Gilbert:  always  alternative. 


by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 

Like  the  theatre  company 
itself.  Buddies  in  Bad 
Times'  new  venue  at  12  Al- 
exander St.  has  a  long  history. 
Originally  used  by  Toronto 
Workshop  Productions,  one  of 
the  oldest  theatre  companies 
in  Toronto,  TWP 
founding  marked  the 
of  the  alternative  theatre 
ment  in  Canada.  The  thi 
space's  potent  history  gj^b- 
novation  and  provoc3Tton 
makes  it  a  more  than  appropri- 
ate choice  for  Buddies'  fu- 
ture. 

"Historically  this  b 
is  really  important,' 
Moynan  King,  who 
one  of  two  assistant  arti 
rectors  at  Buddies. 

"TWP  was  challenging  in 
the  way  that  Buddies  tries  to 
be.  It  was  a  very  political  thea- 
tre. And  probably  one  of  the 
first  indigenous  theatres,  where 
the  material  actually  grew  out 
of  the  group,  the  community 
itself." 

Buddies  in  Bad  Times, 
named  for  a  poem  by  Jacques 
Prevert,  was  itself  formed  in 
1 979  as  a  company  devoted  to 
theatrical  poetry.  When 
founder  and  present  artistic  di- 
rector Sky  Gilbert,  a  graduate 


of  the  theatre  program  at  York 
University,  founded  the  com- 
pany with  Gerard  Ciccoritti  (of 
Paris,  France  fame)  and  Matt 
Walsh,  the  original  mandate 
was  the  celebration  of  lan- 
guage. 

But  when  Gilbert  came  out 
in  the  early  1980s,  it  altered 
the  vision  of  the  company. 


incorporate  the  political 
agenda  of  both  the  gay  and 
lesbian  communities  into  the 
mandate  of  the  theatre.  This 
decision  to  incorporate  the 
work  of  lesbian  artists  pushed 
Gilbert  and  Buddies  to  pro- 
mote what  was  termed  "Queer 
Culture." 

"Queer  theatre  was  per- 
ceived as  being  very  radical, 
and  having  a  great  potential  to 
change.  This  new  way  of  look- 
ing at  theatre  inspired  me  to 
write  Drag  Queens  on  Trial 
and  Drag  Queens  in  Outer 
Space  in  1986/87.  I  realized 
that  Toronto  needed  queer 
theatre  and  I  should  be  doing 
it,"  says  Gilbert. 

Although  sometimes  criti- 
cized for  not  supporting  the 
work  of  lesbian  artists  enough, 
both  Gilbert  and  Kingdisagree 
that  Buddies  has  neglected  les- 
bian artists  and  audiences. 

"The  lesbian  and  gay  com- 
munities have  always  been 
separate  to  some  degree,"  ad- 
mits King.  "But  organizations 
like  Buddies  actually  help  to 
bridge  the  gaps  that  may  exist. 
And  there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant increase  of  lesbian  inter- 
est in  Buddies  in  the  last  while. 
Even  an  increase  in  lesbian 
writers  and  performers.  In  this 
part  of  the  season,  from  Octo- 
ber to  Christmas,  we  have  more 
M""tfk  tb^B-^ythi. 

else 


"The  idea  is  to  give  people 
a  little  bit  of  money,"  says 
Gilbert,  "do  a  small  produc- 
tion, and  provide  an  audience. 
These  are  real  plays,  not  work- 
shops. It's  not  like  people  are 
farting  around.  Our  only  pre- 
requisite in  choosing  a  play  is 
that  it  be  the  sort  of  show  that 
could  never  get  produced  any- 
where else. 

"We  have  always  been  do- 
ing gay  and  lesbian  innovative 
theatre  and  we  felt  it  necessary 
toemphasizethe  links  between 
the  two.  As  a  pro-sexual  com- 
pany, we  celebrate  difference. 


that  it  was  absolutely  clear,  we 
actually  changed  the  way  that 
it  was  written  out  to  make  it 
more  clear. 

"When  we  moved  in  here, 
people  seemed  very  ignorant 
about  what  Buddies  is  here  for 
and  what  we  do.  We  are  con- 
stantly being  misrepresented.  I 
mean,  the  Star  printed  an  arti- 
cle when  we  were  opening  the 
season  sayi  ng  that  it  was  part  of 
our  mandate  to  celebrate  pae- 
dophilia, which  it  isn't. 

"Since  we  have  moved 
here,  a  lot  more  people  want  to 
use  Buddies  space,  a  lot  more 


"As  a  pro-sexual  company,  we  celebrate  differ- 
ence, and  challenge  the  professional  theatre 
experience  by  blurring  and  reinventing  bounda- 
ries between  artistic  disciplines,  performer  and 
audience,  gay  and  lesbian,  queer  and  straight 
male  and  female,  good  and  bad." 


when  Buddies  produced 
Gilbert's  first  show  that 
openly  dealt  with  homosexu- 


"I  had  gotten  into  a  pattern 
and  I  found  that  the  pattern 
wasgettingboringandl  wanted 
to  do  something  different.  First 
there  was  Lana  and  then  The 
Dressing  Cown.  The  Dressing 
Gown  was  the  first  thing  that  I 
did  that  was  a  contemporary 
play  about  Toronto  gay  men." 

Surprisingly  for  Gilbert,  these 
plays  were  extremely  well-re- 
ceived, not  only  by  gays  but 
also  by  the  straight  community 
and  press.  But  it  was  at  this 
point  that  Gilbert  decided  to 
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You  see,  we  di  severed 
that  if  you  want  to  get  dykes' 
work,  you  have  to  get  dykes 
working  for  the  company;  you 
have  to  hire  dykes  and  you 
have  to  have  dykes  in  power 
positions.  Sort  of  a  queer  cul- 
ture affirmative  action.  So  dykes 
are  running  the  company  with 
fags  now  and  that  makes  a  big 
difference  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  dyke  work  that  we 
put  on." 

Their  upcoming  series,  "4- 
Play,"  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  theatrical  sexual  equality 
that  Buddies  is  trying  to  pro- 
mote. Of  its  four  plays,  two  are 
new  lesbian  plays  and  two  new 
gay  plays. 


and  challenge  the  professional 
theatre  experience  by  blurring 
and  reinventing  boundaries 
between  artistic  disciplines, 
performer  and  audience,  gay 
and  lesbian,  queer  and  straight, 
male  and  female,  good  and 
bad.  And  a  show  doesn't  have 
to  be  about  queer  issues  to  get 
produced  at  Buddies." 
The  misconception  about 
dies  is  that  it  is  a  queer- 
y  company,  offeringthethe- 
ncal  experience  up  to  only 
kes  and  fags.  But  while  Bud- 
may  be  self-defined  as  an 
ariKl-run,  non-profit,  queer 
company,  it  does  not  limit  its 
artistic  potential  by  producing 
work  from  only  one  segment  of 
population.  "Buddies' 
ndate  is  the  development 
dproductionof  radical,  new 
nadian  work,"  King  says, 
hat  being  a  queer  com- 
pany' implies  is  a  certain 
philosophy  that  runs  through 
various  sexual  orientations  and 
races,"  King  states.  "It  is  al- 
most a  basic  freedom  of  speech 
philosophy.  And  so  a  produc- 
tion doesn't  have  to  be  ho- 
mosexual. The  idea  is  that  it 
wouldn't  be  mainstream,  that 
it  would  be  a  show  that 
wouldn't  get  produced  some- 
where else." 

"The  mandate  has  not 
changed  by  moving  into  this 
new  space,"  Gilbert  says.  "It 
has  become  more  explicit.  It 
was  very  imp)ortant  to  keep  the 
mandate  very  accurate  and 
precisely  the  same  when  we 
moved  here.  And  to  make  sure 


people  know  about  the  space. 
We  have  a  lot  more  possibili- 
ties and  opportunities  for  com- 
panies to  do  interesting  and 
experimental  work.  We  don't 
have  any  money,  but  we  can 
give  people  a  venue.  We  are 
much  more  accessible  to  the 
community,  in  terms  of  both 
audiences  and  artists  too.  We 
are  no  longer  easy  to  be  ig- 
nored by  the  right-wi  ng  people 
who  would  oppose  us.  We 
haven't  had  any  major  flak, 
but  we  are  completely  expect- 
ing it,"  Gilbert  adds. 
"A  lot  of  people  in  the  To- 


ronto theatre  community  are 
try i ng  to  figu re  out  who  we  are. 
A  lot  of  people  still  think  there 
are  only  gay  and  lesbian  artists 
here  and  that  we  won't  do 
straight  plays,  or  that  we  are 
only  political  and  not  very  in- 
volved with  theatre. 

"Now  that  we  are  a  mid- 
sized theatre,  I  think  that  some 
people  in  the  theatre  commu- 
nity expect  us  to  become  like 
Factory  or  Tarragon  and  to  do 
what  they  do,  because  we  now 
have  a  theatre  that  is  probably 
larger  than  those  theatres.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  do  what 
they  do.  We  are  going  to  do 
what  we  do  best,"  Gilbert  says. 

It  will  be  a  struggle  for  Bud- 
dies to  stay  financially  alive  for 
the  next  three  years,  because 
there  hasn't  been  much  of  an 
increase  in  the  company's 
grants  situation.  But  the  audi- 
ence support  for  Buddies  is  out 
there. 

The  only  uncertainty  that 
exists  is  that  by  becoming  so 
accessible,  will  Buddies  have 
to  sacrifice  its  theatrical  edge? 
In  a  time  where  the  innovative 
theatres  of  the  1 960s,  such  as 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille,  Fac- 
tory and  the  Tarragon  have  sold 
out  and  become  emblems  of 
Toronto's  mainstream,  mid- 
dle-class theatre  scene,  will 
there  be  too  much  pressure  on 
Buddies  to  conform? 

I  hope  not.  Because  the  To- 
ronto theatre  community,  as 
well  as  Toronto  audiences, 
need  all  the  "alternative"  that 
they  can  get. 
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Last  year  at  this  time  I  wrote  a 
lengthy  piece  on  The  Piano,  on 
the  concept  of  the  female  spectator 
and  the  male  gaze.  Jane  Campion's 
celebrated  fi  Im  broke  down  traditional 
concepts  of  viewership  and  central 
protagonist. 

This  year  has  given  us  the  opposite 
in  film.  It  appears  that  the  backlash  is 
in  full  swing. 

There  have  been  some  feminist  films 
this  year,  notably  Mi  Vida  Loca  by 
Alison  Anders,  this  year's  Sundance 
Festival  winner,  Co  Fish  by  Rose 
Troche,  and  I  Like  It  Like  That,  Darnel 
Martin's  first  feature  picked  up  by  a 
major  Hollywood  studio.  But  none  of 
these  captured  audiences  like  The 
Piano  did  last  year.  Instead  we  get 
True  Lies.  And  Speed,  complete  with 
Keanu  Reeves  with  his  face  planted 
between  Sandra  Bullock's  legs  say- 
ing, "It  looks  clean." 

Barry  Levinson's  D/sc/osure  and 
David  Mamet's  Oleanna  represent 
Hollywood's  most  recent  foray  into 
gender  politics.  Disclosure  brings  the 
issue  of  sexual  harassment  of  males  to 
the  masses.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  sexual 
harassment  victims  are  women.  On 
the  other  hand,  Oleanna  brings  semi- 
otics to  the  masses.  Mamet  thinks  that 
sexual  harassment  is  just  a  break  down 
in  communication. 

Disclosure  is  typical  Hollywood 
fare,  reducing  complex  issues  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  It  rein- 
forces "family  values"  and  the  capi- 
talist dream  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  film  opens  with  a  child  reading 
her  father's  e-mail.  The  father  is 
Michael  Douglas. 

Douglas  is  Tom  Sanders,  an  execu- 
tive for  some  fancy  computer  firm 
who  is  expecting  a  promotion,  yet 
he'salso  worried  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  losing  his  $1 50,000  a  year  job. 
He  gets  to  work  only  to  have  his 
dream  shattered. 

His  boss  (Donald  Sutherland)  has 
decided  to  break  the  "glass  ceiling" 
and  promote  a  woman.  Well,  the  idea 
is  just  shocking,  isn't  it?  Of  course 
we  know  Tom  deserves  the  promo- 
tion, we  have  followed  him  through- 
out the  day,  watched  his  anxiety  and 
are  just  so  disappointed  when  he  gets 
passed  over.  But  things  become  even 
more  complicated  when  it  turns  out 
that  Meredith  Johnson  (Demi  Moore) 
is  his  new  boss. 

Ofcourse  she's  gorgeous,  and  the 
assumption  isthat  shesleptwith  Suth- 
erland to  get  the  job.  When  the  news 
comes  out  that  Sanders  and  Johnson 
were  once  an  item,  well  things  really 
get  complicated. 

Tom  is  surrounded  by  a  couple  of 
good  ol'  boys  in  his  team,  and  soon 
the  sexual  comments  are  flying.  The 
guys  jibe  him  about  his  ability  to  get 
an  erection.  I  mean  if  Demi  Moore 
doesn't  induce  a  boner,  then  who 
would?  One  ofhis  pals  (Dennis  Miller) 
jokes  that  Tom  should  enjoy  his  ca- 
pacity now  because,  in  ten  years,  he 
would  "need  a  fork  lift  to  get  it  up." 
Hilarity  ensues.  Miller  gets  all  the 
good  lines,  or  what  the  screenwriters 
consider  the  good  lines.  He  even  asks 
if  Meredith's  nippies  are  like  pencil 
erasers.  In  terms  of  taste?  texture?  ap- 
pearance? Which  would  you  prefer? 

The  sexual  banter  in  Disclosure  is 
bizarre  and  forced.  Sure  people  talk 
about  sex,  but  I  can't  recall  the  last 
time  women's  private  parts  were 
compared  to  office  supplies.  But  the 
banter  is  more  than  just  silly;  it's 
manipulative. 

When  Tom  first  gets  to  the  office  he 
stares  at  a  woman's  legs  as  she  cl  imbs 
the  stairs,  and  director  Levinson  is 
careful  neverto  show  us  anything  but 
her  parts.  Tom  smacks  his  secretary 
on  the  ass  with  a  folder,  but  in  a  clever 
turn  we  immediately  see  him  do  the 
same  thing  to  a  male  associate.  The 
implication  being  that  women 
shouldn't  get  upset  when  their  bosses 
handles  their  asses,  because  he  does 
it  to  male  counterparts  as  well  (i.e.. 
It's  Just  Healthy  Male  Behaviour). 

Once  Meredith  is  firmly  in  control, 
she  appoints  Tom  as  her  right-hand 


man.  Thus  in  control,  she  entices  him 
to  come  up  to  her  office  and  share  a 
bottle  of  wine.  Meredith  tries  to  make 
it  seem  like  she's  just  being  friendly, 
but  as  we  all  know,  women  in  power 
can't  be  trusted.  She  looks  at  photos 
of  his  wife  and  kids,  and  suggests  his 
wife  must  be  boring  in  bed.  After  all, 
marital  sex  has  to  be  the  dullest  sex  of 
all. 

Then  things  really  get  hot.  Meredith 
attacks  Tom,  he  refuses  her  advances, 
but  that  obstreperous  boner  refuses  to 
comply.  After  a  bit  of  fellatio  and 
some  rather  brutal  ripping  off  of  pan- 


was  leaving  a  message  for  someone 
from  his  cell-phone.  All  he  has  to  do 
now  is  get  the  tape.  (Believe  it  or  not, 
this  plot  was  used  several  years  ago 
on  The  Young  and  the  Restless,  when 
the  pristine  Cricket  has  to  recover  a 
tape  of  her  lawyer  boss  harassing  her.) 
Once  that  is  done,  he  is  cleared  of  all 
charges  and  Meredith  is  anointed  the 
bad  seed. 

Butwait,  it  wouldn't  be  a  Michael 
Crichton  story  without  a  unexpected 
twist.  As  it  turns  out,  Meredith's 
harassment  of  Tom  was  actually  part 
of  an  industrial  espionage  plot.  She's 


the  latest  jargon,  he  uses  it  on  Carol. 
Mamet  is  likely  taking  a  jab  at  aca- 
demics when  John  explains  histheory 
of  education  as  a  form  of  "hazing." 
His  speeches  to  her  are  filled  with 
rhetoric,  the  language  he  uses  is  non- 
specific, meaningless,  and  evasive — 
he  refers  to  things  as  being  "Some- 
thing other  than  useful." 

The  double  speak  is  real  ly  the  jewel 
of  the  script.  Both  John  and  Carol 
speak  what  they  know  but  are  still 
unable  to  communicate,  and  that  lack 
of  communication  and  misunder- 
standing affects  the  viewer  as  well. 


Tom  wants  to  know  if  Meredith's  nipples  really  are  like  pencil  erasers. 


Return  of  the  really  evil  films 

OleannaziA  DisclosuremAzYi  sexual 
harassment  in  the  worK  place 

Kerri  Huffman  Varsity  Staff 


by 


ties  (I  have  noticed  that  this  is  a  popu- 
lar turn  of  events:  no  one  seems  to 
realize  that  having  one's  underwear 
ripped  off  would  be  a  little  less  than 
comfortable),  Tom  comes  to  his  senses, 
sees  what  is  happening  and  takes  off. 

The  only  problem  with  this  sce- 
nario is,  of  course,  who  would  be- 
lieve Michael  Douglas  as  a  loving 
family  man,  refusing  to  have  an  extra- 
marital affair  with  a  beautiful  woman? 

The  spurned  Meredith  wreaks 
havoc.  No  one  is  going  to  leave  her  all 
hot  and  bothered  and  get  away  with 
it.  She  screws  up  Tom's  business 
meetings,  tries  to  get  him  transferred, 
then  fired  by  accusing  him  of  sexual 
harassment.  Tom  counters  with 
charges  of  his  own. 

The  gender  spin  on  this  is  juvenile 
even  for  Crichton.  He  takes  a  tradi- 
tional sexual  harassment  case  and 
substitutes  gender  roles.  When  Tom 
tells  his  wife  of  the  problem,  she  re- 
acts by  asking  how  he  could  have 
gotten  into  that  situation.  "Didn't 
you  see  it  coming?"  she  asks.  She  also 
asserts  that  when  she  was  in  the  work 
force  she  had  to  deal  with  sexual 
harassment  all  the  time.  I  guess  we  are 
to  believe  it's  just  another  part  of 
women's  burden. 

When  she  suggests  that  Tom  quit 
his  job  so  that  she  can  go  back  to  work 
(being  a  lawyer  and  all)  Tom  jumps 
up  and  says  with  shocking  authority, 
"I  can  support  my  own  family." 

Levinson's  layered  touch,  last  seen 
i  n  jimmy  Hollywood,  shows  up  here — 
subtleties  abound,  like  Father  Knows 
Best  playing  on  the  TV  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  Disclosure  is  how  feminist  rhetoric 
is  used  against  feminist  ideals.  During 
the  hearing  between  Meredith  and 
Tom,  both  of  their  lawyers  use  phrases 
like  "No  Means  No"  and  "Sexual 
harassment  is  about  power,"  over 
and  over  again. 

The  audience  knows  that  Meredith 
did  it,  it's  just  hard  to  convince  the 
female  judge,  until  Tom  realizes  that 
just  before  Meredith  attacked  him,  he 


done  some  nasty  things  in  the  com- 
pany and  was  planning  on  using  Tom 
as  a  scapegoat.  It  is  so  ludicrous,  it's 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  But  I  can't 
help  but  wonder  if  the  audience  came 
away  thinking  that  sexual  harassment 
is  done  for  the  good  of  the  company 
or  to  cover  up  mistakes  made  on  the 
job. 

Just  to  cover  up  the  film's  true 
reactionary  bent,  the  closing  scene 
has  Sutherland  announcing 
Meredith's  replacement.  No  it's 
not  Tom,  instead  it's  one  of  his  fe- 
male co-workers.  In  Disclosure,  they 
really  do  like  women  after  all. 

David  Mamet's  Oleanna  is  much 
more  complex  than  Disclosure.  But 
then  again,  a  Fisher-Price  toy  would 
be  more  complex.  Oleanna  instead 
focuses  on  a  more  plausible  occur- 
rence of  sexual  harassment:  a  female 
student,  who  is  failing  her  course, 
visits  her  professor  to  discuss  what  she 
can  do  to  help  her  grade. 

Interesti  ngly  enough,  though,  i  n  the 
press  kit  Mamet  comments  that,  "I 
was  surprised  that  the  issue  of  sexual 
harassment  has  become  so  relevant." 
This  does  not  bode  well. 

When  we  first  see  the  professor, 
John  (William  H.  Macy),  he  is  talking 
over  the  phone  to  his  wife,  consist- 
ently patronizing  her,  telling  her  eve- 
rything will  be  alright  because  he 
knows  it  will  be.  His  paternalistic 
tone  continues  when  one  of  his  stu- 
dents, Carol  (Debra  Eisenstadt),  comes 
to  him  looking  for  help  in  his  course. 

Theirmiscommunication  isevident 
from  the  beginning — they  are  con- 
stantly interrupting  one  another  (a 
trick  that  Mamefhas  been  milking  for 
eons).  John  patronizing  her  with,  "I 
have  no  desire  but  to  help  you." 

Mamet  is  deft  at  using  language.  It 
takes  only  a  few  seconds  to  realize 
that  John  and  Carol  are  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages.  Carol's  response 
whenever  he  tries  to  explain  some- 
thing is,  "I  just  don't  understand." 

Part  of  the  problem  is  of  course  that 
John  uses  academic  double-speak  as 
well  as  any  professor.  Well-versed  in 


Things  become  harder  to  decipher 
when  John  decides  he  is  actually  go- 
ing to  help  Carol.  He  offers  her  a  deal; 
if  she  comes  to  his  office  several  times 
he  will  give  her  an  "A."  When  she 
asks  him  how  that  is  possible,  his 
response  is,  "We'll  break  the  rules." 
What  that  is  supposed  to  mean  is 
anyone's  guess.  And  depending  on 
how  you  interpret  it,  you  will  either 
be  on  Carol's  side  or  John's  side 
during  the  second  half. 

During  the  next  exchange  between 
John  and  Carol,  it  becomes  clear  that 
all  he  has  is  at  stake.  Carol  has  filed  a 
complaint  of  sexual  harassment,  as 
well  as  other  complaints  which  in- 
clude elitism,  racism  and  theatrical 
behaviour  in  the  classroom.  (Sounds 
familiar,  doesn't  it?) 

By  this  time  the  power  balance  has 
shifted  and  Carol  is  presented  as  the 
one  with  control.  This  time  it  is  she 
who  asks,  "What  do  you  want  of 
me?"  with  him  responding,  "I  don't 
understand." 

What  is  interesting  isthat  although 


John  isn't  able  to  see  the  behaviour 
she  has  complained  of,  we  as  viewers 
have.  It  just  depends  on  how  you  read 
those  actions.  While  it  is  unlikely  that 
John  is  suggesting  sexual  favours,  it  is 
at  times  difficult  to  understand  just 
what  he  doesexpect.  Hisuse  of  circu- 
lar language  causes  him  to  be  con- 
stantly misunderstood. 

That  is  the  essence  of  Mamet's 
construction  of  sexual  harassment: 
misunderstanding.  Mamet  seems  to 
believe  that  Carol  has  gone  too  far. 
John  was  just  a  professor  who  meant 
well,  but  is  just  a  little  too  patronizing 
for  his  own  good.  But  consider  for  a 
moment  the  perspective  of  Carol.  She 
is  failing  a  course,  she  turns  to  her 
professor  who  speaks  innonsequ/furs 
and  tells  her  that  if  she  meets  him 
several  times  he  will  give  her  an  "A." 
Whatwouldanyyoungwomanthink? 

Carol  changes  once  her  complaint 
is  filed,  she  comes  to  use  language  in 
a  similar  manner  as  John,  she  now  has 
the  backing  of  a  group  and  appears  to 
have  gained  a  new  confidence.  She 
twists  language  around  as  much  as 
John  ever  did,  and  tells  him,  "Ex- 
ploiting your  paternal  perogative, 
what  is  that  but  rape?" 

Her  reactionary  response  to  what 
has  occurred  makes  Carol  as  unsym- 
pathetic as  John.  She  reduces  his  veiled 
abuse  to  actual  rape  and  charges  him 
with  assault.  But  even  then,  John  does 
not  see  what  is  occurring.  He  is  still 
stuck  in  his  academic  and  paternal 
role. 

The  two  goad  each  other  until  vio- 
lence erupts,  and  perhaps  most  dis- 
turbing for  me  was  that  the  critics  in 
the  screening  I  was  at,  laughed  as 
John  was  beating  Carol  senseless.  I'm 
not  sure  if  it  was  in  horror,  or  disbelief 
at  the  ridiculousness  of  the  event,  or  if 
they  thought  she  deserved  it.  But  when 
John  comes  to  his  senses  and  realizes 
what  he  has  done,  are  we  supposed  to 
feel  sorry  for  him,  pity  him,  justify  his 
actions  on  the  basis  of  what  he  has 
been  going  through? 

Oleanna  is  a  very  disturbing  film, 
and  there  is  a  lot  to  it,  but  there  is  far 
more  missing.  Carol  appears  to  have 
a  very  easy  time  of  things  during  the 
ruling  on  John,  while  he  of  course  is 
set  to  lose  everything.  To  suggest  that 
Carol  would  not  be  questioned  dur- 
ing John's  hearing  is  silly — her  life 
would  be  disrupted  as  well.  Universi- 
ties are  not  at  the  stage  yet  where  one 
complaint  from  a  student  is  used  as  a 
means  to  fire  a  professor.  Generally  it 
takes  many  complaints  from  different 
people  over  a  certain  length  of  time. 

By  the  end  of  Oleanna  I  had  no 
sympathy  for  either  John  or  Carol.  It  is 
unclear  whether  John  implied  that 
sexual  favours  from  Carol  would  get 
her  an  "A,"  but  there  is  enough  of  a 
doubt  that  I  would  say  he  is  taking 
advantage  of  his  position  of  power. 
But  the  scariest  thing  of  all  is  that 
Mamet  seems  to  think  this  sexual  har- 
assment thing  has  gone  too  far  and  is 
too  out  of  control.  After  all  people  are 
losing  their  jobs  for  little  innocent 
remarks.  Just  ask  Meredith  Johnson. 


Carol  just  misunderstanding  what  John  means. 
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Sharon 
Ouderkirk 


1)  Pulp  Fiction  (Quentin 
Tarantino,  USA):  Funny, 
inventive  and  original, Pi//p 
Fiction  is  clearly  the  brain- 
child of  someone  who  is 
unapologetically  hooked  on 
American  pop  culture. 
Tarantino's  use  of  multi- 
ple stories,  with  its  fluid 
movement  of  convergence 
and  separation,  reminds  me 
of  Robert  Altman,  but 
Tarantino  distinguishes 
himself  with  his  use  of  both 
feminine  and  masculine 
energies.  The  gangsters  are 
totally  involved  with  their 
macho,  violent  attitudes, 
and  yet,  as  a  friend  pointed 
out,  there  are  several  key  points  where  the  real 
emotional  power  is  held  by  the  women.  It's  an 
amazing  dynamic. 

2)  Quiz  Show  (Robert  Redford,  USA):  A  movie 
about  the  quiz  show  scandals  of  the  1 950s.  The 
film's  pleasure  rests  largely  with  the  memora- 
ble performance  of  Paul  Scofield  as  Mark  Van 
Doren,  the  father  of  the  disgraced  Charles  (Ralph 
Fiennes).  He  gives  the  story  emotional  depth; 
his  witty  dismissal  of  the  relevance  of  television 
at  once  punctuates  the  crass  foolishness  of 
Charles'  ambitions,  and  indicates  something 
of  the  drive  behind  his  desire  to  impress. 
Scofield's  performance  skyrockets  out  of  the 
parameters  of  the  best  of  1 994  into  all-time  best. 

3)  Mrs.  Parker  and  The  Vicious  Circle  (Alan 
Rudolph,  USA):  It  would  be  impossible  to  write 
a  boring  screenplay  about  Dorothy  Parker;  her 
own  wit  undercuts  any  attempt  at  pretentious- 


The  Varsity's  favourite  movie  critics 
run  down  their  top  ten  list  for  1994. 


ness.  Parker  had  a  talent  for  boiling  down  the 
essence  of  her  operatic  emotions  into  sharp 
pithy  insights,  without  losing  the  depth  of  her 
experience.  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh's  perform- 
ance confirms  her  standing  as  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's best  young  actresses. 

4)  eu//ers  Over  Broadway  Woody  Allen,  USA): 
An  interesting  idea — the  difference  between  a 
real  artist  and  a  dilettante — transformed  into  a 
good  comedy.  Although  most  actors  praise  Allen 
for  his  openness  to  improvisation,  this  film  feels 
more  tightly  scripted  than  many  of  his  other 
movies.  The  dialogue  was  the  best  part.  With 
good  performances  from  John  Cusack,  Dianne 
Wiest,  Jennifer  Tilly  and  Chazz  Palmientieri. 

5)  Wyatt  Earp  (Lawrence  Kasdan,  USA):  It  was 
one  of  the  year's  biggest  bombs,  and  I  think 
that  it  failed  in  several  important  ways.  There's 
a  fine  line  between  creating  an  ethos  suitable  to 


Pulp  Fiction:  John  "the  come-back  kid"  Travolta. 
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an  historical  time 
and  translating 
these  ideas  to  a 
contemporary 
audience  in  such 
a  way  that  they 
will  suspend 
their  disbelief. 
Kasdan  tripped 
overthisline.His 
conception  of 
19th  century  mo- 
rality is  too  pure 
to  be  credible; 
it's  a  child's 
fantasy  unsuit- 
able to  an  adult 
movie.  Still,  I 
liked  the  use  of  thing, 
myth  in  the  film — Costner  is  a  hero  trying  to 
reclaim  The  Western  from  Eastwood's  anti- 
hero  territory.  With  a  great  performance  by 
Dennis  Quaid  as  Doc  Holliday. 

6)  Forrest  Gump  (Robert  Zemeckis,  USA):  It  was 
trumpeted  as  the  "feel  good  movie"  of  the 
year,  and  yet  I  felt  distinctly  melancholic  both 
times  I  saw  it.  The  humour  was  bittersweet,  but 
the  taste  grew  on  me.  There's  a  weird  split 
between  what  we  remember,  and  what  we 
think  we  remember  because  we  have  seen  it  so 
many  times  on  TV,  but  Zemeckis  makes  this 
blurring  work  with  his  use  of  pop  music  and 
cultural  icons.  We  are  drawn  into  Gump's 
memories  because  they  map  onto  our  own. 

7)  Widow's  Peait(  John  Irvin,  U.K.):  Natasha 
Richardson  and  Joan  Plowright  were  my  rea- 
sons for  seeing  the  film  and  Mia  Farrow  is  my 
reason  for  remembering  it.  I've  never  cared  for 
herwhiny,  child-like  persona,  but  in  Widow's 
Peak  she  seems  delightfully  free  of  any  desire  to 
be  gamine.  Her  performance  has  an  infectious 
spontaneity. 

8)  Bac<c  BeafdanSoftley,  U.K.):  In  a  movie  about 
charisma,  Stephen  Dorff  isall  presence.  Former 
Bealle  Stu  Sutcliffe's  short  life  was  tragic,  but 
it  's  hard  not  to  notice  that  it  followed  a  Roman- 
tic narrative  structure — plenty  of  talent,  charm 
and  ambition  ended  too  soon  by  a  fateful  illness. 
Stu's  real-life  lover  Astrid  speaks  of  him  today 
as  if  she  never  really  got  over  him.  As  Dorff  plays 
him,  Stu  is  a  man  that  a  woman  could  love  for 
30  years  and  never  regret  the  time  spent. 

9)  Four  Weddings  and  a  FuneraliMike  Newell, 
U.K.):  The  pleasure  of  romantic  comedies  is 
hard  to  describe  without  resorting  to  words  like 
"delightful"  and  "delicious."  The  best  defini- 
tion is  Steve  Martin's  in  LA.  Story.  "A  kiss 
may  not  be  what  is  true,  but  it  is  what  we  wish 
were  true."  Four  Weddings  and  a  Funeral  re- 
minds us  of  the  dreams  that  fuel  our  romantic 
lives. 

1 0)  Eat  Drink  Man  Woman  (Ang  Lee,  Taiwan): 


Heavenly  Creatures:  Still  twisting  and  turning  like  a  twisty-turny 

It's  a  rare  movie  that  deals  with  father-daugh- 
ter relationships,  and  even  rarer  still  is  a  story 
with  this  richness.  From  the  opening  shot  of 
food  being  lusciously  prepared,  to  the  closing 
moment  of  reconciliation  between  a  father  and 
his  most  rebellious  daughter,  the  movie  main- 
tains an  exquisite  tension  that  is  recognizable  to 
anyone  who  knows  the  blessing  and  curse  of 
family  love. 

Steve  Gravestock 

1  )Heavenly  Creatures{Peler  Jackson,  New  Zea- 
land): A  near  clinical  re-creation  of  the  emo- 
tional and  psychological  world  of  two  homi- 
cidal teenage  girls  (the  film's  set  in  the  '50s 
and  based  on  New  Zealand's  most  sensational 
murder  case).  Heavenly  Creatures  is  the  most 
courageous  exploration  of  pathology  since  Fritz 
L  a  n  g '  s  M.  It  doesn't  attempt  to  judge  the  two 
protagonists,  as  much  as  document  the  condi- 
tions that  led  to  the  tragedy:  class,  illness,  al- 
ienation, and  a  frenzied,  embattled,  adoles- 
cent interdependence.  It's  a  horror  film,  but 
unlike  most  horror  movies  (which  depend  on  a 
cheesy,  suspect  duality  between  us  and  them)  it 
never  lets  us  entirely  step  outside  the  sensibility 
of  its  villains. 

DPaint  Cans  (Paul  Donovan,  Canada):  Less  an 
examination  of  the  dreary  bureaucratic  soul  of 
the  Canadian  film  industry  than  an  anatomy  of 
the  bureaucratic  Canadian  soul,  Donovan's 
extraordinary  satire  isoneof  themost  rancorous 
films  ever  produced  here.  Normally,  that 
wouldn't  be  a  good  sign,  but  this  film  springs 
from  frustration,  common  sense,  and  spite — and 
that's  a  good,  volatile  mix.  Besides,  Donovan 
is  decidedly  egalitarian.  No  one  is  beyond  con- 
tempt, least  of  all  the  filmmakers,  who  are  as 
deranged  and  self-serving  as  the  bureaucrats. 

3)Serial  Mom  Qohn  Waters,  USA):  Once  the 
gross-out  darling  of  the  underground.  Waters 
has  since  moved  on  to  bigger  budgets  and 
bigger  stars,  but  retained  his  distinctive,  impu- 
dent sense  of  humour.  Technically,  he's  be- 
come even  more  daring.  There's  a  parallel 
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montage,  where  he  cuts  between  a  belch,  an 
orgasm  and  a  death  gasp,  that's  simply  breath- 
taking— and  something  he  could  never  have 
attempted  on  a  smaller  budget. 

4) r/ireesome  (Andrew  Fleming,  USA):  About  a 
bisexual  menage-a-trois,  this  fi  Im  was  dismissed 
as  a  cut-rate  collegiate  sex  comedy,  Porkys 
Goes  Ivy  League.  In  reality  it  cuts  a  lot  deeper, 
dealing  with  frustration,  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment. It  has  the  maturity  of  an  elegy,  but  unlike 
elegies,  which  derive  their  power  from  finality. 
Threesome  wisely  acknowledges  the  impor- 
tance of  smaller,  more  quotidian  disappoint- 
ments. 

5}Sirens  Oohn  Duigan,  Australia):  A  wife  (Tara 
Fitzgerald)  accompanies  her  minister  husband 
(Hugh  Grant)  to  the  Outback  to  convince  a 
controversial  artist  to  remove  a  painting  from  a 
showing  his  church  has  sponsored.  In  the  proc- 
ess she's  liberated:  sexually  anc/ emotionally. 
Unlike  most  films  which  deal  with  this  subject, 
5/rens  isn't  stolid  and  righteous;  it's  languor- 
ous and  sensual.  Duigan's  use  of  slow-motion 
here  is  surprisingly  deft  and  effective,  surprising 
since  he's  always  seemed  more  a  craftsman 
than  a  stylist. 
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more  could  you  ask  for,  except  a  completely 
insane  thesis  propagated,  in  dapper  fashion,  by 
the  director  himself? 

10)Even  action  movies,  traditionally  the  most 
pared-down  and  economic  genre,  were  far  too 
goddam  long  and  bombastic  this  year.  (How 
many  endings  did  Speed  need  anyway?)  In  that 
spirit  I'd  like  to  list  three  local  short  films,  made 
on  utterly  puny  budgets,  that  displayed  far  more 
skill,  intelligence  and  energy.  Each  of  these 
filmmakers  deserves  a  larger  canvas,  one  they'll 
put  to  much  better  use. 

Frank's  Cock  (Mike  Holbloom,  Canada):  A 
profoundly  touching  monologue  about  a  lover 
who  died  of  AIDS,  Holbloom's  short  packs 
more  emotional  wallop  in  a  brief  time  span  than 
anything  else  this  year,  and  does  so  in  a  daring 
post-modern  style  that's  direct  instead  of 
showy. 

Arrowhead  (Peter  Lynch,  Canada):  Arrow- 
head presents  the  suburbs  as  a  spiritual  dead 
end — and  a  mythical  stomping  grounds,  where 
the  imagination  can  roam  freely  and  wildly  (as 
long  as  it's  encased  in  the  body  of  a  perenni- 
ally adolescent  hooligan).  Don  McKellar,  the 
only  performer  who  appears  onscreen  for  any 
period  of  time,  gives  the  year's  finest,  most 


Sirens:  Three  babes  and  water  lillies.  Now  that's  art. 


6)  Grief  (Richard  Glatzer,  USA):  Partially  pat- 
terned after  Howard  Hawks'  comedies  and  set 
in  the  production  offices  of  a  sleazy  tabloid  TV 
show,  Crief  \s  paradoxically  one  of  the  rnost 
touching  films  to  deal  with  AIDS,  largely  be- 
cause it's  psychologically  acute.  The  film  places 
grief  in  a  day-to-day  context,  and  deals  with  the 
survivor's  burden  of  memory.  As  a  result,  the 
combination  of  comedy  and  drama  seems  pre- 
cise and  appropriate. 

7)  Time  Indefinite  (Ross  McElwee,  USA): 
McElwee  had  a  hit  several  years  ago  with 
Sherman's  March.  Despite  its  innovations,  it 
was  tedious  and  horrendously  long — navel-gaz- 
ing on  an  epic  scale.  Time  Indefinite,  "the 
sequel,"  uses  the  same  techniques,  but  prob- 
ably because  McElwee  is  now  dealing  with 
more  meaningful,  more  epochal  issues,  his  work 
here  seems  more  vital  than  ever  before.  McElwee 
once  used  his  camera  to  intrude  and  annoy,  to 
create  psychodrama;  now  he's  using  it  to  cast 
a  colder,  but  somehow  more  humane  eye  on 
himself. 

8)  Co  Fish  (Rose  Troche,  USA):  In  a  year  of  great 
debuts  (see  Killing  Zoe  and  What  Happened 
Was  ),  Go  Fish  was  the  most  liberating  and 
assured.  This  traditionally  romantic  tale  of  a 
lesbian  romance  boasts  a  sweet,  off-the-cuff, 
experimental  approach  to  the  medium  (sym- 
bolic transitions  and  fantasy  sequences)  as  well 
as  some  beautifully  crafted  dialogue.  Its  high 
spirits  are  infectious. 

9)  Wes  Craven's  New  Nightmare  (Wes  Cra- 
ven, USA):  Collapsing  levels  of  reality,  nasty 
biting  humour,  a  glamorous  performance  from 
Heather  Langenkamp,  a  satire  of  Hollywood, 
and  some  truly  loopy  Junglan  notions.  What 


rounded  performance. 

Silent  DNA  (Chris  Philpott,  Canada):  Blend- 
ing three  genres,  styles  and  storylines,  Philpott's 
film  is  so  exquisitely  economical  it  left  viewers 
confused,  despite  its  essentially  straightforward 
themes — I  guess  they  wanted  to  have  things 
explained  to  them.  The  movie  deals  with  the 
connections  between  emotional  repression  and 
ratiocination,  but  in  a  way  that's  perversely 
comical  and  exhilarating.  Realistic  and  surreal — 
it's  the  work  of  a  unique  ,  one-of-a-kind  sen- 
sibility. 

Schlomo  Schwartzberg 

It's  not  that  it  was  a  bad  year  for  movies,  but  the 
reams  of  ink  expended  on  Pulp  Fiction,  Forrest 
Gump,  and  Interview  with  a  Vampire  meant 
that  other  worthy  films  often  did  not  get  the 
attention  they  deserved. 

That's  where  best  of  the  year  lists  come  in 
handy,  to  redress  the  balance  a  little.  In  any 
case,  my  ten  best  films: 

1  )Naked  (Mike  Leigh,  U.K.):  An  existential  trek 
through  the  street  of  an  eerily  empty  London 
with  Johnny,  a  bitter,  washed  out  and  brilliant 
scrounger  who  affects  the  life  of  everyone  he 
comes  into  contact  with.  The  bleakest-and  best- 
film  yet  from  Leigh  {Life  is  Sweef)  and  in  David 
Thewlis'  Johnny,  one  of  the  finest  perform- 
ances ever  captured  on  film.  Unforgettable. 

DRaining  Stones  (Ken  Loach,  UK):  Ken  Loach, 
England's  other  great  filmmaker,  offers  a  some- 
what lighter  (but  still  pretty  dark)  view  of  his 
country.  A  man  needs  money  to  buy  his  daugh- 
ter her  communion  dress.  What  he  does  to  get 
the  money  for  it  comments  trenchantly  on  the 
permanent  underemployment,  sad  and  aimless 


Naked:  Johnny  contemplates  the  Socialist  Worker. 


Albion  left  to  us  by  Margaret  Thatcher.  Never 
dogmatic,  always  riveting. 

3 )  32  Short  FilmsAbout  Glenn  Cou/d(Francopis 
Girard,  Canada):  One  Canadian  film  that  lives 
up  to  the  hype.  Colm  Feore  astounds  as  the 
reclusive  pianist  in  Francois  Girard's  eccen- 
tric and  fragmented  (32  pieces)  bio  of  the  man. 
Inventive  and  unique. 

4)  Nafufa/eomK';7/ers(Oliver  Stone,  USA):  Over 
the  top,  violent,  and  caricatured.  Oliver  Stone's 
jibe  at  a  media-saturated,  bloody  America  is 
everything  a  sharp  satire  should  be.  As  the  two 
serial  killers  turned  counter-culture  heroes, 
Juliette  Lewis  and  Woody  Harrelson  combine 
charm  and  menace,  which  also  is  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  film,  too.  And  its  experimental 
technique,  mixing  35mm,  black  and  white  and 
video  throughout,  makes  it  the  most  audacious 
Hollywood  film  in  years. 

5)  Tokyo  Decadence  (Ryu  Murakami,  Japan): 
Briefly  banned  by  the  Ontario  Film  Review 
Board.  Seems  they  couldn't  handle  Ryu 
Murakami's  stark  vision  of  a  lonely  Japanese 
prostitute  (Miho  Nikaido)  trapped  in  a  web  of 
sadomasochistic  and  loveless  sex  in  a  country 
that  Murakami  views  as  repressive  to  the  max. 
Hey,  these  situations  exist.  Murakami's  ac- 
complishment is  in  making  it  so  compelling  and 
disturbing  without  exploiting  it. 

b)Bitter  Moon  (Roman  Polanski,  France/UK): 
Hugh  Grant  and  Kristen  Scott-Thomas  are  the 
quintessential  uptight  British  couple  who  meet 
up  with  a  disabled  American  writer  (Peter  Coyote) 
and  his  sensuous  French  wife  (Emmanualle 
Seigneur)  aboard  a  cruise  ship.  It  seems  Coyote 
has  a  tale  to  tell  about  why  he's  in  a  wheel- 
chair, and  Grant  is  willing  to  listen.  A 
Scheherezade  for  the  kinky,  nasty  '90s  and  a 
highly  cynical  view  of  relationships.  Who  better 
to  proffer  it  than  Roman  Polanski,  the  exile 
behind  the  dark  and  devious  Chinatown  and 
Repulsion,  among  others? 


7)  Freud  Leaves  Home  (Suzanne  Bier,  Sweden): 
It  only  had  a  limited  run  at  the  Cinematheque 
Ontario,  but  Suzanne  Bier's  1 991  drama  about 
a  Swedish  Jewish  family  dealing  with  the  serious 
illness  of  their  matriarch  was  a  powerful,  gritty 
debut  that  managed  to  touch  on  and  deal  with 
virtually  every  permutation  of  post  WWII  Jewish 
family  life  extant;  religious,  gay.  Holocaust  sur- 
vivor and  over-protective  daughter,  the  latter 
the  memorable  "Freud"  of  the  title. 

8)  Ed  Wood  (Tim  Burton,  USA):  The  highly 
talented  Burton  (Batman,  Beetlejuice)  rehabili- 
tates Ed  Wood  Jr.,  the  schlock  "artist"  who 
brought  us  Plan  9  From  Outer  Space  and  Glen 
or  Glenda^.  It  sounds  nuts  but  both  men  had  a 
vision;  it's  not  Wood's  fault  that  he  didn't 
have  the  talent  to  back  it  up.  Johnny  Depp  is  a 
disassociated-from-reality  (and  cross-dressing) 
Wood;  Martin  Landau  plays  the  drug-addicted, 
hammy  but  still  dignified  horror  film  star  Bela 
Lugosi.  Together,  they  make  movie  magic. 

9)  Three  Colours:  Red  (Krzysztof  Kieslowski, 
France-Poland-Switzerland)  The  other  two  films 
in  the  trilogy  {Blue  and  White)  weren't  so  hot, 
but  Kieslowski's  third  film  saluting  the  ideals 
of  the  French  Revolution — liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity — is  a  sharply  etched,  beautifully  shot 
tale  of  the  budding  friednship  between  a  model 
(Irene  Jacob)  and  a  retired  judge  Oean-Louis 
Trintignant),  who  likes  to  electronically  spy  on 
people.  Supposedly  Kieslowski's  last  film  be- 
fore retriement;  if  so,  he  goes  out  a  winner. 

10)  Mouvements  du  Des;V  (Lea  Pool,  Canada): 
Believe  it  or  not.  Atom  Egoyan's  Exotica  was 
not  the  only  Canadian  film  released  this  year. 
Lea  Pool's  latest,  and  most  accessible  film  yet, 
brought  romance  onto  a  VIA  train  traveling  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver.  Ravishingly  photo- 
graphed, this  love  story  between  two  troubled 
souls  was  emotional,  sensual  and  touching, 
everything  the  overly-mannered,  cold  Exotica 
wasn't.  So  why  wasn't  it  nominated  for  a  best 
picture  Genie  instead  of  Egoyan's  film? 


Ed  Wood:  Short  on  talent,  long  on  enthusiasm. 
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You  are  travellingthrough  another 
dimension.  A  dimension  not  of 
sight  and  sound,  but  of  mind.  A  jour- 
ney into  a  wondrous  land  whose 
boundaries  are  that  of  imagination. 
There's  a  signpost  up  ahead.  Your 
next  stop. ..London,  Ontario?? 

Rod  Serling  would  have  been  able 
to  appreciate  my  predicament.  After 
all,  it  isn't  every  day  that  you  find 
yourself  chewing  amorously  on  ca- 
tered chicken  parts,  surrounded  by  a 
host  )f  knife  and  fork-wielding  men 
who  refer  to  themselves  as  Barenaked 
Ladies. 

I  was  flanked  by  a  horde  of  student 
journalists,  each  of  whom  dribbled 
and  salivated  their  way  through  a 
buffet  that  included  everything  but 
Kraft  Dinner.  (And  you  actually 
thought  they'd  eat  more?) 

Ed  Robertson  recited  Mr.  T's  com- 
mandments (one  of  which  I  believe 
was  "Thou  shalt  rent  D.C.  Cab"). 
Steven  Page  traversed  through  the 
living  rooms  of  his  memory,  recalling 
simpler  days  when  John  Major  hosted 
Toronto  Rocks  and  Moe  Berg  wasn't 
yet  an  adult.  Drummer  Tyler  Stewart 
just  sat  there,  staring  placidly  into  the 
remains  of  his  Shepherd's  Pie. 

This  whole  scenario  was  part  of  a 
"field  trip"  to  promote  the  Ladies' 
Maybe  You  Should  Tour  tour.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Varsity,  Ryerson's 
Eyeopener,  The  Brock  Press,  and  the 
Medium  II  were  bussed  to  London, 
whereupon  we  ate  with  the  band, 
interviewed  the  more  talkative  mem- 
bers, engaged  in  a  few  games  of  na- 
ked grape  jelly  Twister,  witnessed  their 
live  show,  and  were  promptly  whisked 
back  to  Toronto  before  the  bus  turned 
into  a  pumpkin. 

This  wily  self-promotional  scheme 
is  typical  of  the  Ladies,  who  have 
always  shown  an  aptitude  for  attract- 
ing attention  to  themselves.  This  tal- 
ent manifested  itself  each  time  the 
band  made  an  impromptu  music  video 
on  Speaker's  Corner,  or  busked  in 
frontof  a  clubtodraw  in  an  audience. 

"We  didn't  start  out  as  buskers, 
but  we  ended  up  getting  into  that 
because  we  knew  that  it  was  a  way  to 
get  people  into  the  gigs,"  relates  lead- 
ing Lady  Steven  Page.  "We  were 
playing  at  The  Ultrasound  in  Toronto, 
and  there  would  be  three  people  in- 
side. We  said,  'Well,  let's  go  out  and 
play  to  see  if  we  can  bring  people 
inside.'" 

This  personal  approach  to  music 
also  presented  itself  at  each  Barenaked 
performance.  The  band  often  toyed 
with  the  structure  of  their  signature 
song,  "If  I  Had  A  $1,000,000," 
changing  lines  and  engaging  in  free 
form  conversation  after  each  chorus. 
This  spontaneity  punctuated  every  ap- 
pearance, making  each  live  version 
of  the  song  unique  to  the  venue  in 
which  it  was  performed. 

Most  live  bands  act  their  way 
through  their  shows,  adhering  to  a 
formulated  set  list,  relying  on  me- 


chanical choreography  to  entertain 
audiences.  When  they  fail  to  enter- 
tain, they  criticize  the  audience.  But 
the  Barenaked  Ladies  react  to  their 
audiences.  In  London,  a  persistent 
female  fan  made  an  uncontested  leap 
onto  the  stage.  Keyboardist  Andy 
Creegan  seized  the  opportunity  by 
breaking  into  Springsteen's  "Danc- 
ing In  The  Dark,"  while  Page  ex- 
horted the  rather  confused  spectator 
to  shuffle  along  with  him.  What  would 
have  been  potential  disaster  for  less 


Nutshell"  makes  reference  to  playing 
with  Barbie  dolls).  This  release,  how- 
ever, doesn't  contain  any  material 
as  obviously  nostalgic  as  Cordon's 
"Grade  Nine,"  nor  does  it  contain  a 
novelty  song  such  as  Cordon's  "Be 
My  Yoko  Ono." 

"I  figured  it  was  time  to  move  on 
and  talk  about  how  I  was  feeling, 
rather  than  approach  the  nostalgic 
aspect,"  relates  Page.  "I  really  think 
the  whole  idea  of  nostalgia  was  start- 
ing to  rub  me  the  wrong  way,  with  so 


company?  Who  is  doing  what?'  I 
don't  want  to  write  about  that  stuff." 

This  realization  lead  Page  towards 
a  more  introspective  direction.  "In- 
stead of  being  on  the  inside  looking 
out,  I  think  I  was  more  like  on  the 
inside  looking  in.  I  surprised  myself 
that  way.  I  thought  I'd  be  writing 
'Box  Set  Part  II.'" 

This  new  approach  may  test  the 
loyalty  of  fairweather  fans  who  came 
to  the  Ladies  through  the  novelty  of 
songs  such  as  "If  I  Had  A  $  1 ,000,000" 


Barenaked  Ladies 
Night  Out 


By  Don  Ward 


Varsity  Staff 


seasoned  performers  became  a 
comedic  turn  for  Robertson  and  Page, 
who  took  turns  providing  their  own 
interpretations  of  the  security  guard's 
conversation  with  "the  fan."  "Hon- 
est, I'm  a  Creegan!  I  went  to  high 
school  with  the  band!  I  play  the  clari- 
net solo  on  this  next  tune!"  Any  dis- 
crepancy in  the  evening  was  turned 
into  humour. 

Maybe  You  Should  Drive,  the 
Barenaked  Ladies  sophomore  release, 
has  been  hailed  by  the  media  as  the 
Ladies'  attempt  to  "get  serious." 

Page  says  that  it  ain't  necessarily 
so,  "Tyler  argues  sometimes  that  I 
started  the  Barenaked  Ladies  to  try 
and  have  a  childhood,  that  I  never 
did.  I  think,  in  some  ways  I  kind  of 
exorcised  a  lot  of  the  pre-teen  stuff  out 
of  my  system  with  Cordon. " 

The  Barenaked  Ladies,  whose  very 
name  is  an  example  of  childhood 
naivete,  still  pepper  compositions  with 
childhood  references  ("Life,  In  A 


much  classic  rock  radio  and  what- 
ever else,  that  I  wanted  to  try  and  be 
a  little  contemporary  with  myself,  or 
at  least  with  how  I  was  feeling." 

This  personal  outpouring  came  as 
somewhat  of  a  shock  to  Page,  who 
assumed  that  his  examination  of  popu- 
lar music  culture  from  the  outside 
looking  in  (explored  in  Cordon  com- 
positions such  as  "Brian  Wilson," 
"New  Kid  On  The  Block"  and  "Box 
Set")  would  continue  with  Maybe 
You  Should  Drive. 

"I  thought  that  I  would  be  writing 
songs  about  the  music  industry  like  I 
did  on  the  last  record,  but  from  an 
insider's  point  of  view.  Then  I  real- 
ized, it's  kind  of  like  work.  I  love 
music  still,  but  not  the  music  busi- 
ness. I  used  to  enjoy  reading  about  it. 
I  don't  anymore.  I  read  about  it 
every  day,  hear  about  it  every  day.  I 
have  to  talk  to  my  manager  on  the 
phone  about  it.  "What's  happening 
at  Warner  now?  Who  is  leaving  the 


and  "Be  My  Yoko  Ono,"  but  Page 
understands  full  well  the  repercus- 
sions of  not  pandering  to  the  public. 

"I  was  pretty  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  audience  was  now  two  years  older 
and, assome  of  those  peoplewill  now 
have  grown  up  with  us,  others  will 
have  moved  on  to  something  else,  be 
it  Green  Day  or  whatever.  That's 
fine." 

The  lead  single  off  of  Maybe  You 
Should  Drive  is  "jane,"  one  of  four 
compositions  on  the  record  written 
by  Page  in  collaboration  with  veteran 
tunesmith  Stephen  Duffy.  The  fact 
that  they  are  collaborating  is  not  so 
unusual  as  how  they  came  to  meet. 

"1  wrote  him  a  fan  letter,  as  only  an 
over-dramatic  15-year  old  boy  can 
do  best,"  recalls  Page.  "He  wrote 
me  back,  just  a  really  short  note,  but 
I  was  so  thrilled  by  that.  He  sent  me 
pictures  and  posters  and  stuff.  It  was 
amazing,  so  I  just  kept  writing  and 
he'd  write  back. 


"As  I  started  making  music,  I'd 
send  him  tapes,  he'd  send  me  his 
critiques.  It  was  still  very  much  an 
idol-fan  dynamic.  That's  all  I  ever 
expected  it  would  be." 

Their  relationship  changed  when 
Page  took  a  summer  course  in  Cam- 
bridge. Duffy,  then  rehearsing  with 
his  band  Lilac  Time,  invited  Page  to 
"hang  out." 

"Here  I  am,  this  1 9-year  old  terri- 
fied boy  from  Canada  watching  them 
in  the  living  room  of  this  farmhouse 
rehearsing.  I  knew  all  of  the  songs  (he 
had  given  me  an  advance  copy  of  the 
new  album).  I'm  there  for  three  days 
and  I  was  so  scared,  I  was  knocking 
over  ashtrays  and  I  remember  that 
they  kept  smoking  dope  the  whole 
time.  I'd  done  it  about  twice  in  my 
life  and  as  they'd  pass  it  by  me  I  kept 
saying  no  thanks.' 

"Eventually  I  said,  'Ok,  I'll  try 
it.'  I  did  it,  took  one  toke  and  passed 
it  on.  They  all  went  outside  to  play 
badminton.  I  fell  asleep  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon." 

Shortly  after  he  woke  up,  the 
Barenaked  Ladies  were  formed.  They 
orbited  successfully  around  the  Ca- 
nadian music  scene  and  played  in 
England,  where  they  caught  up  with 
Duffy  again.  At  this  point  they  started 
relati  ng  to  each  other  as  friends.  Duffy 
then  suggested  collaborating  to  Page, 
which  proved  as  difficult  for  Page  as  it 
was  enjoyable. 

"It's  so  hard  criticizing  someone 
whose  songs  I've  totally  dissected 
and  loved  for  years.  He  was  bringing 
up  ideas  for  songs  that  he  and  I  were 
writing  together,  and  I  had  to  say  no, 
that's  no  good,'  or  "let's  change 
this.'  So  that  took  a  while  and  ended 
up  being  six  weeks  of  writing." 

The  Page/Duffy  songwriting  tan- 
dem is  the  highlight  of  a  record  that 
features  more  solo  contributions  than 
actual  band  material.  Ed  Robertson's 
writing  talents  surfaced  on  a  mere 
three  songs:  "Am  I  The  Only  One?" 
and  two  collaborations  with  Stephen 
Page  ("Life,  In  A  Nutshell"  and 
"Great  Provider,"  the  latter  being  a 
song  that  the  band  has  been  trying  to 
complete  for  a  few  years).  Page  penned 
three  tracks  ("Intermittently,"  "You 
Will  Be  Waiting,"  and  "A")  by  him- 
self. Only  one  Andrew  Creegan  com- 
position, the  quirky  "Little  Tiny 
Song,"  made  the  album. 

"We  went  into  the  experience 
thinking  that  we  were  going  to  make 
a  really  kind  of  jagged  aggressive  rock 
record.  It  turned  out  to  be  this  really 
smooth,  slick  pop  record,"  Page  notes. 
"Some  of  the  other  guys  didn't 
even  have  a  desire  to  make  that  kind 
of  record." 

Page  assu  res  me  that  the  next  record 
will  more  accurately  reflect  the 
band's  collective  musical  ambitions. 
In  the  meantime,  they'll  be  making 
a  pit  stop  in  Massey  Hall  on  the  eve- 
nings of  Dec.  1 2  and  1 3.  Maybe  you 
should  attend. 
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Don  Ward 


"This  generation  has  been 
brought  to  you  by  the  letter  X," 
cried  the  media  curmudgeons, 
pointing  wretched  fingers  toward 
the  Billboard  success  of  Beck's 
"Loser"  and  the  tragic  suicide 
of  Kurt  Cobain  as  illustrations  of 
our  sure  slide  into  slackerdom. 

While  we  were  being  labelled, 
the  music  industry  thrived  on  the 
fat  of  its  Jurassic  pork,  throwing  a 
wagging  Pavlovian  public  old 
bones,  pre-historically  correct 
bands  such  as  Pink  Floyd,  The 
Rolling  Stones,  Yes,  The  Eagles, 
Crosby  Stills  Nash,  and  Traffic. 
(And  all  for  the  low  low  ticket 
price  of  $69.99!) 

In  the  midst  of  this 
"Woodstuck"  mentality  came 
a  barrage  of  tribute  albums  (Kiss,  The  Carpen- 
ters, Curtis  Mayfield,  Neil  Young,  Black  Sab- 
bath, Tom  Petty,  Richard  Thompson),  Greatest 
Hits  packages  (Bon  Jovi,  Sting,  Tom  Petty,  Bob 
Seger),  the  revival  of  Woodstock  (brought  to 
you  in  part  by  the  fine  makers  of  Pepsi,  the 
choiceof  a  false  generation!)  and  "Unplugged" 
(which  should  be). 

A  few  new  lights  managed  to  wipe  away 
someofthe  nostalgic  residue  that  oozed  through- 
out 1994.  Soundgarden,  Alice  In  Chains,  Toad 
The  Wet  Sprocket,  Tori  Amos,  Seal,  Hole,  Nine 
Inch  Nails,  and  Houseof  Pain  made  solid  records, 
while  the  debuts  of  Paula  Cole  and  Sara  Craig 
made  music's  future  seem  a  little  less  bleak. 

The  Canadian  music  scene  also  thrived,  bol- 
stered by  new  releases  from  the  Tragically  Hip, 
the  Crash  Test  Dummies,  Bruce  Cockburn,  Jane 
Siberry,  The  Watchmen  and  Our  Lady  Peace,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

In  summation,  there  was  no  baseball,  no 
hockey,  and  more  tributes  than  you  could  shake 
a  gnawed-off  piece  of  mutton  at.  Calgon...take 
me  awayr! 


1994:  The 
Year  in 
music 

Various  Varsity  liacl(s  spout  off 
about  tlie  best  and  worst  of  '94. 


John  Teshima 


1994,  and  "alternative"  has  moved  solidly 
into  the  mainstream,  with  the  playlists  of  CFN Y 
and  Q107  looking  more  and  more  alike  (Green 
Day,  Veruca  Salt,  Offspring  etc.)  and  albums  by 
Green  Day  and  Nine  Inch  Nails  each  selling  two 
million  copies. 

Ah,  but  who  cares,  as  long  as  it's  good 
music? 

Green  Day, for starters.Doo/c/eisgreat,  catchy 
aggressive  pop.  Same  goes  for  Sugar's  F;7e 
Under:  Easy  Listening.  If  only  folks  like  Oasis, 
Pavement,  Ween  etc.  had  the  same  unerring 
melodic  savvy. 

Soundgarden  tightened  their  songwriting  and 
produced  the  excellent  Superunknown.  "My 
Wave"  with  its  5/4  groove  and  careening  cho- 
rus is  alone  worth  the  price  of  admission.  Stone 
Temple  Pilots  and  Alice  In  Chains  also  im- 
proved their  writing,  making  their  strongest 
recordings. 

Trent  Reznor,  aka  Nine  Inch  Nails,  released 
The  Downward  Spiral,  proving  that  music  can 
be  challenging  and  abrasive,  but  also  accessi- 
ble. Also  abrasive  yet  accessible.  Hole's  Live 
Through  This  is  a  superlative  effort,  although  the 
obvious  associations  are  difficult  to  avoid. 

Elvis  Costello  reunited  with  The  Attractions 
and  produced  Brutal  Youth,  his  best  album  in 
ages.  Liz  Phair's  feisty  follow-up  Whip-Smart 
proves  she's  no  fluke.  And  with  Martinis  and 
Bikinis,  cult  favourite  Sam  Phillips  remains  the 
clever  pop  queen. 

Ani  DiFranco  refined  her  brilliant  writing  on 
Out  of  Range.  Newcomer  Jeff  Buckley  sang  like 
an  angel,  or  maybe  a  banshee;  at  least  half  of 
Grace  shows  integrity  and  invention.  And  Grant 
Lee  Buffalo  displayed  appealing  eclecticism  on 
Mighty  Joe  Moon. 

Peter  Gabriel's  Secret  World  L/Ve  demon- 
strates how  transcendent  I  ive  albums  shou  Id  be. 
Prince  released  his  black  album,  reminding  us 
that  he  used  to  be  a  funkmeister. 

Blue  Rodeo,  The  Beastie  Boys,  Spirit  of  the 
West,  and  Shawn  Colvin  all  had  solid  releases 
with  bright  moments. 

Disappointments  included  REM,  Robbie 
Robertson,  Tori  Amos,  and  Jann  Arden.  Still 
haven't  heard  the  Madonna. 


Stuart  Berman 


If  1991  was  the  year  that  punk  broke,  then  '94 
was  the  year  punk  rock  (or  some  watered  vari- 
ation thereof)  established  itself  as  the  sound- 
track to  beach  parties  everywhere.  The  alterna- 
tive bandwagon  carried  on  full  steam  ahead, 
with  Green  Day  and  the  Offspring  going 
multiplatinum,  Soundgarden  and  the  Beastie 
Boys  going  to  #  1 ,  and  Trent  Reznor  on  the  cover 
of  Rolling  Stone.  And  for  the  fourth  year  in  a 


row,  Lollapalooza  gave  concert-goers  the  op- 
portunity to  go  out  and  be  different  like  every- 
one else. 

At  the  same  time,  we  lost  the  man  who  paved 
the  way  forthe  aforementioned  successes,  prob- 
ably because  he  didn't  want  to  be  held  respon- 
sible. Butthe  irony  isthatby  killing  himself,  Kurt 
Cobain  achieved  the  god-like  status  he  so  des- 
perately wanted  to  avoid.  His  sad  mug  was 
slapped  on  every  magazine  cover  from 
Newsweek  to  Spin,  and  now  he's  got  a  mega- 
selling  Unplugged  album  to  boot. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  this  year's  crop  of 
potential  one-hit-wonders  will  affect  music  in 
any  way.  But  who  could  forget:  Beck's 
"Loser,"  Ace  of  Base,  Lisa  Loeb  in  her  black 
dress  and  horn-rimmed  glasses,  blur's 
"Girlswholikeboys,"  Sheryl  Crow,  Counting 
Crows,  Collective  Soul  (remember  them?)  and 
that  guy  from  Moist  bellowing  that  he  wanted 
"More  than  this!  Wanted  more  than  this! 
Faaadddee  Awaaayyy!"  Gee,  I'm  feeling  nos- 
talgic already. 

But  it  wasn't  just  a  year  for  the  young  ones. 
If  Green  Day  and  the  Offspring  wanted  to  turn 
the  clock  back  to  1 977,  then  so  did  the  Eagles, 
Pink  Floyd,  and  the  Stones,  who  all  hit  the  road 
and  made  a  kajillion  dollars  in  the  process.  Page 
and  Plant  reunited  for  a  little  Led  Zep-lite,  Eric 
Clapton  rediscovered  the  blues,  and  Johnny 
Cash  became  a  Gen-X  icon.  But  in  the  end,  it 
was  Neil  Young's  Sleeps  With  Angels  that 
proved  the  over-40  set  could  still  cook. 

Elsewhere:  Woodstock  '94  gave  those  who 
could  afford  it  peace,  mud,  and  Pepsi;  R.E.M. 
rediscovered  electric  guitars;  and  Liz  Phair  beat 
the  sophomore  jinx.  Oasis  arrived  in  North 
America  as  the  next  Beatles  and  left  as  the  next 
Suede. 

The  Crash  Test  Dummies  achieved  enough 
state-side  success  to  have  Weird  Al  Yankovic 
parody  them.  Locally,  Change  of  Heart's  12 
years  of  service  were  awarded  with  CFNY's 
$1 00,000,  but  at  the  same  time.  The  Lowest  of 
the  Low  broke  up. 

And  we  can  make  fun  of  them  al  I  we  want,  but 
it  doesn't  look  like  Stone  Temple  Pilots  are 
going  anywhere.  Especially  with  a  new  Pearl 
Jam  album  in  the  wings. 

Richard  Balcer 

This  year  in  music  has  given  me  several  ques- 


tions to  answer.  Liking  alternative  power-pop,  I 
am  always  defendi  ng  it  to  friends  who  claim  that 
it  has  nowhere  left  to  go.  Surely  after  blur  ripped 
off  everything  '80s  for  a  hit  single  and  Oasis 
became  the  biggest  thing  by  being  the  Stone 
Roses  (also  ripping  off  T-Rex  and  a  Coke  com- 
mercial, for  God's  sake)  there's  not  much  I 
can  say  in  defense. 

In  response,  I've  been  praising  the  weirder 
pop  bands.  However  not  too  many  people  like 
Ween  (best  show  of  the  year  i  n  my  opi  nion),  the 
Flaming  Lips  only  put  out  an  over-produced  EP 
and  I've  only  met  one  person  who's  heard  of 

Eggs- 
Sloan,  Jale  and  luna  2  came  out  with  great 
albums,  but  I  would  hardly  say  they  broke  any 
new  ground. 

And  when  something  genuinely  different  like 
///  Communication  comes  out,  it  gets  com- 
pletely over-played  in  clubs. 

There  is  also  a  constant  re-writing  of  the 
"new  thing"  which  seems  to  exclude  power- 
pop.  Sure  the  jazzy  thing  is  super-present  and 
acid  jazz  can  sometimes  sound  like  a  mellow 
Steely  Dan.  It  is  my  theory  that  things  are  going 
to  follow  the  Beastie's  example  and  become 
more  abstract. 

Of  course  good  songwriters  will  always  be 
good  songwriters:  take  Liz  Phair  and  Green  Day 
for  example.  But  Green  Day  are  after  all  just  a 
good  punk  band.  So  has  pop  music  run  out  of 
places  to  go?  I  don't  think  I'm  being  nega- 
tive, I  just  think  that  maybe  pop  music  has 
consolidated  and  it  will  be  the  realm  of  good 
songwriters  to  blend  substyles  or  just  come  out 
with  their  own.  If  there  is  new  ground  to  be 
broken  then  someone  will  do  it,  but  can  it  be 
striven  for  anymore? 

Natasa  Hatsios 

Odefo  1994 

Here  I  go  trying  to  decide 
What  made  me  jump  up  and  stride 
Toward  the  record  shop  and  leer: 
All  of  my  favourite  tracks  of  the  year. 

Like  most  who've  predicted,  including  Spin, 
Hole's  Live  Through  This  has  gotten  the  win: 
It's  all  Courtney  Love,  the  ultimate  goddess. 
The  strongest  personality  in  rock,  no  less. 

Love's  the  inspiration  for  "Crushed  With  Eye- 
liner" 

On  REM's  Monster,  there  is  no  finer 
Glammy  rock  song  recorded  out  there: 
Try  and  find  one  if  you  dare. 

Pulp's  Jarvis  Cocker  is  the  epitome  of 
smarminess 

But  His  'n  Hers  is  full  of  eighties  finesse. 
Hailing  from  Sheffield,  home  of  ABC, 
No  matter  what,  he's  my  cup  of  tea. 

The  cuties  in  Thrush  Hermit  make  me  swoon. 
I  know  I'm  beginning  to  sound  like  a  bit  of  a 
loon. 

But  access  to  them  seems  a  bit  easier 

Then  trying  to  get  my  hands  on  the  cuties  from 

Weezer. 

To  continue  my  love  of  adorable  boys 
(This  year  they  seem  to  have  become  my  toys,) 
Between  blur,  the  Beasties  and  Canada's  Sloan 
Reality  bites,  for  they  are  not  my  own. 


L7's  the  band  that  rocks  my  universe. 
That  all-female  tag  has  been  a  curse 
But  with  Hungry  For  Stick  they  seem  to  show 
That  those  stereotypes  have  just  got  to  go. 

Liz  Phair  has  a  mouth  as  foul  as  a  guy, 
Whip-Smart  and  sexy  with  no  need  to  cry. 
She  succeeds  where  men  seem  to  fail 
But  she  has  more  balls  than  the  average  male. 

Talking  to  Bad  Religion's  Greg  Graffin  I  had  a 
thought 

Of  one  of  the  scenes  from  Raiders  of  the  Lost 
Ark 

Writing  with  eyeliner  a  message  on  my  lids. 
(Too  bad,  he'smarried,  with  ashitloadof  kids.) 

Well  I  must  complete  my  favourite  list. 

I  ran  out  of  words,  yet  many  bands  have  been 

missed, 

like  Sugar,  Scarce,  jale.  Pavement  and  Helmet. 
Boy,  I  hope  there's  no  one  else  out  there  I 
forget. 


Kerri  Huffman 


A  year  in  music  is  always  a  misnomer.  How  can 
one  talk  about  only  what  has  hit  the  shelves  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  (Besides,  I  almost  never 
listen  to  ten  new  albums  in  one  year.) 

I  was  excited  at  the  resurgence  of  women  in 
music  this  year.  Tori  Amos'  Under  the  Pink 
wasn't  quite  Little  Earthquakes,  but  worth- 
while nonetheless.  Who  on  earth  could  figure 
out  that  "Cornflake  Girl"  is  about  women 
betraying  other  women? 

One  of  the  best  debut  albums  of  the  year  was 
Natural  IngredientsUom  Luscious  Jackson.  They 
capture  the  best  of  the  '70s  groove  with  con- 
temporary funky  sounds.  I  don't  think  "Deep 
Shag"  is  about  carpet,  but  I  couldn't  help 
remembering  the  purple  shag  that  filled  our 
house  when  I  was  growing  up.  "Strongman"  is 
also  one  of  the  coolest  straight  feminist  dance 
songs  since  the  Yeastie  Girl's  "You  Suck." 

The  return  of  Victoria  Williams  was  a  monu- 
mental one. Loose,  her firstalbum  since  shewas 
struck  by  MS,  is  great.  Wi  1 1  iams  combi  nes  coun- 
try, pop,  blues  and  just  general  quirkiness  all  in 
one  package. 

Hole's  Live  Through  Th/swas  definitely  the 
high  point  of  the  year.  No  one  can  match 
Courtney  Love's  songwriti  ng  abil  ity.  As  a  friend 
said  at  the  Hole  concert,  "Kurt  Cobain  was 
nothing  but  the  dirt  on  her  shoes."  That  may  be 
an  overstatement,  but  she  certainly  isn't  the 
cling-on  rock-star  wife/widow  that  the  media 
has  made  her  out  to  be.  Her  complexity  keeps 
me  mesmerized. 

Also  notable:  Concrete  Blonde's  Still  in 
Hollywood,  Sugar's  File  Under  Easy  Listening, 
and  James'  Laid.  I'm  still  feeling  a  little  bit  of 
trepidation  about  Pearl  Jam's  Vitalogy.  I  think 
Eddie  Vedder  has  completely  lost  his  mind,  I 
mean,  do  we  really  want  to  hear  an  album  based 
on  a  turn-of-the-century  healing  book? 

But  for  me,  the  most  frequently  played  al- 
bums have  been  a  mix  of  Frank  Sinatra  and  Patti 
Smith.  Songs  for  Swinging  Lovers  has  Frank  at 
his  very  best.  Wave  and  Horses  have  pop  songs 
by  Patti  Smith  that  just  can't  be  beaten,  even 
by  Courtney  Love. 

As  for  next  year,  I'll  probably  still  be  stuck  in 
the  past  listening  to  my  favorite  songs  over  and 
over  again. 


Marching  forward  into  April 


by  Christine  Kralik 
Varsity  Staff 

The  opening  chords  of  the  song  "Stains"  are  airy  and  ethereal.  As  the 
song  plays  on,  the  listener  is  caught  up  in  a  beautiful  and  dreamy 
soundscape.  Such  beautiful  sounds,  created  by  Toronto's  An  April 
March  seem  to  come  from  another  world. 

Formed  in  Kitchener  in  1989  by  singer  Danella  Hocevar  and 
guitarist  Chris  Perry,  An  April  March  was  originally  a  four-piece.  They 
have  since  evolved,  with  the  addition  of  a  new  drummer,  into  the 
current  edition. 

In  performance  they're  captivating.  They  form  a  solid  musical  unit 
and  their  music  seems  to  fill  the  space.  They  have  performed  with  such 
Toronto  acts  as  Parade,  Thrive  and  Monak  and  have  also  had  prestig- 
ious engagements  with  the  Pale  Saints  and  the  Rose  Chronicles. 

With  all  of  these  achievements,  it  is  odd  that  their  name  isn't  better 
known  in  Toronto.  An  April  March  is  just  another  example  of  a 
Canadian  band  that  has  acquired  a  following  abroad  before  getting 
noticed  at  home. 

But  Danella  points  to  several  causes  for  that.  "The  Toronto  scene 
is  very  cliquey.  There  aren't  a  lot  of  bands  in  this  city  that  play  our 
type  of  music.  We  do  play  with  a  select  few  bands  and  help  each  other 
to  get  shows.  People  come  to  me  and  say  that  they  really  like  our  work, 
they  think  we're  really  great  musicians.  But  that's  where  it  ends. 
That's  one  reason  why,  even  though  we're  constantly  out  there 
playing,  we  haven't  yet  become  embedded  in  the  Toronto  music 
scene." 


They  are  in  the  position  to  be  able  to  comment  on  the  Toronto  scene, 
having  toured  and  getting  a  sense  of  what  other  scenes  are  like.  All 
members  have  noticed  that  compared  with  their  American  audiences, 
music  fans  in  Toronto  don't  openly  demonstrate  their  support  for 
local  bands. 

"There  isn't  as  much  support  for  local  bands  here  as  there  is  in  the 
States.  There,  people  show  their  support.  They  come  in  droves,  they 
pay  the  cover  and  they  bring  people  with  them,"  Danella  says. 
"We're  thrilled  with  the  attention  that  we've  been  getting  there 
and  we've  hooked  up  with  bands  down  there.  But  that  hasn't 
happened  here  yet." 

Unfortunately,  politics  often  effects  how  successful  a  band  becomes 
and  management  plays  a  big  part  in  that.  While  the  band  manages 
themselves,  Mike  thinks  bands  with  powerful  managers  have  the 
advantage. 

"One  of  the  things  that  kills  a  scene  is  when  a  select  few  bands  get 
the  opening  slot  for  every  major  gig  that  comes  through  town.  The  big 
gigs  can  make  or  break  a  band  in  the  sense  of  selling  product  and 
getting  your  name  out  there,"  he  points  out. 

The  captivating  music  of  An  April  March  seems  to  be  of  another 
place. 

It  can  be  soothing  and  calming  at  times,  and  hard  and  aggressive  at 
others.  They  are  often  compared  to  Lush,  the  Cocteau  Twins  and 
Slowdive. 

"It's  probably  because  there's  a  female  vocalist,"  sighs  Danella. 
"We  get  Cocteau  Twins  comparisons  a  lot,  maybe  because  there  is  a 
reverb  on  the  vocals." 


Varsity  All-ReVieW  
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Pab/o  Milanes  visiting  Canada  for  the  first  time 


previously  influenced  the  Cu- 
ban musical  scene  during  the 
1940s  and  1950s.  Eventually 
however,  Milanes  broke  out  of 
those  trends  and  came  up  with 
his  own  form  of  musical  ex- 
pression, at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving rhythms,  chords,  musi- 
cal structures,  idiosyncratic  of 
e/  son  and  /a  guajira.  Those 
very  rhythms  and  general  ele- 
ments still  conspicuously  per- 
meate his  own  musical  style. 

As  an  incurable  troubadour, 
together  with  Silvio  Rodriguez, 
Noel  Nicola,  Sara  Gonzales, 
and  Eduardo  Ramos,  among 
many  others,  Pablo  Milanes 
was  one  of  the  most  influential 
founders  of  la  nueva  trova 
Cubana  (Cuban  new  trouba- 


dour movement).  His  poetic 
compositions  on  the  acoustic 
guitar  had  a  cohesive  influ- 
ence on  the  movement  he 
helped  to  found  during  the  early 
1970s.  As  a  poet,  Milanes' 
lyrical  repertoire  transcends  the 
traditional  romantic  themes 
and  incorporates  other  topics 
of  universal,  historical,  social, 
circumstantial  and  political 
relevancy. 

Although  to  the  unaware  lis- 
tener, most  of  his  songs  may 
appear  to  be  mere  innocent 
declarations  of  love,  many  of 
his  verses  speak  of  the  social 
problems  of  our  times. 

With  more  than  30  years  of 
professional  work,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  music  has  gone 


beyond  national  and  linguistic 
boundaries,  and  even  beyond 
the  standard  styles  of  musical 
fusion.  Milanes'  romantico- 
socio-critical  songs  and  his 
engaging  and  lively  perform- 
ances have  captivated  the  love 
and  admiration  of  his  audience 
in  numerous  cities  of  Europe, 
Africa,  South  and  North 
America,  including  the  U.S.A. 
This,  however,  is  the  first  time 
ever  Pablo  Milanes  comes  to  a 
Canadian  city. 

He  has  completed  nearly 
1 00  tours  in  the  Americas  and 
Europe,  and  has  recorded  25 
LPs,  and  composed  the  sound- 
tracks for  seven  feature  films 
andnumeroustelevisiondocu- 
mentaries  and  series.  His  mu- 


sic has  been  reproduced  in  sev- 
eral  countries,  including 
Canada,  and  it  has  had  an  im- 
portant musical  and  stylistic 
repercussions. 

For  all  of  this  and  much  more, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Pablo 
Milanes  is  a  musical  giant  of 
Cuba. 

As  a  leader  of  a  rich  and 
evolving  urban  folklore  tradi- 
tion for  the  last  20  years,  Pablo 
Milanes  continues  to  be  close 
to  the  heart  of  Cubans  and 
music-lovers  around  the  world 
who  have  had  the  privilege  to 
listen  to  his  music. 

Pa6/o  Milanes  will  be  playing 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  10  at  Con- 
vocation Hall. 


Pablo  Milanes:  guitar  machine. 
by  Hugo  De  Burgos     ers  of  Cuba. 

Since  his  childhood.  Mi  lanes 


/ts  all  a  matter  of  breeding 


P Pablo  Milanes,  considered 
by  the  critics  as  having  one 
of  the  best  and  most  versatile 
voicesof  all  time  for/a  canc/dn 
cubana  (the  Cuban  song),  is 
coming  to  Canada  this  Satur- 
day night  at  Convocation  Hall. 
Born  in  Bayamo,  Cuba,  in 
1 943,  Mi  lanes  quickly  became 
one  of  the  most  renowned, 
loved  and  respected  compos- 
ers, songwriters  and  perform- 
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has  been  closely  linked  to  the 
traditional  musical  forms  of  his 
country.  His  deep  love  for  tra- 
ditional Afro-Caribbean 
rhythms  and  vocal  styles,  as 
well  as  his  strong  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  hamrtony,  coun- 
terpoint  and  arrangement, 
make  him  able  to  create  an 
excitingly  new  and  distinct 
sound. 

Although  Milanes  initially 
started  from  el  son,  which  even- 
tually  led  him  to  explore  and 
ultimately  to  incorporate  more 
dance-oriented  music,  such  as 
salsa  and  rumba,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  mention  other  musi- 
cal trends  which  influenced 
him.  During  the  early  '60s, 
Milanes  was  heavily  moved  by 
international  currents,  such  as 
North  American  spiritual  mu- 
sic, and  subsequently,  the  Feel- 
ing  Movement.  The  latter  had 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Listening  to  the  Inbreds  lat- 
est release,  kombinator,  I 
would  never  guess  that  the 
Kingston  band  is  actually  a  duo 
playing  only  bass  and  drums. 
Yes  that  is  correct.  And  with 
the  magic  of  a  distortion  pedal, 
the  band  can  rival  any  five- 
piece  grunge  act. 

Together  for  over  two-and- 
a-half  years  as  the  Inbreds, 
drummer  Dave  Ullrich  and 
bassist/vocalist  Mike  O'Neill 
have  taken  power  pop  to  a 
new  level  with  the  elimination 
of  the  guitar. 

"Mike  and  I  used  to  play  in 
a  band,  a  three-piece.  Mike 
played  guitar,  that's  what  he 
started  on,"  explains  Ullrich 
from  Kingston,  "and  it  just 
kinda  came  together  one  time 
at  an  impromptu  jam  session 
that  ended  up  being  just  bass 
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and  drums.  We  had  a  distor- 
tion pedal  at  the  time,  so  that 
makes  it  sound  like  a  full  band. 
He  uses  also  what  is  called  a 
turbo  overdrive  and  it's  the 
type  of  distortion  that  works 
really  well  with  the  bass." 

Ch  kombinator,  the  band 
explores  their  options,  using 
unconventional  instruments 
like  rain  and  phoned-in  mouth 
clicks,  not  to  mention  (gasp) 
the  actual  use  of  a  guitar. 

"We  wanted  not  to  limit 
ourselves  like  a  lot  of  people 
do.  We  felt  free  to  do  whatever 
would  make  the  songs  sound 
the  best;  particularly  we  added 
a  lot  of  percussion  and  things. 
Sometimes  we  overdubbed 
voice  and  bass. 

"On  the  song  'She's 
Acting'  when  we  used  guitar 
it  was  just  that  we  were  trying 
it  with  bass  and  drums  and  it 
just  didn't  quite  have  the  right 
oomph,  so  we  dropped  every- 
thing and  picked  up  different 
instruments.  Mike  picked  up 
the  guitar,  I  picked  up  the  bass 
and  Dave  Clark  played  the 
drums  and  then  we  just  re- 
corded it  live,  just  straight  to 
tape." 

Falling  totally  into  indie  rock 
status,  the  Inbreds  release  their 
material  on  their  own  label,  PF 
Records.  Modeled  after 
Dischord,  the  label  run  by 
Fugazi's  Ian  MacKaye,  PF 
Records  also  releases  material 
by  other  local  Kingston  bands. 

"It  was  just  not  a  neces- 
sity," explains  Ullrich  of  the 
label's  inception,  "but  we 
just  decided  when  the  Inbreds 
first  started  we  couldn't  re- 
ally get  shows,  so  we  decided, 
"why  don't  we  do  a  tape?" 
That  would  be  a  way  to  get 
people  to  hearourstuff.  But  the 
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thinking  was  that  we  weren't 
going  to  record  a  demo. 

"We  decided  to  record 
some  songs  on  four-track  and 
actually  release  it,  which  was 
sorta  different  at  least  in  terms 
of  what  was  going  on  in  King- 
ston at  the  time.  We  made  cov- 
ers and  tried  to  release  them 
ourselves.  So  we  recorded  it 
ourselves  and  we  even  dupli- 
cated them  ourselves  to  try  and 
get  the  word  out  and  it  worked 
out  pretty  well." 

Dave  and  Mike  began  by 
helping  some  of  their  friends 
record,  seven  bands  in  total. 

"One  thing  happening  a 
couple  of  days  before  the 
Grunge  show  on  the  1 5th  is  a 
show  we're  doing  at  the 
Rivoli,  which  is  going  to  be 
called  the  PF  Christmas  Show. 
We're  releasing  a  PF  tape  of 
all  the  PF  bands  plus  some 
other  bands,  guest  bands  like 
By  Divine  Right  and  Spool  do- 
ing four-track  songs.  The  whole 
tape's  four-track,  and  it's 
10  songs  along  with  people 
doing  Christmas  songs.  It's  a 
pretty  weird  tape." 

Speaking  of  the  Grunge 
show,  the  band  will  be  making 
an  appearance  at  the  now  an- 
nual "The  Grunge  That  Stole 
Christmas,"  CFNY's  latest 
concept  for  bringing  new  mu- 
sic to  its  listeners. 

"Dave  Bookman,  who's 


done  a  lot  to  help  us  out  in 
Toronto,  he  helped  us  in  the 
summer  get  on  the  Palace 
Brothers  and  Girls  Against  Boys 
show  at  the  Rivoli.  This  will 
probably  be  our  biggest  show 
yet  in  Toronto,  I  think.  There's 
actually  a  funny  thing,  well  not 
that  funny  actually,  but  we  have 
our  thank-yous  on  our  CD  and 
through  a  typing  error  or  some- 
thing we  forgot  to  put  Dave 
Bookman's  name  on  it  and 
we  were  very  embarrassed 
about  that." 

As  the  Inbreds  are  gaining 
some  recognition,  the  question 
looms  in  the  mind:  will  they 
ever  decide  to  move  to  the 
great  metropolis  west  of  their 
hometown? 

"It  would  make  it  a  lot 
easier,"  Dave  confides, "We 
play  a  lot  of  live  shows  and  are 
traveling  now.  The  other  night 
we  had  a  bit  of  a  run-in  on  the 
401.  We  usually  travel  between 
2  and  5  a.m.  to  Toronto  and 
back  and  we  actually  had  to 
stop,  it  was  like  a  whiteout — 
you  do  a  couple  of  those  and 
you  start  thinking  it's  crazy  to 
be  doing  that  so  much.  So  that 
would  do  it,  a  little  bit  of  scar- 
ing our  pants  off." 

The  Inbreds  will  be  playing  at 
CFNY'sJhe  Grunge  That  Stole 
Christmas  on  Thursday,  Dec. 
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Dinosaur  Rock  or  Just  good  musicians^ 


by  John  Teshima 
Varsity  Staff 

Is  there  an  age  limit  for  rock  and  roll? 
Should  there  be? 
In  a  year  that  has  seen  The  Eagles 
re-form,  Jimmy  Page  and  Robert  Plant 
re-unite,  and  The  Stones  and  Pink 
Floyd  mount  mega-tours,  the  deroga- 
tory term  "dinosaur  rock"  has  be- 
come a  popular  one. 

Is  this  contemptuousness  entirely 
justified? 
I  think  not. 

I  find  most  of  this  mud-slinging  has 
more  to  do  with  preconceptions  and 
bias,  rather  than  fair  evaluations  of 
current  efforts. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  criticisms 
that  get  levelled  atthese  "dinosaurs": 

1)  These  acts  haven't  done  any- 
thing worthwhile  in  ages.  They've 
"lost  it"  a  long  time  ago. 

The  ability  to  create  good  music  is 
an  ephemeral  quality  at  best,  and 
certainly  doesn't  seem  inextricably 
linked  to  age.  Some  artists  burn 
brightly  early  on;  some,  like  a  fine 
wine,  get  better  with  time;  some  track 
an  entirely  erratic  and  unpredictable 
course. 

Certainly,  the  majority  of  senior 
musicians  have  not  recorded  any- 
thing of  note  or  relevance  in  a  long 
time.  But  does  this  categorically  mean 
they  have  all  "lost  it"?  Can  we  accu- 
rately predict  that  their  muses  have 
become  forever  silent? 

Consider  Bob  Dylan.  His  output 
during  the  '70s  led  many  to  believe 
that  he  "lost  it"  after  Blood  On  the 
Tracks.  But  in  the  early  '80s  he 
recorded  the  excellent  Infidels,  and 
nearing  the  age  of  50  he  released  the 
superlative  Oh  Mercy.  And  look  at 
Neil  Young's  mediocre  work 
through  much  of  the  '70s  and  '80s. 
If  he  "lost  it"  back  then,  he  certainly 
seemed  to  "find  it"  again  in  the  late 
'80s. 

Granted  these  dudes  are  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule.  But  my  point 
is  that  increasing  age  in  and  of  itself 
doesn't  guarantee  that  the  creative 
juices  will  stop  flowing  permanently. 
2)  Steven  Tyler  looks  ridiculous  pranc- 
ing around  stage  in  hisforties,  singing 
about  teenage  lust. 

Well,  he  might  to  you.  But  in  gen- 
eral, who  says  rock  musicians  must 
restrict  themselves  to  a  perspective 
appropriate  to  their  ages?  In  other 
communicative  art  forms,  one  has  the 
freedom  to  choose  any  viewpoint, 
any  role  one  wishes. 

No  one  seems  to  knock  Robertson 
Davies  for  writing  in  the  voice  of 
someone  other  than  an  octogenarian 
(or  whatever  the  heck  he  is  now). 
Chita  Rivera,  now  in  her  early  sixties, 
has  been  wowing  critics  and  audi- 
ences in  the  title  character  of  Kiss  of 
theSpiderwoman,  a  role  that  has  been 
otherwise  cast  for  women  half  her 
age. 

And  what  if  some  young  whipper- 
snapper  writes  and  performs  a  song 
from  an  elderly  perspective?  Would 
that  be  considered  ridiculous?  Inap- 
propriate? Contrived?  That  all  depends 
on  how  successfully  they  can  pull  it 
off.  The  same  standard  should  be  ap- 
plied to  older  artists. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  an  artist 
can  do  whatever  the  fuck  they  are 
comfortable  doing.  Whether  we  the 
listeners  find  it  convincing  or  an  em- 
barrassing sham  is  purely  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion.  In  the  case  of 
Aerosmith,  there  are  apparently  am- 


ple individuals  who  have  no  qualms 
about  Mr.  Tyler's  arrested  adoles- 
cence. 

3)  These  artists  are  simply  raping  the 
public,  trying  to  rake  in  heaps  of 
cash. 

Well,  yes.  And  the  implication  is 
that  the  music  is  compromised.  But  is 
it  necessarily? 

First  of  all,  what's  wrong  with 
these  people  trying  to  make  lots  of 
money  off  their  music?  It  is, 
after  all,  their  livel 
hood.  But  back 
to  the  idea  that 
monetary  priori- 
ties tarnish  the 
quality  of  the  mu- 
sic. I  just  don't  buy  i 
it  (grin). 

Some  of  the  great- 
est music  ever  written 
was  done  purely  for 
money.  Classical  com- 
posers by-and-large 
worked  by  commission,  of- 
ten writing  pieces  to  pre 
cise  specifications.  Someone 
would  request  a  concerto  that 
featured  say  two  violins,  and 
cou  Id  it  please  be  ready  by  Tues 
day.  And  yet  these  pieces  are 
held  in  high  regard  today,  despite 
their  mercenary  origins. 

And  today  the  practice  contin- 
ues. Modern  classical  works  are  of- 
ten commissioned  by  groups  or  artis- 
tic companies,  often  with  clear  ex- 
pectations. Monetary  advances  are 
given  to  rock  artists  for  their  next 
albums.  The  idea  of  art  being  created 
for  art's  sake  is  great,  but  it  is  some- 
what romanticized.  Artistic  "integ- 


rity" is  more  elusive  than  we  may 
wish  to  believe  and  is  consequently 
overvalued. 

So  just  because  something  is  cre- 
ated to  make  money,  it  doesn't  au- 
tomaticallymeanitisshit  Anr) 
on  the  other  hand,  a  lot 
ofshit  is  created 
purely 


f  o  r 
art's  sake.  So 
judge  the  final  prod- 
uct, not  just  the  process  or 
motivations. 
4)  These  artists  are  just  becoming 
circus  acts,  providing  mindless  en- 
tertainment. They  don't  challenge 
their  audience  one  iota. 


Sure.  But  so  what?  Music  is  not  just 
an  art  form;  it  is  also  entertainment. 
Why  is  a  lot  of  totally  banal  and 
becilic  music  so  popular?  Be- 
cause people  find  it  fun  and  it 
makes  them  feel  good.  And 
the  ability  of  music  to  move 
people  in  this  way,  to  be  a 
panacea  or  pick-me-up  or 
whatever,  is  as  magical 
nd  important  as  its  po- 
tential for  intellectual 
mulation  and  spir- 
itual awakening. 
5)  Radio  continues 
to  prefer  playingall 
these  dinosaurs,  at 
the  expense  of 
|^  new  and  worthy 
artists  who  are 
trying  to  get 
their  music 
heard. 

On  this 
point,  I  do 
concur. 
?    a  - 
d  i  o  '  s 
re  I  i  - 
ance  on 
well-established 
war-horses  forces  new  mu- 
sic to  take  a  back  seat,  and  that's 
extremely  unfortunate.  The  progress 
and  development  of  music  will  be 
greatly  inhibited  if  the  innovators 
can't  be  heard.  But  ire  directed  at 
the  older  artists  is  somewhat  mis- 
placed. Blame  radio,  not  whom  it 
plays. 

The  last  point  I'd  like  to  make 
goes  back  to  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
denigration  of  elder  artists  tends  to  be 


blind  and  indiscriminate.  For  all  you 
folks  railing  on  about  the  Eagles  or 
Jimmy  Page  and  Robert  Plant,  how 
many  of  you  have  actually  taken  a 
listen? 

Let's  take  the  example  of  the  Ea- 
gles. They  clearly  have  little  new  to 
offer  artistically  in  the  way  of  songs. 
And  their  exorbitant  ticket  prices  surely 
made  their  motivations  clear.  But 
damn,  if  they  don't  sound  good,  far 
better  than  they  ever  sounded  in  their 
heyday.  The  harmonies  are  crystal 
clear;  and  Joe  Walsh  and  Don  Felder 
can  still  spin  mesmerizing taleson  the 
guitar. 

Then  there's  the  case  of  Messrs 
Jimmy  Page  and  Robert  Plant.  Yes 
they  are  cashing  in  on  their  past  glo- 
ries. But  they  ain't  just  dusting  off 
the  radio  staples.  Now  some  of  you 
may  not  think  much  of  the  Zeppelin 
oeuvre;  I  pity  your  empty  souls.  But 
for  those  who  are  wi  I  ling  to  pay  atten- 
tion, No  Quarter  ieaiwes  some  fasci- 
nating reinventionsof  some  less-than- 
obvious  Zeppelin  tunes.  From  the  in- 
timate take  on  the  title  track,  to  the 
now  Eastern-inflected  "The  Battle  of 
Evermore,"  to  the  transformation  of 
"Four  Sticks,"  "Friends"  and 
"Kashmir"  via  the  addition  of  Egyp- 
tian polyrhythms  and  strings.  No 
Quarter  shows  surprising  creativity. 

In  summary,  if  a  tenured  artist  is 
producing  shit,  fine,  say  so.  But  don't 
use  superficial  or  inconsistent  argu- 
ments. 

And  listen  beforecastingyourstones 
(even  i  f  they '  re  d  i  rected  at  the  Stones, 
who  admittedly  haven't  recorded 
anything  worthwhile  since  Dirty 
Work). 


The  real  key  to  success:  bios 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Let  me  tell  you  my  goal  in  life:  I  want  to  write 
band  biographies.  Think  about  it:  you  sit  in  a 
little  cubicle,  listening  to  music  and  imagining 
every  50-cent  word,  flowery  expression  or  grand 
statement  that  would  change  the  face  of  music  as 
we  know  it  today.  And  get  paid  for  it. 

I  might  be  getting  carried  away,  but  only  a  little 
bit.  For  all  you  out  there  who've  never  had  the 
experience  of  reading  record  company  propa- 
ganda— the  words  meant  to  lure  poor  helpless  writ- 
ers into  plugging  their  latest  discovery — I  am  your 
saviour,  or  spy.  I  am  about  to  give  you  a  sneak  peak 
into  the  elusive  world  of  bios,  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity  to  discover  what  we  behind  the  words 
know. 

Let  me  start  off  with  some  of  my  favourites. 
Recently  I  read  the  Cult  bio,  "a  band  re-energized 
for  1 994."  In  other  words,  sales  of  their  last  album 
sucked  and  they  need  a  new  approach. 

It  gets  better.  "Sitting  down  with  Ian  and  Billy 
and  not  being  caught  up  in  the  energy  of  the 
moment  is  almost  impossible.  There's  a  threat  of 
spontaneous  combustion  in  the  room  as  they  re- 
bound from  one  chair  to  another."  I  don't  know, 
maybe,  during  my  interview  with  Billy  I  was,  well, 
insulated  from  his  vibrating  energy. 

Some  bands  like  to  go  for  the  minimalist  ap- 
proach. "Jill,  Gabby,  Kate  and  Vivian  are  Luscious 
Jackson."  Foolish  me.  I  thought  Luscious  Jackson 
was  a  basketball  player,  not  four  short  girls. 

Consolidated,  a  band  known  for  their  extreme 
opinions,  like  to  explore  "their  capabilities  as 
culture  critics  and  manipulators."  Unless  it's  some- 
one criticizing  them,  in  which  they  become  defen- 
sive little  babies.  As  "Consol  idated  get  down  to  the 
Business  of  Punishment...  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Consolidated  continues  to  shatter  the  notions  that 
it's  uncool  to  have  political  opinions,  burying  the 


myth  that  politics  and  art  don't  mix.  At  the  same 
time,  they've  learned  the  business  of  entertain- 
ment." At  the  show,  they  could  have  fooled  me. 

Gigolo  Aunts  start  "from  their  beginnings  as 
grade  school  pals  in  small  town  USA"  and  get 
philosophical,  as  bassist  and  "Lyrical  shaman" 
Steve  Hurley  explains,  "I'm  much  more  inter- 
ested i  n  writi  ng  about  the  smal  I  moments  that  make 
life  bearable  than  the  big  things  that  make  this 
world  so  horrifying."  Aaahh,  ain't  that  touching. 

Mazzy  Star,  according  to  their  bio,  have  the 
ability  "again  to  create  a  haunting  and  seductive 
album  filled  with  eroticism  and  mystery."  The 
simpleton  in  me  just  fell  asleep. 

There's  a  certain  record  company  that  likes  to 
begin  each  bio  with  a  brilliant  well-thought  out 
statement  to  lure  me  to  read  further.  Here  are  some 
examples: 

Lush  have  Split — not  a  breakup,  but  a  brand  new 
album. 

It's  not  a  soundtrack:  Material  Issue  issues  freaky 
third  album  [Freak  City  Soundtrack] 

Tindersticks  catch  fire  with  self-titled  debut  al- 
bum. 

It's  heavy  and  a  little  bit  scratchy,  but  everyone 
loves  Wool. 

Now,  do  we  smell  the  cheese? 

If  you're  in  a  band  and  want  some  advice,  let 
me  give  you  a  few  ways  to  go  about  setti  ng  up  a  bio: 

1)  Go  for  the  humble,  down-to-earth  approach. 
Weezer  hit  the  jackpot  by  appearing  as  nice  cute 
boys,  having  their  'multifaceted  assistant'  write 
the  intro  and  each  band  member  writing  a  little 
'getting  to  know  me'  piece.  Lead  singer  Rivers 
has  "come  to  rely  on  music  more  and  more  to 
express  myself.  This  album  is  a  diary  to  me."  Poor 
Matt  the  bassist  says  "I  think  my  story  is  just  not  that 
interesting  and  I  should  probably  stop."  He's  my 
favourite. 

2)  Describe  in  detail  the  professional  sport 
you've  given  up  for  your  music.  J  Mascis  of 


Dinosaur  Jr  performed  extremely  well  at 
Beaverbrook's  "Our  Lady  of  Keilbasa  Interna- 
tional" that  it  "was  enough  to  make  him  consider 
renewing  his  pro  status  as  a  golfer." 

3)  Set  it  up  like  an  interview.  The  Lemonheads 
had  someone  from  Atlantic  write  a  nice  little  sweet 
piece  on  the  band.  It  was  quite  effective — good 
enough  to  be  printed.  They  also  included  a  bonus 
of  chief  Lemonhead  Evan  Dando's  song-for-song 
explanation  in  his  own  handwriting!! 

4)  lnclude  no  bio.  Instead,  send  every  piece  ever 
written  on  your  band.  Velocity  Girl's  27-page  bio 
is  so  thorough  that  there's  no  need  to  talk  to  them. 

5)  Send  your  own  fanzine.  Sonic  Youth  sent  out 
an  excerpt  from  their  own  Sonic  Death  fanzine. 

If  you've  already  written  one  and  are  not  in  the 
mood  to  change  a  word,  think  COLOURED  PAPER. 
Here's  another  helpful  hint:  pick  any  colour  other 
than  yellow.  Too  many  bands  have  used  its  bright- 
ness as  an  attention-grabber.  Lush's  pale  blue 
does  not  live  up  to  the  band's  name,  unlike  the 
rich  violet  of  Mazzy  Star's  bio.  Peach  doesn't 
convey  the  sound  of  Econoline  Crush,  though  grey 
is  definitely  the  feeling  I  get  with  the  Cult. 

Try  also  to  avoid  swooping  generalizations.  Only 
the  Ramones  can  get  away  with  this:  as  the  "New 
York  based  quartet  first  exploded  onto  the  scene 
with  a  stripped-down,  take-no-prisoners  approach 
to  rock  'n'roll  that  caused  a  musical  earthquake 
whose  aftershocks  are  still  being  felt  today." 

But  not  '90s  pseudo-punkers  Green  Day,  her- 
alded as  "pure  energy — the  essence  of  rock  'n' 
roll — the  likes  of  which  ain't  been  offered  up  to 
mainstream  America  since  around  1976,  when 
four  boys  from  Queens  made  'Blitzkrieg  Bop' 
the  soundtrack  for  the  Blank  Generation." 

Why  can't  all  bios  be  as  honest  as  blur's? 
Damon  states  "I  can't  stand  all  that  sensitive 
artist  bollocks.  I'd  much  rather  be  perceived  as 
loud  and  arrogant." 

His  wish  is  our  command... 


DR.  JUDY 
STURM 
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10%  Discount  with  Student  I.D. 


SIENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
NSTITUTE  (Florence) 


Culture,  language,  travel,  con- 
certs, Credivnon-credlL  Rome,  Venice,  3  days  in 
Switzerland.  Students,  Grads,  Professionals;  July 
1 5  to  August  1 7,  Cost  $1 735.  Special  low  cost 
charter  flight;  Write/call: 

SESSIONI  SENESE  PER  LA  MUSICA  E  L'ARTE 

Director,  595  Prospect  Rd.,  Waterbury,  CT  06706 
203-754-5741 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Camadlan  men  is  rising.  As  a  result, 
many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
children. 

If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanitarian  instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a 
sjaerm  donor,  write  us,  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00 
and  4:00  p.m.  for  further  information.  All  inquiries 
are  Held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Suitable  exp>ense  reimbursement  for  successful 
Ccindldates  is  guaranteed. 

C.AR.E  CENTRE 

2338  Hurontario  St..  Misslssauga.  L5B  INl.  897-9600 
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Varsity  Clsusificds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  mon  ads  (Student  rate:  $3»25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentais  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submi^ion,  no  telephone  ads.  Subntit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  G«>rge  St,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadline 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  bsue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


STUDENTS  CAN  BUY  HOUSES! 
$4000  down,  only  $400/month  mortgage, 
-ndominium  in  nice  building  -  live  cheaper 
n  rent!  MathiasOehlert  real  estate.  604- 
"70. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550^900.  Our  services  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 

$600  IN  PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS 

by  young  thinkers,  written  from  a  Secular 
Humanist  perspective.  Write:  Essays;  Box 
788  Station  'A';  Toronto,  Ontario  M5W 
1G3  for  more  info.  For  info  about  the 
Humanist  Association  of  Toronto  call  966- 
1361. 


METRO  YOUTH  COUNCIL  (M.Y.C.) 
ETOBICOKE  DIVISION 

The  M.Y.C  is  a  local  group  which  is  looking 
foryoung  adults  who  want  to  be  heard  and 
take  an  active  stance  on  issues  that  involve 
youth  such  as  Housing,  Employment, 
Policing  and  Transportation.  Let  us 
collectively  unite  for  the  achievement  of 
one  goal.  For  further  info,  call  Richard 
Evans  at  397-51 60. 


PENTIUM  MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

8  MB  RAM,  420  hdd,  2x  CD-ROM,  mid 
tower,  15  inch  SVGA  monitor.  Call  (416) 
444-2367. 


MULTIMEDIA  COMPUTER 

486  DX2  66  complete.  Call  (416)  444- 
7770. 


WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Toronto, 
North  York,  Mississauga,  Oshawa, 
Pickering.  Managers  to  $8.10/hour  -t- 
bonuses.  Wrappers  to  $7.00/hour.  Wages 
increase  with  hours  worked.  Full/Part  time, 
December  1-24. 41 6-538-8588. 


SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  JOBS 

Energetic,  hard-working  students  to 
manage  summer  business.  Fantastic 
experience,  resume-builder,  income 
potential.  Any  area  of  study.  Across 
Ontario.  Interviews  occurring  now.  Call  for 
more  info.  Action  Window  Cleaners  291- 
9990. 


SERVERS  REQUIRED  BY  CAFE  DES 
ARTISTES. 

Experience  in  preparing  expressos  and 
serving  foods  necessary.  Flexible  hours. 
Avenue  Road  and  Bloor.  Call  Bev  944- 
0247. 


$$SPORTSABROADS$ 

Searching  for  North  American  athletes  to 
play  professional  sports  overseas. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Call  1-810- 
997-7052. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMMIGRATION  LAWYER  - 
EXPERIENCED 

Student  visas;  wori<  visas;  immigrant  visas 
for  graduating  students.  Credit  card 
accepted.  Call  today  at  (416)  865-5343. 


NEW  YEAR'S  IN  MONTREAL  $1 29 

Includes  two  nights  accommodation 
downtown  and  bus  transportation  form  Dec. 
30th-Jan.  1  st.  Organize  small  group  travel 
FREE!  For  more  info  call  Todd  1  -800-361  - 
1654. 


INTERESTED  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH 
ABROAD? 

3  wk  course  for  cert.  Jan  16  -  Feb.  2/95. 
$425.  Early  reg  $375  before  Jan  6. 
Language  International.  Ph.  925-701 0. 


TUTORING 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  (416)  486- 
3908,  Fax:  (416)  322-5890. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Into,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory, 
tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 

LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS - 

Since  1 979 we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Next  LSATandGMAT  programs 
begin  Jan.  7  -  Richardson  -  (416)  410- 
7737. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  essays  and 
assignments.  Downtown  location. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chartotte:  972- 
0540. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  49 1  -2649  and  lea ve  a  message  for 
Henri. 

ESSAYS 

Will  assist  in  writing,  researching  and 
organizing  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828  Mississauga  and  Toronto. 

ENGLISH  TUTOR 

Patient  English  Tutor  will  assist  you  with 
editing  &  writing  skills  literary  analysis.  E. 
S.  L.  also  available.  Excellent  results. 
References.  482-7097.  Pauline. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
cuniculavitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 10:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Campus  Location.  Essays,  $2.25/page. 
Next  day  service.  Spelling/Grammar 
check.  Resumes,  $25.  Laser  Art:  195 
College  Street,  2nd  floor.  599-0500. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  PkUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


NEAR  YONGE  &  EGLINTON 
SUBWAY 

Super  accurate  typing  and  laser  printing. 
No  extra  for  rush  ovemight  (in  by  midnight, 
out  at  1  p.m.).  481-3089  after  1  p.m. 

QUALITY  WORK  FOR  A 
REASONALBE  RATE 

Term  papers.  Resumes,  Reports  &  General 
Word-Processing.  (Laser  Printing) 
Bathurst  &  Steeles  (905)731-8693.  The 
Extra  typist.  Fast  and  Reliable. 

ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  resumes  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax  service 
available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681  24  hrs. 


Events 
Calendar 


Thursday,  Dec.  8 

BEDFORD  BALLROOM  -  Grand  Opening  -  232  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BEDFORD) 
LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study.  HART  HOUSE  -  RECORD 
ROOM.  12:15- 12:50PM 

Monday,  Dec.  12 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the  Buddhist  Chaplain. 
Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 

Tuesday,  Dec.  13 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the  Buddhist  Chaplain. 
Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-1 :30PM 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  eachi  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Subnnit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  f«15S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  ^cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


HELP 
WANTED 

The  Varsity  is  looldng  for  a  commissioned 

sales  rep  to  sell  ad  space  starting  in 
January.  Must  be  a  self-starter,  energetic 
and  able  to  commit  to  20  hours  per  week 

or  more.  If  you  have  ever  wanted 
experience  working  in  media  advertising 
and  be  part  of  a  team  that  puts  together  a 
paper  twice  a  week . . .  then  give  us  a  call. 
Call  Sharon  Payne  at  979'2856,  fax 
resume  to  979'8357  or  drop  it  off 
at  44  St.  George  Street. 


\  MOLSON 

\  CANADIA 

CROCKS  ISLAND 


|E5%L™iVh  7  D  ND 
TOUR  INSIDE  SPECIALLY  A\ARKED^CASES 
OF  MOLSON  CANADIAN  FEATURING  A 
PRIVATE  PERFORA\ANCE  BY  THE 


NO  PURCHASE  OF  PRODUCT  NECESSARY.  CALL  1-800-475-7678  FOR  DETAILS.  ENTR 


BE  LECAL  DRINKINO  ACE. 
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Wondering  Why  There's  No  "0"  In  Science  Since  1880 


Thursday,  January  5,  1995 


Hart  House  gets 
facelift 

The  upper  gymnasium  at  Hart  House 
has  been  reorganized  into  a  new  ex- 
ercise centre. 

Students  and  members  of  Hart 
House  will  no  longer  be  able  to  play 
basketball  or  volleyball  in  the  upper 
gym,  according  to  Sandy  Henderson, 
the  athletic  director  of  the  House. 
Instead,  the  court  space  has  been 
replaced  with  17  units  of  Nautilus 
exercise  equipment. 

Replanning  for  the  space  began 
over  two  years  ago  and  the  entire  cost 
of  the  project  has  been  $90,000,  says 
Henderson. 

The  removal  of  the  gym  for  an- 
other exercise  room  is  in  keeping 


SHORTS 


with  student  demand,  says 
Henderson. 

"The  weight  room  was  just  so  over- 
crowded and  we  needed  to  update  the 
equipment,"  said  Henderson.  "|There 
was  also  a]  concern  that  balls  were 
Hying  onto  the  track  [below]  and 
people  were  complaining  of  getting 
hit." 

Not  all  students  have  been  pleased 
with  the  decision  to  get  rid  of  the  gym 
space,  says  Henderson. 

"A  group  of  graduate  students  from 
Massey  College  have  played  [in  the 
gym]  on  a  regular  basis  and  they 
wanted  to  be  more  informed.  I  can 
see  their  point. ..[but  they]  have 
elected  representatives  on  campus  to 
help  make  these  decisions." 

To  compensate  those  put  out, 
Henderson  says  he  has  found  some 
additional  gym  space  on  campus  at 
the  Faculty  of  Education  gym.  For 
two  nights  a  week,  the  court  space 
will  be  open  for  bookings. 

It  has  not  yet  been  decided  which 
nights  those  will  be,  said  Henderson. 

There  will  be  an  opening  celebra- 
tion to  introduce  people  to  the  equip- 
ment on  Jan.  1 1  at  5:30  p.m. 

Staff 

Campus  cops  get 
power  to  arrest 

U  of  T's  campus  police  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  bona  fide  police  officers 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Campus  police  officer  Steve  Cox 
said  the  decision  by  Metro  Toronto's 
Police  Services  Board  to  allow  the 
university  to  swear  in  its  police  offic- 
ers was  a  big  boost  for  the  officers' 
morale. 

"It's  definitely  a  positive  move  for 
the  department,"  he  said. 

Since  1990,  U  of  T  has  not  been 
allowed  to  grant  peace  officer  status 
for  its  new  officers,  or  renew  that 
status  for  its  existing  ones.  The  deci- 
sion by  the  services  board  means 
some  of  those  officers  may  be  sworn 
in  as  peace  officers  within  two 
months,  said  manager  of  police  serv- 
ices Lee  McKergow. 

Less  than  half  of  the  officers  on  the 
downtown  campus  are  sworn  in. 
Those  who  are  not  sworn  peace  offic- 
ers have  no  more  official  police  pow- 
ers than  an  average  citizen.  For  in- 
stance, sworn  officers  have  the  abil- 
ity to  arrest  someone  not  actually 
committing  a  crime. 

The  four-year  gap  was  due  to  bu- 
reaucratic delay  of  switching  respon- 
sibility of  swearing  in  officers  from 
the  provincial  to  the  municipal  level. 

Staff 


No  I  don't  want  to  eat  it!  I  just  want  to  hold  it  awhile. 


(Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 


Program  to  move  to  Erindale 


Privatized  IMBA  spun-off 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 

Varsity  Staff 

The  accounting  MBA  program  at  U  of  T 
got  a  last-minute  reprieve. 

The  fate  of  U  of  T's  only  privatized 
full-time  program  was  supposed  to  be 
decided  at  a  Faculty  of  Management 
Council  meeting  Dec.  16.  Management 
dean  Hugh  Arnold  had  said  he  wanted 
to  see  the  program  cut. 

Student  opposition  to  the  proposed 
cut  was  fierce.  But  working  late  into  the 
night  before,  Arnold  and  representa- 
tives from  Erindale  College  devised 
another  plan.  The  new  plan,  which  was 
approved  by  the  council,  will  see  the 
program  accept  one  more  new  class  this 
May,  and  then  attempt  to  move  to 
Erindale  as  a  totally  separate  program. 

The  new  Erindale  College  co-op 
Master  of  Accounting  program  will  only 
go  ahead  if  market  research  proves  it 
can  attract  students.  But  students  who 
were  fighting  the  cuts  say  being  spun 


off  to  Mississauga  is  better  than  noth- 
ing. 

"There  will  be  anotherclass  and  we've 
bought  some  time,"  said  second-year 
student  Justin  Ashley. 

Ashley  is  still  unhappy  with  the  com- 
promise, however.  The  new  Master  of 
Accounting  degree  will  not  have  the 
same  status  as  an  MBA  (Accounting), 
he  says.  And  the  program  is  leaving  the 
downtown  campus. 

"Basically  what  he's  done  is  strip- 
ping us  of  the  MBA  and  kicking  us  out 
to  Erindale." 

The  accounting  MBA  program 
charges  $  1 0,500  in  tuition  per  year.  The 
program  receives  no  provincial  govern- 
ment funding.  Two  of  the  five  semes- 
ters required  for  completion  of  the  de- 
gree are  co-op,  meaning  the  students 
work  in  professional  accounting  firms. 

Cutting  a  successful  privatized  pro- 
gram, where  students  pay  the  full  price 
of  their  education — five  times  the  regu- 
lar university  tuition — doesn't  seem  to 


make  sense. 

Indeed,  the  trend  was  supposed  to  be 
the  other  way  around.  Queen's  Univer- 
sity is  trying  to  establish  its  own  priva- 
tized MBA,  something  Queen's  busi- 
ness professor  Ken  Wong  sees  as  the 
best  solution  for  schools  running  short 
on  cash. 

But  Arnold  says  the  U  of  T  program 
is  being  spun  off  because  the  faculty 
could  not  maintain  a  high  enough  level 
of  quality  to  justify  the  use  of  faculty 
resources. 

"We've  got  too  many  balls  in  the 
air." 

Arnold  said  other  universities  with 
high-quality  business  schools  do  not 
have  an  MBA  (Accounting)  and  neither 
should  U  of  T.  Giving  out  MBA's  to 
accountants,  as  opposed  to  business 
students,  makes  U  of  T  look  bad,  he 
said. 

"It  has  to  be  clear  and  unequivocal  to 
market  that  this  is  what  a  U  of  T  MBA 
Please  see  "Students,"  page  3 


O'Oriscoll 
book 
attacks 
colleagues 

BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Robert  O'Driscoll  wants  to  thank  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

"All  I  know  is  that  thanks  to  the 
bounty  of  that  great  university  to  which 
I  belong,  I  have  been  given  thq  time  to 
prepare  this  volume,"  he  said  during  an 
evening  broadcast  on  local  radio  station 
CFRB  on  Dec.  13. 

The  suspended  U  of  T  English  pro- 
fessor was  on  the  radio  talking  about  his 
latest  book  on  global  conspiracies.  New 
World  Order:  Corruption  in  Canada, 
released  early  last  month.  The  book  was 
completed  while  on  a  university-subsi- 
dized research  leave. 

In  his  recent  series  of  books, 
O'Driscoll  has  developed  his  theories 
about  a  secret  cabal  who  controls  the 
world.  That  cabal  has  expanded  with 
each  book.  It  now  includes  every  Cana- 
dian prime  minister  since  Pearson,  every 
recent  American  president,  every  ma- 
jor international  statesman  and  well- 
known  millionaire,  nearly  every  spy 
agency,  the  Royal  Bank,  the  Unifica- 
tion Church,  and  the  United  Nations. 

O'Driscoll  says  he  has  discarded  an 
earlier  theory,  that  the  conspiracy  was 
strongly  Jewish.  Nor  does  he  any  longer 
endorse  a  statement  in  an  earlier  book 
that  the  Worid  War  Two  Holocaust  is  a 
myth. 

"I  can't  even  remember  it  clearly," 
he  said.  "I  don't  really  have  any  views 
on  it." 

The  book  is  co-written  with  com- 
mon-law spouse  Elizabeth  Elliott,  de- 
spite the  fact  O'Driscoll  has  been  barred 
by  the  court  from  seeing  Elliott,  follow- 
ing his  arrest  by  police  last  October  at 
Elliott's  home  in  Arthur,  Ontario. 

O'Driscoll  is  due  for  a  preliminary 
hearing  in  the  charges  stemming  from 
that  evening,  including  one  charge  of 
Please  see  "Suspended,"  page  2 


Making  labs  safer:  Universities  struggle  to 
improve  procedures  after  fatal  chemistry  accident 


BY  John  Beresford 

In  June,  1991,  Theo  Annan,  a  research  fellow  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
was  burned  to  death  in  a  chemistry  laboratory  fire. 

The  accident,  in  which  a  second  Western  student  was  also  badly  burned,  served 
as  a  wake-up  call  for  the  province's  chemistry  departments.  New  procedures,  new 
equipment,  even  new  buildings  were  created  to  help  make  the  study  of  chemistry 
safer. 

Three  years  later,  university  officials  say  they  continue  to  make  their  labs  as  safe 
as  possible. 

But  several  students  at  U  of  T  arid  other  schools  say 
their  departments  are  still  sometimes  dismissive  of 
safety  concerns.  In  one  school  for  example,  TA's  are  O 
known  to  make  sure  students  pass  safety  tests  by  giving 
them  the  answers  beforehand. 

How  safe  is  the  study  of  chemistry?  This  is  a  field  where  students  pour 
potentially  hazardous  mixes  of  chemicals  down  the  drain.  And  where  experiments 
are  carried  out  in  overcrowded  labs,  sometimes  without  the  use  of  proper 
precautions.  And  when  a  student  makes  a  mistake,  the  results  can  be  violent:  the 
chemistry  labs  at  U  of  T  have  seen  two  large  explosions,  and  four  of  its  students 
sent  to  hospital  in  the  last  year  after  lab  accidents. 

Heads  of  chemistry  departments  say  these  often-sensational  results  of  a  mistake 


^nce  Featu 


in  a  chem  lab  often  make  accidents  seem  more  common  than  they  are. 

According  to  Dwight  Barratt,  Western's  director  of  occupational  health  and 
safety,  the  number  of  serious  accidents  that  occur  in  university  chemistry  labs  is 
actually  quite  low. 

"You  tend  not  to  have  very  many  accidents  in  chemistry  that  result  in  injuries," 
says  Barratt,  "but  when  an  accident  does  happen,  it  can  be  spectacular." 

"I  think  I  speak  for  most  universities  when  I  say  that,  overall,  the  accident 
frequency  in  academic  units  is  very  low,  but  what  worries  us  is  the  potential  for  a 
significant  accident,  and  that's  the  situation  that  happened  here  at  Western." 

Following  the  Annan  death  at  Western,  a  coroner's 
inquest  found  that  chemistry  labs  at  Ontario  universities 
were  deficient  in  the  quality  of  their  safety  features. 
Annan's  death,  it  said,  although  partially  due  to  negli- 
^"""^^  gence  on  his  part,  could  have  been  prevented  with  better 

training  and  equipment. 
The  results  of  the  inquest  were  taken  seriously  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Postings  describing  the  accident  were  put  up  in  labs  on  the  St.  George  campus.  And 
administrators  say  much  has  been  done  since  then  to  ensure  safer  working 
conditions  for  students  and  faculty. 

But  there  continue  to  be  problems.  Even  with  this  new  safety  awareness,  U  of 
T's  chemistry  department  has  fallen  victim  to  a  rash  of  accidents  and  safety 
Please  see  "Chem,"  page  8 
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(Samantha  RajasinghamVS) 


Jewish  Students'  Union 
vandalized  witli  swastikas 


The  sign  out  from  of  the  Jewish  Students'  Union 
building  was  defaced  with  swastikas  over  the 
holiday  break  in  December. 

The  incident  happened  on  Dec.  15,  according 
to  the  union's  director.  Rabbi  Michael  Skobac. 

No  permanent  damage  was  done  to  the  build- 
ing or  the  sign.  Skobac  says  this  was  probably 
just  an  isolated  incident. 

"The  police  don't  feel  it  was  a  premeditated 
attack,  lit  was)  done  hastily  with  mud,"  he  said. 

The  vandalism  was  not  reported  to  the  U  of  T 


police,  as  the  JSU's  building  is  not  on  campus. 

Bui  Len  Paris,  staff  sergeant  for  the  campus 
cops,  says  there  has  been  a  rise  of  racist  graffiti 
on  campus. 

"For  the  first  half  of  1994,  (there  was)  a  big 
rise  of  racist  graffiti  or  hate  graffiti,  anti-Se- 
mitic and  also  anti-racist  graffiti,"  said  Paris.  "I 
think  they  ( the  JSU  |  should  be  concerned  whether 
its  mud,  chalk  or  spray  paint.  It  was  obviously 
put  there  to  offend." 

Staff 
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Suspended  prof  claims 
chemists  making  killer  plague 


Continued  from  page  1 

break  and  enter  and  assault,  on  Feb.  28. 

O'Driscoll's  secret  cabal  controls  all  of  finance, 
politics,  the  media,  the  weather,  and  accused  serial 
killer  Paul  Bernardo.  O'Driscoll  says  he  discov- 
ered the  conspiracy  when  he  realized  a  Canadian 
espionage  agency  was  behind  his  1986  dismissal 
from  his  previous  teaching  post,  heading  up  the  U 
of  T  department  of  Celtic  studies. 

O'Driscoll  also  devotes  a  chapter  of  the  current 
volume  to  his  belief  that  U  of  T  chemistry  profes- 
sor John  Polanyi  is  working  for  the  conspiracy  to 
produce  new  killer  viruses  deadlier  than  AIDS, 
which  was  also  created  by  the  conspiracy.  Polanyi, 
he  says,  is  doing  this  with  the  consent  of  senior  U 
of  T  administrators. 

"If  so,  are  not  both  the  individual  and  the 
institution  involved  guilty  of  such  cold-blooded 
crimes  against  humabnity  as  to  make  those  tried  at 
Nuremburg  look  like  little  boys?"  he  writes. 

O'Driscoll,  who  ignores  the  fact  that  Polanyi,  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner  for  his  work  in  physical  chem- 
istry who  has  no  experience  or  interest  in  bio- 
chemistry or  virology,  repeated  his  statements  in 
the  CFRB  radio  broadcast  (see  sidebar  below). 

The  remarks  have  sparked  outrage  in  U  of  T's 
chemistry  depanmcnt.  Depanmeni  head  Martin 
Moskoviis  said  O'Driscoll  was  going  clearly  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  academic  freedom. 

"There  are  limits,"  he  said,  "beyond  which  the 
freedoms  of  expression  and  academic  freedom 
just  do  not  extend." 

Moskovits  said  he  wouldn't  even  bother  to  deny 
O'Driscoll's  statements.  "I  wouldn't  even  grace 
his  comment  with  a  denial,  let  alone  deny  it.  It's  so 
bizarre  and  ludicrous  it  should  not  even  be  dis- 
cussed." 

Polanyi  declined  to  comment.  But  one  chemis- 
try professor  said  the  Nobel  laureate  should  sue 
O'Driscoll  for  libel. 

"Why  doesn't  he  sue  that  bastard?  I  would." 

Even  John  Furedy,  a  U  of  T  psychology  profes- 
sor and  president  of  the  Society  for  Academic 
Freedom  and  Scholarship,  a  pro-academic  free- 
dom lobby  group,  said  Polanyi  should  sue 
O'Driscoll. 

But  it's  unlikely  there  would  be  much  to  win. 
O'Driscoll  admits  he  has  nin  out  of  money. 

"I've  lost  all  my  money  writing  this  bcxik,"  he 
said,  "but  I  still  have  my  job." 

And  time  may  be  running  out  for  even  that.  The 
suspended  English  professor  may  soon  be  fighting 
for  his  job.  as  a  university-ordered  sick  leave  is 
due  to  run  out  in  mid-Fcbaiarv 


The  sick  leave  was  ordered  by  the  university 
after  O'Driscoll  failed  last  September  to  prove  to 
U  of  T  his  mental  fitness  to  continue  leaching  at 
the  university. 

Upon  returning  from  his  research  leave  last 
spring,  O'Driscoll  was  suspended  from  teaching 
and  barred  from  campus.  A  series  of  complaints 
about  increasingly  erratic  behaviour  made  by  staff 
members  at  St.  Michael'sCollege,  where  he  taught, 
led  to  the  extraordinary  measures.  Some  of  the 
complaints  dated  back  as  far  as  1986,  according  to 
one  senior  administrator. 

Last  July,  U  of  T  officials  ordered  him  to  get 
psychiatric  certification  that  he  was  fit  lo  return. 
When  that  did  not  arrive  by  the  university's  Sept 
1  deadline,  he  was  put  on  sick  leave  involuntarily, 
according  lo  university  officials  familiar  with  ihe 
case. 

Being  put  on  sick  leave  by  an  employer  without 
one's  consent  is  an  extremely  rare  practice,  those 
officials  say.  But  more  importantly  for  O'Driscoll, 
the  university  is  only  required  to  pay  a  salary  to 
him  for  the  first  15  weeks  of  that  leave. 

That  means  that  within  a  few  weeks,  O'Driscoll 
could  face  the  choice  of  leaving  the  university  and 
applying  for  long-term  disability  benefits,  or  hav- 
ing his  salary  cut  off  altogether,  his  only  known 
source  of  income. 

O'Driscoll  could  also  submit  to  the  U  of  T 
demands  for  psychiatric  evaluation  in  ihe  hopes  of 
continuing  leaching,  or  launch  an  employee  griev- 
ance against  the  university. 

In  case  the  latter  should  occur,  the  university 
has  developed  a  strong  case  against  O'Driscoll. 
said  a  senior  U  of  T  administrator.  In  recent 
months,  university  lawyers  have  gathered  volumi- 
nous legal  staiemenis  from  nearly  everyone  who 
has  worked  with  O'Driscoll  in  ihe  last  eight  years, 
the  official  said. 

U  of  T  Faculty  Association  lawyer  Suzie  Scott 
is  representing  O  Dri.scoll,  who  is  currently  in 
Ireland.  She  said  she  still  hoped  O'Driscoll  would 
someday  return  to  the  classroom. 

"[O'Driscoll'sl  student  evaluations  were  al- 
ways pretty  much  off  the  scale,"  she  said.  "Every- 
body hopes  that  he  will  get  better." 

St.  Michael"  s  College  principal  Joe  Boyle  agreed 
the  university  has  to  bo  fair. 

"The  guy  is  sick.  1  don't  want  to  see  him  cut  off 
at  the  knees." 

O'Driscoll  also  seems  to  have  no  doubt  about 
the  outcome.  On  the  radio  last  month,  he  made  his 
plans  clear. 

"Til  be  hack  next  September." 


O'DRISCOLL:  THE  CFRB  INTERVIEW 


(From  the  John  Oakley  Show,  CFRB,  evening  of 
Dec.  13) 

O'Drfecoll:  [U  of  Tctemist  John]  Polanyi  was 
there  [at  a  conference  of  the  conspir^rs  in 
Germany  when]  Qinton  was  picked  to  be  the 
next  president  of  the  United  Slates. 
Host:  So  he's  acn  just  a  chemist? 
O'D:  Oh.  Polanyi?  Oh  no,  Polanyi  is  supposed 
to  be  working  on  top  secret  ways  of  .  in  fact, 
planning  a  Third  World  War  was  on  the  agenda 
and  I  have  the  report  of  that  Third  World  War. 
where  Polanyi  and  Cliotmi  were." 
Host:  If  I  may  just  interject  now,  te*s  at  ite 
University  of  Toronto  as  well.  Have  you  ever 
spoken  to  him  directly  about  any  of  this? 


O'D:  No,  hut  I  have  the  list  of  petiple  who  were 
at  that  Bildcberger  conference  and  he  wa.s  one 
of  the  names. 

O'D;  It  is  now  well  documented  that  AIDS 
does  not  eman^  from  the  clouds.  AIDS  was 
developed  in  a  NATO  laboratory. ..Why 
shouldn't  it  be  developed  by  a  NATO  lab?  Why 
shouldn't  disea-scs  be.  if  they're  going  to  wipe 
out  four  billion  people? 

There  is  a  big  chemistry  operation  on  at  the 
U  of  T.  I  am  told,  by  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  U.N.  Congress,  for  this  part,  ah, 
purpose  in  mind. 

I'm  not  crazy.  They're  crazy. 
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Kraft  Dinner  cookout  on  Axworthy's  lawn  out  to  lunch:  U  of  Ottawa 

Green  paper  protest  gets  mixed  reaction 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

About  40  people  met  for  a  Kraft  Dinner 
lunch  date  outside  Human  Resources 
Development  Minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy's  home  in  Ottawa  to  protest 
against  the  federal  government's  pro- 
posed social  policy  reforms. 

The  minister  was  not  at  home  at  the 
time  of  the  protest,  held  on  Dec.  17. 

The  protest,  dubbed  "Lunch  with 
Lloyd,"  was  organized  by  students  at 
Carlcton  University  and  members  of 
the  International  Socialists  and  endorsed 
by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

The  students  were  protesting  the  pro- 
posed $2.6  billion  cut  to  federal  cash 
transfer  payments  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

But  critics  of  the  protest  charged  that 
dcmonsu-ating  at  Axwonhy's  home  was 
an  invasion  of  privacy. 

Richard  Stanton,  president  of  the 
Carlcton  University  Students'  Union, 
denounced  the  protest  as  "an  unaccept- 
able, and  uncalled  for,  process  of  har- 
assment." 

"It  made  Carleton  look  so  bad," 
Stanton  said.  "We  didn't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it." 

And  Jean-Francois  Venne,  president 
of  the  Student  Federation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa,  says  the  protest  has 
damaged  the  credibility  of  national  stu- 
dent lobbying  and  criticisms  with  the 
proposed  cuts. 

"When  the  macaroni  thing  happened, 
wc  were  really  upset  about  it,"  said 
Venne.  "We  apologized  to  the  minister 
for  that.  |The  protest]  desu-oyed  a  lot  of 
work.  The  national  press,  not  the  stu- 
dent press,  turned  back  against  us  again. 
We  have  to  start  building  another  posi- 
tive image." 

But  Simone  Saint-Pierre,  a  spokes- 
person for  CFS,  said  that  concerns  about 
the  protest  were  misplaced. 


"It  was  more  of  a  vigil,"  she  said. 
"There  was  some  chanting,  but  it  was 
very  quiet.  They  were  just  going  to  eat 
their  Kraft  Dinner  and  go. ...  There  were 
more  reporters  than  actual  demonstra- 
tors. 

"The  thing  people  were  concerned 
about  was  that  the  flyer  for  the  demon- 
stration included  a  map  of  how  to  get  to 
Mr.  Axworthy's  house.  But  Mr. 
Axworthy  is  in  a  public  position,  and 
his  address  is  public,"  said  Saint-Pierre. 

But  by  endorsing  the  macaroni  pro- 
test, Venne  says,  CFS  has  made  a  politi- 
cally wrong  move. 

"CFS  has  taken  a  far  left  turn.  That's 
fine  but  when  we're  too  left  we  lose  our 
own  credibility,"  he  said.  "We  have  to 


remove  ourselves  from  CFS.  CFS  is 
falling  apart,  where  [there  were]  72 
member  schools  in  May,  it's  now  at  65 
in  November." 

Carleton 's  Stanton  agrees  that  the 
protest  may  have  damaged  the  credibil- 
ity of  student  protests. 

"It  was  just  very  bad,"  he  said.  "It 
gave  the  impression  that  students  don't 
care  about  the  community." 

But  Giselle  Gerolami,  a  member  of 
the  International  Socialists  and  an  or- 
ganizer of  "Lunch  with  Lloyd,"  said 
that  the  demonstration  represented  more 
than  a  student  perspective. 

"It  was  misrepresented  as  being  ex- 
clusively a  student  protest,  when  there 
were  other  groups  there  that  were  op- 


posed to  the  reforms,"  she  said. 

'There  was  a  lot  of  media  hysteria," 
Gerolami  said.  "It  was  never  foreseen 
as  something  that  was  going  to  be  huge. 
It  was  a  peaceful  demonstration,  and  it 
didn't  disrupt  the  neighborhood." 

CFS  has  planned  a  Canada-wide  stu- 
dent strike  to  be  held  on  Jan.  25  as  a 
further  protest  against  the  proposed  so- 
cial policy  reforms. 

"We  want  to  make  a  statement  that 
it's  not  only  Ottawa  students  that  think 
the  reforms  are  bad — there  are  organiz- 
ers at  campuses  in  every  province," 
said  Saint-Pierre. 

According  to  Saint-Pierre,  the  strike 
is  simply  part  of  a  broader  nation-wide 
reaction  to  the  proposed  cuts. 


'The  25th  is  one  day,  but  I  think  the 
action  will  continue.  People  will  see 
there  is  a  big  solidarity  movement,  com- 
ing from  anti-poverty  groups,  labour, 
women's  groups  ...  It's  also  a  way  to 
educate  students.  [The  cuts]  will  affect 
tuition,  but  it  will  also  affect  the  social 
programs  that  students  use  on  a  day-to- 
day basis,"  she  said. 

But  over  at  Carleton,  Stanton  said 
he's  not  convinced  that  the  Jan.  25 
strike  will  be  effective. 

"We're  being  very  low-key  on  the 
25th.  [Instead]  we're  going  to  be  meet- 
ing with  the  bureaucracy  to  try  and 
change  the  proposals — we're  trying  to 
do  some  real  lobbying,"  he  said. 

with  files  from  Tanya  Talaga 


UBC's  student  press  headed  for  autonomy 


by  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Ubyssey,  the  University  of  British 
Columbia's  student  newspaper  that  was 
shut  down  last  April,  is  back  on  the  road 
to  resurrection. 

Yesterday,  the  UBC  student  council 
responsible  for  the  closure,  the  Alma 
Mater  Society,  put  forward  a  proposal 
for  a  $5-per-student  levy  which  would 
fund  the  paper  directly. 

This  proposal,  if  ratified  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  week  of  Jan.  16,  would  put 
the  funding  of  the  paper  outside  the 
direct  control  of  the  society  and  thus 
protect  the  editorial  freedom  of  the 
paper. 

The  Ubyssey  was  put  on  the  shelf 
along  with  two  other  smaller  publica- 
tions, when  the  society  dismissed  all  of 
the  elected  editorial  staff  and  began 
searching  for  an  editor-in-chief  to  over- 
see all  UBC  publications,  according  to 
Siobahn  Roanlree,  last  year's  Ubyssey 


photo  editor. 

According  to  members  of  the  soci- 
ety, the  Ubyssey  was  often  in  poor  taste 
and  filled  with  grammatical  errors.  But 
the  final  straw  for  the  student  politi- 
cians was  a  Ubyssey  feature  on  sexist 
campaing  posters,  Roantree  said. 

"We  ran  a  photo  layout  of  some  stu- 
dent politician's  campaign  posters, 
showing  that  they  were  using  sexually 
charged  images.  Some  of  the  council 
members  took  it  personally,"  said 
Roantree. 

The  layout  included  a  candidate 
whose  campaign  poster  included  a  photo 
of  her  head  and  shoulders,  with  the 
slogan,  "Call  me  and  we'll  talk." 

Another  female  candidate  was  using 
a  photo  of  herself  in  a  low  cut  top, 
leaning  over  a  tabic,  with  her  cleavage 
comprising  the  centre-focus  of  the  shot. 

Despite  having  spent  over  $7,000  to 
find  someone  to  fill  the  editorial  posi- 
tion of  UBC  publications,  the  AMS  saw 
the  first  two  editors  resign  shortly  after 


being  hired.  This  situation  has  led  to  the 
AMS  taking  a  step  back  from  direct 
control  of  the  paper. 

"The  AMS  seems  to  have  decided 
that  autonomy  will  solve  the  problems 


of  the  paper,"  said  Roantree. 

But  even  if  the  proposal  is  passed,  the 
earliest  the  levy  could  be  collected 
would  be  September,  1995. 

with  files  from  Conan  Tobias 


Students  still  not  pleased 

Continued  from  page  1 

is,"  he  said. 

"He  just  does  not  want  an  MBA  associated  with  accounting,"  said  Ashley. 

As  well,  Arnold  said,  the  program  would  be  good  for  the  suburban  college. 

"Erindale  is  really  anxious  to  establish  some  graduate  programs.  This  way  they 
can  carve  out  a  niche  for  themselves  in  accounting." 

University  deputy  provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  said  Arnold's  proposal  had  the  full 
support  of  the  university  administration.  U  of  T's  faculties  should  be  focussing  on 
the  programs  they  have  an  excellent  reputation  in,  and  spinning  off  the  accounting 
MBA  is  consistent  with  that,  she  said. 

But  the  new  Erindale  M.Acc  program  will  face  stiff  competition.  To  succeed,  it 
will  have  to  draw  students  from  Ontario's  other  M.Acc,  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  That  program,  which  is  not  privatized,  only  charges  $2,000  tuition. 

Arnold's  plan  will  now  go  before  the  university's  Governing  Council  for 
approval. 
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CUEW  Local  2  is  no  more!  First 
General  Meeting  of  CUPE  Local  3902  (UofT) 
will  be  held: 

Tuesday,  January  1  7,  1 2  noon 
Hart  House  Debates  Room 


Becoming  CUPE: 

*  Transfer  of  Power  to  new  CUPE  local 

*  Bylaw  amendments 


Bargaining  with  the  UofT 
*   Election  of  Bargaining  Team 


Support  the  January  25  Student  Strike! 
*   Planning  for  the  Big  Day 
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High  resolutions 


If  anything,  1994  went  out  with  a  big  fat  ques- 
tion mark.  At  the  stroke  of  midnight,  Dec.  31, 
people  everywhere  turned  their  heads  to  the  sky 
and  with  baffled  expressions  on  their  faces 
asked,  "What  the  hell  was  that?" 

Here  at  the  Varsity,  home  of  terminal  per- 
plexity, and  of  course  moral  turpitude,  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  shake  our  heads  at  many 
occurences  throughout  the  year.  Because  there 
are  far  to  many  things  in  a  week  that  make  the 
staff  here  say  "what  the  fuck?"  and  because  the 
Newspaper  has  already  bequeathed  New  Years' 
wishes  to  everyone. ..We  present  to  you  a  short 
list  of  our  favorite  people  that  make  us  shake 
our  heads,  with  resolutions  and  wishes  we  think 
they  should  have  made. 
Universal  do-gooders  OPIRG  —  to  team  up 
with  New  Edition  refugee  MC  Vadum  and  fight 
for  the  rights  of  the  oppressed. 
The  aforementlonedMatthew  Christian 
Vadum  —  to  put  his  budget  in  on  time,  and  to 
find  someone  special  who  cares  about  the  eman- 
cipation of  oppressed  white  males. 
Vadum 's  archenemy.  New  College  student 
presidentGeorge  Luck  —  to  authorize  him- 
self to  make  the  slightest  fucking  sense. 
Minister  of  Social  Destruction  Lloyd 
Axworthy  —  to  pass  a  law  for  student-priced, 
income -contingent  Kraft  dinner. 
SAC  external  do-thingy  Dave  Ruddell  —  to 
get  Allan  Tonks  to  say  the  phrase:  "student 
priced  mctropasses." 

ASSU  prez  Michael  O'Brien  Walker  —  to 

find  his  true  role  in  life  (Playgiri  model)  and  be 
elected  a  lifetime  member  of  the  International 


Relations  Society. 

SL  Mike's  embarrassment  Bob  O'Driscoll 

—  to  leave  those  pesky  Jews  alone;  scientists 
and  world  leaders  arc  much  more  dangerous. 
The  Second  Cup  —  to  move  their  carts  into 
viable  markets  everywhere,  especially  resi- 
dence rooms,  a  living  room  near  you. ..and  any 
other  student  spaces  that  are  free. 
OUSA,  CASA,  CFS  —  to  find  somebody  who 
actually  gives  a  damn  what  they  think. 
Elvis  —  to  find  his  way  home  to  Gareth. 
Canada  Customs — to  protect  the  Canadian 
public  from  smut  thai  threatens  to  undermine 
everything  that  we  hold  dear. 
Maclean's  magazine  —  to  swing  with  the  hep 
cats...daddy-OI  And  add  to  their  oh,  so  attrac- 
tive university  ratings  issue  a  complete  con- 
tributor's list  crediting  the  student  journalists 
they  leaned  on. 

John  Furedy  and  his  academic  freedom  so- 
ciety —  to  escape  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  Canada. 

Our  new  relatives,  OlSE  —  to  spit  at  U  of  T 
and  not  get  swallowed. 
Weight  Watchers  —  to  convince  people  eve- 
rywhere that  anorexia  is  a  fun  and  challenging 
game  that's  easy  to  play. 
BFC  —  to  steal  Robarts  Library,  and  not  have 
anyone  notice. 

SAC  president  Gareth  Spanglett  —  to  accept 
that  Elvis  has  really  left  the  building,  this  time. 
SAC  services  knucklehead  Greg  Todd  —  to 

drink  decaf. 

St  Mike's  nuisance  Nicholas  Sapp  —  to  join 
Greg. 


Huh???? 


So,  let's  get  this  straight.  Every  other  univer- 
sity in  the  country,  we  have  been  told  by 
alarmed  student  activists,  is  looking  to  priva- 
tize its  programs,  charge  full  market  value  for 
them,  rake  in  the  money,  and  drive  all  the  poor 
kids  out  of  education. 

At  BrcKk,  they  want  to  make  half  the  stu- 
dents in  teacher's  college  pay  five  limes  as 
much.  Come  on,  they've  said  to  the  Minister  of 
Education;  it's  easy  money... 

At  Queen's,  academic  whiz-kid  Ken  Wong 
is  starting  an  MBA  program  that  will  charge 
full  cost.  He  figures  there's  a  lot  of  demand  out 
there;  why  not  hike  the  price  of  supply? 

And  all  over  Canada,  executive  MBA  pro- 
grams have  sprouted  up  like  weeds.  Now  that 
undertrodden  minority  member,  the  business 
executive,  can  now  match  his  B-school  trained 
counterparts'  sheepskins  with  one  of  his  own; 
for  S20,0(X),  a  few  correspondence  courses,  and 
a  field  trip  to  Club  Med. 

Yep,  sure  looks  like  privatized  education. 
Harvard-style  learning,  tuitions  that  cost  more 
ihan  Bob  O'Driscoll 's  therapy,  is  coming  fast. 

And  then  U  of  T  has  to  go  spoil  things  by 


doing  the  exact  opposite. 

You  see,  we're  actually  killing  our  own  big 
privatized  degree  program — the  co-op  account- 
ing MBA.  (Either  that  or  we're  moving  it  to 
Erindale,  which  as  Des  Morton  used  to  say,  is 
kind  of  the  same  thing.) 

And  its  not  because  we  can't  afford  it.  After 
all,  in  privatized  programs  like  the  accounting 
MBA,  the  students  pay  the  whole  cost.  So  its 
not  a  matter  of  inadequate  tuitions  or  poor 
government  supptirt;  the  students  are  paying 
the  whole  thing,  even  subsidizing  other  pro- 
grams, some  say. 

Management  dean  Hugh  Arnold  knows  this. 
In  financial  matters,  Hugh  can  find  the  bottom 
line  before  most  of  us  figure  out  which  way's 
up.  No,  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  accounting 
MBA  program  because  no  real  business  school 
gives  out  MBA's  to  accountants,  so  neither 
should  we.  It  makes  us  look  second-rate. 

An  MBA  school  that  values  reputation  above 
the  financial  bottom  line?  That  values  anything 
over  money?  Seems  to  us  these  guys  have  been 
in  the  same  building  with  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  for  far,  far  too  long... 
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BESIDE  IN  CLASS  WHO  STli 
BEER    '  ' 


3  ACKTAhK  letters  to  the  editor 


Wake-up  call 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me 
that  the  New  College  student 
paper  was  shut  down  with  Mat- 
thew Christian  Vadum  as  its 
managing  editor  ("Montreal 
women  not  martyrs  to  the  cause," 
Dec.  5).  It  is  evident  from 
Vadum's  article  on  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Montreal 
Massacre  that  he  needs  to  edu- 
cate himself  on  social  issues, 
specifically  the  systemic  nature 
of  violence  against  women  and 
the  efforts  by  the  women' s  move- 
ment to  end  it.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  shed  some  light: 

Many  women  in  their  every- 
day lives  are  subject  to  incidents 
of  a  specific  type  of  violence 
typically  committed  by  men 
who,  it  is  posited,  are  threatened 
by  women  and  therefore  set  out 
to  control  them.  One  need  only 
recall  the  all  too  familiar  news 
story  of  the  man  who  murders 
his  cx-lover  who  has  left  him. 
Far  more  common  is  the  woman 
who  experiences  sexual  harass- 
ment in  the  workplace,  rape  by  a 
known  or  unknown  assailant, 
physical  assault  by  a  spouse,  and 
incest. 

These  examples  fall  under  the 
umbrella  of  "violence  against 
women"  in  a  misogynist  soci- 
ety, and  many  women  experi- 
ence some  form  of  it  at  some 
time  in  their  lives.  This  violence 
is  insidious;  it  crosses  all  racial 
and  ethnic  lines,  religions,  creeds 
and  so  foah. 

The  murders  committed  by 
Lepine  on  Dec.  6,  1989  at  Ecole 
Polytechnique  are  an  example 
of  this  kind  of  violence,  and  not 
some  isolated  event  as  suggested 
by  Vadum.  Lepine's  actions,  by 
his  own  admission,  can  only  be 
described  as  blatant  misogyny, 
for  he  killed  what  he  referred  to 
as  "feminists"  because  they  were 
women  studying  in  a  tradition- 
ally male  area.  Any  clear-think- 
ing person  would  recognize  that 
the  mobilization  which  occurred 
in  the  women's  movement  fol- 
lowing the  Montreal  Massacre 
was  a  response  to  a  loud  wake- 
up  call  to  stop  the  hurting  of 
women. 

Vadum  has  mistakenly  inter- 
preted this  as  some  twisted  at- 
tempt by  the  women's  move- 
ment to  advance  its  agenda.  If  he 
means  that  the  women's  move- 
ment has  sought  to  increase  pub- 
lic awareness  around  violence 
against  women  in  an  effort  to 
stop  it,  then  he  is  absolutely  right. 


But  let  s  be  clear.  The  women's 
movement  would  rather  not  have 
the  issue  of  "violence  against 
women"  on  its  agenda.  But  the 
reality  is,  violence  is  a  part  of 
women's  lives  and  the  Montreal 
Massacre  highlighted  the  need 
to  continue  working  for  change. 

It  is  often  said  by  people  who 
do  not  understand  the  systemic 
nature  of  violence  against 
women  that  men  who  perpetrate 
such  crimes  are  somehow  "sick, 
deranged  or  mentally  ill"  as  a 
way  of  separating  these  indi- 
viduals from  the  mainstream  of 
society.  Enough  women  are  vic- 
timized that  all  the  perpetrators 
cannot  possibly  be  labeled 
"sick."  Instead,  these  perpetra- 
tors internalize  a  disea.scd  s(Ki- 
ety's  attitudes  towards  women 
and  act  it  out  through  harass- 
ment, abuse,  assault  and  mur- 
der. Lepine  was  one  of  those 
individuals. 

Vadum's  attempt  to  draw  par- 
allels between  Dahmcr  and 
Lepine  is  weak.  Serial  killing  is 
not  an  example  of  systemic  vio- 
lence, as  are  the  specific  exam- 
ples of  violence  committed 
against  women  because  they  are 
women,  like  that  committed  by 
Lepine.  Lepine's  actions  are  an 
extension  of  a  far  more  com- 
monplace problem  affecting  50 
per  cent  of  the  population.  No 
doubt  there  is  tremendous  sym- 
pathy and  sadness  for  Dahmer's 
victims  and  the  surviving  friends 
and  families.  However,  the  com- 
memoration of  Dec.  6  is  a  mourn- 
ing of  all  women  who  are  vic- 
timized by  some  form  of  vio- 
lence in  their  everyday  lives. 

Name  withheld  upon  request 

Reinventing 
family  values 

Kevin  Sager's  column  on  the 
Republicans'  rise  to  power  in 
the  United  States  was  for  the 
most  part  right  on  the  money 
("Republican  victory  in  U.S. 
should  embolden  conserva- 
tives," Nov.  28),  I  do,  however, 
strongly  disagree  with  his  put- 
down  of  the  so-called  "religious 
right"  in  the  party. 

The  Christian  Coalition  in  the 
Republican  party  is  made  up  of 
politicians  who  were  put  there  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the 
regular  everyday  Christian  fami- 
lies. Families  which  have  found 
that  it  is  becoming  harder  and 
harder  to  provide  their  children 


with  solid  Christian  values  be- 
cause the  government,  schools, 
media  and  other  institutions  in 
America  are  now  guided  by  poli- 
cies which  are  contrary  to  these 
values.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
Canada. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  in  the 
truest  spirit  of  democracy  that 
these  people  are  turning  to 
elected  representatives  to  ex- 
press their  concerns.  Sager  ad- 
mits that  .some  of  these  concerns 
such  as  the  erosion  of  the  family 
and  extreme  permissiveness  are 
indeed  valid,  but  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  measures  to  outlaw  sod- 
omy and  pornography  are 
"draconian"  and  that  Americans 
and  Canadians  must  be  aware  of 
a  "creeping  the(x;racy"  which 
would  integrate  church  and  state. 
Hardly.  There  is  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  voting  for  people 
who  represent  your  views  and 
your  morals.  It's  called  democ- 
racy, not  theocracy.  My  sugges- 
tion is  for  Sager  to  be  careful,  as 
he  might  be  becoming  a  sponsor 
of  the  same  political  correctness 
which  he  dislikes  so  much. 

Mike  Filoienko 
President,  Progressive 
Conservative  Association 
Erindale  College 

Accounting 

students 
unaccounted 
for 

Re:  "Committee  votes  to  end 
privatized  accounting  MBA," 
Dec.  5. 

In  the  above  article,  the  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  management. 
Letters  continued  on  page  6 
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Getting  queer  studies  straight  at  U  of  T 

OR,  HOW  THE  CURRICULUM  CAN  TEACH  US  TO  UNLEARN  FEAR 


BY  MARK  VAN  REMI 

At  a  very  early  age  we  are  made  to 
realize  that  being  homosexual  is  not  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  to  be.  But  as 
students,  both  queer  and  hetero,  we  go 
on  to  become  educated  in  the  field  of 
human  culture  and  we  quickly  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  most  respectable 

individu-   

a  1  s 
throughout 
human  his- 
tory were 
indeed  ho- 
mosexual. 

To  what 
extent  are 
we  left  to 
wonder 
whether  or 
not  being 
queer  is 

only  good  when  we  can  make  important 
contributions  to  humankind?  Many  in- 
dividuals in  popular  culture  continue  to 
propagate  homophobic  ideologies  and 
neglect  the  fact  that  gay  communities 
are  a  part  of  our  human  heritage,  whether 
they  are  "accomplished"  individuals  or 
not. 


Student  minorities  in  Canada  decided 
long  ago  it  was  necessary  to  include 
specific  courses  in  the  curriculum  of- 
fered by  the  university.  Perhaps  we 
should  try  to  determine  the  necessity  of 
queer  studies  here  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

As  far  back  as  1986,  the  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  took  the  bold 
  step  to  ex- 


So  why  are  gay  and 
lesbian  studies  at  U 
of  T  non-existent? 
How  does  one  deter- 
mine necessity? 


amine 
queer  is- 
sues in  the 
curricu- 
lum di- 
rectly, the 
first  such 
program 
of  its  kind 
in  Canada. 

Schools  in 
Europe 

and  the  United  States  offering  queer 
studies  were  scrutinized,  hoping  that  a 
model  course  outline  could  be  found.  It 
was  finally  decided  the  department  of 
social  work  would  include  a  credit 
course  dealing  specifically  with  gay 
and  lesbian  issues.  The  course  tilled 
"Gender  and  Sexuality:  Gay  and  Les- 


bian Identities"  critically  examines  this 
segment  of  the  population,  dealing  with 
topics  like  oppression  and  the  subse- 
quent need  to  develop  community  re- 
sources, a  unique  sexuality  and  the  com- 
ing out  of  queer  individuals  to  the  hetero 
world,  and  the  positive  and  negative 
consequences. 

Ryerson  responded  to  a  number  of 
events  that  occurred  in  the  early  '80s, 
for  example  the  bathhouse  raids  and 
SAID.  It  was  felt  a  better  understanding 
could  be  nourished  between  the  queer 
and  heterosexual  factions. 

Where  homosexual  topics  were  tra- 
ditionally covered  in  broad  spectrum 
studies  at  other  universities,  Ryerson 
made  the  choice  to  focus  on  the  com- 
munity and  develop  a  definition  of  queer 
culture,  instead  of  from  the  context  of 
religious  and  other  homophobic  per- 
spectives. 

York  University  quickly  followed 
suit,  recognizing  the  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents. 

Now,  Ryerson  University  serves  the 
gay  and  lesbian  community  itself  by 
offering  queer  studies  through  the  con- 
tinuing education  series.  After  launch- 
ing the  credit  course,  members  of  the 
queer  ghetto  were  interested  in  learning 


more  about  themselves.  Courses  like 
Lesbian  History,  Gay  Men  in  Litera- 
ture, and  Lesbian  and  Gay  Realities 
provide  a  more  informal  view  that  men 


people  who  would  attend  such  a  course 
offering  may  be  dependent  on  the 
number  of  gays  and  lesbians  at  U  of  T 
hiding  from  heterosexual  terror.  Do  we 


THE 


GAY 


POLITIC 


and  women  can  better  understand  what 
it  means  to  be  queer. 

An  interview  with  George  Bielmeier, 
the  course  co-ordinator  of  this  program 
at  Ryerson,  revealed  that  these  courses 
are  not  limited  to  gay  and  lesbian  stu- 
dents alone. 

To  name  a  few,  psychologists,  nurses, 
care  givers  and  parents  of  queer  kids 
attend  these  courses  to  better  their  un- 
derstanding of  queer  culture. 

So  why  are  gay  and  lesbian  studies  at 
U  of  T  non-existent?  Can  it  be  argued 
that  there  is  no  real  need  with  a  student 
population  of  50,000?  How  does  one 
determine  necessity?  The  number  of 


consider  politics?  Funding?  Initiative? 
York  University  and  Ryerson  made  the 
choice  to  institute  this  course  of  study 
eons  ago. 

In  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Star,  Tom 
Wappel  was  quoted  as  saying  that  reli- 
gion is  genetically  inherited  whereas 
being  queer  is  a  lifestyle  choice.  It  is  a 
common  cruelly  that  humans  do  not 
innately  accept  diversity.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental tragedy  that  the  one  thing  hu- 
manity learns  easiest  is  fear. 

Mark  van  Remi  is  a  graduate  student  at 
U  of  T  and  a  member  of  Lesbians,  Gays 
and  Bisexuals  of  U  of  T. 


Campus  Notes  give  edge  in  today's  universities 


BY  MARK  RIVKIN 
AND  JENNY 
SOLURSH 

Campus  Notes,  a  service  which 
sells  lecture  notes  to  students, 
has  received  negative  publicity 
in  recent  months  from  the  cam- 
pus press  at  York  University  and 
the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
following  is  a  response  from  the 
co-owners  of  Campus  Notes,  who 
feel  the  negative  coverage  is  un- 
justified. 

We,  as  the  organizers  of  Cam- 
pus Notes  would  like  to  state  our 
position  and  dispute  several  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  by 
professors  who  oppose  our  serv- 
ice. When  this  program  was 
launched  last  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario,  it  was 
greeted  with  unsubstantiated 
criticism  from  various  profes- 
sors. There  are  many  myths  that 
we  feel  should  be  dispelled. 

Myth  number  one  was  stated 
by  Louise  Morrison,  associate 


lecturer  with  the  department  of 
French  studies  at  York  Univer- 
sity. She  was  quoted  as  saying  in 
the  York  University  Excalibur 
that  it  is  "scandalous"  that  a 
third  or  fourth-year  student  be 
unable  to  take  proper  notes. 

As  students  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario,  we  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  can  be  to  take  comprehen- 
sive notes  while  sitting  in  a  lec- 
ture auditorium  with  999  other 
students  attempting  to  listen  to  a 
professor  that  is  mumbling  into 
a  microphone. 

Campus  Notes  can  offer  even 
the  most  successful  student  the 
opportunity  to  supplement  his  or 
her  set  of  lecture  notes,  with 
those  of  other  students  in  their 
class.  In  most  cases,  although 
the  sets  will  be  similar,  we  can 
assure  you  that  there  will  be 
some  differences  between  the 
two,  and  the  added  information 
in  most  cases  can  be  of  enor- 
mous value.  When  we  evaluate 
whether  an  individual  is  truly 
educated,  should  we  consider  the 
ability  to  take  lecture  notes  as  an 


inportant  factor?  Hardly. 

At  Campus  Notes,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing are  the  key  factors  in  an 
individual's  education  and  the 
so-called  "university  experi- 
ence." Moreover,  if  taking  proper 
lecture  notes  is  such  an  essential 
factor  in  the  university  experi- 
ence, how  could  one  possibly 
condome  correspondence  or 
"mediated  learning"  courses 
where  there  are  no  lectures  at  all, 
and  in  fact  the  lecture  notes  are 
mailed  right  to  our  door  by  a 
professor? 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  that 
there  has  been  far  too  much 
emphasis  placed  on  methodol- 
ogy and  very  little  in  the  end 
result,  that  is,  learning. 

Let' s  move  on  to  myth  number 
two.  Professor  Ridpath  of  the 
department  of  econoinics  at  York 
complains  he  was  not  making 
any  money  from  his  lecture 
notes.  He  feels  that  the  professor 
should  receive  the  money.  The 
reality  here  is  that  it  is  the  stu- 


dents hired  by  Campus  Notes 
who  should  make  the  money 
because  they  are  interpreting  the 
professor's  lectures. 

Furthermore,  the  staff  at  Cam- 
pus Notes  dedicate  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  when  hiring  students 
to  ensure  that  only  competent 
individuals  are  accepted.  The 
quality  of  product  that  we  sell  is 
very  important  to  us  and  being 
former  students  ourselves,  we 
understand  how  important  it  is 
to  you. 

Anyway,  we  are  not  even  sure 
why  money  is  the  issue  here, 
since  we  live  in  a  free  market, 
according  to  the  economics  de- 
partment. 

Myth  number  three  is  an  eye- 
opener.  It  is  very  peculiar  that 
one  can  speculate  over  what  is 
and  what  is  not  legal  consider- 
ing the  enormous  number  of  law 
texts  that  could  be  checked. 
Cheryl  Underbill,  secretary  to 
the  York  senate  appeals  com- 
mittee, "suspects  that  Campus 
Notes  lecture  material  violates 
senate  policies." 


Does  it,  or  does  it  not?  Ac- 
cording to  Canadian  laws  on 
copyright  material,  it  does  not 
violate  any  law,  so  perhaps  we 
should  stop  suspecting  and  cast- 
ing doubts  that  are  totally  un- 
founded. Please,  for  the  sake  of 
others  who  are  not  clear  as  to  the 
nature  of  copyright  law,  in  the 
future  try  to  insure  the  informa- 
tion you  are  giving  out  is  accu- 
rate and  unbiased. 

Campus  Notes  raises  many 
issues  that  have  the  potential  to 
create  controversy  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  especially  in 
classes  the  size  of  Roy  Thompson 
Hall. 

The  final  myth  that  we  will 


address  is  that  all  change  is  bad. 
Fortunately  we  at  Campus  Notes 
are  trying  to  adapt  as  the  univer- 
sities change.  Classes  are  get- 
ting larger  and  more  competi- 
tive each  year.  It  is  important  for 
students  to  use  all  of  the  avail- 
able resources  that  they  can  in 
order  to  get  ahead. 

As  for  the  future  of  Campus 
Notes,  we  are  now  at  four  Cana- 
dian universities  and  are  grow- 
ing rapidly.  We  are  on  your  cam- 
pus and  in  your  classes  every- 
day. 

Mark  Rivkin  and  Jenny  Salursh 
are  co-owners  of  Campus  Notes, 
the  lecture  note  service. 
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Continued  from  page  4 

Hugh  Arnold,  misleads  your 
readers  by  not  giving  the  com- 
pleie  "picture"  in  his  comments 
as  quoted.  We,  as  current  stu- 
dents in  the  MBA  accounting 
program,  wish  to  rectify  these 
errors  and  omissions. 

The  dean  said,  "we've  been 
working  up  to  this  decision  [i.e. 
terminating  the  program]  for  two 
years  now."  Unfortunately,  what 
he  forgot  to  say  was  that  the  first 
MBA  program  task  force  that 
reported  to  him  in  October,  1 993, 
recommended  that  "...the  full- 
lime  and  part-time  MBA  pro- 
grams and  the  MBA  component 
of  the  present  MBA  accounting 
program  be  integrated  into  a  sin- 
gle program...  it  is  recommended 
that  a  new  Master  of  Profes- 
sional Accounting  (MPA)  de- 
gree be  established  and  that  a 
joint  MBA/MPA  degree  be  of- 
fered." 

The  next  decanal  task  force  to 
review  this  first  task  force's  rec- 
ommendations regarding  our 
program  proved  to  be  ineffec- 
tive and  arrived  at  no  conclu- 
sions. 

Thus,  the  initial  recommen- 
dation to  integrate  our  program 
and  offer  two  degrees,  has  been, 
in  the  space  of  one  year,  (and  in 
reality  three  meetings  for  a  total 
of  six  hours  of  deliberation  by 
this  second  inconclusive  task 
force)  replaced,  unilaterally,  by 
the  dean  with  a  proposal  to  ter- 
minate. His  wording  that  "we've 
been  working  up  to  this  deci- 
sion..." seems  to  indicate  that  he 
had  a  predetermined  notion  of 
cancelling  our  program  even 


before  he  set  up  his  first  task 
force. 

The  dean  slates  that  "the  ma- 
jority of  members  of  the  second 
task  force  were  from  accounting 
and  they  recommended  not  to 
continue  the  program."  This  is 
not  completely  accurate.  Al- 
though five  of  the  nine  members 
were  CA's,  two  of  these  do  not 
teach  in  the  MBA  accounting 
program.  Further,  this  task  force 
met  for  only  six  hours,  and  came 
to  no  definitive  recommenda- 
tion. In  fact,  the  task  force  "con- 
cluded its  work  without  arriving 
at  a  consensus.  Some  members 
recommended  thai  the  ...  pro- 
gram be  eliminated.  Others  felt 
that  it  should  be  continued..." 
(in  a  memo  from  the  dean  to  the 
Faculty  of  Management  coun- 
cil). 

In  referring  to  the  $1  million 
that  our  program  brings  into  the 
Faculty  of  Management  each 
year,  the  dean  states:  "...  you 
have  to  pay  for  expenses  to  run 
[the  program).  You  have  to  look 
at  what's  left  over  for  the  faculty 
in  order  to  run  it  and  basically 
there's  nothing  left." 

The  dean's  memory  and  math 
are  suspect.  In  his  Nov.  30  memo, 
he  admits  that  if  the  program  is 
discontinued, "...  the  faculty  will 
be  left  with  costs  currently  cov- 
ered by  the  program  that  cannot 
be  eliminated  on  the  order  of 
$400,000  to  $500,000  [annu- 
ally]." 

If  what  he  wrote  in  the  memo 
is  true,  then  how  can  there  be 
nothing  left?  The  program  obvi- 
ously covers  quite  a  few  costs 
otherwise  how  can  it  leave  a 


gaping  half-a-million  dollar 
wound  if  it  were  cut  from  the 
faculty?  Currently,  besides  pay- 
ing for  everything  used  by  the 
program — all  our  professors, 
TA's,  space,  material,  even  the 
sheets  of  paper  for  laser  print- 
ing, it  contributes  a  further 
$150,000  to  the  faculty  to  cover 
other  costs. 

The  dean  is  also  on  the  record 
as  saying  that  the  administration 
is  fully  aware  of  the  proposed 
cuts.  That's  strange  since  the 
provost  has  been  in  the  hospital. 
Additionally,  the  only  public 
document  that  the  dean  has  re- 
leased is  the  memo  to  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Management's  council 
on  Nov.  30.  There  has  been  no 
indication  whatsoever  that  any 
planning  documents  recom- 
mending the  termination  of  our 
program  have  been  sent  any- 
where outside  of  this  faculty. 

In  summary,  the  dean  is  rec- 
ommending killing  a  program 
that  generates  much  needed  rev- 
enue for  the  university.  It  pro- 
duces outstanding  graduates:  for 
example,  88  percent  of  our  grads 
passed  the  UFE  on  their  first 
attempt  as  compared  to  the  59 
per  cent  national  average.  It  has 
the  support  of  many  of  the  top 
accounting  firms  as  well  as  other 
employees  in  this  country;  for 
example,  over  90  per  cent  of  our 
grads  have  full-time  positions 
before  they  graduate. 

The  ultimate  irony  is  that 
while  U  of  T  president  Rob 
Prichard  is  telling  Ottawa  and 
Queen's  Park  that  U  of  T  is 
strapped  for  cash  and  that  we 
need  more  funding,  there's  his 


dean  of  management  throwing 
away  $  1  million  behind  his  back. 
It  really  does  not  make  sense. 

Finally,  if  our  program  does 
get  cut,  then  the  $500,000  an- 
nual deficit  will  have  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  provost  (or  the  dean). 
We're  not  as  certain  as  he  that 
Simcoe  Hall  will  be  so  willing  to 
give  more  money  to  cover  a  loss 
created  by  the  termination  of  a 
profitable  program.  Even  if  this 
lunacy  were  to  occur,  the  prov- 
ost would  have  to  find  the  money 
elsewhere  (probably  by  cuts  to 
other  areas  of  study  at  U  of  T — 
perhaps  another  Faculty  of  For- 
estry?), because  there  is  certainly 
no  more  cash  from  Bob  Rae  or 
the  feds! 

Justin  Ashley 
Henry  Kim 
Gary  Kisiel 
MBA  students 

Manufactur- 
ing dissent 

In  the  Dec.  5  issue  of  the  Var- 
sity, you  printed  a  small  blurb 
concerning  the  resignation  of 
Ranjil  Ebenezer.  The  first  three 
paragraphs  are  a  fairly  accurate 
description  of  the  events  at  the 
SAC  meeting.  The  last  para- 
graph, however  is  a  monument 
to  shoddy  journalism  and  un- 
ethical practices. 

In  it  you  state  that  "Alex 
Vaccari  has  stated  that  he  wants 
the  volunteer  position,  but  he  is 
likely  to  be  opposed  by  several 
board  members,  including  at 


least  two  from  St.  Michael's 
College,  who  dislike  his  own 
strong  support  for  same-sex 
spousal  benefits." 

Alex  Vaccari  was  opposed  at 
the  board  meeting  in  question 
not  on  the  grounds  of  his  support 
for  same-sex  benefits,  but  be- 
cause the  human  rights  office  is 
an  elected  position,  not  volun- 
teer. No  St.  Mike's  representa- 
tive opposes  Vaccari  taking  the 
position  on  the  grounds  of  his 
beliefs  concerning  same-sex  ben- 
efits. 

Had  a  Varsity  reporter  at- 
tended the  meeting  in  question, 
you  would  have  known  this.  At 
least  two  St.  Mike's  representa- 
tives will  oppose  Alex?  Where 
would  the  Varsity  find  this  nug- 
get of  information?  Where  ever 
did  Varsity  staff  acquire  the  gift 
of  foresight  which  allows  them 
to  make  predictions  concerning 
the  voting  tendencies  of  the  board 
of  directors  before  they  know 
themselves?  Before  anyone  even 
declares  their  candidacy?  Is  the 
Varsity  aware  that  opposition 
came  from  all  comers  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons? 

Whose  political  agenda  is  be- 
ing played  out  here?  Or  is  this 
mere  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  Varsity,  in  which  case  you 
have  been  revealed  as  a  cheap, 
propagandisiic  rag. 

Giving  such  gratuitous  play 
to  the  stereotype  of  St.  Mike's 
students  as  a  bunch  of 
homophobes  is  unwarranted  and 
unethical.  I  would  expect  that 
accusations  of  this  sort  would  be 
backed  up  by  more  than  the  mere 
hearsay  of  some  unknown  per- 


son. Otherwise,  the  result  is  dis- 
tortion, misinformation,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  media  for  personal 
purposes. 

Nicholas  Sapp 
SAC  Director 
St.  Michael's  College 

(The  Varsity  stands  by  its  story  - 
ed.) 

UofTno 
safe  liaven 

I  read  with  dismay  your  article 
entitled  "Equity  issues  group 
releases  study"  in  the  Dec.  1 
issue  of  the  Varsity.  With  the 
Dec.  6  anniversary  of  the  Mon- 
treal Massacre  fast  approaching 
I  found  your  article  on  the  re- 
lease of  this  study  timely.  I  won- 
der if  Susan  Addario  and  her 
study  group  ever  investigated 
incidents  at  the  University  of 
Toronto?  Her  statement  "... 
We've  been  fortunate  at  U  of  T 
that  we've  had  no  tragic  inci- 
dents in  recent  years..."  is  offen- 
sively untrue! 

I  recall  a  woman  student  be- 
ing stabbed  five  or  six  times  by 
an  ex-boyfriend  at  the  medical 
building,  someone  being  shot  and 
someone  else  stabbed  at  Sidney 
Smith  pub  and  a  worker  at  New 
College  being  beaten  very  nearly 
to  death.  No  tragic  incidents  at  U 
of  T,  eh??  Pull  your  head  out  of 
the  sand,  Susan. 

Lori  Lewis 
Toronto 
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Former  Saturday  Night  editor  enters  academia 

John  Fraser  to  be  new  Massey  College  master 


BY  Aaron  Chan 

Former  Saturday  Night  editor  John 
Fraser  has  been  recommended  to  be- 
come the  fourth  master  of  Massey  Col- 
lege. 

The  recommendation  was  announced 
at  a  college  corporation  meeting  on 
Dec.  1  by  search  committee  chair 
Richard  Winter. 

A  formal  election  for  the  mastership 
will  be  held  in  mid-January.  If  Fraser  is 
confirmed  as  master-elect,  he  will  take 
office  on  July  1 . 

According  to  Ann  Brumell,  the  col- 
lege registrar  and  secretary,  several  of 
the  criteria  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee included  leadership,  outreach  abil- 
ity, and  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  the 
college. 

"Unanimously,  he  [Fraser]  ranked 
highest  in  all  the  categories.  It  was  a 
unanimous  decision  to  recommend  his 
name,"  Brumell  said. 

Fraser  retired  as  the  editor  of  Satur- 


day Night  magazine  last  June,  and  says 
that  his  career  experiences  in  journal- 
ism would  be  useful  in  his  new  job. 

"I  feel  pleased  and  honoured,"  he 
said.  "I  hope  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  Massey  College  as  a  place  welcom- 
ing to  graduate  students  and  professors, 
[and]  reinforce  the  college's  mandate 
as  a  link  between  the  university  and  the 
community." 

Part  of  the  college's  mandate  is  to  act 
as  a  bridge  between  the  two  groups.  The 
master-designate  hopes  to  make  the 
connection  more  concrete  and  visible, 
by  creating  some  sort  of  organization 
that  includes  local  citizens. 

The  search  committee  began  looking 
for  a  successor  to  current  master  Ann 
Saddlemyer  last  summer. 

Fraser  has  been  an  associate  fellow 
of  Massey  College  since  1990,  a  friend 
of  the  college  since  its  early  days  in  the 
'60s,  and  is  currently  a  senior  resident 
and  chair  of  the  college's  fund-raising 
committee. 


Massey  College  is  a  college  of  gradu- 
ate students,  independent  of,  although 
associated  with  U  of  T.  It  is  self-fi- 
nanced and  self-governing,  with  its 
operations  overseen  by  the  corporation, 
the  equivalent  of  a  board  of  directors  for 
the  college. 

The  master  of  the  college  is  the  chair 
of  the  26-member  corporation,  and  is 
elected  to  serve  a  seven-year  term. 

Although  the  administrative  respon- 
sibilities of  the  position  make  it  similar 
to  the  presidency  of  other  colleges,  the 
fact  that  the  master  is  required  to  move 
into  residence  adds  an  element  of  life- 
style commitment  to  the  job. 

Richard  Winter,  chair  of  the  search 
committee,  says  he's  happy  with  the 
choice. 

"I  think  he'll  be  great.  He  has  great 
experience,  and  is  very  loyal  to  the 
college,"  Winter  said. 

Fraser  is  not  the  only  writer  to  hold 
down  the  fort  at  Massey.  Robertson 
Davies  is  a  former  college  master. 


Stepping  out  of  Saturday  Night  and  into  U  of  T:  John  Fraser. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Student  war  with  Second  Cup  wages  on 


by  Anusia 
govindasamy 

In  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  some  stu- 
dent groups  are  still  unimpressed 
with  a  coffee  bar  in  what  they 
say  is  a  student  space. 

Despite  the  recent  reduction 
in  size  of  the  Second  Cup  coffee 
bar,  some  student  leaders  say 
they  would  prefer  to  see  it  re- 
moved altogether. 

In  September  Second  Cup  in- 
stalled the  coffee  bar  in  Sidney 
Smith,  but  students  and  the  uni- 
versity complained  the  30-foot 
wide  refreshment  stand  was 
larger  than  they  had  been  told. 

After  negotiation.  Second  Cup 
agreed  in  November  to  reduce 
its  cart  size  to  1 1  feet. 

But  the  president  of  the  Arts 


and  Science  Students'  Union 
would  still  like  to  see  the  coffee 
stand  leave  the  lobby  altogether. 

The  Second  Cup  would  be 
better  in  the  Hangar  or  some- 
where else  downstairs  instead  of 
occupying  student  study  space, 
says  Michael  O'Brien- Walker. 

"I  don't  want  our  student 
spaces  looking  like  the  Eaton 
Centre,"  he  said. 

The  changes  in  the  cart's  size 
came  after  pressure  from  the 
Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  They  said  the  space 
taken  up  by  the  coffee  bar  vio- 
lated the  contract  signed  between 
U  of  T  and  Second  Cup  in  Sep- 
tember. That  agreement  gave 
Second  Cup  eight  feet  of  front- 
age space  in  the  Sidney  Smith 
lobby. 


However,  Second  Cup  then 
installed  a  main  coffee  bar,  des- 
sert, and  cream  and  sugar  stands 
with  a  total  frontage  of  30  feet. 
Students  and  staff  complained 
the  new  bar  took  up  far  too  much 
of  the  lobby,  which  is  also  used 
for  student  clubs'  displays,  cul- 
tural events,  or  reading  between 
classes. 

Students'  Administrative 
Council  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  said  cutting  down  the 
size  of  the  coffee  bar  was  the 
best  compromise  students  were 
likely  to  get. 

Although  the  Second  Cup  is 
still  larger  than  eight  feet,  it  is 
still  much  smaller  than  before, 
said  Spanglett. 

"Personally,  the  bottom  line 
is  I'd  rather  not  see  the  Second 
Cup  there  at  all.  The  only  reason 


we  have  softened  our  position  is 
that  we  have  had  a  lot  of  re- 
sponse from  students  who  say 
that  they  like  having  a  coffee 
service  in  that  space." 

But  Don  Dcwees,  vice-dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence, says  he  has  been  satisfied 
the  Second  Cup  stand  does  not 
infringe  on  student  space. 

Spanglett  also  says  the  uni- 
versity is  unlikely  to  kick  out  the 
Second  Cup  and  lose  the  money 


they  are  receiving  from  the  com- 
pany in  return  for  being  allowed 
to  establish  its  coffee  bars  on 
campus. 

That  annoys  Melanie  Waring, 
executive  assistant  for  the  stu- 
dent council.  She  says  the  uni- 
versity told  the  council  not  to 
rent  out  its  own  space  in  the  Sid 
Smith  lobby  for  money,  then 
proceeded  to  do  just  that  itself. 

"We  were  told  to  stop  renting 
out  our  booth  in  Sidney  Smith  to 


commercial  vendors  because  the 
area  was  a  student  space — and 
we  did.  Now  the  university  turns 
around  and  signs  a  contract  al- 
lowing the  Second  Cup  to  do 
business  in  the  same  location. 
It's  not  fair." 

The  battle  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. The  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  is  currently  selling 
50-cent  coffee,  in  an  effort  to 
undercut  the  Second  Cup's  busi- 
ness. 


No  TTC  fare  increase  in  siglit 

But  fight  lor  metropass  continues 


ClUT  gets  new  station  manager 


BY  Ingrid  Ancevich 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  alumna  Jane  Farrow  has 
become  the  campus  radio  sta- 
tion's new  manager. 

Before  taking  the  position  at 
CIUT,  Farrow  was  program  di- 
rector at  Halifax  campus/com- 
munity station  CKDU  as  well  as 
conference  co-ordinator  for  the 
National  Campus  Community 
Radio  Association. 

"I  have  a  solid  background  in 
communications  and  community 
development,  [which  has]  a 
broadly  defined  mandate  of  get- 
ting people  together,  building 
coalitions,  and  fighting  the 
power,"  Farrow  said. 

According  to  Meg  Borlhwick, 
chair  and  president  of  the  CIUT 
board  of  directors  and  a  member 
of  the  Board's  hiring  commit- 
tee. Farrow  possesses  both  the 
qualities  and  the  qualifications 
to  be  an  effective  manager  for 
the  station. 

"Her  background,  her  resume, 
everything  she  had  to  say  showed 
that  she  has  a  really  extensive 
history  and  experience  with  cam- 
pus community  radio. 

"I  had  actually  met  her  previ- 
ously a  few  years  ago  at  a  cam- 
pus community  radio  conference 
in  Vancouver  and  remembered 
her  after  meeting  all  those  peo- 
ple." she  said. 

Program  director  Dan  Hart, 
who  worked  with  Farrow  at 
CKDU,  is  optimistic  about  work- 
ing with  her  at  CIUT. 

"We  work  well  together  and  I 


Smells  like  Teen  Spirit:  Jane  Farrow. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


think  it's  going  to  be  a  real  boost 
for  the  station,  raising  its  profile 
both  on  the  campus  and  in  the 
community,"  he  said. 

Kim  Levis,  CIUT  production 
assistant  and  a  programmer  there 
for  over  four  years,  is  particu- 
larly impressed  with  Farrow's 
people  skills. 

"She's  a  people  person. ..she 
has  a  vision  of  how  the  station 
should  be,  but  she  can  also  com- 
municate that  vision  to  people  in 
a  way  that  doesn't  alienate,  and 
that's  the  important  thing." 

Farrow  says  that  due  to  the 
efforts  of  David  Ackerman,  her 
predecessor,  and  the  CIUT  board, 
staff  and  volunteers,  the  station 
is  much  healthier  financially  than 


when  Ackerman  became  man- 
ager almost  two  years  ago. 

She  says  that  this  gives  her 
more  freedom  to  focus  on  other 
concerns. 

"We  have  more  time  to  work 
on  concepts  around  program- 
ming and  promotions.. .[as  well 
as]  attempting  to  develop  [our 
appeal]  beyond  where  it  might 
be." 

Farrow  said,  that  it  would 
never  be  the  station's  goal  to 
attract  a  large  number  of  listen- 
ers, as  it  is  CIUT's  mandate  to 
communicate  with  and  for 
underrepresented  community 
groups. 

FaiTow  started  as  station  man- 
ager on  Dec.  5. 


BY  SiMONE  A.  Brown 

Students  aren't  likely  to  see  a 
transit  fare  increase  this  year,  a 
transit  spokesperson  says. 

According  to  Toronto  Transit 
Commission  spokesperson, 
Christine  Burkitt,  an  increase  in 
fares  right  now  would  only  de- 
crease ridership. 

"There  are  people  who  can't 
afford  to  pay  extra  or  who  won't 
pay  it,  so  it's  something  we  want 
to  avoid,"  she  said. 

Instead,  the  TTC  is  seeking 
another  way  to  save  money,  says 
Burkitt. 

Any  increase  in  TTC  fares 
would  be  greatly  opposed  by  rid- 
ers, according  to  Jack  Layton, 
Metro  councillor  for  Don  River. 

Not  only  would  an  increase 
result  in  a  decrease  in  ridership 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
many  people  who  are  dependent 
on  public  transit  and  have  fixed 
incomes,  students  in  particular, 
said  Layton. 

"[A  fare  increase]  would  make 
life  [for  students]  tougher.  With 
having  fare  increases  [and]  in- 
creases in  tuition  it  tightens  the 
belt  that  much  more,"  said 
Layton. 

A  fare  increase  would  also 
result  in  hurting  the  environ- 
ment since  riders  may  switch  to 
driving  cars,  says  Layton. 

"When  people  switch  to  driv- 
ing a  car.. .it's  five  times  as  bad 
for  global  warming,"  he  said. 

David  Ruddell,  U  of  T's  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Councils 
external  commissioner,  agrees 
that  a  fare  increase  would  be 
unfair  to  students. 

"Since  we're  still  paying  adult 
rates,  [a  fare  increase]  would 
obviously  hurt  students,  said 
Ruddell. 


"It  would  reduce  students'  free 
money  by  that  much.  They  would 
have  less  money  to  spend  on 
school,  books  and  entertain- 
ment." 

The  financial  burdens  of  high 
TTC  fares  for  students  are  being 
experienced  at  all  the  post-sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  Metro  area. 

As  a  result,  local  Toronto  stu- 
dent representatives  have  been 
lobbying  for  a  college/univer- 
sity metropass  through  the  Metro 
Universities  and  Colleges  Cau- 
cus. 

The  caucus  represents  over 
270,000  Toronto  area  students, 
including  those  from  U  of  T. 

But  according  to  Ruddell, 
progress  has  been  quite  slow. 

"We  haven't  been  successful. 
They  [TTC]  are  more  worried 


about  holding  fares  down...  than 
giving  students  a  break,"  said 
Ruddell. 

But  Andre  Bastian,  president 
of  the  York  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, says  that  with  the  recent 
municipal  elections  and  new 
councillors,  things  could  be  more 
optimistic. 

In  addition  to  a  metropass,  the 
caucus  wants  other  service  im- 
provements to  help  student  rid- 
ers. Increasing  the  number  of 
buses  and  trains,  expanding  af- 
ter-hour services  for  students 
with  late  classes  and  improving 
rider  safety  would  attract  more 
students  to  the  TTC,  says 
Bastian. 

The  TTC  has  not  had  a  cash 
fare  increase  since  it  was  raised 
70  cents  in  March,  1992. 


Has  being 


(see  page  8) 
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Chem  students  say  safety  measures  insufficient 


U  of  T  says  it's  improving  its  safety  measures  after  a  critical  report  and  a  rash  of  accidents. 

(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Continued  from  page  1 

concerns  over  the  past  year: 

^  a  ben/£ne  slill,  containing  volatile 
liquids  under  heat,  caught  fire; 

^  one  of  the  department's  glass  blow- 
ers was  hospitalized  with  severe  respi- 
ratory distress  after  inhaling  hydrogen 
selenide,  a  toxic  and  explosive  gas, 
while  on  the  job; 

^  most  recently  a  container  of  acid 
waste  exploded  during  a  lab,  sending 
three  people  to  hospital. 

Other  minor  incidents  resulting  in 
cuts  or  acid  splashes  have  also  occurred, 
and  a  fear  that  traces  of  the  toxic  cle- 
ment beryllium  might  be  present  in  the 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 
building  was  assuaged  only  after  nu- 
merous tests  consistently  contradicted 
the  initial  finding. 

As  well,  an  independent  review  of  U 
of  T's  chemistry  department  released 
last  February  cited  a  series  of  safety 
concerns.  Lab  facilities  in  Lash  Miller 
are  being  used  by  many  more  students 
than  they  were  designed  for,  producing 
overcrowding,  lack  of  sufficient  space 
or  resources  for  properly  carrying  out 
experiments,  and  sometimes  question- 
able lab  practices,  the  review  said. 

Martin  Moskovits,  chair  of  U  of  T's 
chemistry  department,  says  all  of  the 
faults  identified  by  the  review  have 
been  fixed.  He  describes  in  great  detail 
the  precautions  taken  during  the  execu- 
tion of  experiments,  ranging  from  the 
use  of  materials,  to  their  transportation 
and  storage  or  disposal.  The  recent  spate 
of  accidents,  he  says,  is  not  an  indica- 
tion of  the  true  slate  of  chem  lab  safety. 

"There's  no  question  that  things  had 
fallen  between  the  cracks  in  the  past," 
says  Moskovits.  "But  most  of  those 
things  have  been  stopped.  It's  ironic 
that  we  had  a  couple  of  accidents  lately 
in  what  is  a  much  more  greatly  en- 
hanced, ameliorated  system." 

Like  other  Ontario  universities,  U  of 
T  has  an  active  environmental  health 
and  safety  office  that  closely  monitors 
all  departments  on  campus,  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  full-time  department 
committees  that  review  safety  issues  on 
an  ongoing  basis. 

David  Gorman,  director  of  U  of  T's 
environmental  health  and  safety  office, 
also  is  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the 
department  on  improving  safely. 

"We  have  prodded  them  [chemistry 
department]  in  the  past,  but  our  feeling 
is  that  they  don't  need  much  prodding 
now,"  says  Gorman. 

The  recent  review,  and  the  rash  of 
accidents,  also  helped  to  make  the  de- 
partment think  more  about  its  safety 
procedures,  Gorman  said. 

"I  think  the  accidents  they  had  in  the 
last  year  internally  prodded  them  to  do 


some  work." 

Changes  in  the  name  of  safety  have 
meant  changes  in  the  way  chemistry  is 
taught  here.  One  of  the  most  prommcnt 
concerns  raised  in  the  U  of  T  review 
was  the  shortage  of  fume  hoods:  the 
enclosed,  ventilated  work  spaces  where 
all  experiments  arc  to  be  conducted. 

For  its  200  graduate  students  and 
post  doctorates,  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment has  approximately  120  fume 
hoods.  However,  only  60  are  available 
for  the  more  than  4,000  undergradu- 
ates. In  response,  the  department  has 
cut  back  the  number  of  labs  to  fit  the 
shortage  of  fume  hoods. 

Moskovits  explains  the  situation  is 
not  a  problem  because  undergraduate 
work  involves  far  fewer  hazardous 
materials  and  is  less  demanding  on  fume 
ho(xls,  whereas  the  work  done  by  gradu- 
ate students  requires  a  heavier  use  of 
the  hoods. 

"For  the  time  being,  the  problem  is 
dealt  with  by  imposing  on  people's 
time,"  says  Moskovits.  'They  simply 
have  to  queue  up  to  use  fume  haxls. 
People  work  shifts  and  double  up  when 
ideally  they  might  not  want  to. 

"We  refurbish  fume  hcxxls  to  make 
them  more  efficient  and  add  new  ones 
when  we  can." 

But  some  have  doubts.  Darrick  Heyd, 
a  graduate  student,  questions  the  de- 
partment's commitment  to  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  fume  hoods. 

"As  far  as  the  labs  go  that  the  grad 
students  work  in,  there  aren't  any  regu- 
lar inspections,"  Heyd  says.  "Just  once 
I  saw  a  couple  of  people  walk  through 
and  take  a  quick  look  around  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  that  had  to  be  done." 

Heyd  says  that  some  of  the  fume 
hoods  have  been  broken  or  installed 
incorrectly,  a  claim  that  baffles 
Moskovits. 

'The  equipment  is  all  CSA  approved," 
he  says.  "It  passes  all  safely  standards. 
The  fume  hoods  are  checked  periodi- 
cally, and  in  fact  we've  just  done  a 
massive  check." 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing 
many  universities  is  maintaining  old 
and  aging  facilities  up  to  modem  safely 
standards.  And  Moskovits  agrees  this 
is  a  problem  with  Lash  Miller. 

"It's  an  old  building,  and  it  makes 
keeping  up  with  the  kind  of  standards 
we  aspire  to  have  a  challenge,"  he  says. 

In  response,  many  Ontario  universi- 
ties are  either  erecting  new  chemistry 
buildings  or  renovating  their  old  ones. 
Both  Ottawa  and  Laurier  have  recently 
constructed  new  buildings,  which  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  chemistry  chair 
Frederick  McCourt  says  incorporate 
many  safety  features  not  found  in  older 
facilities. 


For  example,  the  new  buildings  are 
equipped  with  two  exit  doors  to  all  labs 
and  extra  ventilation  to  remove  fumes 
from  the  air.  Other  precautionary  meas- 
ures have  also  been  taken,  such  as  en- 
suring that  fume  hoods  are  located  away 
from  the  doors,  McCourt  says.  In  the 
fatal  Western  accident,  the  fire  started 
in  the  fume  hood,  which  was  beside  the 
door,  and  effectively  blocked  the  stu- 
dents' only  means  of  escape. 

"It  (the  Western  accident)  has  af- 
fected new  buildings  that  have  been 
constructed  in  the  last  few  years," 
McCourt  says.  "You'll  find  that  the 
safety  features  in  those  are  consider- 
ably more  advanced  " 

At  Western,  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment is  undertaking  a  major  renovation 
of  its  building,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6 
million,  as  well  as  revamping  its  ad- 
ministrative effectiveness 

"The  renovation  of  the  building  is 
primarily  designed  at  ventilation,  in- 
cluding chemical  fume  cabinets  and 
hazardous  exhaust  systems,"  says 
Barratt. 

U  of  T's  department  has  no  plans  for 
a  new  building.  But  it  does  hope  to 


improve  its  facilities  and  plans  lo  build 
a  wing  above  the  current  undergraduate 
wing,  which  would  increase  the  amount 
of  available  lab  space. 

The  age  of  the  Lash  Miller  building 
forced  U  of  T  to  reject  some  of  the 
safety  concerns  raised  by  the  inquest 
into  the  Western  death,  many  of  which 
arc  being  incorporated  into  the  new 
buildings.  For  instance,  U  of  T  admin- 
istrators said  the  coroner's  recommen- 
dation that  rope  ladders  be  strung  from 
upper-floor  lab  windows — the  second 
student  in  the  Western  fire  escaped 
death  by  hanging  from  a  window 
ledge — was  impossible,  since  all  of  the 
Lash  Miller  windows  were  sealed  shut 
anyway. 

To  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  equip- 
ment, university  officials  are  placing 
more  emphasis  on  making  themselves 
and  lab  users  aware  of  safety  concerns 
to  attempt  to  prevent  accidents  from 
happening  in  the  first  place. 

To  monitor  health  and  safety  con- 
cerns, all  universities  arc  covered  by  a 
series  of  committees,  many  made  up  of 
people  who  work  in  the  labs,  to  evaluate 
safety  concerns  and  develop  policies. 

Improved  training  of  lab  users  has 
also  become  a  fixture  in  chemistry  de- 
partments. One  safety  mechanism 
adopted  is  the  use  of  Workplace  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Information  System 
(WHMIS)  u-aining,  an  initiative  devel- 
oped by  the  federal  government  and 
implemented  by  the  province  under  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

It  is  a  parallel  of  the  American  right- 
to-know  legislation,  says  Barratt,  where 
all  chemicals  in  the  workplace  must  be 
labeled  with  their  hazardous  properties 
indicated. 

Ontario  now  requires  that  all  stu- 
dents and  workers  in  university  chemis- 
try departments  receive  mandatory 
WHMIS  training,  before  they  arc  even 
allowed  to  enter  a  lab. 

However,  in  some  cases  the  training 
in  practice  may  not  be  as  thorough  as 
administrators  hope.  Despite  McCourt's 
emphasis  on  the  imptirtance  of  WHMIS 
training  as  an  important  part  of  his  own 
students'  preparation,  one  Watcrioo  stu- 
dent recounted  an  incident  that  may 
have  rendered  it  meaningless. 

Dimilri  Makropoulous,  a  second-year 
Waterloo  bicKhemistry  student,  says 
that  his  instructors  didn't  attempt  to 
fully  teach  or  prepare  students  for  pos- 
sible hazards. 

'There  was  a  shon  multiple  choice 


lest  after  a  training  video  was  shown, " 
says  Makropoulous.  "But  in  order  to 
ensure  that  everyone  passed,  the  in- 
structor put  all  the  right  answers  on  ihe 
board  and  encouraged  students  to  circle 
the  correct  answers,  explaining  that  the 
dean  preferred  to  see  perfect  scores.  So 
really  it's  just  a  formality." 

McCourt,  whose  department  has  a 
good  record  with  few  accidents,  was 
not  aware  that  such  an  incident  had  ever 
occurred. 

"I  don't  think  the  idea  is  that  it  should 
be  done  as  a  trivial  exercise,  by  any 
means,"  he  says. 

Other  students  also  describe  prob- 
lems encountered  with  safety  practices 
that  are  good  in  theory,  but  are  not 
adhered  to  in  the  lab. 

A  former  organic  chemistry  student 
at  U  of  T,  who  asked  to  remain  anony- 
mous, says  that  chemicals  are  improp- 
erly disposed  of  on  a  regular  basis. 

"Each  chemical  has  to  go  into  a  dif- 
ferent vat,  because  if  you  mix  them, 
there  might  be  an  explosion.  If  I  didn't 
know  where  a  chemical  was  supposed 
to  go,  I'd  dump  it  down  the  sink.  Every- 
one does  it." 

But  Moskovits  maintains  that  pre- 
vention of  accidents  and  of  thoughtless 
lab  practices  through  training  is  the  key 
to  increasing  lab  safety. 

"Ultimately,  we  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  everything  that  happens  here.  If 
a  person  is  willfully  negligent,  then 
they  are  in  fact  acting  criminally,"  he 
says.  "But  if  they  act  unwillfully  negli- 
gent, it  means  they  have  not  received 
enough  training,  and  we  will  simply 
ensure  that  they  will  get  more  until  they 
will  not  make  those  Crtors." 

Moskovits  also  disagrees  with  sug- 
gestions that  U  of  T  chemistry  students 
are  honing  bad  habits  as  a  result  of 
overcrowding  in  Lash  Miller. 

"Clearly  they  arc  inconvenienced," 
he  concedes.  "But  I  don't  think  that 
being  inconvenienced  causes  bad  hab- 
its. 

"We  teach  them  how  to  work  safely, 
and,  if  anything,  they  learn  a  lot  of 
resourcefulness  about  how  to  work  un- 
der less-than-ideal  conditions." 

"In  the  chemical  industry,  the  clichd 
is  that  all  accidents  are  preventable,  and 
I  subscribe  to  that,"  Moskovits  says. 
"Presumably,  when  you  say  that  some- 
one has  had  a  lapse  in  judgment  and  an 
accident  occurs,  they've  really  not  had 
enough  training." 

with  flics  from  Bruce  Ralston 
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Mike  Malone  directs  an 
evening  of 

Jazz  Combos 
Walter  Hall 
Edward  Johnson  Building 
I2:10pm 
Free  Admission 

FREf 


Deadline 

for  submissions  for 
the  February  issue 
^   of  ON  Campus  J 


^  The  Faculty  Artisl  Serie 
presents  the 

Meridian  Ensemble 
Walter  Hall 
Edward  Johnson  Building 
$15/510 

also  a  12:10  pm  lonccri 

presenting  the  IW4  " Stepping 

Stone  Winner  "  of  the  Canadian 

Music  Competitions 
^^7H-3744  for  tickets  &  info. 
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Sid  Smith  Building  . 
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VarsitT  Blues  Appreciation  Day 
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NATIONAL  STUDENT 
STRIKE 


idciy  Nighi  Films  Presents 
"Higher  Learning" 
by  John  Singleton.  Director 
of 

"Boyz  in  the  Hood" 
Sneak  Preview 
7:30  pm  at  Innis 
College,  2  Sussex  Ave. 

Vicioria  College  Free  Film 
Society  Presents 

"The  Cabinet  of  Dr. 

Caligari" 
by  R.  Wiene.  Director 
7:30  pm  at  Northrope 
Frye  Hall.  Rm.  003 
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General  Meeting  of 
the  Muslim 
Students' 
Association 

jor  information  on  time  & 
place  please  call 

351-0832 
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The  Thursday  Noon  Seri 
presents  u  orks  hy 

Student  Composers 
Walter  Hail 
Edward  Johnson  Building 
12:10  pm 
Free  Admission 


Victoria  College  Free  Film 
Society  Presents 
"Viridiana" 
by  L.  Bunuel,  Director 
7:30  pm  at  Northrope 
Frye  Hall,  Rm.  003 
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Welcome  Back 
from  the  Holidays 
Dinner 

hosted  hy  the  Muslim 
Students  Association 
for  information  on  time  & 
place  please  call 

351-0832 
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CLUBS  DAYS 

Sid  Smith  Building  Lobby 


Victoria  College  Free 
Film  Soci&Nj^resents 

by  F.  Truffattt,  Director 

7:30  pm  at 
Northrope  Frye 
Hall,  Rin.  003 
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The  Muslim  Students ' 
Association  presents 

A  Seminar  dealing 
with  various  issues 
facing  Muslim's  on 
campus 

for  information  on  lime  & 
place  please  call 


351-0832 
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Du  ighl  Bennett  conducts  the 

U  of  T  Symphony 
X:()()  pm  MacMillan  Theatre 
Edward  Johnson  Building 
$10/$5 


mm 


Victoria  College  Free  Film 
Society  Presents 
"Orpheus" 
by  J.  Cocteau,  Director 
7:30  pm  at  Northrope 
Frye  Hall.  Rm.  003 
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Bhies  Hockey 
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SAC/Apus  Teaching 
Awards: 

Friday.  March  24,  1995 
Do  you  have  a  professor  that  deserves  recognition  for 
her/his  superior 
teaching  ability? 
If  so.  help  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  .tnd  the  Association  of 

Pan-Time  Undergraduate  Students  in  iheir  search  for  U  of  T's  best 
undergraduate  instructors.  Nomination  forms  are  available  at  the  SAC 
and  APUS  olfices. 
Call  SAC  at  978-4911 
or  APUS  at 
978-3993 
FOR  MORE  INFO. 
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Thursday,  January  5,  1995 


Lives  and  loves  of  a  Geek 

Lisa  Germano  gets  introspective  on  life  and  geeicdom 


by  John  Teshima 
Varsity  Staff 

Is  Lisa  Germano  a  geek? 

Certainlythis  36 year-old  songwriter 
and  erstwhile  fiddler  for  John 
Mellencamp  has  displayed  an  affinity 
for  the  character  of  the  misfit,  the 
outcast. 

Her  latest  CD  is  entitled  Geek  the 
Girl.  Her  songs  are  published  under 
Emotional  Wench  music.  She  used 
the  same  nom  de  plume  on  her  first 
solo  album. 

Germano  recently  spoke  to  the 
Varsity  about  her  music,  her  career, 
and  being  a  geek.  Entirely  charming 
and  personable,  dressed  in  cool  dark 
greens  and  black,  she  was  hardly  the 
picture  of  someone  who  describes 
herself  as  a  social  reject. 

"I've  just  never  seemed  to  fit  in 
the  'cool'  club,"  she  explained. 
"But  I  don't  mind.  I  like  it  some- 
times not  being  like  anybody  else.  I 
wish  more  people  were  like  that,  more 
individual.  I  think  that's  our  gift." 

"As  a  child  I  had  a  hard  time  fitting 
in,"  she  continued.  "I  was  a  creative 
kid,  so  I  was  kinda  weird.  I  would 
definitely  go  off  in  to  my  own  space  a 
lot." 

Germano  was  raised  in  Mishawaka, 
Indiana,  in  a  "very  Italian"  house- 
hold. Music  was  very  much  a  part  of 
her  life  from  the  get  go.  "Everyone 
played  an  instrument  'cause  my 
parents  were  music  teachers.  My  fa- 
ther played  viola  in  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony. We  listened  to  lots  of  opera, 
classical  music,  and  then  my  brother 
would  play  Black  Sabbath,  the  Beatles, 
and  Dan  Fogelberg." 

Germano  took  violin  lessons,  and 
also  learned  piano  on  her  own.  "I 
wrote  songs  on  the  piano  when  I  was 
between  seven  and  ten  years  old,  and 
then  I  stopped.  Why  do  you  stop  be- 
ing creative  as  a  child?  You  see  all 
these  beautiful  children  with  all  these 
weird  ideas  and  then  someone  tells 
them  to  shut  up.  I  hate  that." 

With  the  onset  of  adolescence, 
Germano,  like  most  teenagers,  tried 
very  hard  to  conform  and  become 
accepted,  with  mixed  results.  "I  was 
a  cheerleader  in  high  school  for  a 
while.  I  was  trying  to  be  popular  and 
have  fun.  The  next  year  was  the  drug 
year.  Then  the  next  year  I  made 
cheerleading  again,  but  I  quit.  So  then 
the  drug  people  didn't  like  me  be- 
cause I  had  tried  to  be  a  cheerleader 
again  and  the  cheerleaders  didn't 
like  me  'cause  I  quit." 

So  she  graduated  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, moving  on  to  music  studies  at 
Indiana  University.  But  fitting  in  there 
didn't  come  any  easier. 

"I  didn't  get  along  with  anybody 
in  music  school.  They  were  all  so 
competitive  and  so  cool.  And  1  just 
didn't  care  what  concerto  they  were 
playing  or  how  good  they  are  in  com- 
parison to  me. 

"I  became  bored  with  that,  so  I 
started  playing  in  bands." 

But  she  wasn't  happy  playing  in 
bands  either.  "So  I  quit  playing.  I 


gave  up  on  bands.  And  I  started  this 
self-punishing  behaviour  where  I 
wouldn't  play  music.  I  became  very 
depressed." 

She  might  never  have  returned  to 
music  if  it  were  not  for  the  need  for 
steady  income.  "I  joined  a  place 
called  The  Little  Nashville  Opry,  basi- 
cally'cause  itwas  more  money  than 
waitressing.  I  didn't  think  of  it  as  I 
liked  music.  I  had  to  wear  these  Hee- 
Haw  outfits  and  it  was  a  stupid  job." 

And  she  might  never  pursued  mu- 
sic with  any  heart,  were  it  not  for 
Kenny  Aronoff,  John  Mellencamp's 
ace  drummer.  "One  summer  Kenny 
came  up,  after  the  Scarecrow  record. 
He  didn't  have  anything  to  do  that 
summer,  so  he  wanted  to  learn  coun- 
try licks.  I  started  practising  again  be- 
cause he  inspired  me." 

Next  came  the  introduction  to 
Mellencamp  himself.  "Kenny  called 
me  one  night  and  said  ~john  wants  to 
put  fiddle  on  a  song.'  So  I  went  there 
in  my  Hee-Haw  outfit,  and  John  just 
looked  at  me  and  said  Ha,  ha,  ha 
Kenny,  very  funny.'  But  he  ended  up 
loving  what  I  did." 

Soon  Mellencamp  offered 
Germano  a  position  in  his  touring 
band,  a  position  that  she  was  almost 
too  emotionally  messed  up  to  accept. 

"It's  like  someone  handing  you 
your  dream  after  you  had  given  up  on 
it.  I  cried  all  the  time.  I  was  like  'I 
can't  do  this,  but  I  also  can't  say 
no.'  So  I  got  therapy  because  I  was 
stuck.  I  never  wanted  therapy  when  I 
was  actually  depressed,  probably  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  stay  sick.  Now  1  had 
to  get  better." 

"I  wanted  to  quit  the  Scarecrow 
tour  a  million  times,  but  John  kept 
saying  ^1  want  to  use  you  on  the  next 
record.  There's  a  reason  you're 
going  through  this.'" 

With  Mellencamp's  encourage- 
ment, Germano  began  recording  her 
own  material,  releasing  her  solo  de- 
b  u  t  On  the  Way  Down  From  the  Moon 
Palace  in  1 991 .  She  followed  this  in 
1993  with  Happiness.  Featuring 
Germano  on  nearly  all  the  instruments, 
both  albums  mix  her  sharp  and  yet 
innocent-sounding  songs  with  ach- 
ingly  beautiful  instrumental.  Her 
childlike  vocals  can  belie  the  irony 
and  sarcasm  in  songs  such  as  "You 
Make  Me  Want  to  Wear  Dresses." 

Because  of  her  association  with 
Mellencamp,  she  became  sought  af- 
ter as  a  session  musician,  a  role  she 
continues  to  be  uncomfortable  with. 
"It's  really,  really  hard  for  me  to  do 
session  work.  With  John  I  love  it  be- 
cause we've  worked  up  a  relation- 
ship where  he  lets  me  be  creative.  I 
can  screw  up  really  badly  and  I  don't 
feel  embarrassed.  Whereas  if  some- 
body spends  $1 ,000  to  fly  you  some- 
where and  puts  you  in  a  studio  and 
you  don't  come  up  with  something 
they  like,  that's  a  bad  feeling." 

She  described  a  session  for  the 
Bellamy  Brothers.  "They  said  "We 
want  you  to  do  some  rock  fiddle,  like 
"Paper  In  Fire.'  Like  I  know  what 
rock  fiddle  is!  On  "Paper  In  Fire'  I 


GEEK  FACTS 


Favourite $mdi:  "Rose." 

Current  listening:  "Liz  Phair's  new  record.  1  just  wished  she  didn't 
have  to  say  "fuck'  in  the  first  four  lines." 

The  ideal  pizza:  "Thin  crust,  Italian  sausage,  onions,  cut  up  tomatoes," 
If  she  were  Madonna  she'd..,:  "Oo  a  porno  film." 
Her  first  kiss:  "Icky." 

Music  she  doesn't  like:  "i  keep  trying  to  be  open  to  jazz,  but  I  just  hate 
it.' 

Her  most  decadent  ^tasy:  "A  hot  steam  room  with  champagne  waiting 
outside." 

Her  fiddling favountes:  "1  always  liked  David  Lindley.  I've  worked  up 
every  note  he's  ever  done." 

Whose  picftire  she  wouW  tear  up  on  live  nationwide  TV:  "Rush 
Limbaugh's." 


But  she  doesn't  look  like  a  geek 

played  along  with  Kenny  on  drums. 
But  this  song  was  a  shuffle.  If  I  played 
along  with  the  drums  it  would  not 
sound  like"rock  fiddle.'  I  just  thought 
it  was  horrible.  They  said  they  liked  it, 
but  I  felt  I  had  failed  them." 

Her  association  with  Mellencamp 
also  brought  attention  of  a  more  un- 
welcome nature,  in  the  form  of  a 
stalker. 

"He  stalked  me  for  two-and-a- 
half  years  when  I  played  in  John's 
band.  He  was  scary  because  he  had 
the  faith  of  God  in  hishead.  He  would 
say "  God  says  that  you  and  me  have  to 
make  up  and  get  back  together.' 
Like  I  knew  him.  He  already  had  a 
relationship  made  up  in  his  mind. 
That's  when  I  realized  he  was  sick, 
that  he  was  a  psychopath." 

The  experience  is  detailed  in  the 
song  "...  a  Psychopath"  onGeekthe 
Girl,  in  which  Germano  describes 
sleeping  with  a  baseball  bat,  fearfully 
speculating  on  the  noises  she  hears 


outside  her  house.  What  makes  the 
track  particularly  disturbing  is  a  tape 
of  a  woman's  91 1  call  played  in  the 
background,  in  which  a  rapist  breaks 
into  her  house  and  begins  attacking 
her. 

Germano  found  that  tape  particu- 
larly affecting,  given  her  own  frus- 
trated dealings  with  the  police  regard- 
ing her  stalker.  "I  had  a  restraining 
orderout  against  him.  And  so  he  called 
me  at  Christmas  and  I  taped  it.  But  the 
police  wouldn't  do  anything  about 
it.  And  I  called  91 1  a  couple  of  times 
i  n  the  summer  because  I  thought  there 
was  somebody  outside.  And  what  you 
get  is "  Go  to  the  door  and  ask  who  it  is. 
Maybe  it's  a  friend  who's 
drunk.'" 

"it  pisses  me  off  because  I  think 
maybe  some  of  these  rapes  might  not 
happen  if  people  could  just  take  this 
fear  a  little  more  seriously.  This  woman 
in  Indiana,  the  jail  was  supposed  to 
notify  her  when  her  husband  got  out. 


'cause  he  swore  that  he  would  kill 
her  the  instant  he  got  out  of  jail.  But 
they  didn't.  And  within  eight  hours 
he  had  murdered  her." 

The  songs  on  Geek  the  Girl  center 
on  a  female  character  that  Germano 
strongly  identifies  with.  "It's  basi- 
cally about  a  person  who  questions 
every  move  she  makes.  She  becomes 
paralyzed  by  her  own  fears  and  un- 
certainties. She  is  easily  manipulated." 

She  had  originally  intended  the  al- 
bum to  be  more  lighthearted  and  silly. 
"But  when  I  sat  down  to  write  stuff,  I 
had  lots  of  these  emotional  songs.  So 
I  thought,  "Well  that  might  be  more 
fun,  I'm  more  in  that  kind  of  mood.' 

"And  some  of  them,  I  don't  even 
know  why  I  wrote  them.  But  that's 
what  I  like  about  writing.  You  can 
learn  about  yourself  by  following  your 
intuition.  It  might  take  you  a  place  that 
you  don't  want  to  remember  or  go 
to.  But  you  have  to  learn  to  trust  your- 
self." 


Informing  on  a  society 
oj Dirks  and  Tims 

Bret  Easton  Ellis'  latest  opus  scares  with  reality 


by  Erin  O'Brien 
Varsity  Staff 

The  night  after  I  began  The  Informers, 
I  had  a  long,  torturous  dream  in  which 
I  was  desperately  searching  one  record 
store  after  another  for  a  novelty 
Eurodisco  record  released  a  few  years 
ago  by  Jean-Paul  Gaultier.  I  never 
found  this  dated  import  si  nee,  as  I  was 
told  by  one  employee  after  another, 
my  chances  in  North  America  were 
Less  than  Zero.  I  woke  up  embar- 
rassed: never  have  I  had  such  an  angst- 
ridden,  contentless  dream  before  in 
my  life.  Welcome  to  the  wonderful 
world  of  Bret  Easton  Ellis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Ellis  is  without 
talent.  EllisprovedhimselfwithAmer/- 
can  Psycho,  a  brilliant  and  weirdly 
subtle  novel  that  literary  historians 
will  someday  use  as  a  case  study  of 
the  misunderstandings  of  art  in  a  fa- 
natically politicized  era.  Feminists 
embarrassed  themselves  with  denun- 
ciations of  Ellis's  "misogyny"  in 
his  depiction  of  the  Wall  Street  serial 
killer,  a  nuanced  treatment  of 
psychopathy  that  blows  Truman 
Capote's  In  Cold  Blood  out  of  the 
water. 

The  psychodramas  surrounding 


American  Psycho  clearly  took  their 
toll  on  Ellis:  The  Informers  is,  if  any- 
thing, even  more  bleak,  even  without 
so  much  sensational  violence.  His 
characters  are  resolutely  unlikeable 
in  an  unlikeable  universe:  rich,  bratty 
kids  with  Ray-bans  and  designer 
educations  shuddering  at  poor  peo- 
ple on  trains  who  wear  "lots  of  tur- 
quoise." 

Ellis  has  perhaps  used  a  short  story 
format  here  for  the  same  reason  psy- 
chiatrists keep  thei  r  appoi  ntments  only 
50  minutes  long:  otherwise  everyone 
involved  would  simply  slash  their 
wrists. 

Ellis's  gallows  humour  is  almost 
unbelievably  morbid.  A  sexually- 
starved  vampire  snarls  impatiently  at 
a  teenage  girl  he  is  trying  to  bed,  who 
inquires  innocently  about  the  absence 
of  furniture  in  his  apartment:  "I  ate  it. 
just  shut  up,  pop  in  a  coil  [diaphragm] 
and  lay  down."  (The  vampire  is  likely 
a  metaphor,  though  with  an  L.A.  set- 
ting, one  never  knows.) 

The  vampire  later  visits  his  thera- 
pist to  get  a  renewal  of  his  tranquil- 
lizer (an  Ellis  leitmotiO,  and  is  forced 
to  show  that  he  means  busi  ness  about 
the  refill:  "Or  when  you  take  your 
daughter  to  McDonald's,  I'll  be 


dressed  as  Ronald  McDonald  or  the 
Grimace  and  I'll  eat  her  in  the  park- 
ing lot  while  you  watch." 

Vampires  aside,  there  is  an  intoler- 
able realism  about  Ellis'  work,  a 
likely  source  of  his  sometimes  nega- 
tive reviews.  By  rejecting  Ellis,  we  can 
reject  the  reality  of  contemporary 
North  America.  MTV,  dinner  at  ex- 
clusive restaurants  whose  names  we 
can't  pronounce,  Tex-Mex,  dispos- 
able friendships,  travel  to  places  we 
know  nothing  about  and  will  soon 
forget,  connoisseurshipof  TV  guides: 
Ellis  wades  gamely  through  the  cess- 
pool of  our  culture.  Really  makes  you 
wonder  what  a  Dante  or  a  Milton 
could  possibly  write  about  today, 
doesn't  it? 

A  few  Ellis  lines  can  ruin  my  entire 
day,  which  tells  me  that  he  is  an  artist. 
I  read  this  one  morning  and  had 
grumpy,  suspicious  conversations  all 
day:  "Dirk  stares  at  me  hard,  then 
stops,  losi  ng  i  nterest. "  You  never  grasp 
anything,  Tim.  You  look  okay,  but 
nothing  works.'"  Thought  for  the 
day:  there  is  a  scary  number  of  Dirks 
and  Tims  in  the  world. 

I  know  this  is  a  depressing  review. 
I'm  in  a  Bret  Easton  Ellis  state  of 
mind. 
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Jan.  2  to  Jan.  21 


Purchase  any  six  of  these  "Classic" 
editions  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
lowest  priced  book  is  FREE! 
Bantam  Classic 
Everyman  Paperbacks 
New  Canadian  Library 
Penguin  Classics  and 
20th-century  Classics 
World's  Classics,  Oxford 
University  Press 
Signet  Classic 


University  of  Toronto 
Booicstores 


^  UofT 
Bookstore 


214  College  Street  at  St.  George,  978-7900 

Mon-Fri  9  am  to  6  pm,  Sat  10  am  to  5  pm,  Sun  12  noon  to  5  pm 


The  immortal  Patti  Smith. 


Early  Work  explores  the  '70s 


by  Kerri  Huifman 
Varsity  Staff 

There's  something  about  Patti  Smith,  whether 
she's  working  in  music  or  poetry,  that  is  com- 
pletely mesmerizing.  Her  poetry  serves  as  an 
interesting  example:  for  the  most  part  it's  not 
particularly  good,  yet  there  are  flashes  of  insight 
that  are  startling.  Early  Work,  which  collects  her 
writings  from  1971  to  1979,  serves  more  as  a 
snapshot  of  the  age  than  as  a  literary  document. 

Smith,  herself,  thinks  of  her  works  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  '70s.  She  treats  what  she  sees 
as  a  time  of  great  creativity,  artistic  production 
and  change  like  a  film:  in  the  opening  statement 
to  the  reader  she  writes,  "The  seventies.  When 
I  think  of  them  now  I  think  of  one  great  film  in 
which  I  played  a  pari.  A  bit  part.  But  a  part 
nonetheless  that  I  shall  never  play  again."  That 
sort  of  filmic  notion  is  reinforced 
by  the  inclusion  of  photos  of 
Smith,  her  friends,  family  and 
those  she  writes  about  (Joyce, 
Rimbaud,  Georgia  O'Keefe). 

Early  Work  is  broken  into  ba- 
sic chronological  time  periods.  Surprisingly 
enough,  the  earlier  the  work  the  better.  The 
poems  from  '71  to  '74  are  planted  more  in 
traditional  notions  of  poetry  and  those  work  best 
for  Smith.  She  seems  to  be  able  to  capture 
images  by  using  a  stronger  sense  of  structure.  It 
is  well-known  that  she  was  influenced  by 
Rimbaud  and  James  Joyce,  but  she  also  seems  to 
borrow  from  e.e.  cummings  in  her  use  of  punc- 
tuation and  form. 

Some  of  the  work  is  very  familiar,  and  was 
later  used  in  her  songs:  part  of  "Oath"  was 
used  in  "Gloria,"  while  "Babelogue" 
"Wave"  and  "Easter"  were  all  eventually  set 
to  music.  These  earlier  poems  have  a  humour 
that  is  sadly  lacking  from  the  later  writings. 
"Conversation  with  the  Kid"  recounts  a  con- 
versation about  Joyce.  When  someone  points 
out  that  he  only  hasone  eye,  the  narrator  counters 
with,  "a  guy  like  him,  that's  all  he  needs." 

"Seventh  Heaven,"  about  Eve's  sinful  cu- 
riosity, is  likely  her  best  poem.  She  deconstructs 


Early  Work 

Patti  Smith 

Norton 


the  myth  of  Eve  and  postulates  that  Satan  offered 
sexual  pleasure,  not  knowledge,  and  even  Cod 
had  carnal  knowledge  of  the  mother  of  Crea- 
tion. Smith  appear  to  have  a  fascination  with 
tipping  over  sacred  cows:  in  "Oath"  she  as- 
serts that  "Jesus  dies  for  somebody's  sins  but 
not  mine,"  and  in  "Jeanne  D'arc"  Joan  is  not 
the  pious  young  woman  she  was  canonized  as. 
Smith  turns  her  into  a  woman  who  wants  to  be 
violated  by  the  turnkey. 

But  Smith's  writings  after  1975  get  mired 
down  in  so  many  personal  references  that  it 
becomes  difficult  to  find  a  way  in.  I  also  get  the 
suspicion  that  those  were  some  heavy  drug 
years,  so  much  of  the  work  is  near-nonsensical. 
"16  February"  begins  with  Smith  noting  her 
sister's  birthday,  then  descending  into  babble 
like  "happy  birthday  my  sister,  syrupy  hairs 
stick  to  my  cheek  purple  spine  merging  plastic 
sheet."  "Land  (version),"  has  a 
beautiful  epigraph  ("..the  feel 
of  horses  long  before  horses  en- 
ter the  scene..")  but  the  poem 
itself  loses  the  sentiment. 
Smith's  later  writings  are 
saved  by  the  romantic  notion  that  pervades 
them.  "The  Salvation  of  Rock,"  dedicated  to 
her  husband  Fred  "Sonic"  Smith,  uses 
Brancusi's  Bird  in  Space  as  a  metaphor  for 
music.  Much  of  the  writing  from  '77  and  on 
concerns  Fred  Smith,  all  the  more  poignant 
considering  his  recent  death.  "Hymn"  tells  of 
a  woman  separated  from  a  man  after  their  first 
meeting,  looking  in  the  mirror  and  being  able  to 
see  only  his  reflection. 

There  are  also  a  couple  of  travel  poems, 
"Munich"  and  "Florence,"  that  relate  very 
little  of  the  place  but  still  convey  the  feeling  of 
atmosphere.  These  two  are  particularly  difficult 
to  enjoy,  fi  I  led  with  obscure  references  to  places 
that  one  may  not  have  knowledge  of,  and  expe- 
riences we  could  never  be  privy  to. 

All  the  same.  Early  Work  is  an  interesting 
collection,  because  it  takes  Smith  out  of  her 
element  (she  was  definitely  a  better  songwriter 
than  a  poet).  But  there  are  still  moments  when 
you  are  dazzled. 
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The  revolution  will  be  pouffed 

studios  offer  up  a  surprising  mix  of  quality,  humour,  and  action 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Christmas  release  schedule  has 
never  been  considered  exactly  stel- 
lar. Normal  ly  it  has  been  I  imited  to  big 
budget  clunkers  that  moved  slower 
than  snails  and  were  only  slightly 
smarter.  In  other  words,  it  was  lump- 
of-coal  time. 

This  season,  however,  Hollywood 
decided  to  give  us  a  rare  treat,  offering 
not  one  but  three  exceptional  films. 
There  was  even  a  pretty  decent  action 
flick. 

But  this  year  it's  been  the  critics 
who  seem  intent  on  spoiling  the  holi- 
days, either  trashing  or  damning  with 
faint  praise  whatever  came  down  the 
pike. 

Cobb 

The  film  that  suffered  the  most  was 
writer-director  Ron  Shelton's Cofafa, 
a  biopic  about  the  early  20th  century 
baseball  player.  Cobbwas  slagged  by 
Nowcriticjohn  Harkness.  Apparently 
confused  by  the  movie,  he  reduces  it 
to  an  obvious  contradiction,  that  Cobb 
was  a  great  player  but  a  lousy  human 
being,  something  the  film  addresses 
early  on,  and  then  abandons.  In  Harp- 
er's Bazaar,  Polly  Frost  loaded  on 
bland  encomiums,  that  were  just  cau- 
tious enough  to  scare  away  anyone 
who  might  want  to  see  the  movie. 

Ty  Cobb  (played  here  by  Tommy 
Lee  Jones)  is  largely  considered  the 
greatest  ball  player  ever — both  because 
of  his  skill  (he's  still  officially,  the  all- 
time  leader  in  hits)  and  hisfierce  com- 
petitiveness. He's  also  baseball's 
dirtiest,  best-known  secret  and  is  con- 
sidered, by  many,  to  be  the  biggest 
bastard  of  all  time.  His  onfield  atroci- 
ties were  legend.  On  one  occasion  he 
attacked  a  fan  who  was  taunting  him 
and  nearly  beat  him  to  death,  despite 
the  fact  thatthe  man  wasdisabled  and 
unable  to  defend  himself. 

His  off-field  behavior  was  infinitely 
worse.  He  beat  both  his  wives,  was  a 
virulent  racist  and  anti-Semite.  In  the 


words  of  AI  Stump  (Robert  Wuhl),  the 
sportswriter  Cobb  hires  to  write  his 
autobiography,  "Cobb  was  consid- 
ered difficult  at  best.  At  worst,  psy- 
chotic." 

Shelton's  film  doesn't  shy  away 
from  these  facts.  There's  no  soft- 
pedalling.  The  only  real  source  of 
sympathy  for  Cobb  is  that  he's  dy- 
ing, and  paying  for  his  sins  big  time. 
His  daughter  refuses  to  have  any  con- 
tact with  him,  and  his  former  mates,  at 
least  one  of  whom  he  supports,  won't 
speak  to  him. 

At  the  same  time,  Shelton  doesn't 
use  Cobb  as  a  lifeless,  bald  symbol  of 
transgression,  the  way  Scorsese  used 
Jake LaMotta in/?ag/ng6u//.  Cobb's 
suffering  is  never  abstract,  and  his 
corrosive  energy  is  addictive. 

Shelton's  work  here  is  closer  to 
Norman  Mailer's  fabled  pieces  on 
politicians  and  boxers.  Like  Mailer, 
Shelton  is  drawn  to  the  size  of  and  the 
bravado  of  his  famous  subject  and 
hypnotized  by  his  psychoses.  Unlike 
Mailer,  Shelton  is  (thankfully)  unwill- 
ing to  accept  his  subject's  view  of 
himself.  Cobb's  macho  19th  cen- 
tury postu rings  are  blown  away  by  a 
cocktail  waitress  (Lolita  Davidovich), 
whom  Stump  picks  up.  When  Stump 
tells  her  he's  sticking  with  Cobb 
because  he  "knows  greatness"  she 
scoffs  and  tells  him  that  greatness  is 
overrated. 

The  crux  of  the  film,  though,  is 
Cobb's  relationship  with  Stump. 
Stump  is  aware  of  the  more  obscene 
public  details  of  Cobb's  life,  but 
he's  torn  between  publishing  them 
or  the  whitewashed  bio  Cobb  wants. 

Basically,  the  film  is  about  the  role 
writers  play  in  creating  legends,  and 
the  dividing  line  between  sympathy 
for  one's  subject  and  responsibility 
to  the  truth.  Stump  is  suckered  in  by 
Cobb's  view  of  himself  as  an  epic 
hero,  and  he  searches  for  something 
that  would  make  Cobb  understand- 
able or  halfway  sympathetic. 

The  movie  isn't  about  Cobb  lying 
to  Stump,  it's  about  Stump  lying  to 
himself.  Despite  his  protestations  that 


Kitty  Potter  asking  Cher  if  she'll  be  pouffed. 


All  around  bastard  Ty  Cobb  as 

he  hated  Cobb,  it's  evident  that 
Stump  is  also  flattered.  Despite  every- 
thing he  sees,  he  still  considers  Cobb 
a  great  man.  At  heart,  Cobb  is  about 
dirty  secrets,  truths  that  we  don't 
want  to  acknowledge,  and  the  impor- 
tance we  place  on  achievements  at 
the  expense  of  humanity. 

Little  Women 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
was  the  response  towards  director 
Gillian  Armstrong  and  writer  Robin 
Swicord's  version  of  Little  Women, 
with  Winona  Ryder,  Susan  Sarandon, 
Clare  Danes  and  the  remarkable 
Kirsten  Dunst.  The  film  was  criticized 
for  being  too  tepid,  though  the  real 
objection,  I  think,  is  that  it  ain't  flashy 
enough. 

According  to  Now's  Cameron 
Bailey,  Armstrong  was  afraid  to  step 
in  it,  though  I'm  not  exactly  sure  the 
appropriate  amount  of  shit  a  director 
is  supposed  to  wade  through.  In  con- 
trast, using  the  formula  Eye  Weekly  is 
famous  for — two  parts  plot  synopsis, 
one  part  indecipherable  statement — 
they  claimed  that  this  prototypical 
feminist  novel  was  an  attempt  to  ap- 
peal to  those  who  voted  for  Newt 
Gingrich. 

In  reality.  Little  Women  is  a  gor- 
geous and  graceful  piece,  one  that 
respects  the  novel's  Victorian  senti- 
ments and  structure,  without  turning 
staid  or  reverential,  a  la  Masterpiece 
Theatre.  Even  when  the  source  mate- 
rial yanks  on  our  heartstrings, 
Armstrong's  direction  is  sure  enough 
that  we  never  feel  manipulated.  It 
takes  a  craftsman  of  the  first  order  to 
stage  Beth's  death  scene  and  get 
away  with  it.  Armstrong  does. 

Armstrong  is  the  first  director  since 
Michael  Lehman  {Heathers)  to  capi- 
talize on  Ryder's  ability  to  connect 
with  an  audience.  The  early  scenes 
between  the  March  girls  have  a  vital- 
ity and  an  intimacy  that  would  be 
breathtaking,  if  Armstrong  wasn't 
opposed  to  drawing  attention  to  her- 
self. 

Ready  To  Wear 

Robert  Altman's  supposed  fash- 
ion industry  expose  Ready  To  Wear 
(Pret-a-Porter)  has  suffered  from  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  response:  comeuppance. 
After  two  consecutive  critical  suc- 


played  by  Tommy  Lee  Jones. 

cesses.  The  Player  and  Short  Cuts,  it 
was  time  to  knock  Altman  down  a 
peg.  Pret-a-Porter  has  been  called 
gutless,  si  ight,  derivative,  etc.  The  pri  n- 
cipal  objection,  though,  isthat  Altman 
is  too  easy  on  the  fashion  industry. 

Those  could  have  been  valid  ob- 
jections if  it  weren't  for  the  fact 
that's  it's  clear  from  the  opening 
scenes  that  the  setting  (haute  cou- 
ture's  spring  collections)  isn't  what 
concerns  Altman.  The  film's  real 
subject  is  the  media's  rapacity  for 
stories,  a  greed  that  makes  everything 
newsworthy — even  the  fashion  indus- 
try. The  film's  TV  and  print  journal- 
ists occupy  more  screentime  than  the 
fashion  mavens  in  the  film.  Kim 
Basinger's  Kitty  Potter,  corespondent 
for  Fad-TV,  is  the  principal  character, 
the  media's  spirit,  pumping  up  the 
importance  of  the  events  she  covers 
with  apocalyptic  non-sequiturs. 

Kitty  grills  a  fashion  insider  about 
the  future  offashion,  who  tells  her  that 
we'll  be  looking  at  short  skirts  for  the 
rest  of  the  decade,  then  lists  off  the 
kinds  of  skirts  she's  seen — pleated, 
straight,  pouffed — whereupon  Potter 
gushes,  "And  will  you  be  pouffed?" 
To  one  photographer:  "You've  had 
a  lock  on  the  look  of  the  '90s  for 
decades!"  (Kitty  would  have  made  a 
good  film  critic.) 

In  truth  Pret-a-Porter \s  being  criti- 
cized because  it  isn't  as  rancorous 
as  The  Player,  but  then  neither  was 
The  Player  At  least,  the  movie  wasn't 
nearly  as  biting  as  the  critical  phe- 
nomenon that  accompanied  it 
claimed.  (I've  always  thought  it  was 
relatively  sympathetic  to  its  principal 


character — whose  response  to  the  in- 
sanities and  pressu  res  he  faces  seemed 
entirely  understandable.) 

With  Pret-a-Porter,  Altman  seems 
less  angered  than  amused  by  the  stu- 
pidities of  his  subjects.  He  even  gives 
Kitty  a  rather  understand  i  ng  exit  scene, 
one  that  suggests  she's  very  aware 
of  the  fact  that  she's  been  spewing 
tripe  for  the  last  hour-and-a-half.  It's 
the  kind  of  acceptance  one  would 
expect  of  late  Bunuel. 

The  film  isn't  vintage  Altman.  Most 
of  the  plotlines  peter  out  or  lack  kick. 
But  then,  taken  for  what  it  obviously 
is,  a  breezy  satire  on  the  media,  it's 
very  enjoyable. 

Street  Fighter 

Last  but  not  least,  there's  Street 
Fighter,  the  latest  Jean-Claude  Van 
Damme  vehicle.  Writer-director 
Steven  de  Souza  tosses  in  some  great 
visual  jokes,  which  surprisingly  are 
never  milked  too  heavily.  De  Souza 
does  milk  Raul  Julia's  performance 
as  Bison,  a  megalomaniacal  dictator 
who  plans  to  conquer  the  world — and 
we're  greatful  for  it.  It's  less  a  Van 
Damme  movie  than  Raul  Julia's  last 
hurrah.  (The  actor  died  about  a  month 
ago.)  We  know  Bison  is  bad  because 
he  has  more  costume  changes  than 
Elton  John.  Julia  spews  out  hysterical 
pomposities  with  true  comic  zeal.  He 
offers  up  one  of  the  most  eccentric 
and  amusing  villains  since  Ricardo 
Montalban  played  Khan. 

Like  Kitty  Potter,  Bison  would  have 
made  a  good  film  critic.  At  least  he 
would  fit  in  comfortably  at  Eye. 


Battling  for  control  of  the  world. 
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Do  you  know  a  student 
who  has  made  an 

outstanding 
contribution  to  the 
University  community? 


If  so,  you  can  nominate  him  or  her  for 
the  Gordon  Cressy  Award. 

This  Award,  established  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  will  be 
presented  to  students  at  a  special 
ceremony  hosted  by  President  J.  Robert  S. 
Prichard  on  April  5,  1995. 

The  award  will  recognize  students  with 
high  academic  standing  who  have  made 
substantial  extra-curricular  contributions 
to  their  college,  faculty  or  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a  whole. 

Nomination  forms  can  be  obtained 

from  the  Department  of  Alumni 

and  Development, 

21  King's  College  Circle, 

Main  Reception. 

For  more  information,  please  call 
978-4258  or  978-6536. 


^  alt 


Deadline  for  nominations: 
Monday,  February  20,  1995. 
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Toronto  591-9206 
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Music  From 
the  Motion 
Picture  Clerks 

Various  Artists 

Chaos/Columbia 
I  have  seen  Clerks  and  found  it 
rather  enjoyable,  but  I  don't 
recall  there  being  this  much 
shitty  music  in  the  film. 

However,  my  memory  is 
proven  to  be  incorrect  by  this 
sad  collection  of  outtakes, 
cover  tunes,  and  all  round 
mediocrity. 

Tunes  by  Girls  Against  Boys, 
The)esus  Lizard,  and  Soul  Asy- 
lum are  decent  enough  to  break 


the  monotony.  And  at  least  the 
people  who  put  this  together 
had  enough  brains  to  include 
some  of  the  film's  witty  dia- 
logue. But  as  for  the  rest. ..well, 
there's  a  reason  they're 
called  outtakes. 

So  what  you  get  here,  among 
others,  is  a  four  year-old  Alice 
in  Chains  song  ("Cot  Me 
Wrong");  Seaweed's  point- 
less note-for-note  remake  of 
Fleetwood  Mac's  "Go  Your 
Own  Way,"  Golden  Smog's 
even  more  pointless  note-for- 
note  remake  of  Bad  Compa- 
ny's "Shooting  Star,"  and 
ex-Replacement  Tommy 
Stinson  sounding  a  lot  like  a 
helium-sucking  Paul 


ARTS  &  SCIENCE 
STUDENTS'  UNION 


$  1, 000. 
REWARD  * 


.\RE  YOU  A  FULL-TIME  UNDERGRAD  IN  ARTS  & 
SCIENCE  REGISTERED  ON  THE  ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS? 

•  INVOLVED  IN  EXTRA-CURJUCULAR  ACTrVITIES? 

•  IN  SECOND  YEAR  OR  HIGHER? 

•  IN  FINANCUL  NEED? 

•  HAVE  A  MINIMUM  GPA  OF  1 .7? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANSWERED  YES  TO  ALL  THE  ABOVE  ■ 
YOU  ARE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  1994-95: 


APPLICATION  FORMS  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE  IN: 
-ASSU,  SIDNEY  SMITH  HALL,  RM  1068 
-STUDENT  AWARDS  OFFICE,  KOFFLER  CENTRE 

DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMISSIONS  TO  THE  ASSU  OFFICE: 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1995  AT  4  PM 

INQUIRIES    CALL  V7X-4903 


k)^    Velvet  Skin  Esthetic  Studio 
Offers  Special  for 


U  of  T  students! 


facial  $37.00      full  leg  wax  $37.00 

pedicure  $24.00  upper  leg  wax  $24.00 
manicure       $13.00       lower  leg  wax  $19.00 

Call  for  appointments. 
Inquire  about  our  electrolysis  sessions 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  969-8473 


Westerberg  on  Bash  &  Pop's 
"Making  Me  Sick." 

In  fact,  I'm  convinced  that 
this  soundtrack  is  just  a  show- 
case for  Columbia's  "alter- 
native" roster,  as  evidenced 
by  the  presence  of  Stabbing 
Westward,  Love  Among  Freaks 
(who  of  all  bands  get  two  songs 
here)  and  Supernova.  Maybe 
Columbia  expects  us  to  go  buy 
their  albums  after  hearing  the 
shit  that  they  do  here.  To  quote 
Clint,  "that's  not  gonna  hap- 
pen." (although  1  must  admit 
that  Supernova's 
"Chewbacca,"  an  ode  to  eve- 
ryone's favorite  wookie,  is 
kinda  cool). 

Save  your  cash  and  go  see 
the  movie.  At  least  there,  you 
don't  have  to  sit  through  an 
entire  song. 

Stuart  Berman 

Turbulent 


Indigo 


Joni  Mitchell 

Warner 
It  is  always  nice  to  see  the  most 
influential  artists  having  a  fa- 
vour returned.  Turbulent  In- 
digo, influential  album  number 
1  7  for  Joni  Mitchell,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  just  this,  as  her  vocal 
style  resembles  closely  at  times 
those  of  Suzanne  Vega  and  )ane 
Siberry — two  artists  who  could 
not  deny  their  indebtedness  to 
Mitchell. 

The  music  on  the  album  has 
an  extremely  dark  sound.  Many 
tracks  have  a  bluesy-sounding 
electric  guitar  or  a  whining  so- 
prano sax  that  accentuates  the 
gloomy  tone  set  by  the  lyrics. 
Many  "production"  instru- 
ments have  also  been  incorpo- 
rated into  her  music  like  key- 
boards, pedal  steel  guitar,  and 
the  gratuitous  "guitorgan." 


Although  they  make  the  songs 
sound  smooth  and  refined,  it 
appears  that  Joni  Mitchell  songs 
do  not  take  well  to  a  smooth 
production. 

The  production  also  kills  a 
perfect  duet  opportunity  when 
Seal  makes  a  guest  appearance 
on  "H  ow  Do  You  Stop."  Un- 
fortunately, his  only  role 
throughout  the  song  is  to  re- 
peat the  words  "how  do  you 
stop"  over  and  over  again 
through  an  effects  box  that 
eliminates  any  chance  of  rec- 
ognizing his  normally  distinct 
voice. 

Without  exception,  each 
song  is  a  specific  message- 
laden  story  that  is  told  in  a 
manner  that  is  direct,  yet  not 
blunt.  Mitchell  does  not  write 
about  issues.  Rather,  she  tells 
stories  about  people  who  have 
become  subject  to  different  is- 
sues, making  the  songs  much 
more  personal.  I  found,  in  fact, 
that  I  could  appreciate  the  lyr- 
ics much  more  when  reading 
them  than  within  the  context  of 
the  music. 

The  poetry  that  Joni  Mitchell 
has  transcribed  from  her  soul  is 
ill-represented,  unfortunately, 
when  forced  to  share  the  lime- 
light with  the  overproduced 
instrumentation. 

Ian  Roth 

Bif  Naked 

Bit  Naked 

A&M  Records 
All  things  considered  this  has 
been  a  pretty  good  year  for 
women  in  music.  One  more 
find  to  add  to  the  list  is  Bif 
Naked.  Hailing  from  Vancou- 
ver, Bif  Naked  could  easily  be 
placed  into  the  alterna-grunge- 
chick-rock  slot.  Her  epony- 
mous album  is  filled  with  a  mix 
of  "grunge"  rock,  a  few  weepy 
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ballads  and  a  bit  of  rap. 

"Everything"  is  a  fun  love 
song,  one  with  sentinnents  that 
I  have  felt  many  times  in  the 
situation  of  unrequited  love. 
"Daddy's  Getting  Married" 
takes  a  look  at  the  feelings  of  a 
child  of  divorced  (and  remar- 
rying) parents. 

The  album  also  features  a 
few  rockish  ballads,  with  a  de- 
cidedly feminist  bent.  "Tell 
On  You"  is  the  story  of  a  rape 
victim  and  the  emotional  con- 
sequences of  such  an  act.  There 
is  also  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
"Never  Alone." 

Atotally  cool  changeof  pace 
occurs  with  "Succulent,"  a 
rap  ditty  about  the  joys  of  love 
and  feeling,  well,  succulent. 
There  is  even  a  love  song  about 
her  bike. 

Bif  Naked's  sense  of  hu- 
mour is  evident  both  in  the 
song  writing  and  the  excellent 
liner  notes  which  feature  little 
stick  drawings  of  herself.  Most 
excellent  are  the  thank  yous 
and  the  no-thank  yous  where 
she  has  a  chance  to  tell  off 
people  who  hassled  her. 

If  only  more  albums  like  this 
were  available  on  the  market. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Out  in  L.A. 

Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers 

EMI 

I've  been  trying  to  figure  out 
what  has  happened  to  the  Chili 
Peppers.  They  haven't  put  out 
a  new  album  s'lnceBlood Sugar 
Sex  Magic  back  in  1 991 .  My 
guess  is  they're  either  about 
to  break  up  or  they  are  trying  to 
fulfill  a  record  contract  they  no 
longer  want  to  be  a  part  of.  Out 
in  L.A.  is  a  perfect  example. 

Mostly  comprised  of  tracks 
off  their  demo  tape,  this  album 
will  either  be  a  treat  for  Chili 
Pepper  fanatics  or  will  serve  as 


a  sad  portrait  of  the  band  forthe 
rest  of  us.  The  demo  songs  are 
moderately  interesting  at  best. 
Most  of  them  are  just  plain  bad. 
It  barkens  back  to  the  days 
when  the  boys  were  only  con- 
cerned in  expressing  their 
sexual  prowess  in  song. 

When  Anthony  Kiedis  starts 
singing  "I  want  to  party  in 
your  pussy,"  I  could  only  cross 
my  legs  in  horror  and  discom- 
fort. Even  the  remix  of  "Higher 
Ground"  is  lackluster.  The  only 
notable  songs  are  the  remix  of 
"Behind  the  Sun,"  and  a  cover 
of  Hendrix's  "Castles  Made 
of  Sand." 

I  feel  bad  disliking  this  al- 
bum so  much.  The  liner  notes 
include  some  very  touching 
notes  from  Flea  and  Anthony 
about  their  beginnings  and  the 
importance  they  feel  in  their 
music.  Butit'sjust  notenough. 
All  the  touching  sentiments  in 
the  world  cannot  make  this  al- 
bum worth  listening  to,  at  least 
not  more  than  once. 

Kerri  Huffman 


Awake 


Dream  Theatre 

Attic 

Canadian-bred  Dream  Thea- 
tre are  back  with  a  new  album 
and  a  great  sound.  I  had  heard 
rumours  of  their  keyboard 
player  Kevin  Moore  being  re- 
moved from  the  band,  but  was 
delighted  to  see  his  work  on 
this  new  album. 

The  average  career  length  of 
a  metal  keyboardist  matches 
that  of  a  fru  it  fly  these  days,  but 
heavy  keyboards  have  always 
made  Dream  Theatre  distinc- 
tive and  impressive. 

The  first  single,  "Lie,"  has 
already  received  its  fair  share 
of  radio  play.  Combining  a  few 
slower  movements,  some 
haunting  melodies  and  a  bit  of 
trash,  it's  easy  to  see  how  it 
can  appeal  to  a  variety  of  peo- 
ple. 

I  imagine  the  next  single  will 
be  the  catchy  track  "6:00," 
that  has  an  almost  pop-ish 
sound— try  requesting  it.  Natu- 


Attention  Part-Time 
Undergraduate  Students! 

Interested  in  helping  other  part-time 
students?  Want  to  improve 
part-time  studies  at  U  of  T? 

Become  an  APUS 
Class  Representative! 

APUS  Class  reps  will  be  elected  in  all  Arts  and 
Science  classes  at  the  Erindale,  Scarborough  and 
St.  George  campuses.  Each  class  can  have  one  rep 
for  each  50  students,  up  to  a  maximum  of  three 

reps  per  class. 

Your  instructor  will  call  for  nominations  during 
evening  classes.  If  you  are  taking  day  classes 
please  pick  up  a  form  at  the  APUS  office. 

Elections  start  in  B  and  S  classes  on  Monday, 
January  2,  1995  and  continue  until  Tuesday, 
January  24,  1995 

For  more  information  call  APUS  at  978-3993. 


rally,  slower,  very  polished 
tunes  abound — Dream  Theatre 
has  never  been  known  to 
pound  away. 

Overall,  Awake  is  far  more 
mellow  than  their  last  album. 
Images  and  Words.  There  are  a 
few  carryovers,  but  more  than 
ever,  I  get  the  impression  I'm 
listening  to  newer  Rush.  The 
lyrics  cover  similar  ground — 
human  rejection,  insecurity, 
and  love — while  maintaining  a 
similar  level  of  intellectual  ap- 
proach. 

True  to  form,  every  tune  is 
completely  distinctive. 

John  Purdell  and  Duane  Bar- 
on's production  work  is  re- 
fined, as  always — the  little  de- 
tails in  the  background  sound 
really  make  some  of  the  tunes. 
Dream  Theatre  will  be  making 
some  local  appearances  in  the 
near-future,  which  makes 
checking  out  the  new  album 
easy.  It's  not  just  background 
noise  for  midterm  studying. 

Martin  Multamaki 

Providence 

Mercy  Rule 

Relativity 
A  funny  thing  happened  on  a 
certain  long  weekend  not  so 
long  ago.  I  was  sitting  with  a 
friend  listeningtothe  local  clas- 
sic rock  station  when 
Soundgarden's 
"Spoonman"  came  on  the  air. 
My  friend  turned  to  me  and 
frowned.  "I  don't  know  why 
they  play  this  shit,"  he  said 
with  disdain,  "it's  not  rock, 
it's  grunge." 

I  was  intrigued.  "What 
about  the  Nirvana  and  Pearl 
Jam  played  earlier?"  I  retorted. 
"They're  the  ones  who 
started  this  whole  grunge 
thing."  My  friend  wasn't  even 
phased  by  the  gaping  hole  I'd 
punched  in  his  logic.  "Nah. 


They're  okay,"  he  replied. 

Not  that  this  tale  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mercy  Rule 
and  their  new  record  Provi- 
dence, but  it  illustrates,  I  think, 
the  ridiculousness  of  trying  to 
classify  music  in  anything  other 
than  relative  terms. 

That's  why,  even  though 
I've  heard  Mercy  Rule  being 
called  a  punk  band,  you  won't 
catch  me  doing  it  here.  Rather, 
I'll  ask  you  to  imagine  a  merg- 
ing of  10,000  Maniacs  with 
Buffalo  Tom.  While  lead  singer 
and  bassist  Heidi  Ore's  pow- 
erful but  sometimes  slightly 
whiny  voice  fluctuates  between 


fitting  in  perfectly  (usually  dur- 
ing the  more  quiet,  melodic 
breaks)  and  sounding  like  it 
really  should  be  somewhere 
else,  the  band  is  steady  in  its 
playing. 

From  the  anthem-like,  big- 
sounding  opening  track  "Tell 
Tomorrow"  through  to  the 
mostly  piano  and  strings  final 
number,  "Which  Road," 
Mercy  Rule  has  written  ten 
songs  here  which  definitely 
deserve  a  second  listen,  if  not 
more.  I'm  just  not  sure  which 
radio  station  they  should  get 
played  on. 

Ed  Rubinstein 


CAR  OWNERS 
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Passion  •  Dedication  •  Excellence 

75  years  of  outstanding  student  government. 
Be  a  part  of  the  tradition. 

An  announcement 
on  behalf  of  Hart  House- 

Nominations  will  be  accepted  for 
1995  Hart  House  Committees. 

STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVE 
POSITIONS  OPEN  ON 
8  COMMITTEES: 

•  Art  Committee  (8)  •  Debates  Committee  (8) 

•  Farm  Committee  (6)  •  House  Committee  (8) 

•  Finance  Committee  (5)  •  Library  Committee  (8) 
•  Music  Committee  (8)  •  Recreational  Athletics  Committee  (4) 

OPEN  INFORMATION  SESSION  MON.  JAN.  9  AT  5  PM 


NOMINATIONS 

Tues.,  Jan.  10  -  Tues.,  Jan.  31,  (9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.) 

HART  HOUSE  -  Porter's  Desk 

SCARBOROUGH-  Physical  Education  Office 

ERINDALE  -  Athletics  &  Recreation  Office 
/South  Building 


For  more  information  please  call  978-4411 

HART  HOUSE 
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INSTRUCTION 

classes 
at  the 
Uo/T 
athletic  centre 


get 
active  this 
winter 


golf,  tennis, 
tai  chi,  self  defense, 
swimming,  dance 
and  much  more! 


Registration  Begins 
January  9,  1995 
Classes  Begin 
January  16,  1995 
Fore  more  information 
call  978-3436 


Q  6tA  with  Saint  Etienne 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Think  of  Saint  Etienne  as  pur- 
veyors of  the  perfect  pop  sound. 
With  their  melodious  sounds 
and  a  craving  for  dance  music, 
the  band  recently  showcased 
in  North  America,  playing  to 
Toronto  and  New  York  City 
only.  Listening  to  their  latest 
release,  Tiger  Bay,  the  sensual 
voice  of  Sarah  Cracknell  plays 
off  the  music  of  Pete  Wiggs  and 
Bob  Stanley,  creating  the  ulti- 
mate high  of  losing  oneself  in 
the  tales  of  love.  I  managed  to 
wrangle  up  Wiggs  and  put  him 
on  the  spot. 

Best  pop  band  of  all  time: 

The  Beatles. 

Best  single  of  all  time: 

"I  Never  Dream"  by  the  Cook- 
ies. 

If  you  could  cover  any  song, 
which  would  it  be? 

Well,  if  we  could  do  justice  to 
something  really  brilliant, 
maybe  "If  You  Go  Away,"  a 
JackWells  song.  Any  Jack  Wells 
song  because  I  know  we  could 
never  do  one  properly.  It  would 
sound  so  ridiculous. 
Who's  sexy? 

Who's  sexy?  Oh  that's 
putting  you  on  the  spot.  I  don't 
know,  I'm  not  used  to  an- 
swering these  questions, 
'cause  if  it's  in  a  British 


Saint  Etienne  put  to  the  test. 

magazinemygirlfriendkilisme     saying  "You've  got  fantastic 


for  saying  something.  God  I 
can't  think.  Helena  Bonham- 
Carter. 

Major  Turn-off: 

Plucked  eyebrows. 

Best  pick-up  line  you've 

heard  or  used: 

lack  our  bassist  managed  to 
score  someone  in  Europe  by 


trousers"  which  is  really  amaz- 
ing, so  amazing  that  it  worked. 
Weirdest  spot  to  shag? 
To  shag?  (laughs)  The  toilet  on 
a  train  once  for  me  personally. 
Yah,  that  was  probably  the 
weirdest.  I've  blocked  it  from 
my  memory  if  there  was  a 
weirder  one. 


write  review 


Students  .  .  Improve  your  reading  &  memory  skills  . . . 
The  World's  Fastest  Reader  (Guiness  Book  Of  World  Records) 
We'll  have  you  reading  War  and  Peace  in  a  single  sitting! 


Speedreading  with  Howard  Berg 

This  special  five-hour  course  Is  guaranteed  to  at  least  double 
your  speed  and  increase  your  comprehension. 

Now  you  can  have  a  Mega  Memory 

Learn  to  improve  memory,  increase  vocabulary,  remember 
names,  facts,  details,  statistics,  cut  study  time  by  50%  or 
more,  get  better  grades  and  remember  everything  you  read 
or  hear. 


CaU  The  Learning  Annex  (416)  964-0011  to 
register.  Special  Discount  for  students  . . 
mention  this  ad  in  the  Varsity 


It's  open  House  time 
again  at  the  Varsity! ! 
Drop  by  44  St.  George  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  12  and  see 
how  it's  all  put  together. 
If  you  like  us  you  can 
stay  and  write  stories 
that  reach  23,000  people 
(instead  of  just  your 
professor) . 
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Varsity  Cla^fieds  cost  $8,50  for  25  words  and  $6^0  ead»  for  6  or  more  ads  (Slodenl  rate:  $3  J5  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additionai  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  subrnkskin,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  In  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ANNOUMCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  J:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Ourservices  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


WANTED 


SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  JOBS 

Energetic,  hard-working  students  to 
manage  summer  business.  Fantastic 
experience,  resume-builder,  income 
potential.  Any  area  of  study.  Across 
Ontario.  Interviews  occurring  now.  Call  for 
more  info.  Action  Window  Cleaners  291- 
9990. 


EARN  $200  REASEARCH 
VOLUNTEERS 

Are  you  male,  healthy,  18  to  40  years? 
Participate  in  a  research  study  at  The 
Toronto  Hospital.  Takes  one  or  two 
.overnight  stays  in  hospital.  Call  Susan  at 
340-4270  between  8:30  am  -  4:30  pm  for 
details. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERESTED  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH 
ABROAD? 

3  wk  course  for  cert.  Jan  16  -  Feb.  2/95. 
$425.  Early  reg  $375  before  Jan  6. 
Language  International.  Ph.  925-701 0. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  STUDY  MEDICINE 

at  one  of  the  oldest  European  Universities. 
Students  who  have  successfully  completed 
first,  second  or  third  undergraduate  year 
may  apply  to  study  medicine  in  the  English 
Study  Program  at  the  Third  Medical  Faculty 
of  Charles  University  in  Prague,  Czech 
Republic,  starting  in  September,  1995. 
Write  for  more  information  and  for 
application  forms  to:  International 
Education  Centre,  Box  228, 29  Arthur  Rd. , 
Heidelberg,  ON.,  NOB  1Y0.  Attach  $2.00 
for  postage  and  handling. 


GUITAR  LESSONS 

in  any  style  you  want!  A  creative  and  fun 
approach  to  learning.  Play  into  the  new 
year.  All  levels.  Call  Jeff  767-1 080. 


TUTORING 


ITALIAN  TUTOR 

Graduate  ofthe  University  ofTorino,  Italy, 
offers  private  lessons  at  all  levels. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Luca  at  (416)  538- 
0699. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory. 
Tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  UaX\\,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890 


STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME! 

Get  help  now! !  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
ORE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


WORD 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  careercounseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


QUALITY  WORK  FOR  A 
REASONALBERATE 

Term  papers.  Resumes,  Reports  &  General 
Word-Processing.  (Laser  Printing) 
Bathurst  &  Steeles  (905)731-8693.  The 
Extra  typist.  Fast  and  Reliable. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
temn  papers,  resumes  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax  service 
available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681  24  hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  AND  DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech  & 
5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  D.P.I.. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


TYPE  EDIT  WRITE  928-901 8 


Events 
Calendar 


Thursday,  Jan.  5 


LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study.  HART  HOUSE  -  SOUTH 
SITTING  ROOM.  12:15-  12:50PM 


Monday,  Jan.  9 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the  Buddhist  Chaplain. 
Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-1 :30PM 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the  Buddhist  Chaplain. 
Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-1 :30PM 


HELP 
WANTED 


The  Varsity  is  looking  for  a  commissioned 

sales  rep  to  sell  ad  space  starting  in 
January.  Must  be  a  self-starter,  energetic 
and  able  to  commit  to  20  hours  per  week 

or  more.  If  you  have  ever  wanted 
experience  working  in  media  advertising 
and  be  part  of  a  team  that  puts  together  a 
paper  twice  a  week . . .  then  give  us  a  call. 
Call  Sharon  Payne  at  979-2856,  fax 
resume  to  979-8357  or  drop  it  off 
at  44  St.  George  Street. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  ttie  first  25  words  and  $6.50  eacti  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
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Men's  hockey  Blues  battle  Guelph 
in  new  year's  tourney  final 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  men's  hockey  icam  ended 
1994  with  a  disappointing  loss  in  ihe 
championship  game  of  the  University 
of  Guelph  Invitational  Tournament. 
After  a  physically  demanding  game  the 
host  Gryphons  emerged  as  4-2  victors 
over  the  Blues. 

Toronto  reached  the  final  on  New 
Year's  Eve  by  beating  Queen's  and 
Laurier  universities.  The  Golden  Gaels 
fell  to  the  Blues  4-1  on  Thursday  with 
goaltender  Jim  Boulieris  named  Toron- 
to's player-of-the-game. 

Veteran  forward  Jamie  Coon  earned 
the  honours  for  the  Blues  on  Friday  as 
they  beat  Laurier  4-3. 

Guelph  progressed  by  edging  Ryerson 
5-4  in  overtime,  and  then  dumping 
Waterloo  3-1  on  Friday  afternoon. 

The  Gryphons  struck  first  in  the  final 
match-up  with  a  power-play  goal  at  just 
2:28  of  the  opening  pericxi.  Their  pen- 
ally killers  were  also  dominating  as 
Toronto  was  unable  to  score  despite 
enjoying  a  two-man  advantage  late  in 
the  period. 

A  U  of  T  defensive  breakdown  in  the 
second  period  led  to  Guelph's  next  goal. 
A  scramble  in  front  of  the  net  screened 
Boulieris'  view  of  the  puck  and  Guelph 
winger  Kevin  Hastings  banged  it  home. 

Blues  captain  Scott  McKinlcy  even- 
tually scored  for  Toronto  during  a  power- 
play  by  deflecting  a  shot  from  the 
blucline  by  defenceman  Russ  Davidson. 

It  appeared  that  the  Blues  had  tied  the 
score  just  a  few  moments  later,  but  the 
goal  was  disallowed  after  the  referee 
ruled  that  the  net  had  been  knocked 
from  its  moorings. 

Sandy  Sajko,  one  of  the  Blue's  stand- 
out players,  was  felled  by  a  vicious 
slash  late  in  the  period.  In  a  great  show 
of  discipline  the  Blues  resisted  retalia- 
tion and  once  more  benefitted  from  a 
lengthy  power-play.  However,  their  ef- 
forts came  up  short  and  they  entered  the 
third  period  facing  a  2- 1  deficit. 

Toronto  finally  tied  the  game  at  6:55 
of  the  final  period  as  rookie  Ron  Weiss 
showed  great  patience  in  the  goal  mouth 
before  lifting  a  backhand  shot  over 
Guelph's  sprawling  goaltender. 

Unfonunately  Guelph  forward  Chris 
Clancy  scored  the  eventual  game  win- 
ner a  few  minutes  later.  It  was  his 
second  goal  of  the  game  and  enough  to 
earn  him  a  player-of-the-game  award. 

The  scoring  was  rounded  out  with  an 
empty  net  goal  against  the  Blues  in  the 
dying  seconds  of  the  game. 


Boulieris  gave  a  valiant  effort  in  the 
Toronto  nets  and  it  garnered  him  his 
second  player-of-the-game  award  for 
the  weekend. 

Following  the  game.  Blue's  head 
coach  Paul  Titanic  repeated  his  earlier 
criticism  of  his  team's  scoring  ability. 


BASKETBALL 

The  men's  team  was  fairly  successful 
over  the  holiday  break,  placing  fifth  at 
the  York  Tournament  held  Dec.  28-30. 

Playing  three  games  in  three  days 
they  initially  lost  to  the  nationally- 
ranked  Brock  Badgers  8 1  -76  and  were 
undefeated  in  their  following  two  match- 
ups. The  Blues  squeaked  a  66-62  win 
over  the  Gryphons,  while  they  beat  the 
York  squad  fairly  handily  73-64. 

Blues  high  scorer  in  the  Brock  and 
Guelph  games  was  Carl  Swantec,  who 
accumulated  50  points  altogether.  Jason 
Dressier  led  U  of  T  in  the  73-64  victory 
over  the  Yeomen,  with  1 9  points  and  1 4 
rebounds  in  total. 

The  Blues  women' s  team  had  to  travel 
out  west  Lethbridge  to  reconfirm  that 
they  are  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
nation. 

Playing  games  Dec.  28-30,  they  eas- 
ily defeated  all  three  Alberta  teams  to 
t^e  the  overall  Lethbridge  tournament. 

U  of  T  beat  Alberta  76-53,  Lcthbndgc 
81-63  and  Calgary  88-72.  Justine 
Ellison,  who  topped  the  single  game 
scoring  list  of  the  Blues  players  that 
weekend  with  34  points  in  the  game 
against  the  Dinosaurs,  was  named  MVP 
of  the  tournament. 

Blues  captain  Laurie  Pinkney  was 
named  as  one  of  the  tournament  all- 
stars. 

The  women's  team  begins  the  regu- 
lar season  with  an  exhibition  record  of 
10-2.  While  after  a  slow  start,  the  men 
have  an  overall  record  of  10-9  which 
includes  winning  the  last  nine  of  12 
games  played. 

Both  men's  and  women's  squad  be- 
gin regular  season  play  this  Saturday 
when  they  travel  to  Laurentian  Univer- 
sity. 

WOMEN'S  ICE  HOCKEY 

The  Blues  women's  team  plays  host  to 
an  exhibition  three-day  tournament  be- 
ginning Jan.  5  at  Varsity  Arena. 

Competing  along  with  U  of  T  in  the 
annual  Marion  Hilliard  tournament  is 
McGill  University,  the  Newtonbrook 
Panthers  and  Kingston  Kodiaks. 


He  said  that  they  cannot  expect  to  win  if 
they  score  only  one  or  two  goals  in  a 
game. 

Titanic  was  also  unhappy  with  the 
ineffectual  Toronto  power-play. 

Despite  many  opportunities  the  Blues 
appeared  disorganized  and  tentative  in 


comparison  with  the  aggressive  Gryph- 
ons. 

While  Titanic  conceded  that  the  team 
may  have  been  rusty  after  a  lengthy 
holiday  break,  he  felt  that  they  did  not 
execute  even  their  basic  plays  very  well. 

The  Blues  have  an  opportunity  to 


redeem  themselves  this  weekend  with 
back  to  back  league  games  lined  up 
against  Guelph.  On  Friday  night  at  7:30 
they  host  the  Gryphons  at  Varsity  Arena. 
On  Saturday  they  return  to  Guelph  for 
the  final  regular  sea.son  meeting  be- 
tween these  teams. 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


Newtonbrook  is  a  senior  women's 
team  and  Kingston  is  an  under-21  team 
which  has  three  Canadian  WinterGames 
players  on  their  roster. 

U  of  T's  regular  season  continues 
Thursday  Jan.  12  in  a  home  game  against 
York. 

NORDIC  SKHNG 

The  U  of  T  Nordic  ski  team  commences 
their  regular  season  this  Sunday  with  a 
15-kilomctrc  skate  race  in  Duntroon, 
Ontario,  two-and-a-half  hours  outside 
of  Toronto. 

Despite  the  lack  of  snow  so  far  this 
season  Blues  coach  Rcto  Tschan  said 
the  team  is  prepared  after  having  a  very 
productive  training  camp  in  Ottawa 
during  the  holidays. 

The  2 1 -member  team  consisting  of 
1 1  men  and  10  women  stayed  in  a 
wilderness  retreat  for  a  week.  Each  day 
they  skied  in  Gatineau  Park. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  some  mem- 
bers competed  in  a  race  which  was  used 
to  qualify  juniors  for  the  Canada  Games. 

With  a  lack  of  snow  in  this  region  the 


team  maintains  a  training  regimen  which 
includes  hill  running,  strength  and  en- 
durance training  as  well  as  roller  skiing. 

The  Blues  purchased  seven  pairs  of 
roller  skis  last  year. 

"It's  a  good  way  to  work  on  tech- 
nique and  endurance,"  commented 
Tschan. 

Tschan  said  that  the  team  is  in  a 
transitional  year  after  losing  their  top 
male  and  female  athlete  to  graduation. 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  anyone 
can  come  in  to  take  up  the  slack,"  he 
added. 

SWIMMING 

The  men's  and  women's  Blues  team 
have  the  chance  to  test  out  the  prelimi- 
nary results  of  their  winter  training 
camp  as  they  host  a  ui-meet  on  Satur- 
day. 

U  of  T,  Brock  and  Waterloo  will 
convene  at  the  Athletic  Centre  poo\  at  8 
a.m. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

First  chance  to  check  out  the  Blues 


men's  and  women's  track  team  this 
year  at  the  First  Chance  Qualifiers  meet 
on  Saturday  in  the  Athletic  Centre  field 
house. 

University  athletes  from  across 
Canada  will  be  attempting  to  qualify  for 
provincial  and  national  time  standards. 
The  meet  begins  at  10  a.m.  and  admis- 
sion is  free. 

VOLLEYBALL 

The  Blues  women's  team  will  host  the 
third  annual  Toronto  Volleyball 
Invitational  this  weekend  Jan.  6-8  in  the 
Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym. 

All  four  teams  participating  are  cur- 
rently ranked  in  the  top  ten  in  the  CI  AU 
standings  including  Winnipeg  (last 
year's  CIAU  silver  medalists  and  cur- 
rently fifth)  who  have  won  the  tourna- 
ment both  previous  years. 

The  Blues'  first  match  up  on  Friday 
evening  is  against  the  York  Yeowomcn 
who  defeated  them  in  the  OWLAA  final 
last  year.  U  of  T  plays  against  third- 
ranked  Laval  on  Saturday. 

All  games  are  S3  for  students. 


FALL  RECAP  OF  INTRAMURAL  SPORTS 


WOMEN'S  LEAGUES  PLAYOFF  RESULTS 
Basketball-Div  II:  Dec.  1  -  Rehab  def.  New  (24-16) 
Field  Hockey:  Nov.  18  -  Scarb  def.  Eng/nursing  (4-1) 
Soccer:  Nov.  16  -  Erindale  def.  Rehab/PHE  (1-0) 
Touch  football:  Nov.  10  -  Scarborough  def.  St.  Mike's 
(14-13) 

MEN'S  LEAGUES  PLAYOFF  RESULTS 
Basketball-Div  II:  Nov.  29  -  SGS  Cyclones  def.  Scarb  B 
(47-30);  Dec.  1  -  SGS  Cyclones  def.  Scarb  B  (40-34) 
Basketball-Div  III:  Nov.  29  -  Team  FTK  def.  American 
Studies  (50-22);  Dec.  I  -  Team  FTK  def.  American 
Studies  (forfeit) 

Ice  Hockey-Div  II:  Dec  5  -  Maple  Laws  def.  Woodsworth 

A  (3-0) 

Ice  Hockey-Div  III:  Dec.  5  -  Erindale  def.  Law  (4-2) 
Ice  Hockev-non-contact:  Dec.  5  -  Flight  Crew  def.  Scarb 

R  (5-0) 

Lacrosse:  Nov.  17  -  Erindale  def.  Victoria  (7-6) 
Rugby-Div  I:  Nov.  19   Law  def.  Scarb  (27-3) 
Rugby-Div  II:  Nov.  19  -  St.  Mike's  def.  Medicine  (24- 13) 
Soccer-Div  I:  Nov.  16  -  Scarb  def.  SGS  (1-0) 


-  Pharmacy  def.  Law  (2-1) 
•  Civil  Grads  def.  Devonshire  (2- 


Soccer-Div  II:  Nov,  16 
Soccer-Div  III:  Nov.  16  ■ 

0) 

Softball  Tournament:  Sept.  24  -  Synaptic  Potentials  def. 
FEUT  Taz/ 

Touch  football-Div  I  -  Erindale  def.  Law 
Touch  football-Div  II  -  SMC  I  def.  U.C. 
Volleyball-Div  II:  Dec.  1  -  Scarborough  def.  EngB  (2-0) 
Volleyball-Div  III:  Dec.  1  -  Pharm  Addicts  def.  Lawbsters 
(2-1) 

CO-ED  LEAGUES  PLAYOFF  RESULTS 
Volleyball:  Nov.  21  PHE  def.  Architecture  (2-1) 

Div  I  play  continues  in  basketball,  ice  hockey  and  volley- 
ball in  both  the  men's  and  women's  leagues,  while  winter 
leagues  for  indoor  soccer  begin  on  Jan.  16. 
Co-ed  leagues  in  basketball,  innertube  waterpolo  and 
volleyball  also  commence  mid-January. 

Congratulations  and  good  luck  to  all  in  intramural 
sports!! 
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SNOWSTORM  INFORMATION  UNE 

Want  to  know  if  classes 
are  cancelled? 

Want  to  know  If  the 
university  Is  closed? 

Call  978-SNOW  (7669) 

A  decision  to  cancel  classes  or  to  close  the 
University  will  only  be  taken  under  the 
most  severe  weather  conditions. 


I      SPORT  EVENTS 

^^•^•j^^^^J  Varsity  Arena 

Women 

Marion  Hilliard  Tournament 
January  5-7 

Men  vs  Guelph,  January  6 


VOLLEYBALL 


Sports  Gym  Athletic  Centre 

Women  U  of  T  Invitational 
January  6-7 

For  game  time  infomnation  call  978-8440 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  tiie  Athietic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St.  Toronto  977-8220 


WOODSWORTH  SUMMERTIME  COURSE  CALENDAR  INSIDE 


The  IsfeiWE'H&HHf-GF  Toronto 


Volume  115,  Number  50 


Too  Sexy  For  Our  Own  Good  Since  1880 


Monday,  January  9,  1995 


Pervert  patrol 

Patrons  of  Sigmund  Samuel  Library 
were  in  for  a  bit  of  a  shock  on  Jan.  5. 

According  to  Pam  Ellis,  a  corporal 
with  U  of  T's  police,  a  male  commit- 
ting an  indecent  act  was  spotted  in 
the  basement  of  Sig  Sam. 

Ellis  would  not  say  what  exactly 
the  man  was  doing. 

"Indecent  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  masturbation,  he  could  have 
his  pants  down,"  said  Ellis. 

The  man  was  not  apprehended  as 
the  incident  was  not  reported  to  a 
library  worker  hours  after  it  hap- 
pened, said  John  Workman,  a  super- 
visor at  Sig  Sam. 

"The  student  leaving  last  night 
just  mentioned  it  to  a  staff  member 
and  said  it  had  happened  this  mom- 


SHORTS 


ing."  he  said. 

"|But|  if  this  happened  in  another 
building,  you'd  remove  yourself  and 
promptly  report  it.  We  have  a  tel- 
ephone line  direct  to  campus  police." 

This  was  an  isolated  occurrence 
and  that  students  and  staff  should  not 
be  too  concerned,  said  Workman. 

Staff 

U  of  T  gets  new 
Rhodes  scholars 

Two  U  of  T  medical  students  have 
recently  won  the  prestigious  Oxford 
University  Rhodes  scholarship. 

This  year,  1 1  Canadian  students 
won  the  scholarship,  which  gives 
them  $50,000  each  to  study  at  Oxford 
for  two  years. 

U  of  T  students  Rakcsh  Suri  and 
Roshni  Dasgupta  were  among  the 
winners.  Suri,  a  fourth-year  medical 
student  who  is  originally  from  Win- 
nipeg, completed  his  undergraduate 
studies  in  life  sciences  and  philoso- 
phy. 

"I  was  quite  surprised  that  I  was 
chosen  because  I  was  competing 
against  impressive  people,"  said  Suri. 

A  combination  of  a  high  grade 
point  average  and  community  lead- 
ership are  the  deciding  factors  on 
who  gets  the  Rhodes. 

"I  intend  to  study  my  master's  in 
clinical  medicine,  with  some  back- 
ground in  surgical  research,"  said 
Rakesh. 

According  to  Amie  Aberman,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  U  of  T, 
what  really  counts  is  the  personal 
merits  of  the  students. 

"After  all  is  said  and  done,  receiv- 
ing this  award  is  a  personal  reflection 
of  these  two  medical  students,"  said 
Aberman. 

Dasgupta,  besides  being  a  third- 
year  med  student,  is  also  the  co- 
captain  of  the  U  of  T  Varsity  Blues 
track-and-field  team.  She  is  a  volun- 
teer at  Casey  House,  a  hospice  for 
terminally  ill  AIDS  patients,  and  she 
works  with  street  kids. 

Dasgupta  will  also  pursue  surgical 
studies  at  Oxford. 

Sophia  Hussain 

fTappy  eoth 
Birthday 


Elvis!! 


jrever  yo 


Jale:  good  band...  too  bad  they  can't  spell.  See  the  Varsity  interview,  p.  11.  (Natasa 
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For  your  eyes  only.. should  the  net  be  censored? 

Internet  should  be 
policed  for  porn:  MP 


BY  ChUAN  GoH 

Dlegal  material  of  a  pornographic  na- 
ture is  rampant  on  the  Internet  compu- 
ter network  and  must  be  stopped,  says  a 
Reform  Party  MP. 

Myron  Thompson,  the  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Alberta  riding  of 
White  Rose,  has  received  copies  of  a 
story  containing  depictions  of  sexual 
acts  between  an  adult  male  and  young 
boys  from  a  constituent  complaining 
about  the  presence  of  material  of  this 
nature  on  the  Internet. 

Thompson  says  he  was  disgusted  by 
the  contents  of  the  story,  called  "Cub 
Scouts  II,"  in  which  a  group  of  young 
scouts  with  their  adult  leader  set  out  on 
an  expedition  that  eventually-  involves 
the  leader  engaging  in  sexual  activity 


with  his  charges. 

"You  can't  find  anything  more  gross 
than  what  you  find  there,"  said 
Thompson. 

Thompson  says  he  is  concerned  about 
the  ease  with  which  material  of  an  ob- 
scene or  pedophilic  nature  can  be 
accessed  by  virtually  anyone  with  a 
computer  and  modem. 

"Without  a  doubt  this  material  vio- 
lates even  this  government's  lenient 
standards  of  what  is  and  is  not  allowed 
in  Canada.  This  is  pornographic.  The 
current  regulations  state  any  depiction 
of  sexual  acts  with  children  is  not  al- 
lowed. This  story  ("Cub  Scouts  11"] 
depicts  and  details  adult/child  sexual 
acts.  It  is  in  violation,  why  is  it  not 
stopped?"  Thompson  demanded  in  a 
press  release  from  the  House  of  Com- 


mons. 

Shannon  Smith,  a  member  of 
Thompson's  staff,  says  Thompson  is 
particularly  concerned  of  the  accessi- 
bility of  Internet  pornography  to  chil- 
dren. 

"The  people  that  are  best  at  it  [ac- 
cessing Internet  pornography]  are  kids 
between  ages  10  and  14,"  she  said. 
"Parents  should  be  able  to  prevent  their 
children  from  getting  hold  of  material 
that  might  not  be  beneficial  to  them." 

Computer  manufacturers  should  con- 
sider implementing  lock-out  mecha- 
nisms that  would  filter  illicit  pornogra- 
phy away  from  the  eyes  of  children, 
says  Smith. 

Conceived  in  the  1970s  as  a  compu- 
ter communications  system  for  aca 
Please  see  "Illegal,"  page  2 


Cuts  would 
cause 

"irreparable 
damage" 

BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Ontario  education  ministry  officials  say 
they  are  dumbfounded  by  the  federal 
government's  response  to  their  criti- 
cism of  Ottawa's  proposed  cuts  to  sup- 
port for  colleges  and  universities. 

Spokesperson  Barney  Savage  said  he 
couldn't  understand  why  the  federal 
minister  responsible  for  education  was 
angry  that  his  ministry  had  publicly 
warned  that  cuts  to  federal  subsidies 
could  result  in  closed  universities,  or 
doubled  tuition  costs. 

"The  federal  government  has  been 
saying  all  along  they  want  a  dialogue  on 
these  things.  We  were  participating  in 
that  discussion,"  said  Savage. 

"What  we  were  trying  to  do  was 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  what 
the  consequences  of  the  federal  propos- 
als could  be." 

On  Dec.  8,  education  minister  David 
Cooke  wrote  a  letter  to  Lloyd  Axworthy, 
the  federal  human  resources  minister, 
criticizing  Axworthy's  proposals  as 
being  potentially  extremely  damaging 
to  this  province's  education  system. 

"I  would  like  to  put  on  the  record  my 
objection  to  your  proposals  for  reduc- 
ing federal  support  to  post-secondary 
education,"  Cooke  wrote.  "I  urge  you 
and  your  federal  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  the  impact  of  these  proposals 
on  the  long  term  well-being  of  this 
country." 

Axworthy's  proposals,  Cooke  said, 
"would  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the 
post-secondary  education  system  in 
Ontario." 

Cooke's  letter  was  distributed  to  the 
public.  This  apparently  angered 
Axworthy,  who  in  a  return  letter  the 
next  day,  claimed  he  had  been 
bushwhacked  by  the  provincial  educa- 
tion minister. 

"Whenever  we  have  spoken  during 
the  past  months,  you  at  no  time  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  and  exaggerated 
Please  see  "Education,"  page  3 


Nobody  is  going  to  take  tiiis  one  sitting  down 

Getting  ready  for  the  national  student  strike 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  students  are  in  the  midst  of  organizing  for  one  of  the  largest  student  protests 
this  country  has  ever  seen. 

The  national  student  strike,  planned  for  Jan.  25,  is  being  organized  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students — an  umbrella  group  representing  440,000  col- 
lege and  university  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  strike  is  to  oppose  the  proposed  $2.6  billion  cut  to  federal  cash 
transfer  payments.  University  administrators  say  the  cuts  could  cause  the  doubling 
of  tuition  fees  by  1996. 

While  U  of  T  is  not  a  part  of  CFS,  student  groups  on  campus  will  be  organizing 
a  rally  at  Convocation  Hall  at  1  p.m.  Student  leaders  will  be  hosting  the  protest- 
rally,  and  two  Toronto  area  bands  will  also  play  at  the  event. 

Getting  people  out  of  their  classes  and  participating  in  the  protest  is  the  main 
goal  of  U  of  T  organizers,  says  Susan  Guzzo,  an  executive  member  on  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union. . 

"The  larger  numbers  we  can  draw,  the  more  media  exposure  we  can  get,"  said 
Guzzo. 

Part  of  the  strike  day  tactics  will  also  be  storming  classrooms,  said  Guzzo. 
"No  matter  how  much  we  try  to  gel  the  word  out,  we  know  there  will  be  some 


students  who'll  stay  in  class,"  she  said.  "If  this  proposal  goes  through,  we  need  to 
make  students  aware,  that  they  may  not  be  sitting  [in  class]  in  the  future." 

Jason  Hunt,  chair  of  CFS-Ontario,  says  the  national  protest  will  include  more 
than  college  and  university  students. 

"Every  week  my  expectations  get  bigger.  I  think  it's  going  to  be  really  huge," 
he  said.  "Tonnes  of  high  school  students  [will  also  protest.]  And  the  Canadian  Auto 
Workers  union  want  to  come  out  to  the  picket  lines.  Transit  unions  and  the  postal 
workers'  union  said  they  will  not  cross  the  picket  lines." 

In  Toronto,  local  high  schools  Jarvis  Collegiate,  Malvern  and  Riverdale 
Collegiate  will  all  be  sending  students  to  the  protests,  according  to  Hunt. 

John  Campey,  school  trustee  for  the  downtown  wards  five  and  six,  says  that  the 
proposed  cuts  are  extremely  short-sighted  and  ill  thought-out. 

"[It's]  the  stupidest  budget  cut  you  could  make,"  said  Campey.  "It's  outrageous, 
short-sighted  and  stupid.  Everything  I've  seen  [shows]  investment  in  education, 
whether  it's  post-secondary  education  or  adult,  it's  the  best  way  to  create  jobs." 

Campey  would  not  say  if  the  board  will  excuse  high  school  students  for  the  strike 
but  he  said  that  most  of  the  staff  are  quite  sympathetic  to  the  students'  plight. 

Bonnie  Van  Toen,  vice-president  of  Riverdale  Collegiate's  students'  union, 
says  the  proposed  cuts  will  have  a  big  impact  on  her  future  and  on  those  around  her. 

"I  can't  take  out  OSAP  [the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program]  and  my  family 
Please  see  "High,"  page  3 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


Special  Events 


Hart  House  Elections  -  Run  for  the  Art,  Debates,  Farm,  Finance, 
Library,  Music,  or  Recreational  Athletics  Committees.  The  Nomination  period 
runs  from  Tuesday,  January  1 0th  to  Tuesday,  January  31  st  from  1 0:00  a.m.  to 
7:00  p.m.  at  Hart  House  (10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  at  Erindale  and 
Scarborough).  Nomination  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
Elections  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  February  7th  and  Wednesday,  February 
8th.  For  more  information,  call  978-441 1 .  There  will  be  an  Open  Information 
Session  (and  Nomination  Kick-off  Party)  on  Monday,  January  9th  from  5:00  to 
6:00  p.m.  Meet  current  committee  members.  Refreshments  will  be  served. 
Join  us  for  the  Opening  Celebration  of  our  "New  Conditioning 
Area"  in  the  Upper  Gym  on  Wednesday,  January  1 1th  from  5:30  to  7:00  p.m. 
Refreshments  provided.  Please  RSVP  to  978-2447. 

COMPETITIONS  (Open  to  all  Hart  House  members) 
Photography  Competition  -  Entry  deadline:  Friday,  March  3rd  at 
12:00  noon.  You  may  enter:  12  black  and  wtiite  prints  for  the  senior  or  junior 
awards;  6  prints  of  campus  life,  9  colour  slides  (maximum  of  3  in  each  cate- 
gory: people  and/or  animals,  general,  abstract),  3  photographic  essays;  6 
colour  prints.  Entry  forms  with  competition  rules  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
Winning  entries  will  be  displayed  in  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery. 
Art  Competition  -  Entry  times:  Thursday,  March  2nd,  12:00  -  2:00  p.m. 
and  4:00  -  7:00  p.m.;  Friday,  March  3rd,  12:00  -  2:00  p.m.  an  4:00  -  7:00  p.m. 
You  may  enter  up  to  3  artworks.  Entry  forms  with  competition  rules  are  avail- 
able at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk.  Winning  entries  will  be  displayed  in  the  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery.  Exhibits  for  the  Arbor  Room  are  also  chosen  from  the 
entries. 

Literary  Contest  -  Entry  deadline:  Friday,  January  20th  at  5:00  p.m.  You 
may  submit  short  works  of  fiction  of  not  more  than  3000  words.  Entry  forms 
are  available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  March. 


Art 


The  Justina  M.  Bamiclie  Gallery  -  January  3rd  to  26th.  East 
Gallery:  "Out  of  Sight:  Art  from  the  60s  selected  from  the  Hart  House 
Permanent  Collection".  West  Gallery:  "The  Graphic  Eye:  works  on  paper 
selected  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection". 
The  Arbor  Room  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents  works  by 
Colina  Maxwell  to  January  7th,  1995. 


Music 


Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  Barry  Etmes  Quintet  with  Ed  Bickert  perform  on 
Friday,  January  13th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs 


Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  leam,  come  to  the  Map 
Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Camera  Club  -  A  Film  Processing  Presentation  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January 
10th  at  7:00  p.m.  A  Printing  Presentation  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  January  12th 
at  7:00  p.m.  Darkroom  and  Photography  Workshops  at  both  the  Beginner  and 
Intermediate  levels  run  for  five  weeks  beginning  January  1 7th.  A  one  day  Colour 
Workshop  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  January  28th.  The  $40.00  cost  includes  basic 
materials.  Pre-registration  and  further  information  available  at  the  Hall  Porter's 
Desk. 

Investment  Club  -  The  Investment  Club  holds  its  speaking  events  every  second 
week  and  its  general  meetings  are  held  regularly  every  second  month,  and  all 
members  are  encouraged  to  attend.  For  further  general  club  information,  please 
contact  Tony  Teekasingh  at  905-803-0898. 

Jazz  Ensemble  -  The  Jazz  Ensemble  is  looking  for  bass  players.  Anyone  interested 
is  asked  to  contact  Vera  C.  Teschowat  255-1411.  The  first  rehearsal  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  January  9th  at  7:00  p.m. 

Symphonic  Band -Jhere  will  be  open  rehearsals  held  on  Tuesday,  January  10th 
and  Tuesday,  January  17th  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Symphonic  Band  is  looking  for  trom- 
bonists, percussionists  and  bassoonists.  Anyone  interested  is  asked  to  contact 
Joanna  Liebgott  at  782-5744. 

Ko(/a-  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Contact 
the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign- 
up. 


Atliletics 


Fitness  Classes -The  full  fitness  class  schedule  begins  January  9th. 
Closure  -  The  door  at  the  northwest  entry  to  Athletics  will  close  in  November  for 
the  Winter  period  and  will  reopen  in  the  Spring  term.  Entrance  and  exit  to  Athletics 
will  be  via  the  front  door  of  Hart  House. 

Cards-  Validated  student  cards  must  be  submitted  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk 
for  entry  to  the  Locker  Rooms. 

Lockers  -  Please  note  that  coats  and  bags  are  to  be  checked  into  day  lockers  before 
entry  to  the  Athletics  activities  areas. 


Illegal  material  comes  from 
thousands  of  sources:  police 


Continued  from  page  1 

demies  involved  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Defense,  the 
Internet  has  evolved  into  a  loose 
network  of  thousands  of  com- 
puters with  millions  of  users 
worldwide. 

Lacking  any  form  of  central 
authority,  the  highly  decentral- 
ized nature  of  the  Internet  cre- 
ates special  problems  for  police 
investigations,  says  Detective 
Constable  Michael  Kostiuk  of 
Metro  Police  Special  Investiga- 
tion Services. 

"The  problem  with  [policing] 
the  Internet  is  that  illegal  mate- 
rial comes  from  thousands  of 
different  sources.  Pornography 
is  going  all  over  the  place,"  said 
Kostiuk. 

Internet  investigations  tend  to 
be  lengthy,  wide-ranging,  and 
are  hindered  by  the  ambiguity  of 
the  laws  governing  information 
access,  says  Kostiuk.  Investiga- 
tions often  involve  officers  con- 
stantly scrambling  to  trace 
sources  and  catch  up  to  offend- 
ers, he  says. 

Any  mechanisms  designed  to 
filler  out  illicit  material  arc 
btiund  to  be  eventually  circum- 
vented, says  Kostiuk. 

"Every  lock  has  a  key,  and  it's 
only  a  matter  of  lime  before 
some  hacker  finds  the  key,"  said 
Kostiuk. 

Richard  Malinski  is  president 
of  the  Toronto  FrceNet,  a  new 
network  that  allows  free  public 
access  to  the  Internet.  He  says 
the  responsibility  for  ensuring 
that  minors  do  not  have  access  to 
Internet  pornography  rests  with 
the  parents  of  the  children. 

"We  as  parents  have  to  be  the 
controUmg  force  when  it  comes 
to  deciding  what  sort  of  material 
our  children  can  or  cannot  ac- 
cess," he  said. 

The  Toronto  FreeNel  allows 
pornographic  material  on  cer- 
tain Internet  newsgroups  (sec 
sidebar)  to  be  accessed  by  regis- 
tered users.  Although  any  mem- 
ber of  the  general  public  can 
become  a  registered  user,  mi- 
nors require  the  signature  of  a 
parent  to  do  so. 

The  thousands  of  different 
Internet  newsgroups  that  may 
contain  material  of  a  question- 
able nature  make  it  almost  im- 


An  example  of  what's  available  off  the  FreeNet. 

(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


possible  for  public-access 
Internet  providers,  like  the  To- 
ronto FreeNet,  to  censor  Internet 
pornography,  Malinski  says. 

Malinski  said  he  also  had  ethi- 
cal concerns. 

"I  don't  do  censorship,  be- 
cause that  leads  one  down  a  slip- 
pery slope.  If  you  start  filtering 
in  one  newsgroup,  why  don't 
you  filter  elsewhere?  Why  not 
filter  books  or  television?  We 
have  enough  restrictions  on  ques- 
tionable material  and  we  don't 
need  to  put  more  restrictions  into 
place,"  said  Malinski. 

He  said  it's  up  to  users — and 
in  the  case  of  minors,  their  par- 
ents— to  decide  what  son  of  in- 
formation they  may  or  may  not 
want  to  access. 

"Wc  let  the  user  make  the 
choices.  We  don't  have  the  man- 
power to  any  policing  our- 
selves... We  won't  take  anything 
off  [the  FreeNet  I  until  the  courts 
themselves  take  action, "  said 
Malinski. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto, 
people  who  use  university  com- 
puters are  expected  to  follow  all 
relevant  rules,  including  the 
Code  of  Student  Conduct,  the 


OntarioHuman  Rights  Code,and 
the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada. 

While  the  university's  infor- 
mation techology  guidelines  pro- 
hibit .sexual  haraisment,  they  say 
nothing  specific  on  the  access, 
sending,  or  display  of  obscenity 
on  university  computers. 

However,  a  year  ago,  the  uni- 
versity bk)ckcd  receipt  of  the 
Internet  newsgroup  "alt. sex." 
Network  operations  director 
Eugene  Siciunas  said  at  the  time 
that  U  of  T  wius  concerned  lhai 
some  of  the  material  on  the  group 
violated  the  Criminal  Code's 
definition  of  obscenity. 

But  U  of  T  administrators  ac- 
cepted it  was  more  a  show  ol 
compliance  than  an  effective  act 
of  censorship.  As  Siciunas  con- 
ceded, the  material  could  still  be 
accessed  by  the  experienced 
Internet  user. 

Meanwhile,  MP  Myron 
Thompson  .says  he  and  his  staff 
are  continuing  to  monitor  the 
situation  on  the  Internet.  Bui 
concrete  solutions  slill  elude 
him. 

"There  must  be  something  that 
can  be  done,"  said  Thompson. 
with  files  from  Bruce  Rolston 
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HOW  PEOPLE  ACCESS  EROTICA 
ON  THEIR  HOME  COMPUTER 


The  Iniornel  is  rife  vxilh  croiit  niiiicrial  ihal  can 
he  readily  accessed  by  ihc  general  public: 

Mitsl  is  available  lo  iinyone  wiih  an  Iniernci 
acctmni  from  a  pr(i\idcr  (such  iw  iho  Turnnio 
FrecNei  or  a  commercial  Inicrnei  service)  ihal 
pycs  i\  full  L  m-mkM  new  siccd.  L\enei  newsiiroups 
can  he  ihoughl  of  as  bulletin  boards  where  users 
posi  messages,  or  "anicles"  lor  oiher  users  lo 
see.  All  of  ihe  articles  in  a  newsgrnup  are  ahmii 
the  same  lopic.  and  each  anicle  will  yeneralh 
contain  a  subject  header  giving  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  ilie  contents  (e.g..  ".Marina  Siitis 
Nude!"). 

There  are  a  fairly  large  number  of  groups 
dedicated  to  cairsing  Ihe  siulf.  in  the  lorin  ni 
both  text  (i.e..  stories)  and  digitized  images.  The 
biggest  group  for  lexl  is  ali.sox.stories.  and  the 
biggesl  for  pictures  is 

all. binaries. piciures.erolica.  Some  other  groups 
specialize  in  fetishes  and  X-raled  carKxins. 

As  far  as  content  goes,  the  text  groups  are 
more  extreme — stories  can  and  do  contain  de- 
pictions of  pedophilia,  rape,  incest,  torture  and 
bestiality. 

The  user  "subscribes"  lo  the  new  sgroups  he  or 
she  is  interested  in.  This  allows  the  user  lo  Iot)k 
at  Ihe  article  subjeci  headers  to  find  out  w  hat  sort 
of  material  is  available.  Texts  are  easy  to  read. 
The  user  simply  selects  interesting  articles  and 
has  the  computer  display  them. 

Pictures  are  dilfereni.  It  you  were  to  read  an 
article  conlaining  an  image,  you  d  find  nothing; 
hut  a  lot  of  garbled  text— this  is  because  the 


images  are  "uuencoded. "  This  is  a  special  way 
of  representing  the  data  so  that  it  can  he  i  cliahly 
sent  over  the  Internet.  Whai  \ou  have  to  do  is 
siive  the  article  you're  interested  in  into  a  file, 
then  run  a  ■  uudecodcr"  on  the  file. 

The  uudecodcr  will  change  the  garbled  lexl 
into  iin  image  file,  like  a  GIF  or  JPEG  file.  You 
w  ill  then  require  yet  another  program  to  view  the 
file.  L'udecoders  and  image  display  prugianis 
are  publicly  available  and  easy  lo  get  on  the 
Internet. 

Ol  course,  there  are  plenty  ol  groups  which 
contain  only  non-pornographic  images,  that  can 
be  reirie\ed  in  the  same  manner. 

Porn  is  also  found  at  FTP  sites.  FTP  stands  lor 
File  Transfer  Piotocul.  which  is  essentially  a 
means  to  allow  Iniemei  users  to  make  copies  of 
files  from  dilfereni  computers  around  the  worid. 

FTP  users  esseniially  log  in  to  a  son  of  guest 
account  on  the  host  computer  at  the  site.  Once 
this  is  accomplished,  ihey  can  send  and  receive 
files  from  the  siie.  While  there  arc  plenty  of 
picture  files  on  FTP  sites,  most  ol  them  are  not 
pornographic.  Siles  specializing  in  porn  stories 
and/or  images  do  exist,  bui  they  are  generalh 
kept  relatively  secret  in  order  to  prcxeni  thou- 
sands ol  people  from  simultaneously  trying  to 
access  the  site.  When  ihis  »H.ciirs.  the  liosi  sys- 
tem t  w  here  the  site  is  kept )  can  slow  dow  n  to  the 
point  of  unusability.  generally  resulting  in  ihe 
removal  of  ihe  material  by  annoyed  s\siem 
administrators. 
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Taxing  status  native  Canadians  iilegai:  First  Nations 

No  end  in  sight  to  occupation 
of  Revenue  Canada 


BY  Eric  Squair 
Varsity  Staff 

The  occupation  of  the  downtown  Toronto  Rev- 
enue Canada  building  by  native  groups  protesting 
new  government  tax  rules  is  entering  its  fourth 
week. 

The  protesters  have  occupied  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  building,  on  Adelaide  Street,  since  Dec.  15. 

The  protest  is  over  Revenue  Canada's  interpre- 
tation of  a  1992  Supreme  Court  case  which,  the 
government  says,  gives  them  the  right  to  tax  status 
Indians  who  live  and  work  off  established  re- 
serves, even  if  their  employer  is  on  the  reserve. 

The  Court's  decision  rolled  back  the  historic 
exemption  of  natives  who  live  or  work  on  a  reserve 
from  taxation.  Previously,  this  exemption  was 
extended  to  native  workers  anywhere  in  Canada 
who  worked  for  a  business  located  on  a  reserve. 

Work  done  for  native  councils,  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations,  or  other  non-commercial  reserve- 
based  groups  is  still  tax-exempt. 

Several  thousand  Canadian  status  Indians  were 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  paying  income  tax. 
Protesters  say  that  this  move  by  Revenue  Canada 
is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  moves  by  the  federal 
government  to  erode  their  rights. 

"The  issue  is  not  really  taxation,  it  is  that  the 
government  has  been  chipping  away  at  our  rights 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  for  years,"  says  Roger 
Obomsawin,  a  spokesperson  for  the  protesters, 
and  an  owner  of  one  of  the  no-longer  tax-exempt 
native  businesses.  "Hunting  rights,  fishing  rights, 
land  rights,  and  now  taxation  rights." 

Native  groups  are  also  concerned  that  this  deci- 
sion will  reduce  prospects  for  native  economic 
development,  Obamsawin  said.  He  gave  the  ex- 
ample of  West  Coast  native  fishermen,  whose 
employment  by  definition  takes  place  off-reserve. 

The  protesters  have  no  plans  to  leave  the  build- 
ing until  the  issue  has  been  resolved  in  their 
favour. 

"We  want  the  government  to  rescind  the  legis- 
lation and  put  in  place  a  process  for  dealing  with 


our  people,"  says  Obomsawin.  "This  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  mean  spending  more  money. 
In  fact  it  will  probably  cost  less  in  the  long  run  if 
we  discuss  these  issues." 

But  the  feds  say  they  have  already  discussed  the 
issue  with  native  groups  across  Canada.  The  gov- 
ernment says  it  began  consulting  with  native  groups 
in  the  summer  of  1993,  holding  a  series  of  meet- 
ings across  Canada,  and  received  250  written 
submissions  from  native  groups. 

'The  department  consulted  with  native  commu- 
nities and  these  guidelines  were  arrived  at,"  says 
Colette  Gentes-Hawn,  spokesperson  for  Revenue 
Canada. 

But  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  which  repre- 
sents over  600  native  groups  across  Canada,  says 
that  if  the  government  consulted  native  groups  on 
this  issue,  they  certainly  didn't  hear  about  it. 

"They  claim  they  consulted  200-some  groups, 
but  we  don't  know  which  groups  they  talked  to," 
says  national  vice-chief  A.  J.  Felix.  "What  hap- 
pened was  that  a  few  phone  calls  were  made.  There 
was  no  gathering  with  First  Nations  people  or  our 
legal  people." 

Assembly  spokesperson  Jean  LaRose  agrees 
the  consultation  process  was  flawed. 

"Basically  it  was  not  a  consultative  process,  it 
was  an  information  session.  Revenue  Canada  met 
with  band  councils  and  told  them  what  the  changes 
would  be.  The  guidelines  were  then  developed  and 
imposed,"  says  LaRose. 

Regardless,  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  has 
not  explicitly  supported  the  protesters,  causing 
some  tension. 

"This  is  a  case  where  the  AFN  does  not  repre- 
sent the  majority  of  native  peoples,"  says 
Obomsawin.  "It's  the  infrastructure  the  federal 
government  uses  to  control  the  native  peoples." 

Felix  disagrees.  "No  one  approached  us  for 
assistance  or  support." 

"[National  chief  Ovide  Mercredi]  supports  the 
objective  of  the  protest,  but  not  the  protest,"  says 
LaRose.  "Mercredi  believes  there  are  other  ways 
of  dealing  with  it,  including  court  actions." 


High  schools  to  protest 


Continued  from  page  1 

can't  afford  to  .send  me  to  university.  It'll  have  a 
big  effect  on  me,"  she  said. 

At  U  of  T,  the  protests  are  being  endorsed  by  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union,  the  teaching  assist- 
ants' union,  ASSU,  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council,  the  Graduate  Students'  Association  at 
OISE,  the  Scarborough  and  Erindale  student  coun- 
cils, the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
and  the  International  Socialists. 

A  larger,  Metro-wide  protest  will  be  held  at  3:30 
p.m.  The  site  for  the  second  rally  will  be  at 
Rycrson  University. 

This  protest  is  being  endorsed  and  will  include 


student  groups  at  U  of  T,  York  University,  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art,  Ryerson,  Glendon  Col- 
lege, Centennial  College  and  George  Brown.  Lo- 
cal band  Moxy  Fruvous  will  be  playing  at  the 
protest. 

Robert  Prichard,  U  of  T's  president,  has  asked 
all  heads  of  departments  and  faculties  to  excuse 
students  from  classes  on  strike  day  without  aca- 
demic penalty.  This  will  apply  to  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  as  well. 

One  more  protest  will  take  place  at  5:30  p.m.,  in 
front  of  Liberal  Party  headquarters  in  Toronto. 
That  protest  is  being  sponsored  by  CFS-0,  the  IS, 
OPIRG  and  the  Metro  Network  for  Social  Justice. 


Education  in  jeopardy 
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fears  that  you  disclosed  to  the 
media  last  week,"  Axworthy's 
response  read. 

Cooke's  letter  said  if  the  fed- 
eral government  goes  ahead  with 
its  plan  to  cut  cash  transfers  to 
the  province  for  education,  he 
will  face  the  choice  of  doubling 
the  cost  of  tuition,  or  closing 
universities. 

Ottawa  gives  Ontario  $700 
million  in  cash  transfers  for  edu- 
cation every  year.  The  province 
uses  that  money  to  help  cover 
the  costs  of  its  universities  and 
colleges,  to  which  Cooke's  min- 
istry transfers  a  total  of  $2.6 
billion  annually. 

Cooke's  letter  points  out  that 
the  proposed  $700  million  cut  is 
equal  to  the  operating  budgets  of 
York,  Toronto  and  Ottawa  uni- 
versities. If  the  province  passed 
it  on  entirely  to  students,  the 
cuts  would  result  in  tuition  for 
university  studies  rising  to 
$4,000  a  year. 

The  education  minister's  con- 
clusions were  very  similar  to 
those  already  drawn  by  student 
leaders  across  the  province,  con- 
clusions that  Axworthy  has  al- 
ready concerned  as  "alarmist" 
and  "worst-case." 

But  Cooke  doesn't  think  so. 


"The  effects,"  he  told  Axworthy, 
"will  be  to  compound  Ontario's 
problems,  force  major  college 
and  university  budget  reductions, 
and  lead  many  students  to  seri- 
ously reconsider  the  affordability 
of  post-secondary  education." 

However,  Axworthy  is  not 
willing  to  take  the  blame  for 
tuition  hikes,  which  are  ulti- 
mately decided  by  the  provin- 
cial governments.  "Any  further 
tuition  increases  will  be  deter- 
mined and  made  by  you,"  he 
shot  back. 

"It  would  be  a  welcome  con- 
tribution," his  reply  goes  on  to 
state,"  if  provincial  governments 
were  prepared  to  moderate  tui- 
tion fees  by  achieving  cost  sav- 
ings in  the  management  of  the 
world's  more  expensive  post- 
secondary  systems. 

"But  I  saw  nothing  in  your 
letter  to  indicate  that  you  have  a 
strategy  for  containing  tuition 
costs." 

Any  cuts  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  be  phased  in. 
Ontario  could  space  out  any  cuts 
or  fee  hikes  it  made  over  several 
years,  Axworthy  said. 

"You  raise  the  specter  of  post- 
secondary  institution  closures  or 
immediate,  drastic  tuition  in- 
creases. This  conclusion  has  no 


foundaUon." 

Cooke  also  criticized  the  idea 
of  using  an  income-contingent 
repayment  system  for  student 
loans  to  help  mitigate  the  cuts  to 
federal  support. 

"Income-contingent  loan  re- 
payment should  be  examined  as 
a  way  to  make  debt  loads  more 
manageable  and  repayment 
fairer,  not  to  justify  dramatic 
tuition  fee  increases." 

Also  in  December,  Cooke's 
ministry  confirmed  that  next 
year's  tuition  fees  would  rise 
another  1 0  per  cent,  up  to  $2,45 1 
for  a  full-time  undergraduate  stu- 
dent. 

That  hike  was  actually  an- 
nounced last  spring,  but  there 
had  been  some  concern  that  the 
federal  cuts  could  result  in  an 
even  larger  increase. 

The  amount  of  provincial 
money  to  universities  will  also 
be  frozen  at  current  levels. 

Any  cuts  as  a  result  of  the 
federal  rollbacks  will  not  take 
effect  until  1996-97,  the  minis- 
try said. 

Students'  Administrative 
Council  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  said  the  announcement 
was  a  little  good  news  in  an 
otherwise  depressing  year  for 
students. 
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Busted! 


Students  who  weren't  here  two  years  ago  might 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the  big  deal  is 
about  getting  the  campus  cops  to  swear  an  oath. 

Currently  on  the  St.  George  campus,  nearly 
all  the  police  officers  we  see  every  day  are  not 
sworn  in.  They  still  wear  the  same  uniforms, 
but  they  don't  have  the  full  police  search  and 
arrest  powers  that  come  with  the  peace  offic- 
er's oath.  For  many  acts,  like  arresting  some- 
one who  has  yet  to  actually  commit  a  crime,  or 
searching  a  suspect  for  weapons  or  drugs,  they 
have  to  wait  for  Metro  Police  backup. 

It  didn't  used  to  be  that  way.  Up  to  four  years 
ago,  campus  police  had  full  police  powers.  The 
break  came  when  the  province  devolved  re- 
sponsibility for  regulating  police  to  local  police 
boards.  It  was  a  fairly  simple  matter  to  negoti- 
ate, but  U  of  T  then  took  four  years  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  Metro  Police. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  delay?  To  be 
accepted  as  equals  by  Metro  Police,  officers 
need  a  certain  degree  of  training.  In  the  past,  the 
university  had  paid  for  the  required  police 
college  courses,  only  to  see  the  officers  they 
trained  leaving  for  better-paid  police  jobs  else- 
where. Some  guessed  that  the  delay  in  getting 
officers  sworn  in  was  to  save  money  on  this 
training.  If  they  don't  have  to  be  sworn  in,  they 
argued,  the  university  can  hire  anyone. 

Others  went  further,  saying  the  university 
was  taking  the  first  step  in  turning  its  police  into 


a  bunch  of  security  guards  (which,  without 
police  powers,  is  all  they  are). 

Regardless,  two  years  after  the  swearing  in 
of  officers  had  been  cut  off,  nothing  had  been 
done  to  sec  it  reinstated. 

Nor  was  U  of  T  eager  to  make  this  public. 
The  1992  Personal  Safety  Guide  persisted  in 
saying  officers  had  "full  police  powers,  includ- 
ing p<jwers  of  arrest,  search  and  seizure." 

Back  then,  this  paper  asked  the  administra- 
tor responsible,  assistant  vice-president  Janice 
Oliver,  what  was  being  done.  At  first  she 
claimed  she  had  recently  written  a  letter  to 
Metro  Police,  but  had  received  no  reply.  Later, 
when  asked  for  a  copy  of  that  letter,  she  said 
just  because  she  had  written  a  letter,  didn't 
mean  she  had  actually  sent  it. 

Under  pressure  by  some  concerned  campus 
police  officers,  student  leaders  and  this  paper, 
the  administration  finally  began  negotiations. 

In  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  has  there  been 
damage  to  campus  safety?  Hard  to  tell.  More 
significant,  perhaps,  is  that  the  administration 
seemed  content  for  several  years  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  safety,  not  its  reality. 

Two  years  ago,  this  paper  called  for  Oliver's 
resignation  because  of  the  dishonesty  and  un- 
reasonable delays  that  characterized  her  and 
the  university's  handling  of  this  issue.  The  fact 
this  matter  is  now  resolved  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  withdrawn  that  demand.  Nor  shall  we. 


Dear  Bob 


(An  open  letter  to  suspended  English  professor 
Robert  O'Driscoll.) 
Dear  Bob, 

Seems  you've  got  the  campus  in  an  uproar 
again;  of  course,  calling  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment a  bunch  of  war  criminals  will  do  that. 

We  won't  bother  telling  you  how  wrong  you 
are;  that  a  conspiracy  of  politicians  and  finan- 
ciers and  secret  agents  did  not  take  your  job,  or 
your  house,  or  make  it  snow  last  week.  At  first 
we  were  alarmed,  because  your  willingness  to 
challenge  the  Holocaust  and  co-author  books 
with  Nazis  meant  you  were  giving  a  dangerous 
respectability  to  those  you  let  suborn  your 
name  and  reputation.  Now  that  the  whole  world 
is  conspiring  against  you,  we  realize  you're  not 
hateful.  Just  deeply,  deeply  confused. 

But  Bob,  put  your  conspiracies  aside  for 
now.  For  there  is  a  matter  at  hand  that  requires 
your  attention  far  more.  For  the  university  is 
preparing  to  deal  the  final  hand;  this  week, 
administrators  will  be  laying  their  final  plans 
for  your  departure,  either  willingly  on  long- 
term  sick  leave,  or  barring  that,  unwillingly. 

We  are  writing  you  to  say:  get  the  best  deal 
you  can.  Then  go. 

No  one  argues  about  the  contributions  you 
have  made  to  this  university.  There  are  few 
professors  here  who  deserved  tenure  more  than 
you;  you  singlehandedly  brought  the  field  of 


Celtic  Studies  to  this  country.  Many  of  your 
earlier  books  are  superb  .scholarship. 

More  importantly,  your  evaluations  by  stu- 
dents have  always  been  completely  astronomi- 
cal. You  will  always  be  known  as  a  formidable 
teacher,  a  scholar,  and  a  friend  of  U  of  T. 

Even  more  reason  for  you  now  to  leave.  The 
university  has  spared  no  expense  to  document 
your  many  instances  of  erratic,  even  dangerous 
behaviour  in  the  past  eight  years.  This  is  not  an 
persecution  based  on  your  opinions  or  thoughts. 
This  is  a  product  of  the  fear  and  alarm  thai  your 
actions  instill  in  your  co-workers  at  St. 
Michael's  College;  sincere,  honest  people.  Bob. 

For  you  to  attempt  to  take  on  the  university, 
to  "clear  your  name,"  would  submit  you  to  the 
degrading  embarrassment  of  having  all  that 
dirty  laundry  aired,  an  embarrassment  that 
would  only  be  shared  by  the  institution  you 
claim  to  love  so  much. 

There  comes  a  time  when  we  all  must  cut  our 
losses.  Even  Gawaine  knew  when  the  Grail  was 
beyond  his  reach.  You,  too,  must  pass  this  fight 
by.  Keep  learning,  keep  teaching.  But  the  worst 
mistake  you  could  make  is  to  believe  your 
place  in  history  rests  on  this,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  your  many  battles. 

We  would  be  happy  to  print  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 
The  Varsity 
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BACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


Hypocrisy 

After  reading  the  Dec.  5  issue  of 
the  Varsity,  it  appears  you  con- 
demn male  violence  against 
women  (editorial  and  articles  on 
page  seven),  while  you  encour- 
age female  violence  against  men 
(The  Couch  cartoon  strip  on  page 
15). 
Why? 

Eric  Langford 
Toronto 

Arms  for  the 
rich 

I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  Haw  in  the  new  gun 
control  proposal.  According  to 
the  report  in  the  Montreal  Ga- 
zette, "Canadians  who  possess 
and  use  handguns  will  have  to 
establish  a  'legitimate  reason' — 
target  shooting  and  collecting— 
every  five  years  or  dispose  of 
them." 

This  will  create  two  classes  of 
handgun  owners  in  Canad^:  those 
who  can  afford  to  become  mem- 
bers of  shooting  clubs  or  buy 
several  handguns  of  different 
kinds,  thereby  establishing  their 
credentials  as  "target-shooters" 
or  "collectors." 

And  those  who,  because  they 
can  neither  afford  to  buy  more 
than  one  handgun  nor  join  a 
shooting  club,  will  be  subject  to 
punishment  if  they  keep  their 
guns.  Wealth  will  be  a  license  to 
legally  own  as  many  handguns 
as  you  want. 

In  effect,  what  is  being  pro- 
posed is  that  handguns  will  be 
banned,  but  the  rich  can  buy 
exemption  from  the  ban.  An  in- 
telligent response  on  the  part  of 
the  gun  lobby  would  Ix;  to  point 
out  that  such  legislation  will 
exacerbate  social  inequality  by 
disarming  the  poor  while  allow- 
ing the  rich  to  arm  themselves. 

Regardless  of  questions  of 
equity,  it  is  not  evident  to  me 
why  anyone  should  have  the  right 
to  shoot  at  a  target  with  a  hand- 
gun, or  collect  handguns.  After 
all,  even  the  most  ardent  civil 
libertarians  have  not  suggested 
that  it  is  a  serious  violation  of 
people's  rights  that  they  are  de- 
nied free  access  to  narcotics  and 
prescription  drugs — even  if  they 
are  genuinely  fascinated  by 
medication  and  are  members  of 
pharmacology  clubs.  They  do 
not  argue  on  behalf  of  those  who 


are  denied  the  right  to  own  bombs 
or  live  artillery  shells,  even  if 
their  hobby  is  collecting  explo- 
sives, or  if  they  are  members  of 
bombardment  clubs. 

Mark  Marshall 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Student 
reUance  on 
food  banks 
lower 

An  article  written  by  Helen  Suk 
for  the  Varsity  ("Non-profit  per- 
ishable food  service  begins,"  Oct. 
17)  has  recently  been  forwarded 
to  me.  In  the  article,  Suk  incor- 
rectly states  that  the  Daily 
Bread's  1994  survey  results  in- 
dicated that  23  per  cent  of  peo- 
ple accessing  food  banks  were 
post-secondary  students.  The 
actual  survey  results,  which  I 
gave  directly  to  Suk,  were  as 
follows: 

Across  the  GTA.  23  per  cent 
of  people  accessing  food  banks 
were  currently  attending  school; 
12  per  cent  full-lime,  eight  per 
cent  part-time,  three  per  cent  in 
correspondence.  Of  those  23  per 
cent  attending  school,  34  per 
cent  were  English  as  a  Second 
Language  students,  21  per  cent 
were  enrolled  in  retraining  and 
job  skills  upgrading  programs, 
two  per  cent  were  university  stu- 
dents, and  two  per  cent  were 
enrolled  in  other  learning  pro- 
grams. 

From  these  figures  then,  only 
three  per  cent  of  respondents 
surveyed  were  actually  taking 
university  or  college  courses. 
When  our  results  were  separated 
into  Metro-based  respondents 
and  regional-based  respondents, 
we  found  that  in  Metro,  2.5  per 
cent  of  respondents  were  col- 
lege or  university  students. 
Whereas  in  the  regional  study, 
8.8  per  cent  of  respondents  were 
attending  college  or  university. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  clear  this  matter  up. 

Leslie  McCrea 

Research  and  Information 

Co-ordinator 

Daily  Bread  Food  Bank 

Thanks 

Some  months  ago  in  April,  when 
I  was  attending  a  nursing  re- 


search conference  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  I  made  a  call  from  a 
public  telephone.  By  mistake,  1 
left  my  wallet  silting  on  the  tel- 
ephone and  did  not  realize  it  for 
about  half-an-hour.  At  that  lime, 
I  returned  to  the  telephone  and 
the  wallet  was  not  there.  Col- 
leagues at  the  conference  helped 
me  search  around  the  immediate 
area  but  wc  did  not  find  it.  I 
reported  it  to  the  security  officer 
in  the  building. 

Later  that  same  evening,  when 
I  returned  to  my  hotel  in  Toronto 
from  a  trip  to  St.  Catharines,  I 
received  a  message  from  Con- 
stable Andrew  Stafford  of  the 
campus  police  office  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  had  my  wallet. 

When  I  picked  it  up  the  next 
morning,  to  my  delight,  I  found 
thai  it  was  intact  and  several 
hundred  dollars  were  still  in  the 
wallet.  The  person  who  found  it 
and  turned  il  in  to  the  campus 
police  did  not  leave  her  name 
because  she  said  that  is  was  not 
necessary  to  do  that,  as  finding  a 
wallet  and  turning  il  in  to  the 
police  was  the  normal  thing  to 
do.  Hence,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  thank  that  person. 

This  is  a  very  delayed  and 
very  sincere  lhank  you  lo  the 
person  who  found  my  wallet.  In 
these  days  of  many  reports  in  the 
media  about  dishonest  people, 
one  can  become  discouraged 
aboui  our  society. 

However,  the  experience  dem- 
onstrates once  again  to  me  that 
people  at  my  alma  mater  are 
honest  and  caring  people.  Thank 
you,  U  of  T,  for  carrying  on  a 
tradition  and  for  caring  about 
other  people. 

M.  Josephine  Flaherty 
Principal  Nursing  Officer 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  Iqnger 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  Identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Pnonty  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


Monday,  January  9,  1994 


Love,  dating  and  gender  wars 


THE  GAMES  WE  PLAY  AND  THE  LENGTHS  WE  GO  TO 


BY  CRIS 
VALLONIO 

Pulling  on  lipslick,  blush  mas- 
cara. Saying  "I'm  not  sure,  I 
mighl  be  busy  lhai  nighl."  Wear- 
ing a  push-up  bra.  Noi  ordering 
whal  you  wanl  I'rom  the  menu 
for  fear  of  being  thought  a  pig. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things 
women  do  to  make  a  more  fa- 
vourable impression  on  men 
they're  getting  to  know.  This 
raises  the  question,  "Do  men, 
the  simpler,  more  straightfor- 
ward, utterly  unvain  sex  resort 
to  similar  legerdemain?"  You 
bet  that  men  privately  prepare 
and  primp  and  preen  for  an  en- 
counter with  a  woman.  With  no 
due  respect  to  either  party,  then, 
I  will  testify  to  the  fraud  I  have 
committed,  witnessed,  or  heard 
about. 

Remember,  what  you  sec  is 
what  we  plan. 
Perhaps  the  most  common 


crime  peqjetrated  by  men  is  the 
"pumping  up"  game.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  man's  ego  is  de- 
pendent on  the  size  of  his  biceps. 
Working  out  with  free  weights 
or  doing  push-ups  increases 
blood  flow  to  the  chest,  arms  and 
shoulders  for  some  time  after 
the  work-out  is  over.  You  real- 
ize then,  that  if  one  worked  out 
strenuously,  showered  and  shook 
a  leg  in,  oh  say,  45  minutes,  he 
would  arrive  at  your  door  with  a 
deceptively  muscled  appearance. 

On  the  other  hand,  women 
play  the  "Karen  Carpenter" 
game:  cat  like  a  bird  and  run  like 
the  wind.  It's  our  quick  fix  for  a 
flat  stomach  in  a  pair  of  painted 
on  Levis.  It's  no  wonder  we  or- 
der salad  if  our  stomach  is  shrunk 
down  to  the  size  of  a  peanut. 

No  man,  especially  one  on  a 
promising  first  date,  wants  to 
find  himself  strapped  for  cash. 
But  it  goes  beyond  that.  No  man 
wants  to  appear  as  if  the  expres- 
sion "strapped  for  cash"  had  ever 


applied  to  him.  Men  will  show 
up  for  dates  involving  nothing 
more  than  a  brunch  or  drinks, 
with  hundreds  of  dollars  neatly 
tucked  into  his  wallet.  There's  a 
nice  variation  on  all  this.  They'll 
trade  in  some  tens  and  twenties 
for  a  couple  of  fifties  of  even  a 
hundred,  currencies  that  other- 
wise have  never  been  known  to 
visit  their  back  pockets.  Then 
they  sandwich  the  low  denomi- 
nation bills  inside  Governors 
Prime  Ministers  King  and 
Borden,  and  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  unfold  the  stash  in  the 
evening,  do  so  happily. 

Women,  however,  have  a  lit- 
tle cash  game  of  their  own. 
Surely,  the  hundreds  of  dollars 
flowing  out  of  our  hands  can 
destroy  that  classic,  feeble 
"please  take  care  of  me"  attitude 
that  men  so  often  thrive  on.  Like- 
wise, the  idea  of  having  wealth 
may  asscKiate  us  with  a  sense  of 
power  that  may  cancel  out  the 
staged,  bimbo,  wide-eyed  stare 


we  give  (much  like  Bambi's  gaze 
into  headlights).  However,  we 
don't  want  to  flaunt  our  inde- 
pendence any  more  than  we  want 
to  leave  the  restaurant  with 
dishpan  hands.  Little  does  he 
know  that  in  one  of  our  shoes  we 
keep  a  "Borden"  of  our  own. 

After  listing  all  those  sly  de- 
ceptions, there's  hardly  room  left 
to  list  all  the  outright  untruths 
we  tell — and  eventually  start  to 
believe  ourselves — in  making 
the  best  possible  presentation  to 
people  we  like. 

The  four  major  food  groups  of 
lying  are:  former  mates  (we  in- 
variably allude  to  more  than 
we've  had,  turning  acquaint- 
ances into  flings,  flings  into  af- 
fairs); status;  body  parts;  and 
danger  (did  he  really  travel  at 
121  mph  in  an  orange  porsche 
914/5  convertible?). 

It  appears  that  all  of  these 
groups  are  equally  important  to 
men,  whereas  women  have  an 
acute  obsession  with  lying  about 


Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

1  am  a  27  year-old  man  and  my 
girlfriend  never  has  an  orgasm 
during  sex.  What  can  I  do? 
Signed, 
Uninspiring 

Dear  Uninspiring, 

Communication  may  be  the  key 
to  your  problem  and  her  success. 
Try  to  find  out  what  pleases  her 
and  keep  in  mind  that  she  may 
not  know.  Some  women  arc  still 
conditioned  not  to  enjoy  sexual 
acts  and  exploring  their  own 
pleasure  is  in  some  way  wrong. 
She  will  need  your  understand- 
ing and  encouragement  to  deal 
with  this.  Try  touching,  kissing 
and  hugging  her  in  different 
places  and  in  different  ways  and 
pay  attention  to  her  responses. 
Ask  her  if  she  likes  this.  It's 
important  for  her  to  feel  com- 
fonable  with  herself  and  you, 
and  it  will  be  important  for  you 
to  both  encourage  openness  and 
respect  her  feelings  and  sexual 
privacy.  And  keep  in  mind  that 
having  an  orgasm  is  not  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  "good  sex" — 
sex  can  be  enjoyable  without  it. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

1  get  an  irritating  rash  whenever 
my  partner  uses  a  condom  dur- 
ing intercourse.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  to  prevent  this? 
Signed, 
Irritated 

Dear  Irritated, 

Some  people  have  an  allergy  to 
latex  and  this  could  be  the  prob- 
lem. You  could  U7  layering  a 
lambskin  condom  over  the  latex 
one — this  also  works  if  the 
wearer  is  allergic  to  latex.  Just 
layer  it  underneath.  However, 
don't  go  without  the  latex  con- 
dom since  lambskins  do  not  pro- 
tect against  sexually  transmitted 
diseases.  You  may  also  try  using 
extra  lubrication  to  avoid  irritat- 
ing the  area  even  more.  Make 
sure  to  use  water-based  lube  such 
as  K-Y  Jelly.  Finally,  if  your 
rash  continues,  consult  a  physi- 
cian. Lambskin  condoms  are 
available  in  most  drugstores. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  male  in  my  20s  and  my 
partner  just  told  me  she  has  ve- 


nereal warts.  Is  it  safe  to  have 

sex  with  her? 

Signed, 

Worried 

Dear  Worried, 

Venereal  warts,  or  Human 
Papilloma  Virus  (HPV),  are 
transmitted  by  direct  contact, 
usually  sexual,  with  a  person 
who  has  them.  Therefore,  you 
should  avoid  sexual  contact  with 
your  partner  while  the  warts  are 
present.  The  good  news  is  the 
warts  are  fairly  easily  treated  in 
two  or  three  visits  to  the  doctor. 
Since  HPV  is  a  virus  for  which 
there  is  no  cure,  your  partner 
will  be  infected  all  her  life  but 
there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the 
warts  will  not 
return.  It  will  be 
important  for 
her  to  have 
regular  exami- 
nations includ- 
ing PAP  smears 

and  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
you  to  have  an  examination  as 
well  if  you  have  already  had 
sexual  contact  with  her.  To  avoid 
future  infection  remember  to  use 
a  latex  condom! 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  first  year  male  student  and 
I  recently  slept  with  another  guy. 
We  didn't  do  much  but  I  am 
worried  because  I  don't  think  I 
am  gay.  What  does  this  mean? 
Signed, 
Worried 

Dear  Worried, 

The  most  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  there  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  connection  between 
sexual  orientation  and  sexual  ex- 
perience. For  example,  some  gay 
men  choose  to  live  in  hetero- 
sexual relationships  for  a  vari- 
ety or  reasons.  Sexual  orienta- 
tion is  about  which  gender  you 
have  stronger  feelings  for.  The 
sex  that  one  chooses  to  sleep 
with  doesn't  always  correspond 
to  one's  being  gay  or  straight. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
it  is  more  challenging  to  come 
out  as  gay  or  lesbian  because  of 
the  various  messages  in  our  so- 
ciety that  make  it  seem  that  ho- 
mosexuality is  wrong. 


Ultimately  it  is  an  individual 
decision.  You  have  to  decide  if 
this  was  just  some  thing  you 
wanted  to  try  or  if  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  who  you  are. 
Although  others  can  help  you, 
you  have  to  determine  your  ori- 
entation based  on  your  own  feel- 
ings and  intuition. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  19  year-old  female  who 
has  been  having  a  sexual  rela- 
tionship with  a  guy  for  almost 
three  years.  We  don't  use  any 
contraceptives  as  he  withdraws 
before  he  comes.  A  friend  was 
telling  me  that  there  is  still  a  a 
chance  I  can  get  pregnant.  Is  this 
true? 
Signed, 

Just  Wondering 


Dear  Just  Won- 
dering, 

Yes.  Your 
chances  of  gel- 
ting  pregnant  are 
very  high.  Withdrawing  the  pe- 
nis before  ejaculation  does  not 
mean  that  you  can  avoid  preg- 
nancy as  the  pre  cum,  or  the 
clear  liquid  that  comes  out  of  the 
tip  of  the  penis  may  contain  some 
sperm. 

It  only  takes  one  time  to  ferti- 
lize the  egg. 

In  addition,  many  men  simply 
don't  have  the  control  needed  to 
practice  this  method  effectively. 

Another  thing  is  that  this  prac- 
tice takes  a  lot  of  sexual  pleasure 
away  from  intercourse.  Both 
partners  may  worry  so  much 
about  the  withdrawal  that  they 
may  forget  to  relax  and  enjoy  the 
sex.  It  can  be  very  frustrating 
too. 


Perhaps  you  should  consider 
other  options  such  as  the  birth 
control  pill  or  a  condom  and 
spermacidal  foam.  There  are 
many  other  methods  available 
as  well.  By  making  another 
choice  you  could  reduce  the  risk 
of  pregnancy  and  have  better 
sex! 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  feel  embarrassed  about  the 

small  length  of  my  penis.  What 

can  I  do? 

Signed, 

Embarrassed 

Dear  Embarrassed, 

Many  men  feel  their  penis  is 
smaller  than  it  should  be.  the 
little  amount  of  research  that  has 
•  been  done  on  the  topic  shows 
that  those  with  shorter  non-erect 
penises  will  have  a  larger  per- 
centage size  increase  when  erect 
than  those  with  longer  non-erect 
penises.  On  average  it  is  esti- 
mated that  most  men  have  a  five 
to  seven-inch  penis  length,  with 
some  above  and  others  below. 

Despite  this  research,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  size 
is  irrelevant  to  most  potential 
male  or  female  partners.  It  is 
what  you  do  with  your  penis,  not 
the  actual  length  of  it  that  mat- 
ters. There  is  little  connection 
between  sexual  pleasure  and 
penis  size. 

Sehastien  Lavertu  and  Meredith 
Brown  are  both  counsellors  at 
the  U  of  T  Sex  Education  Centre 
(42a  St.  George  St.).  The  advice 
given  in  this  column  does  not 
necessarily  represent  that  of  the 
Centre.  Send  your  questions  c/o 
the  Varsity,  44  St.  George  St. 


DEMFER  TRAVELS  INC. 
ONTARIO  REG.  4234068 

ARE  OFFERING  ATTRACTIVE  INCENTIVES  TO 
GROUP  LEADERS  \MiO  WILL  COORDINATE 
THEIR  OWTS'  GROUPS  FOR  VACATIONS,  ETC., 
FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  DESTINATIONS: 

MOROCCO,  GREECE,  KENYA, 

CANARIES  &  INDIA. 

CONTACT:  RAY  DEMELLO 

(905)  279-8000  OR  (416)  282-5417. 


their  bodies.  Women  swear 
they're  aerobic  fanatics  and  ex- 
press a  commitment  to  remain- 
ing cellulite-free  through  disci- 
plined training.  In  the  meantime, 
they  fidget  uncomfortably  in 
their  chair  from  the  Saran  Wrap 
rash  on  their  legs. 

Not  surprisingly,  her  date 
doesn't  detect  she's  lying.  He's 
far  too  engrossed  in  concocting 
a  name  for  the  major  studio  he's 
going  to  tell  her  employs  him  as 
a  Hollywood  screenwriter. 

So  there  you  have  it.  Women 
play  games  with  men  and  in- 
deed, men  return  the  favour. 
Although  the  approaches  and  the 


motives  differ,  the  existence  of 
opposite  sex  games  is  undis- 
puted. It's  a  silent  agreement; 
you  show  me  your  biceps  and 
I'll  hide  my  stretch  marks. 

Some  might  argue  the  com- 
parison is  farfetched,  and  only 
mirrors  the  pulse  of  the  '90s 
rather  than  a  timeless  tenet.  But 
I'd  bet  Scarlett's  last  bustier  that 
before  Rhett  kissed  her,  he  dis- 
creetly popped  a  premeditated 
TicTac.  It's  all  part  of  the  games 
we  play. 

Chris  Vallonio  is  currently  a 
student  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, 
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Delicious  authentic  Eritrean  and  Ethiopean 
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USED  COMPUTERS 


SAVE  MONEY ! 

We  buy  &  sell  used  brand-name 
PC  computer  equipment. 

Our  specialties:  286,  386  &  486  PCs;  laser  printers 

Call  PC  OUTLET  416-975-4500 
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Printers 
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1 1/2  Price  Hair  SERVICE 
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COLLEGE  STREET 
OPTICAL 

50%  OFF 
FRAMES 

with  the  purchase  of  Rx  lenses 

340  College  St.  Credit  Valley  Optical 
(2  blocks  west  of  Erindale  Campus 
Spadina)  2300  Egllnton  Ave.  W. 
920^  At  Erin  Mills  Paikway 
Miss.  828-6035 

Not  valid  with  any  other  offer.  Expires  Jan.  31 
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Review  -  12:00 
Features  -  1:00 
Science  -  2:00 
Opinion/Editorial  - 

3:00 
Production/Copy 
Editing  -  4:00 
Photo/Staff  Meeting 
(All  welcome)  -  5:00 

44  St.  George  St. 
Drop  on  by  and  see 
how  it's  all  done 
(Free  pop  and  chips!). 


An  Open  Letter  To  U  of  T  Students 


ASSU  asks  students  to  skip 
class  Jan.  25  for  a  good  cause 


1  know  you  are  out  Ihere  because 
I  see  you  every  day — in  class,  at 
the  library,  in  the  caleleria,  on 
the  street.  This  letter  is  directed 
at  YOU. 

You  are  an  average  student 
(no  of  fense  to  those  of  you  who 
believe  you  are  above  average), 
trying  to  survive  at  U  of  T.  You 
are  probably  taking  five  courses 
or  more,  and  you  probably  work 
several  hours  a  week — not  by 
choice  — but  out  of  need. 

And  apart  from  actually  show- 
ing up  at  your  lectures,  which  I 
know  you  attend  faithfully,  you 
are  expected  to  read  extensively, 
conduct  extra  research  for  and 
write  essays,  attend  labs  and  tu- 
torials, study  for  and  wnte  tests, 
and,  in  your  free  time  get  in- 
volved in  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. Sound  familiar? 

So,  WHAT  THE  HELL  IS 
MY  POINT? 

My  point  is  that  despite  the 
pressures,  and  the  fact  that  you 
arc  barely  making  it,  you  be- 
lieve it  IS  all  worthwhile.  You 
believe  that  an  education  is  im- 
portant to  your  future.  And  you 
arc  right. 

Though  a  university  degree 
docs  not  guarantee  you  will  find 
a  job.  it  will  definitely  increase 
your  options.  In  all  of  the  profes- 
sional fields — and,  in  the  last 
several  years,  an  increasing 
number  of  non-professional 
fields — post -secondary  educa- 
tion is  a  minimum  requirement. 
Thus,  in  order  to  access  these 


choices,  you  must  also  have  ac- 
cess to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  access  costs 
money. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the 
federal  government  has  helped 
to  cover  a  substantial  portion  of 
this  cost,  through  cash  transfers 
to  the  provinces  earmarked  for 
education. 

Under  this  system,  education 
has  been  relatively  affordable 
for  a  majority  of  people,  with 
access  being  based  more  upon 
intellectual  capacity  than  the 
ability  to  pay.  But  recently,  the 
federal  government  claimed  it 
can  no  longer  alford  to  provide 
this  educational  subsidy. 

According  to  a  proposal  by 
the  federal  Minister  of  Human 
Resources  Development,  Lloyd 
Axworthy,  these  cash  transfers 
wi)uld  be  eliminated.  Based  upon 
rough  estimates,  students  pay 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  real  cost 
of  their  education. 

Given  this  estimate,  the  elimi- 
nation of  fede[al  funding  as  it 
currently  exists,  would  mean  stu- 
dent lees  would  essentially  dou- 
ble. 

In  place  of  funding,  Axworthy 
proposes  that  the  money  be 
granted  in  the  form  of  student 
loans,  the  payback  of  which  will 
be  ba.sed  on  the  student's  even- 
tual income.  .S«)unds  like  a  deal, 
dtxisnt  It?  Not  when  you  con- 
sider current  unemployment 
rates,  and  therefore,  the  time  it 
will  take  you  to  pay  it  back. 


Would  you  seriously  take  on  a 
debt  load  of  $2(),0(X),  or  more, 
(which  doesn't  even  include  in- 
terest) not  knowing  if  you  would 
be  able  to  pay  it  off?  Students 
with  little  or  no  financial  means 
would  not. 

Thus,  the  ones  who  are  at  a 
financial  disadvantage  will  dou- 
bly suffer  from  not  being  able  to 
access  the  one  thing  that  would 
at  least  put  them  on  a  level  play- 
ing field  with  other  students  of 
similar  ability — education. 

If  Axworthy's  plan  becomes 
reality,  the  faces  of  education  as 
we  now  know  them  will  change 
dramatically.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents that  you  see  today  might 
not  be  here  then.  YOU  might  not 
be  here.  Canadian  universities 
and  colleges  would  no  longer  be 
public,  but  private  institutions, 
based  not  on  universal 
accessability,  but  limited 
accessability,  according  to  the 
ability  to  pay. 

Any  government  that  thinks  it 
cannot  aftord  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion should  consider  that,  while 
EDUCATION  HAS  A  PRICE  - 
IGNORANCE  HAS  AN  EVEN 
GREATER  ONE,  especially  if 
Canada  intends  to  play  a  role  in 
the  competitive  world  economy 
of  the  21st  century. 

Axwi)rthy's  plan  is  not  yet  a 
reality,  but  it  could  become  one 
soon,  unless  you  light  it  now. 
There  is  still  time.  This  is  not  a 
plea,  but  a  call  to  action.  In  order 
to  stop  this  proposal  from  be- 


coming reality,  YOU  have  to 
fight  it.  Here's  how:  Jan  25  has 
been  set  aside  as  a  NATIONAL 
DAYOFSTUDENT  PROTEST 
Students  across  the  country  will 
be  staging  events  on  their  cam- 
puses and  in  their  cities,  to  fight 
against  the  cuts. 

This  is  what's  happening  at  U 
of  T:  at  1:(X)  P  M.,  on  Jan.  25, 
there  will  be  a  rally  at  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  1  urge  you  to  be  there 
BOYCOTT  your  classes  and  join 
in  the  fight. 

If  boycotting  your  classes 
seems  a  bit  ten)  radical  for  you, 
consider  the  times  that  you  have 
"skipped  "  classes  for  unimpor- 
tant reasons.  So,  you  can  call  it 
skipping,  if  you  like,  but  this 
time,  do  it  for  a  gtHKl  cause— 
YOURS 

In  the  meantime,  you  don't 
have  to  wait  until  the  25th  lo  do 
something.  Right  now,  you  can 
help  to  get  the  word  out  by  talk- 
ing to  your  Iriends  and  by  volun- 
teering to  help  with  postenng 
and  leafietting  throughout  the 
campus,  which  has  already  be- 
gun. 

Just  call,  or  drop  by  the  ASSU 
office  and  say,  "I  would  like  to 
help  " 

I  hope  one  message  will  reach 
you  loud  and  clear  GET  IN- 
VOLVED. 

Susan  Giizzo 
Executive  member 
Arts  and  Science  Students' 
Association 
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B.C.  gives  students  cash  to  fight  education  cuts 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Students  in  British  Columbia  arc 
receiving  $15,000  from  the  pro- 
vincial government  to  report  on 
possible  effects  of  the  federal 
government's  cuts  to  education. 

Federal  human  resources  min- 
ister Lloyd  Axworthy  has  sug- 
gested cutting  $2.6  billion  in 
federal  cash  transfer  payments 
for  colleges  and  universities. 

The  money  was  given  to  the 
B.C.  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  which 
has  worked  with  other  provin- 
cial student  organizations  to  set 
up  ten  consultation  forums  on 
the  proposals. 

Eight  of  the  ten  consultation 
forums  planned  have  taken  place. 
They  began  in  late  November. 
The  last  two  will  be  taking  place 
over  the  next  ten  days. 

Robert  Buchan,  communica- 
tions director  for  the  B.C.  Min- 
istry of  Skills,  Training  and  La- 
bour, says  the  government  de- 
cided to  give  the  money  after 
informal  talks  with  student  lead- 
ers on  the  Axworthy  proposals. 

"It  came  up  in  informal  talks 
between  us  and  the  students  that 
this  would  help,"  said  Buchan. 

"The  minister  fell  thai  rather 
than  just  blast  away  at  Axworthy, 
as  part  of  the  reply  [we  would] 
ask  students  for  their  input." 

The  provincial  government 
felt  it  was  important  that  stu- 
dents be  heard  on  this  issue, 
Buchan  said. 

"What  we  believe  is  that  stu- 
dents are  very  active  in  this  and 
deserve  a  voice,"  he  said. 

David  Kappele,  provincial 
organizer  for  CFS-BC,  says  that 
the  $15,(XK)  has  gone  towards 
the  staff  wages,  material  and 
transportation  costs  needed  to 
carry  out  the  forums.  The  pro- 
vincial money  is  covering  ap- 
proximately half  the  cost  of 
putting  on  the  forums  and  pre- 
paring the  report.  CFS-BC  is 
coming  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
funds  needed,  he  says. 

Kappele  says  he  is  pleased 
that  the  government  is  helping 
students  respond  to  the  Axworthy 
proposals. 

"It  certainly  helps  to  gel  funds 
from  the  provincial  government, 
and  we  feel  that  the  B.C.  govern- 
ment should  be  strongly  opposed 
to  these  things  right  up  front," 
says  Kapelle. 

But  Kappele  says  that  it  is 
important  for  students  to  remain 
in  control  of  the  consultation 
process. 

"We're  always  cautious. 
Whenever  you  get  government 
money,  you  have  to  be  very  clear 
on  your  goals  and  that  you  are  in 
charge  of  the  process,"  said 
Kappele. 


Buchan  says  that  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  the  money,  the 
federation  had  to  ensure  that  non- 
federation  schools  were  con- 
sulted as  well. 

"So  |to  ensure  that)  it  is  a 
studenl-based  report,  not  a  fed- 
eration-based report,"  said 
Buchan. 

Kappele  says  that  CFS-BC  has 
complied,  and  has  received  in- 
put from  non-member  schools. 

"We  split  the  forums  between 
member  and  non-member  cam- 
puses, and  every  single  publicly 
funded  post-secondary  institu- 
tion (in  B.C. I  was  invited,"  said 
Kappele. 


He  says  that  there  is  a  clear 
consensus  emerging  from  the 
forums  against  the  Axworthy 
proposals. 

"There  is  actually  a  strong 
response  from  students  and  [it 
has]  been  pretty  much  uniform. 
I  think  it's  pretty  clear  that  the 
vast  majority  of  students  are 
opposed  to  the  social  policy  re- 
view, and  they  are  very  con- 
cerned about  it,"  said  Kappele. 

Buchan  says  that  while  the 
B.C.  government  is  not  opposed 
to  the  federal  government  fight- 
ing the  deficit,  it  does  disagree 
with  the  approach  it  is  taking. 
Ottawa  is  wrong  in  making  this 


generation  of  students  pay  for 
the  past,  he  says. 

"What's  so  magic  about  it 
being  heaped  on  their  backs? 
They  didn't  make  the  deficit  and 
they  are  getting  whacked,"  said 
Buchan. 

Buchan  says  he  feels  there  is 
still  some  possibility  for  changes 
to  the  propo.sed  cuts. 

"We  don't  think  it  is  a  done 
deal.  Of  all  the  proposals  made, 
[our  feeling]  is  that  this  is  the 
one  they'll  have  a  second  look 
at,"  said  Buchan. 

The  B.C.  government  expects  ■ 
the  report  to  be  issued  in  early 
February. 


The  province  is  the  second  to 
fund  an  anti-cuts  campaign.  In 
October,  Saskatchewan's  pro- 
vincial government  gave 
$20,000  to  university  students 
for  a  similar  campaign. 

Here  in  Ontario,  student  or- 
ganizations have  not  received 
any  money  from  the  provincial 
government  to  respond  to  the 
Axworthy  proposals. 

But  Barney  Savage,  special 
advisor  to  education  minister 
David  Cooke,  says  that  option 
has  not  been  ruled  out. 

"We  haven't  decided  not  to. 
There  hasn't  been  a  decision. 
We  obviously  want  to  work 


closely  [with  student  organiza- 
tions] but  we  haven't  received  a 
co-ordinated  request  for  funds," 
said  Savage. 

But  Jason  Hunt,  chairperson 
of  CFS-Ontario,  says  that  he's 
gotten  different  signals  from  the 
provincial  government. 

"It  was  clearly  indicated  to  us 
by  the  provincial  government 
that  this  ministry  was  not  inter- 
ested [in]  a  similar  arrangement 
as  what  is  in  B.C.,"  said  Hunt. 

"That's  the  message  I've 
gotten.  But  if  there  are  changes 
or  I've  misinterpreted  then  I'll 
be  the  first  to  send  over  a  pro- 
posal," said  Hunt. 


Guelph  student  aiiowed  bacic  into 
ciass  after  protest-reiated  expuision 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

A  Guelph  high  school  student 
threatened  with  expulsion  for 
participating  in  a  protest  against 
university  tuition  hikes,  has  been 
allowed  back  into  class. 

Tom  Keefcr,  a  student  at  F. 
Ross  Collegiate- Vocational  In- 
stitute, helped  organize  the  Dec. 
9  protest,  which  1 ,500  to  2,000 
high  school  students  attended. 
The  protest  began  as  a  march 
through  several  Guelph  area  high 
schools,  and  ended  in  a  rally  in  a 
downtown  square. 

The  protest  was  in  response  to 
the  proposed  $2.6  billion  cut  to 


federal  cash  transfer  payments 
for  colleges  and  universities, 
outlined  in  the  federal  Ministry 
of  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment social  policy  review. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  helped  organize  the 
protest  and  supported  Keefer  in 
his  fight  to  be  re-admitted. 

Keefer  said  he  heard  later  that 
day  he  was  to  be  expelled,  after 
his  father  was  called  to  the 
school. 

"They  didn't  have  the  legal 
right  to  expel  me,"  said  Keefer. 
"The  most  legally  they  could 
have  done  was  suspend  me. 
When  we  advised  them  that  we 
could  take  legal  action,  they 


backed  off." 

Keefer  says  he  was  singled 
out  by  the  principal  of  his  school 
for  disciplinary  action  because 
of  his  reputation  as  a  political 
activist.  He  was  cited  for  con- 
sistent opposition  to  authority 
and  conduct  injurious  to  the 
moral  tone  of  the  school. 

"I  have  a  reputation  for  being 
a  political  person,  I  was  trans- 
ferred out  of  my  last  school  for 
being  involved  in  starting  an 
underground  student  newspa- 
per." 

On  the  Dec.  9  protest,  he  says, 
he  was  one  of  many  students 
involved,  yet  he  was  the  only 
student  threatened  with  expul- 


sion. 

"I  and  50  to  60  other  students 
were  banging  on  classroom  doors 
and  encouraging  students  to  walk 
out  because  some  teachers  had 
locked  their  classroom  doors  and 
had  locked  students  in." 

Eric  Holmes,  principal  at  F. 
Ross,  said  he  could  not  go  into 
detail  about  Keefer' s  case  be- 
cause of  freedom  of  information 
laws.  He  did  say  Keefer  was  not 
told  he  was  expelled,  but  that 
there  was  grounds  for  discipli- 
nary action. 

"There  was  behavior  that  was 
disruptive  on  the  day  of  the  pro- 
test," he  said. 

But  Michael  Keefer,  the  .stu- 


Annual  winter  clothing  drive  big  success 


BY  AlESSANDRA 
PiCCIONE 
Varsity  Staff 

Hundreds  of  garbage  bags  filled 
with  winter  clothing  were  col- 
lected as  part  of  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council's  annual 
wintcrwear  drive. 

This  year's  Share  the  Warmth 
campaign  was  an  overwhelming 
success,  according  to  Melanie 
Waring,  the  council's  executive 
assistant. 

Approximately  220  garbage 
bags  full  of  warm  clothing  were 
collected  across  U  of  T's  cam- 
pus, and  council  university  af- 
fairs commissioner  Marco 
Saniaguida  says  it  still  keeps 
coming. 

"Share  the  Warmth  is  over, 
but  people  are  still  dropping  off 
their  clothing,"  said  Santaguida. 

"SAC  and  I  and  everyone  else 
were  very  pleased  with  the  stu- 
dents' response  to  the  cries  for 


Help  me...  I'm  drowning! 

warm  clothing." 

Earlier  this  winter,  boxes  were 
placed  at  each  college  for  stu- 
dents to  drop  off  warm  articles 
of  clothing  for  the  city's  home- 
less. 

Campus  police  helped  out  in 
the  effort  as  well.  Constables 


Darren  Joyce  and  Steve  Cox  went 
around  U  of  T  collecting  the 

goods. 

"They  were  instrumental  in 
helping  us  collect  the  clothing 
from  all  over  the  campus,"  said 
Waring. 

The  collected  clothing  was 


(Carol  Holland) 
then  donated  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  where  it  was  sorted, 
cleaned  and  then  distributed 
throughout  Toronto  and  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

"The  Salvation  Army  was  the 
only  charity  happy  to  receive  the 
stuff,"  said  Santaguida. 


dent's  father,  says  he  was  told  by 
the  school  that  his  son  was  ex- 
pelled, and  not  allowed  at  school 
or  on  school  property. 

"I  was  initially  misled  by  the 
school  as  to  what  the  situation 
was  [I  was  told  that]  he  was  in 
danger  of  expulsion,"  he  said. 
"They  were  categorically  wrong 
to  tell  him  he  should  leave." 

Keefer  said  that  as  a  result  he 
initially  went  along  with  the  ar- 
rangements the  school  proposed, 
including  allowing  his  son  to 
finish  his  courses  by  correspond- 
ence. He  asked  the  school  to 
submit  their  decision  in  writing, 
but  they  did  not. 

"I  wanted  to  know  exactly 
what  was  in  their  power  to  do.  I 
found  out  from  school  trustees 
they  were  not  within  [their 
rights),"  he  said. 

Simone  Saint-Pierre,  spokes- 
person for  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  said  the  federa- 
tion was  helping  Tom  from  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  getting  media 
attention  and  by  initiating  a  let- 
ter-writing campaign. 

"We  helped  him  to  have  sup- 
port from  community  groups  in 
the  Guelph  area.  He  had  support 
from  Guelph  school  trustees  who 
were  against  the  fact  he  was 
thrown  out." 

Saint-Pierre  said  CFS  did  not 
believe  the  school  was  right  to 
take  disciplinary  action. 

"It  was  not  a  reason  to  expel  a 
student  because  he  organized  a 
protest,"  she  said.  "The  princi- 
pal didn't  think  he  had  a  good 
reason  to  disrupt  classes  but  we 
do." 

Principal  Holmes  said  that  as 
an  educator  he  is  not  unsympa- 
thetic to  Keefer's  cause.  "It  was 
not  the  walkout  itself,  it  was  the 
particular  behavior,"  he  said. 
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Peter  Rependa 
Optician 

30%  Discount  on 
complete  eyeglasses 
(frames  &  lenses) 

Eye  examinations  arranged 

208  Bloor  St.  W. 
925-1758 

Discount  cannot  be  connblned  with  any  other  offer 
Expires  Feb.  28/95 
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CANADIAN  STUDIES  SPEAKERS  SERIES 

presents 

Professor  David  Rayside 

'TAe  Rise  and  Fall  of  Bill  167: 
SameSex  Benefits  in  Ontario" 

Thursday,  January  12,  1995 
4  p.m. 
U.C.  Room  179 
All  are  welcome. 
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Search  for  underpass  artists  continues 


University  of  Toronto 
Booicstores 

214  College  Street  at  St.  George  Street 
Tel  (416)  978-7919  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


BY  Sandra  Raponi 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council's  plan  to  change  the  art 
work  on  the  Wellesley  Street 
underpass  has  been  postponed 
because  of  poor  student  response. 

In  October,  the  council  began 
a  competition  to  find  students 
from  U  of  T  to  redesign  the  art  on 
the  current  underpass. 

An  advertisement  was  run  in 
the  October  and  November  edi- 
tions of  the  council's  On  Cam- 
pus advertising  supplement.  But 
Carol  Holland,  the  council's  di- 
rector of  advertising  and  com- 
munications, said  that  only  one 
from  the  few  who  responded 
submitted  a  sketch. 

"There  were  some  enquiries 
but  they  didn't  follow  through," 
said  Holland. 

"Finding  students  has  been 
difficult  generally  because  of 
student  apathy  |but]  I  understand 
that  students  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
group  of  students  do  it — to  get 
people  involved." 

Garelh  Spangletl,  the  coun- 
cil's president,  said  SAC  plans 
to  make  more  students  aware  of 
the  competition  next  month. 

"I  will  be  sending  out  letters 
to  the  Fine  Arts  Association  and 
councils  around  campus  to  let 
students  know,"  he  said. 

Rachel  Murray,  the  one  stu- 
dent who  submitted  a  sketch, 
said  she  wants  to  paint  the  un- 
derpass to  become  more  i  n  vol  vcd 
at  U  of  T. 

"The  act  of  painting  is  very 
fulfilling.  U  of  T  is  prestigious 
and  inspiring." 

Students  interested  arc  asked 
to  submit  a  sketch  and  a  budget, 
to  be  selected  by  the  council. 
The  council  will  pay  for  all  sup- 
plies. 
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College  Pro  Painters  may  be  our  last  resort. 

"There  is  no  criteria,"  said    derpass  was  painled  in  1988  by  a 


Spanglett.  "I  would  like  to  have 
some  focus  on  U  of  T,  but  we're 
not  going  to  limit  it." 

The  present  artwork  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  Wellesley  un- 


group  of  students. 

Spanglett  said  he  proposed  the 
competition  after  some  sug- 
gested that  the  painting  was 
dated. 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 

"(SAC)  decided  to  open  it  up 
and  see  if  there  was  anyone  in- 
terested," said  Spangletl. 

"It  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
students  who  are  anistically  in- 
clined to  display  their  artwork." 


Raising  cultural  awareness  with  Toronto  community  funds 

Indo-Caribbean  studies 
scholarship  begun 


BY  Ben  Lenton 

A  new  scholarship  fund  is  being  set  up  to  promote 
Indo-Caribbcan  studies  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

The  Unity  Scholarship  Foundation,  a  Caribbean 
youth  organization,  plans  to  raise  $20,000  through 
fund-raising  and  use  the  interest  to  finance  two 
scholarships  at  the  University. 

"Through  culture  shows,  dances  and  donations 
we  plan  to  raise  $20,000  by  next  August  or  Sep- 
tember, 1995,"  said  Anil  Persaud,  the  scholarship 
co-ordinalor. 

"We  hope  to  gel  up  to  $1,500  in  interest  each 
year  from  such  a  large  sum  which  will  be  split 
annually  into  two  scholarship  funds. '  he  said. 

Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  from 
any  background  who  show  a  strong  interest  in 
Indo-Caribbcan  studies  will  be  eligible  for  the 
funds. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  through  the 
University  of  Toronto's  Awards  Office,  based  on 
recommendations  by  a  committee  of  professors 
and  prominent  figures  in  the  Indo-Caribbean  com- 
munity. 

"U  of  T  has  shown  the  initiative  by  creating  a 
minor  in  Indo-Caribbcan  studies,  [and]  the  Carib- 
bean community  in  Toronto  wishes  to  encourage 


and  promote  this  with  financial  backing  for  schol- 
arships," said  Susanne  Deonarain.  an  executive 
member  of  the  Unity  Scholarship  Foundation. 

The  foundation's  plan  is  to  create  more  aware- 
ness about  the  South  Asian  community  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Foundation  members  say  that  scholarships  in 
this  area  are  limited  and  that  this  lack  of  represen- 
tation could  have  serious  cultural  consequences 
for  the  Caribbean  community. 

"The  Caribbean  is  culturally  diverse.  However, 
there  is  little  educational  emphasis  placed  on 
Indo-Caribbcan  studies.  We  wish  to  stimulate 
interest  by  encouraging  students  to  learn  about  the 
Indo-Caribbean  past,  geography  and  culture.  Many 
South  Asians  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada  don't 
know  about  their  background,"  said  Persaud. 

Fred  Ca.se,  principal  of  New  College,  says  these 
scholarships  will  enhance  Caribbean  Studies  and 
show  the  uniqueness  of  East  Indians  in  the  Carib- 
bean region. 

"Any  comprehensive  study  of  the  Caribbean  is 
meaningless  without  acknowledging  the  contribu- 
tion and  presence  of  the  East  Indians  of  the  Carib- 
bean," said  Case. 

Persaud  says  he  hopes  the  money  for  the  two 
scholarships  will  become  available  by  the  middle 
of  1995  or  1996. 


Limited  budget  ttjis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS  FROM 
$425/MONTH,  AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 
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New  restrictions  aim  to  stop  smoi(ers  before  tliey  start 


BY  Catherine  Hunt 

U  of  T  students  don't  seem  to  be 
bothered  by  the  new  provincial 
smoking  law  which  raises  the 
legal  smoking  age  to  19. 

The  law,  which  went  into  ef- 
fect Jan.  1,  prohibits  pharmacies 
from  selling  tobacco,  and  vend- 
ing machines  selling  cigarettes 
have  been  removed  from  public 


places.  It  is  also  illegal  to  smoke 
anywhere  on  university  cam- 
puses unless  it's  a  designated 
area. 

David  Ross,  a  publicity  repre- 
sentative with  Ontario's  Minis- 
try of  Health,  said  the  idea  be- 
hind the  law  is  to  reduce  the  sale 
of  tobacco,  and  to  deter  young 
people  from  starting  to  smoke  in 
the  first  place. 


"Rarely  do  people  start  smok- 
ing after  the  age  of  20.  If  we  can 
get  them  not  to  start  smoking 
young,  chances  are  they  won't 
start." 

U  of  T  students,  smokers  in- 
cluded, see  merit  in  the  new  law. 

"Anything  that  makes  smok- 
ing less  appealing  is  good,"  says 
Alex  Smith,  a  19  year-old 
smoker. 


U  of  T  cuts  waste  in  fialf 


by  Sara  Justine 
Wilson 
Varsity  Staff 

Over  the  last  three  years  U  of  T 
has  contributed  to  the  diversion 
of  5,800  metric  tonnes  of  poly- 
styrene from  provincial  landfill 
sites. 

That's  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  2.7  billion  coffee  cups,  ac- 
cording to  the  Canadian  Poly- 
styrene Recycling  Association. 

While  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices department  at  U  of  T  and 
local  environmental  groups  are 
happy  about  the  recycling  done 
so  far,  both  say  that  more  of  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
our  waste. 

Gary  Nower,  manager  of 
waste  management  at  U  of  T, 
says  U  of  T  has  been  recycling 
polystyrene  since  the  associa- 
tion opened  its  recycling  plant 
three  years  ago. 

"The  university  has  reduced 
the  waste  it  sends  to  provincial 
landfill  sites  by  50  per  cent  since 
1992,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  important  factors 
for  recycling  is  to  make  sure 
there  is  a  market  for  the  recycled 
product,  says  Cynthia  Ulba,  com- 
munications manager  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

"Polystyrene  is  being  recy- 


cled into  a  variety  of  products 
such  as  office  accessories,  com- 
pact disk  cases  and  horticultural 
trays,"  said  Ulba. 

There  is  a  consensus  that  re- 
cycling is  a  good  start,  but  envi- 
ronmentalists say  society's  de- 
pendence on  disposables  must 
be  discontinued  because  of  their 
effects  on  the  environment.  They 
say  a  better  solution  is  to  choose 
to  reduce  and  reuse  before  recy- 
cling 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  be 
using  disposables,  says  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group 
co-ordinator  Andrea  Calver. 

"Recycling  perpetuates  the 
cycle  of  waste,"  says  Calver. 

Catherine  Gillson,  a  member 
of  the  environmental  working 
group  at  OPIRG,  also  says  recy- 
cling doesn't  address  other  prob- 
lems with  disposables. 

"Manufacturing  disposables 
in  the  first  place  produces  toxins 
and  industrial  wastes,"  said 
Gillson.  "Polystyrenes  are 
petrochemically-based,  which 
means  they  rely  on  non-renew- 
able resources.  Additionally, 
there  are  the  associated  environ- 
mental costs  of  extraction  and 
transportation." 

Chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs) 
were  formerly  used  as  the  blow- 
ing agent  for  the  production  of 


polystyrene.  These  are  being 
phased  out  because  they  deplete 
the  atmosphere's  ozone  layer. 
But  their  replacements  may  not 
be  much  better 

"Hydro-CFCs  and  the  other 
alternatives  now  being  used  con- 
tribute to  the  greenhouse  effect 
and  may  have  other  unknown 
negative  effects  in  the  long 
term,"  said  Gillson. 

The  recycling  association  says 
Canadian  polystyrene  foam  pro- 
ducers do  not  use  CFCs  in  the 
manufacturing  process.  Ulba 
says  that  safer  gases  like  pentane 
or  carbon  dioxide  are  mostly  used 
now. 

Hydro-CFCs  are  still  being 
used  for  some  products,  but  they 
are  also  being  phased  out,  she 
says. 

The  problem  for  U  of  T, 
Gillson  says,  is  that  we  have 
become  dependent  on  dispos- 
ables, and  reusables  are  viewed 
as  inconvenient. 

She  says  students  should  be 
aware  of  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  disposables,  so  that 
they  will  choose  reusables  and 
demand  them  on  campus. 

There  are  still  some  cafeterias 
on  campus  who  do  not  offer  non- 
disposables,  says  Nower.  He  says 
those  cafeterias  cite  increased 
costs  and  space  constraints. 


Blythe  Fraser,  who  recently 
quit  smoking,  said  that  if  this 
law  had  been  in  place  when  she 
began  smoking,  she  may  not  have 
started. 

"It  might  have  deterred  me  a 
little.  I  totally  think  that  these 
laws  will  do  good  as  long  as  they 
are  enforced." 

Ross  says  the  new  law  does 
not  go  too  far  in  restricting  peo- 
ple's rights. 

"It's  killing  other  people  [not 
just  the  smoker].  You  have  to 
protect  the  public  from  second- 
hand smoke,"  said  Ross. 

None  of  the  students  spoken 
to  found  the  new  law  too  restric- 
five. 

"I  don't  feel  the  law  is  going 
too  far.  But  this  might  be  easier 
for  me  to  say  because  I'm  19," 
said  first-year  student  Kavitha 
Kamaker. 

Smith  agrees. 

"It  is  exaggerated  and  Ameri- 
can to  say  this  infringes  on  our 
rights.  There  is  not  a  clear-cut 
viable  case  to  say  this  is  an  in- 
fringement of  our  civil  liber- 
ties." 

Ross  says  that  young  smokers 
are  getting  the  message  about 
the  dangers  of  smoking. 

"The  trend  is  already  to  talk 
down  smoking,  [and]  speaking 
the  evils  of  smoking.  The  mes- 
sage is  already  coming  from  their 
peers." 

Others  say  that  if  young  peo- 
ple want  to  smoke,  they'll  find  a 
way  around  the  law. 

"It  will  be  harder  to  get  a  hold 
of  cigarettes,  but  if  you're  ada- 
mant enough  you  will  get  hold  of 
them,"  said  Kamaker. 

Ross  says  the  public  is  very 
supportive  of  the  bill. 

According  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  13,000  people  in  On- 
tario die  every  year  as  a  result  of 
tobacco  use. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ELECTION  1995 


Nominations  open 

January  16th,  9  a.m, 

Nominations  close 

January  27th,  noon 

Positions 

4  teaching  staff  seats  (A&S 

Federated;  A&S  Sciences; 

Engineering;  Medicine) 
4  full-tinne  undergraduate 

student  seats 
2  part-time  undergraduate 

student  seats 
2  graduate  student  seats 
1  adnninistrative  staff  seat 


Governing  Council  is  connposed  of  50 
nnennbers  including  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  1 6  governnnent 
appointees,  12  teaching  staff,  8 
alunnni,  8  students,  2  adnninistrative 
staff  and  2  presidential  appointees. 
Council  and  its  Boards  are  responsible 
for  approval  of  such  itenns  as: 

academic  and  incidental  fees 
establishment  of  new 

academic  programs 
major  admissions  and  awards 

policy 

the  University's  budget 
campus  planning  and  capital 

projects 
personnel  policies 
campus  and  student  services 

Information  and  nomination 
forms  are  available  from: 

Susan  Girard 

Chief  Returning  Officer 

Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 

978-6576 


Blow  it  out  your  ear  Grier:  smoker. 

(Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 


UnivtrsaC  Clink 
of  'EfectroCysis 


•  Speclalizina  In  Men  and  Women 

•  Personalized  Needles  Only 

•  Special  RatesforNewcomersand  Students 

•  Complimentary  Consultation 

•  Body  Hair  Removal  by  Waxing 

EVENING  jKND  SATURDAY  appointments  available 
^  Certified  Electrologixt  &  Aestheticiain 

\      Highly  qualified    •    RecomiQended  by  phyncians 

961-8464 

Medical  Artf  BuUding,  170  St.  George  St.    (  at  Bloor  )    Suhi.  5S5 


Acquire  Management  Skills 
and  a  Specialty 
with  a 

McGill  Diploma  in  Management 

You  have  7  choices: 

Marketing  Leadership 
Treasury/Finance  Health  Care 

Operations  Management  Tourism 
International  Business 


This  McGill  Diploma  in  Management  Program  -  unique 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  -  will  enable  you  to  acquire  the 
critical  knowledge  and  management  skills  you  will  need  to 
prepare  yourself  to  move  into,  or  to  advance  in  manage- 
ment, in  your  chosen  business  or  profession.  To  be  eligible 
for  this  30-credit  Diploma  Program,  you  must  have  an 
undergraduate  degree. 

You  may  register  for  the  whole  program  or  you  may 
choose  courses  selectively;  and  you  may  register  for  full- 
time  or  part-time  study,  starting  in  January,  May  or 
September. 

La  documentation  est  disponible  en  fran9ais  et  tandis  que 
tout  les  cours  sont  offerts  en  anglais,  on  peut  ecrire  les 
examens  en  frangais.  Presque  tous  nos  professeurs  sont 
bilingues.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  prefer  to  improve  your 
understanding  of  English,  we  offer  a  remedial  course  in 
Intensive  EngUsh. 

ASK  US  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

Call,  write  or  fax  us,  or  come  talk  to  an  Academic 
Counsellor.  Tel.  (514)  398-6154.  Fax  (514)  398-4448. 
Department  of  Chartered  Accountancy  and  Graduate 
Administrative  Studies,  Suite  323,  McGill  University, 
770,  rue  Sherbrooke  ouest,  Montreal,  Quebec  H3A  IGl 


Department  of  Chartered  Accountancy 
and  Graduate  Administrative  Studies 


McGiU 


Centre  for 
Continuing 
Education 


The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals. 
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Helping  them  help  themselves 

Two  Toronto  weeklies  fight  the  same  enemy  using  two  very 
different  philosophies,  but  do  they  really  make  a  difference? 


BY  Duncan  MacDonell 
Varsity  Staff 

They  harken  back  to  the  1930s,  when 
young  boys  stood  at  street  comers  yell- 
ing "Extra,  extra,  read  all  about  it!"  It 
was  a  daily  routine  for  commuters  rid- 
ing the  streetcar  to  work  in  the  morning 
to  buy  the  latest  copy  of  the  Star  from 
the  kid  at  the  streetcar  stop.  These  kids 
turned  selling  into  an  art  form. 

Times  have  changed.  Today,  the 
streets  of  downtown  Toronto  are  no 
longer  lined  with  young  boys  with  fists 
lull  of  Toronto  papers.  Instead,  they  are 


"Listen, 
people  don't 
do  anything 
for  anyone 
else.  That's 
the  problem 
with  society. 
People  just 
don't  give  a 
shit." 


filled  with  grown  men  and  women  call- 
ing out  "Buy  a  paper,  help  the  home- 
less!" 

They  arc  passed  by  hundreds  every- 
day. Hissed  at  and  ignored.  But  their 
mission  is  more  legitimate  than  most 
would  assume. 

According  to  the  Ontario  Coalition 
Against  Poverty,  on  any  given  night 
there  are  anywhere  from  one  to  two 
thousand  people  actually  sleeping  on 
the  streets  of  Toronto.  About  four  thou- 
sand utilize  the  hostels.  The  number  of 
people  who  are  just  one  step  away  from 
the  street,  sleeping  at  a  friend's  house  or 
in  a  group  home  is  in  excess  of  20,000. 

The  original  Outrider 

Fashioned  after  papers  such  as  Bos- 
ton's Spare  Change,  London's  The  Big 
Issue,  and  New  York's  Street  Sheet, 
The  Outrider,  launched  in  July  of  1993 
by  Jim  Mackin,  is  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation that  has  adopted  the  motto: 
"Building  independence  and  dignity." 
The  banner  also  proudly  bears  the  motto: 
"The  Original  Newspaper  Sold  By  The 
Homeless  and  Needy  in  Ontario."  As 
Mackin  believes  himself,  the  paper  is 
making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of 
many. 

"Conservatively,  I  would  estimate 
that  we've  put  $1.25  million  into  the 
hands  of  the  poor,"  says  Mackin. 

"I  returned  to  Toronto  after  having 
been  away  for  a  while.  It  was  the  sum- 
mer of  '92,  and  it  was  a  very  bad  time 
lor  everybody,"  he  explains. 

"I'd  never  seen  so  many  panhandlers 
in  Toronto,  and  I  looked  at  the  univer- 
sity and  saw  all  these  graduates.  At  the 
Outrider,  wc  take  the  people  who  have 
an  education  producing  something  for 
people  who  don't,"  he  says. 

Working  with  a  team  of  volunteers. 


including  Rod  Goodman,  former  senior 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Star,  Mackin's 
weekly  human-interest  paper  is  sold  at 
cost  to  the  poor  and  sold  at  a  markup  on 
the  street. 

"The  whole  idea  of  the  Outrider  is  to 
help  people.  The  Outrider  is  a  tool, 
that's  all  it  is:  a  tool,"  he  says. 

Douglas  Wilbur  is  only  one  of  the 
many  who  have  ben-  -r-i  jir 
efited  from  Mackin's 
Outrider. 

Wilbur  lives  in  a 
group  home  near  Col- 
lege and  Baihurst. 
Convicted  in  1976  for 
a  string  of  robberies, 
he  wa<>  in  and  out  of 
prison  for  12  years. 

"I  wa.sbomin  1944, 
but  I  started  life  when 
I  was  44  years  old  af- 
ter my  time  was  up,  on 
July  13, 1988,"  he  con- 
fides. 

Today,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  has 
a  home  and  a  job  sell- 
ing the  Outrider  news- 
paper. 

"I'm  homeless  and 
helping  myself,  and 
that  doesn't  just  mean 
extra  money,"  ex- 
plains Wilbur. 

"It's  a  good  thing 
that  Jim  put  it  |The 
Outridcrl  out,"  says 
Wilbur.  "He  put  his 
heart  into  it.  He  knows 
what  it's  all  about." 

The 

competition 

The  success  of  the 
paper  bred  its  own 
competition,  literally. 
In  October  of  the  same 
year,  Mackin's  son, 
David,  left  the  Out- 
rider to  create  his  own 
paper.  Called  the 
Outreach  Connection, 
the  paper  is  similar  in 
form  to  The  Outrider, 
but  with  two  funda- 
mental differences. 
First,  the  paper  dedi- 
cates most  of  its  con- 
tent to  issues  of  the 
poor  themselves.  Sec- 
ond, the  paper  is  run 
for  profit. 

"I  want  to  help  the 
unemployed  and  to 
help  myself,"  admits  ^^-s-^-^"- 
David        Mackin.  Probablv  U, 
"There's     nothing  cojiection 
wrong  with  getting 
myself  ahead." 

"Listen,  people 
don '  t  do  anything  for  anyone  else.  That '  s 
the  problem  with  society.  Pe»ple  just 
don't  give  a  shit.  It's  very  naive  to  ask 
Well,  are  you  a  profit  or  a  non-profit 
paper?'  I  mean,  I  have  to  survive,"  he 
continues. 

A  third  such  paper.  Street  Talk,  started 
in  the  fall  of  1994.  It  was  also  intended 
to  be  run  for  profit,  but  has  since  folded. 

Jim  Mackin  believes  the  profit  mo- 
live  adopted  by  these  rival  papers  is 
actually  damaging  to  the  image  of  pa- 
pers for  the  homeless. 

"The  other  two  papers  hurt  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Outrider,"  says  Mackin. 
Mackin  says  a  paper  for  the  homeless 
always  has  to  fight  the  public  percep- 
tion that  the  money  people  give  is  used 
for  drink  or  drugs. 

"At  the  Outrider,  once  the  individual 


has  established  that  he  doesn't  have  a 
habit  and  that  he's  truly  interested  in 
helping  himself,  we  give  him  a  monthly 
badge.  "The  fact  that  the  other  two 
papers  don't  monitor  the  people  who 
sell  the  paper  has  hurt  the  philosophy," 
he  explains.  But  good  intentions  come 
in  many  forms.  Recently,  Mackin  jun- 
ior says,  he  has  tried  to  make  his  own 


Outrider  is  helping  the  homeless  and 
his  son  believes  his  own  Outreach  Con- 
nection is  just  giving  jobs  to  the  unem- 
ployed, others  are  not  convinced  either 
approach  works. 

Rodger  Hunter,  chaplain  of  the  Scott 
Mission  on  Spadina  and  College,  ques- 
tions what  kind  of  help  the  papers  are 
providing. 

"I'm  not  entirely 
against  the  papers, 
but  I  don't  think 
they  make  too  much 
of  a  difference, "  ad- 
mits Hunter  "Most 
people  here  [at  the 
O'C'lc  of  abllSt  mission)  have  such 
serious  life  issues 
that  a  little  extra 
money  won't  make 
that  much  of  a  dif- 
ference." 

'At  best,  I  think 
these  newspapers 
give  them  [the  sell- 
ers) some  pocket 
money,  but  you 
have  to  l(K)k  at  what 
got  these  people 
onto  the  sueets  in 
the  first  place,"  ex- 
plains Hunter.  "Be- 
fore we  look  at  the 
answer,  let's  look  at 
how  huge  the  situa- 
tion is.  First  we  have 
to  look  at  the  enor- 
mity of  the  suffer- 
ing before  we  look 
for  answers." 

John  Clarke, 
spokesperson  for 
the  Ontario  Coali- 
tion Against  Pov- 
erty, agrees. 

"It's  like  dealing 
with  the  issue  of 
pumping  water  out 
of  a  boat  when  you 
haven't  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  a 
leaky  boat.  The 
problem  of  home- 
lessness  Hows  out 
of  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  massive  un- 
employment and 
huge  social  services 
cutbacks,"  suggests 
Clarke.  "If  any- 
body's seriously 
suggesting  that  sell- 
ing papers  on  a  cor- 
ner is  going  to  solve 
the  problem,  then  I 
think  they're  engag- 
ing in  a  dire  fan- 
tasy." 

But  Benjamin 
Mogil,  a  U  of  T  stu- 
dent who  occasion- 


paper  less  ofa  homeless  paper  and  more     any  iead$  the  Outrider,  thinks  the  pa- 
of  a  general  employment  oppor^||n|j|||^  _  ||rs  ^  ^^^p^jd^Mie^.  "It  allows  people 
••TVw.  r»,..~>„^K  gcartJ  incwiST^ich  is  great  for  both 


"The  Outreach  Connection  is  hiSI  B 
homeless  paper.  It's  for  the  uneta- 
ployed,"  he  says. 

"Very  few  people^ 'wlTo  ??11~{HF^ 
Outreach  Connection  call  themselves 
homeless.  There's  a  stigma  around 
homelessness  and  the  way  it's  perceived. 
I  want  it  to  be  a  newspaper,  not  a 
charity,"  he  says.  The  younger  Mackin 
would  even  like  "to  get  students  selling 
it  when  school  gets  out  for  summer." 

"I  saw  some  Ryerson  students  out 
hustling  for  some  charity  and  I  thought 
"these  guys  would  do  very  well  selling 
my  paper,'"  he  says. 

But  does  it  "wrork? 

While  the  cider  Mackin  believes  The 


^ir  p(x-ketbook  and  their  self-esteem. 

,e  pri  '  n  be  solved  by  giving 

people  J  ihan  throwing  money 

at  them,   says  Mogil. 

Then  again.  Captain  Henri  Regamey 
of  Toronto's  Salvation  Army  Drop-in 
Centre  believes  the  people  who  are  sell- 
ing are  not  the  ones  with  a  self-esteem 
problem. 

"It's  usually  those  with  confidence 
who  sell  it  in  the  first  place,"  he  feels. 
"They  feel  more  pride  in  what  they  do 
than  if  they  panhandle." 

Selling  on  the  street 

Selling  papers  isn't  an  easy  job.  While 
earning  money  rather  than  begging  for 


it  helps  one's  self-esteem,  sellers  are 
subjected  to  a  fair  amount  of  abuse. 

"I'm  out-side  the  subway  during  msh 
hour,  and  for  every  100  people  who 
walk  past  me.  one  person  buys  a  paper, 
and  three  or  four  say  wisecracks  like 
■get  a  job'  or  'you're  a  con,"'  says 
Douglas  Wilbur.  "If  a  person  doesn't 
want  to  buy  a  paper  from  me,  that's 
fine,  but  I  don't  like  what  the  public 
says  to  us  sometimes  EveryNxly  thinks 
Oh,  that's  easy  money.'  but  it's  not 
easy,"  he  says. 

Even  though  the  Outrider  ensures 
that  vendors  wearing  an  official  badge 
will  not  use  their  earnings  to  support 
dnnking  or  drug  habits,  much  of  the 
public  still  believes  that  this  is  the  case, 


"It's  like 
dealing  with 
the  issue  of 
pumping 
water  out  of  a 
boat  when 
you  haven't 
dealt  with  the 
problem  of  a 
leaky  boat." 


Wilbur  says. 

"People  say  we'll  go  to  the  liquor 
store  and  buy  booze — that's  what  the 
bigshots  say,"  explains  Wilbur. 

Many  of  these  misconceptions  stem 
from  the  dehumanizing  effect  of  using 
blanket  terms  like  "homeless"  or  "the 
poor,"  according  to  the  Scott  Mission's 
chaplain. 

"Each  person  has  their  own  unique 
story,"  says  Hunter.  "Their  lives  are 
just  as  complicated  as  yours  or  mine, 
but  they're  put  under  the  category  of 
homeless." 

Wilbur  agrees. 

"It's  not  that  they're  not  human,  be- 
cause they  are  human,"  explains  Wilbur. 
'These  guys  may  have  been  raised  badly, 
and  never  had  a  chance  to  get  out." 

"There  were  lots  of  people  I  knew  in 
prison  who  were  classified  as  danger- 
ous. But  they  weren't  dangerous.  They 
were  weak  people  who  lived  unlucky 
lives,"  he  says. 

The  Outrider  and  the  Outreach  Con- 
nection both  have  very  different  plans 
for  the  future.  While  Jim  Mackin  wants 
to  help  start  versions  of  the  Ouunder  in 
other  Canadian  cities,  the  enterprising 
David  Mackin  hopes  to  keep  expanding 
his  sales  base,  selling  the  Outreach 
Connection  in  stores  in  North  Toronto 
that  don't  have  vendors.  The  elder 
Mackin  says  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
work  that  he's  done  so  far. 

"We're  taking  these  people,  and  not 
only  are  we  giving  them  work,  we're 
turning  them  into  independent  busi- 
nessmen," he  says  proudly.  "We're 
doing  a  lot  of  good  out  there." 
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199S  SUMMER  SESSION 
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(A 


FOURTH  WEEK  OF  MARCH 


Visit  your  College  Registrar's 
Office  to  pick  up  the  1995 
Summer  registration  material. 


n/IOIMDAV,  APRIL  3 


Registration  begins  for  the 
1995  Summer  Session.  Visit 
your  College  Registrar's  Office 
or  use  the  Student  Telephone 
Service  (STS). 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  13 


Pay  your  tuition  fees  at  a  bank 
by  this  date. 


FRIDAY.  APRIL  14 


Good  Friday  - 
University  closed. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  17 
to  FRIDAY,  APRIL  28 


If  you  pay  your  tuition  fees 
during  this  time  period  you 
must  take  your  receipted  Fees 
Invoice  to  your  College 
Registrar's  Office  to  confirm 
payment. 


FRIOAV.  APRIL  28 


Deadline  for  your  tuition  fee 
payment  to  be  received  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  and 
credited  to  your  account. 


MONDAY.  MAV  1 


Students  who  have  not  had 
their  tuition  payment  credited 
to  their  account  will  be 
removed  from  all  of  their 
courses. 


As  of  this  date,  students  who 
are  enrolling  in  courses  for  the 
first  time  for  the  1995  Summer 
Session  cannot  use  the  STS. 
You  must  pay  your  tuition  fees 
first  and  bring  your  receipted 
Fees  Invoice  to  your  College 
Registrar's  Office  to  enrol  in 
person.  Once  you  have 
enrolled,  you  will  have  access 
to  the  STS. 


MONDAY,  MAY  15 


Classes  begin  this  week  for 
A,  F,  H  and  y  courses.  Late 
Registration  Fee  now 
imposed. 


Pick  up  your  1995  Summer  registration  material  at  your  College  Registrar's  Office 
starting  the  fourth  week  of  March. 


Use  STS  (Student  Telephone  Service)  starting  7  am  or  go  to  your  College 
Registrar's  Office  starting  9  am  on  Tuesday,  April  5  to  enrol  in  your  classes. 


Visit  the  bank  with  your  Fees  Invoice  and  pay  your  tuition  fees  in  full.  See  "Dates 
To  Remember"  for  deadlines.  You  must  pay  any  arrears  first,  before  you  can 
register  for  the  1995  Summer  Session. 


o 


Go  to  your  class! 


Please  remember  you  must  have  a  valid  Photo  I.D.  card. 

You  must  make  sure  that  your  College  Registrar's  Office  has  a  current 

address  for  you. 

Refer  to  the  1995-96  Calendar  for  complete  Faculty  regulations  and 
registration  deadlines. 


HAVE  A  GREAT  SUMMER 


ALL  TUITION  FEES  ARE  PAID  AT  A  BANK. 

check  the  back  of  the  Fees  Invoice  for  banks  that  accept  fees  payments. 

pay  at  the  machine  or  the  teller;  keep  your  transaction  slip  and  receipt  as  proof  of  payment. 

even  if  you  don't  have  an  account  at  one  of  these  banks  you  can  still  pay  your  fees  there  - 
take  your  Fees  Invoice  and  cash/money  order/or  certified  cheque  to  a  teller  in  one  of 
the  specified  banks. 


TUESDAY.  JUI_Y  4 


Classes  begin  this  week  for  B 
and  S  courses  and  resume  in 
H  and  Y  courses. 


NOTE:  Students  from  St.  Michael's  College,  Trinity  College  and  Victoria  College  should  follow  the 
fees  payment  instructions  issued  by  their  College. 


MONDAY.  AUGUST  14 
to  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  18 


Final  exams  in  B,  H,  S  and  Y 
courses. 


Varsity 


Monday,  January  9,  1995 


Flourishing  on  Dreamcake 


by 


Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 


Halifax's  girl  band  on  learning  to  play,  record  labels  and  really  fluffy  cakes 


The  question  I  most  wanted  answered 
by  jale  was  how  does  a  band  get  a  gig 
without  i nstruments  or  even  knowi ng 
how  to  play  an  instrument? 

"You  have  to  make  friends  with 
some  great  people  who  are  really 
generous  and  supportive,"  explains 
jale  bassist  Laura  Stein.  "You  have  to 
make  friends  with  Sloan." 

"Exactly,"  adds  guitarist  Jennifer 
Pierce. 

"They  gave  us  our  first  gig  when 
we  weren't  ready  at  all.  I  was  the 
only  one  who  said  'No  we  can't 
do  it,  forget  it,'"  notes  Stein. 

"In  Halifax  everyone  was  very 
supportive,"  interjects  Pierce. 

"Only  now  do  we  own  our  own 
instruments.  It's  taken  us  so  long. 
For  months  we  didn't  have  anything 
and  people  in  the  community  just  said 
'you  can  borrow  anything  you 
want.'  People  are  really  generous 
about  lending  stuff." 

And  so  begins  the  tale  of  jale,  a  story 
you  might  not  be  aware  of.  Being 
dismissed  as  a  Sloan  clone  (as  almost 
all  Halifax  bands  are)  is  a  severe  injus- 
tice to  a  band  that  combi  nes  melodies 
with  an  aggressive  twist.  And  with  the 
release  of  thei  r  debut,  Dreamcake,  on 
Sub  Pop,  the  band  might  just  break 
from  that  mould  completely. 

Stein  and  Pierce,  along  with  guitar- 
ist Eve  Hartling  and  drummer  Alyson 
MacLeod,  formed  jale  back  in  April 
1992  for  the  aforementioned  gig.  Af- 
ter countless  practice  sessions  every 
day,  the  band  released  an  EP,  Aunt 
Betty,  on  Halifax's  Cinnamon  Toast 
Records  just  before  signing  to  Sub 
Pop.  With  the  influence  of  their  friends, 
jale  was  persuaded  to  join  what  was 
considered  the  'cool'  label. 

"They  were  really  cool  because 
they  didn't  seem  to  be  pressuring  us 
a  lot,"  Stein  points  out.  "We  had 
been  approached  by  Island  Records 
earlier." 

"Our  lawyer  said  it  wasn't  a  good 
idea  to  take  it,"  adds  Pierce  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Island  deal. 

"And  in  the  end  we  turned  Island 
down,  but  that  was  really  an  intense 
time.  It  was  really  kind  of  worrisome. 


It  was  our  first  offer  and  we  thought  it 
cou  Id  have  been  ou  r  last.  It  just  seemed 
like  really  strong-arm  tactics  to  get  us 
in,"  says  Stein. 

"Sub  Pop  was  a  lot  less  like  that,  it 
was  slower.  We  had  set  up  a  relation- 
ship with  them  earlier  because  we 
had  done  a  single  with  them  for  Never 
Mind  the  Molluscs.  Rather  than  'You 
must  come  here,  you  will  like  it, 
you'll  be  famous,  we'll  make  you 
rich.'  Something  which  we  knew 
they  [Island]  would  never  do  anyway 
'cause  they  don't  have  the  ability 
to  make  us  rich  and  famous." 

"[Sub  Pop's]  really  well-re- 
spected for  the  music  it's  put  out  and 
it's  small  enough  that  they  can  sup- 
port you  and  you  can  talk  right  to 
them  about  anything  you  have  any 
questions  about.  I'm  sure  if  we  had 
been  with  Island  there's  no  way  we 
would  have  gotten  to  record  in  Hali- 
fax on  a  24-track  studio  in  the  woods. 
They  wou  Id  have  never  gone  for  that," 
says  Pierce. 

Yet  despite  initial  concerns  from 
Sub  Pop,  jale  went  into  the  studio  to 
record  their  debut  earlier  this  year. 

"It  was  what  we  wanted  to  do  at 
the  time.  We  had  reached  a  level  that 
we  wanted  to  be  at  and  it  was  a  good 
time  to  do  a  record  and  get  that  down 
on  vinyl,"  notes  Pierce. 

"Sub  Pop  had  said  we  could  do  it 
whenever  we  wanted  to,"  adds  Stein. 

Jale  did  manage  to  stand  their 
ground,  convincing  Sub  Pop  to  let 
them  record  at  home,  just  outside 
Halifax.  It  took  the  band  only  six  days 
to  record  the  album  with  producer 
Brian  Wood  at  the  helm,  best  known 
for  his  work  with  k.d  lang,  Liz  Phair 
and  his  work  on  the  Red  Red  Meat 
album. 

"We  heard  Liz  Phair  and  liked  that 
really  natural  sound  that  he  brought 
out  of  them.  Both  albums  sounded 
really  different  but  seemed  to  have  a 
kind  a  naturalness  to  them  that  we 
hadn't  captured,"  explains  Stein. 

"We  tried  other  people,"  adds 
Pierce. 

"Just  doing  singles,"  interjects 
Stein,  "and  that  kind  of  thing  which 
works  for  singles  but  for  an  album  I 
think  we  wanted  something  more." 

ListeningtoDreamca/re,  you  can't 


help  but  note  the  clarity  and  yes,  natu- 
ralness not  found  on  the  band's  first 
EP,  Aunt  Betty,  which  was  recorded  a 
mere  five  weeks  after  the  band  got 
together. 

"The  way  we  did  that,"  explains 
Stein  of  the  recording  of  Aunt  Betty 
"was  track  by  track  and  this  one  we 
did  mostly  live  off  the  floor  except  the 
guitar  overdubs  and  the  voice 
overdubs.  That  makes  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence in  terms  of  getting  a  more  cohe- 
sive feeling." 

"It  sounds  more  like  a  band,"  adds 
Pierce. 

And  maintaining  a  band  image  is 
very  important  for  jale.  Not  only  is 
there  no  one  fronting  the  band,  but 
they  all  sing  and  insist  that  there  be  no 
credits  listed  for  songwriting  or  for 
who  sings  the  songs  on  the  album. 

"We're  a  band  and  we  all  write 
and  we  all  do  everything  so  there's 
no  reason  for  someone  to  step  out  of 
that,"  says  Pierce.  "And  we  all  have 
strong  egos." 

"Yah,  we  all  have  strong  egos  and 
we  all  want  to  contribute  a  lot  and  we 
want  to  control  a  lot  and  so  we  just 
maintain  this  balance  that's  worked 
out  really  well  so  far,"  adds  Stein. 

The  only  exception  occurred  when 
Now  magazine  plugged  their  fall  show 
at  the  Opera  House.  "The  only  men- 
tion in  Now  magazine  was  'singer 
Jenny  Pierce's  band,'"  fumes  Stein. 

"Written  by  Andrew  Sun,"  informs 
Pierce. 

"He  had  written  a  review  of  us 
earlier  and  he  must  have  just  pulled 
out  his  old  review  and  gone  'Oh 
yah,  singer  Jenny  Pierce.'  It's  so 
weird  because  we  all  sing  and  he  just 
didn't  get  it,  obviously,"  says  Stein. 

When  talking  about  the  reception 
of  jale  outside  Canada,  Stein  and 
Pierce  quickly  point  out  that  it's 
Canada  that  has  the  preconceptions, 
not  the  States  or  Europe. 

"Well  we  haven't  done  that 
much  in  the  States  but  I  found  in 
Canada  there's  all  that  riot  grrri  stuff 
and  then  there's  all  this  cuddlecore 
cute  stuff  and  that's  the  way  the 
promotion  went.  I  haven't  found 
that  i  n  the  States  at  al  I .  They  take  us  at 
face  value.  We're  four  women  play- 
ing music.  Europe  is  different  too  be- 


Hey  you  guys  -  the  camera's  this  way! 


cause  in  Europe  they  expect  us  to  be 
some  flashy  glam  band,"  Stein  laughs. 
"I  think  in  the  States  it's  been  easier 
for  us  in  a  way  because  we  haven't 
had  to  battle  somebody  else's  mar- 
keting plan." 

The  marketing  plan  they've  had 
to  battle  includes  the  tag  of  being  an 
all-female  band.  Though  initially. 
Pierce  explains,  that  did  help. 

"I  think  that  if  we  had  been  all  boys 
and  got  up  on  stage  and  done  what  we 
did  the  first  night  we  played,  no  one 
would  have  encouraged  us  to  con- 
tinue. I  really  feel  that  it  would  have 
been  over.  So  we  were  able  to  have  a 
lot  of  leeway  because  more  women 
are  playing  music  and  other  women 
are  supportive  and  saying  'Yah, 
please  do  it.  I  want  to  do  it  too.'  It's 
really  cool  that  way. 

"At  the  same  time  there's  this  ad 


in  the  paper  and  the  first  line  is  'four 
cute  girls.'"  Pierce  notes.  "That's 
the  first  line  and  it's  so  annoying. 
Four  lines  into  it  they  mention  that  we 
also  play  instruments." 

"This  is  so  offensive,"  says  Stein. 
"It's  an  ad.  See,  that's  the  worst 
part  about  it— it's  our  own  people.  I 
was  just  pissed  off.  And  it's  the  worst 
thing  that  I've  seen  so  far." 

With  that  I  couldn't  help  asking  if 
the  title  of  the  album  {Dreamcake) 
was  meant  as  a  cute  term  for  guys. 
After  all,  women  have  had  their  own 
share  of  cute  names. 

"It  came  from  the  artwork,"  laughs 
Stein  at  my  explanation.  "It  was 
ironic — I  guess  such  a  fluffy  kind  of 
thing  and  we  never  really  considered 
ourselves  fluffy.  It  was  also  a  nostalgic 
thing,  with  the  whole  Dreamcake 
'50s  aesthetic." 


Sinbad  disrupts  the  'burbs  with  Houseguest 


by  David  Collins 

Sinbad  as  a  hard-up  opportun- 
ist from  the  slums,  who  finds 
himself  impersonating  a  rich 
dentist  to  escape  the  mob?  You 
guessed  it,  it's  Houseguest. 

The  film  focuses  on  Sinbad 
as  the  uncultured  Kevin 
Franklin,  who  endeavors  to 


sustain  his  ruse  among  a  whole 
town  of  high-class  profession- 
als and  the  dysfunctional  fam- 
ily of  the  supposed  old  friend 
(Phil  Hartman)  he  is  staying 
with.  The  hilarity  of  contrasting 
social  classes  is  cultivated  by 
putting  Franklin  in  opulent  par- 
ties, having  him  give  formal 
speeches,  perform  dental  sur- 


Sinbad  smiles  with  glee  as  he  views  the  only  decent 
review  he's  received  for  Houseguest. 


gery  and  play  golf. 

Sinbad's  brand  of  inoffen- 
sive, almost  child-like  humour 
is  refreshingly  effective.  Chil- 
dren and  adults  alike  will  enjoy 
his  snappy  one-liners  and  per- 
petually innovative  slang,  es- 
pecially when  presented  in  the 
context  of  a  cultured  environ- 
ment. 

But  Sinbad  can't  cut  it  as  a 
physical  humourist.  His  at- 
tempt at  Cosby-esque  dramat- 
ics and  Eddie  Murphy-like  vo- 
cal effects  fail  to  deliver  the 
comedic  punch  that  he  seems 
to  be  aiming  for.  And  unfortu- 
nately Houseguest  relies  too 
heavily  on  that  side  of  his  tal- 
ents. The  dance  sequences  and 
golf  antics  are  extended  well 
beyond  their  usefulness,  and 
Sinbad'sdialogue  iscut  short. 

Sinbad  has  a  promising  fu- 
ture on  the  big  screen,  how- 
ever. His  style  and  presence 
were  clearly  wasted  on  A  Dif- 
ferent World  and  The  Sinbad 
Show.  But  the  next  time  he 
should  try  his  hand  at  an  el- 
evated comedy  with  less  ac- 
tion and  more  wit. 


Phil  Hartman's  perform- 
ance as  the  exaggeratedly  dull 
friend  who  invites  Franklin  to 
stay  at  his  house  doesn't  work. 
A  storehouse  of  comedic  tal- 
ent, Hartman  seems  to  be  torn 
between  stealing  the  show  and 
slinking  into  the  shadows,  with 
the  latter  winning  out.  Hisoily, 
condescending  voice  and  rig- 
idly calm  mannerisms  seem 
forced  and  out  of  place.  You 
keep  expecting  him  to  break 
out  and  deliver  with  his  dead- 
pan wit,  but  he  doesn't. 

Hartman's  performance  in 
Houseguest  is  no  surprise;  his 
movie  career  has  been  a  disap- 
pointment from  day  one.  He 
simply  cannot  play  a  character 
in  a  'real'  situation.  As  dem- 
onstrated brilliantly  on  Satur- 
day Night  Live,  Hartman  can 
only  function  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  then  only  in 
sitiuations  which  necessitate 
theairof  unbelievability  which 
he  lends  to  a  scene.  He  should 
either  return  to  SNL  and  save  it 
before  it  gets  cancelled,  or  try 
doing  smaller  roles  in  outra- 
geous gag-comedies  bui  It  upon 


a  premise  of  incredibility,  like 
The  Naked  Gun  comedies. 

Meanwhile  he  should  stick 
to  The  Simpsons,  where  his 
character  voice  deserves  an 
Emmy. 

While  the  sentimental  mo- 
ments of  Houseguest  are  so 
explicitly  jarring  that  they  be- 
come self-mocking,  the  per- 
sonal growth  and  kind- 
heartedness  of  Sinbad's  char- 
acter are  strangely  effective  in 
a  way  that  could  only  work  in 
a  children's  comedy.  Devoid 
of  sex,  swearing  and  signifi- 
cantviolence,thisfilm  isclearly 
directed  at  a  young  age  group. 


The  scene  with  the  little  girl 
getting  rid  of  the  armed  heav- 
ies at  the  door  of  her  house,  for 
example,  is  reminiscent  of 
Home  Alone. 

Despite  its  intended  audi- 
ence, there  is  an  underlying, 
almost  insidious  message  in 
Houseguest.  Inthe typical  Hol- 
lywood fashion  of  stereoptypes, 
the  movie  suggests  that  white 
people  are  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing themselves  like  blacks  do. 
Sinbad's  Kevin  Franklin  be- 
comes a  happy-go-lucky  savior 
of  the  stuffed-shirt  whites  who 
idolize  his  laid-back  attitude 
and  style. 


4  WEEKS  IN  ISRAEL  $95a 
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A  dynamic  program  of  study  and  touring 
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Last  Respects  fails  to  give  respect  to  the  big  issues 


Oh,  that  crazy  theatre! 


by  Lynn  Slotkin 

Deborah  Kimmett  in  her  play, 
Last  Respects,  pays  respect  to 
the  memory  of  dead  friends,  as 
well  as  the  efforts  of  the  living 
to  find  emotional  security. 
While  the  play  has  glimmers  of 
something  "heavy"  yet 
quirky,  it  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
humour  that  is  mostly  inappro- 
priate and  laboured. 

Sarah,  an  English-born  Bud- 
dhist, has  died  at  a  ripe  old  age 
and  Angie,  her  much  younger 
friend  and  neighbour,  conjours 
memories  of  her  yvhile  she  or- 
ganizes the  food  for  the  funeral. 
For  the  whole  play,  Sarah  sits 
in  her  easy  chair,  either  as  a 
real  corpse  or  a  lovingly  re- 
membered presence.  We 
slowly  learn  that  Angie  is  not 
too  swift,  is  bulimic,  hasanon- 
again  off-again  boyfriend 
named  Jerki,  a  brooding,  booz- 
ing Finnish  photographer,  and 
that  Sarah  was  the  quintessen- 
tial wise,  kind,  funny  old  lady. 

The  play  touches  on  big  sub- 
jects—both found  and  lost  faith. 


morality,  bulimia,  alcoholism, 
depression  and  finding  "the 
path"  out  of  a  debilitating  rut — 
but  it  doesn't  actually  deal 
with  any  of  them.  It  talks  around 
them  and  is  more  a  skimming 
of  the  surface  than  a  deeper 
examination  of  serious  matters. 
Generally  Kimmett  shies  away 
from  creating  and  sustaining 
darker  moments  and  instead 
develops  characters  with  end- 
less one-liners  that  trivialize 
everything. 

Comic  relief  isone thing,  but 
when  it  is  so  relentless  it  be- 
comes less  a  relief,  and  more 
an  annoyance. 

Sandra  Balcovske's  direc- 
tion is  pedestrian  at  best  and 
does  little  to  either  hide  or  over- 
come the  play's  weaknesses. 

Maria  Lamont  as  Angie  is 
initially  believable  as  a  simple 
woman  whose  idea  of  success 
is  to  be  a  model  in  commer- 
cials, but  she  is  not  able  to 
overcome  the  character's 
lack  of  depth  and  substance  in 
what  should  be  sombre  mo- 
ments. 


Martti  Arkko  as  Jerki  is  more 
successful  in  elevating  his  liq- 
uor-swilling, depressed  Finn 
from  the  stereotypical  level  of 
moody  drunk.  He  has  a  sense 
of  subtlety  and  how  to  use  it. 

Sarah  the  old  Buddhist  Eng- 
lishwoman is  the  best  written 
character  in  the  play,  with  her 
wisdom,  insight  and  experi- 
ence. And  with  Clare  Coul- 
ter's performance  as  Sarah, 
the  playwright  and  audience 
are  blessed.  The  performance 
is  a  lesson  in  economy.  Body 
movement  is  minimal,  the  de- 
livery is  tempered  and  quiet. 
She  makes  the  audience  listen 
to  what  she  is  saying  rather 
than  make  herself  be  heard  by 
them.  And  because  of  Coul- 
ter's keen  sense  of  humour, 
she  makes  what  she  says  seem 
appropriately  funny  because  of 
the  way  she  says  it.  The  result  is 
mesmerizing. 

Kimmett  has  shown  her  writ- 
ing ability  with  Sarah.  Now  if 
she  can  only  expand  it  to  cre- 
ate a  play  with  substance, 
she'll  be  cooking. 


Other  Words  For 
Charlie's  Angels, 


Grace  looks  back  at  childhood, 
Starsky  and  serial  killers 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Modern  poetry  has  a  habit  of 
taking  snippets  from  here  and 
there  and  combining  them,  for 
good  or  bad.  For  contempo- 
rary poetry  in  Toronto,  the  lat- 
est trend  is  for  authors  to  gather 
cultural  references  from  the 
'70s  and  plug  them  into  their 
writing.  Margaret  Christakos' 
latest  book.  Other  Words  for 
Grace,  is  marketed  as  one  such 
book,  but  it  only  tries  to  do  that 
at  times. 

The  preface  that  begins  the 
book  is  split  into  three  sections, 
first  noting  the  intentions  of  the 
book  and  then  the  meanings  of 
being  a  female  poet  and  a  femi- 
nist. The  central  theme  that  she 
picks  up  on  is  the  power  of 
women  speaking  (and  perhaps 
listening)  to  one  another.  She 
creates  Grace  as  a  symbol  for 


CAREER  CENTRE 


young  womanhood  and  the 
hurdles  she  comes  up  against. 
Grace,  you  see,  "lives  by  in- 
tense motive  to  survive." 

Somehow,  Christakos  con- 
nects one  of  her  fi  rst  memories 
(of  an  accident)  to  Quebecoise 
writer  Nicole  Brossard's  com- 
ment  "To  write  'I  am 
woman,'  is  heavy  with  con- 
sequences." That  same  heavi- 
ness at  times  weighs  down  the 
book. 

Other  Words  for  Grace  is  set 
in  three  sections.  The  first, 
"Deciphers,"  involves  the 
random  abduction,  rape  and 
murder  of  a  young  woman, 
noted  in  "Missing"  and 
"Harsher  Sentences." 
"Harsher  Sentences"  contains 
references  to  the  could-be 
Scarborough  rapist  with  "the 
blond-haired  blue-eyed  boy 
next  door." 

The  second  and  major  sec- 


tion is  "The  Grace  Papers," 
which  focuses  on  the  young 
Grace  living  in  the  '70s.  "In- 
sinuations" is  a  ten-page  poem 
about  Grace,  her  Sudbury  sur- 
roundings and  her  pastimes.  It 
containssome  nice  images  and 
references,  but  just  takes  too 


Other  Words 
For  Grace 

Margaret  Christakos 

Mercury  Press 


long  to  get  to  the  point.  Poetry 
by  nature  pares  images  down 
and  Christakos,  in  stretching 
things  out,  loses  some  of  the 
impact  that  it  could  have.  Her 
work  is  not  without  humour 
though:  at  the  end  of  "Insinu- 
ations," there  isa  list  of  "Ques- 
tions for  the  classroom,"  such 
as  "What  did  Grace  imagine 
rocks  to  be?" 


"Cure"  is  filled  with  '70s 
references  to  Starsky  and 
Charlie's  Angels  (and  their 
particular  version  of  voice 
mail),  as  well  as  girl  detectives 
Nancy  Drew  and  Cherry  Ames. 

The  final  section,  "Sooth," 
works  more  as  a  series  of  prose 
poems.  At  this  point  Grace  is 
gaining  sexual  experience  and 
comes  of  age,  but  Christakos' 
writing  is  not  as  strong  in  these 
sections  as  in  the  earlier  ones. 

There  are  some  nice  images 
in  Grace,  including  an  amus- 
ing pun  in  "Lateral  Burn: 
"words  coming  from  "the 
hoarsest  mouth."  But  there  are 
other  times  when  she  uses 
questionable  techniques: 
words  are  underlined  for  no 
apparent  reason. 

The  collection  is  a  solid  one, 
and  the  infusion  of  humour 
keeps  it  afloat,  especially  when 
not  underlined. 


An  open  house  of  events  designed  to  help  you 
with  all  aspects  of  finding  a  summer  job  and 
developing  your  career  plans.  From  January 
9  -  20th  the  Career  Centre  will  host  Summer 
"  Career  Expo.  This  series  of  special  events  will 
give  you  the  oppwrtunity  to  prepare  yourself 
for  a  broad  range  of  summer  employment 
opportunities.  Seminars  and  workshops  will 
focus  on  opportunities  ranging  fi-om 
government  programs  to  information  and 
advice  on  starting  your  own  summer 
business.  Attend  a  Resume  and  Covering 
Letter  Seminar  to  find  out  how  to  put 
together  these  vital  career  search  tools  or  get 
the  latest  on  summer  job  searching  at  our 
Summer  Job  Searching  in  the  90's  seminar. 
Whatever  your  summer  job  search  needs 
there's  an  event  for  you  at  Summer  Career 
Expo. 


January  9 -20,  1995 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Open  House  Begins 

Self-Marketing  Skills  for 
Today's  Workplace 

2^ 

Summer  Job  Searching  in 
the90's  12-2 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

Government  Programs 
Panel  1:30-3:00 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

Starting  Your  Own 
Business  12:30-2:30 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

Resume  and  Covering 
Letter  Seminar  2-4 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

Pre-registcr  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

How  to  Complete  the 
ACQS  Form  10-12 

Discovering  Your  Career 
Options  10-1 

Interview  Techniques 

1-4 

How  to  Find  Unadvertised 
Jobs  10-1 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

FVe-register  in  the 
Counselling  Office. 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

Writing  Graduate 
Admission  Essays 

3-5 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

How  to  Complete  the 
ACQS  Form  1-4 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

ACQS  Critique  Blitz  Day 
1-4 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

Business  Consulting 
Fonun  12-2 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

Resume  and  Covering 
Letter  Seminar 

5:30-7:30 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk. 

Engineering  Summer 
Job  Search 
Seminar  4-6 

Mech.  Eng.,  Rm.  102 
Pre-register  at  the  Info. 
Desk. 

Interview  Techniques 
10-1 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk 

Summer  Job 
Information  Days 

11-3,  KoflFler  Mall 

Stunmer  Job 
Information  Days 
11-3,  KofTlerMall 

Meet  with  a  variety  of 
employers  to  discuss 
summer  opportunities. 

Discovering  Your  Career 
Options 

1-1 

Pre-register  in  the 
Counselling  Office. 

Resume  Blitz  Day 

10-5 

Sign-up  at  the  Career 
Centre  (first  come,  first 
served)  to  have  your  resume 
critiqued  during  our 
RESUME  BLITZ. 

Self-Marketing  Skills  for 
Today's  Workplace 

10-1 

Pre-register  at  the 
Information  Desk 
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Letting  us  decide  what  category  to  put  them  in 

The  Meat  Puppets  finally  get  noticed,  and  they  seem  to  Mice  it 


by  Don  Ward,  Esq. 
Varsity  Staff 

"I  don't  categorize  our  mu- 
sic," exclaims  Meat  Puppet 
percussionist  Derrick  Bostrom, 
fending  off  yet  another  loaded 
question  fired  from  the  small 
procession  of  student  journal- 
ists gathered  in  the  Phoenix 
Concert  Theatre  d  ressi  ng  room. 
Chewing  thoughtfully  on  a 
Hershey's  Kiss,  he  flashes  the 
interviewer  a  wry  smile  and, 
with  the  lookof  afellow  who  is 
relishing  the  irony  of  his  next 
statement,  adds:  "that's  your 
job." 

The  Meat  Puppets  have  al- 
ways been  corpuscles,  circu- 
lating endlessly  in  the  musical 
bloodstream,  without  ever 
compromising  their  music  to 
appeal  to  a  "target  market." 
They  were  getting  along  just 
swimmingly,  but  a  funny  thing 
happened  on  the  way  to  ano- 
nymity. The  market  that  had 
forso  many  yearseluded  them, 
embraced  them. 

While  they  plodded  along, 
doing  their  own  thing  and 
amassing  a  considerable  cult 
following,  a  cultural  revolution 
(or  is  it  evolution?)  took  place. 
Fringe  artists  such  as  Nirvana 
and  Pearl  Jam  were  embraced 
by  the  MTV  generation,  and 
the  sound  of  commercial  mu- 
sic veered  off  i  nto  an  "alterna- 
tive" direction. 

Many  card-carrying  mem- 
bers of  this  new  generation  of 
alterna-rockers  began  citing 
The  Meat  Puppets  as  direct  in- 
fluences, and  paid  tribute  to 
them  accordingly.  Firehose  re- 
corded a  composition  titled 
"Under  The  Influence  of  the 
Meat  Puppets,"  while  purvey- 
ors of  alternative  rock  of  the 
likesofj  Mascis,  Eddie  Vedder, 
and  Dave  Pirner  (Soul  Asylum) 
dedicated  soundbites  to  their 
heroes. 

Kurt  Cobain  went  one  step 
further,  inviting  the  Puppets' 
Curt  Kirkwood  and  his  bass- 
playing  brother  Cris  Kirkwood 
onto  Nirvana's  MTV  Un- 
plugged special  to  assist  him  in 
the  performance  of  "Lake  of 
Fire"  and  "Plateau,"  two 
original  songs  taken  fromMeaf 
Puppets  II. 

The  ensuing  hype  was  justi- 
fied by  the  breakthrough  radio 
success  of  "Backwater,"  the 
debut  single  from  their  Too 
High  To  Die  release.  The  song 
garnered  national  attention  for 
them,  with  its  incessantly 
catchy  rhythms  and  the  psych- 
edelic  harmonies  of  the 
Kirkwoods.  They  began  open- 
ing stadium  shows  for  a  roster 


of  bands  and  their  name 
cropped  up  all  over  local  news- 
stands, certainly  a  far  cry  from 
their  humble  beginnings. 

"We  started  out  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona  around  January  of 
1980,  just  fiddling  around," 
recalls  Bostrom.  After  failed 
attempts  with  other  bands  (the 
Kirkwood  brothers  had  recently 
been  in  a  group  called  Eye), 
they  got  together  to  play  some 
punk  covers,  and  liked  what 
they  heard. 

The  name  Meat  Puppets 
came  from  a  song  that  lead 
vocal  ist/gu  itarist  Cu  rt  Ki  rkwood 
had  written.  "For  a  while  we 
told  people  that  we  were  nam- 
ing the  band  The  Bastions  of 
Immaturity;  that  was  only  a 
joke." 

In  1982,  the  Meat  Puppets 
signed  with  SST,  joining  the 
ranks  of  future  "alternative" 
luminaries  Black  Flag  and  The 
Minutemen  on  that  compa- 
ny's roster.  This  union 
spawned  a  number  of  albums 
that  won  critical  appraisal,  but 
sales  neverthreatened  to  make 
the  band  a  household  word. 
Still,  they  always  found  enough 


a  change  in  our  sound." 

The  sound  Bostrom  is  refer- 
ring to  is  a  distinctive  instru- 
mental blend  of  punk,  country, 
and  classic  rock  riffing  that 
melds  exquisitely  with  the  of- 
ten indecipherable  yet 
humourous  lyrical  witticism  of 
chief  songwriter  Curt 
Kirkwood.  In  alluding  to  his 
songwriting  in  the  past, 
Kirkwood  has  said,  "I've  got 
a  real  strong  Beatles  and 
Creedence  influence,  and  I  usu- 
ally end  up  taking  a  George 
Jones  approach  to 
songwriting." 

Too  High  To  Die  offers  the 
listener  much  more  than  just 
the  obligatory  single. 
Kirkwood's  lyrical  musings 
come  through  in 
Panoramavision  on  the  song 
"Severed  Goddess  Hand,"  a 
folksy  ditty  whose  lyrics  are 
clearly  the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  been  writing  his  own  pre- 
scriptions. "Comin'  Down" 
is  a  country  anthem  for  pothead 
farmers;  the  lead  track  "Violet 
Eyes"  is  as  catchy  musically  as 
it  is  ambiguous  lyrically. 

The  album  is  stuffed  full  of 


"Success  hasn't  brought 
about  a  change  in  our 
sound  so  much  as  it  has 
resulted  in  a  change  in 
our  Ufestyles," 


supporters  to  assu  re  the  record- 
ing  of  new  material,  and  they 
toured  to  a  steadily  increasing 
fan  base. 

"People  liked  it,  and  we 
were  never  given  the  opportu- 
nity toquit,"  remarks  Bostrom. 
"We  never  failed  badly 
enough." 

The  renewed  popularity  of 
punk  music  inspired  the  band, 
which  comes  through  in  Too 
High  To  Die,  their  eighth  re- 
lease. The  album  may  have 
been  released  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  great  amou  nt  of  hype, 
but  this  didn't  mean  that  the 
band  was  about  to  change  its 
approach  to  their  music. 

"Success  hasn't  brought 
about  a  change  in  our  sound  so 
much  as  it  has  resulted  in  a 
change  in  our  lifestyles,"  notes 
Bostrom.  "We've  been  do- 
ing this  music  thing  for  a  long 
time.  The  days  follow,  one  af- 
ter the  other.  It  just  progresses. 
And  there  never  really  has  been 


eclectic  Kirkwood  composi- 
tions, includingtwo  from  songs 
from  Cris  Kirkwood  ("Station" 
and  "Evil  Love").  Even  the 
bonus  track,  "Lake  of  Fire" 
(the  origi  nal  version  of  the  song 
that  appears  on  Nirvana's 
MTV  Unplugged)  is  a  worthy 
listen. 

The  only  discernable  change 
for  the  band  lies  in  the  pro- 
ducer. Paul  Leary,  guitarist  for 
the  Butthole  Surfers,  took  the 
band  into  his  home  studio  in 
Memphis  and  tinkered  behind 
the  soundboard  there. 

"We've  known  Paul  for 
years,"  Bostrom  notes,  jok- 
ingly. "He  wanted  to  produce 
the  album  and  knew  that  we 
were  looking  for  a  producer, 
so  he  said:  ~  I  want  to  be  a  pro- 
ducer. I  want  to  get  out  of  my 
band!  I  want  to  do  this!  Help 
me  guys.'" 

The  resultant  Too  High  To 
Die,  trailing  on  the  exhaust  of 
the  single  "Backwater,"  has 


Hey  you  guys  -  the  camera 

reached  gold  status  through- 
out North  America  and,  as 
Bostrom  duly  notes,  member- 
ship does  have  its  privileges. 
"My  father  lives  in  Alaska," 
he  says,  "and  this  is  the  first 
record  of  ours  that  he's  been 
able  to  find  up  there." 

Spending  over  a  year  as  the 
support  act  for  bands  with  such 
stature  as  Nirvana,  the  Stone 
Temple  Pilots,  and  The  Re- 
placements would  be  consid- 
ered a  job  well  done  for  some; 
The  Meat  Puppets,  however, 
are  not  prepared  to  rest  on  their 
laurels.  They  have  embarked 
onaheadlinetouroftheirown, 
heralding  in  the  winter  with  an 
itinerary  that  includes  Cana- 
dian locales  suchas  Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon,  Edmonton,  and 
Calgary.  This  is  their  way  of 
relaxing. 

"Opening  for  larger  acts 
was  kind  of  like  living  in  a  bub- 
ble for  us,"  explains  Bostrom. 
"For  two  months  it  was  like: 
go  onstage  at  the  same  exact 
time,  eat  dinner  at  the  same 
exact  time.  We  got  into  such  a 
rigid  schedule  that,  once  we 
were  off  of  it,  it  was  like,  this  is 
it?  Where  did  the  time  go?" 

The  increased  attention  also 
allows  them  to  perform  in  big- 
ger venues,  which  Bostrom 
prefers.  "On  a  big  tour  you 
can  afford  to  bring  the  same  PA 
system  every  night.  Having  to 
go  to  a  different  venue  and  work 
with  new  people  and  new 
PA's  is  nerve-wracking,"  he 
notes.  "You  get  to  playing 
some  places  where  the  sound 
system  isn't  good  enough,  or 
there's  no  way  to  get  to  the 
stage  without  having  to  push 
your  way  through  the  crowd. 
Bigger  venues  are  more  suit- 
able to  the  needs  of  a  rock 
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's  this  way!  (What's  wrong 

show  ultimately,  and  bars  are 
for  selling  alcohol,  the  band  is 
really  not  that  important.  We 
like  to  avoid  those  places." 

The  Puppets  have  added  on 
a  second  guitarist  for  the  tou  r  i  n 
the  person  of  Troy  Meiss,  al- 
lowing Curt  freer  reign  on  gui- 
tar. 

Their  repertoire  is  also  more 
selective  this  time  around. 
"After  1  5  years  there's  only 
so  much  we  are  still  willing  to 


with  these  bands?) 

play!"  exclaims  Bostrom. 

Despite  the  hoopla,  the  Meat 
Puppets  continue  to  be  level- 
headed aboutthis  recent  break- 
through. "One  foot  in  front  of 
the  other,"  Bostrom  indicates. 
"Write  the  songs,  get  the  songs 
recorded,  get  the  cover  art  to- 
gether. It's  not  so  much  a 
specific  planned  out  procedure 
as  it  is  just,  like,  serendipity.  It 
all  just  kind  of  happens.  It's 
funnier  that  way." 
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Hey!  Wait!!  Don't  just  skip  the  page!  This  ad's 
different  than  the  others!  It's  for  the  Varsity's 
Open  House.  If  you  don't  read  it  you'll  never  know 
that  this  Thursday  you  can  drop  by  44  St.  George 
any  time  during  the  day  and  see  how  it's  all  put 
together  (pop  and  chips  for  the  kids) .  If  you  see  an 

area  that  interests  you,  you  can  even  talk  to  a 
our  wonderful  staff  about  how  you  can  be  a  part 
of  Canada's  largest  student  publication. 
We'll  see  you  there! 
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Code  of  Student  Conduct 
Amendments  relating  to  Harassment 

On  December  14,  1994,  the  Governing 
Council  amended  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct  to  include  the  following  types  of 
conduct  as  offences: 

B.(l)(e)  No  person  shall  engage  in  a  course  of 
vexatious  conduct 

that  is  directed  at  one  or  more  specific 
individuals,  and 

that  is  based  on  the  race,  ancestry, 
place  of  origin,  colour,  ethnic  origin, 
citizenship,  creed,  age,  marital  status, 
family  status,  handicap,  receipt  of 
public  assistance  or  record  of  offences 
of  that  individual  or  those  individuals, 
and 

that  is  known  to  be  unwelcome,  and 

that  exceeds  the  bounds  of  freedom  of 
expression  or  academic  freedom  as 
these  are  understood  in  University 
policies  and  accepted  practices, 
including  but  not  restricted  to,  those 
explicitly  adopted. 

Note:  Terms  in  this  section  are  to  be  understood 
as  they  are  defined  or  used  in  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code. 

B.(l)(f)  (i)  No  person  shall,  by  engaging  in  the 
conduct  described  in  subsection  (ii) 
below, 

whether  on  the  premises  of  the 
University  or  away  from  the  premises  of 
the  University, 

cause  another  person  or  persons  to  fear 
for  their  safety  or  the  safety  of  another 
person  known  to  them  while  on  the 
premises  of  the  University  of  Toronto  or 
in  the  course  of  activities  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  or  by  any  of 
its  divisions,  or  cause  another  person 
or  persons  to  be  impeded  in  exercising 
the  freedom  to  participate  reasonably  in 
the  programs  of  the  University  and  in 
activities  in  or  on  the  University's 
premises, 

knowing  that  thefr  conduct  will  cause 
such  fear,  or  recklessly  as  to  whether 
their  conduct  causes  such  fear. 

(ii)  The  conduct  mentioned  in  subsection  (i) 
consists  of 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


repeatedly  following  from  place  to 
place  the  other  person  or  anyone 
known  to  them; 

repeatedly  and  persistently 
communicating  with,  either 
dfrectly  or  indirectly,  the  other 
person  or  anyone  known  to  them; 

besetting  or  repeatedly  watching 
the  dwelling-house,  or  place 
where  the  other  person,  or  anyone 
known  to  them,  resides,  works, 
carries  on  business  or  happens  to 
be;  or 


(d) 


engaging  in  threatening  conduct 
directed  at  the  other  person  or 
any  member  of  the  family,  friends 
or  colleagues  of  the  other  person. 

Copies  of  the  revised  Code  of  Student 
Conduct  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs,  Room  107  Simcoe  Hall. 

Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 
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(the  best  of) 
New  Order 

New  Order 

London  Records  90  Ltd. 
There's  a  "new"  New  Or- 
der release  on  the  market.  Wei  I 
to  be  honest,  it's  not  really 
new,  it's  a  compilation  al- 
bum entitled  (the  best  of)  New 
Order.  The  trendy  English  pop 
group  evidently  decided  it  was 
the  perfect  time  to  re-release 
their  most  popular  songs.  That 
may  have  been  a  mistake. 

All  the  classics  are  here,  from 
"True  Faith"  to  "1  963."  The 
one  new  thing  that  would  en- 
tice someone  to  buy  this  disc, 
is  a  re-done  version  of  "Bi- 
zarre Love  Triangle."  Other 
than  that,  there  isn't  a  lot  that 
diehard  New  Order  fans 
wouldn't  already  own. 

For  those  of  the  unlucky  few 
who  have  never  heard  the  love- 
filled  melodies  of  New  Order, 
you  could  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised. New  Order  are  star- 
tlingly  similar  to  the  Pet  Shop 
Boys,  the  reigning  kings  of  pop. 

(the  best  of)  New  Order 
should  only  be  listened  to  if 
you  are  really  (I  mean  really) 
happy.  It's  the  kind  of  music 
that  you'd  hear  if  rose  petals 
fell  from  the  sky  and  everyone 
loved  each  other  (or  if  you  just 
got  100  per  cent  on  your  De- 
cember exams!)  I  would  ad- 
vise against  listening  to  this 
compilation  if  you  are  not  in  a 
great  mood,  because  you  might 
getso  infuriated  with  theSmurf- 
like  tracks  that  you  could  well 


fry  your  CD  and  eat  it. 

Chris  Wilier 

Loved 

Cranes 

dedicated/BMG 
In  a  year  in  which  the  listening 
public  was  swamped  with  retro 
junk  and  mindless  revivals 
aplenty  (of  which  the  most 
pointlessand  irritating  involved 
that  most  abominably  cheesy 
of  '60s  subcultures,  the 
mods),  it's  nice  to  discover 
something  that  isentirely  of  the 
moment,  not  part  of  any  over- 
exposed trend  or  nostalgic  fad- 
dishness. 

This  is  where  the  Cranes  fit 
in.  They  are  not  mods.  Nor  do 
they  hail  from  California,  bear- 
ing ossified  trad  punk  and  safely 
packaged  pseudo-anarchy 
(dyed  hair,  bad  teeth,  bug-eyed 
shouting  singers,  etc.).  They 
were  once  seen  as  Goths  and 
are  still  trying  to  shake  that  tag. 
Nowadays  they're  more  ac- 
cessible in  their  own  way,  but 
still  probably  not  to  every- 
one's tastes. 

What  remains  from  their  pre- 
viousoutings  is  Alison  Shaw's 
voice,  still  childlike  in  a  way 
that  spooks  and  occasionally 
grates  on  the  listener.  The  rest 
of  the  equation  is  largely  the 
same:  mostly  programmed 
rhythms;  icy  keyboards;  buzz- 
ing, occasionally  discordant 
guitars.  While  Loved  is  more 
openly  melodic,  the  same  sense 
of  dread  and  sadness  prevails 
on  songs  like  "Reverie,"  while 
the  opener,  "Shining  Road," 


bops  along  almost  merrily  in  a 
disco-flamenco  kind  of  way. 
The  vocals  are  clearer,  and  the 
words  of  one  song,  "Lilies," 
are  even  reprinted  on  the 
sleeve. 

Strangely  enough,  this  is  the 
song  most  likely  to  annoy  and 
most  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
anall-time  Top  TenofBad  Goth 
Songs.  Alison  recounts  a  spo- 
ken narrative  that's  almost  too 
close  to  a  fairy  tale  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  which  "the  sun 
puts  on  his  grey  cloak."  She 
sounds  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  small  girl  lost  in  the  woods 
when  she  says,  "Where  am  I? 
Where  am  I?"  as  guitars  swoop 
down  menacingly  from  the 
trees  and  drums  scurry  through 
the  undergrowth.  It'd  be 
funny  if  it  weren't  so  close  to 
being  irritating. 

It's  pretty  unlikely  that 
they'll  crack  the  Top  40,  but 
it's  probably  better  that  way. 

Larry  Koch 

More 

Monkeywalk 

MCA  Records 
If  you're  not  acquainted  with 
the  sound  of  Monkeywalk, 
think  of  Aaron  Neville,  but  less 
annoying  and  without  the  mole. 
This  is  not  my  kind  of  music, 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  is  a 
pretty  good  album.  It  has  a 
grand,  full,  satisfying  sound  that 
should  be  listened  to  at  top 
volume.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  rich,  warm,  embracing 
voice  of  lead  vocalist  Bill 
Ringgenberg.  The  instrumen- 
tal accompaniment  is  excel- 
lent and  never  obstrusive. 

Monkeywalkdisplaysahigh 
degree  of  musicianship  with 
this  finely  crafted  and  harmo- 
nious album.  Each  of  the  songs 
has  its  own  distinctive  person- 
ality,  yet  united  by 
Riggenberg's  resonant  voice. 
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For  further  information  about  the  PLAN,  the  OPT-OUT 
provision  or  the  FAMILY  COVERAGE  contact  the  APUS  office 
at  (416)  978-3993. 
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If  his  voice  were  wine,  itwould 
be  deep  red  with  great  legs. 

Even  I,  who  would  never 
never  buy  this  album  on  my 
own  free  volition,  found  my- 
self singing  along  to  "All  I 
Want,"  which  charmed  me 
with  its  prettiness.  I  even  liked 
"Faith,  Luck  and  Power," 
which  is  borderline  gospel- 
something.  Ringgenberg's 
voice  is  great,  making  you  feel 
like  your  mind  is  being 
wrapped  in  a  warm  towel  and 
massaged.  If  you  were  a  fan 
before,  my  instinct  tells  me  that 
you  will  appreciate 
Monkeywalk's  latest  offering. 
This  is  an  album  with  large 
amounts  of  soul. 

Evelyn  Wang 

Live  Jam 

The  Jam 

Polydor/Polygram 

Live  Wood 

Paul  Weller 

Polydor/Polygram 
When  I  hearThe  Jam  it  doesn't 
sound  dated  like  English  Beat 
or  The  Specials  do.  Those  bands 
take  me  right  back  to  high 
school  when  my  friends  were 
busy  trying  to  be  cool  mods, 
wearing  Docs  and  sporting 
parkas  while  riding  Vespas 
around.  Even  though  The  Jam 
was  one  of  the  favorite  mod 
bands  back  then,  the  intensity 
is  still  potent  today. 

Live  jam  is,  as  one  would 
expect,  a  collection  of  live  cuts 
recorded  between  1979  and 
1982,  so  none  of  this  is  new 
recordings  as  the  sound  qual- 
ity will  attest  to.  But  the  24 
songs  offer  a  reasonable  over- 
view of  The  Jam  sound  and 
their  lives  shows. 

Live  albums  are  often  rec- 
reations of  recorded  works,  but 
this  has  been  put  together  to 


make  the  most  out  of  the  con- 
cert experience.  The  requisite 
screams  from  the  crowd  are 
there,  and  Paul  Weller  intro- 
duces many  of  the  songs  with, 
"This  is..."  Having  seen  him 
live  I  know  he's  not  one  for  a 
great  deal  of  stage  chatter. 

The  songs  don't  sound  like 
they  do  one  their  albums,  in- 
stead we  are  given  much 
rougher  and  faster  versions  of 
"The  Modern  World," 
"Smithers-Jones"  and  "Fu- 
neral Pyre."  "The  Eton  Rifles," 
and  "David  Watts"  remain 
some  of  their  best  cuts.  "A 
Town  Called  Malice,"  and  the 
cover  of  "Heatwave"  end  the 
album  on  a  surprisingly  poppy 
note.  The  most  notable  excep- 
tion from  the  album  is 
"That's  Entertainment." 

What  I  fail  to  understand  are 
the  liner  notes.  Various  people 
(none  of  whom  I  know  of  nor 
care  to)  write  little  blurbs  on 
the  f  i  rst  t  i  me  they  saw  The  Jam — 
it's  like  a  grade  school  essay. 
In  these  fine  essays  are  refer- 
ences to  200mph  muscle  mu- 
sic, rage  being  channeled  into 
creativity  and  the  fact  that  a 
Jam  concert  was  a  spiritual,  not 
just  musical  event.  Yeah  sure, 
we  all  know  that  The  Jam  was 
an  influential  band,  but  for  most 
of  us  it's  just  good  rockin' 
music.  And  that  is  what  this 
album  is  full  of. 

From  The  Jam  Paul  Weller 
went  on  to  form  the  Style  Coun- 
cil, a  group  best  known  for  its 
soulful  ballads.  Since  then  e 
Weller  has  released  two  solo 
albums,   Paul  Weller  (which 


was  originally  titled  the  Paul 
Weller  Movement-ech)  and 
Wild  Woods. 

His  solo  albums  are  likely 
much  more  I  ike  the  Style  Coun- 
cil than  The  Jam,  and  most  of 
his  songs  lend  to  be  motown 
influenced  journeys.  Live 
Wood,  another  live  album, 
records  Weller  over  ten  years 
later  than L/veyam and  features 
songs  from  both  albums  but 
more  from  Wild  Woods. 

"Into  Tomorrow"  and 
"(Can  you  heal  us)  Holy  man," 
are  as  lively  as  it  gets,  with  most 
of  these  cuts  featuring  Weller 
crooningand  strumming  away. 
At  times  I  kind  of  miss  the  pas- 
sion of  The  Jam.  Whether  it  be 
from  anger  or  from  converting 
that  anger  into  creativity,  what- 
ever it  was,  it  has  softened. 

Weller  has  grown  as  a  musi- 
cian. The  arrangements  on 
these  songs  are  complex  and 
well  thought-out,  and  having 
four  other  musicians  to  back 
you  up  doesn't  hurt  either. 
Live  Wood  is  an  interesting 
companion  to  the  other  Paul 
Weller  album,  but  I  missed 
songs  like  "Uh  Huh,  Oh  Veh," 
and  "Bitterness  Rising."  Per- 
haps, my  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Wild  Woods  sways  me,  but  I 
wish  there  were  a  few  more 
tracks  from  the  first  album. 

The  album  ends  with  an 
ironic  twist,  as  Weller  sings 
"Has  My  Fire  Really  Cone 
Out?" 

After  all  this  time,  the  fire 
hasn't  really  burnt  out,  but  it 
no  longer  roars  like  it  once  did. 

Kerri  Huffman 


Passion  •  Dedication  •  Excellence 

l^j  75  years  of  outstanding  student  government. 
Be  a  part  of  the  tradition. 

An  announcement 
on  behalf  of  Hart  House. 

Nominations  will  be  accepted  for 
1995  Hart  House  Committees. 

STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVE 
POSITIONS  OPEN  ON 
8  COMMITTEES: 

•  Art  Committee  (8)  •  Debates  Committee  (8) 

•  Farm  Committee  (6)  •  House  Committee  (8) 

•  Finance  Committee  (5)  •  Library  Committee  (8) 
•  Music  Committee  (8)  •  Recreational  Athletics  Committee  (4) 

OPEN  INFORMATION  SESSION  MON.  JAN.  9  AT  5  PM 


NOMINATIONS 

Tues.,  Jan.  10  -  Tues.,  Jan.  31.  (9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.) 

HART  HOUSE  -  Porter  s  Desk 

SCARBOROUGH-  Physical  Education  Office 

ERINDALE  -  Athletics  &  Recreation  Office 
/South  Building 


For  more  information  please  call  978-4411 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Introducing 
Dave  Nichol's  Personal  Selection 

Draft  Beers. 

Bill  Sharpe,  Pnssident  CEO 
Lakeport  Bnewing  Corporation 


At  your  local  beer  store  now. 


Monday,  January  9,  1995 


Varsity  Sports  17 


Dream  team 
Canadian-style,  eh? 


4-3 
last 


It's  almost  becoming  as  much  a 
holiday  tradition  as  turkey  and 
stuffing  and  uncorking  the  cham- 
pagne on  New  Year's.  Play  a 
World  Junior  Hockey  tourney 
over  Christmas  and  have  Team 
Canuck  finish  on  top  of  the 
standings. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  our 
Junior  Nats  have  done  just  that, 
providing  this  nation  with  yet 
another  gold  medal  performance 
and  making  five  championship 
finals  in  six  years.  And  just  like 
previous  squads,  this  team  will 
be  remembered  for  its  achieve- 
ment in  its  own  unique  way.  In 
the  case  of  this  particular  crew, 
the  history  book  will  read;  Team 
Canada — 1994  World  Junior 
Hockey  Champions,  7-0. 

That's  right.  Seven  and  zero, 
as  in  seven  wins  and 
no  losses.  An  abso- 
lutely perfect 
record,  as  in  the  first 
lime  in  world  junior 
hockey  history  a 
team  has  gone  undefeated. 

With  iheir  exhilarating 
victory  over  the  Swedes 
Wednesday  night  in  Red  Deer, 
the  home  side  put  the  final  stamp 
on  a  tournament  which  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  was  theirs 
for  the  taking  right  from  the  start. 

Because  of  the  continuing 
NHL  lockout,  this  team  had  just 
about  every  Canadian  junior-eli- 
gible player  in  the  fold.  With  the 
likes  of  Alexandre  Daigle,  Jeff 
Friesen,  Jamie  Storr,  Todd 
Harvey,  Ryan  Smith  and  Jason 
Allison,  it  was  a  team  loaded  for 
bear.  And  with  the  exception  of 
the  closing  night  squeaker 
against  Sweden,  it  was  a  squad 
that  demolished  the  opposition 
at  every  turn. 

Of  course  they  did  get  a  little 
extra  assistance  along  the  way. 

Just  as  the  NHL  labour  strife 
helped  to  significantly  boost  the 
Canadian  talent  pool,  the  road  to 
the  gold  medal  podium  was  fur- 
ther aided  by  the  Czechs'  inabil- 
ity to  field  their  strongest  team, 
due  to  at  least  six  of  their  juniors 
being  either  injured  or  unavail- 
able for  duty. 

It  also  helped  that  in  typical 
Canadian  fashion,  the  red-and- 
white  kept  their  heads  when  all 


The  Final 
Score 

Ai.AN  Hari-Sinch 


of  those  around  them,  at  one 
point  or  another,  lost  theirs.  How 
else  do  you  explain  Sweden 
blowing  a  3-1  lead  against  Fin- 
land, having  to  settle  for  a  3-3  tie 
that  cost  them  a  shot  at  the  gold 
medal?  Or  the  lack  of  compo- 
sure exhibited  by  the  Russians 
and  the  Czechs?  Or  the  lack  of 
chemistry  that  plagued  the 
Swedes  and  the  Americans? 

In  a  short  tournament  such  as 
the  World  Juniors,  one  bad  pe- 
riod can  ultimately  destroy  any 
aspirations  you  may  have  of  hear- 
ing your  national  anthem  played 
at  the  end  of  the  hostilities.  For 
teams  such  as  Russia  and  the 
Czech  Republic,  it  was  less  than 
that  which  proved  to  be  their 
undoing,  especially  in  their  re- 
spective games  against  Canada. 

Playing  the  U"ied 
and  true  concept 
of  total  teamwork 
and  discipline, 
the  home  squad 
faced-off  against 
all  the  potential  contenders,  from 
the  lesser  lights  such  as  Ger- 
many and  Ukraine  to  their  more 
powerful  Russian,  Czech  and 
Swedish  foes,  and  dispatched  all 
as  pretenders. 

To  that  end,  head  coach  Don 
Hay  deserves  all  the  credit  in  the 
world.  Inheriting  a  legacy  that  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  in 
recent  junior  hockey  memory, 
he  knew  that  the  pressure  was 
on.  And  with  the  tourney  taking 
place  in  their  own  backyard,  any- 
thing less  than  another  Canuck 
championship  crown  would  be 
deemed  a  failure. 

So  he  went  to  camp,  made  the 
selections  that  he  felt  were  nec- 
essary to  make  it  three-in-a-row, 
endured  the  annual  outrage  of 
hockey  scribes  from  la  belle 
province,  put  aside  the  brattish 
bitterness  of  Brett  Lindros,  and  a 
month  later  completely  justified 
every  move  he  made  from  be- 
hind the  bench  when  his  team 
struck  gold  in  historical  fashion. 

And  while  it  may  have  looked 
easy  due  to  the  external  NHL 
factor  that  gave  this  tournament 
a  rather  singular  distinction,  it 
was  only  the  commitment  of  Hay 
to  his  team,  and  his  players  to 
their  coach's  philosophy  that 


allowed  them  to  fully  press  the 
advantage  that  they  were  given, 
and  skate  off  with  another  world 
title. 

Of  course  the  trick  for  the 
next  guy  who  takes  over  as  boss 
of  the  Junior  Nats  12  months 
from  now  will  be  to  do  it  all  over 
again.  And  assuming  that  order 
and  sanity  will  have  returned  to 
the  NHL  by  that  time,  this  year's 
bonanza  of  talent  won't  be 
around.  This  means  the  1995 
world  junior  tourney  is  going  to 
be  a  much  stiffer  challenge  for 
the  defending  champs. 

But  that  will  be  then,  and  this 
is  now,  and  right  now  we  can  all 
celebrate  the  fact  that  once  again 
Canada  is  king  of  the  world  jun- 
ior hockey  hill.  So  Happy  New 
Year,  and  pass  the  stuffing. 


Blues  men's  and  women's  teams  dominated  the  field  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  First  Chance  Qualifier  on  Saturday.  (NondasTsamardos) 


SPORTS 
SHORTS 


BASKETBALL 

The  men's  and  women's  Blues 
squads  matched  up  against  teams 
from  Laurentian  on  Saturday. 
The  women  recorded  a  disap- 
pointing 72-54  loss,  while  the 
men  concluded  with  a  72-63  vic- 
tory. 

The  U  of  T  women  were  only 
at  a  four-point  deficit  going  into 
the  final  half,  but  Laurentian 
took  off  and  never  looked  back. 
Leading  the  women  in  scoring 
was  Justine  Ellison  with  22 
points. 

The  men's  game  was  a  close 
32-29  in  favor  of  the  Blues  in  the 


first  half.  The  rest  of  the  match 
was  a  point-scoring  race  up  until 
the  last  five  minutes  of  the  game. 
The  Blues  forced  Laurentian  into 
playing  an  inside  game,  where 
they  were  unable  to  compete. 

Sharing  in  the  U  of  T  men's  in 
point  scoring  duties  were  Blues 
captain  Eddie  Meguerian,  Carl 
Swantee  and  Jason  Dressier. 

In  the  women's  league,  U  of  T 
and  Laurentian  have  dominated 
the  OWIAA  championships  for 
the  past  1 1  years.  The  final  is  the 
traditional  national  champion- 
ship qualifier.  The  Blues  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  rematch 


when  U  of  T's  men's  and  wom- 
en's teams  host  Laurentian  on 
Jan.  21. 

SELF  DEFENSE  WORK- 
SHOP 

Department  of  Athletics  and 
Recreation  head  karate  instruc- 
tor Burt  Konzak  is  offering  a 
free  self  defense  workshop  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  12  from  7  p.m.  to 


9:30  p.m.  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
sports  gym. 

Konzak,  who  also  leads  his 
own  karate  school,  intends  to 
help  individuals  learn  basic 
physical  skills  including  instruc- 
tion on  mental  approaches  to  the 
concept  of  self  defense. 

All  members  of  the  university 
community  are  welcome  to  at- 
tend. 


cheap  food 
cheap  booze 
lots  of  fun 

A 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  1  am 


30GR0SVEN0R  ST. 

(North  of  College  off  Yonge) 

Sports, 
Fitness 
&  Casual 
Wear 


OFF  WITH 
STUDENT 

#.o. 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


HOW 

EFFECTIVE 

IS  YOUR 

RESUME? 


Find  out  with  a  comprehensive,  section  by  section 
evaluation.  Our  consultants  will  identify  the 
effectiveness  of  your  resume  while  highlighting 
your  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

This  service  is  available  for  the  total  reduced  rate  of  $9.97  and 
is  valid  until  February  15,  1995.  Your  payment  must  be 
accompanied  with  this  ad  (Regulzir  price  of  $19.97  applies  after 
the  expiry  date) .  Guaranteed  to  be  examined  within  one  week 
of  arrival.  Post-dated  cheques  are  encouraged. 

Please  call  for  details  pertaining  to  this  special  offer  or 
information  about  other  services: 

THE  RESUME  CUNIC 


1011  Upper  Middle  Road,  East,  Suite  1443 
Oakville,  Ontario,  L6H  5Z9,  (905)  547-4372 


VARSITY 


Join  us  for  the 
Opening  Celebration  of  tiie 


in  the  Upper  Gym 

Wednesday,  January  11, 1995 
5:30  pm- 7:00pm 
Refreshments  provided 

please  R.S.V.P.  to  Membership  services  Office.  978-2447 

liART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


1 8     Varsity  Sports 


Monday,  January  9,  1995 


INSTRUCTION 

classes 
at  the 
Uo/T 
athletic  centre 


get 
active  this 
winter 


golf,  tennis, 
tai  chi,  self  defense, 
swimming,  dance 
and  much  more! 


Registration  Begins 
January  9,  1995 
Classes  Begin 
January  I6,  1995 
Fore  more  information 
call  978-3436 


Blues  women's  hockey 
dominate  the  rink 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  women's  Blues  ice  hockey 
team  siarted  the  New  Year  off 
on  ihe  right  foot  by  winning  the 
annual  Marion  Milliard 
Invitational  Women's  Hockey 
Tournament  this  weekend. 

U  of  T  was  undefeated 
throughout  the  three  days  of  ex- 
hibition competition,  easily 
outscoring  their  opponents. 

The  Blues  had  a  strong  start  in 
their  first  game  against  the  King- 
ston Kodiaks,  an  under-2 1  team, 
outscoring  them  5-1  by  the  end 
of  the  first  period.  In  the  end  the 
first  period  goal  was  the  only 
one  U  of  T  goalie  Wah'ese 
Anionioni  allowed  by  her  as  the 
Blues  won  8-1. 

The  Kingston  squad  has  a 
number  of  under- 18  national 
team  players. 

Blues  head  coach  Karen 
Hughes  said  the  participation  by 
the  Kodiaks  was  a  potential  re- 
cruiting possibility. 

"It  was  a  good  first  exposure 
|for  the  players)  to  sec  what  uni- 
versity hockey  is  all  about," 
Hughes  commented. 

The  following  day's  game 
against  McGill  was,  this  time,  a 
successful  shut-out  lor  U  of  T 
and  Antonioni.  The  9-0  win  saw 
the  nine  goals  evenly  distributed 
among  the  three  periods.  Bridget 
Bates  and  Rebecca  Reid  each 
scored  a  pair. 

The  evenly  matched  Kingston- 
Newtonbrook  game  the  same 
day.  where  Kingston  came  out 


the  3-2  victors,  seemed  a  good 
indicator  to  how  the  following 
day's  Newtonbrook-Blues  match 
up  would  conclude. 

The  senior-A  Panthers  team, 
consisted  of  a  number  of  Blues 
alumni  and  national  team  mem- 
bers, gave  the  Blues  a  good  fight 
from  the  beginning.  By  the  start 
of  the  second  period  the  squads 
were  tied  1-1. 

But  as  the  game  progressed, 
the  Blues  look  control.  U  of  T 
prevailed  with  a  8-1  win  to  cap- 
ture the  tournament,  in  which 
Antonioni  and  the  Blues  had  only 
two  goals  scored  against  them. 

Hughes  commented  that  al- 
though the  score  was  not  a  good 
indication,  the  Panthers  forced 
the  Blues  to  play  some  consist- 
ent hockey. 


"The  team  really  gave  a  good 
effort  and  played  really  well  to- 
gether at  our  own  speed  for  the 
entire  game,"  said  Hughes. 

Hughes  commended  the  play- 
ing  of  Sherri  Harris-Murray 
(MVP  in  the  Kingston  match), 
Lori  Dupuis,  Andria  Hunter  and 
Antonioni,  who  the  coach  felt 
had  played  some  of  the  best 
hockey  that  she'd  played  all  year. 

The  Blues  are  currently  sec- 
ond behind  Guelph  in  the 
OWIAA  standings.  The  team  has 
an  alumni  game  this  Tuesday 
followed  by  a  game  against  the 
York  Yeowomen  on  Thursday. 

"We  have  a  few  games  to  get 
ready  in  the  battle  to  try  and  get 
into  the  playoffs,"  Hughes  said. 
"They'll  (York)  be  coming  at  us 
full  out." 


Interested  in  sports 
related  issues  or 
just  sports  in  gen- 
eral? Drop  by  44  St. 
George  or  call  979- 
2831.  It's  not  a  race 
(Yes  it  is!). 


Self 


Workshop 

an  opportunity  to  learn 
to  protect  yourself 


Thursday  January  12 
7:00  -  9:30pm 
Sports  Gym,  Athletic  Centre, 
55  Harbord  St 
978-3436 


Varsity  mm 

Classifieds 


Monday,  January  9,  1995 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

anddistressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
ordrop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hail, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Our  services  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 

SAHAJA  YOGA 

Experience  the  joy  and  peace  of  meditation 
through  techniques  developed  by  Shri 
Mataji.  Classes  free.  Tues.  Jan.  1 7  4-6pm 
at  Hart  House.  Phone:  465-0599. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERESTED  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH 
ABROAD? 

3  wk  course  for  cert.  Jan  16  -  Feb.  2/95. 
$425.  Early  reg  $375  before  Jan  6. 
Language  Intemational.  Ph.  925-701 0. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  STUDY  MEDICINE 

at  one  of  the  oldest  European  Universities. 
Students  who  have  successfully  completed 
first,  second  or  third  undergraduate  year 
may  apply  to  study  medicine  in  the  English 
Study  Program  at  the  Third  Medical  Faculty 
of  Charles  University  in  Prague,  Czech 
Republic,  starting  in  September,  1995. 
Write  for  more  information  and  for 
application  forms  to:  International 
Education  Centre,  Box  228, 29  Arthur  Rd., 
Heidelberg,  ON.,  NOB  1Y0.  Attach  $2.00 
for  postage  and  handling. 


HEALING  HANDS 

Refreshing,  relaxing  revitalizing  Swedish 
massage  -  bodywork.  Nonregistered.  @ 
High  Pan<.  $30/hr.  #448-6675.  Professional 
&  comfortable. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890 


STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME! 

Get  help  now!!  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


LSAT-GMAT-GRE 

Training  Programs  -  Since  1 979  we  have 
successfully  prepared  thousands  of 
students  for  these  tests.  Programs  range 
from  6  weeks  to  one  weekend.  Start  Jan  21 
forthe  Feb.  LSAT!  Richardson  -  (41 6)  41 0- 
7737  or  1-800-567-7737. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  careercounseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont  .  539-9051 . 10:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


QUALITY  WORK  FOR  A 
REASONABLE  RATE 

Temn  papers.  Resumes,  Reports  &  General 
Word-Processing.  (Laser  Printing) 
Bathurst  &  Steeles  (905)731-8693.  The 
Extra  typist.  Fast  and  Reliable. 

ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  resumes  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax  service 
available.  Call  Pat  (416)  496-0681  24  hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  AND  DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech  & 
5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  D.P.I.. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


AFFORDABLE,  PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING 

Pick-up  from  virtually  anywhere  -  rush 
service.  Essays,  reports,  theses.  Spell 
check,  laser  quality -Microsoft  Word  (IBM 
+  Mac) .  Flyers  +  Desktop  publishing.  Corel 
Draw.  Very  flexible  rates.  Call  Bill  416- 
690-991 5. 24  hrs. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory. 
Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  t^5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
tylonday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  .  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


Message:, 


That's  Right  -  23,000  copies  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.  Come  on  down 
to  44  St,  George  and  check  us  out-  The 
Varsity  is  alway  looking  for  people  of 
many  different  talents-  Open  House  this 
Thursday-  See  you  there! 


:i:t:i;t:t:» 
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Sports 


Blues  settle  for  bronze 
in  home  tourney 


V 


V 


Aggression  was  the  name  of 
strong  in  '95. 

BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  women's  volleyball  team 
relumed  from  its  training  in  Daytona 
with  improved  communication  and 
more  aggressive  hitting,  but  still  only 
managed  a  bronze  at  a  home  tourna- 
ment last  weekend. 

Meanwhile,  a  strong  Laval  squad 
rode  the  powerful  hitting  arm  of 
Claude  Lessard  to  the  gold,  ousting 
last  year's  champions,  Winnipeg,  in 
three  straight  games. 

"Our  goal  coming  in  was  to  play 
consistently  for  an  entire  match," 
said  Kristinc  Drakich,  the  Blues'  head 
coach.  "In  the  past  we've  played 
together  for  two  or  three  games,  but 
not  necessarily  for  an  entire  match. 
We  managed  to  do  that  for  two  out  of 
three  days." 

The  Blues,  ranked  ninth  in  the 
country  coming  into  the  tourney, 
opened  the  tournament  strongly  by 
beating  number  four-ranked  York, 
last  year's  OWIAA  champions,  in  a 
five-game  match  that  lasted  well  over 
two  hours. 

"We  played  solid  and  consistent, 
with  really  aggressive  hitting,"  said 
fourth-year  Blues  player  Amanda 
Evison. 

The  team  had  focused  on  commu- 
nicalion  and  team  play  over  its  holi- 


the  game  and  the  Blues  are 

(JeffBlundellA/S) 

day  training  camp.  The  effect  was 
obvious  with  the  increased  level  of 
talking  on  the  court. 

"They  were  talking  aggressively 
with  very  little  hesitation,"  said 
Drakich.  "When  a  ball  is  coming 
between  two  players  they  know  early 
whose  ball  it  is,  or  when  there  was  a 
bad  pass,  the  hitters  would  call  for 
it." 

Saturday,  however,  was  not  a  good 
day  for  the  Blues,  who  lost  both  their 
matches,  first  to  Winnipeg  and  then 
to  Laval. 

"On  Saturday  morning  we  had  a  lot 
of  unforced  errors,"  said  Blues  team 
captain  Athena  Gcrochristodoulou, 
now  in  her  fourth  year.  "We  just 
played  inconsistently." 

In  the  evening  game  against  Laval, 
the  Blues  had  their  chances  but  failed 
to  capitalize.  Laval  was  called  nu- 
merous times  for  lifts  and  net  fouls 
only  to  come  back  with  quick  middle 
hits  or  devastating  outside  power. 

Sunday's  consolation  final  featured 
a  re-match  between  the  cross-town 
rivals,  York  and  Toronto.  The  Blues 
produced  their  best  effort  of  the  sea- 
son thus  far,  dispatching  the 
Yeowomen  in  three  straight  games, 
earning  them  the  bronze. 

York  will  have  their  chance  for 
revenge  when  they  return  to  the  Blues 
home  gym,  Jan.  31. 


Monday,  January  9,  1995 


Men's  hockey  split  decisions 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  men's  hockey  team  met  with 
mixed  results  in  back-to-back  games 
against  the  Guelph  Gryphons  this  past 
weekend.  The  Blues  won  6-4  on  Friday 
night  in  Varsity  Arena,  but  were  embar- 
rassed by  an  11-3  loss  in  Guelph  on 
Saturday. 

Blues  captain  Scott  McKinley  initi- 
ated the  scoring  on  Friday  less  than  two 
minutes  into  the  opening  period. 

The  lead  was  short-lived,  however, 
as  Guelph  responded  with  a  power-play 
goal  from  Todd  Wetzel  only  moments 
later. 

Jamie  Coon's  aggressive  play-mak- 
ing paid  off  for  the  Blues  with  a  goal  at 
7:21,  after  he  tipped  in  a  shot  from  the 
blueline  by  defenceman  Pat 
Goodfellow. 

Toronto's  lead  was  even  shorter  in 
duration  this  time,  as  Ryan  Foster  tied 
the  game  just  seven  seconds  later. 

Guelph  left  the  ice  with  a  3-2  lead  at 
the  end  of  the  period  by  virtue  of  a  late 
goal  by  forward  Ron  Solomon. 

The  second  pcricxJ  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Blues. 

Penalties  to  the  Gryphons  early  in  the 
second  period  gave  U  of  T  a  lour  minute 
p<iwcr-play.  Defenceman  Sandy  Sajko 
was  able  to  capitalize  on  the  opportu- 
nity by  convening  a  pass  from  Dan 
Bellisimo  into  a  Blues  goal. 

At  precisely  halfway  through  the  pe- 
riod Blues  winger  Luciano  Losiggio 
scored  his  first  goal  of  the  sca.son.  In  a 
display  of  determination,  he  fired  off  a 
backhand  while  being  bowled  t)ver  in 
front  of  the  Guelph  net. 

Dave  Hitchon  also  scored  his  first 
goal  of  the  season  for  the  Blues,  a.s  he 
banged  in  the  rebound  from  a  shut  by 
linemate  Paul  Handlcy.  This  goal  drove 
Guelph  staning  goaltender  Brian  Hol- 
land from  the  neLs  and  George  Dourian 
took  over  the  duties. 

Losiggio  struck  for  his  second  goal 
of  the  night  and  season  with  a  goal  on 
Dourian  only  a  minute  later. 

Guelph  responded  with  another  late 
period  goal  to  reach  the  eventual  game- 
ending  6-4  score. 

Although  there  was  no  scoring  in  the 
final  period,  goaltender  Scott  Gall  was 
kept  busy  in  the  U  of  T  nets.  Guelph 
applied  a  great  deal  of  pressure,  and 
Gait  once  again  demonstrated  why  he 
leads  the  league  in  goaltending  per- 
formance. 

Head  coach  Paul  Titanic  was  obvi- 
ously pleased  with  the  Blues'  victory, 
but  he  still  sees  room  for  improvement. 

"It's  nice  to  see  the  guys  are  thinking 
offensively,"  said  Titanic,  "but  we  came 
close  to  beating  ourselves.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  learning  how  to  play 
good,  tough  defensive  hockey  and  in 
making  safe  plays  at  the  right  time.  We 
gave  up  too  many  chances  in  the  third 
peritxl,  but  fortunately  Scott  [Gait]  came 
through  for  us." 


Losiggio  was  named  the  Blues' 
player-of-lhe-game  in  recognition  of 
his  two  goals.  He  said  it  was  a  great  way 
to  return  to  the  team  after  missing  much 
of  the  first  half  of  the  season  due  to  an 
injury. 

As  good  as  Friday  night's  game  was 
for  the  Blues,  Saturday's  contest  was  its 
exact  opposite. 

The  Blues  ran  into  penalty  troubles 
almost  immediately  and  Guelph  scored 
four  unanswered  power-play  goals 
within  the  first  10  minutes  of  the  game. 
By  the  end  of  the  period  the  Gryphons 
had  built  a  6-1  lead  over  the  Blues. 

In  the  second  period  the  Blues  man- 
aged to  score  twice  to  bring  them  within 
reasonable  striking  distance,  but  a  short- 
handed  goal  by  Guelph  near  the  mid- 
mark  shattered  any  hope  for  victory. 

Guelph  rolled  on  to  an  11-3  victory. 
Scoring  for  the  Blues  were  forwards 
Dan  Bellisimo,  Frank  Marciello  and 
Chris  Kostopoulos. 

Titanic  was  very  disappointed  with 
the  lack  of  preparation  and  discipline 
exhibited  by  his  team. 

"Our  guys,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
showed  a  lack  of  discipline  and  menial 
preparation.  Five-on-five  we  play  fairly 


well  against  Guelph,  but  it  was  just 
penalty  after  penalty,"  he  said,  "It  was 
a  disaster." 

The  coach  felt  that  the  officiating 
also  diminished  the  game. 

"I  would  say  that  it  was  a  very  poorly 
officiated  game  and  that  was  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  outcome,"  he  lamented. 
"There  was  so  little  five-on-five  play 
that  it  was  not  a  good  game  for  players, 
coaches,  fans — anybody!" 

What  hurts  the  Blues  even  more  than 
the  humiliation  of  an  11-3  thrashing  is 
the  accompanying  loss  of  points  in  the 
league  standings.  Since  Guelph  and 
Toronto  arc  in  the  same  division,  each 
game  between  the  two  is  effectively 
worth  four  points.  A  win  would  have 
drawn  the  Blues  to  within  only  two 
points  behind  the  league-leading  Gryph- 
ons. Saturday's  loss  means  that  the 
Blues  are  now  six  points  back. 

"It's  a  huge  loss."  said  Titanic.  "Now, 
for  us  to  get  first  place  is  a  major  uphill 
battle." 

The  Blues  re-enter  that  battle  this 
Friday  at  Varsity  Arena  against  the 
Ryerson  Rams.  Gametime  is  7:30  p.m. 
and  admission  is  just  $3  for  students 
and  $5  for  non-students. 


U  of  T  siciers:  no 
snow,  no  problem 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Members  of  the  U  of  T  nordic  skiing 
club  traveled  two-and-a-half  hours  to 
Duntroon,  Ontario  to  compete  in  the 
Toronto  Invitational  yesterday.  The 
drive  was  worth  it,  as  U  of  T  won  both 
men's  and  women's  senior  freestyle 
events. 

Blues  alumnus  Corina  Tschan  won 
the  senior  women's  10  km  course,  while 
Blues  veteran  Amo  Turk  raced  to  get 
the  gold  in  the  men's  15  km.  Turk's 
time  of  36  minutes  and  38  seconds  was 
two  minutes  ahead  of  the  rest  of  his 
field. 

"The  conditions  were  okay,  light 
snowfall  and  .some  parts  wind-blown, 
which  made  it  interesting,"  explained 
Blues  coach  Reto  Tschan.  "It  was  a 
good  course." 

Tschan  said  the  veteran  Blues,  on  a 
whole,  showed  tremendous  improve- 
ments in  their  times  from  last  season. 

Blues  Marita  Hogeveen  placed  sec- 
ond in  the  senior  women's  event  just 
ahead  of  Cathy  Henry  who  skied  to  a 
fifth-place  finish. 

Also  putting  in  solid  performances 
were  U  of  T's  co-coach  David  Zechel, 
Onno  Bokhove  and  Stefan  Matiation  to 
fill  out  eighth  to  tenth-place  finishes  in 


the  senior  15km  event. 

Among  the  rookies,  the  Blues'  John 
Rodgers  placed  fifth  with  a  respectable 
time  of  3 1  minutes  and  52  seconds  in 
the  junior  men's  10km  event. 

"We're  looking  for  big  things  from 
him  in  the  future,"  Tschan  commented. 

Seven  men  and  seven  women  are 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  OU/OWIAA 
provincial  championships.  Tschan  said 
the  team  will  be  picked  from  the  top 
seven  performances  during  the  regular 
season.  He  expects  both  Turk  and  Zechel 
to  have  outstanding  seasons. 

The  invitational  was  open  to  both 
club  and  intercollegiate  teams.  U  of  T, 
however,  was  the  only  school  in  attend- 
ance. 

"The  competition  was  not  as  well 
attended  as  we  would  have  liked,"  said 
Tschan.  "We  can't  really  gauge  our- 
selves. We'll  find  out  in  Orangeville 
next  weekend." 

The  team  has  been  committed  to  an 
extensive  dry  land  training  programme 
as  well  as  roller  skiing  to  improve  en- 
durance. The  team  plans  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  base  of  newly  fallen  snow 
recently  establishing  itself  in  the  To- 
ronto area.  T.schan  said  the  Blues  will 
train  in  Earl  Bales  Park  this  week  in 
preparation  for  next  weekend's  compe- 
tition. 


HOCKGV 

lUomen  Blues  usVorh 
Thursday.  January  2. 1:30pni 

(Den  Blues  us  Ryerson 
Rriday.  January  13. 1:30pni 
MS  Laurentian 

Saturday.  January  1^.  4:00pni 


SWIMMING  Blues  vs  McMaster, 
Fri.  Jan.  13  (a)  7:30pm    50m  Pool 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St.  Toronto  977-8220 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 

THE 

ANALYTICAL 


Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

8:00AM  to  11:00PM   7  days  a  week 
Tel:  (416)  486-3908   Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


Teacher  Train  in 
Australia  or  Britain 

Obtain  your  Teaching  Qualifications 
for  Primary  and  Secondary  School 
that  will  allow  your  to  teach 
in  Ontario 

3-  or  4-  year  graduates  may  apply 

Information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 

K.O.M.  CONSULTANTS 

P.O.  BOX  60524 
Mountain  Plaza  Postal  Outlet 
Hamilton,  ON 
L9C  7N7 

Telephone  or  Facsimile  905  318  8200 


WATCH  MORE  T.V.  -  VARSITY  REVIEW  SECTION  (PAGE  7) 


TT  The  University  of  Toronto 

VARSITY 


Volume  115,  Number  31 


We'll  Never  Work  In  This  Town  Again  Since  1880 


Thursday,  January  12,  1995 


Israel  Week 

The  lobby  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall  will 
be  the  sight  of  Israel  Week  begin- 
ning Jan.  16. 

The  purpose  of  the  week,  accord- 
ing to  Benji  Mogil  of  the  Jewish 
Students'  Union,  is  to  show  students 
there  is  more  to  Israel  than  politics. 

"Most  people's  exposure  to  Israel 
is  merely  through  political  events 
that  appear  in  the  newspaper,"  said 
Mogil.  "[But  it's]  a  vibrant  cultural, 
economic  country  that's  made  re- 
markable progress  in  47  years  of 
existence." 

Various  booths  will  be  set  up  in 
Sid  Smith,  on  education,  women's 
issues,  environment,  the  arts  and  Ca- 
nadian-Israeli relations. 

"Rarely  do  you  read  of  social  or 
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cultural  issues  (on  Israel],"  said 
Mogil.  "There's  more  going  on  than 
just  fighting." 

The  first  day  of  Israel  Week,  hap- 
pens to  fall  on  Tu  B'Shevat,  a  Jewish 
holiday  of  renewal  signifying  the 
beginning  of  spring  in  Israel,  says 
Mogil.  The  theme  of  the  week  will 
also  be  renewal  or  rejuvenation. 

Staff 

Drunk  driver 


arrested 


A  man  was  arrested  Monday  night 
for  drunk  driving  in  the  parking  lot  of 
the  Koffler  Centre. 

According  to  Sgt.  Darcy  Foran  of 
the  U  of  T  police,  campus  cops  were 
alerted  to  the  man's  inebriated  con- 
dition when  he  asked  them  to  move 
their  police  cruiser. 

"He  pulled  in  and  attempted  to 
turn  in  the  lot  and  in  his  condition 
found  the  lot  too  small  to  turn  in," 
said  Foran.  "He  came  up  to  us  and 
asked  us  to  move  |our  cruiser]  and 
that's  when  the  big  problem  for  him 
began." 

After  campus  cops  arrested  the 
individual,  he  was  turned  over  to 
Metro  Police. 

If  an  individual  has  more  than  a 
0.8  per  cent  level  of  alcohol  in  their 
blood,  they  are  impaired  under  the 
law. 

Staff 

You'll  get  your 
Orders,  now 

A  university  professor  and  two  promi- 
nent financial  donors  to  the  univer- 
sity received  Canada's  highest  hon- 
our earlier  this  month. 

Professor  emeritus  Gordon  Slemon 
was  named  an  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  on  Jan.  4,  along  with  83  other 
prominent  Canadians. 

Slemon  joined  the  university's  fac- 
ulty in  1955.  He  rose  to  become  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  in  1979. 

Also  awarded  were  two  commu- 
nity members  known  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  university.  Joseph  Rotman, 
also  named  an  officer,  donated  $3 
million  to  U  of  T  to  help  build  it's 
still-being-construcled  new  Faculty 
of  Management  building. 

Nancy  Ruth,  normally  Nancy  Ruth 
Jackman,  helped  establish  U  of  T's 
child  care  centre,  commonly  known 
as  'Nancy's",  in  1 993,  with  an  $85,000 
donation.  She  was  named  a  member 
of  the  Order. 

Staff 


Tick,  Tick,  Tick.  See  Varsity  television  section,  page  7. 
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Only  six  women  pivotal  in  Canadian  politics:  textbook 

Province  is  censoring 
history,  says  professor 


BY  Dario  p.  Del  Began 
Varsity  Staff 

The  author  of  a  political  science  book 
removed  from  the  province's  list  of 
high  school  texts  denies  that  his  book 
shows  "racial,  religious,  and  sex  bias." 

But  the  book's  author,  Tom  Flanagan, 
said  the  charges,  made  by  the  officials 
in  the  provincial  education  ministry, 
are  far-fetched,  and  the  reasons  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  book  unsubstantiated. 

An  Introduction  to  Government  and 
Politics,  written  by  Flanagan  and  Mark 
Dickerson,  University  of  Calgary  po- 
litical science  professors,  was  recently 
taken  off  Ontario's  list  of  books  ap- 
proved for  high  school  classrooms.  The 
book  apparently  violated  "Circular  14," 
the  ministry's  name  for  its  guidelines 
for  choosing  school  texts. 

The  main  reason,  according  to  minis- 


try spokespeople,  is  because  out  of  100 
historians,  philosophers  and  economists 
mentioned  in  the  book,  only  six  are 
women. 

Flanagan  said  the  gender  imbalance 
was  not  based  on  personal  choice,  but 
represents  historical  fact. 

"To  say  that  the  book  is  biased  against 
women  because  it  is  not  written  accord- 
ing to  the  feminist  crusade  is  nonsense," 
said  Flanagan.  "Just  because  a  fanatic  is 
not  on  my  side,  then  they're  against 
me?" 

But  Laurel  MacDowell,  a  Canadian 
history  professor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  criticized  Flanagan,  saying 
there  have  been  more  than  six  women  in 
Canadian  political  science  worthy  of 
mention. 

"[There  are]  all  kinds  of  women  his- 
torians, some  of  them  quite  prominent," 
said  MacDowell.  "If  he's  only  listing 


six,  then  he's  not  paying  full  attention 
to  them." 

But  U  of  T  psychology  professor 
John  Furedy  defended  Flanagan,  saying 
that  censoring  history  to  hide  past  gen- 
der inequalities  is  wrong. 

"It's  a  disregard  for  the  truth,"  said 
Furedy,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
academic  freedom  lobby  group,  the 
Society  for  Academic  Freedom  and 
Scholarship. 

"To  falsely  tell  high  school  students 
that  a  [gender]  difference  is  not  there  is 
a  big  lie  and  a  feature  of  a  totalitarian 
system." 

"It  doesn't  land  people  in  jail  as  in 
totalitarian  systems  but  it  does  label 
authors,"  said  Furedy. 

"The  ministry  is  making  unqualified 
judgements.  I'll  bet  you  pounds  to  pea- 
nuts that  the  ministry's  qualifications 
Please  see  "Book,"  page  2 


Practice 
teachers 
excused 
for  strike 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Students  at  the  Faculty  of  Education 
who  practice-teach  on  the  day  of  the 
national  student  strike  will  not  be  aca- 
demically penalized  for  attending  events 
instead  of  class. 

Student  teachers  in  the  education  pro- 
gram must  spend  approximately  nine 
weeks  in  the  classroom.  Unfortunately 
for  many  in  the  elementary  division  of 
the  program,  the  second  session  of  prac- 
tice leaching  falls  on  Jan.  25,  the  day 
marked  for  protesting  planned  cuts  to 
federal  education  funding. 

Dave  Garth,  the  co-ordinator  of  prac- 
tice teaching,  says  that  under  normal 
circumstances  a  student  taking  the  day 
off  on  Jan.  25  would  be  considered 
absent.  Students  are  allowed  only  a  set 
number  of  absences,  in  the  year-long 
program. 

"For  those  students  who  wish  to  join 
the  Jan.  25  day  of  action,  they  can  come 
to  my  office  to  pick  up  a  letter." 

But  he  says  students  are  not  auto- 
matically excused  because  they  have 
received  the  letter. 

"The  student  has  to  work  it  out  with 
the  associate  teacher,  it  is  best  dis- 
cussed with  them,"  said  Garth. 

The  letter  states  that  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichaid  and  acting  vice-prov- 
ost Caroline  Tuohy  have  encouraged 
that  no  academic  penalty  be  imposed 
directly  on  students  who  are  unable  to 
attend  class,  write  exams,  or  complete 
assignments  because  of  the  strike. 

James  Klodnicki,  the  external  co- 
ordinator for  the  Faculty  of  Education's 
student  union,  says  the  letter  gives  200 
students  a  chance  to  participate,  that 
they  would  not  have  had. 

"We  all  endorse  the  idea.  It  gives  the 
student  and  the  associate  an  option 
backed  up  by  the  powers  that  be." 

The  letters  have  been  available  since 
last  Thursday  to  give  teachers  up  to  a 
Please  see  "Student,"  page  2 


Up  to  20  schools  may  leave  political  organization  this  year 

Universities  liold  vote  to  leave  national  group 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  a  national  student  union  and  political  lobby, 
is  preparing  for  a  mass  exodus. 

Five  Ontario  universities — McMaster,  Carleton,  Ryerson,  and  the  universities 
of  Ottawa  and  Windsor — will  be  holding  referenda  this  year  to  decide  if  they  will 
remain  in  the  federation. 

Critics  of  CFS  have  charged  that  the  organization  is  inefficient  and  fails  to 
represent  students.  As  well,  CFS's  progressive  political  slant  and  concerns  with 
social  justice  issues  have  drawn  the  fire  of  student  leaders  who  want  to  streamline 
the  organization. 

"The  organization  is  literally  falling  apart,"  said  Mike  DiAngelo,  Ryerson's 
student  union  president. 

Although  Ryerson's  student  union  is  not  taking  an  official  position  on  the  CFS 
referendum,  DiAngelo  is  in  favour  of  leaving  the  federation. 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  organization  fold  and  a  new,  improved  organization  be 
formed,"  DiAngelo  said. 

Jean-Francois  Venne,  president  of  the  Students'  Federation  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  is  also  in  favour  of  his  school  leaving  CFS. 

"CFS  has  become  a  radical  organization,"  said  Venne.  'They've  taken  a  radical 


turn  that  marginalizes  them  from  the  government  and  the  public." 

"We  want  policies  that  are  meaningful  to  students.  We  can't  fight  to  save  the 
planet — that's  over.  We  want  to  gel  back  to  the  main  issues,"  Venne  said. 

But  Jason  Hunt,  the  chair  of  the  Ontario  branch  of  CFS,  thinks  that  students  will 
vote  in  favour  of  remaining  in  the  federation. 

"I  think  it's  pretty  unrealistic  that  even  the  majority  of  the  Ontario  schools  will 
leave,"  he  said. 

"We're  fairiy  confident  that  at  long-term,  solid  member  schools  like  Carleton 
or  U  of  Ottawa,  the  students  will  be  in  favour  or  remaining  in  the  federation,"  said 
Hunt. 

CFS  is  the  only  national  student  organization  lobbying  against  the  federal 
government's  proposed  social  policy  reforms,  which  would  cut  federal  cash 
transfer  payments  to  Canadian  universities  and  colleges  by  $2.6  billion. 

"We  have  a  mission  to  fight  on  behalf  of  students,  and  the  social  policy  reforms 
are  one  of  the  most  devastating  things  to  affect  students  in  recent  years,"  said  Hunt. 

However,  Venne  said  he  disagrees  with  the  tactics  CFS  has  adopted  in  protesting 
against  the  federal  government's  proposed  social  policy  reforms. 

"Even  if  we  don't  want  to  do  this  right  now  in  the  face  of  the  Axworthy  reforms, 
we  have  no  choice  because  [CFS]  is  discrediting  itself,"  Venne  said. 

U  of  T  Students'  Administrative  Council  president  Gareth  Spanglett  is  ambiva- 
Please  see  "Universities,"  page  2 
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University  funding  formula  assessment  put  on  fiold 

Report  delayed  by 
education  minister 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

An  Ontario  advisory  council  in 
charge  of  a  widely-condemned 
review  of  university  funding  says 
it's  happy  the  province's  educa- 
tion minister  has  delayed  its  fi- 
nal report. 

"We're  quite  pleased  to  have 
the  extra  lime,"  said  Joy 
Cohnstaedt,  the  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs  chair. 

The  review  is  called  "Sustain- 
ing Quality  Education  in  Chang- 
ing Times." 

Education  minister  David 
Cooke  announced  last  month  that 
the  council  could  delay  its  report 
to  him  until  an  indefinite  date  in 
the  spring. 

In  his  announcement,  Cooke 
said  there  were  two  reasons:  to 
give  the  council  more  lime  to 
complete  its  review  of  how  On- 
tario's universities  are  funded 
by  the  province,  and  to  allow  it 
to  wait  until  the  federal  govern- 


ment has  finalized  its  own 
changes  to  university  funding. 

"Mainly  it  was  to  give  them 
time  to  adequately  assess  the 
effect  the  [federal  proposals]  will 
have  on  the  entire  funding  sys- 
tem," said  Barney  Savage,  a 
ministry  spokesperson. 

Ottawa  has  announced  it  wants 
to  cut  its  own  cash  transfers  to 
the  provinces,  which  subsidize 
the  province's  own  transfers  to 
universities. 

Many  university  representa- 
tives had  criticized  the  council 
for  trying  to  issue  a  report  on 
university  funding  amidst  un- 
certainty about  how  much  Ot- 
tawa would  be  paying  in  future. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities, which  represents  uni- 
versity administrations,  had  lob- 
bied to  get  the  OCUA  report 
delayed  until  the  federal  govern- 
ment finalized  its  plans. 

COU  communications  direc- 
tor Pal  Adams  said  Cooke  had 
done  the  right  thing  in  delaying 
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his  advisory  council's  report. 

"It  was  the  only  appropriate 
choice  in  the  circumstances," 
Adams  said. 

Adams  said  the  advisory  coun- 
cil clearly  needed  more  time  to 
finish  its  review.  "I  think  the 
whole  thing  was  rushed  to  begin 
with." 

The  university  funding  review 
has  received  criticism  from  fac- 
ulty and  administration  repre- 
sentatives at  Ontario  universi- 
ties. 

Both  oppose  the  council' s  sug- 
gestion that  the  province  divide 
its  grants  to  universities  into  a 
research  and  a  teaching  portion. 
Currently,  Ontario  divides  up  its 
university  funding  loosely  on  the 
basis  of  student  enrolment. 

Administrators  say  adoption 
of  the  council's  proposals  would 
lead  to  the  province  dictating 
how  universities  spend  their 
money.  Faculty  say  it  would  also 
lead  to  university  professors  be- 
ing split  into  two  separate  staffs 
of  teachers  and  researchers.  This, 
they  say,  is  contrary  to  the  idea 
of  university  scholarship. 


Erratum 

In  the  Jan.  5  issue,  St. Michael's 
College  principal  Joe  Boyle 
was  quoted  as  saying  sus- 
pended professor  Robert 
O  Driscoll  should  be  treated 
fairiy  by  U  of  T.  While  Boyle 
does  agree  with  the  sentiment, 
the  quote  was  actually  given 
by  his  predecessor,  former 
principal  William  Dunphy. 
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New  community  bus  service 
rocketing  through  U  of  T 

It's  a  bird!  It's  a  plane!  No--it's  a  Wheel  Trans  bus!The  TTC  has  started  a  new  bus  route,  #425, 
running  through  Ryerson  University  to  the  Toronto  Hospital,  Women's  College  Hospital  and  up 
through  the  St.  George  campus,  ending  at  the  St.  George  subway. 
The  new  service,  began  Jan.  3,  is  for  all  TTC  patrons  and  not  just  for  those  with  disabilities. 

Staff 


Book  not  used  at  U  of  T 


Continued  from  page  1 

arc  not  as  good  as  Ranagan's." 

Education  ministry  spokesper- 
son Lucie  Piche  declined  to  com- 
ment on  Ranagan's  book.  She 
said  "Circular  14"  was  an  at- 
tempt to  make  sure  high  schools 
receive  quality  texts. 

"There  are  many  guidelines, 
but  the  main  one  are  that  the 
work  represents  sound  scholar- 
ship and  is  bias-free." 

According  to  a  report  Ranagan 
has  obtained,  from  the  ministry 
to  his  publisher.  Nelson  Canada, 
it  also  objected  to  a  statement 
about  the  1982  invasion  of  Leba- 
non by  Israel.  Ranagan  said  the 
offending  sentence  was  taken 
out  of  context. 

The  ministry  also  criticized 
the  book's  report  that  while  Ital- 
ian dictator  Benito  Mussolini 
was  the  creator  of  fascism,  Ger- 
man dictator  Adolf  "Hitler  also 
added  a  heavy  dose  of  anti- 
Semitism,  which  had  not  been  a 


part  of  Mussolini's  doctrine  " 

The  ministry's  report  to  Nel- 
son said  that  statement 
"trivializes  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Holocaust." 

"The  evidence  is  childish," 
Flanagan  said,  "and  until  now 
no  one  has  taken  offence." 

An  Introduction  to  Govern- 
ment and  Politics  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1982  and  is  now  in  its 
fourth  edition.  Flanagan  esti- 
mates that  it  has  sold  at  least 
60,000  copies  and  been  read  by 
over  100,000 university  students. 

Furedy  said  the  lack  of  sub- 
stantial evidence  given  by  the 
ministry  is  frightening. 

"The  book  has  been  removed 
on  the  basis  of  'I  don't  like  what 
you're  saying'  with  no  logical 
content  on  the  basis  of  pure  emo- 
tion." said  Furedy.  "It  represents 
pure  emotional  indoctrination." 

The  ministry  also  stated  that 
the  book's  language  was  too  ad- 
vanced for  high  school  students 


and  that  it  was  outdated. 

Flanagan  agreed  it  was  out- 
dated, but  because  the  ministry 
reviewed  the  second  edition, 
publishcdin  1986.Healsoagrecd 
the  text  is  meant  for  university 
students,  but  said  banning  it  from 
high  schools  could  hinder  ad- 
vanced students. 

"It  [the  ministry]  deprives  stu- 
dents who  want  to  be  challenged, 
by  watering  down  information 
to  a  bland  level,"  he  said. 

Since  he  began  complaining 
publicly,  Ranagan  said  the  edu- 
cation ministry  has  called  Nel- 
son Canada,  instructing  them  to 
tell  him  to  back  off  or  it  would  be 
bad  for  business. 

"It  may  not  have  been  a  smok- 
ing gun,  but  I  was  getting  a  fairly 
obvious  implied  threat,"  said 
Flanagan.  "It's  scary  that  gov- 
ernment departments  can  oper- 
ate this  way." 

The  textbook  in  question  is 
not  used  at  U  of  T. 


Universities  upset  with  CFS 


Continued  Tro  page  1 

lent  on  the  subject. 

"CFS  isn't  a  bad  organization  and  a  lot  of 
schools  are  going  to  referendums,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  they're  all  going  to  pull  out,"  Spanglett  said. 

Spanglett  pointed  out  that  the  services  CFS 
provides,  such  as  Travel  Cuts,  the  federation- 
owned  travel  agency,  may  affect  the  average  stu- 
dent more  directly  that  the  federation's  political 
lobbying. 

"The  big  advantage  is  their  services — a  lot  of 
small  universities  have  become  heavily  dependent 
on  the  services  like  Travel  Cuts  and  the  medical 
and  dental  plans." 

He  added  that  the  visibility  of  CFS's  campaign 
against  the  federal  government's  proposed  re- 


forms may  work  in  the  federation's  favour. 

"If  there's  one  thing  that  may  provide  a  saving 
grace  for  CFS,  it's  that  they  are  organizing  the  Jan. 
25  strike.  At  least  you  can  say  that  CFS  is  doing 
something,"  Spanglett  said. 

Only  U  of  T's  graduate  students  are  presently 
members  of  CFS.  In  addition  to  the  five  Ontario 
schools,  the  francophone  students'  union  at 
Laurentian  University  will  also  be  holding  a  CFS 
membership  referendum  this  year. 

Another  six  universities  from  the  Maritimes — 
Acadia,  Mount  St.  Vincent,  Mount  Allison,  St. 
Thomas,  and  both  campuses  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick — will  be  holding  membership 
referenda  as  well.  Dalhousie  University  has  al- 
ready voted  to  leave  CFS. 


Student  teachers  sympathetic 


Continued  from  page  1 

week-and-a-half  to  plan,  said  Klodnicki. 

The  faculty  wants  to  encourage  flexibility  in 
accommodating  students  who  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate, said  Garth. 

Students  in  undergraduate  programs,  compared 
to  those  in  one-year  professional  programs,  are 
more  likely  to  care  about  higher  tuition,  because 
they  will  be  hit  with  the  bill  in  two  to  three  years' 
lime,  said  Klodnicki.  But  teachers  still  have  a 
stake,  he  said. 

"Because  we  are  in  a  one-year  program,  even 


though  we  aren't  going  to  be  here  next  year,  the 
students  we  are  teaching  in  high  school  [will]," 
Klodnicki  said. 

"  Many  of  them  won't  be  able  to  afford  post- 
secondary  education  the  pressure  will  be  on  us  to 
help  them  become  contributing  members  of  soci- 
ety." 

As  well,  students  who  wish  to  pursue  postgradu- 
ate degrees  in  education  will  be  forced  to  pay 
much  more,  says  Klodnicki. 

"We're  working  towards  the  good  of  the  whole 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  one,"  said  Klodnicki. 
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UN  needs  new 
direction:  diplomat 


BY  Vincent  Lam 

The  United  Nations  is  an  insti- 
tution in  need  of  reform  in 
order  to  be  effective,  accord- 
ing to  foreign  affairs  special- 
ists Walter  Dom  and  Angus 
Robertson. 

Both  spoke  on  Tuesday  at 
the  first  lecture  in  a  series  en- 
titled "The  United  Nations  and 
the  21st  Century,"  hosted  by 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Dorn  is  a  research  associate 
at  Trinity  College.  Robertson 
is  former  head  of  the  UN  Sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"Our  institutions  for  peace 
are  in  a  growing  process,"  said 
Dom.  "The  name  of  the  new 
game  now  is  creating  global 
institutions  to  carry  forward 
revision.  We  need  to  create 
robust  and  effective  global  or- 
ganizations to  maintain  the 
peace." 

But  while  the  UN  requires 
reform,  many  criticisms  of  the 
UN  are  unfounded,  Robertson 
said. 

"The  UN  is  not  the  huge 
consumer  of  resources  that 
most  people  point  out,"  he  said. 
"I  would  argue  instead  that  it  is 
grossly  underfunded  and  needs 
more  people." 

The  UN  serves  a  population 
of  billions,  and  has  a  total  staff 
smaller  than  the  civil  service 
of  Wyoming,  Robertson  said. 

According  to  the  speakers, 
there  are  serious  financial  is- 
sues that  confront  the  UN.  The 
US  pays  25  per  cent  of  the  UN 
operating  costs,  but  it's  con- 


sistently in  arrears  in  its  pay- 
ments, he  said. 

As  well,  the  low  quality  of 
UN  personnel  is  a  popular  per- 
ception, said  Robertson. 

"The  UN  is  seen  as  being 
staffed  by  a  lot  of  different 
people  who  may  be  castoffs 
from  governments,  who  aren't 
very  competent." 

Robertson  agrees  there  is 
some  deadwood  among  the 
competent  UN  staff.  Policies 
of  hiring  according  to  equita- 
ble geographic  distribution  are 
partly  responsible  for  this  prob- 
lem, he  said. 

As  well,  the  Secretariat  of 
the  UN  should  be  strengthened, 
said  Dom 

"The  Secretary-General  has 
a  mandate  to  act  for  global 
interest,"  said  Dom.  "The  Se- 
curity Council  has  a  domina- 
tion of  western  nations  and 
major  powers.  The  General 
Assembly  has  a  strong  major- 
ity of  developing  countries.  It's 
only  in  merging  these  interests 
can  we  be  effective  in  main- 
taining peace.  Enhancing  the 
Secretariat  of  the  UN  is  one 
way  to  do  it." 

Secretary-General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  is  more  dynamic 
than  his  predecessors,  says 
Robertson. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said 
Robertson.  "Do  you  want 
someone  who's  capable  of  run- 
ning an  organization,  or  a 
patsy?" 

Robertson  said  some  expect 
the  UN  to  act  as  a  world  gov- 
ernment, but  he  does  not  be- 
lieve the  UN  could  assume  such 
a  role. 


Lower  mark-ups  on  beer  and  wine:  administration 

Campus  Beverage  Services  cuts  costs 


BY  AnUSIA 
GOVINDASAMY 

The  Campus  Beverage  Service 
is  looking  at  cutting  costs  by 
reducing  its  office  hours  and 
staff. 

The  beverage  service  is  the 
university-mn  body  that  govems 
alcohol  sales  on  campus.  The 
service  holds  the  sole  license  on 
campus  to  purchase  alcohol — 
which  it  then  resells  to  campus 
pubs. 

To  cover  costs,  the  service 
charges  mark-ups  of  48  per  cent 
on  beer  and  100  per  cent  on  wine 
and  liquor.  The  mark-ups  have 
been  a  major  source  of  com- 
plaints from  U  of  T  student  lead- 
ers. 

David  Neelands,  assistant 
vice-president  for  student  affairs, 
says  that  the  money  saved  from 
the  cuts  to  staffing  and  to  the 
hours  of  operation  will  be  passed 
on  to  pubs  across  campus. 

"Instead  of  mark-ups  of  48 
per  cent  on  beer  the  mark-up 
will  be  in  the  area  of  35  to  42  per 
cent.  And  with  wine  and  liquor, 
the  mark-up  will  go  from  100 
per  cent  to  about  55  per  cent," 
said  Neelands. 

The  changes  will  come  into 
affect  May  1. 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  has  complained  about 
the  cost  of  alcohol  purchased 
from  the  beverage  service  for  its 
pub,  the  Hangar.  The  council 
blames  the  mark-ups  for  the 
steady  decline  in  the  Hangar's 
business  over  the  last  two  years. 

Last  August,  the  Liquor  Li- 
censing Board  of  Ontario  said 
the  mark-ups  were  in  violation 
of  the  Ontario  liquor  laws.  The 
university  has  since  given  the 


Enrolment  declined  by  600 
Arts  and  Science  students 

It's  all  just  part  of  tlie  master  plan 

BY  Sam  Lee 


The  number  of  undergraduate  Arts  and  Science 
students  is  continuing  its  four-year  decline,  ac- 
cording to  university  statistics. 

As  of  Nov.  1,  there  were  19,403  Arts  and 
Science  students  registered  at  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus. 

That  is  a  slight  decline  from  the  20,079  under- 
graduates reported  for  the  previous  term  and  is 
significantly  lower  than  the  21,186  students  regis- 
tered in  1991  when  the  faculty  had  its  largest 
enrolment  ever. 

Peter  Harris,  the  assistant  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  said  this  decline  is  mainly  due  to 
a  decision  made  two  years  ago  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  students  admitted. 

"We  used  to  have  an  intake  of  [approximately] 
2,800  [full-time  undergraduates]  from  Ontario 
high  schools  and  I  think  now  we  take  2,470,"  said 
Harris. 

Arts  and  Sciences  also  accepts  about  900  full- 
time  students  who  apply  from  high  schools  outside 
of  Ontario  or  who  are  transferring  from  universi- 
ties and  colleges  and  about  1.100  part-timers. 


Harris  said  these  numbers  were  not  affected  as 
much  because  the  number  of  applicants  entering 
via  these  streams  vary  from  year  to  year  and  are 
less  predictable. 

The  enrolment  cutbacks  are  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  students  because  U  of  T  was  close  to  the 
maximum  number  of  students  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment allows,  said  Harris. 

If  the  university  took  more  students  above  the 
limits  the  education  ministry  set,  the  so-called 
"corridor,"  its  provincial  grant  would  not  be  in- 
creased to  compensate,  meaning  less  money  per 
student. 

"We  were  getting  near  the  top  of  the  corridor ... 
[and]  having  more  students  was  going  to  mean  less 
money,"  said  Harris. 

"We  knew  we  could  improve  the  situation  for 
students  ...  get  smaller  first  year  classes  [for 
example]  ...  by  reducing  the  number  of  students 
we  took,"  he  said. 

"[During  the  late  '80s]  we  were  encouraged  by 
the  government  to  take  more  students  due  to  the 
demographic  bulge  of  applicants  going  through 
high  school,  but  as  that  trend  has  begun  to  taper 
off...  we  are  returninc  to  1988  levels,"  said  Harris. 


1994/95  Enroiment  Statistics 
as  of  Novemtier  1, 1994 
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Foil-time 
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St.  Michael's 

2,490 

666 

University 
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Victoria 

2,309 
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New 

2,194 

601 

Trinity 

1,083 

210 

Tnnis 

839 

361 

Woodsworth 

646 

4,198 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 

Marco  Santaguida:  Do  you  think  this  man  can  handle  alcohol? 


Hangar  the  option  of  getting  its 
own  liquor  license. 

But  despite  initial  enthusiasm 
over  the  idea,  the  council  is  not 
sure  whether  it  wants  to  take  on 
the  responsibility  that  comes 
with  a  liquor  license. 

"We  are  worried  about  the 
liability  that  goes  with  a  liquor 
license,"  said  Marco  Santaguida, 
the  council's  university  affairs 
commissioner.  "That's  why  we 
have  not  jumped  at  the  chance 
[to  get  a  liquor  license]...  we 
don't  want  lawsuits." 

But  Santaguida  also  says  the 
council  may  have  to  get  its  own 
license,  unless  the  beverage  serv- 
ice is  prepared  to  allow  the  coun- 
cil to  take  care  of  its  own  deliv- 
ery and  storage  of  alcohol  and  its 
own  staff  training. 

But  Neelands  says  that 
whether  the  Hangar  decides  to 
get  its  own  license  or  stay  on 
with  the  beverage  service  is  not 
going  to  make  a  significant  dif- 


ference to  the  survival  of  the 
service. 

"The  Hangar  has  not  been  one 
of  our  major  customers  over  the 
last  few  years,"  says  Neelands. 

The  beverage  service's  re- 
structuring will  be  discussed  at 
next  Friday's  meeting  of  the 
university's  alcohol  advisory 
committee. 

Neelands  says  the  beverage 
service's  latest  proposal  to  re- 
structure the  organization  is  pri- 
marily an  effort  to  straighten  out 
the  service's  finances. 

"The  CBS  has  got  to  balance 
their  books,"  said  Neelands. 
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Roadworks 


And  in  other  news,  the  British  Columbia  educa- 
tion ministry  is  giving  large  sums  of  money  to 
that  province's  university  students  to  finance 
their  attempts  at  construciive  protest  of  the 
federal  government's  proposed  cuts  to  educa- 
tion subsidies.  It  got  the  idea  from  Saskatch- 
ewan, which  did  the  same  thing  in  October. 

Now  Saskatchewan  has  an  excuse.  The  whole 
province  is  insane.  But  what's  with  B.C.?  When, 
in  modem  history,  ha.s  one  level  of  government 
paid  kids  to  pelt  another  government's  minis- 
ters with  eggs,  without  someone  getting  locked 
up  for  it?  I  mean,  this  is  downright  subversive, 
almost. 

Remember,  this  is  the  same  province  that 
needed  cops  armed  with  spatulas  to  scrape 
young  ClaycKjuot  protesters  off  its  legislature 
not  so  long  ago.  Having  successfully  beaten 
one  youth  movement  into  the  ground  with 
hundreds  of  jail  sentences,  why  would  they 
hand  over  seed  money  to  finance  another  one? 

The  simple  answer  is.  of  course,  because  it's 
in  their  best  interest. 

You  sec,  one  thing  a  lot  of  people  aren't 
getting  straight  about  this  federal  cutbacks 
thing,  is  that  this  money  the  feds  arc  handing 
out  doesn't  actually  end  up  in  universities. 

Ottawa  gives  out  $6  billion  a  year  in  cash 
transfers  and  tax  points,  to  the  provinces,  for 
the  purpose  of  post-secondary  education.  Trou- 
ble was,  the  provinces  weren't  required  to 
actually  spend  it  on  that.  It's  just  income  to 


them;  its  amount  has  no  relation  to  the  actual 
amount  they  decide  to  spend  on  their  universi- 
ties. 

It's  like  "grandmother  money" — you  know, 
the  money  your  grandmother  gives  you  at 
Christmas  to  buy  presents  for  yourself,  be- 
cause she  can't  remember  how  old  you  arc.  But 
you  don't  actually  spend  it  on  something  she  d 
like,  like  socks.  You  buy  drugs  with  it. 

That's  why  Minister  of  Social  Pollution 
Lloyd  Axworthy  is  half-right  when  he  says  his 
plans  have  nothing  to  do  with  tuition  hikes; 
since  nothing  required  the  provinces  to  spend 
the  money  on  the  universities  in  the  first  place, 
nothing  requires  them  to  spend  less  money  if 
it's  taken  away.  (Of  course,  they  will,  because 
the  alternative  for  provinces  is  add  the  cost  of 
not  raising  tuition  to  the  deficit,  something 
even  this  province's  premier  is  scared  of  do- 
ing.) 

B.C.  has  long  been  the  worst  offender  when 
it  comes  to  diverting  federal  education  money 
away  from  universities.  Half  the  asphalt  in  the 
province  was  laid  with  money  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  for  new  buildings  at  UBC  and  lower 
tuition  for  Simon  Frascr  students. 

So  when  B.C.  invests  a  little  in  encouraging 
student  revolt,  it's  not  because  there's  been  a 
change  of  mind  about  those  filthy  little  Gen- 
Xers.  For  students  in  the  Pacific  province,  the 
message  is  to  fight  those  cuts:  the  Kamloops- 
Hope  highway  depends  on  it. 


Come  home,  guys 


Here  in  Ontario,  there's  no  move  to  spend 
money  encouraging  students  to  do  anything. 
That's  because  the  province  has  basically  writ- 
ten off  Ontario  students  as  a  force  for  anything, 
at  all. 

That  verdict  is  largely  due  to  the  Worst  Thing 
To  Happen  to  Student  Politics  Here  In  Decades, 
better  known  to  most  students  as  the  Ontario 
Undergraduate  Student  Alliance. 

No  matter  how  much  students  might  be 
behind  their  current  competition,  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students-Ontario,  the  fact  is  that 
the  politicians  see  Ontario  students  as  a  two- 
headed  creature.  One  head  throws  eggs;  the 
other  blows  kisses.  Any  message  one  wants  to 
give  is  cancelled  out  by  the  presence  of  the 
other. 

OUSA.  which  has  been  so  marginalized  in 
the  current  debate  it's  almost  off  the  page,  has 
declared  that  it  will  not  support  the  Jan.  25 
student  day  of  protest.  Protesting,  it  says,  just 
makes  students  look  like  a  spoiled  elite.  Get- 
ting out  in  the  cold  and  listening  to  Moxy 


Fruvous  isn't  just  icky,  and  bad  for  the  hair,  it 
just  doesn't  do  no  good. 

What  wc  should  be  spending  money  on, 
OUSA  chair  Mike  Bums  insist,  is  on  financing 
his  nights  to  Ottawa  to  negotiate  with  Minister 
of  Student  Debt  Lloyd  Axworthy.  Of  course, 
considering  that  Bums  and  OUSA  now  com- 
pletely agree  with  everything  Axworthy  says, 
it's  hard  to  sec  what  they'd  negotiate  over. 
Maybe  where  to  go  for  dinner. 

Having  hitched  their  wagon  firmly  to  the 
Liberal-Axworthy  star,  OUSA  apparently  sees 
no  problem  in  supporting  tuition  hikes  greater 
than  the  university  presidents,  the  provincial 
government,  and  nearly  all  the  students  they 
claim  to  represent,  want  to  sec. 

Part-time  students  out  there,  remember — 
you're  paying  for  this. 

Message  to  OUSA:  Come  home,  guys.  All  is 
forgivable.  We'll  even  save  you  a  cup  of  hot 
chocolate,  and  a  sign  to  cany.  We'll  be  over  to 
the  left  of  you  somewhere,  listening  to  "King  of 
Spain." 
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EXPANDING  THE  PARAMETERS 


The  folks  at  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Education  and  Training 
have  come  under  fire  recently 
from  Calgary  political  science 
professor  Tom  Flanagan  for 
dropping  his  book  from  the  Cir- 
cular 14  book  list.  As  a  result, 
the  book  cannot  be  purcha.sed 
with  provincial  funds  and  used 
to  teach  in  Ontario  classrooms. 

What  this  means  is  that  the 
province  has  determined  that  the 
introductory  work  on  Canadian 
politics  falls  short  as  a  textbook 
suitable  for  a  senior  highschool 
audience  in  the  mid- '90s. 

Why?  According  to  editorial 
notations  that  accompanied 
Ranagan's  rejection  letter,  his 
work  was  deemed  guilty  of  "ra- 
cial, religious  and  sex  bias,  par- 
ticularly against  Jews  and 
women."  The  ministry  noted  that 
only  six  females  were  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be 


mentioned  in  a  textbook  that 
purported  to  trace  political  ac- 
tion from  Confederation  to  1986. 

His  justification?  Women,  he 
says,  (and  is  confident  the  femi- 
nist movement  would  concur), 
were  excluded  from  the  political 


Stacey 
Young 


process  until  very  recently.  One 
can  assume  from  this  that 
Flanagan's  point  is  that  wom- 
en's activity  thus  far  wa.s  located 
outside  the  realm  of  the  politi- 
cal. 

However,  the  problem  d<x;s 
not  lie  in  the  number  of  women 
mentioned  in  the  back  of  a  text. 
The  problem  lies  in  how  politi- 
cal action  is  named  and  defined 
and  where  the  parameters  that 


differentiates  the  "political" 
from  "other"  forms  of  social 
activity  are  drawn.  The  goal  of 
various  feminist  historical 
projects  is  to  examine  what  gets 
left  out  of  reported  social  activ- 
ity due  to  exclusionary  defini- 
tions of  political  action. 

So  what  gels  left  out  is.  for 
instance,  women's  attempts  to 
gain  entry  into  the  political  es- 
tablishment in  a  variety  of  forms. 
Where  were  the  names  of  the 
thousands  of  suffragettes,  or  a 
couple  of  their  leaders?  Where 
were  the  names  of  the  thousands 
who  fought  for  membership  in 
their  unions,  and  formed  such 
organizxitions  of  their  own? 

The  fact  of  only  six  names  of 
Canadian  women  appearing  in 
the  index  of  the  text  is  merely 
the  outcome  of  the  way  we  per- 
ceive politics  that  requires  revi- 
sion. 


B  ACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


strike  is 
serious  stuff 


In  the  Jan  9  issue  of  the  Varsity 
two  articles  were  run  regarding 
the  national  student  strike  on 
Jan.  25  ('  Getting  ready  for  the 
national  student  strike,"  and 
"ASSU  asks  students  to  skipclass 
Jan.  25  for  a  good  cause").  Al- 
though it  is  of  immeasurable 
importance  to  get  students  to 
protest  Lloyd  Axworthy's  pro- 


posed $2.6  billion  cuts  to  post- 
.sccondary  education,  it's  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  both  of 
these  articles  were  not  clear  on 
one  thing. 

The  protest  of  solidarity  of 
Jan.  25  is  not  an  excuse  to  party. 
It  is  a  time  to  make  our  voices 
heard  across  the  country.  In  read- 
ing Tanya  Talaga's  and  Susan 
Guzzo's  pieces,  you  might  get 
the  impression  that  with  all  the 
publicity  and  trendy  bands  like 
Moxy  Fmvous  performing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students,  that 


Homophobia 
at  the  Mike 

On  Oct.  20.  the  St.  Michael's 
College  newspaper,  the  Mike, 
ran  an  article  called  "The  Wise 
advice  of  Fr.  Bibby." 

Although  the  column  is  ob- 
viously having  fun.  it  crosses 
into  hateful  territory.  The  warn- 
ing that  opens  the  column  is 
not  sufficient.  Taking  offence 
tocmde  and  crass  remarks  can 
hardly  be  compared  to  being 
offended  by  hateful  comments. 

The  section  on  the  homo- 
sexual is  an  example  of  blatant 
homophobia.  No  other  group 
in  the  column  is  targeted  in 
this  manner.  The  heterosexual 


examples  do  not  tell  us  about 
"every  disease"  they  thought 
they  had  seen.  This  column 
paints  a  dangerous  picture  of 
the  gay  community.  It  is  a 
picture  that  many  people  will, 
unfortunately,  believe. 

This  is  a  serious  issue  be- 
cause the  gay  and  lesbian  com- 
munity is  constantly  targeted 
by  hate  and  intolerance.  Mes- 
sages like  this  one  only  serve 
to  re-enforce  an  unhealthy 
stereotype.  If  this  were  a  privi- 
leged group,  the  political  im- 
plications would  not  be  as  se- 
rious. However,  a  minority 
group,  fighting  for  rights  in  a 
harsh  environment,  docs  not 
need  columns  such  as  this  one 
furthering  hateful  stereotypes. 
This  is  not  about  free  speech, 
but  rather  hate  speech.  In  fact, 
this  is  not  even  speech.  In  a 
democracy,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant for  the  other  side  to  be 
heard.  The  Mike  has  had  its 
say.  I  hope  that  this  letter  of- 
fers a  clearer  view  of  the  is- 
sue. 

Cathy  Murphy 
UofT 


this  is  just  a  time  to  take  a  break 
from  yourclasscs  to  go  and  party. 
You  can't  lose  sight  of  the  ob- 
jective of  the  strike,  to  let  Lloyd 
Axworthy  know  that  cuts  to  post- 
.sccondary  education  are  not  ac- 
ceptable! 

With  the  addition  of  area  high 
school  students  and  union 
groups,  the  student  protest  may 
be  given  more  credibility  in  the 
eyes  of  the  federal  government. 
What  has  to  be  done  is  that  the 
entire  school:  professors,  the 
administration,  everybody,  must 
collectively  walk  out,  to  protest 
the  heinous  crime  that  the  fed- 
eral Minister  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development  proposes. 
It  isn't  enough  for  the  teachers  to 
just  allow  students  to  skip  class; 
they  should  be  there  too. 

Let's  make  sure  Jan.  25 
doesn't  get  out  of  control  like 
the  last  time  we  visited  Ottawa 
and  threw  food  at  the  minister. 
Make  it  count! 

Chris  Wilier 
UofT 
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Who  is  willing  to  forgo  animal  testing  in  disease  control? 


BY  STEVE  ISCOE 

The  Nov.  28  issue  of  the  Varsity 
contained  three  articles  devoted 
to  the  issue  of  the  ethics  of  ani- 
mal experimentation.  Unfortu- 
nately, readers  may  obtain  in- 
complete or  misleading  infor- 
mation from  all  three  contribu- 
tors. 

Elizabeth  Waigh  ("U  of  T  labs- 
-empiy  promi.ses  of  openness") 
refers  to  the  case  of  the  Silver 
Springs  monkeys.  Readers  wish- 
ing to  make  a  more  informed 
decision  can  refer  to  more  fac- 
tual accounts  in  the  relevant  is- 
sues of  Science  published  in  the 
early  1980s.  One  detail,  among 
many,  deserves  mention.  Waigh 
implies  that  Dr.  Taub  neglected 
his  animals. 

In  fact,  as  revealed  in  the  trial, 
the  raid  occurred  when  Taub  had 
been  away  on  holidays  and  the 
caretakers  failed  to  appear  on 
seven  of  the  15  days  of  his  ab- 
sence. Indeed,  the  animals'  quar- 
ters had  not  been  cleaned  for 
three  days  prior  to  the  raid.  In 
contrast,  during  his  previous 
holiday,  a  caretaker  had  been 
present  every  day  and  was  only 
absent  on  a  single  day.  Taub's 
diligence  accounted  for  the  lab 
having  passed  inspection  on  that 
previous  occasion. 

But  in  the  second  incident, 
one  wonders  if  it  was  coinci- 
dence that  the  raid  happened 
when  one  of  the  helpers  in  the 
lab  was  Alex  Pacheo,  a  well- 
known  animal  rights  activist  and 
co-founder  of  the  very  organiza- 
tion of  which  Waigh  is  a  local 
president?  People  who  believe 
that  Taub  would  endanger  his 
reputation  and  research  are  prob- 
ably the  same  who  believe  that 
students  want  higher  tuition  fees. 

Taub's  rcsearc'i  was  of  vital 
importance.  He  studied  the  ef- 
fects of  removal  of  sensory  feed- 
back by  cutting  nerves  in  one 
forclimb;  his  research  was  rel- 
evant to  the  rehabilitation  of 
stroke  patients  who  can  lose  sen- 
sation in  a  limb,  depending  on 
the  location  and  nature  of  the 
stroke.  What  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized is  that  the  loss  of  sensation 
is  not,  by  itself,  painful  because 
the  fibers  carrying  pain  signals 
have  been  cut. 

Waigh's  presentation  of  the 


nature  of  animal  experimenta- 
tion is  incomplete  at  best,  out- 
right misrepresentation  at  worst. 
She  accurately  quotes  from  ani- 
mal research  guidelines  concern- 
ing various  categories  of  research 
invasiveness,  procedures  which 
can  "cause  severe  pain...  in  con- 
scious animal."  However,  she 
does  not  point  out  is  that  on  page 
199  of  the  same  guide  is  the 
following  statement: 

"6...  the  following  experimen- 
tal procedures  inflict  excessive 
pain  and  are  this  unacceptable: 

a)  utilization  of  muscle  relax- 
ants or  paralytics  (curare  and 
curare-like)  alone,  without 
anesthetics,  during  surgical  pro- 
cedures; 

_b)  traumatizing  procedures 
involving  crushing,  burning, 
striking  or  beating  in 
unanesthetized  animals." 

Waigh  also  reveals  her  own 
human  biases  in  suggesting  that 
cockroaches  are  an  inappropri- 
ate source  of  protein.  While  they 
are  not  my  first  choice  either,  I 
do  not  impose  my  dietary  pref- 
erences on  others,  regardless  of 
species.  Insects  are  an  important 
part  of  the  diet  of  many  pri- 
mates, including  humans  in  some 
cultures. 

Given  these  misrepresenta- 
tions, readers  may  question 
Waigh's  accuracy  on  other  mat- 
ters. An  obvious  question  is, 
should  the  administration  per- 
mit individuals  dedicated  to  the 
abolition  of  animal  experimen- 
tation, rather  than  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  for  ani- 
mals, to  visit  and  record  on  video 
tape  the  layout  and  security  ar- 
rangements in  the  division  of 
comparative  medicine  in  the 
basement  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building? 


Before  the  advent  of  such 
groups,  the  animal  facilities  were 
open;  there  were  no  special  se- 
curity arrangements. 

On  one  issue,  I  do  agree  with 
Waigh.  Her  organization  re- 
cently posted  an  announcement 
of  a  $500  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  conviction  of  any 
individual  guilty  of  abuse  of  ani- 
mals. This  is  a  good  idea.  How- 
ever, the  effect  of  the  poster  was 
offset  somewhat  by  its  referral 
to  the  "top  secret  holding  facil- 


minal,  calling  up  medicine,  typ- 
ing in  my  name  and  browse 
through  my  publications. 

Don  Roebuck's  arguments 
about  the  relative  merits  of  vari- 
ous species  and  indeed,  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  ('The  impor- 
tance of  being  human")  are 
vaguely  interesting.  The  notion 
that  humanity  is  sovereign  over 
other  life  forms  is,  at  least  in 
Western  culture,  of  biblical 
rather  than  scientific  origin.  Like 
him,  I  find  this  idea  debatable. 


One  wonders  if  it  was  coincidence 
that  the  raid  happened  when  one  of 
the  helpers  in  the  lab  was  Alex  Pacheo, 
a  well-known  animal  rights  activist. 


ity  in  the  basement  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences  Building,"  a  state- 
ment which  is  errant  nonsense. 
Many  hundreds  of  people,  in- 
cluding researchers,  students, 
support  personnel,  suppliers,  and 
yes,  activists,  know  where  the 
animals  are  housed.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  lyrics  to  Waltzing 
Matilda:  "Where's  that  jolly 
jumbuck  you've  got  in  your 
tucker  bag?" 

In  other  presentations,  Waigh 
and  other  activists  continually 
refer  to  the  "secrecy"  of  animal 
research.  At  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing those  of  the  bovine  persua- 
sion, bullshit.  I  gain  no  credit  for 
not  publishing  my  research;  in 
fact,  if  I  didn't  publish,  I  could 
not  get  a  grant.  And  research 
enables  me  to  convey  to  stu- 
dents new  ideas  relevant  to  what 
I  teach. 

As  well,  anyone  can  easily 
read  my  "secret"  research  by 
sitting  down  at  a  computer  ter- 
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but  the  fact  remains  that  we,  and 
not  other  animals,  are  discuss- 
ing this  issue.  For  example, 
Waigh,  misguided  though  I  be- 
lieve her  to  be,  is  trying  to  pro- 
tect animals,  not  vice  versa.  But 
I  disagree  about  why  our  species 
causes  harm.  To  me,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  our  species,  but  rather 
our  numbers. 

But  the  record  of  human  blight 
is  imperfect,  i.e.  we  don't  al- 
ways screw  up.  For  example,  the 
best  chance  to  save  cheetahs  may 
be  science.  For  reasons  related 
to  geology  but  not  human  his- 
tory, genetic  diversity  among 
cheetahs  is  very  small.  Ensuring 
that  breeding  takes  place  between 
cheetahs  of  divergent  genetic 
makeup,  using  techniques  estab- 
lished in  part  through  animal- 
based  research,  may  represent 
their  best  hope  for  survival.  For 


myself,  the  more  research  I  do 
and  the  more  I  read  about  that 
done  by  others,  the  greater  is  my 
admiration  for  all  life  forms. 

With  support  from  individu- 
als like  Roxana  Sultan  ("Animal 
research  evil  but  necessary"), 
animal  researchers  don't  need 
enemies.  I  do  not  call  animal 
testing  "an  awful  fact."  The 
vaccines  we  receive  are  based 
on  both  animal-based  research 
and  testing  to  ensure  safety  and 
efficacy.  Domestic  pets  receive 
the  same  protection  when  they 
are  vaccinated  against  rabies, 
kennel  cough,  or  any  number  of 
other  diseases.  Ask  any  farmer, 
including  those  with  dairy  herds, 
what  benefits  his  or  her  animals 
derive  from  animal-based  re- 
search. 

Researchers  cannot  "torture" 
animals  for  some  very  simple 
reasons.  First  and  most  impor- 
tant, is  ethics:  it  is  wrong  and  we 
are  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  legislation  and  the  Helsinki 
Convention.  Second,  and  this  is 
something  Waigh  and  others 
have  a  tendency  to  forget,  sur- 
gery has  to  be  performed  under 
deep  anesthesia  if  only  because 
surgery  is  impossible  without  it. 

Like  Sultan,  I  saw  the  haunt- 
ing by  animal  activists.  I  did  not 
ask  why  they  were  not  also  haunt- 
ing humane  societies  or  pounds 
which  kill  many  more  dogs  and 
cats  than  are  used  by  animal 
researchers.  Nicoll  and  Russell 
provide  detailed  estimates  of  the 
number  of  animals  used  in  the 
United  States  for  various  pur- 
poses, including  agriculture. 
They  estimate  that  less  than  0.4 
per  cent,  approximately  20  mil- 


lion of  all  animals  used  in  1988 
were  for  research;  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  would  have  been 
rodents.  In  contrast,  approxi- 
mately 27  million  dogs  and  cats 
were  killed  in  pounds.  I  encour- 
age readers  to  ask  local  humane 
societies  how  many  dogs  and 
cats  were  killed,  "a  violation  of 
their  right  to  live,"  according  to 
Waigh. 

As  an  animal  researcher,  I  find 
no  common  ground  with  the  ex- 
tremists among  the  animal  rights 
groups;  their  real  objective, 
stated  by  the  leaders  in  their 
literature,  is  the  abolition  of  all 
animal-based  research  and  test- 
ing. How  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals arc  willing  to  state  that 
they  do  not  want  animals  to  be 
used  in  research  against  AIDS  or 
other  diseases?  How  many  are 
willing  to  forego  for  themselves 
all  medical  treatment  which  has 
as  its  basis,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
animal  use?  Are  they  willing  to 
refuse  vaccinations  for  their  chil- 
dren? 

My  motivation  as  an  animal 
researcher  is  curiosity,  a  trait 
shared  by  many  species.  In  do- 
ing my  research,  I  treat  the  ani- 
mals I  am  privileged  to  use  with 
the  respect  and  care  that  is  both 
necessary  and  appropriate.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  debate  about 
the  use  of  animals  in  research 
too  often  degenerates,  prevent- 
ing constructive  dialogue  be- 
tween those  committed  to  the 
best  for  all  species. 

Steve  Iscoe  is  a  visiting  profes- 
sor in  physiology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  His  home  base  is 
Queen's  University. 
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Canadian  wine  among  best  for  lieart,  U  of  T  study  finds 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
Varsity  Staff 

Red  wine  may  be  good  for  your 
heart,  and  the  best  results  may 
be  found  by  drinking  domestic, 
a  U  of  T  study  has  found. 

David  Goldberg,  head  of  the 
U  of  T  research  team,  studied 
600  wines  from  around  the  world, 
and  found  that  Canadian  red 
wines  contained  among  the  high- 
est levels  of  resveratrol,  a  natu- 
rally occurring  compound  that 
may  reduce  cholesterol  and  other 
fals  in  the  blood. 

Domestic  red  wines  were  gen- 
erally found  to  have  higher 
resveraU'ol  contents  than  those 
from  Chile,  Australia,  or  South 
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Africa,  as  well  as  most  Euro- 
pean regions,  he  said. 

"Resveratrol  levels  were  much 
higher  in  Canadian  red  wines 
than  any  other  New  World 
wines,"  Goldberg  said.  "It  would 
come  out  number  four  or  five  of 
the  16  countries  or  regions  we 
looked  at." 

Goldberg  said  the  research 
sprung  from  a  15-year  investi- 
gation of  atherosclerosis — the 
depositing  of  fai  on  arterial  walls 
and  hardening  of  the  arteries — 
and  the  impact  of  drugs  and  al- 
cohol in  modulating  these  proc- 
esses. 

Wines  contain  flavonoids, 
powerful  anti-oxidants  thai 
hinder  platelet  coagulation  and 
relax  muscles.  Of  the  more  than 
10,000  flavonoids  known  to  ex- 
ist, 1 ,000  can  be  found  in  wines, 
including  resveratrol.  which  re- 
searchers believes  to  be  among 
the  most  powerful  and  benefi- 
cial. 

Resveratrol  does  not  occur  in 
many  plant  species  and  is  of  a 
limited  supply  in  nature, 
Goldberg  said.  However,  it  can 
be  found  in  the  skin  of  some 
grapes,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  in 
peanuts. 

He  attributes  the  higher  levels 
of  resveratrol  in  Canadian  wines 
to  the  generally  cooler  and 
damper  growing  conditions, 
which  lead  to  a  higher  occur- 
rence of  fungal  infections. 
Resveratrol  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  anti-fungal  agents  in 
the  plant  kingdom,  acting  as  a 
natural  defense  for  the  grape 
plants. 

"Wines  from  damp  regions 
are  more  likely  to  pnxjucc  more 
resveratrol  than  regions  which 


are  dry  and  hoi  and  occurrence 
of  fungal  infection  is  not  as  high," 
he  said. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
study,  Goldberg  said,  was  to 
work  with  the  wine  industry  in 
Ontario  and  develop  wine-mak- 
ing techniques  to  produce  the 
maximum  extraction  of 
fiavonoids  without  any  negative 
side-effects,  such  as  a  notable 
difference  in  taste. 

According  to  Goldberg,  re- 
sults of  in  vitro  testing  examin- 
ing the  effects  of  certain 
fiavonoids  found  in  wines,  in- 
cluding resveratrol,  on  human 
platelet  coagulation  and  choles- 
terol regulation  have  been  very 
encouraging. 

"Alcohol  itself  has  very  ben- 
eficial effects." 

He  recommends  that  regular 
but  moderate  consumption  of 
wine,  as  well  as  other  alcoholic 
beverages,  can  be  beneficial  to 
an  individual's  health. 

"I  would  make  that  recom- 
mendation without  hesitation," 
Goldberg  said. 

"Anyone  who  can  afford  to 
and  enjoys  doing  so,  could  drink 
whatever  they  want  as  long  as 
their  inability  to  function  is  not 
impaired,"  he  said.  "For  practi- 
cal purpt)ses,  it  means  three,  four, 
or  at  most  five  drinks  per  day." 

Eric  Single,  a  U  of  T  professor 
of  preventive  medicine  and 
bioslatistics  with  the  Canadian 
Centre  on  Substance  Abuse,  said 
many  studies  support  findings 
that  a  moderate  consumption  of 
alcohol  can  produce  some  health 
benefits. 

"There  really  seems  to  be 
something  to  it,"  Single  said. 
"What  is  not  known  is  where 


that  beneficial  effect  ends." 

However,  he  disagreed  with 
Goldberg's  recommendations, 
saying  that  no  study  has  shown 
consuming  more  than  two  drinks 
produces  significant  positive  ef- 
fects that  outweigh  the  negative 
effects  resulting  from  increased 
alcohol  intake. 

"With  three  to  five  drinks,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  adverse 
effects  would  far  outweigh  any 
beneficial  effects,"  he  said. 
"Even  heart  disease  increases 
with  three  drinks  or  more  per 
day." 

Single  said  researchers  must 
be  careful  making  recommen- 
dations and  that  more  studies  on 
drinking  patterns  and  how  ihcy 
relate  to  health  are  needed. 

"What  I  am  wary  of  is  that 
someone  drinking  two  drinks  a 
day  will  start  drinking  fourdrinks 
a  day  because  they  think  it's 
beneficial  to  their  health,"  Sin- 
gle said.  "It  is  completely  wrong 
to  give  the  impression  that  drink- 
ing is  beneficial. " 


Hey!  That's  not  cheese!  (SamanthaRajasinghanWS) 


U  of  T  researcliers  get 
$400,000  in  funding 


Researchers  at  U  ofT  received  a 
government-sponsored  financial 
boost  last  month  lo  the  tune  of 
almost  half-a-million  dollars. 

Seven  research  projects  at  U 
of  T  were  awarded  a  total  of 
$403,750  in  grants  from  the  pro- 
vincially  supp<irted  University 
Research  Incentive  Fund. 

The  fund  was  established  in 
1984  to  encourage  cooperative 
research  ventures  between  uni- 
versities and  Ontario's  private 
sector.  Grants,  which  match  pri- 
vate funding  dollar-for-dollar, 
arc  given  to  projects  on  the  basis 
of  their  scientific  merit  and  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  province. 

U  of  T's  largest  grant  was 
awarded  to  immunology  profes- 


sor Brian  Barber  and  medicine 
professor  Neil  Berinstein,  who 
will  receive  $150,000  for  their 
work  on  the  creation  of  a  cancer 
treatment  which  harnesses  a  pa- 
tient's own  immune  system  lo 
destroy  cancerous  cells. 

Connaught  Laboratories  of 
Toronto  will  provide  the  other 
half  of  the  funding  forihe  project. 

Electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neering professor  Stefan 
Zukotynski  will  also  receive 
$85,500  from  the  province  to 
match  funding  from  Ontario 
Hydro  for  his  research  in  finding 
a  safe  application  for  tritium,  a 
radioactive  by-product  of 
CANDU  nuclear  reactors. 

Other  URIF  grants  awarded 
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to  U  of  T  include: 

$67,500  to  metallurgy  and 
materials  science  professor 
James  Toguri  to  research  cobalt 
behaviour  in  nickel  extraction 
from  sulphide  ores  in  Sudbury; 

$17,820  to  mechanical  en- 
gineering professor  Andrew 
Goldenbcrg  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  robotic  system  lo  per- 
form routine  inspection  and 
maintenance  in  underground  util- 
ity pipes; 

$20,000  to  microbiology 
professor  Patricia  Scyfried  lo 
study  water  quality  in  Georgian 
Bay  and  its  human  health  ef- 
fects. 

In  lolal,  researchers  at  seven 
Ontario  universities  were 
awarded  $1.89  million.  The 
value  of  the  research,  however, 
is  closer  lo  $5.4  million. 

According  lo  Wendy  Rinclla, 
a  provincial  policy  analyst  with 
the  Strategic  Alliances  Team. 
URIF  has  been  very  successful 
in  encouraging  cooperation  be- 
tween Ontario  universities  and 
the  private  sector. 

For  every  dollar  URIF  has 
granted,  $1.80  has  been 
leveraged  in  research  funding, 
Rinella  said. 

Jim  Bridges 
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You  may  think you*re  laughing  at  them, 
but  they  *re  really  laughing  at  you 


Gender  and  the  subversion  of  identity  in  Wliite  Trasli  sitcoms 


by  Stacey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 


Media  pundits  and  critics  alike 
have  spilled  a  considerable 
amount  of  ink  on  the  newly 
coined  class  called  "White 
Trash."  The  New  Yorker  ran  a 
large  feature  article  off  page 
one  on  the  phenom,  and 
deemed  model  Anna  Nicole- 
Smith  "the  Queen  of  the 
Cheap,"  because  of  her  tacky 
suburb  attire  and  her  relentless 
use  of  her  body  to  advance  her 
cause. 

Tonya  Harding  also  made  it 
into  prime  time,  where  the  bat- 
tle between  her  and  Nancy 
Kerrigan  became  a  struggle 
between  the  natural  brown  hair 
colour  of  the  middle-class  and 
the  gauche  peroxide  of  their 
labouring-class  counterparts. 

North  America's  voyeuris- 
tic fascination  with  the  labour- 
ing masses  is  not  entirely  new. 
All  in  the  Family,  and  The 
Beverly  Hillbillies,  are  vintage 
examples  of  our  collective  ex- 
ercise in  bolstering  our  often 
precarious  middle-class  self- 


esteem.  In  other  words,  they 
make  us  feel  smug. 

There  has  recently  been  a 
prol  i  feration  of  sitcoms  depict- 
ing  domestic  life  in  the  rented 
bungalow  called  home,  both 
with  and  without  hubby.  This 
list  includes,  but  is  not  excluded 
to  Grace  Under  Fire,  Roseanne, 
Married  With  Children,  and 
The  Simpsons. 

Where  these  new  shows  dif- 
fer from  the  classics  such  as  All 
in  the  Family  is  that  they  sug- 
gest something  else,  possibly 
something  subversive,  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  area  of  gender 
relations  and  working-class 
marital  dynamics.  Except  in  the 
one  glaring  case  of  Married 
With  Children.  But  more  on 
that  later. 

Take  Grace  Under  Fire. 
Grace,  though  unmarried,  has 
been  educated  in  the  male 
world  of  shop  floor  culture.  She 
exists  in  a  world  of  pin-ups  and 
catcalls,  but  manages  to  nego- 
tiate her  way  around  her  envi- 
ronment and  commands  re- 
spect from  her  male  col  leagues. 
She  is  independent  and  strong. 


The  Varsity  asked  Review  Editor  Kerri 
Huffman:  if  you  could  be  anyone  on 
television,  who  would  it  be? 

Lois  Lane  (Teri  Hatcher) 

Lois  and  Clark:  The  New  Adventures  of  Superman 

She's  pretty  much  got 
it  all,  or  at  least  what  I 
want  to  have. 

1)  The  Job — she's 
one  of  the  top  report- 
ers for  the  Daily  Planet. 
I'd  prefer  to  have  an 
arts  writing  job,  but  i 
suppose  news  would 
do  too.  Lois  has  re- 
ceived international 
acclaim  for  her  inves- 
tigative reporting,  and  so 
what  if  she  has  to  share  her 
stories  with  Clark  Kent,  as 
long  as  Clark  is  Dean  Cain? 

2)  Kent  is  the  dreamiest 
specimen  on  TV — if  I  got  to  be 
Lois  I  might  not  be  able  to  get 
any  work  done  with  him  be- 
side me.  I'd  probably  end 
up  acting  more  like  Tracy 
Scoggins  (who  was  axed  af- 
ter the  first  season)  falling  all 
over  myself  to  impress  CK. 
Lois  is  a  good  enough  re- 
porter to  be  able  to  outfox 
Clark,  and  she  has  a  firey 
competitive  streak,  which 
usually  results  in  her  tryi ng  to 
outfox  Clark. 

3)  Superman — the  best  in- 
formant a  woman  could 
want,  not  to  mention  the  best 
mode  of  transportation 
(wouldn't  you  like  to  be  air- 
lifted around  Metropolis?)  i 
used  to  wonder  why  it  was 
that  Lois  didn't  notice  that 


Superman  was  really  Clark 
in  a  pair  of  stockings,  but 
after  all,  do  you  really  think 
she's  going  to  be  looking  at 
his  face? 

4)  The  clothes — Lois  is  a 
great  dresser,  sexy  without 
being  too  much,  up  to  date 
without  being  too  trendy. 
Besides,  if  I  could  look  like 
that  in  a  strapless  gown  I 
wouldn't  ask  for  another 
thing  as  long  as  I  live. 

5)  Lois  herself — there  isn't 
another  woman  on  TV  who 
is  a  leader  in  her  profession 
(except  maybe  Murphy 
Brown);  she  is  determined, 
concerned  about  her  com- 
munity, but  still  perky,  sneaky 
and  a  dreamer.  And  anyone 
who  can  get  into  a  men's 
club  and  outfox  both  Kent 
and  Perry  White  gets  my  vote. 

Besides,  at  some  time  or 
another  she  and  Clark  have 
to  get  together. 


is  raising  her  three  children, 
and  proves  once  again  women 
don't  need  a  man  around. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Dave 
Thomas,  whose  hopelessly  flat 
humour  proves  that  sometimes 
having  a  man  around  makes 
you  look  just  a  tad  funnier. 

Possibly  the  most  innovative 
episode  of  Grace  to  deal  with 
gender  identity  revolved  round 
Grace's  attempts  to  dissuade 
her  daughter  from  entering  a 
beauty  pageant.  Grace's 
daughter  Libby,  influenced  by 
a  spoiled,  rather  exaggeratedly 
feminine  friend,  feels  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  contest. 
Grace  attempts  to  negoti  ate  the 
exigencies  of  femininity  with 
Libby,  and  tries  to  convince 
her  that  her  talents  lie  else- 
where other  than  simply  in  her 
looks. 

However,  once  Grace  real- 
izes she's  losing  the  battle, 
she  tries  to  help  Libby  discover 
her  talent.  Grace's  daughter, 
being  who  she  is,  has  a  certain 
comic  talent.  Grace  and  her 
friends  help  Libby  script  a 
stand-up  comic  routine.  Un- 
fortunately, Libby  bombs,  but 
the  premise  of  the  showisorigi- 
nal.  In  a  context  in  which  many 
Americans  are  holding  up 
Communist  China's  new  role 
as  host  to  the  most  recent  Miss 
Universe  Pagent  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  inevitable  hegemony 
of  American  culture,  such  les- 
sons about  women,  beauty  and 
femininity  are  rare  in  Ameri- 
can television. 

In  Roseanne  and  Dan's 
case,  both  indulge  in  the 
"blue-collar  holler,"  you 
know— that  loud,  slightly  na- 
sally shoutingmatch.  Roseanne 
clearly  wins  hands-down  in  any 
such  contest.  Although  the  cou- 
ple battle  over  that  never-end- 
ing source  of  marital  strife, 
namely  the  manner  in  which 
the  domestic  division  of  labour 
is  divided  up,  she  is  hardly 
known  to  take  shit  from  her 
husband.  Dan  doesn't  do 
much  in  the  way  of  cooking 
and  cleaning,  but  at  least  he 
knows  about  it. 

The  new  female  generation 
of  "White  Trash"  is  perhaps 


the  most  subversive,  most  evi- 
dent in  the  characters  of 
Roseanne's  daughters.  Nei- 
ther Becky  nor  Darlene  repre- 
sent typical  female  icons,  but 
one  may  suggest  that  the  route 
Becky  eventually  adopted 
(early  marriage),  is  perhaps 
typical  of  traditional  working 
class  women.  Becky,  in  her 
early  years,  exhibited  a  pas- 
sion and  ease  for  school  work, 
as  well  as  a  social  conscience. 
In  one  of  the  early  episodes, 
Becky  forewent  an  easily  ob- 
tainable "A"  in  favour  of  a 
"C"  in  biology  so  as  not  to 
violate  her  own  anti-  animal 
research  stance. 

But  later,  Becky  opted  for  an 
early  marriage  to  Mark,  the 
assistant  mechanic  in  her  fa- 
ther's garage.  Absent  was 
what  appeared  to  be  a  smooth 
transition  into  the  ivy-covered 
walls  of  Princeton  or  Stanford. 
Becky  took  what  many  soci- 
ologists consider  the  more  con- 
ventional female  working  class 
route.  Though  the  show  did 
not  attempt  to  explore  this 
change  in  Becky's  future,  one 
can  see  the  well-established 
pattern. 

Darlene,  the  feminine  anti- 
type, models  herself  uncon- 
sciously on  her  mother's 
ballsy  and  crass  ways.  Darlene 
does  not  do  well  in  relation- 
ships and  frankly  couldn't 
care  less.  Sarcastic  banter  and 
tellingdirty  jokesturn  hercrank. 
In  the  world  of  strict  gender 
codes,  this  hardly  represents 
the  feminine. 

Another  example  of  the  po- 
tentially subversive  gender 
roles  being  experimented  with 
by  the  younger  generation  of 
White  Trash  families  is  Lisa 
from  The  Simpsons.  Lisa  is  the 
wise,  smart  and  sensitive 
daughter  of  Homer  and  Marge. 
Homer,  the  cheap-meat  king, 
is  often  held  in  check  by  the 
greater  wisdom  of  his  only 
daughter.  Lisa  is  talented  aca- 
demically and  musically,  and 
provides  the  shaky  moral 
grounding  on  which  the  other 
characters  stand,  often  teeter- 
ing and  tottering. 

The  one  notable  exception 
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Grace  Under  Fire's  Brett 

to  the  subversive  gender  role 
theory  of  White  Trash  women 
is  in  Married  With  Children, 
the  original  in  the  modern  wave 
of  shows  on  working  class  life. 
Both  Peg  and  her  daughter, 
Kelly,  represent  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  stereotype  of  work- 
ing class  women,  not  the  real- 
ity. Both  possess  monumental 
sex  drives,  act  out  a  sort  of 
helpless  femininity  and  live  in 
worlds  which  revolve  around 
the  presence  or  absence  of 
male  attention. 

My  basic  problem  with  A^ar- 
ried  with  Children  is  its 
uninventive  reinforcement  of 
stereotypes.  It  is  not  cutting 
edge.  It  is  not  challenging.  It 
simply  reinforces  the  old  stric- 
ture that  women  represent  de- 
pendence— on  money,  sex, 
other  men.  But  one  episode  in 
particular  was  interesting  as  it 
traced  the  temporary  demise 
of  Al's  singular  brand  of  slap- 
happy,  fearful  chauvinism. 

In  this  episode,  Al  requests 
that  a  breast-feeding  woman 
shopping  in  his  women's 
shoe  store  cease  and  desist  her 


Butler  strikes  a  pose. 

noxious  behaviour.  Word  of 
the  incident  spread.  A  do- 
gooder  feminist  type  from 
down  the  street  mounts  a  cam- 
paign of  terror  against  Al's 
discriminatory,  anti- 
breastfeeding  behaviour.  Sit-ins 
and  demonstrations  are  organ- 
ized .  Al  attempts  to  cou  nter  the 
attack  by  bringing  in  a  motley 
crew  of  beer-bellied,  belching 
buffoons. 

In  the  end  the  women  are 
victorious.  One  would  have 
expected  Peg  and  Kelly  to  get 
in  on  the  act  in  what  would 
have  been  a  classic  working- 
class  domestic  mutiny.  But  their 
interest  and  action  was  mini- 
mal and  peripheral. 

Can  one  overanalyze  Ameri- 
can sit-coms?  Yes.  But  Ameri- 
can sit-coms  are  chock-full  of 
sociological  insights.  And  in 
this  latest  network  wave  of  in- 
terest in  the  family  lives  of  the 
under-represented,  one  can 
glean  some  interesting  mes- 
sages about  the  new  genera- 
tion of  White  Trash  females. 
Intentional?  Possibly  not.  Sub- 
versive? Absolutely. 
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University  of  Toronto 


Code  of  Student  Conduct 
Amendments  relating  to  Harassment 

On  December  14,  1994.  the  Governing 
Council  amended  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct  to  include  the  following  types  of 
conduct  as  offences: 

B.(l){e)  No  person  shall  engage  in  a  course  of 
vexatious  conduct 

that  is  directed  at  one  or  more  specific 
individuals,  and 

that  is  based  on  the  race,  ancestry, 
place  of  origin,  colour,  ethnic  origin, 
citizenship,  creed,  age,  marital  status, 
fcmiily  status,  handicap,  receipt  of 
public  assistance  or  record  of  offences 
of  that  individual  or  those  individuals, 
and 

that  is  known  to  be  unwelcome,  and 

that  exceeds  the  bounds  of  freedom  of 
expression  or  academic  freedom  as 
these  are  understood  in  University 
policies  and  accepted  practices, 
including  but  not  restricted  to,  those 
explicitly  adopted. 

Note:  Terms  in  this  section  are  to  be  understood 
as  they  are  defined  or  used  in  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code. 

B.(l)(f)  (i)  No  person  shall,  by  engaging  in  the 
conduct  described  in  subsection  (ii) 
below, 

whether  on  the  premises  of  the 
University  or  away  from  the  premises  of 
the  University. 

cause  another  person  or  persons  to  fear 
for  their  safety  or  the  safety  of  another 
person  known  to  them  while  on  the 
premises  of  the  University  of  Toronto  or 
in  the  course  of  activities  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  or  by  any  of 
its  divisions,  or  cause  another  person 
or  persons  to  be  impeded  in  exercising 
the  freedom  to  participate  reasonably  in 
the  programs  of  the  University  and  in 
activities  in  or  on  the  University's 
premises, 

knowing  that  their  conduct  will  cause 
such  fear,  or  recklessly  as  to  whether 
their  conduct  causes  such  fear. 

(ii)  The  conduct  mentioned  in  subsection  (i) 
consists  of 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


repeatedly  following  from  place  to 
place  the  other  person  or  anyone 
known  to  them; 

repeatedly  and  persistently 
communicating  with,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  other 
person  or  anyone  known  to  them; 

besetting  or  repeatedly  watching 
the  dwelling-house,  or  place 
where  the  other  person,  or  anyone 
known  to  them,  resides,  works, 
carries  on  business  or  happens  to 
be;  or 


(d) 


engaging  in  threatening  conduct 
directed  at  the  other  person  or 
any  member  of  the  family,  friends 
or  colleagues  of  the  other  person. 

Copies  of  the  revised  Code  of  Student 
Conduct  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs.  Room  107  Simcoe  Hall. 

Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 


Living  Without  Cable 


Don's  lying:  this  is  all  you 

by  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 

"You  can't  get  your  dessert 
if  you  don't  eat  your 
Brussel's  sprouts,"  seemed  to 
be  the  message  Ted  Rogers 
wanted  to  put  across  when  he 
insisted  that  cable  subscribers 
pay  for  extra  channels  they 
didn't  necessarily  ask  for,  sim- 
ply to  continue  receiving  the 
channels  they  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  watching. 

Having  a  monopoly  entitles 
one  not  only  to  play  the  game, 
but  also  to  make  up  the  rules. 
When  you're  the  only  kid  on 
the  playground  with  a  baseball 
bat,  you  can  dictate  the  batting 
order. 

Despite  its  recent  rescind- 
ing, this  merciless  ploy  (brought 
to  us  by  Ted  Rogers  and  his 
official  towel  boy,  Keith  Spicer) 
has  brought  atx>ut  a  change  in 
my  lifestyle.  No  longer  will  I  sit 
idly  by  the  picture  tube,  allow- 
ing excess  radiation  to  be  emit- 
ted into  me.  I  have  discon- 
nected the  cable  cord,  which 
has  resulted  in  both  a  recover- 
ing intelligence  quotient  and  a 
bit  of  extra  spending  money. 

Far  be  it  from  me  (lose  the 
cable)  to  offer  you  the  same 
advice  (lose  the  cable);  I  just 
figure  that  the  excess  dross  on 
television  (lose  the  cable)  is 
doing  less  to  enlighten  our 


get  without  cable. 

minds  than  it  is  to  lighten  our 
wallets. 

Let's  face  it,  the  surf  is  up. 

Today's  channel  surfer  is 
being  doused  by  a  veritable 
tidal  wave  of  trash;  if  you 
aren't  being  exposed  to  some 
seasoned  huckster  trying  to  fi- 
nagle the  cost  of  a  Franklin 
Mint  product  out  of  your  bank 
account  on  the  Home  Shop- 
ping Network,  you  are  genu- 
flecting before  the  screen  in  the 
hopes  that  TSN  (lately  known 
as  "The  Strike  Network") 
broadcasts  sports  more  famil- 
iar to  you  than  cricket  and 
bocce  ball. 

In  fact,  the  more  you  walk 
through  the  side  streets  of  Mr. 
Rogers'  neighbourhood,  the 
more  you  begin  to  realize  that, 
except  i  ng  the  occasional  magic 
kingdom,  there  really  is  noth- 
ing to  watch  that  you  really 
need  to  see,  or  couldn't  view 
without  the  help  of  a  well- 
placed  antenna  and  a  reliable 
pair  of  rabbit  ears. 

The  essential  channels  on 
the  telly  aren't  exclusively 
available  on  the  business  end 
of  a  remote  control.  They  exist 
on  UHF,  and  can  be  accessed 
through  the  television  dial. 

The  keenest  of  the  UHF 
bunch  is  City  TV,  who  focus 
everywhere  that  their  cable 
competition  doesn't.  The  sta- 
tion strives  to  embody  the  To- 
ronto community,  making  the 
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streets  palpable  for  those  of  us 
who  feel  inclined  to  follow 
Toronto  from  the  comfort  of 
our  living  rooms.  Electric  Cir- 
cus, Breakfast  Television, 
Lunch  Television  and  Speak- 
er's Corner  are  among  the 
programs  on  City  that  i  ncorpo- 
rate  the  di  rect  assistance  of  thei  r 
viewers,  al  lowi  ng  them  to  com- 
ment on  social  issues,  dance, 
and  just  look  plain  dumb  on 
camera. 

In  the  same  breath,  the  sta- 
tion pokes  fun  at  itself  when 
narrators  such  as  John 
Gallagher  provide  preambles 
that  take  direct  shots  at 
upcoming  Late  Creat  Movies. 
The  station  also  has  enough 
gumption  to  broadcast 
uncensored  movies.  They  also 
provide  daily  doses  of  SCTV, 
Star  Trek,  and  a  weekly  double 
fix  of  The  Twilight  Zone. 

Other  stations  on  UHF  serve 
as  aff i I i ates  to  the  major  broad- 
casting  companies;  they  pick 
up  popular  national  shows  and 
air  them  locally.  CFMT  trans- 
mits Late  Show  With  David 
Letterman.  WUTV  Buffalo,  a 
Fox  affiliate,  broadcasts  cur- 
rent cult  hits  such  as  The  X 
Files,  The  Simpsons,  and  Tales 
From  The  Crypt.  They  also  of- 
fer a  daily  dose  of  Star  Trek. 

Letting  go  of  cable  doesn't 
mea  n  you  have  to  sac  ri  fi  ce  you  r 
weekly  fix  of  Seinfeld,  either. 
Most  of  the  television  shows 
that  you  enjoy  through  the 
magic  of  television  wi  1 1  be  avai  I- 
able  to  you  through  the  local 
stations  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Roseanne,  Frazier, 
Beverly  Hills  902 1 0,  Melrose 
Place,  and  NYPD  Blue,  among 
others,  are  floating  around  on 
the  affiliates — as  are  re-runs  of 
shows  you  might  have  missed 
the  first  time  around. 

The  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  takes  their  own 
particular  Road  To  Avonlea, 
offering  quality  programming 
in  the  form  of  David  Suzuki's 
The  Nature  of  Things  and  The 
Fifth  Estate,  as  well  as  Cana- 
dian sati  re  brought  to  you  cour- 
tesy of  The  Kids  In  The  Hall, 
This  Hour  Has  22  Minutes,  Air 
Farce,  and  Vacant  Lot. 

And,  if  your  nature  is  a  sport- 


ing one,  you  can  still  follow 
your  favourite  labour  disputes 
on  Global  Television's 
SportsI i ne,  or  you  can  tune  i nto 
theclassic  hockey  matches  that 
CBC  is  offering  in  lieu  of  Satur- 
day's  Hockey  Night  In 
Canada. 

You  might  approach  my  ad- 
vice with  a  bit  of  skepticism, 
refusing  to  sacrifice  the  privi- 
lege of  "punching  Much," 
catching  a  flick  on  The  Movie 
Network,  or  watching  the  in- 
evitable baseball  and  hockey 
games  that  will  someday  adorn 
the  TSN  schedule.  But  keep  in 
mind  that,  for  the  amount  of 
money  you  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  cable,  you  can  take  in 
movies  at  the  theatre,  the  venue 
in  which  the  director  meant 
them  to  be  seen.  You  can  also 
afford  to  attend  a  concert  a 
month,  go  to  a  few  clubs,  or 
watch  steam  rise  up  from  the 
ice  surface  at  Maple  Leaf  Gar- 
dens, courtesy  of  your  colour 
coded  ticket. 

Granted,  your  late  night 
viewing  habits  may  suffer 
somewhat  from  your  new  se- 
lection (if  there  is  nothing  on 
City  you'll  no  doubt  be  stuck 
watcii  i  ng  colourfu  I  test  patterns 
or  recitingthe  national  anthem). 
These  bouts  of  insomnia  can 
be  easily  remedied  with  a  good 
novel,  some  introspective  writ- 
ing, or  (dare  I  mention)  home- 
work. 

There  i s  no  moral  to  th i s  story . 
Cable,  plain  and  simply,  will 
not  miss  you  and  you  will  not 
likely  mourn  its  passing.  The 
mere  fact  that  you  will  have  to 
impose  upon  people  to  watch 
the  latest  Unplugged  special 
on  MuchMusic  will  improve 
your  friendships,  especially 
when  you  bring  over  munchies 
and  beverages  that  your  host 
couldn't  ordinarily  afford. 
After  all,  they  do  have  a  cable 
bill  to  pay  for. 

I  think  comedian  Emo 
Phillips  said  it  best  when  he 
elucidated  upon  an  encounter 
in  which  he  asked  a  female  to 
come  home  with  him.  "Do 
you  have  cable?,"  she  asked. 
"No,"  he  replied,  "but  I'm 
sure  the  ropes  will  be  plenty 
strong  enough." 


The  Varsity  asked  Opinions  Editor  Stacey 
Young:  // you  couid  be  anyone  on  teiewision, 
wiio  woutd  it  be? 

Jamie  Sommers  (Lindsay  Wagner) 
The  Bionic  Woman 

As  a  child  I  always 
,  wanted  to  be  the  Bi- 
onic Woman.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  fan 
;  club.  I  had  the  doll  and 
the  dome  house.  I  was 
a  far\atic.  With  long 
fight  brown  hair,  I  felt 
an  affinity  with  the 
Strong  One. 

The  nrrast  attractive 
asset  jaime  Sommers 
had,  other  than  supersonic 
hearing  (which  I  already 
have),  are  tfie  bionic  mod- 
ules found  on  her  left  leg  and 
arm.  As  a  scrawny,  boney 
too-lall  too-soon,  gawky  pre- 
adolescent,  I  thought  having 
a  module  with  a  fleshy  over- 
lay on  one's  leg  and  arm 
would  have  been  a  perfectly 
good  excuse  to  miss  gym 
class.  "Sorry,  Ms.  Gym 
teacher,  but  I  can't  immerse 
my  modules  in  water.' 

Apart  from  my  selfish  de- 
sire to  sport  the  nrwdule,  ja  tme 
Somers  represented  ail  the 
potentials  that  I  admired  in 
aduk  womanhood.  She  was 
beautiful,  strong,  she  loved 


animals  and  she  was  unmar- 
ried. Even  as  a  kid,  I  had  a 
strong  aversion  to  married  I  ife, 
(insert  something  about  my 
parents  relationship)  and  ap- 
preciated a  positive  represen- 
tation of  single  status. 

I  remember  being  crushed 
when  my  father  carr>e  home, 
sat  me  down,  and  told  me 
The  Bionic  Woman  was  be- 
ing cancelled.  Al  the  time  my 
father  was  working  in  televi- 
sion, and  heard  the  indu^ry 
word  about  the  demise  of  the 
show.  But  I  was  greatly  re- 
lieved to  hear  it  was  going 
into  "syndication.'  'What 
Daddy?,  it's  going  into 
what?" 
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Swearing  to  stand  and  stare  out  over  cartoon  future 


The  Tick  offers  a  Saturday  morning  break  with  cape  checlcs,  carpet  and  a  good  dose  of  luck 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 


A  monstrous  oaf  in  a  hideous  outfit 
spouts  insane  fatuities,  his  chest  heav- 
ing with  pride,  his  eyes  glassy  with 
deluded  self-satisfaction.  Is  it  John 
Madden  doing  colour  commentary 
for  football  telecasts?  Is  it  David 
Cilmour  on  the  Arts? 
Nope. 

It's  the  Tick,  the  most  compelling 
and  scariest  TV  character  si  nee  Homer 
Simpson.  And  like  Simpson  (or 
Gilmour  and  Madden  for  that  matter), 
he's  a  cartoon. 

Based  on  an  underground  comic 
by  Ben  Ediund,  the  Fox  Saturday 
Morning  cartoon  follows  the  exploits 
of  a  muscle-bound  permanent 
juvenile,a  superhero,  whose  only  real 
skill  ishisability  tobash  heads.  (When 
things  turn  out  right,  it's  usually  be- 
cause of  the  Tick's  much  putupon 
sidekick,  Arthur.) 

The  Tick  is  fascinated  with — and 
stymied  by — everything.  Sent  on  a  se- 
cret mission  to  rescue  a  monkey  as- 
tronaut from  a  Noriega-like  tyrant  with 
a  pumpkin  for  a  head,  he  can't  stop 
playing  with  the  walkie  talkies  the  CIA 
has  given  him.  He  makes  crackling 
noises  to  simulate  static. 

Much  of  the  humour  comes  from 
theTick'spompoussoliloquies.  The 
show's  dialogue  is  the  most  sophis- 
ticated this  side  of  Springfield.  In  the 
opening  of  one  episode,  the  Tick 
stands  on  a  rooftop  and  muses,  "The 
lone  superhero  stands  and  stares  out 
over  the  city  he  has  sworn  to  stand 
and  stare  out  over." 

The  Tick  is  the  perfect  hero  for  an 
era  when  windbags  like  Newt 
Gingrich  (and  various  Reform  Party 
MPs)  dominate  the  news.  At  least  you 
can  laugh  at  him. 

It's  the  creators'  awareness  of 
the  ludicrous  aspects  of  the  genre — i  .e. 
superpowers — that  really  distinguishes 
the  show.  Every  once  in  a  while,  the 
Tick  and  Arthur  are  aided  by  a  very 
motley  crew  of  heroes.  My  personal 
favourite  is  American  Maid,  who 
wears  a  bustier  made  from  a  flag,  and 
blows  away  baddies  by  flinging  her 
spiked  heels. 

Then  there's  the  Civic  Minded 
Five.  As  they  leap  from  the  tiny 
economy  car  they're  crammed  into, 
the  Five  shout  their  slogan:  "Let's 
Make  a  Difference!"  The  group  is  led 


by  the  Four  Legged  Man  (whose  extra 
appendages  bounce  uselessly  behind 
him),  Jungle  Janet,  the  Feral  Kid,  Cap- 
tain Mucilage  (he  shoots  high-pow- 
ered glue  from  his  fingertips),  and  best 
of  all,  the  Carpeted  Man. 

Carpeted  Man  wears  a  suit  made  of 
shag.  By  rubbing  his  feet  on  the  ground 
he  generates  a  tremendous  static  elec- 
tricity charge  which  he  uses  to  stun 
villains.  Unfortunately,  the  suit  gets 
intensely  hot  very  quickly,  and  Car- 
peted Man  usually  collapses  long  be- 
fore the  villain  is  defeated.  Captain 
Mucilage  tells  him  this  wouldn't 
happen  if  he  just  took  off  his  stupid 
suit.  Carpeted  Man,  aghast,  responds 
with,  "But  then  I'd  be  normal." 

This  aspect,  of  course,  cuts  to  the 
quick  in  terms  of  comics'  appeal. 
They  depend  on  the  reader's  unwa- 
vering belief  that  he  (and  less  fre- 
quently she)  is  somehow  special.  Like 
the  best  parodies.  The  Tick  isn't 
afraid  to  bite  the  hand  (or  the  genre) 
that  feeds  it,  and  it  chomps  down 
hard. 

Essentially,  The  Tick  relies  on 
straightforward  mock  heroic  devices — 
the  kind  Alexander  Pope  would  ap- 
prove of.  Like  Pope,  Ediund  and  co. 
include  prosaic  realitiesto  undermine 
the  fantastic  conceits.  Superheroes' 
families  disapprove;  super  villains 
have  to  rent  pieces  of  equipment  es- 
sential to  their  evil  schemes.  (It's 
reminiscent  of  Wil  Eisner's  classic 
strip  The  Spirit,  only  it's  a  lot  fun- 
nier.) 

By  pointing  out  the  show's  back- 
ground, I'm  not  criticizing  it;  I'm 
praising  it.  The  series'  creators  care 
enough  to  resort  to  the  best  models, 
and  they're  dedicated  enough  to 
throw  in  everything  they  can  think  of. 
The  Tick  not  only  stands  out  among 
the  tawdry  history  of  superhero  car- 
toons (see  the  hideously  sparse  pro- 
duction of  The  Fantastic  Four),  it's 
better  than  most  "adult"  comedy 
shows.  Contrast  it  with  SNL's  brai  n 
trust,  which  can't  muster  up  more 
than  decidedly  slim  premises. 

The  Tick  also  manages  to  upstage 
some  of  the  more  respected  sitcoms, 
at  least  in  terms  of  energy.  It's  not 
about  people  who  sit  around  doing 
nothing. 

That's  what's  scariest  about  the 
show.  Kids  appear  to  be  demanding 
more  sophisticated  entertainment  than 
adults. 


Hey  Kids!!!  That  crazy  Tick  and  his  always  faithful  sidekick  Arthur  have  made  the  leap  from  the 
funny  pages  to  invade  a  television  near  you  every  weekend  as  a  part  of  the  all-star  Fox  Saturday 
Morning  line  up.  (That  is  when  he's  not  at  his  other  job  as  host  of  the  Tonight  Stiow.  You  don't 
see  Letterman  with  a  cartoon  show,  do  you?)  (SamanthaRajasinghanws) 

The  Varsity  asked  Associate  Rewlew  Editor  Natasa  Hatstos:  if  you  could  te  anyone 
on  telBvision,  who  would  it  be? 

Rachel  Green  (jennifer  Anmston) 
Friends 


Reality  definitely  was  biting  when  i 
saw  the  first  episode  of  friends. 
Watching  the  show,  I  realized  my 
fife  created  fodder  for  a  situation 
comedy. 

Now  i  am  rwjt  the  flaky  Phoebe 
(though  many  would  attest  to  it)  nor 
the  rational  reliable  Monica  (since  i 
an  neither  rational  nor  reliable)  but 
rather  Rachel,  the  one  with  abso- 
lutely no  idea  what  she's  going  to 
do  in  life- 

You  see  I  am  Rachel  Green.  You 
may  have  thought  Rachel  v^as  a 
fabrication,  but  I  am  here  to  confess 
it  is  me. 

Rachel  is  the  waitress  althe  coffee 


shop,  who  dumped  the  rich  boyfrierKl 
she  did  not  love  at  the  altar.  White  1 
did  not  get  to  the  altar,  I  too  had  a 
&arry  in  my  life,  waiting  to  get  mar- 
ried, i,  like,  Rachel,  realized  !  could 
not  enter  the  covenant  of  marriage 
without  love. 

Rachel  seems  like  an  improbable 
character.  After  ail,  who  could  go 
through  life  without  ever  holding 
down  a  job,  graduating  with  a  useless 
degree,  getting  a  credit  card  with  a 
huge  limit  and  having  Daddy  pay  all 
the  bills  and  expenses?  It's  me.  It  is 
true,  I've  never  had  a  job,  I  have 
graduated  with  a  useless  degree  and 
have  received  a  GM  Visa  Card  paid 


for  by  my  daddy  despite  a  limit  that 
could  rival  his.  Finally  someone  t 
can  identify  with  on  television:  its 
Rachel!! 

Rachel  gives  me  hope.  She  has 
managed  to  break  from  her  past  life, 
get  a  job  and  find  the  passion  her  life 
has  lacked  in  her  relation^ip  with 
the  Italian  stud  Paolo. 

I,  too,  am  on  the  verge  of  break- 
ing free;  alas,  t  have  no  job,  I  don't 
have  a  friend  in  New  York  City  with 
a  huge  two-bedroom  apartment, 
and  there  is  no  Paolo  out  there.  Oh, 
and  1  still  can't  seem  to  break  the 
habit  of  Daddy  paying  my  credit 
card. 


The  Varsity  asked  staff  hack  Sir  Don  Ward:  if  you  could  be  aoyone  on  television, 
who  would  it  be? 

Rod  Seriing 
The  Twilignt  Zone 

There  is  a  fifth  dimension  be- 
yond that  which  is  kfKiwn  to 
man;  unless,  of  course,  that 
man  happens  to  be  named 
Rod  Seriing.  He  was  less  a 
host  than  he  was  an  entity, 
standing  upon  the  precipice 
of  that  dimension  of  imagi- 
nation we  as  television  view- 
ers came  to  know  as  The 
Twilight  Zone. 

Rod  met  all  of  the  neces- 
sary host  requirements;  he 
was  articu  late,  succi  net,  wel  I  - 
dressed,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, punctual.  Rodwasthe 
perfect  narrator  for  impend- 
ing doom,  loitering  about  the 
set  in  a  loose  hanging  suit, 
followingthetrailsof  his  ciga- 
rette smoke  with  a  pensive 


dialogue  that  usually  went 
something  like  this: 

"Express  elevator  to  the 
ninth  floor  of  a  department 
store,  carrying  Miss  Marsha 
White  on  a  most  prosaic,  ordi- 
nary, run-of-the-mill 
errand...Jv1i5s  Marsha  Whiteon 
the  ninth  floor,  specialty  de- 
partment, looking  for  a  gold 
thimble.  The  odds  are  that 
she'll  find  it-— but  there  are 
even  better  odds  that  she'll 
find  something  else,  because 
this  isn't  just  a  department 
store.  Thi  5  happens  to  be...  The 
Twilight  Zone." 

Such  scintillating  swathes  of 
narration  were  delivered  with 
a  smug  countenance  that 
seemed  well-worn,  an  expres- 


sion not  disstmttarto 
that  of  the  annoying 
film  patron  who  sits 
behind  you  at  the 
theater,  waiting  for 
the  most  opportune 
time  to  disclose  the 
movie's  surprise 
ending. 

If  1  were  to  be  any 
television  personal- 
ity, it  would  have  to 
be  Rod  Seriing.  1  too 
would  like  to  dwell  beneath 
the  golden  arches  of  chaos, 
providing  sardonic  asides  of 
the  latest  journey  into  the  un- 
known; providing  the  fran>e- 
work,  but  never  really  entering 
the  picture- 1  would  never  have 
to  do  anything  to  justify  my 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Canadian  men  is  rising.  As  a  result, 
many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
children. 

If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanitaricin  instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a 
sperm  donor,  write  us,  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00 
and  4:00  p.m.  for  further  information.  All  inquiries 
are  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful 
candidates  is  guaranteed. 

C.A.R.E  CENTRE 

2338  Hurontaiio  St.,  Mlsslssauga,  L5B  INl,  897-9600 


being  in  your  picture  tube,  1 
would  simply  narrate.  And, 
though  I'm  not  a  smoker,  I 
might  not  feet  so  ill  at  ease 
playing  one  on  TV. 

lfyou'llexcuseme:lseem 
to  have  mi  sptaced  the  keys  to 
my  imagination. 


Hiring  test  administrators  to  administer 
questionnaires  to  grade  8  students  In 
schools  around  Toronto  and  surrounding 
area  between  February  and  April  1995.  Pay 
Is  $25  per  sciiool  and  $50  for  a  iialf  day 
training  session.  Call  Lisa  Wilson  at 
S19<^1-3421  or  fax  resume  witii 

references  to  519^1^2072. 
Department  of  Epidemiology  and 
Blostatlcs, 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 


MALE  AND  FEMALE 
SOCIAL  DRINKERS 
19  TO  40  YEARS  OLD 

EARN  $12  per/hour  participating 
in  an  interesting  alcohol  study. 
This  procedure  will  require 
from  4  to  7  hours. 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 
Dr.  Breslin  or  Mariella  at  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 

595-6865 
Monday  through  Friday  -  9  to  5. 


HART  HOUSE  WOMEN 

Hair  Place  ^jt.^S'' 

FINEST  CUTTING  &  STYLING  -$X4.00 

978-2431 
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With  Peter  Mansbridge, 
Daley  and  David  Duvall, 


Wendy  Mesley,  Mark 
who  needs  Melrose? 


by  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

I  don't  like  television.  I  never 
have.  This  puts  me  in  an  awk- 
ward position  in  social  settings. 
When  my  circle  of  friends  start 
talking  about  who's  screw- 
ing who  on  Melrose  Place,  or 
the  artistic  significance  of 
Columboin  1 970s  mystery  tel- 
evision, I  clam  up.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  It's  at  this  point,  I 
usually  add,  "Can  somebody 
pass  the  canapes?" 

Ifthat  doesn't  work,  instead 
of  suffering  alone  in  silence. 


I'll  try  to  switch  the  conversa- 
tion to  current  affairs.  "What 
do  you  think  Yeltsin  will  do 
next  in  Chechnya  if  the  army 
continues  to  disobey  his  or- 
ders?" 

No  sooner  have  I  blurted  out 
these  conversation  stoppers,  do 
my  friends  all  turn  to  me  and 
say  most  sympathetically  in 
unison,  "Right.  You  didn't 
have  cable  growing  up." 

But  I  must  admit,  I  do  turn  on 
the  television  for  one  reason:  to 
watch  the  news.  Why  watch 
anything  else  when  you  can 
get  more  than  your  Melrose 


Place  quota  of  sex,  drama, 
bloodshed,  comedy,  romance 
and  violence,  all  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  get  to  the  final 
Jeopardy  round? 

Take  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation — the 
mother  of  all  news  shows.  If 
one's  interested  in  current 
events  going  on  outside  the 
borders  of  this  country,  this  is 
the  station  to  watch.  The  CBC 
national  news.  Prime  Time,  is 
probably  the  only  television 
show  that  binds  all  Canadians 
together — kind  of  like  how  the 
national  railway  used  to  do 


when  it  ran  across  the  country. 

Admit  it,  you  shed  a  few  tears 
when  The  Journal  was  can- 
celled. When  this  award-win- 
ning news  documentary 
show'splugwas pulled,  news 
lovers  across  the  country  went 
through  a  period  of  mourning. 
How  could  one  go  to  bed  at 
night  without  seeing  Brian 
Stewart,  Bill  Cameron  or  Joe 
Schlesinger  explain  how  the 
world's  going  to  pot  around 
you?  Who  would  bring  us  the 
newsontheorphansof  Bosnia? 
Or  the  growing  black  market 
economy  that  is  destroying 
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At  Theatres  Friday 


Peter  Mansbridge:  CBC 
wacky  guy. 

most  of  Eastern  Europe?  Tom 
Gibney?  I  think  not. 

Looking  for  romance?  What 
about  Wendy  Mesley  and  Pe- 
ter Mansbridge?  The  entire  na- 
tion watched  those  two  as  the 
nudges,  winks  and  smiles  got 
more  intense  with  every  broad- 
cast. Did  you  notice  how  her 
hair  seemed  to  look  less  like  a 
birds'  nest  as  the  affair  inten- 
sified, and  he  seemed  to  lose 
more  of  his?  Their  romance 
brought  new  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "Back  to  you,  Peter." 

And  oh,  the  horror  of  their 
divorce!  Would  it  cause  ten- 
sion at  the  news  desk?  Would 
one  of  them  leave?  How  could 
Peter  date  Street  Legal'  s 
Cynthia  Dale?  I  mean,  she's 
not  even  in  news.  What  would 
they  talk  about? 

Remember  the  national  up- 
roar when  they  changed  the 
time  of  the  news,  claiming  Ca- 
nadians go  to  bed  at  9  p.m.? 
The  protest  over  that  boner 
move  caused  the  network  to 
switch  the  newscast  back  to 
10.  Our  voices  were  heard. 
You  don't  have  interactivity 
like  that  on  Roseanne. 

You  want  comedy?  What 
about  CBC  news  at  six?  Bill 
Cameron's  snide,  sarcastic 
comments  after  some  of  the 
sound  and  vision  bites  keep 
one  coming  back  for  more.  So 
long  impartiality — finally,  some- 
one with  colour.  At  times,  the 
newscast  has  gameshow-like 
tendencies.  How  many  times 
can  they  spell  Jeffery 
Kaufmann's  name  wrong? 

Of  course,  there's  no  sta- 
tion better  at  covering  local 
Toronto  news  than  City  TV. 
This  is  the  multicultural  station 
where  people  don't  feel  pres- 
sured to  anglicize  their  last 
names  or  attempt  to  dress  and 
act  like  CTV  prototypes  Tom 
Clarke  and  Sandy  Rinaldo.  As 
a  person  of  ethnic  persuasion, 
I  feel  most  comfortable  watch- 
ing this  newscast.  Who  cares  if 
Cord  Martineau's  attitude  is 
almost  as  annoying  as  his  de- 
signer shirts?  City's  coverage 
of  Toronto  events  is  always 
thorough,  relaxed,  and  EVE- 
RYWHERE. And  what 
Torontonian  could  ask  for  any- 
thing more  than  having  Jim 
McKenny,  a  former  Toronto 
Maple  Leaf,  reading  sports? 


newsman  and  all  around 

City's  also  got  a  host  of  sex 
symbols  to  rivals  ER.  Look  at 
Teresa  Roncon.  Every  male  I 
know  thinks  Roncon's  the 
most  intelligent,  literate,  enter- 
tainment journalist  they've 
ever  seen.  Mind  you,  if  you  ask 
them  what  she  was  talking 
about  after  her  broadcast, 
they'll  slammer  for  five  min- 
utes and  say,  "Well,  ahhhh,  I 
don't  know,  but  her  skirt  kept 
on  creeping  up  her  legs  in  the 
most-oh-so-telling  way." 

What  can  one  say  about  the 
other  dinnertime  broadcast, 
CTV's  6  p.m.  news?  Blah, 
blah,  blah.  Everybody  looks  the 
same,  dresses  the  same  and 
talks  the  same.  If  you're  not 
perfect-looking,  blonde  or 
blue-eyed,  you'd  better 
change  the  channel  to  City — 
cause  you'll  hate  this  station. 

Tom  Gibney  has  been  read- 
ing the  news  for  years;  he's 
never  shocked  or  appalled. 
Eight  hundred  people  could 
lose  their  lives  in  a  ferry  acci- 
dent off  the  coast  of  Finland 
and  he  won't  even  bat  an  eye 
or  change  histone.  He  wasn't 
even  upset  when  he  lost  Gail 
Smith.  Remember  her?  The 
temperamental  newsdiva  who 
supposedly  slapped  around  the 
cleaning  lady  at  the  studio — has 
he  no  emotion? 

And  who  is  this  Tom  Clarke 
dude  anyway?  How  did  he 
become  national  editor  so  fast? 
He  looks  like  my  kid  brother, 
or  my  old  Ken  doll. 

But  Dave  Duvall  remains  my 
favourite  weatherman  from 
Oshawa.  He's  always  so 
happy — he's  got  to  be  the  most 
"up"  man  I  know.  And  what 
about  his  cute  little  weather 
vignettes  of  kids  throwing  bread 
crumbs  to  geese  at  High  Park? 
And  is  that  his  son  doing  the 
weekend  weather  reports?  Too 
bad  Duvall's  suits  constantly 
clash  with  the  national  weather 
screens  behind  him.  If  it 
wasn't  for  that,  he'd  almost 
be  perfect. 

Contrary  to  what  my  friends 
say —  more  news  is  good  news. 
So  throw  away  that  Starweek, 
get  out  your  TV  trays  and  din- 
ner laced  with  President's 
Choice  "Memories  of  the  Af- 
ghanistan Invasion"  sauce  and 
open  your  eyes  to  some  Real 
TV. 
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ACCOMMODMIONS 


STUDENTS  CAN  BUY  HOUSES! 

$3500  down,  only  $450/month  mortgage. 
Condominium  in  nice  building  -  live  cheaper 
than  rent!  Mathias  Oehlerl  Real  Estate. 
604-0070. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TREE  PLANTER  SPECIAL! 

Ugly  but  reliable  1979  Chev  Camper. 
Fridge,  stove,  toilet,  bunks,  sink,  propane 
heat.  126  000  km,  $3800.00.  Certified. 
New  brakes,  exhaust.  No  rust.  535-3089. 


BOIBgrB  WEB 

WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERESTED  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH 
ABROAD? 

3  wk  course  for  cert.  Jan  16  -  Feb.  2/95. 
$425.  Early  reg  $375  before  Jan  6. 
Language  International.  Ph.  925-7010. 


GUITAR  LESSONS 

in  any  style  you  want!  A  creative  and  fun 
approach  to  leaming.  Play  into  the  new 
year.  All  levels.  Call  Jeff  767-1080. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory. 
Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890 


STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME! 

Get  help  now!!  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Our  services  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 

SAHAJA  YOGA 

Experience  the  joy  and  peace  of  meditation 
through  techniques  developed  by  Shri 
Mataji.  Classes  free.  Tues.  Jan.  1 7  4-6pm 
at  Hart  House.  Phone:  465-0599. 


HELP  WANTED  FOR  PART  TIME 
CLERICAL  DUTIES 

Bay/Bloor  location.  Fax/Phone  416-368- 
2477.  Dianne  or  Josh. 


UNDERGRADUATES  WANTED 

We  are  looking  for  undergraduates  to 
participate  in  a  management  simulation 
game.  The  simulation  takes  about  70 
minutes.  The  focus  is  on  information 
processing  and  motivation.  Reward:  $8.50. 
For  infomnation  call  Gerard:  978-3813  or 
598-5428. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  tfie  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  MSS  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $1 0  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


READING  WEEK  IN  CUBA!! 

At  the  fabulous  VARADERO  beach.  ALL- 
INCLUSIVE;  Air,  hotel,  food  and  drinks. 
$666.00+tax... no  kidding!  Call  JOSE. ..921- 
6644...NOW! 


PARKING  SPACE  FOR  RENT 

On  St.  George  St.  Just  north  of  Bloor.  $55/ 
month.  Available  immediately.  Call  Jerome, 
923-8339. 


TUTORING 


ITALIAN  TUTOR 

Graduate  of  the  University  of  Torino,  Italy, 
offers  private  lessons  at  all  levels. 
Reasonable  rales.  Call  Luca  at  (41 6)  538- 
0699. 


LSAT-GMAT-GRE 

Training  Programs  -  Since  1 979  we  have 
successfully  prepared  thousands  of 
students  for  these  tests.  Programs  range 
from  6  weeks  to  one  weekend.  Start  Jan  2 1 
fortheFeb.  LSAT!  Richardson -(41 6)410- 
7737  or  1-800-567-7737. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  20-hour  3-day  seminars. 
Comprehensive  study  materials.  Expert 
instructors.  Proven  test  taking  strategies. 
Free  repeat  policy.  Call  Oxford  Seminars 
1-800-269-6719. 


EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  proofread 
to  perfection  your  essays,  assignments, 
reports,  theses,  grad  school  applications, 
etc.  Near  St.  George  campus.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Charlotte:  (416)  972-0540. 

EXPERIENCED  TUTOR/LAW 
SCHOOL  GRADUATE 

available  to  help  with  essays  and  reports, 
English,  conversational  French,  LSAT 
prep.,  reasonable  rates.  Call  599-3612. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  AND  DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech  & 
5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  D.P.I. . 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


TYPE  EDIT  WRITE  928-901 8 


WORDWRIGHTS 

Experienced  legal  secretary  using 
WordPerfect  5.2  or  6.1.  For  term  papers, 
theses,  dissertations.  Ph.  Toronto  416- 
862-3583,  Oshawa  905-723-2650.  Fax 
Oshawa  905-723-1 510. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Jan.  12 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study  HART 
HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM 

Monday,  Jan.  16 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  1 2:1 5  - 1 :30PM 


Tuesday,  Jan.  17 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting'  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:1 5  - 1 :30PM 


Hey  kids!!  In  case  you 
haven't  heard  yet,  today 
is  Open  House  at  the 
Varsity  .  Drop  on  by 
44  St,  George  and  see 
how  it's  all  put  together. 
Free  pop  and  chips! 


^^^^S   Varsity  .^wwii^ 

Sports 


Thursday,  January  12,  1995 


Second  showdown  for  national  swimming  champs 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
\arsity  Staff 

The  steam  will  rise  in  the  Ath- 
letic Centre  pool  this  Friday 
evening,  as  the  nation's  top  two 
men's  swimming  teams  match 
forces. 

Friday's  dual  meet  is  the  sec- 
ond of  two  meetings  of  the  sea- 
son between  the  Blues  and  the 
McMaster  Mauraders.  U  of  T 
displaced  Mac  from  the  top  of 
the  CIAU  standings  in  an  upset 
victory  in  late  November. 

"It's  a  great  rivalry,"  ex- 
plained Blues  head  coach  Byron 
MacDonald,  "one  that  benefits 
everyone  because  the  perform- 
ances are  always  upped  one 
notch. 

"I  can't  wait  for  the  meet,  and 
I  know  the  swimmers  are  ea- 
gerly awaiting  the  first  gun." 

The  Blues  have  already  seen 
success  in  1995.  U  of  T  realized 
the  efforts  of  their  winter  train- 
ing camp  as  they  defeated  both 
Brock  and  Waterloo  in  a  double- 
dual  competition  last  Saturday. 

"The  meet  served  its  purpose 
of  tuning  us  up  for  the  most 
important  dual  meet  of  the  year 
this  Friday,  against  McMaster," 
MacDonald  said.  "Since  we 
haven't  raced  in  six  weeks,  1 
have  found  that  we  need  a  primer 
to  get  ready  to  do  top  swims  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  meet  this 
past  weekend  accomplished 
that." 

Tired  after  an  intense  training 
camp,  U  of  T  swimmers  man- 
aged to  set  some  new  meet 
records  during  last  week's  com- 
petition. 

Leading  U  of  T,  new  swim- 


ming marks  were  set  by  Andrew 
Foulds  in  the  200  individual 
medley  and  the  200m  breastroke. 
Other  Blues  setting  new  record 
standards  were  Simon  Eberlie 
(200m  butterfly).  Peg  Corkum 
(400m  freestyle)  and  Rebecca 
Glennie  in  the  200m  individual 
medley. 


A  number  of  Blues  registered 
individual  golds.  MacDonald 
noted  the  swimmers  behind  the 
outstanding  performances  rep- 
resent a  diverse  geographical 
background:  Trevor  Gillis 
(Calgary),  England's  Matti 
Nurklick,  Steve  Georgiev 
(Branlford),  Rob  Sampson  (Ot- 


tawa), and  Sholto  Shaw  from 
London. 

Also  helping  to  lead  the  Blues 
women's  team  to  victory  by  win- 
ning their  races  were  Kia  Puhm, 
Rene  Ayotte,  Shannon  Bailey, 
Suzanna  Reck  and  Jodie  Taylor. 

Of  particular  note,  U  of  T 
swimmer  Beth  Hollihan  won 


golds  in  all  three  of  her  indi- 
vidual races  last  weekend. 

"Beth  Hollihan  showed  that 
she  is  rounding  into  top  form 
again,  which  is  bad  news  for  the 
rest  of  the  conference,"  com- 
mented MacDonald. 

The  women's  squad  will  also 
be  taking  on  McMaster  on  Fri- 


day. Although  having  a  number 
of  strong  individuals,  they  his- 
torically do  not  have  the  depth  to 
defeat  their  provincial  rivals. 

But  when  it  comes  to  sporting 
events  you  can  never  be  sure  of 
anything.  The  U  of  T-Mac  com- 
petition begins  at  7:30  p.m.  Ad- 
mission to  the  bleachers  is  free. 


Blues  women's  waterpolo  test  out  the  field 


The  U  of  T  women's  waterpolo 
squad  had  a  preview  of  the 
OWIAA  championships,  as  they 
competed  in  an  exhibition  tour- 
nament at  McMaster  University 
last  weekend. 

The  Blues  achieved  a  strong 
silver  finish,  in  a  field  of  teams 
from  Carleton,  Queen's, 
McMaster,  Michigan  and  Otta- 
wa's schools. 

U  of  T  is  currently  ranked  in 
second  place  behind  Carleton  in 
the  OWIAA,  but  as  Blues  head 
coach  Peter  Lohasz  noted,  the 
competition  for  the  top  four  fi- 
nalist spots  is  strong. 

The  Blues  posted  a  tourna- 
ment record  of  four  wins  and 
two  los.ses,  including  the  gold 
medal  final  round  7-6  defeat  to 
Carleton. 

Despite  the  loss,  Lohasz  was 
pleased  with  the  team's  overall 
performance,  saying  the  tourna- 
ment was  a  very  positive  experi- 
ence. 

"I'm  confident  we  will  make 
the  playoffs."  said  Lohasz.  'The 
team  exceeded  my  expectations 
for  the  tournament.  We  improved 
so  much.  The  team  came  to- 
gether and  their  work  ethic 


picked  up." 

U  of  T  woke  up  after  a  first- 
game  7-3  loss  to  Carleton,  de- 
feating McMaster  5-1,  Queen's 
10-1.  Michigan  1 1  -9  and  Ottawa 
9-8  (in  double  overtime)  to  earn 
a  spot  in  the  tournament  finals. 

The  Blues'  woman  athlete- 
of-the-week.  Julie  Hill,  was  U  of 


T's  highest  scorer  with  16  dur- 
ing the  weekend  of  play.  Hill 
scored  five  goals,  including  the 
overtime  decision-maker  against 
Ottawa. 

Along  with  Hill.  Erin  Kennedy 
and  Martha  Wyatt.  with  1 1  and 
nine  goals  respectively,  pegged 
36  of  44  Blues'  total  goals. 


Lohasz  added  that  some  team 
members,  including  Kennedy, 
surprised  by  playing  some  of 
their  best  waterpolo  of  the  sea- 
son to  date. 

"(With  the  winter  break]  it's 
difficult  to  keep  a  fiuid  training 
position,"  he  conmienled. 

The  season  just  half  over,  the 


Blues  irtend  to  build  on  what 
was  learned  during  the  three  days 
of  competition,  including  im- 
proving their  ability  to  capital- 
ize on  power  play  situations. 

U  of  T  hosts  their  next  compe- 
tition against  York  on  Jan.  17,  in 
the  Athletic  Centre  pool. 

Valia  Reinsalu 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


BADMINTON 

The  number  one  OUAA-rankcd 
U  of  T  men's  team  enter  the  last 
of  their  cross-over  round  robin 
tournaments  when  they  travel  to 
Ottawa  this  weekend. 

So  far  the  men  have  a  near- 
perfect  record,  winning  66  of  70 
matches  played  so  far.  On  the 
way  to  claiming  his  fourth  con- 
secutive OUAA  individual 
championship  title,  the  Blues' 
fierce  competitor  Quang  Hoang 
looks  to  finish  the  season  unde- 
feated. 

The  Blues  women's  squad 
improved  tremendously  in  their 
last  tournament.  They  have  a 
fight  ahead  of  them  in  order  to 


qualify  as  one  of  four  teams  to 
compete  in  the  OWIAA  provin- 
cial finals  which  will  take  place 
in  February. 

BASKETBALL 

With  a  convincing  72-63  win 
against  the  defending  OUAA 
champion  Laurentian  Voyageurs 
last  Saturday,  the  Blues  are  cur- 
rently the  ninth-ranked  team  in 
the  nation. 

U  of  T  matches  up  against  last 
year's  other  provincial  finalist 
Rams  at  Ryerson  on  Friday.  The 
Rams  arc  currently  seventh  in 
the  CIAU. 

The  Blues  women's  squad  is 
sixth  in  the  country.  They  play 


against  their  Rams  female-coun- 
terparts earlier  the  same  evening. 

FIGURE  SKATING 

The  OWIAA  sca.son  trickles  over 
to  1995  with  the  Western 
Invitational  on  Jan.  21.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional championships  will  be 
held  in  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia  over 
this  coming  weekend. 

FENCING 

The  prestigious  RMC 
Invitational  gold  medal-winning 
Blues  women's  squad  will  com- 
pete in  its  first  intercollegiate 
competition  of  1995. 

AJong  with  the  U  of  T  men. 


Self 


Workshop 

an  opportunity  to  learn 
to  protect  yourself 

Thursday  January  12 
7:00  -  9:30pm 
Sports  Gym,  Athletic  Centre, 
55  Harbord  St 
978-3436 


University  of  Toronto 

Boolistores  I'fiTiiT^riT 

214  College  Street  at  St  George  Street 
Tel  (416)  978-7919  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


who  have  had  individual  suc- 
cesses so  far  this  season  in  the 
foil  and  sabre  events,  the  Blues 
fencers  compete  at  the  York 
Invitational  this  weekend. 

HOCKEY 

Despite  a  two-game  split  deci- 
sion against  the  Guelph  Gryph- 
ons last  weekend,  the  Blues  men 
remain  in  second  place,  six  points 
behind  the  Gryphons,  in  the  mid- 
east  division. 

As  well,  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
Blues  players  among  the  indi- 
vidual leaders  national  list. 

The  Blues  will  attempt  to 
maintain  their  present  standings 
when  hosting  a  weekend  dou- 
ble-header. Saturday  evening.  U 
of  T  matches  forces  against  the 
Ryerson  Rams.  The  following 
day  the  Blues  host  Laurentian. 

The  Blues  women's  team  is 
also  in  second  place  in  the  prov- 
ince behind  the  lady  Gryphons. 
The  women  will  have  to  wait 
another  week  for  a  rematch.  First, 
they  will  host  the  York 
Yeowomcn  at  Varsity  Arena  this 
evening  at  7:30  p.m. 

NORDIC  SKIING 

Revelling  in  the  newfound  snow 
in  the  metro  Toronto  area,  U  of  T 
cross  country  skiers  look  for- 
ward to  some  intercollegiate 
competition  at  the  Toronto 
Invitational  in  Orangeville  this 
Saturday. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

Following  a  highly  successful 
first-chance  qualifier  meet — the 
men  beating  arch-rival  Western 
106-90,  the  women  defeating  the 
Mustangs  108.5-98 — members 
of  the  Blues  and  the  U  of  T  uack 
club  compete  in  the  high  per- 
formance facility  of  York  Uni- 
versity in  the  York  Classic  Open 
on  Saturday. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Yet  to  sneak  onto  the  top  ten 
team  listings  in  the  nation,  the 
Varsity  Blues  men's  team 
resumes  regular  season  play  this 
Friday  evening  with  an  away 
game  against  the  ninth-place 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels. 

The  U  of  T  women's  team  has 
a  two-week  break  before  resum- 
ing the  regular  season,  a  de- 
served rest  after  a  strenuous  win- 
ter break  training  camp  and 
bronze  medal  finish  at  an  exhi- 
bition tournament  last  weekend. 

WRESTLING 

The  active  U  of  T  team  is  cur- 
rently ranked  tenth  in  the  nation. 
The  Blues  compete  in  the 
Queen's  Open  on  Saturday. 
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Toxic  spill 
disrupts  exam 

Close  to  100  students  were  evacu- 
ated from  the  Wallberg  Memorial 
Building  laic  Saturday  morning  be- 
cause of  a  chemical  spill. 

A  final  exam  for  a  continuing  stud- 
ies accounting  course  was  underway 
when  the  evacuation  took  place. 

The  building  was  evacuated  by  U 
of  T  and  Metro  Police  and  emer- 
gency services  were  notified  after 
some  methylisobutenyl  ketone,  a 
highly  explosive  and  toxic  substance, 
leaked  through  a  valve  in  one  of  the 
engineering  labs,  said  Captain  Mike 
Draper  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

The  fire  department's  Hazardous 


SHORTS 


Materials  ResfwnseTcam  were  called 
in  to  remove  the  remaining  100  litres 
of  the  chemical. 

Steven  Forbes  of  U  of  T  police  said 
the  evacuation  of  close  to  100  people 
went  relatively  smoothly. 

"Everyone  was  co-operating  and  it 
was  lucky  there  wasn't  a  bunch  of 
people,"  said  Forbes. 

Two  security  guards  and  a  female 
student  were  treated  for  dizziness  by 
ambulance  attendants  after  inhaling 
fumes  from  the  chemical. 

After  the  chemical  was  contained 
and  the  area  was  hosed  down  and 
vented  out,  students  were  allowed 
back  in  the  building. 

David  Alan  Barry 

Model  parliament 
vote  questioned 

The  results  of  the  U  of  T  Model 
Parliament  elections  are  in,  and  one 
of  the  panics  involved  is  claiming 
that  disorganization  cost  them  votes. 

The  U  of  T  Liberals  scored  a  mi- 
nority government,  winning  43  seats 
out  of  100.  The  U  of  T  Conservatives 
came  in  second  with  3 1  seats.  The  U 
of  T  New  Democratic  Party  won  18 
seats,  and  the  Young  Reformers  of  U 
of  T  come  in  last  with  eight. 

Elections  were  held  Jan.  10-11. 

"I'm  not  really  surprised  with  the 
results  and  I'm  not  pleased  with  it," 
said  Daniel  Proussalidis,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  U  of  T  Young  Reformers. 

Proussalidis  says  the  poll  at  Robarts 
Li'orary  was  never  opened,  and  that 
the  poll  at  Sidney  Smith  Hall  was 
only  open  on  the  second  day,  and  this 
cost  his  party  votes. 

"[Some]  of  the  places  where  a  lot 
of  our  votes  would  have  come  from 
weren't  open,"  said  Proussalidis. 

"Trinity  and  St.  Mike's,  which  are 
Tory  and  Liberal  bastions,  were  open 
both  days,"  he  said. 

But  Proussalidis  says  he  is  not 
suggesting  partisan  interference 
caused  the  problem.  He  blames  the 
problem  on  disorganization. 

James  De  Monte,  president  of  the 
Model  Parliament  Society,  said  there 
were  communication  difficulties  be- 
tween elections  director  Manny 
Bettencourt  and  the  clubs. 

Rod  Carrasco,  president  of  the  U 
of  T  NDP,  says  that  this  year,  clubs 
were  not  as  enthusiastic  about  super- 
vising polls  as  they  were  in  the  past. 

The  Model  Parliament  will  be  held 
on  Jan.  27, 28  and  29  at  Simcoc  Hall. 
It  will  be  opened  by  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hal  Jackman. 

Staff 


Axworthy  isn't  pulling  the  wool  over  Uofs  eyes 

Varsity  poll  shows  students 
fed  up  with  higher  tuition 


The  majority  of  students  are  in  favour 
of  income-contingent  repayment  of  stu- 
dent loans,  a  Varsity  poll  indicates. 

Just  over  half  of  the  366  students 
polled  favoured  the  idea,  which  is  a 
keystone  of  the  federal  government's 
proposed  education  reforms.  Another 
15  per  cent  were  undecided. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  students, 
over  nine  in  ten,  said  further  increases 
in  the  cost  of  university  tuition  were 
unacceptable. 

The  93  per  cent  disapproval  rating 
was  the  largest  recorded  in  five  years  of 
polling. 

A  December,  1993  poll  found  that 
almost  80  per  cent  of  U  of  T  students 
opposed  tuition  increases.  That  same 
question  was  asked  in  January  of  1992, 
where  70.8  per  cent  of  students  polled 
said  they  wouldn't  pay  more  for  their 
education. 

In  contrast,  43  per  cent  of  students 
polled  in  January  of  1990  felt  that  an 
increase  was  required. 

Exactly  38  per  cent  of  students  asked 
say  they  will  be  participating  in  a  Jan. 
25  national  student  strike,  with  another 
27  per  cent  undecided. 

The  student  strike  and  day  of  action 
is  a  national  protest  condemning  the 
cuts  proposed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
has  asked  that  all  students  be  exempt 
from  academic  penalty  to  attend  the 
events  of  Jan.  25. 

Students'  Administrative  Council 
president  Gareth  Spanglett  says  that  the 
reason  why  only  38  per  cent  of  students 
will  be  participating  in  the  protest  is 
because  Jan.  25  has  been  misinterpreted 
as  a  general  strike,  and  not  a  day  of 
learning  and  action. 

"Some  people  find  a  definite  differ- 
ence between  day  of  action  and  strik- 
ing. It's  more  of  a  day  of  action — [but] 
more  people  will  have  interpreted  it  as 
a  strike  with  pickets,"  said  Spanglett. 
Please  see  "Income,"  page  2 
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Income- 
contingent 
student  loans? 


Will  you  join  the 
Jan.  25  student 
strike? 


Man 
arrested 
for  illegal 
net  use 

BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 
Varsity  Staff 

A  31 -year  old  Winnipeg  man  has  been 
arrested  for  breaking  into  the  Internet 
and  downloading  software. 

The  arrest  was  made  after  an  eight- 
month  police  investigation  into  illegal 
use  of  Mbnet,  an  Internet  provider  that 
runs  through  computer  services  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  and  offers 
Internet  access  to  schools  and  individu- 
als in  that  province. 

The  man  was  later  released,  but  Win- 
nipeg police  said  they  expect  the  man  to 
be  charged  with  two  counts  of  unau- 
thorized use  of  a  computer  service.  It  is 
a  crime  that  could  result  in  a  sentence  of 
up  to  ten  years  in  jail. 

However,  the  investigation  is  still 
proceeding,  and  more  charges,  such  as 
mischief,  could  be  added  when  the  man 
is  charged  after  his  Feb.  8  court  appear- 
ance, said  Sgt.  John  Ormondroyd,  head 
of  the  Winnipeg  Police  Service's  com- 
mercial-crime unit. 

Using  a  password-cracking  program 
called  Crackerjack,  the  man  was  able  to 
break  into  the  access  codes  of  password 
files,  and  was  then  able  to  use  the  stolen 
passwords  to  access  the  system  and 
download  various  commercial-type  pro- 
grams and  pornographic  materials. 

As  soon  as  the  university  realized 
that  the  system  had  been  breached  and 
that  somebody  was  illegally  using  it, 
police  were  contacted  and  an  investiga- 
tion was  started,  said  Ormondroyd. 

Gerry  Miller,  director  of  computer 
services  at  the  university,  described  the 
man's  actions  as  "typical  hacker  behav- 
iour." 

"He  would  crack  a  password,  surf  the 
Internet,  find  something  that  he  was 
interested  in,  download  the  material, 
stop  using  [the  file],  and  then  move  on 
to  some  other  system,"  said  Miller.  "He 
Please  see  "Man,"  page  3 


Halifax  student  shot  by  housemate 


by  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

A  female  graduate  student  was  shot  on  the  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity campus  Friday  morning,  by  a  woman  she  had  been  living 
with. 

Nusya  Campbell,  28,  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba, 
suffered  wounds  to  her  shoulder  and  face.  Her  injuries  are  not 
life-threatening. 

Const.  Gary  Martin,  media  relations  officer  with  the 
Halifax  Police,  said  that  at  11:40  a.m.,  Halifax  police  re- 
sponded to  a  weapons-related  call  from  a  building  on  Seymour 
Street,  which  crosses  the  campus.  When  they  arrived  on 
campus,  they  found  Campbell,  wounded  by  a  shotgun. 

"A  short  time  later  another  woman  was  arrested  on  Henry 
Su-eet,  less  than  a  block  away.  A  shotgun  was  recovered  at  the 
scene,"  he  said. 

The  street  was  crowded  with  students,  and  there  were 
numerous  witnesses  to  the  shooting  and  the  arrest. 

Martin  Beaver,  an  employee  at  Dalhousie's  physical  plant, 
said  the  second  woman,  looked  calm  and  composed  as  she 
was  arrested. 

'There  was  a  young  woman  sitting  on  the  veranda  having 
a  cigarette,  there  was  a  shotgun  off  to  one  side...  the  police 
came  [from]  just  about  everywhere.  She  walked  down  the 


steps,  walked  over  to  the  police  car...  and  he  put  handcuffs  on 
her,  and  then  they  cordoned  off  the  area,"  said  Beaver. 

The  woman  was  5'7",  with  long  brown  hair,  wearing  a 
dress  and  cowboy  boots.  Beaver  said. 

That  woman,  who  the  police  will  not  identify,  is  still  in 
custody.  She  is  to  appear  in  court  sometime  today. 

In  addition  to  the  shotgun,  an  empty  guitar  case  and  at  least 
one  shell  were  collected  by  police.  The  Dalhousie  Gazette 
reports  that  several  students  saw  the  arrested  woman  with  the 
guitar  case  prior  to  the  shooting. 

Witnesses  also  said  two  to  three  shots  were  fired. 

Campbell,  who  got  her  undergraduate  degree  in  English  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  shares  a  Halifax  house 
with  two  others. 

Friends  say  the  housemates  had  been  involved  in  disputes 
over  living  arrangements.  One  said  the  conflict  had  escalated 
recently,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  arrested  woman's  cat. 

Halifax  Police's  Martin  said  the  shooting  was  an  isolated 
incident. 

"It  would  be  fair  to  say  this  is  a  crime  of  opportunity,  not 
a  random  incident.  It  just  happened  to  happen  here,  [on 
campus],"  he  said. 

Henry  Eberhardt,  vice-president  external  of  Dalhousie, 
said  the  nature  of  the  crime  made  it  impossible  to  prevent, 
Please  see  "Cat,"  page  3 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


••••••••  Special  Events  •••••••• 

Hart  House  Elections  -  Run  for  the  Art,  Debates,  Farm,  Finance,  Library, 
Music,  or  Recreational  Athletics  Committees.  The  Nomination  period  runs  from 
Tuesday,  January  10th  to  Tuesday,  January  31st  from  10:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
at  Hart  House  (10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  at  Erindale  and  Scarborough). 
Nomination  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk.  Elections  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  February  7th  and  Wednesday,  February  8th.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  978-441 1 . 

Hart  House  Performance  Art  Series  -  "Eight  Haiku"  and  other  works, 
featuring  A*muse  Productions  with  Dancers/Eutythmists:  Lois  Macaulay,  Tracy 
Pattison  and  Stacey  Greger;  Musicians:  Blair  Mackay,  Jeannette  Hirasawa 
Moore,  and  Andy  Gallardi;  and  Recitation  by  Carroll  Gair.  Tuesday,  January 
24th  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room. 

Chinese  New  Year  -  A  ten  course  Chinese  Banquet  with  entertainment 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  31st  in  the  Great  Hall  from  12:00  -  1:30  p.m. 
Tickets  cost  $10  (tax  included).  ADVANCE  TICKET  SALES  AT  THE  HALL 
PORTER'S  DESK  ON  THREE  DAYS  ONLY:  Thursday,  January  26th;  Friday, 
January  27th;  and  Monday,  January  30th.  Limited  tickets  available.  No 
reserved  tables. 

Dr.  Ron  charach  f>oet  -  Reading  from:  Someone  Else's  Memoirs, 
Wednesday,  January  18th  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the  Hart  House  Library. 
Winter  Carnival  -  Sunday,  January  29th,  at  the  Hart  House  Farm.  Tickets 
available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk,  978-2452.  Please  sign  up  early.  Fee:  $13 
without  bus;  $16  with  bus. 


Art 


The  Justina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery  -  January  3rd  to  26th.  East  Gallery: 
"Out  of  Sight:  Art  from  the  60s  selected  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent 
Collection".  West  Gallery:  "The  Graphic  Eye:  works  on  paper  selected  from  the 
Hart  House  Permanent  Collection". 


Music 


Sunday  Afternoon  concert  Series  -  Pianist  John  Arpin  performs 
on  January  22nd  at  3:00  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Hart  of  the  Drum  Series  -  The  Evergreen  Club  Percussion  Group  per- 
forms on  Thursday,  February  7th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed. 
No  Cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  Paul  Ashwell  Quintet  performs  on  Friday,  January 
20th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs 


Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come  to  the  Map 
Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Camera  Club  -  Darkroom  and  Photography  Workshops  at  both  the  Beginner  and 
Intermediate  levels  run  for  five  weeks  beginning  January  1 7th.  A  one  day  Colour 
Workshop  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  January  28th.  The  $40.00  cost  includes  basic 
materials.  Pre-registration  and  further  information  available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
Crafts  -  Painting  on  Silk,  five  Tuesdays  starting  January  24th.  Cost:  $40.00 
(includes  cost  of  basic  materials).  Binding  a  Medieval  Book  II,  Thursdays,  January 
26th  and  February  2nd.  Cost:  $12.00  plus  $20.00  materials  fee.  Information  and 
pre-registration  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

Drama  Club  -  The  Hart  House  Players  are  holding  auditions  for  Sophocles'  Antigone. 
If  you  are  interested  in  auditioning,  please  call  978-8676.  To  book  an  appointment, 
please  prepare  a  classical  or  Elizabethan  monologue  of  under  five  minutes. 
Finnish  Exchange  Club  -  The  Hart  House  Finnish  Exchange  presents  The  Vox 
Finlandia  Chamber  Choir  on  Sunday,  January  29th  at  2:00  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Fifty  free  tickets  are  available  for  students  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
Library  Committee  -  Literary  Contest  Entry  deadline:  Friday,  January  20th  at  5:00 
p.m.  You  may  submit  short  works  of  fiction  of  not  more  than  3000  words.  Entry 
forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  March. 
Jazz  Ensemble -The  Jazz  Ensemble  is  looking  for  bass  players.  Anyone  interested 
is  asked  to  contact  Vera  C.  Teschow  at  255-1 41 1 . 

Symphonic  Band -There  will  be  an  open  rehearsal  on  Tuesday,  January  17th  at 
7:30  p.m.  The  Symphonic  Band  is  looking  for  trombonists,  percussionists  and  bas- 
soonists. Anyone  interested  is  asked  to  contact  Joanna  Liebgott  at  782-5744. 
Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Contact  the 
Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 


Atliletics 


Winter  Athletic  Programs  and  Instruction  Classes  begin  January  16th.  Registration 
for  available  classes  can  be  done  in  the  Membership  Services  Office  (978-2447). 
Indoor  Triathlon  -  Set  your  resolution  now!  Join  us  for  the  Hart  House  Indoor 
Triathlon  on  Sunday,  February  5th.  Relay  participants  are  welcome.  Information 
available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office  or  call  978-4732. 
New  Nautilus  Equipment  -  Sign  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk  for  a  free 
demonstration  on  the  17  new  Nautilus  machines. 


U  of  Alberta's  code  of  conduct  problematic:  students 

Campus  groups  can't 
refuse  membership 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

A  proposed  ami-discrimination  amendment  to  the 
University  of  Alberta  code  of  student  behaviour 
will  stifle  campus  groups  and  undermine  student 
freedom,  says  second-year  law  student  Exra  Le- 
vant. 

"I  think  it  goes  way  too  far,"  said  Levant,  who 
is  also  a  member  of  Minorities  Against  Discrimi- 
nation, a  campus  group  which  has  been  critical  of 
the  university's  racial  policies. 

"I'm  quite  concerned  that  they're  even  talking 
about  [this].  They  should  be  busy  running  a  uni- 
versity, not  policing  everyone's  political  or  philo- 
sophical thoughts, '  said  Levant. 

Under  the  proposal,  which  was  introduced  last 
August,  clubs  will  be  unable  to  deny  membership 
to  students  on  the  basis  of  characteristics  such  as 
race,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  and  disability. 

The  policy  prohibits  all  discrimination,  but  also 
states:  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
interfere  with  the  free  and  reasonable  expression 
of  opinion  on  any  subject." 

Levant  claims  groups  such  as  the  Jewish  Stu- 
dents' Union  and  the  Women's  Law  Forum  will  be 
threatened  simply  because  they  limit  their  mem- 
bership on  a  discriminatory  basis. 

"They're  trying  to  make  it  as  vague  as  possible 
to  trap  any  (discriminatory)  activity — not  just 
speech,"  Levant  said. 

Desmond  Rochfori,  professor  and  chair  of  the 
department  of  art  and  design,  suggested  the  pro- 
pt)sal  last  year. 

The  provision  is  intended  to  merely  create  a 
balance  between  freedom  of  expression  and  un- 


reasonable discrimination,  says  Rochfort. 

"I  wanted  to  see  a  proper,  workable  definition  of 
discrimination,  and  following  that,  an  anti-dis- 
crimination clause,"  Rochfort  said. 

Policing  campus  groups  is  not  what  the  proposal 
is  about,  he  says. 

Gerald  Gall,  law  professor  and  a  member  of  the 
Campus  Law  Review  Committee  which  helped 
draft  the  proposal,  agrees  that  it  is  highly  reason- 
able. 

"Just  as  wc,  in  society,  feel  that  it's  improper  for 
a  restaurant  to  say  "no  blacks  allowed  in",  we  think 
a  rule  like  that  should  apply  to  the  university 
setting  as  well,"  said  Gall. 

"What  I  did  was  simply  take  our  provincial  anti- 
discrimination act,  and  I  put  the  exact  same  provi- 
sions, word  for  word,  into  our  code  of  student 
conduct,"  Gall  said. 

Instead  of  bringing  a  complaint  before  the  pro- 
vincial human  rights  commission,  says  Gall,  a 
student  may  have  the  option  of  taking  it  before  a 
committee  at  the  university. 

But  Levant  says  he  doesn't  trust  the  committee 
to  deliver  fair  decisions. 

"I  don't  trust  the  political  hacks  tojudge  whether 
or  not  my  speech,  as  a  student,  is  reasonable  or  not. 
Maybe  I'll  let  a  court  decide  that,  but  only  very 
grudgingly  -  certainly  not  politically  charged  pro- 
fessors and  administrators,"  said  Levant. 

Levant  also  says  the  proposal  violates  the  legal 
principle  of  inniKcni  until  proven  guilty,  as  it 
shifts  the  burden  of  proof  on  to  the  accused  student 
or  group. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  all  campus  groups 
must  be  open  to  membership  by  any  student  to  be 
officially  recogni/cd  by  the  university. 


Income-contingent  ioan 
repayment  pian  favoured 


Continued  from  page  1 

Over  half  of  the  students 
polled,  53.3  per  cent,  were  in 
favour  of  an  income-contingent 
repayment  program  for  student 
loans,  making  everyone  eligible 
for  student  loans  and  gearing 
how  much  you  repay  to  your 
earning  power  upon  graduation. 

The  idea  is  supported  by  the 
federal  government.  But  critics 
say  income-contingency  is  only 
being  proposed  to  cushion  the 
blow  of  the  ma.ssivc  tuition  hikes 
the  federal  govemmcnt  wants  to 
see. 

Spanglett  cautions  against  stu- 
dents embracing  income-contin- 
gent repayment. 

"Income-contingency  as  a 
loan  system  can  work,  but  if  you 
have  it  coming  from  people  who 
want  to  increase  tuition  [as  well) 
it's  a  terrible  thing,"  he  said. 


"When  you  talk  of  what  (in- 
come-contingent loans]  are,  in 
principle,  is  very  different  from 
the  political  reality." 

But  Rick  Martin,  spokesper- 
son for  the  Ontario  Undergradu- 
ate Student  Alliance — a  lobby 
group  that  supports  income-con- 
tingent repayment — says  he  is 
not  surprised  that  such  a  high 
percentage  of  students  support 
income-contingency. 

"It's  hard  to  find  anyone  who 
doesn't  agree  with  it  in  princi- 
ple." 

Martin  said  not  a  single  stu- 
dent would  support  tuition  in- 
crea.ses  if  government  student 
aid  programs  were  not  also  re- 
formed. 

"It  would've  been  higher  than 
94  per  cent  if  there  wasn't  a 
justifiable  sense  that  (income- 
contingency]  going  to  be  used  to 
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raise  tuition,"  said  Martin. 
'  But  income-contingency 
won't  work  if  accompanied  by 
massive  tuition  increases,  says 
Martin. 

"If  you  work  out  the  numbers 
of  peoples  earning  power  after 
their  education,  with  com- 
pt)unded  interest,  [you'll]  find  it 
just  d(x;sn"t  work,"  said  Martin. 

Other  findings  of  the  poll  in- 
clude: 

•Forty-five  per  cent  of  students 
polled  are  or  were  on  a  student 
loan  to  attend  university. 
•Under  two-thirds  of  students 
polled  were  also  familiar  with 
federal  Human  Resources  min- 
isterLloyd  Axworthy's  proposed 
Green  Paper.  In  addition  to  in- 
come-contingent loans,  the  pa- 
per suggests  $2.6  billion  should 
be  cut  from  cash  transfer  pay- 
ments to  the  provinces  to  sup- 
port post-secondary  education. 

The  high  number  of  students 
familiar  with  the  Axworthy  docu- 
ment  is  a  good  sign,  says 
Spanglett. 

"Considering  the  thing  only 
came  out  three  months  ago.. .[it's 
great]  that  we  have  gotten  that 
many  people,"  he  said. 

Martin  agrees  that  the  amount 
of  students  familiar  with  the  pa- 
per is  promising. 

"It's  a  very  long  document, 
I  with  ]  lots  of  wonderful  language 
on  how  to  get  people  into  school. 
But  there's  really  only  one 
number  in  the  document,  the  $2.6 
billion  cut,"  said  Martin. 

Students  were  polled  from  Jan. 
10  to  Jan.  13.  The  margin  of 
error  is  plus  or  minus  five  per- 
cent, 1 9  times  out  of  20. 

Polling  unit:  Sophia  Hussain. 
Kevin  Soger,  Michael 
Beitencourt.  Jeff  BlundeU.  Yuri 
Talaga.  Valia  Reinsalu,  Brenda 
Goldstein. 

Jim  Bridges  and 
Tanya  Talaga 
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A  pre-concussion  Gareth  Spanglett  at  the  annual 
engineering  chariot  races.  Behind  him,  his  team: 
Nick  Sapp,  Greg  Todd  and  Marco  Santaguida. 

(Eric  Squair/VS) 


Beyond  tolerance,  towards 
recognition:  same-sex  benefits 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Professor  David  Rayside  says 
the  recent  defeat  of  a  bill  for 
same-sex  rights  by  the  Ontario 
legislature  was  actually  a  vic- 
tory for  gays,  lesbians,  and  their 
supporters. 

"There  was  an  enormous  vic- 
tory involved  in  getting  this  on 
the  legislative  agenda...  I  don't 
think  we  should  underestimate 
the  significance  of  getting  things 
on  the  ...[agenda]  and  making  it 
slick,"  said  Rayside. 

A  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Bill  167,  which  would  have 
granted  same-sex  couples  the 
same  benefits  as  their  hetero- 
sexual counterparts,  was  the 
topic  of  Rayside 's  public  lecture 
last  week. 

The  talk,  Thursday  at  Univer- 
sity College,  was  part  of  the 


Canadian  Studies  Speakers  Se- 
ries. 

Rayside  is  University  Col- 
lege's vice-principal.  He  is  also 
founder  of  U  of  T's  Committee 
on  Homophobia. 

In  December  1990,  the  NDP 
government  announced  that  it 
was  going  to  extend  same-sex 
spousal  benefits  to  government 
employees.  Rayside  says  the 
government  indicated  it  was 
willing  to  go  farther  on  the  ques- 
tion of  same-sex  benefits. 

"[Government  services  min- 
ister] Frances  Lankin  indicated 
that  this  was  only  the  beginning. 
The  government  was  going  to 
undertake  even  greater  reform." 

Favourable  shifts  in  public 
opinion  and  media  coverage  of 
gay  and  lesbian  issues  at  first 
made  it  easier  to  pursue  the  leg- 
islation, he  says. 

Rayside  said  Liberal  leader 


Man  caught  due  to  stupidity:  U  of  M 


Continued  from  page  1 

started  at  the  university,  then 
went  into  the  high  school  sys- 
tem, and  then  moved  into  the 
public  access  system.  In  eight 
months  he  went  all  over  the 
place." 

But  according  to  Ken  De 
Cruycnaerc,  the  university's 
computer  security  co-ordinator, 
the  man  was  eventually  caught 
because  he  proved  himself  to  be 
"persistent  and  stupid." 

"With  the  co-operation  of  the 
police  and  the  telephone  com- 
pany, as  well  as  recognizing  his 
patterns  and  things  that  he  left 
behind,  he  was  easy  to  track,"  he 
said. 

"One  thing  was  that  he  often 
sent  e-mail  to  a  specific  user  in 


Germany,  and  that  led  us  to  un- 
covering a  few  of  the  accounts 
that  he  had  broken  into. 

"He  would  break  into  Internet 
accounts,  and  download  software 
and  pornography,  and  then  he 
would  usually  leave  the  account. 
I  can't  think  of  any  time  that  he 
deleted  any  files,  but  he  did  leave 
behind  an  empty  directory,  which 
was  another  way  we  could  track 
him." 

Both  De  Cruyenaerc  and 
Miller  also  said  this  isn't  the 
first  time  that  someone  has  at- 
tempted to  crack  passwords  and 
access  the  Internet  at  the  univer- 
sity illegally. 

Dc  Cruyenaere  says  the  pri- 
mary motivation  for  most  hack- 
ers is  just  to  see  if  they  can  beat 


the  existing  security  mecha- 
nisms. 

"I  know  that  there's  a  wide 
variety  of  hacker  talent,"  De 
Cruyenaere  said.  "Some  are  just 
given  tools,  and  some  write  the 
tools. 

'There  are  always  holes  [in 
security]  that  are  discovered  and 
patches  that  need  to  be  applied. 
But  now  we  also  have  shadow 
password  files  so  people  can't 
get  a  copy  of  a  password  file  to 
feed  into  a  password  cracking 
program...  But  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  would  advise  people, 
it  is  to  treat  their  passwords  like 
their  credit  cards,  and  don't  show 
them  to  anyone." 

The  university  itself  will  not 
be  taking  disciplinary  action 


against  the  hacker  because  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  campus 
community,  said  Miller. 

However,  should  a  student  or 
an  instructor  be  caught  commit- 
ting any  illegal  acts  using  the 
Internet,  the  school  would  take 
stem  measures  against  the  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  involved, 
says  Miller. 

Miller  further  said  that  as  us- 
age of  the  Internet  increases,  the 
frequency  of  hackers  attempting 
to  breach  the  system  will  also 


Lyn  McLeod  was  originally  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  spousal 
benefits. 

"She  put  on  paper  her  com- 
mitment to  same-sex  benefits. 
[If  Premier  Bob  Rae]  didn't  do 
it,  she  would  do  it  when  she 
became  Premier  of  Ontario." 

But  Rayside  said  there  were 
members  of  McLeod' s  caucus 
unwilling  to  support  same-sex 
benefits.  After  a  dispute  in  cau- 
cus over  the  issue,  there  was  a 
decision  to  back  off  on  any  fu- 
ture support. 

"There  was  a  row  inside  the 
Liberal  caucus  over  same-sex 
benefits  and  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  [Liberal]  backtrack." 

The  March,  1994  by-election 
in  Victoria-Haliburton  further 
eroded  Liberal  support,  he  says. 
In  the  by-election,  the  Conserva- 
tives ran  an  anti  same-sex  ben- 
efits ad  campaign  and  ended  up 
winning  the  riding. 

He  says  that  though  the  Tories 
themselves  questioned  whether 
the  negative  campaign  gave  them 
the  victory,  the  Liberals  attrib- 


uted their  loss  to  the  issue. 

"[And]  if  they  [the  Liberals] 
were  worried  before,  then  now 
they  were  hysterical.  The  Liber- 
als, more  than  ever,  wanted  to 
run  away  from  the  issue  as  far  as 
they  could." 

While  all  this  was  going  on, 
says  Rayside,  the  NDP  govern- 
ment was  having  difficulties 
moving  forward  on  the  issue. 
Rayside  says  the  NDP  caucus 
was  divided  on  the  issue. 

And  when  Rae  finally  decided 
to  personally  intervene  on  the 
matter,  it  was  too  late,  says 
Rayside. 

"His  impassioned  debate  did 
not  do  any  good." 

When  Rae  and  some  fellow 
frontbenchers  convinced  the 
NDP  caucus  to  go  forward  with 
the  bill,  it  had  to  make  the  trade- 
off of  holding  a  free  vote.  A  free 
vote,  Rayside  says,  that  Rae  and 
his  supporters  erroneously 
thought  they  could  win. 

Bill  167  was  defeated  on  sec- 
ond reading  on  June  9  of  last 
year. 
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Cat  centre  of  roommate  feud 


Continued  from  page  1 

says  Eberhardt. 

"It  could  have  happened  in 
the  supermarket  or  the  streets 
downtown.  It  could  have  hap- 
pened off-campus  as  well  as  on," 


he  said.  "This  was  out  in  the 
open  air,  along  the  main  street, 
mid-day,  with  lots  of  people 
around." 

Eberhardt  said  the  university 
been  increasing  the  amount  of 


Ryerson  student  killed 


A  24-year  old  Ryerson  student 
was  found  beaten  to  death  in  her 
Broadview-Danforth  apartment 
Thursday. 

Elena  Tchoudakova,  an  inte- 
rior design  student,  was  beaten 
and  drowned,  Metro  Toronto 
Police  said. 

Tchoudakova's  body  was 
found  in  the  bathtub  of  her  15th 
floor  apartment  on  Cambridge 
Ave.  There  was  no  sign  of  forced 
entry. 

Tchoudakova  came  to  Canada 
from  Russia  in  1992,  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  new  husband,  a 
Calgary  computer  industry 
worker.  The  couple  later  sepa- 
rated. 

On  Dec.  4,  another  man  who 

Assault  in  park 

A  34  year-old  man  was  assaulted 
by  two  male  youths  on  Thurs- 
day, as  he  was  walking  through 
Queen's  Park  in  the  late  after- 
noon. 

The  youths  said  they  had  a 
gun,  and  demanded  the  man's 
money,  U  of  T  police  said. 

The  victim  was  held  by  one 
suspect,  as  the  other  punched 
him  repeatedly  in  the  chest. 

The  victim  managed  to  fight 
off  his  attackers,  who  ran  away. 


had  been  living  with 
Tchoudakova  was  charged  with 
assault  and  break  and  enter  after 
an  incident  where 
Tchoudakova's  door  was  bro- 
ken down  with  a  sledgehammer. 


security  on  campus,  in  light  of 
incidents  on  and  around  univer- 
sity campuses  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

" We' ve  been  doing  everything 
to  ensure  the  security  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrators, 
and  visitors,"  he  said. 

The  university  has  17  full- 
lime  security  officers  on  duty  24 
hours  that  do  foot  and  bicycle 
patrols  around  campus.  They  also 
have  a  service  similar  to  U  of  T's 
Walksafer  program. 
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diving 

into 
cupe 

CUEW  Local  2  is  no  more!  First 
General  Meeting  of  CUPE  Local  3902  (UofT) 
will  be  held: 

Tuesday,  January  17,12  noon 
Hart  House  Debates  Room 


Becoming  CUPE: 

*  Transfer  of  Power  to  new  CUPE  loca 

*  Bylaw  amendments 


Bargaining  with  the  UofT 
*   Election  of  Bargaining  Team 


Support  the  January  25  Student  Strike 
*   Planning  for  the  Big  Day 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "We've got  huge  ornate  chips  on  our  shoulders  which 
should  make  the  Irish  or  the  Serbs Jealous. "  Mutton  Bird  Don  McGlashan, 
speaking  either  on  why  New  Zealand  could  be  the  latest  international 
powderkeg,  or  possibly  on  why  he  walks  so  funny.  We're  not  sure.  (p.  10) 

Sittin'  on  a  keg 


In  case  you  missed  it,  Friday  was  the  final  day 
for  dropping  your  new  spring  courses  without 
penalty. 

If  you  are  a  regular  arts  and  science  student, 
you  received  the  first  four  hours  of  lectures  free 
of  charge.  But  now,  your  trial  period  is  over.  If 
you  want  to  drop  the  course,  you  have  to  pay. 

If  you're  still  in  your  full-year  course,  that 
deadline  passed  months  ago;  the  first  week  of 
October,  to  be  exact.  After  that,  if  you  just 
decided  you  couldn't  continue  your  studies  for 
personal  reasons,  or  had  had  enough  of  your 
profs  inveterate  ranting,  or  did  really  badly  in 
the  Christmas  exam  and  knew  you  didn't  have 
a  chance  of  passing,  too  bad. 

It's  been  two  years  since  the  administration, 
over  the  objections  of  students,  imposed  this 
new  fee  refund  schedule,  the  strictest  in  On- 
tario, according  to  an  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  study. 

ASSU  is  still  lobbying  to  get  the  pernicious 
thing  repealed,  of  course;  we  hear  there's  a 
petition  going  around.  They  suspect,  as  do  we. 
that  U  of  T  is  making  money  hand  over  fist  from 
the  uncertainty  of  20  year-olds'  life  plans.  Talk 
about  a  sure  thing. 

That  the  students  have  made  little  ground 
was  predictable.  For  the  course  refund  schedule 
is  not  just  a  big  pain;  it  is  also  symptomatic  of 
the  contemptuous  altitude  of  those  who  run 
universities  towards  those  who  attend  them. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  talk  the  last  few  years 
about  students  exercising  more  control  over 
their  education.  The  Globe  and  Mail  has  long 
supported  massive  increases  to  tuition,  saying 
that  will  give  students  control  over  their  educa- 
tion. Because  they  are  more  valuable,  post- 
secondary  institutions  will  of  course  treat  them 
more  respectfully,  they  say. 

In  his  recent  Green  Paper,  Minister  of  All 
Thai's  Unholy  Lloyd  Axworthy  has  sounded 
similar  notes.  You  pay,  you  play. 

You  just  have  to  look  at  U  of  T  to  see  how 
much  of  a  crock  that  is. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  massive  increase  in  non- 
tuition  fees,  from  $200  in  1992,  to  nearly  $400 
now.  Next  year's  will  also  rise,  at  least  another 
$60  (on  top  of  a  S220  tuition  hike)  and  there's 
not  a  thing  you  can  do  about  it. 

Most  of  ihose  increases  stem  from  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  in  1992  lo  make  stu- 
dents pay  the  full  cost  of  all  non-academic 
services:  the  Career  Centre,  Hart  House,  athlet- 
ics, health,  etc. 

Students  are,  or  soon  will  be,  paying  the  full 
cost  of  those  services.  Does  that  mean  that  we, 
as  students,  have  a  say  in  hiring  those  services' 
employees?  Or  deciding  on  their  priorities? 
Nope.  While  the  university  has  set  up  some 
advisory  councils  with  student  majorities,  those 
are  only  expected  to  rubber-stamp  any  further 
fee  hikes,  as  the  students'  representatives.  And 
the  only  reason  the  university  allowed  that 
much  student  say  is  because  Queen's  Park 
ordered  it  to. 


Don't  believe  us?  How  about  the  MBA  (Ac- 
counting) program,  soon  to  be  downgraded  and 
shipped  to  the  suburbs?  These  students  are  the 
only  ones  here — other  than  international  stu- 
dents— to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  education. 
You'd  think  they'd  have  some  input  into  being 
cut  loose.  But  no.  Paying  full  cost  is  no  defense 
against  being  moved  to  Erindale,  it  seems. 

University  administrators  have  long  reserved 
to  themselves  the  p<iwcrs  of  taxation  and  gov- 
ernance without  representation.  Central  lo  this 
is  the  structure  of  U  of  T's  supreme  governing 
b<xly,  the  Governing  Council.  Able  to  boss 
adminstralors  around,  lo  cut  or  create  pro- 
grams, to  demand  any  answers,  it  is  meant  lo 
provide  accounlabiiily  lo  all  the  stakeholders 
in  the  university  community. 

But  not  for  students.  For  them,  it's  their 
worst  enemy.  Back  when  the  current  Govern- 
ing Council  was  redesigned,  it  gave  eight  of  its 
50  seals  to  students.  Since  students  were  only 
paying  about  a  sixth  of  their  education  costs, 
back  then,  that  made  sense. 

But  now  students  arc  paying  a  quarter  of  U  of 
T's  costs.  The  result  has  been  an  institution  that 
continually  prefers  administration  and  em- 
ployee interests  (particularly  the  very  well- 
represented  professoriate's)  over  those  of  stu- 
dents. Simply,  we're  always  outvoted.  If  tui- 
tion continues  lo  rise — and  there's  little  doubt 
it  will — then  that  inequity  will  only  grow. 

It  looks  like  we're  going  lo  lose  the  luilion 
battle.  Frankly,  we've  been  losing  it  for  nearly 
a  decade  in  Ontario.  Deficit-strapped  govern- 
ments are  going  lo  continue  to  force  today's 
and  tomorrow's  students  to  pay  more  and  more 
of  the  cost  of  their  learning. 

But  even  as  we  keep  kicking  that  can,  we 
have  to  start  thinking  about  the  new  battle 
ahead.  That's  the  battle  to  do  what  the  Globe 
and  Axworthy  have  already  suggested;  to  wrest 
an  equitable  degree  of  control  over  our  institu- 
tions. 

The  last  student  power  grab  was  led  in  the 
late  '60s  by  students  like  Bob  Rae  and  Steven 
Langdon.  It  gave  us  a  small  voice.  Now  a  new 
generation  of  leaders  must  find  us  a  larger  one. 

Administrators  have  to  be  told  that  we  are 
not  going  to  pay  $3,000  in  tuition,  and  still  be 
happy  with  eight  votes  out  of  50.  If  that  means 
tearing  down  the  Governing  Council  and  re- 
building it  from  the  bottom  up,  so  be  it. 

The  tide  of  anger  on  this  campus  is  rising. 
You  can  feel  it.  Every  time  a  student  kisses  a 
course  refund  goodbye,  or  reads  of  another 
useless  fee  hike,  or  sees  another  Axworthy 
saying  he  wants  to  "help"  students  by  cutting 
them  off  at  the  knees,  it  rises  another  notch.  We 
are  slowly  coming  around  to  seeing  our  world 
the  way  they  did  30  years  ago;  as  something 
requiring  fundamental,  revolutionary  change. 

University  president  Rob  Prichard  is  said  to 
oppose  any  federal  cutbacks  that  will  lead  to 
massive  student  tuition  hikes.  :  it's  the 
powderkeg  he's  sitting  on. 
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TURNING  OFF  TO  HOCKEY 


H(Kkey  is  synonymous  with  Ca- 
nadian winter  nights.  My  mother 
remembers  the  radio  days  when 
her  brothers  and  sister  would 
huddle  around  the  family  radio 
and  listen  anxiously  to  Hockey 
Night  in  Canada.  They  knew 
every  player  by  name  and  number 
on  each  of  the  original  six  teams. 
A  Saturday  game  was  never 
missed. 

Jokes  like  "Why  do  French 
Canadians  like  lo  do  it  doggie 
style? — So  ihcy  can  Ixiih  watch 
Hockey  Night  in  Canada"  have 
filled  the  ears  of  thousands  over 
a  cold  beer,  a  handful  of  prei/els 
and  a  rowdy  game  of  hockey. 
Now,  the  thought  of  hockey 
doesn't  even  come  close  to  rais- 
ing a  chuckle  in  my  throat. 
Rather,  a  bowed  head  and  a  few 
tears.  As  a  fan,  I  have  been  done 
a  huge  injustice. 

Fans  from  all  around  the  world 
have  watched  and  wailed  pa- 
tiently for  the  fate  of  the  1994- 
95  h(Kkey  season  to  be  deter- 
mined. And  when  the  verdict 
came  down  last  week,  that  a 
settlement  had  been  reached,  I 
could  almost  hear  a  collective 
sigh  of  relief  from  fellow  fans 
and  at  the  same  time,  1  could 
smell  the  money  rolling  in.  Af- 
ter all,  that  is  what  it  is  all  about 
now. 

So  after  the  sigh  and  a  brief 
"WooHoo!,"  I  am  now  wonder- 
ing who  is  going  to  foot  the  bill 
for  the  last  few  months  of  greed? 
Alas,  someone  has  to  make  up 
for  the  /.illions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  lost  in  revenue  since 
that  fated  day  in  October  when 
the  stubborn  owners  and  players 
took  that  fatal  step.  And  who 
will  that  be?  Who  else  but  the 
tireless  fans,  who  will  continue 
to  pay  the  already  outrageous 
salaries  and  endorsement  rev- 
enue collected  by  those  idolized 
hockey  players. 


While  much  ink  has  been 
spilled  on  the  efforts  of  profes- 
sional hockey  players  to  "stay  in 
the  game"  as  Wayne  Gret/.ky 
and  his  crew  have  done  in  Eu- 
rope, the  fans  have  been  forgot- 
ten. 

Yes,  the  fans  will  return  to 
Hooding  into  Toronto  and  pack- 
ing the  Gardens,  regardless  of 
how  professional  hockey  has 
toyed  with  their  emotions. 

We  forget  that  countless  men 
and  women  were  laid-off  and 


Michele 
Parent 


millions  of  fans  were  left  with 
open  mouths  and  severe  with- 
drawal while  owners  and  play- 
ers patiently  hammered  out  the 
problems  of  a  conu-act  that  com- 
mon sense  and  compromise 
could  have  solved  months  ago. 
With  dollar  signs  in  their  eyes, 
they  all  went  for  gold,  and  after 
a  little  bending  on  both  sides, 
everyone  came  up  full-handed, 
and  everyone  satisfied,  except 
the  fans. 

But  we  make  the  game.  Imag- 
ine catching  a  game  on  the  tube 
with  all  of  the  uncomfortable 
plastic  seats  in  the  background 
empty,  completely  empty.  No 
cheering  or  yelling,  cussing  or 
swearing.  No  garbage  splatter- 
ing on  the  ice  after  a  tragic  call 
that  turns  the  fate  of  the  game,  or 
dead  sea  life  behind  Poivin's  net 
(Remember  the  1993  playoffs?). 

The  roller-coaster  we  have  all 
been  on  since  the  birth  of  the 
strike  is  finally  over,  but  let  me 
tell  you,  this  is  one  Leaf  fan  who 
will  not  be  sprinting  back  to  the 
amusement  park  called  the  NHL, 
to  the  arenas  that  entertain  the 
childish  practices  of  the  grown 
men  that  run  this  Popeye  organi- 


zation. No...  Hockey  Night  in 
Canada  will  be  a  definite  no-go 
in  my  apartment,  although,  I 
confess.  1  will  still  tune  in  for 
Don  Cherry  and  Ron  McLean  on 
"Coach's  Comer." 

Die-hards  are  just  anxious  to 
get  the  game  back  on  the  ice.  But 
they  are  forgetting  the  struggle 
we  have  endured  and  the  pain  of 
empty  Saturday  nights  suffered 
from  a  missed  two-plus  months 
of  gradc-A  h(Kkey. 

Compensation  is  what  I  am 
after.  A  little  plea  bargaining, 
just  between  the  players  and  the 
fans...  head  to  head.  Maybe  a 
free-for-all  at  the  Gardens,  or 
even  a  public  apology. 

In  the  meantime,  Toronto  fans 
should  go  on  strike.  Give  the 
players  a  little  taste  of  their  own 
medicine.  Let  them  skate  onto 
an  ice  rink  and  hear  the  pathetic 
echo  of  their  skates  cutting  the 
ice  in  front  of  not  a  single  soul, 
a  similar  punishment  to  the  way 
fans  have  been  subject  to  nasty 
classic  re-run  games  and  sit- 
coms in  place  of  the  action  on 
the  ice  we  have  grown  to  crave. 

Michele  Parent  is  the  Varsity's 
features  editor  and  for  the  past 
three  months  spent  every  Satur- 
day night  depressed  and  watch- 
ing Empty  Nest,  instead  of 
Hockey  Night  in  Canada. 
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Cuts  to  post-secondary  education  would  be  devastating 


BY  DAVE  COOKE 

All  of  us  in  Ontario  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  universities  and 
colleges  need  to  work  together  at  this 
critical  time. 

I  wrote  to  the  federal  human  resources 
minister  Lloyd  Axworthy  late  last  year 
to  express  my  concerns  about  Ottawa's 
proposal  for  a  precipitous  reduction  in 
the  funding  required  by  the  provinces  to 
help  subsidize  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. 

This  week  I  am  meeting  with  a  group 
of  college  and  university  administra- 
tors, students,  faculty  and  support  staff 
to  develop  a  common  response  to  the 
federal  proposals. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  Axworthy,  if  this 
proposal  is  enacted,  the  entire  post- 
secondary  education  system  in  Ontario 
will  suffer  irreparable  damage. 

Should  the  federal  government 
choose  to  entirely  phase  out  these  cash 
transfer  payments  for  post-secondary 
education  to  this  province  in  1996-97, 
Ontario  would  suffer  a  reduction  in 
federal  transfers  of  at  least  $700  mil- 
lion. Ontario  could  not  possibly  com- 
pensate for  a  loss  of  this  magnitude 
through  simple  adjustments. 

If  students  were  forced  to  absorb  the 
entire  $700  million  reduction,  tuition 
fees  in  Ontario  could  rise  by  105  per 
cent  over  1994-95  levels. 

And  if  tuition  fees  do  not  take  the 
brunt  of  this  reduction  in  federal  sup- 
port, post-secondary  institutions  could 
be  forced  to  reduce  their  number  of 
places  for  students  or  even  to  close  their 
doors.  $700  million  is  the  entire  operat- 
ing grant  for  three  of  our  major  post- 
secondary  institutions;  York  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Ottawa  and  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto!  It  is  almost  the  entire 
operating  grant  for  every  single  college 
in  this  province! 

The  federal  government  also  pro- 


poses a  loan  program  which  would  en- 
title students  to  repay  their  loans  based 
on  the  income  they  earn  after  gradua- 
tion. This  income-contingent  loan  pro- 
gram, as  it's  called,  would  force  stu- 
dents to  carry  large  debt  loads  for  a  long 
time  after  they  leave  school. 

I  suggest  that  we  need  to  concentrate 
on  making  student  debt  loads  more 
manageable  and  repayment  fairer,  not 
on  loan  repayment  plans  that  justify 


dramatic  tuition  fee  increases. 

There's  simply  no  avoiding  the  fact 
that  these  measures  would  force  stu- 
dents to  dig  deeper  into  their  pockets  for 
tuition  and  eventually  to  carry  substan- 
tially higher  debt  loads. 

While  we  have  asked  students  to  pay 
a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  their  edu- 
cation, our  demands  on  students  have 
been  modest  and  gradual  in  compari- 
son, and  have  been  made  within  an 


overall  policy  context  which  places  a 
priority  on  accessibility. 

Ontario's  position  is  that  we  must 
concentrate  on  keeping  tuition  fees 
down.  Indeed,  late  last  year,  our  gov- 
ernment announced  that  it  would  main- 
tain transfer  payments  to  universities, 
municipalities,  schools  and  hospitals  at 
last  year's  levels  for  1995-96.  Unfortu- 
nately, if  these  proposals  are  enacted, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 


current  level  of  transfer  payments  into 
1996-97. 

Let's  all  try  to  convince  the  federal 
government  to  rethink  its  position.  TTiis 
province — indeed,  this  country — needs 
more  highly  trained  and  retrained  peo- 
ple, not  fewer! 

Dave  Cooke  is  the  provincial  Minister 
of  Education  and  Training  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario. 


Green  Paper  doesn't  mean  less  money 


BY  LLOYD  AXWORTHY 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate 
over  the  last  few  months  on  the  subject 
of  the  federal  government's  proposals 
for  change  in  the  post-secondary  educa- 
tion funding.  I  have  been  listening  with 
a  keen  interest  not  only  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  Minister  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Canada,  but  also 
as  a  former  and  long-time  university 
professor,  and  I  have  heard  a  number  of 
useful  suggestions. 

We  have  entered  an  era  in  which 
knowledge,  skills  and  education  are  the 
keys  to  security  and  prosperity.  Stu- 
dents will  need  to  launch  their  careers 
with  an  education  that  meets  interna- 
tional standards,  and  they  will  need  to 
keep  upgrading  throughout  their  ca- 
reers. At  the  same  time,  people  already 
in  mid-career  need  to  go  back  to 
school — moving  in  and  out  of  college, 
university  and  workplace  courses,  con- 
stantly upgrading  knowledge  and  skills. 
Many  post-secondary  institutions  them- 
selves are  likely  to  change  dramatically 
as  a  response  to  the  information  age  and 
new  learning  technologies. 

While  most  post-secondary  educa- 
tion is  more  important  than  ever,  the 
costs  of  getting  an  education  have  been 
rising  for  the  past  decade.  Tuition  fees. 


which  it  must  be  noted,  are  controlled 
solely  by  the  provincial  governments 
and  the  educational  institutions,  have 
outpaced  inflation  for  the  past  decade. 
The  federal  government,  which  con- 
tributes 50  per  cent  of  the  $16  billion 
annual  cost  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, cannot  tell  the  provinces  how  to 
spend  their  post-secondary  education 
dollars.  Institutions  should  be  consider- 
ing all  avenues  for  increasing  efficiency 
and  cutting  costs,  not  just  raising  tui- 
tion fees. 

The  challenge  then  is  clear:  how  can 
the  federal  government  help  provide 
long-term  sustainable  funding  to  col- 
leges and  universities  and  make  post- 
secondary  education  more  accessible? 

The  discussion  paper  Improving  So- 
cial Security  in  Canada  outlines  an 
option  to  create  an  expanded  and  more 
fiexible  program  of  student  aid.  It  would 
include  the  following  features: 

♦it  would  provide  $2  billion  in  loans 
each  year  to  students,  in  addition  to  the 
$1  billion  in  aid  under  the  existing 
Canada  Student  Loans  Program; 

♦students  would  also  continue  to  be 
able  to  claim  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  their  tuition  as  a  credit  against  fed- 
eral and  provincial  income  lax,  or  to 
transfer  the  credit  to  other  family  mem- 
bers; 


♦it  would  increase  flexibility,  as  it 
would  be  available  to  all  post-second- 
ary students  in  recognized  courses,  not 
just  limited  to  students  passing  a  needs 
test; 

♦it  would  include  a  better  system  of 
grants  for  low-income  students  and  those 
with  special  needs  (the  federal  govern- 
ment is  currently  working  with  the  prov- 
inces to  implement  grants  for  persons 
with  disabilities  and  for  women  in  cer- 
tain PH.D.  programs);  and, 

♦loan  repayment  would  be  based 
upon  earnings  after  graduation.  This 
income-contingent  repayment  princi- 
ple would  guarantee  that  students 
wouldn't  be  burdened  with  loan  pay- 
ments they  couldn't  afford.  Those  who 
didn't  get  a  job  right  away  could  wait  to 
repay  the  loan.  Those  with  jobs  would 
have  payments  geared  towards  their 
income. 

Some  have  said  this  proposal  would 
mean  more  borrowing  for  students.  Yet 
70  per  cent  of  university  students  gradu- 
ate without  any  debt,  or  owing  less  than 
$5,000.  Consider  the  payback: 

♦the  average  wage  in  Canada  is 
$23,700,  yet  for  university  graduates 
$34,900,  a  difference  of  $11, 200  more 
per  year,  or  about  half-a-million  dollars 
more  in  lifetime  earnings; 

♦the  unemployment  rate  for  univer- 


sity graduates  is  under  six  per  cent 
versus  a  national  rate  of  9.6  per  cent. 

All  of  society  benefits  when  some- 
one gets  a  university  education  or  col- 
lege degree.  Governments  pay  most  of 
the  cost.  Right  now,  students  only  pay 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  costs  of 
post-secondary  education  while  taxpay- 
ers pay  the  rest. 

Putting  more  money  in  the  hands  of 
students  gives  them  the  buying  power 
to  insist  on  a  wider  variety  of  courses 
tied  closer  to  the  job  market.  It  could 
result  in  more  cost-effective  and  effi- 
cient institutions. 

It  isn't  true  that  this  proposal  would 
result  in  less  money  for  post-secondary 
education — on  the  contrary.  What  is 
true  is  that  this  proposal  requires  chang- 
ing the  way  the  federal  government 
supports  post-secondary  education.  Let 
me  explain: 

♦the  provinces  are  responsible  for 
post-secondary  education  but  the  fed- 
eral government  funds  half  of  its  $16 
billion  annual  cost; 

♦the  federal  government  provides 
$6  billion  in  cash  and  transfers  to  pro- 
vincial governments  under  the  Estab- 
lished Programs  Financing  (EPF)  ar- 
rangements; 

♦it  also  provides  direct  funding  for 
Please  see  "Cash,"  page  6 
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Mr.  James 
Gallagher 

Executive  Vice-President  of 
The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 

Speaking  on  the  evolution  and  development  of  the 
TSE  and  of  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  keeping  the 
Exchange  competitive  in  today's  more  globalized  trading 
world  as  well  as  the  increasing  importance  of  computers 
and  the  TSE's  move  towards  greater  automation  and 
the  elimination  of  the  Trading  Floor.  For  any  market 
enthusiast,  this  is  a  great  opportunity  to  hear  from  a 
very  important  industry  insider! 

Wednesday,  January  25th 
6  p.m.  in  the  Debates  Room 
at  Hart  House 


Political  Paranoia 


BY  JEFF  BLUNDELL 

It  starts  innocently  enough.  A  few  words  like 
"nigger"  or  "faggot,"  words  that  every  one  finds 
objectionable,  are  labelled  as  inappropriate.  Mov- 
ies which  contain  graphic  violence  or  explicit  sex 
have  their  audiences  restricted  or  scenes  cut  out. 
No  one  can  or  will  object  to  this.  It's  intended  to 
protect  children  and  stop  people  from  inciting 
racial  hatred.  But  it  doesn't  stop  there. 

Musical  recordings  have  labels  stuck  on  them 
classifying  them  as  having  adult  content  and  dirty 
magazines  are  put  in  brown  paper  wrappers  and 
kept  on  the  top  shelf.  This  all  makes  sense.  It  sets 
aside  material  which  is  offensive  to  the  majority. 
This  is  good  for  society. 

Paintings  of  naked  children  are  locked  up.  Words 
that  offend  some  people  are  discouraged.  Words 
like  "dyke,"  "retarded"  or  "policeman"  are  re- 
placed by  lesbian,  limited  and  police-person.  These 
new  words  don't  offend  people,  or  if  they  do  we 
can  always  change  them  again. 

Time  after  time  we  do  this.  Words  are  replaced 
by  gentler,  more  generic  ones;  babe,  sweetheart, 
or  honey,  are  considered  rude  so  we  use  woman,  or 
female.  Then  if  those  words  are  loo  limiting,  wc 
switch  to  person  or  human.  Concern  about  peo- 
ple's feelings  becomes  paranoia  about  offending 
anyone. 

Maybe  I've  just  read  George  Orwell's  1984  too 
many  limes.  Maybe  I'm  the  one  who's  paranoid. 
Maybe  I'm  just  a  white  heterosexual  male  who's 
feeling  threatened  that  my  world  is  changing  and 
I,  like  the  dinosaurs,  can't  adapt. 

Or  maybe  there  is  something  very  devious  at 
work  here.  Instead  of  working  to  expand  people's 
understanding  of  each  other,  instead  of  increasing 
people's  tolerance  for  things  which  arc  different, 
we  are  finding  generic  words  to  cover  all  of  them. 
Instead  of  celebrating  what  makes  women  differ- 
ent from  men,  and  whites  different  from  Orientals, 
and  the  elderly  different  from  homosexuals,  we 
arc  lip-locing  around  each  other  trying  not  to 
offend,  and  not  bothering  to  understand. 

Last  weekend  I  made  a  joke  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  laughed  fully  and  then  caught  himself. 

"I  can't  believe  you  said  that, "  he  cried  with 
indignation. 

"Why  not,"  I  said,  "You  were  thinking  it." 


"Well,  yeah,  but  I  wouldn't  say  it  out  loud,"  was 
his  answer. 

Why  not?  Is  Big  Brother  listening? 

I'm  feeling  threatened  all  right.  I'm  damned 
scared.  I  see  a  world  where  people  are  reinventing 
a  language  such  that  they  can  converse  without 
communicating. 

Jeff  Blundell  is  a  fourth-year  political  science 
student  at  U  of  T. 


Cash  won't 


dry  up 


Continued  from  page  5 

university  research  and  student  assistance; 

♦the  value  of  the  tax  transfers  will  continue  to 
grow  with  the  economy,  from  nearly  $4  billion  in 
1996-97  to  a  projected  $6  billion  by  2006;  under 
the  present  federal-provincial  agreement,  the  cash 
portion  will  decline  correspondingly. 

So  we  propose  using  the  cash  while  it's  still 
available  and  investing  it  into  an  enriched  student 
assistance  program.  This  way  we  would  make 
available  $2  billion  per  year  in  loans  and  grants  to 
help  students  pay  their  portion  of  their  education 
costs.  The  combination  of  growing  federal  lax 
transfers  and  this  new  loans  program  would  mean 
$10  billion  more  in  resources  available  for  post- 
secondary  education  in  Canada  over  the  10-year 
period  starting  in  1996-97. 

The  federal  government  has  brought  forward 
some  options  for  change.  But  we  don't  pretend  to 
have  all  the  answers.  If  you  have  any  other  ideas, 
I  want  to  hear  from  you.  Call  1-800-735-3551  to 
get  background  informaiion  and  a  detailed  supple- 
mentary paper  outlining  the  federal  government's 
proposal  for  post-secondary  education.  Let's  work 
together  to  make  the  system  better. 

Lloyd  Axworthy  is  the  federal  Minister  of  Human 
Resources  Development. 
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Atrium,  595  Bay  Street, 

(corner  of  Young  and  Dundos) 
Toronto  591  -9206 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ELECTION  1995 


ARBOB 


Nominations  open 

January  16th,  9  a.m, 

Nominations  close 

January  27th,  noon 

Positions 

4  teaching  staff  seats  (A&S 

Federated;  A&S  Sciences; 

Engineering;  Medicine) 
4  full-tinne  undergraduate 

student  seats 
2  part-tinne  undergraduate 

student  seats 
2  graduate  student  seats 
1  administrative  staff  seat 


Governing  Council  is  connposed  of  50 
nnembers  including  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  1 6  governnnent 
appointees,  1 2  teaching  staff,  8 
alunnni,  8  students,  2  adnninistrative 
staff  and  2  presidential  appointees. 
Council  and  its  Boards  are  responsible 
for  approval  of  such  itenns  as: 

acadennic  and  incidental  fees 
establishment  of  new 

academic  programs 
major  admissions  and  awards 

policy 

the  University's  budget 
campus  planning  and  capital 

projects 
personnel  policies 
campus  and  student  services 

Information  and  nomination 
forms  are  available  from: 

Susan  Girard 

Chief  Returning  Officer 

Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 

978-6576 


The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals. 


Monday,  January  16,  1995 
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Policing  tlie  trails  of  campus  science  buildings  proposed 

student  patrols  to  aid  U  of  T  police 


BY  Michael 
Bettencourt 

a  student  night  patrol  service  is 
being  proposed  to  help  ensure 
personal  safety  and  to  safeguard 
university  computer  equipment. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  hir- 
ing of  students  in  order  to  act  as 
"eyes"  for  the  campus  police, 
says  Ivan  Gottlieb,  the  director 
in  charge  of  the  campus  cops. 

"[We  want  to]  supplement, 
not  replace,  our  staff  by  [stu- 
dent] building  patrols,"  said 
Gottlieb. 

The  students  would  be  pro- 
vided with  some  basic  training 
in  areas  such  as  conflict  resolu- 
tion, verbal  judo,  and  radio  com- 
munications. 

This  would  leave  campus  po- 
lice officers  available  for  other 
duties  which  may  require  more 
specialized  policing  skills,  said 
Gottlieb. 

If  the  program  is  implemented, 
it  will  begin  as  a  pilot  project  in 


the  engineering  faculty,  said 
Michael  Charles,  the  faculty's 
dean. 

"If  it  was  successful,  it  could 
be  enlarged  to  include  other  sci- 
ence buildings,"  said  Charles. 

The  students  would  not  be 
expected  to  confront  anyone  sus- 
pected of  wrongdoing,  said 
Charles. 

"They  certainly  wouldn't  be 
expected  to  apprehend  anybody," 
he  said. 

Ruby  Nayyar,  Engineering 
Society  president,  says  prelimi- 
nary student  reactions  to  the  pro- 
posals have  been  generally  posi- 
tive. 

"Their  only  concern,"  Nayyar 
says,  "is  the  availability  of  time 
to  patrol." 

This  could  be  accommodated, 
she  says,  by  having  a  large  pool 
of  patrollers  who  could  be  called 
upon  occasionally  for  patrol 
duty. 

Another  concern,  she  says,  is 
to  ensure  the  union  rights  of  the 
campus  police  are  not  infringed 


upon. 

The  proposal  would  not  re- 
place the  Walksafer  service, 
which  offers  free  night-time  es- 
corts around  campus,  but  may 
be  modeled  after  that  program. 

A  committee  has  been  formed 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  the 
program,  its  costs,  and  the  exact 
manner  in  which  it  could  be  ad- 
ministered. 

The  committee  should  make 
some  recommendations  by  this 
spring,  says  Gottlieb. 

The  proposal  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  Lee  McKergow, 
manager  of  campus  police  serv- 
ices, over  the  last  year.  The  idea, 
said  Gottlieb,  was  first  proposed 
in  order  to  use  available  re- 
sources more  efficiently.  With 
students  patrolling  buildings, 
campus  police  could  get  more 
involved  with  preventative  po- 
licing programs. 

McKergow  is  a  member  of 
the  subgroup  studying  the  pro- 
posal. 

"We're  doing  research  on 


Ruby  Nayyar:  campus  cop  wannabe. 


other  universities  who  have  simi- 
lar programs  in  place,"  he  said. 

McKergow  said  the  idea  of 
student  patrols  has  never  been 
tried  before.  Previously,  there 


were  patrollers  for  certain  build- 
ings, but  they  were  not  students. 
Budget  constraints,  led  to  the 
program's  demise,  McKergow 
said. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamVS) 
Those  involved  with  the  pro- 
posal emphasized  that  it  is  still 
in  the  very  early  planning  stages. 

"This  is  all  still  up  in  the  air," 
Gottlieb. 


Higher  day  care  costs  detrimental  to  women:  study 


BY  Ben  Lenton 

A  University  of  Toronto  study 
of  7,000  families  has  found  that 
one  in  four  employed  mothers 
would  be  forced  to  quit  their 
jobs  if  their  child  care  costs  in- 
creased. 

This  economic  study  is  the 
first  to  report  on  how  the  cost  of 
child  care  in  Canada  affects  a 
mother's  decision  to  enter  the 
workforce. 

"It  is  a  financial  balancing 
act.  Essentially  it  is  a  report  on 


how  likely  it  is  that  a  woman 
would  quit  her  job  because  of  the 
expense  of  child  care,"  said 
Gordon  Cleveland,  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of 
economics. 

"Twenty-six  per  cent  of 
women  earning  between  $  10,000 
and  $20,000  felt  they  would  have 
to  stay  at  home  if  child  care  costs 
increased  by  25  per  cent,"  said 
Cleveland. 

The  percentage  of  women 
leaving  their  jobs  decreased,  as 
their  level  of  income  increased. 


Scarborough  council  on 
student  service  to  begin 


BY  Christine  Kralik 
Varsity  Staff 

A  new  council  for  student  serv- 
ices is  in  the  process  of  being 
formed  on  the  Scarborough  cam- 
pus. 

"The  council  is  to  be  a  high 
level  policy  body  for  people  in 
student  services,"  says  David 
Neelands,  U  of  T's  assistant  vice- 
president  for  student  affairs. 

The  council  would  meet  once 
a  month. 

The  council  would  fill  the 
same  role  for  the  suburban  cam- 
pus that  the  new  Council  for 
Student  Services  will  on  the 
downtown  campus:  to  supervise 
the  spending  of  student  money 
on  Health  Services,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Recrea- 
tion, and  the  Career  Centre. 

Two  years  ago,  the  university 
announced  all  such  non-aca- 
demic services  at  the  university 
would  be  funded  fully  by  stu- 
dent fees.  Non-tuition  fees  for 
students  have  risen  sharply  as  a 
result. 

To  allow  students  more  say 
on  how  their  money  was  spent, 
the  university  proposed  a  Coun- 
cil on  Student  Services,  which 
would  supervi.se  the  various  non- 
academic  services  at  U  of  T. 

While  it  had  been  originally 
thought  that  one  council  would 
serve  all  three  campuses,  stu- 
dent leaders  at  Scarborough 
Campus  have  insisted  on  having 
their  own  council  to  deal  with 
just  their  own  campus's  non- 
academic  services,  like  athletics 
and  health. 

Ted  Supelov,  president  of  the 


Scarborough  Campus  Student 
Council,  is  in  favour  of  the  plan. 

"It  was  formed  because  of  the 
escalating  costs  of  going  to  uni- 
versity. Students  need  a  larger 
say  as  to  where  the  money  is 
going,"  said  Supelov. 

Eric  Mok,  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council's  chair  for 
Scarborough,  agrees. 

"A  few  years  ago,  it  was  de- 
cided that  students  should  pay 
separately  for  student  services. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  students 
to  have  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
trol," he  said.  "A  lot  of  people 
are  not  happy  with  the  services 
provided,  as  they  don't  reflect 
the  changing  make  up  of  the 
university." 

The  council  would  recom- 
mend an  expansion  or  reduction 
of  student  services.  It  would  also 
serve  as  a  medium  of  informa- 
tion and  communication. 

"Students  through  this  com- 
mittee would  have  a  majority 
vote.  As  well,  it  would  have  to 
be  based  at  Scarborough  instead 
of  going  through  the  University 
Affairs  Board,"  said  Supelov. 
"It's  coming  from  our  commit- 
tee down  to  the  University  Af- 
fairs Board  to  be  approved." 

The  proposed  committee 
would  have  21  voting  members 
in  total  consisting  of  1 1  student 
members  and  10  administrators 
and  other  key  university-wide 
representatives  of  faculty. 

SAC  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  says  students  should 
have  a  majority  on  the  council. 

"It's  only  reasonable  that  stu- 
dents should  have  a  say  in  how 
those  fees  are  to  be  allocated  " 


said  Cleveland. 

The  research  was  based  on  a 
1988  Statistics  Canada  survey. 
Researchers  questioned  moth- 
ers whose  youngest  child  was  of 
pre-school  age  and  who  were 
using  market-based  child  care 
that  did  not  involve  family  rela- 
tives. 

"The  research  was  done  to  see 
if  current  existing  literature  about 
the  costs  of  child  care  co-related 
with  the  Statistics  Canada  sur- 
vey. The  results  were  what  we 
expected  to  find,"  said  Douglas 
Hyatt,  assistant  professor  in  U  of 
T's  Institute  for  Policy  Analy- 
sis. 

The  report  found  that  single 
mothers  were  the  most  sensitive 
to  rising  child  care  costs,  being 
nearly  twice  as  likely  as  couples 
to  quit  their  jobs  if  child  care 
costs  rose  by  25  per  cent. 

The  work  place  must  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of 


women,  said  Hyatt. 

"It  does  have  important  con- 
notafions  for  our  community," 
said  Hyatt.  "Firms  and  industry 
must  make  child  care  more  avail- 
able, as  more  women  move  into 
the  labour  force,"  said  Hyatt. 

Jan  Nolan,  U  of  T's  family 
care  advisor,  says  women  often 
have  to  find  other  alternatives, 
like  unofficial  day  care,  or  get- 
ting the  father  to  stay  at  home. 

"In  these  times,  women  have 
to  work  to  survive  and  therefore 
must  find  child  care.  Good  child 
care  is  essential  to  both  children 
and  adults.  But  it  is  often  also 
expensive. 

"It  is  not  right  that  women  are 
forced  onto  welfare  because  of 
the  rising  cost  of  child  care,"  she 
said. 

The  study  also  found  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  mothers  re- 
ported losing,  refusing  or  chang- 
ing jobs  due  to  the  lack  of  avail- 


ability or  the  expense  of  child 
care. 

Many  mothers  said  they  were 
forced  to  turn  down  promotions 
and  reduce  the  number  of  hours 
they  could  work  a  week  because 
they  could  not  afford  care  for 
their  children  while  they  were 
away. 

"Given  that  the  number  of 
women  in  the  workforce  is  in- 
creasing, that  women's  wages 
are  increasing  and  that  there  is  a 


decline  in  extended  families, 
these  findings  indicate  that  the 
demand  for  market-based  child 
care  is  going  to  increase  in  the 
future,"  said  Cleveland. 

The  research  was  partly 
funded  by  the  federal  Ministry 
of  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment. 

Presently,  one-third  of  all  par- 
ents with  pre-school  children  pay 
over  $50  each  week  on  child 
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Keating  Educational  Tours 

We  need  Female  and  Male  guides  in  particularl 
For  more  details  contact  the  summer  employment 
centre  or  call  974-9600  and  askfor  Erica. 


Do  you  know  a  student 
who  has  made  an 

outstanding 
contribution  to  the 
University  community? 


If  so,  you  can  nominate  him  or  her  for 
the  Gordon  Cressy  Award. 

This  Award,  established  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  will  be 
presented  to  students  at  a  special 
ceremony  hosted  by  President  J.  Robert  S. 
Prichard  on  April  5,  1995. 

The  award  will  recognize  students  with 
high  academic  standing  who  have  made 
substantial  extra-curricular  contributions 
to  their  college,  faculty  or  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a  whole. 

Nomination  forms  can  be  obtained 

from  the  Department  of  Alumni 

and  Development, 

21  King's  College  Circle, 

Main  Reception. 

For  more  information,  please  call 
978-4258  or  978-6536. 


*  all 


Deadline  for  nominations: 
Monday,  February  20,  1995. 


Monday,  January  16,  1995 


Religious  practice  under  fire 

Female  genital  mutilation  the  subject  of  controversy 


BY  Deana  Beltsis 

MONTREAL  (CUP)— Suniia  will  never 
forgei  ihe  sharp-edged  green  piece  of 
glass  they  used  to  cut  her  genitals. 

Sunita  was  six  years  old  when  her 
mother  brought  her  to  Egypt  to  visit  her 
aunt  and  uncle.  She  remembers  being 
held  down  by  five  women. 

"My  legs  were  spread  apart,"  she 
said.  "My  aunt  held  one  leg  and  my 
mother  the  other.  Two  women  I  did  not 
know  held  my  arms.  The  midwife,  a 
short  older  woman,  squeezed  and  cut 
out  my  clitoris.  She  then  clamped  onto 
the  lips  of  my  vagina  and  cut  away  my 
flesh.  I  remember  very  well.  She  used  a 
green  piece  of  glass  that  quickly  turned 
red.  I  was  sewn  shut.  I  hated  my  mother." 

Sunita  is  one  of  1 14  million  women 
worldwide  that  have  been  circumcised 
against  their  will,  in  what  is  known  as 
female  genital  mutilation,  or  PGM. 
According  to  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, at  least  two  million  girls  a  year 
are  bom  into  cultures  that  practice  FGM, 
and  6,00()  girls  are  mutilated  daily. 

Scarred  for  life 

Kathcrine  Tait,  executive  assistant 
for  The  National  Council  of  Women  in 
Canada,  said  there  arc  three  forms  of 
female  genital  mutilation. 

Circumcision,  the  mildest  form,  is 
the  removal  of  all  or  part  of  the  clitoris. 
The  second  form,  excision,  is  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  clitoris  and  all  of  the 
vaginal  lips. 

The  third,  and  most  horrific,  is 
infibulation.  This  involves  the  removal 
of  all  genital  parts,  followed  by  the 
sewing  together  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
vulva  with  thorns  or  catgut  sutures  so 
that  when  the  remaining  skin  of  the 
labia  majora  heals,  it  forms  a  bridge  of 


scar  tissue  over  the  vagina. 

A  liny  opening  is  preserved  by  the 
insertion  of  a  twig  or  small  object  to 
allow  for  the  passage  of  urine  and  men- 
strual blood. 

According  to  Tait,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  child  to  hemorrhage  to  death 
because  of  the  crude,  unhygienic  tools 
used  by  practitioners. 

"Most  of  the  women  that  undergo 
this  procedure  have  some  sort  of  com- 
plication throughout  their  lives,"  she 
says. 

And  these  complications  range  from 
pain,  bleeding,  infections  and  difficul- 
ties in  childbirth,  to  reduced  or  total 
lack  of  sexual  pleasure.  In  most  cases  of 
infibulation,  complications  are  lifelong 
and  serious,  including  chronic  infec- 
tions and  often  death. 

Underground  practices 
in  Canada 

In  some  form  or  another,  FGM  is 
practiced  in  more  that  39  countries 
worldwide,  mostly  throughout  Africa, 
from  Senegal  to  Somalia.  The  opera- 
tion is  on  the  rise  in  Yemen  and  Oman, 
and  is  very  common  in  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia. 

While  current  adherents  are  prima- 
rily Muslim,  FGM  goes  back  centuries 
in  central  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  in 
some  societies,  was  practiced  by  Chris- 
tians, animists  and  Jews. 

To  many  of  the  cultures  that  practise 
female  genital  mutilation,  it  is  a  cer- 
emonial rite  of  passage,  marking  a  girl's 
coming  of  age.  Practitioners  believe  it 
suppresses  sexual  urges,  ensuring  fe- 
male virginity  before  marriage,  and 
deterring  infidelity  afterwards. 

Tait  says  there  are  no  documented 
cases  of  doctors  performing  these  op- 
erations in  Canada,  but  it  is  widely 


believed  to  occur. 

Sunita  belongs  to  a  women's  group 
in  Canada  that  helps  victims  who  have 
survived  FGM.  She  says  female  cir- 
cumcisions are  an  underground  prac- 
tice in  Canada. 

"Families  take  their  children  back  to 
their  countries  of  origin  or  save  money 
to  bring  the  circumciser  over  to  Canada," 
says  Sunita.  "The  word  then  spreads 
around  the  immigrant  communities  and 
other  families  will  pay  to  have  the  op- 
eration performed  on  their  daughters." 

No  studies  have  yet  been  done  to 
determine  how  many  FGM  survivors 
there  are  in  Canada,  who  exactly  is 
performing  these  rituals  and  where  ihey 
are  being  done. 

'This  doesn't  surprise  me,"  contin- 
ues Sunita.  "People  who  practice  it  have 
no  choice  but  to  go  underground." 

"Under  Canadian  law,  it  falls  under 
child  or  sexual  abuse, "  explains  Sunita. 
"Communities  who  find  doctors  or  mid- 
wives  willing  to  perform  the  mutilation 
are  not  likely  to  report  them." 

Making  FGM  a 
criminal  offence 

CNN  broadcast  footage  of  a 
clitoridectomy  being  performed  on  a 
screaming  girl  last  September  during  a 
UN-sponsored  International  Conference 
on  Population  and  Development  in 
Cairo,  Egypt.  It  helped  bring  to  public 
eyes  the  practice  of  female  genital  mu- 
tilation. 

"People  had  the  chance  to  sec  how 
brutal  FGM  is.  It  is  condoned  in  many 
of  these  countries.  Women  in  these 
countries  arc  the  property  of  their  hus- 
bands and  no  one  is  likely  to  take  dam- 
aged property."  Sunita  says. 

One  month  after  this  graphic  cover- 
age was  shown,  a  federal  consultation 


Justice  Minister  Allan  Rock:  "Especially  troubled"  the  culture 
defense  could  be  used  in  cases  of  FGM. 

paper,  asking  Canadians  to  consider  the     lion  is  required. 


Protection  for  gangs,  clubs  and  nations. 

Causing  grief  in  human  relations. 

It's  a  turf  war  on  a  global  scale. 

rd  rather  hear  both  sides  of  the  tale. 

See,  it's  not  about  races,  just  places,  faces. 

Where  your  blood  comes  from  is  where  your  space  is. 

I've  seen  the  bright  side  get  duller, 

I'm  not  going  to  spend  my  life  being  a  colour. 


"Express  Yourself'  -  Michael  Jackson 


Express  Yourself 
Write  for  the  Varsity's  Culture  and  Identity  Supplement 
Call  Michele  at  979-2831 


possibility  of  allowing  a  person's  cul- 
tural beliefs  to  be  used  as  a  defense  for 
some  criminal  offenses,  was  released. 

But  Justice  Minister  Allan  Rock  said 
Nov.  17  that  he  would  never  introduce 
a  general  "cultural  defence"  into  the 
Criminal  Code  to  allow  people  to  es- 
cape conviction  on  the  grounds  of  their 
religion  or  culture. 

Rock  said  he  was  "especially  trou- 
bled" that  it  could  be  used  as  a  defence 
to  justify  female  genital  mutilation. 

Sunita  agrees  that  members  of  cer- 
tain cultural  groups  would  attempt  to 
use  religious  belief  as  a  defence  if  ever 
prosecuted  for  the  practice. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  FGM  will  be 
defended  by  certain  groups  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  part  of  their  culture. 
Culture  is  often  used  as  an  excuse," 
Sunita  says. 

"FGM  is  a  form  of  severe  violence 
against  young  girls  and  women,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  as  to  why 
this  violence  has  to  occur, "  she  contin- 
ues. "Whether  it  be  culture  or  religion, 
sexual  disfigurement  of  giris  is  wrong." 

Many  groups  and  organizations  want 
a  bill  passed  that  would  specifically 
address  the  practice.  Recently,  Quebec 
MP  Christine  Gagnon  introduced  a  pri- 
vate member's  bill  to  amend  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  to  make  FGM  a  specific  of- 
fence. 

Presently,  FGM  would  likely  be  con- 
sidered criminal  child  abuse.  But  Tait 
also  believes  a  specific  legal  prohibi- 


"Chargcs  of  sexual  or  child  abuse 
aren't  good  enough,"  states  Tait.  "We 
want  it  stated  in  the  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada.  We've  sent  proposals  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice  several  times." 

Other  groups,  like  Women's  Health 
in  Women's  Hands,  a  Toronto-based 
organi/.ation  that  is  also  strongly  op- 
posed to  female  genital  mutilation,  arc 
lobbying  for  the  making  of  laws  that 
would  make  the  practice  of  FGM  ille- 
gal. 

"We  firmly  believe  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  making  FGM  a  specific  crimi- 
nal offence,"  says  Linda  Comwell,  a 
member  of  the  group.  In  addition  to 
political  advocacy.  Women's  Health  in 
Women's  Hands  provides  emotional 
and  educational  support  to  women  that 
have  undergone  mutilation. 

"We  are  trying  to  lobby  governments 
throughout  the  world  to  pass  laws  mak- 
ing the  mutilation  of  women  illegal," 
she  adds. 

Sunita  believes  in  her  religion  and  its 
practices,  but  questions  their  nature 
when  they  infringe  on  human  rights. 

"I've  always  been  a  firm  believer  in 
religious  rights  and  freedoms,"  Sunita 
comtinues.  "I  believe  that  every  reli- 
gion and  culture  should  be  tolerated. 

But,  she  says,  "I'm  also  a  strong 
believer  in  human  rights.  And  the  right 
not  to  be  maimed  or  mangled  in  anyway 
belongs  to  every  woman  and  every 
young  girl  always." 
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Dead  cells,  sex  toys  and  voyeurism 

Sook-Yin  Lee  gives  the  inside  poop  on  lier  life  in  media 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

"I've  never  been  able  to  hold  a 
regular  job,"  admits  Sook-Yin  Lee, 
musician  and  new  MuchMusic  per- 
sonality. 

"I'm  of  a  chronic  doodler.  Since 
I  was  a  kid  I've  been  putting  together 
these  big  shows  for  the  neighborhood. 
There's  a  creative  force  there.  I'm 
also  a  Gemini,  so  I  can't  be  pinned 
down  to  one  medium." 

True  to  form,  Lee  has  of  late  com- 
pleted several  projects  in  very  differ- 
ent medium.  Lavinia's  Tongue  is 
her  most  recent  foray  in  musical  form. 
This  is  her  first  release  since  leaving 
the  Vancouver  indie  band  Bob's 
Your  Uncle,  and  is  a  true  mix  of  tradi- 
tional lyrical  songs  with  a  good  dose 
of  experimental  soundscapes  and 
improvisational  numbers.  Many  of 
these  interludes  have  been  cu  I  led  from 
film  soundtracks  that  Lee  had  com- 
posed and  wanted  used  in  another 
context. 

The  title  Lavinia's  Tongue  is  a 
reference  to  the  Shakespearian  play 
Titus  Andronicus,  in  which  Lavinia 
sees  her  husband  murdered,  then  in 
turn  is  raped  and  has  her  hands  cut  off 
and  her  tongue  cut  out.  Lee  sees 
Laviniatongue  as  a  metaphor  for  what 
remains  unspoken  in  society. 

"It  deals  with  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
people don'tusuallytalkabout,  and 
also  reflects  a  lot  of  things  that  have 
happened  in  my  life,"  Lee  explains. 
"Death  is  still  a  taboo  subject  in  our 
society,  and  yet  it  is  something  that 
everybody  has  to  deal  with.  A  lot  of 
the  album  was  motivated  by  my  sis- 
ter's death  a  couple  years  ago.  That 
was  a  really  big  turning  point  in  my 
life." 

Most  of  the  songs  on  the  album 
have  a  decidedly  narrative  tone  to 
them;  they  almost  serve  as  snapshots 
of  Lee's  life.  Storytelling  is  some- 
thing that  captures  her  imagination, 
no  matter  what  format  it  exists  in. 

"1  love  a  good  story.  I  come  from  a 
family  of  storytellers.  My  father  has 
amazing  stories  about  growing  up  as 


a  street  kid  during  the  occupation  of 
Hong  Kong  during  the  war,  they're 
beautiful  stories,  really  sad  and  funny," 
Lee  relates.  "My  older  sister  had  an 
ability  to  tell  an  amazing  story  off  the 
top  of  her  head.  In  real  life  I'm  a  bit 
of  an  observer  and  a  bit  of  a  story- 
teller, too." 

Take  "The  Hair  Song,"  which  tells 
the  story  of  three  instances  of  hair 
"decisions."  With  a  chorus  like 
"Hair  is  just  dead  cells  emerging 
from  our  skulls,"  you  know  you're 
not  dealing  with  an  ordinary  person. 

"I'm  a  goofball,"  she  explains 
with  a  laugh.  "There's  a  big  side  of 
me  that  just  likes  to  have  fun  and  it 
gets  reflected  in  all  of  my  work. 
There's  something  completely  lib- 
erating in  being  a  total  idiot!" 

"Vocal  Improv  with  Vibrator"  is 
an  odd  musical  number  involving 
Sook-Yin  doing  improvisation  vocals 
with  the  background  noise  of  a  very 
old  vibrator. 

"I  took  a  trip  down  to  the  Grand 
Canyon,"  Lee  explains  with  reference 
to  how  she  became  knowledgeable 
about  sex  toys.  "On  the  way  we 
stopped  in  San  Francisco,  and  there's 
a  woman's  sex  shop  called  Good 
Vibrations.  They  have  this  huge  dis- 
play case  of  vibrators  and  sex  toys 
through  the  ages.  It  begins  with  lov- 
ingly carved  little  handles  and  goes 
through  the  various  ages  and  sud- 
denly it  becomes  the  age  of  electric, 
then  to  the  appliance  stage. 

"After  I  came  back  from  the  trip  I 
went  to  a  flea  market  in  Vancouver, 
and  low  and  behold,  I  opened  this 
box  and  inside  was  one  of  the  first 
electric  vibrators.  The  person  who 
was  selling  it  had  no  idea  what  it  was, 
so  he  sold  it  to  me  for  four  bucks.  It 
looks  I  i  ke  a  tortu  re  device  and  it  shoots 
sparks.  It  has  an  amazing  sound  that 
seemed  great  for  an  improv.  And  I 
wanted  to  use  a  sex  toy  because  I'm 
amassing  a  large  quantity  of  sex  toys." 

Sex  toys  aside,  Lee  sought  out  many 
different  instruments  for  a  variety  of 
sounds.  She  worked  with  old  friends 
Bernie  Addington  on  bass  and  David 
Chorley  on  various  wind  instruments 


and  recruited  jazz  player  Rick  Kilburn. 

"I  had  done  as  much 
preproduction  as  possible  before  go- 
ing into  the  studio,  so  I  knew  what  I 
wanted  to  hear,"  she  points  out.  But 
for  her  working  with  Kilburn  was  more 
of  a  partnership  than  anything  else. 

"It  was  an  amalgamation.  He's 
an  amazing  jazz  player.  Where  I 
can't  be  objective  all  the  time,  he 
would  say  'You're  losing  it, 
you're  getting  off  track.'  He  has  a 
great  musical  sense.  Beingflat  or  sharp 
is  not  important — what  is  important  is 
the  spirit  and  the  underlying  integrity 
by  which  you  are  executing  the  work." 

Lee  has  always  been  interested  in 
filmmaking  and  playwriting.  In  the 
past  few  years  she  has  completed  two 
short  films.  Hey  Kelly,  a  short  com- 
edy, action,  drama  for  children,  and 
The  Escapades  with  the  One  Particu- 
lar Mr.  Noodle,  which  was  made  for 
the  NFB  Studio  D's  "Five  Feminist 
Minutes." 

"I've  always  liked  to  write  plays 
and  stuff.  When  I  was  in  grade  four  I 
wrote  a  script  for  Welcome  Back, 
Kotter.  Then  I  entered  the  Five  Femi- 
nist Minutes  contest,  and  I  was  cho- 
sen," Lee  recounts.  "I  was  like  'Oh, 
My  God.'  The  elation  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  then  I  realized  I  actually 
had  to  do  it.  I  had  50  characters  in  the 
script  and  I  had  actually  never  done  a 
film  before." 

"  Mr.  Noodle  is  basically  an  auto- 
biographical story  about  a  summer  I 
spent  as  a  sociological  experiment 
walking  the  streets  of  Vancouver  as  a 
ten-foot  egg  noodle  and  all  of  the 
different  things  that  came  out  of  that. 
I  was  beaten  up  by  a  gang  of  skinheads. 
Basically  being  a  noodle  in  society  is 
very  difficult." 

Lee  has  made  the  transition  from 
filmmaker  to  TV  personality,  recently 
joining  the  MuchMusic  environment 
almost  by  accident.  A  friend  in  Van- 
couver had  asked  Lee  to  help  in  an 
arts  show  he  was  developing.  On  a 
trip  out  to  Toronto  he  happened  to 
show  Moses  Znai  mer  thei  r  demos  and 
Znaimer  ended  up  pursuing  Lee. 

"He  [Moses]  basically  saw  me. 


Sook-Yin  Lee  without  those  awful  pigtails.  (Mark Stafford) 

contacted  me  and  asked  me  to  do  a     and-a-half  minute  slots. 


ten-minute  piece.  I  did  this  kind  of 
irreverentC/)ar/;e'sAnge/s  gone-bad 
kind  of  thing,  utilizing  my  squirt  gun 
collection  and  a  seriesof  technicolour 
wigs.  I  was  amazed  and  surprised  that 
on  the  strength  of  those  two  demos 
they  offered  me  the  job. 

Love  her  or  hate  her,  Lee  has  brought 
her  own  style  to  Much,  something 
that  has  been  sorely  lacking  in  past 
years.  She's  introduced  "The  In- 
side Poop,"  a  send  up  of  Hard  Copy. 
Right  now  she's  trying  to  create  a 
parody  of  Forrest  Gump,  this  time 
with  a  Canadian  half-wit  instead  of 
Forrest.  The  only  problem  she  admits 
to  is  fitting  the  anecdotes  into  1 5  one- 


"One  day  1  was  deliriously  fever- 
ish, so  I  brought  my  sleeping  bag  into 
the  environment.  Instead  of  getting 
rest  I  ended  up  doing  this  interpretive 
sleepi  ng  bag  dances  to  the  theme  from 
Dynasty,"  Lee  notes.  "I  can  do  any- 
thing I  want  within  the  minute-and-a- 
half  format  between  videos." 

MuchMusic  is  offering  Lee  a  wel- 
come chal  lenge,  and  she  is  bei  ng  given 
pretty  much  free  reign  for  her  creative 
energies.  But whatthefuture  will  bring 
who  knows? 

"I'm  a  bit  of  a  nomad,  a  bit  of  a 
wanderer,"  she  confesses.  "Maybe 
I'll  be  writing  for  Welconrie  Back, 
Kotter. " 


The  Mandrakes:  rooted  and  down  to  earth 


the  mandrakes 


(Carole  Iritz) 


by  Lois-Anna 
Kaminski 

"No  expectations,  no  disap- 
pointments." This  is  the  mod- 
est motto  of  Hamilton-based 
band  the  mandrakes  (note  the 
lack  of  capital  letters — these  are 
indeed  humble  human  beings). 
But  after  listening  to  their  demo 
tape  and  chatting  with  bassist/ 
vocalist  and  U  of  T  grad  Chad 
Clark,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  don't 
expect  to  be  disappoi  nted  with 
their  show  at  Lee's  Palace 
tonight. 

The  band  members'  wide 
variety  of  musical  influences 
combine  to  create  a  unique 
sound.  There's  no  need  to 
draw  comparisons  with  any 


other,  better  known  band  (like 
The  Waltons.  Oops,  that  just 
slipped  out.  Sorry.)  The  man- 
drakes are  a  paradox  of  laid- 
back  and  energetic  songs, 
pleasant  pop  vocal  harmonies 
and  cynical  lyrics — kind  of 
sweet  and  sour.  The  song  "I 
Hate  You,"  for  example,  isone 
of  the  prettiest  ballads  I've 
heard  in  a  longtime.  The  music 
itself  is  straightforward  and  easy 
to  listen  to.  To  quote  a  Colum- 
bia House  catalogue  synopsis 
of  a  Crowded  House  CD,  the 
mandrakes'  songs  tend  to 
have  "hooks  so  solid  you 
could  catch  a  fish."  But  this  is 
just  the  demo  I'm  talking 
about;  who  knows  what  will 
transpire  at  the  live  shows? 
Going  strong  since  1 992,  the 


mandrakes  headline  regularly 
in  Hamilton  and  are  building  a 
loyal  base  of  fans  around  the 
province.  Turnouts  at  previous 
Toronto  gigs  have  been,  well, 
less  than  brilliant  perhaps.  But 
as  Clark  points  out,  tonight's 
show  coincides  with  a  very 
special  full  moon. 

"If  you  consider  that  it  will 
be  the  first  full  moon  of  the 
third  millennium  AD,  then 
you'd  better  be  prepared," 
Clark  jokes.  "As  a  public  serv- 
ice we  will  provide  shelter  for 
the  frightened  at  Lee's." 

Shelter  aside,  lead  vocalist 
and  primary  lyricist  Sam  Lahie 
provides  a  thoughtful  and  mel- 
low presence  while  Clark  holds 
down  the  bottom  end  as  solid 
as  you  please,  and  David 


Sekine  adds  energetic  acoustic 
and  electric  guitar.  Drummer 
Dan  Gruba,  the  only  band 
member  to  have  turned  30,  is 
an  accomplished  veteran  of 
several  Hamilton  bands  and 
has  definitely  mastered  the  art 
of  the  tasteful  satisfying  drum 
fill. 

One  of  the  mandrakes' 
songs  will  be  appearing  on  a 
new  combination  CD  called 
Ruby  Karma,  produced  by  the 
Great  Slave  Recording  Com- 
pany. The  band  also  released 
an  eight-song  cassette  last  sum- 
mer, which  you  can  probably 
pick  up  at  the  show. 

The  least  you  can  do  is  show 
up.  If  you  go  with  no  expecta- 
tions, you  won't  go  home  dis- 
appointed. 
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Don 't fight  it,  the  Mutton 
Birds  are  bigger  than  expected 


The  Mutton  Birds  only  seconds  after  coming  out  of 
by  Don  Kosmo  Ward     and  are  like  an  experimental 


Varsity  Staff 

"What  most  people  don't 
realize  in  this  country,  in  New 
Zealand,  is  that  we  are  all  very 
strange  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,"  notes  Don 
McClashan,  lead  singer  of  New 
Zealand  quartette.  The  Mutton 
Birds. 

"We  talk  funny,  we  have 
monstrous  delusions  about 
things,  we've  got  huge  or- 
nate chips  on  our  shoulders 
which  would  make  the  Irish  or 
the  Serbs  jealous.  We  have  only 
been  a  nation  for  150  years 


settlement  on  the  moon  or 
something.  We  are  a  people 
with  no  past,  brainwashed  into 
thinking  that  we  are  normal 
and  that  everyone  else  is  differ- 
ent. Those  are  the  sorts  of  feel- 
ing that  we  bring  to  what  we 
do." 

McGlashan's  cultural  ob- 
servations are  very  apropos, 
especially  when  you  take  into 
consideration  that  his  musical 
influence  has  been  heard  in  his 
home  and  native  land  since 
1980,  when  his  band  Blam 
Blam  Blam  came  to  national 
prominence  through  a  series  of 


a  geo-force. 

Top  20  singles.  Their  fame  cul- 
minated in  a  1982  New  Zea- 
land Recording  Industry  "Song 
of  The  Year"  award  for 
"Don't  fight  it,  Marsha,  it's 
bigger  than  the  both  of  us." 

The  Mutton  Birds, 
McGlashan's  current  musi- 
cal incarnation,  continue  to 
amass  fans  and  influence  crit- 
ics. Their  self-titled,  self-pro- 
duced, and  self-financed  1 992 
debut  was  released  to  five-star 
reviews,  garnering  them  Best 
Group,  Best  Album,  and  Best 
Single  ("Nature")  honours  at 
the  1993  New  Zealand  Music 
Awards.  The  critical  appraisal 


ATTENTION 
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may  choose  to  opt-out  of  the  APUS  PLAN  and  receive  a  refund  of  the  Plans  fee. 
To  apply  for  a  refund  you  must  provide  proof  of  this  coverage  and  fill  out  an 
APUS  Health  Plan  Refund  Form  in  the  APUS  office  Rm.1089 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  You  can  apply  for  a  refund  between  January  2 
and  February  3,  1 995,  if  you  are  taking  B  &  S  courses  ONLY. 
Forms  are  available  at  APUS,  Scarborough  Campus  Students' 
Council  and  the  Erindale  Part  Time  Undergraduate  Student 
Association. 


For  further  information  about  the  PLAN,  the  OPT-OUT 
provision  or  the  FAMILY  COVERAGE  contact  the  APUS  office 
at  (416)978-3993. 


APUS 

THE  ASSOCIATIOS 

OF  PART-TIME 
USDERCRADLIATE 
STUDENTS 


was  more  than  matched  by 
commercial  success.  The 
record  went  platinum,  and 
spent  over  a  year  on  the  New 
Zealand  Top  50. 

The  band's  success  was  the 
result  of  a  gamble  by 
McGlashan,  who  had  to  put  a 
mortgage  on  his  home  to  fi- 
nance the  recording.  They  had 
to  release  the  debut  on  their 
own  Bag  Records  label  and 
were  able  to  distribute  the 
record  through  Virgin  Records 
in  Germany.  Their  success  at 
home  didn't  parlay  into  suc- 
cess abroad,  however,  due  to 
distribution  problems  that  pre- 
vented a  North  American  re- 
lease. Expect  this  to  change 
withSa/fy,theirsecond  release 
and  their  major  label  debut. 

Salty  is  a  testament  to  the 
inventive  pop  songwriting  of 
McGlashan,  who  can  deliver 
an  infectious  melody  even 
while  his  tongue  is  firmly 
planted  in  cheek.  This  obser- 
vation is  best  exemplified  by 
"Queen's  English,"  whose 
chorus  reads:  "The  Queen's 
English  was  good  enough  for 
Jesus  Christ,  and  it's  good 
enough  for  me." 

"The  song  "Queen's  Eng- 
lish' is  a  true  story  about  a 
Texas  senator  I  listened  to  on 
American  TV  talkback,"  re- 
marks McGlashan.  "He  was 
asked  a  question  about  his  po- 
sition  on  bilingualizing 
schools — that  was  his  response. 
I  found  it  interesting  to  get  into 


his  character,  defending  his 
position.  At  the  end  of  it  he 
widens  out  his  perspective,  say- 
ing:  All  you  little  countries/ All 
you  Towers  of  Babel  ?  Wei  I  you 
better  wake  up,  and  shape  up, 
and  earn  your  place  on  the 
team." 

McGlashan  also  pushes  the 
parameters  of  pop  music 
instrumentally,  incorporating 
banjo,  euphonium,  and 
autoharp  into  The  Mutton 
Bird's  musical  vocabulary. 
"You  Will  Return,"  for  exam- 
ple, is  punctuated  by  a  banjo 
riff,  courtesy  of  guitarist  David 
Long,  while  "The  Heater," 
their  number  one  single  in  New 
Zealand,  is  graced  with 
McGlashan's  euphonium 
playing;  the  euphonium  being 
a  baritone  horn  that  resembles 
a  tiny  tuba. 

Sa/fy  also  features  a  modern 
rendition  of  the  former  1982 
Blam  Blam  Blam  hit  "Don't 
fight  it  Marsha,  it's  bigger  than 
the  both  of  us,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  McGlashan,  had 
been  misinterpreted  as  a  song 
of  longing. 

"The  original  was  more  of  a 
straight  pop  song.  This  version 
is  a  lot  darker  and  more  appro- 
priate, because  the  guy  singing 
the  song  is  really  an  asshole. 
This  new  version  doesn't  let 
him  off  the  hook  as  much  as  the 
old  one  did." 

Salty  is  an  unabashed  Kiwi 
release,  as  can  be  evidenced 
from  songs  such  as  "Welling- 


ton." The  band  also  makes  no 
attempt  to  hide  their  habitat. 

"I  work  with  material 
that's  close  at  hand  lyrically. 
We  worked  with  characters, 
keeping  in  with  the  way  New 
Zealanders  speak.  That  helped 
to  convince  me  that  songs 
should  be  sung  the  way  they 
are  spoken.  I  think  that  makes  a 
big  difference  to  the  way  you 
write." 

The  Mutton  Birds'  keen  use 
of  harmony  brings  to  mind  the 
vocal  musings  of  the  now-de- 
funct Crowded  House,  the  last 
Kiwi  band  able  to  capture  the 
ears  of  North  Americans. 
McGlashan  recognizes  that  the 
New  Zealand  music  scene  fo- 
cuses on  songs,  as  opposed  to 
sounds. 

"In  New  Zealand,  there's 
a  strong  sense  of  songwriting. 
The  song,  as  opposed  to  a  band 
image,  is  really  what  is  impor- 
tant. There  are  a  lot  of  bands 
who  may  sound  different,  but 
they  are  all  united  in  that  they 
share  a  sense  of  importance  for 
the  song  and  the  melody. 

"When  listening  to  New 
Zealand  bands  such  as  The 
Chills,  The  Bats,  The  Verlaines, 
The  Able  Tasmans,  and  our- 
selves you'll  hear  different 
styles,  but  what  we  are  really 
tryi  ng  to  do  is  write  songs.  Each 
song  that  we  write  has  its  own 
distinct  sense  of  atmosphere, 
and  I  think  that  this  is  what  is 
special  about  New  Zealand 
music." 


SPEED  READING 

for  only  $95 

Are  you  working  at  less  than  50%  of  your  potential? 

Registration  Wednesday 
January  18,  1995  10:00am  to 
3:00pm  in  Sid  Smith  Lobby 

In  cooperation  with  SAC  we  offer: 

•  12  hours  of  class  time 
•  text  book  included 

•  full  refund  after  1st  class  if  not  satisfied 
•  free  refresher  course 

•  on  campus  since  1973 

Class  I 

4:30  to  6:00  pm 
Tuesdays  Jan.  24  to  Mar.  21,  1995 
Room  104  Rehabilitation  Medicine  Bldg. 
256  McCaul  St. 

Class  II 

7:00  to  8:30  pm 
Tuesdays  Jan.  24  to  Mar.  21,  1995 
Room  1047  Earth  Sciences  Bldg. 

MEM  Communications  (905)  775-3832 
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Cruising  down  Liberty  Street 


CBC  sets  sights  on 


X  with  new  series 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

I  must  admit  that  when  I  sat  down  to 
watch  the  CBC's  new  twenty-some- 
thing show  Liberty  Street  I  was  pre- 
pared to  dislike  it.  After  all,  I've  had 
enough  of  the  pandering  to  Genera- 
tion X  and  the  preachy  PCisms  com- 
mon to  CBC  shows.  It  didn't  matter 
to  me  that  the  show  is  produced  by 
the  people  who  brought  us  Degrassi: 
I  was  ready  to  go  on  and  on  about  the 
bad  acting,  the  laboured  plot  lines 
and  preachy  speeches.  But  I  won't. 
In  fact  I  can't,  because  none  of  those 
problems  exist. 

Liberty  Street  is  a  show  that  I'm 
likely  going  to  watch,  weekly.  1  liked 
it;  actually  what  I  saw  I  liked  a  lot.  The 
premise  is  somewhat  pat— it  revolves 
around  the  lives  of  a  group  of  twenty- 
somethings  who  all  live  in  the  same 
apartment  building,  a  nod  to  Melrose 
Place.  The  tenants  are  very  diverse  (a 
mix  ofmen  and  women,  black,  native 
and  gay)  and  they  all  have  different 
setsof  problems  to  deal  with  (mother- 
hood, poverty,  violence,  sexual  abuse 
and  substance  abuse)  yet  they  also 
have  a  charming  likability.  At  first 
they  may  seem  like  Politically  Correct 
stereotypes,  but  the  talent  of  the  writ- 
ers and  actors  creates  individuals  in- 
stead. 

Like  Degrassi,  there  are  a  lot  of 
characters  for  a  once-a-week,  half- 
hour  show,  so  you  won't  see  your 
favorite  characters  every  week.  In- 
stead you  get  a  rotati  ng  bi  1 1 ,  that  bri  ngs 
certain  characters  to  the  front  one 
episode  then  has  them  in  the  back- 
ground for  the  following  one. 

Episode  one  is  likely  the  weakest, 
but  then  again  it's  the  episode  that 
introduces  characters  and  storylines. 


This  is  a  problem  with  any  serial;  in 
L/6erfy  Streef  the  opener  is  clunky  and 
at  times  seems  forced,  but  it's  not 
without  promise. 

First  we  see  Mack  Ooel  Bissonnette), 
who  is  the  current  superintendent  of 
the  apartment  building  affectionately 
known  as  "The  Pit."  Mack  is  an  ex- 
con,  ex-drug  addict;  beyond  that  we 
don't  know  much  about  him.  Along 
comes  Frank  (Pat  Mastroianni) — his 
uncle  has  just  bought  the  building  and 
designated  Frank  as  new  superi  ntend- 
ent.  Good-bye,  Mack. 

Of  course  Frank  can't  look  after 
the  building  and  needs  Mack's  help. 
This  is  how  Frank  and  Mack  end  up 
sharing  an  apartment.  Wacky  hijinks 
follow. 

During  the  course  of  the  first  epi- 
sode we  meet  some  of  the  other  ten- 
ants of  The  Pit,  but  the  meetings  are 
too  brief  to  give  us  any  real  sense  of 
who  they  are.  Annie  (Henriette 
Ivanans,  who  is  a  U  of  T  grad)  has 
previously  been  involved  with  Frank 
and  now  holds  that  against  him.  Ernie 
(Richard  Zeppieri)  and  Lucille 
(Katherine  Ashby)  are  a  young  mar- 
ried couple  that  conveniently  run  a 
cafe/store  in  the  basement  of  The  Pit. 
Marsha  (Marcia  Laskowski)  and 
Nathan  (Billy  Merasty)  are  bike  couri- 
ers sharing  a  place;  she's  a  tough  girl 
and  he's  gay.  And  there  is  a  new 
tenant  Jan  (Kimberly  Huie,  also  a  U  of 
Tgrad),  a  black  woman  who  moves  in 
with  her  young  daughter,  Chris 
(Melissa  Daniel). 

Mastroianni  and  Bissonnettearethe 
glue  that  hold  /./bertySfreef  together; 
they  are  both  excellent  actors,  are 
given  good  characters  to  work  with 
and  have  excellent  comic  timing. 

There  is  inevitable  tension  between 
Mack  and  Frank,  as  they  share  a  tiny 


apartment  but  not  outlooks.  Frank 
complains  about  the  lack  of  space, 
but  more  to  the  point  his  inability  to 
get  laid  (his  girlfriend  Teena  is  appar- 
ently bothered  by  having  Mack  prac- 
tically in  the  same  room  with  her  and 
Frank).  But  there  is  also  a  sense  of 
friendship  developing  between  the 
two.  Besides,  Frank  needs  Mack's 
help  to  keep  The  Pit  runni  ng  and  Mack 
needs  a  job. 

During  the  first  episode  I  really 
didn't  like  Marsha  and  Nathan.  They 
may  be  high-powered  bike  couriers, 
but  they  looked  like  they  were  riding 
with  training  wheels.  And  at  that  time 
Nathan's  homosexuality  seemed 
like  a  flag  being  raised  to  elicit  some 
kind  of  applause  from  viewers. 

Yet  when  one  of  the  following  epi- 
sodes returns  to  them  and  an  incident 
of  gay  bashing,  we  really  see  the  depth 
in  their  reaction  to  the  events.  Marsha 
wants  to  tackle  the  problem  head  on, 
while  Nathan  knows  the  attack  is  filled 
with  complexity.  Which  is  what  makes 
Liberty  Street  so  promising:  issues  are 
not  black  and  white  and  they  are  not 
conveniently  resolved  in  nicely  por- 
tioned half-hour  shots. 

The  most  promising  relationship, 
though,  is  between  Jan  and  Mack, 
which  seems  to  develop  almost  with- 
out their  knowledge.  They  have  an 
amazing  chemistry  that  is,  surpris- 
ingly, brought  out  by  Jan's  daughter 
Chris.  The  relationship  develops  by 
chance;  Jan  needs  someone  to  look 
after  Chris  and  Mack  seems  to  have 
the  fatherly  touch.  But  just  when  it 
looks  like  romance  is  in  the  air,  Jan 
kicks  Mack  out  in  order  to  study.  I 
guess  we'll  have  to  wait  a  few  more 
episodes  before  they  actually  get  to- 
gether. 

My  only  complaint  is  that  Liberty 


Frank,  or  is  that  Joey,  is  caught 

Street  occasionally  gets  mired  in  the 
preachy.  Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
is  one  of  the  funders:  that  explains  the 
entire  plot  surrounding  Marsha  as  she 
tries  to  quit  smoking. 

And  when  Lucille  thinks  she  might 
be  pregnant  but  isn't  sure  she  wants 
to  keep  the  baby,  they  won't  even 
mention  the  "A"  word.  And  the  drug 
abuse  angle  is  hackneyed;  we  see 
Mack  flashing  back  to  his  user  days 
when  he  spills  sugar  and  starts  to  cut 
lines  with  it. 

What  Liberty  Street  does  do  and 
wonderfully  is  fill  each  episode  with  a 


between  two  babes. 

combination  of  serious  issues  and 
comedic  relief,  both  done  with  equal 
assuredness.  The  episode  concerning 
the  gaybashing  of  Nathan  is  frighten- 
ingly  realistic,  yet  gets  a  well-needed 
break  when  Frank  takes  up  nude 
modelling  with  Annie. 

The  characters  of  Liberty  Street  are 
likable  without  being  candy-like.  The 
writing  is  good,  and  so  is  the  acting. 
Chalk  another  one  up  to  Canadian 
talent. 

Liberty  Street  airs  on  Wednesday 
nights  at  8:30  on  CBC. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

COUNCIL 
ELECTIONS 

Nominations  open  on  Monday,  January  16  for 
positions  on  the  General  Commitee  and  other 
Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Council. 

Nomination  forms  and  a  list  of  vacancies  are 
available  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  Office  of 
the  Faculty  Registrar,  departments,  offices  of 
college  registrars  and  student  organizations. 

Completed  forms  must  be  received  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  no  later  than  4:00  pan., 
Friday,  January  27,  in  order  to  be  valid. 


Universal  Honey  breaks  out  of 
the  basement  with  magic 


by  Trevor  Hogg 

The  musical  partnership  of 
bassist/lyricist  Johnny  Sinclair 
and  vocalist/guitarist  Leslie 
Stanwyck  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  they  were  members  of 
The  Pursuit  of  FHappiness. 
However,  after  a  couple  of  al- 
bums, Johnny  felt  a  change  was 
required  for  both  of  them;  they 
leftTPOH  and  formed  Univer- 
sal Honey. 

"We'd  played  on  two  al- 
bums, travelled  the  world  and 
it  was  like  'What  more  is  there 
to  do  h§re.'  It  was  time  to 
move  on,"  Sinclair  notes.  "I 
didn't  want  to  be  a  passenger 


on  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  and  there 
were  things  I  wanted  to  do  on 
my  own,  as  did  Leslie." 

Sinclair  and  Stanwyck 
formed  the  aggressive  rock 
group  Loud  Factory.  But  they 
found  their  sound  was  begin- 
ning to  change  after  working 
with  producer  Aubrey  Winfield 
on  a  cover  of  "Carey"  for  the 
Joni  Mitchell  tribute  album. 
Back  to  the  Garden.  With  the 
change  in  sound  came  of 
change  in  name,  they  were  now 
known  as  Universal  Honey. 

They  were  so  pleased  in 
working  with  Winfield  that  they 
used  him  again  in  putting  to- 
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TORONTO  WRITING  WORKSHOP 


416-260-6621 

POETRY  WORKSHOP 

1  day.  Sat.,  Feb.  11,  10  am-5  pm 
Molly  Peacock,  author.  Take  Heart  (Random 
House)  &  Original  Love  (Norton);  past 
poet-in-residence,  Columbia  U.,  Barnard, 
Bennington,  NYU.  $60  (early  reg.  $50) 

INTRODUCTION  to  CREATIVE 
WRITING 

9  iveeks,  Feb.  6-Apr.  3,  Mons.,  7-10  pm 

WOMEN  WRITERS  WORKSHOP 

9  weeks,  Jan.  31-Mar  28,  Tues.,  7-10  pm 
Libby  Scheier,  author,  Saints  and  Runners  and 
SKY  (Mercury)  &  Second  Nature  (Coach  House); 
co-editor.  Language  in  Her  Eye  (Coach  House); 
York  U.  creative  writing  prof. 
$295/course  (early  reg.  $275) 


gethertheirdebutalbumMag/c 
Basement.  Despite  their  altered 
sound,  as  Sinclair  points  out, 
the  change  was  unplanned. 

"There  wasn't  an  inten- 
tional shift  in  sound.  When  it 
came  time  to  pick  the  tracks 
with  Aubrey,  his  vision  of  the 
band  was  maybe  more  gentle, 
melodic  than  what  we  had  been 
doing.  I  think  live  we're  two 
guitars,  bass,  and  drums.  There 
is  not  a  lot  of  extra  instrumenta- 
tion. We're  a  little  more  ag- 
gressive live,"  says  Sinclair. 

The  band's  main  concern 
is  music,  and  there  are  no  po- 
litical messages  to  be  found  on 
any  of  the  ten  tracks  that  make 
up  Magic  Basement.  This  re- 
flects Sinclair's  attitude  that 
rock'n'roll  is  a  medium  with 
which  to  have  fun  not  a  meant 
to  preach.  Considering  most 
musicians  do  not  have  a  high 
school  degree,  he  is  skeptical 
about  following  blindly  their 
social  and  political  beliefs. 

"It's  fine  to  get  up  on  a 
soap  box  and  say  'This  is  what 
I  stand  for,  this  is  what  I  am  all 
about,  all  my  fans  rally  around 
me.  I'm  so  great  for  doing  this 
and  you're  now  aware  of  the 
problems  in  the  world.'  But 
all  you  need  to  do  is  to  pick  up 
a  newspaper  to  stay  aware," 
Sinclair  notes.  "People,  be- 
fore they  get  involved  with 
something  should  think  for 
themselves  and  think  this  is 
what  I  really  want  to  do,  and 
then  do  it." 

There  have  been  a  couple  of 
personnel  changes  over  the 
past  few  of  years.  Currently  the 


band  features  Stanwyck, 
Sinclair,  former  Haywiredrum- 
mer  Sean  Kilbride,  and  Hamil- 
ton-based guitarist  Laura 
Sargeant.  Johnny  and  Leslie  do 
thebulkofthesongwriting,  but 
the  rest  of  the  band  have  been 
getting  involved.  Sinclair  looks 
forward  to  this  continuing.  But 
as  far  as  band  line-ups,  you  just 
never  know.  Is  this  going  to  be 
the  final  set? 

"Damn,  I  hope  so!"  Sinclair 
laughs.  "We  had  this  record 
in  the  can  for  a  good  longtime 
and  there  was  a  period  when 
we  were  hiring  people  to  play 
and  trying  to  duplicate  what 
was  recorded  i  n  the  studio.  And 
we  were  being  a  slave  to  this 
record." 

"We  weren't  really  enjoy- 
ing that  sort  of  aspect  to  it. 
Finally  we  decided,  let's  just 
get  a  band  together  and  play 
these  songs  as  a  band  would 
play  them.  It's  brought  a  lot 
more  life  and  a  lot  more  enthu- 
siasm to  the  material  and  also 
helped  to  fuel  our  creativity.  I 
think  we've  been  writing  a 
lot  of  good  songs  lately." 

Having  recently  obtained  a 
record  deal  with  BMC,  the 
band  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  promoted  nation- 
ally.  Neither  Sinclair  nor 
Stanwyck  have  had  an  easy 
time  since  leaving  The  Pursuit 
of  Happiness.  Things  got  so 
bad  towards  the  end  of  Loud 
Factory  that  Sinclair  wrote 
"The  Future's  Never 
Seemed  More  Uncertain  Than 
it  Does  Right  Now."  The  times 
have  certainly  changed. 
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Love  &  a  .45 
Soundtrack 

Various  Artists 

Sony 

The  mov'ieLove  &  a  .45has  not 
been  released  as  of  yet,  but  the 
soundtrack  is  now  available  for 
public  consunnption. 

This  compilation  features  a 
bevy  of  new  songs  fronn  to- 
day's current  cavalcade  of 
'alternative'  artists,  as  well 
as  a  few  musical  staples  from 
yesteryear. 

We'll  start  with  the  relics. 
Among  the  more  interesting 
offerings  here  is  Nazareth's 


"Love  Hurts,"  as  interpreted 
acoustically  by  Kim  Deal  (The 
Breeders)  and  Bob  Pollard. 
Their  rendering  of  this  rock  sta- 
ple is  (sigh)  heartfelt. 

The  original  recordings  of 
Johnny  Cash's  "Ring  of  Fire" 
and  Roger  Miller's  "King  of 
The  Road"  work  surprisingly 
well  within  the  context  of  the 
soundtrack,  balancing  the 
mood  created  by  The  Rev. 
Horton  Heat's  "The  Dev- 
il's Chasing  Me"  and  Mazzy 
Star's  "Ghost  Highway." 

The  Meat  Puppets,  Flaming 
Lips,  April'sMotel  Room,  and 
jesus  and  Mary  Chain  all  pro- 
vide tracks.  Even  the  Butlhole 
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AU  LEATHER 
JACKET 

Complete  with  Crest. 
Arm  &  Back  Letters 
or^ly  $200 
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Surfers'  "Who  Was  In  My 
Room  Last  Night"  works,  in  a 
Nintendo  commercial  kind  of 
way. 

This  disc  encourages  re- 
peated listening,  and  you  need 
not  see  the  film  to  enjoy  it. 

Don  Kosmo  Ward 

Untitled  (aka 
The  Black 
Album) 

no  artist  listed  (aka 
Prince) 

Warner 
Ah,  the  official  release  of  the 
Purple  Partymeister's  most 
notorious  bootleg. 

Recorded  as  the  follow-up 
to  Sign  o'  the  Times,  a  few 
press  copies  were  leaked  in 
1 988,  before  the  whole  project 
was  swept  aside  in  favour  of 
Lovesexy.  Supposedly  His 
Royal  Badness  felt  the  material 
was  too  naughty,  even  by  his 
standards. 

Well  of  course  the  critics 
raved.  After  all,  you  the  public 
would  never  get  to  hear  the 
record  that  they  had  the  privi- 
lege of  owning.  And  bootleg 
versions  were  selling  for  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

So  is  it  worth  thousands  of 
dollars?  Certainly  not.  Isitworth 
getting?  Definitely. 

Funky  jams  galore,  with 
more  startling  vocal  and  musi- 
cal embellishments  than  most 
artists  can  muster  in  a  career. 
Particularly  notable  are  the 
jazzy  syncopated  horn  riffs  that 
Prince  was  using  during  the 
late  '80s.  Except  for  the  bal- 
lad "When  2  Are  In  Love," 
it's  a  great  dance  album  from 
start  to  finish. 

Are  the  songs  naughty?  Well 
yeah,  but  not  enough  to  really 
raise  the  eyebrows.  The  song 
title  "Le  Grind"  is  pretty  self- 


The  Hart  House  Investment  Club  presents 

® 


February  15th -19th 


$160-1-  $50  services  &  tax 


•  New  York  Stock  Exchanse  •  World  Trade  Centre 
•  Discount  Brokerage  Firm:  Charles  Schwab 

Also  experience  Manhattan's  renowned  nightlife;  Broadway 
Shows,  Times  Square,  night  clybs  and  cuisine  from  around  the 
world.  Visit  unique  galleries  and  shops  of  SoHo  and  Greenwich 
Village,  Rockerfeller  Center,  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,...  and,  of  course,  shopping! 

Much  more. 

A  presentation  on  the  New  York  City  trip,  courtesy  of 
Temple  &  Tempie  Tours  Inc./ will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
January  18  in  the  Hart  House  Debates  Room,  at  6:00  pm. 

Package  includes:  return  transportation  via  modern 
video-equipped  coach  •  3  nights  accommodation  ir\  heart 
of  Manhattan  at  the  Ramada  Hotel  Pennsylvaniii 
(a  fourth  night  overnight  on  the  coach)  •  Guided  Tour. 

For  more  information  please  contact  Tina  Chow  782-2003 


Cost  per 
pcr^wn 

DOUBLE  TWPLE 

QUAD 

$293  j  $237 

$210 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


explanatory.  And  typical  Prince 
lines  abound  such  as  "I  just 
hate  to  see  an  erection  go  to 
waste." 

A  couple  of  duds  complete 
the  package  (real ly  what  wou  Id 
a  Prince  album  be  without 
them).  "Dead  On  It"  is  a  rather 
petty  diss  of  rappers,  and  "Bob 
George"  is  one  of  those  silly 
morality  plays  that  Prince  per- 
forms in  concert  but  usually 
has  the  good  sense  to  leave  off 
albums. 

One  only  wonders  what 
other  goodies  are  stashed  away 
in  the  symbol  man's  record- 
ing vault. 

John  Teshima 

The  Return  of 
the  Space 
Cowboy 

Jamiroquai 

Columbia 
Sounds  really  good. 
Sounds  really  like  Stevie  Won- 
der. 

John  Teshima 

No  Need  to 
Argue 

The  Cranberries 

Island 

After  hearing  the  single  "Zom- 
bie" played  on  the  radio  a  few 
times,  I  was  curious  to  see  if  the 
Cranberries  had  decided  to  take 
on  a  new  sound.  But  in  their 
recent  release  No  Need  to  Ar- 
guelhey  mostly  just  further  the 
style  established  on  their  last 
album.  They  offer  an  alterna- 
tive-pop sound  that  stays  pretty 
safe,  not  trying  anything  too 
different. 

Vocalist/lyricist  Delores 
O'Riordan  writes  mostly 
about  the  melancholy  aspects 
of  personal  relationships,  life. 


and  growing  up.  Although  she 
is  a  talented  vocalist,  at  times  is 
seems  as  if  she  i  s  tryi  ng  to  sou  nd 
like  Sinead  O'Connor.  The 
accompaniment  supports 
O'Riordan's  voice  well,  and 
the  guitars  offer  soothing  cho- 
rus tones  for  the  most  part. 

"Zombie"  is  a  song  about 
the  tragedy  of  war,  reflecting 
the  personal  termoi I  suffered  in 
her  native  Ireland.  It  is  the  only 
song  that  could  be  considered 
aggressive,  in  an  album  that  is 
otherwise  more  suited  to  sit 
back  and  relax  to. 

The  rest  of  the  album  ispretty 
catchy,  with  faster  paced  songs 
like  "I  Can't  Be  With  You" 
and  "Ridiculous  Thoughts" 
supplementing  more  mellow 
ones,  including  "Dreaming 
My  Dreams,"  which  adds  a 
touch  of  violin. 

No  Need  to  Argue  is  a  pretty 
safe  buy.  It  will  appeal  to  Cran- 
berries fans,  those  who  like  the 
poppiersideof  alternative,  and 
to  the  more  mainstream  pop 
audience  as  well.  It  also  gives 
you  something  to  look  forward 
to.  The  band  has  a  good  sound 
to  work  with. 

Sfeve  Sanyal 

I  Am  An  Eagle 

Various  Artists 

First  Nations  Music 
I  Am  An  Eagle  is  a  double  CD 
set  that  contains  "A  mix  of 
contemporary  and  traditional 
native  music  with  legends  told 
by  native  story  tellers."  This  is 
a  very  educational  CD,  inform- 
ing the  listener  about  the  im- 
portant role  that  storytellers 
played  in  traditional  native 
American  societies. 

To  the  Native  American  peo- 
ples, story  telling  was  not  only 
a  form  of  entertainment,  but 
also  a  way  of  preserving  their 
history  and  imparting  moral 
and  religious  teachings  to  suc- 


ceeding generations.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  legends  in  the  CD 
range  from  the  catastrophic 
decimation  of  native  people  by 
the  white  men,  to  stories  about 
the  beginnings  of  time,  before 
there  were  any  people  on  earth 
and  animals  ruled  the  land,  to 
stories  of  bravery  and  heroism 
in  surviving  against  the  ele- 
ments, to  supernatural  beasts 
(the  sasquatch),  to  the  onslaught 
of  urbanization. 

All  the  legends  have  a  moral 
content,  a  message  or  theme  to 
be  applied  to  everyday  life:  the 
value  of  cultivating  loyalty, 
bravery  and  honour,  humility 
before  all  Creation,  and  the 
importance  of  never  giving  up 
when  all  seems  lost.  The  moral 
of  the  legends,  however,  is  not 
readily  giving  as  in  the  fables  of 
Aesop;  instead,  the  message 
has  to  be  discerned  by  the  lis- 
tener, picked  out  from  the  story. 
The  legends  function  more  as 
entertaining  stories  than  mor- 
alist dissertations. 

The  musical  component  of 
the  CD  is  also  very  good.  The 
title  track,  "I  Am  An  Eagle" 
sums  up  the  theme  of  the  CD: 
"I  am  an  eagle...  you  can  put 
me  in  a  cage,  I'll  just  keep 
believin',  'cause  you  can't 
make  me  feel  that  small."  The 
music  is  at  times  country,  at 
times  new-age  sounding,  at 
times  pop-rock,  and  there  are 
also  several  traditional  pieces 
interspersed  in  the  CD.  The 
songs  deal  with  native  issues 
and  different  facets  of  the  Na- 
tive American  experience. 

The  CD's  spoken  word 
content  is  great.  My  only  dis- 
appointment was  that  the  great 
Oj  i  bway  ska  band  Seventh  Fi  re, 
who  incidentally  are  also 
signed  to  the  First  Nations 
Music  label  which  puts  out  this 
CD,  was  not  included.  That 
aside,  /  Am  An  Eagle  rules. 

Jaime  Castellanos 


JSU  ISRAEL 
WEEK  PROGRAMS 


Tuesday  January  17 

THE  STATUS  OF 
WOMEN  IN  ISRAEL 

WITH  SHARON  WEINTRAUB 
FROM  THE  NEW  ISRAEL  FUND 


5  P.M. 


SID  SMITH  2112 


Thursday  January  19 

special  movie  presentation 

"BLACK  TO  THE 
PROMISED  LAND" 

JOURNEY  WITH  A  GROUP  OF  AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN  TEENAGERS  AS  THEY  JOURNEY 
THROUGH  THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL 

4  P.M.  UC  140 

sponsored  by  the 

L    JEWISH  STUDENTS'  UNION  and  the  AFRICAN  STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION  i 
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Blues  wrestlers  triple- 
bronze  winners  at  tourney 


BY  Valia  Reinsai.u 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  wrestling  squad  may 
be  moving  up  in  the  national 
rankings  after  placing  fifth  out 
of  1 8  teams  at  the  Queen's  Open 
on  Saturday. 

The  14-mcmber  Blues  squad, 
ranked  tenth  in  the  country,  beat 
out  a  number  of  intercollegiate 
teams  including  McMaster  and 
Guelph,  who  are  third  and  eighth 
respectively  in  the  Jan.  10 
standings. 

Blues  coach  Rick  MacNeil 
said  the  team's  national  rank- 
ing, the  first  in  over  five  years,  is 
contributing  to  making  the  U  of 
T  squad  even  more  successful. 

"Being  in  the  top  ten  will  also 
help  to  encourage  future  partici- 


pation," MacNeil  added. 

MacNeil  said  the  entire  team 
put  in  strong  efforts  at  Queen's. 
The  level  of  competition,  at  a 
tournament  which  included  nine 
club  and  nine  university  teams, 
was  higher  then  U  of  T  had  ex- 
pected. 

"Some  weights  were  really 
stacked,"  commented  MacNeil. 
"There  were  a  lot  of  high  per- 
formance athletes." 

The  gold  medal- winning  Mon- 
treal Wrestling  Club  has  five 
national  team  members  on  its 
roster. 

All  but  four  teams  competing 
on  Saturday  fielded  their  entire 
squad.  U  of  T  is  one  of  three 
schools  that  have  entries  in  all 
ten  weight  categories. 

Leading  the  way  for  the  Blues 


were  Peter  Nawbalt,  Mohammad 
Khorrami  and  Peter  Brown, 
bronze  medal  winners  in  their 
respective  categories.  At  57  kilo- 
grams, Khorrami's  bronze  was 
his  first  for  the  .season. 

Although  they  did  not  place  in 
the  top  three,  MacNeil  also 
commended  the  performances 
of  U  of  T's  John  Humphries  and 
Glen  Apars. 

A  small  Blues  contingent  will 
be  attending  the  next  wrestling 
competition  at  Guelph  next 
weekend. 

Following  that,  U  of  T's  en- 
tire team  will  regroup  for  the 
Western  Open.  Hosted  by  last 
year's  OUAA  champions,  the 
meet  will  be  the  Blues'  final 
testing  ground  of  the  regular  sea- 
son. 


Let  it  snow,  let  it  snow,  let  it  snow... 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Blues  nordic  ski  team  had  a 
frustrating  weekend  of  skiing  as 
lack  of  snow  forced  Saturday's 
competition  away  from  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  Orangevillc,  to 
the  more  frequented  course  in 
Duntroon. 

The  racing  site  chosen  in 
Duntroon  was  not  much  better, 
and  changing  from  a  cross-coun- 
try course  to  a  mere  two-kilome- 
tre loop  only  added  to  make  the 
day  nothing  more  than  a  verita- 
ble mud  bath. 

"It's  not  fun  to  ski  when  it's 
raining,"  said  Blues  coach  Rclo 
Tschan.  "The  team  was  not  en- 
thusiastic going  into  the  race." 

Along  with  the  Blues,  teams 
from  Western,  Waterloo, 
Queen's,  Guelph,  McMaster  and 
Ottawa  were  represented. 
With  the  lack  of  the  white  stuff, 
and  plenty  of  brown  gunk  to 
slosh  around  in,  was  the  travel- 
ling really  worth  it? 

Probably  not.  The  traditional 
women's  and  men's  respective 
10km  and  1 5km  freestyle  course 
lengths  were  diminished  to  six 
and  ten  kilometres  round-the- 
circle.  As  well,  the  classic  relay 
events  were  cancelled. 

Despite  the  adverse  condi- 
tions, the  Blues'  Amo  Turk  once 
again  outclassed  his  field,  and 


clocked  in  with  his  second  win 
of  the  season. 

U  of  T  skier  Stefan  Matialion 
also  fared  well  placing  fifteenth 
in  the  field  of  50. 

Ex-varsity — now  U  of  T 
club — skier  Corina  Tschan  was 
the  top  woman  represented,  plac- 
ing fifth  in  her  race.  Cathy  Henry 
was  the  Blues'  highest  finisher, 
taking  the  24th  spot. 

Queen's  had  seven  of  the  top 
1 1  finishers  in  the  women's 
event,  and  coach  Tschan  said 


they  will  be  the  team  to  beat.  He 
added  that  on  the  men's  side, 
skiers  from  Waterloo  and 
Queen's  look  to  be  the  Blues' 
main  competition. 

Next  weekend  the  team  is 
looking  forward  to  heavy  com- 
petition in  the  combined  South- 
ern Ontario  division/Eastern 
Canadian  Championships  back 
in  Duntroon.  Provincial,  club  and 
intercollegiate  teams  will  be 
competing  and  Turk  will  try  for 
a  clean  three-time  sweep. 


The  pride  and  joy 
of  Blues  fencing 

The  U  of  T  women's  foil  team  confirmed  their  dominance  in  fencing 
by  taking  the  gold  at  the  York  Invitational  this  weekend. 

The  experienced  women's  team,  and  the  alumni  contingent  look 
the  top  two  spots  at  the  team  tournament  where  over  22  squads 
representing  club  and  universities  from  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
U.S.  competed. 

The  Blues  men's  team  fared  just  as  well,  seeing  gold  in  the  epee 
event  and  strong  sixth  place  finishes  in  the  foil  and  sabre. 

"The  [men's]  competition  was  tough  in  the  top  eight  places," 
commented  Blues  foil  team  fencer,  Thomas  Nguyen.  "We  learned 
a  lot  and  we're  going  to  apply  it  to  the  OUAA's." 

Women's  foil  has  been  successful  this  season,  but  the  majority  of 
the  U  of  T  women  will  be  lost  to  graduation  next  year. 

There  are  currently  no  U  of  T  women  competing  in  the  epee  event. 

Concentrating  on  the  .season  at  hand,  the  Blues  travel  next  to  RMC 
to  compete  in  the  East  sectional  I  on  Saturday. 

Valia  Reinsalu 


Limited  budget  tliis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS  FROM 
$425/MONTH,  AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


Blues'  Eddie  Meguerian,  Carl  Surantee,  and  Andrew  Rupf  wish  their 
opponents  well  after  a  tight  81-77  loss  on  Friday.  (VaiiaReinsaiuA/s) 

Blues  men's  basketball 
still  in  the  game 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Early  into  the  season,  U  of  T's  men's  basket- 
ball team  stands  with  an  even  1-1  split  follow- 
ing a  loss  to  the  Ryerson  Rams  on  Friday 
evening. 

With  the  four  top  teams  trading  wins  this 
weekend,  the  eastern  basketball  division  started 
its  regular  slate  in  similar  fashion  to  its  excit- 
ing exhibition  season. 

The  Blues  are  currently  ranked  ninth  in  the 
CIAU  standings. 

With  an  injured  Lars  Dressier  out  of  the 
lineup,  the  Ryerson  Rams  squeaked  by  the 
Blues  with  a  81-77  win  on  Friday  evening. 

Dressier  is  a  key  rebounder  and  thai.  Blues 
coach  Ken  Olynyk  said,  was  a  factor  in  the 
team's  loss.  U  of  T  was  unable  to  adapt  for  the 
deficit.  Another  problem  was  their  inability  to 
capitalize  on  shots  from  the  foul  line.  On  the 
court  the  Blues  outscored  the  Rams  overall. 
However  U  of  T  made  only  nine  of  21  penalty 
shots  while  Ryerson  was  successful  on  17  of 
23  points  from  the  foul  line. 

The  team  has  already  started  to  work  on 
correcting  the  problems. 

Overall,  Olynyk  was  pleased  with  the  physi- 
cal level  of  play  from  his  team. 

"We  had  a  good  balance  and  good  scoring, 
but  it  came  down  to  the  defensive  stop,"  he 


said. 

Leading  the  way  for  the  Blues  was  Jason 
Dressier  with  19  points,  12  boards  and  seven 
blocked  shots.  Sharing  in  the  77  points  were 
high-scorer  Carl  Swantcc  (18)  and  Eddie 
Meguerian  with  17.  Also  making  their  contri- 
butions were  Blues'  guards  Roland  Semprie 
pegged  in  for  nine  points,  with  Chris  Ellison 
having  eight. 

The  following  day  Laurentian  beat  the 
Rams  by  an  overwhelming  20  points,  with  a 
team  U  of  T  defeated  72-63  last  weekend. 

Then  there's  the  strong  squad  from  York, 
who  proved  too  much  for  the  Laurentian  team 
to  handle  the  night  before.  So  where  does  that 
leave  the  Blues? 

The  Yeomen  are  next  on  U  of  T's  list.  With 
a  match-up  on  Tuesday,  a  win  would  place  the 
Blues  number  one  in  the  division  and  in  a 
good  situation  for  following  games. 

While  Laurentian  and  York  would  have  to 
worry  about  point-spreads,  U  of  T  could  just 
concentrate  on  winning  each  game  at  a  time. 

Considering  the  Blues  have  done  nothing 
but  steadily  improve  with  each  game,  a  healthy 
Lars  Dressier  and  a  continuing  cohesive  team 
effort  and  U  of  T  can  go  nowhere  but  up. 

The  Blues- York  game  begins  at  8  p.m. 
following  the  Blues- York  women's  match  up 
which  starts  at  6  p.m.  Admission  to  the  York 
court  is  $2. 


support  your  varelty  eporte  teame 


rsitv  Sports  Store 

SWIMWEAR 
SALE! 
20%-40%  OFF! 

SALE  ENDS 
JANUARY  28,  1995 


University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St  (at  Spadina  Ave.) 


977-8220 
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CAREER  CENTRE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Summer 

CARE 


CD 


expOi 


January  18  &  19,  1995 

Summer  Job  Information  Days 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 

(outside  of  Career  Centre) 


Employers  attending  include: 

Social  services,  entrepreneurial! 
sales,  treeplanting  organizations 

Action  Student  Window  Cleaners 
Broland  Enterprises  Inc. 
Central  Neighbourhood  House 
CoUege  Pro  Painters 
D.M.S.  Marketing 
Easter  Seal  Society 
Earlscourt  Child  &  Family  Care 

Centre 
Student  Sprinkler 


Tour,  recreation,  camp 
organizations 

Boundless  Adventures 
Camp  Trillium 
City  of  Vaughn 

Recreation  and  Culture  Dept 
EF  Explore  America 
Harbourfront  Centre 

Harbour  Kids  Camp 
Keating  Educational  Tours 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Convention 

&  Visitors  Association 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Housing 

Authority 
New  Dimensions 
Ontario  Place  Corporation 


Career  Centre  •  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre  •  214  College  SL 


Official-Languages 
Monitor  Program 


Do  you  want  to  help  teach  English  or  French 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis? 

You  can  apply  under  the  Official-Languages  Monitor  Progrann  to 
be  an  English  or  French-language  nronitor  during  the  1995-96 
academic  year. 

If  your  first  language  is  English,  you  will  help  an  English  as  a 
second  language  teacher  in  a  school,  college,  or  university  usual- 
ly outside  your  home  province.  You     help  francophone  stu- 
dents learn  more  about  the  English  language  and  culture. 

If  your  first  language  is  French,  you  will  help  a  French  as  a 
second  language  teacher  or  work  with  a  teacher  in  a  French-lan- 
guage school,  college,  or  university,  outside  your  home  province. 
Some  francophones  will  be  assigned  to  institutions  in  their  home 
province. 

Part-Time  Monitor 

You  will  work  between  six  and  eight  hours  a  week  for  eight 
months.  You  will  earn  S3,500.  You  may  also  receive  a  travel 
allowance  for  one  return  trip  between  your  home  and  host 

province. 

Full-Time  Monitor 

You  will  work  25  hours  per  week  for  nine  months.  You  will  earn 
$1 1 ,400  and  receive  a  commuting  allowance  of  up  to  Si  ,080. 
You  may  also  receive  a  travel  allowance  for  two  return  trips 
between  your  home  and  host  province  as  well  as  a  moving 
allowance  of  at  least  S300. 

Eligibility 

To  be  eligible,  you  must  be  a  Canadian  citizen  or  permanent  resi- 
dent and  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  postsecondary 
studies  by  the  end  of  the  1 994-95  academic  year.  Part-time 
monitors  must  be  enrolled  in  a  postsecondary  program  on  a 
full-time  basis  during  their  monitorship. 

Apply  Now! 

Go  to  the  placement  office  of  your  institution  to  obtain  an  appli- 
cation form,  a  brochure  and  a  list  of  placement  centres  {see  the 
Ontario  Circular).  Send  your  duly  completed  application  form  to 
your  nearest  placement  centre  as  indicated  in  the  Ontario 
Circular  by  February  17, 1995.  Incomplete  or  late  applications 
will  not  be  considered. 
You  can  also  write  to: 

Provincial  Co-ordinator,  Monitor  Program 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training 
Curriculum  and  Assessment  Team 
16th  Floor,  Mowat  Block,  Queen's  Park 
Toronto,  ON  M7A1L2 

The  Official-Languages  Monitor  Program  is  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Canadian  Heritage  and  administered  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  in  conjunction  with  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Education,  Canada. 
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SPORTS 
SHORTS 


BASKETBALL 

The  Blues  women  coniinue  to 
play  well,  defeating  the 
Ryerson  Rams  on  Friday 
evening. 

U  of  T's  next  match-up  is 
against  the  York  Yeowomen 
on  Tuesday. 

FENCING 

The  U  of  T  team  competes  in 
its  first  east  sectional  of  the 
season  at  RMC  on  Sunday. 

FOOTBALL 

The  only  professional  league 
seemingly  not  having  player 
or  management  trouble  (at 
least  not  for  a  while)  have 
finalized  the  Superbowl 
XXIX  match-up. 

A  San  Diego  Chargers  up- 
set over  the  Pittsburgh 
Sieelers  means  the  Chargers 
as  the  AFC  champions  will 
meet  the  NFC  champion  San 
Francisco  49ers  in  two  weeks 
lime  in  Miami. 


Let's  see  what  spread  the 
oddsmakers  put  on  this  one.  The 
Bills  might  as  well  be  out  on  the 
field. 

SQUASH 

The  men's  squash  team  resumes 
its  regular  season  this  weekend 
with  a  crossover  round  robin  at 
Waterloo. 

SWIMMING 

The  Blues  men's  team  success- 
fully defended  its  crown  as  the 
top-ranked  team  in  the  country 
as  they  defeated  the  McMasier 
Marauders  on  Friday  evening. 

The  women's  team,  whose 
lack  of  depth  kept  them  from 
scoring  jwints  in  the  lower  places 
were,  in  turn,  defeated  by  the 
Mac  crew. 

VOLLEYBALL 

The  men's  team  won  an  impor- 
tant away  game  against  the 
Queen  s  Golden  Gaels  on  Fri- 
day. Defeating  them  3-1  puts  U 


of  T  in  a  tie  for  first  place  in 
the  OUAA  eastern  division. 

The  victory  also  puts  them 
in  the  running  to  be  ranked  in 
the  top  ten  in  the  CIAU. 
Queen's  is  currently  in  ninth 
place. 

The  Blues  women  (ninth  in 
CIAU)  are  absent  from  regu- 
lar season  competition  until 
Jan.  22.  Meanwhile  the  men 
have  a  busy  away-game  sched- 
ule  this  week,  playing 
Ryerson,  York  and  Laurcnlian. 

U  of  T  travels  to  Ryerson, 
York  and  Laureniian. 

WATERPOLO 

The  Blues  women's  waterpolo 
team  hosts  the  York 
Yeowomen  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Athletic  Centre 
pool. 

A  win,  in  every  game,  is 
important  to  the  U  of  T  women 
if  they  hope  to  qualify  for  the 
OWIAA  provincial  champi- 
onships. 


A  recent  Department  of  Athletics  and  Recreation  survey 
asked  the  question:  "Which  campus  media  services  do  you 
read/Usten  to  on  a  regular  basis?" 
Here's  how  you  answered: 

The  Varsity  46.4% 

The  Newspaper  15.8% 

CIUT  Radio  7.2% 

The  Bulletin  4.2% 

Other  Campus  Papers  25.7% 

Thanks  UofT!!! 


By  now,  you've  probably  realized 
there's  more  to  life  than  school. 
.\nd  that  a  job  is  only  as  good  as 
the  career  it  builds.  We  can  help. 
W  e  can  give  you  the  skills  and 
financial  knowledge  to  become 
an  accounting  professional:  a 
Certified  General  Accountant. 
Completing  our  CGA  program  of 
professional  studies  can  lead  to 
better  opportunities  in  business, 
government  and  public  practice. 
If  you're  ready  to  make  even  more 
of  yourself,  call  (416)  322-6520, 
extensions  385,  225  or  217,  or  write 
to  us  at  240  Eglinton  Avenue  East, 
Toronto  M4P  1 K8. 


Certitied  General  Accountants 
■A-ssociation  of  Ontario 


We're  accounting  for  the  future  in  Ontario 


Varsity 

Classifieds 


Monday,  January  16,  1995 


Varsity  Cla^fietfe  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  aiKl  $6,50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  Issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thurwlay  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIOMS 


STUDENTS  CAN  BUY  HOUSES! 

$3500  down,  only  $450/month  mortgage. 
Condominiunn  in  nice  building  -  live 
cheaper  than  rent!  Mathias  Oehlert  Real 
Estate.  604-0070. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
.  Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


TREE  PLANTER  SPECIAL! 

Ugly  but  reliable  1979  Chev  Camper. 
Fridge,  stove,  toilet,  bunks,  sink,  propane 
heat.  126  000  km,  $3800.00.  Certified. 
New  brakes,  exhaust.  No  rust.  535-3089. 


WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  FOR  PART  TIME 
CLERICAL  DUTIES 

Bay/Bloor  location.  Fax/Phone  416-368- 
2477.  Dianne  or  Josh. 


SWIM  DIRECTOR  &  INSTRUCTORS, 

Waterski,  Windsurf,  Sail,  Canoe,  Judo, 
Gymnastics,  Tennis,  Photography, 
Archery,  Art,  Pottery,  Beadmaking, 
Drama,  Keyboardist,  Jazz  Dance.  Fax 
resume  (51 4)  481  -7863,  Pripstein's  Camp 
5253  Decarie  #333,  Montreal  H3W  3C3 


ADVERTISING  SALES  PEOPLE 

Jewish  Women's  Forum.  A  new, 
independent,  Canadian  magazine.  Seeks 
articulate,  self-starting,  personable 
individuals  for  its  sales  team.  Must  have 
excellent  English  language  skills.  Sales 
exp.  and  a  vehicle  are  an  asset.  FAX 
resume  to  41 6-533-6041  or  call  41 6-533- 
4264. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


READING  WEEK  IN  CUBA!! 

At  the  fabulous  VARADERO  beach.  ALL- 
INCLUSIVE;  Air,  hotel,  food  and  drinks. 
$666.00+tax...no  kidding!  Call 
JOSE.. .921 -6644.. .NOW! 


ASTROLOGY  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 

Lively,  practical  5-week  course.  Central, 
parking,  Thursday  pm.  $50  covers 
everything  including  workbook,  parking 
and  refreshments.  Phone  481-8495. 


TORONTO  -  MONTREAL  -  RETURN 
$40.00 

Every  weekend.  Safe,  mature  driver, 
reliatjie  and  comfortable.  Non-smokers 
only.  Call  Jeff  for  details.  416-321-0893. 


ESCAPE  TO  VARADO! 

Feb.  1 3 1  wk  at  Hola  Sun  Club.  All  inclusive 
-  Dbl  Occ.  $655  +  $75  taxes  +  $1 1  USD 
(pd  in  Cuba).  International  Travel  Agency 
537-3131.519BloorSt.W.ONT#4241121 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  tax:  416-322-5890 

STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME! 

Get  help  nowllTutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  forpractice.  785-8898. 

LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE 

Training  Programs  -  Since  1 979  we  have 
successfully  prepared  thousands  of 
students  for  these  tests.  Programs  range 
from  6  weeks  to  one  weekend.  Start  Jan 
21  for  the  Feb.  LSAT!  Richardson  -  (416) 
41 0-7737  or  1  -800-567-7737. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  20-hour  3-day  seminars. 
Comprehensive  study  materials.  Expert 
instructors.  Proven  test  taking  strategies. 
Free  repeat  policy.  Call  Oxford  Seminars 
1-800-269-6719. 


EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  proofread 
to  perfection  your  essays,  assignments, 
reports,  theses,  grad  school  applications, 
etc.  Near  St.  George  campus.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Chariotte:  (416)  972-0540. 

POL  TUTOR 

Will  explain  concepts,  assist  with  essays, 
and  help  you  study  effectively  for  tests. 
Leave  a  message  at  487-3964. 

NEED  HELP  IN  FRENCH? 

French  Parisian,  I  can  help  you  in 
grammar,  essays,  translation, 
conversation. ..Better  your  grades!  $20/ 
hour.  Cedric:  416-966-2130. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0.  I  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  AND  DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  D.P.I.. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


WORDWRIGHTS 

Experienced  legal  secretary  using 
WordPerfect  5.2  or  6.1 .  For  term  papers, 
theses,  dissertations.  Ph.  Toronto  416- 
862-3583,  Oshawa  905-723-2650.  Fax 
Oshawa  905-723-1510. 


MATH/CS  TUTOR 

Calculus,  linear  algebra,  discrete  math, 
abstract  algebra,  numerical  analysis,  other 
C/S  subjects.  PhD  in  math;  ten  years 
university  teaching,  five  years  tutoring. 
925-8212 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name   


Telephone, 
Address 


Want  a  Job??? 

The  Varsity  needs  your  help 
next  Monday,  Jan.  23,  stuffing 
inserts  into  all  23,000  copies 

of  the  paper. 
Don't  worry  -  you'll  have  lots 
of  help,  maybe  some  food, 
and...  we'll  pay  you. 

Call  979-2856  and  ask  for 
Darrel  to  give  you  more  details. 


^\   Varsity      ^  ^ 

Sports 


Monday,  January  16,  1995 


The  Blues  had  a  fairly  successful  weekend,  beating  Ryerson  3-2  and  settling 

for  an  OT  3-3  decision  aganist  Laurentian.  (Vaiia ReinsaiuA/S) 


U  of  T  women's  Blues 
defeat  York  Yeowomen 


BY  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  women's  Blues  made 
short  work  of  the  York 
Yeowomen  Thursday  nighl,  de- 
feating them  by  a  score  of  7-0  in 
a  one-sided  hockey  game  at  the 


Varsity  Arena.  There  were  no 
official  injuries,  though  the  York 
goaltendcr  may  have  suffered 
minor  back  pains  while  stooping 
to  pick  the  puck  from  out  of  the 
York  net. 

The  win  places  the  Blues  in  a 
first-place  tie  with  the  Guelph 


Basketball 


Blues  vs  Laurentian 

Saturday,  January  12 

Women  @  2:00pm    Men  @  4:00pm 
Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 


Women's  Hockey 

Blues  vs  Guelph 
Thursday,  January  l  9  @  7:3aPM 
Varsity  Arena  -  Free  Admission 


Varsity  Sports  Store  In  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St,  Toronto  977-8220 


Chart  a  Course  for  Success 


Get  a  global  penpecrive  in  ^ 
Business  Administration/ 
Management.  Combine  the 
excellence  of  a  Boston 
University'  education  with  th 
excitement  of  Graduate  Study 
in  Israel. 
caU:  617/353-6000 
fax:  617/353-6633 


BOSTON 


UNIVERSITY 


In  Israel 

Master  of  Science  in 
Management 
Language  of  Instruction 
English 

Admission  in  Septem- 
ber, January',  and  April 
Option  of  1  year  full- 
time  or  2  years  part-time 
Undergraduate  Degree  in 
Business  not  Required 


BEN-GURION  UNI\TRSITY 
OF  THE  NEGEV 

An  eqitaJ  efpominity,  j^ifnuJnv  K09n  iiutttutton 
For  FREE  Im'ormanon.  rccum  to:  755  Coirunonu-eallh  Avenue.  Botcon.  MA  02215 

NAME  


ADDRESS . 


CITY. 


ZIP. 


Site  Preference(s):     QBrussels      Qlsrael      QLondon      QPans  | 


Gryphons,  the  icam  they  will 
face  al  the  Varsity  Arena  this 
Thursday  evening.  The  Blues' 
only  loss  of  the  season  came 
courtesy  of  the  Gryphons,  and 
Blues  head  coach  Karen  Hughes 
is  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
match. 

"The  last  time  we  faced 
Guelph,  we  lost  5-2,  although 
we  had  outshot  the  Gryphons 
35-18,"  notes  Hughes.  "I  was 
quite  upset  about  the  loss  and, 
since  then,  wc  have  been  work- 
ing on  our  offensive  attack,  and 
our  defensive  zone  coverage. 
We're  looking  forward  to  Thurs- 
day's game". 

This  offensive  attack  that 
coach  Hughes  spoke  of  was  am- 
ply demonstrated  against  the 
fifth-place  York  Yeowomen, 
who  spent  the  entire  game  inside 
their  own  blueline,  watching  the 
Blues  take  advantage  of  their 
constant  defensive  miscues; 
miscues  which  led  to  the  Blues 
amassing  a  staggering  total  of 
58  shots  on  goal. 

York  netminder  Michelle 
Clayton  played  well,  turning 
aside  5 1  shots,  but  her  teammates 
failed  to  gain  any  offensive  mo- 
mentum, seemingly  content  to 
let  Clayton  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
Blues"  onslaught.  All  was  calm 
in  the  Blues'  net,  where 
Wah'nese  Antonioni  had  only  to 
stop  1 2  shots  to  earn  the  shutout. 

The  Blue's  scoring  was  done 
in  bunches,  lead  by  forward 
Andria  Hunter  (3),  Bridget  Bates 
(2),  Sherry  Harris-Murray  (1) 
and  Lori  Dupuis  (1). 

The  shot  differential  (58-12) 
says  everything  that  needs  to  be 
said  about  the  game.  York  sim- 
ply could  not  match  up  to  the 
exceptional  play  of  the  Blues. 
The  game  was  essentially  a 
warm-up  for  Thursday's  Varsity 
Arena  match-up  against  Guelph 
at  7:30  p.m.,  a  game  which  eve- 
ryone is  encouraged  to  attend. 


CRUISE  JOBS 


Students  Needed! 
Earn  up  to  S2,000+  per  month 
working  for  Cruise  Ships  or 
Land-Tour  Companies.  World 
Travel  (Hawaii,  Mexico,  the 
Caribbean,  etc.).  Seasonal  and 
FuU-Time  employment  available. 
No  experience  necessary.  For 


more  information  call: 

(206)  634-0468 
ext.C40102 


Game  on!!!! 


For  hockey  fans  across  the  coun- 
try and  around  the  continent, 
Friday  the  13th  may  never  feel 
quite  so  ominous  again. 

With  the  ratification  of  the 
NHL  owners  "final,  final,  final 
offer"  by  the  NHLPA  last  Friday 
afternoon,  a  day  on  which  super- 
stition usually  dictates  that  eve- 
rything should  go  wrong,  proved 
instead  to  be  one  when  every- 
thing finally  went  right. 

No  more  four-on-four  tourna- 
ments, no  more  European  tours, 
no  more  classic  games.  Just  the 
best  puck  players  in  the  worid 
doing  their  thing  in  the  annual 
quest  for  Lord  Stanley's  cup. 
Granted,  it'll  be  a  much  shorter 
race  than  we're  used  to.  But  in 
this  instance,  you  have  to  view 
the  glass  as  being  half- full. 

So  after  103  days  of  frustra- 
tion, which  culminated  with  a 
40-hour  negotiating  binge  be- 
tween Gary  Betlman  and  Bob 
Goodenow  that  finally  broke  the 
deadlock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, what  ultimately  did  the  trick? 

Maybe  it  was  Bettman's  fond- 
ness for  chocolate  fudge  sun- 
daes which  he  consumed  for  en- 
ergy during  the  final  days  of  the 
negotiations.  Or  was  it  the  ambi- 
ance at  Manhattan's  Shun  Lee 
Dynasty  Chinese  restaurant 
where  Bettman  and  Goodenow 
had  a  private  working  dinner  on 
Monday  night? 

Whatever  it  was,  just  thank 
the  almighty  that  it  finally  pro- 
vided enough  impetus  for  the 
two  of  them  to  reali/c  that  the 
season  was  a  thumb  and  a  fore- 
finger apart  from  spiraling  down 
the  drain.  That  was  the  one  thing 
that  they  had  to  prevent  at  all 
costs. 

Both  understood  that  to  not  do 
so  could  have  caused  the  game 
of  professional  hcKkey  irrepara- 
ble harm.  So  they  made  the  best 
deal  they  could,  making  certain 
that  the  more  hard-line  elements 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence  were 
kept  in  check. 

Still,  the  "memorandum  of 
understanding,"  as  Bettman  de- 
scribed it,  hasn't  convinced  all 
the  players  and  owners  that  they 
got  what  they  needed.  There's 


enough  griping  going  on  to  un- 
derstand that. 

But  then  the  deal  never  could 
have  been  made  if  it  was  about 
delivering  all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple. That  was  entirely  impossi- 
ble. 

What  it  was  about  was  com- 
promise, and  ensuring  that  there 
would  be  a  season  this  year,  al- 
beit a  48-game  one. 

So,  after  three  months  of  pray- 
ing that  both  sides  would  come 
to  their  collective  senses  before 
it  was  too  late,  what  was  won 
and  what  was  lost? 

For  the  players,  a  defeat  of  the 
proposed  and  feared  salary  cap 


The  Final 
Score 

Ai.AN  Hari-Singh 


or  luxury  tax,  which  would  have 
put  a  definite  crimp  in  their  re- 
cent and  rapidly  escalating  earn- 
ings. 

Teams  are  still  going  to  be 
able  to  spend  as  much  cash  as 
they  feel  will  be  required  to  build 
a  Stanley  Cup  champion,  and 
that  can  only  mean  that  salaries 
will  continue  to  be  effected  in  a 
positive  manner. 

As  for  the  owners,  chalk  up 
"W"s  when  it  comes  to  the 
rookie  salary  cap  and  salary  ar- 
bitration. 

No  longer  will  certain  bright 
sparks  around  the  league  be  al- 
lowed to  award  untested  first- 
year  players  $2  million  a  year 
contracts,  thus  driving  up  every- 
b(xly  else's  payroll. 

Any  player  drafted  next  June 
will  get  a  maximum  of  $850,000, 
which  will  rise  incrementally  to 
$  1 .075  million  by  the  2000  draft. 
Now  before  a  rookie  can  even 
think  about  joining  the  NHL's 
millionaire  club,  he  has  to  prove 
that  he  legitimately  belongs. 

And  most  players  being  ineli- 
gible for  salary  arbitration  for 
five  years  after  they  enter  the 
league,  and  unrestricted  free 
agent  contracts  not  being  allowed 
to  be  used  as  comparison  for 


arbitration  reasons,  will  also  help 
to  restrain  the  economics  of  the 
game. 

However,  the  biggest  winners 
are  most  obviously  the  fans.  Not 
only  do  they  have  their  game 
back,  but  in  an  odd  sort  of  way, 
this  could  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  exciting  seasons  ever. 

With  the  regular  84-game 
schedule,  the  NHL  season  is  a 
marathon,  where  teams  can  af- 
ford to  pace  themselves.  This 
year  it's  going  to  be  a  48-game 
sprint  to  the  finish-line,  where 
any  prolonged  losing  streak  will 
knock  you  right  out  of  playoff 
contention. 

Of  course,  the  question  being 
bandied  about  of  late  is  whether 
the  fans  will  forgive  and  forget? 

North  of  the  border,  probably. 

South  of  the  49th,  that's  a 
little  trickier.  Yeoman's  work 
will  be  required  in  certain  mar- 
kets such  as  Tampa  Bay  and 
Miami  to  rebuild  and  recoup  the 
lost  momentum  that  the  New 
York  Rangers  charge  to  the 
Stanley  Cup  created  for  the  NHL 
seven  months  ago. 

And  as  for  the  fans  getting 
back  at  the  players  and  the  league 
by  staging  their  own  strike  and 
boycotting  a  few  games,  just  re- 
member this,  all  the  majority  of 
us  missed  was  three  months  of 
hockey. 

Whether  the  fans  refuse  to 
show  up  to  a  game  or  two  isn't 
going  to  hurt  the  players.  Their 
paycheques  will  soon  be  arriv- 
ing. But  it  will  put  a  further  dent 
in  the  pixkcts  of  those  who  sell 
the  beer,  and  the  hot-dogs,  and 
the  programs,  the  people  who 
literally  live  and  die  with  the 
game. 

So  just  be  thankful  the  mad- 
ness has  passed,  and  that  there's 
at  least  thrcc-and-a-half  years 
for  the  league,  and  the  players' 
ass(Kiation,  to  make  certain  it 
never  happens  again. 

And  just  be  glad  that  come 
next  Friday,  we  can  all  quote 
Wayne  Campbell,  just  as  Gary 
Bettman  did  last  Friday  after- 
noon, with  the  two  sweetest 
words  that  hockey  fans  would 
ever  want  to  hear:  "Game  On". 


Maple  Leafs  book  an  easy  read 


Since  the  NHL  is  finally  going 
to  Stan  playing  games  on  the  ice 
instead  of  behind  closed  board- 
room doors,  now  is  a  good  time 
for  fans  to  re-acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  history  behind 
the  game.  An  excellent  starting 
point  for  Maple  Leaf  followers 
would  be  The  Leafs,  by  local 
author  Jack  Batten. 

Published  late  last  year  in  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  lucrative 
holiday  book  trade,  it  is  a  slick 
and  professional  hard-cover  ef- 
fort. 

This  is  the  third  book  about 
the  Leafs  from  the  prolific  writer, 
and  in  it  he  provides  an  informal 
history,  tracing  the  team  from  its 
inception  through  to  last  sea- 
son's Stanley  Cup  playoff  loss 
to  the  Vancouver  Canucks. 

Some  readers  may  be  sur- 
prised by  the  deep  ties  revealed 
between  the  Leafs  and  the  U  of  T 
Varsity  Blues.  There  are  many 
examples  of  U  of  T  infiuence  in 
the  early  development  of  Toron- 
to's team. 

For  instance.  Batten  notes  the 
Maple  Leafs  wear  blue  and  white 
as  a  tribute  to  the  Blues,  and 
many  of  the  pioneering  players 


started  their  careers  at  Varsity 
Arena  before  making  the  big 
move  over  to  Church  and  Carlton. 

University-aged  readers  may 
find  the  later  chapters  most  in- 
teresting, as  familiar  names  like 
Gill,  Clark,  Gilmour,  Fletcher 
and  Bums  take  over  the  pages. 

Batten  treats  the  characters  of 
the  modem  era  much  more  chari- 


The  Leafs: 
An  Anecdotal  His- 
tory of  the  Toronto 

Maple  Leafs 


Key  Porter 


tably  than  those  of  the  past.  ICing 
Clancy  is  portrayed  as  little  more 
than  Harold  Ballard's  obedient 
lackey,  while  Gord  Stellick  (ar- 
guably one  of  the  worst  general 
managers  in  Leaf  history)  re- 
ceives an  apologetic  explana- 
tion for  his  ineptitude. 

There  are  four  sections  of  his- 
toric photographs  included,  with 
many  of  them  in  glossy  colour. 
These  pictures  provide  a  vivid 


backdrop  for  the  colourful  tales 
of  by-gone  stars.  From  the  nos- 
talgia of  the  Leafs  first  Stanley 
Cup  winning  team  photo  in  1932 
to  the  horror  of  Boije  Salming's 
cheek  slashed  by  an  errant  skate, 
the  pictures  help  to  tell  the  story. 

The  writing  is  cohesive  and 
fluid,  but  the  author  sometimes 
tends  towards  using  unnecessar- 
ily complicated  words  where 
simplicity  would  be  sufficient, 
and  even  welcomed.  Regardless, 
he  does  present  an  entertaining 
and  lively  history  while  remain- 
ing both  informative  and  rel- 
evant. 

Batten  relies  on  interviews 
with  cx-players  and  administra- 
tors for  much  of  his  material  and 
it  is  this  research  that  gives  the 
book  the  credibility  of  first-per- 
son accounts  whenever  possi- 
ble. The  book  delivers  on  its 
promise  of  an  anecdotal  history 
which  makes  for  an  easy  and 
undemanding  read. 

If  hiKkey  fans  can  find  the 
lime  to  read  once  the  delayed 
season  retums  to  the  tube  they 
can  enjoy  The  Leafs — at  least 
until  the  next  period  starts. 

Ian  Tocher 
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Con  artist  now 
downtown 

A  man  attempting  to  steal  money 
from  Scarborough  College  students 
has  given  up  and  headed  downtown. 

According  to  Scarborough  cam- 
pus police,  a  man  in  a  blue-and-white 
car  has  been  approaching  students 
near  the  campus,  claiming  to  be  a 
teacher  at  a  local  high  school  or 
college. 

After  stating  that  his  wife,  who's 
car  he  says  he  has  borrowed,  is  a 
teacher  at  U  of  T  and  that  he  has 
locked  his  wallet  in  his  car.  The  man 
then  proceeds  to  ask  the  unsuspect- 
ing student  for  S40  to  call  a  tow-truck 
to  have  the  door  opened. 

While  most  have  refused,  the  man 


varsi 


has  "borrowed"  money  from  several 
students — never  to  be  seen  again. 

Days  ago,  a  Varsity  staff  member 
was  approached  by  the  same  man  on 
Huron  Street,  just  north  of  Bloor. 
The  man  sped  off  as  the  Varsity 
staffer  recognized  him. 

"I  feel  bad  for  the  victims,  but 
anybody  who  was  stupid  enough  to 
give  him  money  deserved  to  be 
taken,"  said  Jim  Reynolds,  one  of  the 
first  Scarborough  students  to  be  ap- 
proached by  the  man. 

"One  student  put  a  scare  into  him," 
said  officer  John  Wilson  of 
Scarborough  campus  police.  "He 
grabbed  him  and  told  him  to  beat  it." 

Wilson  said  campus  police  have 
discovered  the  license  number  of  the 
car.  which  is  registered  to  a  man 
living  only  blocks  from  the  college, 
though  they  have  yet  to  take  action. 

The  man  is  described  as  being  of 
East  Indian  or  Iranian  decent,  5'8", 
slim  with  black  hair  and  a  black 
mustache. 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Institute  loses 


program 


The  University  of  Toronto's  Institute 
of  Child  Studies  is  phasing  out  one  of 
its  graduate  programs. 

Assessment  and  counselling,  a  two- 
year  post-graduate  degree  program, 
will  no  longer  be  taking  students, 
according  to  Richard  Volpe,  acting 
chair  of  the  institute. 

The  program,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  late  1940s,  com- 
bines academic  study  with  children 
services  in  mental  health  centres, 
school  boards  and  hospitals,  he  said. 

The  reason  for  cutting  the  pro- 
gram, says  Volpe,  is  not  financial. 

"This  program  is  in  the  black," 
said  Volpe.  "[This]  became  neces- 
sary due  to  new  legislation  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Psychologists. 
You  now  require  a  masters  degree 
for  psychological  registration." 

The  institute  was  negotiating  with 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education — before  the  merger — to 
help  save  the  program,  says  Volpe. 
But  because  of  the  merger  between 
OISE  and  U  of  T,  the  institute's  plans 
were  shelved. 

"[OISE]  wanted  to  consolidate  as 
opposed  to  expand,"  he  said. 

However  Volpe  still  welcomes  the 
coming  merger  of  OISE  with  the 
institute  and  the  U  of  T.  He  says  it 
will  turn  the  current  facility  into  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world,  with  over  230 
staff  and  a  huge  library. 

 Staff 


Truly,  a  word  to  live  by. 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Professors  oppose 
new  loan  system 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Proposed  federal  loan  changes  where 
students  will  pay  back  how  much  they 
owe  according  to  earning  power  upon 
graduation  won't  work,  according  to 
the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers. 

The  government's  proposed  income- 
contingent  loan  repayment  plan  would 
be  available  to  all  students,  but  student 
groups  charge  that  the  plan  would  give 
the  government  a  carte  blanche  to  in- 
crease tuition. 

Gareth  Spanglett,  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  president  at  U  of 
T,  agrees  that  if  income -contingent  loans 
replace  the  current  provincial  loan  sys- 
tem, students  will  end  up  paying  higher 
tuition  and  having  larger  debt  loads 
upon  graduation. 

"In  the  long  run  it  will  cost  much 
more.  It  won't  be  the  current  govern- 
ment who  pays,  it  will  be  us,  through 
high  interest  payments  and  high  default 
rates." 

The  CAUT  also  says  the  plan  will 
have  disastrous  effects  on  the  post- 
secondary  educational  system. 

Joyce  Lorimer,  president  of  CAUT, 
says  because  interest  accumulates  re- 
gardless of  earnings,  many  students  will 
be  left  with  unmanageable  debt  loads. 

Lorimer  says  compounded  interest 
incurred  by  students  with  income-con- 


tingent loans  will  decrease,  not  increase 
access,  as  the  federal  government 
claims. 

Students  from  middle-class  and 
lower-class  backgrounds  will  be  par- 
ticularly hard  hit,  Lorimer  says.  Debt 
loads  will  act  as  a  deterrent  for  students 
wishing  to  enter  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. The  plan  will,  in  fact,  benefit 
people  from  higher  income  families, 
rather  than  being  a  more  equitable  sys- 
tem, she  says. 

"You  must  think  of  people  coming 
out  of  undergraduate  programs,  with  a 
crude  higher  debt  [who]  may  not  be  able 
to  repay  for  a  certain  amount  of  time," 
she  said. 

People  in  this  category  would  in- 
clude those  unable  to  get  high-income 
jobs  soon  after  graduation,  single  moth- 
ers, or  parents  who  chose  to  stay  home 
with  their  children. 

"What  you  are  looking  at  is  lower 
income  people,  who  accrue  high  debts, 
who  do  not  achieve  high  income  be- 
cause of  the  disastrous  effects  com- 
pound interest  will  have,"  Lorimer  said. 
"This  will  discourage  access.  We  call  it 
the  negative  dowry  effect." 

The  CAUT  is  particularly  concerned 
about  graduate  studies. 

"[Graduate  students]  would  have  to 
be  exempt,  or  they  would  be  burdened 
with  unreasonable  debt  loads.  It  would 
have  disastrous  effects  on  research," 
Please  see  "Debt,"  page  2 


Abdul  the  Gopher  posts  banned  details  on  Campuslife 

Homolka  trial  taken  off  net 


by  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Messages  on  U  of  T's  new  Internet 
provider  are  being  deleted  to  eliminate 
any  references  to  banned  details  from 
the  Karla  Homolka  manslaughter  trial. 

Jim  Delaney,  the  systems  operator 
for  the  new  Campuslife  BBS  service, 
says  he  is  complying  with  university 
policy  in  removing  messages  contain- 
ing details  of  the  sensational  trial,  de- 
tails that  are  banned  from  publication 
due  to  a  court  order. 

Delaney  said  he  has  deleted  mes- 
sages on  Internet  newsgroups  that 
Campuslife  received  on  three  occasions 
since  the  new  service  began  running 
this  fall. 

All  three  contained  details  from  the 
Homolka  trial,  Delaney  said. 

The  latest  of  these  messages  was  a 
series  from  "Abdul  the  Electronic  Go- 
pher," a  self-professed  Homolka  ban- 
breaker  from  Southern  Ontario,  who 
published  the  complete  details  of  the 
trial  on  at  least  eight  Internet 
newsgroups,  including  "ut.general," 
which  mostly  consists  of  news  and  in- 
formation for  U  of  T  students. 

Last  weekend,  Delaney  removed 
"Abdul's"  messages  from  all  the 
newsgroups  it  was  posted  on.  At  first, 
he  just  locked  out  all  other  users  but 
himself.  This  Monday,  he  deleted  all 
reference  to  the  offending  files. 

Delaney  conceded  that  he  has  at  no 
time  notified  Campuslife  users  of  any 
of  his  deletions. 

"I  guess,  in  retrospect,  I  ought  to  do 


that,"  he  said. 

Delaney  said  he  was  acting  in  com- 
pliance with  existing  university  poli- 
cies, which  prohibit  use  of  U  of  T  com- 
puter services  if  that  service  violates 
provincial  or  federal  law. 

"U  of  T  doesn't  actually  go  out  look- 
ing for  this  kind  of  stuff.  If  we  see  it  and 
it  contains  banned  material,  we  censor 
it." 

He  said  he  first  sought  the  advice  of 
U  of  T  computer  network  operations 
director  Eugene  Siciunas,  who  told  him 
the  material  should  be  deleted. 


In  late  1993,  U  of  T's  computer  serv- 
ices banned  access  to  an  Internet 
newsgroup  entitled 
"alt.fan.karla_homolka,"  saying  it  vio- 
lated the  banned  details  of  the  Homolka 
trial. 

Earlier  that  year,  a  publication  ban 
had  been  imposed  on  details  of  that 
trial,  which  saw  Homolka  convicted  of 
manslaughter  in  the  deaths  of  two 
Niagara  teenaged  girls. 

The  judge  responsible  for  the  case 
imposed  a  publication  ban  on  the  de- 
tails of  Homolka's  plea  and  testimony. 


in  order  not  to  prejudice  the  trial  of  her 
estranged  husband,  Paul  Bernardo,  who 
is  also  charged  in  their  deaths. 

In  enforcing  the  court's  ban,  Ontario 
police  have  treated  the  Internet  like  any 
other  form  of  publication.  At  least  one 
user  at  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario has  had  his  personal  and  school 
computer  files  searched  for  banned  in- 
formation. 

The  Campuslife  BBS  currently  has 
over  200  active  users,  including  student 
leaders,  campus  police,  student  news- 
papers, and  U  of  T  administrators. 


Getting  ready  for  tlie  largest  student  strike  in  Canadian  history 

Day  of  action  against  federal  cuts 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  Up  to  100,000  Canadians  are  expected 
to  participate  in  a  Jan.  25  student  strike  against  the  federal 
government's  proposed  social  policy  reforms. 

The  reforms,  outlined  in  the  federal  human  resource 
ministry's  Green  Paper,  recommends  the  slashing  of  $2.6 
billion  in  cash  transfer  payments  to  post-secondary  educa- 
Uon. 

"Students  are  mobilizing  across  the  country,"  said  Pam 
Frache,  national  strike  co-ordinator  for  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  a  mass  rally  is  set  to  take 
place  at  1  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall,  intended  to  motivate 
students  for  the  larger,  Metro-wide  protest  at  3:30  p.m  at 
Ryerson  University.  That  protest  will  see  students  from  U  of 
T,  Ryerson,  and  York  universities,  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art,  Centennial  College,  and  various  union  groups  rallying  to 
show  disapproval  with  the  cuts. 

Critics  of  the  reforms  say  the  proposed  cut  will  cause 
tuition  fees  to  double  and  force  students  to  support  heavy  debt 
loads. 


The  strike  follows  a  massive  demonstration  on  Nov.  16, 
when  14,000  students  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  marched  on 
Parliament  Hill  to  protest  against  the  proposed  reforms. 

But  some  say  the  time  has  passed  for  student  protests. 

"Another  protest  would  be  detrimental,"  said  Chris  Lennon, 
a  Carleton  student  union  director.  "Protests  have  a  place,  but 
we  have  already  had  a  protest  [on  Nov.  16].  To  repeat  that  is 
pointless." 

Lennon  said  the  student  movement  should  concentrate  on 
negotiating  with  the  federal  government  to  make  federal 
reforms  of  social  programs  better  for  students. 

However,  Jean-Francois  Venne,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa's  student  council,  says  formal  consultations 
have  not  worked. 

At  a  Nov.  21  meeting  with  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy,  only  about  35  student  lead- 
ers had  access  to  the  minister  during  a  45-minute  discussion, 
Venne  said. 

"If  they  start  a  real  consultation,  we'll  stop  all  the  protests 
Please  see  "Challenging,"  page  2 
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Rae  and  Cooke  meet  with  post-secondary  education  groups  over  Axwortliy  cuts 

Province  pushes  for  unity  in  opposition 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Ontario  Premier  Bob  Rae  and 
education  minister  Dave  Cooke 
mcl  with  various  post-second- 
ary education  organizations  last 
Thursday  to  discuss  responses 
to  the  federal  government's  pro- 
posed changes  to  education  fund- 
ing. 

Outlined  in  the  federal  human 
resources  ministry's  social 
policy  reform  paper,  a  S2.6  bil- 
lion cut  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties is  proposed. 

.According  to  provincial  lead- 
ers, that  could  be  detrimental  to 
post-secondary  education  in 
Canada. 

The  two-hour  meeting  was 
attended  by  student  organiza- 
tions, faculty  and  staff  associa- 
tions, university  councils  and 
public  sector  unions. 

The  meeting  served  to  estab- 
lish a  group  that  will  assist  the 
provincial  government  as  it  con- 
fronts the  Axworthy  proposals, 
says  Barney  Savage,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  education  minister. 

"1  think.. .a  group  was  estab- 
lished that  will  act  as  a  reference 


group  for  the  minister  through- 
out this  process,"  said  Savage. 

"My  sense  is  that  the  govern- 
ment is  very  concerned  about 
the  Axworthy  proposals,  and 
with  this  type  of  meeting,  it  is 
hoping  to  mobilize  a  united  front 
to  say  so,"  says  Glen  Brown, 
communications  director  for  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Associations. 

Savage  agreed  it  was  import, 
tant  for  the  different  groups  in 
the  post-secondary  community 
to  get  together  and  share  ideas 
on  how  to  respond  to  the  propos- 
als. 

There  was  a  clear  consensus 
among  those  in  attendance  that 
the  federal  government  was 
wrong-headed  in  its  proposal  to 
cut  S2.6  billion  in  cash  transfers 
to  the  provinces  for  post-sec- 
ondary education,  says  Rick 
Martin,  a  spokesperson  for  the 
Ontario  Undergraduate  Student 
Alliance. 

"There  was  a  clear  sense  that 
the  [federal]  government  was 
acting  too  quickly  and  that  we 
had  to  apply  some  brakes  before 
the  government  became  too  com- 
mitted to  this  course."  said  Mar- 


tin. 

Cooke  and  Rae  did  not  put 
forth  any  firm  strategies  for  com- 
bating the  cuts,  but  did  make 
some  suggestions,  among  them 
stressing  that  opposition  to  the 
proposals  had  to  be  loud  and 
unified. 

'There  wasn't  anything  con- 
crete put  forward  [by  the  gov- 
ernment] except  to  [tell  us  to] 
continue  to  be  vocal  and  get  the 
people  affected  by  this  to  be 
vocal,"  said  Brown. 

"[And]  they  wanted  to  make 
sure  we  weren't  contradicting 
each  other,"  said  Martin. 

Rae  and  Cooke  also  said  the 
fight  against  the  Axworthy  pro- 
posals could  not  be  won  by  at- 


tacking the  principle  of  deficit 
reduction. 

"One  thing  the  Premier  said 
was  we  couldn't  win  the  argu- 
ment that  the  deficit  is  not  im- 
portant, so  we  had  to  use  other 
arguments,"  said  Martin. 

Rae  told  the  group  to  empha- 
size education  is  an  investment, 
that  will  be  greatly  harmed  if  the 
federal  government  goes  ahead 
with  its  planned  cuts. 

David  Ruddell,  external  com- 
missioner for  U  of  T's  Students' 
Administrative  Council,  says 
there  will  also  be  a  move  by 
those  who  attended  to  challenge 
the  numbers  put  forward  by  Ot- 
tawa to  suppon  their  proposals, 
which  portray  students  as  a  privi- 


leged group. 

The  federal  government  is 
saying  that  students  only  pay  1 1 
to  1 2  per  cent  of  their  education 
costs,  while  in  actual  fact  the 
amount  is  up  to  25  per  cent, 
Ruddell  says. 

"Right  now  the  (federal]  gov- 
ernment is  scoring  major  points, 
and  that  is  really  harming  public 
sympathy  for  students,"  said 
Ruddell. 

On  the  weekend,  Axworthy 
responded,  saying  Rae's  criti- 
cisms were  just  efforts  at  vole- 
garnering. 

But  Brown  says  Axworthy's 
response  on  the  weekend  shows 
the  effectiveness  of  a  unified 
response  to  the  proposals,  and 


the  weakness  of  the  federal  posi- 
tion. 

"I  think  it  does  make  a  differ- 
ence, and  the  evidence  is  that 
you  see  Axworthy  respond  with 
juvenile  evasive  actions.  [The 
federal  government]  is  respond- 
ing absurdly. ..and  refuses  to  talk 
about  the  substance  of  the  is- 
sues," said  Brown. 

Ruddell  thinks  Rae  and  Cooke 
may  not  be  putting  forward  con- 
crete proposals  until  after  the 
budget  of  federal  finance  minis- 
ter Paul  Martin. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  the  prov- 
ince was  waiting  to  see  what  the 
Martin  budget  was  going  to  be 
like  before  they  committed  to 
anything,"  said  Ruddell. 


Still  negotiating  student  payment  structure  ^ 

Little  movement  in  non-tuition  fee  tallcs 
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BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Negotiations  on  how  much  stu- 
dents should  be  paying  in  non- 
tuition  fees  have  made  little 
progress. 

Last  March,  provincial  edu- 
cation minister  Dave  Cooke  an- 
nounced that  all  non-tuition  fee 
increa-ses  must  be  approved  by 
student  leaders,  or  universities 
will  have  their  provincial  fund- 
ing cut  to  compensate. 

Non-tuition,  or  ancillary  fees, 
are  used  to  fund  student  services 
such  as  Hart  House,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Recrea- 
tion and  the  Kofficr  Centre. 

In  the  two  years  before  Cooke 
stepped  in,  ndn-tuition  fees  at  U 
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of  T  rose  from  S200  to  nearly 
S400  for  the  average  student. 

A  long-term  agreement  on 
how  to  determine  how  much  stu- 
dents will  pay  is  currently  being 
decided  upon  by  campus  student 
and  administration  leaders. 

So  far,  a  student  coalition 
made  up  of  Students"  Adminis- 
trative Council  president  Garcth 
Spanglett,  Graduate  Students' 
Union  president  Stephen 
Johnson  and  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students 
president  Nancy  Watson,  has  yet 
to  sign  any  proposed  agreements 
to  increase  fees. 

Spanglett  says  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  to  set  up  a 
council  of  student  services  to 
negotiate  further  increases  in 


non-tuition  fees. 

A  council  of  student  services 
has  been  proposed,  says 
Spanglett,  by  the  administration 
team  of  assistant  vice-president 
for  student  affairs  David 
Neelands,  university  registrar 
Dan  Lang  and  Governing  Coun- 
cil chair  Jack  Dimond. 

"[There  will  be)  hefty  debate 
over  Hart  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and 
Recreation. ..because  they  think 
they  should  have  a  separate  ap- 
proval mechanism,"  said 
Spanglett. 

This  could  mean  there  will  be 
many  councils  of  student  serv- 
ices to  approve  non-tuition  fee 
hikes  and  not  just  one,  said 
Spanglett. 


"Another  problem  area  is  the 
federated  colleges  and  account- 
ability mechanisms,"  he  said. 
"SAC  has  so  many  things  to  look 
at  as  well.  We've  got  26  student 
councils  that  fall  under  the  full- 
time  undergraduate  umbrella.  So 
movement  is  slow." 

Neelands  agrees  having  more 
than  one  council  of  student  serv- 
ices is  a  definite  possibility,  es- 
pecially since  Scarborough  and 
Erindalc  have  different  non-tui- 
tion fees. 

"It  looks  to  me  there's  five 
bodies  who'll  be  in  the  process," 
he  said. 

The  interim  negotiation  team 
has  a  target  date  of  Apr.  15  to 
come  up  with  some  sort  of  an 
agreement. 


Challenging  political 
rhetoric  goal  of  protest 


Continued  from  page  1 

and  we'll  work  through  the  channels  that  are  put  in 
place,"  he  said. 

McGill  student  Melissa  Redmond,  a  member  of 
Students  for  Social  Justice,  believes  the  ministry's 
consultation  methods — like  a  workbook  for  .stu- 
dents to  fill  out — do  not  allow  for  real  debate 
amongst  interested  parties. 

"The  workbook  is  a  perfect  example  of  some- 
one else  defining  the  agenda,"  said  Redmond. 

"Someone  else  is  asking  the  questions  and 
telling  you  what  to  answer.  It  says,  'Here's  my 
vision  of  Canada.  You  tell  me  which  parts  you 
like."  Turn  it  into  your  own  form  of  protest.  Don't 
answer  the  questions,  because  they're  going  to  be 
used  to  shoot  you  in  the  foot, "  said  Redmond. 

Fellow  McGill  student  Keith  Patterson,  also  a 
member  of  Students  for  Social  Justice,  sees  pro- 
tests like  the  Jan.  25  strike  as  a  crucial  part  of  the 
consultation  process. 

"Challenging  policy  reform  at  a  Parliamentary 
committee  level  is  not  enough.  We  need  to  chal- 
lenge their  rhetoric,  their  ideology,  their  faulty 
logic  and  their  vision  of  this  country,  because  it's 


not  one  that  includes  us,"  said  Patterson. 

The  government's  reform  proposals  will  be 
tabled  when  Parliament  reconvenes  on  Feb.  6. 
Many  students  fear  once  that  happens,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  official 
policy. 

'The  key  to  getting  these  proposals  defeated  is 
to  prevent  them  from  being  tabled,"  said  Brad 
Lavigne,  a  vice-president  with  the  Concordia 
Graduate  Students"  Association. 

CFS  chairperson  Guy  Caron  says  the  federation 
has  obtained  the  suppon  of  74  other  organizations 
for  the  protest,  including  the  Public  Service  Alli- 
ance of  Canada,  the  Council  of  Canadians  and 
several  locals  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees. 

And  although  one  student  association  in  Que- 
bec, the  Federation  Etudiante  Universitaire  du 
Quebec,  has  set  its  strike  day  for  Feb.  7,  the 
organization  says  it  still  encourages  its  members 
to  hold  'general  assemblies'  against  the  reforms 
on  Jan.  25. 

with  files  from  The  Charlatan.  The  Link,  and 
The  McGill  Daily 


Debt  loads  could  be 
disastrous  for  students 


Continued  from  page  1 

Lorimer  says.  "It  would  cripple  the  next  genera- 
tion of  researchers,  graduate  and  professional 
programs." 

However  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard,  who 
supports  income-contingency,  says  CAUT's  deci- 
sion has  not  changed  his  outlook.  He  said  that  in 
comparison  to  the  current  loan  plan,  income- 
contingent  loans  are  a  fairer  alternative. 

"It  is  the  most  socially-just  form  of  student 
financial  aid  because  it  directly  sets  the  obligation 
to  repay  to  the  circumstances  of  the  student,"  he 
said.  "U  of  T  strongly  supports  and  the  recent 
Varsity  poll  shows  strong  support  among  the 


student  body." 

A  recent  Varsity  poll  showed  that  53  per  cent  of 
students  supported  income-contingent  loans. 

However,  Spanglett  disagrees  with  Prichard's 
analysis. 

"I'm  a  firm  believer  it  isn't  the  [income-contin- 
gent] loan  system.  It's  the  level  of  debt.  For  some 
reason  people  believe  it  will  allow  students  to 
carry  a  larger  debt  load.  That  is  why  Prichard  likes 
it." 

Spanglett  says  the  federal  government  sees 
income<ontingency  as  a  mechanism  to  increase 
tuition  fees  as  was  done  in  Australia,  after  the 
government  introduced  a  similar  plan. 
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Former  peacekeeper  talks  on  Balkan  war 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  new  year  in  the  former  Yugosla- 
via will  see  a  renewed  offensive,  this 
time  from  the  Croatian  side,  says  the 
former  deputy  commander  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  the  region. 

According  to  Major-General  John- 
Arch  Maclnnis,  Croatian  forces  have 
been  stockpiling  arms,  and  are  likely  to 
demand  the  removal  of  UN  forces  from 
their  territory  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
present  mandate  on  March  3 1 . 

'if  I  read  [Croatian  President  Franco] 
Tudjman  and  his  henchmen  right,  they 
want  to  go  to  war,"  said  Maclnnis. 

Maclnnis  spoke  at  Trinity  College 
yesterday. 

The  Croatian  territory  has  been  rela- 
tively peaceful  since  the  UN  negotiated 
a  cease-fire  between  Bosnian  Muslims 
and  Croatian  forces  last  February.  But 
that  is  likely  to  change,  Maclnnis  said. 

If  Tudjman  insists  on  the  troops' 
removal,  then  the  UN  would  have  to 
leave.  At  best  it  could  demand  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  to  pull  out  or  reor- 
ganize, according  to  Maclnnis. 

"Who  is  going  to  overrule  a  head  of 
Slate?  Certainly  not  the  [UN]  Security 
Council,"  said  Maclnnis. 

Maclnnis  also  commented  on  the  in- 
creased military  readiness  of  Croatian 
forces. 

"We  keep  a  close  eye  on  flights  com- 
ing in  and  out  of  Zagreb  airport.  At  one 
point  the  number  of  planes  doubled 
overnight.  They  [the  Croats]  claimed 
they  had  put  some  together  using  spare 
parts,"  said  Maclnnis. 

A  spring  offensive  by  the  Croats 
would  represent  a  major  increase  in  the 
level  of  military  conflict  and  seriously 
threaten  the  peace  process,  said 
Maclnnis. 

In  his  90-minute  presentation, 
Maclnnis  continually  referred  to  the 
need  for  impartiality  on  the  part  of 
peacekeepers,  saying  that  will  be  one  of 


the  focuses  for  Canada's  new  Pearson 
Centre  for  Peacekeeping  Training, 
which  opens  this  spring  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Maclnnis  said  a  loss  of  impartiality 
means  a  loss  of  credibility  for 
peacekeepers. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion air  strikes  against  Serbian  posi- 
tions, while  ignoring  infractions  by  the 
Bosnian  Muslims  and  Croats,  seriously 
endangered  the  operation's  appearance 
of  impartiality,  he  says. 

Based  on  two  years'  experience  com- 
manding UN  forces  in  Cyprus,  and  more 
recently  commanding  a  year  in  the  Bal- 
kans, Maclnnis  called  Canadian  troops 
the  best  in  the  world. 

The  present  UN  contingent  in  the 
Balkans  includes  over  40,000  person- 
nel, most  of  them  military,  from  over  25 
countries. 


"In  all  the  essential  requirements, 
[credibility,  capability  and  conduct,] 
the  vast  majority  of  countries'  [troops] 
fall  well  short  of  Canadian  forces,"  said 
Maclnnis. 

Maclnnis  called  ethnic  nationalism 
the  prime  danger  to  the  new  global 
reality. 

He  also  says  the  original  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  Protection  Force  is 
being  met  adequately  with  its  existing 
troop  allotment.  It  is  the  mandate  being 
implied  by  the  media,  that  of  peace 
enforcement,  that  is  unreasonable,  he 
said. 

"Those  who  want  to  change  the  blue 
berets  in  for  brown  ones  are  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree...  Peacekeepers'  best 
instrument  for  deterring  attacks  on  so- 
called  safe  areas  is  their  credibility," 
said  Maclnnis. 


It's  Maclnnis,  not  MacKenzle...dammit! 


(JeffBlundellA/S) 


Second  Trin  prof  accused  of  sexual  harassment 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  second  Trinity  College  divinity 
professor  in  a  year  to  face  a  complaint 
of  sexual  harassment  has  taken  a  leave 
of  absence  for  "personal  reasons,"  ac- 
cording to  the  college's  head. 

Trinity  provost  Robert  Painter  con- 
firmed a  sexual  harassment  complaint 
had  recently  been  levelled  against  Roger 
Holeton,  dean  of  the  college's  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  by  a  student  in  the  faculty. 

"He's  on  a  leave  of  absence  for  per- 
sonal reasons,"  Painter  said. 

But,  the  provost  added,  "there  is  an 
allegation  of  personal  misconduct." 

Holeton  has  been  on  a  sick  leave 
since  Jan.  1. 

Holeton  himself  says  his  leave  was 
made  necessary  because  of  serious  back 
troubles.  He  had  no  comment  on  the 
student  complaint. 

Painter  stated  the  complaint  dated 
back  to  an  incident  from  1993. 


Because  the  complaint  is  over  a  year 
old,  it  will  be  handled  by  college  au- 
thorities. Painter  said. 

This  fall,  the  college  agreed  to  let 
future  cases  be  handled  by  U  of  T's 
Office  of  Sexual  Harassment,  but  the 
Holeton  complaint  predates  that  agree- 
ment. 

Holeton  is  the  second  Trinity  divin- 
ity professor  to  face  a  harassment  com- 
plaint in  the  past  year. 

Colleague  James  Reed  is  currently 
facing  the  possibility  of  disciplinary 
action  by  the  college  after  several 
women  complained  that  he  sexual  har- 
assed them. 

While  the  two  theologians  are  in  the 
same  faculty,  the  Holeton  and  Reed 
complaints  are  not  otherwise  related. 

Reed  has  been  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  college  since  early  1994. 

Painter  said  the  college  was  still  re- 
solving what  to  do  about  Reed's  case. 

Before  approaching  the  college,  the 
women  who  complained  about  Reed 


had  first  gone  to  the  Toronto  diocese  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  The  diocese  is 
closely  Ued  to  the  Anglican  divinity 
school  at  the  college. 

In  June  of  1993,  diocese  officials 
formally  reprimanded  Reed,  who  chose 
to  voluntarily  relinquish  his  role  as  an 
Anglican  priest,  rather  than  challenge 


the  complaints. 

The  former  Anglican  primate.  Arch- 
bishop Ted  Scott,  said  at  the  time  that 
Reed's  behaviour  was  "not  acceptable 
for  a  priest." 

Holeton  and  Reed's  absences  have 
reduced  the  divinity  faculty's  number 
of  full-lime  professors  from  five  to  two. 
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Down  the  memory-hole 


In  the  vast,  wide  world  of  communications,  in 
the  electronic  ether  that  engulfs  us  all,  there  has 
come  to  be  a  place  where  irrationality  is  fa- 
voured, anarchy  embraced,  and  McLuhan's 
dicta  about  media  and  messages  make  total, 
perfect  sense. 

We  are,  of  course,  talking  about  the  Internet. 

Regretfully,  this  paper  has  been  a  latecomer 
to  the  net,  at  once  both  a  marvel  of  late -century 
technology  and  arguably  the  most  significant 
socio-cultural  development  to  emerge  from 
universities  since  secular  liberalism. 

But  the  net  is  now  the  form  of  media  most 
favoured  by  intellectuals  and  radicals  alike. 
Through  that  unique  medium,  the  university 
cihic  of  establishing  a  "marketplace  of  ideas" 
has  become  an  electronic  project,  dwarfing  the 
original  ivory  towers.  All  who  venture  on  the 
net  leave  it  newly  marvelling  on  the  diversity  of 
human  thought,  the  value  of  talking,  and  the 
beauty  of  listening. 

There  is  so  much  good  in  the  net,  that  even 
talking  about  its  possible  censorship  leaves  us 
feeling  a  little  guilty.  To  take  something  so 
pure,  so  unbridled,  as  free  thought,  and  then 
direct  what  can  or  cannot  be  discussed  strikes 
those  of  us  in  the  computer  generation  as  an 
offense  most  foul.  (Much  like  older  professors 
feeling  threatened  by  codes  of  harassment  that 
limit  excesses  of  lecturing,  perhaps.) 

Still,  the  courts  of  this  country  and  others  arc 
beginning  to  do  just  that.  While  the  case  law  is 
still  developing,  the  consensus  emerging  is 
clearly  that  the  Internet  is  not  a  "cyberspace," 
or  a  New  Frontier,  where  laws  may  not  apply. 
To  legalists,  it  remains  a  medium,  like  TV.  or 
(gasp!)  the  Varsity.  And  media,  unless  properly 
controlled,  the  judiciary  has  always  told  us,  can 
do  great  damage,  to  reputations,  to  respect  for 
the  courts,  or  to  public  morality. 

That  is  why  those  of  us  in  the  media  must  be 
mindful  of  libel  laws,  contempt  laws,  obscenity 
laws,  regulations  that  the  lawmakers  are  now 
attempting  to  apply,  somewhat  haphazardly,  to 
this  new  medium. 

Universities,  which  have  enough  problems 
on  their  hands  without  challenging  the  courts 
loo.  have  gone  along.  The  unique  beauty  of  the 
net  is  not  their  concern;  they  are  just  interested 
in  keeping  the  majority  of  their  cyberspace 
travellers  happy,  without  spending  too  much. 

Thus  we  see  the  U  of  T's  net  guidelines, 
prohibiting  hate  literature,  obscenity  or  other 
material  that  violates  the  law.  Not  that  they  go 
out  hunting  for  it,  as  one  systems  operator  told 
us  this  week,  but  if  those  in  charge  find  it,  they 
feel  compelled  to  remove  it. 

Free  speech  advocates  may  bridle;  but  U  of 
T  is  only  being  pragmatic.  Universities  are 
institutions  that  benefit  from  the  rule  of  law  for 
the  most  part;  it  makes  sense  for  them  not  to 
actively  break  it. 

In  such  a  vein,  the  latest  Internet  server  at  U 
of  T,  Campuslife,  which  removed  several  long 
messages  from  (we  kid  you  not)  "Abdul  the 
Electronic  Gopher,"  about  what  the  public 


doesn't  know  about  the  infamous  Karla 
Homolka  trial. 

One  can  make  a  very  good  ca.sc  that  banning 
Homolka  details  violates  the  public  "right  to 
know,"— a  real  right,  despite  what  lawyers  might 
say.  But  until  that  fight  is  won  in  the  courts, 
anyone  who  abets  such  material's  propagation 
is  a  law-breaker.  And  U  of  T,  for  reasons 
mentioned  above,  can  and  should  not  be. 

Still,  these  erstwhile  censors  could  be  a  little 
classier  about  it.  The  Varsity  benefits  from  an 
account  on  Campuslife,  which  let  us  see  for  the 
first  time  this  week  how  little  accountability 
there  is  for  these  cyber-Bowdlerizcrs. 

For,  you  see,  the  offending  Karla  stories 
weren't  just  locked,  so  that  nobody  but  the 
systems  operator  could  access  them.  No,  they 
were  deleted.  Gone.  Completely  memory-holed. 
One  day  they  were  there;  the  next  they  were 
gone,  without  even  a  message  stating  what  had 
been  cut,  and  why. 

When  we  started  checking,  we  found  that 
this  was  actually  the  third  wholesale  deletion 
of  files  on  Campuslife  in  the  four  months  it  s 
been  operational.  We  just  didn't  hear  about  the 
first  two.  Actually,  no  one  did. 

We  would  not  object  to  the  deletion  of  files, 
should  a  U  of  T  sysop  see  it  as  in  keeping  with 
the  university's  official,  agreed-upon  guide- 
lines on  the  matter.  But  we  do  object,  most 
strenuously,  to  the  utter  absence  of  an  explana- 
tion. If  we  are  not  entitled  to  judge  whether 
materials  arc  offending  ourselves,  we  should  at 
least  know  what  we  were  banned  from  seeing. 

To  do  what's  apparently  being  done  now,  to 
utteriy  delete  any  indication  that  that  file  once 
existed,  is  to  descend  into  our  own  little 
Orwellian  nightmare. 

The  university's  computer  user  guidelines 
"stress  responsibility,  not  censorship."  (The  U 
of  T  Bulletin,  Aug.  22).  The  user's  responsi- 
bilities, breach  of  which  can  lead  to  serious 
punishment,  are  clearly  outlined.  But  those 
same  guidelines,  drawn  up  by  a  team  led  by 
network  operations  director  Eugene  Siciunas, 
say  nothing  about  the  sys-op's  responsibility  to 
keep  the  user  community  informed  of  their 
actions,  especially  their  decisions  to  censor. 

It  is  a  telling  omission.  For  not  only  are  we 
judged  unequipped  to  know  the  details  of  one 
sensational  murder  trial;  apparently,  we  are 
equally  unequipped  to  know  if  and  when  such 
details  have  been  kept  from  us. 

What  else  has  been  censored,  we  wonder? 
Obscenity?  Possibly  libellous  postings  about 
our  professors?  Criticism  of  president  Rob 
Prichard's  haircut?  Siciunas'  guidelines  state 
only  hate  lit  and  illegal  material  is  being  cut; 
but  HOW  DO  WE  KNOW? 

Those  Rushton-dcfcnding  eggheads  at  the 
Society  for  Academic  Freedom  and  Scholar- 
ship and  the  Faculty  Association  have  got  it 
wrong.  The  greatest  threat  to  freedom  of  cx- 
.  pression  on  this  campus  isn't  the  Sexual  Har- 
assment or  Women's  officers.  It's  the  Big 
Brother  sitting  on  your  modem. 
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Monkey 
business 


Re;  "Who  is  willing  to  forgo 
animal  testing  in  disease  con- 
trol?," Jan  12. 

It  is  ironic  that  Steve  Iscoc 
should  question  my  accuracy, 
when  he  can't  even  get  my  or- 
ganization correct  (I  am  not  "lo- 
cal president"  of  Alex  Pacheco's 
organization.  People  for  the  Ethi- 
cal Treatment  of  Animals). 

More  serious  is  Iscik's  alle- 
gation that  the  Silver  Springs 
monkeys  were  not  mistreated. 

Iscoe  implies  that  the  mon- 
keys did  not  suffer  when  the 
nerves  in  their  arms  were  ex- 
perimentally damaged.  If  this 
procedure  is  so  innocuous,  why 
be  concerned  alwut  stroke  survi- 
vors with  similar  disabilities?  In 
addition,  the  research  included 
the  deliberate  infliction  of  pain, 
to  test  the  monkeys'  pain  per- 
ception—for example,  Pachcco 
witnessed  one  researcher  clamp- 
ing surgical  pliers  on  a  mon- 
key's testicles.  The  monkey 
screamed,  but  as  it  was  being 
held  in  a  restraint  chair,  could 
not  escape. 

Iscoe  defends  the  presence  of 
cockroaches  in  the  Silver  Spring 
lab.  However,  contrary  to  his 
implication,  the  monkeys  were 
not  being  fed  cockroaches  as 
part  of  their  diet.  The  cock- 
roaches were  there  because  the 
lab  was  so  poorly  cleaned.  Such 
filthy  surroundings  are  clearly 
unhealthy  for  animals  who  are 
seriously  injured. 

A  complete  account  of  the 
Silver  Spring  monkeys  is  found 
in  Monkey  Business,  available  at 
Robarts. 

Finally,  Iscoe  claims  that  U  of 
T's  vivisection  labs  are  not  se- 
cretive. Perhaps  he  is  unaware 
that  we  have  consistently  been 
denied  permission  to  visit  the 
labs,  let  alone  tell  the  public 
what  the  conditions  arc  like. 
Much  of  the  research  going  on 
now  will  not  be  published  for 
years,  (if  ever),  and  the  publica- 
tions will  leave  out  any  unpleas- 
ant details  that  are  irrelevant  to 
the  research,  but  very  relevant  to 
the  animals"  well-being. 


Roscnuin-  \Vuii;h 
President 

UofT  Students  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals 

Letters  policy 
exclusionary 

I  hope  the  Varsity's  policy  of  not 
publishing  writings  that  attempt 
to  incite  violence  or  hatred 
against  an  identifiable  group" 
will  extend  to  non-human  ani- 
mals. Steve  Iscoe's  opinion  arti- 
cle ("Who  is  willing  to  forgo 
animal  testing  in  disea.sc  con- 
trol?" Jan.  12).  and  the  letters  by 
Daniel  Osmond  and  John 
Yeomans  (Dec.  5),  are,  in  es- 
sence, advocating  violence 
against  non-human  animals. 

To  tho.se  who  defend  vivisec- 
tion, the  massive  abuse  and  kill- 
ing of  over  65,000  non-human 
animals  every  year  at  the  univer- 
sity is  considered  appropriate  in 
the  name  of  "health,  teaching 
and  scientific  progress."  The  ar- 
guments put  forth  by  animal  ex- 
ploiters that  the  torturing  and  the 
killing  will  somehow  promote 
health,  learning  and  scientific 
progress  are  in  the  same  line  as 
might  makes  right,  war  is  peace, 
slavery  is  freedom,  and  so  on. 
This,  of  course,  is  fascism. 

Susan  Krajnc 
UofT 

Dietary 
preferences 

Prof.  Steve  Iscoe  evidently  ob- 
jects to  animal  protectionists' 
use  of  the  word  "torture"  to  de- 
scribe what  researchers  do  to 
animals  ("Who  is  wiling  to  forgo 
animal  testing  in  disease  con- 
trol?," Jan.  12). 

He  has  a  point.  The  word  "tor- 
ture" suggests  that  researchers 
experiment  on  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  suffering— 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
plainly  not  the  case.  These  peo- 
ple are  not  sadists.  They're  just 
serial  killers. 

Iscoe  tells  us  that  his  own 
motive  is  curiosity,  and  I'm  sure 


that  lor  many  other  researchers 
their  work  is  just  a  way  of  mak- 
ing a  living.  These  people  would 
understand  how  Adolf  Eichmann 
felt  when  he  told  the  court,  "Ich 
sass  am  Schreibtisch  und  machte 
meine  Sachen."  ("I  sat  at  my 
desk  and  got  on  my  job") 

More  importantly,  the  word 
"torture"  suggests  that  we  ani- 
mal protectionists  are  opposed 
to  animal  research  only  when  it 
docs  cause  suffering.  Suffering 
is  part  of  it,  of  course,  but  really 
what  we're  against  is  animal 
abuse,  and  we're  against  it  even 
when  it's  performed  under  an- 
aesthesia. The  nerve-cutting  ex- 
periments performed  on  mon- 
keys, for  example,  that  Iscoc 
refers  to  and  that  he  says  were  of 
vital  importance,  were  an  abuse: 
just  imagine  what  the  reaction 
would  have  been  if  they  had 
been  performed  on,  say,  human 
children.  By  the  same  token,  giv- 
ing an  animal  a  disease  is  an 
abuse.  Keeping  it  in  a  cage  is  an 
abuse.  Killing  it  is  an  abuse. 

(And  yes,  as  "extremists" 
we're  against  all  animal  abuse, 
just  as  other  "extremists"  are 
against  all  child  abuse.) 

One  further  point:  Iscoe  ac- 
cuses animal  protectionists  of 
imposing  their  dietary  prefer- 
ences on  others.  Maybe  Iscoe  is 
a  vegetarian,  but  if  he  is  not  then 
he  is  imposing  his  own  dietary 
preferences  on  the  animal  he 
eats. 

Don  Roebuck 
President 

U  of  T  Animal  Rights  Advocates 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Pnority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


Thursday,  January  19,  1995 


Alberta  government  strangles  native  studies 


BY  TONY  HALL 

In  1944,  Raphael  Lemkin  intro- 
duced a  new  word  into  the  Eng- 
hsh  language.  In  a  book  entitled 
Axis  Rule  of  Occupied  Europe. 
this  Polish  academic  coined  the 
term  "genocide"  from  the  Greek 
word  "genos,"  meaning  race  or 
tribe,  and  from  the  Latin  word 
"cide,"  meaning  killing.  Lemkin 
was  responding  to  the  ruthless 
campaigns  of  systematic  terror, 
subjugation  and  mass  murder 
undertaken  by  Nazi  Germany  and 
its  worldwide  network  of  client 
collaborators. 

Lemkin's  original  definition 
was  far  broader  than  the  one 
which  was  eventually  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations.  To 
Lemkin,  genocide  involved  a 
"co-ordinated  plan  of  different 
actions  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  essential  foundations  of  the 
life  of  national  groups."  While 
outright  murder  was  the  most 
direct  means  of  eliminating  a 
targeted  group,  the  genocidal 
arsenal  could  also  include  at- 
tacks on  the  political,  social, 
cultural,  economic,  biological 
and  moral  domains  of  subjugated 
peoples. 

In  Lemkin's  estimation  cul- 
tural genocide  included  ".substi- 
tuting vocational  education  in 
the  liberal  arts,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent humanistic  thinking,  which 
the  occupant  considers  danger- 
ous because  it  promotes  national 
thinking." 

Lemkin's  thoughts  on  the  edu- 
cational component  of  cultural 
genocide  acquired  new  meaning 
for  me  in  recent  months  as  I 
contemplated  developments  here 
at  my  post  in  the  department  of 
Native  American  studies  at  the 
University  of  Lethbridge  in  Al- 
berta. 

The  squeezing  of 
liberal  arts 

This  institution  was  founded 
in  the  late  1960s  as  the  prov- 
ince's oil  and  gas  bonanza  came 
fully  on  stream.  The  initial  ori- 
entation of  the  school  reflected 
the  outward-looking  self-confi- 
dence that  tended  to  character- 
ize this  era  of  Alberta's  history. 

But  between  1990  and  1994, 
the  number  of  tenured  or  tenure- 
stream  faculty  in  my  department 
has  dropped  from  six  to  three. 
The  department's  staff  shrank 
during  a  period  when  the  number 
of  its  students  almost  doubled  to 
about  900. 

The  financial  squeezing  of 
Native  American  Studies  lakes 
place  in  the  context  of  a  more 


general  assault  on  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  on  the  lib- 
eral arts  orientation  of  the  U  of 
L.  As  arts  and  science  is  allowed 
to  financially  wither,  the  provin- 
cial government  showers  new 
largesse  on  the  university's  new 
business  management  faculty. 

The  shift  from  an  emphasis  on 
the  social  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities to  narrower  forms  of 
vocational  training  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  ascendance  of  a  uni- 
versity administration  whose  in- 
clination is  to  view  post-second- 
ary education  as  a  business  much 
like  any  other  business. 

Students  are  increas- 
ingly pressed  into  the 
mould  of  consumers  of 
products,  while  the  uni- 
versity's administrators 
find  themselves  in  grow- 
ing demand  as  part-time 
teachers  in  the  manage- 
ment school. 

While  such  develop- 
ments are  hardly  unique 
to  the  U  of  L,  the  trend 
has  been  particularly 
marked  here  in  the 
Southern  Alberta  heart- 
land of  Preston  Man- 
ning, where  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  ethos  of 
unfettered  individual- 
ism and  privatization 
has  acquired  the  status 
of  holy  orthodoxy. 

As  well,  as  the 
Albertan  government 
increasingly  moves 
away  from  investing  in 
the  educational,  social 
and  physical  well-being 
of  Albertans,  the  team 
of  Premier  Ralph  Klein 
turns  instead  to  gam- 
bling revenue  as  the 
panacea  for  the  prov- 
ince's get-rich-quick  fixation. 

University  of 
Amway 

The  Klein  government  is  try- 
ing to  soften  the  political  shock 
waves  from  its  financial  assault 
on  post-secondary  education  by 
creaung  a  $55  billion  academic 
slush  fund  known  as  "Access." 

As  academic  units  such  as  our 
own  grapple  to  meet  our  grow- 
ing responsibilities  with  dimin- 
ished staff  and  resources,  we  are 
told  we  must  try  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  by  making  program  pro- 
posals to  Access'  political  over- 
lords in  Edmonton. 

The  premise  of  the  program  is 
basically  shaky.  The  program 
designers  have  taken  core  fund- 
ing from  post-secondary  institu- 
tions and  placed  these  same  dol- 


lars under  the  Access  umbrella. 
The  program's  primary  stated 
purpose  is  to  create  "new 
enrolments"  in  the  province's 
universiues  at  a  time  when  the 
real  agenda  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment is  to  downsize  and  ulti- 
mately to  privatize  as  many  pub- 
lic institutions  as  possible. 

The  language  used  to  direct 
applicants  in  how  to  secure  Ac- 
cess funding  is  very  suggestive 
of  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  program.  It  seems  the  archi- 
tects of  Access  see  the  activities 
of  post-secondary  educators  lit- 


the  primary  essence  of  post-sec- 
ondary education  is  to  plunge  a 
dagger  into  the  animated  heart 
of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  real  agenda  of  Access  is 
the  transformation  of  major  por- 
tions of  the  province's  post-sec- 
ondary system  into  privatized 
corporate  units,  where 
motivations  of  short-term  profit 
will  overrule  long-term  consid- 
erations of  the  public  good. 

As  well,  the  architects  of  the 
Access  program  have  declared 
that  something  they  call  "em- 
ployability"  shall  be  one  of  the 


tie  differently  from  Amway 
salespeople. 

Access  applicants  are  asked 
about  the  measures  they  will 
employ  to  assure  "cost-effcc- 


primary  criteria  in  determining 
who  will  receive  funding  under 
the  plan.  They  ask  bluntly :  "What 
kind  of  jobs  and  financial  re- 
turns can  graduates  expect?" 


In  Lemkin's  estimation  cultural  geno- 
cide included  ''substituting  vocational 
education  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  order  to 
prevent  humanistic  thinking,  which  the 
occupant  considers  dangerous  because  it 
promotes  national  thinking/' 


tiveness,  timeliness,  customer 
satisfaction"  and  "market  re- 
sponse." To  force  post-second- 
ary educators  to  adopt  the  method 
and  mentality  of  the  market  as 


There  is  no  denying  that  one 
of  the  functions  of  post-second- 
ary institutions  is  to  help  facili- 
tate a  reasonable  fit  between  the 
skills  and  abilities  of  graduates 


and  the  standards  and  substance 
of  employment  realities. 

But  universities  must  be  much 
more  than  shrines  of  careerism 
to  be  truly  successful.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  the  intangibles  of  post- 
secondary  education,  such  as  the 
stimulation  of  ethical  discourse, 
the  cultivation  of  civic  responsi- 
bility and  good  citizenship — as 
well  as  the  advancement  of  cul- 
tural, political  and  ideological 
pluralism — seem  to  lie  beyond 
the  appreciation  or  respect  of 
those  presently  engaged  in  re- 
structuring the  system  in  Alberta. 

Cultural 
genocide? 

Indeed,  their 
conceptualization  of  the 
purposes  of  the  system 
seems  disturbingly  re- 
fiective  of  the  patterns 
identified  by  Lemkin  in 
1944  in  his  ground- 
breaking reflections  on 
the  nature  of  genocide. 
"Humanistic  thinking" 
and  "national  thinking" 
have  been  financially 
strangled,  at  the  same 
time  as  new  funds  are 
made  available  for  the 
expansion  of  so-called 
professional  schools. 
This  assault  on  the  lib- 
eral arts  has  been  done 
in  the  name  of  "employ- 
ability,"  a  euphemism 
for  what  Lemkin  called 
"vocational  education." 

Am  I  overstating  my 
case  by  putting 
Lemkin's  reflections  on 
cultural  genocide  in  the 
context  of  an  analysis  of 
the  Klein  agenda  here  in 
Alberta?  Let' s  try  to  deal 
with  this  question.  Al- 
though there  seems  to  be  a  growth 
in  recent  years  of  goose-step- 
ping intolerance  here  in  Alberta, 
the  Klein  team  are  not  a  group  of 
card-carrying  Nazis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  delude  ourselves 
about  the  kinds  of  twists  and 
turns  that  can  develop  in  this 
province  during  periods  when 
extremists  on  the  far-right  take 
control  of  the  political  agenda. 

For  instance  the  Social  Credit 
government  of  Alberta,  which 
ruled  the  province  for  more  than 
three  decades  and  which  pro- 
vided many  of  the  ideological 
antecedents  for  the  present-day 
Reform  Party,  was  well  known 
as  a  bastion  of  anti-Semitism. 
As  the  late  Howard  Palmer  has 
documented,  many  leading  So- 
cial Credit  figures  regularly  ar- 
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Co-ed  Overnight  Camp  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Centers  of 
Chicago,  Located  in  the  Wisconsin  Delb 

Positions  avediable:  Counselors,  Unit  Supervisors, 
Specialists  in:  Waterskiing,  Athletics,  Aquatics, 
Arts  &  Crafts,  Rock  Climbing,  Horseback,  Radio, 
Video,  Outdoor  Camping,  and  More!! 

Toronto  Interview  January  25,  26,  1995 
at  the  Bloor  T  JCC 

To  set  up  an  interview  please  contact 
Mark  Shapiro  at  Camp  Chi  (708)  272-2301 
or  stop  by  the  JCC  and  see  us. 
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ticulatcd  in  public  elaborate  theo- 
ries linking  a  world-wide  con- 
spiracy of  Jewish  bankers  and 
international  Zionism. 

Given  the  historical  and  po- 
litical context  within  which  the 
Klein  agenda  is  developing,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  suspect 
there  is  a  strong  ideological  com- 
ponent in  the  assault  on  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  in  the  accompany- 
ing shift  to  narrow  vocational 
training  in  the  remaking  of  Al- 
berta's post-secondary  system. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  shift 
seems  clear:  namely  to  trans- 
form post-secondary  institutions 
into  thoroughgoing  handmaidens 
of  the  corporate  sector  and  to 
undermine  these  special  places 
as  citadels  of  free  and  lively 
debate.  Debate  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Klein  agenda  would 
rather  avoid  in  their  efforts  to 
downscale  or  to  privatize  the 
remaining  public  assets  of  the 
people  of  Alberta. 

Meeting  First 
Nations'  demands 

The  Klein  government's  drive 
to  withdraw  core  funding  from 
universities  and  colleges,  and  to 
run  these  institutions  instead  on 
soft,  politically-controlled  pro- 
gram money,  speaks  directly  to 
a  major  dilemma  facing  many 
aboriginal  governments  and  or- 
ganizations. As  long  as  aborigi- 
nal governments  must  run  on 
iheirown,  federally-supplied  soft 
programming,  they  can  develop 
little  true  independence  from 
their  funding  sources.  Moreo- 
ver, long-term  planning  remains 
ultimately  impossible. 

The  primary  issues  for  Native 
American  Studies,  and  for  In- 
dian, Inuit  and  Metis  govern- 
ments, therefore,  share  many  fea- 
tures. What  is  largely  at  stake  is 
how  Canada  conceives  of  the 
relationship  of  First  Nations  to 
the  country.  Are  First  Nations  to 
be  treated  as  marginal  societies 
whose  governments  are  ephem- 
eral bodies  driven  by  funding 
mechanisms  and  accountability 
structures  derived  from  the 
higher  authority  of  federal  or 
provincial  sources? 

Or  are  First  Nations  one  of 
three  orders  of  Canadian  gov- 
ernment whose  stature  demands 
that  they  be  respected  at  the  very 
core  of  our  country's  major  in- 
stitutions, including  post-sec- 
ondary institutions? 

Tony  Hall  is  a  professor  of  Na- 
tive American  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Lethbridge  in  Al- 
berta. 
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New  parking  garage 
construction  on  sciiedule 


BY  ChUAN  GoH 

Conslniclion  of  U  of  T's  new 
underground  parking  garage 
is  going  according  to  plan  and 
should  be  finished  by  the  fall, 
parking  services  officials  say. 

The  new  parking  garage  ex- 
lends  along  St.  George  Street 
beneath  the  new  Innis  College 
residence  and  the  new  Rotman 
Faculty  of  Management  Build- 
ing. The  latter  is  still  under 
construction. 

When  finished,  the  three- 
level  garage  will  contain  500 
parking  spaces,  420  of  which 
are  already  open  to  the  public. 

Parking  spaces  in  the  new 


garage  are  available  to  permit 
holders  and  cash-paying  custom- 
ers. 

The  majority  of  parking  per- 
mits issued  on  the  downtown 
campus  are  for  spaces  in  the 
garage,  and  have  been  quite 
popular  among  students,  says 
Alex  Maclsaac,  manager  of  park- 
ing services. 

"We  offer  a  lot  of  permits 
there.  Although  I  wouldn't  say 
that  they've  been  sold  out,  they 
have  been  extremely  popular 
among  students,"  said  Maclsaac. 

Maclsaac  says  that  although 
priority  for  spaces  is  given  to 
holders  of  university  permits, 
the  university  is  trying  to  attract 


more  cash-paying  customers 
from  among  the  general  pub- 
lic to  the  garage. 

"We  are  trying  to  let  peo- 
ple know  that  the  garage  is 
there  for  their  convenience 
and  cash  parking  is  available. 
Parking  is  often  hard  to  come 
by  on  the  downtown  campus 
and  we  hope  the  garage  will 
be  able  to  help  (the  public]  in 
their  search  for  parking,"  said 
Maclsaac. 

The  university  is  coming 
up  with  most  of  the  funds 
needed  for  the  construction  of 
the  garage.  The  money  is  from 
parking  revenues  accumu- 
lated over  the  years. 


Chair  in  suicide 
studies  created  at  U  of  T 


BY  Sarah  J.  Wilson 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  created  a  research 
chair  in  suicide  studies. 

The  chair  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  North  America, 
according  to  Doris  Sommer-Rotenberg,  the  chair's 
creator. 

Sommer-Rotenberg  took  the  initiative  to  create 
the  chair  after  her  son,  a  young  medical  doctor 
educated  at  U  of  T,  took  his  own  life. 

"He  battled  manic  depression  for  18  years,"  she 
said.  "To  keep  his  spirit  alive.. .[we  created  the 
chair.]" 

According  to  Sommer-Rotenberg,  the  chair  is 
needed,  as  statistics  say  that  Canada  has  one  of  the 
highest  suicide  rales  in  the  world. 

"It's  13  per  100,000  people  annually.  That's 
higher  than  Britain,  the  U.S.  and  most  other  devel- 
oped countries,"  she  said.  "Assuming  a  normal 
life  span  of  75  years,  suicide  in  (youths]  accounts 
for  more  years  of  life  lost  to  those  under  35  than 
any  other  cause." 

Twenty  and  30  year-old  males  have  the  highest 
suicide  rate  in  Canada,  according  to  Statistics 
Canada.  In  1 990,  just  over  700  women  and  close  to 
2,700  men  committed  suicide.  Almost  half  of  the 
men  were  between  the  age  of  20  and  35. 

According  to  Isaac  Sakinofsky,  who  specializes 
in  suicidal  behaviour  at  the  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry,  80  per  cent  of  suicides  in  the  Western 
world  are  males. 

Suicide  rates  decrease  as  men  grow  older  due  to 
having  families.  It  increases  again  after  age  65  as 
males  are  often  widowed  and  left  to  live  alone. 

However  this  is  not  also  the  case  for  women, 
according  to  Sakinofsky. 

"It  is  well  known  that  females  are  more  pre- 
pared to  seek  help  and  reveal  their  pain,"  says 
Sakinofsky.  "Males  are  more  hkely  to  hide  it.  By 
the  lime  males  get  to  suicide,  they  are  probably 
worse." 

Natalie  Taylor,  of  Toronto's  Suicide  Distress 
Centre,  says  the  difference  in  statistics  is  a  result 
of  the  way  in  which  people  chose  to  end  their  life. 

"Men  often  use  more  lethal  methods,  women 
use  drugs  that  are  not  fool-proof,"  said  Taylor. 
"Men  use  guns." 


Sakinofsky  agreed. 

"We  certainly  know  that  one-third  of  male 
suicides  are  by  gunshot  while  one-third  of  female 
suicides  are  by  drug  overdose." 

Students  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  are  at  a 
particularly  high  risk.  Not  only  arc  they  often 
under  high  stress,  but  they  also  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  means  by  which  to  conunit  suicide, 
says  Sakinofsky. 

According  to  Gordon  Tisdall,  director  of  psy- 
chiatric services  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
health  services,  people  with  a  substance  abuse 
problem,  such  as  alcoholism,  are  also  at  a  high  risk 
of  committing  suicide. 

If  you  suspect  someone  of  having  suicidal  ten- 
dencies, there  are  a  few  warning  signs  to  be  aware 
of.  Watch  for:  depression,  decreased  concentra- 
tion, social  withdrawal,  feelings  of  hopelessness, 
worthlessness  and  self-reproach,  .suicidal  talk,  the 
giving  away  of  prized  possessions,  lack  of  social 
support  and  substance  abuse.  A  student  may  drop 
out  of  classes. 

Tisdall  examines  and  treats  students  who  ex- 
hibit suicidal  behaviour.  He  reminds  people  that, 
"the  wonderful  thing  about  depression  is  that  it  can 
be  treated." 

The  person  who  has  suicidal  thoughts  often 
feels  alone  and  alienated  and  cannot  motivate 
himself  to  get  help.  However,  he  should  be  exam- 
ined by  a  professional.  Tisdall  often  sees  patients 
being  brought  into  the  psychiatric  services  by  a 
friend  or  caring  other. 

"We  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  preventative 
factors  in  depression  is  a  confidant,"  Tisdall  said. 

Taylor  stresses  the  importance  of  letting  an- 
other person  know  if  you  suspect  that  someone 
may  commit  suicide. 

"If  someone  has  confided  in  you,  even  if  they 
swear  you  to  secrecy,  tell  them  that  you  can't  do 
that  because  you  care  about  them.  Suggest  profes- 1 
sional  help — a  psychologist,  psychiatrist  or  hospi- 1 
tal."  ] 

"It  is  very  important  for  the  friends,"  says 
Sakinofsky,  "that  where  life  and  death  are  con- 
cerned, privacy  and  confidentiality  must  be  over- 
ridden." 

with  files  from  Tanya  Talaga 
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Carleton,  U  of  Ottawa  students 
face  off  in  federal  by-election 

But  politicos  say  campaigning  against  Liberals  wasted  effort 
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OTTAWA  (CUP)— Two  major 
political  panics  will  be  repre- 
sented by  university  students  in 
an  upcoming  federal  by-election. 

The  by-election,  in  the  riding 
of  Ottawa- Vanier,  will  be  held 
on  Feb.  13.  The  seat  became 
vacant  last  November  when  Lib- 
eral MP  Jean-Roben  Gaulhier 
was  appointed  to  the  Senate. 

Carleton  student  Bob  Lawson, 
the  NDP  candidate,  says  he  is 
the  underdog  in  the  riding — but 
is  nonetheless  optimistic. 

"Surprising  things  happen.  1 
think  we  can  go  nowhere  but 


up,"  says  Lawson. 

Lawson,  33,  is  a  political  sci- 
ence PhD  student  who  is  active 
in  student  politics  and  a  part- 
lime  banender  at  Mike's  Place. 
Carleton's  graduate  student  pub. 

He  says  he  is  confident  that 
the  NDP  is  on  its  way  to  regain- 
ing its  place  as  a  major  player  in 
Canadian  politics. 

"I  don  t  think  the  NDP's  dead. 
I  think  it's  really  important  for 
us  to  get  out  there  and  get  the 
message  out,"  Lawson  said.  "I 
think  our  chances  are  pretty  good. 
I  think  we're  going  to  surprise  a 
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lot  of  people." 

Lawson  says  he  will  campaign 
for  support  for  post-secondary 
education  and  fair  taxation  of 
banks.  He  also  says  he's  count- 
ing on  public  anger  with  the  Lib- 
eral government  to  work  in  his 
favour. 

According  to  Lawson,  people 
are  upset  with  the  Liberals'  bro- 
ken promises  to  create  jobs  and 
Human  Resources  Development 
Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy's  pro- 
posed cuts  to  social  programs. 

Student  David  Talbot,  who  is 
running  for  the  candidacy  of  the 
Progressive  Conservative  party 
in  the  riding,  also  maintains  thai 
there  is  anti-Liberal  sentiment 
in  the  riding. 

Talbot,  21,  is  a  political  sci- 
ence student  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa.  He  ran  in  the  1 993  fed- 
eral election  as  an  independent 
candidate  in  Ottawa-Vanier, 
campaigning  on  a  platform  of 
youth-based  issues. 

He  says  that  although  the  re- 
action to  his  federal  election 
campaign  was  mixed,  he  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  positive  response. 

"It  s  sort  of  a  mixed  reaction 
A  lot  of  them  were  patronizing. 
Some  thought  it  was  great  be- 
cause I  wasn't  a  traditional  poli- 
tician and  that  1  was  brave  to  run 
on  such  a  shoestring,"  he  says. 

Both  the  NDP  and  the  Tories 
lost  their  status  as  official  par- 
ties in  the  1993  federal  election, 
which  saw  the  NDP  reduced  to 
nine  seats  and  the  Tories  to  two. 

Ottawa-Vanier  has  been  held 


by  the  Liberals  since  1933  and 
has  a  long  tradition  of  electing 
francophones.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lauricr  held  the  scat  from  1908 
to  1 9 1 1  while  he  was  prime  itiin- 
ister. 

This  leads  some  local  pundits 
to  doubt  that  the  new  candidates 
will  be  able  to  upset  the  Liberals 
in  the  riding. 

Caroline  Andrew  is  a  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  who  spe- 
cializes in  local  politics  and  inter- 
governmental relations,  who  has 
lived  in  the  riding  for  24  years. 

According  to  Andrew,  the  rid- 
ing's Liberal  tradition  grows  out 
of  its  working-class  francophone 
history.  While  the  francophone 
population  of  Ottawa- Vanier  has 
declined,  the  Liberal  influence 
remains,  she  says. 

"Although  demographics 
change,  it's  the  kind  of  riding 
where  traditions  have  stayed," 
says  Andrew.  "There  is  a  more 
of  a  sense  of  the  political  history 
in  the  riding  and  1  think  that's 
where  the  Liberal  roots  are  im- 
portant." 

Andrew  says  the  riding  is  the 
centre  of  the  Liberal  francophone 
organization  outside  Quebec, 
and  questions  the  possibility  of 
NDP  success  in  the  riding. 

'The  NDP,  even  when  they 
were  stronger  than  they  are  now, 
hadn't  made  many  inroads  into 
francophone  Canada  and  at  the 
moment,  they're  not  especially 
looking  strong,"  she  says. 
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Course  links  students  to  Paris  using  interactive  video 

Global  classroom  comes  to  U  of  T 


BY  Sophia  Hussain 
Varsity  Staff 

Interactive  video  technology  has 
enabled  a  graduate  class  to  hook 
up  with  students  and  professors 
across  the  ocean. 

OlTcred  through  the  Faculty 
oflnformation  Sciences,  a  gradu- 
ate course  entitled  Media,  Mind 
and  Society  is  one  of  the  first  in 
Canada  to  use  live  television 
transmissions  to  communicate 
with  a  class  at  the  Universite 
d'Orleans  in  Paris. 

According  to  Adelc  Fasick, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Informa- 
tion Sciences,  video  technology 
is  the  wave  of  the  future — al- 
lowing students  to  have  live  ac- 
cess to  experts  and  professors  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

"[We  can]  bring  in  speakers 
on  communications  and  world 
affairs  we  can't  get  in  Toronto," 
said  Fasick. 

This  recently  introduced  com- 
munication system  works  by 


transmitting  video  images 
through  phone  lines.  The  video 
conferencing  format  is  part  of  a 
12-week  culture  and  technology 
course,  where  lectures  are  pro- 
vided by  professors  at  U  of  T  and 
technology  experts  in  France. 

The  material  being  taught  in 
the  course  exposes  students  to 
issues  associated  and  affected 
by  technological  innovations 
within  society.  Students  can 
communicate  with  their  French 
counterparts  by  using  television 
screens,  cameras  and  micro- 
phones, where  they  can  carry  on 
a  conversation  with  students  in 
France.  For  those  students  who 
cannot  understand  the  languages 
conversed,  headphones  are  pro- 
vided which  translate  the  ses- 
sions as  they  are  in  progress. 

"This  unique  course  format 
will  definitely  improve  my  abil- 
ity to  learn,"  said  Andrew  Pot- 
ter, a  graduate  student  enrolled 
in  the  culture  and  technology 
course.  "It's  kind  of  weird,  but  it 


provides  an  opportunity  to  try 
something  new." 

According  to  Bryan  Kamey, 
the  associate  professor  of  the 
department  of  civil  engineering, 
any  technological  advances  can 
improve  communication. 

"Technological  communica- 
tion is  beneficial  because  it  is 
better  than  no  communication." 

The  current  interactive  video 
course  format  consists  of  a  45- 
minutc  lecture,  followed  by  45- 
minutes  of  discussion  via  video 
conferencing  between  these  two 
classrooms,  says  Potter. 

The  cost  to  the  faculty  to  set 
up  the  program  was  only 
$20,000,  said  Fasick.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  she  says,  is  because 
all  the  video  equipment  needed 
for  the  interaction  came  from 
private  donations. 

According  to  Derrick  de 
Kerckhove,  director  of  the 
Marshall  McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  and  Technology  that 
oversees  the  course,  there  are 


Looks  complicated. 

future  plans  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram and  link-up  with  other  for- 
eign countries. 

The  introduction  of  this  part- 
nership with  France  is  the  first  in 


a  program  dubbed  the  World 
Series,  says  de  Kerckhove.  In  a 
project  currently  in  the  planning 
stages,  U  of  T  students  will  be 
able  to  take  video  conferencing 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 

courses  with  universities  in  the 
United  Stales,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Japan,  Spain  and 
Holland. 
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U  of  T  reduces  its  waste  by  870  tons 


Volunteers  reason  for  recycling  success 


BY  Emma  Gorst 
Varsity  Staff 

A  newly  completed  waste  audit 
at  U  of  T  shows  the  university 
has  cut  in  half  the  amount  of 
garbage  put  out  since  1992. 

Eleven  buildings  at  U  of  T 
were  audited,  including  Hart 
House,  Sidney  Smith  Cafeteria, 
New  College  and  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  The 
waste  audit  was  the  fourth  year 


project  of  Michael  Heron,  now 
graduated  from  U  of  T. 

The  audit  shows  the  recycling 
program  has  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  600  tons  of  waste 
per  year  since  the  last  waste  au- 
dit, in  1992. 

Barbara  Schaefer,  U  of  T's 
recycling  co-ordinator,  said  this 
figure  actually  does  not  repre- 
sent the  total  amount  of  waste 
reduced. 

"There's  two  figures  [of  the 


amount  of  waste  reduced];  a 
volume  figure  of  21,000  cubic 
yards,  and  a  weight  figure  of  600 
tons,"  said  Schaefer.  "They  rep- 
resent two  portions  of  the  waste 
stream — bins  and  compactors." 

These  figures  combined  show 
U  of  T  has  reduced  its  waste  by 
870  tons,  or  approximately  50 
per  cent,  said  Schaefer. 

However,  it  is  unfortunate  re- 
cycled material  was  not  consid- 
ered in  the  waste  audit,  she  says. 


"This  is  frustrating,  but  obvi- 
ously they  didn't  have  the  time 
and  the  budget  to  look  into  the 
recycling  stream,"  said  Schaefer. 

But  the  audit  shows  the  U  of  T 
recycling  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful, which  is  due  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Co-ordinators  Net- 
work, a  group  of  273  volunteer 
representatives  from  all  the  de- 
partments on  campus,  she  says. 

"They  act  as  a  liaison  between 
our  office  and  their  department. 


New  economic  trade  order  and  all  that  jazz... 

Multilateral  trade  wave  of  future 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

A  senior  Ottawa  trade  official 
told  a  U  of  T  audience  govern- 
ment is  not  doing  enough  to  sup- 
port business  attempts  to  become 
internationally  competitive. 

Allan  Kilpatrick,  deputy  min- 
isterof  International  Trade,  stood 
in  for  trade  minister  Roy 
MacClaren  at  a  discussion  of 
global  economics  at  the  Koffier 
Centre  for  Pharmaceutical  Man- 
agement yesterday. 

MacClaren,  down  with  an  ill- 
ness, was  to  have  addressed  an 
audience  of  economists,  faculty, 
and  students  on  the  future  of 
international  free  trade. 

Kilpatrick  filled  in  by  outlin- 
ing what  he  sees  as  the  future  of 
global  trade. 

"If  you  look  at  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  last  two  years, 
something  fundamentally  differ- 
ent is  happening  to  the  world 
trading  system,"  said  Kilpatrick. 
"We  are  witnessing  the  birth 
pangs  of  a  new  economic  order." 

The  impetus  for  this  new  or- 
der has  come  largely  from  busi- 


ness rather  than  government, 
says  Kilpatrick.  National  gov- 
ernments have  been  followers 
rather  than  leaders  in  the  process 
of  globalization,  he  said. 

"It  would  be  salutary  if  politi- 
cians could  take  credit  for 
[globalization.  ]  The  reality  is  that 
they  have  simply  been  follow- 
ing the  dominant  economic 
trends,"  said  Kilpatrick. 

Bilateral,  trilateral  and  multi- 
lateral treaties  are  simply  an 
example  of  governments  catch- 
ing up  to  the  new  rules  of  trade, 
he  said.  The  deputy  minister 
stated  governments  could  do 
more  to  lower  tariffs  and  reduce 
regulations  on  business. 

Kilpatrick  also  questioned  the 
logic  of  not  pursuing  freer  trade 
with  Europe.  The  fixation  with 
the  North  American  market,  and 
the  formation  of  a  European 
Conmion  Market,  has  deterred 
North  America  from  getting  a 
larger  piece  of  European  trade, 
he  says. 

But  Kilpatrick  also  said  larger 
trading  partners  must  be  watched 
so  they  do  not  infringe  on  the 


smaller  partner's  culture  and 
unique  government  systems. 

"To  reach  a  consensus,  future 
trade  policy  must  reflect  mutual 
interests,  rather  than  being  im- 
posed by  the  larger  players,"  said 
Kilpatrick. 

The  audience  also  heard  from 
Sylvia  Ostry,  a  former  federal 
minister  and  a  speaker  on  trade 
issues  now  at  U  of  T. 

As  well,  Tom  D'Aquino, 
chairman  of  the  Business  Coun- 
cil on  National  Issues  added  his 
belief  that  politicians  are  gener- 
ally frightened  by  multinational 
corporations,  which  he  said  they 
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should  be  encouraging. 

"Canadian  business  is  not  ac- 
tually doing  badly  outside  our 
borders.  We've  made  inroads  in 
Asia,  Europe,  and  the  U.S.,  but 
we  have  too  few  companies  that 
are  international  players. 

"What  we  should  be  doing  is 
recognizing  our  international 
champions,"  he  said. 
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Some  of  them  are  just  incredibly 
keen,"  said  Schaefer. 

Andrea  Calver,  co-ordinator 
for  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  agreed  the  suc- 
cess of  U  of  T's  recycling  pro- 
gram was  largely  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  volunteers. 

"Facilities  and  services  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  been 
doing  a  really  good  job  with 
regards  to  recycling.  Volunteer 
effort  and  initiative  is  probably 
what  has  made  the  difference," 
said  Calver. 

Katherine  Gillieson,  another 
member  of  OPIRG,  said  the  only 
problem  with  recycling  is  it 
makes  people  feel  comfortable 
about  throwing  something  away 
once  they  have  used  it.  She  said 
there  should  be  efforts  to  reduce 
rather  than  recycle  waste. 


"Recycling  is  not  the  answer. 
It's  a  Band-Aid  solution,"  said 
Gillieson. 

But,  Schaefer  said,  the  recy- 
cling department  has  embarked 
on  an  initiative  to  reduce  waste, 
which  included  putting  roll- 
towel  holders  in  the  building  at 
215  Huron  St. 

'This  was  initially  met  with 
great  resistance,"  Schaefer  said. 

"People  [in  the  building] 
thought  the  roll-towels  were 
unsani  tary .  There  were  even  peo- 
ple drying  their  hands  on  coffee- 
filters.  People  would  actively 
sabotage  them,"  said  Schaefer. 

The  initiative  resulted  in  an 
85  per  cent  reduction  of  waste  at 
215  Huron,  Schaefer  said.  Last 
year  U  of  T  collected  1,055  tons 
of  garbage  to  be  recycled,  in- 
cluding 415  tons  of  paper. 
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Research  on  humans  re-examined 


Federal  review  questions  etiiics  and  researcli  practice 


BY  Vincent  Lam 
Varsity  Staff 

Canadian  scientists  doing  re- 
search on  human  subjects  are 
being  asked  to  help  revise  the 
current  ethical  guidelines  for 
such  research. 

Researchers  have  received  a 
discussion  paper  and  list  of  ques- 
tions from  the  Tri-Council  Work- 
ing Group  to  revise  existing 
guidelines  for  research  involv- 
ing humans.  The  review  process 
has  been  established  by  Cana- 
da's three  national  research 
granting  councils. 

Frederick  Lowy ,  director  of  U 
of  T's  Centre  for  Bioethics  and 
chair  of  the  national  working 
group,  said  the  review  will  ex- 
amine the  processes  for  admin- 
istering, reviewing,  and  moni- 
toring research  on  humans. 

Ethical  issues  arise  not  only 
from  direct  involvement  of  hu- 
man subjects  in  research,  but 
also  from  the  distribution  and 
use  of  epidemiological  and  de- 
mographic data,  and  the  u.se  of 
human  tissues  in  experiments, 
Lowy  said. 

Lowy  said  the  review  is  only 
an  updating  of  existing  guide- 
lines and  not  a  response  to  any 
ethical  crisis. 

"In  Canada,  we've  had  very 
few  examples  of  people  con- 
ducting unethical  research." 

Instead,  Lowy  said,  since  the 
guidelines  were  last  drafted, 
there  have  been  revolutionary 
developments  in  human  biology 


and  genetics  research.  Social 
science  research  has  also  begun 
to  recognize  a  need  for  cultural 
sensitivity  in  its  work  and  im- 
proved information  technology 
has  made  confidentiality  a  more 
pressing  issue  in  epidemiologi- 
cal studies,  such  as  those  con- 
cerning AIDS. 

Lowy  said  insights  from  femi- 
nist philosophers  are  also  being 
sought  in  the  review  process. 
Marie-Hdldne  Parizeau,  a  pro- 


fessor at  Universitd  Laval,  is  a 
member  of  the  working  group, 
and  U  of  T  philosophy  professor 
and  feminist  bioethicist  Laura 
Shanner  is  also  being  consulted. 

Questions  posed  to  research- 
ers include: 

^swhat  distinguishes  ethical 
from  unethical  research? 
^Is  the  peer  review  system  of 
granting,  protocol  approval,  and 
manuscript  review  adequate  to 
ensure  the  ethical  conduct  of 


investigators? 

^How  should  consent  be  ob- 
tained for  research  with  chil- 
dren, psychotic  or  demented 
adults,  patients  in  acute  emer- 
gency or  in  a  coma,  and  research 
involving  embryos  and  fetuses? 

Other  questions  deal  with  in- 
formation confidentiality  and 
cultural  variations  regarding  pri- 
vacy, how  research  ethics  can  be 
taught  to  researchers  and  en- 
sured in  the  private  sector,  and 


ownership  of  human  tissue  out- 
side the  body  and  how  it  may  be 
used  for  research  purposes. 

Lowy  said  while  no  research 
can  be  done  in  Canada  unless 
several  levels  of  ethical  review 
are  passed,  there  is  presently  no 
mechanism  for  ongoing  moni- 
toring. Canada  docs  not  have 
any  government  regulations  for 
research  involving  humans,  only 
voluntary  guidelines  for  research 
funded  by  two  of  the  three  grant- 


ing councils. 

"One  of  the  things  we  are  look- 
ing at  is  mechanisms  for  ongo- 
ing monitoring,"  Lowy  said. 

The  goal  of  the  revisions  will 
be  to  give  researchers  clearer 
guidance  concerning  ethical  is- 
sues, he  said. 

Responses  from  researchers 
are  expected  by  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, and  the  working  group  hopes 
to  complete  its  draft  of  revisions 
in  March. 


Math  great  to  speak  at  Fields  Institute 


Less  than  a  year  after  hosting  1 1 
Nobel  laureates,  one  of  the 
world's  great  mathematical 
minds  will  speak  at  U  of  T  in  the 
fall. 

Princeton  professor  and  math- 
ematician Andrew  Wiles  will 
deliver  the  first  in  a  series  of 
distinguished  lectureships  at  the 
Fields  Institute  for  Research  in 
Mathematical  Science  in  Octo- 
ber. Wiles  gained  international 
fame  in  1993  for  his  proof  of 
Fermat's  last  theorem,  a  puzzle 
that  had  eluded  the  mathemati- 
cal community  for  more  than 
300  years. 

"He  produced  certainly  the 
best  known  results  we  have  seen 
for  a  while  in  the  field,"  said 
Stephen  Halpcrin,  U  of  T's  chair 
of  mathematics.  "It's  a  theorem 
that  intrigued  everyone." 

In  1637,  French  nobleman  and 
amateur  mathematician  Pierre 
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de  Fermat  wrote  in  the  margin  of 
a  book  a  simple  theorem — that 
x'+y'^z"  is  only  true  where  n  is 
an  integer  of  three  or  les.s — and 
said  he  had  discovered  a  "truly 
remarkable  proof  but  this  mar- 
gin is  too  small  to  contain  it." 
However,  Fermat  died  before 
recording  the  proof  anywhere. 

Despite  the  theorem's  simplic- 
ity, mathematicians  for  over 
three  centuries  were  stumped  by 
the  puzzle  until  Wiles'  proof 
less  than  two  years  ago. 

"People  have  been  trying  to 
do  it  for  300  years,  yet  every 
school  child  can  understand  it," 
Halpcrin  said. 

He  said  Wiles'  proof,  which 
deals  with  the  interaction  of  ge- 
ometry and  number  theory,  arose 
from  a  proof  of  another  conjec- 
ture thai  was  also  gcxxl  enough 
to  prove  Fermat's  last  theorem. 
While  solving  the  long-standing 


problem,  Halpcrin  said  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  work  is  greater 
in  its  other  applications. 

"A  great  deal  of  powerful 
number  theory  and  geometry  was 
discovered  while  working  on  the 
proof,"  Halpcrin  said.  "A  great 
deal  grew  from  the  attempt  to 
solve  this  stupid  question." 

Although  the  exact  date  for 
the  speech  has  not  been  set, 
Halpcrin  said  there  is  a  chance  it 
may  coincide  with  the  antici- 
pated fall  opening  of  the  insti- 
tute, which  will  make  its  perma- 
nent home  at  U  of  T  in  a  new 
building  being  erected  on  Col- 
lege Street. 

The  Fields  Institute,  currently 
in  temporary  quarters  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo,  will  allow 
international  researchers  to  work 
together  on  cutting-edge  research 
in  the  field  of  mathematics 
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The  Fields  Institute...  viewed  from  the  outside. 

(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 
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LeVs  talk  about  French  New  Wave 

Director  Eric  Rolimer  gives  us  films  more  interesting  tlian  watching  paint  dry 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

When  writer-director  Eric  Rohmer 
began  his  career,  he  was  regarded  as 
the  least  significant  member  of  the 
French  New  Wave,  the  group  of  five 
Cahiers  du  Cinema  critics  who  turned 
to  filmmaking  in  the  late  '50s  and 
early  '60s  and  revolutionized  mov- 
ies. 

Rohmer  wasn't  considered  as  in- 
ventive as  Godard,  nor  as  endearing 
as  Truffaut.  He  wasn't  even  as  con- 
temporary as  Chabrol.  Considered  too 
artless  and  too  conservative,  Rohmer 
was  most  frequently  criticized  for  be- 
ing boring — not  only  by  critics  but  by 
other  filmmakers. 

In  the  old  Arthur  Penn  cult  classic 
Night  Moves,  Gene  Hackman's 
humane,  sensible  private  eye  suggests 
that  watching  a  Rohmer  movie  was 
like  watching  paint  dry. 

Things  change.  Radically,  in 
Rohmer's  case. 

The  other  New  Wave  directors  stag- 
nated. Godard  turned  petty  and  aca- 
demic, exhibiting  very  little  real  inter- 
est in  filmmaking  afterthe  early  '80s. 
(He  had  to  be  sued  to  finish  one  film, 
his  execrable  version  of  King  Lear.) 
Truffaut  wandered  off  into  sentimen- 
tality, while  Chabrol  turned  to  pricey 
literary  adaptations,  exactly  the  sort  of 
thing  these  fi  Immakers  despised  when 
they  were  young. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rohmer  (along 
with  the  equally  underrated  Jacques 
Rivette)  flourished. 

In  fact,  Rohmer's  growth  as  an 
artist  is  one  of  the  most  salient  aspects 
of  the  Cinematheque  Ontario's  com- 
prehensive retrospective  which  be- 
gins this  Friday  at  the  AGO. 

Rohmer  first  gained  attention  for  a 
series  of  six  films,  made  in  the  '60s 
and  early  '70s,  which  he  called 
Moral  Tales.  (Since  then  he's  com- 
pleted one  other  series,  called  Com- 
edies and  Proverbs,  and  began  an- 
other, the  Tales  of  Four  Seasons.) 
Moral,  in  Rohmer's  view,  means 
psychological  as  well  as  ethical 
choices. 

The  series  focuses  on  callow  bour- 
geois men  on  the  verge  of  making 
crucial  decisions,  ones  they're  ap- 
parently anxious  to  make.  Equal  parts 
insight  and  pomposity,  they're  adults 
who  can't  quite  escape  the  appeal 
of  adolescence.  The  Tales  are  less 
about  events  than  they  are  preludes  to 
events,  usually  seductions,  which  ul- 
timately never  happen.  Action  con- 
sists of  talk  about  the  ramifications  of 
certain  actions.  (Rohmer  is  frequently 
compared  to  Kieslowski,  though 
Rohmer  is  general  ly  more  sympathetic 
to  his  characters — and  far  less  prone  to 
moralizing.) 

There  are  some  striking  moments 
in  the  series.  InMy  Night  at  Maud's, 
for  instance,  the  film's  centerpiece — 
a  long  encounter  between  a  staunch 
Catholic  and  a  sexy  divorcee — has  a 
meandering  tension  that's  one  of  a 
kind.  The  most  successful  feature  en- 
try in  the  series,  Claire's  Knee  has  a 
shimmering,  tactile  sense  of  summer, 
and  approaches  the  central  character 
(a  rake  who's  about  to  settle  down) 
with  a  wry,  nearly  sardonic  wit. 

Still  these  films  feel  like  intellectual 
exercises — showy  demonstrations  of 
the  filmmaker's  gifts  rather  than  his 
sensibilities  or  sympathies.  The  films 
feel  trivial. 

Oddly,  it's  the  first  two  films  in  the 
Tales,  both  shorts,  which  most  clearly 
underline  the  flaws  of  the  better- 
known  entries.  (The  shorts  inciden- 
tally represent  a  real  coup  on  the 
Cinematheque's  part.  They're 
screened  very  infrequently,  reportedly 
because  Rohmer  is  embarrassed  by 
their  technical  quality.) 

"The  Girl  in  the  Bakery"  and 


"Suzanne's  Career,"  the  latter  in 
particular,  have  a  stronger  moral  sen- 
sibility and,  as  a  result,  the  sense  that 
something's  at  stake. 

The  early  work's  aridity  is  under- 
lined even  more  spectacularly  by  the 
subsequent  series,  especially  Com- 
edies and  Proverbs'  Summer, 
Rohmer's  most  incandescent  work — 
a  lyric  poem  for  neurasthenics. 

Rohmer  follows  Delphine  (Marie 
Riviere),  a  secretary  in  her  early  thir- 
ties, who  seems  congenitally  incapa- 
ble of  having  a  good  time.  Asked  to 
join  a  young  girl  on  a  swing  set,  she 
tells  her  she  can't;  swings  make  her 
nauseous.  When  her  vacation  plans 
are  disrupted,  she  mopes  about  Paris, 
weeping,  and  visiting  friends  who  rail 
at  her  for  not  making  enough  of  an 
effort. 

On  the  surface,  she's  one  of  the 
least  likable  heroines  in  the  history  of 
cinema,  but,  of  course,  oneof  the  best 
definitions  of  an  artist's  task  is  to 
make  unlikable  characters  under- 
standable, even  sympathetic — and 
Rohmer's  sympathy  with  her  is  so 
profound,  so  complete,  that  it  carries 
us  over  the  hump.  We're  sucked 
into  Delphine's  travails  despite  her 
standoffishness. 

More  importantly,  there's  some- 
thing at  risk  here.  Even  if  Delphine's 
funk  remains  undefined,  it's  real  to 
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Hey,  just  try  it.  It's  only  Perrier. 

her,  and  therefore  it  constitutes  a  real 
threat. 

The  "dangers"  faced  by  Maud's 
unnamed  narrator  are  paltry  in  com- 
parison, though  it  should  be  noted 
that  Rohmer's  women  have  always 
been  more  complex  and  more  ma- 
ture than  his  men. 

1991's  rarely  seen  A  Winter's 
Tale,  Rohmer's  loose  version  of 
Shakespeare's  play,  is  nearly  as 


good.  (The  film  is  part  of  the  Tales  of 
Four  Seasons.)  Like  Summer,  it  fo- 
cuseson  the  revital  ization  of  a  woman. 

Rohmer's  late  work  seems  even 
more  striking  because  he's  one  of 
the  few  filmmakers  to  complete  his 
best  work  late  in  life.  Summer,  for 
instance,  was  shot  in  1986,  when 
Rohmer  was  63. 

The  only  other  filmmakers  who've 
done  something  similar  are  John 


Huston  (who  made  the  exhilarating 
black  comedy  Prizzi's  Honor  at.  the 
age  of  78)  and  the  surrealist  Luis 
Bunuel  (who  shot  surprisingly  warm 
The  Discreet  Charm  of  the  Bourgeoi- 
sie at  the  age  of  72). 

It's  a  very  select  group. 

So  take  that,  Arthur  Penn. 

The  Eric  Rohmer  Retrospective  runs 
until  Feb.  7  at  the  Cinematheque. 


Catcher  in  the  Rye,  Kandinsky 
and  the  musical  version  of  Cats 


Nigel  Shawn  Williams  as  Paul  in  Six  Degrees  of  Separation. 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

John  Guare's  Six  Degrees  of  Separation  is  one  of 
the  best  written  modern  plays.  He  is  able  in  90 
minutes  to  touch  on  most  of  the  themes  of  modern- 
day  existence  without  ever  sounding  like  a  profes- 
sor. Unlike  Mamet  or  Stoppard,  Guare  can  relate 
the  problems  of  communication,  without  the  use  of 
rhetorical  devices,  or  oh-so-clever  one-liners  from 
confused  characters. 

5/x  Degrees  invites  us  into  the  lives  of  Flan  and 
Ouisa  Kittredge,  while  still  keeping  us  at  arms- 
length.  We  observe  them  going  about  their  lives, 
unravelling  a  mystery  more  profound  than  they 
even  notice. 

The  narrative  story  that  propels  Six  Degrees  is 
fascinating  in  and  of  itself.  We  first  see  Flan  Qim 
Mezon)  and  Ouisa  (Fiona  Reid)  run  on  stage  in  a 
flurry,  terrified  that  they  could  have  been  killed  or 
burglarized  (which  is  worse  for  them  we  are  not 
sure).  The  play  then  circles  back  on  itself,  as  Flan 
and  Ouisa  tell  the  audience  how  they  got  into  the 
harried  position  they  are  in  now. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  very  wealthy  couple  had  been 
spending  the  evening  with  a  very  wealthy  South 
African  man,  trying  to  put  together  a  deal  to  buy  a 
Cezanne  (buying  and  selling  art  is  Flan's  "job"). 
During  their  meeting,  in  bursts  Paul  (Nigel  Shawn 


Williams),  who  claims  to  be  a  friend  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  son  of  Sidney  Poitier. 

Paul  charms  them  and  the  audience  with  his 
impeccable  manners,  his  intelligence  and  his  offers 
to  cast  them  as  extras  in  a  film  version  of  the  musical 
Cats.  But  Paul  does  something  else;  he  captures 
their  imagination.  In  a  long  dialogue,  where  Paul 
explains  to  the  others  his  thesis  (that  had  suppos- 
edly been  stolen  by  his  muggers)  we  are  given  the 
major  themes  in  this  play. 

Catcher  in  the  Rye  is  the  central  text  to  Paul's 
thesis  on  the  imagination  and  personal  separation. 
Quotes  from  the  book  ("Everyone's  a  phoney," 
"People  never  notice  anything.")  reflect  on  him- 
self and,  more  to  the  point,  the  Kittredges.  On  some 
level  they  are  all  phonies,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  Kittredges  only  notice  what  they  want  to. 

The  mystery  of  Paul  begins  to  unravel  when 
Ouisa,  upon  waking  him  the  next  morning,  finds 
him  in  bed  with  a  male  street  walker.  The  Kittredges 
are  outraged  and  toss  out  Paul  and  his  companion, 
then  check  the  house  in  a  flurry  to  see  if  anything 
has  been  stolen.  The  mystery  then  becomes  even 
more  bizarre  as  friends  visit  for  drinks  and  tell  the 
story  of  how  Sidney  Poitier's  son  came  to  visit.  By 
the  way,  they  were  also  offered  a  part  in  Cats. 

Even  though  the  story  of  Six  Degrees  of  Separa- 
tion is  engrossing,  the  best  aspect  of  the  play  is 
Guare's  integration  of  the  philosophical.  Without 


ever  seeming  preachy  or  staged,  the  play  conveys 
the  incapacity  to  communicate  and  modern-day 
paralysis.  As  the  mystery  begins  to  unravel  Ouisa 
claims  she  read  somewhere  that  "we  are  all  sepa- 
rated by  six  people,  six  degrees  of  separation."  In  a 
nutshell,  we  all  connected  through  our  humanity. 

Guare  is  also  able  to  integrate  a  beautiful  meta- 
phor for  the  relationship  between  art  and  people,  as 
demonstrated  with  the  Kandinsky  thatthe  Kittredges 
are  so  proud  of.  The  painting  they  love  so  much  is 
double  sided,  "Chaos,  control.  Chaos,  control," 
they  say  as  it  spins  around.  That  is  exactly  what  their 
life  is  like,  a  mixture  of  chaos  and  control  (though 
leaning  more  to  chaos). 

But  there  are  also  great  moments  of  comic  ban- 
ter. Ouisa  comments  that  when  she  reads  about 
"Striking  coal  miners"  she  imagines  in  her  head 
very  good-looking  miners.  While  Flan  is  so  para- 
noid about  libel  suits  that  he  is  afraid  to  mention  the 
schools  his  children  go  to,  Oiusa  turns  to  the  audi- 
ence and  tells  them  flat  out  that  it's  Harvard,  then 
turns  to  her  husband  telling  him  that  he  is  being 
portentous. 

This  is  a  high-class  production,  the  set  design  is 
fabulous,  especially  the  lighting.  Somehow  the  light 
director  has  been  able  to  recreate  the  effect  of 
sunlight  through  a  window.  The  play  takes  place  in 
just  one  room  with  few  props;  it  consists  only  of  a 
sofa  and  a  bar  cart,  with  the  hanging  Kandinsky  up 
above  watching  over  events. 

Fiona  Reid  is  very  good  as  Ouisa.  She  captures 
the  superficial  nature  of  the  wealthy  woman,  while 
still  endowing  her  with  a  senseof  humanity.  Through 
her  contact  with  Paul,  she  learns  what  is  missing 
from  her  life,  and  her  final  monologue  is  all  the 
more  touching,  showing  she  has  come  to  this  reali- 
zation, yet  still  does  not  act  on  it.  Flan  is  another 
story.  Once  he  feels  that  Paul  has  betrayed  him,  he 
allows  no  room  for  negotiation. 

Yet  I  couldn't  keep  myself  from  making  com- 
parisons to  the  film  version.  There  are  just  so  many 
more  possibilities  with  the  medium  of  film  than 
with  stage.  Jim  Mezon  just  can't  compare  with 
Donald  Sutherland,  and  although  being  very  good, 
Nigel  Shawn  Williams  isn't  able  to  capture  the 
charm  and  desperation  in  Paul  that  Will  Smith  did. 

But  despite  these  complai  nts,  the  Canadian  Stage 
Company's  production  of  Six  Degrees  of  Separa- 
tion is  worthwhile.  And  you  never  know,  you  might 
get  cast  as  an  extra  for  Cats. 

Six  Degrees  of  Separation  is  playing  at  the  St. 
Lawerence  Centre  for  the  Arts  until  Feb.  4. 
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Handel,  Picasso  and  Sappho  get  on  board  the  train 


by  Marjan  Farahbaksh 

Jeanette  Winterson's  latest  novel, 
Art  and  Lies,  carries  its  sententious 
style  and  straggling  structure  like  a 
stylish  woman  walking  with  a  broken 
heel.  At  first  glance,  the  novel  appears 
tobean  intrepidantidotetothenumb- 
ing  complacency  offered  by  so  many 
works  these  days.  But  eventually  this 
facade  wears  off  and  one  is  left  with 
an  essentially  flawed  work  which, 
while  insightful  and  beautiful  at  mo- 
ments, is  pedantic  (thus,  boring)  at 
heart. 

The  three  narrators  oiArt  and  Lies, 
Handel,  Picasso,  and  Sappho,  step 
out  of  the  train  of  history  and  onto 
another  metaphoric  train — art.  These 
characters  (admittedly  a  prosaic  term 
to  describe  their  role  in  Winterson's 
literaryexperiment)  rhapsodize  about 
their  lives,  the  general  demise  and 
shallowness  of  Western  society,  and 
the  nature  of  art.  The  train,  destined 
for  the  sea  and  bathed  in  an  ethereal, 
yet  paradoxically  concrete  light,  is  a 
recurring  motif  in  the  novel  which, 
strangely,  loses  symbolic  meaning 


every  time  it  is  described:  "The  train 
was  hosed  in  light.  Light  battering 
down  on  the  roof.  Light  spraying  over 
the  edges  in  yellow  bladed  fans,"  and 
on  and  on. 

It  is  as  though  Winterson  actively 
sought  to  pin  down  every  association, 
every  possible  description  of  a  train 
and  light,  to  once  and  for  all  exhaust 
poetic  possibilities  just  for  the  sake  of 
doing  so.  Not  content  with  short  but 
potent  lines,  Winterson  approaches 
every  subject  with  the  same  zeal,  to 
magnify  beyond  recognition  the  es- 
sence of  the  subject. 

Of  course,  this  show-offy  attempt  is 
futile.  But  she  does  succeed  inmaking 
one  never  want  to  read  another  de- 
scription of  light  and  trains. 

If  the  names  of  the  narrators  evoke 
certain  expectations  and  connections 
for  you,  leave  them  at  the  door,  along 
with  any  preconceptions  about  what 
a  novel  should  be  or  do.  Handel  is  a 
20th  century  doctor,  a  conscientious 
man  caught  in  a  the  miasma  of  urban 
decay  and  insensivity.  Picasso  is  a 
woman  molested  by  her  brother,  ig- 
nored by  her  father,  and  conde- 


scended to  by  her  priest,  and  who 
escapes  her  painful  life  first  by  paint- 
ing, and  then  by  jumping  on  a  train 
(yes,  that  ubiquitous  train).  And 
Sappho,  well,  Sappho  is  a  ghost  who 
floats  through  the  city,  pontificating 
about  sex,  language,  and  art  in  some 
of  the  most  saturated  passages  of  the 
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novel:  "The  word  that  is  spirit,  the 
word  that  is  breath,  the  word  that 
hangs  the  world  on  its  hook.  The 
word  bears  her  up,  translates  the  in- 
coherent flesh  into  an  airy  syntax." 

Find  this  passage  moving?  You  may 
want  to  consider  another  one:  "All 
art  belongs  to  the  same  period...  Art 
defeats  Time."  (What  Winterson 
refuses  to  accept  is  that  Time  also 
decidesthefateofthe  individual  work 
of  art,  something  she  might  want  to 
remember  when  this  work  is  ulti- 
mately proved  dispensible.) 

The  characters  of  Art  and  Lies  live 


in  the  world  of  the  novel,  not  as  dis- 
tinct personalities,  motivated  by  their 
own  needs  and  displaying  their  own 
idiosyncrasies,  but  as  unapologetic 
embodiments  of  a  single  voice — 
Winterson's.  Nor  is  there  a  modi- 
cum of  that  which  distinguishes  a 
novel  (even  a  novel  of  ideas)  from, 
say,  a  personal  essay:  plot.  The  so- 
phisticated reader  may  forgive 
Winterson  her  refusal  to  adhere  to  the 
conventions  of  the  novel,  and  even 
consider  it  a  creative  undermining  of 
such  tired  structures.  But  a  book  needs 
momentum,  and  hers  is  stilted  and 
narcissistic. 

The  epigraph  at  the  opening  of  the 
novel  invokes  A.  C.  Bradley  from  his 
Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry:  "The 
nature  of  the  work  of  art  is  to  be  not  a 
part,  nor  yet  a  copy  of  the  real  world 
(as  we  commonly  understand  the 
phrase),  but  a  world  in  itself,  inde- 
pendent, complete,  autonomous." 
Winterson's  own  take  on  this  state- 
ment is  an  aphorism,  "There's  no 
such  thi  ng  as  autobiography.  There's 
only  art  and  lies."  The  relationships 
between  the  real  world  and  art,  be- 


tween truth  and  lies,  and  between  art 
and  lies  are  symbiotic  and  elusive. 

The  writer's  job,  as  Winterson 
rightly  expresses,  is  to  explore  these 
relationships,  not  by  appealing  to  the 
"real  world"  as  their  cradle  and  jus- 
tification, but  to  the  universes  of  art, 
and  to  the  daily  creation  and  modula- 
tion of  the  living  self.  In  one  way  or 
another,  this  is  the  mantra  of  Art  and 
Lies;  it  is  repeated,  altered,  and  re- 
peated again, until  it swellsand bursts, 
becoming  a  moot  point. 

The  blurb  on  the  dust-jacket  calls 
the  novel  "bawdy  and  beautiful, 
shocking  because  of  its  beauty."  This 
obnoxious  sales-pitch  is  in  fact  true  to 
the  self-indulgent,  self-aggrandizing 
tone  of  the  book's  content.  It  also 
expresses  the  lyrical  cloak,  within 
which  the  novel  appears  to  be,  and 
mean,  more  than  it  actually  does.  In 
style  and  substance,  Arf  and /./es bears 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  greatest 
modernist  works,  such  as  Woolf's 
The  Waves  and  Nabokov's  Lolita. 
However,  un  I  i  ke  the  great  art  to  which 
it  pretentiously  aspires,  it  fails  to  in- 
spire. 


S/M,  murder  and  a  whole  lot  o'  bad  writing 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Erotic  collections,  or  for  that 
matter  literary  collections,  are 
funny  things.  Instead  of  show- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  writer, 
they  more  often  illustrate  the 
prejudices  of  the  editor. 
This  is  almost  overwhelm- 


ingly true  of  erotic  collections. 
There  are  editors  who  want  to 
show  that  great  authors  have 
written  about  sexuality,  and  we 
get  well-written  but  generally 
boring  sex;  there  are  lesbian 
editors  who  want  to  put  to- 
gether collections  that  show 
lesbians  feel  the  same  way 
about  love  and  sex  as  every- 
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one  else,  and  so  we  get  lesbian 
Harlequins.  With  the  Mam- 
moth Book  of  Erotica,  edited 
by  Maxim  Jakubowski,  I  think 
we  have  an  editor  who  is  con- 
sumed by  the  connection  be- 
tween sex  and  violence. 

This  massive  collection  (it 
runs  599  pages  long),  is  bizarre 
at  best.  I  must  admit  to  being 
unfamiliar  with  most  of  the 
writers  in  the  collection,  with 
the  exception  of  those  listed  on 
the  cover  (Kathy  Acker,  Clive 
Barker,  Leonard  Cohen).  The 
stories  here  move  from  the  bi- 
zarre to  the  downright  disturb- 
ing. 

The  collection  opens  with 
Alice  Janou's  "A,"  a  strange 
tale  about  a  woman  who  car- 
ries on  an  affair  with  a  married 
man,  literally  underhiswife's 
nose.  "A"  is  definitely  an  odd 
story,  I  was  slightly  thrown  but 
continued  on.  Next  stop: 
"Pure  Porn,"  by  Dion 
Farquhar.  With  sentences  like 
"Their  bodies  pressed  intoone 
another,  seeking  the  radiant 
centre  of  their  genitals,"  you 
have  to  wonder  what  criteria 
the  editor  used  in  selecting 
these  stories. 

The  writing  in  this  col  lection 
is  rarely  good.  Erotica  is  by 
definition  (admittedly  my  own) 
literature  or  art  meant  to  sexu- 
ally arouse.  This  collection 
would  be  better  named  The 
Mammoth  Book  of  Pornogra- 
phy, there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  pornography,  but  let's 
be  truthful  about  it,  it  has  no 
aspirations  towards  art,  it's 
just  sex. 

A  case  in  point  is  "Two  at 
Once,"  a  piece  by  Robert 
Silverberg.  This  story,  about  a 
swinger  in  '70s  California, 
originally  appeared  in  that  last 
bastion  of  high  quality  litera- 
ture— Penthouse.  The  story 
reaches  its  nadir  when 
Silverberg  admits,  in '70s  gib- 
berish, that  pleasuring  three 
women  at  once  is,  well,  tiring. 

Much  of  the  writing  runs  the 
"she  wanted  me  because  I 
was  so  good  looking"  or  "I 
was  so  well  endowed  that  I 
was  frightened  of  hurting  her" 
vein.  Catherine  Sellers' 
"Death  and  Seduction"  offers 
little  in  the  realm  of  the  erotic, 
but  plenty  in  the  realm  of 
laughs.  The  story  involves  a 
woman  who  is  out  to  kill  (this  I 
rarely  find  erotic)  and  the  writ- 
ing is  so  bad  that  I  challenge 
anyone  to  read  it  without  dis- 
solving in  a  fit  of  giggles  — 
"Gabriel,  coatless,  is  dressed 


to  kill.  Her  body  is  a  metro- 
nome that  swings  hypnotically 
before  him  to  the  throb  of  the 
melancholy  music,  accompa- 
nied by  the  murmur  of  velvet 
on  silk  as  her  skirts  sigh  against 
her  stockings." 

If  I  ever  find  my  skirts  sigh- 
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ing,  I'm  going  to  know  that 
I've  been  taking  too  much 
acid. 

There  is  also  a  good  dose  of 
S/M  and  the  thrill  of  punish- 
ment. The  queen  of  artistic  pre- 
tension in  pornography,  Anne 
Rice,  is  represented  by  "Beau- 
ty's Punishment."  If  a  hero- 
ine from  a  Harlequin  were  sold 
as  a  sex  slave,  this  would  be 
her  story.  Also  included  is  a 
tale  written  by  the  editor,  a  tale 
of  sex  and  death,  jakubowski 
scares  me;  he  steals  badly  from 


Walt  Whitman's  "I  Sing  the 
Body  Electric,"  with  "I  sing 
the  sacred.  I  sing  the  bodies.... 
I  sing  the  fucking,  the  thrusting, 
the  sighs,  the  pain  and  the  pleas- 
ure."  There's  also  a  nice  little 
incident  where  a  man  is  asked 
by  his  lover  to  kill  her,  and  he 
does.  Charming. 

But  things  reach  an  all-time 
low  with  Marco  Vassi's  80 
page-long  collection  of  vi- 
gnettes in  "A  Carcass  of 
Dreams."  The  first,  "The  Dy- 
ing Gynecologist,"  is  about  as 
offensive  as  it  sounds — the  old 
doctor  lay  dying  while  remem- 
bering all  the  cunts  he  saw  and 
fucked.  After  the  next  story, 
"The  Subway  Dick,"  about  a 
guy  who  basically  stalks 
women  on  the  subway,  my  at- 
tention waned.  I  glanced 
through  the  other  stories,  with 
titles  like  "Land  of  the  Sperm 
King,"  "Fist  Fucker,"  and 
"Bowel  Boogie,"  I  put  the 
book  down.  I  also  put  my  lunch 
down  too.  So  much  for  literary 
pretension. 

Perhaps  the  only  interesting 
story  in  the  collection  is  "The 
Girl  in  Booth  Nine,"  by  Adam- 


Troy  Castro.  It  at  first  appears  to 
be  a  regular  story  about  a  sorry 
fat  man  who  goes  to  peep 
shows.  But  what  happens  is 
interesting;  Rory  (the  fat  man) 
begins  to  hallucinate  that  the 
women  in  the  movies  he 
watches  follow  him  around  in 
public  and  ridicule  him. 
Castro's  is  one  of  the  few  sto- 
ries here  that  takes  sex  writing 
and  attempts  to  do  something 
inventive  with  it.  Also  in  the 
"readable"  category  is  "The 
Paris  Craftsman,"  by  Lucienne 
Zager,  about  a  beautiful  young 
woman  having  a  sex  harness 
custom-made.  It  sounded  very 
fashionable. 

There  is  a  real  paucity  of 
variety  in  this  collection.  Of  the 
30  writers,  only  about  a  third 
are  women,  and  there  are  few 
representations  of  homosexual 
sex.  Variety  is  not  only  the  spice 
of  life;  it's  the  spice  of  erotic 
col  lections.  When  there's  600 
pages  to  fi  1 1 ,  you 'd  better  have 
a  veritable  cornucopia  of  sexual 
encounters.  The  Mammoth 
Book  of  Erotica  is  sadly  lack- 
ing. It's  a  neverending  tale  of 
coitus  uninterruptus. 


Smells  like  teen  romance 


by  Sharon 
Ouderkirk 
Varsity  Staff 

If  there  were  an  Oscar  for 
Best  Film  Title,  Legends  of 
the  Fall  would  get  my  vote. 
It  has  resonance,  suggesting 
not  only  sacred  and  mytho- 
logical antecedents,  but  also 
the  sexual  themes  that  mark 
our  conception  of  falls  from 
grace. 

Unfortunately,  the  mov- 
ie's creators  never  got  too 
far  past  the  primal  thrill  of 
"ageless  themes."  The  en- 
tire film  maintains  the  inten- 
sity of  a  promotional  trailer; 
every  emotion  is  marked 
with  surging  violins,  and  self- 
conscious  knowledge  of  the 
grandness  of  its  ideas.  One 
gets  the  feelingthat  the  script 
was  written  in  shorthand— 
this  scene  is  about  Edenic 
innocence,  this  scene  is 
about  brother  pitted  against 
brother — and  everyone  got 
so  swept  away  with  the  pro- 
fundity of  it  all  that  they  for- 
got to  shade  in  the  details. 

With  a  story  in  which  eve- 
rything has  meaning,  the  end 
result  isthat  nothing  does.  If 


this  were  an  urban  film  by 
Quentin  Tarantino,  I  might  be 
willingto  credit  the  project  with 
a  little  post-modern  irony.  Alas, 
I  fear  director  Edward  Zwick 
had  no  such  i  ntentions — he  I  i  kes 
his  romance  straight. 

Although  the  plot — a  tale  of 
the  loves  and  rivalries  of  three 
brothers — follows  a  well-trod 
path,  it  isn't  predictable  in  a 
mind-numbing  kind  of  way. 
Rather,  one  is  swept  to  the  next 
plot-twist  only  minutes  ahead 
of  the  actors. 

But  the  grace  of  this  fall  is 
surely  in  its  choice  of  actors. 
Anthony  Hopkins,  Aidan 
Quinn  and  Brad  Pitt  are  all 
eminently  watchable  perform- 
ers, and  there  wasn't  a  real 
moment  of  boredom  for  me.  I 
waited  in  vain  for  the  story  to 
get  past  the  setup,  but  I  can't 
say  I  regret  the  time. 

Although  Brad  Pitt  usually 
leaves  me  feeling  confused  (it 
often  feels  like  he  is  hedging  his 
bets  by  tryi  ng  to  appeal  to  both 
a  female  and  a  gay  male  audi- 
ence), I  think  that  his  portrayal 
of  the  wild  brother,  Tristan,  is 
one  of  his  most  consistent  per- 
formances. His  character  gets 
saddled  with  a  lot  of  adoles- 


cent notions  of  wildness, 
(it's  because  he  tangled 
with  a  bear  as  a  child  that  he 
goes  off  into  these  primal 
trancesthat  lead  to  violence) 
but  that's  not  Pitt's  fault. 

Anthony  Hopkins  as  the 
patriarch  is  riveting  in  the 
first  half  and  left  with  little  to 
do  in  the  second  half.  Aidan 
Quinn  as  the  oldest,  dutiful 
son,  Alfred,  and  Henry 
Thomas  as  the  doomed 
youngest  son,  Samuel,  round 
out  the  family.  Julia  Ormond 
is  Susanna,  the  woman  with 
whom  all  the  brothers  fall  in 
love. 

I  haven't  read  the  novel 
by  Jim  Harrison,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  this  story  would  be 
more  suited  to  print  than  to 
film.  So  many  of  the  ideas 
not  developed  here  are  too 
abstract  for  an  essentially 
visual  medium.  I  think  they 
require  the  more  active  im- 
aginative participation  of  a 
reader  as  opposed  to  a 
viewer.  Either  that,  or  they 
need  a  director  who 
doesn't  feel  the  need  to 
drench  an  idea  in  Eau  de 
Romance  and  call  it  pro- 
found. 
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Powerful  opera  returns  to  the  O  *Keefe 

Thrilling  tales  of  bloodshed,  murder  and  insanity 


by  Alan  Cornblum 

Internationally  acclaimed  op- 
eras can  usually  be  character- 
ized as  standard  Tragedies  or 
Comedies.  Bluebeard's  Cas- 
tle and  Erwartung  are  neither. 
Instead,  bloodshed,  mystery, 
murder  and  madness  are  at  the 
very  core,  with  chilling  musi- 
cal compositions,  and  dazzling 
light  arrangements  that  engulf 
the  two  tales  ratherthan  simply 
accompanying  them. 

The  Canadian  Opera  Com- 
pany is  currently  presenting  at 
the  O'Keefe  Centre  two  one- 
act  operas  that  descend  into 
the  murky  and  horrifying 
realms  of  the  mind. 

The  first  of  the  double-fea- 
ture, Bluebeard's  Castle,  is 
about  the  secrets  within 
Bluebeard's  dark  and  dank 
domain.  His  new  bride,  Judith, 
is  more  than  a  little  curious  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  repressive 
gloom  of  the  castle,  and  why 
there  are  seven  securely  sealed 
doors,  with  sighs  of  sadness 
and  desperation  emanating 
from  within  one  of  the  locked 
rooms.  Upon  Judith's  persist- 
ent insistence,  Bluebeard  re- 
luctantly hands  over  the  keys 
to  Judith  one  at  a  time.  With  the 
opening  of  each  door,  Judith 
and  the  captive  audience  learn 
bit-by-bit  the  extent  of 
Bluebeard's  power  and  his 
horrible  history. 

Erwartung  revolves  around 
an  unnamed  woman  in  an  in- 
sane asylum  who  seeks  to  re- 
call, either  to  herself  or  to  the 
si  lent  but  watchful  psychiatrist, 
the  events  that  led  to  her  men- 
tally unbalanced  state.  Vivid 
images  of  suspicion,  jealousy, 
murder,  and  loneliness  are  all 
presented  in  a  format  that's 
anything  but  crystal  clear,  a 
further  reflection  of  the  pro- 
tagonist's state  of  mind. 

As  both  conductor  and  artis- 
tic director,  Richard  Bradshaw 
succeeds  in  substantially  el- 
evating the  intensity  of  both 
operas,  composed  by  Bela  Bar- 
tok  and  Arnold  Schoenberg, 
respectively.  Under 
Bradshaw's astute  leadership, 
the  COC's  orchestra  height- 
ens the  moments  of  fear,  sus- 
pense, anger  and  despair,  to  a 
higher,  more  electrifying  level. 
Almost  90  in  number,  the  or- 
chestra can  add  these  two  op- 
eras to  their  long  list  of  stirring 
performances,  including  their 
special  CBC  recordings  of  se- 
lections from  Rossini  and  Verdi. 

Robert  Thomson's  work  as 
lightdirector  isequally  impres- 
sive. Accentuated  by 
Bradshaw's  resounding  or- 
chestra, Thomson  effectively 
makes  use  of  shadows  and  a 
mix  of  various  coloured  lights 
to  create  dazzling  displays  that 
flash,  flare,  or  sparkle  at  the 
right  moments.  Thomson's 
genius  in  light  arrangements 
boldly  brings  out  the  invari- 
able illusion  of  blood-stained 
walls  and  the  ghastly  revela- 


tions of  the  horrors  within 
Bluebeard's  Castle.  The  lack 
of  lighting  is  especially  effec- 
tive in  Erwartung.  Characters 
and  objects  appear  and  disap- 
pear with  the  audience  unable 
to  witness  their  arrival,  as  com- 
plete darkness  encompasses 
select  stage  sections. 

With  only  two  primary  char- 
acters in  Bluebeard's  Castle 
and  one  in  Erwartung,  (Victor 
Braun  as  Duke  Bluebeard,  Jane 
Gilbert  as  Judith,  and  Rebecca 
Blankenship  as  The  Woman) 
all  had  to  perform  at  their  very 
best  in  order  to  adequately  re- 
spond to  the  requirements  of 
their  task,  and  they  did  not  dis- 
appoint. Braun  and  Gilbert  are 
formidable  together  and  seem 
to  gain  additional  strength  from 
each  other.  Braun'sdeep  and 
resonating  voice  echoed 
throughout  the  darkest  corners 
of  the  O'Keefe,  and  Gilbert's 
fear  of  the  unknown  is  a  spec- 
tacle best  seen  rather  than  de- 
scribed. No  doubt  the  ease  of 
their  delivery  is  derived  from 
countless  productions  per- 
formed worldwide. 

The  actors'  pressure  to 
achieve  perfection  was  magni- 
fied by  the  simplicity  of  the  set. 


in  which  the  focus  of  attention 
naturally  gravitated  towards 
them.  The  only  distinguishable 
set  featured  in  Bluebeard's 
Casf/e  is  the  seven  sealed  doors. 
The  audience,  not  being  able 
to  see  what  lay  behind  each 
door,  is  forced  to  rely  on  their 
imagination,  the  spectacular 
special  effects  and  Judith's 
and  Bluebeard's  visual  de- 
scriptions. This  method  works 
beautifully.  The  doors  disap- 
pear in  the  second  opera,  and 
are  not  replaced  with  anything 
substantial,  just  a  tree  and  a 
silent  man — whose  significance 
becomes  apparent  much  later — 
that  magically  emerge  from  a 
wall. 

Specialized  costumes  in 
each  opera  were  essential,  es- 
pecially in  Bluebeard's  Cas- 
tle. Duke  Bluebeard's  black 
apparel  contrasts  nicely  with 
Judith's  white  wedding  dress. 
Dresses  seemingly  stained  with 
blood  had  the  desired  effect  of 
startling  and  rattling  the  audi- 
ence, and  Blakenship's 
straightjacket  served  to  clear 
up  some  confusion  as  to  her 
current  condition. 

Year  after  year,  COC's  ad- 
aptation of  Bluebeard's  Cas- 


I've  fallen  and  I  can't  get 

tie  and  f rwartung  tours  world- 
wide, then  returns  to  Toronto 
to  an  appreciative  audience. 

Of  all  the  operas  performed 
in  Toronto  this  year  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Opera  Company,  these 
two  had  by  far  the  youngest 
audience,  even  with  the  ma- 
ture subject  matter  (or  perhaps 
because  of  it).  Perhaps  this  is  a 


up 


result  of  the  unique  indelible 
qualities  of  Bluebeard's  Cas- 
tle and  Erwartung,  or  the  fact 
that  professional  hockey  still 
has  not  returned  to  Toronto. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the 
younger  audience  appreciated 
the  spectacular  event  before 
them. 


Performances  run  until  Jan.  22, 
with  each  performance  begin- 
ning promptly  at  8:00,  (expect 
for  matinees).  Ticket  prices  run 
from  $27,  however  $2 1  rush 
seats  are  available  on  the  day 
of  the  performance.  Student 
discounts  are  also  available 
upon  presentation  of  Student 
I.D. 


Re/using  to  walk  the  Straight  and  Narrow 

Local  director  Aaron  Shuster  takes  theatre  to  film 


straight  and  Narrow  director  Aaron  Shuster. 


by  Steve  Gravestock 

Varsity  Staff 

Prejudices  separate  theatre  and 
film  audiences,  often  legitimiz- 
ing one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Those  who  prefer  mov- 
ies claim  that  theatre  is  boring 
and  stilted;  films  are  undistin- 
guished and  shallow,  argue 
those  whopreferthe  stage.  Film 
theorists  and  critics  have  only 
succeeded  in  exacerbating  the 
rift,  dismissing  film  versions  of 
plays  as  stagebound. 

More  and  more  though, 
these  artificial  distinctions  are 
bei  ng  broken  down  by  the  peo- 
ple who  matter — the  artists. 


Bruce  McDonald  (Highway  6 1, 
Dance  Me  Outside)  routinely 
drafts  performers  from  the 
stage.  His  screenwriter  Don 
McKeliar  osci I lates  between  the 
two  forms. 

CBC-TV's  Performance,  a 
series  of  filmed  one-character 
plays,  has  also  contributed  to 
this  redefinition,  combining 
some  of  Canada's  most  gifted 
young  filmmakers  with  some 
of  our  most  intriguing  play- 
wrights and  performers. 

This  Sunday  at  1:30,  per- 
former-playwright Chris 
Kitowski  (from  Toronto's 
Horizontal  8)  and  film  director 
Aaron  Shuster  (Pictures  at  the 


Beach)  collaborate  on  an  ad- 
aptation of  Kitowski'sStra;g/jf 
and  Narrow. 

Conventional  wisdom  holds 
that  filmed  plays  should  be 
opened  up,  but  when  Shuster 
began  working  on  the  adapta- 
tion, his  principal  concern  was 
finding  a  cinematic  correlative 
for  Kitowski'soriginal  method 
of  staging. 

"When  Straight  and  Nar- 
row was  created  for  the  stage 
(for  the  Fringe  Festival  in  1 993) 
it  played  with  the  conventions 
of  theatre,"  explains  Shuster. 
"Chris  used  that  as  part  of  his 
message,  breaking  the  pro- 
scenium arch  (the  invisible 


barrier  which  separates  the 
performers  from  the  audience 
in  realist  theatre). 

"We  decided  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  television  me- 
dium. We  wanted  to  let  people 
know  that  this  is  a  piece  of 
television  they're  watching.  I 
decided  to  make  this  charac- 
ter, Chris,  caught  in  what  I  con- 
ceived as  Television  Purga- 
tory." 

The  play  follows  Chris  as  he 
attempts  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  end  of  a  relationship  and 
more  final  events.  Chris  lec- 
tures, reminisces,  cracks  jokes 
and  philosophizes.  He  shifts 
gears  constantly,  because 
that's  the  way  his  mind  works, 
and  because  he's  trying  to 
avoid  home  truths. 

One  of  the  reasons  Shuster 
was  attracted  to  the  play  was 
his  fondness  for  monologue,  a 
device  normally  considered 
theatrical. 

"I've  always  been  in- 
trigued by  monologues,"  con- 
fides Shuster.  "I  seem  to  have 
incorporated  them  into  all  of 
my  films,  strangely  enough.  I 
like  the  convention  of  a  char- 
acter talking  to  the  camera. 
There's  an  interesting  cin- 
ematic tension  that's  created 
by  it.  It  is  ultimately  an  artifice, 
and  yet  I  think  we're  taken  in 
by  it.  We  do  feel  that  the  person 
onscreen  is  addressing  us,  even 
though  that  person  has  re- 
corded this  message  some- 
whereelseatanothertime,  and 


we  know  it's  not  really  a  di- 
rectly related  message." 

Shuster  felt  an  affinity  for  the 
play's  content  and  outlook — 
"It  has  a  nicely  twisted  point  of 
view,"heexplains — buthewas 
also  inspired  by  Kitowski's 
imagery.  He  immediately 
sensed  a  kinship  with  it. 

"When  I  saw  the  play  in  the 
theatre,  it  began  to  create  im- 
ages for  me,  and  the  play  be- 
came a  canvas  which  I  could 
hang  or  paint  images  on — cin- 
ematic ideas  that  I'd  really 
wanted  to  explore.  It  also 
seemed  to  be  the  kind  of  piece 
that  opened  itself  to  that  sort  of 
exploration. 

The  film's  visual  style  and 
atmosphere  proves  this  com- 
patibility. They  bracingly  re- 
flect the  character's  sensibil- 
ity; Straight  and  Narrow  is 
stretched  taut  and  threatens  to 
spin  out  of  control  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

Whether  you  see  it  as  a  film, 
a  play  or  a  combination,  it's 
certainly  compelling. 
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Cosmic 
Requiem 

Cathedral 

Sony 

Cosmic  Requiem,  as  an  album 
title,  would  seem  more  appro- 
priate for  a  band  like  Yes  or 
King  Crimsom  than  for  a  metal 
band,  but  it  benefits  Cathe- 
dral's latest  effort  perfectly, 
as  they  are  a  metal  band  trying 
to  be  prog  rock,  or  to  be  more 
specific,  prog  metal.  Now  I  am 
aware  of  how  unpopular  this 
genre  is  in  today's  three- 
minute  pop-song  universe,  lam 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  ge- 
neric metal  has,  in  the  wake  of 
grunge  pop  and  alterno  rock, 
sort  of  fallen  out  of  grace.  So, 
keepingall  these  things  in  mind, 
I  would  like  to  be  as  objective 
as  I  can.  Okay,  here  it  goes: 
Fact  1:  The  music,  although  a 
bit  masturbatory  in  places,  is 
pretty  good. 

Fact  2:  The  lyrics  are  total 
cheese. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  heard 
cheesier  lyrics.  Verses  like 
"Purple  unicorns  will  guide 
me  to  fleets  of  lost  angels,"  are 
really,  really  in  bad  taste.  But 
wait!  It  gets  worse:  "Oh  disco 
supernova.  Do  the  Martian 
Bossanova!  Can  you  dig  it? 
Let's  groove.  Sonic 
Muthafucka!"  I  don't  know  if 
I  should  laugh  or  cringe.  The 
only  lyrics  that  could  rival  Ca- 
thedral's for  their  bad  cheese 
quotient  are  the  lyrics  of 
Rush's  "Xanadu,"  and  even 
those  weren't  this  bad. 

In  contrast  to  the  lyrics,  the 
songs  are  very  good  and  well 
thought-out  musically.  Cathe- 
dral has  been  around  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are 
all  very  good  musicians,  which 
makes  their  self-indulgent  bad 
taste  particularly  baffling. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  Cathedral 
aretryingto  be  progressive  rock 
while  keeping  theirmetal  roots. 
The  CD  has  only  four  tracks, 
each  being  composed  of  very 
long  musical  segments  that  run 
into  each  other,  very  much  like 
old  Yes  or  Genesis.  The  prob- 
lem with  this  sort  of  format  is 
that  it  is  not  well-suited  for  the 


digital  age;  you  can't  skip 
songs  on  your  CD  player  if 
there'sonly fourtracks.  Italso 
lends  an  air  of  pretentiousness 
(One  of  the  reasons  why  prog 
rock  went  out  of  style  so 
quickly). 

There's  even  a  passage  on 
the  second  track  (movement) 
which  is  an  obvious  rip-off  of 
Yes's  "Closer  to  the  Edge." 
The  group  is,  however,  essen- 
tially a  metal  band.  They  tip 
their  hat  to  such  metal  gods  as 
Black  Sabbath  and  Motorhead. 

There  are  many  bands  that 
have  taken  the  metal  idiom  and 
expanded  it  to  create  compel- 
ling, thought-provoking  music: 
Grotus,  Death,  Voivod  and 
Malhavoc.  Unfortunately,  Ca- 
thedral's music,  although  it  is 
technically  superb,  is  not  very 
original.  They  imitate  prog  rock 
and  vintage  metal  cliches  quite 
well,  but  they  fail  to  gel  their 
influences  into  acoherent  style 
of  their  own.  And,  alas,  the 
lyrics  do  not  help  them  at  all. 
However  they  do  a  great  job  of 
incorporating  synthesizers, 
flutes  and  concrete  sounds  into 
their  music. 

I  still  think  that  Cosmic  Req- 
uiem deserves  a  good  listen,  if 
only  for  its  entertai  nment  value, 
just  think  of  it  as  a  comedy 
album. 

Jaime  Castellanos 

Ambush 

Throbbin  Hoods 

Raw  Energy/A&M 
You  know  all  of  the  old  punk 
rock  credos:  you  don't  need 
talent  to  play,  guitar  solos  suck, 
if  you  can't  say  it  with  three 
chords  and  three  minutes 
don't  bother  saying  it,  blah, 
blah,  blah.  Well  here's  a  trio 
of  hometown  pu  nkers  who  say 
bollocks  to  those  narrow 
minded  idealsandplay  by  their 
own  rules. 

You  see,  theThrobbin  Hoods 
have  the  gall  to  play  their  in- 
struments rather  proficiently. 
They  can  pull  off  tricky  tempo 
changes  just  like  Rush.  They 
have  songs  that  last  over  five 
minutes.  Many  of  the  songs  on 
their  debut  Ambush  feature 
wailin'  classic  rock  friendly 


guitar  solos.  They  can  even 
throw  infunk  lickswithoutturn- 
ing  into  the  Chili  Peppers.  Just 
imagine  Primus  doing  Black 
Sabbath  and  Motorhead  cov- 
ers in  the  scuzzy  environs  of 
CBGBs  and  you  get  the  pic- 
ture. 

But  despite  their  obvious  dis- 
dain for  the  less-is-more  ap- 
proach of  punk,  the  Hoods' 
music  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
sex-and-drugs-and-booze  ex- 
cesses of  the  Stooges,  Dolls, 
and  other  seminal  trash  rock- 
ers. Whereas  most  post- 
hardcore  bands  spew  out 
monolithic  rants  about  how 
everything  sucks,  the  Hoods 
just  want  to  fuck  around  and 
have  some  f u  n .  They  si  ng  about 
beers  and  smokes  and  a  lady  i n 
a  "Tight  White  Dress."  But 
that  does  not  mean  that 
they're  a  bunch  of  ignora- 
muses. In  fact,  many  of  the 
songs  reveal  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  environment.  On 
"Perfect  World"  they  tell 
Mother  Nature  to  "get  up  off 
yourass/we  ate  the  mushrooms 
and  smoked  all  the  grass."  See, 
they  do  care. 

Ambush  is  not  a  deep,  mov- 
ing, philosophical  experience. 
It's  just  a  damn  fine  blast  of 
trash  rock.  I  know  this  is  the 
'90s,  but  is  there  anything 
wrong  with  that? 

Stuart  Berman 

Trapped  in  the 
Machine 

Rymes  With  Orange 

Plum/A&M 
Alternative  Rock.  It's  a  label 
that  can  and  has  been  applied 
to  just  about  any  band  that 
doesn't  use  hairspray  or  wear 
spandex  pants.  Heck,  if  CFNY 
plays  your  record,  you  are  au- 
tomatically part  of  music's 
LEADING  EDGE. 

Vancouver's  Rymes  With 
Orange  burst  onto  the  scene  a 
few  years  ago  with  a  hit  (well, 
at  least  on  CFNY)  cover  of  the 
Small  Faces'  "Itchycoo 
Park."  The  band's  techno- 
pop  take  on  that  psychedelic 
classic  suggested  these  lads 
were  the  Canuck  answer  to 
EMF,  Jesus  Jones,  and  the 
Happy  Mondays.  But  with 
those  bands  destined  for  the 
delete  bins  of  life,  RWO  have 
pulled  a  Primal  Scream,  ditch- 
ing the  dancebeats  in  favour  of 
classic  guitar  pop. 

Although  RWO  have  a  good 
enough  sense  of  melody  to  pu  1 1 
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it  off,  I  can't  help  but  think 
that  most  of  the  songs  on 
Trapped  in  the  MachinewoM 
not  sound  out  of  place  on  a 
Honeymoon  Suite  or  Glass  Ti- 
ger album.  And  I'm  sorry,  but 
lead  singer  Lyndon  Johnson's 
voice  bears  more  than  a  pass- 
ing resemblance  to  Larry  (sorry, 
Lawrence)  Gowan.  It's  a  mid- 
'80's  Canadian  cheese  rock 
revival! 

But  the  year  is  1 994:  there- 
fore, Rymes  With  Orange  are 
alternative-psychedelic- 
postgrunge-dreampop. 
Trapped  in  the  Machine  is  not 
a  bad  album,  it's  just  not  ter- 
ribly interesting.  The  songs  are 
neither  rockers  nor  ballads; 
they're  just  sort  of  there.  So  I 
guess  the  album  does  kind  of 
suck.  But  I'm  sure  CFNY  will 
just  love  it. 

Stuart  Berman 

Without  the 

Aid  of  a 
Safety  Net 

Big  Country 

EMI 

This  unplugged  thing  has  gone 
far  enough,  thank  you,  with 
everyone  from  Tony  Bennettto 
Lynyrd  Skynyrd  scrambling  to 
get  a  piece  of  the  acoustic  ac- 
tion. Is  it  a  blatant  attempt  to 
revive  a  sagging  career  or  a 
desperate  plea  for  help? 

Live,  acoustic  albums  have 
all  the  artistic  credibility  of  a 
beer  commercial  these  days, 
but  Big  Country's  W/f/joutt/ie 
Aid  of  a  Safety  Net '\ssu\  \  a  fine 
career  retrospective.  And  to  be 
fair,  for  I  am  a  kind  and  be- 
nevolent critic,  only  the  first 
half  is  acoustic. 

Somewhere  along  the  line, 
something  went  very,  very 
wrong  for  Big  Country.  In  the 
early  '80s,  they  looked  ready 
to  battle  U2  for  the  title  of 
"Next  Big  Thing"  in  sincere 
guitar  rock  out  of  the  UK. 


For  good  or  ill,  U2  racked  up 
millions  of  sales  and  lost  their 
religion  for  lounge  lizard  attire 
and  ironic  detachment.  Big 
Country  was  quickly  consigned 
to  the  delete  bin.  Pity.  Without 
shows  they  deserved  a  better 
fate. 

Recorded  in  front  of  a  home- 
town crowd  in  Glasgow,  work- 
ing class  anthems  abound. 
Songs  like  "What  are  You 
Working  For"  and 
"Steeltown"  make  Billy  Bragg 
sound  like  OIlie  North. 

The  acoustic  interpretations 
of  their  semi-hits,  like  "13 
Valleys"  and  "Peace  in  Our 
Time,"  sound  a  lot  like  Spirit  of 
The  West,  with  singer  Stuart 
Adamson  sounding  very 
Gordon  Lightfoot-esque.  It's 
when  they  plug  in  that  they 
become  the  Big  Country  we  all 
knew,  loved,  and  promptly  for- 
got about.  "In  a  Big  Country," 
"Ships"  and  "Wonderland" 
have  ail  the  blue-collar  rage  I 
loved  as  a  kid,  but  alas,  without 
their  trademark  bagpipey  gui- 
tar. 

Without  highlights  a  career 
that  should  have  been  way 
more  successful  in  North 
America.  Maybe  it's  all  for 
the  best.  They  would  have 
looked  prettydamn  silly  in  gold 
lame  and  wraparound  glasses. 

Brian  Ellicott 

The  Sporting 
Life 

Diamanda  Galas  and  John 
Paul  Jones 

MuteA/Varner 
So  you  got  Diamanda  Galas: 
Baudel  a  ire-and- Revel  at  ion- 
quoting  Catholic-offending 
PVC-wearing  polylingual  op- 
eratic performance  artist  and 
AIDS  activist.  And  you  got  John 
Paul  Jones:  former  bassist/song- 
writer for  Led  Zeppelin. 

That's  LED  ZEPPELIN. 

I  must  admit,  when  I  heard 
about  this  collaboration,  I  had 


my  doubts. 

"John  Paul's  all  right, 
man,"  said  my  friend  the  Col- 
lege Radio  Dude.  "He  pro- 
duced the  Butthole  Surfers.  The 
man  is  a  professional — rroe 
than  that,  the  man  is  a  musi- 
cian. He's  a  professional 
musician — unlike  those  mum- 
mified schtumps  getting  their 
reunion  tour  together." 

The  Sporting  Life  is  a  depar- 
ture for  the  classically-trained 
Gal  as,  whose  earl  ier  works,  I  ike 
Vena  Cava  and  the  Plague 
Mass,  havedrawn  heavilyfrom 
liturgical  music  as  well  as  the 
blues.  This  is  basically  rock- 
and-roll:  Jones  and  former  At- 
tractions drummer  Pete 
Thomas  lay  down  the  grooves — 
there's  no  guitar  on  this 
record — and  Galas'  voice 
soars  over  it  like  some  kinda 
f  u  c  k  i  n '  black  angel  of  death. 

Galas'  vocal  soloing  car- 
ries the  harder  tracks  like 
"Skotoseme,"  the  apocalyp- 
tic first  track,  "The  Devil's 
Rodeo,"  and  the  Greek-influ- 
enced "Hex."  This  is  a  pow- 
erful record — but  it's  also 
funny  as  hell.  "Do  You  Take 
This  Man?"  is  a  psychotic  rant 
by  a  housewife  who's  gone 
over  the  edge,  and  "The  Sport- 
ing  Life,"  the  album's  the- 
matic centrepiece,  is  about  the 
slaughter  of  some  macho  pig 
by  a  gang  of  Strong  Women 
with  Knives:  "Did  you  see  how 
he  looked  at  me?  One-way 
ticket,  motherfucker  ...  Let's 
fuck  him  first,  and  then  let's 
kill  him  ...  Nah,  let's  cut  him, 
and  then  fuck  him,  and  then 
let's  kill  him  ...  Nah,  let's  tie 
him  up  and  cut  him  and  then 
let's  fuck  him,  andthen  let's 
kill  him  ...  "  There's  also  a 
tw  i  sted  CO  ve  r  of  the  sou  I  sta  nd- 
ard  "Dark  End  of  the  Street." 
("Aretha  Franklin  on  bad 
LSD,"  said  the  CRD.) 

This  is  a  voice  from  hell,  all 
right--but  that's  gooood. 
Good  music. 

Dave  Chokroun 


You  are  invited  to  attend  a  general  information 
session  and  interview  at  the  Sheraton  Centre,  123 
Queen  St  W.  on  Saturday  4*  or  Sunday  5*  February 
at  1:30P.M.  Four  staff  members  from  the  University  of 
Strathclyde  will  be  available  to  provide  information 
and  advice. 

For  further  details  contact  Mary  McGrath,  TEACH, 
Hamilton  (905)  388-8972 


Hey  Kids!! 
Want  to  earn 

some  extra 
$$$$$$$ 

this  week? 

(see  page  15) 
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The  Actor's  Nightmare 

Just  trying  to  find  this  theatre  was  a  nightmare.  Late  for  the  show 
and  almost  accosted  for  looking  funny,  my  faithful  companion 
Potsy  and  I  managed  to  find  the  Poor  Alex.  We  were  ushered 
through  the  doors  into  an  experience  unlike  any  other. 

The  Actor's  Nightmare,  written  by  Christopher  Durang,  is 
stunning.  Co-directors  Lance  Braithwaite  and  James  Shaw  have 
produced  an  extremely  humourous  yet  shocking  interpretation. 
It  is  really  the  creative  consolidation  of  the  superbly  imaginative 
actors  and  their  directors  that  led  to  the  play's  success. 

The  show  thrusts  mild-mannered  George  Spilvin  into  a  night- 
marish landscape  like  a  deranged  Masterpiece  Theatre,  it  is  a 
frantically  funny  piece  about  a  hopelessly  lost  minor  actor,  who 
is  swept  along  by  the  action.  Imagine  yourself  attempting  to  give 
a  speech  to  the  UN  without  a  clue  as  to  what  you  are  supposed 
to  say,  with  someone  occasionally  yelling  catchy  phrases  at  you 
from  underneath  the  podium.  If  you  can  picture  that,  then  you  can 
get  a  feel  for  The  Actor's  Nightmare. 

This  production  has  it  all.  From  someone  reciting  the  alphabet 
to  a  blind  and  insane  woman  conversing  while  inside  a  bucket, 
this  play  can  dish  out  some  real  absurdity.  One  actor  could  be 
heard  to  utter  "You  smell  like  yeast!"  to  an  onstage  rival,  while 
the  audience  howled  in  laughter. 

The  Actor's  Nightmareshou  Id  appeal  to  a  wide  audience,  not 


exclusively  to  the  usual  theatre-goer.  The  direction  has  veered 
this  version  away  from  stylized  scenes  of  other  interpretations,  to 
offer  a  more  potent  and  bizarre  product.  If  you  are  a  fan  of  Monty 
Python, The  TwilightZoneorQuantum Leap,&\enyou  will  likely 
enjoy  this  play.  For  those  of  you  who  enjoy  a  more  literary  genus 
in  your  midnight  theatre,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Durang  has  used 
parts  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  Beckett's  Waiting  for  Godot, 
and  Coward's  Private  t/Vesto  create  this  masterpiece. 

You  should  definitely  give  this  production  a  try.  The  Actor's 
Nightmare  is  a  suberbly  crafted  story.  You  get  action,  romance, 
sword  fights  and  hairy  custard,  all  in  one.  So,  if  you  are  up  at 
midnight  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday,  then  bring  a  friend — heck,  bring 
a  busload — and  drop  by  the  Poor  Alex  for  an  exciting,  interactive 
and  stimulating  experience. 

The  Actor's  Nightmare  runs  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  at 
midnight  at  the  Poor  Alex  Theatre  on  Jan.  20,  21,27&  28. 

Chris  Wilier 


Korova  Union 


Nothing  could  have  prepared  me  for  this  local  band's  sound. 
Even  a  member  trying  to  describe  the  tracks  couldn't  do  them 
justice.  Korova  Union  has  one  of  the  most  polished  sounds  I've 
ever  heard  i  n  any  band.  The  closest  I  can  come  to  describi  ng  thei  r 


sound  is  a  U2/Tears  for  Fears  style  with  fantastic  background 
detai  Is.  Don't  get  me  wrong  however — they're  definitely  unique. 

The  four  songs  featured  on  their  demo  all  maintain  an  incred- 
ibly relaxing  tone  (I  didn't  say  fall  asleep  though).  They  are  all 
unmistakenly  by  the  same  band  through  the  mixing  approaches 
(courtesy  of  Mike  Jones — Rush,  Blue  Rodeo  fame)  that  tie  them 
together.  No  single  instrument  cuts  through  the  rest,  however 
I'd  love  to  hear  vocalist  Marc  Betsworth  belt  out  a  tune — I'm 
sure  he's  got  it  in  him.  His  lyrics  are  poetic  and  full  of  imagery 
but  not  elevates  enough  to  be  confusing. 

As  a  single  release,  I'd  go  with  a  track  called  "Auslander" 
simply  for  its  catchy  bass  line  and  amazing  changes.  The  most 
politically  involved  tune  is  apprioprately  called  "Fuel,"  al- 
though the  four  songs  on  the  demo  focus  almost  philosophically 
on  personal  realities,  not  mass  propoganda.  Regardless  of  their 
ability  to  sonically  sooth,  an  intense  energy  underlies  each  song. 

Guitarist  Ken  Greer  of  Red  Rider  has  helped  the  band  round  out 
its  sound  for  the  promotional  CD  to  be  released  tonight.  That 
night  the  band  will  play  Lee's  Palace  with  openers  Wine  Bible 
(check  out  their  indie  releasePac/co/^Smo/ces)  and  Crown  of  Flies. 
The  first  50  bipeds  through  the  door  can  take  home  the  CD.  If  I 
wasn't  2000  miles  away  that  night,  I'd  be  there  for  sure. 

Korova  Union  will  be  playing  tonight  at  Lee's  Palace. 

Martin  Multamaki 
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And  hey! 

Bell 


if  you  think  you'd  like  more  information,  then  go  to  your  campus  placement/career  centre 
and  view  our  video  —  "Tell  Me  Something  Good". 
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Varsity  Clasifieds  cost  $8,50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  mcMre  ads  (Student  rate:  $3  J5  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  ThurMay  issue  -  Monday  rwon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODAriONS 


STUDENTS  CAN  BUY  HOUSES! 

$3500  down,  only  $450/month  mortgage. 
Condominium  in  nice  building  -  live  cheaper 
than  rent!  Mathias  Oehlert  Real  Estate. 
604-0070. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Ourservices  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  FOR  PART  TIME 
CLERICAL  DUTIES 

Bay/Bloor  location.  Fax/Phone  416-368- 
2477.  Dianne  or  Josh. 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  Conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how  to 
land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus. 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts  (UT),  PO  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON,  K7L 
4V6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


READING  WEEK  IN  CUBA!! 

At  the  fabulous  VARADERO  beach.  ALL- 
INCLUSIVE;  Air,  hotel,  food  and  drinks. 
$666.00+tax. .  .no  kidding!  Call  JOSE . .  .92 1  - 
6644...NOW! 


ASTROLOGY  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 

Lively,  practical  5-week  course.  Central, 
parking,  Thursday  pm.  $50  covers 
everything  including  workbook,  parking  and 
refreshments.  Phone  481 -8495. 

ESCAPE  TO  VARAOO! 

Feb.  1 3 1  wk  at  Hola  Sun  Club.  All  inclusive 
-DblOcc.$655  +  $75taxes  +  $11  USD(pd 
in  Cuba).  International  Travel  Agency  537- 
31 31 .  519  Bloor  St.  W.  ONT#4241 121 


COMPUTER  REPAIR 

Fast,  reliable  service.  Reasonable  rate. 
Best  service  in  town.  New  &  Used  PC's. 
Call  Bloor  Computer  41 6-588-3333.  721 
Bloor  St.  W.  #2A  (at  Christie). 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  thie  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  eacfi  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  I\/I5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  l\/londay  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (_cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


f^essage;. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory. 
Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

I  ntro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics. 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890 


STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME! 

Get  help  now! !  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


LSAT-GMAT-GRE 

Training  Programs  -  Since  1979  we  have 
successfully  prepared  thousands  of 
students  for  these  tests.  Programs  range 
from  6  weeks  to  one  weekend.  Start  Jan  21 
forthe  Feb.  LSAT!  Richardson  -  (41 6)  41 0- 
7737  or  1-800-567-7737. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  20-hour  3-day  seminars. 
Comprehensive  study  materials.  Expert 
instructors.  Proven  test  taking  strategies. 
Free  repeat  policy.  Call  Oxford  Seminars 
1-800-269-6719. 


EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editorwill  proofread 
to  perfection  your  essays,  assignments, 
reports,  theses,  grad  school  applications, 
etc.  Near  St.  George  campus.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Charlotte:  (416)  972-0540. 


ESSAYS 

Will  help  organize  and  write  papers.  Joe 
(905)  279-3828  Toronto,  Mississauga. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Rape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0.  I  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonatjie  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  AND  DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech  & 
5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  D.P.I.. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


WORDWRIGHTS 

Experienced  legal  secretary  using 
WordPerfect  5.2  or  6.1 .  For  term  papers, 
theses,  dissertations.  Ph.  Toronto  416- 
862-3583,  Oshawa  905-723-2650.  Fax 
Oshawa  905-723-1 510. 


FAST,  TOP  QUALITY  WORK 

For  allyourprojects,  spreadsheet,  desktop, 
resumes,  essays  and  term  papers  needs. 
Call  (416)960-1253. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


COPY  EDITING  -  PROOFREADING 

Experienced  journalist  will  type  and  spruce 
upyouressays,  term  papers,  etc.  to  make 
them  error  free.  Reasonable  prices.  Dan, 
535-7738. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Jan.  19 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP-  Bible  Study.  HART 
HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM 
INDO-CARIBBEAN  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  -  General 
meeting  and  social  night.  ISC.  33  ST.  GEORGE  ST.  6:00PM  TO 
10:00PM. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  24 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-1  ;30PM 

LIFELINE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Weekly  Bible  study.  ISC 
-  READING  ROOM.  33  ST.  GEORGE  ST.  1 1  -1 . 


Monday,  Jan.  23 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-1 :30PM 


Want  a  Job??? 

The  Varsity  needs  your  help  this 
Monday,  Jan.  23,  stuffing  inserts 
into  all  23,000  copies  of  the  paper. 

Don't  worry  -  we'll  pay  you  a 
whopping  $15/1000  inserts,  AND... 
you'll  get  to  read  the  paper  before 
anyone  else!!!! 
Call  979-2856  and  ask  for  Darrel  for 
more  info,  or  just  show  up  at  44  St. 
George  at  around  3:00. 
See  you  there! 


^\   Varsity      ^  ^ 

Sports 

Blues  basketball 
win  two  for  two 


Thursday,  January  19,  1995 


BY  Andrew  Preston 

U  of  T  basketball  found  success  ai  York  Univer- 
sity on  Tuesday  night,  despite  the  presence  of 
York's  spirit  campaign,  "Blow  Out  The  Blues 
Week,"  which  concludes  with  a  Blues- Yeoman 
volleyball  game  on  Thursday  night.  Despite  play- 
ing a  sloppy  game,  the  U  of  T  women  won  handily, 
75-56.  The  Blues  men's  squad  clearly  outclas.sed 
the  Yeomen,  though  the  69-64  score  in  their  win 
docs  not  provide  a  good  indication  of  their  play. 

The  women  held  the  lead  throughout  their  entire 
game,  but  did  not  break  the  score  open  until 
midway  through  the  second  half.  Turnovers  and 
missed  field  goals,  especially  inside,  plagued  both 
teams  in  the  first  half.  Blues  coach  Michele 
Bclangcr  was  not  pleased  with  her  team's  defen- 
sive effort  in  the  first  half.  Nevertheless,  U  of  T 
enjoyed  a  comfortable  margin  by  half-time. 

In  the  second  half,  the  Blues  picked  their  defen- 
sive game  up  a  bit  and,  despite  missing  several 
easy  baskets  again  inside,  broke  open  with  a  19- 
point  lead. 

Though  Belanger  was  critical  of  her  team's  first 
half  performance,  she  pointed  out  that  they  came 
out  of  the  locker  room  more  prepared,  perhaps 
more  disciplined. 

"The  first  half  we  might  have  stayed  home  and 
come  to  play  in  the  second  half,"  she  said.  "Maybe 
the  game  should  have  started  at  6:30  |p.m.| 

"In  the  second  half  we  lightened  up  a  little  bit 
better.  We  showed  some  really  nice  moments 
where  we  started  gaining  control." 

The  Blues  made  the  difference  in  the  second 
half  by  taking  the  game  to  the  Ycowomcn.  The 
Blues  pushed  the  ball  and  looked  for  more  scoring 
from  their  transition  game,  which  pleased  Bclangcr. 

"1  think  we've  got  some  great  players  who  play 
well  when  the  ball  is  moved  up  the  court,"  Belanger 
explained.  "Kim  Johnson  is  very  good  at  the 
transition  game,  Liz  Hart  plays  very  well  that  way, 
and  Sharon  Butler  loves  to  run.  We  have  players 
that  can  run  that  way,  we  just  have  to  keep  gelling 
up  the  court." 

Justine  Ellison  had  a  suong  outing,  with  16 
points  and  eight  rebounds.  Hart  had  an  excellent 
second  half,  and  she  finished  with  16  points.  Kim 
Johnson  was  three  for  three  from  Ihe  3-point  line, 
and  she  ended  up  with  15  points. 


Laurel  Johnson  also  turned  in  a  strong  game, 
particularly  in  the  first  half,  when  she  contributed 
several  blocked  shots.  She  finished  with  1 3  points 
and  eight  rebounds. 

The  U  of  T  men  also  managed  to  play  rough  and 
sloppy  at  times.  Nice  passing  in  U  of  T's  half-court 
offense  enabled  ihem  to  penetrate  York's  zone 
defense  with  little  trouble.  More  often,  though,  the 
Blues  were  consistent  in  hitting  the  open  shots 
early  on. 

Carl  Swantec — the  game's  leading  scorer  with 
21  points — -and  Roland  Semprie  hit  a  couple  of 
three-pointers  apiece  lo  help  the  Blues  finish  the 
first  half  with  a  nine-point  advantage. 

Midway  through  the  second  half,  York  closed 
the  gap  from  ten  points  to  three  with  a  7-0  run. 
Blues  captain  Eddie  Meguerian,  who  had  a  good 
game,  lifted  U  of  T  from  its  momentary  funk  with 
a  free  throw,  a  three-pointer  and  a  steal. 

U  of  T  continued  with  a  14-6  run  jo  bring  the 
lead  back  up  lo  a  len-poinl  comfort  zone. 

York  fought  back,  using  a  tough  half-court, 
man-io-man  defense  to  cut  the  lead  to  five,  but 
their  momentum  evaporated. 

The  final  score,  as  close  as  five  points,  was  due 

10  some  lucky  three-point  shooting  by  York  in  the 
waning  minutes  of  the  game. 

Though  U  of  T's  men's  head  coach  Ken  Olynyk 
agreed  that  the  win  wasn't  pretty,  he  praised  his 
team's  effort  and  applauded  its  character. 

"1  think  that  cverytxxly  that  was  out  there  put  in 
an  honest  effort,"  said  Olynyk.  "One  of  things  that 
makes  me  happy  is  that  we're  really  playing  well 
as  a  team...  we  play  single-minded  in  our  efforts. 
I  think  that's  important." 

Meguerian  finished  the  game  with  12  points  and 
four  steals.  Semprie  and  Jason  Dressier  each  had 

1 1  points,  while  Andrew  Rupf  led  the  team  with  1 2 
rebounds. 

In  other  news,  coach  Olynyk  was  named  the 
number-ten  coach  in  the  country  yesterday,  in  the 
CIAU  national  basketball  coaches  poll. 

The  Blues'  next  challenge  is  on  Saturday  against 
Laurentian,  here  at  U  of  T.  The  men's  game  should 
be  interesting,  considering  that  Laurentian  is  now 
ranked  in  the  Top  Ten  in  the  country  after  upset- 
ting Rycrson  last  week.  U  of  T  has  already  beaten 
Laurentian  this  season  and  this  game  will  be  an 
early-season  indicator  of  who  will  suy  on  top. 


Letting  your  spirit  r-r-r-ip! 


Blues  players  Russ  Davidson  (#5)  and  Steve  MacNeil  (#27)  helped  to  keep 


Laurentian  at  bay. 

In  order  to  increase  student  at- 
tendance at  Varsity  Blues  games, 
the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  is  holding  a  week's 
worth  of  spirit-promoting  activi- 
ties. 

The  week  of  activities  is  a 
build-up  to  the  Varsity  Blues- 
L'Universite  de  Quebec  (Trois- 
Rivieres)  hockey  games  on  Jan. 
27  and  28.  UQTR  is  fourth- 
ranked  in  the  nation,  while  U  of 
T  is  currently  unranked. 

Greg  Todd,  SAC's  services 
commissioner  and  head  of  the 
Blues  Crew  spirit  group,  says 
increasing  attendance  at  foot- 


ball games  this  season  has  been 
a  success,  but  other  sports,  such 
as  hockey  and  basketball,  need 
more  support. 

"Universite  of  Trois  Rivieres 
is  undefeated.  This  is  a  big 
game. ..they  haven't  lost  all 
year,"  Todd  added.  "And  the 
Blues  are  gearing  up  for  the 
[OUAA]  playoffs." 

The  week  of  activities  kick 
off  on  Tuesday  with  a  Blues 
Athletics  Appreciation  Day  in 
the  lobby  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
Following  the  student  day  of 
action  on  Wednesday  night,  the 
Blues  Crew  host  a  spori  chal- 


(Valia  ReinsalwVS) 

lenge  of  a  different  sort:  boat 
races  at  the  Brunswick  House. 

Thursday  night  is  booked  for 
a  battle  of  the  bands  at  Lee's 
Palace. 

This  kick-off  to  the  SAC  con- 
cert series  will  see  six  local  bands 
battle  to  take  the  top  prize  of 
either  cash  or  studio  time.  Each 
band  must  have  at  least  one  U  of 
T  student  as  a  member — no 
bands  have  been  confirmed  as 
yet. 

And  of  course,  the  big  game  is 
on  Friday  night  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Varsity  Arena. 

Tanya  Talaga 


SPORTS  SHORTS 

SPIRIT  WEEK  SHOULD  BE  EVERY  WEEK! 


BADMINTON 

The  men's  squad  were  one 
game  away  from  a  perfect 
record,  winning  23  matches 
,  out  of  24,  in  the  last  crossover 
I  round  robin  tournament  of  the 
season  in  Ottawa  last  week- 
end. With  a  total  game  record 
of  89-3  this  season,  they  are 
overwhelming  favorites  to 
take  the  OUAA  team  champi- 
onships. 

For  individual  accomplish- 
ments, U  of  T's  Quang  Hoang 
finished  the  regular  season  un- 
defeated, en  route  to  claiming 
his  fourth  consecutive  OUAA 
individual  title. 

Hoang  teamed  up  with 
Blues  number-two  player 
Brian  Tjoa  to  take  the  men's 
doubles  gold.  Together  Hoang 
and  Tjoa  won  15  of  their  16 
matches  since  October.  Deane 
noted  that  at  any  other  univer- 
sity, Tjoa  would  be  ranked  as 
that  school's  number-one 
player. 

The  women's  team,  after 
having  greatly  improved 
throughout  the  season,  fin- 
ished in  fifth  place.  Although 

I  not  qualifying  to  compete  in 
the  OWIAA's,  it  was  their  best 
finish  in  five  years.  All  of  the 
women's  team  will  be  return- 
ing next  year,  and  Blues  coach 
Andrew  Deane  is  looking  for- 
ward to  next  season. 

"U  of  T  is  a  very  young 
(womcn'sl  team,"  Deane  said. 
"Since  all  are  returning  next 
year,  we  arc  only  going  lo  get 

.  stronger." 

The  first  and  fifth-place  fin- 
ishes brought  the  U  of  T  com- 
bined badminton  team  scores 
into  second  place  behind  West- 
ern for  the  non-sanciioned 
team  trophy. 

The  men's  team  competes 
at  the  OUAA  team  champion- 
ships against  Western,  Ottawa 
and  York  on  Feb.  4,  hosted  by 

J  Ryerson. 

'  CURLING 

The  intercollegiate  season 
emerges  in  '95  for  the  East 
sectional  bonspiel  at  RMC  this 
weekend. 

FIGURE  SKATING 

London  will  be  the  next  site  of 
the  OWIAA  figure  skating  sea- 
son, as  the  Blues  compete  at 
the  Western  Invitational  after 
a  two-month  hiatus  from  inter- 
collegiate competition. 

ICE  HOCKEY 

The  U  of  T  women's  team 
have  a  critical  rematch  this 
evening  against  the  Guclph 
Gryphons.  A  win  would  en- 
sure the  Blues'  ptisition  as  the 
sole  contenders  for  the  top 
position  in  the  OWIAA  east 
division. 

Toronto  has  dominated  as 
provincial  champions  for  the 
past  seven  consecutive  sea- 
sons. Likewise,  the  Blues  have 
pummelled  most  opponents  all 
season,  but  were  relegated  to 
second  place  since  Novem- 
ber. Their  only  loss  was  against 
the  Gryphons  at  the  start  of 
the  season. 

The  Blues  men  have  an 
equally  exciting  schedule  of 
back-to-back  away  games  this 
weekend.  Starting  Friday,  U 
of  T  plays  their  cross-town 
rivals  York.  They  travel  to 
Brock  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  men  are  currently  in 
second  place  in  the  mid-east 
division.  The  Gryphon  squad 
is  their  closest  rivals. 


INDOOR  HOCKEY 

Many  months  in  from  the  field, 
the  women's  indoor  hockey  sea- 
son begins  this  weekend  with 
the  York  Invitational. 

An  OWIAA  event,  U  of  T 
competes  against  teams  repre- 
senting Guelph,  Queen's,  Wa- 
terloo, Western  and  York. 

The  sport  has  been  dominated 
by  U  of  T  and  York  since  its 
inception,  as  a  OWIAA-sanc- 
tioned  event  in  1985. 

The  Blues,  as  lasts  year's  de- 
fending field  and  indoor  cham- 
pions, seek  revenge  against  the 
Yeowomen,  who  took  over  the 
1994  OWIAA  field  hockey  title 
in  November. 

NORDIC  SKIING 

Will  Amo  Turk  win  another  for 
the  Blues? 

Let' s  hope  there' s  a  better  pro- 
portion of  snow  lo  mud  this  week- 
end as  the  entire  U  of  T  squad 
competes  against  club  and  na- 
tional-levol  athletes  at  the  com- 
bined Southern  Ontario  division/ 
Eastern  Canadian  champion- 
ships at  Duntroon,  this  week- 
end. 

POWDER  PUFF 
INVITATIONAL 

It's  lime,  once  again,  for  the 
annual  Devonshire  volleyball 
invitational  tournament. 

Starting  out  as  a  s(Kial  func- 
tion and  a  touch  football  tourna- 
ment, this  invitational  has  de- 
veloped into  a  charitable  event 
that  raised  over  S4,000  last  year 
for  the  Canadian  Cancer  Soci- 
ety. 

The  all-day  women's  tourna- 
ment is  run  by  the  residents  of 
Devonshire,  who  recruit  teams 
from  across  campus,  charging 
$50  per  team  (S5  per  extra  mem- 
ber over  ten). 

Included  in  the  day's  event  is 
a  free  lunch,  donated  by  other 
spon.sors  of  the  Cancer  Society. 

The  Powder  Puff  will  be 
played  outside  on  the  Devon- 
shire lawn,  as  well  as  on  space 
donated  by  Trinity  this  Satur- 
day. 

Regardless  of  the  lack  of  snow, 
i.e.  powder,  it  will  be  a  fun  day, 
for  a  good  cause.  Intramural 
teams  are  able  to  cash  in  on 
participation  points,  as  the  event 
is  sanctioned  by  the  athletics 
dcpanmeni. 

For  more  information  contact 
PP  chairman  Jeremy  Zawaly  at 
979-7172.  Entries  will  be  taken 
up  until  Friday,  to  a  maximum 
of  32  teams. 

Walk-ons,  on  the  day  of  the 
event,  may  be  accommodated 
depending  on  available  spots. 

SQUASH 

The  Blues'  squash  season  con- 
tinues this  weekend,  with  the 
only  crossover  tournament  of  the 
season,  hosted  by  Waterloo. 

The  Blues  compete  in  the  two- 
day  event  in  hopes  of  qualifying 
for  the  OUAA  and  OWIAA  fi- 
nals. 

INDOOR  TRACK  AND 
FIELD 

U  of  T  assesses  the  competition 
at  the  high  quality  Can- Am  Clas- 
sic track  and  field  meet  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday. 

The  competition,  hosted  by 
the  University  of  Windsor,  at- 
tracts teams  from  across  Canada 
and  the  States. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity 
for  the  Blues  to  rate  their 
strengths  against  the  four-time 
defending  OUAA  and  OWIAA 
championship  team. 


VOLLEYBALL 

The  U  of  T  men  easily  dis- 
missed the  Ryerson  Rams,  win- 
ning three  straight  sets  on  Tues- 
day evening,  in  the  first  of  three 
matches  scheduled  this  week. 

After  winning  a  critical  game 
against  Queen's  last  weekend, 
the  Blues  are  currently  tenth  in 
the  nation. 

The  team  plays  against  York 
this  evening  and  travels  to 
Laurentian  on  Saturday.  Mark 
Habash  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  top  U  of  T  scorers,  second- 
place  in  OUAA  rankings.  He 
averages  5.7  points  per  game. 

The  CIAU  eighth-ranked 
Blues  women's  team  resumes 
regular  season  play  on  Sunday 
against  Queen's. 

WATERPOLO  j 

The  Blues  women's  waterpolo  * 
team  continued  its  successful 
season  by  racking  up  yet  an- 
other win,  defeating  the  York 
Yeowomen  10-1  on  Tuesday  , 
evening. 

Going  into  the  match  the 
team's  goal  was  to  try  to  defeat 
York  by  six  goals  in  order  to 
firmly  take  hold  of  the  third- 
place  position  in  the  OWIAA. 
Improved  play  by  all  members, 
including  U  of  T  goalie  Pcira 
Kovago,  was  evident.  The  sole 
Yeowomen  goal  was  three  min- 
utes into  the  game.  By  the  half, 
UofT  was  up  5- 1  and  York  was  | 
unable  to  catch  up.  ' 

Earlier  in  the  season,  York 
beat  the  Blues  by  five  goals. 
Tuesday's  match  more  than 
made  up  the  difference. 

Blues'  coach  Peter  Lohasz  ' 
was  pleased  with  the  team's 
overall  performance,  adding 
that  Kovago  has  improved  tech- 
nically. 

He  noted  Kovago  has  a  his- 
tory of  coming  up  with  the  big 
saves  but  making  errors  on  rou- 
tine shots.  After  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  Lohasz  says  he  is  confi- 
dent she  is  now  100  per  cent 
effective. 

"She  [Kovago]  is  reading  the 
game  much  better  and  making 
the  saves,"  said  Lohasz. 

Leading  the  Blues  with  four 
goals  was  Julie  Hill,  last  week's 
CFTO  athlete-of-the-wcek. 
With  two  goals  each,  Amanda 
Kovacs  and  Martha  Wyatt 
added  points  to  the  scoreboard. 

The  Blues  enter  their  last 
crossover  of  the  regular  season 
at  McMaster.  this  weekend. 
With  four  games  to  play  and 
only  three  points  behind  the 
first  place  Queen's  squad,  the 
Blues  have  a  good  chance  lo  j 
move  up  in  ihe  standings.  | 

"If  wc  win  all  four  games  j 
this  weekend,  second  place  J 
would  be  nailed,"  Lohasz  com-  | 
menied.  I 

And  depending  on  the  point  < 
spreads  of  the  games  Queen's 
and  second-ranked  Carleton 
University  play,  first  place  is  in 
reach. 

Regardless,  the  Blues  are 
building  exponentially  towards 
the  playoffs,  which  lake  place 
Feb.  18  and  19  at  Carleton. 

WRESTLING  j 

A  number  of  the  top  U  of  T  ' 
wrestlers  will  compete  among 
1 50  of  the  top  wrestlers  in  North 
America  in  the  Guelph  Open  on 
Saturday. 

Although  the  Blues  beat 
McMaster  and  Guelph  squads 
in  team  competition  last  week- 
end, they  remain  tenth  in  the 
nation  behind  the  above-men- 
tioned teams. 


SPECIAL  "GET  OUT  THERE  AND  STRIKE"  ISSUE 


Council  won't 
distribute  Ax's 
pamplilet 

Students'  Administrative  Council 
president  Garcth  Spanglell  is  refus- 
ing 10  distribute  flyers  he  received 
from  the  federal  govcmmenl  thai  he 
says  are  misleading. 

The  pamphlet,  "Education,  Jobs 
and  You,"  prepared  by  the  Ministry 
of  Human  Resources  Development, 
explains  the  ministry's  proposed 
changes  to  post-secondary  education 
funding. 

Spanglell  received  several  thou- 
sand of  the  pamphlets  on  Jan.  16, 
with  instructions  to  distribute  ihem 
among  U  of  T  students. 


SHORTS 


Bui  he  is  refusing  to  do  so,  saying 
the  pamphlet  contains  false  informa- 
tion about  the  contribution  students 
make  to  the  cost  of  their  education. 

"There  is  some  blatantly  wrong 
statistical  information  that  intention- 
ally libels  and  defames  students  and 
inicniionally  misrepresents  the  truth," 
he  said. 

Spanglell  says  he  is  particularly 
concerned  with  the  governmenl's 
claim  that  university  students  pay 
only  about  1 2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
their  education. 

"This  contradicts  every  provincial 
statistic  and  every  statistic  provided 
by  any  university  or  student  organi- 
zation." 

Spanglell  says  a  more  realistic  fig- 
ure is  25  per  cent. 

Unless  he  receives  some  further 
informalion  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  substantiate  the  pamphlet's 
claims,  Spanglell  says  the  pamphlets 
will  be  recycled. 

So  far,  he  says,  there  has  been  no 
response  to  the  numerous  faxes  he 
has  sent  on  the  mailer. 

Late  Friday  afternoon,  however, 
he  did  reach  Nancy  Bennett,  Toron- 
to's regional  communications  advi- 
sor for  the  federal  ministry. 

Bennett  said  Spanglell  has  a  right 
to  ask  for  a  confirmation  of  facts  and 
promised  she  would  gel  back  to  him 
early  next  week  after  doing  some 
research. 

"I  thinks  it's  fair  enough  thai  he's 
asking  for  a  [corroboration]  of  facts 
and  I'm  going  to  [gel  ihem  for  him]," 
said  Bennett. 

David  Alan  Barry 

Cauglit  in  tlie  act 

a  potential  wallet  snatcher  was 
caught  in  the  act  at  the  Faculty  of 
Architecture  building.  Late  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  a  student  noticed  a 
man  rifling  through  a  knapsack  that 
was  not  his. 

When  the  student  asked  the  man 
what  he  was  doing,  the  suspect  be- 
came angry  and  threatend  him,  ac- 
cording to  Sam  D'Angleo,  duty  ser- 
geant at  U  of  T  police. 

"The  suspect  got  upset  and  yelled. 
Are  you  accusing  me  of  stealing? 
I'll  kick  your  ass!'"  said  D'Angello. 

The  suspect  is  described  as  male, 
Ea,st-Indian,  180  lbs,  in  his  late  20' s, 
with  a  black  beard  and  mustache  and 
a  long  blue  trench  coat. 

Staff 


Not  by  the  hair  of  my  chinny  chin  chin:  Lloyd  Axworthy. 

(Eric  SquairA/S) 


Department  tiad  a  gun  to  its  head:  prof 

Middle  East  and  Near 
East  studies  merge 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  two  departments  that  study  the 
Middle  East  will  merge,  a  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  administrator  con- 
firmed last  week. 

Later  this  month,  a  faculty  commit- 
tee will  recommend  that  the  two  depart- 
ments of  Middle  East  and  Islamic  stud- 
ies, and  Near  Eastern  studies,  would  be 
better  off  as  one  department,  says  Don 
Dcwees,  the  vice-dean  of  arts  and  sci- 
ence. 

Middle  East  and  Islamic  studies  con- 
cerns itself  with  history  of  the  area 
since  the  emergence  of  Islam  in  the  7th 
century  AD.  Near  Eastern  studies,  on 
the  other  hand,  studies  the  region  before 
the  birth  of  Muhammad,  including  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

Heads  of  both  departments  said  they 
approved  the  merger. 

"It  makes  sense  when  you  think  that 
up  until  the  mid- 1 960s  they  were  all  one 
department,"  said  Near  Eastern  studies 
head  Ron  Lcprohon..  • 

"I  would  like  to  see  it  happen." 

Leprohon's  counterpart  at  Middle 
Eastern  and  Islamic  studies,  Maria 
Subtelmi,  agrees. 


Only  three  colleges  atUofT  support  strike 

National  day  of  action  draws 
mixed  reaction  from  councils 


BY  Dario  p.  Del  Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

Only  three  out  of  U  of  T's  eight  colleges 
plan  to  independently  protest  the  pro- 
posed cuts  to  tuition  funding  tomorrow. 

University  College,  Erindale  College 
and  Scarborough  hope  to  raise  aware- 
ness over  the  proposed  $2.6  billion  cut 
to  educational  funding  with  informa- 
tion booths,  speakers,  and  protests. 

But  Victoria,  St.  Michael's,  Innis, 
and  New  colleges  opted  to  do  no  more 
than  inform  students  about  other  pro- 
tests. 

"We  are  hesitant  to  make  a  stand 
until  we  know  exactly  what  Axworthy's 
plans  entail,"  said  Chariotle  Warren, 
vice-president  of  the  Victoria  student 
council. 

"Also,  many  students  don't  have  six 
or  seven  hours  to  give  to  a  single  cause." 

Brad  Morrison,  president  of  the  St. 
Michael's  College  Student  Union, 
agreed  students  might  not  have  the  time 
to  participate  in  a  full  day  of  activities. 

But  he  says  that  his  council  is  adver- 
tising the  days'  events,  with  banners 
and  flyers.  He  also  says  that  St. 
Michael's  students  are  meeting  at  the 
student  union  offices  to  head  over  to  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council-spon- 
sored protest  at  Convocation  Hall. 

The  council,  who  is  organizing  a 
protest  for  all  U  of  T,  asked  all  colleges 
to  hold  their  own  events  prior  to  the 
general  rally  at  1  p.m. 

"Between  10  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  we  are 
asking  different  organizations  at  U  of  T 
to  do  what  they  feci  most  comfortable 


doing,  something  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  cuts  or  to  show  solidarity  with 
students,"  said  Gareth  Spanglett,  the 
council's  president.  "We  are  only  con- 
cerned with  getting  people  to  do  some- 
thing." 

Spanglett  says  he  understands  if  the 
colleges  are  faced  with  difficulty  or- 
ganizing, given  the  fact  that  it  has  only 
been  three  weeks  since  strike  planning 


got  underway. 

"Considering  the  time  constraints,  I 
can  understand  why  it's  difficult  [to 
organize]." 

But  it  is  disappointing,  Spanglett  says, 
that  only  three  colleges  are  actively 
participating  in  the  morning,  given  the 
magnitude  of  the  possible  changes  to 
post-secondary  education  funding. 
Please  see  "Largest,"  page  2 


"The  department  has  been  dwindling 
in  size  and  also  feeling  the  lack  of  the 
pre-Islamic  cultural  and  historic  tradi- 
tion," she  said. 

But  some  disagree.  While  faculty  of 
both  departments  voted  in  favour  of  a 
merger,  one  professor  in  Near  Eastern 
studies,  Albert  Pietersma,  says  he  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  felt  they  were 
left  with  no  choice. 

"There's  no  question  that  the  depart- 
ment had  a  gun  to  its  head,"  Pietersma 
said.  "(Arts  and  science  dean]  Marsha 
Chandler  said  if  the  department  did  not 
agree  to  a  merger,  then  the  department 
would  not  gel  any  replacement  [fac- 
ulty] appointments." 

Chandler  did  not  return  phone  calls. 
But  vicc-dcan  Don  Dewccs  said  the 
departments  were  not  forced  to  accept 
the  merger. 

"There  was  no  gun  to  their  head.  The 
dean  cannot  command  a  merger." 

Dewees  said  the  merger  of  the  two 
small  departments  made  sense. 

"Most  other  universities  with  studies 
in  this  area  have  one  department,  not 
two,"  he  said. 

But  Pietersma  said  there  has  been  no 
formal  study  of  what,  if  any  financial 
savings  would  be  made. 

"It's  highly  questionable  that  any 
money  will  be  saved  by  the  merger,"  he 
said. 

Pietersma  also  said  the  departments, 
which  he  says  have  no  history  of  work- 
ing together,  should  have  been  given 
the  chance  to  offer  a  joint  program,  or 
some  other  collaboration,  before  being 
forced  into  a  merger. 

"In  my  view,  the  way  it  was  done  was 
simply  crazy,  even  asinine." 

There  is  some  debate  over  what  the 
new  department  will  be  called.  Faculty 
in  Middle  East  and  Islamic  studies  fa- 
vour keeping  "Islam"  in  the  title, 
Pietersma  said,  but  some  in  Near  East- 
em  studies  may  not  agree. 

"[Near  Eastern  studies]  is  effectively 
the  home  of  Jewish  studies  at  this  uni- 
versity," Pietersma  said.  "We  may  not 
want  'Islam'  in  there." 
Please  see  related  story,  page  10 


National  unions  and  interest  groups  endorse  stril(e 

Day  of  action  receives  wide  support 


BY  ChUAN  GoH 

Leaders  of  dozens  of  interest  groups  and  national  unions 
across  the  country  will  be  participating  in  tomortow's  student 
walkout. 

The  national  student  strike  is  meant  to  protest  the  proposed 
$2.6  billion  cut  to  federal  cash  transfer  payments  to  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  The  strike  is  being  organized,  in  part,  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

According  to  Pam  Frachc,  national  strike  co-ordinalor  for 
CFS,  supporters  of  the  protest  include  unions,  anti-poverty 
activists,  church  groups,  citizen  coalitions,  and  university 
faculty  associations  throughout  the  country. 

"We  have  over  100  organizations  so  far  that  have  endorsed 
the  National  Student  Day  of  Strike  and  Action,"  said  Frache. 

In  a  press  conference  held  in  Ottawa  on  Jan.  13,  leaders  of 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  the  Canadian  Union  of  Postal 
Workers,  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Canadians,  the  National  Anti-Poverty  Organization  and 
the  Public  Service  Alliance  of  Canada  pledged  their  support 
for  tomortow's  walkout. 

Leaders  of  these  organizations  expressed  concern  over  the 
accessibility  of  higher  education,  and  possible  threats  to  the 
viability  of  the  country's  social  welfare  system  as  their 


reasons  for  supporting  the  strike. 

Union  leaders  say  the  proposed  cutbacks  will  make  higher 
education  less  accessible  to  low-income  families. 

"In  the  long  run  it  will  be  harder  for  working  people  to  send 
their  children  to  university,"  said  Darrel  Tindlcy,  national 
president  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Postal  Workers. 

Dick  Martin,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress,  agrees. 

"The  cuts  will  place  a  tremendous  strain  on  families, 
particularly  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  economic  classes." 

Martin  says  the  proposed  social  policy  reforms,  if  imple- 
mented, may  turn  Canada's  social  welfare  system  into  a 
closer  cousin  of  its  American  counterpart. 

"We're  going  to  look  more  and  more  like  the  United  States, 
with  huge  amounts  of  poor  people  wandering  the  cities,"  said 
Martin. 

Public  Service  Alliance  of  Canada  spokesperson  Mike 
Martin  also  says  cuts  to  social  programs  will  lead  to  a  system 
where  separate  levels  of  social  services  will  be  offered  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor. 

"We  will  see  a  shift  that  will  bring  us  much  closer  to  a  iwo- 
liercd  American  system.  When  it  comes  to  post-secondary 
education,  it  will  mean  that  only  the  rich  will  be  able  to  go  to 
Please  see  "Social,"  page  3 
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Special  Events 


Hart  House  Elections  -  Run  for  the  Art,  Debates,  Farm,  Finance, 
Library,  Music,  or  Recreational  Athletics  Committees.  The  Nomination 
period  runs  from  Tuesday,  January  10th  to  Tuesday,  January  31st 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  at  Hart  House  (10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
at  Erindale  and  Scarborough).  Nomination  forms  are  available  at  the 
Hall  Porter's  Desk.  Elections  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  February  7th 
and  Wednesday,  February  8th.  For  more  information,  call  978-4411. 

Hart  House  Performance  Art  Series  -  "Eight  Haiku"  and 
other  works,  featuring  A*muse  Productions  with  Dancers/  Eurythmists: 
Lois  Macaulay,  Tracy  Pattison  and  Stacey  Greger;  Musicians:  Blair 
Mackay,  Jeannette  Hirasawa  Moore,  and  Andy  Gallardi;  and  Recitation 
by  Carroll  Gair.  Tuesday,  January  24th  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Music 
Room. 

Chinese  New  Year  -  A  ten  course  Chinese  Banquet  with  enter- 
tainment will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  31  st  in  the  Great  Hall  from 
1 2:00  -  1:30  p.m.  Tickets  cost  $10  (tax  included).  ADVANCE  TICKET 
SALES  AT  THE  HALL  PORTER  S  DESK  ON  THREE  DAYS  ONLY: 

Thursday,  January  26th;  Friday,  January  27th;  and  Monday,  January 
30th.  Limited  tickets  available.  No  reserved  tables, 
winter  Carnival  -  Sunday,  January  29th,  at  the  Hart  House  Farm. 
Tickets  available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk,  978-2452.  Please  sign  up 
early.  Fee:  $13  without  bus;  $16  with  bus. 


•••••  Art  

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  January  3rd  to  26th. 
East  Gallery:  "Out  of  Sight:  Art  from  the  60s  selected  from  the  Hart 
House  Permanent  Collection".  West  Gallery:  "The  Graphic  Eye: 
works  on  paper  selected  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection". 


••••••••••••••  Music  ••••••••••••• 

Hart  of  the  Drum  series  -  The  Evergreen  Club  Percussion 
Group  performs  on  Thursday,  February  9th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor 
Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  Rhythm  and  Truth  Brass  Band  perform  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs  

Bridge  Club-  Orientation  night  for  new  members  is  Tuesday,  January  24th 
at  6:00  p.m.  in  the  Map  Room.  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious 
to  learn,  come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Camera  Club-  A  Beginner's  Darkroom  and  Photography  Workshop  runs 
five  weeks  starting  January  23rd.  A  one  day  Colour  Workshop  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  January  28th.The  $40.00  cost  includes  basic  materials. 
Pre-registration  and  further  information  available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

Crafts-  Painting  on  Silk,  five  Tuesdays  starting  January  24th.  Cost:  $40.00 
(includes  cost  of  basic  materials).  Information  and  pre-registration  at  the 
Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

Drama  Club -The  Hart  House  Players  are  holding  auditions  for  Sophocles' 
Antigone.  If  you  are  interested  in  auditioning,  please  call  978-8676.  To 
book  an  appointment,  please  prepare  a  classical  or  Elizabethan  mono- 
logue of  under  five  minutes. 

Finnish  Exchange  Club  -  The  Hart  House  Finnish  Exchange  presents  The 
Vox  Finlandia  Chamber  Choir  on  Sunday,  January  29th  at  2:00  p.m.  in  the 
Great  Hall.  Fifty  free  tickets  are  available  for  students  at  the  Hall  Porter 
Investment  Club  -  On  Wednesday,  January  25th,  the  club  will  be  hosting 
Mr.  James  Gallagher,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange.  Don't  miss  the  chance  to  meet  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  Securities 
Industry!  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Debates  Room  at  6:00  p.m. 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 
Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class 
schedule,  and  sign-up. 


Atliletics  

Indoor  Triathlon -SeXyour  resolution  now!  Join  us  for  the  Hart  House 
Indoor  Triathlon  on  Sunday,  February  5th.  Relay  participants  are  welcome. 
Information  available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office  or  call  978-4732. 
New  Nautilus  Equipment-  Sign  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk  for  a 
free  demonstration  on  the  17  new  Nautilus  machines. 
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Grad  students  prepare  for  strike 


BY  Anjum  Choudhry 

Graduate  sludenls  ai  U  of  T  are  having  troubles 
getting  Jan.  25  off — the  national  student  strike  and 
day  of  action — to  protest  proposed  education  cuts. 

On  Jan.  25,  many  graduate  students  from  U  of  T 
will  join  thousands  of  students  across  Canada  to 
protest  the  proposed  $2.6  billion  in  cuts  being 
thrown  at  post-secondary  institutions  nationwide. 
The  Graduate  Students'  Union,  a  member  school 
in  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  is  collabo- 
rating to  prepare  for  the  event. 

The  propo.sed  cuts  will  be  detrimental  to  post- 
grad students,  according  to  James  Hoch,  the  un- 
ion's executive  assistant. 

"It  affects  grad  students  first  when  they  get  their 
bachelors,  and  then  their  MA — which  is  one  to  two 
years  extra.  Their  doctorate  is  [another]  six  to 
seven  years.  When  you're  going  to  university  for 
over  a  span  of  1 1  years  and  the  tuition  keeps 
rising — it's  a  cumulative  increase.  You've  got 
your  debt  loads  on  top  of  that,"  Hoch  said. 

Both  the  teaciiing  assistants'  union  and  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union  want  TA  s  to  hold  five 
to  ten-minute  discussions  on  the  effects  of  the 
cutbacks  in  undergraduate  classrooms.  But  to  do 
so,  they  must  get  the  permission  of  professors,  and 
this  may  in  some  cases  be  difficult. 


"There  will  be  some  disagreement  with  the 
stand  the  Graduate  Students'  Union  is  taking," 
says  Heather  Hinton,  a  union  representative. 

Some  TA's  say  they  would  like  to  see  these  talks 
continue  until  Federal  Finance  Minister  Paul  Mar- 
tin brings  down  the  federal  budget. 

But  to  participate  in  the  strike,  TA's  still  need  to 
obtain  permission  to  walk  out.  The  easiest  way  is 
if  supervisors  choose  to  cancel  their  classes.  Tlicy 
are  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  TA's  union, 
a  local  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employ- 
ees. 

But  Brian  Robinson,  a  representative  of  CUPE, 
hopes  all  teaching  assistants  can  feel  free  to  pro- 
test. 

Robinson  says  it  is  illegal  for  TA's  to  not  teach 
if  the  university  stays  open  and  their  classes  are 
not  cancelled. 

But  the  union  has  asked  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  to  close  down  the  university  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  so  that  all  TA's  may  participate,  he 
said. 

"We  have  approached  president  Prichard  to 
excuse  those  taking  part  in  the  strike."  said 
Robinson. 

As  of  this  weekend,  the  union  had  still  not  heard 
back  from  Prichard  on  whether  TA's  could  be 
excused  from  teaching. 


Engineering  staff  and 
students  set  to  wallc 


From  500  to  1 ,000  engineering  students  from  U  of 
T  will  be  out  showing  their  support  at  the  national 
student  strike  on  January  25. 

According  to  John  Khajadourian  of  U  of  T's 
Engineering  Society,  the  Jan.  25  walkout  is  not  a 
militant  demonstration. 

"It  is  a  walk-out  organized  to  raise  awareness 
and  educate  the  student  body  and  the  public,"  he 
said. 

"We  are  unhappy  about  proposals  the  govern- 
ment has  made  to  cut  back  funding  of  post-second- 
ary institutions  and  we  want  to  express  our  opin- 
ions," said  Khajadourian. 

The  cut-backs  will  result  in  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  education  which  would  affect  all  stu- 
dents, he  said. 

"It's  a  shame  to  see  good  programmes  cut 
because  we  don't  have  the  money  to  support  them" 
he  said.  "It's  sad  to  sec  this  happen." 

Michael  Charles,  the  dean  of  engineering,  has 
granted  full  support  to  the  student  engineers, 
stessing  the  importance  of  the  non-confronta- 
tional nature  of  the  walk-out. 


"The  main  objective  is  to  convince  our  politi- 
cians and  the  public  that  post-secondary  education 
needs  strong  support,"  said  Charles. 

Charles  says  the  faculty,  administrators  and 
students  are  all  on  the  same  side. 

Both  Charles  and  Khajadourian  agree  the  pro- 
posed cut-backs  will  harm  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

"We  need  to  convince  the  government  that 
supporting  post-secondary  education  will  be  good 
for  the  country  in  the  long  run,  because  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  institutions  will  strengthen  our  coun- 
try and  keep  us  competitive  in  a  worid  economy," 
Charles  said. 

The  faculty  has  issued  an  open  challenge  to  all 
other  engineering  .schools  across  Canada  to  show 
their  support. 

In  response,  Mickey  O'Bradovich,  vice-presi- 
dent of  administration  at  Rycrson's  Engineering 
Society,  said  he  hopes  to  have  about  1,200  to  1,300 
of  his  own  students  attending  the  Metro-wide 
gathering  tomortow. 
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Largest  protests  in  suburbs  i 


Continued  from  page  1 

"Perhaps  people  don't  realize 
the  severity  or  the  seriousness  of 
the  cuts  being  proposed,"  said 
Spanglett. 

Both  Innis  and  New  College's 
councilsciteddifficulties  in  plan- 
ning their  own  protest.  Innis 
College  student  president  Aaron 
Magney  said  lack  of  time  pre- 
vented an  independent  protest. 

New  College  student  presi- 
dent George  Luck  said  he  did  not 
receive  Spanglett' s  memo,  ask- 
ing colleges  to  put  on  their  own 


events. 

'There  is  also  a  question  of 
logistics  when  moving  a  large 
group  of  people,"  said  Luck. 

The  largest  college  protests 
have  been  planned  in  the  sub- 
urbs. 

Steven  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Erindale  College  Students' 
Union,  said  the  strike  will  help 
address  the  issue  changes  to  edu- 
cation funding. 

"It's  not  a  strike  against  the 
university."  Taylor  said.  "It  is  a 
strike  against  the  discussion  pa- 
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per  and  the  social  security  as- 
pect of  education." 

Erindale  has  planned  its  own 
rally  in  the  morning  and  has 
invited  college  administrators  to 
speak  to  the  crowd. 

Taylor  said  students  have  the 
administration's  support. 

Scarborough  will  be  holding  a 
similar  event  with  speakers,  lit- 
erature and  entertainment. 

"It's  a  day  of  action."  said 
Eric  Mok,  SAC'S  Scarborough 
chair.  "Axworthy's  cuts  are  a 
big  hindrance  which  will  fuck 
the  development  of  Canada." 

Jason  Dehni,  president  of  the 
University  College  Literary  and 
Athletic  Society,  says  the  col- 
leges are  the  best  mechanism  to 
inform  students. 

"We  are  setting  up  tables  and 
info  booths  in  residences  and 
Diabolos'  (the  college 
coffeehouse]  to  get  the  word  out, 
without  indoctrinating  a  certain 
view."  said  Dehni. 

Trinity  College's  student 
council  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

with  files  from  David  Alan  Barry 
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Student  councils  from  Queen's  and  Western  say  protest  is  futile 

Alliance  passes  on  national  strilce 


BY  Laura  Connell 

The  Ontario  Undcrgraduaie  Stu- 
dent Alliance  has  decided  not  to 
participate  in  the  Jan.  25  na- 
tional student  strike  protesting 
federal  cuts  to  post-secondary 
education. 

U  of  T  part-time  students, 
among  others,  pay  dues  to  the 
provincial  student  lobby  group. 

Alliance  spokesperson  Rick 
Martin  says  there  are  some  spe- 
cific problems  with  Lloyd 
Axworthy's  proposal  that  need 
to  be  dealt  with,  but  in  ways 
other  than  a  general  strike. 

"We  think  it's  useful  for  stu- 
dents to  show  they're  concerned 
about  this,  but  it's  difficult  to 
have  a  focused  message  with  a 
mass  demonstration." 

Martin  says  students  arc  ig- 


noring economic  realities  if  they 
believe  the  federal  government 
can  continue  to  subsidize  educa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  it  has  in 
the  past. 

According  to  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  which 
initiated  the  strike,  OUSA's  de- 
cision not  to  participate  may  hurt 
student  solidarity. 

'it  gives  the  opportunity  for 
the  government  to  use  the  fact 
that  there  might  be  a  split  in  the 
student  vote  to  say  not  all  stu- 
dents agree  and  take  away  the 
validity  of  the  action,"  said  Mike 
Mancinelli,  deputy  chair  at  CFS. 

However,  Jason  Hunt,  chair- 
person for  CFS-Onlario,  says 
there  are  strike  committees  on 
every  university  campus  in  On- 
tario, including  member  schools 
of  OUSA,  such  as  Queen's  and 


Western. 

"They're  not  going  to  be  able 
to  hold  back  their  students  from 
something  that's  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  post-secondary 
education,"  Hunt  said. 

Justin  Thompson,  president  of 
the  student  council  at  Western, 
is  also  opposing  the  strike.  As 
someone  who  supports  alliance, 
Thompson  feels  students  could 
be  more  successful  through  lob- 
bying the  government. 

"We're  not  encouraging  peo- 
ple to  walk  out  of  their  classes, 
because  they've  paid  good 
money  for  their  education,  and 
we  feel  there  are  better  ways  to 
get  the  message  across,"  he  said. 
"OUSA  tries  to  focus  on  form- 
ing policy  rather  than  just  stand- 
ing there  yelling  'No!  No!  No!'" 

Thompson  also  says  that  CFS 


Social  programs  failing:  unions 


Continued  from  page  1 

school,"  he  said. 

David  Robinson,  the  co- 
ordinator of  the  Council  of  Ca- 
nadians' Social  Security  Review 
Campaign,  agreed  there  could 
be  economic  consequences  of 
the  proposed  federal  cutbacks. 

"We  know  that  when  we  close 
doors  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion we'll  force  people  into 
lower-paying  jobs.  In  this  way 
[federal  human  resources  minis- 
ter Lloyd]  Axworthy  is  in  the 
pnKCSs  of  creating  a  low-wage 
economy  with  a  lower  standard 
of  living,"  said  Robinson. 

"Education  is  a  form  of  social 
security  because  it  provides  tools 
that  allow  people  to  benefit  them- 


selves," he  said.  "We're  now 
going  to  see  social  programs, 
which  were  designed  to  protect 
people  against  economic  uncer- 
tainty, punishing  them  with  that 
uncertainty." 

Francois  Dumaine,  the  assist- 
ant director  of  the  National  Anti- 
Poverty  Organization,  opposes 
proposed  changes  to  student  loan 
programs  that  will  see  more  stu- 
dents getting  student  loans. 

"From  a  poverty  perspective, 
it  is  not  by  creating  a  system  that 
creates  more  student  debt  that 
one  will  improve  things  in 
Canada,"  he  said. 

The  National  Action  Commit- 
tee on  the  Status  of  Women  is 
also  supporting  the  student  strike. 


Its  members  are  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  federal  propos- 
als, if  implemented,  will  ad- 
versely affect  women. 

"This  package  [of  social  policy 
reforms]  will  widen  the  eco- 
nomic gap  between  women  and 
men  and  place  more  women  in 
an  adverse  position,"  said  Winnie 
Ng,  the  representative  forNAC's 
Southern  Ontario  region. 

Organizations  supporting  the 
student  protests  are  lending 
moral  support  and  material  help 
to  students  participating  in  to- 
morrow's walkout.  Members  of 
prominent  unions  have  been 
asked  to  attend  rallies  at  lunch  or 
before  work,  although  they  will 
not  go  on  strike  themselves. 


is  exaggerating  the  scale  of  the 
strike. 

"[They]  make  it  sound  like 
there's  going  to  be  some  mon- 
strous, massive  storming  of  the 
Bastille,  [like  the|  French  Revo- 
lution. It's  ridiculous.  I  don't 
think  it's  nearly  as  big  an  event 
as  what  they're  saying." 

The  student  council  at 
Queen's,  another  school  that 
supports  the  alliance,  has  yet  to 
take  a  position  on  the  strike. 
Until  a  vote  is  taken,  however, 
the  council  executive  is  not  sup- 
porting the  action. 

"Our  initial  reaction  is  that 
students  are  paying  tuition,"  said 
student  council  president  Taz 
Pirmohamed.  "We're  here  for 
our  academic  careers,  and  to 
support  an  action  that  asks  stu- 
dents not  to  go  to  class  seems 
futile.  It  seems  to  hurt  the  stu- 
dent more  than  anyone  else." 

But  Gareth  Spanglett,  presi- 
dent of  U  of  T's  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  disagrees. 
He  says  student  demands  are 
being  ignored  by  the  govern- 
ment and  direct  action  is  the 
only  alternative. 


we've 
got 
news 


Rick  Martin. 

"There  really  is  no  political 
lobbying  left  to  do,"  he  said. 
"It's  irresponsible  for  OUSA  not 
to  get  involved." 

Hunt  agrees. 

"We  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  good  relation- 
ship with  the  government,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  go 
out  and  do  their  work  for  them," 
he  said. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 
According  to  Hunt,  the  theme 
of  the  strike  will  be  to  show  the 
public  what  the  university  stu- 
dent body  really  looks  like. 

"The  basis  of  the  cuts  is 
Axworthy's  ability  to  sell  the 
stereotype  to  Canadians  that  stu- 
dents are  wealthy,  elitist,  whin- 
ing brats,"  he  said.  "We  have  to 
demonstrate  that  is  clearly  not 
the  case." 
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Quote  of  the  Week:  "There's  also  a  question  of  logistics  when  moving  a  large 
group  oj people. "  Still  not  making  the  slightest  fucking  sense,  George  Luck, 
New  College's  student  president,  shows  it's  one  thing  to  say  a  strike  is  going 
to  happen,  but  another  thing  to  authorize  it.  (p.  2) 

What  you're  striking  against 


"Payment  normally  continues  as  income  per- 
mits until  the  full  amount  is  paid  off. " — Federal 
student  loan  proposal,  January,  1995. 

Well,  tomorrow  is  the  so-called  national  stu- 
dent strike.  We  admittedly  have  our  doubts 
about  the  efficacy  of  such  actions:  the  planned 
"day  of  action"  is  neither  violent  enough  to 
have  shock  value,  nor  is  it  expressive  enough  to 
communicate  clearly  what  students  want. 

That  just  leaves  an  educative  role.  Not  that 
that's  an  unimportant  function.  If  tomorrow's 
waik-oul/tcach-in  serves  that  purpose  for  any 
student  who  doesn't  yet  understand  what's 
going  to  happen  to  education  in  the  next  few 
years,  then  it  will  have  been  A  Good  Thmg. 

In  that  vein,  we're  devoting  this  space  to  a 
better  understanding  of  exactly  what  the  fed- 
eral government  is  contemplating. 

Of  course,  you've  heard  the  scare  stories — 
$80,000  debt  to  get  an  education  was  one — and 
probably  rightly  dismissed  them  as  obvious 
attempts  to  frighten  you.  But  that  doesn't  mean 
the  reality  isn't  alarming. 

We  are  aided  in  this  closer  examination  of 
the  future  by  a  new  document  released  by  the 
human  resources  ministry.  It's  called  Federal 
Support  to  Post-Secondary  Education,  and  it 
gives  a  host  of  new  details  for  the  careful  reader 
about  how  going  to  a  college  or  university  is 
likely  to  be  changed. 

There  are  two  parts  to  Ottawa's  proposals  we 
are  supposed  to  be  striking  against  tomorrow: 
large  raises  to  tuition,  and  an  accompanying 
revamping  to  the  student  loan  system  to  cover 
it.  Let's  look  at  them  one  at  a  lime. 

TUITION:  Here,  at  least,  the  pessimists 
aren't  lying.  The  fact  is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment's cash  transfers  to  the  provinces  for  edu- 
cation ostensibly  cover  about  as  much  of  the 
bill  for  a  student's  education  as  their  own 
tuition  does.  When  that  money  goes — and 
(here's  little  doubt  it  will — student  tuition  will 
inevitably  go  up,  by  $2,000-52,500. 

In  the  government's  favour,  it  is  often  over- 
looked that  the  real  value  of  those  cash  grants 
has  been  shrinking  in  real  terms  since  Trudeau 
was  in  power.  As  the  government  has  become 
ever-more  cash-strapped,  it  has  continually  cut 
into  their  total  amount;  that  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  this  province  is  raising  tuition 
another  10  per  cent  next  year. 

Even  if  no  further  cuts  were  imposed,  the  real 
value  of  those  grants  would  keep  shrinking 
under  the  already  announced  cuts,  down  to  zero 
in  something  like  ten  years.  All  those  in  favour 
of  the  status  quo  should  keep  this  in  mind:  both 
they  and  Ottawa  are  talking  about  doubling 
tuition;  it's  just  a  question  of  time. 

What  human  resources  minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy  is  proposing  is  that  the  cuts  be  made 


even  deeper,  faster.  Instead  of  letting  the  money 
slowly  fade  away — or,  God  forbid,  actually 
increasing  it! — he  has  proposed  the  feds  just 
get  rid  of  the  program  over  the  next  two  to  five 
years.  The  feds  then  give  a  few  hundred  million 
to  start  up  a  new  student  loan  program,  and 
keep  the  rest  for  deficit-fighting,  trips  to  China, 
pensions,  etc. — a  little  less  than  $2  billion  in 
total  in  the  first  year,  1996-7. 

STUDENT  LOANS:  To  help  students  cover 
their  new  $4,5(X)-plus  tuition  bill,  a  new  stu- 
dent loan  program  would  be  created  to  supple- 
ment, not  replace,  the  current  federal  and  pro- 
vincial ones,  the  recent  d(Kumcnts  state.  This 
new  program  would  be  available  to  every  stu- 
dent, regardless  of  need.  Each  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  S2,5(K)  loan  every  year — about  the 
cost  of  the  increased  tuition. 

That  loan  would  be  collected  after  gradua- 
tion through  the  income-lax  system.  If  you  are 
without  mcome,  your  payments  would  be  de- 
ferred until  you  are.  If  you  have  a  job,  even  a 
small  one,  earning,  say,  $15,000  a  year,  you 
would  rtiake  payments.  One  thing  should  be 
clear:  Ottawa  is  not  proposing  that  any  loans  be 
written  off.  YOU  WILL  PAY.  Eventually. 
Even  if  you  have  a  PhD  and  are  working  as  a 
bartender,  you  will  pay  extra  to  the  laxman 
every  year  until  you  pay  the  whole  amount. 

Opponents  of  Axworthy  say  the  loan  system 
will  lead  to  students  with  $80,000  debt  loads. 
They're  wrong.  If  you  don't  take  out  a  regular 
student  loan  (and  only  one  in  two  students 
does),  but  just  the  $2,500  new  one.  you  will 
have  a  debt  of  $10,0(X)  at  the  end.  Of  course, 
you'll  have  to  find  another  way  to  pay  the 
remaining  $2.5(X)  of  tuition,  plus  all  the  other 
expenses  of  going  to  school,  like  you  do  now. 
If  you  gel  a  $30,000-a-year  job.  you  will  only 
have  to  pay  about  $  1 .500  a  year,  for  ten  years, 
on  top  of  your  regular  taxes,  to  be  in  the  clear. 

But  supporters  of  Axworthy  who  say  the 
loan  system  will  let  the  less  fortunate  get  an 
education  without  paying  are  also  wrong.  We'll 
say  it  again:  there  is  no  provision  in  Ottawa's 
current  plan  for  writing  off  anyone's  debt. 

Income -contingent  repayment  loans  will  not 
increase  university  accessibility,  in  any  way. 
They  may  keep  the  kind  of  students  who  are 
here  now.  in  school.  But  they  will  ask  each  of 
them  to  find  another  $10,000  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  each  of  their  children  who  wants  an 
undergraduate  degree.  That's  the  reality  of  the 
"social  policy  reform." 

Axworthy  says  his  opponents  are  lying.  But 
we  are  not. 

Tuition  will  go  up,  student  debt  will  go  up,  so 
the  government  will  not  have  to  cut  as  much 
from  some  other  group  that  really  knows  how 
to  whine. 

See  you  at  the  strike. 
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BACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


Hart  House 
accountable? 

Those  Masscy  students  who  lost 
their  playing  couri  after  Hart 
House  turned  the  Upper  Gym 
into  a  health  club  ("Han  House 
gels  facelift,"  Jan.  5)  had  no 
representation  to  turn  to — stu- 
dent or  otherwise. 

I  am  a  student  member  of  the 
Han  House  recreational  athlet- 
ics committee.  We  were  told  by 
our  chairman  and  by  other  mem- 
bers of  RAC  that  all  discussions 
regarding  plans  for  ihe  Upper 
Gym  were  confidential  and  were 
not  to  be  disclosed  to  anyone 
else.  Many  documents,  studies 
and  proposals  were  marked  "con- 
fidential." Committee  member 
notices,  usually  posted  on  a  pub- 
lic bulletin  board  in  Hart  House, 
were  only  sporadically  posted 
for  RAC.  This  stale  existed  for 
approximately  a  two-year  pe- 
riod which  proceeded  the  instal- 
lation of  the  exercise  machines. 

I  had  questioned  this  secrecy 
as  well  as  the  displacement  of 
long-time  users  of  the  Upper 
Gym,  but  my  concerns  were  not 
discussed.  Nor  are  they  recorded 
in  the  minutes.  One  very  long- 
standing group  still  did  not  have 
its  aliemati  ve  arrangements  con- 
firmed as  of  Jan.  5. 

My  advice  at  ihis  point  is  suc- 
cinct. Run  for  and  get  elected  to 
all  four  student  positions  for  this 
committee.  Aggressively  ques- 
tion all  costly  capital  plans  and 
proposals.  Do  not  allow  other 
committee  members  to  intimi- 
date you.  Do  not  tolerate  secrecy 
or  the  operation  of  Han  House. 
Your  fees  paid  for  it;  get  your 
money's  worth. 

Michael  Brassard 
UofT 

SAFS  does 
not  defend 
Rushton 

At  the  end  of  a  long  Jan.  19 
editorial  ("Down  the  memory 
hole,")  that  opposes,  on  free- 
dom-of-speech  grounds,  a  U  of 
T's  system  operator's  deleting 
information  about  the  Homolka 
trial,  the  Varsity  also  takes  a 
shot  at  "the  Rushton-defending 
eggheads  at  the  Society  for  Aca- 
demic Freedom,"  declaring  that 
"the  greatest  threat  to  freedom 


of  expression  on  this  campus 
isn't  the  sexual  harassment  or 
women's  offices,"  but  rather  the 
Big  Brother  sitting  on  your  mo- 
dem." 

Considered  as  a  piece  of  rheto- 
ric, this  argument  pushes  all  the 
right  emotional  buttons,  and  con- 
tains the  usual  set  of  false  as- 
sumptions. Specifically,  the  So- 
ciety for  Academic  Freedom  and 
Scholarship  does  not  defend  pro- 
fessor Philippe  Rushton,  but  only 
his  right  and  responsibility  to 
discuss  issues,  no  matter  how 
uncomfortable  or  "offensive"  his 
discussion  may  be  to  certain  peo- 
ple or  .self-appointed  leaders  of 
certain  "groups;"  and  the  term 
"egghead"  is  abusive,  and  is  of 
the  sort  that  should  be  charge- 
able as  "harassment"  (or  "offen- 
sive") if  it  were  applied  to  a 
member  of  a  group  that  cur- 
rently enjoys  victim  status. 

The  fact  that  the  equity  offic- 
ers mentioned  (they  are  two  of 
the  Equity  Eight,  whose  annual 
budget  is  $1.5  million)  are  fe- 
male, while  both  Ihe  Systems 
Operators  and  the  "Big  Brother " 
referred  to  are  male,  rhetorically 
suggests,  but  does  not  logically 
imply,  that  the  male-originated 
threat  is  greater  than  the  female- 
originated  one;  SAFS'  defense 
of  freedom  of  speech  is  as  much 
for  students  as  it  is  for  faculty. 

But  let's  now  consider 
whether,  indeed,  the  Homolka 
censoring  is  a  bigger  threat  to 
freedom  of  speech  than  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Equity  Eight  com- 
bined with  the  new  speech  code 
on  campus.  When  I  opposed  the 
speech  code  last  year  at  the  Aca- 
demic Board,  I  asked  whether 
the  following  assertion,  made 
repeatedly  by  a  student  or  a  pro- 
fessor, was  culpable:  "on  aver- 
age, homosexual  couples  are  not 
as  effective  parents  as  hetero- 
sexual couples."  The  answer  1 
received  was  that  "the  equity 
officers  were  well  positioned  to 
provide  advice,"  or,  to  put  it 
more  crudely,  it  was  the  com- 
missars who  were  in  charge  of 
interpreting  the  code. 

In  contrast,  the  deletion  of  the 
Homolka  material  from  the 
Internet  was  consistent  with  a 
judge's  order  concerning  a  spe- 
cific case  where,  in  society  at 
large,  the  freedom  of  speech  had 
to  be  balanced  against  the  right 
of  a  person  to  a  fair  trial.  So, 
contrary  to  the  Varsity,  I  submit 
that  freedom  of  speech,  not  only 
of  faculty  but  also  of  students,  is 
more  threatened  by  the  commis- 
sars on  campus  wielding  their 


vaguely  lormulaicd  speech  code, 
than  by  a  systems  operator  who 
obeys  a  judge's  specific  request 
concerning  information  about  a 
current  criminal  case. 


John  J.  Furedy 
President 

Society  for  Academic  Freedom 
and  Scholarship 


(Point  taken,  hut  it's  not  to  the 
point  we  made.  In  our  editorial, 
we  didn  't  oppose  the  legal  cen- 
soring of  Homolka  material;  we 
opposed  the  deletion  of  compu- 
ter messages  without  notifying 
the  users  of  U  of  T  computers. 
We  nuiintain  that  U  of  T  systems 
operators  have  a  clear  responsi- 
bility to  inform  Internet  users  of 
exactly  what  is  being  censored, 
and  why.-ed.) 

Three  cheers 
for  Rob 

Sometimes  !  procrastinate;  biif 
not  today.  Come  on,  colleagues, 
lets  try  to  start  this  year  with  a 
positive  thought — perhaps  to 
commend  of  thank  one  of  your 
fellow  co-workers.  I'msure  there 
are  a  lot  of  you  out  there  wearing 
your  heart  on  your  sleeve  and  no 
one  .sees  it — so  come  and  do  it!! 
Say  something  nice  today!! 

My  big  ihank-you  very  much 
goes  to  our  President  Prichard 
for  our  computer  directory 
"Look-up  System,"  who  cared 
to  get  the  job  done  and  make  this 
a  better  university.  Please  give  a 
big  round  of  applause  to  Rob! 

Nattier  Hawley 
UTCC 

Voice  Communications 
Letters  continued  on  page  6 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  Its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Stuck  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place 

THE  WOMEN'S  CENTRE,  FRATS,  REFORM  AND  YOU 


BY  KRISTINE 
MAITLAND 

1  really  ought  to  have  worn  my 
black  beret  to  Clubs  Day  this 
week.  Kind  of  a  fashion  state- 
ment to  mark  my  existence  as  a 
ra(lical-black-(Iesbian?)- 
femina/.i-from-the-netherworld. 
But  as  it  is,  all  I  had  to  do  is  wear 
my  Women's  Centre  T-shirt... 

1  should  explain.  I  went  to  the 
SAC  office  in  December  and 
spoke  to  Mike  Rusek,  the  Clubs 
Officer,  about  booking  a  table 
for  the  Women's  Centre  at  Clubs 
Day.  I  honestly  thought  I  was 
doing  a  feminist  first — that  is,  I 
was  being  organized.  Wish  I 
could  say  the  same  for  our  good 
friend  Mike:  as  it  was,  the  best 
that  the  poor  pup  could  do  was 
write  my  name  down  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  shove  it  in  an  empty 
drawer  of  his  desk,  given  that  the 
registration  sheets  weren't  even 
ready  yet.  Be  there  Jan.  19  for 
noon,  Mike  says. 

Right. 

Twenty  minutes  to  1 2  I  arrive 
at  Sidney  Smith,  a  Knob  Hill 
farm  basket  full  of  feminist  para- 
phernalia (oh  the  horror!)  bal- 
anced on  my  head.  I  find,  to  my 
chagrin,  that  the  lobby  is  com- 
pletely jammed  with  husksters- 
cum-student-leaders.  No  table. 

I  walk  a  circuit  around  the 
lobby.  No  table. 

A  conniption  on  my  part  was 


imminent,  but  the  long  and  short 
of  it  is  I  tracked  Mike  down  and, 
with  the  firm  and  succinct  tones 
that  only  the  daughter-of-a-mid- 
dle-class-privately-educated- 
British-Guyanese  could  produce, 
expressed  my  displeasure  about 
the  seating  arrangement — or  the 
lack  thereof.  Mike  conceded  his 
error  and  found  me  a  table  in 
good  humour. 

He  placed  the  Women's  Cen- 
tre right  between  a  frat  and  the 
Reform  Party. 

Cute. 

What's  the  matter,  Mike?  Did 
you  think  I  was  going  to  play  the 
role  of  feminist  (read:  loud- 
mouthed bitch)  for  placing  me 
there?  Cause  a  scene  of  political 
turmoil  in  the  middle  of  lobby, 
screaming  "Reformers  are  rac- 
ist" and  "Frat  boys  are  rapists" 
at  the  top  of  my  lungs?  I  could 
have,  whether  I  agreed  with  ei- 
ther statement  or  not.  I  could 
have  played  the  stereotypical 
game  for  you.  But  Gods  only 
know  I'd  get  more  attention  than 
SAC's  pathetically  quiet  cries 
of  "Student  Strike"  from  across 
the  lobby. 

It  was  funny,  Mike.  I  don't 
know  what  scared  the  students 
more:  the  Reform  Party  sign 
hanging  behind  me  or  the  Wom- 
en's Centre  T-shirt  I  was  wear- 
ing. One  of  the  gentlemen  from 
the  fraternity,  after  looking  at 
the  Women's  Centre  flyer  and 
seeing  an  ad  for  a  Natural  Cos- 


metics workshop,  asked  me 
"How  come  the  sororities  don't 
get  involved  with  the  Centre? 
[beats  me]  This  stuffs  not  too 
feminist." 

You'd  think  that  feminists 
didn't  wear  make-up,  or  go  to 
parties,  or  attend  S  &  M  clubs... 
But  what  the  heck  does  "too 
feminist  mean?" 

You  know,  I'm  sick  of  minc- 
ing my  words  in  reference  to  the 
Women's  Centre.  I'm  sick  of 
saying  "the  Women's  Centre 
isn't  like  that."  I'm  fed  up  with 
saying,  "oh,  we're  not  so  radi- 
cal/therefore we're  okay." 
What's  so  blasted  wrong  with 
being  radical  now  and  then?  And 
since  when  are  natural  cosmet- 
ics not  radical?  Estee  Lauder 
would  not  call  natural  cosmetics 
mainstream. 

No,  I  don't  think  that  men  are 
scum...  why  bother?  But  I  do 
think  that  some  people  are  full  of 
it  from  time  to  time,  be  they 
Prichard  or  Paglia,  Preston  or 
John  Paul.  Moreover  I'll  tell  you 
something,  Mike,  and  I'm  speak- 
ing now  as  Kristine  Maitland, 
the  would-be  dominatrix  and  not 
as  the  Women's  Centre  em- 
ployee: I  was  a  bitch  long  before 
I  became  a  feminist. 

It  saddens  me  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  could  so 
blatantly  buy  into  the  same  piti- 
ful stereotypes  about  feminist 
groups;  I  don't  care  how 


Chaos.  Calamity.  Clubs  Day. 


humourous  it  is  meant  to  be.  Not 
that  I  didn't  find  your  minor  jest 
amusing  in  a  kind  of  tedious 
way. 

As  it  was.  Clubs  Day  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  catch  up  on 
my  reading  of  women's  erotica 
(maybe  I  should  have  worn  a 
raspberry  beret  instead  of  the 
purple  T-shirt).  I  got  the  chance 
to  work  on  a  tart  article  for  the 
Varsity  about  Clubs  Day  in  a 
way  that  only  a  radical-black- 
(lesbian?)-feminazi-from-the- 
netherworld  like  myself  could 
write. 

That's  what  we  feminists  do. 


(Samantha  RajasingharrWS) 

don't  ya  know.  And  damned  if  Kristine  Maitland  is  a  recent 
I'm  going  to  apologize  for  it.        graduate  of  U  ofT. 


DR.  JUDY 

STURM  cosmetic  &  general  dentisiry 

NEW  PATIENTS  •  EMERGENCIES 
"A  GENTLE  AND  CARING  ENVIRONMENT" 


967-4212 


94  CUMBERLAND  (AT  BLOOR  &  BAY) 

10%  Discount  with  Student  I.D. 


 POLO  CLUB  

GARMENT  CARE 

1033  Bay  St.  921-5813 

(Comer  of  Bay  &  St.  Joseph,  beside  Scotiabank) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

Receive  up  to  40% 
off  with  Student  I.D. 

Not  valid  with  any  other  offer  or  coupon 

Ser-uice     Qt4.cility     F'rice  // 
^FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE^ 


OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

WEEKDAYS  7  AM  -  9  PM 
SATURDAY  8  AM -6  PM 
SUNDAY  8  AM  -  6  PM 


F»OLO  CLUB 


SUITS 

2  PIECE 

I       Regular  Price  $9.95 
Expires  April  30,  1995 


POLO  CLUB 


3 PANTS 
or 
SKIRTS 

Regular  Price  $14.85 
Expires  April  30,  1995 


POLO  CLUB 


SHIRT 


990 


With  Incoming  Dry-Cleaning 
Regular  Price  $2.00 
Expires  April  30,  1995 


Bedford 
Ballroom 


232  Bloor  St.  W.  (at  Bedford)  966-4450 
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Let's  fight  the  Ax:  students  the  vehicle  for  change 


The  winter  of  our  discontent. 
BY  GARETH  SPANGLETT 

Like  everyone  else  I  know,  I  am  concerned  about 
my  future.  I  am  worried  about  how  Canada  is 
going  to  deal  with  the  deficit,  and  1  realize  that 
some  cuts  are  going  to  have  to  come  in  order  for  us 
to  balance  our  governments'  books.  I  am  all  too 
aware  that  we  are  expected  to  be  the  first  genera- 
tion to  be  worse  off  than  our  parents,  and  the 
problems  we  face  are  difficult  and  complex,  al- 
though not  insurmountable. 


(EricSquairA/S) 

There  is  also  considerable  disagreement  as  to 
how  we  are  going  to  manage  the  problems  we  face, 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  the  answer.  Post-second- 
ary education,  and  the  future  direction  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  is  no  exception. 

But  when  it  comes  to  federal  Minister  of  Human 
Resources  Development  Lloyd  Axworthy  s  pro- 
posed cuts  to  post-secondary  education,  things  are 
crystal  clear.  The  government  wants  to  cut  the 
costs  of  running  post-secondary  education  by  S2.6 
billion,  and  they  want  us  to  pay.  This  is  not  about 


restructuring  universities,  and  this  is  not  about 
overspending.  This  is  about  how  much  we  should 
pay,  and  it  is  time  for  students  to  say  enough  is 
enough.  We  have  been  called  privileged  and  elite, 
we  have  been  referred  to  as  whiny  and  spoiled,  and 
we  have  been  lied  to  and  ignored. 

Worse  still,  the  human  resources  ministry  con- 
tinues to  produce  propaganda-style  materiel  that 
is  blatantly  untrue.  In  their  most  current  info- 
sheet,  the  federal  government  has  stated  that  "uni- 
versity students  pay  only  about  1 2  per  cent  of  the 
costs  of  their  education..." 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  say  that  this  is  a  lie.  The 
fact  that  the  federal  government  has  failed  to 
reference  or  justify  their  figures  is  highly  suspi- 
cious. This  figure  contradicts  the  statistics  pro- 
vided and  referenced  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  the 
Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  in  Canada, 
and  the  Ontario  Council  of  University  Affairs.  The 
use  of  fraudulent  statistics  is  reprehensible.  The 
federal  government  is  lying  to  the  Canadian  pub- 
lic, and  it  is  lying  to  you. 

Axworthy  has  also  stated  that  80  per  cent  of 
Canadians  should  not  have  to  pay  for  the  20  per 
cent  of  us  who  use  the  system.  He  has  referred  to 
us  as  elites.  Since  we  are  so  privileged,  we  should 
be  paying  more. 

The  message  this  sends  is  that  we  might  as  well 
resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  universities  were 
never  intended  for  anyone  but  the  upper-middle 
class. 

After  decades  of  work  to  open  our  universities 
to  both  upper-,  middle  -and  lower-class  families 
and  students,  to  minorities,  to  women, 'to  those 
with  disabilities,  to  aboriginal  students  and  to 


everyone  who  has  the  grades  to  go,  the  govern- 
ment is  about  to  throw  all  this  away. 

I  am  one  of  the  many  siudenu  at  U  of  T  who 
would  not  be  here  if  tuition  was  $5,000  a  year. 
According  to  David  Cooke.  Ontario's  Minister  of 
Education  and  Training,  the  cuts  could  result  in  the 
closure  of  some  of  our  schools,  despite  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  post-secondary  education. 

Students  should  be  angry  as  hell.  If  the  cuts  are 
going  to  come,  the  very  least  Axworthy  could  do 
is  identify  where  wc  are  overspending  and  then 
develop  a  concrete  proposal  as  to  how  to  improve 
the  financial  accountability  of  our  universities  and 
provinces.  But  he  hasn't.  Instead,  the  feds  are 
punishing  the  people  who  are  the  least  able  to  pay. 
and  the  least  to  blame. 

The  federal  govemment  has  lied  to  us  all.  and 
students  are  about  to  be  financially  punished  for 
no  reason  other  than  to  double  our  costs.  It  is  easier 
to  simply  charge  us  more  than  to  deal  with  the  real 
problems  we  arc  all  aware  exist  with  the  university 
system. 

Jan.  25  is  our  opportunity  to  let  the  govemment 
know  that  wc  are  not  afraid  to  speak  our  minds,  and 
that  wc  arc  not  going  to  be  slapped  around  without 
striking  back. 

This  may  be  one  of  the  last  opportunities  we 
have  to  make  a  difference.  If  we  can  rally  together 
this  one  time,  we  can  change  things.  But  for  this  to 
work,  students  need  to  come  out.  Nothing  was  ever 
accomplished  by  doing  nothing.  On  Jan.  25.  stu- 
dents will  prove  once  and  for  all  that  we  are  the 
vehicle  of  change. 

Gareth  Spanglett  is  the  president  of  the  Students ' 
Administrative  Council  at  U  ofT. 
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Continued  from  page  5 

The  new 
Holocaust 

Recently  I  read  in  the  news  how 
Jordanian  men  raise  their  arms 
in  victory  when  they  have  killed 
their  sisters,  their  daughters  and 
their  mothers,  who  have  been 
raped  or  who  have  committed 
adultery  or  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  flirting.  These  women 
are  thought  to  have  brought  dis- 
honour to  the  family.  The  family 
cheers  once  the  murderous  act 
has  been  committed,  believing 
the  family  honour  has  been  re- 
stored. 

After  reading  the  article.  I 
started  remembering  recent 
events  pertaining  to  women.  I 
remembered  going  to  a  com- 
memorative gathering  for  the 
Montreal  Massacre,  and  listened 
to  women  give  homage  to  these 
women  through  stories,  creative 
skits,  reading  and  songs.  Every- 
one was  visibly  moved:  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be.  However  I 
also  remember  the  frustration 
and  the  anger  from  young  women 
who  were  constantly  looking 


over  ihcir  shoulders,  leartul  of 
many  things.  Perhaps  a  rude  com- 
ment, a  sexist  slur,  or  being  fol- 
lowed or  attacked. 

This  kind  of  fear  is  so  insidi- 
ous in  women,  it  has  become 
second  nature.  One  woman  sang 
a  song  with  a  chorus  refrain  stat- 
ing "Valentine's  Day  is  over." 
How  many  women  have  been  in 
a  so-called  "trusting  relation- 
ship" only  to  learn  that  her  trust- 
ing partner,  in  love,  is  abusive? 
And  even  if  she  escapes  (we  now 
know  women  are  assaulted  over 
30  limes  before  charges  are  laid) 
she  will  probably  carry  the  emo- 
tional shackles  for  life.  We  left 
with  our  hearts  heavy  but  also 
with  a  solidarity  and  warmth, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems women  face. 

I  remember  after  the  event,  1 
and  other  women  friends  left  to 
go  for  a  coffee.  We  ran  into  a 
male  acquaintance  and  he  was 
also  invited  to  join  us.  We  started 
discussing  the  Montreal  Massa- 
cre. The  gentleman  immediately 
stated  "it  was  just  an  isolated 
incident,  wasn't  it?"  How  many 
times  have  I  and  other  women 
heard  these  same  remarks  over 
the  last  five  years? 

I  remember  watching  a  tel- 


evised broadcast  on  the  Vienna 
Conference  on  Human  Rights  as 
it  pertains  to  women.  Women 
had  come  to  tell  their  stories 
from  all  over  the  world.  All  of 
these  stories  were  gruesome. 
They  told  of  the  two  million 
women  yearly  brutally  butch- 
ered (female  circumcision  is  such 
a  polite  way  of  naming  such  an 
atrocity),  and  the  size  of  stone 
used  in  Iran  to  cruelly  torture 
and  kill  women  accused  of  adul- 
tery. Apparently,  the  si/e  of  stone 
is  debated  among  the  males  to 
determine  whether  it  will  inflict 
enough  pain  before  death.  They 
also  told  of  the  systematic  rape 
of  Bosnian  women  only  miles 
from  the  conference. 

Women  talked  of  sexual 
abuses,  incest,  forced  prostitu- 
tion and  domestic  violence.  The 
stories  were  gritty,  graphic  and 
horrible;  the  orators  spared  no 
details.  I  remember  the  story 
atxiul  the  Iranian  woman  buried 
alive,  standing  with  her  head 
and  shoulders  exposed,  her  long 
black  hair  flowing  out  behind 
her.  She  was  stoned  repeatedly 
until  her  flesh  was  raw  and  her 
brains  spilled  from  her  skull. 
Sickening  mental  visual  images. 
All  difficult  to  forget.  All  com- 


mon human  rights  abuses. 

Are  you  thinking  that  it  doesn't 
happen  in  Canada?  In  recent 
months  a  woman  was  hacked  to 
death  while  her  child  watched; 
another  woman's  throat  was  slit. 
A  woman  MP  admits  in  Parlia- 
ment she  was  beaten  and  raped 
and  has  kept  it  a  secret  for  years. 
She  spoke  in  reaction  to  a  Re- 
form MP's  insensitive  remark 
about  violence  against  women 
(he  challenged  the  12,000- 
woman  survey  that  said  51  per 
cent  of  women  have  been  as- 
saulted in  some  way.)  Yet  she 
dcKsn't  class  herself  a  feminist. 

Globally,  there  is  a  Holocaust 
going  on  and  the  victims  are 
women.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  many  thousands  of  years  and 
somehow  we  have  accepted  these 
abuses.  Were  they  just  isolated 
incidents,  or  weren't  they? 

Let's  start  1995  by  bringing 
justice  and  sanity  to  all  women 
so  that  wc  can  remember  differ- 
ently. 

Lindsey  Mitchell 
Toronto 

Long  live 
Vadum 

It  is  now  January  of  1995.  In 
addition  to  all  the  hopes,  aspira- 
tions and  as  yet  unfulfilled  reso^ 


lutions  that  a  new  year  brings.  1 
had  also  hoped  for  a  New  Edi- 
tion. 

InSeptemberof  1994,theNew 
College  Student  Council,  under 
the  direction  of  President  George 
Luck,  shut  down  New  College's 
college  newspaper.  The  New 
Edition,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
1994  calendar  year.  The  NCSC 
had  some  organizational  con- 
cerns about  The  New  Edition, 
that  were  to  be  addressed  by 
editor  Matthew  Christian 
Vadum.  Vadum  addressed  the 
concerns  of  New  College  stu- 
dent council  shortly  thereafter 
and  had  planned  to  publish  in 
January. 

George  Luck  had  other  ideas, 
and  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  ensure  that  his  college 
is  not  represented  by  its  own 
college  newspaper.  Unlike  every 
other  college  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  the  students  of  New 
College  don't  have  their  own 
paper.  This  is  indeed  a  most 
heinous  and  nefariously  unjust 
iniquity. 

Matthew  C.  Vadum  and  his 
New  Edition  were  a  lofty  credit 
to  journalistic  excellence  in  the 
U  of  T  media.  Though  the  New 
Edition  may  be  dead.  Matthew 
C.  Vadum  is  not.  New  College's 
loss  has  become  the  U  of  T  News- 
paper's  gain.  In  perhaps  the 
greatest  masthead  personnel  ac- 
quisition in  U  of  T  media  his- 
tory. Vadum  is  now  the  news 
editor  at  1  Spadina  Crcs.  For  all 
those  who  yearn  for  the  high- 
quality,  in-depth  articles  that  de- 
fined The  New  Edition.  I  strongly 
suggest  that  they  check  out 
Vadum.  every  Wednesday,  in 
the  U  of  T  Newspaper. 

Sean  Michael  Kemer 
UC  9T4 

1994  Staff  Member.  The  New 
Edition 

1994  Staff  Member.  The  New.s- 
paper 

(We  sincerely  hope  Matthew  has 
the  same  effect  on  his  new  paper 
as  he  did  at  the  old  one-ed.) 

Varsity 
righteous 

Congratulations  to  the  Varsity 
for  rebelling  against  the  status 
quo.  for  boldly  taking  a  stand 


and  spitting  in  the  face  of  politi- 
cal correctness.  In  this  age  of 
ever-tense  anal-retentiveness 
where  st)cial  ostracism  and  per- 
haps criminal  charges  are  the 
result  of  even  slightly  offending 
a  vast  spectrum  of  groups,  it  is 
refreshing  to  see  that  one  can 
still,  in  good  conscience,  "fuck" 
the  Catholics  (but  still  not  the 
Pope). 

Don't  worry  about  offending 
them,  they  deserve  it.  They're 
an  autocratic,  oppressive,  patri- 
archal organization  that  threat- 
ens to  destroy  our  cherished  ide- 
als of  equality  and  freedom.  They 
also  have  this  nasty  little  habit  of 
standing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
controversial  issues  to  the  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  Var- 
sity (i.e.  same-sex  spousal  ben- 
efits). It's  therefore  only  natural 
that  they  are  undeserving  of  the 
same  rights  and  freedoms  that 
the  Varsity  imparts  and  vehe- 
mently defends  for  all  other 
groups.  Foremost  among  them 
being  respect. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years 
I've  noticed  a  slant  in  the  Varsi- 
ty's opinion.  Most  recently  from 
"Liquid  Pope"  jokes  and  your 
misrepresentation  of  those  evil 
SAC  councillors  from  St.  Mike's 
(I  bet  you  still  childishly  stand 
by  your  "story").  And  who  could 
blame  the  Varsity  for  never  pass- 
ing up  an  opportunity  to  call 
SMC  homophobic? 

If  you  disagree  with  the  opin- 
ions generally  held  to  be  views 
of  the  Catholic  church,  that's 
fine.  That  doesn't,  however,  give 
you  the  right  to  treat  Catholics, 
or  those  affiliated  with  Catholic 
colleges,  with  any  less  respect 
or  dignity  than  you  would  any 
other  group.  If  you  happen  to 
have  been  unaware  of  this  trend 
in  your  comments  and  articles, 
please  be  advised  that  you  have 
indeed  been  offending  a  number 
of  people. 

I  realize  that  an  apology  from 
the  righteous  Varsity  would  be 
too  much  to  hope  for  (but  maybe 
I'll  get  a  snarky  editor's  note). 
However,  perhaps  the  next  time 
you  pnni  a  "make-the-worid-a- 
beticr-place"  article  about  equal- 
ity and  tolerance  for  all,  you 
may  wish  to  reflect  on  how  ac- 
curately you  practice  what  you 
preach. 

Stephen  Drab 

St.  Michael's  College 
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Federal  minister  proving  himself  worthy  to  ax 

BY  HOVIG  JOHN  looking  forward  to  a  debt  of  somewhere       Secondly,  unemployment  will  in-     countries  around  the  world  have  voted       But  I  really  don't  feel  that 


BY  HOVIG  JOHN 
KHAJADOURIAN 

The  federal  government  has  decided  to 
dismantle  our  country's  education  sys- 
tem in  one  fell  swoop.  Aside  from  the 
immediate  consequence  of  higher  tui- 
tion fees,  this  move  will  permanently 
alter  the  future  of  Canadian  society. 

The  federal  Minister  of  Human  Re- 
sources, Lloyd  Axworthy,  has  said  that 
in  order  to  compensate  for  higher  tui- 
tion fees,  the  government  will  provide 
more  in  the  way  of  student  loans  for  all 
students 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  may  seem  like 
a  viable  solution.  However,  a  closer 
look  reveals  otherwise.  Some  simple 
math  will  show  four  years  of  tuition 
alone  will  cost  from  $20,000  up  to 
$32,000.  Add  to  that  a  conservative 
estimate  of  $700  per  year  for  books  and 
school  supplies  and  you  are  looking  at 
costs  from  about  $23,000  up  to  $35,000 
for  four  years  of  education.  Assuming 
an  interest  rate  of  10  per  cent,  you  are 


looking  forward  to  a  debt  of  somewhere 
between  $30,000  and  $45,000  as  a  fed 
eral  graduation  gift.  May  I  remind  you 
that  this  is  assuming  that  your  living 
expenses  are  zero. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  honorable 
minister  has  overlooked  a  few  minor 
details.  First  of  all,  almost  immedi- 
ately, full-time  enrolment  in  post-sec- 
ondary institutions  will  drop  dramati- 
cally. Students  will  not  be  willing  to 
take  the  debt  burden  that  the  federal 
government  will  be  forcing  upon  them. 
This  will  leave  schools  with  less  money 
for  essentials  such  as  lab  equipment  and 
facilities  as  well  as  inadequate  funding 
for  research,  and  cuts  in  staff  resulting 
from  lower  enrolment.  Only  the  rich 
and  truly  elite  in  society  will  be  able  to 
afford  a  post-secondary  education. 

Also,  programs  considered  by  the 
schools  to  be  less  important,  such  as  the 
U  of  T  forestry  program,  will  be  cut 
totally.  Only  those  programs  with  high 
demand  will  remain.  Education  for  the 
sake  of  education  or  interest  will  no 
longer  have  any  meaning. 


Secondly,  unemployment  will  in- 
crease for  two  reasons.  As  technology 
and  society  advance,  jobs  will  require 
more  highly  skilled,  highly  trained 
workers.  As  it  is,  undereducated,  inex- 
perienced youths  graduate  from  high 
school  with  nowhere  to  go  except  the 
already  overcrowded  blue-collar  sec- 
tor. This  generation,  whom  I  will  call 
generation  "Y"(as  in  "Y"  me?),  will 
have  to  compete  for  lower  paying  and 
less  desirable  jobs  with  thousands  of 
other  more  experienced  currently  un- 
employed workers.  This  will  lead  to 
exploitation  of  those  workers,  as  well 
as  an  increase  in  crime,  poverty,  and 
dependence  on  other  social  programs 
such  as  UI  and  welfare  which  inciden- 
tally, are  also  being  "reformed." 

The  second  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment will  coipe  from  the  decrease  in 
industrial  expansion  and  technological 
development  due  to  the  decreased  edu- 
cated talent  pool  who  create  jobs. 

Thirdly,  it  will  lead  to  an  increase  in 
unpaid  debts  to  the  government  as  thou- 
sands of  graduates  default  on  their  loans 
due  to  unemployment,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  national  debt.  In  a  time  where 


countries  around  the  world  have  voted 
Canada  as  one  of  the  best  countries  to 
live  in,  a  time  which  we  are  an  example 
to  the  world,  our  government  has  de- 
cided to  mimic  social  policies  of  other 
less  developed  countries. 

At  the  student  protest  in  Ottawa  in 
November,  Axworthy  told  us  we  should 
begin  to  take  responsibility  for  our  own 
education  because  we  are  the  sole  ben- 
efactors. I  strongly  disagree  with  the 
minister  there.  I  believe  that  by  educat- 
ing people,  you  are  investing  in  the 
future  of  our  country.  Highly  skilled, 
highly  educated  Canadians  will  sustain 
the  high  standard  of  living,  create  jobs, 
earn  more  money  on  which  they  will 
pay  higher  taxes  and  be  less  of  a  burden 
on  society.  They  won't  need  expensive 
social  programs  such  as  welfare  and  UI. 

Like  many  of  you,  I  work  part-time 
during  the  school  year  to  help  pay  for 
my  education.  With  the  current  system, 
I  become  ineligible  for  a  government 
loan  because  I  work.  I  was  denied  OS  AP 
because  of  my  job  and  the  fact  that  my 
parents,  whom  the  government  feels 
are  responsible  for  my  education,  make 
too  much  money. 


But  I  really  don't  feel  that  I  am  part 
of  the  elite  as  I  sit,  eating  my  Kraft 
dinner  and  Campbells  soup  after  fish- 
ing for  loose  change  between  the  cush- 
ions of  my  second-hand  couch. 

May  I  remind  you,  Lloyd  Axworthy, 
in  case  you  had  forgotten,  that  students 
live  below  the  poverty  line.  If  you  were 
concerned  about  the  state  of  Canadian 
youth,  would  you  allow  us  to  live  like 
this? 

How  can  we  make  a  difference?  Join 
us,  along  with  students  from  colleges, 
universities,  high  schools  and  labour 
unions  across  the  country  in  a  national 
strike  action.  There  are  many  different 
activities  planned  for  Jan.  25  designed 
to  show  the  federal  government  that 
these  proposals  are  unacceptable. 

The  U  of  T  Engineering  Society  would 
like  to  put  out  an  challenge  to  all  facul- 
ties and  colleges  to  get  as  many  people 
out  to  the  protest  as  possible. 

REMEMBER,  EDUCATION  IS  A 
SOCIAL  INVESTMENT! 

Hovig  John  Khajadourian  is  the  chair 
of  the  Future  of  Education  Committee 
of  the  Engineering  Society  at  U  of  T. 


More  to  Israel  than  just  politics 


Lloyd  Axworthy  rubs  his  neck  as  he  feel  the  students  pain  - 

NOT!!  (EricSquair/VS) 


BY  PAM  SCHEININGER, 
DEVORAH  LITHWICK, 
AND  BENJY  MOGIL 

Last  Monday  Sidney  Smith  Hall  was 
transformed  into  an  expose  on  Israeli 
society  and  culture.  For  most  of  Israel's 
47-year  history,  the  world  press  has 
focused  on  the  nation's  political  and 
military  situation.  But  there's  more  to 
this  nation  than  its  politics. 

The  recent  peace  accords,  while  not 
eliminating  the  political  tension  in  the 
region,  have  given  the  world  a  new 
perspective  of  Israel.  As  the  organizers 


of  Israel  Day  we  felt  that  given  the 
country's  new  political  environment, 
and  since  Monday  was  the  Jewish  holi- 
day of  Tu-B'shevat  which  celebrates 
growth,  the  theme  of  our  Israel  Day 
should  be  renewal.  Consequently  we 
decided  to  emphasise  the  social  and 
cultural  achievements  of  Israel. 

As  well,  the  major  Israeli  universi- 
ties were  present,  and  since  their  courses 
are  accredited  by  U  of  T  and  offered  in 
English,  we  felt  that  it  was  a  meaningful 
addition  to  the  day.  Several  volunteer 
organizations,  Sarel  and  the  kibbutz 
movement,  provided  information  on 
programs  centered  in  various  regions. 

For  science  students,  there  was  a 


booth  from  Magen  David  Adom  (the 
Israeli  Red  Cross),  with  information 
about  its  summer  intern  program.  For 
those  who  have  had  enough  of  school, 
the  tourist  office  was  present  with  in- 
formation regarding  trips  and  Hights. 
There  was  something  for  everyone. 

Many  students  only  know  Israel  from 
what  they  read  in  the  paper.  And  while 
most  of  the  students  who  wandered 
through  Sid  Smith  may  never  visit  Is- 
rael, they  will  hopefully  see  that  there  is 
more  to  Israel  than  just  the  politics. 

Pam  Scheininger,  Devorah  Lithwick, 
and  Benjy  Mogil  were  the  organizers  of 
Israel  Day  at  U  of  T. 
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Counting  up  the  numbers:  quantifying  sexism 


BY  DUNCAN 
MACDONELL 

How  do  we  quantify  "sexist"? 

The  government  of  Ontario 
recently  banned  a  political  sci- 
ence textbook  from  high  schools 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  sexist. 
The  education  ministry  said  that 


since  94  of  the  100  historians, 
philosophers,  and  economists 
mentioned  in  the  book  were 
male,  the  government  was  justi- 
fied in  labeling  it  "sexist."  From 
this  decision,  we  can  assume 
that  the  government  would  call 
any  group  with  six  per  cent  or 
less  female  representation  a  sex- 
ist group. 


HOW  WE  MEASURE  UP: 
MALE/FEMALE  BREAKDOWN 

Student  Government: 


Male 

Female 

President 

University  Coll 

15  (52%) 

14  (48%) 

male 

Victoria 

9  (53%) 

8  (47%) 

male 

New  College 

11.5  (55%) 

9.5  (45%) 

male 

Woodswonh 

6  (60%) 

4  (40%) 

female 

Innis 

9  (69%) 

4  (31%) 

male 

St.  Mike's 

13  (65%) 

7  (35%) 

male 

Scarborough 

18  (69%) 

8  (31%) 

male 

SAC 

34  (72%) 

13  (28%) 

male 

Erindale 

7  (78%) 

2  (22%) 

male 

total  members:  162.5  (70%)  male,  69.5  (30%)  female, 
total  presidents:        8  (89%)  male,  1  (11%)  female. 


Student  Newspapers: 

Male 

Female 

Editor 

Varsity 

5  (36%) 

9  (64%) 

male 

Innis  Herald 

7  (44%) 

9  (56%) 

female 

Newspaper 

8  (50%) 

8  (50%) 

female  &  male 

Strand 

6  (50%) 

6  (50%) 

male 

Mike 

6  (55%) 

5  (45%) 

n/a 

Gargoyle 

9  (56%) 

7  (44%) 

male 

Underground 

8  (57%) 

6  (43%) 

female 

Medium  11 

9  (60%) 

6  (40%) 

female 

total  members:         58  (51%)  male,  56  (49%)  female, 
total  editors:  3.5  (50%)  male,  3.5  (50%)  female. 

Duncan  MacDonell  and  Lydia  Riva 


On  the  other  hand,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  itself  has  98 
male  members  of  Parliament  and 
26  female  members.  That  makes 
the  government  of  Ontario  21 
per  cent  female. 

So  where  does  the  govern- 
ment draw  the  line?  It  would 
seem  that  since  Rae  hasn't  de- 
clared his  group  a  sexist  institu- 
tion and  is  not  shutting  itself 
down,  the  magic  number  of 
women  needed  for  a  group  to  be 
non-sexist  falls  between  six  and 
21  per  cent  female  representa- 
tion. 

Using  this  reliable  criteria,  U 
of  T  would  appear  to  be  doing  a 
good  job  at  working  towards 
gender  equity,  with  every  stu- 
dent council  and  newspaper 
masthead  we  sampled  surpass- 
ing the  government's  record.  The 
only  U  of  T  newspaper  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  would 
have  to  shut  down  is  the  Toike 
Oike,  which  boasts  a  masthead 
of  nine  men  and  no  women. 

As  you  can  glean  from  the 
numbers,  the  campus  press  has 
equal  male  and  female  represen- 
tation on  their  mastheads,  while 
women  as  in  campus  political 
organizations  are  slighly  less 
represented. 

Why  are  the  numbers  the  way 
they  are?  Why  are  student  news- 
papers more  "equal"  than  stu- 
dent government  in  terms  of  gen- 
der representation?  Docs  equal 
representation  in  numbers  mean 
zero-sexism  in  reality?  What  lies 
behind  the  numbers? 

Raw  numbers  don't  tell  of  the 
number  of  women  who  are  sexu- 


ally harassed  at  work,  for  in- 
stance, or  whether  women's 
voices  get  heard  at  staff  meet- 
ings. 

But  looking  at  the  numbers, 
the  obvious  question  is,  why  do 
more  men  enter  student  politics 
than  women?  Barriers  or  per- 
ceived barriers  seem  to  exist 
which  keep  women  from  enter- 
ing politics. 

What  is  it  about  politics  which 
sets  it  apart  from  journalism  or 
simple  university  enrolment? 
The  Students'  Administrative 
Council,  U  of  T  students'  high- 
est governing  body,  is  72  per 
cent  male,  which  is  close  to  av- 
erage for  student  politics.  But 
these  numbers  don't  tell  the 
whole  story.  All  five  of  the  paid 
executives  at  SAC  are  male.  Yet 
males  make  up  45.5  per  cent  of 
undergraduates  at  U  of  T. 

These  numbers  suggest  that 
the  more  powerful  the  govern- 
ing body,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
be  dominated  by  men.  I'm  not 
knocking  SAC,  but  last  year's 
Women's  Issues  officer  was  also 
male.  (Note  to  SAC:  were  you 
fucking  high  at  the  time?) 

One  would  hope  that  if  30  per 
cent  of  student  council  members 
are  female,  about  30  per  cent  of 
student  council  presidents  would 
be  female.  Incredibly,  all  stu- 
dent presidents  but  the  president 
of  Woodsworth,  a  part-time  col- 
lege, are  male.  That  means  fe- 
males make  up  1 1  per  cent  of 
presidents.  In  an  environment 
that  is  not  inclusive,  one  in  which 
70  per  cent  of  participants  arc 
male,  it  seems  that  women  have 
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even  less  of  a  chance  of  being 
treated  as  equals. 

What  about  campus  media? 
Since  the  numbers  appear  to  be 
more  or  less  equal,  could  we  say 
that  the  media  is  more  inclusive 
than  politics?  By  numbers  alone, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  that 
women  are  really  writing  the 
articles  they  want  to  write.  Per- 
haps women  arc  being  tokenized. 
Can  a  newspaper  defend  its  pro- 
gressiveness  by  citing  a  member 
of  a  marginali7£d  group  on  the 
masthead  and  a  woman  as  edi- 
tor-in-chief? 

Looking  at  the  numbers,  it 
would  be  easy  to  answer  "yes"  to 
this  question.  But  there's  more 
to  reality  than  numbers.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Scarborough 
College  Underground.  Despite 
its  relatively  equal  representa- 
tion on  the  masthead,  and  de- 
spite boasting  a  female  editor- 
in-chief,  is  the  Underground  any 
less  sexist  than  the  Toike  Oike? 

Taking  a  closer  look  at  the 
Underground's  masthead  box  re- 
veals a  case  of  "the  lovely  assist- 
ant" syndrome.  The  male  news, 
arts,  and  photo  editors  are  "as- 
sisted" by  four  female  "assistant 
editors." 

Looking  at  the  raw  data,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Under- 
ground is  an  inclusive  environ- 


ment, but  if  we  look  behind  the 
numbers,  we  are  unsure  whether 
women  hold  an  equal  amount  of 
power  at  this  paper. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  differences  between 
politics  and  media  in  terms  of 
race,  class,  and  sexual  orienu- 
tion.  It  would  also  be  interesting 
to  continue  this  study  across  all 
of  Canada,  comparing  all  the 
universities  to  one  another. 

I  don't  have  the  money  or 
time  for  such  a  study.  Bui  I  do 

have  questions:  do  lower-income 
students  have  the  time  or  energy 
to  take  part  in  any  exu-a<urricu- 
lar  activities  at  all?  Is  everybody 
on  the  masthead  of  every  news- 
paper at  U  of  T  the  product  of  a 
white-bread,  middle-class  back- 
ground? 

Upon  closer  examination  of 
these  numbers,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: if  we  can't  be  sure  thai  an 
organization  with  50  per  ceni 
representation  of  both  sexes  isn't 
sexist,  how  can  the  govemmeni 
claim  that  a  textbook  is  sexisi 
based  on  numbers  alone? 

Numbers  have  no  taste,  no 
colour.  The  truth  lies  behind  sta- 
tistics, not  within  them. 

Duncan  MacDonell  is  the  ney^s 
editor  of  the  University  College 
Gargoyle. 


Frats  offer  a  host 
of  opportunities 

BY  MARK  CAMPAIGNE 

If  you  believe  in  the  philosophy  that  the  university  experience 
should  be  balanced  with  both  hard  work  and  hard  play,  then  this 
article  has  important  information  for  you.  All  things  considered, 
fraternities  can  fulfill  more  of  your  needs  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion on  campus. 

By  joining  a  fraternity,  you  immediately  gain  access  to  a  large 
social  network,  and  let's  face  it,  this  is  the  first  reason  people 
consider  fraternities.  But  the  benefits  of  fraternity  life  go  far  beyond 
the  extracurricular. 

Fraternities  attract  a  diverse  group  of  students  from  every  disci- 
pline. Solidifying  relationships  with  various  specialists  while  you 
are  in  university  can  be  extended  to  life  beyond  the  university.  When 
you  are  finished  school,  you  will  want  to  involve  yourself  with 
people  you  trust,  especially  with  such  matters  as  your  finances, 
business  or  health.  Also,  fraternities  attract  students  from  a  variety 
of  ethnic  backgrounds  which  broadens  our  cultural  awareness. 

Each  fraternity  is  structured  to  give  all  members  an  opportunity 
to  gain  experience  by  holding  a  position  in  running  the  business  of 
the  organiz.ation.  Whether  you  are  the  president  or  a  newly  initialed 
member,  each  position  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  gain  more 
interpersonal  and  organizational  skills.  Unlike  other  organizations 
or  clubs  on  campus  which  generally  pursue  a  singular  purpose,  be  it 
a  sports  team  or  arts  club,  for  instance,  a  fraternity  covers  a  broader 
spectrum  of  continuous  activities  such  as  self-govemmenl,  resi- 
dence management,  recreational  activities,  business,  finance  and 
community  service,  to  name  a  few. 

Every  fraternity  contributes  time  and  money  towards  charities. 
Last  year  the  total  figure  was  over  $30,000.  Fraternities  often  join 
forces  in  their  philanthropic  efforts,  and  this  activity  greatly  solidi- 
fies the  sense  of  community. 

Fraternities  are  the  least  expensive  accommodation  on  campus, 
even  after  you  have  paid  your  fees.  These  fees  finance  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  Victorian  homes,  contribute  to  our  social  budgets, 
support  our  philanthropic  interests,  and  secure  plans  for  the  future. 

Those  who  are  uninformed  like  to  charge  that  students  who  belong 
to  a  fraternity  are  "buying"  their  friends.  Let  me  dispel  the  myth. 
Money  is  used  to  support  the  activities  in  which  wc  have  a  common 
interest  and  equal  participation.  The  money  an  individual  invests  in 
his  fraternity  experience  would  be  spent  anyway,  but  the  individual 
gets  better  value  because  money  is  pooled  for  group  activities. 

Because  fraternities  require  the  efforts  of  the  membership  to 
sustain  themselves,  it  is  paramount  that  we  attract  people  who  will 
contribute  for  continued  success.  We  are  not  the  elitist  organization 
as  we  are  sometimes  charged.  We  simply  need  supportive  players  in 
order  to  grow. 

Just  like  any  organization,  we  have  certain  requirements  which 
we  feel  should  be  met.  Did  you  not  have  to  meet  certain  requirernents 
to  gain  admission  into  this  university?  Do  you  not  have  to  meet 
certain  requirements  lo  secure  a  job?  The  process  of  selection  is 
similar  in  many  ways,  only  the  content  changes. 

Essentially,  you  will  solidify  some  of  the  best  friendships  of  a 
lifetime  in  your  fraternity,  you  will  increase  your  social  life  immeas- 
urably, you  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  your  community, 
and  you  will  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  the  people  in  your 
present  and  your  future. 

Mark  Campaigne  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Nu  from  September.  1991 
until  he  graduated  last  year. 
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Campus  radio  station  exec's  move  meets  mixed  reaction 

ClUT  program  director  leaves  for  Waterloo 


BY  Sandra  Raponi 

Dan  Hart,  CIUT's  program  di- 
rector, is  leaving  the  campus 
radio  station  after  almost  two 
years. 

Hart  says  he  decided  to  leave 
because  he  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  station  manager  at 
CKWR,  a  community  station  in 
Waterloo. 

"Working  at  a  large  and  popu- 
lar station  [such  as  CIUT]  has 
been  a  tremendous  learning  ex- 
perience. My  time  at  CIUT  has 
been  good,"  said  Hart.  "[ButJ 
CKWR  is  different,  because  it  is 
community-based  instead  of 
campus-based  like  CIUT." 

Jane  Farrow,  CIUT's  station 
manager,  said  that  while  Hart 
was  a  good  and  competent  per- 
son to  work  with,  he  made  a 
good  career  decision. 

"I  commend  him  on  a  positive 
career  move.  I  acknowledge  the 
enormous  and  positive  impact 
he's  had  on  organizing  and  di- 
recting CIUT's  programming," 
said  Farrow.  "I'm  sad  to  see  him 
go." 

But  Bill  Green,  one  host  of  the 
station's  morning  show  "Caf- 
feine Free"  and  a  CIUT  board 
member,  disagreed  on  Hart's 
contribution  to  the  station's  de- 


velopment. 

"[Hart]  did  some  duties  good, 
some  not  so  good.  The  things 
that  he  did,  he  did  well.  But 
overall,  he  didn't  do  a  very  good 
job.  [CIUT]  didn't  grow  and  we 
should  have." 

According  to  Farrow,  overlap 
between  the  present  job  duties  of 
the  program  director  and  other 
positions,  such  as  music  pro- 
grammer, sometimes  caused 
confTicts. 

"We're  trying  to  straighten 
things  out  now  by  redefining 
jobs,"  she  said. 

Mopa  Dean,  CIUT's  music 
programmer,  said  that  the  posi- 
tion of  program  director  may  be 
eliminated. 

"[A  CIUT]  committee  is  look- 
ing at  the  different  jobs  and  how 
they  relate,"  Dean  said.  "We 
might  eliminate  the  position  of 
program  director  and  have  the 
two  committees  do  it  by  two 
part-time  positions:  a  spoken 
word  director  and  a  music  direc- 
tor." 

Dean  said  that  there  was  dis- 
sent during  Hart's  term  as  pro- 
gram director,  but  most  of  it  was 
historically  based. 

"There  was  a  history  of  mis- 
management. The  board  of  di- 
rectors' attempt  to  make  a  clean 


break  and  new  start  by  not  hiring 
within  the  station  didn't  work.  It 
created  new  dissention,"  said 
Dean.  "There  is  a  lot  of  history 
and  a  lot  that's  not  [Hartt's] 
fault." 

It  is  important  to  have  some- 
one who  understands  the  station 
in  order  for  it  to  grow,  says  Green. 

"It  would  have  been  nice  to 
have  someone  from  the  station 
who  also  had  the  qualifications, 
someone  who  knew  the  station," 
said  Green.  "[Hart]  didn't  un- 
derstand or  attempt  to  under- 
stand where  the  station  was  go- 
ing. The  volunteers  saw  the  sta- 
tion going  elsewhere." 

Green  also  criticized  Han  for 
not  working  with  the  volunteers 
and  committees  as  much  as  he 
should  have. 

"We  program  the  station  from 
the  bottom  up.  All  the  volun- 
teers have  an  opinion,  they  all 
matter.  This  is  not  easy  to  do,  but 
it  could  be  done  better.  [Hart] 
didn't  go  to  committee  meet- 
ings. He  constantly  fought  the 
committees,"  he  said. 

Hart  said  the  position  of  pro- 
gram director  was  very  challeng- 
ing, especially  in  accommodat- 
ing all  members. 

"[It  involves]  diplomacy,  ac- 
countability and  responsibility," 


These  feet  (sic)  are  made  for  walkin'. 


he  said.  "There  are  close  to  250 
people  who  volunteer.  You  have 
to  accommodate  them.  There  are 
instances  where  there  are  con- 
flicts and  you  have  to  work 
through  things.  The  primary  fo- 
cus is  the  listener — what  the  lis- 
tener wants,  what  range  of  stu- 
dents we  can  speak  to." 

Mike  Rusek,  the  Students 
Administrative  Councils'  clubs 
officer  and  also  a  CIUT  board 
member,  recognized  the  program 


director's  difficult  position  of 
mediating  between  the  different 
groups  at  the  station. 

"[Hart]  has  done  a  fairly  good 
job.  He  acted  as  a  kind  of  media- 
tor," said  Rusek.  "There  could 
be  some  tension  between  the  dif- 
ferent groups.  The  next  program 
director  will  have  to  work  hard 
at  doing  a  juggling  act." 

While  the  job  description  re- 
view continues.  Farrow  said  that 
previous  CIUT  program  direc- 
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tor  Nilan  Perera  will  take  over 
Han's  position  as  interim  pro- 
gram director. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  com- 
ing back.  The  station  job  over- 
laps can  be  addressed,"  Perera 
said.  "[Since]  I'm  still  on  the 
music  committee  and  have  ex- 
perience, the  choosing  of  the 
next  person  can  be  done  much 
better.  They  won't  have  to  rush 
and  can  avoid  mistakes.  It  will' 
make  a  better  station." 


College  council  incorporates  to  start  business 


University  College  Lit  tucic  shop  witliout  home 


BY  Omri  Tintpulver 

The  University  College  Literary 
and  Athletic  Society  may  have 
jumped  the  gun  when  it  assumed 
there  would  be  a  place  for  its 
planned  luck  shop. 

The  society  had  hoped  it  could 
Stan  its  small  business  venture 
in  the  soon-to-be-renovated  first- 
floor  Laidlaw  wing  of  Univer- 
sity College. 

But  the  college's  principal 
now  says  the  tuck  shop  may  have 


its  construction  delayed,  or  be 
put  somewhere  else. 

In  the  fall,  the  lease  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs — a  private  library 
which  currently  occupies  the 
Laidlaw  wing  of  the  college — 
expired. 

The  college  announced  it 
would  reclaim  the  space  and 
spend  nearly  $7  millon  to  build 
an  an  gallery  in  the  Institute's 
former  place. 

According  to  Jason  Dehni,  UC 


Lit  president,  the  proposed  stu- 
dent-run tuck  shop  would  share 
the  space  with  the  new  an  gal- 
lery. 

"Half  of  the  east  side,  [of  the 
first  fioor]  is  going  to  be  an  an 
gallery.  On  the  west  side  there 
will  be  a  place  to  eat,  replacing 
the  Refectory,  [a  college  cafete- 
ria that  closed  last  year,]  and 
beside  that  a  student-run  tuck 
shop,"  says  Dehni. 

But  Lynd  Forguson,  principal 
of  the  college,  says  there  are  two 


phases  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  first  fioor  of  the  Laidlaw 
wing.  The  tuck  shop  is  pan  of  the 
second  phase,  which  the  college 
has  yet  to  find  funds  for. 

"We  have  the  funds  to  build 
an  an  gallery  to  take  up  the... 
first  floor.  This  is  phase  one.  We 
don't  have  the  funding  for  phase 
two,"  he  said. 

"The  plan  for  phase  two,  if 
and  when  [it  happens],  will  be  to 
move  the  Refectory  up.  [And 
then]  there  will  be  room  for  the 


tuck  shop." 

Dehni  says  he  had  understood 
the  tuck  shop  would  be  included 
in  the  first  phase.  Now  he  is  now 
unsure  where  it  will  be  located, 
he  said. 

As  a  step  towards  establish- 
ing the  tuck  shop,  the  society  is 
in  the  process  of  incorporation, 
which  will  give  it  the  legal  status 
it  needs  to  run  the  business. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  tuck 
shop  is  estimated  at  $40,000, 
which  may  come  from  student 


Fight  to  fix  course  refunds  begins 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  U  of  T  student  governor  says 
she  will  not  leave  Governing 
Council  until  the  university's 
controversial  course  refund 
schedule  is  repealed. 

Patti  Cross,  a  pan-time  stu- 
dent representative  on  Govern- 


ing Council,  U  of  T's  highest 
governing  body  has  staned  the 
official  wheels  in  motion  to 
change  the  refund  schedule. 

"I  wouldn't  .see  why  anyone 
would  have  a  problem  with  that," 
she  says,  sarcastically. 

Cross  sits  on  the  council's 
Business  Board,  which  oversees 
U  of  T's  finances.  She  has  put  a 


motion  forward  at  that  board 
asking  that  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil, not  the  administration,  be 
responsible  for  the  schedule, 
which  has  been  widely  con- 
demned by  students. 

Cross  says  the  council  should 
be  reining  in  the  U  of  T  adminis- 
tration, which  is  disregarding 
students'  needs. 


Erindale  women's 
group  established 


BY  Cindy  Englert 

A  women's  caucus  has  been  established  at  Erindale 
College  to  provide  an  informal  environment  for 
women  to  discuss  gender  issues  comfonably. 

The  caucus  is  still  finding  its  direction,  says  U 
of  T  women's  officer  Rona  Abramovitch,  one  of 
the  group's  founders. 

"There's  no  set  program.  We're  hoping  people 
will  come  and  help  establish  something," 
Abramovitch  said. 

The  group  met  for  the  first  time  in  October. 

"We  did  not  get  a  huge  crowd  [at  the  first 
meeting],  but  it's  grown  slowly  each  time  we  tried 
and  we  are  planning  future  events." 

Abramovitch  says  the  purpose  of  the  women's 
caucus  is  to  provide  an  informal  place  where 
women  can  gather  and  discuss  the  issues  which 
affect  them. 

However,  the  new  caucus  not  only  intended  for 
women,  says  Catherine  Rubinkam,  dean  of  Erindale 


College. 

"It's  designed  to  be  a  very  open  group  to  which 
any  woman,  or  anyone  else  can  come,  not  just 
women — anyone  who  is  interested  in  coming  to  a 
group  which  represents  women's  concerns," 
Rubinkam  said.  . 

Erindale  College  does  iiot  have  a  women's 
studies  program,  but  that  is  something  that  some 
members  of  the  caucus  would  like  to  see  change. 

Sue  Prior,  a  caucus  co-founder  and  president  of 
the  Erindale  Pan-time  Undergraduate  Students' 
Association,  says  she  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea. 

"Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  women's 
caucus  get  a  women's  studies  program,"  said 
Prior. 

Abramovitch  says  the  group  has  had  some  very 
preliminary  discussions  on  the  establishment  of 
such  a  program  at  the  college. 

Organizers  say  the  caucus  has  had  a  favourable 
response  from  students. 


U  of  T  administrators 
amended  the  course  refund 
schedule  in  April,  1 993.  For  most 
full-year  courses,  the  final  date 
to  receive  tuition  fee  refunds 
was  moved  back  from  Jan.  15  to 
Oct.  8. 

Where  students  dropping 
courses  after  Christmas  exams 
received  50  per  cent  refunds, 
now  they  receive  nothing. 

This  fall,  the  Arts  and  Science 
Students'  Union  announced  the 
results  of  its  own  study,  which 
said  U  of  T's  course  refund 
schedule  was  the  most  inflex- 
ible in  the  province. 

Cross  is  being  supported  by 
fellow  student  representative 
Andrew  Morton,  and  staff  repre- 
sentatives Peggy  Haist  and  Alec 
Waugh.  She  says  she  will  try  to 
get  the  course  refund  schedule 
improved  this  year,  but  if  not, 
she'll  run  for  election  again,  and 
continue  the  battle  in  1995-6. 

Her  battle  could  be  a  long  one. 
Cross  must  first  convince  Busi- 
ness Board  and  the  whole  coun- 
cil that  they  should  have  author- 
ity over  the  issue.  In  1974,  the 
council  declared  future  changes 
to  the  refund  schedule  did  not 
need  its  approval. 

"We  [the  council]  don't  really 
have  a  say  now,"  Cross  said. 

In  1993,  this  loophole  allowed 
U  of  T  president  Rob  Prichard 
and  other  administrators  to  dra- 
matically scale  back  student  re- 


funds without  getting  council 
approval. 

To  get  the  schedule  amended 
now.  Cross  must  get  a  motion 
passed  that  puts  control  of  the 
refund  schedule  back  in  the  hands 
of  the  council.  Then,  she  says, 
she  will  start  to  work  on  making 
it  better  for  students. 

"First  we'll  get  the  authority, 
and  then  we'll  work  to  get  the 
thing  changed." 


levies,  says  Dehni. 

The  shop  will  be  student-run, 
non-profit  and  will  sell  confec- 
tioneries. 

Without  a  place,  the  tuck  shop 
might  find  itself  in  a  predica- 
ment similar  to  the  departing 
CIIA  library. 

Jordan  Sullivan,  acting  execu- 
tive director  of  the  CIIA,  says 
the  institute  wants  to  stay  at  U  of 
T,  but  has  yet  to  find  a  new  home 
on  campus. 

"We  haven't  found  a  place — 
Simcoe  Hall  is  assisting  us  in 
finding  one.  We  are  very  keen  to 
stay  on  campus  and  to  be  in- 
volved with  the  international  re- 
lations program,"  says  Sullivan. 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  planning,  confirms 
that  no  place  has  yet  been  found, 
but  says  the  institute  may  be 
temporarily  housed  at  Trinity 
College 

"What  we're  cunently  work- 
ing on  is  to  move  them  [the 
CIIA]  to  Trinity  College,  tem- 
porarily, by  this  summer.  And 
then.  Trinity  would  provide  a 
permanent  home,"  Lang  said. 
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Paramount  Parks  is  holding  auditions  to  ca>i  the  upiommi; 
1495  show  season  at  Paramount  Canada  s  Wonderland' 

1995  will  feature  conteinporarv  dance  and  music  re\  ur^ 
costume  character  shews,  variety  performers  and  a 
comedic/improvisational  actor  priii;ram  featuring  populjr 
Star  Treks  aliens 

We  need  experienced  singers,  dancers,  actors,  technician*-  anj 
\  ariel\  performers  of  all  types! 

For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Paramount  Canada's  Wonderland 
P.O.  Box  624,  Vaughan,  Ontario   L6A  1S6 
(905r832-7454 


VAUGHAN,  ONTARIO 
Saturday.  Fcbni.ir\'  -I 
Sunday,  February  5, 
Paramount  Canada  s  Wonderland 
The  Paramount  Th<?atri' 
12:0(»-3:llO  rithnicians 
12:IH)  V'.inftv  IVrformers 

12  .TO  Sin(;or>.  Actnrs 

2M  Dancop- 


TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

lhur>d.i\'  February  2  1^*^' 
Friday.  February  .1  l*'^ 
L'ni\  ersity  ot  Toronii* 
St.  Vladimir  s  ln>tituti' 
fi2H  Spadina  .Ax  tnuif 
l2tKl-.^:ll|i  r.\hni.ian> 
I21K)  \  aru  l\  rfrturnirr- 

l:litl  Sinp'rv  Ayl«^rv 

TIKI  [l,i!i,,-r~ 
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Paper  manufacturer  unfriendly  to  Friends  of  tlie  Lubicon 

Lawsuit  filed  against  activists 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

A  Canadian  subsidiary  of  Ja- 
pan's Daishowa  forestry  con- 
glomerate is  seeking  a  court  in- 
junction to  restrain  an  environ- 
mental group  organizing  boy- 
cotts against  the  company's  pa- 
per products. 

Daishowa  Inc.  of  Toronto  has 
accused  Friends  of  the  Lubicon 
of  using  unlawful  tactics,  and 
threatening  and  intimidating 
companies  to  get  them  to  join 
the  boycott. 

Friends  of  the  Lubicon 
launched  the  b<iycott  in  1991  to 
protest  the  plans  of  Daishowa- 
Marubcni,  the  conglomerate's 
main  Canadian  subsidiary,  to 
clear-cut  on  land  claimed  by  the 
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Lubicon  Lake  Crce  Indians.  The 
northern  Alberta  natives  claim 
10,000  square  kilometres  of  ter- 
ritory which  Daishowa- 
Martibeni  wants  to  log. 

Toronto's  Daishowa  Inc., 
which  sells  paper  and  other  for- 
est products  for  the  conglomer- 
ate, is  a  subsidiary  of  B.C. -based 
Daishowa-Marubeni . 

After  Friends  of  the  Lubicon 
approached  the  company's  cus- 
tomers and  lead  demonstrations 
outside  several  stores,  4,400  re- 
tailers have  agreed  to  stop  using 
Daishowa  prtxlucts. 

'The  bottom  line  of  this  law- 
suit that  we've  filed  is  lo  protect 
our  customers,"  said  Tom 
Cochran,  Daishowa  Inc.'s  direc- 
tor of  corporate  development. 
"We  just  got  fed  up." 


"We've  lost  quite  a  few  cus- 
tomers, and  the  total  loss  in  sales 
IS  15  to  20  per  cent  of  our  busi- 
ness, cumulative,  over  the  last 
three-and-a-half  years,"  said 
Cochran. 

Cochran  says  it  is  unfair  for 
Friends  of  the  Lubicon  to  put 
pressure  on  Daishowa  Inc., 
which  is  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing forestry  pnxlucts,  not  log- 
ging- 

"In  Canada,  you're  allowed  to 
boycott  a  company,  but  you're 
not  allowed  to  boycott  a  cus- 
tomer of  a  company  that  you're 
boycotting,"  Cochran  said. 

Stephen  Kenda,  spokesperson 
for  Friends  of  the  Lubicon,  says 
the  group  does  not  use  illegal 
means  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

"We're  not  aware  of  anything 


we've  done  against  the  law," 
said  Kenda.  "We're  trying  to 
present  an  issue — Daishowa's 
connections  with  the  Lubicon 
Indians  and  their  threats  to  clear- 
cut  their  land — and  we  want 
companies  to  make  the  decision 
to  join  the  boycott  based  on  their 
knowledge  of  that." 

He  says  the  group  will  press 
the  issue  further  on  companies 
who  refuse  to  join  the  boycott, 
but  says  it  does  not  intimidate 
them. 

Both  parties  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  an  Ontario  court  on 
Feb.  6  for  the  injunction  hear- 
ing. There  has  been  no  logging 
on  Lubicon-claimed  land  since 
Daishowa-Marubeni  agreed  to  a 
moratorium  in  1991  against  fur- 
ther logging. 


Depressed,  stressed  and  alone?  Maybe  you  need  help 

Mood  disorder  group  begun 


BY  Andrea  Aster 

A  support  group  for  depression 
sufferers  has  been  started  at  U  of 
T  by  a  graduate  who  says  many 
students  are  depressed  and  don't 
know  it. 

Andrea  Mallon,  a  volunteer 
with  the  Mixxl  Disorder  Asso- 
ciation of  Metro  Toronto,  began 
the  group  in  early  December. 
The  group  deals  with  such  ail- 
ments as  depression,  manic  de- 
pression, seasonal  effective  dis- 
order and  obsessive-compulsive 
disorder. 

She  says  that  one  of  the 
group's  big  challenges  is  creat- 
ing awareness  about  various 
mo<xl  disorders. 

'There  is  a  lack  of  awareness 
on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
often  family  doctors,"  said 
Mallon. 

University  students,  Mallon 
says,  says  should  be  especially 
aware  of  mood  disorders  because 
their  combination  of  age  and 
stress  level  can  aggravate  de- 
pression. 

"The  average  age  of  onset  is 
IK,  but  it  could  flare  up  when  a 
person  is  under  a  lot  of  stress," 
said  Mallon. 

University  students  are  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  high  levels  of 
stress,  because  of  exams,  assign- 
ments, and  moving  away  from 
home,  she  says. 

Gordon  Tisdall,  director  of 
psychiatric  services  at  U  of  T 
Health  Services,  concurs. 

"Depression  is  generally 
Icommon],  and  also  common  in 
the  late  teens  and  twenties,"  said 


Tisdall. 

Mallon  herself  suffers  from 
manic-depression.  She  devel- 
oped the  illness  in  her  second 
year  of  university,  but  a  lack  of 
awareness  about  her  condition 
resulted  in  her  not  receiving  the 
treatment  she  needed  for  eight 
years. 

"I  went  through  a  lot  of  grief 
for  eight  years  and  it  could  have 
been  avoided,"  she  said. 

Without  prompt  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  mood  disorders  can 
become  more  severe,  she  said. 

'The  really  scary  thing  about 
mood  disorders  is  that  if  it  goes 
untreated  the  episodes  become 
longer  and  more  severe,"  said 
Mallon. 

Because  mood  disorders  are 
rooted  in  chemical  imbalances 
at  a  physiological  level.  Mallon 
says,  treatment  with  medication 
is  usually  successful. 

While  mood  disorders  often 


take  a  long  time  to  be  recog- 
nized, Mallon  says  that  family 
and  friends  are  often  valuable  in 
perceiving  there  is  something 
wrong,  before  a  person  may  be 
willing  to  admit  it  to  themselves. 

"One  in  four  people  will  be 
afflicted  with  |somc  form]  of 
mood  disorder.  So  even  if  a  per- 
son does  not  suffer  from  it, 
[chances  are|  they  will  be  in 
contact  with  a  loved  one  or  a 
friend  [who  suffers],  so  it  helps 
for  other  people  to  be  aware." 

For  this  reason,  another  of 
group's  goals  is  to  reach  out  the 
friends  and  family  of  those  who 
are  afflicted. 

Severe  appetite  fluctuations 
and  drastic  increase  or  decrease 
in  sleep  requirements  can  pro- 
vide warning  sign  for  the  onset 
of  mood  disorders. 

More  importantly  for  recog- 
nition, Mallon  says,  is  that  "oth- 
ers confirmed  that  they  felt  'at 


gut  level'  that  something  wasn't 

right." 

Mallon  says  the  support  group 
gives  participants  an  opportu- 
nity to  share  experiences,  get 
information  and  references,  and 
also  to  ask  questions. 

Tisdall  says  that  the  support 
group  structure  is  helpful  for 
mood  disorder  sufferers. 

"The  group  process  is  very 
helpful  for  working  out  issues 
and  giving  supptm,"  he  said. 

But  he  says  attending  an  in- 
formal support  group  should  not 
take  the  place  of  professional 
diagnoses  and  treatment. 

"If  someone  is  depressed,  then 
they  should  go  to  a  Icertified) 
professional  to  (have  their  prob- 
lem] addressed.  There  should  be 
a  physical  working  and  full  as- 
sessment. We  are  into  assessing 
and  making  sure  the  treatment 
plan  is  an  appropriate  one." 
with  files  from  David  Alan  Barry 


Grad  leader  slams  admin 


The  president  of  U  of  T's  Gradu- 
ate Student  Union  says  recent 
restructuring  moves  by  the  uni- 
versity have  been  done  without 
student  consultation. 

In  a  scathing  open  letter  to 
acting  provost  Carolyn  Tuohy, 
the  university's  chief  academic 
officer,  Stephen  Johnson  says 
two  recent  changes — the  recent 
spinning  off  of  U  of  T's  priva- 
tized accounting  program,  and 
the  forthcoming  merger  of  two 
arts  and  science  departments — 
were  done  independently  by  fac- 
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Stephen  Johnson. 

uliy  heads,  without  proper  stu- 
dent input. 

"Students  are  cogs  or  pawns 
in  a  larger  game  in  which  they 
neither  participate  and  which 
they  do  not  even  view,"  he  writes. 
'Is  this  acceptable  to  your  of- 
fice? 

"If  not,  what  will  you  do  to 
ensure  that  students  are  involved 
in  their  future?  Do  you  care?" 

In  an  interview,  Johnson  said 
he  was  appalled  that  faculty 
deans  seem  to  be  making  changes 
to  student  programs  without  even 
sending  them  for  approval  to  the 
Governing  Council. 

"What  took  place  really  pissed 
me  off,"  he  said. 

Johnson  is  particularly  an- 
gered by  what  he  calls  the  "forced 
merger"  of  the  departments  of 
Middle  Eastern  and  Islamic  stud- 
ies, and  Near  Eastern  studies. 

The  merger  recommendation 
was  put  forward  by  a  planning 
committee  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  which  oversees  both 
departments. 

However,  there  are  no  stu- 
dents on  the  planning  commit- 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 
tee.  Nor  were  graduate  or  under- 
graduate students  allowed  the 
same  rights  as  the  faculty  in  both 
departments,  who  were  allowed 
to  vote  on  the  merger. 

"You  must  have  students  in- 
volved in  the  process,"  Johnson 
said. 

Johnson  also  criticized  recent 
developments  in  the  Faculty  of 
Management.  In  December,  dean 
Hugh  Arnold  declared  he  was 
shutting  down  the  MBA  (Ac- 
counting) program,  U  of  T's  only 
program  that  charges  students 
the  full  cost  of  their  education. 

Although  that  decision  was 
later  changed — the  program  will 
be  moving  to  Erindale  and  chang- 
ing to  a  Masters  of  Account- 
ing— Johnson  said  it  was  an- 
other example  of  a  faculty  head 
acting  without  Governing  Coun- 
cil approval. 

"Governing  Council  is  a  pa- 
thetic rubber  stamp,  but  it's  at 
least  a  rubber-stamp,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  make  up  your  mind 
and  then  implement  it  before  it's 
even  gone  through  the  system." 

Brlce  Roi^ston 
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British  Columbia's  student  press  publisli  paper  supportive  of  editoriai  freedom 

Fate  of  the  Ubyssey  to  be  decided  today 


BY  Andrew  Potter 

Vancouver-area  student  newspapers  say 
they  wanted  to  "stick  together"  to  raise 
awareness  of  a  referendum  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia's student  newspaper,  the  Ubyssey. 

Staff  from  the  papers  collaborated  in 
putting  out  a  short  newspaper  for  UBC 
students  earlier  this  month.  The  paper, 
called  the  Sosueus,  contained  articles 
and  letters  from  UBC  students  support- 
ive of  the  paper's  independence. 

Last  April,  the  Ubyssey's  elected 
staff  was  fired  by  UBC's  student  coun- 
cil, the  Alma  Mater  Society.  The  coun- 
cil claimed  it  did  not  want  to  continue 
subsidizing  the  paper,  which  has  often 
criticized  council  members  and  poli- 
cies. 

The  Sosueus  was  put  together  at  the 


Gleaner,  a  newspaper  at  Langara  Col- 
lege. Rachel  Young,  the  national  desk 
co-ordinator  at  the  Gleaner,  said  that 
although  the  main  goal  in  putting  out 
the  Sosueus  was  to  get  information  out 
to  the  students  of  UBC,  it  was  also 
partly  a  show  of  solidarity  with  the 
Ubyssey. 

"All  the  Greater  Vancouver  Area  stu- 
dent newspapers  try  to  stick  together," 
she  said. "The  Ubyssey  has  been  around 
for  75  years,  and  it  is  a  great  paper." 

In  the  referendum,  the  council  put 
forward  a  proposal  for  a  levy  of  $5  per 
student  which  would  fund  the  paper 
directly.  UBC  students  voted  on  the 
proposal  in  a  referendum  held  along 
with  student  elections  during  the  week 
of  Jan.  16.  The  results  of  the  referen- 
dum are  due  to  be  announced  today. 

Publication  of  the  Ubyssey  was  sus- 


pended indefinitely  last  October  after  a 
council-appointed  editor  resigned.  The 
council  first  proposed  the  levy  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  a  move  which,  if 
ratified  by  the  students,  will  also  see  the 
council  relinquish  control  of  the  paper. 

According  to  Janice  Boyle,  the  coun- 
cil's vice-president,  the  AMS  was  sim- 
ply not  comfortable  publishing  a  paper 
that  styled  itself  as  the  opposition  to  the 
student  government. 

"Dealing  with  the  Ubyssey  takes  a  lot 
of  time  and  energy,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  focus  our  attention  on  other 
issues,"  said  Boyle. 

While  there  are  no  preliminary  indi- 
cations as  to  which  way  the  vote  will  go, 
there  has  been  great  voter  turnout  com- 
pared to  other  years.  High  voter  turnout 
is  significant  for  the  proposed  levy, 
because  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the 


student  population  (about  3,000  stu- 
dents) must  vote  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal for  it  to  meet  quorum. 

Boyle  says  they  might  break  5,000 
total  votes,  although  she  doubts  that  it  is 
the  Ubyssey  affair  that  has  stirred  stu- 
dent interest. 

Rather,  she  atuibutes  the  high  turn- 
out to  a  greater  overall  student  interest 
in  campus  issues,  due  in  part  to  an 
increasingly  successful  council-run  ori- 
entation week. 

"The  trend  over  the  last  few  years  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  voting,"  said  Boyle.  "The 
Ubyssey  issue  is  not  really  a  hot  topic." 

A  "No"  vote  in  last  week's  referen- 
"dum  would  effectively  kill  the  Ubyssey 
for  at  least  the  next  two  years.  But 
Boyle  says  that  if  the  move  for  inde- 
pendence succeeds,  the  Ubyssey  will  be 


able  to  start  publishing  within  the  next 
couple  of  months. 

"Although  the  earliest  the  levy  could 
be  collected  would  be  September  of 
1995,  the  Alma  Mater  Society  has  ne- 
gotiated a  divorce  settlement  of  sorts 
with  the  Ubyssey,"  said  Boyle.  The 
settlement  includes  a  $40,000  gift  and  a 
$40,000  interest-free  loan  which  would 
be  paid  immediately,  she  said. 

Even  if  the  referendum  does  pass  and 
the  Ubyssey  wins  its  independence  from 
the  AMS,  the  antagonistic  relationship 
between  the  newspaper  and  the  student 
council  will  likely  continue,  for  the 
next  while.  Seven  ex-editors  of  the 
Ubyssey  are  going  ahead  with  their 
$70,000  wrongful  dismissal  suit  against 
the  council. 

The  case  is  due  to  be  heard  in  small 
claims  court  on  Jan.  30. 


Foreign  service  suspends  liiring  of  political  science  students 

Only  business  graduates  who  spealc 
a  gazillion  languages  need  apply 


MONTREAL  (CUP)— The  fed- 
eral Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  International  Trade  has 
decided  not  to  recruit  any  new 
foreign  service  officers  in  the 
coming  year  from  Canadian  uni- 
versities' liberal  arts  programs. 
"The  foreign  service  has,  for 


one  year,  decided  to  only  hire 
economics,  business  administra- 
tion and  commerce  students," 
said  Gibran  van  Ert,  president  of 
the  History  Students'  Associa- 
tion at  McGill. 

Traditionally,  the  foreign  serv- 
ice recruited  many  aspiring  dip- 


lomats from  the  international 
relations  programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  McGill, 
and  (Queen's  universities. 

In  response,  two  student  asso- 
ciations at  McGill — the  Politi- 
cal Science  Students'  Associa- 
tion and  the  History  Students' 


Association — have  started  a  pe- 
tition protesting  the  decision. 

To  enter  the  foreign  service, 
applicants  write  a  standardized 
examination  and  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  results.  The 
new  policy  makes  clear  that  no 
examinations  will  be  considered 


that  are  written  by  graduates 
without  the  new  prerequisites. 

Individuals  will  also  be  con- 
sidered only  if  they  are  profi- 
cient in  one  of  Mandarin,  Japa- 
nese, Korean,  Arabic  or  Rus- 
sian, besides  the  obligatory 
French  and  English. 


Opposition  to  the  policy  has 
been  widespread.  In  addition  to 
the  McGill  student  associations, 
the  Canadian  Political  Science 
Association  has  also  taken  a 
stand  against  the  move. 

"The  reason  given  for  this 
policy  was  budgetary  con- 


University  of  Manitoba  students  say  "uh-uh" 

National  strike  too  antagonistic:  council 


straints. 


said  Elisabeth 


WINNIPEG  (CUP)  —  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba  student  council 
members  have  decided  against 
participating  in  the  national  stu- 
dent strike  on  Jan.  25. 

On  that  day,  close  to  100,000 
students  across  Canada  plan  a 
day  of  action  against  the  pro- 
posed $2.6  billion  cut  to  federal 
cash  transfer  payments  to  post- 
secondary  education. 

The  strike  is  being  organized 


by  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students. 

"We  won't  be  participating  in 
the  strike.  We  agree  with  the 
issues  but  our  plan  of  action  is 
less  antagonistic  than  the  CFS 
strike,"  said  Scott  McFadyen, 
vice-president  of  the  University 
of  Manitoba  Students'  Union. 

McFayden  says  the  strike  is 
an  ineffective  way  to  bring  about 
change.  He  said  the  student  coun- 


cil's meeting  last  term  with  Min- 
ister of  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Lloyd  Axworthy  was 
a  more  politically  effective  way 
of  voicing  students'  concerns. 

"We  explained  our  situation 
and  students'  difficulties  with 
the  Canada  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram and  the  minister  listened 
to  what  we  had  to  say,"  said 
McFadyen. 

According     to  Kemlin 


Nembhard,  CFS  field  worker  for 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  the 
student  council  may  not  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  strike  because 
they  fail  to  realize  the  federal 
government's  proposed  reforms. 

"There  will  be  a  shift  in  the 
burden  of  debt  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  students,  and  UMSU 
has  done  nothing  to  inform  its 
students  about  what  this  could 
mean,"  said  Nembhard. 


Threatening  e-mail  ietter  sent  to  coliege  member 

Erindale  beefs  up  computer  access  security 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 
Varsity  Staff 

The  computer  centre  at  Erindale 
College  has  implemented  a  new 
log  on  method  to  the  Tuzo  com- 
puter system,  because  of  im- 
proper use. 

The  change  was  made  because 
of  a  series  of  offenses  commit- 
ted on  the  system.  Tuzo  is  largely 
associated  with  e-mail  commu- 
nication and  can  be  used  to  get 
into  the  Internet. 

Ulli  Krull,  the  dean  of  science 
at  Erindale,  and  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  computer  cen- 
tre, said  some  of  the  violations 
included  hackers  breaking  into 
other  students'  accounts  and  col- 
lecting pornographic  material, 
spreading  racist  hate  literature, 
stealing  answers  for  assign- 
ments, and  even  attempting  to 
rig  an  election. 

The  latest  problem  was  a  threat 
of  physical  violence  sent  from 
one  Erindale  system  to  another. 
Krull  said  the  message  was  not  a 
death  threat,  as  has  been  previ- 
ously reported. 

"You  could  read  it  as  a  death 
threat,"  he  said.  "But  it  didn't 
say  outright  that  T'm  going  to 
kill  you'." 


Corporal  Dario  Cervoni  of  the 
Erindale  campus  police  said  the 
matter  is  being  investigated  by 
both  campus  and  Peel  Regional 
Police. 

The  threat  falls  under  the  new 
criminal  harassment  section  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  says  Cervoni. 
Conviction  can  result  in  a  maxi- 
mum jail  term  of  up  to  five  years. 

The  problems  were  caused 
because  hackers  were  able  to 
break  in  to  other  students*  ac- 
counts while  hiding  their  own 
identities,  said  Krull. 

"It's  a  forgery  in  the  sense 
that  you're  using  someone  else's 
name  to  achieve  what  you  want 
to  achieve,"  he  said.  "If  you  go 
into  the  system  and  into  some- 
one else's  account,  they  could 
never  come  back  and  put  a  finger 
on  you  because  when  you  log  on 
you  log  on  as  someone  else." 

The  campus  has  had  problems 
with  hackers  for  years,  said  Krull, 
but  he  says  he's  more  concerned 
with  Erindale  students  commit- 
ting illegal  acts  than  hackers 
externally  breaching  the  system. 

There  are  over  4,000  people  at 
Erindale  with  accounts  on  the 
system,  the  large  majority  of 
whom  are  active,  said  Krull. 

Krull  said  that  because  of  the 


level  of  access  that  users  at 
Erindale  are  given,  problems  are 
to  be  expected. 

"As  soon  as  you  put  up  a  net- 
work, the  potential  for  problems 
start,  because  there  will  be  stu- 
dents who  will  begin  exploring 
and  manipulating  the  system," 
he  said.  "The  more  familiar  they 
become  with  how  a  system 
works,  the  more  capability 
they'll  have  to  use  it." 

The  Erindale  computer  centre 
hopes  to  stop  any  future  breaches 
with  the  new  log-on  method, 
which  will  require  a  3.5-inch 
floppy  disk.  The  new  system  will 
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keep  a  log  of  the  activities  of  all 
users,  allowing  detection  of  ille- 
gal use. 

Krull  said  that  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  system  at  Erindale, 
such  a  feature  is  necessary  for 
network  security. 

"The  system  is  not  secure  to 
faculty  or  students,"  Krull  said. 
"It's  an  open  system  and  it's  a 
free  system." 


"Perhaps  the  economic  back- 
ground of  UMSU  council  mem- 
bers is  such  that  it  would  not 
make  a  difference  to  them  to  pay 
an  extra  $5,000  to  $10,000  for 
their  education,"  Nembhard  said. 

While  UMSU's  decision 
means  the  university  will  not 
officially  participate  in  the  strike, 
students  will  be  free  to  join  ac- 
tivities and  demonstrations  on 
Jan.  25  organized  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Winnipeg. 

These  will  include  a  demon- 
stration at  Lloyd  Axworthy's 
own  constituency  office,  in  the 
riding  of  Winnipeg  South. 

Robert  Kadas,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  minister,  said  he  is 
aware  of  the  upcoming  strike. 
But  he  said  his  office  has  not 
received  an  invitation  to  address 
the  striking  students,  once  they 
arrive  at  Axworthy's  office. 

"I'm  confident  that  they  will 
be  civil.  I'd  like  to  think  people 
in  Manitoba  aren't  into  egg 
throwing,"  said  Kadas. 

THE  MANITOBAN 


Gidengil,  chair  of  the  McGill's 
political  science  department. 

Evan  Potter,  a  political  sci- 
ence prof  at  McGill,  says  that 
previously,  specialists  in  the 
Cold  War  and  regional  security 
were  preferred.  But  now,  he  says, 
foreign  policy  is  being  economi- 
cally driven. 

"As  the  recent  trade  delega- 
tion to  China  shows,  concerns  of 
Asian-Pacific  security  are  less 
important  than  creating  10,000 
new  Canadian  jobs,"  said  Potter. 

But  neither  explanation  pro- 
vides much  solace  for  many  po- 
litical science  or  history  students 
with  designs  on  the  service. 

John  Zucchi,  chair  of  the 
McGill  history  department,  says 
the  government's  new  restric- 
tions on  entering  the  service  is 
unfair. 

"Students  have  only  recently 
been  informed  of  this  new  policy. 
It  was  wrong  to  simply  announce 
it  for  next  year's  hiring. 

"If  this  policy  was  in  place  in 
1920,  Lester  B.Pearson  would 
not  have  been  hired." 

The  organizers  of  the  petition 
say  they  hope  this  policy  will  be 
re-considered  for  this  year,  and 
not  imposed  in  future  years. 

THE  MCGILL  DAILY 
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Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U  of  T  campuses. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  University  of  Toronto 

16  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 A1  Telephone:  978-4874 
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M  last,  a  fuel  you  can  eat 

Chemist  improves  way  to  turn  veggies  to  gas 


BY  Bill  Hodges 

A  University  of  Toronio  chem- 
ist has  discovered  a  way  to  dra- 
matically speed  up  the  reaction 
required  to  turn  plant  oils  into  an 
environmentally-friendly  source 
of  fuel. 

Chemical  engineering  profes- 
sor David  Boocock,  who  pre- 
sented his  discovery  in  Vienna 
in  the  fall,  said  using  his  proc- 
ess, "biodiesel"  fuel  could  be 
produced  much  quicker  and  less 
expensively  than  present  meth- 
ods, making  it  a  more  economi- 
cal source  of  alternative  fuel. 

Biodiesel  is  derived  from  the 
oils  and  fats  of  plants  such  as 
soybean,  com  and  canola. 

Biodiesel  fuel  performs  much 
like  conventional  diesel  fuels, 
but  also  has  several  significant 
advantages.  The  fuel  is  biode- 
gradable, and  contributes  no  ex- 
cess sulfur  or  carbon  dioxide  to 
ihe  atmosphere. 

According  to  Boocock,  un- 
like gasoline,  biodiesel  is  car- 
bon dioxide  neutral — the  plants 
which  produce  the  oils  consume 
as  much  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
atmosphere  as  is  produced  in  the 
combustion  of  the  biodiesel. 

Biodiesel  performs  like  con- 
ventional fuels  at  essentially  the 
same  mileage  per  litre,  but  with- 
out the  explosive  vapours,  and 
has  low  toxicity  if  ingested.  To 
prove  this  point,  Boocock  con- 
sumed some  of  the  fuel  in  front 
of  television  cameras  last  fall. 

Vegetable  oils  cannot  be  natu- 


rally used  in  diesel  motors  and 
must  be  combined  with  an  alco- 
hol to  be  used  as  fuel.  "They  are 
loo  gummy.  Their  molecules  are 
loo  large,"  Boocock  says. 

'The  solution  is  to  make  the 
molecules  smaller.  Methanol 
reacts  with  vegetable  oils  to  make 


three  smaller  molecules,  produc- 
ing methyl  esters,  which  are  less 
thick  and  less  viscous." 

However,  meihcinol  and  veg- 
etable oil  don't  react  intimately. 
Using  earlier  methods,  the  proc- 
ess involved  a  two-step  reac-tion 
that  was  slow  and  expensive. 


Boocock' s  solution  is  to  use  a 
cosolvent,  called  tetra- 
hydrofuran,  which  converts  the 
methanol/vegetable  oil  mixture 
to  a  one-phase  reaction,  dramati- 
cally speeding  up  the  process. 

Using  this  cosolvent,  methyl 
esters  are  produced  1 5  to  20  times 


faster  than  with  methanol  alone, 
Boocock  said. 

Presently,  biodiesel  is  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy  using  the  traditional  two- 
phase  method.  But  Boocock  be- 
lieves a  market  might  also  exist 
in  tropical  countries  which  pro- 


duce palm  oil. 

According  to  Boocock,  in- 
creased use  of  biodiesel  fuels 
could  provide  a  valuable  alter- 
native for  farmers  of  oil  crops, 
crops  that  are  becoming  less 
popular  in  the  food  market  be- 
cause of  health  concerns. 


U  of  T  receives  near-sweep  of  researcli  awards 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
Varsity  Staff 

For  the  second  time,  U  of  T 
scientists  have  won  three  of  the 
four  prestigious  Steacie  Fellow- 
ships in  recognition  of  their  re- 
■search  contributions. 

The  Steacie  Memorial  Fellow- 
ships are  awarded  annually  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  for 
outstanding  achievements  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering  research 
performed  by  scientists  within 
ten  years  of  completing  their 
doctorate. 

U  of  T's  winners,  announced 
last  Wednesday,  are: 
♦physicist  Ted  Shepherd,  whose 
leadership  in  a  national  collabo- 
ration to  develop  a  model  of  the 
middle  atmosphere,  including 
the  ozone  layer,  has  increased 
understanding  about  global  cli- 
mate change: 

♦mathematician  Vijayakumar 
Muity,  whose  research  focuses 
on  the  connections  between 


Award  winners:  (I  to  r)  Ted  Shepherd,  Vijayakumar 


number  theory  and  arithmetic 
geometry: 

♦botanist  Eduardo  Blumwald, 
who  has  done  extensive  research 
on  plant  membranes  and  how 
they  perceive  stresses,  such  as 
those  from  disease  or  extreme 
temperatures,  so  they  are  able  to 
become  more  resistant. 


Blumwald's  fellowship  is  the 
third  received  by  a  member  of  U 
of  T's  botany  department  in  the 
last  15  years. 

Blumwald  said  the  fellowship 
will  provide  a  great  boost  to  his 
research. 

"It  allows  me  to  get  more  in- 
volved in  the  lab."  he  said. 


Murty,  Eduardo  Blumwald. 

Steacie  winners  receive  a  grant 
equivalent  to  their  salary  for  two 
years,  allowing  them  to  focus 
full-time  on  research. 

Fellowship  winners  can  also 
apply  to  NSERC  to  receive  a 
supplementary  grant  for  their  re- 
search. 

"The  prize  has  nothing  to  do 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 
with  personal  finances,  unfortu- 
nately," Blumwald  said. 

This  marks  only  the  second 
time  in  history  that  a  single  uni- 
versity has  won  three  of  the  four 
Steacie  Fellowships.  The  first 
time  was  in  1983,  when  U  of  T 
researchers  also  won  three  of  the 
fellowships. 


The  Hart  House  Investment  Club  presents 


February  15th  -  19th 


$160-1-  $50  services  &  tax 


•  New  York  Stock  Exchange  •  World  Trade  Centre 
•  Discount  Brokerage  Firm:  Charles  Schwab 

Also  experience  Manhattan's  renowned  nightlife;  Broadway 
Shows,  Times  Square,  night  clubs  and  cuisine  from  around  the 
world.  Visit  unique  galleries  and  shops  of  SoHo  and  Greenwich 
Village,  Rockerfeller  Center,  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,...  and,  of  course,  shopping! 

Much  more. 

A  presentation  on  the  New  York  City  trip,  courtesy  of 
Temple  &  Temple  Tours  Inc.,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
January  18  in  the  Hart  House  Debates  Room,  at  6:00  pm. 

Package  includes:  return  transportation  via  modern 
video-equipped  coach  •  3  nights  accommodation  in  heart 
of  Manhattar^  at  the  Ramada  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
(a  fourth  night  overnight  on  the  a>ach)  •  Guided  Tour. 

For  more  information  please  contact  Tina  Chow  782-2003 


Cost  per 
person 

DOUBLE 

TRIPLE 

QUAD 

$293 

$5137 

$210  . 
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Harriott 

introduces 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
"BLUE  CARD" 

SAVE  $$$ 

START  WITH  AS  UHLE  AS  $20 
AT  A  MARRIOn  RETAIL 
LOCATION  ACROSS  CAMPUS 

•  Daily  Specials  at  a  Premium  Price 
(for  Blue  Card  Holders  Only) 

•  Express  Blue  Card  Lines 

•  Special  Draws  for  Blue  Card  Members 

Marriott  Retail  Locations 


Sanford  Flemming  Building 

Grill,  Full  Meal  Program 

Deli  Bar  &  Beverages 
Plus:  New  Chinese  Buns 

Medical  Science  Building 

Deli  Bar,  Full  Meal  Program 
Salad  Bar  &  Beverages 
Plus:  Tim  Horton's  Kiosk 


Sidney  Smidi  (SAC  Hangar) 

Taco  Bell  -  Subway 
Full  Salad  Bar  -  Pastries 
Beverages 

Robaits  Library 

Deli  Bar,  Full  Meal  Program 

Salad  Bar  &  Beverages 
Plus:  Tim  Horton's  Kiosk, 
Pizza  Hut  Kioske 
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Can  you  make  a  living  as  an  acti\^st? 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Is  it  possible  to  fight  for  world  peace,  a 
greener  environment,  animal  rights,  and 
still  make  enough  money  to  put  dinner 
on  the  table?  In  short,  the  answer  is  yes. 
But  be  forewarned — fighting  poverty 
isn't  going  to  make  you  wealthy.  At 
least  not  materially. 

Activism  is  much  more  than  carrying 
a  placard  and  shaking  an  angry  fist  at 
multinational  corporations  and  the  gov- 
ernment. Activist  organizations,  big  and 
small,  do  a  wide  variety  of  activities  in 
their  efforts  to  change  the  world.  Re- 
search, public  education,  presentations 
to  government,  events  and  protests, 
coalition  building,  fundraising — these 
are  all  tools  employed  by  activists. 

But  these  tools  need  human  hands  to 
operate  them,  to  turn  the  huge  crank  of 
social  change.  And  it  is  possible,  though 
difficult,  to  find  a  paying  place  on  the 
handle.  And  you  will  probably  get  blis- 
ters, but  most  activists  don't  seem  to 
mind. 

A  Question  iA 
Opportunities 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  in 
opinion  among  activists  over  whether 
or  not  the  activist  sector,  and  its  job 
opportunities,  is  growing. 

Patty  Chilton,  acting  executive  di- 
rector of  Pollution  Probe,  says  studies 
have  shown  there  to  be  many  new  activ- 
ist organizations  forming,  dealing  with 
all  sorts  of  environmental  and  social 
justice  issues. 

Andrea  Calver,  co-ordinalor  of  the  U 
of  T  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  a  group  committed  to  environ- 
mental and  social  justice  issues,  is  an- 
other optimist.  She  believes  that  we  are 
definitely  looking  at  a  growth  area. 

"In  the  last  10  or  15  years  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  [number  of)  activist  or- 
ganizations has  grown.  There  are  tons 
more.  There  definitely  arc  more  posi- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  has 
been  a  growing  sector,"  she  said. 

Other  activists  don't  share  this  en- 
thusiasm. Gary  Kaye,  senior  adminis- 
trator for  the  Canadian  Peace  Alliance, 


an  umbrella  organization  with  300  mem- 
ber groups  working  for  peace  and  disar- 
mament, says  the  growth  of  the  activist 
movement  has,  over  the  past  15  years, 
been  stunted  by  rising  unemployment. 
It  has  worked  to  activism's  detriment, 
he  argues,  by  keeping  people  too  busy 
looking  for  work  to  organize  social 
movements. 

"One  of  the  reasons  that  I  wouldn't 
say  [there  is  growth]  is  that  working 
people,  the  unemployed,  students,  have 
all  been  put  under  pressures  by  the 
corporate  agenda,  so  the  ability  of  peo- 
ple to  organize  around  social  issues 
[has  been  limited],"  Kaye  regretfully 
admitted. 

"There  is  difficulty  to  act,  as  corpo- 
rations have  a  much  freer  range  in  keep- 
ing people  looking  for  work." 

Other  activists  say  that  a  lack  of 
funds  have  affected  their  ability  to  take 
on  new  people,  though  they  could  defi- 
nitely use  the  help. 


rector  with  the  Animal  Alliance  of 
Canada. 

The  Pay*s  Generally 
Lousy,  but. 

But  even  those  who  say  that  the  activ- 
ist sector,  and  with  it  the  number  of 
jobs,  is  growing,  admit  that  the  jobs 
available  for  activists  aren't  the  best  to 
make  a  stable  living  on. 

"The  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  non- 
profit activist  sector  is  contract  work 
and  the  long-term  prospects  are  unsure. 
A  lot  of  the  work  is  part-time.  You  get 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  paid  part-time 
and  work  full-time,"  admitted  Calver. 

"The  only  reason  one  would  consider 
working  in  the  social  justice  movement 
is  out  of  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
issues,"  said  Kaye.  "Most  of  what  so- 
cial justice  organizations  do  is  on  be- 
half of  the  disadvantaged  in  our  soci- 
ety... We  are  working  closely  with  peo- 


are  not  recompensed  for  every  single 
hour  of  work.  But  even  this  is  a  definite 
step  up  for  the  staff.  For  over  two  years, 
following  the  organization's  creation 
in  1990,  the  staff  did  not  even  get  paid. 
Livingston  insists,  however,  that  she 
wouldn't  give  up  her  job  for  the  world. 

"I  can't  imagine  working  anywhere 
else.  At  work  I'm  where  everyone  be- 
lieves in  what  I  do.  So  in  a  way  I'm  kind 
of  spoiled,"  she  said. 

"It's  hard  work,  but  you  love  it." 

Others  echo  the  idea  that  work  in  the 
activist  sector  is  very  much  a  labour  of 
love.  People  forsake  higher  salaries  that 
they  could  get  working  elsewhere,  said 
Francoise  Dumaine,  assistant  director 
of  the  National  Anti-Poverty  Organiza- 
tion. 

"It's  more  than  just  a  regular  nine-to- 
five  job.  You  get  much  more  involved 
than  that.  It's  a  commitment  to  spend  a 
few  years  giving  time  to  something  you 
believe  in.  I  would  make  more  money 


"There  are  always  needs  we  could 
plug  people  into,  but  we  don't  have 
enough  money  to  bump  up  our  own 
salaries,  [let  alone  hire]  a  whole  new 
position,"  says  Anne  Livingston,  a  di- 


ple  who  are  the  least  able  to  support  the 
work  we  arc  doing." 

The  four  full-time  staff  who  work  at 
Animal  Alliance,  for  example,  receive 
minimum  wage.  And  even  at  that,  they 


Going  it  alone  —  Making 
money  the  old  fashioned  way 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  fundamental  concept  of  capital- 
ism is  that  the  smarter  you  are  and  the 
harder  you  work,  the  greater  your 
rewards  will  be.  Knowing  that  uni- 
versity students  are,  by  and  large,  the 
smartest  and  hardest  working  people 
around,  they  are  perfectly  suited  for 
the  ultimate  in  capitalistic  living  - 
entrepreneurship. 

Mind  you,  having  been  nurtured  in 
a  relatively  controlled  academic  en- 
vironment, a  student's  decision  to  go 
it  alone  can  be  daunting.  The  breadth 
of  decisions  that  confront  a  prospec- 
tive entrepreneur  seem  enormous. 

There  are  also  financial  risks  and 
dangers  in  being  an  entrepreneur. 
However,  the  early  to  mid-twenties  is 
the  time  one  can  most  afford  to  take 
those  chances. 

Starting  small  is  the  most  common 
approach.  A  project  with  minimal 
start-up  costs  and  low  overhead  has 


the  potential  to  show  profits  much 
quicker  than  a  more  involved  scheme. 

A  small  success  story 

Jeff  Davidson,  owner  of  Universal 
Tribe  Inc.,  got  started  at  the  age  of  26 
selling  Brewsacs.  A  friend  had  returned 
from  traveling  around  Europe  with  one 
as  a  souvenir  from  Scotland.  A  simple 
idea  came  to  them  -  "Hey,  we  should 
sell  these!"  Shortly  thereafter  a  com- 
pany was  formed. 

The  sacks  were  a  simple,  yet  novel 
approach  to  home  brewing.  The  canvas 
bags  come  filled  with  hops,  barley  and 
malt.  Simply  add  boiling  water  and  a 
sachet  of  yeast,  wait  three  weeks  and 
you  had  authentic  Scottish  lager. 

The  two  friends  arranged  to  have  a 
few  boxes  of  the  sacks  shipped  over, 
which  they  sold  at  a  local  flea  market. 
Renfing  the  stall  at  the  market  was  the 
only  expense. 

While  the  Brewsac  enterprise  did  not 
produce  enormous  profits,  Davidson 
insists  it  was  an  extremely  valuable 


learning  experience.  After  a  year,  with 
attendance  at  the  flea  market  waning, 
he  moved  on  to  a  larger,  more  lucra- 
tive project. 

Now,  Universal  Tribe  manufactures 
and  distributes  flower  sticks. 

"Flower  sticks  are  a  relatively  new 
toy.  Holding  one  stick  in  each  hand 
you  bounce  a  third  stick  back  and 
forth,  keeping  it  in  the  air  while  per- 
forming daring  and  cunning  feats," 
said  Davidson. 

This  new  company  employs  five 
high  school  students  to  make  the  sticks 
and  then  distributes  them  around  Lon- 
don, Toronto  and  Barrie.  There  are 
also  plans  to  sell  the  sticks  to  stores  in 
Europe  this  summer.  Unlike  the 
Brewsac  project,  Davidson  says  the 
flower  sticks  are  showing  profit  al- 
ready. 

Advice 

For  business  and  legal  advice,  en- 
trepreneurs have  a  myriad  of  sources 
Please  see  "Many,"  page  2 


doing  corporate  law  in  Toronto  or  Mon- 
treal," he  said.  "Most  of  the  people 
would  make  more  money  working  else- 
where, there  is  no  doubt  about  that... 
You're  not  looking  at  making  the  big 
bucks  in  this  community,  that's  for 
sure." 

Dumaine  estimates  that  at  the  na- 
tional level,  the  pay  is  actually  not  bad. 
It  is  possible,  he  said,  to  make  as  much 
as  $40,000  to  $60,000  a  year.  But  at  the 
regional  and  local  level,  the  pay  is  con- 
siderably less,  between  $20,000  and 
$25,000  a  year. 

Skills,  skills  and  more 
skills 

People  working  in  the  acfivist  move- 
ment come  from  a  wide  variety  of  back- 
grounds, said  Dumaine.  You  will  find 
educators,  social  workers,  lawyers, 
economists,  and  many  other  profes- 
sionals in  the  offices  of  activist  organi- 
zations across  the  country.  Dumaine 
himself  is  a  lawyer,  while  Lynne  Toupin, 
national  director  of  NAPO,  has  an  edu- 
cation background. 

"Our  backgrounds  are  certainly  very 
useful,  and  you  see  that  everywhere. 
People  have  their  backgrounds  and  they 
follow  their  interests  rather  than  having 
a  traditional  career,"  said  Dumaine. 

This  wide  variety  of  backgrounds 
compliments  the  needs  of  activist  or- 
ganizations, which  require,  as  do  any 
organizations,  a  wide  variety  of  skills 
applied  to  keep  them  up  and  running. 

"You  need  someone  to  answer  the 


phone,  count  the  money,  do  the  re- 
search, manage  the  staff,"  said  Chilton. 
"There  is,  as  in  any  organization,  a  good 
cross-section  of  skills — you  don't  have 
to  be  an  [environmental  scientist]  to 
work  in  an  environmental  organization. 
You  need  a  whole  cross-section  of  peo- 
ple with  different  backgrounds  to  take 
care  of  an  organization." 

But  Calver  says  the  key  to  success  in 
the  activist  sector  is  not  specialization, 
but  generalization.  She  stresses  that  if 
people  want  to  find  work  in  the  activist 
sector,  they  should  be  developing  as 
wide  an  array  of  skills  as  possible.  She 
says  that  in  activist  work,  an  individual 
will  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  a  wide 
variety  of  tasks. 

"People  really  have  to  round  out  their 
skills.  At  most  jobs,  you  have  to  be  able 
to  do  a  whole  wide  range  of  skills,"  she 
said.  Some  skills  she  emphasized  that 
hopefuls  should  be  picking  up  include 
volunteer  management,  book-keeping, 
computer  skills,  fundraising  and  strate- 
gic planning. 

Another  skill  activists  identify  as 
important  is  the  ability  to  work  with  a 
wide  range  of  people  and  organiza- 
tions. Kaye  said  activists  have  to  deal 
with  people  from  all  different  walks  of 
life — government  officials,  corporate 
representatives,  bankers,  and  of  course 
other  activists. 

Dumaine  added  that  political  interest 
and  political  flair  are  very  important 
assets  to  have.  You  have  to  be  able  to 
react  quickly  to  issues  and  decisions 
that  will  jump  out  at  you,  deciding  how 
to  stand  and  how  to  keep  your  credibil- 
ity. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  gain  the 
skills  needed  for  a  job  in  the  activist 
sector  is  to  first  work  in  the  sector  as  a 
volunteer.  Activism  isn't  a  place  where 
you  accomplish  much  working  alone. 
"The  best  route  is  to  do  volunteer  work 
and  to  join  a  group,"  reasons  Kaye.  "To 
do  work  through  an  organization  is  im- 
portant. Working  as  an  individual  is  not 
going  to  get  you  very  far." 

Volunteering  is  also  important,  as  it 
shows  potential  employers  that  you  are 
serious  about  working  as  an  activist  for 
social  change.  "That's  where  volun- 
teering experience  is  an  essential  expe- 
rience, as  it  shows  a  level  of  involve- 
ment over  a  period  of  time,"  said  Calver. 

Chilton  said  that  when  jobs  are  posted 
for  positions  in  the  activist  sector,  they 
often  specify  that  applicants  have  an 
interest  in  the  type  of  work  the  organi- 
zation is  doing. 

"We'd  like  them  to  be  sympathetic 
and  interested  in  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ganization and  its  work,"  she  explained. 

Contracting  Out  — 
Opportunity  Or  Peril? 

A  growing  trend  among  activist 
groups  is  contracting  out  work  to  either 
firms  or  individuals  who  do  a  set  task 
for  a  set  fee.  A  wide  variety  of  tasks  are 
being  contracted  out:  fundraising,  book- 
keeping, research,  writing  copy,  and  so 
on. 

This  trend  of  contracting  out  devel- 
oped because  it  was  a  way  for  activist 
organizations  to  cut  costs,  Kaye  said.  It 
is  cheaper  to  offer  someone  a  specific 
amount  of  money  to  complete  a  specific 
task,  then  to  hire  a  new  staff  person  for 
permanent  employment,  who  will  re- 
quire such  things  as  benefits. 

"It  is  obviously  a  reality,"  said 
Dumaine.  "There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  more  reliance  on  consultants." 

Dumaine  explained,  however,  that  it 
Please  see  "Volunteering,"  page  2 
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10  choose  from.  The  U  of  T  Ca- 
reer Centre  has  information 
available.  It  also  periodically 
offers  seminars  on  starting  your 
own  business. 

The  Women's  Entrepreneur- 
ship  Program,  established  in 
1990,  also  offers  courses  in  get- 
ling  started,  expanding,  and 
managing  your  own  business. 
The  introductory  course  is  one 
night  a  week  for  six  weeks,  cost- 
ing $425.  Much  of  the  class  is 
comprised  of  university  gradu- 
ates interested  in  taking  a  new 
approach  to  a  sluggish  job  mar- 
ket, said  Mona  Bandeem,  the 
program's  director. 

The  program  was  established 


to  encourage  and  recognize  fe- 
male enuepreneurs.  Past  students 
of  the  program  have  gone  on  to 
start  companies  in  construction, 
oil  and  gas  drilling,  and  finan- 
cial services,  as  well  as  fashion 
and  medicine,  according  to 
Bandeem. 

The  program  also  provides 
classes  in  family  business  man- 
agement to  address  the  specific 
problems  which  can  develop 
when  a  family  lives  and  works 
together. 

For  those  who  have  a  product 
or  idea  they  wish  to  market,  the 
Invention  Submission  Corpora- 
tion is  an  organization  which 
will,  for  a  fee,  do  most  of  the  leg 
work  for  you.  They  handle  the 
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patenting,  research,  licensing 
and  promotions,  or  whatever 
services  the  inventor  needs.  They 
are  a  business  rather  than  an 
advice  bureau,  working  with 
people  and  their  ideas,  taking 
them  as  far  as  they  want  to  go. 

ISC  begins  by  signing  a  confi- 
dentiality contract  with  the  cli- 
ent, to  be  sure  the  idea  does  not 
gel  used  in  any  way  against  the 
inventor's  wishes.  Then  they 
determine  whether  the  product 
or  idea  is  marketable,  and  if  so 
how,  said  Brian  Porter,  a  client 
liaison  agent  at  ISC. 

The  organization  is  designed 
for  people  with  ideas,  but  not  the 
massive  amount  of  time  it  takes 
to  run  your  own  business.  For 
those  who  are  trying  to  do  it 
themselves,  good  advice  is  es- 


sential. 

Davidson  himself  got  most  of 
his  advice  by  asking  questions 
of  everyone  he  knew. 

"I  just  kept  asking  people  who 
have  been  in  business.  Most  peo- 
ple are  very  willing  to  give  ad- 
vice," said  Davidson,  "but  the 
majority  of  the  learning  is  just 
day-to-day,  learning  as  you  go." 

Incorporating 

One  of  the  many  decisions 
that  needs  to  made  is  whether  or 
not  to  incorporate  your  business. 
If  you  do,  you  create  a  separate 
entity,  having  a  number  of  tangi- 
ble benefits.  Most  obvious  is 
that  the  business' s  income  is  no 
longer  personal  income.  By  pay- 
ing yourself  a  wage,  you  split 
your  profits  in  two  and  are  taxed 


at  a  lower  rale.  Additionally,  if 
you  get  into  legal  trouble,  it  will 
be  the  company  which  gets  sued, 
not  you.  Thirdly,  if  things  go 
sour  and  you  develop  large  debts, 
you  can  declare  corporate,  in- 
stead of  personal,  bankruptcy. 
Finally,  if  you  incorporate  your 
company  name,  no  one  else  can 
use  it. 

The  procedure  to  get  incorpo- 
rated involves  a  lot  of  forms  and 
about  a  thousand  dollars  in  fees. 
If  you  have  a  lawyer  in  the  fam- 
ily, you  can  save  a  good  portion 
of  that  by  getting  free  legal 
counseling. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  job 
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without  a  boss,  no  time  clock  to 
punch,  and  where  you  set  your 
own  salary,  go  for  it.  All  you 
need  is  a  brilliant,  or  at  least 
relatively  novel  idea,  some  go<xl 
advice,  a  lawyer  in  the  family 
and  70  to  90  hours  a  week  to 
work  at  it. 

If  you  succeed,  you  can  have 
your  own  business,  become  a 
billionaire,  make  decisions  that 
affect  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  and  rule  the  western 
world. 

But  be  warned.  You  may  have 
to  start  out  by  selling  bags  of 
barley  and  hops  out  of  the  back 
of  your  mom  s  Volvo. 


Volunteering 
often  a  good  start 
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would  be  difficult  for  someone 
to  come  straight  out  of  univer- 
sity and  set  up  a  firm  that  con- 
tracts out  to  activist  groups.  He 
said  these  firms  are  usually 
started  by  activists  who  have 
been  working  in  the  sector  for  a 
long  time  and  have  built  up  both 
skills  and  contacts. 

To  some  social  activists,  this 
trend  makes  economic  sense. 
Livingston  said  that  Animal  Al- 
liance, for  example,  contracts 
out  the  making  of  its  newsletter. 
"That's  the  way  the  worid  is 
going. ..in  all  industries,  and  I 
don't  see  why  our  industry 
shouldn't  as  well.  And  it  .seems 
cost  effective,"  she  says. 

But  contracting  out  is  not 
popular  with  all  activists.  While 
this  may  be  a  natural  develop- 
ment in  a  lime  of  economic  dif- 


ficulties, the  use  of  these  indi- 
viduals and  firms  docs  not  come 
without  a  possible  price,  some 
argue. 

Kaye  expressed  concern  that 
contracting  out  to  individuals 
and  firms  may  possibly  under- 
mine an  organization's  ability  to 
control  its  own  affairs  and  direc- 
tion. 

"There  is  a  trend  in  social 
justice  work  away  from  having 
all  of  the  functions  done  by  peo- 
ple who  are  politically  account- 
able to  the  organization,  and  I 
consider  it  a  dangerous  develop- 
ment." said  Kaye.  "I  find  it  an 
important  check  for  people  to  be 
politically  responsible  to  the 
people  they  are  trying  to  repre- 
sent. 

Personally.  I  believe  people 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  politi- 
cal costs."  -fSt 
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Networking,  €ree  labour,  and  exploitation 

Volunteering  your  way  into  the  career  you  want 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Once  summer  hits,  do  you  find 
you  have  loads  of  exira  time  on 
your  hands?  Are  you  sicic  and 
tired  of  spending  your  afternoons 
watching  reruns  of  Magnum, 
P.I.'?  Are  you  unemployed  and 
at  a  loss  over  which  career  path 
to  take? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  any 
one  of  these  questions,  maybe 
you  should  think  about  volun- 
teering your  time  to  help  others, 
while  helping  yourself  to  ex- 
plore new  options  and  move  your 
butt  off  the  couch. 

The  word  "volunteer"  no 
longer  means  offering  your  serv- 
ices for  free  to  change  bedpans 
in  hospitals.  Gone  are  the  days 
of  candystripers  in  cute  little 
hats.  Volunteering  has  expanded 
beyond  the  hospital  and  most 
non-profit  organizations  to  be- 
come a  new  place  for  the  career- 
lost,  unemployed,  bored,  smart 
student  to  start  networking  with 
others  in  various  employment 
fields. 

There  are  over  30,000  volun- 
teers in  the  greater  Toronto  area 
according  to  Zora  Bagar,  com- 
munity development  coordina- 
tor for  the  Volunteer  Centre  of 
Metro  Toronto.  Of  that  number, 
30  per  cent  are  students  from  the 
ages  of  14  to  25. 

A  placement  agency  for 
strictly  non-profit  firms,  the 
Volunteer  Centre  has  six  offices 
in  and  around  Toronto,  one  on 
the  campus  of  York  University, 
and  is  continuing  to  grow. 

"[The  volunteer]  number  is 
growing. ..there  is  more  need 
because  the  social  services  sec- 
tor and  community  is  growing," 
said  Bagar. 

Lou  Hawkcs,  manager  of  in- 
formation services  at  U  of  T's 
Career  Centre,  said  volunteer- 
ing often  gives  students  a  chance 
to  explore  areas  of  career  inter- 
est. 

"Once  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity, they  may  decide  that  this  is 
not  an  area  they  have  an  interest 
in,"  said  Hawkes. 

Students  should  take  looking 
for  a  volunteer  opportunity  as 
seriously  as  their  job  searching, 
she  advised,  as  you  never  know 
who  your  potential  employers  or 


contacts  are  going  to  be. 

The  Career  Centre  on  the  St. 
George  Campus  now  keeps  a 
volunteer  board.  The  board  is  set 
up  in  order  to  give  students  an 
outlet  for  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  various  careers,  said 
Hawkes. 

The  value  of  volunteer  work 
is  often  underestimated,  she  says. 

"Paid  and  unpaid  work  is  given 
equal  consideration  by  employ- 
ers, she  said.  "Because  of  the 
availability  of  paid  work,  skills 
students  have  to  offer  can  be  as 
substantial  if  not  more,  in  some 
of  their  community  or  volunteer 
work." 

If  students  want  to  volunteer 
in  a  specific  area  but  have  no 
idea  how  to  go  about  finding  a 
placement,  the  U  of  T  Extern 
program  is  often  a  good  place  to 
start. 

Extems  are  undergraduate  and 
graduate  U  of  T  students  who  are 
placed  anywhere  from  engineer- 
ing firms  to  television  networks, 
by  the  Career  Centre. 

Externing,  said  coordinator 
Kay  Francis,  is  different  from 
volunteering.  Students  often  "job 
shadow"  an  expert  in  their  field 
of  interest  for  up  to  five  days. 
Students  can  use  the  program  as 
many  times  as  they  wish. 

"We're  hoping  the  students 
view  this  more  as  helping  them 
with  career  planning,"  said 
Francis.  "[The  program]  is 
mainly  student-driven.  You  can 
ask  for  anything  and  I'll  try  to 
find  it.  We  had  a  mid-wife  [re- 
quest] this  year...  shadowing  for 
three  to  five  days  obviously 
doesn't  work  but  we  arranged  it 
so  they  could  talk  to  someone 
about  it." 

Externs  have  also  worked  in 
television  news  rooms,  includ- 
ing City  TV's. 

Last  year,  over  450  U  of  T 
students  went  through  the  pro- 
gram, which  runs  from  Feb.  13- 
17  and  May  12-16. 

Offering  your  fime  and  serv- 
ices free  of  charge  can  give  you 
more  than  just  moral 
fulfillment — in  some  cases,  it 
may  land  you  a  job. 

Yvetle  Ray,  a  former  Ryerson 
student  and  volunteer  at  CKLN- 
FM  campus  radio,  used  her  vol- 
unteer experience  at  BMG 
Records  to  land  herself  a  job  in 


record  distribution. 

Ray  worked  in  the  alternative 
music  department  at  BMG,  deal- 
ing with  campus  radio  stations 
and  tracking  music  to  see  if  it 
was  getting  any  air  time.  Al- 
though she  worked  at  BMG  on 
one  of  her  days  off  from  her  full- 
time  job,  Ray  said  working  at  a 
private  company  as  a  volunteer 
didn't  really  bother  her. 

"I  thought  about  it,  but  it  didn't 
bother  me  that  much.  I  was  just 
interested  in  getting  experience, 
because  there's  no  way  I  could 
do  this  without  getting  hired  on," 
she  said. 

Not  all  are  as  lucky.  Take  Lisa 
Hepner,  a  recent  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  and 
former  Varsity  staffer,  who 
wants  to  pursue  a  career  in  broad- 
cast journalism. 

Volunteering  services  for  free 
is  often  the  only  way  you  can  get 
your  foot  in  the  door  in  the  me- 
dia industry,  said  Hepner,  who 
worked  a  two-week  internship 
at  CBC  Ottawa. 

"It  was  basically  geared  to 
Carleton  journalism  people.  It 
was  good  because  you  get  to  feel 
your  way  around  and  meet  peo- 
ple," she  said,  "but  you  can't  do 
voice-overs.,  you  script  clips, 
research,  and  then  you're  not 
given  credit. 

"And  you  have  to  have  some 
sort  of  skills  before  they'll  take 
you  as  an  intern." 

But  the  experience  has  Hepner 
wondering  if  the  media  isn't  ex- 
ploiting its  volunteer  labourers. 

"If  you  think  the  two-week 
thing  will  lead  to  something, 
think  again.  So  many  people  are 
waiting  in  the  wings  to  take 
over,"  she  said.  "I  know  people 
who  freelance  for  the  CBC  for 
five  to  ten  years  before  they  can 
get  in." 

Still,  if  you  look  at  journalis- 
tic internships  as  a  learning  ex- 
perience, ot  an  open  door,  they 
could  be  worthwhile,  she  said. 

In  contrast,  volunteering  for 
non-profit  organizations  often 
leads  students  to  permanent  jobs, 
said  Swinitha  Coswatte,  volun- 
teer coordinator  for  the 
Alzheimer's  Society  for  Metro 
Toronto. 

"There  are  so  many  who  have 
got  jobs  through  us.  We  had  a 
volunteer,  a  new  Canadian,  who 
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City-TV  is  one  of  many  places  that  co-operates  with  the  Career  Centre's  Extern 
programme.  (Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 

did  our  data  processing  for  us. 
She  got  a  job  with  the  provincial 
Liberals  [through  someone  at  the 
Society),"  she  said. 

Alzheimer's  is  a  degenerative 
brain  disorder  that  effects  a  quar- 
ter million  Canadians.  The  Soci- 
ety has  over  650  volunteers  in 
Toronto,  many  of  them  students 
from  the  University  of  Toronto 
Schools.  These  high  school  stu- 
dents help  out  through 
fundraising  and  working  in  the 
office,  which  is  often  their  first 
glimpse  of  public  life — provid- 
ing them  with  skills  they  can 
refer  to  in  their  summer  job 
search. 

Philanthropic  work  also  does 
the  soul  good.  Working  in  a  sen- 
ior citizen '  s  home  not  only  looks 
good  on  a  resume,  but  allows 
youths  to  learn  more  about  geri- 
atrics, said  Anne-Marie  Petrie, 
an  activation  manager  for  the 
Versa-Care  Centre  in  Elobicokc. 

"Volunteers  gain  knowledge 
of  seniors.  They  gel  to  socialize, 
run  exercise  programs,  bingo 
games,  etc.,"  she  said. 

The  verdict  on  volunteering? 
In  the  end,  the  value  of  giving 
your  time  for  free  may  depend 
on  your  reasons  for  doing  so.  If 
you  are  content  with  some  credit, 
some  contacts,  and  doing  a  little 
good,  then  volunteering  may  fill 
your  needs.  A  sure  path  to  a 
career  it  isn't;  but  that  doesn't 
mean  volunteering  doesn't  have 
its  own  rewards.  -flj 


Keating  Educational  Tours 

We  need  Female  and  Male  guides  in  particular! 
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Customer  Service 
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Lots  of  clerical  assignments  on  a  daily  basis 

(Secretarial,  Data  Entry,  Word  Pro,  Reception,  etc.) 

Check  the  one  that's  right  for  you! 

Keith  Bagg  Personnel/Tfemporary  Services  has  been  providing  quahty  staff  to 
reputable  firms  in  the  greater  Ibronto  area  for  over  23  years.  All  of  our  work  takes 
place  with  pre-qualified  clients  in  good  working  environments.  Our  temporary  staff 
are  given  the  following  benefits: 

/  Guaranteed  Hourly  Rates  ✓  Weekly  Pay  ✓  Training  ✓  Vacation  Pay 

lb  set  up  an  immediate  personalized  appointment,  please  call: 
Mindy  Mingel 
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Keith  Base  Temporary  Services 
Phone:  (43.6)  863-3.800  ext.  2±6 
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Looking  Sor  a  job  requires 
aggressiveness  and  positive  thinking 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Whether  we  enjoy  school  or  fail 
il,  whether  we  stay  here  three 
years  or  eight,  every  student  has 
to,  sooner  or  later,  engage  in  one 
of  the  most  existeniially  frus- 
trating endeavours  known  to 
humankind. 
Finding  a  job. 

The  economy  may  get  better. 
The  waiting  lines  may  drop.  But 
you  can  never  escape  the  ago- 
nizing tortures  of  the  resume, 
the  cover  letter,  the  interview. 


When  you've  been  looking  for  a 
while,  the  ennui  of  repeated  ap- 
plications can  be  absolutely  de- 
moralizing. 

Fortunately,  you  have  one  ace 
in  the  hole.  One  thing  that  makes 
searching  for  gainful  employ- 
ment much,  much  easier  than  it 
could  be. 

You  see,  the  truth  is,  most 
people  are  even  worse  at  look- 
ing for  work  than  you  are. 

Every  employer  has  a  story 
about  how  unseriously  most  peo- 
ple lake  job  hunting.  Take  Pat 
Pal.  She's  the  manager  of  hu- 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  CEinadian  men  Is  rising.  As  a  result, 
many  young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have 
chllcfren. 

If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age.  have 
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and  4:00  p.m.  for  further  information.  All  Inquiries 
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Suitable  expense  reimbursement  few  successful 
candidates  is  guaranteed. 


C.A.R.E  CENTRE 
2338  Hurontaiio  St. 


Mlsslasauga.  L5B  INl.  897-96O0 


man  resources  at  Price- 
Waterhouse,  the  prestigious  ac- 
countancy and  consulting  firm. 
Pal  says  many  prospective  ap- 
plicants' attitudes  lose  them  any 
chance  long  before  she  draws  up 
the  interview  list. 

Many  prospective  applicants 
confuse  aggression — normally  a 
good  quality  for  job-hunters — 
with  rudeness. 

"I  am  amazed  that  students 
will  call  to  get  a  secretary,  and 
be  rude.  I  have  good  staff.  They'll 
tell  mc  if  someone's  not  going  lo 
work  out.  Being  nice  is  really 
important  " 

There  are  other  ways  to  be 
ruled  right  out.  Pal  says. 

"The  worst  is  to  send  in  a 
resume  without  a  cover  letter. 
Like  I'm  supposed  lojfu^.M  what 


you're  looking  for?" 

But  that's  not  the  only  peril  in 
cover  letter  writing.  She  has  lit- 
tle time  for  applicants  who  says 
try  lo  be  loo  flexible,  saying 
they'll  do  anything  for  you.  You 
should  be  ambitious  in  your  cover 
letter  and  interview,  not  com- 
placent. Pal  says. 

"We  want  lo  hire  people  who 
want  our  jobs,"  she  says.  "I  mean, 
you  understand  why  people  are 
doing  that,  but  if  you're  not  look- 
ing into  a  specific  position,  that 
has  a  lot  of  hurdles." 

Vocational  rehabilitation 
worker  Robert  Holbrook  agrees. 
"You  should  not  expect  to  find  a 
job  that  you  will  find  satisfying 
if  you  decide  lo  just  look  for  any 
job,"  he  says. 

Holbrook  counsels  people 


SIENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
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Culture,  language,  travel,  con- 
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with  better  comprehension, 
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ROOM  105 
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who  have  been  out  of  work  for  a 
long  time.  He  tells  them  to  go 
after  jobs  aggressively. 
Resumes,  for  instance,  should 
be  rewritten  with  a  specific  job 
application  in  mind. 

"Your  resume  must  show 
employers  that  you  have  the 
skills  and  experiences  they  need. 
Do  a  couple  of  different 
resumes,"  he  says. 

Cover  letten  should  also  show 
the  applicant  knows  something 
about  what  he  or  she  is  getting 
into,  Pal  says. 

"We've  got  applicants  that 
think  we're  a  bank! 

"I'd  favour  the  applicant  that 
clearly  demonstrates  in  their 
cover  letter  that  they've  re- 
.searchcd  first."  Similarly,  "to 
whom  il  may  concern"  letters 
arc  less  attractive  than  those  from 
people  who  write  to  a  specific 
person,  she  says. 

"You  have  lo  know  what  vou 
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want, "  agrees  Holbrook. 

Don't  wait  until  job  offers  are 
advertised  in  ihe  newspapers  lo 
approach  a  company  you  want  to 
work  for,  Holbrook  says. 

Make  a  list  of  companies  you'd 
like  to  work  for,  find  out  who  is 
in  charge  of  hiring  at  them,  and 
then  send  each  a  copy  of  your 
resume  or  cover  letter.  Follow 
up  later  with  phone  calls. 

Bui  the  most  important  thing, 
he  says,  is  to  maintain  a  positive 
mental  attitude.  "It's  important 
to  keep  psychologically  and 
physically  healthy,  he  says. 

"Positive  thinking  will  lead  to 
positive  action  and  positive  re- 
sults." 

"Set  yourself  goals  that  are 
manageable,"  he  says,  "and  ac- 
complish them.  Say  lo  yourself: 
I  will  complete  a  resume  by  this 
date.  I  will  get  a  cover  letter 
written  by  this  dale. 

"You  have  lo  write  down  such 
a  list.  Then  place  it  on  ihe  refrig- 
erator, or  somewhere  else  where 
you  can  see  it. 

"Most  likely  when  you've 
written  a  goal  down,  you'll  ac- 
complish that  goal."  -fit 

The  UofT  Career  Centre  con- 
tinues to  provide  students  with 
ways  to  improve  their  job  seek- 
ing skills.  All  through  the  month 
of  February,  they  are  offering 
.seminars  on  all  aspects  of  job 
hunting.  from  finding 
unadvertised  jobs  to  interview- 
ing .skills.  Call  978-8000  (down- 
town). 905-828-5451  (Erindale). 
or  drop  in  at  Room  S403  at 
Scarborough  College  for  more 
details. 
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Study  in  Sydney,  Australia 

information  session  on 
Studying  in  Australia 
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Dr.  Joseph  Relich 
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All  you  need  in  life  is  Love  and  a  ,45 

Director  Talkington  dodges  crackers  with  Uzis  ali  for  tlie  sake  of  film 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

"You  just  can't  live  in  Texas 
'less  you  gotta  lot  of  soul," 
sang  Lone  Star  State  residents 
Waylon  Jennings  and  Doug 
Sahm.  "Soul"  here  serves  as  a 
synonym  for  grit  and  determi- 
nation, and  that's  exactly 
what  director  CM.  Talkington 
needed  to  finish  his  first  fea- 
ture. Love  and  a  .45,  shot  on 
location  in  South  Texas. 

Talkington  and  his  cast  and 
crew  survived  indoor  floods 
and  being  chased  by  a  gang  of 
men  armed  with  Uzis.  They 
were  out  scouting  for  locations 
in  the  boondocks  when  they 
saw  someone  waving  at  them 
in  the  distance. 

"We  waved  back,  you 
know,  'Hi,  how  ya  doin' 
and  we  didn't  look.  Then  sud- 
denly I  see  five  guys  with  guns 
and,  I'm  serious,  ten 
Doberman  pinscers  and 
pitbulls  running  towards  us," 
recounts  Talkington,  talking  at 
a  clip  that  would  leave  some  of 
the  speed  freaks  in  his  movie  in 
the  dust. 

"Obviously  we  had  driven 
through  this  'Keep  Out'  sign 
that  we  didn't  notice.  So  I'm 
just  like,  'get  in  the  car,  get  in 
the  fuckin'  car!'  We  get  in 
the  car  and  these  guys  come 
running  after  us,  and  we  peel 
out  in  reverse  going  down  this 
dirt  country  road  with  bushes 
and  pine  trees  and  foliage  eve- 
rywhere— just  scared  shitless. 

"I  look  to  my  left  and 
there's  this  guy  out  of  Deliv- 
erance who  steps  out  of  the 
bushes  and  he's  got  this  Uzi 
machine  gun  in  his  fuckin' 
hands. 

"Obviously,  we'd  hap- 
pened onto  some  drug  opera- 
tion or  KKK  club.  We  drove  to 
the  highway  and  stopped  to  get 
some  lunch  and  these  guys  fol- 
lowed us  all  the  way  there.  The 
guy  was  so  pissed  off  he  came 
up  and  said,  'If  I  ever  see  you 
on  my  land  again  I'll  kill  you. 
I'll  kill  you!' 

"It  was  kind  of  a  nice  intro- 
duction for  everyone  on  the 
crew  to  see  that  what  was  in 
the  movie  was  not  entirely  fan- 
ciful." 

That  anecdote's  a  pretty  fair 
indication  of  the  downhome, 
lowlife  surrealism  that  fuels 
Loveanda.45,  which  stars  Gil 
Bellows  (Shawshank  Redennp- 
tion),  newcomer  Renee 
Zellweger  and  Captain 
America  his  own  self,  Peter 
Fonda.  Love  and  a  .45  is  the 
sortoftrippy  flick  Jim  Jarmusch 
is  credited  with  doing.  (Unlike 
Jarmusch,  though,  CM. 
doesn't  bore  your  ass  off.) 

Talkington  follows  the 
misadventures    of  Watty 


Reynolds  Watts  (Bellows)  and 
Starlene  (Zel  I  weger).  Watty  has 
been  robbing  convenience 
stores  ever  since  his  pappy  told 
him  all  he  needed  to  get  by  in 
this  world  was  love  and  a  .45. 
He  also  spouts  metaphysical 
statements  mixed  with  flatland 
realism,  and  consults  the  / 
Ching  religiously.  Starlene 
watches  old  movies  on  TV  and 
puts  the  heat  on  Watt,  demand- 
ing  a  marriage  proposal. 

Watty  caves  in,  borrowing 
several  thousand  from  a  local 
drug  dealer  to  buy  her  a  ring. 
It's  been  slim  pickings  on  the 
convenience  store  front 
though,  and  he  hasn't  made 
enough  to  pay  the  shark  back 
on  time.  His  old  prison  buddy, 
Billy  Mack  Black  (.Dazed  and 
Confused's  Rory  Cochrane), 
dangles  an  irresistible  carrot  in 
front  of  Watty:  a  job  that  could 
net  him  $10,000.  Watty  agrees 
to  do  it,  despite  the  fact  that 
speed  freak  Billy  has  a  rather 
loose  grasp  on  reality. 

Things  don't  go  so  well,  or, 
as  Watty  says  after  the  deal 
goes  down  twisted,  "In  all  like- 
lihood, my  life  had  been 
fucked."  Our  two  gorgeous 
innocents  then  jump  into 
Watty's  '72  Plymouth  Road 
Runner  headed  for  Mexico — 
with  the  law,  Billy,  and  two 
psycho  collectors.  Creepy 
Cody  and  Dinosaur  Bob,  in  hot 
pursuit. 

The  scenario  seems  to 
scream  road  movie,  but 
Talkington  doesn't  exactly 
see  it  that  way. 

"  I  guess  it  is  a  road  movie, 
but  it's  less  about  going  along 
the  road  and  meeting  strange 
kinds  of  people  and  more  about 
these  characters  who  happen 
to  be  in  transit.  I  wanted  to 
write  something  that  I  thought 
would  get  financing  from  a 
company  like  Cannon,  or  any 
sort  of  low-budget  company, 
something  they  would  finance 
because  of  the  genre  elements. 
It  helps  to  have  that  genre  thing 
because  they  can  sel  I  that  even 
if  you  suck  as  a  director.  But  I 
also  wanted  to  make  a  movie 
that  I  would  enjoy  seeing. 

"I  haven't  seen  a  lot  of 
road  movies,"  he  adds,  "but  I 
basically  spent  a  lot  of  my  life 
on  the  road — lots  of  road  trips, 
lotsof  driving.  Tome,  I  think  of 
it  as  a  movie  about  love  and 
hate." 

The  film,  Talkington  be- 
lieves, is  also  about  binary, 
y  i  ng-yang  relationsh  i  ps,  the  sort 
of  set-up  Talkington  has  been 
attracted  to  since  he  began 
writing,  directing  and  perform- 
ing in  plays  almost  eight  years 
ago.  Watty  represents  reality, 
caution  and  common  sense, 
despite  his  penchant  for  meta- 
physical blather,  though  on 
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some  occasions  his  caution 
turns  into  full  blown  paranoia; 
Starlene  weighs  in  on  behalf  of 
fantasy.  When  Watty  tells  her 
they've  got  to  go  to  Mexico, 
she's  thrill^.  It's  an  oppor- 
tunity for  her  to  practise  her 
Spanish.  But  she's  far  from 
being  some  sort  of  stereotypi- 
cal, sexism-inspired  ditz. 

"By  working  together, 
they're  able  to  surmount  these 
obstacles,"  explains 
Talkington.  "On  the  one  hand, 
his  realistic  grounding  allows 
him  to  get  out  of  certain  situa- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  her 
inability  to  accept  reality,  and 
sort  of  forging  her  own  version 
of  reality,  allows  them  to  get 
through  these  obstacles  as  wel  I . 
To  me,  everything  involves  this 
sort  of  teamwork  thing." 

Fantasy  versus  reality  is  one 
of  the  film's  key  conflicts.  The 
road  naturally  sparks  halluci- 
nations and  the  movie  hums 
with  the  sort  of  eerie  buzz  you 
hear  coming  off  power  lines. 
The  dialectic  is  underlined  by 
Starlene's  love  for  old  mov- 
ies and  Crime  TV  ("All  crime, 
all  the  time"),  theonly  channel 
available  in  Talkington's  uni- 
verse. 

The  TV  stuff  belongs  to  one 
of  the  movie's  subthemes. 
There's  a  critique  of  violence 
runningthrough  the  film.  Inthe 
opening  scene,  Watty,  on  the 
job,  hands  a  loaded  pistol  to  a 
convenience  store  clerk,  and 
advises  him  to  get  out  of  the  rat 
race,  repeating  his  dad's  ad- 
vice. (Later,  at  a  crucial  mo- 
ment, kids  dressed  in  cowboy 
outfits  cruise  by  in  a  fantasy 
drive-by.)  This  may  sound  a  lot 
like  a  certain  bigshot  Holly- 
wood director's  latest  bit  of 
Sturm  und  drag,  but  Talkington 
isn't  partial  to  such  highfalu- 
tin  statements. 

"I  wouldn't  say  that 
there's  this  sort  of  super  deep 
meaning  in  doing  that.  I  was 
trying  to  show  this  cycle  of  vio- 
lence that  is  continually  re- 
peated in  our  society,  and  prob- 
ably most  societies,  and  in  a 
way  is  kind  of  handed  down. 
The  scene  at  the  beginning  is 
funny,  or  hopefully  it'sfunny, 
but  at  the  same  time  it's 
slightly  cynical  as  well.  It's 
sort  of  like  your  dad  handing 
you  his  football  and  you're 
going  to  become  a  big  football 
player. 

"Believe  me,  it's  not  some 


Is  that  a  .45  in  your  pocket 

film  about  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence in  America,  though 
that's  certainly  an  element  of 
it." 

The  movie  has  an  inherent 
cult  appeal.  Besides  Fonda — 
whom  CM.  hooked  up  with 
because  his  cinematographer 
sholKillingZoe,  and  Eric  Stoltz 
was  dating  Briget  Fonda — the 
film  boasts  several  midnight 
movie  idols.  Eraserhead's 
Jack  Nance  shows  up  as  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  Ann 
Wedgeworth  from  Sweef 
Dreams  and  Three's  Com- 
pany plays  Star's  mom,  and 
the  Reverend  Horton  Heat 
plays  the  band  in  the  bar.  The 
biggest  surprise,  though,  is 
Jeffrey  Combs  as  Di  nosau  r  Bob. 
Combs  has  specialized  in  nerdy 
niceguysor  ineffectual  villains 
(he  was  Herbert  West  in  Stuart 
Gordon's  gross-out  classic, 
Re-Animatod,  but  here  he's 
the  most  feral  threatening  creep 
since  Dennis  Hopper  sucked 
ether. 

In  addition  to  the  perform- 
ers, there  were  some  revered 
underground  types  behind  the 
scenes.  Darrin  Scott  {To  Sleep 
With  Anger,  Fear  of  a  Black 
Hat)  produced.  CBGB's  fa- 
vourite punk  guitar  hero  Tom 
Verlaine  did  the  music. 

Like  a  lot  of  indy  filmmakers 
(see  Gregg  Araki,  Alison  Anders 
and,  if  you  really  must. 


or  are  you  just  happy  to 

Jarmusch),  Talkington  is  in- 
spired by  music  as  much  as 
film.  To  some  degree  the  mov- 
ie's soundtrack,  which  fea- 
tures Mazzy  Starr,  Horton  Heat, 
Meat  Puppets,  RogerMillerand 
Johnny  Cash,  has  gotten  more 
press  than  the  film.  That 
doesn't  bother  Talkington, 
who  was  a  musician  himself, 
and  he  doesn't  see  the  close 
relationship  he  and  the  afore- 
mentioned filmmakers  have 
with  music  as  anything  new. 

"I  thinkany  good  filmmaker 
has  an  intimate  relationship 
with,  and  understanding  of, 
music,"  says  Talkington.  "I 
think  you  have  to  understand 
rhythm  very  well  to  be  a  good 
filmmaker.  If  you  go  back  to 
Eisenstein  he  was  getting 
Prokofiev  to  score /van  the  Ter- 
rible. Music  to  me  is  as  impor- 
tant to  me,  if  not  more  impor- 


see  me? 

tant,  than  film  any  day.  When  I 
was  writing  the  script,  I  had 
songs  in  mind.  For  my  next 
movie,  (already  have  the  whole 
soundtrack  worked  out,  every 
single  sound  cue." 

Hopefully,  Talkington  will 
continue  to  put  film  ahead  of 
music.  Hollywood  isone  place 
that  could  his  use  sort  of  soul. 
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Horror  at  its  lowest  common  denominator 

Tales  From  the  Crypt  •  Demon  Night  targets  wrong  age  group 


Who  cares  if  he's  an  evil  demon,  he's  cute  as  hell! 


by  Alan  Cornblum 

Maybe  it's  because  there  have 
just  been  too  many  ordinary, 
predictable,  and  just  plain  not- 
scary  horror  flicks  over  the  last 
decade,  and  our  hungry-for- 
horror  brains  have  just  become 
accustomed  to  them.  Or  maybe 
it's  because  the  relatively  re- 
cent achievements  in  special 
effects  are  taken  for  granted. 
Or  maybe  it's  because  Tales 
from  the  Crypt-Demon  Night 
just  wasn't  the  creative  or 
imaginative  masterpiece  of 
modern  horror  that  its  creators 
had  imagined.  Whatever  the 
reason,  it  made  its  way  to  the 


big  screen  with  no  more  than  a 
few  disappointing  gasps  and 
groans. 

Cone  are  the  days  when 
horror  flicks  were  actually  in- 
tended to  rattle  and  occasion- 
ally frighten  its  audience.  De- 
mon Knight  follows  in  the  line 
of  films  where  horror  is  over- 
whelmingly substituted  with 
bland  comedy.  Sure,  gory 
scenes  abound  and  the  ex- 
pected one-liners  appropriately 
start  or  mark  the  completion  of 
intensive  reaction  sequences. 
But  Demon  Knight  mostly  set- 
tles for  the  lowest  common 
denominator. 

The  premise  in  the  pbt  is 


creative  enough.  The  attempt 
at  trying  to  fit  it  with  a  specific 
scenario,  however,  has  more 
than  just  a  few  faults.  Like  most 
1950s  Tales  From  the  Crypt 
comic  books,  and  the  1990s 
television  series,  elements  of 
the  supernatural  are  involved. 

The  holder  of  the  last  re- 
maining Key  (actually,  it  looks 
more  like  a  talisman)  of  the 
universe  kept  out  of  Evil's 
grasp,  Brayker  (William  Sadler), 
is  chased  to  the  small  town  of 
Wormwood  by  an  unusual 
demon  named  the  Collector 
(Billy  Zane).  Brayker  and  an 
odd  assortment  of  town  mem- 
bers (among  them:  a  thief,  pros- 
titute, drunkard,  and  of  course, 
a  disgruntled  ex-postal  worker) 
are  forced  to  work  together  to 
remain  alive  and  to  keep  the 
Key  away  from  the  Collector 
and  a  bunch  of  lesser  demons 
who  look  like  they  came 
through  nuclear  fallout. 

Perhaps  the  saving  grace  of 
this  film  is  what  other  films 
have  recently  come  to  depend 
upon:  a  slick,  almost  charming 
villain  with  a  sense  of  humour 
that  most  can't  help  but  ad- 
mire. Demon  Knight  depends 
on  Zane's  wit  for  plot  bal- 
ance and  structure,  much  like 
Batman  depended  on  jack 
Nicholson's  joker. 

Demon  Knight  also  relies — 
unsuccessfully — on  a  rather 
weak  script  (written  by  Ethan 
Reiff,  Cyrus  Voris  and  Mark 
Bishop),  and  the  non-celebrity 
status  of  its  actors.  True,  )ohn 
Larroquette  does  make  an  un- 
expected and  brief  appearance. 


and  the  other  characters  have 
had  major  film  roles  (William 
Sadler— 0;e  Hard  II,  Jada 
Pinkett — A  Low  Down  Dirty 
Shame).  But  none  are  expected 
to  win  an  Oscar  soon,  or  be- 
come box-office  draws  be- 
cause of  their  talents. 

By  making  the  movie  re- 
stricted, its  creators  eliminated 
a  natural  audience.  Demon 
Kights  "save  the  universe 
from  the  worst  evil"  theme  and 
its  slapstick  humour  appeal  to 
the  ignorance  of  youth.  This  is 
the  kind  of  movie  that  kids 
would  love  and  remember, 
simply  because  they  haven't 
seen  many  films  to  compare  it 
to.  Yet  with  the  R  rating,  the 
only  overtly  positive  reviewsof 
this  film  would  come  from  kids 
sneaking  into  the  theatre  with 


fake  ID'S. 

While  the  movie  didn't 
quite  last  two  hours,  including 
the  seemingly  endless  pre- 
views, it  did  drag  on.  With  most 
of  the  carnage  already  com- 
pleted, the  audience  was  left 
with  a  final  good  vs.  evil  strug- 
gle that  was  just  plain  pitiful. 
The  rather  unusual  powers  and 
history  of  the  Key  and  its  pro- 
tectors steered  Demon  Knight 
away  from  horror  and  into  lame 
science-fiction.  Only  halfway 
through  the  film  does  the  audi- 
ence finally  know  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Collector  and  the 
Key,  and  any  loose  ends  in  the 
explanation  are  quickly  met 
with  Brayker's  "Hey,  I 
didn't  make  the  rules." 

It's  not  that  people  were 
expecting  the  next  Psycho  of 


horror  films.  It  would  have  been 
nice,  however  \f  Demon  Night 
offered  something  unique. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  a  simple 
regurgitation  of  some  modern 
horror  themes  with  some  modi- 
fications to  its  presentation. 

If  you're  desperately 
searching  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments that  make  no  attempt  at 
subtlety  and  will  just  as  easily 
be  forgotten  as  what  you  had 
for  lunch  last  Friday,  Demon 
Knight  could  fulfill  this  need. 
Take  a  younger  sibling  who  is 
constantly  complaining  that 
you  don't  spend  enough  qual- 
ity time  together. 
P.S.  If  you  have  access  to 
Internet,  there  are  some  7a/es 
From  the  Crypt  goodies  you 
might  be  interested  in. 
Type  http://www.mca.com 


Death  by  estate  auction 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Is  it  possible  for  someone  to 
figure  you  out  from  what  you 
have  left  behind  once  you  die? 
That  is  the  attempt  in  the  latest 
production  from  the  Augusta 
Company,  asthree  auctioneers 
of  the  estate  try  and  present  a 
woman  after  her  death  in  86: 
an  autopsy. 

Currently  running  at  the  Bud- 
dies in  Bad  Times  Theatre,  this 
short  one-act  play  focuses  on 
the  investigation  and  presenta- 
tion of  86  items  by  three  indi- 
viduals (Daniel  Brooks,  Don 
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Delicious  authentic  Eritrean  and  Ethiopean  cuisine. 
Vegetarian  dishes  is  our  specialty. 
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Career  Night 

Get  an  Edge  on  the  Competition. 
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Sponsored  by  the  U  of  T  Ukrainian  Students'  Club 


McKellar  and  Tracy  Wright — 
who  are  the  Augusta  Company) 
as  they  explai  n  to  the  audience 
each  catalogued  item  and  its 
relation  to  the  deceased. 

But  rather  than  presenting 
an  objective  account  of  the 
revelence  of  each  item  to  the 
dead  woman,  the  three  char- 
acters let  their  personal  feel- 
ings influence  the  explanations. 
Instead  of  a  straight-foward, 
cold  unemotional  "autopsy" 
of  the  woman,  the  audience 
witnesses  an  quasi-eulogy, 
complete  with  humour,  love, 
longing,  and  anger. 

The  first  part  has  the  trio 
humourously  presenting  to  the 
audience  items  found  in  the 
kitchen. 

From  there  the  auctioneers 
take  a  quick  break  and  show  a 
video  shot  of  the  woman  dur- 
ing a  tri  p  to  a  mu  seum  of  patho- 
logical studies,  and  the  mood 
quickly  shifts  in  the  theatre, 
creating  an  uneasy  tension. 

This  shift  in  mood  creates 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
three  auctioneers  begin  to  re- 
veal their  emotional  state,  of 


unresolved  feelings  and  acts, 
and  their  relationship  to  the 
woman,  though  the  full  nature 
of  each  relationship  is  never 
revealed.  It  builds  up  until  the 
emotion  finally  is  released. 

86  is  the  first  production  in 
several  years  for  the  Augusta 
Company.  Each  member  has 
been  busy  on  other  projects, 
with  McKellar  focusing  on  film, 
appearing  in  Exotica  and  co- 
writing  Thirty-Two  Short  Films 
About  Glenn  Could,  Brooks 
directing  The  Earth  Is  A  Witch 
at  Theatre  Passe  Muraille  and 
Wright  returning  from  Ottawa 
after  finishing  a  run  of  Clutch- 
ing the  Heat. 

86:an  autopsy  is  not  for  the 
light-hearted  or  the  immature. 
Some  of  the  items  are  quite 
disturbing,  adding  to  the  ten- 
sion, and  I  found  it  unbeliev- 
able that  at  one  point  grown 
men  could  still  laugh  outloud 
at  the  sight  of  a  naked  indi- 
vidual. 

86:  an  autopsy  runs  at  Buddies 
in  Bad  Times  theatre  until  Jan. 
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Michael  Hedges  Returns  To  The  Road  To  Return 


Acoustic  guitar  wliiz  adds  vocals  and  a  new  audience 


by  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 


"Everything  I  do  is  the  way  I 
play  guitar,"  expounds 
Michael  Hedges,  providing  in- 
sight into  his  unique  instrumen- 
tal approach.  "I'm  always 
thinking  about  the  way  I'm 
living  while  I'm  playing  gui- 
tar, and  I'm  always  thinking 
about  the  way  I'm  playing 
guitar  when  I'm  living.  That 
way,  I  don't  have  to  struggle 
for  inspiration — it's  always 
there." 

Hedges  pauses,  then  offers 
another  observation:  "A 
newly  acquired  skill  always 
amounts  to  a  change  in  my 
perspective,  a  different  slant  on 
my  approach  to  life— I  integrate 
it  into  my  routine.  For  exam- 
ple, if  I  designed  clothes  and 
found  a  unique  way  to  seam  a 
pocket,  the  next  time  I  pick  up 
an  instrument  I'll  try  to  har- 
ness that  inventiveness  into  a 
similar  creative  approach  to  the 
guitar." 

A  resonant  thud  is  audible 
on  my  end  of  the  telephone 
line.  I  hear  Hedges  fiddling  for 
a  fallen  item.  When  he  returns 
to  the  receiver,  I  ask  him  if  he 
found  a  new  chord  lying  on  the 
carpet.  I  can  hear  him  smile  all 
the  way  from  Cleveland. 

Michael  Hedges  seems  more 
the  type  to  pursue  a  career  in 
archaeology  than  to  settle  into 
fashion  design.  He  has  forged  a 
style  of  guitar-playing  unique 
unto  himself,  having  no  doubt 
exhumed  the  remains  of  acous- 
tic styles  left  by  Django  Reinhart 
and  Robert  Johnson,  among 
other  acoustic  luminaries. 
Hedges  is  more  than  just  an- 
other guitar  player  trying  to 
sound  intelligent  between  so- 
los, much  more. 

His  unique  playing  style  has 
brought  about  a  change  in  the 
way  musicians  regard  the  in- 
strument. Perhaps  this  is  why 
critics  have  referred  to  him  as 
the"Jimi  Hendrixofthe  acous- 
tic guitar."  Hendrix  changed 
the  way  people  perceived  the 
electric  guitar,  with  his  use  of 
techniques  such  as  hammer- 
ons,  controlled  feedback,  and 
tapping,  as  well  as  introducing 
effects  such  as  the  Wah  Wah 
Pedal,  the  Octavia  Pedal,  and 


the  Fuzz  Box. 

Hedges'  open  tunings  and 
complex  picking  patterns  have 
forced  guitarists  to  re-evaluate 
the  way  they  approach  the 
acoustic  guitar.  The  Grammy 
committee  seems  to  agree  with 
the  critics;  they  nominated  his 
1990  release.  Taproot,  for  a 
Best  Instrumental  Recording 
Award. 

Being  an  innovator.  Hedges 
literally  sounds  like  no  other 
guitarist.  The  exotic  sounds 
comingoutof  hisguitarare  less 
a  product  of  a  commercial 
music  environment  than  they 
are  the  realization  of  his  own 
imaginative  musical  approach. 
Still,  the  need  to  classify  him 
does  seemingly  exist. 

"\  try  to  provide  a  classifica- 
tion of  my  music  with  each 
recording,"  muses  Hedges.  "\ 
know  that  I  can't  fight  the 
media's  urge  to  categorize 
what  I  do,  so  I  provide  them 
with  my  own  self-description; 
it  keeps  me  amused.  For  a  long 
time,  I  referred  to  my  music  as 
Savage  Myth  Guitar — the 
'myth'  being  in  there  to  give  it 
depth,  the 'savage'  in  there  to 
give  it  strength  and  the  'gui- 
tar' being  in  there. ..well,  be- 
cause I  play  the  guitar.  On  this, 
our  most  recent  tour,  we're 
calling  my  sound  'New  Age 
Vaudeville,'  though  I 
haven't  made  up  an  appro- 
priate reason  for  the  name  as  of 
yet." 

Hedges'  innovative 
fingerstyle  technique  encapsu- 
lates bass,  melody  and  percus- 
sion lines  into  a  single  acoustic 
guitar,  creating  an  audible  illu- 
sion. His  thumb  establishes  a 
bass  line,  while  his  fingers  ne- 
gotiate melody  lines  and 
chords.  As  if  his  fingers 
weren't  busy  enough  in  this 
capacity.  Hedges  punctuates 
his  musical  scenery  with  adroit 
percussive  'raps'  on  the 
hollow  of  the  guitar  body. 

"Most  guitar  players  tune 
their  instrument  to  fourths, 
EADGBE.  I  like  to  avoid  that 
tuning,  so  I  create  my  own  as  I 
go  along,"  he  comments.  "It 
allows  me  to  take  away  the 
preconceptions  that  I  have 
about  the  acoustic  guitar.  It  re- 
quires a  different  approach 
every  time  I  play  the  guitar." 


Though  Hedges  is  best 
known  in  musical  circles  as  an 
instrumental  guitarist,  much 
can  also  be  said  for  his  talent  as 
a  multi-instrumentalist — hisvo- 
caf,  keyboard,  flute,  and  pro- 
duction credentials  are  equally 
impressive.  These  talents 
emerge  on  his  latest  musical 
excursion.  The  Road  To  Re- 
turn. 

Musically  inspired  by  a  paint- 
ing of  the  same  name  by  artist 
Becca  Cote,  The  Road  To  Re- 
turn is  a  soundtrack  of  self- 
discovery.  The  entire  project 
was  executed  alone — written, 
played,  recorded,  engineered 
and  produced  by  Hedges. 

"There's  a  lot  of  emotion 
on  this  record,  but  what  I'm 
trying  to  do  is  explore  those 
emotions  through  reflection. 
I've  figured  out  what  my  my- 
thology is,  now  what  do  I  do 
with  that  knowledge?  It's  the 
act  of  looking  inward  that  I  call 
'the  road  to  return.'  It's  the 
next  step — not  a  rebuttal  to  Tap- 
root, but  a  continuation  of  it." 

The  record,  released  on 
Windham  Hill,  features  a  host 
of  songs  that  feature  complete 
vocals,  instead  of  the  instru- 
mental fare  that  Michael  is  best 
known  for.  Songs  like  "Sis- 


ter's Soul"  and  "India"  pro- 
vide enough  musical  and  lyri- 
cal turns  to  encourage  repeat 
listening.  However,  Hedges' 
main  audience,  the  guitarists 
who  cite  him  as  an  influence, 
regard  the  release  as  an  at- 
tempt to  become  more  acces- 
sible to  a  broader  listening  au- 
dience. Hedgesquickly  deflects 
any  notions  that  he  is  record- 
ing vocal  tracks  to  gain  easy 
access  to  mainstream  radio. 

"My  1 985  release.  Watch- 
ing My  Life  Co  6y,  was  entirely 
vocal,  but  my  main  audience 
consists  of  guitar  players.  As  a 
result,  my  most  popular  re- 
leases are  instrumental  records 
such  as  Aerial  Boundaries  and 
Taproot.  Windham  Hill  has 
been  very  good  to  me,  but  the 
company's  specialty  lies  in 
promoting  instrumental  record- 
ings. They  didn't  really  know 
how  to  promote  Face  Yourself 
and  Women  of  the  World,  my 
vocal  albums." 

Michael's  effortless  con- 
versations with  the  guitar  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  leave  in- 
delible impressions  on  devo- 
tees and  critics  alike.  After  all, 
he  has  always  been  an  artist 
who  places  his  emotions  on 
display,  affording  the  audience 


Guitar-wiz  Michael  Hedges  without  his  guitar. 


a  clear  view  of  the  man  behind 
the  curtain. 

"I  try  to  document  my  per- 
sonal growth  through  my  mu- 
sic. Change  is  always  present, 
it's  what  life  is  all  about,"  he 
notes.  "It's  okay  to  get  closer 


to  your  own  nature  even  if,  in 
order  to  do  so,  you  have  to 
challenge  people's  percep- 
tions of  you.  I  want  to  tell  peo- 
ple how  I  live.  That's  the  pur- 
pose of  playi ng  gu itar,  from  my 
perspective." 


Ten  degrees  of  sexuality  in  La  Ronde 

Schnitzler's  century  old  play  still  packs  a  punch 


by  Lynn  Slotkin 

Playwright  Arthur  Schnitzler  sure  did  know 
about  quick,  easy  sex  in  all  its  variations, 
and  he  wrote  about  it  in  La  Ronde  {The 
Round). 

He  clearly  shows  how  the  need  for  sex 
cuts  across  social,  cultural,  economic  and 
any  other  kind  of  strata  you  may  think  of, 
and  how  it  renders  everyone  equal.  The 
fact  that  he  wrote  the  play  about  1 00  years 
ago  in  Vienna  in  1890  makes  the  play 
even  more  intriguing. 

In  ten  neat  scenes  he  creates  a  micro- 
cosmic  world  of  decadence;  behavior  that 
could  care  less  of  consequences  and  fo- 
cuses on  living  for  the  moment.  Commit- 
ment has  no  place  here,  nor  does  morality. 
No  one  is  restrained  by  a  societal  or  moral 
code,  because  there  isn't  one.  Quick 
pleasure  and  the  excitement  of  being  se- 
cretive supplies  some  of  the  "rush,"  along 


with  the  sex  of  course. 

A  whore  is  picked  up  by  a  soldier  for  a 
"quickie"  by  the  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Later  the  soldier  picks  up  a  parlor  maid  at  a 
local  restaurant  for  further  pleasure.  The 
parlour  maid  then  goes  home  and  "comes 
on"  to  the  gentleman  in  the  house  she 
tends,  who  then  goes  of  for  his  own  furtive 
meeting  with  a  young  wife  (not  his  own), 
who  we  later  see  with  her  own  husband 
who  she  asks  to  treat  her  like  his  mistress, 
who  then  ...  well,  you  get  the  idea. 

It  ends  with  a  count  waking  up  after  a 
night  with  a  whore  who  is  the  same  as  the 
one  in  the  first  scene.  The  story  has  come 
first  circle.  We've  heard  of  "Six  degrees 
of  separation;"  this  could  be  called  "ten 
connected  scenes  of  sexuality." 

Schnitzler  brought  to  his  writing  a  back- 
ground in  medicine — he  was  a  doctor — with 
a  particular  interest  in  the  psyche.  He  was 
a  fan  of  Freud,  and  Freud  returned  the 


admiration.  He  was  fascinated  by  how 
people  thought  and  behaved  and  he  wrote 
about  it  without  being  judgmental.  He  had 
an  eye  for  seeing  humour  in  a  situation, 
without  sending  it  up  with  outlandish  farce 
or  satirizing  the  situations  that  any  of  these 
people  found  themselves  in. 

This  is  the  first  production  of  the  As  Is 
Company,  a  group  of  friends  who  just 
want  to  do  theatre,  and  what  they  lack  in 
professional  polish  and  experience,  they 
make  up  for  in  earnest  intentions  and 
enthusiasm.  It's  the  kind  of  production 
that  will  be  championed  by  uncritical 
friends  and  family. 

La  Ronde  is  a  challenging  play  for  any 
company  and  if  the  As  Is  Company  isn't 
successful  with  the  result,  one  can't  help 
but  smile  at  their  courage  in  trying. 

La  Ronde  is  playing  at  the  Poor  Alex  Thea- 
tre until  Jan.  28. 
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Help  Infertile  Couples 
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Polanski  returns  with  terrorism  and  sexual  tension 


Look  honey  -  it's  our  vacation  photos! 


by  Nick  Kazemia 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  long 
ago,  that  Ronnan  Polanski  oc- 
cupied the  equivalent  seat  in 
the  North  American  film  in- 
dustry as  the  Cods  did  on 
Mount  Olympus.  Polanski's 
films — even  his  bad  ones — were 
horrific  keyholes  into  the  hu- 
man psyche,  the  stuff  of  poetic 
nightmares. 

In  the  '80s,  Polanski's 
work  began  to  deteriorate  as 
quickly  as  the  ozone  layer;  his 
exile  from  North  America 
seemed  to  suck  all  the  creativ- 
ity out  of  him:  Pirates  was  an 
awful  mess.  Frantic  was. ..can 
anyone  remember  anything 
about  Frantic  other  than 
Harrison  Ford  hanging  on  for 


dear  life  from  a  Parisian  rooftop? 
Polanski's  last  feature.  Bitter 
Moon,  was,  at  its  best,  kitsch — 
so  god-awful  that  it  was  actu- 
ally funny. 

It  is  therefore  with  much  sur- 
prise, and  a  great  sigh  of  relief, 
that  I  report  Polanski's  latest 
film.  Death  and  the  Maiden,  is 
good. 

Based  on  Ariel  Dorfman's 
award-winning  stage  play,  the 
film  heralds  Polanski's  return 
to  form — and  what  a  form  it  is. 
Watching  Death  and  the 
Maiden  is  like  watching  an  old 
magician  pull  off  a  series  of 
illusions  that  manage  to  dazzle 
even  the  disbeliever.  Working 
under  the  confines  of  one  set 
and  a  trio  of  actors  Polanski  has 
crafted  a  fascinating  film  that 
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exceeds  the  play's  aspira- 
tions. Perhaps  it's  the  kinship 
to  the  theme  of  ex  i  le  that  bri  ngs 
this  out  of  Polanski — whatever 
it  may  be,  it  works. 

The  premises  of  Death  and 
the  Maiden  is  a  gripping  one:  a 
man  is  given  a  ride  home  by  a 
stranger  during  a  rain  storm. 
Upon  arriving  at  home,  the 
man's  wife  links  the 
stranger's  voice  with  the  gov- 
ernment torturer  who  had  sub- 
jected her  to  brutal  cruelty  1 5 
years  prior.  After  knocking  him 
unconscious,  she  straps  him 
into  a  chair  to  begin  her  own 
form  of  terrorism. 

Dorfman's  play  is  a  cau- 
tionary tale  of  how  civilized 
people  can  turn  into  fascists 
within  the  speed  of  light.  With 


Polanski,  however,  the  film 
becomes  a  combination  of  a 
sick  romance  and  the  need  for 
the  human  spirit  to  survive;  the 
relationship  between  the 
"maiden"  and  the  torturer 
borders  on  a  perverse  love  af- 
fair. By  closing  up  the  play, 
obliterating  all  the  external  ref- 
erences to  mothers  and  dinner 
parties,  the  film  inhabits  a  meta- 
physical terrain  equal  to  the 
holodeck  on  Star  Trek. 

The  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Doctor  Miranda  (Ben 
Kingsley) — the  accused 
stranger — is  merely  the  spring- 
board for  Polanski's  film. 
Polanski  turns  up  a  notch  on 
the  sex  and  violence,  and  cre- 
ates enough  friction  between 
the  three  characters  to  create 
electricity  for  the  entire  West 
Coast.  By  abstracting  the  poli- 
tics (the  location  is  no  longer 
the  "Chile"  so  coyly  disguised 
in  Dorfman's  text)  the  film 
becomes  metaphoric  rather 
than  rhetoric,  it's  a  neat  hat 
trick  that  Polanski  pulls  with- 
out much  ado. 

Worki  ng  withi  n  the  tight  con- 
fines  of  the  one  set,  Polanski 
has  found  the  horror  that  was 
so  crucial  loKnife  in  the  Water, 
Repulsion  and  Rosemary's 
Baby.  Trapping  a  viewer  into 
an  enclosed  space  as  the  walls 
slowly  close  in  is  much  more 
horrifying  than  anything  Wes 
Craven  has  ever  tried  to  do. 

The  camera  in  Death  and 
the  Maiden  doesn't  just  ob- 
serve. It  breathes,  it  suffocates. 
The  camera  steadily  focuses 
on  the  everyday  items  in  the 
household,  which  become  the 
objects  of  torture  and  fear — a 
small  carving  knife,  a  radio. 


even  a  tire  become  pawns 
within  this  game  of  survival. 

The  opening  sequence  of  the 
film,  in  which  the  camera  ob- 
serves Weaver  tearing  a  piece 
out  of  a  chicken  and  taking  a 
fist  worth  of  salad  to  dine  in  the 
closet,  is  one  of  Polanski's 
best.  As  an  automobile  ap- 
proaches. Weaver  runs  around 
the  house  with  such  fervour — 
arming  herself,  loading  a  re- 
volver as  if  death  himself  were 
nearing.  From  this  moment 
onwards  the  viewer  is  hooked, 
as  well  as  extremely  uncom- 
fortable, and  this  tension 
doesn't  let  up. 

For  Death  and  the  Maiden  to 
work,  it  needs  a  strong  cast, 
and  a  remarkable  leading  lady. 
Sigourney  Weaver  proves  up 
to  the  task.  Weaver  portrays 
Paulina's  rage  and  mental 
anguish  with  such  force,  re- 
writing the  role  Dorfman 
crafted  by  creating  an  actual 
character. 

Each  of  Weaver's  hand 
gestures,  eachflickofaneye,  is 
an  act  of  aggression — unlike  the 
Pauline  in  Dorfman's  play, 
the  word  "baby"  could  never 
be  used  to  describe  her.  Her 
force  is  so  overwhelming  that 
the  room  vibrates  with  her 
every  move. 

When  Weaver  recounts  the 
events  of  her  ordeal  at  the  hands 
of  Doctor  Miranda  her  stone- 
hard  face  twists  and  turns  with 
such  fury  that  it's  as  if  bombs 
are  bei  ng  set  off  i  nside  her  head. 
Any  other  actor  would  deliver 
this  confession  in  a  quiet,  de- 
tached hum,  not  Weaver;  she 
delivers  this  horrific  speech 
with  a  rage  so  violently  out  of 
control  that  the  viewer  is  both 


in  awe  and  in  fear. 

By  the  film's  conclusion. 
Weaver  undergoes  a  transfor- 
mation. In  a  silent  close  up, 
each  wrinkle  in  her  brow  dis- 
appears and  seems  to  change 
before  our  very  eyes — even  her 
hair  seems  softer. 

Ben  Kingsley  portrays  Doc- 
tor Miranda,  the  innocent  vic- 
tim or  the  villainous  masochist 
whose  crimes  are  worthy  of 
Doctor  Mengele — the  coinci- 
dence is  not  unintentional. 
There  are  people  who  are  ac- 
tually quite  fond  of  Ben 
Kingsley's  work.  I  am  not  one 
of  them.  Watching  him  being 
bound  and  clobbered  in  every 
manner  imaginable  was  quite 
a  pleasure.  Kingsley's  method 
of  acting — which  consists  of  his 
unyielding  ability  to  stare  with- 
out blinking — aaually  works  to 
the  film's  advantage.  His 
character's  guilt  or  innocence 
is  never  certain,  nor  are  his  real 
motives  ever  clear. 

Stuart  Wilson  forms  the  other 
point  in  this  Bermuda  Triangle 
as  the  husband  who  is  not  sure 
whose  side  he's  on.  Wilson  is 
aided  by  Weaver's  edginess 
and  he  comes  though  with  a 
performance  that  is  bound  to 
guarantee  his  next  role  will  be 
a  better  than  his  last  job  in 
Carry  Marshall's  opus  Exit  to 
Eden. 

Unlike  the  play  which  es- 
sentially solves  the  puzzle, 
Polanski  keeps  things  under  a 
thick  cloud,  never  revealing  the 
truth.  This  is  what  Kafka'sT/ie 
Trial  would  have  been  like  if 
the  characters  from  Whose 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolfi  had 
played  it — it's  not  exactly  fun, 
yet  it  is  remarkable. 


Factory  Theatre  presents  the  Award-winning  Video  Cabaret  Production... 
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Pandaemonium 

Killing  Joke 

BMG 

Who  but  Killing  Joke  would 
ever  dream  of  recording  an  al- 
bum inside  the  King's  Cham- 
ber of  an  Egyptian  Pyramid?  Of 
course,  the  group  has  always 
been  original,  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, and  their  newest  work 
proves  that  that  hasn't 
changed.  Pandaemoniumwas 
created  by  the  original  lineup 
of  vocalist/lyricist  Jaz  Coleman, 
guitarist  Geordie  and  bassist 
Youth.  Youth's  reappearance 
after  a  12-year  hiatus  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable;  he  also 
lendsthe  highly  demanded  pro- 
ducing abilities  he  has  devel- 
oped over  the  years  by  work- 
ing with  such  high-profile  acts 
such  as  U2,  Crowded  House 
and  Paul  McCartney. 

The  new  album  is  arguably 
their  best  since  they  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  post-punk 
Goth  movement.  The  band  has 
reestablished  itself  and  has  re- 
defined its  sound  musically. 
Most  of  the  album  deals  with 
the  occu  It  and  features  the  fear- 
some signature  Killing  Joke 
noise,  especially  on  the  tracks 
"Pandaemonium," 
"Millenium"  and  "Jana." 

Killing  Joke  is  usually  just 
shoved  into  the  industrial  mu- 
sic category.  In  fact,  they  helped 
create  this  grouping:  typical 
industrial  groups  such  as  Nine 
Inch  Nails  and  Ministry  peg  the 
band  as  an  influence  of  theirs. 
Killing  Joke  may  have  the  last 
laugh  yet. 

Christine  Kralik 

Stinkfoot 

Stinlcfoot 

Indepedent 
After  listening  to  Toronto  band 
Stinkfoot's  eponymous  disc, 
one  can  imaginetheirproducer 
sounding  something  like  this: 
"C'mon  lads.  Heads 
down,"  he'd  yell  in  a  a  thick 
British  accent  (for  all  produc- 
ers have  British  accents).  "You 
can  be  more  downbeat  than 
that.  You — over  there,  one  with 
the  guitar.  Don't  look  at  me, 
look  at  yer  shoes  fer  chrissakes. 


Brood  more,  that's  what  the 
kids  are  buying  these  days. 
Nobody  wants  to  have  a  good 
time." 

"You,  the  singer,"  he'd 
point  with  his  Dunhill.  "I  like 
the  melody  of  whatever  it  is 
you're  mumbling.  Doesn't 
wander  from  the  bass  chords. 
It  sorta  kills  any  potential  inter- 
est the  punters  might  have. 
Hmmm,  maybe  we'll  mixthe 
vocals  really  low,  just  to  make 
sure.  Not  that  I  don't  trust 
you,  you  understand,  we  just 
don't  want  anyone  figurin' 
out  what  the  hell  it  is  yer  say- 
ing." 

"Uh,  oh,  lads  we  have  a 
problem  here,"  he'd  say, 
looking  up  from  his  copy  of 
Billboard  magazine.  "These 
tempo  changes  on  "Can  I 
Come  Down."  They  might 
keep  people  awake.  We  don't 
want  any  surprises  here,  eh 
mates?  The  rest  of  the  album's 
not  like  that.  Huh,  well,  keep 
'em.  Fine.  I'm  only  the  pro- 
ducer. What  do  I  know?" 

Laterafteran  unplanned  nap: 

"Mmmm,  uh,  whazzat? 
Yeah,  right.  I  like  that  distor- 
tion. Kinda  like  Sonic  Youth. 
You  Stinkyfeet  fellas  didn't 
raise  the  energy  level  while  I 
was  sleepin',  er,  thinkin', 
didya?  No?  I  didn't  think  so. 
You  fellas  are  good  lads  under 
all  that  mopery." 

Later  still,  at  the  end  of  the 
recording  session: 

"Okay,  that's  the  end  of  it, 
is  it?  Well,  then,  we'll  just 
throw  in  some  random  sam- 
ples— not  that  they  actually  fur- 
ther the  music.  We'll  just  slap 
one  here  and  one  over  there, 
there  we  go,  all  done." 

Finally  time  for  a  heart  felt 
goodbye: 

"Nice  workin'  with  ya, 
lads.  You're  all  competent 
musicians,  untroubled  by  any 
sort  of  emotion  fer  what  yer 
playing.  I  think  we'veall  done 
our  best,  through  laziness  or 
general  incompetence,  to 
render  these  potentially  inter- 
esting songs  impotent." 

And  with  that  he'd  set  his 
cap  at  a  jaunty  angle  and  am- 
ble off  for  a  pint  of  warm  beer. 

Brian  Ellicott 


Selfless 

Godflesh 

Earache/Columbia 
Godflesh  used  to  make  really 
dense  music,  their  self-titled 
debut  EP  is  this  crunching  mass 
of  rhythm  and  noise  where  you 
can't  really  make  out  indi- 
vidual instrumentsoranything, 
but  it  all  hangs  together  some- 
how— bear  in  mind  that  these 
are  the  guys  who  left  Napalm 
Death  to  do  something/iarc/er. 

Since  then,  the  duo  of  J.K. 
(Painkiller,  Scorn,  Praxis) 
Broadrick  and  bassist  G.C. 
Green  (and  all  their  samplers 
and  machines)  have  revamped 
their  sound  with  each  major 
release — the  grindcore  of  their 
early  days  gave  way  to  the  noisy 
industro-funk  of  the  1 992  Pure 
LP,  and  their  new  release.  Self- 
less, is  more  straightforward 
artsy  indie-rock  than  anything 
they've  done  before.  Think 
Big  Black/Codeine/Rocket 
From  The  Crypt. 

They've  also  ditched  their 
lyrical  fixation  on  Leonard 
Cohen  (Cohen's  "Ava- 
lanche" is  quoted  verbatim  in 
"Mothra,"  on  Pure) — and  in 
fact,  some  lyrics  on  this  record 
are  almost  intelligible:  "I've 
seen  so  much/burns  my  eyes," 
sings  J.K.  on  "Xnoybis,"  one 
of  the  better  songs;  "Let  your 
blah  blah/touch  the  skies." 

This  stuff  isn't  bad,  but  the 
sounds  are  derivative:  Godflesh 
have  gone  from  setting  trends 
to  following  them.  Some  of  the 
songs  are  quite  good — "Bigot" 
and  "Mantra"  stand  out — but 
a  lot  of  Selfless  just  sounds  the 
same.  Buy  the  Praxis  album 
instead. 

David  Chokroun 

Still  in 
Hollywood 

Concrete  Blonde 

IRS 

Gritty,  raw  and  laden  with  pas- 
sion. Concrete  Blonde  have 
amassed  a  solid  nine  year  ca- 
reer. Fronted  by  singer,  song- 
writer and  bassist  Johnette 
Napolitano,  the  band  has 
weathered  the  storms  of  line- 
up changes  and  commercial 
ups  and  downs.  Their  sound  is 
the  soundtrack  to  the  seedy 
bright  lights  of  the  filthy  city 
that  is  synonymous  with  Hol- 
lywood. 

It's  Napolitano's  voice 
that  i  s  at  the  core  of  thei  r  sou  nd. 
She  bites  into  the  music  with 
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Nominations  close 

Nominations  close  January  27th  at  noon. 

Nonninations  for  the  following  Governing  Council  and 
Academic  Board  elections  close  this  Friday: 
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Hall  or  at  the  Registrar's  Offices  at  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  Colleges.  For  further  information,  please  call 
Susan  Girard  at  978-8428. 


raw  emotion,  soari  ng  above  the 
wall  of  buzzing  guitars  that  has 
become  the  band's  trademark 
sound.  The  live  version  "God 
is  a  Bullet"  shows  Concrete 
Blonde  at  their  finest.  Their 
punky  street  urchin  sound 
helped  establish  them,  while 
Napolitano  became  one  of  the 
most  forthright  frontwoman 
since  Chrissie  Hynde.  An 
acoustic  version  of  "Joey"  is 
the  stripped  down  version  of 
the  song  that  brought  them  i  nto 
the  main  stream,  while  their 
haunting  version  of  "Every- 
body Knows"  would  make 
Leonard  Cohen  proud.  Former 
Roxy  Music  drummer  Paul 
Thompson  puts  the  funk  in 
"Roses  Grow,"  a  song  re- 
corded at  a  nightclub  in  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

Still  in  Hollywoodworks  less 
as  a  greatest  hits  package,  and 
more  I  i  ke  the  greatest  moments 
of  Concrete  Blonde.  Sixteen 
songs  including  studio  record- 
ings and  live  songs,  this  record 
proves  that  the  band  hasn't 
forgotten  their  roots. 

Terri-Lynne  Waldron 

Bottom 
Feeder 

Groove  Daddys 

Independent 
Groove  Daddys,  CFNY's  Dis- 
covery to  Disc  losers,  may  not 
have  been  offered  a  recording 
contract  or  a  huge  stack  of 
money,  but  that's  not  to  say 
they're  not  deserving. 
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The  Waterloo-based  group 
exhibits  the  ideal  characteris- 
tics of  atrio:  cannonading  with 
power,  while  playing  tighter 
than  the  skin  of  a  snare  drum. 

Yet,  perhaps  the  most  ap- 
pealing feature  of  this  band  is 
thei  r  perfect  amount  of  humour. 
Without  taking  away  from  the 
seriousness  of  their  music, 
G  roove  Daddys  i  ncorporate  an 
element  of  burlesque  that 
makes  them  fun  to  listen  to 
while  in  no  way  cornering 
themselves  into  accepting  the 
label  "novelty  act."  In  a  way, 
they  are  reminiscent  of  Bour- 
bon Tabernacle  Choir,  but  with 
about  one-tenth  the  musicians. 

Unlike  the  early  Bourbons 
though,  the  Daddys'  songs 
are  consistent  to  the  degree  of 
being  monolithic,  but  Bottom 
Feeder  is  nevertheless  worth 
picking  up. 

Ian  Roth 

Millennium 

Front  Line  Assembly 

Attic  Records 
Front  Line  Assembly's  new 
album  takes  a  look  at  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  human  psyche 
and  comes  out  kicking  and 
screaming. 


From  the  first  track  "Vigi- 
lante," through  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  holocaust  tour  of  an 
album,  Canadian-born  FLA  ig- 
nites their  music  with  a  gritty 
mix  of  guitar  and  synthesizer. 
This  release  veers  away  from 
totally  synthetic  techr  o  to  add 
a  more  apparent  am  impres- 
sive guitar  presence.  With  in- 
fluences from  Pantera  and 
Prong,  to  Public  Enemy  and  Ice 
Cube,  Millennium  casts  a  dark 
veiw  of  the  future  while  pump- 
ing outsome  awesome  tunage. 
Millenium  sounds  very  famil- 
iar to  Fear  Factories'  Fear  is 
the  Mind  Killer, \N\\h  itscombi- 
nation  of  aggressive  guitar  and 
industrial  noise. 

This  album  has  something  to 
satisfy  everyone,  from  dark 
techno  compositions  such  as 
"Surface  Patterns,"  to  the 
more  traditional  FLA  soundsof 
"This  Faith."  With  borrowed 
voices  from  Michael  Douglas 
and  Doug  Bradley  ofHe//ra/ser 
fame,  to  the  apocalyptic  CD 
cover  by  Dave  Mckean,  this 
album  shouldn't  be  ignored. 

Two  things  that  you  need  to 
know  abouXMillennium.  Crank 
it — loud.  And  don't  expect  to 
waltz  to  it. 

Chris  Wilier 


you  don  Y  have  to 
worry  about  our  clothes 
going  out  of  style. 


They  already  are. 

Second-hand  Levi's  jeans,  jackets,  cords  and 
other  tinneless  vintage  clothes. 
Free  tapering  and  shortening  with  any  purchase. 

'The  ^asic  ^lues 

475  BLOOR  STREET  WEST,  2ND  FLOOR  (EAST  OF  BRUNSWICK)  •  (416)  923-3393 


Limited  budget  tliis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 
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RICE  MELTDO 

^MA/r  Books  (h  J 
from  h^Jl 


January  26th  to  29th 

Whatever  the  weather  outside,  come  in  and  see  our 
prices  melting  on  selected  merchandise.  Fiction, 
non-fiction,  reference,  business,  plus  other  great 
specials  all  around  the  store. 

•  clothing 

■  stationery  supplies 

•  browse  for  bargains 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 


214  College  Street  at  St.  George  '  416/  978-7900 
Mon-Fri  9am-6pm,  Sat  10am-5pm,  Sun  12noon-5pm 


Murder  in  the  First  has 
subtlety  of  a  mallet 
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by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

Director  Marc  Rocco's  work  can  be  both 
horrifying  and  exhilirating.  (The  son  of  actor 
Alex  Rocco,  he  made  Dream  a  Little  Dreamand 
the  HBO  homeless  flick  Where  the  Day  Takes 
You).  More  often  than  not  you  have  to  wade 
through  a  gratuitious  bag  of  MTV  influenced 
tricks.  No  matter  where  you  are  in  a  Rocco 
movie,  it  looks  like  you're  in  St.  Peter's 
Basilica. Or,  it  would,  ifthe  Vatican  owned  a  dry 
ice  machine.  Simply  put,  he's  about  as  subtle 
as  Madonna  on  David  Letterman. 

Somehow,  though,  he  still  manages  to  get  at 
some  fundamental  truths,  and  even 
occassionally,  very  occasionally,  indulge  in  sub- 
tleties. 

It  helps  that  the  subject  matter  of  Rocco's 
latest.  Murder  in  the  First,  doesn't  require  too 
much  finesse.  The  film  focuses  on  James 
Stamphill  (Christian  Slater),  the  sort  of  crusad- 
ing, principled  young  lawyer  who  only  ever 
shows  up  in  movies.  A  public  defender,  he's 
assigned  to  a  no-brainer — defend  Henri  Young 
(Kevin  Bacon),  an  Alcatraz  lifer  who  killed  an- 
other prisoner  before  200  witnesses.  Stamphill 
won't  give  up  though,  especially  when  he 
finds  out  that  Henri  spent  three  consecutive 
years  in  solitary  confinement,  in  a  tiny  unlit 
room,  a  cave  really.  (The  assistant  warden  is 
pissed  at  Henri  because  he  tried  to  escape.) 

Stamphill  decides  to  put  the  institution  on 
trial,  arguing  that  they  created  a  killer. 

The  first  20  minutes,  which  depict  Henri's 
internment  in  solitary,  are  brutally,  virtually 
unwatchable.  Rocco  is  trying  to  get  us  to  imag- 
ine what  it  was  like  for  Henri  and  he  succeeds 
too  well.  We  feel  trapped  and  start  looking  for 
the  quickest  route  out.  That  feeling  is  exacer- 
bated by  Rocco's  swirling  camera  pyrotech- 
nics. They're  doubly  annoying  because  Rocco 
doesn't  need  them. 

Saddled  with  a  script  (by  Dan  Gordon)  that's 
1 00%  hokum,  he  makes  it  work.  (I  half  expected 
someone  to  call  a  guard  a  "lousy  screw.") 


-1MB-*: 


Kevin  Bacon  pleads  Christian  Slater  to 
get  him  out  before  the  camera  circles 
one  more  time. 

Throughout  the  movie  Rocco  is  getting  gutsy, 
charged  performances  from  Slater  (who  looks 
plenty  sharp  in  those  40s  suits),  Oldman  (em- 
ploying a  creepy  mid-Atlantic  twang  as  the  evil 
assistant  warden),  and  Bacon,  who's  quite 
simply  sensational.  Playing  a  man  who's  been 
disabled  by  torture  and  has  forgotten  how  to 
associate  with  others  and,  apparently,  even 
speak,  there's  the  temptation  that  Bacon  would 
just  inhabit  the  role,  flashing  us  with  technique. 
Instead,  he  cuts  to  the  chase.  We're  never 
conscious  of  his  skill,  ever. 

The  movie  gets  to  you,  but  you  admit  it  almost 
reluctantly,  largely  because  you  don't  want 
Rocco  to  think  we're  responding  because  of 
his  flashy,  pointless  camera  work. 

The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him 
would  be  to  hook  up  with  a  producer  who  insists 
on  bolting  the  camera  to  the  floor. 


Annual  G 
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1  MeetinaSAC  &  CIUT 


Students'  Administrative  Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

Statement  of  General  Fund  Revenue  and  Expendituors 

For  the  Year  Ended  April  .V).  1994 

Revenues 

1994 

1993 

Student  Membership  fees 

■1 

.S85798 

Convocations 

7 

100997 

Orientation 

7 

Heahh  Insurance  Plan  Administration 

7 

(I870.1) 

Interest  and  Other 

■f 

.1.1808 

 »- — ■ — 

759308 

Expenditures 

Totals 

426101 

Administration 

7 

Committees 

.16444 

Commi.ssions 

I80.S.1I 

Convocations 

168.14 

Information  Services 

2498! 

The  SAC  Pub,  net 

Totals 

.1.182.^ 
718716 

Excess  of  Revenues  Over  Expenditures 

•> 

40592 

Students"  Administrative  Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Balance  Sheet  As  At  Apnl  .10.  1994 

Assets  '^^^ 

Current  ? 
Cash  <Si  Marketable  Secunlies  ? 
Accounts  Receivable  7 
Inventory  7 
Wheelchair  Access  Fund  ? 
Fixed  7 

1993 

2186.';0 
.1.S88 
8269 
250507 
262.1844 
.57994 

Liabilities 

Current 

AlxduiiIs  Payable 
Comnmnients 

Fund  Balances 

General  Fund 
Wheelchair  Access  Fund 

J 

7 

«'  ? 

9 

2932345 

161141 
14515X 

2621X44 

2769202 

9 

2932345 

Summary  of  Business:  The  presentation  of  the  year  end  financial  statements  &  the  presentation  of  by-law  amendments  which  include  :  minor  correctioas,  possible 
changes  to  the  executive  stmcture.  &  possible  changes  to  the  elections  procedures.  Come  .see  what  tho.se  question  marks  really  are! 


CIUT  Statement  of  General  Fund  Revenue  For  the  Year  End  August  31, 1994 


Revenues 

Student  Fees 
Advertising 
Fundraising 
Rental  (Sidebands) 
Membership  Fees 
Grant 

Gain  on  Sale  of  Fixed  Assets 

Totals 
Expenditures 

Ad\ertisng  &  Promotion 
Bad  Debts 

Bank  Charges  &  Interest 
Depreciation-Office  Equipment 

-Broadcasting  Equipment 

Fees 

Fundraising 

Insurance 

Office 

Production  &  Studio 
Professional  Fees 
Rental 
Telephone 
Wages 

 Totals 


Excess  of  Revenues  Over  Expenditures 
Deficiencv-Beginningof  ^'ear 
Surplus  (Deficiency  HEnd  of  Year 


1994 

103.7.50 
65.699 
46507 
44864 
485 
1788.1 


279188 


4758 
5093 
896 
593 
10605 
4559 
10878 
2924 
8435 
16942 
2235 
36736 
12004 
116633 

233291 


1993 

1 16953 
86820 
49512 
40247 
737 
26871 
2730 

323870 


5659 
5796 
1458 
125 
11227 
7775 
7723 
1757 
10082 
12878 
1500 
36684 
16261 
125.578 

244503 


45897 
(10043) 
35854 


79367 
(89410) 
(10043) 


CIUT 

Balance  Sheet  As  At  August  31,  1994 

1994 

1993 

Assets 

Bank 

Accounts  Receivable 
Fixed  (note  4) 

38606 
25291 
46690 

9467 
29757 
52443 

Total 

110589 

91667 

Liabilities  &  Surplus 

Accounts  Payable 
Surplus 

74735 
35854 

101710 
(10043) 

Commitment  (note  5) 

110589 

91667 

*See  Accompanying  Notes 
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In  the  Reign  of  Twilight 

I  must  admit  that  during  the  first  20  or  30  minutes  of /n  The  Reign 
ofTwilightiJyO,  Jan. 25  at  1 0:00  P.M.),  I  was  wondering  whatthe 
point  of  the  film  was.  Sure,  it  was  shot  beautifully,  the  landscapes 
were  gorgeous,  and  it  was  moderately  interesting — it  just  didn't 
seem  to  be  saying  anything. 

In  The  Reign  of  Twilight  is  about  the  development  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic  during  and  after  the  Cold  War  and  the  effects  the 
government  actions  had  on  the  Inuit  population.  Director  Kevin 
N^cMahon  (.of  The  Fa//sfame),  tackles  the  subject  by  interviewing 
both  Inuit  people  and  government  officials,  and  throughout  the 
film  there  is  a  subtle  change  in  mood  as  the  Inuit  discussions 
become  more  and  more  in-depth. 

At  first,  the  Inuit  talk  about  what  life  was  like  before  the  white 
man  came  up  north.  Through  their  descriptions,  you  understand 
that  life  was  difficult,  they  often  did  not  have  enough  to  eat,  and 
they  lived  in  tents  in  the  summer  and  igloos  in  the  winter.  It 
becomes  clear  through  that  the  government's  concern  for  the 
Arctic  was  motivated  simply  by  what  they  viewed  as  being  a 
security  issue. 

The  Cold  War  was  on  and  Canada's  North  represented  a  very 
large  u  nprotected  border.  Frightened  of  Russian  attack,  the  Cana- 
dian government  banded  together  with  the  U.S.  Army.  Through 
the  stories  of  the  people  who  lived  through  this  monumental 
change,  we  begin  to  see  what  a  huge  effect  the  Cold  War  had  on 
the  people  of  the  north.  The  government  set  up  schools  for 
children  to  go  to,  which  in  effect  removed  the  children  from  their 
homes.  As  well,  missions  were  set  up  to  convert  the  Inuit  to 
Catholicism. 

Canada  has  a  reprehensible  record  when  it  comes  to  Indian 
Affairs,  and  this  film  gives  further  documentation  to  attest  to  this. 
The  stories  of  the  younger  Inuit  are  perhaps  most  interesting 
because  they  are  people  who  have  been  caught  between  two 
cultures.  As  one  young  woman  points  out,  she  feels  like  an 
outcast:  she  can't  talk  to  her  grandmother  without  her  mother 
there,  because  she  doesn't  know  how  to  speak  her  language. 

One  of  the  most  i  nteresti  ng  aspects  of  the  fi  Im  is  the  i  nterviews 
with  the  members  of  the  Indian  Affairs  office.  They  are  so 
patriarchal,  and  yet  still  believe  that  the  policies  they  put  in  place 
were  the  best  they  could  do.  They  honestly  seem  to  feel  these 
people  needed  their  help.  One  actual  ly  has  the  audacity  to  say  the 
Inuit  culture  was  lacking  because  it  had  no  great  literature!  This 
fellow  is  obviously  not  familiar  with  the  rich  tradition  of  oral  story 
telling  within  most  native  cultures. 

In  The  Reign  of  Twilight  is  quite  beautifully  shot,  yet  the  film  is 
at  times  difficult  to  follow.  Various  voice  overs  taken  from  radio 


or  television  have  so  much  background  music  that  you  cannot 
hear  them.  Even  with  these  bits  being  hard  to  decipher,  it  is  well 
worthwhile.  Take  time  away  from  your  homework  and  spend  an 
hour-and-a-half  learning  some  Canadian  history. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Upper  Canada  Art  Exhibit 

Toronto's  young  artists  are  banding  together  and  starting  col- 
lectives to  enable  them  to  afford  space  to  show  their  works.  As 
they  often  find  it  hard  to  compete  with  established  artists  who 
have  a  voice  in  the  arts  community  and  who  are  supported  by 
grants  and  galleries,  collectives  allow  a  group  of  artists  to  pool 
thei  r  resou  rces  together  and  rent  out  space  usually  i  n  warehouses 
or  industrial  settings. 

This  way  for  up-and-coming  artists  to  gain  exposure  through 
their  own  means  is  being  illustrated  by  a  group  of  women,  some 
who  are  still  finishing  their  studies  here  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Teresa  Ascengo,  Elaine  Bowen,  Jolene  Broschart,  Julia 
Hrivnak  and  Laura  Stone  have  come  together  and  rented  space 
in  a  most  unusual  setting:  The  Upper  Canada  Brewing  Company. 

Although  their  works  of  various  mixed  media  share  space  with 
the  company's  brewing  tank,  boxes  of  beer  bottles  and  the 
constant  stench  of  brewer's  yeast,  they  also  lend  a  needed 
sensitivity  and  jolt  of  colour  to  an  otherwise  nondescript  beige 
wall. 

Because  the  space  was  not  bu  i  It  to  accommodate  works  of  art, 
the  space  inhibits  the  viewer  from  being  able  to  step  back  and 
view  the  works  as  a  whole  or  on  an  individual  basis.  But  this 
should  not  discourage  you  from  taking  the  time  to  go  and  enjoy 
these  examples  of  new  talent  trying  to  grow  in  a  city  that  claims 
it  does  not  have  the  time  nor  money  to  promote  young  artists. 

The  quality  of  the  works  are  varied  and  this  may  be  due  to  the 
women's  various  stages  of  growth  and  expertise,  but  Julia 
Hrivnak  and  Jolene  Schmidt-Broschart  both  demonstrate  an 
exceptional  confidence  in  their  compositions. 

Julia  Hrivnak's  works  are  edgy  and  sophisticated  splashes  of 
colour  and  line  culminating  together  to  create  images  of  figures 
caught  in  a  downpour,  and  then  spattered  with  their  own  colour 
and  light.  Her  Allegory  with  Venus  and  Cupid  after  Bronzino 
7540  which  is  a  mixture  of  watercolour,  graphite  and  oil  pastel 
on  paper,  demonstrates  this  effect. 

Jolene  Schmidt-Broschart  incorporates  photographs,  paint  and 
line  on  paper  to  create  images  that  are  intimate  and  personal.  In 
her  piece  Tea-time  in  Memoriam,  it's  as  if  Schmidt-Broschart  is 
inviting  the  viewer  to  step  into  her  environment  and  get  a  glimpse 
of  her  the  artist  and  the  woman. 


Activities:  Cross-Country  Skiing  (bring  your 
own  skis),  skating  (if  weather  permits),  play 
winter  baseball  or  volleyball  and  have  a  sauna. 

Cost:  $16.00  with  bus;  $13.00  without  bus, 
per  person. 

Transportation:  Buses  leave  Hart  House  at 
10:30  am.  Expected  departure  from  the  Farm 
at  7:00  pm. 

Meals:  Lunch  and  dinner  are  included  in  the 
price  of  your  ticket. 

Tickets  and  information  are  available  at  the  Hall 
Porter's  Desk.  Please  apply  early. 
Families  welcome  -  please  enquire  about 
special  rates  for  cfiildren. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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I  urge  you  to  go  see  these  original  works  of  art  and  the  rest  of 
the  collection  before  the  show  ends  Jan.  31.  With  more  young 
artistsputtingontheirowngallery  showings  despite  lack  of  funds, 
we  the  public  have  an  opportunity  to  see  first  hand  what  is  being 
produced  in  our  own  backyard. 

Colleen  Kerluk 

Hart  House  Drama  Festival 

The  University  of  Toronto  Drama  Festival  is  back  for  its  second 
straight  year,  featuring  two  returning  troupes  and  three  new 
entries. 

The  three-day  festival,  revived  last  year  by  the  Drama  Coalition 
after  a  20-year  hiatus,  presents  two  one-act  plays  each  night. 

Last  year's  entries  were  exclusively  troupes  from  various 
colleges,  but  this  year  the  festival  has  opened  its  doors  to  produc- 
tions by  the  Celtic  Society,  the  Ancient  Comic  Opera  Company 
and  a  newly  created  Innis  College  troupe. 

Returning  this  year  are  the  Trinity  Drama  Club  and  the 
Woodsworth  troupe. 

The  most  innovative  of  this  year's  offerings  is  The  Tain. 
Adapted  from  an  eighth-century  Irish  myth  by  U  of  T  student-and 
Varsity  drama  critic — Erica  Sessle,  it  is  a  tale  of  heros,  battles  and 
treasure,  accompanied  by  traditional  Irish  folk  music. 

Bringi  ng  music  to  this  years  festival  is  the  Ancient  Comic  Opera 
Troupe.  They  are  presenting  Clouds  and  Lysistrata  on  the  final 
night  of  the  festival.  The  troupe  is  known  for  its  comic  reworking 
of  classic  plays,  dressing  them  up  with  contemporary  music. 

The  Innis  College  troupe  is  one  of  the  success  stories  of  the 
festival,  which  was  designed  to  give  small  campus  theatre  com- 
panies a  place  to  perform.  In  doing  so  they  have  inspired  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  new  troupes. 

"They  Ithe  Innis  company)  were  formed  specifically  for  the 
festival  and  they  are  planning  to  do  productions  elsewhere  in  the 
future,"  said  Paul  Templin,  technical  director  of  Hart  House 
Theatre. 

Their  inaugural  presentation  will  beSchrodingerand Pandora, 
written  by  U  of  T  student  Daniel  Currie  Hall,  on  Friday  night. 

The  two  returning  companies  from  Trinity  and  Woodsworth 
colleges  are  presenting  The  Bald  Soprano  and  Borderline,  re- 
spectively. 

Thisyear'sadjudicatorwill  be  Christopher  McHarge.  He  will 
be  presenting  awards  for  best  direction,  production,  perform- 
ance and  technical  achievement  on  Saturday  night. 

The  festival  runs  Thursday  Jan.  26,  to  Saturday  Jan.  28,  at  7:30 
each  night.  Tickets  are  $5  per  night,  or  $10  for  all  three. 

JeffBlundell 

♦  ♦ 
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OTTAWA 

$25 

ONE  WAY 


ALSO  MONTREAL  $28  ONE-WAY 

DAILY  RIDES 
9:30AM;  1:30PM 
5:30PM;  12:00AM 

(RETURN  AVAILABLE  DAILY) 

416-9774572 

EASY  RIDE  CAR 
POOL  SERVICES 

"aU-A  Queen  St  W.  Suite  «2 
Toronto 

FREE  MEMBERSHIP 
FOR  U  OF  T  STUDENTS 


U  of  T  Graduate  Students'  Union  Opposes 

AXWORTHY'S  CUTS  TO  EDUCATION 

They're  worse  than  you  might  think! 
What  are  the  Proposals  in  Axworthy's  Social  Policy  Review? 

The  social  policy  review  proposes  ELIMINATING  the  $2.6  billion  cash  portion  of  federal  transfer 
payments  to  the  provinces.  The  Liberal's  document,  known  as  "the  green  book,"  also  proposes  to 
provide  loans  up  to  the  total  amount  of  tuition.  Under  this  scheme,  provinces  will  be  forced  to  raise 
tuition  drastically  to  compensate  for  the  federal  cuts  (and  they  won't  stop  at  just  doubling  tuition,  you 
can  be  sure).  If  this  scheme  goes  through,  it  will  not  be  that  long  before  $10,000  tuition  is  "normal." 
The  Liberal's  income  contingent  loan  repayment  plan  (ICLRP) — borrow  now  and  pay  what  you  can 
when  you  graduate — sounds  good  unhl  you  realize  that  it  is  tantamount  to  taking  out  a  mortgage  on 
your  education,  and  that  you'll  be  paying  off  your  loan  for  20-30  years. 

How  will  this  Affect  the  Cost  of  Education? 

Assviming  tuition  in  the  range  of  $10,000,  the  following  projections  can  be  made.  According  to  the 
Liberal  plan,  interest  will  be  calculated  from  the  day  the  loan  is  assumed,  so  the  debt  at  graduation 
will  be  already  much  higher  than  bargained  for.  (The  following  figures  assume  interest  of  8%  per 
arvnum,  compounded  monthly.)  Living  costs  are  not  included! 


Degree 

Total  Borrowed 

Owing  at 

Payback 

Monthly 

Total  Cost 

over  Degree 

Graduation 

Period 

Payment 

of  Loan 

Bachelor 

$40,000 

$49,000 

10  years 

$590 

$71,000 

15  years 

470 

84,000 

30  years 

360 

130,000 

Bachelor  & 

$60,000 

$80,000 

10  years 

$970 

$116,000 

Masters 

1 5  years 

765 

138,000 

30  years 

587 

264,000 

Bach.,  Mast., 

$100,000 

$160,000 

1 0  years 

$1940 

$230,000 

&  PhD 

1 5  years 

1500 

270,000 

(4  year) 

30  years 

1170 

420,000 

HOW  WILL  STUDENTS  OF  THE  FUTURE  TAKE  ON  THIS  KIND  OF  DEBT? 
High  unemployment  among  recent  graduates  guarantees  that  many  students  will  NEVER  earn 
enough  money  to  repay  their  education  loans.  The  necessity  of  assuming  a  large  debt  load  will  deter 
many  people  from  higher  education  at  colleges  and  universities:  this  will  reduce  the  accessibility  of 
higher  education  in  this  country. 

The  federal  government's  aim  is  to  tinker  with  the  debt  by  cutting  spending  to  social  programs  and  by 
offloading  the  debt  onto  students.  The  debt  will  still  be  there,  but  now  it  will  be  privatized,  and  will 
become  the  individual  student's  problem.  Spending  on  social  programs  is  responsible  for  only  27o  of 
the  deficit,  according  to  Statistic  Canada's  June  1991  report  Canadian  Economic  Observer.  As  Jason 
Hunt,  chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students  says,  "How  can  we  solve  the  debt  by  tackling  only 
2%  of  the  problem."  Simply  put,  this  is  no  way  to  solve  the  debt  crisis! 

EDUCATION  IS  A  SOCIAL  INVESTMENT 
TAKE  ACTION  JANUARY  25 


Delicious  authentic 
Ethiopian  cuisine 

Specialized  in 
vegetarian  dishes 
Reasonable  prices 

LLBO 
Close  to  campus 
699  Bloor  St.  W. 
534-3352 
Next  to 
Christie  subway 
10%  OFF  WITH 
STUDENT  I.D. 


Woods  WORTH 
College 


University  of  Siena  - 
University  of  Toronto 
Fellowship 

1995-96 


FIELD  OF  STUDY 
Open 

NL"MBER  AVAILABLE 
One 

WHERE  TENABLE 
University  of  Siena,  Italy 

DURATION 
One  academic  year 

VALUE 
Tuition,  room  and  board 

EUGIBILITY 

All  applicants  are  required  :o  have  j  reading,  wnang  and 
speaking  knowledge  of  Italian.  Preference  wul  be  given  '.o 
applicants  entenng  the  'Jiird  or  fourth  year  of  an  undergraduate 
program  and  to  graduate  students.  Applicants  must  have 
demonstrated  high  academic  achievement. 

APPUCATION 

No  specific  forms  are  required.  Applicants  should  submit,  in 
three  pages  or  less,  a  statement  of  intent  outlining  the  pro- 
gram of  study  to  be  undertaken  in  Italy  and  their  reasons  for 
wishing  to  study  in  Siena.  Applicants  should  also  be  available 
for  an  interview  if  so  required. 

Applications  and  an  official  transcript  of  University 
record  should  be  submitted  to: 

Ms.  Frances  Houle 

Siena  Program,  Room  220 

Woodsworth  College,  University  of  Toronto 

119  Sl  George  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario 

M5S  1A9 


ENQUIRIES 

Ms.  Frances  Houle 
Woodsworth  College 
978-2411 

DEADLINE 

March  10,  1995 


Wednesday, 
January  25  jr 

1 :00     U  of  T  Rally  at  Convocation  Hall 

(St.  George  Campus— King's  College  Circle) 
Messages  of  Solidarity  &  Bands:  Hot  D.A.M., 
Another  Roadside  Attraction 

2:30     March  to  the  Metro  Rally 

3:30     Metro-wide  Rally  at  Ryerson 
(Victoria  &  Gould) 

Speaking  out  against  the  cuts  &  Moxy  Fruvous 

5:30     Rally  at  City  Hall  (Ad  Hoc  Committee  Against 
the  Cuts) 

Off-campus  support  for  accessible,  affordable  education 

FIC^JIIT  TIIli:  CUTS! 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Graduate  Students'  Union 
Tel:  978-2391,  fax:  971-2362,  e-mail:  gsunion@epas.utoronto.ca 
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Blues  beaten  in  heated  overtime  matcii 


BY  Andrew  Preston 

In  a  thrilling  game  that  had  to  be 
settled  in  overtime,  the  U  of  T's 
women's  basketball  team  swal- 
lowed a  tough  loss  to  the 
Laurentian  Lady  Vees. 

Going  into  the  game,  the  Blues 
were  ranked  sixth,  the  Vees,  sec- 
ond in  the  national  rankings. 

In  the  first  half,  the  Lady  Vees 
succeeded  in  frustrating  the 
Blues  with  a  relentless  man-to- 
man defence,  causing  U  of  T  to 
force  their  shots  and  passes  in- 
side, allowing  the  Vees  to  open 
up  an  eight-point  lead  late  in  the 
opening  half. 

With  less  than  two  minutes 


remaining  in  the  first  half  and 
the  Lady  Vees  threatening  to 
break  the  game  open.  Blues  head 
coach  Michele  Belanger  called  a 
time-out.  The  time-out  served 
its  purpose:  it  stalled 
Laurentian's  momentum  and 
seemed  to  relax  the  Blues.  With 
less  than  a  minute  to  play.  Blues' 
guard  Sharon  Butler  hit  two 
three-pointers,  which  cut  the  lead 
to  two. 

The  Blues'  effort  in  the  sec- 
ond half  was  much  more  con- 
sistent, but  the  Lady  Vees  re- 
fused to  give.  Strong  inside 
games  for  U  of  T  forwards  Justine 
Ellison  and  Laurel  Johnson  in 
the  second  half  enabled  the  Blues 


to  pull  even,  and  then  ahead  of 
Laurenfian  with  ten  minutes  left 
in  the  game. 

While  the  Blues'  game  and 
especially  defence,  improved 
between  halves,  the  Lady  Vees' 
effort  remained  constant.  As  U 
of  T  got  back  down  the  court 
much  more  quickly,  Laurentian 
was  prevented  from  scoring  as 
often  from  their  transition  game. 

The  two  teams  traded  baskets, 
and  the  lead,  during  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  the  game.  With  fime 
winding  down  and  the  Lady  Vees 
clinging  to  a  two-point  lead,  the 
Blues  fed  the  ball  to  Johnson 
under  the  Laurentian  basket. 
Despite  being  double-teamed 


KABOOM!  Another  Super-bomb 


It's  seven  days  before  the  War  of  the  West  Coast 
ensues  in  Miami  this  Sunday,  to  decide  this 
year's  National  Football  champion,  and  some- 
thing south  of  the  border  seems  ever  so  slightly 
amiss. 

The  San  Francisco  49ers  and  the  San  Diego 
Chargers  are  definitely  preparing  to  duke  it  out 
for  NFL  supremacy  on  the  natural  turf  at  Joe 
Roby  Stadium.  Yet  all  is  relatively  quiet  on  the 
American  pro  pigskin  front. 

No  hype  of  the  three-ring-circus  variety  tell- 
ing us  that,  once  again,  this  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  sporting  event  in  the 
history  of  great  sporting 
events.  No  MTV-generation, 
jump-cut-edited-till-you- 
throw-up  ads  telling  us  that  if 
we  miss  this  Sunday's  show- 
down, we  might  as  well  just 
buy  a  pocket  protector  and 
call  ourselves  Waldo.  Nobody 
in  the  sports  pages  even  at- 
tempting to  convince  the 
masses  that  this  title  bout  will  actually  live  up  to 
its  name. 

Just  a  whole  lot  of  serenity  and  calm. 

Which  is  probably  for  the  best.  Because  come 
the  Sabbath,  that  calm  is  going  to  rapidly  turn 
itself  into  the  storm  that  is  the  San  Francisco 
49ers,  currently  the  best  team  in  the  NFL. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  of  that  fact,  it  was 
promptly  dispelled  last  Sunday,  when  the  49ers 
hosted  the  defending  champion  Dallas  Cow- 
boys. In  the  first  eight  minutes,  forcing  three 
turnovers  and  scoring  21  points,  they  cruised  all 
the  way  to  the  NFC  championship. 

The  pundits  deemed  the  San  Francisco-Dallas 
lilt  as  the  "real"  Supcrbowl.  Sports  Illustrated 
even  went  as  far  as  to  endorse  that  presumption 
by  printing  it  in  big  bold  letters  on  the  cover  of 
that  week's  issue. 

And  unfortunately,  they're  probably  right. 

For  the  Bolts  reached  the  big  show  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history  by  knocking  off  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers  at  Three  Rivers  Stadium,  a  result 
that  was  considered  a  not-so-minor  upset. 

Pittsburgh  and  their  vaunted  "steel  curtain" 
defence  would  have  made  for  a  better  match-up 
against  the  Niners.  But  when  Neil  O'Donnell's 
pass  was  knocked  down  on  fourth  and  goal  with 
less  than  a  minute  left  in  the  game,  the  only  thing 
that  the  Steelers'  terrible  towels  were  good  for 
was  wiping' away  the  tears. 

However,  while  the  title  of  AFC  champions  is 
going  to  look  nice  on  the  mantle  back  at  Jack 
Murphy  Stadium,  in  the  greater  scheme  of  things, 
it's  not  going  to  mean  very  much. 

Because  the  Niners  will  win  on  Superbowl 
Sunday. 

They  will  win  big. 

San  Francisco  may  even  manage  to  cover  the 
19  points  at  which  the  spread  currently  sits, 
which  could  be  up  to  21  come  kick-off.  If  they 
don't  win  by  at  least  two  touchdowns  it'll  be  a 


The  FiriAL 
Score 

Alan  Hari-Singh 


major  surpnse. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  Chargers  are 
about  to  become  what  all  AFC  victors  have  been 
since  1985.  Fodder  for  the  eventual  Superbowl 
winner  from  the  NFC. 

That's  not  to  say  the  Bolts  aren't  a  good 
football  team,  because  they  are.  Their  immedi- 
ate problem  is  that  San  Francisco  is  a  better 
football  team,  a  much  better  football  team  at 
that. 

Stopping  Neil  O'Donnell,  Barry  Foster,  and 
Yancy  Thigpen  was  one  thing.  Halting  Steve 
Young,  Jerry  Rice,  Rickey 
Waters,  John  Taylor  and  com- 
pany will  be  a  different  matter 
entirely. 

And  then  there's  the 
Neon  Deion  Sanders  factor. 
This  Sunday,  the  man  who's 
turned  touchdown-celebrating 
into  an  art  form  will  want  to 
prove  that  when  it  comes  to 
choosing  potential  Superbowl- 
winning  football  squads,  he  knows  of  what  he 
speaks. 

Atlanta's  favourite  son,  at  least  in  his  own 
mind,  is  gong  to  be  looking  for  the  ball  at  every 
opportunity.  And  should  Stan  Humphries  at- 
tempt to  put  Sanders'  ego  to  the  test,  he  probably 
won't  want  to  look  at  the  game  film  on  Monday 
morning. 

All  of  this  is  of  course  the  reason  why  the 
proceedings  have  been  so  understated  thus  far. 

Too  often  has  the  Superbowl  turned  into  the 
Superbomb,  and  for  the  past  decade  it's  been  the 
AFC  that  has  been  the  culprit. 

The  Buffalo  Bills  showed  the  past  three  years 
that  being  the  AFC  champion  doesn't  really 
mean  much  more  than  being  the  fourth  or  fifth- 
best  team  in  the  NFL.  San  Diego  now  finds  itself 
in  the  same  boat,  and  while  they're  not  conced- 
ing defeat,  they've  got  to  realize  that  the  deck  is 
firmly  stacked  against  them. 

Of  course,  that's  not  to  say  an  upset  couldn't 
happen.  A  number  of  people  are  pointing  to 
Superbowl  III,  and  a  rather  bold  prediction 
made  by  a  brash  QB  for  the  New  York  Jets  by  the 
name  of  Namath. 

Then  there's  the  weather.  A  sudden  deluge  of 
rain  could  turn  the  field  in  Miami  into  a  quag- 
mire, one  that  would  certainly  hamper  the  49ers' 
merciless  air  assault.  That,  though,  would  re- 
quire a  case  of  divine  intervention,  and  the  Man 
Upstairs  tends  to  not  lake  sides  during  encoun- 
ters of  this  nature. 

It  doesn't  bode  well  for  the  Chargers.  There 
should  only  be  one  outcome  this  Sunday,  and 
everybody  knows  it  should  be  the  49ers  taking 
home  the  Vince  Lombardi  trophy  for  a  record 
fifth  fime. 

So  crack  a  cold  beverage,  enjoy  a  slice  of 
pizza,  and  watch  the  Superbowl  for  what  it's 
going  to  be  again — another  foregone  conclu- 
sion. 


and  fouled,  she  managed  to  sink 
the  pressure  shot  off  a  nice  spin 
move. 

With  the  game  tied  at  66, 
Johnson  sank  the  ensuing  free 
throw,  which  put  the  Blues  ahead 
by  one  point. 

The  Lady  Vees  had  just  over 
ten  seconds  to  bring  the  ball 
down  and  attempt  a  winning  shot. 
But  the  Blues  played  extremely 
close  defence  and  would  not  al- 
low Laurentian  a  clear  shot.  With 
just  two  seconds  to  play,  the 
Lady  Vees  Katie  Malone — who 
led  all  scorers  with  22  points — 
put  up  a  shot  and  was  fouled  by 
Blues  guard  Laurie  Pinkney. 

Pinkney's  foul  was  a  smart 
one  because,  instead  of 
Laurenfian  winning  the  game 
with  a  two-point  basket,  Malone 
made  only  one  of  her  two  foul 
shots,  tying  the  game  at  67,  and 
sending  the  two  teams  to  an  over- 
time bout. 

The  frantic  pace  of  regulation 
time  continued  in  the  five-minute 
overtime  period.  With  less  than 
a  minute  remaining  in  the  game, 
the  Blues  were  in  command  with 
a  four-point  lead.  However, 
Malone  brought  the  Lady  Vees 
back  by  hitting  two  clutch  three- 
pointers,  and  with  1 1  seconds 
left,  the  Blues  trailed  by  two. 

A  tough  Laurentian  defence, 
an  untimely  Blues  miscue,  and 
the  score  refused  to  change.  The 
Vees  took  the  game,  77-75. 

Blues  coach  Belanger  was 
proud  of  her  team's  effort,  espe- 
cially the  way  they  played,  and 
was  confident  that  the  Blues  will 
rebound  from  the  gut-wrench- 
ing loss. 

"I  don't  think  it's  a  big  set- 
back," she  explained.  "This  was 
one  of  the  belter  games  we've 
played. 


U  of  T's  Laurel  Johnson  making  one  of  her  21  points 
in  the  game  against  Laurentian.  (VaiiaReinsaiu/vs) 


"We  know  we  can  beat  them. 
We  had  them  at  the  end  of  regu- 
lation, and  then  we  had  them 
with  a  minute  left  to  go  in  the 
game.  The  set-back  is  that  we 
lost  by  two,  but  in  reality  we 
probably  should  have  won  the 
game  by  four." 

Johnson  led  the  Blues  with  21 


points  and  eight  rebounds.  Liz 
Hart  played  very  well  for  the 
entire  game,  and  finished  with 
13  points.  Ellison  ended  up  with 
a  total  of  ten  points  and  eight 
rebounds,  which  reflects  her 
strong  play  inside.  Butler  also 
played  well  and  wound  up  with 
12  points. 


do  you  like 
the  sports? 


OFFICE  OF 
^  ABORIGINAL  STUDENT  SERVICES 
AND  PROGRAMS 


First  Nations  House 

invites  students  to  a 
mid-mnter  feast  and  social 

Friday,  January  27th,  1:00p.m. 
3rd  Floor,  Borden  Building  N. 
563  Spadina  Avenue 

At  this  time  we  will  be  taking 
the  opportunity  to  honour 
people  who  have  contributed 
to  First  Nations  House, 

■  Drumming 
■   Native  Foods 
■   First  Nations  IHouse  Open  House 

Ail  are  welcome. 

For  more  information  please 
contact  Jennifer  at  978-8227, 


On  the  court,  the  rink,  and  in 

the  poo  - 
Catch  the  Spirit 
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Blues  drop  two  in  men's  hockey  action 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

Back-to-back  losses  while  visiting  ri- 
vals virtually  sealed  the  fate  of  the  U  of 
T  men's  hockey  team.  They  appear 
destined  now  to  finish  second  in  their 
division  in  regular  season  play. 


The  York  Yeomen  defeated  the  Blues 
5-2  on  Thursday  evening  and  the  Brock 
Badgers  won  3-2  in  overtime  on  Satur- 
day. 

In  the  York  game  the  Blues  did  score 
first,  when  Chris  Kostopoulis  found  the 
net  behind  the  sprawling  York 
goaltender. 


We've  0ot  eporte>\ 
\lext  meeting  th\5 
Thursday  at  4:00, 
44  St.  George. 


But  the  Yeomen  retaliated  with  a 
goal  in  the  dying  seconds,  to  secure  a  1  - 
1  tie  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period. 

Lackluster  play  by  the  Blues  allowed 
the  Yeomen  to  dominate  the  second 
period.  York  rode  the  wave  of  momen- 
tum they'd  created  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  scoring  three  unanswered  goals. 

Jamie  Coon  finally  scored  for  the 
Blues  in  the  final  period,  but  York 
countered  with  a  goal  of  its  own. 

U  of  T  head  coach  Paul  Titanic  said 
thai  the  score  did  not  accurately  reflect 
the  Blues'  effort. 

"The  5-2  score  makes  it  sound  like 
they  won  easily,  but  it  was  actually  a 
very  even  game,"  said  Titanic.  "We 
outshot  them,  but  we  didn't  really  come 
alive  until  we  got  behind  and  we  have  to 
rectify  that." 

The  Blues  seemed  to  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  60  minutes  of  solid 
hockey  two  nights  later,  as  they  faced 
the  Brock  Badgers  in  Thorold.  The  team 
fought  for  every  inch  of  ice  and  every 
scoring  chance,  before  eventually  los- 
ing the  game  due  to  an  errant  pass  that 
bounced  off  an  official's  leg  during  the 
first  minute  of  overtime. 

Once  more  Kostopoulis  opened  the 


scoring  for  U  of  T  after  taking  a  pass 
from  rookie  winger  Peter  Andrikopoulis 
at  7:57  of  the  first  period. 

Brock  evened  the  score  with  a 
powerplay  goal  at  9:32.  Less  than  30 
seconds  later,  despite  appearing  to  be  at 
least  two  feet  off-side.  Brock's  Jamie 
McCabe  skated  in  to  fire  the  puck  past 
Blues  goaltender  Jim  Boulieris. 

The  period  ended  with  a  2-1  Brock 
lead. 

Toronto's  powerplay  provided  the 
only  goal  of  the  second  period  at  9:06, 
as  defenceman  Russ  Davidson  un- 
leashed a  hard,  low  shot  past  the  screened 
Badger  goalie. 

The  third  period  was  20  minutes  of 
hard- fought  hockey  as  the  action  see- 
sawed from  end  to  end  and  both  teams 
pressed  for  the  winning  goal. 

Boulieris  turned  in  a  stellar  perform- 
ance in  the  Blues  net  as  he  repeatedly 
held  off  the  attacking  Badgers. 

The  teams  fought  to  a  2-2  standstill 
after  60  minutes  of  regulation  play  be- 
fore entering  a  five  minute  sudden- 
death  overtime  period. 

But  it  took  only  3 1  seconds  for  Brock 
forward  Ryan  Savoia  to  end  the  Blues' 
hopes  for  victory.  He  picked  up  the 
puck  just  inside  the  Toronto  bluclinc 


after  a  clearing  pass  inadvertently 
bounced  off  the  linesman's  leg.  He  was 
able  to  streak  in  alone  towards  the  Blues 
net  and  he  tucked  the  puck  in  under- 
neath Boulieris'  outstretched  pad. 

Boulieris  was  able  to  take  the  loss  in 
stride.  He  complimented  his  team's 
preparation. 

"We  were  pumped  up.  We  were  fo- 
cused in  the  dressing  room...  and  it  was 
just  a  little  mistake  in  the  overtime  that 
cost  us,"  said  Boulieris. 

Titanic  felt  both  teams  played  a  good 
game  and  he  cited  the  effort  by  the 
Blues  as  being  a  positive  sign  for  the 
future. 

"If  wc  played  like  that  all  the  lime,  I 
mean  with  lhal  kind  of  intensity,  we'd 
have  nothing  to  worry  about,"  he  said. 
'The  good  thing  about  tonight  is  that  we 
got  a  good  overall  team  effort  and  eve- 
rybody worked  hard." 

The  Blues  next  face  off  against  Ot- 
tawa at  Varsity  Arena  this  Friday  night 
at  7:30.  They  host  the  powerful  Patriotes 
from  Trois-Rivieres  the  next  day  at 
4:00  p.m.  Tickets  for  bolh  games  cost 
$3  for  students  and  S5  for  non-studenLs. 
These  games  arc  part  of  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  sponsored  Spirit 
Week.  Support  the  Blues! 


fries. 

■Dressing' 

Kiss. 


JUST  HOW  MUCH  FRENCH 
ARE  KIDS  EXPOSED  TO 
THESE  DAYS? 

It  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  realize  the  need  for  French  language  skills  today. 

It  does,  however,  take  a  French  teacher  to  meet  thot  need. 
If  you've  ever  considered  a  career  teaching  French  in  the  school  system,  then  you'll 
wont  to  know  about  the  comprehensive  French  programme  offered  at  Scarborough 
College.  It's  a  four-year  specialist  programme  that  provides  you  with  on  odvantage  for 
admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Education.  And  then  on  to  a  career  teaching  French. 
If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  exposure  you'd  like,  call  us. 

For  more  informotion  and  admission  requirements,  contact: 
the  Progromme  co-ordinator.  Professor  F.  Mugnier  at  287-7143 
or  the  Scarborough  College  Registror,  Sue  Mortin  at  287-7530 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION 


SCARBOROUGH  CAMPUS 
FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


CURRENT  EQUITY  FACULTY 
HIRING  PRACTICES  IN 
CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES 

EVIDENCE  AND  INTERPRETATION 

SYMPOSIUM  &  DEBATE 


ANTI-EQUnY:   Dr.  Grant  Brown 

Facnjlty  of  Management 
University  of  Le  Abridge 

PRO-EQUnY:   Dr.  Jim  Brown 

Department  of  Philosophy 
University  of  Toronto 

MODERATOR:   Dr.  Joan  Foley 

Department  of  Psychology 
Scarborough  College 
Former  Vice-President  and  Provost 
University  of  Toronto 

With  Discussion  by  Four  Other  Panelists  and  by  the  Audience 

DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2, 1995 
2:00 -4:00  p.m. 

Light  refreshments  served. 

For  further  information  contact  Prof.  John  Furedy,  9  78-3020 

This  symposium  is  sponsored  by  The  Sodety  for  Academic  Freedom 
and  Scholarship  ^78-7062).  With  the  assistance  of  the  Dormer 
Foundation  and  the  Oflflce  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 
(978-2122) 

ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY  WELCOME 


Universal  Cl^ink 
of  'EfectroCysis 


•  Specializing  In  Men  and  Women 

•  Pereonallzed  Needles  Only 

•  Special  Rates forNewcomersand Students 

•  Complimentary  Consultation 

•  Body  Hair  Removal  by  Waxing 

EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  APPOINTMENTS  AVAILABLE 
Cetti6ed  Electrologin  tc  Aetthctldan 
tCgfaly  quaKf  ed    •    Recomm  ended  by  phfndaiu 

961-8464 

Me<Bcal  Arti  Bulldlii&  170  St.  ti-ntfe  St    (  at  Bloor  )    Soih.  SSS 


4WEEK$INI$RAEL$95a 


TheJerusakoiFelfewships 

.  dynamic  program  of  study  and  touring 
for  a  select  group 
Can  (416)  636-7530  or 


t-800-FELL0W$ 


cheap  food 
cheap  booze 
lots  of  fun 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  1  am 


Tuesday,  January  24,  1995 


Varsity  Claraifieds  cost  $8,50  for  25  words  and  $6^0  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3^  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cente  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Onwer 
rentals  $10  per  mond».  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to;  Varsity  Classjfieds,  44  SL  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadline 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Snquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODfflONS 


STUDENTS  CAN  BUY  HOUSES! 

$3500  down,  only  $450/month  mortgage. 
Condominium  in  nice  building  -  live 
cheaper  than  rent!  Mathias  Oehlert  Real 
Estate.  604-0070. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 11 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


386SX  COMPUTER 

IBM  Compatible  with  2MB  RAM,  40MB 
Hard  Drive,  5  1/4"  &  3  1/2"  floppy  drives, 
14"  colourmonitor,  keyboard,  mouse,  DOS 
6.0  etc...  (Printer  optional).  Home 
Computer  -  hardly  used.  Call  (416)  298- 
6850. 


WANTED 


SWIM  DIRECTOR  &  INSTRUCTORS, 

Water-ski,  Windsurf,  Sail,  Canoe,  Judo, 
Gymnastics,  Tennis,  Photography, 
Archery,  Art,  Pottery,  Beadmaking, 
Drama,  Keyboardist,  Jazz  Dance.  Fax 
resume  (51 4)  481  -7863,  Pripstein's  Camp 
5253  Decarie  #333,  Montreal  H3W  3C3 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  Conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how  to 
land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus. 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts  (UT),  PO  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON, 
K7L  4V6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


READING  WEEK  IN  CUBA!! 

At  the  fabulous  VARADERO  beach.  ALL- 
INCLUSIVE;  Air,  hotel,  food  and  drinks. 
$666.00+tax...no  kidding!  Call 
JOSE.. . 921 -6644...NOW! 


ESCAPE  TO  VARADO! 

Feb.  1 3 1  wk  at  Hola  Sun  Club.  All  inclusive 
-  Dbl  Occ.  $655  +  $75  taxes  +  $1 1  USD 
(pd  in  Cuba).  International  Travel  Agency 
537-31 31.519  Bloor  St.  W.  ONT#4241 1 21 


COMPUTER  REPAIR 

Fast,  reliable  service.  Reasonable  rate. 
Best  service  in  town.  New  &  Used  PC's. 
Call  Bloor  Computer  41 6-588-3333.  721 
Bloor  St.  W.  #2A  (at  Christie). 


CANCUN  -  MEXICO  HOUSE  FOR 
RENT 

2  bd..  Living  rm.,  2  bath,  dining  rm.,  T.V. 
cable,  kitchen,  20  min.  from  the  beach. 
$500  U.S.  /  month.  For  Info  Leticia  596- 

2265  evenings. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayeslan,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  fax:416-322-5890 


STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME! 

Get  help  now! !  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 

LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE 

Training  Programs  -  Since  1979  we  have 
successfully  prepared  thousands  of 
students  for  these  tests.  Programs  range 
from  6  weeks  to  one  weekend.  Start  Jan 
28  tor  the  Feb  1 1 1  Richardson  -  (41 6)  41 0- 
7737  or  1-800-567-7737. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  20-hour  3-day  seminars. 
Comprehensive  study  materials.  Expert 
instructors.  Proven  test  taking  strategies. 
Free  repeat  policy.  Call  Oxford  Seminars 
1-800-269-6719. 


EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editorwill  proofread 
to  perfection  your  essays,  assignments, 
reports,  theses,  grad  school  applications, 
etc.  Near  St.  George  campus.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Chariotte:  (416)  972-0540. 

POL  TUTOR 

Will  explain  concepts,  assist  with  essays, 
and  help  you  study  effectively  for  tests. 
Leave  a  message  at  487-3964. 


NEED  HELP  IN  FRENCH? 

French  Parisian,  I  can  help  you  in 
grammar,  essays,  translation, 
conversation. ..Better  your  grades!  $20/ 
hour.  Cedric:  416-966-2130. 


MATH/CS  TUTOR 

Calculus,  linear  algebra,  discrete  math, 
abstract  algebra,  numerical  analysis,  other 
C/S  subjects.  PhD  in  math;  ten  years 
university  teaching,  five  years  tutoring. 
925-8212 


ESSAYS 

Will  help  organize  and  write  papers.  Joe 
(905)  279-3828  Toronto,  Mississauga. 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  organizing  and  editing 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
campus.  Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
BathursVDupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  AND  DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  D.P.I.. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
Is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


WORDWRIGHTS 

Experienced  legal  secretary  using 
WordPerfect  5.2  or  6.1 .  For  term  papers, 
theses,  dissertations.  Ph.  Toronto  416- 
862-3583,  Oshawa  905-723-2650.  Fax 
Oshawa  905-723-1510. 


FAST,  TOP  QUALITY  WORK 

For  all  your  projects,  spreadsheet, 
desktop,  resumes,  essays  and  term 
papers  needs.  Call  (416)  960-1253. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


Events  Calendar 


Tuesday,  Jan.  24 


Tuesday,  Jan.  31 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15 -1:30PM 

ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Evening  Vespers 
Service  (in  English)  &  Bible  Study/Discussion  Group.  HART 
HOUSE  CHAPEL.  6:00PM  -  8:00PM. 

Thursday,  Jan.  26 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP-  Bible  Study.  HART 
HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM 
THE  FAMILY  CARE  ADVISOR  AT  U  OFT  ANDTHE  WOMEN'S 
CENTRE  AT  U  OF  T  -  "Birthing  Alternatives:  Using  the  services 
of  a  mid-wife  in  Ontario"  Panel  includes:  Betty  Dondertman, 
Exec.  Director,  Lebel  Midwifery  Care  Org.  of  Ont.  HART  HOUSE, 
MAP  ROOM.  12:00  NOON  -  2:00PM.  FREE. 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 
LIFELINE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Movie  "The  Jesus 
Movie"  Discussion  to  follow.  Showing  sponsored  by  LCF..  ISC 
33  ST.  GEORGE  ST.  3-5. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  1 

SOCIETY  FOR  MEDITERRANEAN  STUDIES  -  Ellen  M. 
Anderson  will  lecture  on:  Dulcinea  Doesn't  Live  Here  Anymore 
-  Women  in  the  Theatre  of  Cervantes.  CHAPEL  (ROOM  232) 
OLD  ACADEMIC  BUILDING.  VICTORIA  COLLEGE.  6:30PM. 
FREE. 


Monday,  Jan.  30 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 

SPADINA  ACTION  FOR  JUSTICE  AND  JOBS  -  Social  Dumping: 
The  effects  of  NAFTA  on  jobs  and  the  environment.  A  talk  by 
economist  Jim  Stanford.  Info:  532-2310.  5:30PM.  CAW 
WORKERS  CENTRE.  527  COLLEGE  AT  BATHURST.  FREE. 


Advertise  in  the 
Varsity  Events 
Calendar 


Tuesday,  January  24,  1995 


Blues  blow  Laurentian  re-match 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Giving  up  an  early  1 5-point  lead, 
the  U  of  T  men's  basketball  team 
struggled  to  keep  up  with  the 
Laurentian  Vees,  losing  76-71. 

For  the  majority  of  the  first 
half,  the  Blues  had  been  well  in 
control  of  the  game.  Blues  sharp- 
shooter Carl  Swantee  pegged  in 
12  of  his  total  20  points  of  the 
game,  and  U  of  T  was  leading 
31-17  with  five  minutes  to  go. 
But  as  the  Blues  began  to  make 
minor  shooting  errors,  the  Vees 
steadily  took  charge. 

"The  first  15  minutes  of  the 
game  were  like  the  first  37  at 
Laurentian,"  said  Vees  head 
coach  Peter  Campbell.  "We 
weren't  running,  or  we  weren't 
making  things  happen,  and  I 
thought  over  the  last  five  min- 
utes of  the  first  half  and  through- 
out the  second  half,  we  stepped 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  nnake, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadinaat 
HarbordSt. 


MP  and  competed  physically  with 

U  of  T." 

In  their  previous  match-up  this 
season,  the  Blues  beat  the  Vees 
72-63. 

Since  then,  Laurentian  has 
proven  to  be  a  major  contender 
for  the  OUAA  title,  beating 
Ryerson  and  York  last  weekend. 

With  the  Vees'  sudden  reju- 
venation, Laurentian  fought  back 
bringing  the  score  down  to  a 
mere  40-33  spread. 

The  game  didn't  get  much 
better  for  the  Blues. 

Early  into  the  second  half,  U 
of  T  and  Laurentian  traded  three- 
pointers.  The  Blues'  Jason 
Dressier,  later  named  the  Blues' 
most  sportsmanlike  player-of- 
thc-game,  continued  the  U  of  T 
fight,  stacking  up  ten  points  at 
the  mid-point  of  the  half. 

However,  the  Vees  defence 
continued  to  turn  up  the  heat, 
eventually  ouLscoring  U  of  T  in 
the  final  half  43-31.  When  totals 
were  calculated,  Laurentian  was 


granted  the  overall  win. 

Blues  head  coach  Ken  Olynyk 
was  understandably  disap- 
pointed with  the  day's  outing. 

"I  didn't  think  that  we  did  the 
things  that  we  had  to  do  in  order 
to  win  and  I  think  we  did  those 
things  at  other  games,"  Olynyk 
said. 

"We  made  some  mental  er- 
rors down  the  stretch.  We  gave 
us  offensive  rebounds  which  is  a 
situation  we  can  not  allow.  Wc 
didn't  attack  them,  and  we  let 
them  attack  us." 

Vees  top  scorer  Brad  Hann, 
with  27  points,  including  three 
three-pointers,  felt  the  Vees  vic- 
tory was  due  to  well-executed 
play. 

"I  don't  think  necessarily  that 
they  lost,"  said  Hann.  "I  think 
we  made  a  better  effort  to  do  the 
things  that  we  wanted  to  do,  and 
what  our  coach  told  us  to  do. 

"It  turned  out  good  for  us  in 
the  end,"  he  added. 

For  U  of  T,  the  story  was  just 


the  opposite. 

"Defensively,  we  played  re- 
ally hard,"  said  Blues  guard 
Roland  Semprie.  "Offensively, 
we  just  didn't  execute. 

"We  had  a  couple  of  plays 
where  we  didn't  execute  them  to 
the  fullest.  And  when  that  hap- 
pens, we  tend  to  stand  around. 
The  offense  is  static,  and  then 
we're  fighting  for  shots." 

On  a  positive  note,  Olynyk 
commented  the  team  had  im- 
proved on  their  free  throws, 
which  has  been  a  problem  in  the 
past.  Mind  you  the  Blues  had 
only  13  opportunities  at  the  foul 
line,  compared  to  Laurentian's 
26. 

Despite  the  loss,  the  season  is 
not  over  yet.  Of  the  four  squads 
in  the  eastern  OUAA  division  , 
York,  Laurentian  and  U  of  T,  are 
tied  for  second  place,  behind  the 
Ottawa  Gee  Gees. 

Olynyk  says  the  team  will  be 
working  on  offensive  execution 
and  going  to  the  boards  in  the 


Recovering  Blues  forward  Lars  Dressier  fighting 
hard  to  keep  the  team  in  the  game.  (Vaiia RemsaiuA/S) 
upcoming  week,  in  preparation  Both  men's  and  women's 
for  their  next  match-up  against  teams  host  York  this  coming 
the  Yeomen.  Friday. 


U  off  T  women  ground  Gryphons 


The  puck  makes  another  trip  to  the  Guelph  side  of 
the  net.  (Samantha  Rajasmgham/VS) 


BY  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 

"There  were  no  reported  inju- 
ries, though  the  Yorkgoaltender 
may  have  suffered  minor  back 
pains  while  stooping  to  scoop 
the  puck  out  from  the  York  net." 

-Varsity,  Jan.  16 

Talk  about  dcja  vu. 

The  U  of  T  women's  ice 
hockey  team  assumed  soul  own- 
ership of  first  place  in  the 
OWIAA,  after  defeating  rival 
Guelph  Gryphons  by  a  decisive 
9-3  victory  last  Thursday 
evening. 

The  Blues  scored  early  on  in 
the  first  period  Rebecca  Rcid 


with  a  total 


strange 


started  them  off  on  the  right  Rxm. 
(Or  rather,  the  left  skate;  the 
skate  in  question  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Gry  phons'  defensive 
players,  who  watched  helplessly 
while  a  shot  from  Rcid  deflected 
off  her  skate,  and  trickled  into 
the  back  of  the  Guelph  net.) 

Shortly  afterward,  while  the 
Blues  were  shorthaiidcd,  U  of 
T's  Lori  Dupuis  raced  down  the 
ice  to  capture  a  lixisc  puck  in  the 
Gryphons'  zone.  She  was 
brought  down  by  the  trailing 
defense,  but  still  possessed 
enough  presence  of  mind  to  hook 
the  puck  beneath  the  Guelph 
goaltendcr's  left  goal  pad. 

Visibly  shaken,  the  Guelph 
netmmder  misplayed  a  similar 
msh  by  Blues'  Leanne  Wright, 
who  once  again,  tucked  the  puck 
beneath  her. 

The  Gryphons  managed  to 
pursue  the  Blues'  net,  only  to  be 
kept  off  the  scoreboard  by  some 
key  saves  by  U  of  T  netminder, 
Wah'nese  Antinoni. 

And  though  the  Blues  incurred 
the  first  four  penalties  of  the 
game,  Guelph  failed  to  turn  these 
advantages  into  goals. 

The  Blues  put  the  game  effec- 
tively out  of  reach  in  the  second 
period,  courtesy  of  goals  by  Reid 
and  Cathy  Randall.  Guelph  failed 
to  answer  back  with  any  scoring 
of  their  own  until  after  a  second 
goal  by  Wright  provided  the 


Blues  with  a  six-goal  cushion. 

Leanne  McGuinnes  answered 
back  for  Guelph,  only  to  witness 
three  more  consecutive  Blues 
goals,  scored  by  Sherry  Harris- 
Murray,  Nathalie  Rivard.  and 
Bridget  Bates. 

The  game  was  academic  ai 
this  point,  the  Blues  leading  by  a 
9-1  count. 

Chalking  up  the  final  two  goals 
of  the  game,  the  Gryphons  sal- 
vaging a  shred  of  respect  they 
had  lost  during  the  course  of  the 
game.  The  victory,  meanwhile, 
clearly  established  the  women's 
Blues  as  the  number  one  team  in 
the  league. 

"For  two  periods  we  played 
w  ith  great  intensity,"  noted  Blues 
head  coach  Karen  Hughes.  "In 
the  third  they  got  two  power- 
play  goals,  one  the  result  of  a 
turnover  at  the  blueline." 

Hughes  admits  the  team  might 
have  relaxed  in  the  third,  after 
going  ahead  9-1. 

"We  lost  a  little  bit  of  focus 
and  took  a  few  bad  penalties, 
realizing  that  the  score  was  out 
of  reach  for  Guelph,  Hughes 
commented.  "We  didn't  allow 
any  even-handed  goals,  which  I 
was  pleased  with." 

The  team  is  scheduled  to  play 
Laurier  this  Friday  in  Waterloo. 
Their  next  home  game  takes 
place  on  Saturday  Jan.  29,  4 
p.m.,  when  they  face  Queen's. 


Blue  Mountain  is  a  great  place  to  make  new  friends 
and  from  February  20th  to  26th  during  our  Coors 
Light  University  &  College  Week  it's  even  better. 
Full-time  students  with  I.D.  can  get  a  mid-week  day 
and  night  lift  ticket  for  Blue's  33 
expertly  groomed  trails  at  the 
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special  di.scounted  price  of  only  S25.00.  All  week 
long  there'll  be  mystery  skiers,  live  music  by 
"The  Wheat  Kings'"  and  much,  much  more.  For 
reser\ati<)ns  call  direct  at  (705)  445-0231.(416)  869- 
m  I  IK  (E^^l— s.^^/!8  .^~99  in  Toronto,  or  call  our 
dLUe  lOOi:^!^^  .Sno-phonc  at  (416)869-3822. 


IT'S  HAPPENING  AT  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Don't  forget  our  S25  Slutlcnt  Saver  Sundays  all  season  long! 


Men's  Hockey  vs  Ottawa 

Friday,  January  27  -  7:30pm 

Men's  Hockey  vs  UQTR 

Saturday,  January  28  -  4:00pm 


BASKETBALL 

Blues  vs  YORK 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  2S 
Women  -  ZiOOpm,  Men  -  AiOOpm 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St,  Toronto  977-8220 


SPOT  YOURSELF!  STUDENT  STRIKE  PHOTOS  (P.  10-11) 
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Trying  To  Borrow  Wednesday's  Lecture  Notes  Since  1880 


Monday,  January  30,  1995 


Pessimistic 
students  pass  on 
stril(e 

While  several  thousand  students  ral- 
lied at  U  of  T  on  Wednesday,  pessi- 
mism and  a  sense  of  academic  re- 
sponsibility kept  thousands  of  others 
in  classes. 

According  to  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  president  Michael 
O'Brien- Walker,  as  many  as  half  of 
U  of  T  undergraduate  students  at- 
tended classes  on  Jan.  25. 

While  Marsha  Chandler,  dean  of 
arts  and  sciences,  agreed  to  allow 
students  to  participate  in  the  strike 
without  receiving  academic  penalty, 
O'Brien-Walker  said  she  would  not 
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cancel  classes  altogether. 

"It  was  left  up  to  the  individual 
professors,"  O'Brien-Walker  said. 
"Some  taught  their  classes,  feeling 
that  those  not  wanting  to  go  to  the 
protest  still  have  the  right  to  learn." 

Despite  assurances  there  would  be 
no  academic  penalty  for  not  attend- 
ing, many  students  in  class  on 
Wednesday  said  they  felt  they  had  to 
attend  lectures  since  some  profes- 
sors taught  new  material  that  will  be 
graded  in  upcoming  mid-terms  and 
fmal  exams. 

Other  U  of  T  students,  however, 
supported  the  idea  of  the  strike,  but 
were  pessimistic  about  how  effec- 
tive protesting  would  be. 

"I  think  it's  good  people  are  speak- 
ing out  and  not  just  rolling  over  and 
accepting  the  proposals,  but  I  don't 
think  the  government  is  really  going 
to  do  anything  other  than  turn  a  blind 
eye,"  said  Julie  Ferrandini,  a  second- 
year  student. 

"I  hate  to  be  cynical,  but  I  really 
don't  think  the  government  will  do 
anything,"  she  said.  "But  I  hope  that 
something  comes  out  of  it." 

Second-year  classics  student  Mark 
Rose  said  his  reasons  for  attending 
classes  instead  of  the  rally  were  partly 
academic  and  partly  political. 

"1  honestly  think  that  any  rally 
with  Moxy  Fruvous  at  it  won't  be 
taken  seriously,"  he  said. 

"Honestly,  it's  a  battle  we're  not 
going  to  win.  We  have  to  cut  some- 
thing," Rose  said.  "Instead  of  pro- 
testing, we  should  be  making  pro- 
posals." 

Nicholas  Winton,  a  third-year  Eng- 
lish student,  agreed  that  instead  of 
rallying  against  the  proposed  cuts, 
students  should  be  making  sugges- 
tions to  the  government  of  other  ways 
to  support  universities,  such  as  more 
corporate  and  private  sector  involve- 
ment. 

"Businesses  are  the  people  who 
are  going  to  benefit,"  he  said. 

Jim  Bridges 


Elvis  says: 
Thanks  for 
striking. 


Happy  to  hate  the  cuts  (see  photos,  page  10-11). 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


National 


"complete 


success 
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'Under  attack,  we're  fighting  back'  cliant  10,000  student  protesters 

n/lassive  demonstration 
against  education  cuts  field 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Over  4,000  University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  national  stu- 
dent strike  and  day  of  action  on  Wednes- 
day. 

The  students  were  protesting  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  $2.6  billion  in 
cash  transfer  payments  from  Ottawa  for 
colleges  and  universities. 

Convocation  Hall  was  filled  to  ca- 
pacity Wednesday  as  students  attended 
a  rally  with  various  student,  adminis- 
tration and  faculty  leaders  who  all  spoke 
on  the  devastating  effects  the  cuts  would 
have  to  the  accessibility  of  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

Students'  Administrative  Council 
president  Gareth  Spanglett  was  the  first 
to  speak  at  the  rally.  He  was  ecstatic 
over  the  turnout  of  U  of  T  students. 

"What  a  sight  this  is  to  see,"  said 
Spanglett. 


Spanglett  spoke  to  both  the  crowd 
inside  Con  Hall  and  by  speakers  to  the 
close  to  2,000  students  standing  outside 
waiting  for  the  march  down  to  the  Metro- 
wide  protest  at  Ryerson  University. 

"We've  met  with  Axworthy,  we've 
spoken  to  his  standing  committee,  he 
said.  "We're  not  the  one's  being  unrea- 
sonable here.  They  are. 

"The  federal  budget  is  coming  down 
in  three  to  four  weeks,  this  is  one  of  our 
last  opportunities  to  show  we're  con- 
cerned with  our  future.  We  do  not  want 
increases  of  125  per  cent  in  tuition." 

Susan  Guzzo,  an  executive  member 
of  the  Arts  and  Science  Students'  Un- 
ion, also  warned  of  how  the  proposed 
social  policy  cuts  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  middle  class,  women  and  disadvan- 
taged groups. 

"You  and  me,  regardless  of  family 
income,  race  or  gender,  we've  had  equal 
access  to  knowledge,"  said  Guzzo. 
"[But]  Axworthy  doesn't  believe  in 


equal  access.  How  do  I  know  this? 
Because  his  little  Green  Book  tells  me 
so. 

"Ability  to  pay  means  access,"  she 
said.  "The  very  students  who  need  it 
[education]  the  most  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  it." 

Peter  Boulton,  president  of  the  U  of  T 
Faculty  Association,  also  addressed  the 
crowd  of  students. 

"We  must  support  post-secondary 
education  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try," said  Bolton.  "The  Faculty  Asso- 
ciation unanimously  supports  you  to- 
day." 

Heather  Linton,  vice-president  of  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union  at  U  of  T, 
said  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
also  supported  the  strike. 

"[Just]  25  to  30  years  ago  Lloyd  and 
his  fellow  students  protested  the  secret 
war  in  Cambodia,"  said  Linton.  "To- 
day, we're  protesting  Lloyd's  secret 
Please  see  "Metro,"  page  3 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

Last  Wednesday's  national  student 
strike  was  an  important  victory  for  stu- 
dents, according  to  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students. 

"It  was  a  complete  success,"  said 
Guy  Caron,  chair  of  CFS,  the  national 
student  union  that  organized  the  strike. 

"The  intention  was  specifically  to 
show  the  government  that  there's  no 
consensus  on  the  issue  of  social  policy 
reform,  and  as  a  whole  we  reached  that 
goal,"  Caron  said. 

Across  Canada,  over  40,000  students 
actively  participated  in  demonstrations 
and  rallies  at  universities  and  colleges. 

Outside  of  Toronto,  the  turnout  among 
students  was  highest  in  Montfeal,  where 
12-15,000  students  from  the  city's  uni- 
versities and  colleges  marched  through 
the  downtown  corCj  blocking  traffic  for 
five  hours. 

However,  most  Quebec  universities 
did  not  participate  in  Wednesday's 
strike;  a  provincial  student  union,  the 
Federation  Etudiante  Universitaire  du 
Quebec,  is  organizing  protests  for  Feb. 
7.  ■ 

Over  5,000  students  demonstrated  at 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland 
in  St.  John's — representing  more  than 
half  of  the  university's  student  body. 

Approximately  1,500  students  from 
Dalhousie  University,  St.  Mary's  Uni- 
versity, Mount  St.  Vincent,  and  several 
other  Nova  Scotia  colleges  and  univer- 
sities demonstrated  in  downtown  Hali- 
fax. 

In  Ottawa,  1,400  students  rallied  on 
Parliament  Hill  in  a  protest  organized 
by  political  action  committees  from 
Carleton  University  and  the  University 
of  Ottawa.  The  student  councils  of  both 
schools  did  not  officially  endorse  the 
student  su-ike. 

"It's  already  too  expensive  to  go  to 
university  as  it  is,"  said  Kathryn  Hunt, 
a  first-year  Carleton  student  who  at- 
Please  see  "Strike,"  page  2 


New  changes  shuts  poli-sci  grads  out  of  service 

Foreign  affairs  recruitment  foolisli:  prof 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto's  international  relations  and  political  science  depart- 
ments say  the  federal  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  unfairly  restricting  its 
recruits  to  commerce,  economics  and  business  administration  students. 

An  emphasis  on  trade  affairs,  along  with  new  language  requirements,  effec- 
tively exclude  traditional  liberal  arts  applicants  for  the  service,  they  say. 

Wesley  Wark,  director  of  U  of  T's  international  relations  program,  said  the 
decision  to  exclude  applicants  from  liberal  arts  programs  at  Canadian  universities 
is  foolish  and  short-sighted. 

"Their  notion  of  where  to  look  [for  candidates]  in  certain  areas  isn't  necessarily 
what  we're  going  to  need  in  10  to  20  years  from  now,"  he  said.  "They're  not  going 
to  be  taking  the  best  and  the  brightest  from  universities." 

Wark  says  he  is  also  concerned  about  a  new  requirement  that  applicants  must 
be  proficient  in  either  Russian,  Arabic,  Korean,  Japanese,  or  Mandarin,  along  with 
English  and  French. 

Wark  said  he  presumes  that  Foreign  Affairs  established  the  new  language 
criteria  to  deal  with  a  traditional  problem  of  recruiting  students  from  some  of  those 
ethnic  groups. 

However,  the  new  requirements  are  also  meant  to  help  the  federal  department 


fulfill  another  goal,  says  Wark. 

"It  reflects  the  [geographical]  areas  in  which  Foreign  Affairs  is  interested  in 
increasing  trade  contacts,  such  as  Korea,"  Wark  said.  "I  think  that  Foreign  Affairs 
see  themselves  as  facilitators  of  international  trade." 

Wayne  Read,  recruitment  co-ordinator  at  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
would  not  confirm  that  only  those  from  economics,  commerce  and  business  were 
being  considered. 

But  he  did  say  the  department  was  restricting  its  recruitment  campaigns  due  to 

expense. 

"Just  like  any  other  department.  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  faced  with  downsizing 
in  the  past  few  years,"  he  said.  "Therefore  the  decision  was  to  concentrate  on  a 
specific  area,  because  we  were  weak  in  them.  It  was  a  decision  to  either  have  no 
campaign  or  a  focused  campaign,  and  we  chose  a  focused  campaign  to  meet  those 
requirements." 

According  to  Read,  candidates  this  year  are  being  recruited  for  two  areas. 

The  first  is  management  and  consular  affairs,  for  which  business  administration 
and  commerce  students  are  being  sought. 

The  second  area  is  immigration  and  trade,  for  which  the  department  is  seeking 
candidates  with  degrees  in  economics  or  law. 

The  only  way  to  join  the  foreign  service  is  to  write  a  standardized  exam. 
Please  see  "Arts,"  page  3 
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Special  Events 


Hart  House  Elections  -  Run  for  the  Art,  Debates,  Farm, 
Finance,  Library,  Music,  or  Recreational  Athletics  Committees. 
The  Nomination  period  runs  until  Tuesday,  January  31st  from 
10:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  at  Hart  House  (10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  at 
Erindale  and  Scarborough).  Nomination  forms  are  available  at  the 
Hall  Porter's  Desk.  Elections  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  February 
7th  and  Wednesday,  February  8th.  For  more  information,  call 
978-4411. 

Chinese  New  Year  -  A  ten  course  Chinese  Banquet  with 
entertainment  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  31st  in  the  Great 
Halt  from  12:00  -  1 :30  p.m.  Tickets  cost  $1 0  (tax  included). 
ADVANCE  TICKET  SALES  AT  THE  HALL  PORTER'S  DESK  ON 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  30TH.  Limited  tickets  available.  No  reserved 
tables. 


Art 


The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  February  2nd  to 
March  2nd  -  "Paintings  by  Sydney  Drum". 

The  Arbor  Room  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents 
Rima  Macikunas,  "Mythology  and  Folklore"  in  the  Art)or  Room 
until  February  4th. 


Music 


Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  series  -  Bruce  Ubukata  and 
Stephen  Ralls  of  the  Aldeburgh  Connection  perform  a  programme 
entitled  "Upstairs  Downstairs"  on  February  5th  at  3:00  p.m.  in 
the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  of  the  l>rum  Series  -  ITie  Evergreen  Club  Percussion  G  roup 
performs  on  Thursday,  February  7th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Art)or 
Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  Lisa  Martinelli  Sextet  perfomri  on 
February  3rd  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No 
Cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn, 
come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Film  Board-  A  Post  Christmas  Screening  and  Toga  Party  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  February  2nd  at  7.00  p.m.  View  films  done  by  Film 
Board  members.  If  you  wear  a  toga,  entrance  is  $1 .50.  For  all  others, 
entrance  is  FREE. 

Graduate  Committee  -  The  Graduate  Committee  Dinner  Series  pre- 
sents David  Foot,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  U.  of  T  and 
renowned  expert  in  the  effects  of  demographics  on  the  world  around 
us,  on  February  1st.  Cost  is  $31  per  ticket  ($21  for  students).  Also,  on 
February  9th,  The  Gallery  Club  presents  "Ontario  vs  the  WoMd",  a  spe- 
cial opportunity  to  compare  the  best  local  wines  with  their  interna- 
tional competitors.  Cost  is  $66  ($45  for  students).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  978-2447. 

Investment  Club  -  On  Wednesday,  February  8th,  the  club  will  host 
Midland  Walwyn's  Mr.  Steve  Kangas,  who  will  be  speaking  on  Mutual 
Funds.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  6:00  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room.  All 
are  welcome! 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more 
information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 


Atliletics  

Indoor  Triathlon  -  Set  your  resolution  now!  Join  us  for  the  Hart 
House  Indoor  Triathlon  on  Sunday,  February  5th.  Relay  participants 
are  welcome.  Information  available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office 
or  call  978-4732.  Please  note  that  the  Upper  Gym,  Track  and  Pool  will 
not  open  until  1 :00  p.m.  on  this  date. 

New  Nautilus  Equipment  -  SiQn  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk 
for  a  free  demonstration  on  the  17  new  Nautilus  machines. 


Med  Sci  restricts  protests  to  main  floor 

Animal  rights  activists  cry  foul 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Two  animal  rights  protesters  denied  access  to  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Medical  Sciences  Building  say 
their  rights  under  the  university's  Code  of  Student 
Conduct  have  been  violated. 

The  two  were  protesting  the  presence  in  the 
building  of  Calvin  Stiller,  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Medical  Discovery  Management  Corpora- 
tion. They  disagree  with  Sliller's  experiments  on 
non-human  primates  for  anti-rejection  drug  re- 
search. Stiller  was  meeting  with  members  of  the 
Toronto  medical  research  community  on  the  fourth 
floor. 

Don  Roebuck,  of  U  of  T  Animal  Rights  Advo- 
cates, says  the  protesters  were  planning  to  silently 
stand  outside  the  meeting  room  holding  signs. 

The  other  protester  was  Susan  Krajnc,  who  is 
member  of  U  of  T  Students  for  the  Ethical  Treat- 
ment of  Animals. 

The  day  before  the  protest,  campus  police  in- 
formed the  two  their  access  would  be  restricted  to 
the  main  floor  of  the  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

And  when  they  arrived  Monday  morning,  they 
were  told  by  a  campus  police  officer  to  remain  on 
the  main  Hoor,  which  they  did. 

"We're  not  going  to  try  barging  through  be- 
cause that  is  what  could  get  us  in  trouble  with  our 
campus  status,"  said  Roebuck. 

Rosemary  Waigh,  president  of  U  of  T  Students 
for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals,  says  the  two 
should  have  been  allowed  upstairs. 

The  protest  was  going  to  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  out  in  the  Student  Code  of 
Conduct,  Waigh  said. 

"As  for  being  disruptive,  when  we  [animal 
rights  protesters]  protest  inside  a  building,  we  do 
keep  it  small  and  quiet,"  said  Waigh.  "There  is  a 
rule  (in  the  Student  Code  of  Conduct)  saying  that 
protests  must  be  non-disruptive,  and  wc  abide  by 
that." 

Section  Two  of  the  code  says  peaceful  picketing 
is  allowed  outside  a  class  or  meeting,  provided  it 
"does  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  commu- 
nication inside,  or  impede  access  to  the  meeting." 

David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-president  for 
student  affairs,  says  he  does  not  think  that  the 
protesters'  actions  were  beyond  the  limits  out- 
lined in  the  code. 

"(The  protesters)  described  some  activities,  and 
1  didn't  think  this  constituted  disruption  under  the 


code,"  said  Neelands. 

But  Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean  of  research  at  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  says  the  protesters  could  be 
restricted  anyway.  The  faculty  has  a  policy  re- 
stricting public  access  to  the  building's  upper 
floors,  he  said. 

Public  access  is  restricted  for  safety  reasons. 
Yip  said,  because  work  in  labs  on  those  floors 
involves  work  with  radioactive  or  dangerous  ma- 
terials. 

Neelands  agrees  the  faculty  has  the  right  to 
restrict  the  activities  of  protesters  if  it  feels  that  is 
necessary. 

"The  faculty  can  regulate  traffic  in  its  own 
building  for  its  own  reasons,"  says  Neelands. 

The  dean  of  medicine,  Amie  Aberman,  says  the 
faculty  policy  is  fair  and  strikes  a  balance. 

"The  nature  of  the  policy  is  to  balance  the  right 
of  free  expression,  with  the  right  of  people  [to  go 
about  their  work),"  said  Aberman. 

While  the  protesters  were  not  allowed  in  the 
upper  floors,  they  could  continue  to  protest  in  the 
main  lobby,  which  is  a  high  traffic  area  in  the 
building,  said  Aberman. 

"We're  giving  them  prime  territory  in  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences  Building.  This  is  where  everyone  can 
see  them,"  he  said. 

But  Waigh  says  this  isn't  good  enough. 

"(What)  if  we're  trying  to  reach  a  specific 
audience?  For  example,  the  people  going  into  the 
meeting  on  the  fourth  floor,"  said  Waigh. 

The  ability  of  administrators  to  restrict  where 
and  when  a  protest  can  take  place  curtails  the  right 
of  protesters  to  express  themselves,  and  other 
campus  groups  should  be  concerned,  says  Roebuck. 

"The  rights  students  enjoy  to  protest  outside  a 
lecture  or  a  meeting  may  be  seriously  curtailed," 
said  Roebuck.  "So  I  think  student  organizations 
should  be  a  little  concerned  about  this." 

The  faculty  policy  restricting  access  was  for- 
malized approximately  two  months  ago,  says  Yip, 
and  was  not  aimed  at  any  particular  campus  group. 

"This  is  a  general  policy  that  applies  to  all 
activities  that  are  not  part  of  academic  activities," 
said  Yip. 

But  animal  rights  groups  are  the  main  target, 
says  Waigh. 

"What  other  groups  have  tried  to  protest  in  the 
building? "  she  asked. 

"They  didn't  seem  concerned  about  the  pro- 
tests, until  we  started  to  have  lots  of  them  this 
year." 


Media  coverage  biased 


Continued  from  page  1 
tended  the  Ottawa  rally. 

Hunt  said  that  she  is  paying 
for  her  own  education,  as  her 
parents  can't  afford  to  send  both 
her  and  her  younger  sister  to 
university. 

"What  I'm  looking  at  is  drop- 
ping out,  working  for  a  year,  and 
basically  getting  my  education 
in  two-year  intervals.  This  is  not 
a  plea.sant  thought.  I'll  be  gradu- 
ating in  my  30s  " 

Elsewhere  in  Ontario,  dem- 
onstrations took  a  more  active 
turn. 

In  Windsor,  3,000  students 
occupied  Solicitor-General  Herb 
Gray  s  constituency  office.  The 
University  of  Windsor  adminis- 
tration had  ordered  that  students 
be  excused  from  assignments  and 
tests  on  Wednesday. 

In  Kingston,  about  300  stu- 
dents from  Queen's  University 
marched  to  the  office  of  Liberal 
MP  Peter  Millikcn. 

And  after  a  rally  at  McMaster 
University  in  Hamilton,  2,000 
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Errata 

In  the  Jan.  24  issue.  Middle 
East  and  Islamic  studies  chair 
Maria  Subtelny's  name  was 
misspelt. 

In  the  same  issue.  Governing 
Council  member  David 
Morton  was  incorrectly  re- 
ferred to  as  "Andrew. " 
Also  in  the  same  issue,  cam- 
pus police  sergeant  Sam 
D'Angelo's  name  was  mis- 
spell. 

In  the  Dec.  1  issue,  CFS  gov- 
ernment relations  co- 
ordinator Jocelyn  Charron's 
name  was  misspelt. 


students  blockaded  Highway  403 
for  several  hours. 

'The  crowd  started  chanting 
'403,  403,"'  said  Laurie  King- 
ston, a  spokesperson  for  CFS- 
Ontario. 

"All  2,000  people  went  down 
there  and — very  peacefully — 
took  over  the  highway." 

Although  fewer  students 
joined  protests  in  the  Prairies, 
students  felt  that  the  day's  ac- 
tivities were  effective. 

"Proportionally,  we  had  a 
much  higher  number  of  people 
out  than  other  regions,  based  on 
our  population,"  said  Craig 
Saunders,  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Regina. 

Activities  at  the  University  of 
Regina  began  the  day  before  the 
national  strike.  On  Jan.  24,  stu- 
dents held  a  mock  funeral  for 
Canadian  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, marching  through  the 
campus  carrying  a  casket.  On 
Jan.  25,  about  700  students 
braved  -22C  weather  to  form 
picket  lines  at  the  entrances  to 
the  campus. 

In  Edmonton,  300  students, 
mostly  from  the  University  of 
Albena,  demonstrated  outside 
the  provincial  legislature. 

And  on  the  West  Coast,  pro- 
tests were  attended  by  5,000  stu- 


dents from  Vancouver's  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  as  well  as 
another  5,000  in  Victoria. 

According  to  Caron,  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  federal 
reform  proposals  have  forced 
many  students  to  participate  in 
demonstrations  for  the  first  time. 

"Those  students  who  were  not 
involved  before  have  to  be  now," 
said  Caron. 

"This  day  was  a  very  good 
opportunity  to  spread  the  infor- 
mation— in  some  aspects  the 
social  security  reforms  are  still  a 
mystery  to  many  people." 

Laurie  Kingston  of  CFS-O 
agrees. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  been 
motivated  to  express  themselves 
publicly  in  a  way  they  probably 
haven't  been  before."  she  said. 

Media  coverage  of  the  strike 
was  bia.sed  against  students,  said 
Kingston,  who  cited  examples 
from  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  the 
Ottawa  Citizen. 

"The  media  was  so  quick  to 
say  that  the  Ottawa  protest  was  a 
dismal  failure,  "  she  said.  "But 
the  media  at  U  of  Ottawa  had  to 
walk  through  1,000  students  to 
find  the  one  student  who  didn't 
support  the  strike." 

with  files  fi-om  Canadian 
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Evening  teach-in  tal(es  a  deeper  lool(  at  ttie  issues 

Graduate  students  hold  discussion  on  education  cuts 


BY  Andrew  Potter 

About  20  students  attended  a 
teach-in  at  Croft  Chapter  House 
last  Wednesday  night,  as  part  of 
the  day  of  student  protest  against 
the  federal  government's  pro- 
posed cuts  to  post-secondary 
education. 

Sponsored  by  a  group  of  phi- 
losophy students  called  Time  to 
Think  and  entitled  "Student 
Debt:  The  Big  Picture,"  the  talk 
was  hosted  by  Kevin  Graham,  a 
Ph.D.  student  in  Philosophy  at  U 
of  T,  and  featured  a  presentation 
by  Andrea  Calver,  co-ordinator 
of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group. 

Graham  said  the  goal  of  the 
leach-in  was  to  look  at  the  larger 
issues  behind  the  government's 
move  to  cut  education  funding, 
and  to  set  a  broader  context  for 
the  student  protest. 

"We  want  to  go  beyond  the 
protest,  beyond  just  going  back 
to  class  and  feeling  fine  about 
what  we've  done,"  said  Graham. 

Calver's  talk  was  aimed  at 
helping  students  get  clear  on  the 
relationship  between  social  pro- 
grams and  government  finances, 
and  also  looked  to  bring  out  the 
hidden  government  agenda  be- 
hind the  proposed  cuts. 

Calver's  presentation  panned 
income-contingent  loan  repay- 
ment plans — a  new  loan  system 
the  federal  government  wants  to 
introduce. 

While  the  government  says 
that  such  loans  will  ensure  ac- 
cessibility, Calver  disagrees. 

"The  twisted  logic  of  the 
ICLRP  is  that  the  poorer  you  are, 
the  more  you  end  up  paying," 
she  said.  "You  get  caught  in  a 


debt  spiral,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  poorer  students  will  be  de- 
terred from  attending  univer- 
sity." 

The  discussion  following  the 
opening  presentations  was  di- 
verse, covering  areas  such  as 
inlergenerational  conflict,  the 


hidden  agenda  of  big  business, 
and  the  need  for  radical  socio- 
political change. 

Graham  captured  the  tone  of 
the  discussion  when  he  argued 
that  if  things  do  not  change,  "we 
will  be  in  debt  slavery  for  the 
rest  of  our  natural  lives." 


Despite  the  low  turnout,  most 
of  those  in  attendance  felt  the 
teach-in  was  worthwhile. 

"It  was  good  to  get  these  ideas 
out  in  the  open  in  a  public  fo- 
rum," said  David  Sztybel,  a  first- 
year  Ph.D.  student  in  philoso- 
phy. 


Still,  students  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  upcoming  fed- 
eral budget,  and  some  are  look- 
ing ahead  to  even  more  action. 
Jim  Yarker,  a  third-year  French 
student,  wondered  whether  con- 
vincing the  government  to  can- 
cel the  proposed  cuts  to  univer- 


sity funding  would  require  a  pro- 
longed shutdown  of  the  univer- 
sity system  by  students. 

"T m  really  worried  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  three 
weeks,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  know 
what  kind  of  action  I  can  take, 
what  I  can  do." 


IVIetro  liigli  scliooi  students  join  protest 
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war  on  Canada." 

Close  to  800  Metro  area  high 
school  students  from  Jarvis  Col- 
legiate, Malvern  and  North  Park 
Collegiate  also  joined  in  the  U  of 
T  rally. 

Paul  Haberer,  a  student  at 
Jarvis  Collegiate,  said  Axworthy 
was  targeting  a  large  group  of 
Canadians  who  haven't  as  yet 
gained  the  power  to  vote. 

"When  the  cuts  go  through, 
we'll  be  paying,"  said  Haberer. 
"The  change  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference for  me  from  university 
to  college." 

Haberer  says  that  he  and  the 
close  to  300  other  Jarvis  stu- 
dents protesting  all  look  the  day 
off  without  permission. 

Hillary  Lindsay,  a  grade  1 1 
student  from  Malvern,  said  her 
high  school  staged  a  walk-out  of 
classes  at  9: 1 5  a.m.,  in  which  all 
grades  participated. 

Jessica  Burk,  a  grade  12  stu- 
dent also  from  Malvern,  agreed 
on  the  merits  of  this  project. 

"There  were  signs  and  people 
everywhere  this  morning  [at 
Malvern],"  she  said. 

"I'm  really  worried  that  the 
special  programs  I  want  may  be 
cut.  I  have  to  pay  for  my  own 


university  education.  I  will  have 
to  take  out  a  student  loan  and 
income-contingent  loans  are 
unfair." 

Protest  organizer  John 
Khajadourian  of  the  U  of  T  En- 
gineering Society  said  he  was 
happy  so  many  U  of  T  students 
came  out  to  show  their  discon- 
tent. 

"I  have  confidence  in  stu- 
dents," he  said.  "Even  though 
we're  [U  of  T]  an  apathetic 
bunch,  enough  is  enough." 

At  close  to  3  p.m.,  close  to 
4,000  strikers  from  U  of  T 
marched  down  Wellesley  and 
Church  streets — accompanied 
by  the  mounted  unit  of  Metro 
Police  and  U  of  T  police — to  the 
Metro-wide  protest  at  Ryerson. 

Tere,  U  of  T  students  met  up 
with  students  from  Ryerson,  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art,  Centen- 
nial College,  Sheridan  College, 
Humber  College,  York  Univer- 
sity, and  Guelph. 

At  Ryerson,  students  were 
addressed  by  Spanglett,  York 
Federation  of  Students  president 
Andre  Bastian,  Jason  Hunt  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents-Ontario, and  Ryerson  stu- 
dent union  president  Mike 
D'Angelo. 


"This  is  an  incredible  day  for 
students  across  this  country," 
said  Hunt.  "[We  have  the]  sup- 
port from  students  from  New- 
foundland to  Victoria.  When  the 
feds  were  elected,  they  said  they 
were  committed  to  sustainable 
high  technology  jobs  [and  edu- 
cation.] I  want  to  know,  where  is 
that  government  today? 

"The  message  we  have  to  bring 
Canadians  is  that  we're  scared 
not  only  for  our  future,  but  the 
future  of  this  country,"  said  Hunt. 

The  Ryerson  protest  then 
moved  to  Nathan  Phillips  Square, 
where  union  leaders  and  activ- 
ists— including  Sunera  Thobani 
from  the  National  Action  Com- 
mittee on  the  Status  of  Women 
and  Buzz  Hargrove  from  the 
autoworkers  addressed  a  10,000- 
strong  crowd. 

Cheryl  Mapp,  a  first-year  U 
of  T  student,  said  the  strike  was 
students'  last  hope. 

"The  strike  is  our  only  alter- 
native. We  tried  negotiating,  we 
tried  reason.  Students  have  tried 
to  do  things  logically,  but  at  this 
point,  this  is  the  only  way  stu- 
dents are  going  to  get  any  no- 
tice." 

The  strike  was  first  proposed 
by  the  Canadian  Federation  of 


Students,  a  national  lobby  group 
representing  over  60  colleges  and 
universities  across  Canada.  But 
the  strike  soon  grew  as  six  na- 
tional unions — including  the 
Canadian  Auto  Workers  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Em- 
ployees— and  student  groups 
nationwide  moved  to  endorse 
the  protest. 


At  U  of  T,  the  day  of  protest 

was  organized  by  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council,  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union,  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union  and  many  other 
student  groups. 

with  files  from  David  Chokrou, 
and  Sandra  Raponi 
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followed  by  an  interview.  But 
the  new  requirements  make  it 
clear  that  students  without  the 
new  language  prerequisites  will 
not  be  considered. 

Read  says  that  no  decisions 
have  been  made  regarding  the 
requirements  for  the  next  round 
of  recruiting  in  1995-96. 

Robert  Vipond,  acting  chair 
of  the  political  science  depart- 
ment at  the  U  of  T,  says  the  new 
criteria  are  of  concern  because 
the  service  is  a  preferred  career 
for  poli-sci  graduates. 

"I  think  the  training  that  we 


give  students  in  political  science 
is  extremely  useful  in  under- 
standing Canada's  place  in  the 
world,"  he  said.  "People  who 
understand  the  enduring  themes 
of  international  politics,  includ- 
ing things  like  themes  of  con- 
flict, will  be  in  a  better  place  to 
understand  the  world  as  it 
changes." 

The  decision  to  implement  the 
language  changes  was  made  by 
Foreign  Affairs  in  June  of  1994. 
However,  both  Vipond  and  Wark 
said  that  they  only  heard  about 
them  last  fall — through  the 
grapevine. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "Little  did  I  know  that  it  would  come  into  my  lap faster 
and faster. "  The  appropriately-named  Skip  Phoenix,  the  athletics  department's 
main  excuse-maker,  tries  to  explain  the  feeling  he  had  when  he  learned 
hundreds  of  well-trained  karate  experts  were  mad  at  him.  (p.  8) 

No  life  like  it 


Son:  ...your  tuition's  free,  your  books  are  free, 
and  you  're  guaranteed  a  job  when  you  gradu- 
ate! " 

Father:  Free?  Are  you  sure? 
Son:  It's  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces,  Dad. 
Father:  The  Canadian  Armed  Forces?  Well,  I 
always  said  you  were  the  brains  in  the  family  ! 

-Armed  Forces  recruiting  ad. 

Yep,  that's  what  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces 
has  been  noted  for  these  days.  Its  brains. 

Every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining,  or  so  they 
say.  And  it  seems  even  the  thundering, 
Axworthian,  cumulonimbus  hovering  over 
Canadian  universities  would  appear  to  have 
one.  For  the  government  has  seized  upon  the 
impending  crippling  tuition  hikes  as  a  good 
incentive  to  lure  recruits  into...  the  army. 

The  mixed-message  potential  alone  is  stun- 
ning. On  one  side,  you  have  Minister  of  Anti- 
social Policy  Lloyd  Axworthy  telling  Master  T 
last  week  that  his  proposed  spending  cuts  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tuition  hikes,  that  students 
should  blame  the  provinces  for  those. 

On  the  other,  you  have  armed  forces  radio 
ads  saying  crippling  tuition  hikes  are  coming, 
and  it's  time  we  all  started  thinking  about 
officer  training. 

Obviously,  at  least  a  few  soldiers  can  read 
writing,  even  the  kind  found  on  walls.  They 
seem  to  have  been  convinced  by  the  commen- 
tators who  said  Axworthy  spoke  with  forked 
tongue;  that  his  proposals  would  lead  directly 
to  a  doubling  of  tuition  costs  and  student  debt. 
(Hey,  Lloyd,  give  up:  you  can't  even  convince 
the  zipperheads.) 

Somebody's  definitely  lying  in  Ottawa.  And 
for  once,  it's  not  the  military. 

But  leave  that  aside.  What's  really  amazing 
about  the  armed  forces'  new  recruiting  ads  is 
what  they  say  about  the  new  kind  of  ticket 


needed  to  ride  society's  gravy  train. 

You  can  break  free,  you  see.  You  can  rise 
above  the  pressures  the  Canadian  Establish- 
ment is  bending  your  back  with.  You  can  get 
out.  If  you  sign  up. 

Not  that  it's  any  joy  ride  to  join  the  armed 
forces  these  days.  Underpaid,  underequipped, 
underdisciplined,  the  military  in  this  country 
have  endured  decades  of  neglect. 

But  the  officers — in  this,  the  last  public 
example  of  a  caste  system,  only  those  with  the 
university  degrees  get  to  wear  the  stars  on  their 
shoulders — manage  to  miss  the  worst  of  it. 
Their  lives  are  rarely  in  danger;  if  things  go 
wrong,  they  are  often  shielded  from  punish- 
ment: demoted  or  dismissed  for  events  that 
would  lead  to  long  jail  terms  for  those  in  "the 
ranks."  (Just  ask  Alvin  Kyle  Brown,  who  is 
doing  five  years  because  his  officers  said  it  was 
okay  to  torture  Somali  prisoners.) 

And  when  officers  retire,  they  have  univer- 
sity-learned skills  to  fall  back  on.  while  those 
in  the  "ranks"  have  to  make  do  with  a  meagre 
pension,  so  meagre  that  many  would  prefer  one 
more  trip  to  Bosnia  to  trying  to  live  on  it. 

No,  if  you  don't  mind  being  associated  with 
an  institution,  which,  in  addition  to  some  more 
noble  works,  has  a  taste  for  shooting  "nignogs" 
and  eating  excrement,  then  maybe  being  a 
soldier  is  for  you. 

The  message  in  those  recent  radio  ads  is 
clear:  if  you  are  willing  to  kill  for  your  Estab- 
lishment, and  die  for  your  Establishment,  then 
you  will  be  spared  the  crippling  ravages  of 
income-contingent  debt  and  textbook  pnce- 
gouging.  Your  government  can  lift  you  out  of 
that  mass  of  stinking,  service-working,  maca- 
roni-throwing youth,  and  make  you  into  a 
member  of  one  of  society's  few  real  elites. 

After  all,  if  they've  got  your  soul,  why  do 
they  need  your  money? 


The  next  battle 


It  appears  that,  finally,  some  people  are  taking 
steps  to  change  the  course  refund  schedule, 
steps  the  administration  can't  easily  ignore. 

One  of  the  Governing  Council  representa- 
tives for  part-time  students,  Patti  Cross,  is 
going  to  try  lo  hit  the  admin  where  it  lives. 
Simcoe  Hall,  that  is.  Cross  and  three  other 
members  of  the  council's  Business  Board  have 
proposed  that  the  council  retake  control  over 
the  course  refund  schedule,  which  they  del- 
egated to  the  admin  two  decades  ago. 

Many  will  remember  how  president  Rob 
Prichard  used  that  loophole  to  put  into  place  the 
most  draconian  course  refund  schedule  in  the 
province,  one  that  gives  students  two  weeks  to 
decide  if  a  course  is  worth  taking  before  they 
lose  the  possibility  of  a  refund. 

Will  Cross  and  friends  win?  Probably  not,  at 
first.  The  Business  Board,  which  they  are  trying 
to  win  over,  is  generally  too  busy  counting  the 


contents  of  U  of  T's  piggy  bank  to  remember 
the  point,  namely  serving  students. 

But  Cross  and  friends  say  they're  willing  to 
go  the  distance  on  this  one.  If  enough  students 
get  behind  them,  they  can,  possibly,  put  enough 
pressure  on  the  council  and  the  president  to  get 
some  real  concessions. 

In  all  the  fun  we've  been  having  protesting 
against  Ottawa  lately,  it's  easy  to  forget  that 
some  work  has  to  be  put  into  winning  battles 
right  here.  And  this  one  has  to  be  won  soon, 
before  hyperbolic  tuition  increases  make  the 
amounts  at  stake  much,  much  larger. 

Those  student  leaders  who  did  such  a  good 
job  organizing  last  week's  protest  and  teach-in 
might  consider  making  some  appearance  at 
Simcoe  Hall  for  Thursday's  Governing  Coun- 
cil meeting.  The  council  has  to  be  made  to  see 
that  students  are  firmly  behind  the  return  to  a 
reasonable  course  refund  schedule. 
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An  American  View 


...OHfOttTUnAftLY  YOU«  ScMoLARi.Ul 
HA^  6E6N  *^so\tMiie.D  ouE  TO 


(In  America,  military  recruitment  has  long  been  seen  as  a  last  resort  for  lower 
class  students  hoping  to  go  to  college.  The  National  Student  New  Service's 
Kelly  Campbell  suggests  what  might  be  ahead  for  Canadian  students,  as 
well.) 


BACKVALK  letters  to  the  editor 


No  more 
nihilists 


The  Jan.  12  issue  of  the  Varsity 
contained  several  letters  which 
attempted  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  biomedical  research  and 
fascism,  thu  inciting  hatred 
against  researchers,  medical  pro- 
fessionals and  patients.  The 
mountain  of  ignorant  statements, 
half-truths  and  outright  lies,  tied 
altogether  in  an  attempt  to 
present  a  parody  of  an  argument, 
is  not  really  surprising,  coming 
from  a  segment  of  our  society 
whose  motto  is:  "an  ant  is  a  dog 
is  a  boy!" 

Rosemary  Waigh  has  obvi- 
ou.sly  never  been  to  a  farm  or  a 
jungle.  Presence  of  cockroaches 
is  not  always  indicative  of  filth, 
images  of  which  Waigh  tried  to 
evoke.  Just  ask  thousands  of  U 
of  T  students.  Animals  at  U  of  T 
facilities  are  much  better  cared 
for  than  thousands  of  children  in 
this  city,  however  sad  that  may 
be  (well,  not  for  you,  Ms. 
Waigh!) 

Susan  Krajnc,  on  the  other 
hand,  attempts  to  argue  all  forms 
of  life  have  the  same  rights.  Yes, 
we  should  immediately  halt  re- 
search into  and  treatment  of  all 
infectious  diseases.  After  all, 
even  the  HIV  virus,  arguably  a 
form  of  life,  has  the  right  lo 
exist.  And  surely  all  forms  of 
bacteria  and  all  the  edible  plants 
do. 

Ms.  Krajnc,  next  time  you  lake 
a  pill  for  an  ailment,  think  of  all 
those  animals  who  gave  their 
lives  (for  which  I  thank  them)  to 
develop  that  medicine  and  make 
it  safe  for  your  consumption.  If 
you  do  swallow  that  pill,  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  retract 
your  statement  that  advocating  a 
responsible  use  of  animals  for 
research,  food  and  clothing,  as 
well  as  pel  ownership  (a  form  of 
slavery,  according  to  people  like 
you),  means  advocating  violence 
against  animals. 

As  for  Don  Roebuck,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  to  refrain  from 
diluting  the  horrors  of  the  Holo- 
caust by  the  use  of  selective 
quotes  to  promote  his  petty  cause. 
May  I  remind  him  that  many 
prominent  Nazis  were  zealous 
anli-vivisectionists.  They  pre- 
ferred to  experiment  on  undesir- 
able humans  instead.  This  puts 
you  in  fine  company  indeed,  Mr. 
Roebuck.  It's  not  surprising  to 
see  marginal  groups  like  yours 
utilize  terrorist  tactics  (poison- 


ing of  turkeys)  to  force  your 
preferences  on  the  vast  majority 
of  our  society. 

M.  Kurgel 
President 

People  of  the  World  Who  Are 
Tired  of  Whining  Nihilists 

The  PagUa- 
Preston  cabal 


It  was  with  much  amu.scmenl 
thai  I  read  about  the  plight  of 
poor  Kristine  Mailland  at  the 
recent  SAC  Clubs  Day  ("Stuck 
between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place," 
Jan.  24). 

Kristine,  the  self-described 
"feminazi-from-the- 
neiherworld,"  was  forced  to  suf- 
fer through  the  ignominity  of 
sharing  lobby  space  with  (eck!) 
the  Reform  Party.  As  if  this 
wasn't  horror  enough,  her  other 
neighbour  was...  are  you  ready 
for  this...  a  men's  fraicmiiy! 

Being  the  sadistic  SAC  clubs 
officer  that  I  am,  I  cruelly  and 
deliberately  placed  the  Wom- 
en's Centre  between  these  two 
groups  just  to  encourage  "the 
same  pitiful  stereotypes  about 
feminist  groups"  Kristine  en- 
counters every  day.  In  fact, 
Camille  Paglia  herself  made  out 
the  seaUng  arrangement  (with 
obvious  help  from  Preston). 
Guess  what,  Kristine,  it's  all  part 
of  the  conspiracy  against  you! 

Now,  before  you  feminists  get 
your  pantyhose  in  a  knot  (sorry, 
bad  joke),  please  remember  that 
when  you  show  up  three  hours 
late  for  an  event,  you  don't  ex- 
actly have  your  pick  of  real  es- 
tate. I  was  gracious  enough  to 
rearrange  some  tables  to  accom- 
modate the  Women' s  Centre,  and 
even  apologized  for  the  short 
wait. 

However,  I  did  expect  better 
of  Knstine;  my  attempts  at  hu- 
mour were  met  with  rudeness. 
Far  from  projecting  a  favourable 
image  for  the  Women's  Centre, 
Kristine  behaved  like  a  spoiled 
child  who  couldn't  get  its  own 
way.  Her  article  in  the  Varsity 
only  supports  this  opinion. 

In  short,  while  the  Muslims 
were  quite  happy  being  put  next 
to  the  Serbians,  and  the  Arabs 
didn't  mind  sharing  a  table  with 
the  Jews,  Kristine  Maitland  was 
done  the  ultimate  injustice  of 
having  to  sit  next  to  the  Reform 
Party. 

Well,  Kristine,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  the  world  is  full  of  fraterni- 


ties and  Reformers,  and  eventu- 
ally you  will  have  lo  pull  your 
head  out  of  the  sand  and  interact 
with  them.  Maybe  it's  time  you 
grew  up  and  accepted  that. 

Michael  Rusek 
SAC  Clubs  Officer 


Oops! 


In  your  article  on  colleges  or- 
ganizing for  the  Jan.  25  National 
Student  Strike  ("National  day  of 
action  draws  mixed  reaction 
from  councils"),  you  missed 
Wo(xlsworth  College,  home  to 
many  of  U  of  T's  part-lime  stu- 
dents. Woodsworth  put  up  ban- 
ners, gave  out  information  and 
had  a  full  program  of  events  on 
Jan.  25,  including  picket-mak- 
ing, a  speak-out  and  a  teach-in. 

Considering  that  many  part- 
time  students  have  families  and 
jobs,  tuition  increases  and  debt 
load  will  make  it  more  difficult 
for  part-time  students  to  con- 
tinue their  studies.  So,  congratu- 
lations to  Woodsworth  for  an 
outstanding  organizing  effort. 

Congratulations  should  also 
go  to  OISE,  the  Faculty  of  StKial 
Work,  and  the  many,  many  de- 
partments and  colleges  where 
students  organized  independent 
of  college  councils  and  made  a 
point  to  march  down  to  the  U  of 
T  rally  in  unison.  And  college 
councils  will  no  doubt  take  note 
of  the  largest  rally  U  of  T  has 
seen  in  a  long,  long  time  and 
hopefully  become  more  in- 
formed and  active  on  educational 
issues  and  the  future  of  public 
post-secondary  education. 

Andrea  Calver 

Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 

Group 

Toronto 
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The  silent  scream  of  graffiti 


BY  LAURA  TOTH 

Ii  was  Dec.  5,  and  after  spending 
my  weekend  frantically  scram- 
bling to  meet  the  demands  of 
approaching  deadlines,  I  entered 
the  new  week  with  exhaustion 
accompanied  by  a  pleasant  an- 
ticipation of  the  stress-free  holi- 
days not  far  ahead  of  me. 

Despite  my  favourable  dispo- 
sition, I  approached  my  7  p.m. 
Shakespeare  course  with  reluc- 
tance. (Regardless  of  its  con- 
tent, I  frown  upon  any  course 
which  runs  from  7  through  10 
p.m.  on  a  Monday  night). 

I  attributed  my  hesitation  on 
this  particularevening  to  the  term 
test  which  awaited  me  in  Shake- 
speare 220.  In  an  attempt  to  in- 
timidate my  peers,  I  took  my 
seat  with  casual  ease  and  waited 
for  the  distribution  of  the  pa- 
pers. 

Upon  receiving  my  copy  of 
the  examination  I  set  to  work 
immediately,  searching  my 
memory  and  amalgamating  my 


thoughts  in  ink.  I  glanced  from 
my  paper  to  the  desk  on  which  it 
was  resting,  where  my  eyes  met 
an  unwelcome  sight.  I  stared 
in  horror,  before  raising  my  head 
in  an  excited  manner  and  scan- 
ning the  classroom  helplessly. 
My  professor,  who  was  observ- 
ing us  with  careful  scrutiny,  prob- 
ably assumed  I  was  trying  to 
catch  sight  of  some  answer — 
which  I  was.  How  could  this 
happen  at  U  of  T?  Who  was 
responsible  for  such  an  act  of 
ignorance? 

Despite  my  anger  and  disbe- 
lief, I  maintained  my  outward 
composure  and  silently  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  that  in  a  room 
filled  with  30  unsuspecting 
adults,  I  had  just  been  gay- 
bashed.  I  read  the  ink  on  the  desk 
again,  allowing  the  words  to  reg- 
ister in  my  mind:  "Join  U  of  T 
Heterosexual\Conservative  Club 
Together  We  Can  Win  Against 
Socialist  Scum  Dikes  and 
Homos." 

Regardless  of  several  at- 


tempts, my  emotional  agitation 
prevented  me  from  successfully 
focusing  my  thoughts  on  my 
exam;  all  I  could  think  about 
was  the  pure  hatred  staring  me 
straight  in  the  face.  I  wanted  to 
stand  up  and  scream  and  make 
everyone  aware  that  I  had  just 
been  an  innocent  victim  of  ha- 
tred, ignorance  and  injustice. 

If  I  had  been  physically  as- 
saulted, my  suffering  would  have 
been  obvious  to  all  those  present; 
however,  the  words  attacked  me 
in  silence,  their  devastating  im- 
plications revealed  only  to  me. 

In  the  days  following  my  un- 
pleasant episode  in  Old  Vic,  I 
reflected  on  the  evening  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation for  my  powerful  reac- 
tion to  such  a  subordinate  exam- 
ple of  university  calibre  graffiti; 
the  Heterosexual/Conservative 
responsible  for  it  couldn't  even 
spell  "dyke"  properly! 

After  examining  my  thoughts 
and  emotions,  I  concluded  that  it 
wasn't  the  content  of  the  state- 


Airborne  regiment 
killed  rather  than  cured 


BY  HELEN  SUK 

I  would  call  it  a  national  trag- 
edy: for  the  first  time  in  our 
country's  history,  an  entire  mili- 
tary regiment  will  suffer  dis- 
bandment  in  dishonour. 

From  the  torture  killing  of  a 
Somali  teen,  to  the  reckless  be- 
haviour in  Rwanda,  to  the  two 
videos  of  vicious  racist  remarks 
and  grisly  hazing  activities — 
members  of  the  Canadian  Air- 
borne Regiment  have  elicited 
national  repugnance  and  inter- 
national embarrassment. 
Defense  Minister  David 
CoUenette  dropped  the  axe  last 
week,  apparently  believing  the 
regiment  is  beyond  public  re- 
demption. 

But  if  the  rot  is  so  widespread 
amongst  the  Airborne,  if  it  is  as 
ridden  with  horrific  racist  and 
rebellious  attitudes  as  CoUenette 
believes,  what  makes  him  think 
that  killing  the  regiment  will 
also  kill  the  malignant  disease? 

Airborne  troopers  are  re- 
cruited for  a  three-year  term  from 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces' 
three  infantry  units.  Once  their 
terms  are  over,  they  return  to 
their  original  units,  from  which 
a  new  round  of  troops  arc  se- 
lected. This  means  that  most  of 
these  scandal-ridden  soldiers  are 
back  in  their  home  units,  where 
their  troublesome  behaviour  will 
be  picked  up  by  others. 

If  the  problem  is  really  sys- 
temic, the  sensible  decision 
would  have  been  to  expand  the 
public  inquiries  to  include  all 
three  regiments  from  which  the 
Airborne  draws  its  recruits. 

Most  military  analysts  and 
former  officials  have  suggested 
the  deterioration  of  competence 
and  morale  within  the  Airborne 
originates  within  the  army  chain 
of  command.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  question  is  still  begged:  what 
is  the  point  of  disbanding  the 
entire  regiment?  The  impending 
public  inquiries  could  adequately 
examine  the  decisions  and  disci- 
plinary conduct  of  senior  offic- 
ers, including  the  top  military 
brass  at  the  national  defense 
headquarters,  and  weed  out  the 


problems  in  leadership. 

As  well,  chief  of  defense  staff 
John  de  Chastelain  notes  that  if 
another  regiment  is  organized  to 
replace  the  Airborne,  no  drastic 
changes  will  be  made  except  to 
its  name.  Training  will  remain 
the  same,  as  its  essential 
paratroop  clement  will  be  kept 
intact.  If  this  is  the  plan,  my 
question  is,  why  even  bother  with 
the  shuffle? 

Canadian  Airborne  Regiment 
members  endured  the  most  rig- 
orous of  training  to  become  part 
of  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces' 
elite  and  only  paratroop  fighting 
unit:  tough  enough  for  front-line 
combat,  highly  efficient,  mobile 
enough  to  be  deployed  in  a  mo- 
ment. Such  a  unit  is  vital  for 
emergency  missions  into  war- 
torn  regions  where  gunfire  is  the 
norm  and  bomb  shells  are  being 
hurled  in  every  direction. 

And  on  the  home  front,  rescue 
missions  in  remote  areas  also 
call  for  their  level  of  expertise. 
In  short,  we  need  the  Airborne  to 
meet  these  dangerous  tasks. 

I  was  just  as  mortified  and 


outraged  as  anyone  else  by  the 
scandals.  I  momentarily  forgot 
the  proud  recognition  our  Air- 
borne won  for  its  peacekeeping 
efforts  in  Cyprus  in  1974,  as 
well  as  in  other  comers  of  the 
globe.  The  Airborne  had  an  en- 
during legacy,  with  roots  that 
could  be  traced  back  to  a 
paratroop  unit  which  fought  in 
some  of  World  War  II's  tough- 
est battles,  including  Normandy 
and  the  Italy  campaign. 

But  my  guess  is,  the  decent 
majority  in  today's  Airborne 
would  have,  willingly  and  boldly, 
undertaken  the  burden  of  reform- 
ing their  once  proud  regiment, 
and  gathered  the  momentum  to 
restore  its  place  in  the  public 
eye.  But  without  their  peace- 
keeping assignment  in  Croatia 
this  April,  the  possibility  of  that 
has  become  impossible. 

CoUenette  made  his  fateful 
decision.  He  didn't  want  to  op- 
erate on  and  heal  the  patient.  He 
decided  to  kill  it. 

Helen  Suk  is  a  fourth-year  po- 
litical science  student  at  U  of  T. 
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ments  I  had  read  which  affected 
me.  Rather,  it  was  what  those 
ignorant  chicken  scratchings  rep- 
resented; the  constant  gay-bash- 
ing presented  through  the  silent 
media  of  graffiti. 

As  a  result  of  the  silence,  it  is 
too  easily  ignored.  There  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  reac- 
tion of  my  Shakespeare  class 
would  have  been  one  of  absolute 
shock  and  anger  if  the  Hetero- 
sexual/Conservative had  given 
his  or  her  opinions  in  an  audible 
voice;  whoever  would  have  heard 
the  words  would  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ence of  hatred  and  its  owner. 

While  the  effects  of 
homophobic  sentiments  spoken 
out  loud  are  immediate  and  pow- 
erful, homophobic  graffiti  is  an 
equally  suitable  competitor  for 
the  most  effective  means  of  com- 
municating hatred.  Because  graf- 
fiti is  silent  and  incapable  of 
physical  violence  towards  its 
readers,  it  is  often  regarded  as 
non-threatening. 

I,  however,  am  unwilling  to 
accept  this  generalization.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  graffiti  ap- 
pears so  non-threatening  that  I 
consider  it  a  very  dangerous 
weapon  against  homosexuals  and 
groups  which  are  targeted  by 
hatred;  its  powers  of  communi- 
cation have  been  greatly  under- 
estimated. 

Once  it  has  been  produced, 
graffiti  possesses  the  potential 
to  endure  long  periods  of  time, 
as  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
remove.  Because  of  the  durabil- 


ity of  this  medium,  the  messages 
which  it  conveys  are  long-last- 
ing. While  the  spoken  words  of 
the  Heterosexual/Conservative 
may  have  reached  30  people  in 
my  classroom,  the  written  words 
may  affect  300  or  3,000  people 
over  some  length  of  time. 

This  notion  is  frightening: 
rather  than  three  people  being 
gay-bashed,  the  numbers  rise  to 
30  or  300.  Imagine,  300  gay- 
bashings,  all  executed  by  the 
same  individual. 

If  this  same  hatred  was  con- 
veyed through  physical  violence, 
the  media  would  quickly  bring 
the  incident  to  the  public's  at- 
tention. As  this  is  unlikely  to 
occur,  I  am  bringing  this  issue 
forward  to  the  U  of  T  commu- 


nity. 

Although  you  are  unaware  of 
it,  gay-bashing  is  occurring  every 
minute  of  the  day.  Each  time  a 
homosexual  reads  homophobic 
graffiti,  he  or  she  is  a  victim.  The 
physical  existence  of  any 
homophobic  graffiti,  whether  it 
has  an  audience  or  not,  is  con- 
stant proof  of  the  hatred  which 
dwells  on  our  own  campus.  Just 
because  you  may  not  hear  of 
many  incidents  of  homophobia 
it  does  not  mean  it  doesn't  exist. 
Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  si- 
lence: graffiti  is  a  silent  forum 
for  hatred. 

Laura  Toth  is  an  executive  mem- 
bers of  Lesbians,  Gays  and  Bi- 
sexuals  of  U  of  T. 


You  WON  THE  BeTTJVIAN 
IT'S  A  SHORTER  SEASON 
But  THAT'S  GOODENOW 

For  ME! 

The  boys  are 
back  in  town! 


Bedford 


Ballroom 


232  Bloor  St.  W.  (at  Bedford)  966-4450 
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Political  posturing  creates  cable 


BY  KEVIN  SAGER 

One  of  the  central  paradigms  of  Cana- 
dian public  debate  is  the  question  of 
how  best  to  prevent  our  distinct  culture 
from  being  overshadowed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. Unfortunately,  the  approach  taken 
by  the  Canadian  elites  inevitably  in- 
volves the  intervention  of  the  state.  Not 
surprising,  since  meddling  usually 
seems  to  be  their  approach  to  solving 
everything. 

Neo-conservatives  like  myself  are 
often  portrayed  as  apologists  for  corpo- 


rate greed  when  they  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  government  manipulation  of  the 
marketplace  via  regulation,  protection- 
ism, or  outright  control  through  public 
ownership.  The  reality  is  that  one  should 
denounce  greed  in  all  of  its  modem 
manifestations,  be  it  corporate  greed, 
labour  greed,  or  greed  due  to  mono- 
lithic welfarism. 

The  recent  uproar  over  Rogers 
Cablesyslems'  controversial  "negative- 
option"  marketing  is  an  example  of 
cultural  statism  in  action.  Having  bought 
out  Maclean-Hunter  in  laic  1 994,  Rogers 


attained  the  status  of  a  monopoly,  hav- 
ing control  over  almost  one-third  of  the 
eight  million  people  in  Canada  who  use 
cable. 

Monopolies  are  not  inherently  bad  or 
good.  When  someone  develops  a  new 
or  revolutionary  product  or  service,  or 
when  one  firm  has  an  edge  over  virtu- 
ally all  of  its  competitors,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  it  could  dominate  that 
industry  or  control  it  outright.  Monopo- 
lies are  never  going  to  just  go  away,  as 
some  would  hope,  through  regulations 
or  other  instruments  of  state  coercion. 

However,  I  tend  to  get  a  nervous 
feeling  when  I  see  big  government  and 
big  business  working  in  "partnership" 
to  achieve  a  desired  national  goal.  That 
is,  one  that  doesn't  involve  absolutely 
crucial  needs,  such  as  defense  or  infra- 
structure. 

Under  negative-option  marketing, 
cable  customers  received  seven  new 
channels  and  were  informed  that  they 
were  to  be  billed  for  them  automati- 
cally, unless  they  took  the  effort  to 
actively  notify  the  company  that  they 
didn't  want  them.  Customers  who 
wanted  to  keep  the  old  channels  would 
have  had  to  have  paid  an  extra  $3.40  a 
month.  The  fundamental  unfairness  of 
the  practise  was  the  hubris  of  saying,  in 
effect,  should  you  choose  not  to  pay  for 
these  new  services,  you  will  also  lose 
some  of  those  you  already  have.  These 
would  include  A&E  and  TSN. 

The  Canadian  Radio  and  Telecom- 
munications Commission,  who  chose 
the  seven  new  services,  defended  the 
practice  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  "ur- 


gent" to  get  them  up  and  running  in  the 
face  of  on-coming  American  competi- 
tion from  satellites  (such  as  the  so- 
called  "death  star"). 

But  the  public  outcry  to  negative- 
option  marketing  was  considerable. 
British  Columbia  and  Ontario  now  in- 
tend to  join  Nova  Scotia  in  imposing  a 
ban  on  negative-option,  in  response  to  a 
wave  of  consumer  protests. 

Consumer  advocacy  groups  staled 
that  the  compulsion  to  pay  for  services 
not  requested  was  wrong,  and  that  the 
central  issue  at  hand  was  the  consum- 
er's right  to  choose. 

As  a  result,  Rogers'  chairperson  Colin 
Watson  publicly  apologized  for  the  prac- 
tice and  extended  the  length  of  time 
consumers  would  have  to  opt  out  of  the 
deal.  Negative-option  marketing  would 
continue,  albeit  in  a  "benign"  fashion. 
The  setback  for  Rogers  is  such  that  they 
stand  to  lose  $30-  50  million  in  lost 
revenue  and  decoder  costs. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  statists  at  the 
CRTC  who  were  willing  to  facilitate 
Rogers'  monopolization  of  the  cable 
industry.  They  were  opposed  in  this  by 
the  normally  pro-business,  conserva- 
tive critics  of  the  CRTC.  who  don't  feel 
the  federal  government  should  have  the 
power  to  dictate  to  cable  companies, 
which  are  privately  owned,  how  to 
market  and  organize  their  services. 

This,  however,  put  them  on  the  same 
side  with  that  other  group  of  anti- 
monopolists,  big  government  advocates, 
who  are  more  willing  to  follow  the 
course  taken  in  the  United  Slates,  where 
tighter  regulation  of  the  cable  industry 


chaos  ^ 

IS  underway. 

Among  the  strongest  proponents  of 
greater  regulation  of  cable  is  Joan 
Smallwood,  Consumer  Affairs  Minis- 
ter for  British  Columbia.  This  is  not 
surprising,  since  the  New  Democrau 
have  never  been  friendly  towards  busi- 
ness. 

Looking  for  allies,  the  CRTC  fell 
back  upon  the  cultural  nationalists. 
These  supporters  of  the  Rogers  mo- 
nopoly said  Rogers  acted  not  out  of 
greed,  but  rather  out  of  a  desire  to 
promote  Canadian  culture  (or  CanCon, 
as  it  is  popularly,  and  pejoratively,  re- 
ferred to).  Bui  even  that  normally  popu- 
lar poinl  of  view  was  forced  to  retreat 
before  public  resistance  to  the  horror  of 
negative-option. 

The  one  group  who  has  benefitted 
from  this  entire  affair  arc  federal  Lib- 
eral backbenchers  such  as  Dan 
McTeague.  McTeague  made  a  name  for 
himself  just  by  standing  in  solidarity 
with  ihe  wave  of  public  protest  against 
this  unpopular  government-business 
alliance. 

McTeague  and  others  have  also 
painted  this  as  a  victory  for  the  consum- 
ers. Perhaps.  But  put  quite  simply,  if 
Rogers  had  not  been  so  presumptuous 
as  to  think  they  could  get  away  with 
such  an  inconvenient,  irksome  market- 
ing ploy,  and  had  CRTC  not  been  so 
militant  about  pushing  CanCon,  much 
of  the  resultant  negative  publicity  and 
posturing  might  have  been  avoided. 

Kevin  Sager  is  an  Erindale  student  in 

political  science. 


Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  fourth-year  student  and  I 
have  been  having  irregular  peri- 
ods. What  is  considered  the  "nor- 
mal" female  cycle? 
Signed, 
Irregular 

Dear  Irregular, 
Your  cycle  begins  on  the  first 
day  of  your  period  and  ends  when 
the  next  cycle's  fiow  starts.  This 
cycle  is  on  average  28  days,  how- 
ever many  women  vary  between 
20-40  days.  If  you  are  experi- 
encing very  long  or  irregular 
periods  you  may  wish  to  contact 
your  physician. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  22  year-old  woman.  I 
went  to  my  doctor  for  my  yearly 
tests  and  she  told  me  I  had  her- 
pes. Is  there  any  cure  for  this?  Is 


my  partner  at  risk? 

Signed, 

Worried 

Dear  Worried, 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  medi- 
cal cure  for  herpes  at  this  time. 
There  are,  however,  certain 
things  you  can  do  lo  ease  your 
discomfort  and  minimize  the 
chance  of  repeated  infection. 

When  you  have  a  break-out, 
keep  the  area  clean  and  dry.  Wear 
cotlon  underwear  since  cotton 
will  release  moisture  and  help 
the  sores  heal  faster.  Soak  in  a 
shallow  tub  of  salty  water  and  be 
sure  to  wash  your  hands  after 
touching  the  sores  since  you  can 
spread  it  to  other  parts  of  your 
body. 

There  arc  medications  avail- 
able which  your  doctor  may  pre- 
scribe, especially  for  your  first 


infection.  Because  herpes  is  a 
virus,  it  attacks  the  immune  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  sores  coming  back, 
you  should  make  an  effort  to 
stay  healthy  and  follow  up  with 
your  doctor. 

As  for  your  partner,  herpes  is 
usually  spread  by  contact  with 
the  sores.  But  even  if  you  don't 
have  any  sores,  there  is  a  small 
chance  of  infection.  Therefore, 
you  should  avoid  any  sexual  con- 
tact with  your  partner  when  the 
sores  arc  present  and  use  a  latex 
condom  at  all  other  times. 

There  is  also  a  new  herpes 
hotline  that  will  provide  you  with 
additional  information  and  sup- 
port. Call  l-800-HSV-FACS. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  an  1 8-year  old  female  and  I 
want  to  know,  is  a  diaphragm  is 


Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  have  recently  "come  out"  and  I 
want  to  meet  other  gay  men  on 
campus.  Where  can  I  go? 
Signed, 
New 

Dear  New, 

LGBOUT  (Lesbians,  Gays,  Bi- 
sexuals  at  U  of  T)  is  a  downtown 
group  dedicated  to  those  coming 
out.  They  hold  social  events, 
such  as  Homo  Hop  dances  at  the 
SAC  Hangar.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  off-campus  group  run 
by  such  organizations  as  the  Cen- 


Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  first-year  male  student 
who  is  new  to  sex.  I  started  dat- 
ing someone  from  my  residence 
a  few  months  ago  and  we  re- 
cently started  having  intercourse. 
I  have  trouble  penetrating  her 
and  it  is  very  painful  for  both  of 
us.  What's  wrong? 
Signed, 
Pained 

Dear  Pained, 

Sex  with  a  new  partner,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  your  first  time  hav- 
ing sex,  can  be  difficult.  You 


could  both  try  to  relax  and  not 
worry  so  much  about  your  re- 
spective performances.  When 
you  are  more  relaxed,  both  the 
vagina  and  penis  secrete  Huids 
more  easily  and  the  vagina  will 
open  with  greater  ease.  Using 
lubricants  such  as  K-Y  jelly  can 
also  reduce  the  friction. 

But  the  main  thing  is  to  be 
patient  and  caring.  It  takes  time 
lo  establish  enough  trust  to  feel 
sexually  comfortable  with  an- 
other person.  Talk  about  it  openly 
if  it  is  possible.  If  there  are  still 
problems,  consulting  a  physi- 
cian could  be  helpful. 

And  remember,  be  safe  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  pregnancy  by 
using  latex  condoms. 
Dear  Sex  Exchange, 
I  am  a  23  year-old  and  I  have 
been  going  out  with  my  boy- 
friend for  almost  a  year.  When 
we  have  sex  or  when  I  mastur- 
bate, I  often  have  fantasies  about 
men  other  than  him.  I  feel  really 
guilty  about  it.  What  can  I  do? 
Signed, 
Elsewhere 

Dear  Elsewhere, 

Feelings  of  guilt  in  this  kind  of 
situation  can  be  overwhelming 
and  quite  understandable.  Think- 
ing about,  or  being  attracted  to 
another  person  in  a  sexual  way, 
however,  does  not  necessarily 
devalue  the  love  you  have  for 
your  boyfriend. 

Being  in  a  relationship  does 
not  mean  thai  you  cannot  fanta- 
size about  other  men  thai  sexu- 
ally arouse  you.  It  would  per- 
haps be  helpful  lo  think  less  about 
who  you  are  having  fantasies 
about  and  lo  think  more  about 
pleasure.  What  thoughts  give  you 
the  most  sensual  enjoyment?  The 
mind  is  a  wonderful  way  to  have 
more  exciting  sex!  Don't  worry 
so  much  about  it.  if  il  is  possible. 
You  can  then  share  both  of  your 
fantasies  and  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  your  sex  life! 

Sebastien  Lavertu  and  Meredith 
Brown  are  counsellors  at  the  U 
of  T  Sex  Education  Centre.  The 
advice  given  in  this  column  does 
not  necessarily  represent  that  of 
the  Centre.  You  can  send  your 
questions  to  42a  St.  George  St. 
or  phone  591-7949. 


Hart  House  elections  usher 
in  new  wave  of  students 


BY  SUSIE  TAN  AND 
SUSAN  SCARROW 

Hart  House  is  the  University  of  Toronto's  commu- 
nity centre  for  athletics,  recreational  and  cultural 
activities.  Il  is  also  a  place  to  relax  and  hang  out. 

As  a  student  at  University  College  in  1909,  it 
was  Vincent  Massey's  dream  lo  have  a  building  lo 
accommodate  student  activities  of  a  non-academic 
nature.  In  1910,  his  father,  Chester  Massey,  of- 
fered the  building  lo  the  university  as  a  gift  in 
memory  of  his  father.  Hart  Massey.  Hart  House 
finally  opened  Nov.  11,  1919,  to  3,000  male 
members.  (Women  were  not  permitted  in  the 
building  except  as  employees  or  special  guests 
until  1972,  the  year  of  Vincent  Massey's  death.) 

Student  activities  run  the  house.  Students  pur- 
chase the  paintings  that  hang  on  the  walls,  they 
choose  the  jazz,  rock  and  classical  musicians  who 
play  in  the  pubs  and  at  concerts,  and  make  impor- 
tant decisions  regarding  changes  and  renovations. 

Each  year.  Hart  House  invites  U  of  T  students  to 
become  involved  in  one  of  several  standing  com- 
mittees through  elections.  The  following  commit- 
tees are  looking  for  enthusiastic  new  members  lo 
join  their  respective  teams  for  1995-96. 

For  those  interested  in  the  arts,  the  arts  commit- 
tee is  responsible  for  programming  the  exhibits, 
and  the  library  committee,  which  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  library's  collection  of  ap- 


proximately 7,000  books.  The  music  committee 
manages  a  large  and  successful  concert  program 
which  ranges  from  classical  concerts  to  intimate 
noon-hour  classical  recitals. 

For  those  more  inclined  lo  athletic  activities,  as 
a  member  of  the  recreational  athletics  committee, 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  become  involved  in 
the  operation  and  development  of  recreational 
programs  in  the  north  wing  of  the  house. 

As  well,  debates  at  Hart  House  is  a  long-stand- 
ing tradition  thai  began  in  1924  and  has  been 
attended  by  such  notables  such  as  John  F.  Kennedy, 
William  Lyon  MacKenzie  King  and  Mordecai 
Richler.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  debates  com- 
nuttee  is  to  invite  prominent  guests  to  take  part  in 
a  debate  on  a  specific  and  timely  issue. 

And  finally,  the  finance  committee  is  a  student- 
dominated  standing  committee  that  participates  in 
the  financial  operation  and  development  of  Hart 
House.  There  are  five  student  positions  on  the 
committee,  three  for  those  with  some  experience 
at  Hart  House,  while  the  remaining  two  are  open  to 
all  interested  students. 

Students  interested  in  joining  a  committee  and 
getting  more  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
house  may  pick  up  a  nomination  form  at  the  hall 
porter's  desk  before  Jan.  3 1 .  Elections  will  be  held 
Feb.  7  and  Feb.  8. 

Susie  Tan  and  Susan  Scarrow  are  UofT  students 
and  active  members  of  Hart  House. 


good  protection  against  preg- 
nancy? 
Signed, 
Unprotected 

Dear  Unprotected, 

Quite  frankly,  no!  The  theoreti- 
cal failure  rate  is  four  per  cent 
and  the  actual  failure  rate  is  10- 
15  per  cent.  Although  this  may 
not  seem  too  serious,  il  is  not 
nearly  as  effective  as  condoms 
and  foam  (actual  failure  rate  is 
two  per  cent)  or  the  birth  control 
pill  (actual  failure  rate  is  one  to 
three  per  cent). 

A  diaphragm  is  a 
small 
bowl- 
shaped, 
soft 
rubber 
object 
that  rests 
behind 
the  public 
bone  and 
blocks  the 
vagina,  pre- 
venting  sperm 
from  reaching  the  cervix.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  failure  are  that  il 
must  be  used  every  time  and  a 
woman  who  is  uncomfortable 
touching  herself  may  insert  il 
improperly,  or  be  reluctant  to 
use  it  at  all.  It  is  recommended 
that  a  couple  also  use  condoms 
for  the  first  little  while,  until 
insertion  techniques  are  mas- 
tered. 

It  also  must  be  pointed  out 
that  a  diaphragm  offers  no  pro- 
tection against  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
your  best  interest  to  investigate 
other  safe  sex  options. 


tral  Toronto  Youth  Services  and 
Lesbians,  Gays  and  Bisexual 
Youth  of  Toronto,  who  have 
weekly  meetings  at  Ihe  519 
Church  St.  Community  Centre. 

The  main  gay  neighborhood 
is  centered  around  Church  Street, 
which  is  a  ten-minute  walk  from 
campus,  between  Bloor  and 
Carlton  streets.  There  are  a 
number  of  bars,  businesses,  res- 
taurants and  some  excellent 
bookstores  in  the  area.  Your  best 
guides  to  the  community  are 
magazines — 
Xtra!  for  men 
and  Quota 
f  o  r 
women — 
both  of 
which  can 
be  ob- 
tained in 
the  Sid 
Smith 
lobby 
and 
various  other  To- 
ronto locations. 
Gelling  involved  can  be  more 
challenging  if  you  live  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  downtown  core. 
There  is  a  group  on  Scarborough 
but  not  yet  one  at  Erindale  Col- 
lege. For  those  living  in  North 
Toronto,  there  are  also  groups  at 
York  University  and  its  satellite 
campus.  Glendon  College. 

The  possibilities  mentioned 
here  are  far  from  exhaustive. 
Getting  involved  will  help  you 
find  out  more  about  the  goings- 
on  in  Clanada's  largest  gay  com- 
munity. Also  look  for  Lesbian. 
Gay  and  Bisexual  Awareness 
Week,  which  runs  through  the 
week  of  Feb.  6-10. 


Monday,  January  30,  1995 


Varsity  News  7 


The  36th  Model  Parliament  of  U  of  T  opened  Jan. 
27,  presided  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  On- 
tario, Henry  Jackman.  (iiankeiman) 


Exploring  alternatives 
to  traditional  birtliing 


BY  Andrea  Aster 

Midwives  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  their 
services,  as  more  Ontario  women 
are  opting  for  at  home  birthing. 

This  was  the  message  Bridget 
Lynch  of  the  Association  of 
Ontario  Midwives  had  for  those 
attending  a  symposium  on  mid- 
wifery last  Thursday  at  Hart 
House. 

Last  year,  Ryerson,  Laurentian 
and  McMaster  universities 
started  professional  faculties  for 
training  nudwives.  The  first  class 
will  graduate  in  three  years. 

They  will  join  the  70  regis- 


Ubyssey  becomes  independent 

Columbia  University 


paper  wins  levy  referendum 


BY  Andrew  Potter 

The  Ubyssey,  the  beleaguered 
University  of  British  Columbia 
student  newspaper,  is  back  from 
the  dead. 

Students  from  UBC  breathed 
new  life  into  the  paper  in  a  refer- 
endum held  the  week  of  Jan.  16, 
voting  in  favour  of  a  proposed 
$5-per-student  levy  to  fund  the 
paper  directly. 

Up  until  now,  the  Ubyssey 
had  been  funded  by  the  universi- 
ty's student  council,  the  Alma 
Mater  Society.  The  paper  has 
been  in  limbo  since  last  April 
when  the  society  overturned  the 
elections  of  the  new  editorial 
staff,  firing  them  all.  Publica- 
tion of  the  Ubyssey  was  sus- 
pended indefinitely  in  October 
after  two  successive  council-ap- 
pointed editors  resigned. 

Niva  Chow,  who  had  been 
elected  as  this  year's  news  edi- 
tor, was  ecstatic  over  the  result. 


"This  is  great,  but  it  hasn't 
really  sunk  in  yet,"  she  said. 

Still,  Chow  said  the  vote  was 
closer  than  she  had  anticipated. 
Of  the  5,370  votes  cast,  3,252 
were  in  favour  of  the  proposal, 
with  2,082  against.  While  the 
margin  of  victory  was  quite  high, 
Ubyssey  supporters  barely  re- 
ceived the  2,990  votes  needed 
for  the  referendum  to  reach  quo- 
rum. 

"We  really  won  by  the  skin  of 
our  teeth,"  said  Chow. 

While  the  levy  cannot  be  col- 
lected until  September  at  the 
earliest.  Chow  says  the  Ubyssey 
hopes  to  start  publishing  by  this 
March.  As  part  of  its  separation 
agreement  with  the  Ubyssey,  the 
council  is  giving  the  newspaper 
a  $40,000  grant  and  a  $40,000 
interest-free  loan. 

According  to  Chow,  the  main 
hurdle  right  now  is  getting  the 
equipment  needed  to  put  out  a 
proper  newspaper. 


'The  biggest  problem  is  that 
we  have  no  computers,  and  they 
take  a  while  to  get  delivered," 
she  said. 

As  for  the  student  council, 
vice-president  Janice  Boyle  says 
she  could  not  be  happier. 

"I  can  honestly  say  that  the 
Alma  Mater  Society  is  whole- 
heartedly glad  to  see  the  Ubyssey 
go,"  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  seven  of  the  eight 
Ubyssey  staff  who  were  fired  by 
the  society  last  April  are  pro- 
ceeding with  their  $70,000 
wrongful  dismissal  suit  against 
it.  Since  each  $10,000  suit  is  due 
to  be  heard  separately,  former 
editor  Taivo  Evard's  case  will 
be  heard  first  as  a  test  case. 
Depending  on  how  it  turns  out. 
Chow  says,  the  remaining  ex- 
editors  will  decide  whether  or 
not  to  proceed  with  their  own 
lawsuits. 

Evard's  case  is  due  to  be  heard 
in  small  claims  court  today. 


tered  midwives  currently  prac- 
tising in  Ontario.  But  demand 
will  continue  to  be  larger  than 
supply.  Lynch  says. 

Lynch  said  one  reason  why 
more  women  are  opting  for  mid- 
wives  to  assist  in  their  births  is 
because  it  gives  them  more 
choice  over  the  birthing  locale. 

A  special  relationship  exists 
between  the  midwife  and  the 
mother,  she  says.  Midwives  form 
an  intense,  personal  relationship 
with  the  expectant  mother,  often 
early  in  the  pregnancy. 

"There  is  no  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  what  we  do," 
says  Lynch.  "I  am  not  comfort- 
able with  the  words  client  or 
patient." 

Jana  Luker,  the  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  University  College, 
chose  to  use  a  midwife  during 
the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Kye. 
She  said  midwifes  are  better  at 
adapting  to  a  woman's  needs. 

"Midwives  know  what  you 
want  and  work  around  it.  With 
doctors,  it's  usually  the  other 
way  around,"  she  said. 

Midwife  care  also  differs  from 
a  physician's  care  in  terms  of  the 
involvement  of  the  mother  in  the 
pregnancy,  says  Lynch.  She  says 
she  shares  all  medical  informa- 
tion with  her  mothers,  making 
sure  they  fully  understand. 

"I  will  not  just  tell  [a  mother] 
that  her  blood  pressure  is  high.  I 
will  explain  what  that  means." 

When  Luker  had  unexpected 
abdominal  surgery  during  her 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  her 
midwife  was  present,  even 
though  the  surgery  was  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  the  preg- 
nancy, she  said. 

The  higher  demand  for  mid- 
wives  is  part  of  an  increasing 
trend  towards  a  new  model  of 
natal  care,  says  Betty 
Dondertman,  executive  director 
of  the  Lebel  Midwifery  Care 
Organization  of  Ontario.  She 
pointed  to  the  example  of  Hoi- 
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land,  where  40  per  cent  of  binhs 
now  take  place  in  the  home. 

In  the  case  of  a  binh  that  is 
expected  to  take  place  with  no 
complications.  Lynch  says,  mid- 
wives  can  oversee  the  entire  proc- 
ess without  a  physician's  aid. 

"Midwives  are  experts  of  the 
normal,"  she  says. 

She  added  that  even  when  the 
delivery  takes  place  in  a  hospi- 
tal, midwives  deliver  without 
doctor  or  nurse  assistance,  pro- 
vided the  binh  is  normal. 

Midwives  often  develop  an 
ongoing  relationship  with  the 
new  mother,  that  continues  into 
the  post-partum  period,  said 
Lynch.  She  says  she  has  coun- 
selled women  and  couples  who 
are  experiencing  post-partum 


depression. 

Lynch  says  that  because  of 
this  bond,  there  is  a  sense  of 
regret  when  she  must  move  on  to 
her  next  client. 

"There  is  never  a  closure  that 
is  satisfying,"  says  Lynch. 

Midwives  can  also  be  more 
readily  available  for  fast  infor- 
mation on  common  infant  mala- 
dies, Dondertman  says.  In  New 
Zealand,  for  instance,  the 
"Healthy  Baby"  clinic  dispenses 
information  to  worried  new  par- 
ents. 

Luker  agrees.  "When  Kye  was 
bom,  she  had  a  fever  one  night. 
I  called  the  Sick  Kids  Hotline 
which  is  always  busy.  [But]  my 
midwife  was  able  to  tell  me  that 
everything  was  normal." 
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Karate  club's  space  chopped  away  byHart  House 

Loss  of  upper  gym  access  angers  group 


BY  Sarah  J.  Wilson 

Members  of  U  of  T's  karate  club 
say  recent  renovations  to  Han 
House  have  left  them  without  a 
home. 

For  30  years,  the  club  mem- 
bers have  practiced  in  the  upper 
gym  at  Han  House. 

But  the  club  has  been  dis- 
placed by  recent  renovations  to 
the  upper  gym.  During  the  Christ- 
mas break.  Hart  House  converted 
the  gym  into  a  new  exercise  space 
with  17  Nautilus  machines. 

Members  of  the  club  say  Hart 


House  has  made  a  mistake  by 
removing  their  traditional  prac- 
tice area. 

"What  disappoints  me  most  is 
that  it  is  so  easy  for  the  bureauc- 
racy to  shove  aside  what  we  con- 
sider a  30-year  tradition,"  says 
Robert  Jeschke,  a  club  member. 

Hart  House  was  one  of  the  few 
places  on  campus  where  you 
could  book  gym  space,  says 
Jeschke. 

"Filling  it  with  weight  ma- 
chines seems  a  little  bit  back- 
wards. This  is  less  of  an  attempt 
to  please  more  people  than  to 


bring  more  alumni  in." 

Sandy  Henderson,  director  of 
recreational  athletics  at  Hart 
House,  says  it  is  depending  more 
on  alumni  memberships  as  a 
source  of  revenue  since  the  uni- 
versity cut  funding  to  Hart 
House. 

The  changes  to  the  gym  were 
necessary  to  attract  more  alumni, 
he  says. 

Henderson  says  some  people 
have  suggested  to  him  that  Hart 
House  is  being  turned  into  an 
alumni  health  club,  a  charge  he 
denies. 


"That's  not  true,"  he  said. 
"Hart  House  has  always  been 
about  students,  grads  and  fac- 
ulty mixing  together.  The  new 
equipment  is  promoting  fellow- 
ship." 

Though  it  practised  at  Hart 
House,  the  club  was  registered 
through  U  of  T's  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation. 

But  Jeschke  says  neither  Hart 
House  nor  the  Athletic  Centre  is 
taking  full  responsibility  for  find- 
ing the  club  new  space. 

"Now  neither  place  seems  to 
want  to  take  responsibility  for 


us,"  said  Jeschke. 

Skip  Phoenix,  the  sports  clubs 
supervisor  at  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation,  says 
he  doesn't  know  who  should  be 
responsible  for  the  club's  needs. 

"Little  did  I  know  that  it  would 
come  into  my  lap  faster  and 
faster." 

For  the  time  being,  the  club  is 
practicing  in  Hart  House's  other 
gym  twice  a  week,  and  at  the 
athletics  department  once  a 
week. 

Henderson  said  he  regrets  not 
giving  the  club  more  advance 


notice.  The  house's  recreational 
athletics  committee  had  been 
planning  the  changes  to  the  gym 
for  the  past  two  years,  but  com- 
mittee members  had  to  keep  the 
proposals  confidential, 
Henderson  said. 

"We  did  not  want  to  give  false 
expectations,"  said  Henderson. 

But  the  house  has  tried  to  find 
additional  gym  space  on  campus 
for  groups  who  can  no  longer 
use  the  upper  gym,  says 
Henderson.  The  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation's gym  has  been  opened 
two  nights  a  week  for  bookings. 


How  many  calories  are  there  In  one  serving  of  edible  underwear? 

Sexuality  Awareness  Week  at  U  of  T 


BY  SiMONE  A.  Brown 

Broadening  the  sexual  horizons 
of  U  of  T  students  is  the  focus  of 
Sexuality  Awareness  Week. 

The  event  which  is  being  or- 
ganized by  U  of  T's  Sexual  Edu- 
cation and  Peer  Counselling 
Centre,  begins  today. 

The  purpose  of  Sexuality 
Awareness  Week  is  to  increase 
students'  awareness  of  issues 
surrounding  human  sexuality, 
says  Humberto  Carolo,  a  co- 
ordinator at  the  centre. 

The  week  will  make  students 


more  aware  of  the  services  avail- 
able to  them  and  encourage  free- 
dom of  discussion  regarding 
human  sexuality,  said  Carolo. 

"There's  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion out  there  and  so  we  have  to 
fill  in  the  facts,"  said  Carolo. 

During  the  week  there  will  be 
a  variety  of  events,  guest  speak- 
ers, displays  and  movies  around 
campus  addressing  a  broad  range 
of  human  sexuality  issues. 

Some  will  address  familiar 
issues  including  birth  control, 
safer  sex,  female  sexuality  and 
AIDS.  Others  will  tackle  more 


controversial  issues,  such  as 
equal  rights  for  gay  and  lesbian 
families,  and  female  genital 
mutilation. 

The  week  will  be  beneficial 
for  students,  says  Marco 
Santaguida,  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council's  univer- 
sity affairs  commissioner,  be- 
cause it  will  encourage  them  to 
open  up  and  discuss  i.ssues  they 
may  be  shy  about. 

"If  [they're)  shy  about  things, 
this  is  a  good  place  to  go  so  they 
can  know  their  options." 

The  council  and  the  Ontario 


Public  Interest  Research  Group 
will  be  providing  funding  and 
publicity  for  the  week. 

Another  important  event  will 
be  the  hanging  of  the  Canadian 
AIDS  quilt  in  the  Medical  Sci- 
ence Building  lobby.  Santaguida 
says  the  memorial  to  Canadians 
who  have  died  of  the  disease 
will  drive  home  to  students  how 
the  disease  affects  those  infected, 
and  their  family  and  friends. 

Gay  and  lesbian  issues  are  an 
important  part  of  the  week,  say 
organizers. 

"With  such  a  diverse  commu- 


nity... we  need  to  integrate  (gays 
and  lesbians)  into  the  commu- 
nity" said  Carolo. 

Jan  Nolan,  U  of  T's  family 
care  advisor,  agrees.  Her  office 
will  be  sponsoring  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  human  rights  for  les- 
bian and  gay  families. 

It  will  inform  gays  and  lesbi- 
ans abtiut  the  future  of  theirrights 
as  spouses  and  parents,  and  to 
make  them  aware  of  the  services 
available  to  them,  said  Nolan. 

And  she  says  it's  important 
for  gays  and  lesbians  and  their 
families  to  know  they  arc  wel- 


come at  U  of  T  family  services. 

"If  [gay  and  lesbian  students) 
want  information,  they  need  to 
know  their  family  is  included  in 
the  definition  of  family  at  fam- 
ily services."  said  Nolan. 

Although  more  women  are 
usually  attracted  to  these  events, 
men  are  being  encouraged  to 
participate  as  well,  says  Carolo. 

"Men  aren't  really  aware  of 
female  sexuality  and  by  provid- 
ing [these  events)  we  are  also 
providing  men  with  the  ability 
to  understand  women  and  their 
issues,"  he  said. 
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students'  council  changes  exec  position 


BY  Ben  Avishai 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  wants  to  increase  the 
number  of  paid  student  repre- 
sentatives. 

At  a  meeting  last  week,  the 
council  agreed  in  principle  to 
splitting  the  job  of  services  com- 
missioner into  two  positions. 

Currently,  the  council  pays 
salaries  to  five  students:  the 
president,  vice-president,  and  the 
three  commissioners. 

A  council  by-law  committee 
had  recommended  dividing  the 
services  commission's  work  be- 
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iween  an  entertainment  commis- 
sioner and  a  promotions  com- 
missioner. 

Council  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  says  the  changes  will 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  service 
commission. 

"(With  the  service  commis- 
sion), there's  more  than  enough 
work  for  just  one  person  or  com- 
mission." said  Spanglett. 

The  changes  have  not  yet  been 
formalized.  Council  external 
commissioner  David  Ruddell 
says  the  changes  could  happen 
at  any  time,  but  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Ruddell  says  the  same  com- 
mittee is  also  considering  add- 
ing further  paid  positions.  It  is 
considering  adding  a  clubs  com- 
missioner and  a  human  rights/ 
women's  issues  commissioner 
to  the  council's  executive.  The 
two  new  commissioners  would 
replace  three  currently  unpaid 
officers. 

The  committee  is  also  consid- 
ering splitting  the  vice-presi- 
dent's office  into  two  positions, 
a  vice-president  (finance)  and  a 
vice-president  (administrative). 


Another  change  would  be  to 
elect  all  commissioners  from  the 
student  body.  Curtently,  only  the 
vice-president  and  president  are 
elected,  while  the  commission- 
ers are  chosen  from  within  the 
council. 

While  the  change  to  the  serv- 
ices commission  is  expected  to 
pass,  both  Ruddell  and  Spanglett 
are  doubtful  that  the  other  sug- 
gested changes  will  be  voted  on 


this  year. 

"We  want  to  have  the  research 
ready  for  next  year's  by-law 
committee,  but  realistically,  we 
don't  have  the  time  at  this  point," 
Spanglett  said. 

"A  major  restructuring  [now) 
just  isn't  realistic." 

The  salaries  for  a  paid  mem- 
ber would  probably  have  to  drop 
if  more  were  added,  Ruddell  said. 
The  council  would  have  to  di- 


vide the  money  budgeted  for 
wages  among  more  people. 

Curtcnily,  the  three  commis- 
sioners receive  $9,0(X)  a  year. 
The  president  and  vice-president 
receive  twice  as  much. 

Forestry  director  Greg  Todd 
is  the  current  services  commis- 
sioner. His  duties  include  plan- 
ning orientation,  running  the 
SAC  concert  scries  and  promot- 
ing U  of  T  school  spirit. 


Homer-Dixon  talks  on  overpopulation 

BY  MiCHELA  PaSQUALI 


Resource  scarcity  and  a  chang- 
ing global  environment  are  caus- 
ing social  instability  and  con- 
flict, according  to  a  U  of  T  prof. 

Thomas  Homer-Dixon,  of  the 
peace  and  conflict  studies  de- 
partment, has  been  doing  work 
on  environmental  changes  for 
the  past  four  years,  with  the  help 
of  80  other  researchers. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  Jan.  25 
at  the  Hart  House  Theatre,  he 
focused  on  the  drastic  effects  of 
population  growth  and  unequal 
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raw  resource  access  to  Third 
World  countries  such  as  Bangla- 
desh, Jordan  and  the  Philippines. 

For  instance,  the  population 
of  Bangladesh  is  increasing  by 
2.5  per  cent  a  year.  That  means 
the  curtcnt  population  of  125 
million  people  will  swell  to  235 
million  by  2025,  he  said. 

"This  rapid  population 
growth,  combined  with  a  de- 
crease in  cropland,  causes  a  scar- 
city of  resources  that  forces  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bangladesh 
to  migrate  to  India,  [into]  West 
Bengal  or  Assam.  Violent  con- 
flicts have  sent  many  escaping 
from  the  problems  of  Bangla- 
desh into  India,"  said  Homer- 
Dixon. 

Conflict  arises  when  countries 
like  Bangladesh  must  accom- 
modate the  increase  in  the 
number  of  mouths  to  feed,  with 
the  same  insufficient  resources, 
he  said. 

What  can  arise  from  situa- 
tions like  these,  said  Homer- 
Dixon,  is  "resource  capture."  He 
cited  Jordan  as  an  example. 

"In  Jordan,  water  is  a  resource 
that  is  being  depleted  rapidly. 
There  are  water  restrictions  for 
every  one,  but  some  more  pow- 
erful groups  succeed  in  shifting 
the  resource  access  in  their  fa- 
vour. In  this  way,  the  less  pow- 
erful groups  living  in  the  area 
tend  to  get  the  short  end  of  the 
stick,"  he  said. 

On  his  trip  to  the  Philippines, 
Homer-Dixon  says  he  observed 


the  effects  that  overpopulation 
in  combination  with  resource 
scarcity  have  on  the  environ- 
ment and  society. 

Over-foresting  and  slash-and- 
bum  agriculture,  he  says,  has 
reduced  certain  areas  of  the  Phil- 
ippines to  wastelands. 

"The  island  of  Negros,  which 
was  almost  entirely  forested,  has 
been  left  almost  denuded  of 
trees,"  Homer-Dixon  said. 

"This  results  in  extensive  soil 
erosion,  which  in  turn  causes 
such  environmental  problems  as 
downstream  infrasuncturc  dam- 
age and  landslides." 

Homer-Dixon  says  that, 
through  his  work  he  hopes  to 
diagnosis  these  trouble  spots 
eariy,  and  intervene  before  seri- 
ous harm  to  the  environment  is 
done. 

'There  is  no  magic  bullet,"  he 
said.  "There  is  no  one  solution. 
We  have  to  address  many  con- 
tributing factors  at  the  same  time. 
Governments  have  to  look  at 
problems  with  population  growth 
at  the  same  time  as  they  consider 
problems  like  the  national  debt 
and  education." 

Environmental  and  social 
problems  have  international  ef- 
fects and  should  be  dealt  with 
now.  says  Homer-Dixon. 

"If  the  degradation  of  re- 
sources in  certain  areas  is  per- 
manent, it  will  affect  not  only 
the  economy  and  society  of  one 
area,  but  it  will  have  interna- 
tional effects,"  he  said. 
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With  AIDS  and  sex  everywhere,  elementary  students  are  forced  to  learn  to  protect  themselves 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Warsity  Staff 

It  was  something  we  all  pretended  to 
dread,  but  secretly  anticipated.  The  full 
color  pages  of  texts  detailing  what  the 
human  body  looked  like  and  what  it  was 
capable  of  always  had  barely  broken 
spines  because  students  would  care- 
fully thumb  through  them  full  of  gig- 
gles and  fascination.  Stumbling  across 
the  word  "sex"  always  created  a  funny 
feeling  inside  and  an  unbearable  curi- 
osity. 

These  40  minutes  per  week  were 
affectionately  called  Health  class,  but 
we  all  knew  we  would  t?"..  about  sex. 
We  listened  intentively  to  words  like 
'sperm'  roll  out  of  the  teacher's  mouth, 
from  a  face  that  was  usually  blushing, 
and  watched.curiously  for  the  reactions 
of  the  friends  around  us. 

We  learned  about  boys  and  girls,  and 
about  where  babies  come  from.  That 
was  it. 

Today,  students  at  the  elementary 
level  are  flooded  with  sex  images  and 
catch  phrases  like  "safe  sex"  years  be- 
fore we  were,  and  have  questions.  They 
hear  about  the  frightening  epidemic 
called  AIDS  ,  that  has  claimed  the  lives 
of  thousands  and  are  afraid.  Some  are 
living  in  same-sex  families  and  are 
curious  as  to  why  they  have  two 
mommies.  Others  wonder  what  hap- 
pens behind  closed  doors,  just  like  we 
did. 

Some  experts  agree  that  ignorance  is 
the  enemy,  but  can  not  agree  on  a  strat- 
egy of  defense.  Others  think  ignorance 
is  bliss,  especially  for  children. 

Diane  Malott,  a  mother,  former  jour- 
nalist and  treasurer  and  membership 
secretary  for  Citizens  United  for  Re- 
sponsible Education,  a  lobby  group  that 
advocates  the  teaching  of  traditional 
values,  believes  the  degree  of  sex  edu- 


cation taught  to  elementary  students  is 
inappropriate  and  harmful. 

"We  are  not  against  teaching  [sex 
education],"  says  Malott.  "We  are,  how- 
ever, against  instruction  on  how  to  have 
sex." 

"The  way  teachers  are  letting  their 
hair  down  about  sex  education  breeds 
consent,"  explains  Malott.  "Students 
are  not  getting  the  facts. 

"They  [students]  think  'If  it  feels 
good?  -  Do  it!  Oh,  and  here's  a  con- 
dom,' "  says  Malott.  "If  just  feeling 
good  decided  the  issue,  then  being  stoned 
or  drunk  would  be  the  ultimate  human 
experience." 

Malott  charges  that  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education  uses  texts  with  explicit 
instructions  on  how  to  do  it  "doggie- 
style"  and  that  detail  how  to  have  a 
fulfilling  sex  life  with  your  same-sex 
partner. 

Instead,  she  believes  elementary 
school  students  should  learn  self  con- 
trol and  how  sex  is  intimate  and  sacred, 
not  the  how-to' s. 

"Sex  is  not  an  appetite,"  states  Malott. 
"Sex  is  a  part  of  a  committed  and  trust- 
ing relationship.  The  focus  at  the  el- 
ementary level  should  be  on  plumbing 
and  how  things  work." 

But  Alex  McKay,  research  co- 
ordinator for  the  Sex  Information  and 
Education  Council  of  Canada,  a  na- 
tional organization  concerned  with  the 
teaching,  counselling  and  research  of 
human  sexuality,  believes  sex  educa- 
tion has  to  change  with  the  times.  Con- 
sidering the  sexual  issues  that  are  around 
children  today,  it  is  no  wonder  schools 
have  been  forced  to  introduce  a  more 
complex  sex  education  curriculum. 

"The  messages  sent  to  kids  about 
gender  identity  and  sex  roles  are  con- 
fusing," explains  McKay.  "Schools  have 
been  forced  to  introduce  explicitly 
sexual  topics  because  of  things  like 


AIDS  and  other  sexual  issues.  The  el- 
ementary grades  want  to  know  about 
AIDS." 

"Parents  worry  that  sex  ed  will  in- 
volve something  harmful,  but  I  believe 
this  is  overstated,"  states  Mckay.  "Chil- 
dren tend  to  tune  out  what  they  don't 
think  is  relevant  to  them,  they  com- 
pletely tune  it  out.  But  providing  kids 
with  sex  education  is  pertinent  to  their 
development  and  is  not  harmful  in  any 
way." 

But  not  all  children  are  ready  for  sex 
talk,  Malott  argues.  There  is  an  age  for 
everything,  including  sex  education. 

"We  have  had  parents  call  from  the 
City  of  York  complaining  that  their  six 
and  seven  year-old  children  are  coming 
home  with  spelling  words  for  the  day 
like  penis,  vagina,  cunnilingus,  and  fel- 
latio," accuses  Malott.  "We  want  age 
appropriate  education." 

Carl  Miller,  a  trustee  for  the  City  of 
York,  agrees  that  information  about 
human  sexuedity  should  be  age  appro- 
priate. 

But  Miller  concedes  that  somewhere 
between  grade  three  and  high  school, 
students  must  be  introduced  to  safe  sex 
and  healthy  relationships,  including  or 
not  including  sex. 

"It  is  important  to  deal  with  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  we  have  a  choice  to  either 
educate  in  an  age-appropriate  way  or 
ignore  reality,"  explains  Miller. 

"I  mean,  why  would  you  give  a  safe 
sex  lesson  to  students  in  grade  three? 
But  by  grade  nine,  50  per  cent  of  all 
students  have  engaged  in  some  sort  of 
sexual  activity,  not  necessarily  sexual 
intercourse." 

Charles  Hopkins,  superintendent  and 
curriculum  for  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education,  says  that  the  board  in  no  way 
encourages  sexual  activity  at  any  level. 
Teachers  introduce  information  as  they 
see  students  are  ready  to  listen. 


"Age  appropriate"  education  does  not 
exist,  Hopkins  says.  Every  student  is 
different,  he  argues.  Their  curiosities 
will  be  peak  at  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment and  each  will  start  to  experi- 
ment at  different  ages.  To  ignore  their 
concerns  may  be  potentially  harmful. 

"It  is  difficult  to  age  appropriate,"  he 
says.  "Teachers  have  to  be  in  touch  with 
their  students." 

"But  human  sexuality  topics  are  in- 
volved through  all  grades,  starting  in 
grade  one,  starting  with  the  family  and 
the  difference  between  boys  and  girls  to 
where  babies  come  from  at  the  earlier 
grades." 

In  grades  six,  seven  and  eight  issues 
of  safe  sex  and  homosexuality  are  raised 
at  the  teachers  discretion,  states 
Hopkins. 

"In  the  late  elementary  grades  are  the 
only  times  that  homosexuality  would 
come  up,"  he  says.  "If  students  are 
calling  another  student  a  'fag'  or  a 
'queer,'  then  homosexuality  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Issues  of  school  violence  are 
taken  very  seriously." 

"Similarly,  contraception  is  part  of  a 
health  program,  and  the  health  and 
physical  education  teacher  may  notice 
a  particular  student  in  grades  seven  or 
eight  who  may  be  experimenting  with 
sex,"  says  Hopkins.  If  a  student  appears 
to  need  safe  sex  information,  it  will  not 
be  withheld. 

"You  are  dealing  with  life  or  death 
here.  It  is  not  how  it  used  to  be,"  ex- 
plains Hopkins. 

But  he  assures  the  board's  first 
defense  is  to  teach  absfinence. 

"Firstly,  we  tell  students  that  absti- 
nence is  the  only  way,"  explains 
Hopkins.  "Second,  we  try  to  give  stu- 
dents the  skills  to  postpone  or  delay 
sexual  activity  and  the  means  of  talking 
themselves  out  of  a  situafion  they  are 
uncomfortable  with.  And  third,  we  pro- 
vide the  actual  information  for  safe  sex 
when  they  are  emotionally  ready,  as 
well  as  informing  them  of  the  risks." 

But  Malott  does  not  believe  absti- 
nence is  high  on  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education's  agenda.  She  accuses  the 
education  boards  of  preaching  absti- 
nence outside  the  classroom,  but  be- 
lieves "how  to  say  no"  is  not  part  of 
their  curriculum. 

"They  talk  about  abstinence  but  it 
never  makes  it  into  the  classroom," 
claims  Malott.  "Their  message  is  have 
sex.  All  you  need  is  a  colored  and 
flavored  condom  to  play." 

"To  many  grade  school  teachers  make 
students  think  that  they  are  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  not  having  sex  and 
that  they  are  not  normal,"  states  Malott. 
"While  70  per  cent  of  females  do  not 
have  sex  until  they  are  17." 

Malott  points  to  the  old  philosophy 
that  "curiosity  killed  the  cat,"  and  sug- 
gests the  sex  promotion  curriculum 
adopted  by  the  Toronto  Board  is  both 
"homy  and  preoccupied  by  sex." 

"Being  introduced  sex  makes  you 
curious,"  states  Malott.  "Sex  is  being 
glorified  in  the  classroom." 

McKay  disagrees. 

"The  myth  that  education  causes 
sexual  activity  is  propagated  by  people 


who  adhere  to  a  traditional  view  of 
sex,"  says  McKay.  "Those  who  try  to 
adhere  to  the  nuclear  family  and  believe 
that  as  a  child  you  are  asexual,  and  that 
we  develop  sexually  to  have  non-crea- 
tive, pro-creative  sex." 

"There  is  a  well-developed  body  of 
research  that  proves  this  wrong,"  says 
McKay.  "It  is  just  common  sense  that 
you  have  to  know  vital  information 
before  you  have  sex,  and  with  statistics 
like  25  per  cent  of  grade  nine  students 
have  had  sexual  intercourse  at  least 
once  suggests  we  need  to  make  sure 
students  are  equipped  to  protect  or  stop 
themselves  because  this  number  will 
triple  by  the  time  these  students  get  to 
grade  11. 

"In  grades  eight  and  nine  it  is  very 
important  for  them  to  be  taught  about 
contraceptives  and  alternatives  to  sex," 
he  continues. 

Miller,  the  school  trustee,  also  says 
sex  discussion  does  not  lead  to  promis- 
cuity. 

"This  research  does  not  hold  that  to 
be  true,"  states  Miller.  "Sexual  activity 
does  not  increase  after  safe  sex  discus- 
sions. If  anything,  I  would  think  the 
thought  of  STD's  would  put  these  stu- 
dents off  to  sex." 

Exposing  students  to  the  risks  in- 
volved with  having  sex  reminds  them  of 
the  leap  they  are  taking  when  they  de- 
cide to  have  sex,  says  Miller. 

"Every  teen  will  experiment  with 
sex,"  states  Miller.  "And  if  the  issue  is 
ignored,  these  kids  will  go  to  the  televi- 
sion or  go  to  that  seventh  grader  who 
might  know  a  little  and  get  their  facts 
mixed  up." 

Malott  thinks  an  age  retriction  to  sex 
might  be  an  appropriate  to  challenge 
kids  who  are  experimenting  before  they 
are  emotionally  ready  and  responsible 
to  deal  with  sex. 

"Look  at  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  done  with  cigarette  smoking 
and  drinking  and  driving,"  explains 
Malott.  "They  have  created  a  genera- 
tion of  kids  who  are  completely  intoler- 
ant to  smoking  and  driving  under  the 
influence.  Why  can't  they  do  the  same 
with  promiscuous  sex?" 

The  government  has  set  specific  age 
restrictions  to  the  buying  and  consump- 
uon  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  Malott 
argues.  Why  can't  an  age  restriction  has 
not  been  tacked  onto  sexual  activity? 

"When  it  comes  to  drinking  and  smok- 
ing, kids  can  not  make  a  mature  deci- 
sion," explains  Malott.  "But  in  com- 
parison to  sex.  which  seems  more  long 
term  and  of  central  importance  to  kids?" 

But  it  would  be  wishful  thinking  on 
Malott' s  part  to  believe  the  government 
will  ever  charge  kids  who  are  consent- 
ing to  sex  with  "premature  sexual  activ- 
ity." 

For  most  educators,  education  is  a 
means  of  halting  the  potential  death 
sentence  students  would  be  confronting 
if  they  weren't  educated  on  how  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  deadly 
STD's  that  plague  their  generation.  To 
them,  denying  the  vital  sex  education  to 
an  age  bracket  that  is  constantly  re- 
minded of  sex  through  the  sensational 
media  would  be  disastrous. 
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Ten  members  of  Metro  Police's  mounted 
unit  walked  U  of  T  protesters  to  Ryerson. 

(Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 


Marching  down  Church  Street. 

(M.  Hogeveen) 


Fighting  the  power  at  Nathan  Phillips  Square. 


(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Getting  intimate  and  interactive  with  the  Ax. 

(llanKelman) 


Over  10,000  strong  -  Students  tell  Axworthy  to  pick  on  someone  in  i  < 


(Enc  SquairA/S) 
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It's  da  Fonz!  Gareth  Spanglett  and  friends  in  front  of  Con  Hall. 

(Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 
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tement  by  Michael  O'Brien  Walker's  brood. 

(llanKelman) 


The  expression  on  their  faces  says  it  all  -  waiting  for  Moxy  Fruvous  to  get  off  the 

stage.  (Samantha  RajaslnghanVVS) 


Apathetic  U  of  T?  Not  this  time  around. 

(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


The  shocked  look  of  students  faced  with  massive  tuition  hikes. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 
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Betty '5  verbal  assault  on  the  ears 

Helmet  defines  the  void  between  metal  and  alternative 


Helmet:  the  drummer's  attempt  to  get  noticed. 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Helmet  could  be  thought  of  as 
a  sonic  explosion  rather  than  a 
band.  Though  they  prefer  not 
to  be  classified  in  any  term, 
they  have  become  the  defi  n  i  ng 
band  in  the  space  between 
what  is  considered  alternative 
and  metal. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  con- 
sider this:  Helmet  is  the  only 
band  to  have  destroyed  the  in- 
destructible sound  system  at 


New  York's  infamous 
CBCB's,  and  everyone  has 
played  there. 

Guitarist/singer  Page  Ham- 
ilton and  company  have  been 
touring  non-stop  since  the  re- 
leaseof  their  latest  album,6effy, 
in  the  summer  of  1 994.  But  as 
drummer  John  Stanier  ex- 
plained recently,  it's  some- 
thing the  band  totally  loves. 

"I  love  touring.  We  have 
been  touring  for  a  really  long 
time  now.  We  started  off  in 
Europe  and  then  we  did  the  US 


with  the  Rollins  Band  and  then 
we  went  back  to  Europe," 
Stanier  lists. 

"Then  we  did  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  with  the 
Beastie  Boys,  came  back  and 
did  the  U.S.  for  about  seven 
weeks  and  now  we're  doing 
about  a  month,  the  rest  of  the 
U.S. 

"It's  kinda  just  been  the 
same  audience  everytime. 
When  we  play  the  U.S. — and 
Canada  I  guess — it  just  kinda 
seems  like  the  same  people 


coming  back,  which  kinda  is  a 
good  thing  because  that  means 
you've  got  a  good  fan  base. 

"We  might  go  to  South 
America  but  that  probably 
won't  be  until  April.  But  this 
will  definitely  be  the  last  regu- 
lar tour  for  this  record." 

Helmet  began  when  Hamil- 
ton felt  the  creative  pangs  stir  in 
him,  but  was  unable  to  release 
them  in  his  previous  outing, 
the  Band  of  Susans. 

With  the  help  of  a  friend,  he 
was  introduced  to  guitarist  Pe- 
ter Mengede  and  hooked  up 
with  Stanier  and  bassist  Henry 
Bogdan  through  an  ad  in  the 
Village  Voice.  Six  months  after 
the  band  formed,  they  released 
1  989's  Strap  It  On. 

Interscope  Records  signed 
the  band  in  1992  to  a  multi- 
million  dollar  deal,  then  that 
June  released  the  sonic  Mean- 
time. With  heavy  rotation  of 
their  video  "Unsung"  on  MTV 
the  album  went  gold  in  the  US. 

Now  with  the  release  of 
Betty,  Helmet  have  taken  a  step 
away  from  the  heaviness  and 
sheer  volume  of  the  previous 
two  albums,  concentrating 
more  on  songwriting  and  ac- 
tual singing. 

Betty,  I  have  been  informed, 
is  no  one  in  particular,  but  ru- 
mour has  it  the  roadies  gave 
the  catchy  little  name  to  the 
chickies  they  met  along  the 
road. 


Expressions  of  the  human  form 


by  Erin  O'Brien 
Varsity  Staff 

I  spent  some  time  on  European  beaches 
last  summer.  Bathing  suits  were  out  that 
season.  My  report  is  brief:  The  Horror,  The 
Horror.  Mistah  Universe  and  Miss 
America — they  dead.  A  penny  for  the  Buff 
Guy. 

Murphy's  Law  of  Nudity:  the  person 
you  would  pay  serious  money  to  avoid 
seeing  without  clothes  is  the  most  eager  to 
disrobe,  while  divinities  won't  dare  for 
fear  of  starting  a  riot.  This  applies  in  sau- 
nas, locker  rooms,  and  on  beaches.  Do  us 
a  favour,  honey,  and  put  it  back  on. 

I  recognize  many  of  the  pod  people  I 
encountered  last  summer  in  William 
Ewing's  The  Body:  Photographs  of  the 
Human  Form.  Happily,  Ewing  intersperses 
"interesting"  bodies  with  gorgeous  ones, 
side-stepping  the  moronic  P.C.  slogan  that 
Beautiful  Equals  Bad.  Meanwhile,  a  friend 
in  the  computer  industry  is  trying  to  import 
the  scary  ones  into  a  high-tech  video  game. 
So  work  that  joystick,  honey,  or  the  aliens 
disrobe! 

Check  out  the  too-fabulous  cover, 
"Sense,"  by  Tono  Stano.  The  model's 
superfly  S-shape  has  visions  of  S-words 
dancing  in  my  head.  Sigmund  Freud  knew 
that  civilization  is  founded  upon  sexual 
frustration;  imagesof  naked  beautiful  peo- 
ple are  the  carrots  that  get  us  all  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning.  Unfashionable  but  true: 
beauty  makes  many  people  happy,  both  to 
have  and  to  (be)hold. 

(If  you're  lucky  enough  to  wake  up 
next  to  a  beautiful  body,  don't  get  out  of 
bed.  There's  just  no  point  when  you're 
lying  next  to  the  real  reason  wars  are 
fought,  skyscrapers  go  up  and  trains  run 
on  time  for.  Sigmund  would  approve,  re- 
ally.) 

Art  historians  won't  bother  with  this 
book,  as  it  is  merely  a  very  good  summary 
of  all  contemporary  writings  on  "The 
Body,"  that  fuel-injected  post-modern 
turbo-construct.  Ewing  is  a  skilled  diplo- 
mat rather  than  an  innovative  theorist. 


negotiating  warily  but  poetically  between 
political  correctness  and  intellectual  rig- 
our. Never  mind:  the  world  is  littered  with 
innovative  theorists  as  it  is. 

Everyone  else  should  give  The  Body  a 
chance:  as  a  thoughful  collection  of  (let's 
face  it)  often  erotic  images,  it  sure  beats 
most  of  the  hastily  slapped-together  an- 
thologies produced  by  visually-illiterate 
literature  majors. 

Ewing  does  get  sucked  into  a  few  tedi- 
ous debates,  including  the  never-ending 
one  between  what  constitutes  art  versus 
pornography.  I  would  like  to  end  this  de- 
bate, for  once  and  for  all,  with  my  fail-safe 
test. 

If  a  shocked  parent  finds  the  image  un- 
deryour  mattress,  could  you  possibly  claim 
that  you  were  studying  it  at  school?  If  yes, 
your  professor  wants  it  back.  If  not,  then 
it's  porn  and  your  sibling/household  pet 
must  have  put  there.  If  no  one  finds  your 
image,  then  who  cares,  as  long  as  it  works? 
(Speaking  of  which,  my  Ingres  must  be 
quite  crumpled  by  now.) 

Ewing's  fluid  prose  is  as  free  as  is  now 
possible  of  grotesque  jargon.  Ewing  does 
something  extraordinary  in  weaving  in 
images  of  same-sex  couplings  and  more 
poeticized  bodies  without  that  depressing 
tell-tale  "token"  feeling.  This  makes  him 
more  simply  comprehensive  than  a  politi- 
cal hostage,  giving  viewers  the  freedom  to 
accept  and  reject  images  at  will.  (Frankly, 
my  stomach  lurched  at  the  "Pierced  Her- 
maphrodite," even  if  was  just  a  collage. 
Call  me  conservative,  butthere'senough 
polymorphous  perversity  in  the  world  al- 
ready.) 

FLP  (Female  Lookist  Pig)  that  I  am,  I 
particularly  enjoyed  the  "Idols"  chapter, 
containing  all  the  divinities  you  can  scope. 
Too  bad  The  Body  doesn't  pop  up  (pop- 
out?):  I  Don't  Want  No  Flat-Page  Book. 
Miscellaneous  Muscle  Men,  rippling  Ol- 
ympic athletes,  a  breathtaking  young 
Raquel  Welch  in  cavewoman  garb,  and 
gorgeous  naked  women  play-wrestling: 
Mmmm.  A  hardbody  is  good  to  find.  We 
must  all  learn  to  live  in  our  imperfect 


The  Body:  Reveling  in  the  image. 

bodies,  but  warm  appreciation  is  owed  to 
the  walking  masterpieces  out  there  who 
carry  the  Body  banner  on  behalf  of  hu- 
manity. The  rest  of  us  can  work  on  our 
personalities  instead  (though  I  gave  up  on 
mine  for  Lent  several  years  ago). 

Among  the  Narcissi,  we  can  (barely) 
find  former  (but  still  fabulous)  1960s 
supermodel,  Verushka,  camouflaged  in 
body  paint  in  a  basement  setting. 
Verushka's  "Transfigurations"  were 
enormously  underrated  upon  their  appear- 
ance in  the  mid-1980s,  largely  because 
they  defied  critics'  commentary  with  thei  r 
quiet  perfection.  Someonewill  surely  come 
up  with  the  accompanying  textual  song- 
and-dance  in  the  future:  in  the  meantime, 
try  to  dig  up  a  copy  for  investment  pur- 
poses. 

Ewing  has  curated  a  fantastic  series  of 
images.  From  Alfred  Stieglitz  to  Robert 
Mapplethorpe,  he  covers  a  centu  ry  of  pho- 
tography's greatest  moments.  In  page 
after  page,  my  sheer  admiration  grew  for 
such  a  sensitive  juxtaposition  of  facing 
images.  As  object,  this  book  can't  be 
beat  for  sophistication  and  price. 

As  for  the  quotidian  human  body  itself: 
no  thanks.  I  now  see  Hieronymous  Bosch 
as  a  realist. 


"Betty  is  just  no  one,"  ad- 
mits Stanier.  "It's  just,  I 
don't  know,  it  kinda  fit  the 
cover  and  it's  just  a  word 
meaning  girls.  It's  just  a  silly 
name." 

Hamilton,  who  has  been 
known  to  meticulously  look  at 
every  detail  and  retain  full  con- 
trol, proves  to  be  charting  new 
territory  with  Betty.  Not  only 
does  bassist  Bogdan  contrib- 
ute two  songs  on  the  album 
("Rollo"  and  "The  Silver 
Hawaiian,"  plus  a  bonus  track 
on  the  ten-inch  vinyl)  they  ac- 
tually headed  into  the  studio 
with  producer  T-Ray,  who  had 
previously  remixed  "Just  An- 
other Victim"  fortheVudgmenf 
Night  soundtrack. 

"We  wanted  to  see  what  it 
wou Id  be  I i ke  to  have  someone 
else,"  says  Stanier.  "I  think  for 
the  longest  time  we've  been 
a  band  that  really  didn't  need 
or  want  a  producer  because  a 
producer,  especially  a  rock 
producer,  is — I'm  not  saying 
this  for  all  producers — but 
they're  kinda  known  for  just 
being  somebody  who  comes 
into  the  studio  that  doesn't 
really  know  you  as  a  band  and 
then  just  sits  around  and  tells 
you  what  to  do,"  Stanier  notes. 
"We've  always  been  a  100 
per  cent  self-sufficient  band  you 
know,  so  we  were  kinda  weary 
of  getting  some  big  rock  pro- 
ducer guy  to  do  it.  We  like  T- 
Ray — he  did  a  couple  of  remixes 
for  this  House  of  Pain  song  we 
did  for  Judgment  Night. 

"I  think  it  was  the  fact  that 
Peter  wasn't  in  the  band 
anymore  and  we  knew  that  we 
had  to  do  something  really  dif- 
ferent for  the  record.  We  tried 
to  use  new  ideas." 

This  same  attitude  transferred 
well  onto  the  new  album.  With 
the  new-found  freedom  in  the 
studio,  Bettyjs  a  bit  looser  than 
its  predecessors,  incorporating 
a  greater  variety  of  styles  than 
Meantime. 

"It's  a  combination  of  all 
that,"  he  explains.  "A  lot  of  it 
isalsousjust  having  a  lot  of  fun 
in  the  studio.  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is 
that  we  really  don't  care  that 
much  about  that.  We  don't 
go  out  of  our  way  to  write  ra- 
dio-friendly songs.  We're  not 
really  concerned  with  that.  I 
think  a  lot  of  it  is.. .if  something 
is  funny  or  it's  cool  we  put  it 
on  the  record.  And  that's  why 
there'ssome  weird  little  songs 
on  Betty.  It's  to  take  you  by 
surprise  and  just  mess  around 
with  people." 

Messing  around  is  definitely 
evident  on  the  album.  Listen 
closely  to  "Beautiful  Love,"  a 
little  jazz  ditty  graced  with  the 
Helmet  touch. 

"That  definitely  was 
Page's  idea.  But  I  think  it's 
kinda  funny  when  people  think 
we're  serious  when  we're 
not.  It's  a  joke.  It's  not  like 
some  interpretation  of  some 
jazz  standard.  It's  basically 
just  screwing  around." 

Unfortunately,  as  Helmet 
became  more  comfortable  as  a 
band  on  Betty,  it  did  not  neces- 
sari  ly  i  nfluence  the  buy  i  ng  pub- 
lic.  Though  the  album  hasn't 
hit  god  as  Meantime,  it  has 
produced  the  band's  biggest 
hit,  "Milquetoast,"  which  is 
also  found  on  the  soundtrack 
for  The  Crow. 

"That's  our  biggest  song 


yet,"  admits  Stanier,  "but  the 
problem  with  that  was  that  it 
sold  The  Crow  soundtrack  in- 
stead of  our  record.  At  least 
The  Crow  soundtrack  sold  like 
three  million  or  something  like 
that,  which  I  mean  no  one  com- 
plained  about  at  all,  but  it's 
funny  how  you  can't  take 
anything  for  granted  at  all.  I 
think  this  is  our  best  record  yet 
and  no  one  is  bummed  out  that 
we  haven't  gone  gold. 

"I  mean,  I  don't  think 
that's  why  any  of  us  is  playing 
music  in  the  first  place — to  sell 
records.  Sel  I  i  ng  records  is  great, 
but  you  know  it's  not  going  to 
make  you  a  better  band  or  make 
you  more  happy.  I'd  rather 
be  in  a  good  band  with  people 
that  I  like  and  playing  music 
that  I  like,  than  just  some  band 
that  sells  a  lot  of  records. 

What  may  surprise  fans  is 
the  dismissal  of  original  guitar- 
ist Megnede,  who  was  fired 
abruptly  by  the  rest  of  the  band 
just  before  the  final  tour  for 
Meantime.  Though  the  band 
has  remained  quiet  about  the 
split,  Megnede  has  been  quite 
vocal,  and  issuingthebandfor 
withholding  pay  and  prevent- 
ing his  new  band  from  going 
on. 

"There  really  isn't  much 
to  say,"  says  Stanier.  "But  as 
boring  as  it  sounds,  the  reason 
that  he  left  was  because  of  per- 
sonal and  musical  differences. 
Definitely  he  was  asked  to 
leave.  So  you  know,  it  had  been 
something  that  was  brewing 
for  a  really,  really  long  time 
and  we  needed  a  change." 

They  found  the  needed 
change  in  Rob  Echeverria,  a 
longtime  fan  of  the  band. 

"Rob  was  in  the  band  Rest 
in  Pieces,  a  New  York  hard- 
core band  and  he  knew  Steve, 
our  publicist,  from  way  back.  It 
actually  was  really  cool  be- 
cause after  the  first  time  we 
went  to  Australia,  that  was 
when  we  asked  Peter  to  leave 
and  we  were  really  worried 
about  finding  someone,  and 
we  still  had  some  touring  to  do 
and  we  met  Rob.  He  was  al- 
ready a  fan  and  he  already 
knew  every  single  one  of  our 
songs.  We  clicked.  He's  a 
really  good  guy. 

"Rob  is  a  very  good  player. 
I  can  tell  you  he's  a  lot  easier 
to  get  along  with  so  we  had  a 
lot  more  fun  in  the  studio." 

In  case  you  miss  their  sched- 
uled show  on  Tuesday,  you 
can  still  catch  Helmet  on  the 
silver  screen  soon  in  The  Jerky 
Boys — The  Movie  as  (surprise!) 
the  band,  managed  by  none 
other  than  the  legendary  Ozzy 
Osbourne. 

"They  wanted  us  to  be  in 
it,"  he  explains.  "We  did  it  the 
day  before  we  went  on  tour.  I 
guess  they  like  us." 

Though  it's  only  a  non- 
speaking  cameo  role,  their 
equipment  nonetheless  gets 
blown  up  as  the  Jerky  Boys 
plug  it  in  backwards. 

With  this  and  the  upcoming 
contribution  to  the  Johnny 
Mnemonic  sou  ndtrack  (starri  ng 
Keanu  Reeves),  the  band  will 
finally  take  some  well-deserved 
time  off  and  just  relax. 

Which  seems  kind  of  odd  for 
Helmet. 

Helmet  will  be  playing  the 
Phoenix  on  Thursday,  Feb.  2. 
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Breaking  out  of  the  classical  stereotype 


by  Polly  loannou 


Ballet  Jorgen  offers  choreographers  a  place  to  dance 


After  seven  highly  productive  years. 
Ballet  Jorgen  may  best  be  described 
as  "an  evolution  of  energies."  At 
least  this  is  the  way  Gioconda  Barbuto, 
choreographer  and  dancer,  describes 
her  premiere  piece,  "Series  of 
Events,"  in  Ballet  Jorgen's 
Winterdance  program,  performed  Jan. 
27  and  28  at  the  Premiere  Dance 
Theatre. 

Also  included  on  the  bill  were  works 
by  three  other  choreographers.  Mon- 
treal-based independent  choreogra- 
pher Mark  Godden  created  "White 
Sleep,"  and  Graham  Lustig,  current 
resident  choreographer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Ballet  Company,  presented 
"Disappointment  Lake."  Even  the 
founder  and  artistic  director  of  Ballet 
Jorgen,  Bengt  Jorgen  himself,  pre- 
miered a  new  piece,  along  with  the 
familiar  "Ink  Blots,"  which  debuted 
last  year. 

A  burgeoning  name  on  the  dance 
scene.  Ballet  Jorgen,  is  already  well 
regarded  as  a  showcase  for  new  and 
innovative  choreographers.  Isabel 
Vincent  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  has 
remarked  on  this  company's  dedi- 
cation to  "new  and  often  daring 
works  by  young  Canadian  choreog- 
raphers" and  Toronto  Star  dance  critic 
Paula  Citron  has  hailed  them  as  a 
"Phenomenon." 

Susan  Bodie,  the  company's  pro- 
ducer, explains  the  Ballet  Jorgen  dif- 
fers in  its  focus  from  other  dance  com- 
panies in  offering  fledging  choreogra- 
phers an  opportunity  to  display  their 
work.  This  emphasis  means  there  is 
no  set  repertoire.  Aside  from  a  few 
familiar  pieces  repeated  during  tours, 
the  bulk  of  the  works  performed  are 
new.  This  emphasis  also  permits  the 
company  to  include  dancers  of  vari- 
ous physical  types  and  size,  so  chore- 
ographers may  draw  on  the  particular 
individual  strengths  of  each. 

Ballet  Jorgen  is  as  flexible  in  its 
notion  of  the  ideal  dancer  as  it  is 
progressive  in  its  notion  of  contempo- 
rary dance.  This  holistic  attitude  is 
refreshing;  it  dismantles  the  fairly  en- 
trenched view  of  the  waif  dancer  tee- 
tering en  point  in  tulle.  And  this  atti- 
tude appears  to  be  growing  more 
widespread. 

"Modern  dance,  contemporary 


dance,  isdefinitelygrowing,"  Barbuto, 
a  dancer  with  Montreal's  Les 
Grandes  Ballets  Canadiennes  for  15 
years,  notes.  "I  go  to  as  many  shows 
as  possible,  and  I  can't  keep  up 
because  there's  so  much  going  on. 
Canada  is  really  coming  around  and 
is  one  of  the  places  to  see  contempo- 
rary dance." 

Although  Barbuto  has  a  strong  clas- 
sical base  to  her  dance  training,  her 
real  passion  lies  in  the  contemporary 
realm.  Wary  about  revealingtoo  much 
about  her  most  recent  piece,  she  does 
stress  its  contemporary  quality.  Even 
so,  Barbuto  prefers  just  enough  eva- 
sion to  tantalize. 


Caught  for  a  brief  interview  during 
her  hectic  day,  Barbuto  described  her 
15-minute  piece  as  four  events 
"laced"  together  to  have  "a  sense 
of  evolution." 

Putting  the  piece's  points  together, 
she  realized  there  was  "a  progres- 
sive feel  about  those  points,  it  has  a 
feeling  of  innocence  and  it  has  a  sense 
of  humanity.  There's  a  feeling  of 
birth  in  one  of  the  movements,  and 
hopefully,  in  the  end,  there  is  a  feeling 
ofhope.  It'sallbasedonabeginning 
to  an  end  to  a  beginning  again." 

These  days,  with  the  economy 
straining  all  sectors  of  the  commu- 
nity, especially  the  arts,  it  is  invigorat- 


ing to  hear  about  a  positive  trend  in 
dance.  The  si  ngle  fact  that  Bal  let  Jorgen 
celebrated  their  seventh  anniversary 
this  past  fall  shows  that  the  effort  and 
sweat  of  body  and  brow  have  been 
worthwhile. 

As  well,  the  addition  of  Arnold 
Spohr,  (30  years  the  artistic  di  rector  of 
the  Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet),  as  Ballet 
Jorgen's  new  associate  director  is 
fortunate.  Spohr  has  been  credited 
with  elevating  the  RWB  from  a  small 
regional  troupe  to  an  award-winning 
company  of  international  acclaim. 
This  positive  news  breeds  excitement 
among  those  who  have  admired  the 
enormous  efforts  of  Jorgen  and  his 


company  not  only  to  survive  for  seven 
years,  but  also  to  grow  as  well. 

Overall  Ballet  Jorgen's  perform- 
ances promise  to  be  uplifting.  For 
those  who  lean  more  toward  ballet 
than  modern  dance,  a  ticket  to  a  Ballet 
Jorgen  performance  offers  a  safe  tran- 
sition from  one  world  to  the  next. 
Although  many  of  the  works  they  per- 
form are  contemporary  in  feel,  the 
foundation  is  solidly  classical.  New 
works,  like  their  choreographer's 
promise,  reach  high  without  losing 
thei  r  sol  id  grou  ndi  ng.  Thei  r  futu  re  pro- 
grams should  prove  to  be  enlighten- 
ing and  inspiring,  not  to  mention  a 
sign  of  bright  new  things  to  some. 


Digita;  intimate  and  interactive 


Dance  performance  involves  audience 


by  John  Teshima 
Varsity  Staff 


The  dancer  approached,  a  menacing 
gleam  in  her  eye,  and  I  had  to  scram- 
ble out  of  the  way  before  she  ran  me 
over. 

No,  not  a  reviewer's  nightmare, 
but  simply  part  of  the  proceedings  in 
Digita,  a  one-hour  dance  piece  cho- 
reographed by  Montreal-based 
Martine  O'Leary. 

In  an  inspired  bit  of  staging,  the 
audience  members  are  invited  to 
choose  vantage  points  within  the  per- 
formance space. 

"I  have  been  trying  for  several 
years  to  break  down  the  'fourth 
wall'  between  the  performers  and 
the  audience,"  explained  O'Leary. 
"When  you  go  to  the  cinema,  you 
can  lose  yourself  for  two  hours  in 
what  is  going  on.  I  wanted  the  same 
thing  to  happen  in  this." 

Certainly  the  intimate  staging  of 
Digita  provides  a  unique  and  exhila- 
rating sense  of  immediacy  for  the  au- 
dience. Feeling  the  vibration  of  the 
dancers'  movements,  hearing  their 
every  intake  of  breath,  and  being  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  bewitching 
music  and  sound  effects,  all  allow  for 
a  dance  experience  that  makes  up  for 
in  emotional  involvement  what  it  oc- 


casionally lacks  in  visually  engaging 
content. 

And  by  literally  including  the  audi- 
ence members  in  the  performance, 
O'Leary  obliges  them  to  become 
participants,  whether  they  are  hold- 
ing props  handed  to  them  by  the  danc- 
ers or  are  frantical  ly  scurrying  to  avoid 
near-fatal  collisions.  "I  want  people 
to  move  around  during  the  perform- 
ance," said  O'Leary.  "And  some- 
times you  have  to  because  the  dancer 
has  to  go  where  you  are." 

That  Digita  was  inspired  by  the 
turbulent  life  of  Dian  Fossey  (who 
studied  mountain  gorillas  before  her 
murder  in  1 985)  is  perhaps  irrelevant. 
The  conflicting  themes  of  aggression 
and  submissiveness,  civilisation  and 
primality,  the  cerebral  and  the  in- 
stinctive, do  not  require  a  specific 
subtext  in  order  to  be  evocative. 

Most  illustrative  of  these  dichoto- 
mies is  the  character  danced  by  Brett 
Plager,  who  vacillates  in  the  blink  of 
an  eye  from  leering  hostility  to  pa- 
thetic vulnerability.  "I  wanted  to  ex- 
press those  tensions,"  said  O'Leary. 
"To  be  strong  and  then  fragile — in 
control  and  then  losing  control." 

WhiletherQ  are  many  arresting  pas- 
sages in  the  choreography — particu- 
larly a  grotesque  tango  danced  by 
Plager  and  Parise  Mongrain — motif- 


Digita:  breaking  the  fourth  wall. 

like  gestures  and  stylised  poses  are 
more  central  to  the  work  as  a  whole. 
Perhaps  a  little  foo  central;  excessive 
repetition  renders  some  sequences 
tedious. 

B  utD/g/fa  has  enough  simple  magic 
to  make  you  forgive  its  occasional 


awkward  lapses.  Like  the  woman  by 
whom  it  is  inspired,  Digita' s  emo- 
tional power  outshines  its  imperfec- 
tions. 

Digita  runs  Jan.  25-29,  Feb.  1-5  at 
Damn  Straight,  46  Spadina  Ave. 
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Tuesday,  Jan  31  -  Saturday,  Feb.  4 

ETHNICITY 
& 

NATIONALISM 

A  series  of  talks  on  various 
aspects  of  Ethnicity  &  Nationalism 

All  sessions  held  In  UC  179 
between  10am  -  4pm 
All  are  Welcome,  Admission  Is  FREE 

A  brochure 
Is  available 
from  UC  173 
detailing  speakers, 
titles,  and  times. 

For  Information 
please  call 
97&S083 


DONSHIPS 
NEW  COLLEGE 


Applications  for  donships  are  now  being  accepted  at 
New  College.  Application  forms  are  available  from: 


Dean  of  Women, 
Wilson  Hall, 
40  Wiilcocks  Street, 
Toronto,  IVI5S  1C6. 
Telephone:  978-8875 


Dean  of  IVIen, 
Wetmore  Hail, 
21  Classic  Avenue, 
Toronto,  IVI5S  2Z3. 
Telephone:  978-2464 


Applicants  should  be  enrolled  in  a  graduate  or 
equivalent  programme  or  engaged  in  post-doctoral 
studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Completed  application  forms  should  be  submitted  on  or 
by  IVIarch  1,1995. 
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It  happened  one  night... 

Before  Sunrise  is  Linklater's  romantic  fling 


Gazing  into  Hawke's  beauty  in  Before  Sunrise. 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

They  spot  each  other  across  a 
crowded  train  car.  They  ex- 
change meaningful  glances. 
They  talk.  They're  attracted 
to  each  other. 

And  so  begins  Richard 
Linklater's  latest  film,  Before 
Sunrise.  Shot  on  location  in 
Vienna,  Before  Sunrise  shows 
how  easily  two  strangers  can 
be  more  honest  and  intimate 
with  each  other  in  one  night 
than  most  couples  in  a  long- 
term  relationship. 

Co-written  by  Linklater  and 
Kim  Krizan,  the  film  takes  on 
the  day-in-the-life  feel  of  his 
previous  works.  Slacker  and 
Dazed  and  Confused.  But  un- 
like those  films,  which  relied 
on  an  ensemble  cast.  Before 


Sunrise  relies  solely  on  two 
characters  to  keep  the  audi- 
ence's attention. 

The  film  stars  Ethan  Hawke 
as  Jesse,  an  American  killing 
two  weeks  in  Europe  before  his 
flight  out  ofVienna.  While  trav- 
elling on  the  Eurail  from  Buda- 
pest, he  encounters  a  French 
student,  Celine,  played  by  the 
enchanting  Julie  Delpy,  on  her 
way  home  to  Paris.  They  settle 
in  the  dining  car  where  they 
begin  to  openly  talk  about 
themselves. 

Once  in  Vienna  though,  the 
two  part  ways,  for  a  moment. 
Jesse  leaves,  only  to  come  back 
and  intice  Celine  into  getting 
off  the  train  and  spending  a 
night  walking  around  the  streets 
ofVienna  with  him  before  his 
flight  in  the  morning.  Celine, 
unableto  resist  Jesse'scharm, 


The  complexity  of  The  Trojan  Women 


by  Michele  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Helen  Gardiner  Phelan 
Theatre  is  modest.  The  risers 
around  the  room  crowd  a  sand 
covered  floor,  a  high  wi  re  fence 
and  a  small  stonealter  centered 
by  a  flame. 

The  theatre  is  thick  with 
mood,  from  the  pile  of  hand- 
burned  and  aged  letters  and 
postcards  bound  in  twine 
handed  out  in  place  of  a  pro- 
gram,  to  the  I  i  ghti  ng  of  the  stage, 
and  the  rich  music  playing 
faintly  in  the  background. 

Right  to  The  Trojan  Wom- 
en's close,  the  University 
College  Drama  Program's 
production  is  intelligent,  pow- 
erful, and  clean. 

Originallya  play  of  Euripides, 
and  adapted  by  Canadian  poet 
Gwendolyn  MacEwen,  The 
Trojan  Women  tells  the  tale  of 
the  women  of  Troy  after  the 
devastation  of  the  Trojan  War. 
The  cast  of  women,  each  a 
survivor  in  her  own  right,  ex- 
plores the  cost  of  war  and  life  at 
the  hands  of  men,  and  antici- 
pates a  world  without  men. 

Not  a  feminist  play  in  any 


respect.  The  Trojan  Women 
does  comment  on  the  suffering 
of  women  at  the  brunt  of  war. 
Each  woman  shows  her 
wounds,  not  made  by  the  thrust 
of  a  sword  but  by  the  cost  of 
war. 

A  thread  of  Creek  drama  is 
apparent  through  the  play,  re- 
gardless of  the  contemporary 
and  poetic  language,  and  di- 
rector Steven  Bush  truly  does 
this  universal  and  timeless 
theme  justice. 

The  role  of  Hecuba,  as  per- 
formed by  Tabitha  Lackey,  is 
among  the  most  profound  in 
the  play.  Representational  of 
all  women,  the  character  of 
Hecuba  is  supposed  to  encom- 
pass the  multiple  sides  of 
women,  and  Lackey's  per- 
formance does  so  convinc- 
ingly. Parts  of  the  play  are  car- 
ried solely  on  Hecuba's 
shoulders,  and  it  is  apparent 
the  vision  of  this  drama  would 
have  suffered,  had  an  actor  of 
less  strength  and  versatility  as- 
sumed the  role  of  this  signicant 
character. 

Although  brief,  the  role  of 
Helen,  played  by  Karen  West, 
is  both  sultry  and  powerful.  Her 


presence  on  stage  is  large,  and 
she  gives  a  modern  twist  to  a 
historically  manipulative  and 
conniving  character. 
Aswell,  the  role ofMenelaus, 


Helen's  estranged  husband, 
performed  by  Jamie 
Shiagbaum,  screams  hilarity. 
He  drips  the  conceit  and  vanity 
the  Trojan  women  claim  started 


the  war.  Shiagbaum's  repre- 
sentation is  precise,  and  the 
chemistry  between  Helen  and 
her  abandoned  husband  is  un- 
mistakable and  bright  on  stage. 


TTie  pleasure  of  reading 


by  Cindy  Englert 

"Stolen  hours,"  the  dustjacket 
reads.  "The  silent  pleasure  of 
reading.  The  refuge  of  books,  a 
haven  for  our  innermost  selves. 
ki  Better  Than  Life,  Daniel 
Pennac  shares  the  secrets  all 
book  lovers  know." 

Having  always  been  an  avid 
reader,  I  was  automatically 
drawn  to  this  book. 

Reading  about  the  act  of 
reading  itself  struck  me  as 
something  unusual.  People 
who  love  to  read  can  easily 
identify  with  what  Pennac  has 
to  say. 

In  a  chatty  series  of  anec- 
dotes and  alternating  humor- 
ous and  sober  reflections, 
Pennac  raises  several  pertinent 
questions,  including  "Where 
isthe  loveof  reading  learned?" 


He  traces  the  development  of  a 
reader,  from  a  youngster's 
eager  first  penning  of  letters 
and  subsequent  learning  of 
words  to  the  jaded  outlook  of 
the  frustrated  adolescent 
reader,  who  has  forgotten  the 
pleasure  to  be  found  in  read- 
ing. 

Pennac  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culties that  arise  for  the  reader 
who  has  made  books  into  ob- 
jects. Pennac  suggests  this  idea 
(of  books  as  mere  objects)  di- 
rectly impedes  the  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  a  book  as 
the  vehicle  which  unleashes 
one's  imagination. 

He  criticizes  the  methodol- 
ogy of  educational  institutions, 
which  tend  to  discourage  the 
pleasurable  aspect  of  reading 
and  instead  redirect  students  to 
producing  critical  commen- 


tary. 

Pennac  also  criticizes  the 
idea  that  knowledge  should  be 
the  "fruit  of  deliberate  suffer- 
ing" rather  than  a  pleasurable 
pursuit.  He  urges  that  people 
must  overcome  the  fear  of  not 
understandingthe  things  which 
they  attempt  to  read,  citing  this 
fear  as  the  primary  impediment 
to  reading. 

The  ultimate  message  of 
Pennac's  book — the  absolute 
necessity  of  reading  and  the 
gift  of  pleasure  that  readi  ng  can 
be — is  summarized  in  his  view 
on  a  life  without  books,  which 
is  essentially  "a  life  without 
answers...  soon  a  life  without 
questions."  Clearly,  for 
Pennac,  a  life  without  the  often 
magical  pleasure  of  reading 
would  be  a  bleak  and  joyless 
landscape. 


agrees. 

And  thus  they  begin  their 
relationship,  walking  around 
the  historical  sites  of  Vienna, 
openly  discussing  every  topic 
that  comes  to  mind. 

The  film  fully  rests  on  the 
dialogue  between  the  twochar- 
acters  and  the  connection  they 
make  with  each  other.  Hawke 
seems  to  be  reprising  his  role 
from  Reality  Bites,  someone 
unsure  of  what  he's  running 
away  from,  unsure  of  where  he 
is  going.  Julie  Delpy  totally 
breathes  life  into  Celine,  creat- 
ing a  strong  independent 
woman  unafraid  to  reveal  her 
innermost  thoughts  and  admit 
her  shortcomings.  The  chem- 
istry between  the  two  is  abso- 
lutely electrifying,  exactly  what 
is  needed  in  a  film  revolving 
only  around  two  principal  char- 
acters. 

What  makes  the  film  suc- 
ceed is  the  nature  of  the  dia- 
logue between  the  two.  The 
audience  is  not  spoon-fed  typi- 
cal unenlightened  PC  ram- 
blings.  RatherLinklaterhascre- 
ated  a  "real"  situation  be- 
tween Jesse  and  Celine,  com- 
plete with  the  tension  of  silent 
moments  and  the  unsure  pre- 
cision of  the  first  kiss. 

Unfortunately,  what  seems 
to  spoil  the  film  are  the  cliche- 
ridden  moments  unseen  in  pre- 
vious Linklater  films:  the  for- 
tune teller  whose  truths  bother 
Jesse,  the  first  kiss  at  sunset, 
and  standing  by  an  open  win- 
dow at  sunrise  listening  to  the 
harpsichord  been  played  in- 
side. 

While  it  could  be  argued 
Linklater  has  finally  sold  out 
and  gone  Hollywood,  he  has 
avoided  the  typical  Hollywood 
ending  by  having  the  film  end 
the  day  after  the  two  meet.  We 
never  know  if  the  two  meet 
again  or  if  they  go  on  with  their 
lives,  with  thenight  in  Viennaa 
small  momentintheirmemory. 
Despite  many  angry  audience 
members  leaving  the  theatre 
without  what  they  consider  a 
final  outcome,  the  film  ends 
perfectly,  leaving  it  up  to  the 
audience  to  imagine  the  future 
of  the  two. 


Vnivemty  of  Toronto  Sexual  Education 
and  Peer  Coumellii^  Centre 


PRESENTS: 


SKXIJAI.I'1"V 

JANUARY  30  -  FEBRUARY  4 
ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  THE  BEST.  MOST  THOUGHT  PROVOKING 
SEXUALITY  AWARENESS  WEEK  EVER? 
WE  DEFINITELY  ARE! 

PHONE  591-7949 
FOR  MORE  INFO! 

Sponsors:    SAC     &  OPIRG 


EVENTS! 


Mon,  Jan  30,  7pm:  FEMALE  SEXUALITY.  International  Student  Centre 

Tues,  Jan  31,  7pm:  PLEASURE  PUB  NIGHT  -  Yours  To  Discover.  SAC  Hangar 

Wed,  Feb  1,  7pm:  SACRED  BODIES,  SPIRITUAL  WISDOM  IN  A  TIME 
OF  SEXUAL  CHANGE.  University  College,  R:161 

Thurs,Feb2: 

9am-4pm    COMMUNITY  SEXUALITY  HEALTH  FAIR.  Sid  Smitli,  L)bby. 


7pm 

Fri,  Feb  3: 


"WARRIOR  MARKS".  Film  on  Female  Genital  Mutilation  foUowed  by  discussion. 
Sandford  Fleming  Bldg,  R:1105 


9am-4pm    CANADIAN  AIDS  MEMORL\L  QUILT  -  Displayed.  Med  Sci,  Lobby. 

I2pm   HUMAN  RIGHTS  FOR  GAY  AND  LESBIAN  FAMIUES.  Hart  House,  East  Common  Room 

3pm  "WE  BRING  A  QUILT"  &  "COMMON  THREADS:  Stories  From  The  Quilt". 
Med  Sci,  Auditorium. 

Spin  "ONE  NATION  UNDER  GOD",  (film)  HomosexuaHty  and  the 
ReHgious  Right.  Med  Sci,  Auditorium. 

7pm    BEING  STRAIGHT  IN  THE  90'S:  A  Changing  Identity. 
Claude  T.  Bissel  Bldg,  R:205 

Sat,  Feb  4,  9:30pm:  HOMO  HOP.  SAC  Hangar 
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McCall  and  Clarkson  do  it  again 


The  Magnificent  Obsession  XnceslruAeau's  reign  in  power 


by  David  Elliot  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

My  most  vivid  memory  of  Pierre 
Trudeau's  years  in  office  in- 
clude my  mother,  and  not  just 
the  man  himself.  During  the 
latter  years  of  Trudeau's  reign, 
my  mother  was  read  i  ng  a  news- 
paper article  about  the  Prime 
Minister's  recent  physical. 
The  article  reported  that 
Trudeau  was  in  perfect  health, 
with  the  strength  and  stamina 
of  a  man  20  years  his  juniour. 
My  mother  sighed  and  said  re- 
signedly, "Damn!  That  old 
bastard's  nevergoingtodie!" 

I've  been  fascinated  with 
the  man  ever  since. 

There's  a  new  book  to  add 
to  the  shelves  of  Trudeauphi  les 
like  myself,  the  second  volume 
of  Christina  McCall  and 
Stephen  Clarkson's  study  of 
Canada'sfifteenth  Prime  Min- 
ister, Trudeau  and  Our  Times. 
McCall  and  Clarkson  have  a 
tough  act  to  follow.  Their  first 
volume  of  the  work.  The  Mag- 
r)ificent  Obsession,  which 
chronicled  Trudeau's  consti- 
tutional tribulations  and  tri- 
umphs, was  a  national  best- 
seller and  captured  the  1990 
Governor  General's  Award 
for  Non-fiction. 

In  volume  two.  The  Heroic 
Delusion,  the  authors  tu  rn  thei  r 
spotlight  away  from  Trudeau 
and  the  constitution,  instead 
they  focus  on  the  Trudeau  gov- 
ernment's management  of  the 
economy,  with  particular  fo- 
cus on  the  events  of  Trudeau's 


last  term  in  office  (80-84). 

Itisfi  rst  important  to  clear  up 
the  book's  mis-title.  The  he- 
roic delusion  of  the  title  refers 
to  Trudeau's  belief  that 
Canada  could  function  as  an 
autonomous,  sovereign  nation, 
despite  the  presence  of  the  gi- 
ant to  the  south.  But  the  book  is 
broader  than  the  title  suggests. 
While  the  Canadian-American 
relationship  is  an  important 
theme,  we  follow  Trudeau  and 
his  government  through  much 
more  than  the  various  scraps 
with  Uncle  Sam,  as  we  read  of 
the  battles  with  stagflation  in 
the  1970's,the  introduction 
of  the  "6  and  5"  inflation  con- 
trols in  the  early  80's,  the 
birth  of  the  National  Energy 
Program,  and  the  shelving  of 
an  industrial  strategy. 

The  Heroic  Delusion  is  an 
impressive  piece  of  scholar- 
ship. Testament  to  this  is  the 
over  80  pages  of  detai  led  notes 
that  accompany  the  text.  These 
pages  are  filled  not  only  with 
references,  but  also  with  de- 
tails and  asides  that  comple- 
ment the  narrative  and  analy- 
sis, broadening  the  reader's 
u nderstandi ng  and  knowledge. 
Also  impressive  is  the  29  page 
bi  bl  iography  and  the  I  ist  of  over 
200  interviewees  from  whom 
material  for  the  book  was  de- 
rived (and  this  is  in  addition  to 
the  500  interviewed  forthe  first 
volume,  and  from  whom  some 
of  the  material  was  drawn  for 
this  book). 

But  as  many  students  are 
aware,  fine  scholarship  does 


not  necessarily  make  for  fine 
reading.  But  what  will  keep 
The  Heroic  Delusion  from  be- 
coming simply  a  text  that  is 
pulled  off  dusty  library  shelves 
for  essay  research  or  tutorial 
readings,  is  its  happy  marriage 
of  scholarship  with  good  writ- 
ing. 

McCall  and  Clarkson  have  a 
knack  for  the  political  narra- 
tive. They  present  the  politics 
and  policy  of  the  Trudeau  era 
as  a  dynamic,  intricate  web  of 
personality  and  outside  forces, 
including  the  economy,  the 
electorate,  the  provinces,  busi- 
ness, and  the  LJnited  States. 

In  describing  the  rise,  and 
the  fate  of  the  National  Energy 
Program  and  other  economi- 
cally nationalist  policies,  for 
example,  McCall  and  Clarkson 
draw  together  the  threads  of 
the  envigorating  1980  Liberal 
restoration  to  power,  the  strong 
conviction  of  Energy  Minister 
Marc  Lalonde,  the  resistance 
of  Albertan  oilmen,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Canadian  economy, 
the  bilateralism  of  External  Af- 
fairs under-secretary  Allan 
Gotleib,  world  oil  prices,  and 
American  displeasure  with 
economic  interventionism 
north  of  the  border. 

But  complexity  doesn't 
lead  to  confusion.  The  authors 
are  careful  not  to  overwhelm 
the  reader  with  this  wealth  of 
information.  Complex  ideas 
and  relationships  are  unpacked 
and  presented  in  a  coherent, 
ordered  manner — without  for- 
saking the  multi-faceted,  vig- 


orous push  and  pull  of  mod- 
ern-day policy  creation.  The 
narrative  doesn't  sag  or  drag 
with  unnecessary  and  cumber- 
some detailsor  figures.  McCall 
and  Clarkson  know  how  to  use 
notes  to  lighten  the  narrative 
load.  This  is  all  complemented 
with  prose  that  is  clear,  crisp, 
and  concise. 

From  the  perspective  of  a 
Trudeauphile,  however,  on  first 
consideration.  The  Heroic  De- 
lusion is  something  of  a  disap- 
pointment. 

I  was  bothered  by  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  the  book's 
obstensibly  main  subject. 
Reading  the  book  (particularly 
the  middle  section),  I  had  a 
nagging  feeling  that  it  would 
have  more  appropriately  been 
named  All  (he  Prime  Minis- 
ter's Men. 

After  riding  the  rol ler  coaster 
of  Liberal  economic  policy- 
making through  the  pages,  it 
was  not  Trudeau's  image  that 
first  rushes  to  mind,  but  instead 
those  of  his  ministers  and  advi- 
sors: the  earnest  and  idealist 
Thomas  Axworthy,  the  strong- 
willed  and  strong-mineded 
Marc  Lalonde,  and  the  well 
meaning,  but  bumbling  Allan 
MacEachen,  to  name  the  most 
prominent  of  the  many  men- 
tioned. The  policy  process 
McCall  and  Clarkson  describe 
revolves  largely  around  these 
men  and  others,  with  Trudeau 
occasionally  descending  from 
on  high,  giving  his  blessing  or 
reprobation. 

But  this  is  meant  not  so  much 


AND  OUR  TIMES 

Volume  2:  THE  HEROIC  DELUSION 


Hey  Pierre!  What's  under 

as  a  critism  as  a  forewarning. 
The  Heroic  Delusion  must  be 
put  in  context.  A  fair  appraisal 
must  acknowledge  it  as  part  if  a 
two  volume  set. 

As  the  authors  point  out  in 
the  second  book,  though  not 
ignorant  of  or  uninterested  in 
the  economy,  it  was  not 
Trudeau's  main  concern. 
Also  on  his  plate  was  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  cabinet  sys- 
tem, a  change  in  Canadian  for- 
eign fjolicy,  and  of  course — 
what  the  authors  called  his 


the  banner? 

"obsession"  and  the  focus  of 
their  first  volume — constitu- 
tional reform. 

Taken  on  its  own.  The  He- 
roic Delusion  makes  Trudeau 
appear  as  a  sometimes  absen- 
tee Prime  Minister.  But  when 
considered  with  its  partner,  T/ie 
Magnificent  Obsession,  the  full 
weight  of  McCall  and 
Clarkson's  achievement  in 
documenti  ng  the  life  and  times 
of  arguably  Canada's  most 
colourful  and  controversial 
Prime  Minister  is  realized. 


ATTENTION 

ALL  NEW  PART-TUVIE 
UNDERGRADUATES 

RE:  APUS  HEALTH  PLAN 


If  you  are  a  new  UofT  undergraduate,  registered  InBorS  courses  then  you  are 
covered  by  the  APUS  Health  Plan.  When  you  paid  for  your  courses  you  also  paid  a 
charge  of  $32.24  ($29. 85  premium  plus  8%  PS.  T.)  to  APUS  for  the  Health  Plan. 

WHAT  IS  COVERED? 

Prescription  Drug  Charges  are  Reimbursed  to  80% 
Accidental  Dental  Coverage  •  Accidental  Injury  Coverage 

WHEN  ond  WHERE  ARE  YOU  COVERED? 

ON-CAMPUS  and  OFF-CAMPUS  Coverage:  January  1/95  -  August  31/95 

FAMILY  COVERAGE  AVAILADLE 

Family  coverage  (spouse  and  ctiildren)  is  available  to  members  of  the  APUS 
Health  Plan  for  an  additional  fee  of  $86.40  ($80.00  plus  8%  RS.T)  Your  application 
must  be  filed  with  the  APUS  office  between  January  2  and  February  3,  1 995. 
Forms  are  available  at  APUS,  Scarborough  Campus  Students'  Council  and  the 
Erindale  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Student  Association. 

OPT-OUT  AVAILADLE 

If  you  already  have  supplementary  Health  Coverage  (e.g.  a  Blue  Cross  Plan)  you 
may  choose  to  opt-out  of  the  APUS  PLAN  and  receive  a  refund  of  the  Plans  fee. 
To  apply  for  a  refund  you  must  provide  proof  of  this  coverage  and  fill  out  an 
APUS  Health  Plan  Refund  Form  in  the  APUS  office  Rm.1089 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  You  can  apply  for  a  refund  between  January  2 
and  February  3, 1 995,  if  you  are  taking  B  &  S  courses  ONLY. 
Forms  are  available  at  APUS,  Scarborough  Campus  Students' 
Council  and  the  Erindale  PartTime  Undergraduate  Student 
Association. 


A 


For  further  Information  about  the  PLAN,  the  OPT-OUT 
provision  or  the  FAMILY  COVERAGE  contact  the  APUS  office 
at  (416)  978-3993. 


APUS 

THE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  PART-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


Passion  •  Dedication  •  Excellence 

75  years  of  outstanding  student  government. 
Be  a  part  of  the  tradition. 


ELECTIONS  FOR 
1995  COMMITTEES 


Do  you  feel  that  Hart  House  is  meeting  your  needs? 
If  your  answer  is  yes  or  no,  take  the  time  to  vote. 
Chioose  your  representatives. 

ELECTIONS  WILL  BE  HELD 
OVER  TWO  DAYS: 

Tuesday,  February  7 
Wednesday,  February  8 


Hart  House 

Rotunda  10  am  -  7  pm 
Athletics  12  noon  -  2  pm 


Erindale 

Meeting  Place 
10  am  -  2  pm 


Scarborough 

Meeting  Place 
10  am  -  2  pm 


For  more  information  please  call  978-4411 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
A  message  from  the  House  Committee  at  Hart  House. 
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Monday,  January  30,  1995 


American 
Highway 
Flower 

dada 

Virgin/EMI 
"Not  bad,"  I  thought  upon 
my  initial  listen  to  this  album, 
"it  has  a  good  consistent  qual- 
ity to  it."  Then,  upon  further 
listening,  I  realized  why.  It's 
because  all  the  songs  sound 
the  same. 

Well,  perhaps  you  can  tell 
the  difference  between  quite  a 
few  of  the  songs,  but  they  do  all 
haveavery,  very  similar  sound. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  respectably 
decent  album,  even  though  it 
does  descend  into  mediocrity. 

According  to  their  bio  write 
up,  "To  dada,  the  emphasis 
on  song  craft  musically  distin- 
guishes them  as  perhaps  one  of 
the  select  few  in  a  stylistic  re- 
bellion true  to  the  dadaist  tradi- 
tion." Hmmm,  not  quite,  I'd 
say  this  album  sounds  more 
like  a  lot  of  B-sides  from  the 
Tragically  Hip.  Some  numbers 
are  repetitive  and  lacking  in 
the  originality  department.  In- 
deed, my  biggest  criticism  of 
this  album  would  be  that  dada 
seems  to  have  a  need  to  find 
one  line  in  every  song  they 
incessantly  repeat  ad  nauseam. 
On  the  other  hand,  thei  r  slower 
ballads  are  worth  listening  to. 
You  can  actually  hear  the  an- 
guish in  "Scum"  and  "8 
Track." 

The  overall  effect  is  a  pleas- 
ant, but  unremarkable  album 
to  listen  to.  Certainly,  it's  not 
something  you  have  to  be  em- 
barrassed about.  However,  I 
do  believe  that  this  is  a  band 
with  quite  a  bit  of  potential. 
With  a  few  more  albums  under 
their  belt,  this  should  be  a  for- 
midable group. 

Evelyn  Wang 

Greatest  Hits 

Bob  Seger  &  The  Silver 
Bullet  Band 

Capitol 

Who  can  forget  it?  Tom  Cruise 
in  his  underwear  doing  some 
sort  of  spastic  dance  in  what 


may  well  be  the  ultimate  par- 
ents-have-gone-out-of-town- 
let's-have-a-party  movie.  And 
the  soundtrack?  I'll  give  you 
a  hint:  "Just  take  those  old 
records  off  the  shelf."  Cot  it 
now?  Yup,  that's  right,  folks. 
Bob  Seger  belting  out  "Old 
Time  Rock  &  Roll"  as  Cruise 
and  Rebecca  De  Mornay  got 
themselves  in  and  out  of  some 
Risky  Business. 

Now,  what  I'm  not  sure 
about  is  if,  after  30  long  and 
wonderful  years.  Bob  Seger  has 
given  us  a  greatest  hits  album 
or  an  homage  to  himself  and 
his  1 7-month  old  son.  Cole.  I 
mean,  sure  it's  got  all  the  old 
classics,  but  those  record  ex- 
ecutive-type people  decided, 
much  to  the  chagri  n  of  Segerites 
everywhere  who  thought  they 
already  owned  the  entire  Bob 
catalogue,  to  include  two  new 
tunes:  a  Chuck  Berry  cover  and 
a  tribute  to  Bob  Jr.  Cole  is  eve- 
rywhere. Cole  on  the  back 
cover  climbing  a  fence.  Cole 
sneakingly  placed  in  full  glori- 
ous portrait  behind  the  CD,  and 
Cole  on  the  insert  playing  with 
his  Daddy.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
Silver  Bullets  get  a  chance  to 
pose  on  the  inside  with  their 
offspring. 

I  wonder:  is  this  album  for 
the  fans  so  that  they  can  remi- 
nisce to  all  of  their  favourite 
songs  without  getting  up  to 
change  the  tape,  or  is  it  just  a 
chance  for  Bob  and  his 
bandmates  to  relax,  pat  each 
other  on  the  back  and  make 
more  money?  Then  agai  n,  who 
really  cares? 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Burning  For 


Buddy 


Various  Artists 

Anthem 
The  joke  goes  something  like 
this: 

Jokester:  "What  do  you  call 
the  people  who  hang  around 
musicians?" 

Dumbfounded  listener:  "I  give 
up." 

Witty  response:  "Drum- 
mers!" 

Probably  since  the  first  pre- 


historic smacking  of  stones, 
drummers  have  been  miscast 
as  blockheads  whose  endeav- 
ours behind  the  kit  reminded 
one  more  of  the  call  of  the  wild 
(remember  The  Muppets?)  than 
the  making  of  music.  As  any 
self-respecting  musician 
knows,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Drummers, 
at  the  very  least,  are  the  back- 
bone of  any  band,  keeping  the 
grooves  and  rhythms  tight  and 
in  time.  Then,  at  best,  there  are 
drummers  like  Buddy  Rich, 
whose  stylings  and  emotions 
inspired  and  continue  to  in- 
spire generationsof  percussion- 
ists. 

Burning  For  Buddy  is  the 
project  of  Rush  drummer  Neil 
Peart,  a  highly  acclaimed  and 
respected  drummer  in  his  own 
right.  For  this  tribute  Peart  as- 
sembled 1 9  different  drummers 
and  a  band  comprised  partially 
of  original  members  from  the 
Buddy  Rich  Big  Band.  The 
songs  (18  in  all,  totalling  over 
75  minutes)  are  mostly  drawn 
from  the  40-year  repertoire  of 
Buddy's  band.  From  the 
swing  sounds  of  the  1940s 
through  to  the  fusion  and  funky 
rhythms  of  the '70s  and  '80s, 
the  music  crosses  genres  sev- 
eral times  over,  including  ar- 
rangements of  Cole  Porter,  and 
Miles  Davis  and  Thelonius 
Monk  songs. 

Burning  ForBuddyis  a  fitti  ng 
tribute  to  man  who  meant  so 
much  to  so  many,  one  that 
musically  captures  the  essence 
of  Peart's  words  when  he 
states  in  his  introduction, 
"Genius  is  the  fire  that  lights 
itself."  Genius,  indeed! 

Ed  Rubinstein 

What  Fresh 
Hell  Is  This 

Art  Bergmann 

Sony  Music 
Art  Bergmann,  Canada's  so- 
called  grandpappy  of  punk,  has 
a  new  album.  It's  called  W/iaf 
Fresh  Hell  Is  This,  a  title  appar- 
ently taken  from  a  Dorothy 
Parker  quotation.  Dorothy 
Parker,  for  those  of  you,  like 
myself,  who  don't  know  any- 
thing about  her,  was  a  "New 
York  Times  critic,  acerbic  poet, 
observant  short  story  writer  and 
no  stranger  to  the  seduction  of 
temptation."  I  guess  that  means 
that  Art  Bergmann  must  be  the 
intellectual  sort,  and  that  his 
often  inaudible  and  incoherent 
mumblings  must  be  "cryptic." 


■  Host  &  Writer  ofTVO's 
I   Prisoner's  of  Gravity 

I 
I 


^m-.is 


Free 
Pass 


Career  Centre 


SAC  Apus 

>PR0SPEC1SW 


Commander 
Rick  Green 

provides  an  amusing  & 
enlightening  overview  of  life  in 
the  instant 
information  age 


"Computers  j 
Careers  i 
&You"  I 


What  exactly  will  you  need  to 
know  about  computers?  Is  the 
Information  Superhighway  the 
Road  to  Utopia? 
Is  the  Inter-Net  irrelevant  or 
important? 

7:00-8:30  pm, 
Thui^.,  Feb.  2,  ^95 

Earth  Sciences  Centre  Auditorium. 
Rm.  lOSO.Willcocks  &  Huron 
10  register  call  978-3993 


From  what  I  ittleone  can  hear, 
it's  easy  to  tell  that  Art  (sur- 
prise, surprise)  is  bitter.  "Con- 
tract." he  sings,  "Who's  us- 
ing who?"  "Contract."  he 
sings  again,  "Who's  screw- 
ing who?"  He's  definitely  bit- 
ter. But  in  a  funny  way. 

Telling  the  tale  of  his 
"demolition  heart,"  he 
moans,  "What  do  we  have  in 
common?  Chain-smoked  ciga- 
rettes and  sometimes  sex"  and 
then  goes  on  to  pay  tribute(?), 
in  a  "Blue  Suede  Shoes"  vein, 
to  the  lyrical  genius  of  Elvis. 
Presley,  that  is. 

Then  there's  "Beatles  In 
Hollywood."  If  I  could  hear 
what  he  was  saying  during  the 
rest  of  the  song,  my  heart  might 
even  go  out  to  him  when  he 
repeats  "I  just  wanted  to  be 
good  like  the  Beatles  In  Holly- 
wood" and  then  goes  on  to 
paytribute(?),  in  a  "Strawberry 
Fields"  vein,  to  the  Fab  Four. 
Beatles,  that  is. 

But  mostly  What  Fresh  Hell 
Is  This  is  what  one  would  ex- 
pect from  someone  going 
through  detox.  Dark.  Bitter. 
Funny.  Art  Bergmann,  that  is. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

The  Best  of 
Sade 

Sade 

Sony 

There  is  something  about  the 
smooth,  soulful  singing  of  Sade 
that  makes  me  want  to  lie  in  a 
day  bed  sipping  champagne 
while  my  beloved  feeds  me 
truffles.  It's  that  romantic. 
Which  is  something  of  a  con- 
tradiction, considering  that 
most  of  her  songs  are  about 
love  lost  and  never  recaptured. 

The  Best  of  Sade  captures, 
well,  the  best  of  Sade,  but  one 
must  wonder  about  an  artist 
who  gets  a  best -of  collection 
together  after  only  four  albums. 
Really,  there  should  be  guide- 
lines about  that  sort  of  thing. 

Nonetheless,  this  is  a  good 
album  for  those  who  like  Sade 
when  they  hear  her  on  the  ra- 
dio. It  is  a  mix  of  songs  off  the 
albums  that  were  released  and 
others  that  were  not.  I  wonder 
what  the  criteria  for  choosing 
the  other  songs.  Did  Sade  pick 
them,  thinking  they  were  her 
best  songs?  Did  the  record  com- 
pany put  them  together,  think- 
ing they  had  been  ignored? 
Who  krx)ws  with  these  things — 
it's  more  likely  they  picked 
them  out  of  a  hat. 


The  singles  still  stand  out  as 
the  best  on  the  album.  Songs 
like  "Smooth  Operator," 
"The  Sweetest  Taboo"  and 
"Paradise"  stand  up  to  re- 
peated listening.  Surprisingly 
enough,  "No  Ordinary  Love," 
the  single  that  was  the  theme 
song  to  Indecent  Proposal, 
sounds  ordinary  when  put  be- 
side the  others.  I  guess  it  just 
reminded  me  too  much  of 
Demi  Moore  screwing  for  a 
million  dollars.  Yet  some  of  the 
other  choices  are  surprisingly 
effective:  "Is  it  a  Crime?" 
"Jezebel,"  and  "Cherish  the 
Day"  get  better  after  several 
listenings. 

No  matter  what,  this  album 
gives  you  an  hour  of  sultry 
songs.  )ust  make  sure  you  have 
someone  to  share  it  with  you. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Gillette  on  the 
Attack 

Gillette 

BMG  Music 
"Short  Dick  Man."  You've 
heard  the  song,  and  if  you're 
unlucky,  all  its  permutations: 
the  clean  version,  "Short, 
Short  Man"  (which  is  on  this 
album);  the  opposite  version, 
"Big  Dick  Man,"  even  a 
comeback  version  to  appease 
the  boys,  "Flat-Chested  Girl." 
The  original  was  definitely  one 
of  the  biggest  songs  of  1 994,  if 
not  in  actual  record  sales,  than 
at  least  in  shock  value. 

To  heap  mystery  on  top  of  an 
already  confused  situation, 
consider  for  a  moment  why  the 
actual  "Short  Dick  Man"  ver- 
sion is  not  on  this  album.  Pub- 
licity people  at  BMG  say  the 
single  came  out  first  and  went 
to  the  clubs,  and  that  they 
wanted  a  clean  version  that 
could  be  played  on  the  radio.  I 
say  someone  in  the  company 
realized  this  would  be  a  one- 
song  album,  and  therefore  con- 
centrated on  making  that  song 
widely  available  on  single. 
Which  was,  after  hearing  the 
album,  a  pretty  wise  decision. 

Some  of  her  songs  are  some- 
what danceable,  namely 
"You're    a    Dog"  and 


"Wanna  Wild  Thing."  The  rest 
of  the  songs  are  rock-types 
which  you'd  even  have  a  hard 
time  head-banging  to,  unless  it 
was  in  frustration.  Can  every- 
one say  filler? 

In  the  end,  if  your  music  col- 
lection needs  a  "Dick"  song, 
buy  a  single.  Out  of  five,  this 
album  gets  a  generous  two. 

Mike  Bettencourt 

Platinum  Jive 

Big  Chief 

Capitol 

Big  Chief's  '93  releaseMac/c 
Avenue  Skullgame  was  a  cool 
slab  of  wah-wah  drenched  psy- 
cho-delic  funk,  sort  of  like  Sly 
and  Sabbath  getti  ng  together  to 
do  "Shaft."  So  what  does  the 
band  do  for  an  encore?  A 
fucking  Black  Crowes  album. 

If  "Mack  Ave."  brought  out 
the  P-Funk  in  BigChief,  "Plati- 
num Jive"  gives  us  the  Grand 
Funk.  We're  talking  about  a 
full-on  Classic  Rawk  boogie- 
til-you-puke  riff-o-rama.  For- 
tunately, Big  Chief  is  quite  ca- 
pable of  laying  on  the  power 
chords;  "Locked  Out"  and 
"Map  Of  Your  Failure"  are 
the  best  damn  Aerosmilh  songs 
I've  heard  in  years. 

The  Chief  has  not  abandoned 
the  funk,  they  just  separate  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  guitar 
wanking.  "Platinum  Jive"  lives 
up  to  its  title  when  the  band 
ditches  the  cock-rock  shit  and 
brings  on  the  grooves.  "Bona- 
Fide"  is  straight-up  hip  hop 
(with  guest  Schooly  D);  "M.D. 
20/20,"  "Sick  To  My  Pants," 
and  "Clown  Pimp"  are  funky 
instrumentals  reminiscent  of 
the  Beasties;  and  on  "Simply 
Barry,"  lead  chanteur  Barry 
Hennsler  puts  on  the  white 
polyester  jumpsuit  and  does  a 
nice  take  on  Al  Green  style  70s 
soul. 

Platinum  Jive  has  enough  of 
a  gritty  vibe  to  barely  over- 
come the  slick  major  label  pro- 
duction. But  after  Mack  Ave., 
Platinum  jive  is  a  let-down.  I 
realize  that  bands  should  ex- 
pand their  horizons,  but  I 
don't  exactly  call  recycled 
Humble  Pie  riffs  progress. 

Stuart  Berman 


WEID.    FEB    1  BFIS/L 
Julius  Ci3S 
From 


Counter-Missionary 
Confessions  of  a  former  Jew  for  Jesus 
XJC  8S 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  JEWISH  STUDENTS'  UNION 


Monday,  January  50,  1995 
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The  Super 
which  did 


Bowi,  or  the  triai: 
you  watch? 


Amazing,  isn't  it? 

Culminating  with  yesterday's 
annual  engagement  to  decide  the 
National  Football  League's 
champion,  two  sets  of  football 
players  in  Miami  should  have 
been  revelling  in  what  usually  is 
one  of  the  biggest  weeks  in  the 
North  American  sporting  calen- 
dar. 

Instead,  they  got  completely 
upstaged  by  five  lawyers,  a 
judge,  and  a  former  gridiron 
brother  of  theirs,  in  a  courtroom 
on  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

Yes,  kids,  the  case  of  The 
People  vs.  Orenthal  James 
Simpson  finally  got  under  way 
last  week  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
took  absolute  centre-stage,  only 
occasionally  being  generous 
enough  to  shed  a  little  of  the 
spotlight  on  the  Superbowl  com- 
batants. 

And  as  the  trial  steams  on  into 
week  number  two,  there's  abso- 
lutely no  sign  that  our  morbid 
fascination  with  what  has  been 
dubbed  "the  murder  trial  of  the 
century"  is  going  to  abate  any 
time  soon. 

As  they  used  to  say  in  Buf- 
falo, the  "Juice"  is  loose. 
Simpson  is  literally  everywhere. 

The  U.S.  networks  have  once 
again  pre-empted  the  afternoon 
soaps  to  carry  live  and  up-to- 
the-millisecond  coverage  of  the 
proceedings.  CNN  has  once  more 
plugged  itself  into  its  "gavel-to- 
gavel"  mode.  Even  A  &  E's  Bi- 
ography presented  an  episode  on 
the  life  and  times  of  O.J.  on 
Friday  night. 


And  if  you  thought  this  case 
couldn't  get  any  weirder  since 
Simpson  kicked  the  whole  thing 
off  with  the  slowest  car  chase  in 
police  history,  this  trial  is  al- 
ready proving  that  we've  left 
Rod  Serling  well  behind,  and 
have  clearly  moved  into  Chris 
Carter  territory. 

Consider  that  Fox  is  about  to 
unleash  the  first  O.J.  made-for- 
television  movie,  no  doubt  the 
first  of  many  to  come.  Simpson 
himself  has  contributed  to  the 
carnival  by  publishing  a  book 
with  an  accompanying  audio  cas- 
sette on  which 
you  can  hear 
him  profess 
his  innocence 
and  the  fact 
that  he  would 
"jump  in  front 
of  a  train  for 
Nicole". 

Then  there's  the  potential  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  American 
legal  history,  a  Big  Mac  may 
help  to  establish  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  defend- 
ant was  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  to  commit  the  crime. 

But  beyond  the  legal  beagling 
and  the  courtroom  theatrics,  the 
Simpson  melodrama  is  also  pro- 
viding some  valuable  insights 
into  what  makes  society  tick. 

If  you  would  ever  want  a  defi- 
nition of  "microcosm,"  then  this 
trial  is  it. 

Race,  violence,  celebrity,  jus- 
tice, money  and  power  are  all  in 
this  particular  brew.  And  more 
than  anything  else,  the  question 
of  superstar  athletes  and  our  per- 


The  Final 
Score 

Ai.AN  Hari-Singh 


ceptions  of  them  has  been 
brought  front  and  centre. 

Of  course,  scandals  are  noth- 
ing new  in  the  world  and  culture 
of  sport. 

From  the  Black  Sox  scandal, 
to  Pete  Rose,  to  Mike  Tyson,  the 
fall  of  those  considered  to  exist 
on  a  higher  plane  than  the  rest  of 
the  mere  mortals  that  make  up 
this  world,  has  always  shown 
that  when  you  get  right  down  to 
it,  your  average  superstar  is  noth- 
ing more  than  fiesh  and  blood 
like  everybody  else. 
It  would  therefore  be  hoped 
that,  by  the  time 
all  is  said  and 
done  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  idea 
that  sports  idols 
such  as 
Simpson  are 
above  the  rest 
of  us  should  be 
a  pile  of  ashes  in  our  collective 
consciousness,  regardless  of  the 
outcome. 

The  problem,  though,  is  that 
the  Simpson  case  goes  beyond 
throwing  a  Worid  Series,  or  bet- 
ting on  baseball  games.  This  is 
about  murder,  and  the  fact  that  a 
man,  whose  carefully  cultivated 
media  image  almost  makes  him 
feel  like  a  member  of  the  family, 
may  have  done  the  deed. 

It  is  because  of  who  is  and 
what  he  has  done,  both  on  the 
field  and  off,  that  many  people 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  "Juice" 
may  have  actually  killed  two 
people  in  a  most  brutal  manner. 
After  all,  it's  O.J.  the  star  run- 
ning back,  the  actor,  the  pitchman 


Teacher  Train  in 
Australia  or 
Great  Britain 

Obtain  your  Teaching  Qualifications 
for  Primary  and  Secondary  Scliool 
that  will  allow  your  to 
TEACH  In  Ontario 

3-  or  4-  year  graduates  may  appiy 

information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 

tfie  Universities  representatives 

K.O.M.  CONSULTANTS 

P.O.  BOX  60524 
Mountain  Plaza  Postal  Outlet 
Hamilton,  ON 
L9C  7N7  ^ 

Telephone  or  Facsimile  905  318  8200 


for  Hertz;  there's  no  way  he 
could  have  done  it. 

Which  is  why  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  trial,  no  matter  the 
outcome,  the  public's  percep- 
tions of  their  "star"  athletes,  and 
the  ones  who  are  seen  as  "nice 
guys,"  probably  isn't  going  to 
change  one  iota. 

The  cult  of  athletic  superior- 
ity seems  to  be  something  that 
North  Americans  simply  refuse 
to  disengage  themselves  from. 
Faster  and  stronger  must  obvi- 
ously equate  to  being  better. 

Some  will  blame  the  media 
for  continually  creating  the  im- 
age of  man  as  superman.  But  it's 
a  two-way  street.  If  Joe  Average 
doesn't  automatically  buy  into 
it,  O.J.  Simpson's  trial  doesn't 
turn  into  a  spectacle  that  Bamum 
and  Bailey  would  be  proud  of. 

It's  a  programmer's  dream: 
real  life,  real  drama,  real  TV. 
And  a  double  homicide  is  as  real 
as  it  gets. 


University 
College 
DONSHIPS 


Donship  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  College. 

Resum6,  names  of  two  references,  and  a 
covering  letter  should  be  sent  to  the: 

U.C.  Residence  Office 
79  St.  George  Street 


on  or  before  Feb.  28 


Tel:  978-2530 


cheap  food 
cheap  booze 
lots  of  fun 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  GriU 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  1  am 


Monday 

®  Environmental  Film  Series  including  Dr.  Seuss'  The  Lorax^ 


0 


Innis  Town  Hall  1 :00  -  3:00  p.m. 

Tuesday 
The  Subversive  Supermarket  Tour 

leaves  Sidney  Smith  lobby  at  2:30  p.m. 
Organic  Food  Stand 

Sidney  Smith  lobby  from  1 1 :00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Wednesday 

#■  Garbage  Day! 

look  for  attractive  and  informative  cafeteria  displays 

Eco-pledges 

swear  on  your  soul  for  an  organic  apple 
Sidney  Smith  lobby,  1 1 :00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Swap  Shop 

Sfree  us^d  office  fumiture  and  books!!!!  in  the  basement  of  the 
South  Borden  Building  (Spadina  and  Russell),  1 :00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Thursday 
Tour  of  Naturalisation  Projects  on  Campus 

leaving  the  G.S.U.  (16  Bancroft)  at  2:00  p.m.  . 

O  U  of  T  Green  Spaces  Talk  O 

Dr.  Wedin  and  students  .speak  on  pesticides,  naturalisation 
alternatives  and  community  gardening 
International  Students  Centre,  3:00  p.m.  & 
Community  Gardening  Meeting 

•    International  Student  Centre,  5:30  p.m. 

Friday  9 
Panel  Discussion  on  Food  Issues 

with  Brewster  Kneen  (author),  Debbie  Field  (Foodshare)  and 
Rod  McRae  (Food  Policy  Council) 
Intemational  Student  Centre,  1 :00  p.m. 


*Big  Vegetarian  Potluck  Dinner!!  Winter  Food  Fest 
j}>    bring  some  food  and/or  your  own  bowl  and  spoon 

^  « —  Call  978-7770  for  info.  ci 


Environment  Week  is  sponsored  by  OPIRG-Toronto  with  assistance  from  the  Environmental 
Studies  Student  Union,  Facilities  and  Services  and  the  Waste  Managment  OJfice  and  SAC. 
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18      Varsity  Sports 


Monday,  January  30,  1995 


ON 


UFE  STORY  CASSETTES 

□  DANNY  BARREH: 
CFLQuartertack 

□  DAVEDRAVECKY: 
fotmer  Major  League  Pitcher 

□  JON  I  EARECKSONTADA: 
singer,  mouth  artist, 
disability  advocate 

□  LEEEZELL: 
Rape  Survivor 

□  KEVIN  JENKINS: 
CEO,  Canadian  Airlines 

□  STANTELCHIN: 
Jewish  Entrepreneur 


YOURS  TO  KEEP 
JUST  FOR  TELLING 
US  WHAT  YOU  THINK 

NAME:  


^  Blues  figure  skaters 
prepare  for  OWIAA's 


PHONE: 


PICK  UP  YOUR  FREE  TAPE  (WITH 
COUPON)  AT  THE  UFE  STORY  TABLE 
JAN  30  -  SID  SMITH,  IAN  31  •  MED  SCI 

Campus  Crusado  for  Christ  - 
Christian  A  vx/arGnoss  y^oot€ 


DONATION 


Help  Infertile  Couples 

•You  must  be  between  the  ages  of  18-50 
•Generous  compensation  for  your  time 
•All  inquiries  strictly  confidential 

Therapeutic  Donor  Sperm  Bank 
Divisions  of  Reproductive  Medicine  and  Urology 
The  Toronto  Hospital,  General  Division 
340-3501 


BY  Valu  Reensalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  figure  skating  team 
had  a  strong  finish  to  its  regular 
season,  placing  fifth  at  the  West- 
em  Invitational  on  Saturday.  The 
fifth-place  finish  came  despite 
the  fact  that  U  of  T  skaters  were 
entering  many  of  the  events  for 
the  first  time. 

"We've  got  a  lot  of  new  peo- 
ple," said  Blues  manager  Nicole 
VoUebregt.  "In  terms  of  the  way 
the  team  is  coming  together, 
there  has  been  a  big  improve- 
ment." 

With  a  short  season  of  only 
three  competitions  over  two 
months,  the  Blues  have  taken 
their  young  team  of  16— the 
majority  rookies — and  started  to 
build  for  future  success. 

Queen's  won  the  overall  com- 
petition at  Western.  U  of  T  skat- 
ers placed  in  the  top  five  in  nine 
out  of  13  entered  events. 

Depending  on  the  number  of 
tests  passed,  there  are  three  cat- 
egories a  skater  can  compete  at: 
intermediate,  senior  and  open. 

Leading  the  way  with  two  sil- 
vers was  Vivian  Woodly  in  the 
intermediate  singles,  and  inter- 
mediate similar  pairs  with  part- 
ner Julie  Marshall. 

Also  winning  silver  was 
Vollebregt  herself,  in  the  open 
solo  dance  event.  Vollebregt  also 
skated  for  a  bronze  with  partner 
Amanda  Kn-se  in  the  senior  simi- 
lar dance. 

Another  top-three  finisher  was 
Christine  Weidcmann,  with  a 
bron/e  in  the  senior  A  singles. 

The  Blues  now  have  one  week 


4^  m.  i&h 


Do  you  know  a  student 
who  has  made  an 

outstanding 
contribution  to  the 
University  community? 


If  so,  you  can  nominate  him  or  her  for 
the  Gordon  Cressy  Award. 

This  Award,  established  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  will  be 
presented  to  students  at  a  special 
ceremony  hosted  by  President  J.  Robert  S. 
Prichard  on  April  5,  1995. 

The  award  will  recognize  students  with 
high  academic  standing  who  have  made 
substantial  extra-curricular  contributions 
to  their  college,  faculty  or  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a  whole. 

Nomination  forms  can  be  obtained 

from  the  Department  of  Alumni 

and  Development, 

21  King's  College  Circle, 

Main  Reception. 

For  more  information,  please  call 
978-4258  or  978-6536. 


^  alumni 


Deadline  for  nominations: 
Monday,  February  20,  1995. 


our  pop. 
jacketsi 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 

214  College  Street  at  St.  George  Street 
Tel  (416)  978-7919  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


u 

Boo 

to  prepare  for  the  OWIAA  cham- 
pionships, which  take  place  on 
Feb.  3  and  4  in  Guelph. 

"We  have  good  enough  skat- 
ers who  could  win  their  events," 
commented  Vollebregt.  "If  they 
skate  their  best,  we  can  easily 
come  into  the  top  three." 

Because  the  championship  is 
a  team  event,  each  event  is  give 


a  certain  proportion  of  the  total 
points.  In  intercollegiate  skat- 
ing, a  combined  artistic  and  tech- 
nical mark  is  given  for  each  per- 
formance. One  event,  the  12- 
skater  team  precision,  is 
weighted  quite  heavily,  and 
Vollebregt  says  the  Blues  have 
improved  100  per  cent  over  last 
year. 


Sports  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

The  women's  team  scored  a 
80-58  win  against  the  visiting 
York  team  this  Friday.  Tina 
Ellison  led  the  scoring  with  21 
points.  The  team  is  well-posi- 
tioned to  finish  second  in  the 
province,  behind  Laurentian. 
They  travel  to  Ottawa  next  week- 
end. 

The  men's  team  also  hosted 
York.  The  game  stayed  close 
until  the  last  five  minutes,  when 
the  Blues  pulled  away  for  a  75- 
60  win.  First-year  Joe  Lombardi 
had  his  best  game  ever,  leading 
the  scoring  with  18  points. 
Teammate  Jason  Dressier  fur- 
thered his  quest  to  become  the 
lead  reboundcr  in  Canada,  add- 
ing another  13  to  his  total. 

At  Queen's  University  yester- 
day, both  teams  notched  up  vic- 
tories, the  men  beating  the  host- 
ing Golden  Gaels'  9 1  -66,  and  the 
women  doing  likewise,  83-55. 

The  men  s  team,  too,  will  be 
travelling  to  Ottawa  on  the  week- 
end. 

HOCKEY 

The  women's  hockey  team 
had  good  news  and  bad  news  this 
weekend.  Although  it  collected 
its  ninth  and  tenth  wins  of  the 
season,  they  lost  three-time  all- 
star  Andrea  Hunter  to  an  injury 
during  the  Friday  victory  over 
Lauricr. 

Hunter,  a  four-year  veteran. 


suffered  a  separated  shoulder. 
The  injury  will  likely  keep  her 
from  playing  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  The  injury  came  after 
her  second  goal  in  what  would 
become  a  10-1  blowout. 

Teammate  Becky  Rcid  scored 
four  goals,  and  Liz  Lauzon  six 
assists  in  the  winning  effort 
against  Laurier. 

On  Sunday,  the  team  went  on 
to  beat  Queen's,  6-1. 

Goallender  Wah'nese 
Anionioni  continues  to  have  an 
excellent  season,  letting  in  two 
goals  in  two  games.  The  team, 
which  is  still  fighting  for  first- 
place  with  Guelph,  will  play 
York  Tuesday  night,  at  Varsity 
Arena.  Admission  is  free. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Both  the  men's  and  women's 
teams  are  locked  in  fights  for 
first-place  in  their  divisions,  both 
with  su-ong  teams  from  York. 

Both  men  and  women  beat 
their  other  cross-town  rivals, 
Ryerson,  last  Tuesday.  With 
York  also  coming  off  a  good 
week,  that  means  first  place  in 
both  men's  and  women's  divi- 
sions will  likely  be  decided  to- 
morrow night,  with  U  of  T  tak- 
ing on  both  York  teams  at  home. 

Both  games  will  be  in  ihc  ath- 
letics department's  sports  gym. 
The  women  will  play  first,  at  6 
p.m.,  and  the  men  at  approxi- 
mately 7:30. 


ADRIENNE  CLARKSON  PRESENTS 

THE  NANNY 

8:30  1 

LIBERTY  STREET  | 

CgiTil 

DREAM  ON 

EMPTY  NEST 

^\  Varsity    . 

Classifieds 


Monday,  January  30,  1995 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $630  eadi  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate;  $3  JIS  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  SixvNa 
rentals  $T0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  George  St.,  Ttmrnto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Tliursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODAnONS 


STUDENTS  CAN  BUY  HOUSES! 

$3500  down,  only  $450/month  mortgage. 
Condominium  in  nice  building  -  live 
cheaper  than  rent!  Mathias  Oehlert  Real 
Estate.  604-0070. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  In  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


386SX  COMPUTER 

IBM  Compatible  with  2MB  RAM,  40MB 
Hard  Drive,  5  1/4"  &  3  1/2"  floppy  drives, 
14"  colourmonitor,  keyboard,  mouse,  DOS 
6.0  etc...  (Printer  optional).  Home 
Computer  -  hardly  used.  Call  (416)  298- 
6850. 


WANTED 


SWIM  DIRECTOR  &  INSTRUCTORS, 

Water-ski,  Windsurf,  Sail,  Canoe,  Judo, 
Gymnastics,  Tennis,  Photography, 
Archery,  Art,  Pottery,  Beadmaking, 
Drama,  Keyboardist,  Jazz  Dance.  Fax 
resume  (51 4)  481-7863,  Pripstein's  Camp 
5253  Decarie  #333,  Montreal  H3W  3C3 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions, 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  Conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how  to 
land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus. 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts  (UT),  PO  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON, 
K7L  4V6. 


PART  TIME  POSITIONS 

Telephone  receptionist,  $8.00  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
articulate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving,  967- 
9295. 


mSCELLANEOUS 


READING  WEEK  IN  CUBA!! 

At  the  fabulous  VARADERO  beach.  ALL- 
INCLUSIVE;  Air,  hotel,  food  and  drinks. 
$666.00+tax...no  kidding!  Call 
JOSE...921 -6644.. .NOW! 


ESCAPE  TO  VARADO! 

Feb.  1 3 1  wk  at  Hola  Sun  Club.  All  inclusive 
-  Dbl  Occ.  $655  +  $75  taxes  +  $1 1  USD 
(pd  in  Cuba).  International  Travel  Agency 
537-3 1 31 . 5 1 9  Bloor  St.  W.  ONT#424 1121 


COMPUTER  REPAIR 

Fast,  reliable  service.  Reasonable  rate. 
Best  service  in  town.  New  &  Used  PC's. 
Call  Bloor  Computer  416-588-3333.  721 
Bloor  St.  W.  #2A  (at  Christie). 

CLEANING  LADY 

Available  with  experience.  Provide  good 
references.  Please  call  (416)  785-6144. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357.  1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayeslan,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax:  416-322-5890 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE 

Training  Programs  -  Since  1 979  we  have 
successfully  prepared  thousands  of 
students  for  these  tests.  Programs  range 
from  6  weeks  to  one  weekend.  Start  Feb. 
4  for  the  Feb  1 1 !  Richardson  -  (416)  41 0- 
7737  or  1-800-567-7737. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  20-hour  3-day  seminars. 
Comprehensive  study  materials.  Expert 
instructors.  Proven  test  taking  strategies. 
Free  repeat  policy.  Call  Oxford  Seminars 
1-800-269-6719. 


EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  proofread 
to  perfection  your  essays,  assignments, 
reports,  theses,  grad  school  applications, 
etc.  Near  St.  George  campus.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Chariotte:  (416)  972-0540. 


POL  TUTOR 

Will  explain  concepts,  assist  with  essays, 
and  help  you  study  effectively  for  tests. 
Leave  a  message  at  487-3964. 


MATH/CS  TUTOR 

Calculus,  linear  algebra,  discrete  math, 
abstract  algebra,  numerical  analysis,  other 
C/S  subjects.  PhD  in  math;  ten  years 
university  teaching,  five  years  tutoring. 
925-8212 


ESSAYS 

Will  help  organize  and  write  papers.  Joe 
(905)  279-3828  Toronto,  Mississauga. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  organizing  and  editing 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
campus.  Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 

ESSAY  HELP 

English  Ph.D.  student,  experienced 
technical/copy  editor  offers  very 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill  @  489-9697. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  AND  DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  D.P.I.. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or351  -1 536, 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


WORDWRIGHTS 

Experienced  legal  secretary  using 
WordPerfect  5.2  or  6.1.  For  term  papers, 
theses,  dissertations.  Ph.  Toronto  416- 
862-3583,  Oshawa  905-723-2650.  Fax 
Oshawa  905-723-1510. 


FAST,  TOP  QUALITY  WORK 

For  all  your  projects,  spreadsheet, 
desktop,  resumes,  essays  and  term 
papers  needs.  Call  (416)  960-1253. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


COLOUR  WORD  PROCESSING 

Essays,  research,  scanning.  Free  pick  up 
and  drop  off.  From  $1.75/page.  Laser 
printed.  Broadview  subway.  Call  24  hrs. 
TOPS  466-4446. 


Boston  University 

Goldman  School  of  Graduate  Dentistry 


Admissions  Presentation 


r 


Tuesday,  February  7,  1995 
Ramsay-Wright  Building,  Room  107 
5:00  p.m. 


** 


Find  out  how  you  can  train  for  a  career  in  dentistry 
both  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.! 


*  A  limited  number  of  regional  interviews  will  be  avEtilable  on  Wednesday,  February  8, 1995. 
*  An  official  AADSAS  application  must  already  be  on  file  in  Boston 

Regional  interviews  must  be  pre-arranged  by  calling  303-840-1479  (weekdays  &  weekends) 


Varsity 


Monday,  January  30,  1995 


Men's  hockey  wins  one,  loses  one 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  men's  hockey  icam 
played  back-to-back  home 
games  against  two  national  top- 
ten  opponents  this  weekend, 
meeting  with  mixed  results. 

On  Friday  night,  they  domi- 
nated the  eighth-ranked  Ottawa 
Gee  Gees,  capturing  a  6-3  vic- 
tory. Saturday's  afternoon  con- 
test, however,  was  a  5-1  loss  to 
the  third-ranked  Trois-Rivieres 
Patriotes. 

Friday:  U  of  T  vs.  Ottawa 

A  scoring  spree  erupted  at  the 
very  beginning  of  Friday 's  game, 
with  the  teams  scoring  a  com- 
bined six  goals  in  the  first  seven 
minutes  of  the  contest. 

The  Gee  Gees  struck  first,  as 
winger  Stephane  Beaulieu 
banged  the  puck  past  Toronto 
netminder  Jim  Boulieris  in  the 
second  minute  of  play. 

But  U  of  T  rookie  Peter 
Andrikopoulis  answered  for  the 
Blues  a  little  over  two  minutes 
later.  His  shot  was  momentarily 
juggled  by  the  Ottawa  goalie, 
before  bouncing  into  the  net  at 


the  3:45  mark  of  the  first. 

Hard  work  from  fallen 
defenceman  Ken  Stark  led  to 
another  Toronto  goal  only  a 
minute  later.  Held  down  by  an 
Ottawa  player,  he  still  managed 
to  get  his  stick  free  during  a 
goal-mouth  scramble  lo  slide  the 
puck  in. 

Despite  his  number-one  rank- 
ing among  Ontario's  collegiate 
goaltenders,  Jean-Francois 
Rivard  looked  shaky  in  Otta- 
wa's net  throughout  the  first  pe- 
riod, giving  up  big  rebounds, 
and  having  trouble  handling  the 
puck  in  the  crease. 

Gee  Gee  Simon  Ferrand  tied 
the  game  at  5:48  with  Ottawa's 
second  goal. 

But  two  almost  identical  goals 
by  the  Blues  only  25  seconds 
apart  opened  their  lead  to  4-2.  At 
6:40,  Oldrich  Kuca,  Toronto's 
big  winder,  converted  a  perfect 
pass  out  of  the  comer  by  Jamie 
Coon.  At  7:05,  Dave  Hitchon 
repeated  the  feat,  with  some  help 
in  the  corner  from  linemale 
Darren  Kennedy. 

Hitchon  closed  out  the  scor- 
ing in  a  period  that  saw  Toronto 
outshoot  Ottawa  20-7. 


The  intensity  of  the  game  in- 
creased, as  Ottawa  realized  the 
unranked  Blues  were  clearly 
outplaying  them.  Toronto  threw 
1 5  shots  at  Rivard  in  the  second 
period,  while  Ottawa  tested 
Boulieris  only  eight  times. 

Midway  through  the  second, 
Sandy  Sajko  scored  for  the  Blues, 
blasting  a  power-play  slapshot 
past  Rivard. 

Rivard  was  pulled  from  the 
Ottawa  net  during  the  second 
intermission  and  Jonathon  Brault 
took  over  the  goaltending  du- 
ties. 

Blues  captain  Scott  McKinley 
scored  Toronto's  sixth  and  final 
goal  at  7:34  of  the  third  period. 
Once  more  Coon  assisted,  mak- 
ing it  three  assists  on  the  night, 
and  earning  him  player-of-the- 
game  honours. 

Ottawa  scored  once  more  near 
the  end  of  the  period,  making  the 


final  score  6-3. 

Saturday:  U  of  T  vs.  Trois 
Rivieres 

Saturday  afternoon's  game 
was  a  featured  event  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council 
Spirit  Week.  A  sizable  crowd 
turned  out  to  cheer  on  the  Blues, 
play  against  the  Patriotes  from 
Universite  de  Quebec  a  Trois- 
Rivieres. 

Once  again,  Jim  Boulieris 
started  in  the  Toronto  nets.  First- 
string  goaltender  Scott  Gait  re- 
mains sidelined  with  an  injury. 

The  Patriotes  established  a  2- 
0  lead  over  the  Blues  in  the  first 
period.  While  on  a  power  play. 
Coon  cut  the  lead  to  just  one, 
halfway  through  the  second  pe- 
riod. Scott  McKinley  and  Sandy 
Sajko  took  advantage  of  the  ex- 
tra skating  room  the  man  advan- 
tage affords,  to  perfectly  set  up 


Coon  in  front  of  ihe  Palrioles' 
net. 

U  of  T  controlled  most  of  the 
play  during  the  middle  period, 
keeping  their  opponents  off  the 
scoreboard. 

A  last-minute  penalty  against 
the  Patriotes  incensed  Trois- 
Rivieres  head  coach  Dan  Dube. 
His  subsequent  antics  earned  him 
a  bench  penalty,  and  put  his  team 
down  by  two  skaters  for  the  start 
of  the  third  pericxl.  But  despite 
the  huge  advantage,  Toronto  still 
gave  up  a  short-handed  goal! 

In  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
turning  point  of  the  game,  the 
Blues  allowed  a  breakaway 
against  Boulieris  that  led  to  their 


opponents'  third  goal.  The  Blues 
power  play  has  struggled 
throughout  the  94-95  season. 

The  Patriotes  would  score 
twice  more,  the  last  into  an  empty 
net,  making  them  5-1  victors. 

Blues  assistant  coach  Chris 
Dcpiero  said  that,  despite  the 
loss,  the  coaching  staff  liked  what 
they  saw  on  the  ice. 

"It  was  a  tough  loss,  because 
we  stayed  with  them  all  the  way," 
he  said.  "We  proved  that  we  can 
play  with  a  fast  and  talented 
team  like  Trois-Rivieres." 

The  Blues  play  at  Lauricr  and 
Wateriw)  next  weekend,  before 
returning  to  Varsity  Arena  on 
Feb.  10  to  host  McGill. 


DEMFER  TRAVELS  INC. 
ONTARIO  REG.  #4234068 
OFFERS  SPECIALS 
MARCH  BREAKII 

MOROCCO :  CANARIES :  GREECE :  PORTVQAL 
14  NIQHTS  -  AIR  A  ACCOMMODATION 
BASED  ON  DOUBL£  OCCUPANCY 
ftom  $1099.00  p.p. 

KENYA:  7  NIQHTS  ■  AIR  A  ACCOMODATION 
BASED  ON  DOUBLE  OCCUPANCY 
ftom  $1599.00  p.p. 

CARIBBEAN  HOUDAYS 
7  NIGKTS  AIR  A  ACCOMODATION: 
HOMES :  CONDOS  A  INNS  •  6  -S  SHARmO 
'SUBJECT  TO  SPACE  AVAILABIUnr' 
/tarn  $699.00  p.p. 

CONTACT;  RAY  DeMELLO 
Tel.  #(905)  279-8000 
Fax.  #(905)  272-1717 


ler 

TRAVl-I^  INC 


4  WEEKS  IN  ISRAEL  $95a. 


TheJenisalemFelk)wships 

A  dynamic  program  of  study  and  touring 
for  a  select  group 
Can  (416)  636-7530  or 


t-800-FELL0W$ 


NIAGARA  FALLS  •  CANADA 


HO 
JO 

ONE  OF  N 


>WARD  OrJUr 

HNSON  Lj 

IIAGARA  S  FINES' HOTElS   


2  NIGHT  PACKAGE 

.95 


$ 


119 


DIRECT  TO  HOTEL 
(905)  357-4040 

5905  VICTORIA  AVE 
NIAGARA  FALLS 


•  2  Nights  Luxury  Accommodations 

•  Dinner  for  2  •  Two  Breakfcjsts  for  2 

•  Bottle  of  Wine  in  Your  Room 

•  7  Storey  Hotel  •  Kids  Stay  Free 

•  Free  In-Room  Movies 

•  Indoor  Pool/Sauno/Wtiiripool 

•  I  BLOCK  TO  FALLS 

f\sk  about  Jacuzzi  Suites 


Blues  Week 


Volleyball  vs  York 

Tuesday,  January  31 

Women -6pm  ~  Men -7:30pm 

(Inind  I'li/os  loiicWon!!! 


Track  Classic 

February  4-  ~  Starting  @1  Dam 
Athletic  Centre  Field  House 

□  WIAA  iNoaoR  Hockey  Tournament 
February  4.-S,    Starting  S:3aAM  daily 
Athletic  Centre 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Atliletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St,  Toronto  977  8220 


DR.  JUDY 
STURM 


cosmetic  &  general  dentistry 


NEW  PATIENTS  •  EMERGENCIES 
"A  GENTLE  AND  CARING  ENVIRONMENT" 


967-4212 


1 -800-565-4656 


94  CUMBERLAND  (AT  BLOOR  &  BAY) 

10%  Discount  with  Student  I.D. 


Limited  budget  tiiis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


JEWISH  ENGINEERING, 
MEDICINE  AND  LAW  STUDENTS: 


Wine  &  Ciieese 


Sat.  Feb.  4  at  9PM 
at  the  JSU 

604  SPADINA  AVENUE 
Jewish  Engineering,  Medicine  and 
l_aw  students     For  Info:  923-9861. 


IT'S  EARLY  THIS  MONTH  -  SACS  ON  CAMPUS  SUPPLEMENT. 


Volume  115,  Number  36 


The  Only  Paper  With  A  Fold-Up  Shaquille  Since  1880 
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Posters  torn  down 

Gay,  Lesbian  and  Bisexual  Aware- 
ness Week  posters  were  torn  down 
from  the  windows  and  doors  of  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  Tuesday. 

The  posters  were  torn  down  by  a 
female  U  of  T  employee,  according 
to  Michelle  Rosen,  a  co-ordinator 
with  U  of  T's  Sexual  Education  and 
Peer  Counselling  Centre,  who  saw 
the  woman  tearing  them  down. 

"She  said  they  weren't  supposed 
to  be  there,"  said  Rosen.  "But  the 
viciousness  of  how  she  tore  them 
down  is  indicative  of  her 
feelings.. .It's  like  she  was  on  some 
sort  of  mission. 

"We've  had  a  problem  with  the 
posters  before  because  they're  really 
in  your  face,"  said  Rosen.  "[But]  it's 


SHORTS 


sad  to  know  this  is  U  of  T  staff  tearing 
the  posters  down." 

The  posters  were  a  black-and-white 
picture  of  members  of  the  same-sex 
kissing. 

Humberto  Carolo,  also  of  the  Sex- 
Ed  Centre,  saw  the  woman  tearing 
the  posters  down  as  well,  and  con- 
fronted her. 

'I  asked  why  she  was  doing  it,"  he 
said.  "[She]  didn't  give  me  a  reason. 
What  is  she  doing  taking  down  post- 
ers?" 

"I  could  understand  if  it  was  a 
caretaker." 

The  manner  in  which  the  posters 
were  tore  down  was  homophobic. 


says  Carolo. 


Staff 


Council  chair 
resigns 

Governing  council  chair  Annamarie 
Castrilli  resigned  last  week. 

The  chair  of  the  council,  U  of  T's 
highest  governing  body,  announced 
her  decision  to  leave  after  being  nomi- 
nated as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
riding  of  Downsview  in  the  next  pro- 
vincial election. 

In  October,  Castrilli  had  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  from  her  duties  as 
chair  to  pursue  her  party's  nomina- 
tion. Now,  having  achieved  it,  she 
said  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  hold 
a  position  at  U  of  T  while  campaign- 
ing. 

Castrilli  said  she  will  continue  on 
as  a  member  of  Governing  Council  at 
least  until  the  election,  expected 
sometime  this  summer. 

Anthony  Comper,  the  council's 
vice-chair,  will  continue  to  serve  as 
acting  chair  until  a  replacement  is 
voted  in  this  summer.  Comper,  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
and  Castrilli  are  both  among  the  16 
government  appointees  to  the  50- 
person  council. 

Comper  drew  attention  last  year 
for  being  given  the  vice-chair's  posi- 
tion, despite  not  attending  council 
meetings  for  a  year. 

Staff 


WANTED 


Celebrating  the  Year  of  the  Pig.  Happy  Chinese  New  Year. 


wmm 

(Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 


Ontario  Liberals 
oppose  education  cuts 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Ontario  Liberals  have  joined  those 
attacking  a  federal  proposal  to  cut  $2.6 
billion  of  cash  transfer  payments  to 
post-secondary  education. 

The  provincial  Liberals  will  not  sup- 
port any  measures  that  would  force 
students  to  shoulder  a  disproportion- 
ately greater  tuition  increase,  says 
Dalton  McGuinty,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities critic  for  the  Ontario  Liberals. 

"We've  made  it  clear  from  the  outset 
we  do  not  make  it  favourable  with  sad- 
dling students  because  of  the  dire  eco- 
nomic straights  we  find  ourselves  in," 
said  McGuinty. 

"If  there's  a  conflict  between  our- 
selves and  the  feds,  so  be  it.  Our  pri- 
mary concern  lies  within  Ontario." 

But  opposing  the  cuts  doesn't  mean 


the  Liberals  agree  with  the  ruling  NDP, 
which  has  been  condemning  Ottawa's 
proposals  for  months. 

Liberal  press  secretary  Frank  Switzer, 
says  the  Bob  Rae  government  is  also 
responsible  for  students  paying  dispro- 
portionately higher  tuition  fees 

Since  taking  office,  Rae  and  the  NDP 
have  increased  university  tuition  by  42 
per  cent.  Recent  warnings  by  Rae  that 
he  would  pass  any  federal  cuts  on  to 
students  as  well  are  irresponsible, 
Switzer  says. 

"Bob  Rae  and  Dave  Cooke  [the  pro- 
vincial education  minister]  are  saying 
they're  just  going  to  pass  it  right  through 
to  the  students,"  said  Switzer.  "We're 
saying  our  problem  is  with  Bob  Rae 
[treating  this]  as  a  political  football, 
because  we  don't  know  if  cuts  are  com- 
ing. He's  scare  mongering." 

But  Barney  Savage,  an  advisor  in 


Cooke's  office,  says  the  NDP's  past 
increases  are  nothing  compared  to  what 
would  be  necessary  if  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's proposals  go  through. 

"We're  talking  in  the  Axworthy  docu- 
ment in  what  would  translate  into  a 
tuition  increase  of  105  per  cent,"  said 
Savage.  "[That's]  a  radical  restructur- 
ing of  university  education." 

While  it's  true  the  NDP  has  increased 
fees,  it  is  only  because  Ontario  has  been 
going  through  the  worst  economic  de- 
pression in  50  years.  Savage  said. 

Savage  also  said  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  not  consulted  the  provinces  on 
the  effects  of  the  proposed  cuts. 

"[There  was]  no  federal  and  provin- 
cial discussion  on  the  original  propos- 
als and  it's  been  close  to  four  months 
since  these  proposals  have  come  out," 
he  said. 

Please  see  releated  story,  page  3 


Canada 
Scholarships 
to  be 

eliminated 

BY  Dario  p.  Del  Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

The  federal  government  is  axing  a  ma- 
jor source  of  funding  for  undergraduate 
students — the  Canada  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. 

Critics  of  the  cuts  say  this  will  hurt 
the  promotion  of  gender  equity  in  the 
sciences,  as  half  of  the  funds  were  set 
aside  specifically  to  inspire  women  to 
study  science. 

The  scholarships  are  part  of  the  cuts 
coming  in  the  federal  budget,  according 
to  Doug  Hull,  the  ministry  of  industry's 
director-general  of  science,  promotions 
and  academic  affairs. 

A  total  of  $23  million  a  year  in  schol- 
arships to  Canada's  brightest  science 
students  will  no  longer  be  offered. 

The  program,  which  gives  out  three- 
year  renewable  $2,500  undergraduate 
scholarships,  was  set  up  to  promote  the 
study  of  science. 

Hull  says  the  program  will  likely  be 
cut,  because  of  the  government's  intent 
to  cut  government  spending. 

"Nobody  can  say  for  sure,  but  it  looks 
like  it's  going  to  be  cut,  amongst  thou- 
sands of  other  things  coming,"  he  said. 
"[The  scholarship  cuts]  are  one  of  the 
tragedies  that  will  befall  us  shortly  with 
the  budget." 

Cutting  the  program  will  hinder  gen- 
der equity  in  the  sciences,  says  Hull. 

"Only  10-12  per  cent  of  the  [female] 
population  are  in  the  hard  sciences,  for 
example,  engineering,  physics,  chem- 
istry," he  said.  "Female  enrollment  is 
going  up  in  engineering  and  we  at- 
tribute that  in  part  to  the  Canada  Schol- 
arships." 

Bernard  Chabot,  manager  of  the 
Canada  Scholarship  Program,  agrees. 

"The  scholarship  was  created  on  a 
recommendation  that  although  the 
number  of  women  entering  university 
was  increasing,  the  levels  were  decreas- 
ing at  the  science  and  technology  level," 
he  said.  "It's  too  soon  to  close  the 
program...  because  it  looks  like  we  arc 
Please  see  "Not,"  page  2 


Orientation  cost  a  bundle,  council  says 

Revised  budget  released 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Last  September's  Orientation  cost  students  over  $75,000,  a  new  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council  document  reveals. 

The  council's  revised  1994-5  budget,  approved  last  week,  shows  that  orientation 
events  cost  the  council  $77,687,  thats  $40,000  more  than  its  vice-president 
estimated  last  summer. 

Orientation  co-ordinator  Sarah  Niles  said  the  over-run  was  due  to  events  added 
to  the  Orientation  schedule  after  that  estimate  was  drawn  up.  A  $75,000  expendi- 
ture was  not  inappropriate,  she  said. 

"Ours  was  quite  a  bit  more  successful  [than  previous  orientations,]"  she  said. 

An  estimated  5,000  first-year  students  participate  in  Orientation  week,  which 
occurs  the  week  between  Labour  Day  and  the  first  day  of  classes.  The  Students' 
Administrative  Council  organizes  many  of  the  events,  including  the  campus-wide 
carnival  day  on  the  last  day  of  Orientation. 

According  to  Niles,  this  year's  Orientation's  going  over-budget  was  partly  due 
to  the  addition  of  the  "non-traditional"  orientation  program  of  events,  organized 


by  council  women's  issues  officer  Janelle  Weiss. 

Weiss'  events,  organized  to  include  traditionally  neglected  groups  like  mature 
students  in  Orientation,  cost  $15,000  extra,  Niles  said. 

As  well,  it  was  decided  at  a  late  date  to  provide  a  dinner  at  the  Orientation 
carnival  day.  Council  services  commissioner  Greg  Todd  said  this  added  another 
$12,000  cost  to  the  bottom  line. 

The  remaining  $13,000  over-run  appears  to  have  been  due  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  over  whether  Niles  and  fellow  co-ordinator  Eric  Mok's  spending  limit 
included  taxes  or  not. 

Niles  said  that,  not  counting  the  taxes,  or  the  unbudgeted  extra  events. 
Orientation  actually  came  in  $6,000  under  budget. 

Todd  agreed  with  Niles  that  the  amount  spent  on  Orientation  was  not  excessive. 

"Orientation  is  a  big  expenditure,  but  out  of  everything  SAC  does,  it  gives  more 
back,"  he  said.  "In  the  end,  we  don't  regret  it  at  all." 

Other  items  in  the  revised  budget: 

•The  Students'  Administrative  Council/Engineering  Society  protest  trip  to 
Ottawa  cost  students  $10,600.  The  Nov.  16  event  saw  over  500  students  travel  to 
Please  see  "Suburban,"  page  3 
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"Your  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  Itfest 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
above  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
962-8144 

He  Shoots!  Ho  Sooros! 

It's  HOCKEY  TIME  at  SPORTS  TIMES 

Play  FANTASY  HOCKEY 
Monday  February  13 

WIN  GREAT  PRIZES 

Dro|i  In  on  any  LEAF  GAME  NIGHT 
and  Score  Big  with  1S(  wings 
99C  and  $2.S0  Drink  S|»eeials 


Jug  of  Draft  and  30  Wings  only  $16.85 

or 

Jug  of  Draft  and  Gourmet  Pizza  only  $12.95 


15$  wings  night  Thursday  thru  Saturday 
99$  pub  night  Friday  and  Saturday 

20%  DISCOUNT  off  food  on  main  menu  with  Student  ID 
Pool  Tables  •  Darts  •  11  TV's  plus  BIG  SCREEN 


 POLO  CLUB  

GARMENT  CARE 

1033  Bay  St.  921-5813 

(Corner  of  Bay  &  St.  Joseph,  beside  Scotiabank) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
STUDENT  mSCOUNT 

Receive  up  to  40% 
off  wHh  Student  I.D. 

Not  valid  with  any  other  offer  or  coupon 

Service     Quality     Price  // 


^FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE^ 


OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

WEEKDAYS  7  AM  -  9  PM 
SATURDAY  8  AM -6  PM 
SUNDAY  8  AM  -  6  PM 


All  Repairs 
& 

Alterations 
ON  PREMISES 


r»OLO  CLUB 


SUITS 

2  PIECE 

Regular  Price  $9.95 
Expires  April  30,  1995 


r»OLO  CLUB 


3 

$9 


PANTS 

or 
SKIRTS 
.99 


Regular  Price  $14.85 
Expires  April  30,  1995 


POLO  CLUB 


SHIRT 


990 


With  Incoming  Dry-Cleaning 
Regular  Price  $2.00 
Expires  April  30,  1995 


New  program  in  Manitoba  malces  educated  worlc  for  dole 

Unemployed  science 
grads  trade  lab  work  for  Ul 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Some  science  graduates  on  the  dole  are  working 
for  their  social  security  benefits  in  Manitoba  medi- 
cal research  labs. 

The  Jobs  Initiative  Program  is  a  pilot  project  set 
up  under  section  25  of  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act.  It  allows  for  28  people  who  either  have 
a  bachelor  of  sciences  or  a  registered  lab  techni- 
cian's certificate  from  a  community  college  to 
participate  in  a  job  training  program  and  collect  UI 
at  the  same  time. 

The  program  is  a  partnership  between  the  fed- 
eral government's  Medical  Research  Council  and 
the  University  of  Manitoba. 

Mary  Scott,  the  Manitoba  director  for  the  fed- 
eral Ministry  of  Human  Resources  Development, 
says  the  program  will  help  unemployed  science 
graduates. 

"It  was  the  research  council  and  the  university 
that  was  instrumental  in  supporting  university  and 
[community  college]  graduates  who  had  had  short- 
term  employment  to  give  them  experience  work- 
ing in  labs,"  she  said 

'It  does  focus  on  the  research  graduate  who  is 
frustrated  in  getting  into  a  career-related  science 
field." 

Julie  Knight,  the  programs  co-ordinator  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  says  many  of  the  students 


in  the  program  have  not  been  able  to  enter  the 
workplace.  Bachelor  of  science  graduates  often 
cannot  compete  with  those  who  have  master's 
degrees  or  doctorates,  she  says.  As  well,  they  lack 
the  experience  to  enter  jobs  they  may  be  eligible 
for. 

Many  B.Sc.  grads  end  up  doing  jobs  they  are 
over-qualified  for,  says  Knight.  But  with  the  new 
program,  at  least  they  are  involved  in  the  health 
care  industry,  she  says. 

'The  other  background  are  registered  techni- 
cians that  have  been  working  in  hospital  labs  and 
clinic  labs,  running  routine  tests,  and  have  become 
replaced  by  machinery  and  people  who  are  less 
trained  and  lower  paid  to  operate  them." 

Liz  Dillon  is  currently  in  the  program.  She  is  a 
registered  lab  technician,  and  she  has  her  B.Sc. 

Dillon  was  laid  off  from  her  job  in  a  Winnipeg 
hospital  due  to  health  care  cut-backs,  then  applied 
to  the  program.  She  says  she  has  no  regrets. 

"It  has  been  a  good  experience.  I  have  learned  a 
lot  of  research  techniques  I  would  never  have  had 
a  chance  to  learn,"  she  said.  "It  increases  my 
marketability.  A  lot  of  people  have  found  it  ben- 
eficial." 

Scott  says  the  UI  funds  to  pay  the  individual 
extends  for  the  necessary  number  of  weeks  to 
enable  them  to  complete  the  program. 

"It  was  amazing  to  us  how  many  students  there 
were  who  were  on  Ul,"  she  said. 


New  rules  on  makin'  da  copies  to  be  posted 

U  of  T  signs  piiotocopy  deal 


BY  Andrew  Potter 

Last  month,  the  University  of 
Toronto  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Canadian  Copy- 
right Licensing  Agency 
(CanCopy),  setting  out  new  pho- 
tocopying guidelines  for  univer- 
sity students,  faculty  and  staff. 

The  deal,  which  was  signed 
Jan.  13,  is  aimed  at  avoiding 
legal  disputes  over  what  is  and 
what  is  not  considered  fair  deal- 
ing under  present  Canadian  copy- 
right law. 

Alvan  Brcgman,  an  assistant 
vice-provost  who  was  a  member 
of  the  university's  negotiating 
team,  says  that  until  the  govern- 
ment comes  out  with  more  com- 
prehensive copyright  legislation, 
the  agreement  will  free  staff  and 
students  from  legal  concerns. 

"By  and  large,  this  agreement 
covers  the  overall  copying  needs 
of  all  members  of  the  university 
community,"  he  said. 

There  are  two  main  parts  to 
the  agreement,  one  covering  the 
making  of  single  copies  for  re- 
search and  teaching  purposes. 


the  other  dealing  with  multiple 
copies  of  documents,  for  exam- 
ple for  course  packages. 

For  the  right  to  make  single 
copies,  the  university  will  pay 
CanCopy  a  lump  sum  of  $2.50 
per  full-time  equivalent  student. 

The  university  will  also  pay 
CanCopy  various  other  fees,  de- 
pending on  the  kind  of  copying 
done.  For  example,  it  will  pay 
one  dollar  per  microfiche  made 
of  copyrighted  material,  50  cents 
for  each  slide,  and  3.5  cents  for 
each  page  included  in  course 
packages. 

According  to  Gareth  Spanglett 
Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil president,  the  money  the  uni- 
versity will  pay  to  CanCopy  will 
simply  be  added  to  student  fees. 

"Basically,  it  was  an  agree- 
ment between  the  university  and 
CanCopy  over  copyrighted  ma- 
terial," said  Spanglett.  "There 
was  very  little  we  could  do." 

But  Spanglett  says  he  does 
not  feel  that  U  of  T  students  are 
getting  a  bad  deal,  and  he  praised 
the  work  of  vice-provost  Dan 
Lang,  who  led  the  negotiations 


with  CanCopy. 

"Since  he  (Lang)  was  negoti- 
ating on  our  behalf,  I  believe 
him  when  he  says  he  got  us  the 
best  possible  deal,"  Spanglett 
said. 

Spanglett  says  U  of  T  students 
will  probably  end  up  paying 
around  51.70  or  $1.80  extra  on 
their  fees,  for  almost  unlimited 
photocopying  rights. 

According  to  Bregman,  how 
much  each  student  will  end  up 
paying  depends  on  the  details  of 
the  record-keeping  arrangement 
the  university  is  presently  work- 
ing out.  In  any  case,  Spanglett 
says,  no  matter  what  the  final  fee 
is,  it  will  be  much  less  than  what 
students  at  other  Canadian  uni- 
versities are  paying  under  simi- 
lar agreements. 

The  agreement  is  for  two 
years,  retroactive  to  Sept.  1  1994, 
and  is  automatically  renewed  for 
subsequent  two-year  periods 
under  the  same  terms.  If  either 
the  University  of  Toronto  or 
CanCopy  wish  to  renegotiate, 
they  must  give  at  least  six  months 
notice  prior  to  the  expiry  date. 


Not  enough  women  in 
liard  science  disciplines 
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succeeding  [in  reaching  gender 
equity]." 

Hull  said  that  cutting  the  pro- 
gram will  stop  the  gains  made 
toward  gender  equity. 

"Both  groups  [women  and 
men]  will  be  equally  affected, 
but  the  difference  is  that  inter- 
est, stimulus,  the  incentives  for 
men  to  go  into  science  and  tech- 
nology is  higher  than  for 
women,"  Hull  said.  "[There's] 
additional  barriers  male  students 
don't  face." 

Cutting  the  program  not  only 
hurts  gender  equality  in  science 
but  will  also  be  detrimental  to 
Canada's  future,  Chabot  said. 

'The  major  asset  of  any  coun- 
try is  its  brainpower  and  if  we 
don't  do  anything  we  won't  be 
able  to  maintain  the  same  stand- 


ard of  living  and  compete  inter- 
nationally," said  Chabot. 
"Canada  needs  a  more  techno- 
logically advanced  population 
and  the  scholarship  achieves  this 
target." 

However  Bill  Milliken,  press 
secretary  for  Industry  Canada, 
said  fiscal  restraint  means  cut- 
ting social  programs. 

"The  size  of  the  budget  has  to 
be  reduced  from  $1.2  billion  to 
$500  million,  so  a  lot  of  things 
have  to  go,"  said  Milliken.  "But 
there's  a  fair  amount  of  effort  to 
get  sponsorship  from  outside  of 
the  government." 

Chabot  disagrees.  He  says 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  program. 

"We  made  a  recommendation 
to  have  a  reduced  model,  even  at 
rock  bottom  with  support  from 
industry,  but  were  told  that  it's 


not  possible,"  he  said. 

But  Hull  said  that  while  some 
may  be  disappointed,  he  doubts 
the  public  will  notice  the  miss- 
ing scholarships.  "It  will  be  other 
programs  the  public  will  be  even 
more  concerned  with." 

Those  already  in  the  program 
will  continue  to  receiving  fund- 
ing providing  they  maintain  their 
grade  average  over  80  per  cent. 

John  Shaw,  chair  of  admis- 
sions for  U  of  T's  Faculty  of 
Engineering,  agrees  cutting  the 
scholarships  will  hurt  both  gen- 
ders. 

"Wherever  the  scholarship 
pool  is  reduced  it  affects  all  stu- 
dents. We've  counteracted  it  by 
increasing  the  pool  of  money 
available  to  chemical  engineers 
by  $16,000  [a  year]" 
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Axworthy  to  back  down  on  $2.6  billion 
cut  to  post-secondary  education? 


By  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Ontario  Liberals'  criticism 
of  Ottawa  comes  amidst  increas- 
ing signs  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's proposed  cuts  to  edu- 
cation are  being  overtaken  by 
other  events. 

Recent  press  reports  from  Ot- 
tawa have  indicated  that  the  fed- 


eral government  may  be  leaning 
towards  bailing  out  of  social  pro- 
grams altogether,  rather  than 
cutting  them. 

Provincial  colleges  and  uni- 
versities critic  Dalton  McGuinty 
says  he  believes  proposals  put 
forward  by  Human  Resources 
Development  Minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy  to  cut  federal  support 
for  post-secondary  education  are 


no  longer  relevant.  The  federal 
government  is  now  looking  at 
ways  to  hand  over  control  of 
education  and  other  social  pro- 
grams completely  to  the  prov- 
inces, he  said. 

Decentralizing  social  pro- 
grams would  reduce  Ottawa's 
bottom-line,  and  might  help  win 
votes  in  Quebec,  which  wants 
greater  control  over  spending. 


Settlement  on  Phantom  lawsuit  within  days 

Former  orientation  co-cliairs, 
council  near  agreement 


BY  Duncan 
MacDonei.l 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  is  close  to  an  out-of- 
court  sculcment  with  two  former 
orientation  co-ordinators  who 
filed  a  $250,000  lawsuit  against 
them. 

The  lawyer  for  Philip  Howard 
and  Sandy  Oh  says  the  two  par- 
ties are  close  to  agreeing  on  a 
settlement. 

"Yes.  We're  going  to  be  in  a 
heller  position  for  a  settlement," 
Robert  Bell  said. 

"Wc  should  know  in  the  next 
couple  of  days  whether  this  is- 
sue can  be  resolved,"  he  said. 

Council  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  would  not  specify  the 
amount  of  his  council's  most 
recent  offer.  In  October,  the 
council  offered  Howard  and  Oh 
a  settlement  of  $25,000  each, 
which  they  rejected. 

The  disagreement  stems  from 
different  interpretations  of  what 
Howard  and  Oh's  employment 
contract  meant  by  "cash  spon- 
sorship." 

During  the  summer  of  1993, 
Howard  and  Oh  obtained  3 1 , 100 
coupons  from  Live  Entertain- 
ment, producers  of  The  Phan- 
tom of  the  Opera.  The  coupons 
could  be  redeemed  by  students 


for  a  pair  of  half-price  tickets  to 
the  musical,  and  were  mailed  to 
every  undergraduate  student  at 
UofT. 

The  contract  states  the  two 
orientation  co-ordinators  were 
to  receive  25  cents  on  every  dol- 
lar of  cash  sponsorship  above 
$5,500,  and  15  cents  on  every 
dollar  for  cash  sponsorship  above 
$10,000. 

Howard  and  Oh's  claim  that, 
since  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
coupons  is  $2.2  million,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  1 5  per  cent  commis- 
sion—$250,000. 

Howard  and  Oh  claim  the  half- 
price  coupons  have  a  potential 
cash  value  because  students 
would  be  "paid"  half  the  price  of 
admission  to  Phantom.  But  the 
council  maintains  the  coupons 
have  no  cash  value. 

"The  coupons  have  no  value 
for  the  purpose  of  the  contract," 
said  Matthew  Wilton,  the  coun- 
cil's lawyer. 

Another  disputed  issue  is 
whether  the  council  still  owes 
Howard  and  Oh  any  back  pay. 

Howard  and  Oh  claim  that 
they  were  paid  $13,898  as  of 
Jan.  19. 

But  according  to  Jay  Truchan, 
former  executive  assistant  to  the 
1993-94  administration,  the  co- 
ordinators earned  just  under 
$20,000  each  in  honorariums. 


commission  and  bonuses,  not 
including  commission  from  the 
Phantom  tickets. 

In  October,  the  council 
claimed  that  the  total  paid  to  the 
two  was  over  $17,000. 

According  to  Spanglett,  the 
council  is  unsure  where  the  funds 
for  the  settlement  will  come 
from. 

"At  this  point,  we  don't  know 
where  the  money  comes  from," 
he  said. 

Spanglett  says  the  council  has 
redefined  the  role  of  orientation 
co-ordinator  to  ensure  such  a 
disagreement  doesn't  happen  in 
the  future. 

"We  felt  that  the  job  of  secur- 
ing sponsorship  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  elected  officials, 
obviously  to  avoid  problems  that 
happened  in  the  past  at  SAC  and 
elsewhere,"  he  said. 

"[The  Phantom  problem]  has 
turned  out  to  be  more  than  just  a 
misunderstanding.  It's  unfortu- 
nate that  this  had  to  happen  at 
all.  Nobody  wants  this  to  hap- 
pen," said  Spanglett. 

Howard  and  Oh  declined  to 
comment  on  the  issue. 

"I'm  legally  bound  not  to  talk 
about  the  settlement  or  even 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  settle- 
ment," Howard  said. 

with  files  from  Eric  Squair 
and  Tanya  Talaga 


Suburban  campuses  spend 
little  on  social  events 


Continued  from  page  1 

the  national  capital  to  partici- 
pate in  a  major  protest  against 
tuition  hikes. 

•An  investigation  into  alle- 
gations of  corruption  and  mis- 
management in  last  year's  coun- 
cil cost  the  council  just  under 
$14,000  in  auditor's  fees,  less 
than  the  $20,000  originally  esti- 
mated. In  September,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  audit  found  $5,700 
was  misallocated  or  missing 
from  the  previous  council's 
books. 

•The  council  has  recouped 
the  losses  to  its  $2.8  million 
investment  portfolio,  most  of  it 
wheelchair  accessibility  money. 

A  drop  last  summer  in  the 
value  of  those  investments  de- 
layed several  accessibility 
projects,  and  was  a  factor  in  the 
dismissal  of  business  manager 
Janice  Waud-Loper.  The  coun- 
cil, which  had  originally  fore- 
cast a  1.2  per  cent  loss  on  the 
value  of  the  portfolio  this  year, 
is  now  predicting  a  two  per  cent 
gain. 

•The  council  offices  at  the 
two  suburban  campuses,  which 


Orientation  was  a  little  inflated  this  year. 

were  allotted  nearly  $58,000  to    only  so  much  the  council  could 


spend  on  events  and  services  for 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  stu- 
dents, only  spent  a  little  over 
$11,500  in  first  term. 

Council  vice-president 
Rupinder  Ahluwalia,  himself 
from  Scarborough,  said  there  was 


spend  in  the  suburbs. 

"To  be  quite  honest,  they  can't 
spend  what  they're  given,"  he 
said. 

"You  can  only  have  so  many 
greasy  wings  before  it  chokes 
you." 


McGuinty  believes. 

"The  social  reform  agenda  has 
been  taken  over  by  national  eco- 
nomics and  the  constitutional 
challenge  of  Quebec,"  he  said. 

"Block  funding  [will]  roll  in 
secondary  education  and  health 
care,  throwing  them  into  one 
basket." 

If  adopted,  these  new  propos- 
als would  pass  on  the  difficult 
decisions  about  funding  priori- 
ties from  Ottawa  to  the  prov- 
inces, McGuinty  believes. 

"[We'll]  have  to  be  creative 


on  how  we  use  our  resources  on 
colleges,  universities  and  hospi- 
tal care,"  he  said. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
new  idea  of  decentralizing,  rather 
than  cutting,  education  funding, 
would  be  better  or  worse  for 
students  than  Axworthy's  pro- 
posals, says  student  lobbyist  Rick 
Martin. 

Martin,  a  spokesperson  for  the 
Ontario  Undergraduate  Student 
Alliance,  says  it's  likely  tuition 
would  still  rise,  but  possibly  not 
as  much. 


"I  think  there's  a  chance  the 
cuts  will  not  be  targeted  on  us  as 
much  [as  with  the  Axworthy  pro- 
posals]," Martin  said. 

But  Martin  agrees  with 
McGuinty  that  Axworthy's  idea 
of  balancing  a  significant  cut  in 
federal  payments  with  a  new  in- 
come-contingent loan  repayment 
form  of  student  aid  now  seems 
unlikely. 

'The  huge  increase  followed 
by  ICLR's  seems  to  be  dead,"  he 
says. 

with  files  from  Bruce  Rolston 
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Smart  and  stupid 


CTV  journalist  Eric  Mailing  says  of  Canadian 
politics  that  there's  no  longer  any  left  and  right, 
there's  just  smart  and  stupid. 

Nowhere  at  this  university  is  that  more  clear 
than  in  the  ongoing  fight  over  student  control  of 
non-tuition  fees. 

You  may  have  heard  of  non-tuition,  or  "an- 
cillary" fees  already.  They're  the  difference 
between  what  you  heard  you  would  pay  in 
tuition,  and  what  the  actual  cost  of  going  to 
school  is. 

The  majority  of  these  fees  aren't  for  student 
unions.  Around  $400  of  a  full-time  student's 
bill  goes  to  pay  for  non-academic  services  on 
this  campus.  Services  like  health  care.  The 
Career  Centre.  Athletics.  Hart  House.  The  Hous- 
ing Service.  First  Nations  House. 

Used  to  be,  all  these  services  were  run  out  of 
the  university's  general  revenues.  Then,  two 
years  ago,  the  funding  crisis  hit,  and  U  of  T 
president  Rob  Prichard  frantically  glanced 
around  looking  for  money  to  save. 

Prichard  and  Governing  Council  found  their 
money  in  all  these  little  extras.  The  province 
had  put  a  strict  limit  on  the  amount  they  could 
hike  tuition;  but  if  it  was  a  non-tuition  fee,  there 
was  none.  It  was  a  loophole  big  enough  to  drive 
the  Kofflcr  Centre  through. 

But  Prichard  got  too  greedy.  Skipping  around 
the  tuition  rules  and  increasing  student  fees 
$250  a  head  in  three  years  was  too  big  a  cash 
grab  not  to  be  noticed.  U  of  T  got  mentioned  on 
the  floor  of  the  provincial  legislature;  the  Op- 
position demanded  of  education  minister  David 
Cooke,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Cooke  did  something  about  it.  Last  spring, 
he  said  students  had  to  okay  future  fee  hikes. 

It  was  hailed  as  a  remarkable  blow  for  stu- 
dent rights;  student  leaders  and  admin  sat  down 
to  figure  out  how  such  a  student  approval 
process  would  work. 

Ten  months  later,  they're  still  at  it. 

Amazingly,  even  though  they  now  have 
Cooke  behind  them,  student  leaders  can't  find 
a  solution  that  makes  everybody  happy. 

The  problem:  Cooke  said  "student  approval;" 
but  at  U  of  T,  with  three  student  councils,  how 
do  you  register  that?  Do  all  three  student  presi- 
dents have  to  sign  a  document  saying  it's  okay 
to  hike  fees  again?  Or  do  the  students  who  sit  on 
the  University  Affairs  Board  have  the  power? 

Then  there's  the  boards  of  the  individual 
services.  Hart  House  and  athletics  have  their 
own,  with  their  own  student  reps.  The  rest  are 
represented  by  the  Council  on  Student  Serv- 
ices, which  has  its  students,  too.  Even  worse, 
the  council  has  recently  been  split  into  three, 
one  for  each  campus. 

Then  there's  the  federated  colleges — Victo- 
ria, Trinity,  and  St.  Mike's.  Cooke's  dictum 
doesn't  apply  to  any  non-tuition  fees  they  foist 
on  their  students.  Does  that  mean  the  Vic,  Trin, 
and  St.  Mike's  college  student  presidents  get  a 
vote? 

Let's  not  even  mention  that  part-time  stu- 
dents are  charged  less  than  full-timers,  or  that 


St.  George  students  are  charged  more  than  the 
suburbanites.  Any  fee  increase,  therefore,  has 
something  like  six  different  dollar  amounts;  do 
each  of  those  have  to  be  approved  separately? 

All  told,  there's  something  like  60-odd  stu- 
dent leaders  who  could  be  involved;  and  work- 
ing out  which  vote  on  what  kind  of  fee  increase 
would  make  St.  Augustine  nervous. 

There's  another  agenda  wrapped  up  in  this, 
too.  Student  leaders  don't  get  excited  about  the 
veto  Cooke  has  handed  them  on  further  in- 
creases; too  much  of  a  blunt  instrument  for 
their  liking.  Instead,  they're  trying  to  use  it  to 
leverage  something  more  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration: actual  control  over  the  services.  Many 
want  to  sec  (God  forbid!)  another  board  or 
body,  to,  presumably,  oversee  all  the  other 
boards  and  bodies,  and  exercise  control  over 
everything  not  taking  place  in  a  classroom. 

Meantime,  the  administration  alternates  be- 
tween giggle  fits  at  the  latest  totally  unwork- 
able student  governance  proposal,  and  sulking 
in  Simcoc  Hall  and  refusing  to  come  out. 

This  writer  says,  there  is  only  one  way  out  of 
this  tangle  that  doesn't  involve  a  Cray 
supercomputer  and  a  host  of  theologians  to 
figure  out. 

See,  Cooke  has  given  students  a  real  gift:  the 
ability  to  decide  their  own  education  costs.  We 
were  being  crushed  by  an  administration  money- 
grab,  and  he  said  that  was  undemocratic,  and 
wrong.  He  said  the  next  time  U  of  T  and  Rob 
F^chard  wanted  a  little  pocket  change  from 
students'  pockets,  they'd  have  to  say  "please." 

We  students  have  been  given  back  a  right. 
Get  that,  a  right.  Not  a  bargaining  chip,  to  be 
traded  away.  Not  something  we  want  student 
"leaders"  to  do  for  us.  A  right.  Our  right. 

The  student  position  on  this  one  should  be 
unequivocal.  Crystalline.  If  the  admin  wants  to 
raise  our  fees  one  cent,  they  have  to  come  to  us, 
and  ask.  Nicely.  Every  student  that's  affected 
gets  a  vote.  We  decide.  Ourselves. 

Putting  things  to  votes  removes  all  the  sloppy 
jurisdictional  squabbling.  If  you  pay,  you  have 
a  vote.  It's  really  simple. 

There  are  drawbacks.  Referendum  turnouts 
are  often  small:  small  minorities,  like  the  jocks, 
could  sweep  in  major  hikes  for  everyone  to  pay 
for  more  football. 

Letting  people  know  about  the  two  sides 
would  be  up  to  the  campus  media,  which  has  its 
own  drawbacks.  Referenda  would  also  be  costly. 

But  the  pluses  still  outweigh  the  minuses. 

This  writer  is  not  Eric  Mailing.  But  the  smart 
and  stupid  in  this  debate  are  very  clear.  Sman 
is  a  referendum,  a  vote  by  students  on  further 
increases.  Stupid  is  what  we're  seeing  from 
student  politicos. 

Go  ahead.  Ask  your  student  council — SAC, 
APUS,  or  GSU — why  they're  even  consider- 
ing trading  away  your  democratic  right  to  vote 
on  your  own  fees. 

While  you're  at  it,  ask  them  when  they 
stopped  being  part  of  the  solution,  and  started 
being  part  of  the  problem. 
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3 ACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


(Politically) 
correct 
math 


Re:  Duncan  MacDonell's  arti- 
cle "Counting  up  the  numbers: 
quantifying  sexism,"  Jan.  24. 

MacDonell  seems  to  be  rather 
myopic  in  his  examining  the 
male-to-female  ratio  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council 
executive.  Certainly  all  five  of 
them  are  male  this  year,  but  that 
is  not  a  typical  ratio.  Last  year's 
SAC  executive  consisted  of  three 
women  and  two  men  (until  one 
of  the  men  had  to  resign  in  dis- 
grace). The  year  before  that, 
Farrah  Jinha's  SAC  executive 
consisted  of  four  women,  with 
only  Ferd  Longoasthe  lone  male. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  students  of  U  of  T  vote  for 
their  SAC  directors  and  SAC 
president  and  vice-president. 

I  am  confident  that  the  U  of  T 
students  vote  for  the  most  quali- 
fied persons  to  be  their  SAC 
president/vice-president  and  di- 
rectors. To  say  otherwise  would 
be  to  show  your  contempt  for  the 
intelligence  of  U  of  T  students 
and  for  democracy  in  general. 

Edward  Henley 
SAC  director 
Scarborough  College 

APUS  not 
AWOL 

1  read  with  interest  the  Varsity 
article  on  the  national  strike  ("Al- 
liance passes  on  national  strike," 
Jan.  24).  In  response,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  points. 

First,  although  you  mention 
that  the  Association  of  Part-lime 
Undergraduates  is  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Alliance  (some  members 
of  which  chose  not  to  participate 
in  the  national  day  of  protest), 
you  failed  to  talk  to  APUS  about 
our  position  regarding  the  strike 
and  what  efforts,  if  any,  we  were 
making  to  dispute  the  proposed 
federal  cutbacks. 

If  you  had  asked,  we  would 
have  told  you  that  APUS  has 
been  doing  a  number  of  things. 
We  have  had  several  meetings 
with  the  federal  government  to 
argue  against  the  elimination  of 
federal  transfer  payments  to  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  post- 
secondary  education.  As  well. 


our  Board  and  Assembly  mem- 
bers were  informed  about  and 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
events  planned  for  Jan.  25  and 
have  been  asked  to  sign  an  APUS 
petition  against  the  Axworthy 
reforms  which  will  be  sent  to 
Ottawa.  APUS  was  also  a  par- 
ticipant in  a  "Speakers  Comer" 
at  Woods  worth  College  on  the 
day  of  the  strike. 

Secondly,  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  Ontario  chose  to 
demonstrate  their  opposition  in 
a  variety  of  way  s,  as  is  their  right 
and  we  support  and  respect  their 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

Next  lime  please  ask! 

Nancy  Watson 
President 

Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students 

Questionable 
cartoons 

"You  are  an  overeater,  a  homo- 
sexual pedophile,  convicted  rap- 
ist, alcoholic,  heroin  addict,  neo- 
nazi,  skinhead,  racist  bigot  with 
chronic  halitosis  and  a  wicked 
stutter.  The  question  on  every- 
body's mind  is  'why  don't  you 
just  end  it,  you  fat  piece  of  shit?" 

This  caption  appeared  in  the 
"Undergraduate"  cartoon  in  the 
Jan.  5  issue  of  the  U  of  T  News- 
paper. I  am  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed that  the  editor  would 
sanction  the  inclusion  of  such  an 
offensive,  blatantly  homophobic 
piece  in  the  publication.  If  the 
cartoonist  had  attempted  to  pro- 
duce a  humourous  cartoon,  he  or 
she  failed  miserably:  the  content 
of  the  cartoon  refiects  hatred, 
rather  than  humour. 

This  cartoon  clearly  commu- 
nicates to  its  readers  that  homo- 
sexuality— like  drug  addiction, 
criminal  sexual  offences,  and 
racism — is  foremost  among  the 
social  evils  plaguing  our  soci- 
ety. Including  homosexuality  in 
the  list  of  morally  reprehensible 
actions  and  conditions  reflects 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  art- 
ist. 

My  concern  is  heightened  by 
the  reference  to  a  "homosexual 
pedophile."  The  belief  that  ho- 
mosexuals are  pedophiles  is  a 
common  misconception,  which 
is  only  accepted  by  those  whose 
ignorance  clouds  their  judgement 
of  a  large  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Linking  pedophilia  with  ho- 


mosexuality, within  any  context, 
serves  to  perpetuate  the  damag- 
ing stereotype  of  homosexuals 
as  perverts  who  cannot  keep  their 
hands  off  of  children.  All 
pedophiles  deserves  equal  con- 
demnation, whether  they  are 
homosexual  or  heterosexual. 
Specifying  that  the  character  in 
the  cartoon  is  a  "homosexual 
pedophile,"  rather  than  a 
"pedophile,"  implies  that,  for 
some  reason,  a  homosexual 
pedophile  is  far  worse  than  a 
heterosexual  one. 

Prior  to  reading  the  offensive 
cartoon,  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Newspaper  was  U 
of  T's  most  liberal-minded  regu- 
lar publication.  Unfortunately, 
closer  inspection  has  revealed 
that  the  editors  of  the  Newspa- 
per, and  the  contributors,  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  they  break 
the  chains  of  conservatism  bind- 
ing their  judgement. 

Laura  Toth 
U  ofT 

Presidential 
address 

I  would  like  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate everyone  for  helping 
to  make  Jan.  25  such  a  success- 
ful day  for  the  University  of 
Toronto.  For  those  of  you  in 
attendance  at  the  rally  at  Convo- 
cation Hall  and  at  the  metro- 
wide  rally  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  University,  it  will 
be  a  day  few  will  ever  forget. 

The  participation  of  and  sup- 
port from  U  of  T  students,  coun- 
cils, faculty,  staff  and  adminis- 
tration was  overwhelming.  The 
day '  s  events  could  not  have  been 
so  successful  without  the  efforts 
Letters  continued  on  page  6 
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The  Kraft  dinner  culture  and  the  OSAP  god 


BY  ERIC 
LANGENBACHER 

AND  KAYOKO 
LANGENBACHER 

On  Jan.  25,  a  large  segment  of 
university  students  went  on  a  so- 
called  strike.  They  protested  the 
possible  cuts  and  fee  increases 
that  the  federal  government  is 
proposing.  Although  no  one 
knows  for  sure  what  these 
changes  will  actually  mean,  be  it 
income-contingent  loans,  in- 
creased tuition,  or  lower  acces- 
sibility, there  is  a  consensus  that 
personal  and  social  failure,  pov- 
erty, and,  in  short,  a  tragedy, 
will  result. 

Student  activist  types  seized 
the  opportunity  to  incite  the 
masses  with  impressive  rheto- 
ric. Thousands  of  students  took 
to  the  streets  in  outrage.  I  even 
saw  a  nice  statistical  table  fea- 
turing the  cost  of  repaying  the 
loans  required  for  a  B.A.,  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  to  be  $420,000. 

What  a  pathetic  sight,  to  see 
well-dressed,  middle-class  and 
obviously  well-fed  students  get 
together  and  bitch  like  it  was 
1968  all  over  again.  What's  even 
worse  was  the  rhetoric  used, 
things  to  the  effect  of,  "I'll  have 
no  future."  "These  cuts  are  un- 


democratic." "Canada  has  al- 
ways given  its  citizens  the  right 
to  education." 

But  let's  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
These  protests  aren't  about  de- 
mocracy, rights  or  principles, 
but  about  naked  self-interest. 

Obviously,  no  one  wants  to 
pay  more  than  they  already  do. 
This  naked  self-interest  is  ob- 
scured in  the  moronic,  simplis- 
tic and  shrill  rhetoric  of  rights. 

There  is  the  charge,  emanat- 
ing mainly  from  the  "revolu- 
tionary vanguard"  of  student 
leaders,  that  students  are  being 
unfairly  targeted  by  the  cuts. 
This  charge,  a  favourite  during 
the  Mulroney  years,  is  pretty 
hard  to  maintain.  All  social  pro- 
grams are  under  review  and  will 
be  affected.  Why  should  stu- 
dents be  exempted? 

The  common  answer  is  that 
education  is  important.  Yes,  a 
society  needs  a  well-educated 
work  force.  But  Canada's  uni- 
versity educated  segment  of  30 
per  cent  might  be  a  tad  exces- 
sive. It  would  account  for  our 
university-educated  waiters  and 
retail  personnel,  who  arc  better 
qualified  and  better  equipped  for 
the  demands  of  the  service  in- 
dustry. 

But  the  reality  is  the  indi- 
vidual benefits  greatly  from  edu- 
cational achievements.  Despite 


all  the  doom  and  gloom  fore- 
casts for  Generation  X,  higher 
education  still  means  higher  in- 
come. Even  further,  studies  show 
that  the  benefits  of  education  to 
the  individual  outweigh  the  ben- 
efits society  receives,  especially 
as  one  advances  and  gamers  more 
degrees.  And  this  is  mainly  at 
taxpayers'  expense.  So  much  for 
being  unfairly  targeted. 

One  still  hears  horror  stories 
about  student  poverty,  kind  of 
like  the  persistent  myth  that  sen- 
ior citizens  live  in  Depression- 
like poverty.  For  example,  in- 
creased student  use  of  food  banks 
is  often  cited  as  evidence  of  stu- 
dent poverty.  Universities  are 
even  initiating  food  banks  on 
campus. 

Back  in  November  at  the  stu- 
dent protest  in  Ottawa,  incensed 
activist-types  threw  macaroni 
and  cheese  on  the  bad  political 
leaders  as  a  symbol  of  their  pov- 
erty. I  often  wonder  if  these  im- 
poverished students  are  the  same 
young  beggars  wearing  $200  Doc 
Martins  boots  who  hang  out  on 
street  comers. 

The  answer  to  student  support 
for  attending  school  is  govem- 
ment  loans:  both  the  federal  pro- 
gram, and  in  Ontario,  OSAP.  I 
know  of  quite  a  few  students 
who  have  been  saved  from  the 
Kraft  dinner  plight  by  the  OSAP 


A  scene  from  the  strike  as 

god,  a  righteous  and  egalitarian 
one  (it's  simple  to  get  OSAP, 
and  until  now,  difficult  for  the 
govemment  to  collect). 

I  could  tell  you  a  few  heart- 
wrenching  OSAP  stories  about 
students  who  "needed"  the  fund- 
ing. One  needed  OSAP  for  an 
Ikea  canopy  bed;  another  for  an 
emergency  trip  to  Cancun.  An- 
other needed  to  upgrade  his  com- 
puter and  needed  some  cash  for 
Christmas  gifts. 

This  is  why  the  "strike"  on 


seen  from  Nathan  Phillips 

Jan.  25  was  such  a  joke.  How- 
ever, it  cannot  be  merely  laughed 
off,  for  it  is  also  maddening. 
These  people  will  benefit  im- 
mensely from  their  education,  if 
they  ever  finish.  They  are  spoiled 
by  a  system  that  has  given  them 
so  much,  and  all  they  can  do  is 
bitch. 

Yes,  it's  unfair  that  previous 
generations  got  a  free  ride  for  so 
long.  Yes,  Canada  is  facing  a 
financial  nightmare.  Yes,  every- 
one will  be  affected. 


Square.    (Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 

But  most  students  are  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  their  privi- 
leged position.  Most  are  also 
unwilling  to  accept  their  share 
of  the  burden,  to  act  like  adults, 
or  to  understand  that  with  rights 
come  responsibilities.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  done,  but  a  strike 
is  infanfile. 

Eric  Langenbacher  is  a  master's 
student  in  political  science  at  U 
of  T.  and  Kayoko  studied  eco- 
nomics and  business. 


Separation  not  the  answer  to  Quebec's  woes 


BY  SEBASTIEN 
LAVERTU 

The  unofficial  referendum  cam- 
paign on  Quebec  has  begun  and 
it's  looking  more  and  more  like 
a  deja  vu  of  the  1908  referen- 
dum. The  media  is  continuing  its 
sensationalism  and  it  will,  once 
again,  create  a  constitutional 
debate  centered  more  on  emo- 
tions and  "what  ifs"  then  on  any 
real  examination  of  the  causes 
of  Qucbecois  discontent. 

Last  week,  the  CD.  Howe 
Institute,  following  British  Co- 
lumbia's Frascr  Institute  and  a 


number  of  university  professors, 
released  a  report  predicting  eco- 
nomic and  political  chaos  in  the 
country  following  possible  Que- 
bec secession.  Constitutional 
lawyer  Patrick  Monahan,  its  au- 
thor, went  on  to  outline  the  ille- 
gality of  separation  and  his  view 
that  the  rest  of  Canada  should 
not  swallow  the  outcome  of  a 
potential  "yes"  vote. 

This  echoes  the  statements  of 
Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien, 
who  has  repeatedly  reinforced 
his  belief  in  the  illegality  of  the 
PQ's  referendum.  In  essence, 
both  the  English  language  me- 
dia and  federalist  politicians  are 


making  some  smart  moves  in 
focusing  on  words  like  "illegal." 

The  constitutional  legalities 
involved  in  a  province  withdraw- 
ing from  Confederation  are  con- 
troversial and  will  ultimately 
never  be  proven  or  disproven 
until  Quebec  actually  says  "yes." 
So  while  politicians  and  jour- 
nalists discuss  and  explore  the 
question,  few  English  Canadi- 
ans notice  the  absence  of  any 
new  propositions  on  the  part  of 
the  Chretien  govemment  to  alle- 
viate Quebec's  demands. 

The  focus  on  single  catch- 
words is  also  an  effective  tactic 
because  the  vast  majority  of 


Canadians  will  not  question 
them.  Most  of  the  population 
will  believe  what  is  said  by  the 
Globe,  the  Star,  the  Gazette  and 
other  major  news  sources  such 
as  CBC's  Prime  Time  and  CTV 
news.  This  is  most  clearly  shown 
by  polls  done  after  the  1992  ref- 
erendum which  said  the  major- 
ity of  Canadians  had  not  read  the 
govemment  flyer  explaining  the 
Charlottetown  Accord. 

The  other  development  in  the 
referendum  issue  is  the  war  of 
numbers.  I  watched  the  August 
debate  between  Daniel  Johnson 
and  Jacques  Parizeau  with  great 
interest,  as  they  successively 


World-wide  health:  issue  for  2000 


BY  S.  JUSTINE 
WILSON 

U  of  T's  Global  Development 
Awareness  Week  mns  through 
Feb.  6-10,  the  same  time  as  the 
Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency's  International 
Development  Week.  But  what 
exactly  is  intemational  develop- 
ment, and  why  should  students 
be  interested  in  international 
development  issues? 

Non-govemmental  organiza- 
tions carry  out  intemational  de- 
velopment projects  relating  to 
education,  health  promotion, 
grassroots  projects,  community 
development,  and  human  rights 
advocacy  in  the  international 
community.  Typically,  people 
from  the  Northem  hemisphere 
work  with  people  in  the  south  to 
improve  economic,  social  and 
environmental  conditions. 

But  not  all  development  has 
succeeded  in  fulfilling  such 
goals.  In  fact,  many  intemational 
development  projects  funded  by 
Western  govemmcnts  and  the 
World  Bank  have  been  criticized. 
Such  projects  have  boosted  the 
donor  country's  trade  by  pro- 
moting increased  dependence  of 
the  host  country  on  the  donor 


country's  products.  This  kind  of 
development,  known  as  "tied 
aid"  has  increased  Third  World 
countries'  debt  load  with  little  or 
no  improvement  for  the  general 
population. 

The  major  barrier  to  fulfilling 
basic  human  needs  is  the  enor- 
mous debt  load  that  developing 
countries  carry.  Third  World 
countries  collectively  carry  a 
debt  of  $1.5  trillion. 

International  lenders  now  put 
harsh  conditions  on  further  fi- 
nancing for  developing  coun- 
tries. These  "structural  adjust- 
ment programmes"  often  trans- 
late to  cuts  in  domestic  spend- 
ing, and  deregulation  or  liberali- 
zation of  their  markets.  They  are 
imposed  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Worid 
Bank,  the  only  financial  agen- 
cies willing  10  lend  to  develop- 
ing countries. 

These  institutions  are  control- 
led by  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries. They  are  greatly  influenced 
by  transnational  corporations, 
whose  agenda  is  to  keep  the  Third 
World  dependent  on  them.  This 
dependancy  allows  them  to  en- 
force domestic  policies  that  open 
up  developing  countries'  labour 
and  resources  at  a  cheap  price 
for  transnational  corporations. 


As  a  result,  social  security 
and  educational  funds  have  been 
cut,  domestic  prices  and  unem- 
ployment have  risen,  and  inter- 
nal markets  and  small  businesses 
have  collapsed.  These  measures 
have  had  high  environmental  and 
social  costs.  Deregulation  has 
allowed  corporations  to  extract 
resources  without  constraints, 
and  protest  has  often  resulted  in 
human  rights  violations. 

We  are  shown  images  of  the 
West  sending  aid  to  the  Third 
World,  but  who  is  aiding  who?  If 
we  take  a  good  look  at  the  actual 
figures,  the  picture  certainly 
changes.  For  example.  Third 
World  countries  sent  $241  bil- 
lion more  to  rich  countries  in 
profits  and  debt  service  payments 
than  they  received  from  them  in 
aid,  during  the  1980s.  In  1992, 
developing  countries  received 
$60  billion  in  official  develop- 
ment assistance,  but  they  paid 
$160  billion  in  interest  charges 
back  to  the  donor  countries. 

So  if  this  is  the  position  we  as 
part  of  the  West  are  placing  de- 
veloping countries,  how  do  we 
expect  them  to  be  able  to  stabi- 
lize their  populations  or  cut  pol- 
lution or  reduce  poverty? 

Our  country '  s  economic  prob- 
lems are  a  result  of  the  same 


global  economic  order.  We  are 
experiencing  the  same  compres- 
sion of  social  and  educational 
programs  and  our  intemal  mar- 
kets are  being  "freed"  and  "lib- 
eralized" through  agreements 
such  as  NAFTA,  and  organized 
by  international  institutions  such 
as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Our  intemational  trade  poli- 
cies, investments,  and  consump- 
tion pattems  greatly  effect  Third 
World  countries,  as  do  our  envi- 
ronmental management  prac- 
tices. Conversely,  the  state  of 
other  countries'  economies  af- 
fect our  economic  well-being, 
and  their  environmental  prac- 
tices affect  human  and  ecosys- 
tem health  worldwide. 

These  issues  arc  important 
because  by  the  year  2000,  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation will  live  in  Third  World 
countries.  Their  ability  to  par- 
ticipate as  our  economic  trade 
partners  and  as  environmental 
co-stewards  is  fundamental  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  other  20  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population, 
which  is  us. 

S.  Justine  Wilson  is  a  former  U 
of  T  student  of  intemational  de- 
velopment and  geography. 


presented  statistics  supposedly 
proving  the  values  and  dangers 
of  sovereignty.  I  was  lost  in  the 
first  ten  minutes.  Numbers  can 
be  made  to  say  anything.  Watch 
for  more  statistical  reports  to  be 
made  public  this  year.  It  is  an- 
other strong  tactic  that  both  fed- 
eralist camps  will  make  full  use 
of. 

As  an  expatriated  Quebecois, 
I  can  sympathize  and  understand 
the  historical  and  political  justi- 
fications of  separation.  But  it 
simply  does  not  make  sense. 
Most  Western  countries  are 
heading  towards  increased  eco- 
nomic globalization.  Quebec  is 
simply  going  the  wrong  way  by 
wanting  to  put  up  a  new  barrier. 

In  addition,  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  province  and  not 
going  to  be  better  solved  through 
succession.  Quebec  has  the  high- 
est youth  suicide  rate  in  the 
Westem  world.  The  high  school 
dropout  rate  in  Metropolitan 
Montreal  is  almost  50  per  cent. 
The  city  also  boasts  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  unemployment  rate 
than  Toronto.  Although  Quebec 


has  made  incredible  strides  since 
the  1960s,  it  still  lags  behind  in 
its  economy,  in  its  education 
field  and  in  various  other  fields. 
Sovereignty  will  create  new  bar- 
riers that  the  province  doesn't 
need. 

Most  polls  are  showing  that 
the  "yes"  vote  is  holding  steady 
at  40  per  cent.  The  number  of 
"no"  votes  is  decreasing,  creat- 
ing a  larger  number  of 
undecideds.  It  doesn't  seem 
likely  that  the  retum  of  a  healthy 
Lucien  Bouchard  will  make  a 
difference .  The  passion  and  drive 
of  the  independence  movement 
has  dissipated.  The  Quebecois, 
like  many  across  the  country, 
want  jobs,  not  a  new  nation. 

The  media,  especially  in  Eng- 
lish Canada,  need  to  try  to  look 
more  at  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
Hopefully,  this  will  lead  to  a 
little  less  anger  and  indifference 
and  a  little  more  understanding 
among  both  French  and  English 
Canadians. 

Sebastien  Lavertu  is  a  Univer- 
sity College  student. 
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of  so  many  people  and  organiza- 
tions, who  all  deserve  credit  and 
acknowledgement  for  their  con- 
tributions. 

It  was  the  most  successful  rally 
at  U  of  T  in  almost  a  decade,  and 
it  has  given  everyone  the  clear 
message  that  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  future  of 
post-secondary  education  in 
Canada.  All  participants  from  U 
of  T  were  very  well-behaved, 
and  the  day  was  without  incident 
or  complaint.  Approximately 
4,000  U  of  T  students  partici- 
pated. 


However,  we  must  continue 
to  apply  pressure  on  the  federal 
government  to  ensure  that  the 
momentum  built  by  the  rally  and 
the  protest  has  the  desired  effect 
of  publicly  pressuring  the  fed- 
eral Liberals  to  halt  their  pro- 
posed cuts  scheduled  for  the 
upcoming  federal  budget,  which 
is  our  immediate  concern. 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council,  the  Graduate  Students' 
Union,  the  Association  for  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students, 
and  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  have  the  complete 
lists  of  the  mailing  addresses  to 
contact  your  local  MP's  to  ex- 


ACADEMIC 
DONS 
at 

TRINITY 
COLLEGE 


Dons  are  required  for  the  1995-1996  academic 
session  for  academic  counselling  and  support  to 
undergraduates  in  a  variety  of  disciplines. 
Approximately  one  third  of  duties  involve  residence 
responsibilities. 

Contact  Professor  C.J.  McDonough,  Dean  of  Arts, 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1H8 
978-8454 

Deadline  for  application  is  March  1.  1995 

Trinity  College  encourages  applications  from  qualified 
women  or  men,  members  of  visible  minorities, 
aboriginal  peoples  and  persons  with  disabilities. 


press  your  concern.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  elected  offi- 
cials to  respond  to  the  concerns 
of  their  constituents,  and  it  is 
your  right  to  express  them.  1 
urge  you  all  to  do  so.  It  we  are  to 
be  successful  in  our  objective  of 
opposing  the  federal  govern- 
ment, we  must  continue  to  show 
a  united  front.  Alternative  ideas 
are  being  developed,  and  any 
suggestions  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  all 
your  hard  work.  Without  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  all  involved, 
the  day  would  not  have  been  as 
successful  as  it  was. 

Gareth  Spanglett 
President 

Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil 

Shotgun 
wedding 

Vice-dean  Donald  Dewees  is 
disingenuous  when  he  states  that 


the  dean  of  Arts  and  Science 
"cannot  command  a  merger" 
between  departments  ("Middle 
East  and  Near  East  studies 
merge,"  Jan.  24). 

The  dean's  strategic  planning 
committee  left  the  departments 
of  Near  Eastern  Studies  and 
Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies 
with  little  choice  but  to  agree  to 
merge.  Without  a  merger,  the 
two  departments  would  die  slow 
deaths  through  attrition  and  re- 
tirements. With  a  merger,  there 
is  a  promise  that  our  respective 
programs  will  be  permitted  to  go 
forward  with  a  critical  mass  of 
professors.  Graduate  students 
were  not  the  only  interested  par- 
ties left  out  of  the  real  decision- 
making process. 

James  Reilly 
Assoc.  Chair 

Department  of  Middle  East  and 
Islamic  Studies 

Liberals  say 
no  to  cuts 

I  share  the  concern  of  Ontario's 
college  and  university  students 
about  the  impact  of  the  federal 
government's  proposed  educa- 
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New  College 
Mentorship  Program 


EXPLORE  YOUR  FUTURE  NOW 
Alumni  mentors  to  help  you 
In  many  career  fields 

Appllcatjon  forms: 
Alumni  &  Community  Development 
Wetmore  Hall,  Room  118 


tion  funding  reforms  on  the  fu- 
ture of  college  and  university 
education  in  the  province. 

Indeed,  the  potential  phase- 
out  of  $700  million  currently 
transferred  to  the  province  for 
post-secondary  education  could 
have  enormous  consequences  for 
students  who  are  already  reeling 
from  the  hefty  tuition  increases 
during  the  past  four  years.  As  I 
have  indicated  to  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Minister 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  I  cannot  sup- 
port any  measures  that  would 
force  students  to  shoulder  a  dis- 
proportionately greater  financial 
burden  for  their  college  or  uni- 
versity education. 

As  leader  of  the  Ontario  Lib- 
erals, I  have  vigorously  opposed 
the  Ontario  NDP  government's 
decision  to  impose  tuition  in- 
creases of  42  per  cent  during  a 
recession. 

These  increases  have  hurt  On- 
tario students  and  diminished 
access  to  our  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions. To  make  matters 
worse,  the  NDP  government  also 
eliminated  the  student  grant  pro- 
gram. 

The  six  per  cent  drop  in  appli- 
cations this  year  to  universities 
reflects  that  to  many,  the  costs 
of  acquiring  an  education  have 
become  prohibitive. 

As  if  its  tuition  hikes  were  not 
enough,  the  NDP  government 
has  responded  to  the  federal  dis- 
cussion paper  with  threats  that 
they  may  have  to  increase  tui- 
tion by  1 05  per  cent  and  that  they 
may  close  universities  and  col- 
leges. 

This  kind  of  irresponsible  pos- 
turing on  the  eve  of  an  Ontario 
election  benefits  no  one,  cer- 
tainly not  students,  faculty  and 
the  communities  that  are  served 
by  our  colleges  and  universities. 


An  Ontario  Liberal  govern- 
ment would  not,  as  the  NDP  has 
threatened,  impose  105  percent 
tuition  increases  on  students. 
Liberal  policy  has  been  consist- 
ent, both  in  government  and  in 
opposition:  tuition  and  operat- 
ing grants  should  change  in  tan- 
dem, reflecting  infiation  and 
other  relevant  faaors. 

I  want  to  assure  Ontario  stu- 
dents that  I  remain  committed  to 
this  approach.  I  will  not  allow 
tuition  increases  to  compensate 
for  decreases  in  university  and 
college  operating  grants. 

Meanwhile,  unlike  the  Rae 
government,  I  will  move  for- 
ward with  an  income-contingent 
repayment  program  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
significant  negative  impact  upon 
student  debt  loads. 

It  is  clear  the  current  system 
of  student  assistance  is  failing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  and 
we  need  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
new  ways  of  addressing  student 
needs. 

I  believe  Ontario's  universi- 
ties and  colleges  have  a  critical 
role  to  play  in  ensuring  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  our  prov- 
ince. Our  ability  to  provide  a 
highly  trained  and  educated  work 
force,  to  support  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  communities,  and  to 
undertake  worid-class  initiatives 
in  research  depends  on  the 
strength  of  our  universities  and 
colleges. 

An  Ontario  Liberal  govern- 
ment will  work  with  students 
and  educators  in  these  changing 
and  challenging  times  to  ensure 
high-quality,  accessible  post- 
secondary  education. 

Lyn  McUod.  MPP 
Leader 

Ontario  Uheral  Party 
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JUST  HOW  MUCH  FRENCH 
ARE  KIDS  EXPOSED  TO 
THESE  DAYS? 

it  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  reolize  the  need  for  French  language  skills  today. 

If  does,  however,  take  a  French  teacher  to  meet  that  need. 
If  you've  ever  considered  a  career  teaching  French  in  the  school  system,  then  you'll 
want  to  know  about  the  comprehensive  French  programme  offered  at  Scarborough 
College.  It's  a  four-year  specialist  programme  that  provides  you  with  an  advantage  for 
admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Education.  And  then  on  to  o  career  teaching  French. 
If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  exposure  you'd  like,  coil  us. 

For  more  information  and  admission  requirements,  contact: 
the  Progromme  co-ordinator.  Professor  R  Mugnier  at  287-7143 
or  the  Scarborough  College  Registrar,  Sue  Martin  at  287-7530 


FRENCH  LANCUAOE  EDUCATION 


SCARBOROUOH  CAMPUS 
FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Passion  •  Dedication  •  Excellence 

75  years  of  outstanding  student  government. 
Be  a  part  of  the  tradition. 


ELECTIONS  FOR 
1995  COMMITTEES 


Do  you  feel  that  Hart  House  is  meeting  your  needs? 
If  your  answer  is  yes  or  no,  take  the  time  to  vote. 
Choose  your  representatives. 

ELECTIONS  WILL  BE  HELD 
OVER  TWO  DAYS: 

Tuesday,  February  7 
Wednesaay,  February  8 


Hart  House 

Rotunda  1 0  am  -  7  pm 
Athletics  12  noon  -  2  pm 


Erindale 

Meeting  Place 
10  am  -  2  pm 


Scarborough 

Meeting  Place 
10  am  -  2  pm 


For  more  information  please  call  978-4411 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
A  message  from  the  House  Committee  at  Hart  House. 
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Fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  Innu  in  Nitassinan  continues 

Americans  to  resume  low-level  test  flights 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

Just  over  20  people  gathered 
outside  the  American  Consulate 
Tuesday  afternoon  to  protest  the 
plans  of  the  United  Stales  Air 
Force  to  recommence  low-level 
military  flight  training  over 
northern  Labrador  and  Quebec. 

The  flight  training  is  expected 
to  begin  this  spring  over 
Nitassinan,  the  northern  Labra- 
dor and  Quebec  area  where  the 
Innu  people  have  lived  for  over 
10,000  years. 

Currently  there  are  12,000 
Innu — an  aboriginal  and  no- 
madic people — living  in  the  re- 
gion. 

The  demonstration  was  organ- 
ized by  the  International  Cam- 
paign for  the  Innu  and  the  Earth, 
a  coalition  of  1 50  groups  around 
the  world.  The  group  has  been 
trying  for  15  years  to  hall  .several 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion members  from  training  over 
Nitassinan. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  pulled  out 
of  the  region  in  1990  at  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  after  conduct- 
ing low-level  flight  training  since 
1980. 

But  the  Canadian  Department 
of  National  Defence  recently 
announced  that  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  will  be  returning  to 
Nitassinan,  where  fighter  jcij  fly 
as  low  as  30  meters  above  the 
earth. 

"It's  ear-peircing,"  said 
Carolyn  Langdon,  an  organizer 
for  the  campaign.  "They're  about 
100  feet  above,  and  people  who 
have  experienced  it  claim  they 
can  see  the  pilots'  faces.  That's 
how  close  it  is." 

Langdon  says  low-level  flight 
training  has  had  devastating  ef- 
fects on  wildlife,  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  Innu  lifestyle. 

'The  Innu  hunters  are  report- 
ing low  birth  rates  of  beaver,  and 
the  caribou  herd  has  been  greatly 
affected,"  Langdon  said.  "The 
Innu,  and  their  whole  way  of 
life,  depends  on  the  caribou." 

The  noise  of  the  military  jets, 
she  says,  has  disrupted  caribou 
migratory  and  mating  patterns, 
and  destroyed  the  nesting  sites 
of  various  bird  species. 

Sometimes  the  jets  fly  so  low 
that  they  singe  tree  tops,  added 
Langdon. 

"There's  no  way  that  the  pro- 
posed activities  can  avoid  envi- 
ronmental repercussions  to  the 
land,"  Langdon  said. 

The  federal  government  es- 
tablished a  review  board  in  1987 
to  assess  the  negative  impact  on 
the  environment  as  a  result  of 


the  military  flight  training,  but 
the  Innu  said  the  process  was  so 
unfair  that  they  preferred  to  boy- 
cott it. 

"It's  a  sham.  The  hearings 
were  held  in  the  fall  during  the 
traditional  hunting  season,"  said 
Langdon.  "They  were  set  up  at 
the  worst  time  for  the  Innu  to  be 
there  to  represent  themselves. 

"Also,  the  Innu  would  not  have 
had  a  chance  at  these  hearings  lo 
cross-examine  the  government's 
experts  and  the  testimony  that 
they're  presenting  in  their  stud- 
ies, which  the  Innu  and  their 
own  individual  experts  feel  is 
very  flawed." 

Langdon  says  the  Innu  have 
never  ceded  their  territory  to  the 
federal  government.  She  says 


although  the  land  claims  proc- 
ess has  been  suspended,  it  does 
not  give  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment the  right  to  allow  military 
flight  training  over  the  region. 

"You'd  think  that  the  govern- 
ment would  at  least  call  a  mora- 
torium on  night  training  until 
the  land  claims  dispute  has  been 
settled,"  said  Langdon.  "But  they 
haven't." 

Kari  Reynolds,  one  of  the  cam- 
paign's  activists,  says  she  is  sym- 
pathetic to  the  cause. 

"Innu  speakers  came  to  To- 
ronto, and  when  I  heard  them 
speak,  I  was  very  moved  be- 
cause I  could  see  that  this  is  not 
just  a  theoretical  or  political  is- 
sue for  them.  It's  their  whole 
lifestyle  at  stake,"  said  Reynolds. 


A  small  but  comitted  crowd. 


(NatasaHatsiosA/S) 


Bring  back  reading  week:  ASSU  prez 


BY  Aaron  Chan 

The  president  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union  says 
his  faculty  should  reinstate  sum- 
mer reading  week. 

Michael  O'Brien-Walker  says 
he's  upset  that  students  were  not 
consulted  before  making  the  de- 
cision. He  also  said  the  proposal 
appeared  not  to  be  well  thought- 
out. 

In  December,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  decided  to 
eliminate  reading  week.  Can- 
celling the  week  off  means  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  break  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  halves 
of  the  summer  term. 


Faculty  administrators  say  the 
decision  to  eliminate  the  break 
was  made  because  of  concerns 
that  summer  session  courses 
were  not  covering  the  same 
amount  of  material  as  the  courses 
held  in  the  winter  session. 

William  Bateman,  program 
director  of  the  summer  school 
program,  conceded  that  there  was 
no  student  consultation  prior  to 
the  faculty's  decision. 

But  Bateman  still  defended 
the  decision. 

"The  fees  the  students  pay  is 
the  same  between  the  winter  and 
summer  session,"  Bateman  said. 
"I  hope  students  will  see  that 
we're  restoring  the  lost  teaching 


time  that  was  taken  away  a  few 
years  ago.  I  hope  students  don't 
perceive  this  in  a  negative  way." 

Summer  reading  week  was 
only  instituted  in  the  late  1980s. 
It  has  been  criticized  as  an  un- 
successful experiment  by  pro- 
fessors, who  feel  the  missing 
four  to  six  teaching  hours  is  too 
large  a  discrepancy  between  win- 
ter  and  summer  courses, 
Bateman  said. 

But  the  removal  of  the  week 
creates  another  problem,  says 
O'Brien-Walker.  He  says  he's 
concerned  that  the  marking  of 
first-half  exams  will  overlap  too 
much  with  the  start  of  second- 
half  courses. 


For  instance,  he  says,  a  full 
refund  might  be  impossible  for  a 
student  whose  taking  of  a  sec- 
ond-hal  f  continuation  course  was 
contingent  on  passing  the  first 
half  prerequisite. 

Because  the  grading  on  the 
first-term  course  doesn't  occur 
until  well  into  the  second,  stu- 
dents could  be  taking — and  pay- 
ing for — courses  despite  failing 
the  prerequisite. 

Bateman  agreed  marking  of 
first-half  exams  would  overlap 
with  the  start  of  second-half 
courses.  But  he  said  the  benefits 
outweighed  any  disadvantages. 

"We  fell  that  the  academic 
concern  restoring  that  lost  teach- 


ing lime  is  a  more  important 
issue,"  said  Bateman.  'The  de- 
cision was  made  entirely  for  aca- 
demic reasons." 

O'Brien- Walker  disagreed. 

"I  think  it's  a  necessary  thing," 
said  O'Brien-Walker.  "It  gives 
you  time  to  reflect  on  the  course, 
catch  up  with  the  work,  or  just 
take  a  vacation." 

Scarborough  College  is  plan- 
ning to  continue  to  have  summer 
reading  week,  as  part  of  its  plan 
to  change  to  a  12-week  teaching 
schedule  year-round,  like  many 
other  Ontario  universities. 


Politics  not  focus  of  new  officer 


BY  Ingrid  Ancevich 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  has  elected  a  new  hu- 
man rights  officer. 

New  officer  Albert  Luk  says 
he  does  not  view  his  position  as 
being  limited  to  political  issues. 
He  says  the  area  of  human  rights 
should  provide  students  with 
more  "fun." 

"[Students]  come  to  the  lobby 
of  Sid  Smith  and  they're  being 
entertained  by  musicians  or  peo- 
ple who  are  educating  them... 
about  other  cultures  or  other  peo- 
ples and  [if]  they're  having  fun 
at  it,  then  that's  great,"  said  Luk. 

"That's  my  ultimate  goal,  lo 
make  sure  people  are  having  fun 
and  that  they '  re  not  bei  ng  bogged 
down  by  politics,  politics,  poli- 


tics all  the  time." 

Luk,  a  Trinity  College  repre- 
sentative on  the  council's  board 
of  directors,  was  elected  on  Jan. 
23.  Former  human  rights  officer 
Ranjit  Ebenezer  resigned  on  Nov. 
30. 

Ebenezer  left  the  position  af- 
ter the  board  decided  not  to  vote 
on  his  motion  supporting  same- 
sex  spousal  benefits. 

Luk  says  he  will  not  take  a 
stance  on  the  issue,  because  it  is 
up  to  the  students  themselves  to 
decide. 

"While  I  respect  Ranjit's  opin- 
ion about  it,  I  also  think  that  the 
students  can  make  their  own 
decision  without  SAC  telling 
them  what  to  do. 

"Who  am  I  to  say  what  is  right 
or  wrong  to  other  students?  I 
personally  have  my  own  beliefs 


[about  this  issue],  but  I'm  not 
willing  to  impose  my  beliefs  on 
other  people.  I  feel  that  they 
have  the  freedom  of  expression, 
of  choice,  to  make  whatever  de- 
cision they  want,"  he  said. 

Gareth  Spanglett,  the  coun- 
cil's president,  says  it  is  unfortu- 
nate Luk's  time  as  human  rights 
officer  will  be  limited  to  the  64 
days  left  in  this  council's  term. 

"[But]  we're  going  to  look  at 
what  he's  got  coming  up  on  his 
agenda  and  we're  going  to  do  as 


much  as  we  can. 

"Albert  has  been  really  dedi- 
cated this  year,  he's  come  out 
for  all  the  events.  He's  some- 
body who  I'm  pretty  confident 
will  do  a  really  good  job," 
Spanglett  said. 

David  Ruddell,  the  council's 
external  commissioner,  agrees. 

"He's  been  very  enthusiastic 
this  year  with  Blue  Crew  and 
other  services  events.  I  think  he'  11 
do  a  good  job  with  the  time  he 
has,"  he  said. 


FRUfTRATEDI 
DISCOURAGIEDt 
CONFUSED! 


♦  Has  LjOL^r  education 
seemed  pointless  in 
Ljour  search  for  a  career^ 
♦  IJns!/i re  what  vocations 
are  available? 
♦  Need  help  getting 
on  track? 

Call  Qareet  ^ocus 
(905)815-0833 
the  key  to  your  future 


Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic 

IS  now  accepting  applications  (or  its  next  three  entering  classes. 
(April  1995.  September  I99S,  ]anuary  1996) 

Crnrrnl  rvifiiiri'iiii'uls  ill  linir  itf  viilry  inrliiilr: 

•  At  least  2-3  years  of  undergraduate  college  in  a  health  science  or 
basic  science  degree  program.  (Inquire  for  a  complete  list  of  specific 
requirements.) 

•  A  minimum  G.P.A.  of  2.5.  (A  more  competitive  G.P.A.  is  favored.) 

•  A  personal  interest  in  a  career  as  a  primary  care  physician. 

Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic  offers  a  rigorous  four  year  professional 
education.  Our  focus  on  science,  diagnosis,  chiropractic  methods,  patient 
care  and  research  provides  our  graduates  with  the 
tools  they  need  to  work  as  primary  care  physicians  in  the  health  care 
environment.  NWCC  is  fully  accredited  by  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  Council  on  Chiropractic  Education. 

A  representatlvt  will  be  visiting  your  canpu*  on 
Thursday,  February  9th,  1995, 11:00  am  •  1:00  pm 
at  Medical  Sciences  Building,  room  4171. 

■ Call:  l-nOO-HHH-  tr  77  or  Illll{-t777 
Ir    Write:  Direrlor  of  Ailinissiims 
250i  West  84th  Street,  Hinneapolis.  HN  55431 


Limited  budget  tliis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


8     Varsity  News 


Thursday,  February  2,  1995 


NIAGARA  FALLS  •CANADA 


HOWA 
JOH 

ONE  OF  NIAGARA 


NSON       the  ^fo^ 

kRAS  FINEST  HOTELS   


DIRECT  TO  HOTEL 
(905)  357-4040 

5905  VICTORIA  AVE 
NIAGARA  FALLS 


2  NIGHT  PACKAGE 

•  2  Nights  Luxury  Accommodations 

•  Dinner  tor  2  •  Two  Breal<fcists  for  2 

•  Bottle  of  Wine  in  Your  Room 

•  7  Storey  Hotel  •  Kids  Stay  Free 

•  Free  In-Room  Movies 

•  Indoor  Pool/Sauna/Whirlpool 
.  1  BLOCK  TO  FALLS 

^sk  about  Jacuzzi  Suites 


Almost  200,000  positions  created  as  part  of  government  program 

Province  dishes  out  miiiions  to 
improve  summer  job  scene 


1 -800-565-4656 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

The  Ontario  government  will 
spend  $57  million  this  year  to 
create  summer  jobs  for  young 
people. 

The  money,  expected  to  cre- 
ate 24,000  jobs,  is  part  of  the 
second  annual  Jobs  Ontario  sum- 
mer youth  program. 

Jobs  created  will  range  from 


training-oriented  programs  to 
menial  labour.  The  money  goes 
to  subsidize  jobs  in  the  private 
sector,  create  employment  with 
provincial  ministries,  or  be  given 
out  as  venture  loans  for  students 
to  start  their  own  summer  busi- 
ness. 

While  the  program  is  aimed  at 
youth  between  the  ages  of  1 5  to 
24,  it  is  very  popular  among 


s 


The  U  of  X  BOOKSTORE 
Where  Literature  is  an  Event 


prmat«ibr.  CBC      Radio  740 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 


Wed.  Feb.  8th  8:00  pm 


man 


Toronto's  Literary 
Community 
Welcomes  the  winner 
of  the 

1994  Booker  Prize 

reading  from  his  new  novel 

How  late  it  was,  how  late 

Christine  tSlater 
a  preview  reading  from  her 
forthcoming  new  novel: 
Certain  Dead  Soldiers 

The  Imperial,  upstairs  in  the  Library  Pub 

58  Dundas  St  East  (no  cover) 


Mon.  Feb.  13th  7:30  pm  | 
'eff  Noon 


Arthur  C.  Clark  Award 

winner  reading  from 
his  debut  sci-fi  novel 
VURT 

Feter  Gault 

/imy  itachelle 
read  from  the  novel 
Knucklehead 

Greg  KrdLmer 
previews  The  Pursemonger  of  Fugu 

A  musical  pertormance  of  mystical  trash 
with  Christian  and  the  Lions  9  30pm 
The  RIvoll  334  Queen  Street  West  (no  cove-- 


A  Night  of  j^somniacs  readings 
Mad  Angels  &  Amphetamines  /  Playing  In  the  Asphalt  Ga 


m 

I  Fri.  Feb.  17th  8:00  pm 

Stan  Rogal,  Jill  Battson,  Noah  Leznoff  '  — 

Mary  Elizabeth  Grace,  Tatiana  Freire-Llzama,  Nik  Beat,  Phlip  Arima 

also:  music  with  Mary  Elizabeth  Grace  &  Alot  O'Skirt  Hoopla 

Sylvester's  Caf6  16  Bancroft  Ave  2  blocks  north  of  College,  west  off  Huron 


Mon.  Feb.  20th  7:30  pm 


0\  iver  Oacks 

author  of 
Awakenings  and 
The  Man  Who 
Mistook  His  Wife 
for  a  Hsf  reads  from 
his  lucid  and  compelling  case  studies. 
An  Anthropologist  On  Mars 

Convocation  Hall.  31  King  s  College  Circle 
Tickets  $5  (S3  stud/snr)  at  U  of  T  Bookstore 
Reserv  (416)  978-7993  10-2  Mon-Fn  only 


Thurs.  Feb.  23rd  7:00  pm 


/?oger 
Gr  eenwald 

CBC  Literary  Prize 

winner  reading  from 
Connecting  Flights 

Fton  Charach 

reading  from  his 
collection,  Someone 
Else's  Memo  ires 


An  evening  of  poetry  at 
Palmerston  Library,  560  Palmerston  (Free) 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  214  College  Street  •  M-F  9-6 /Sat  10-5 /Sun  12-5  .  Series  Info  (416)  978-7989 


If  you're  getting  Ured  of  low  grades,  head  up  to  Blue  mid-week  price  of  only  $25.00  for  full-time  students 
Mountain  for  our  Coors  Light  University  &  College  with  I.D.  All  week  long  there'll  be  myster>  skiers,  live 
■Week  from  February  2()th  to  26th.  Among  Blue  s  33  music  by  The  'WTieat  Kings  and  much,  much  more, 
expertly  groomed  trails  you'll  find  some  of  Ontario  s  For  reser\'ations  call  direct  at  (^05)445-0231,  (416)869- 
highest  grades.  Enjoy  them  all  ^^^jjS^  Ml  |  |r  <^^^^^^  /i^  "^^^^  in  Toronto,  or  call  our 
dav  and  night  for  the  special    ^^^mt      DL(#C  ^^^^i^l. 

iMOUNUIN 


Sno-phone  at  (416)  869  3822, 


IT'S  HAPPENING  AT  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Don't  forget  our  S25  Student  Saver  Sundays'  all  season  long! 


university  students. 

Bilijana  Carter,  coordinator 
of  part  time  and  summer  jobs  for 
the  U  of  T  Career  Centre,  says 
competition  for  Jobs  Ontario 
posts  is  very  high  among  univer- 
sity-level students. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  interest  from 
students,  many  of  whom  are  in- 
terested in  the  Environmental 
Youth  Corps,"  says  Carter. 

Most  of  the  jobs  in  this  pro- 
gram don't  require  the  applicant 
to  t)e  studying  in  a  certain  field 
in  order  to  get  placed,  says  Marie 
Rochon,  media  officer  for  tlie 
summer  program. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  students 
who  arc  studying  entirely  differ- 
ent fields  in  the  program,"  says 
Rochon. 

Rochon  said  the  $57  million 
represents  money  that  has  been 
saved  by  the  government  from 
elsewhere. 

The  summer  program  is  tx;ing 
run  under  the  supervision  of  the 
provincial  education  ministry. 

Peter  Alexander,  communi- 
cations assistant  in  the  ministry, 
says  some  funding  goes  to  the 
environment  ministry's  Environ- 
mental Youth  Corps,  and  the 
northern  development  ministry's 
Northern  Training  Opportuni- 
ties, which  subsidizes  business 
to  hire  extra  employees.  Jobs 
Ontario  also  funds  other  govern- 
ment agencies  to  hire  students  to 
fill  positions  that  have  liecn  va- 
cated during  holidays,  he  said. 

"What  we've  done  is  co-ordi- 
nate the  different  ministries  to 
make  these  decisions,"  said  Al- 
exander. 

The  province '  s  works  program 
has  been  criticized  as  an  expen- 
sive and  inefficient  way  to  in- 
crease employment.  But  Alex- 
ander disagrees.  He  says  tight 
economic  limes  had  forced  the 


government  to  be  selective  in  its 
expenditures. 

'These  aren't  just  make-work 
programs  . .We  can't  afford  to 
throw  money  away,"  he  said. 

Alexander  said  that,  while  the 
criteria  for  selecting  applicants 
is  based  primarily  on  merit,  an 
effort  is  made  to  reach  out  to 
new  Canadians  through  adver- 
tising. 

And,  of  the  186,0(X)  jobs  cre- 
ated, only  10,000  are  pan  time, 
he  said. 

"We're  doing  our  part  here... 
the  youth  employment  rate  is 
four  per  cent  lower  than  last 
year,"  said  Alexander. 

The  nature  of  the  jobs  created 
include  service-oriented  work, 
office  jobs  at  cither  the  clerical 
or  managerial  level,  and  some 
outdoor  work. 

Some  of  the  jobs  involve  train- 
ing in  scientific  research,  such 
as  studying  wild  rice  cultivation 
in  Northern  Ontario. 

The  Northern  Training  Op- 
portunities Program — a  Jobs 
Ontario  program  being  run  along 
with  the  Ministry  of  Northern 
Development  and  Mines — pays 
50  per  cent  of  a  student's  wages 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $4  an  hour, 
according  to  director  Doug  May. 

The  northern  program  also  has 
a  co-op  component  has  similar 
conditions  of  employment.  Stu- 
dents who  get  co-op  work  un- 
dergo job  training  related  to  their 
field  of  study. 

These  internship  postings  can 
make  upwards  of  $14  an  hour, 
says  May. 

"This  ideally  provides  a 
springboard  for  the  career  of  that 
graduate."  says  May.  "The  big- 
gest difference  between  this  [and 
other  programs]  is  that  students 
don't  apply  to  us,  the  businesses 
do." 


Gay,  lesbian,  bisexual 
directory  released  * 


Ontario's  first  province-wide 
gay  community  services  direc- 
tory was  released  last  Wednes- 
day. 

The  directory,  officially  ti- 
tled The  Rainbow  Book — the 
Ontario  Directory  of  Commu- 
nity Services  for  Lesbians,  Gay 
Men,  Bisexuals.  Transsexuals, 
Transgenderists  and  Transves- 
tites,  contains  350  entries — 
many  of  which  don't  appear  in 
ordinary  phone  books.  These 
entries  include  self-help  and 
peer  support,  health  services, 
and  youth  and  student  re- 
sources, among  others. 

The  directory  was  produced 
and  published  in  a  joint  co- 
operative effort  between  rep- 
resentatives from  four  commu- 
nity organizations — the  Coali- 
tion for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Rights 
in  Ontario,  519  Community 
Centre,  the  Lesbian-Gay-Bi 


Youth  Line,  and  Project  Affir- 
mation. Funding  for  the  project 
was  provided  by  the  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Community  Appeal. 

Nick  Muld,  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  a  representative  for 
the  Coalition  of  lesbian  and 
Gay  Rights  in  Ontario,  said  the 
directory  will  help  the  gay  and 
lesbian  community. 

"It'll  be  good  in  terms  of  the 
communication  that  it  provides 
people,  in  terms  of  knowing 
that  these  groups  exist,  know- 
ing that  there  are  supports  out 
there,"  said  Muld. 

"Also,  people  can  utilize  it 
to  build  networks,  collaborate 
with  one  another,  develop  in- 
terrelated programs." 

The  Rainbow  Book  is  cur- 
rently being  distributed 
through  the  519  Church  Street 
Community  Centre. 

Don  Ward 


varsity  news  staff 
meetings  every 
monday  at 
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Annual  Genera  1  MeetinaSAC  &  CIUT 

Fetruanj  7.  1995  7:30  pm  Harf  H  ouse  Debates  Room,  7  Hart  H  ouse  Circl*"  ^"—^ 


Students'  Administrative  Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Statement  of  General  Fund  Revenue  and  Expenditures  For  the  Year  Ended  April  30,  1994 


Revenues 

1994 

1993 

Student  Membership  fees 

? 

585798 

Convocations 

100997 

Orientation 

57408 

Health  Insurance  Plan  Administration 

(18703) 

Interest  and  Other 

33808 

7 

759308 

Totals 


Totals 

Excess  of  Revenues  Over  Expenditures 


426101 
36444 
180531 
16834 
24981 
33825 
718716 

40592 


Students'  Administrative  Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Balance  Sheet  As  At  April  30.  1994 


Assets 

Current 

Cash  &  Marketable  Securities 
Accounts  Receivable 
Inventory 

Wheelchair  Access  Fund 
Fixed 


1994 


1993 

238650 
3588 
8269 
250507 
2623844 
 57994 


Liabilities 

Current 

Accounts  Payable 
Commitments 
Fund  Balances 
General  Fund 
Wheelchair  Access  Fund 


2932345 

163143 
145358 


2623844 
2769202 


2932345 


Summary  of  Business:  The  presentation  of  the  year  end  financial  statements  &  the  presentation  of  by-law  amendments  which  include :  minor  corrections,  possible 
changes  to  the  executive  stmcture,  &  possible  changes  to  the  elections  procedures.  Come  see  what  those  question  marlcs  really  are! 


CIUT  Statement  of  General  Fund  Revenue  For  the  Year  End  August  31, 1994 
Revenues  1994  1993 


Student  Fees 
Advertising 
Fundraising 
Rental 

Membership  Fees 
Grant 

Gain  on  Sale  of  Fixed  Assets 

Totals 
Expenditures 

Advertisng  &  Promotion 
Bad  Debts 

Bank  Charges  &  Interest 
Depreciation-Office  Equipment 

-Broadcasting  Equipment 

Fees 

Fundraising 

Insurance 

Office 

Production  &  Studio 
Professional  Fees 
Rental 
Telephone 
Wages 

 Totals 


Excess  of  Revenues  Over  Expenditures 
Defjciency-Beginningof  Year 
Surplus  (Deficiency  )-End  of  Year 


103,750 
65,699 
46507 
44864 
485 
17883 

279188 


4758 
5093 
896 

593 
10605 

4559 
10878 

2924 

8435 
16942 

2235 
36736 
12004 
116633 

233291 


45897 
(10043) 
35854 


116953 
86820 
49512 
40247 
737 
26871 
2730 

323870 


5659 
5796 
1458 
125 
1 1227 
7775 
7723 
1757 
10082 
12878 
1500 
36684 
16261 
125578 

244503 
79367 
(89410) 
(10043) 


CIUT 

Balance  Sheet  As  At  August  31,  1994 


Assets 

Bank 

Accounts  Receivable 
Fixed  (note  4) 


1994 


38606 
25293 
46690 


1993 


9467 
29757 
52443 


Total 


Liabilities  &  Surplus 

Accounts  Payable 
Surplus 


110589 


74735 
35854 


91667 


101710 
(10043) 


Commitment  (note  5) 


•"See  Accompanying  Notes 


1 10589 


91667 


Sunday    TTionday   tuesday  Wednesday 


2 


EBRUARY 


Nominations 
Open  at  9:15  am 

for  the  Students" 
Administrative  Council 
General  Elections 


6 


c 


13 


The  Fsujulty  Arts  Series  hosts  Jazz 

7 Performance 
with  Mike  Murley/Kevin 
Turcoite  Quintet  with  Brian 
Dickenson,  Don  Thompson,  and 
Barry  Elmes 
8:00 jpm  Tickets  $15/$10 
Box  Office  978-3744 


1 


The  Annual  'Love  Yourself 
Health  Fair- 
-Creating  a 
Roadmap  to  a 
Healthier  You 

Sid  Smith  Lobby 

10  am-4pm 


8 


Gfohaf  Oaoafopmenf  ftoyareness  Ideek 

Sec  Ad  this  page  for  info,  on  events 


14 


15 


9 


36 


20 


Nominations 
Re-Open 
at  9:15 


27 


am 


to  fill  vacancies 

for  the  Students'  Administrative  ! 

Council  General  Elections 
I  i 


The  HUIVGARIAIV 

Student  Club 

Magyar  Di'akklub 

Watch  for  our  following  events: 
Ski  Trip 

Skating 

Koroknay  Imre  (folk  art  historian) 
Leslie  Dan  ( Chainnan  of  Novophann) 
Wine  &  Cheese  Parties 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
CALL  977-1715  OR  595-5917 


The  Wiirneii  's  (Venire  Presents 

Professor 
^1  Nakanyike 
^  I  Musisi 

1-3:00  pm 
At  the 
Women's  Centre 
978-8201  for  more 
information 


Student  Jazz  Combos 

under  the  direction  of  Alex  Dean 

8:00  pm 
Admission 
Free 

tor  Info.  978-3744 


22 


2  8     Gfof^af  Beuefofimenl 


Mondau  6 


1 1  am  - 

Intemat 
Development  Fair 

Sid  Smith  Foyer 
StGeorge  Campus 

11  -  3pm 

ll-12pm  Greenpeace:  No  &h  no  forest  no  future 

Rm  1078,  Sid  Smith 
12-lpni  Global  Ed-Med  Supplies  (GEMS) 
Community  Development  Projects  in  Brazil,  Uganda.  Haiiti  & 
Jamaica  Rm  1078,  Sid  Smith  " 
l-2pm  World  Vision  Global  Educatio 
Rm  1078,  Sid  Smith 
2-3pmPuebli to  Canada 
Rm  3041,  Sid  Smith 

Canada's  Foreign  Policy  Review:  A  New  Vision  of  More  of 
die  Same? 
Metro  Reference  Libiary 


11  am- 

Cultural 
A  Window 
Wort 

Sid  Smith 
St.George  C 

Refugees:  Car 
Burden  of  Globa 
Intemational  Stud 
Sl  Geoa'c  C 

7-9i 

Film:  "Arc  the 
Canada  the  Sanx 
of  Chambers, 
Canipi 


Thurs.,  Feb.  9,  9pm  Food  fOF  T 

Diabolos  CoflFee  House,  University  C 


tbwAd^x  -iTidQi..  ^.^twd^y 

p~        Commander  Rick  Green  T       T  tJ^Prick"  XJlT^YbUr";^!^"  ~       1  The  Fal:JIityArti  Series  hoste"! 


s 


77 


Computers, 
Careers,  &•  You 

'  Rm.  1050, 

Earth  Sciences  Centre 

7:00-8:30  pm 
 I 


3 


Up 

Free  Film  programmed 

the  Cineroa  Studies 
Students  Union  &  spon- 
sored by  SAC,  7:00  pm 
Innis  College,  2  Sussex 


Etctic  Rxtry 
Reading 
Time  &  Location  TBA 
Call  the  Women 's 
Centre  at 

978-8201 


4 


William  Aidc;  Piano 
Walter  Hall 
Edward  Johnson  Building 

8:00  pm 

Tickets  $15/$  10 
Box  Office  978-3744 


Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  &  Sganarelle  presented  in  French 
at  8:30  pm  at  St.  Mike's  Theatre  February  2,  3,  &4  926  7135  for  info 


Community 
Sexual  Health 
Fair 

see  ad  in  outer  pages 


Victoria  College  Free  Film  ^ 
Society  presents  Director  E.  Rohmer's  I 


'Claire's  Me' 

Northrope  Frye  Hall,  Rm  003 

7:30  pm 


Information  Table  at 
Sid  Smith 

All  there  is  to  know  about  Safer  sex,  birth 
control,  unplanned  pregnancy  options,  com- 
munity organizations  etc. 

Canadian  AIDS  Quilt 

Med  Science  Building,  Lobby 

Human  Rights  for  Gay 
Sc  Lesbian  Families 

A  panel  discussion  on  common  sense 
approaches  to  safeguarding  family  rights  for 
lesbians  &  gay  men.  Call  978-0951  . 


Homo  Hop 
at  the 
HangaR 

Gay,  Lesbian,  &  Bisexual 

dance  on  campus 
Presented  by  LGB-Out 
100  St.  George  Street 


University  Toronto 


ub  Night  at  the  HangaR 
9  pm,  Free  before  10  pm 
$3  after 


Victoria  CoUege  Free  Film 
Society  presents  Director  F.  Fellini's 

La  Dolce  Vita 

Northrope  Frye  Hall,  Rm  003 

7:30  pm 


10 


""Love"5e"! 

Human 
Remains" 

Free  Film 
programmed  by 
the  Cinema  Studies  Students 
Union  &>  sponsored  by  SAC 
7:00  pm 
Innis  College 
2  Sussex  Avenue 


11 


Environment  (deaf: 

fJanaarcf  3  f'fe6raar(j  3 
Wednesday  is  Garbage  Day 

Look  for  attractive  &  informative  cafeteria  dis- 
plays 

Eco-pledges 

Swear  on  your  soul  for  an  organic  apple 
Sid  Smith  Lobby,  11  am-  3  pm 

Swap  Shop 
Free  used  office  furniture  &  books!  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  South  Borden  Building  (Spadina  & 
Russell,  1-4  pm 

Thursday 

A  Tour  of  Naturalisation  Projects 

on  Campus  leaves  G.S.U.  (16  Bancroft)  at  2  pm 
U  of  T  Green  Spaces  Talk.  International  Students 
Centre,  3  pm 

Community  Gardening  Meeting,  International 
Student  Centre,  5:30  pm 

Friday 

A  Panel  Discussion  on  Food  Issues  , 

International  Student  Centre,  1  pm 
Big  Vegetarian  Potluck  Dinner! 

Winter  Food  Fest:  Bring  some  food 
&/or  your  own  bowl  &  spoon. 

Call  978-7770 for  info. 
Enviornment  Week  is  sponsored  by  OPIRG-Toronto 
with  assistance  from  the  Environmental  Studies 
Student  Union,  Facilities  &  Services  &  the  Waste 
Managment  Office  &  SAC 

Also  Don 't  Miss: 
the  Innis  Environment  Pub,  Innis 
Cafe,  9  pm  Thurs.  Feb.  2 


16 


17 


18 


^uh  Night  at  the  HangaR 
9  pm,  Tree  before  10  pm 


_f3  after_ 


The  Thursday  Noon  Series  Hosts 

Student  Jazz  Combos 

under  the  direction  of 
r  ^  Kirk  MacDonald 

12:10  pm 
W  V-y  Free 


for  Info.  978-3744 


r  "Hour  of  tiie  Star"  "! 

Free  Film  programmed  by  the  Cinema  Studies 


Pub  Npit  at  the  HangaRl 
9  pm,  Free  before  10  pm 
$3  after 
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students  Union  &?  spon- 
sored by  SAC 
7:00  pm 

Innis  College,  2  Sussex 


Nomini 
Close  at 


tions 
:00  pm 

for  the  Students'  Admini^rative 
Council  General  Elections 
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4 


f)(M}arana&&  (deafc  Fahruary  6-9  f99S 


i4pm 

.Fair: 
i*  to  the 

-Foyer 
jiampus 

j7ing  the 
ifj  Inequality 
ijEnts'  Centre 
;jmpus 

Ipm 

iBirdsin 
:^ .'"  Council 
jErindale 


8 


1 1  am  -  4pm 

International  Development  Fair 

The  Meeting  Place 
Scarborough  Campus 

1  -  Jpm 

Globalizing  Tecnnol(^:  The 
Impact  of  structural  adjustments 
on  labour.  Film:  "The  Global 
Assembly  line" 

&  discussion 
Sig.  Sam.  Libi^,  Sl  George 

4  pm 

"Agenda  21:  A  Blueprint  for 
Urban  Renewal" 

Maurice  Strong 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies, 
Earth  Sciences  Building,  Ground 
Level  Auditorium 


r 


Thurschu 

11  am-4f) 


9 

pm 


Action  Day 

OPIRG's  Pepsi  Boycott,  Anmesty  International,  One  World  Campaign  &  Others 
Sid  Smith  Foyer 

12  -  2pm 

The  Unsung  HeroesrThe  Feminization  &T^lobalization  of  Migrant  Labour:  A 
Case  Study  of  Canada's  Domestic  Workers 

Sig.  Sam.  Library 

4  -  5:30p.m 

Women  &  Literacy  in  India 

Stephanie  Gairow  (World  Literacy  of  Canada) 
By  Frontier  College,  Students  for  Literacy,  Old  Vic.  Rm  1 1 5 

5  -  7pm 

In  the  Shadow  of  Debt  A  Debate  on  Structural  Adjustment  Plans  &  Women 

International  Students  Centre 


fhought:  A  dinner  &  dance  with  a  difference 
[)6/f  global  inec^ities  first  hand 

College  $5  Dinner,  $3  Dance  Tickets  in  Advance  (416)  321-1 128 


SAC 

PUB 
NIGHTS 

ARE 
BACK! 
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University  opens  doors  to  small  mammals 


Historic  forest  to  be  replanted  at  U  of  T 


BY  Bill  Hodges 

In  part  of  a  growing  trend,  U  of  T  will 
become  home  for  another  endangered 
ecosystem,  restoring  one  of  Toronto's 
formerly  common  types  of  forests. 

The  zoology  department's  landscape 
committee  will  replant  a  maple/beech 
forest  in  the  area  around  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Labs  next  summer  as  part  of 
a  larger  effort  to  restore  endangered 
biomes  and  make  the  university's  land- 
scaping more  self-sustaining. 

Jim  Hodgins,  a  biochemistry  techni- 
cian in  the  zoology  department,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  responsible 
for  the  project,  hopes  the  maple/beech 
forest  will  show  people  a  bit  about  the 
area's  lost  biological  heritage. 

"People  are  curious  to  know  about 
the  former  forest  of  Toronto,"  Hodgins 
said.  "Many  people  have  not  seen  the 


working  parts  of  a  maple/beech  forest." 

Over  100  species  of  trees,  shrubs, 
wildflowers,  ferns,  grasses,  sedges  and 
mosses  will  be  planted  in  the  three 
zones  bordering  Ramsay  Wright  Zoo- 
logical Labs.  Hodgins  expects  to  see  an 
influx  of  butterflies,  moths,  katydids, 
toads,  birds  and  small  mammals  com- 
ing to  the  site  when  it  opens  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  forest  will  become  the  fourth 
replanted  ecosystem  at  the  St. 
George  campus.  Earth  Sciences  cur- 
rently has  replantings  of  boreal  and 
deciduous  ecosystems  and,  most  re- 
cently, an  oak  savannah  planted  last 
fall. 

He  said  there  are  plans  eventually  to 
integrate  the  four  naturalistic  ecosys- 
tems into  one  nature  walk. 

According  to  Hodgins,  the  zoology 
department's  decision  to  re-create  the 


forest  is  partially  the  result  of  U  of  T's 
integrated  pest  management  program, 
adopted  in  1993.  The  goal  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  achieve  an  ecologically  bal- 
anced campus  which  is  pesticide  free, 
low  on  water  usage,  and  less  labour 
intensive  within  five  years. 
Hodgins  hopes  the  example  of  the 


new,  naturalized  landscape  will  encour- 
age others  on  campus  to  copy  their 
efforts — at  Robarts  or  Sidney  Smith, 
for  example.  Despite  the  fact  that  natu- 
ralistic landscaping  would  require  al- 
most zero  maintenance,  he  believes  il  is 
unlikely  that  others  will  try  this  form  of 
landscaping,  still  considered  experimen- 
tal by  many. 


According  to  Hodgins,  several  fac- 
tors have  contributed  to  the  near  extinc- 
tion of  Toronto's  once  conunon  maple/ 
beech  forests.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems has  been  increased  urban  settle- 
ment with  what  he  terms  a  lack  of 
foresight. 

"Cities  such  as  Helsinki  and  Stock- 
holm have  this  kind  of  biodiversity 
going  into  their  core,"  Hodgins 
said.  "We  are  losing  our 
biodiversity.  Forests  have  been 
retained  by  default.  The  land  was  pre- 
served only  because  it  had  no  commer- 
cial use." 

To  prepare  the  sites  for  the  replant- 
ing, the  soil's  acidity  had  to  be  lowered 
from  its  initial  alkaline  level.  Hodgins 
says  the  soil's  high  alkalinity  is  a  result 
of  the  absorption  of  lime  and  sand  leaked 
from  the  bricks,  mortar,  gravel  and  rub- 
ble from  the  former  houses  which  occu- 


pied the  area  where  the  Ramsay  Wright 
building  now  exists.  To  lower  the  soil's 
pH  to  levels  found  in  natural  ecosys- 
tems, over  50  bags  of  leaves  collected 
during  the  fall,  as  well  as  an  assortment 
of  pine  needles  and  chopped-up  Christ- 
mas trees,  have  been  buried  on  the  site. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  plants  to  be 
used  in  the  replanting  were  obtained 
from  a  rescue  mission  in  Pickering's 
Altona  forest,  acquiring  trees  that  would 
have  been  bulldozed  over  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  housing  development. 

A  ceremonial  first  tree,  a  shagbark 
hickory  donated  by  the  Canadian 
Wildflower  Society,  was  planted  last 
October  by  Canada's  first  woman  as- 
tronaut, Roberta  Bondar. 

The  zoology  landscape  committee 
will  present  its  final  proposals  for  the 
site  and  request  university  funding  of 
the  project  in  March. 


President  has  power  to  stop  sexual  harassment  investigations 

Policy  clianges  unfair,  say  women 


WINNIPEG  (CUP)  — Women's 
groups  are  concerned  about  a 
proposed  amcndmcnl  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba's  sexual 
harassment  policy  which  would 
give  the  school's  senior  admin- 
istration the  power  to  halt  har- 
assment investigations. 

The  new  proposal  says  the 
vice-president  can  authorize  a 


departure  from  regular  investi- 
gation procedures  in  "excep- 
tional circumstances" — and  can 
halt  an  investigation  altogether 
with  the  president's  approval. 

The  U  of  M  Womyn's  Centre 
has  organized  a  petition  against 
the  proposed  changes  to  the 
policy,  according  to  Stephanie 
Southin  of  the  centre. 


"The  power  to  halt  an  investi- 
gation should  exist,  but  il  should 
not  go  to  the  president,  who  is 
already  in  a  powerful  position," 
says  Southin.  "It  should  go  to  an 
impartial  committee  or  to  the 
investigation  officer." 

The  current  policy  already  al- 
lows for  intervention  by  the  uni- 
versity's vice-president — and 


that's  why  the  policy  was  being 
revised  in  the  first  place,  says 
Janet  Sealey,  vice-chair  of  uni- 
versity president  Arnold 
Naimark's  advisory  council  on 
women's  issues. 

Under  the  current  policy,  the 
vice-president  can  recommend 
a  review  by  senior  administra- 
tion if  he  or  she  thinks  an  inves- 


tigation officer's  actions  are  in- 
appropriate. 

The  advisory  council's  chair- 
person, Barbara  Shcrriff,  says 
the  term  "exceptional  circum- 
stances" is  ambiguous  and 
should  be  removed. 

"[It]  leaves  the  policy  wide 
open  for  abuse  by  future  admin- 
istrations," she  said. 


Carleton  disses  national  student  organization  for  paid  group 

Council  hires  lobbyists  to  fight  green  paper 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  The 
Carleton  University  student  un- 
ion has  hired  professional  lob- 
byists to  fight  Human  Resources 
Development  Minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy's  proposed  social  re- 
forms. 

Axworthy's  plan  involves  cut- 
ting $2.6  billion  in  federal  trans- 
fer payments  to  the  provinces 
for  education.  The  result  would 
leave  the  provinces  with  drasti- 
cally reduced  money  for  educa- 
tion and  could  result  in  an  ex- 
treme rise  in  tuition  fees. 

"When  people  think  about  lob- 
byists,  they  think  of  shady 
backroom  deals,"  says  Richard 
Stanton,  president  of  the  Carleton 
University's  Students'  Associa- 
tion. "But  that's  not  the  way  it  is 
anymore.  These  guys  are  profes- 
sional consultants." 

According  to  Stanton,  the  con- 
sultants will  be  working  with  the 
students  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary, at  a  total  cost  of  around 
$4,000  to  the  students'  associa- 
tion. 

The  consultants  work  for  the 


Capital  Hill  Group  of  Ottawa. 

The  senior  partner  of  the  team 
working  for  the  student  associa- 
tion is  Larry  Malloy,  a  Carleton 
graduate  and  former  student  vice- 
president  with  20  years  experi- 
ence in  working  with  federal  and 
provincial  governments. 

Stanton  says  the  fact  that 
Malloy  is  a  Carleton  graduate  is 
an  asset. 

"Not  only  do  they  know 
Carleton  from  their  own  experi- 
ences here,  but  they  know  the 
government...  and  they  really 
believe  in  what  we're  trying  to 
do,"  he  says. 

But  Len  Bush,  a  co-ordinator 
of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  at  Carleton, 
questions  the  validity  of  hiring 
the  consultants. 

"Who  did  he  approach  for 
permission  to  do  this — did  the 
student  body  know  about  this 
beforehand?"  says  Bush. 

"We  already  pay  a  lobby  or- 


ganization. The  CFS  [Canadian 
Federation  of  Students]  is  a  na- 
tional lobby  organization  that 
every  student  funds.  Why  are  we 
going  to  outside  organizations 
for  what  we  already  pay  for?  It 
seems  to  me  like  unnecessary 
repetition,"  Bush  says. 

CFS's  relationship  between 
the  Carleton  student  union  has 
been  strained  lately,  with  the 
two  organizations  disagreeing  on 
strategy. 


Carleton  did  not  support  the 
CFS-endorsed  Jan.  25  protest 
against  the  Axworthy  proposals. 
Instead  they  chose  to  meet  with 
government  officials  on  that  day 
in  their  efforts  to  fight  the  pro- 
posed cuts  solely  through  lobby- 
ing. 

"We're  paying  the  CFS 
$150,000  a  year  to  supposedly 
do  this  stuff,  and  they  aren't 
doing  this  stuff,  and  so  we  have 
to  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  do  a 


little  more,"  says  Stanton. 

He  says  that  the  cost  of  hiring 
the  consultants  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  services  be- 
ing provided  and  what  inaction 
against  the  federal  government's 
proposals  may  result  in. 

He  says  he  believes  that 
through  ihe  consultants,  the  stu- 
dent union  will  have  access  to 
various  government  officials  and 
ministers  that  wasn't  available 
before. 


But  Naimark  says  the  state- 
ment is  required  to  keep  all  routes 
of  investigation  open. 

"What  if  you  have  an  investi- 
gation officer  that  goes  nuts  and 
you  have  to  intervene?"  said 
Naimark.  "Occasionally  people 
are  doing  things  thai  are  inimi- 
cal to  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion and  you  have  to  have  a 
mechanism  by  which  you  can 
follow  another  line  of  investiga- 
tion." 

Naimark  said  senior  adminis- 
tration must  have  authority  over 
an  investigating  officer. 

"You  need  to  have  an  author- 
ity that  goes  beyond  the  investi- 
gation officer.  You  can't  give 
the  investigation  officer,  who  is 
junior  to  vice-presidents  or  presi- 
dents, veto  power  over  the  au- 
thority of  the  senior  officers,"  he 
said. 

But  Sherriff  disagrees. 

"The  investigation  officer 
should  have  the  final  say — she  is 
the  expert  in  the  matter,"  Sherriff 
said. 

THE  MANITOBAN 


Delicious  authentic 
Ethiopian  cuisine 
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vegetarian  dishes 
Reasonable  prices 

LLBO 
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DONSHIPS 
NEW  COLLEGE 


Applications  for  donships  are  now  being  accepted  at 
New  College.  Application  forms  are  available  from: 


Dean  of  Women, 
Wilson  Hall, 
40  Willcocks  Street, 
Toronto,  M5S  1C6. 
Telephone:  978-8875 


Dean  of  Men, 
Wetmore  Hall, 
21  Classic  Avenue, 
Toronto,  M5S  2Z3. 
Telephone:  978-2464 


Applicants  should  be  enrolled  in  a  graduate  or 
equivalent  programme  or  engaged  in  post-doctoral 
studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Completed  application  forms  should  be  submitted  on  or 
by  IVIarch  1, 1995. 


look 
over 
there 


Who  gives  a  DAMN  about 
the  environment? 

You  do! 


Last  year  you  recycled  415  tons  of  paper,  201  tons  of  cardboard,  120  tons 
of  food,  30  tons  of  wood,  and  289  tons  of  metal,  glass  and  plastic. 

You  turned  1,055  tons  of  would-be  garbage  back  into  a  resource.  AND 
wlien  combined  with  tlie  amount  of  stuff  you  didn't  use  in  the  first  place, 
you  reduced  U  of  T's  trash  output  by  over  50  percent!  Amazing! 

So  what  about  the  other  half? 

There's  still  a  lot  of  paper  and  cardboard  going  into  the  garbage,  still 
mounds  of  food,  piles  of  food  packaging  and  heaps  of  paper  towels 
adding  to  the  glut  at  the  landfill. 

Here 's  What  To  Do 

•  double-side  EVERY  piece  of  paper  you  use  (ask  your  prof  to  accept 
essays  on  two  sides) 

•  make  SURE  your  paper  is  recycled  -  use  the  blue  bins 

•  make  SURE  your  cardboard  is  recycled  -  flatten  it  and  put  It  in  the 
hallway 

•  DON'T  use  disposable  cups  -  each  day  U  of  T  throws  out  almost 
10,000  of  them!  -  lug  a  mug  instead 

•  go  to  food  outlets  that  offer  REAL  plates,  cups  and  cutlery 

•  DON'T  take  more  food  than  you  can  eat 

•  use  hand  dryers  instead  of  paper  towels 

•  DON'T  contaminate  the  recycling  bins  with  the  wrong  stuff 

•  join  an  environmental  organization  and  get  active! 

Want  To  Know  Mote? 

Call  U  of  T's  Waste  Reduction  and  Recycling  Hotline  at  978-7080,  and 
remember . . . 

it's  not  waste ...  'til  you  WASTE  it 
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Nick  Broomfteld  Tracks  the  Dirt  Down 

Tracking  Down  Maggie  follows  Margaret  Thatcher  across  continents 


by  Steve  Cravestocic 

Varsity  Staff 

Nick  Broomfield's  films  break  the 
cardinal  rules  of  both  conventional 
documentary  filmmaking  and  jour- 
nalism. His  movies  are  anything  but 
objective,  and  Broomfield  is  obtru- 
sive, insistently  so. 

No  matter  whom  he's  trying  to 
speak  with — whether  it's  the  South 
African  neo-Nazi  leader \r\The Leader, 
His  Driver  and  the  Driver's  Wife,  a 
convicted  killer  in  Aileen  Wuornos: 
The Makingof a  Serial Killeror  Ma^ie 
T.  herself  in  his  latest.  Tracking  Down 
Maggie — Broomfield  emerges  as  the 
central  character,  almost  invariably, 
upstaging  the  world  leaders  or  notori- 
ous celebrities  he's  supposed  to  be 
focusing  on. 

Depending  on  the  situation, 
Broomfield  will  be  fleeced,  assaulted, 
ignored,  yel  led  at,  or  get  i  nto  poi  ntless 
altercations  with  security  personnel 
for  the  most  ludicrous  reasons.  (In 
Tracking  Down  Maggie,  a  debate  over 
ownership  of  a  free  straw  Stetson 
nearly  escalates  into  a  fist  fight.) 
Broomfield's  attempts  at  investiga- 
tive journalism  are  parodic.  He  makes 
phone  calls  requesting  interviews  from 
pay  phones  on  streets  so  noisy  that 
conversation  is  utterly  impossible. 
Usually,  he  never  even  gets  the  inter- 


view (as  in  Maggie,  though  he  pur- 
sues her  over  several  continents)  or 
when  he  does,  it's  skewed  by  the 
trials  that  precede  it,  or  he's  so  frus- 
trated, that  it's  cut  short. 

His  films  may  sound  painfully  simi- 
lar to  Michael  Moore's  much- 
ballyhooed  Roger  and  Me,  when 
Moore  slouched  around  Michigan 
supposedly  trying  to  get  an  interview 
with  CM  president  Roger  Smith.  But 
Broomfield's  bumbling,  half-hearted 
attempts  to  interview  his  subjects  serve 
a  very  different  purpose.  Broomfield 
is  less  interested  in  promoting  himself 
(a  la  Moore  and  his  mentor,  David 
Letterman)  than  taking  the  piss  out  of 
his  ostensible  subjects.He's  more 
likely  to  adopt  the  persona  of  a  dullard 
rather  than  a  counter-culture  smart 
aleck,  and  his  scruffiness  repudiates 
hissubjects'  purported  significance. 

"I'm  sure  professional  interview- 
ers have  a  good  function,  and  we 
would  miss  them  if  we  didn't  have 
them,  but  I'd  like  to  be  the  opposite 
of  a  Mike  Wallace,"  confides 
Broomfield.  "In  other  words,  I'd 
like  to  look  like  I've  been  dragged 
through  a  haystack.  I  certainly  enjoy 
looking  incompetent.  If  there  was  a 
wayoffilming  myself  fallingdown  the 
stairsorgettingtrapped  in  car,  I  would. 
It's  kind  of  fun  to  do." 

This  feigned  incompetence  creates 


a  peculiar  sort  of  tension,  for  frequently 
Broomfield  puts  himself  and  his  skel- 
eton crew  (it's  basically  just  him  and 
his  camera  person)  in  real  danger. 

I  n  Tracking  Down  Maggie,  he  heads 
down  to  Dallas  hoping  for  an  inter- 
view with  Mark  Thatcher,  the  only 
son  of  the  grocer's  daughter.  Thatch- 
er's key  claim  to  fame,  besides  his 
parentage,  is  that  he  made  mi  II  ions  on 
apparently  shady  arms  deals,  deals 
his  mother  either  sanctioned  or  looked 
the  other  way  on.  It  turns  out  that 
Thatcher  is  not  a  well-liked  man,  and 
some  of  the  people  Broomfield  was 
using  as  sources  were  being  trailed  by 
foreign  secret  service  agents. 

"I  think,  for  a  film  to  work,  it  needs 
that  element.  Comedy  is  an  amusing 
look  at  something  that's  really  rather 
heavy.  That  gives  it  substance. 

"I  do  have  a  perverse  way  in  which 
I  enjoy  that  [getting  into  trouble,]"  he 
adds.  "When  things  get  really  crazy, 
I  generally  become  really  calm, 
whereas  my  cameraman  is  literally 
peeing  in  his  pants  and  shaking,  while 
I'm  telling  him  to  get  his  camera  up 
and  film  it.  Often  it's  a  battle  be- 
tween who  he's  more  terrified  of — 
me  or  the  person  with  the  gun  who's 
threatening  us. 

"You  have  the  advantage  with  a 
stranger,  because  they  can't  really 
tell  whether  you're  taking  the  piss  or 


Nick  Broomfield:  All  smiles  before  meeting  Maggie. 


being  slow — which  is  funny." 

Of  course,  there  are  other  elements 
that  give  Tracking  Down  Maggie 
weight.  For  one  thing,  there'sThatch- 
er's  record.  Besides  virtually  dis- 
mantling publicly  funded  institutions 
with  the  professed  vainglorious  pur- 
pose of  returning  the  country  to  its 
former  glory,  Thatcher  ruled  with  an 


Insanity  keeps  the  monarchy  interesting 

Tlie  Madness  of  King  George  examines  1 8th  century  courts 

by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Disorder  and  scandal  in  the  British  monarchy  are 
nothing  new  to  modern  royal  watchers.  And  with 
The  Madness  of  King  George,  we  discover  that  the 
same  applies  to  the  monarchy  of  the  1 8th  century. 

While  we  have  been  inundated  with  scandal 
upon  scandal,  young  royals'  attempts  at  acting 
like  the  commonfolk,  and  a  queen's  attempt  to 
retain  some  dignity  and  respect  for  the  Crown,  we 
discover  King  George  III  had  his  share  of  problems 
too. 

Tl7e  Madness  of  King  George  is  a  true  account  of 
the  king's  life.  King  George  (Nigel  Hawthorne)  is 
a  bitofan  anomaly  in  the  lineof  British  monarchies. 
Happily  married  to  Queen  Charlotte  (Helen  Mi  rren) 
for  almost  30  years  and  the  father  of  her  1 5  chi  Idren, 
he  is  known  not  to  participate  in  the  royal  tradition 
of  keeping  mistresses.  Instead  he  is  known  as  Farmer 
George  for  his  love  of  farm  life,  and  he  can  recall  the 
name  and  parentage  of  each  member  of  his  court. 
A  bit  of  an  eccentric. 

But  then  it  happens.  The  king  goes  mad. 

Without  any  physical  ailment,  the  king  runs 
through  the  halls  of  Windsor  Castle,  constantly 
muttering  gibberish,  unsure  of  who  his  attendants 
are.  While  the  court  doctors  attempt  feebly  to  cure 
the  king,  London  is  abuzz  with  rumours  of  the 
king's  demise,  which  could  threaten  the  prime 
ministership  of  Pitt  the  Younger  Qulian  Wadham). 

It  is  not  until  a  determined  pastor  and  physician 
(Ian  Holm)  takes  over  and  forces  the  king  into 
radical  psychotherapy  to  cure  his  madness,  that  a 
change  is  noticable. 

As  the  king's  condition  improves,  his  own  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (Rupert  Everett)  cunningly  tries 
to  pass  a  bill  in  Parliament  declaring  the  king  unfit 
and  himself  as  Prince  Regent  (but  alas,  to  no  avail). 


Catch  me  if  you  can! 

Nicholas  Hynter,  the  Tony  Award-winning  di- 
rector of  the  Broadway  productions  oiMiss  Saigon 
and  the  revival  of  Carousel,  captures  in  this  stun- 
ning film  debut  the  sadness  and  humour  in  the 
authentic  historical  drama  of  the  threat  to  King 
George's  reign. 

Having  directed  the  original  theatre  production 
at  the  National  Theatre  in  London,  Hynter  wisely 
cast  Hawthorne  once  again  in  the  role  of  the  king. 
His  performance  is  breathtaking,  full  of  charm  and 
humour  at  first,  irrationality  and  pathos  when  he  is 
sick. 

The  rest  of  the  British  cast  is  equally  brilliant. 
Witness  Helen  Mirren  (best  known  as  Inspector 
Jane  Tennison  on  the  television  series  Prime  Sus- 


pect) as  the  silently  tortured  Queen  Charlotte,  ban- 
ished from  her  husband's  side.  A  character  of  few 
words,  she  expresses  all  her  pain  through  her  face. 
A  padded  Rupert  Everett  is  perfect  in  the  role  of  the 
glutton  Prince  George,  who  desires  only  to  pad  his 
pocket  and  appetite. 

(If  the  names  sound  familiar,  then  you've  seen 
Blackadder  The  Thirdonce  too  often.  Though  Rowan 
Atkinson  adds  his  own  little  touches  to  history,  the 
real  story  nonetheless  is  stil  I  a  good  laugh  and  worth 
seeing.) 

Maybe  Charles  should  try,  as  the  18th  Century 
Prince  of  Wales  did,  to  declare  the  Queen  mad — 
though  it  may  not  have  not  worked  for  George,  it 
just  might  for  Chuck. 
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RESTAURANT 
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10%  OFF  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


imperious  hand,  a  method  which 
Broomfield  considers  undemocratic 
at  the  very  least.  Tracking  Down 
Maggie  is  as  much  an  attempt  to  re- 
veals the  human  holes  in  the  Iron 
Lady's  public  armour  as  it  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  scandals  she  shrugged 
off  while  in  office. 

"I  had  a  problem  getting  past  her 
image  when  she  was  in  power,  that 
incredibly  well  manicured  look,  the 
bouffant  hairdo,  that  voice,  her  pos- 
ture, the  pearls.  I  never  reallybelieved 
what  I  saw  on  the  TV  screen  and  I 
found  I  was  never  really  listening  to 
what  she  was  saying.  I  was  just  look- 
ing at  her  and  wondering  who  she 
was.  Making  the  film  was  an  eye 
opener  for  me.  I  hadn't  realized  how 
corrupt  she  was. 

"She  was  completely  unaccount- 
able to  either  her  electorate  or  her 
parliament  in  her  policies  and  she 
pretty  much  did  what  she  wanted  to 
do.  She  sort  of  terrorized  people  dur- 
ing the  1 1  years  she  was  in  power." 

Ultimately,  though,  Thatcher  re- 
mains an  enigma,  something  that's 
revealed  when  Broomfield  speaks 
with  her  childhood  friends.  Even  then, 
she  seemed  like  a  politician. 

"I  didn't  get  the  feeling  they  re- 
ally liked  her  much,"  says  Broomfield, 
referring  to  her  friends.  "They  all 
talked  about  what  a  great  memory  she 
had  and  how  she  would  always  send 
them  a  Christmas  or  a  birthday  card. 
But  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much 
warmth  there.  It  was  all  a  big  machine 
that  was  doing  all  these  things  out  of 
an  incredible  sense  of  duty.  She's 
enormously  organized  and  a  thor- 
oughly determined  human  being.  I 
don't  see  any  messing  around  there 
at  all,  but  I  don't  think  there's  an 
awful  lot  of  humanity." 

I n  th is  case,  Thatcher  may  have  met 
someone  equally  determined. 

Broomfield  swears  he  will  get  an 
interview  with  her  eventually. 

"I'll  put  it  as  one  of  those  things 
on  the  shopping  list.  She's  definitely 
unfinished  business." 

Tracking  Down  Maggie  opens  Feb. 
10. 
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Anchoress  is  a  split  between 
art film  and  narrative film 

Britain's  Cliris  Newby  remains  witliin  tiie  walis  of  pretension 


Taking  a  bite  out  of  the  loaf. 
by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Anchoress  suffers  from  an  odd  prob- 
lem for  a  film.  Its  heart  lies  in  two 
different  spheres. 

At  first  it  appeared  to  want  to  be  a 
high  art  film.  The  first  few  minutes 


looked  like  a  rehash  of  The  Seventh 
Seal,  with  grainy  black  and  white 
medieval  images  of  leather-clad  men 
on  horseback  riding  through  a  barren 
field  and  women  in  sackcloth  baking 
bread.  At  this  point  I  sighed  heavily. 
"I'm  going  to  hate  this,"  I  thought. 
I  must  admit  to  not  liking  Ingmar 


Bergman,  which  pretty  much  makes 
me  a  pariah  in  the  world  of  film  criti- 
cism. 

Then  something  funny  happened — 
a  narrative  storyline  developed  right 
in  front  of  me.  Suddenly  there  was 
birth,  death,  and  a  little  bit  of  religious 
fervor  to  I  ighten  thi  ngs  up,  al  I  happen- 
ing  in  rapid  succession. 

Anchoress  is  the  story  of  Natalie 
Morse,  a  young  14th  century  woman 
who,  in  her  piousness,  has  visions  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  After  satisfying  the 
local  priest  and  a  bishop,  Christine  is 
literally  built  into  the  church,  with 
only  a  small  window  looking  into  the 
church  and  another  window  to  the 
outside  where  people  come  to  get 
spiritual  guidance  from  her. 

Christine's  cell  allows  Newby  to 
capture  some  beautiful  images  onfilm. 
When  we  look  into  the  church  to  see 
what  Christine  sees,  it  is  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  looking  back  at  us. 

What  fills  Anchoress  is  a  battle  be- 
tween heretic  beliefs  and  Catholic 
dogma,  between  pagan  country  prac- 
tises and  church  rituals.  When  asked 
by  the  country  priest  what  colour  the 
robes  of  the  Virgin  are,  Christine  tells 
him  that  in  her  visions  they  are  red.  He 
disagrees  with  her  and  notes  that  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  information  the 
Virgin's  robes  are  blue,  the  colour  of 
heaven.  Insteadoftrusting  her  visions, 
he  tells  her  "You  must  see  what  is." 

The  battle  between  Christine  and 
the  priest  continues  throughout  the 


film  and  eventually  erodes 
Christine's  visions,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent her  Catholic  beliefs. 

We  overhear  the  priest  (Christopher 
Eccleston)  giving  his  sermons,  claim- 
ing that  the  devil  likes  women's 
bodies  better  than  male  bodies  be- 
cause there  are  more  holes  to  enter 
and  their  bodies  are  snake-like.  No 
wonder  Christine  rejects  the  Catholic 
rules  and  moves  toward  a  more  spir- 
itual (as  opposed  to  dogmatic)  belief 
in  Christ  and  the  Virgin. 

In  the  end  there  is  a  battle  for  con- 
trol between  Christine  and  the  priest. 
At  fi  rst  she  is  a  type  of  tourist  attraction 
for  their  village  and  a  find  for  the 
priest.  In  other  words,  rather  than  rep- 
resenting a  sacred  icon,  she  is  a  means 
for  the  priest  to  achieve  acclaim. 

There  is  also  an  ongoing  battle  be- 
tween Christine's  mother,  Pauline 
(ToyahWilcox),  and  the  priest.  Pauline 
is  obviously  not  a  member  of  the  local 
church;  she  strenuously  objects  to  her 
daughter  becomi  ng  an  anchoress  and 
has  constant  disagreements  with  the 
priest.  The  priest  even  recruits 
Pauline's  husband  William  to  take 
note  of  all  of  her  actions  and  report 
anything  suspicious.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  this  is  England  in  the  mid  1 300s, 
and  everything  looks  suspicious.  With 
the  priest's  prodding,  the  town  turns 
against  Pauline,  with  tragic  conse- 
quences. 

Throughout  Anchoress,  Pauline 
represents  a  sort  of  pagan  sensuality; 


Christine,  who  in  the  beginning  de- 
nies this,  comes  to  accept  an  earthy 
notion  of  life  more  and  more  as  she  is 
kept  in  her  small  quarters.  She  begins 
to  see  the  workings  of  God  in  the 
small  details  of  life,  like  daisies  and 
birds.  She  also  becomes  aware  of  her 
body  and  becomes  curious  about  sex. 

The  film  works  on  many  levels. 
What  is  so  refreshing  is  the  insertionof 
humour. 

One  of  the  fi  rst  thi  ngs  Christine  does 
when  she  is  put  in  her  room  is  to  make 
shadow  puppets  on  the  wall.  Although 
Christine's  purpose  as  the  anchoress 
is  to  provide  spiritual  guidance  to  visi- 
tors, when  a  village  woman  comes  to 
her,  she  instead  asks  for  dating  ad- 
vice. 

But  there  are  still  moments  of  high 
art  pretension:  a  few  shots  (of  a  bird 
trapped  in  a  box  flapping  its  wings, 
and  daisies  floating  in  water)  seem  to 
be  there  only  to  fulfill  the  symbolist- 
image  quotient.  The  excuses  for  these 
images  (they  are  what  Christine  sees 
in  her  visions)  are  too  contrived  to 
work. 

As  it  stands,/Anc/iofesswrestles  with 
an  engaging  plot  but  gets  mired,  al- 
though infrequently,  in  the  art-film 
world  of  Bergmanesque  pretension. 

Anchoress  will  be  premiering  at 
the  Cinematheque  Ontario,  at  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario's  jackman 
Hall,  317  Dundas  St.  W.  on  Fri- 
day, Feb.  3. 


One  Year, 
Many  Possibilities. 
The  Queen's  MPA. 


The  Queen's  Master  of  Public  Administration  (MPA) 
is  a  one-year  graduate  degree  in  public  policy  and 
management.  It  provides  the  knowledge  and  skills 
that  students  need  to  succeed  in  a  broad  range  of 
careers,  including: 


federal,  provincial,  and  local  governments 
legislative  and  ministerial  staffs 
health  care  institutions 
non-profit  and  advocacy  groups 
public  affairs  firms 
regulated  businesses 


The  program  allows  students  to  examine  the  role  of 
government  in  economic  and  social  life,  understand 
how  decisions  are  made  in  complex  organizations, 
and  develop  strong  analytic  and  management  skills. 
Optional  specializations  in  health  and  environmental 
policy  are  also  available. 

Applicants  should  hold  (or  be  completing)  a 
four-year  undergraduate  degree,  with  mininum  B+ 
standing.  A  commitment  to  public  service 
demonstrated  through  research,  employment,  or 
community  activities  is  also  helpful.  Significant 
financial  support  is  provided  to  strong  applicants. 
The  application  deadline  is  March  1 . 


School  of  Policy  Studies 

Queen's  University 

Tel.  (6 1 3)  545-2 1 59    Fax  (6 1 3)  545-2 1 35 
Intemet  policy@qucdn.queensu.ca 
World  Wide  Web  http://cspo.queensu.ca:8080/sps.html 
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Knucklehead  Jumbles  with  bodily 
fluids  and  the  meaning  of  life 


by  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Subtle  is  not  a  word  I  would 
use  to  describe  Peter  Cault's 
writing. 

Maybe  it  was  the  chapter 
entitled  "The  Cosmic  Va- 
gina." Or  perhaps  it  was  the 
narrator's  admission  that  he 
"...expelled  enough  sins  in  a 
single  fart  to  corrupt  a  conti- 
nent of  nuns."  Or  it  could  have 
been  the  gigantic  penis  emerg- 
ing from  the  sea  in  the  closing 
pages  of  the  novel,  spurting 
huge  dollops  of  semen. 

I  don't  know  about  you, 
Toto,  but  I  don'tthink  we're 
in  Kansas  anymore. 

Knucklehead'isa  novel  about 
a  personal  discovery.  I  think, 
however,  that  Gault  should 
have  left  what  he  found  where 
he  found  it.  The  novel  revolves 
around  Billy  Blowe,  a  Toronto 
lawyer  who  leaves  his  com- 
fortable wife  and  life  behind  to 
journey  down  the  eastern  sea- 


board of  the  United  States  in  a 
small  boat.  Sort  of  like  The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn,  except  this  time  good  ol' 
Huck  is  on  a  mixture  of  speed 
and  acid. 

As  the  discerning  reader  may 
have  already  gleaned,  Gault 
has  a  fixation 
with  bodily 
fluids  and 
functions.  If  it 
seeps  or 
oozes  out  of 
an  orifice, 
Gault  writes 
about  it. 
Drool,  feces, 
ejaculate,  and  his  personal 
favorite,  vomit,  colour  the 
pages  of  Knucklehead.  I  will 
give  Gault  credit — the  refer- 
ences are  not  without  pu  rpose. 
They  do  play  into  the  theme  of 
catharsis  and  soul-cleansing 
which  is  explored  in  the  novel. 
But  the  references  become  tire- 
some ratherquickly,  and  some- 
times they  are  downright  nau- 


Knucklehead: 
A  Journey  Out 
of  the  Mind 

Peter  Gault 

Elephant  Press 


seating.  This  undermines  their 
relevance  and  meaningfulness. 

Another  element  of  Gau  It's 
lack  of  subtlety,  and  indeed  of 
artistry,  derives  from  his  inabil- 
ity to  effectively  integrate  per- 
sonal experience  with  personal 
relevance.  As  Billy  journeys 
down  the 
coast,  he 
learns  about 
himself,  and 
his  place  in 
society  and 
the  cosmos. 
But  these  rev- 
elations do 
not  emerge 
as  Billy  interacts  with  others 
and  his  surroundings,  so  much 
as  they  seem  to  pop  into  his 
head.  Though  the  revelations 
may  be  deep  and  profound  (at 
least  to  Gault),  they  are  moored 
in  superficial  and  cursory  ex- 
periences and  interactions  on 
Billy's  part. 

For  Billy,  everything  is  an 
Epiphany.  He  comes  upon  a 


harbor  of  warships  and  real- 
izes that  patriotism  is  bad  and 
that  gosh-darnit,  we  really  are 
all  the  same.  He  runs  along  a 
country  road,  and  taps  into  his 
primordial  oneness  with  na- 
ture. Sorry,  but  it's  just  not 
that  easy.  Because  of  this, 
Knucklehead  comes  across  not 
so  much  as  a  novel  as  it  is  a 
vehicle  for  the  author's  per- 
sonal beliefs  and  philosophy. 

In  the  end,  it  comes  down  to 
Gault  committing  the  cardinal 
sin  of  fiction — he  fails  to  tell  a 
story.  A  good  story  enthralls 
the  reader,  not  because  of  its 
destination,  but  because  of  the 
jou  rney  along  the  way.  Knuck- 
lehead \s  long  on  destinations. 
But  it  offers  the  reader  very 
little  of  the  journeys  by  which 
they  are  reached. 

Pefer  Gault  will  be  reading  Feb. 
4  at  Common  Knowledge 
Bookstore  and  Feb.  13  at  the 
Rivoli  as  part  of  the  U  of  T 
Bookstore  Reading  Series. 


UC  Follies  goes  Chicago  style 


by  Jeffrey  Stephen 
Blundell 

Varsity  Staff 

A  story  of  murder,  greed,  cor- 
ruption, violence,  exploitation, 
adultery  and  treachery  is  com- 
ing to  Hart  House  theatre.  No, 
it's  not  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial; 
it's  Chicago,  presented  by  the 
UC  Follies. 

This  production  marks  the 
25th  anniversary  year  for  the 
UC  Follies.  The  troupe  was 
founded  in  the  1 940s,  but  was 
dormant  for  20  years  until  1 993, 
when  it  was  resurrected  with 
Stephen  Sondheim's  Merrily 
We  Roll  Along. 

Building  on  the  success  the 
Follies  had  with  Evita  last  year, 
Chicago  is  their  biggest  pro- 
duction to  date.  The  show  is  a 
series  of  flashy  song  and  dance 
numbers,  with  30  dancers  and 
20  songs.  The  large  cast  was 
one  of  the  reasons  co-d  i  rectors 
Lesley  Sole  and  Daniel 
Berenstein  chose  the  script. 

"Its  been  a  favourite  of  mine 
for  a  long  time,"  said  Sole, 
"We  did  a  censored  version 
of  it  at  summer  camp.  I  always 
wanted  to  read  the  uncut  ver- 
sion. Also  it  has  lots  of  roles, 
including  three  leads." 

Set  in  (you  guessed  it)  Chi- 
cago in  the  roaring  '20s,  it 
has  a  plot  straight  out  of  to- 
day's tabloids.  It  is  the  story  of 
two  women  who  murder  their 
lovers  and  then  capitalize  on 
the  media  hype  over  their  trials 
to  boosttheir  show-biz  careers. 

The  musical  score,  by  John 
Kander  and  Fred  Ebb,  is  best 
known  for  the  opening  song 
"All  that  Jazz, "and  "Razzle 
Dazzle,"  a  song  about  the 
courtroomanticsof  lawyer  Billy 


The  cast  of  Chicago. 

Flynn,  played  by  Tim 
Isherwood. 

Isherwood  struts  across  the 
stage  with  sassy  charisma 
throughout  the  show,  bringing 
a  youthful  suavenesstotherole 
of  the  hearthrob-lawyer.  The 
two  female  leads.  Viva  Bass  (as 
Roxie  Hart)  and  Ruth  Rumack 
(as  Velma  Kelly),  present  their 
murderesses  with  a  wide-eyed, 
"Who  me,  officer?"  kind  of 
innocence. 

The  entire  show  is  true 
vaudeville;  the  men  are  ma- 
cho, the  women  are  sexy,  the 
jokes  are  corny  and  the  songs 
instantly  singable,  all  supported 
by  an  eight-piece  jazz-rock 
band  under thedirectionofthe 
show's  musical  director, 
Kirsten  Fielding. 

Chicago  opens  tonight  and 
runs  until  Saturday  at  the  Hart 
House  Theatre  All  shows  be- 
gin at  8  p.m.  and  all  tickets  are 


(Jeffrey  Stephen  BlundellA/S) 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  RESEARCH 

BANTING  AND  BEST  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

For  Arts  and  Science  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two 
years  towards  a  B.Sc.  degree,  with  a  8+  average.  Preference  will 

be  given  to  3rd  year  students  interested  in  a  research  career. 
Students  will  participate  in  theoretical  and  investigative  aspects  of 
basic  research.  Apply  by  letter  before  February  17, 1995.  Include 

resume,  transcripts  ancJ  names  of  two  professors  for  references. 

Smd  appUcBdon  to: 
PrafeMor  C.-H.  Siu,  C.H.  Best  Institute,  UniveraHy  of  Ttaronto, 
112  CoOeee  Street;  TDronto,  Ontario  MSG  1L6 


Understanding  the  Mind 


with 

Gen  Kelsang  Tharchin 

Tuesdays  Feb.  7  -  Apr.  1 1    7:30-9:30  pm 

to  register,  please  call 
(416)  929-0734 


(suggested  donation  $10,  students  $2) 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

STUDENT 
NOMINATIONS 
RE-OPEN 


Monday,  January  30th  to 
Noon  Friday,  February  10th 

1  seat     Full-time  Undergraduate 
Student  Constituency  II 

Professional  Faculties 
(except  Medicine) 

1  seat     Graduate  Student 
Constituency  I 

(all  students  in  SGS 
Divisions  I  and  II) 

Infomation  and  nomination  forms  are  available 
at  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat, 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall  or  phone  978-6576. 


DEMFER  TRAVELS  INC. 
ONTARIO  REG.  #4234068 
OFFERS  SPECIALS 
MARCH  BREAKII 

MOROCCO :  CANARIES :  GREECE :  PORTVQAL 
14  NIGHTS  ■  AIR  A  ACCOMMODATION 
BASED  ON  DOUBLE  OCCUPANCY 
trom  $1099.00  p.p. 

KENYA:  7  NIGHTS  -  AIR  A  ACCOMODATION 
BASED  ON  DOUBLE  OCCUPANCY 
Itom  $1599.00  p.p. 

CARIBBEAN  HOUDAYS 
7  NIGHTS  AIR  A  ACCOMODATION: 
HOMES :  CONDOS  A  INNS  -  6  -S  SHARING 
"SUBJECT  TO  SPACE  AVMLABIUTT' 
from  $699.00  p.p. 


CONTACT:  RAY  DeMELLO 
Tel.  #(905)  279-8000 
Fax.  #(905)  272.1717 


ler 


4  WEEKS  IN  ISRAEL  $95a, 


TheJerusalemFelbwsh^ 

A  dynamic  program  of  study  and  touring 
for  a  select  group 

Call  (416)  636-7530  or 


1-800-FELL0W$ 


STUDENT  VOTER'S 
GUIDE  TO  VOTING 
BY  CANADIANS  AWAY 
FROM  THEIR  RIDINGS 

Elections  Canada  has  prepared  a 
special  guide  for  students  about 
Voting  by  Canadians  Away  From  Ttieir 
Ridings.  By-elections  will  soon  be 
held  In  Brome-Mlsslsquol, 
Ottawa-Vanler,  and 
Salnt-Henri-Westmount.  Copies  of  the 
guide  and  registration  forms  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-Provost  and  Assistant 
Vice-President  (Planning  and  Budget), 
Room  107,  Simcoe  Hail. 
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Stones  in  the 
Road 

Mary  Chapin  Carpenter 

Columbia 
Mary  Chapin  Carpenter  has 
been  quietly  releasing  albums 
filled  with  intelligent 
songwriting  and  understated 
beauty. Stones /n  the  Roadcon- 
tinues  this  reliable  trend. 

Her  songs  rarely  tackle  lofty 
subjects,  focussing  instead  on 
the  lives  and  experiences  of 
everyday  people.  And  her  mu- 
sic never  strays  far  from  the 


relatively  conservative  confi  nes 
of  its  country  and  folk  origins. 

Yet  she  deftly  avoids  sound- 
ing trite.  And  her  assured  melo- 
dies delivered  in  her  gorgeous 
alto  overcome  the  limitations 
of  her  music. 

"John  Doe  No.  24"  is  one 
remarkable  example.  Accom- 
panied by  her  own  acoustic 
guitar  and  Branford  Marsalis 
on  soprano  saxophone,  Car- 
penter poignantly  sketches  the 
imagined  life  of  a  mute,  who 
had  been  found  wandering  the 
streets  ofjacksonvi  lie  as  a  blind 
and  deaf  teenager. 


Unfortunately  this,  and  many 
other  fine  songs  may  well  go 
neglected,  especially  since 
Stones  in  the  Road  doesn't 
seem  to  contain  any  obvious 
radio-friendly  hit  like  "Pas- 
sionate Kisses."  One  more 
underappreciated  album  to  add 
to  her  list. 

John  Teshima 

Heroic  Doses 

Glueleg 

Independent 
For  those  unfamiliar  with  this 
nebulous  Toronto  band,  the 


only  way  to  actual  ly  get  a  sense 
of  their  sound  is  to  listen  to 
them,  but  in  lieu  of  that,  I  will 
offer  a  crude  description  and 
advise  you  not  to  judge  them 
based  on  it. 

With  definite  Latin  influ- 
ences, Glueleg  is  a  very  heavy 
art  rock  band  with  occasional 
rap  vocals,  with  trumpet  and 
saxophone  often  sharing  (steal- 
ing?)  the  guitar  riffs. 

The  title  track  and  first  si  ngle 
is  a  perfect  representation  of 
this  sound,  and  by  far  the  high- 
light of  the  album.  "Pampa 
De  Cooch"  is  another  great 
song,  despite  the  lyrics — "That 
smell  makes  me  less  well... 
Could  it  just  have  been  the 
beans,  or  is  it  just  exhaust?" 

The  album  also  features  a 
powerful  cover  of  King  Crim- 
son's instrumental  "Red," 
and  even  this  obscure  band 
has  done  some  bandwagon- 
hopping  as  exhibited  in  their 
obligatory  dedication  to/?eser- 
voir  Dogs  in  "Mister  Pink" 
which  is,  of  course,  comple- 
mented by  some  of  the  charac- 
ter's speech. 

So  where  are  we?  They  play 
mainly  unusual  music  with 
mainly  unusual  lyrics  on  a 
mainly  unusual  albumandthey 
have  an  unusual  name — not 
exactly  easy  to  classify.  So  hear 
for  yourself  what's  causing 
the  big  stink. 

Ian  Roth 

The  Secret 
Life  Of  The 
Waterboys: 
81-81 

The  Waterboys 

Ensign 

First  impression:  Oh  shit!  An- 
other one  of  those  money  grub- 
bing, B-side,  radio-session,  cut- 
track  compilations. 

Second  impression:  Now 
wait.  "That  Was  The  River," 
that's  "This  Is  The  Sea"  but 
faster.  Not  bad.  And  that  remix 
of  "A  Pagen  Place"?  It's  al- 
right, you  know.  And  how 
about  that  slow,  moody  ver- 
sion of  "Don't  Bang  A 
Drum?"  Unbelievable!  Say, 
this  album  isn't  bad  at  all. 
It's  raw.  It's  powerful.  It's 
definitely  worth  a  listen  from 
Waterboys  fans. 

Lasting  impression:  Oh 
wow!  Another  one  of  those 
money  grubbing,  B-side,  radio- 
session,  cut-track  compilations. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Music  from 
the  Motion 
Picture:  The 
Jerky  Boys 

Various  Artists 

Atlantic 
Listening  to  the  soundtrack  for 
the  yet -to-be-released  film  The 
jerky  Boys,  based  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  real-life  pranksters 
and  indie-cassette-culture  gu- 
rus (of  sorts),  is  a  lot  like  wear- 
ing a  tou  ri  st  T-sh  i  rt  from  a  pi  ace 
you've  never  been  to. 
Y'know,  like  the  ones  you  get 
when  your  relations  come  back 
from  their  vacations? 

The  point  is,  this  soundtrack 
is  listenable,  but  mainly  be- 
cause it  was  a  free  promo.  I 
wouldn't  pay  cash  for  it,  but 
since  fate  led  a  cassette  (ugh!) 
into  my  hands  for  no-dollar- 
bill,  I'menjoyingit.  Like  most 
compilations,  it  veers  widely 
from  the  good  to  the  bad. 

First:  the  good.  Superchunk 
contributes  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  new  song;  this  is  significant 
because  it  is  the  band's  first 
involvement  with  a  major  la- 
bel. The  song,  "Shallow  End," 


is  a  progression  from  the  ar- 
ticulate melodicism  found  on 
their  most  recent  LP,  Foolish, 
which  they  released  on  their 
own  label,  Merge.  Some  dis 
the  'Chunk  for  being  generic, 
but  I  think  they  are  the  best 
refinement  of  post-post-Hiisker 
Du  noise-pop.  They  are  a  rar- 
ity,  i  n  that  they  j  ust  keep  getti  ng 
better  and  better,  and  this  song 
is  amazing,  one  of  their  best 
ever.  Hope  there's  a  new  al- 
bum soon,  and  I  hope  it'll 
also  be  on  Merge.  (Can  any 
good  band  survive  signing  to  a 
major  these  days?) 

Also  good:  Wu-Tang  Clan 
contribute  "Dirty  Dancing," 
which  is  more  D.I.Y.  sounding 
hip-hop  a  la  their  amazing  En- 
ter The  Wu-TanglP.  This  track 
"features"  The  Old  Dirty  Bas- 
tard, who  I  thought  was  actu- 
ally a  member  of  the  Wu-Tang. 
Sadly,  I  heard  the  Old  Dirty 
Bastard  got  shot  recently.  I 
don't  know  the  truth  of  this, 
but  regardless,  it  makes  me  glad 
to  be  living  in  Canada  and  not 
Amerikkka. 

Best  Surprise:  Tom  Jones, 
another  dirty  old  bastard,  cov- 
ers Lenny  Kravitz's  "Are  You 
Gonna  Go  My  Way,"  and  it 
rocks.  Kravilz  himself  produced 
the  track,  and  it  sounds  like 
Hippie  Boy  had  been  listening 
to  the  Touch'n'Go  back 
catalogue.  The  production  is 
really  lo-fi  (and  I  mean  it  sounds 
great)  and  there's  a  Steve 
Albini-style  distortion  on 
Tom's  voice.  Wow! 

Plus:  D.j.  Hurricane  also 
appears,  with  help  from  Messrs. 
Diamond,  Horowitz  and 
Yauch,  in  a  turntable  recrea- 
tion of  the  best  moments  of  /// 
Communication.  17  and  Coolio 
contribute  decent  tracks,  and 
Helmet  cover  Black  Sab- 
bath's "Symptom  of  the 
Universe."  (Page  Hamilton 
does  a  good  Ozzy.) 

The  bad:  House  of  Pain  are 
shit  now;  the  two  years  since 
"Jump  Around"  have  been 
very  long  for  Everlast  and  co. 
Green  Day  should  be  embar- 
rassed to  be  on  the  same  com- 
pilation as  Superchunk.  It's 
one  thing  to  be  influenced  by 
Husker  Du,  but  I'm  not  inter- 
ested in  a  tenth-rate  imitation. 
Generic  crap!  Who  is  Collec- 
tive Soul?  What  planet  do  they 
come  from  and  how  can  we 
send  them  back? 

Overall:  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  disparity  between 
the  worlds  of  independent  and 
mass  culture  within  modern 
pop  music.  I  don't  think  it's 
a  coincidence  that  the  best  art- 
ists on  this  compilation  reside 
in  the  former. 

Oh  yeah:  The  Jerky  Boys 
themselves  also  appear.  "Sick 
As  A  Dog"  is  really  funny! 
However,  I  think  I'll  pass  on 
the  motion  picture 

Jonathan  Bunce 

The  Snake 

Shane  MacGowan  And 
The  Popes 

Z7T 

Judging  from  the  Pogues'  last 
album.  Waiting  For  Herb,  they 
really  miss  Shane  MacGowan. 
judging  from  Shane's  new 
band.  The  Popes,  he  really 
misses  the  Pogues.  The  Snake 
reveals  a  more  punk  side  of 
MacGowan,  one  that  is  just  as 
bitter  and  explicit  as  before. 

Unfortunately,  too  many 
years  of  self-abuse  may  have 
confused  Shane  into  thinking 
that  guitar  volume  and  yelling 


is  a  substitute  for  lyrical  ma- 
nipulation. Well  toned  down 
are  the  humour  and  edge  that 
once  made  a  bottle  of  scotch 
and  a  couple  of  Pogues  discs  a 
guaranteed  good  time. 

Songs  like  "That  Wom- 
an's Got  Me  Drinking"  and 
"I'll  Be  Your  Handbag"  are 
horrible,  barely  worth  a  sec- 
ond listen.  But  there  are  times 
when  a  more  sombre  and,  dare 
we  imagine,  a  perhaps  more 
mature  Shane  MacGowan 
show  up.  When  he  laments, 
"But  I  was  brutal,  I  was  igno- 
rant, I  was  cruel,  I  was  brash.  I 
never  gave  a  damn  about  the 
beauty  that  I  smashed,"  it  is 
almost  as  if  MacGowan  is  re- 
gretting the  very  characteris- 
tics that  made  him,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  the  legend  that  he  is. 

Ultimately,  T/ie  Sna/ce  turns 
out  to  be  a  disappointment, 
teasing  of  days  gone  by,  with 
songs  like  "Donegal  Express" 
being  a  rare  surprise,  but  never 
quite  delivering.  I  wanted  to 
like  this  album  (I  mean, 
c'mon!  This  is  SHANE 
MACGOWAN  we're  talking 
about),  but  unfortunately  it  just 
wasn't  possible. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Grassy  Knoll 

Grassy  Knoll 

Nettwerk 
Boring  instrumentals  which 
you  can  only  sometimes  dance 
to,  but  usually  sound  like  they 
belong  on  the  soundtrack  of  a 
bad  Canadian  movie,  unless 
that's  a  politically  incorrect 
statement.  They  even  use  sam- 
pled record  crackling  on  the 
CD;  how  fucking  annoying!  A 
complete  waste  of  horn  play- 
ers. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Zebra 

Yellow 

Polygram 
The  hair — slicked  back.  The 
moustaches — trimmed.  Thetux- 
edos — pressed.  The  synthesiz- 
ers have  been  relieved  of  all 
cobwebs. 

The  occasion?  Yello's  1 0th 
album.  Zebra. 

As  usual  the  debonair  duo, 
Boris  Blank  and  Dieter  Meier, 
have  put  together  some  great 
synth  motivation  music.  Almost 
entirely  upbeat,  yet  mutually 
distinct,  the  songs  on  this  al- 
bum have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining Yello's  exclusive 
niche  in  the  world  of  music 
classification  somewhere  in 
between  dance  and  new  age. 

Blank,  who  composed,  ar- 
ranged and  engineered  the  al- 
bum, chose  synth  sounds  that 
encompass  everything  from 
completely  processed  "tea 
cup"  percussion  sounds  to  the 
almost-analogue  sounding 
saxophone.  Real  guitars  can 
even  be  heard  on  the  album, 
though  synthesizers  predomi- 
nate. 

The  lyrics,  written  and  deliv- 
ered by  Meier,  also  range  in 
quality  dramatically.  While 
some  of  the  songs  (reminiscent 
of  their  worldwide  hit  "Oh 
Yeah")  are  devoid  of  more  than 
a  handful  of  words,  many  tracks 
have  the  inspiration  of  the  song 
laid  out  clearly  in  the  lyrics. 

Although  the  songs  are  all 
very  motivating,  given  a  slightly 
depressed  state,  the  music  can 
come  across  as  sounding  like  a 
monotonous  chant  overtop  an 
overzealous  headache. 

Ian  Roth 


BEJq[LES 


Snapshots  of  the  world's 
most  successful  recording  act 


Live  At  The  BBC 

The  Beatles 

Capitol  EMI/ Apple 

You  say  you  want  an  evolution? 

The  Beat les'L/VeAf  The SBCprovides the 
listener  with  both  atangible  road  maptoaby- 
gone  era,  and  a  blueprint  to  the  sounds  that 
were  later  to  mold  what  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  popular  music  today. 

This  collection,  however,  reads  less  like  a 
history  lesson  than  it  does  an  insider's  view 
into  tfie  musical  apprenticeship  of  the  most 
successful  recording  act  of  all  time. 

The  "really  big  shoe"  in  North  America 
began  in  February  of  1 964,  when  "I  Want  To 
Hold  Your  Hand"  sent  schoolgirls  whirling 
I  ike  dervishes  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  faint- 
ing in  the  crowded  aisles  of  the  Ed  Sullivan 
Theatre.  Prior  to  this  lasting  North  American 
impression.  The  Beatles  put  in  time  across 
Europe,  forging  their  musical  identity  through 
hours  spent  performing  sweat-laden  sets  in 
dank,  cavernous  venues. 

These  efforts  translated  into  feature  spots 
on  BBC  radio,  which  eventually  culminated 
in  a  regular  Tuesday  evening  spot  on  their 
own  weekly  show,  Pop  Goes  The  Beatles, 
which  aired  in  the  summer  of  1963. 

The  radio  broadcast  required  five  fresh 
studio  recordings  each  and  every  week.  This 
musical  outpouring  afforded  The  Beatles  an 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  their  influences, 
artists  like  Chuck  Berry,  Carl  Perkins,  Little 
Richard  Penniman,  and  the  songwriting  tan- 
dem of  Jerry  Lieber  and  Mike  Stoller  (a  duo 
who  wrote  standards  such  as  "Hound  Dog," 
"Kansas  City,"  and  "Jailhouse  Rock,"  and 
inspired  Lennon  and  McCartney's  collabo- 
rative efforts). 

The  Live  At  The  BSC  recordings  feature  56 


different  songs,  25  of  which  would  not  see 
release  on  any  future  Beatle  studio  record- 
ings. Of  note  are  the  band's  performances, 
especially  McCartney's  vocal  tributes:  his 
rendering  of  "Long  Tall  Sally"  features  a 
series  of  shrill  raucous  whoops  that  fall  glori- 
ously in  key.  His  take  on  Elvis'  "That's  All 
Right  (Mama)"  bring  to  light  his  rockabilly 
vocal  mannerisms,  providing  a  rare  turn  for 
Beatle  Paul,  the  acknowledged  balladeer  of 
the  group.  Lennon  was  no  slouch  in  the  soul 
department  himself,  as  he  displayed  on  songs 
such  as  "Dizzy  Miss  Lizzy,"  "Soldier  of 
Love,"  and  a  spontaneous  rendition  of  "A 
Hard  Day's  Night"  that  bears  testament  to 
the  band's  then-formidable  live  talents. 

Fans  expecting  original  Beatles'  fare  will 
be  pleased  to  note  that  renditions  of  "I  Saw 
Her  Standing  There,"  "Can't  Buy  Me 
Love,"  "I  Feel  Fine,"  and  "Ticket  To  Ride" 
are  included  here,  amongother  original  offer- 
ings. The  songs  progress,  from  the  promising 
beginnings  of  "I'll  Be  On  My  Way,"  to  the 
final  track  of  that  recorded  period,  "Love  Me 
Do." 

These  discs  preserve  intact  the  on-air  pro- 
logues improvised  in  the  studio,  during  which 
the  band  displayed  considerable  wit  while 
engaging  in  banter  with  themselves  and  the 
Dj.  Of  special  interest  to  Beatles  fans  are  the 
constant  barbs  exchanged  between  Lennon 
and  McCartney,  conversational  pieces  which 
illustrate  a  jealous  rivalry  in  the  making. 

It's  been  previously  stated  that  a  thou- 
sand monkeys,  given  typewriters  and  a  mil- 
lion years,  could  reproduce  the  lines  of 
William  Shakespeare.  Given  the  same  op- 
portunity, with  guitars  in  lieu  of  typewriters, 
no  amount  of  Monkees  could  ever  aspire  to 
reproduce  the  musical  statement  encapsu- 
lated within  this  Live  At  The  BBC  set. 

Don  Ward 


^\  Varsity 

Classifieds 


Thursday,  February  2,  1995 


Vafsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $630  each  fof  6  or  more  ads  (Stodent  rate:  $3  JS  non-b«anes5  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  AddiHonal  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  mondi.  No  copy  changes  after  submi^ion,  no  telephone  ads.  Subnet  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  VarsHy  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  MSS  2E4.  OesKSIn^ 
Monday  Isaie  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979*2856. 


ACCOMMODAnONS 


STUDENTS  CAN  BUY  HOUSES! 

$3500  down,  only  $450/month  mortgage. 
Condominium  in  nice  building  -  live 
cheaper  than  rent!  Mathias  Oehlerl  Real 
Estate.  604-0070. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COPING  SKILLS  IN  WOMEN 

A  study  is  presently  being  conducted  at 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  on  recovery 
from  sexual  assault  trauma.  If  you  have 
been  sexually  assaulted  as  an  adult  and 
are  willing  to  share  your  experiences 
please  contact  (416)  762-0401. 


FREE  HAIRCUTS! 

Female?  Have  a  night  tree?  No  money  for 
a  decent  cut?  Call  me  -  Jennifer  James  - 
654-7389  (machine)  598-0416  (wort<). 
Models  urgently  needed. 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  ourcampus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


386SX  COMPUTER 

IBM  Compatible  with  2MB  RAM,  40MB 
Hard  Drive,  5  1/4"  &  3  1/2"  floppy  drives, 
14"  colour  monitor,  keyboard,  mouse, 
DOS  6.0  etc...  (Printer  optional).  Home 
Computer  -  hardly  used.  Call  (416)  298- 
6850. 


TOP  OF  THE  LINE  HEWLETT 
PACKARD  CALCULATOR 

19Bli  business  analyst.  Never  used,  with 
full  manual.  $150.00.  Call  Paul  V.  416- 
565-8117. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  I^SS  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  ^cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


WANTED 


PART  TIME  POSITIONS 

Telephone  receptionist,  $8.00  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
articulate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving,  967- 
9295. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


READING  WEEK  IN  CUBA!! 

At  the  fabulous  VARADERO  beach.  ALL- 
INCLUSIVE;  Air,  hotel,  food  and  drinks. 
$666.00+tax...no  kidding!  Call 
JOSE...921 -6644.. .NOW! 


ESCAPE  TO  VARADO! 

Feb.  1 3 1  wkat  HolaSun  Club.  All  inclusive 
-  Dbl  Occ.  $655  +  $75  taxes  +  $1 1  USD 
(pd  in  Cuba).  International  Travel  Agency 
537-3 1 31 . 5 1 9  Bloor  St .  W.  ONT#424 1121 


COMPUTER  REPAIR 

Fast,  reliable  service.  Reasonable  rate. 
Best  service  in  town.  New  &  Used  PC's. 
Call  Bloor  Computer  41 6-588-3333.  721 
Bloor  St.  W.  #2A  (at  Christie). 

CLEANING  LADY 

Available  with  experience.  Provide  good 
references.  Please  call  (416)  785-6144. 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357.  1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 

COUNTERPOINT  COMMUNITY 
ORCHESTRA 

has  openings,  especially  strings.  No 
audition  required.  Rehearsals:  Mondays 
8-10pm.  Rosemary  Thomson  conductor. 
If  interested  call  925-EXTRA  ext.  2066. 


GETTING  MARRIED? 

On  a  student  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  41 6-425- 
3757. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax;  416-322-5890 

LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE 

Training  Programs  -  Since  1 979  we  have 
successfully  prepared  thousands  of 
students  for  these  tests.  Programs  range 
from  6  weeks  to  one  weekend.  Start  Feb. 
4  for  the  Feb  11!  Richardson -(416)  410- 
7737  or  1-800-567-7737. 


LSAT-MCAT-GRE 

Intensive  20-hour  3-day  seminars. 
Comprehensive  study  materials.  Expert 
instructors.  Proven  test  taking  strategies. 
Free  repeat  policy.  Call  Oxford  Seminars 
1-800-269-6719. 


EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  proofread 
to  perfection  your  essays,  assignments, 
reports,  theses,  grad  school  applications, 
etc.  Near  St.  George  campus.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Chariotte:  (416)  972-0540. 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491-2649  and  leave  a  message 
for  Henri. 


LSAT  TUTORING 

One-on-one  personal  help.  Learn 
strategies  to  help  you  with  the  test. 
Specializing  in  Analytical  Reasoning.  It's 
not  too  late!  533-4113. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORDPROCESSING  AND  DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  D.P.I.. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or 351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 

WORDWRIGHTS 

Experienced  legal  secretary  using 
WordPerfect  5.2  or  6.1 .  For  term  papers, 
theses,  dissertations.  Ph.  Toronto  416- 
862-3583,  Oshawa  905-723-2650.  Fax 
Oshawa  905-723-1510. 


FAST,  TOP  QUALITY  WORK 

For  all  your  projects,  spreadsheet, 
desktop,  resumes,  essays  and  term 
papers  needs.  Call  (416)  960-1253. 


WORDPROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
wordprocessing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 

COLOUR  WORD  PROCESSING 

Essays,  research,  scanning.  Free  pickup 
and  drop  off.  From  $1.75/page.  Laser 
printed.  Broadview  subway.  Call  24  hrs. 
TOPS  466-4446. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Feb.  2 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study.  HART 
HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM 
UC  FOLLIES,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  -  presents  -  the  musical 
cabaret  "Chicago".  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE.  TICKETS 
AVAILABLE  AT  HART  HOUSE  BOX  OFFICE.  (416)  978-8668. 
8:00PM.  $8.00  STUDENTS  /  $10  NON-STUDENTS. 
INDO-CARIBBEAN  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  -  Poetry  & 
Social  night,  raffle  draw.  ISC.  7:00PM  -  10:00PM.  FREE. 
ST.  MIKE'S  FRENCH  CLUB  -  Molieres  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules 
and  Sganarelle  presented  in  trench.  ST.  MICHAEL'STHEATRE. 
121  ST.  JOSEPH  STREET.  8:30PM.  STUDENTS  $5.00. 

Friday,  Feb.  3 

MSA  -  MSA  IFTAR.  ISC  -  CUMBERLAND  AND  BALDWIN 
ROOMS.  5:1 5PM.  SUGG.  DONATION  $2.00. 
UC  FOLLIES,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  -  presents  -  the  musical 
cabaret  "Chicago".  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE.  TICKETS 
AVAILABLE  AT  HART  HOUSE  BOX  OFFICE.  (416)  978-8668. 
8;00PM.  $8.00  STUDENTS  /  $10  NON-STUDENTS. 
CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  "Why  is  authentic 
Christianity  such  good  news?"  SID  SMITH  1069.  12  NOON. 
ST.  MIKE'S  FRENCH  CLUB  -  Molieres  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules 
and  Sganarelle  presented  in  trench.  ST.  MICHAEL'S  THEATRE. 
121  ST.  JOSEPH  STREET.  8:30PM.  STUDENTS  $5.00. 

Saturday,  Feb.  4 

UC  FOLLIES,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  -  presents  -  the  musical 
cabaret  "Chicago".  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE.  TICKETS 
AVAILABLE  AT  HART  HOUSE  BOX  OFFICE.  (416)  978-8668. 
8:00PM.  $8.00  STUDENTS/ $10  NON-STUDENTS. 


ST.  MIKE'S  FRENCH  CLUB  -  Molieres  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules 
and  Sganarelle  presented  in  trench.  ST.  MICHAELS  THEATRE. 
121  ST.  JOSEPH  STREET.  8;30PM.  STUDENTS  $5.00. 

Monday,  Feb.  6 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1;30PM 
U  OF  T  NDP  -  present  Frances  Lankin,  Minister  of  Economic 
Development  "Youth  &  Ontario  today".  HART  HOUSE  DEBATES 
ROOM.  11  ;30AM-1 2:30PM.  FREE. 

GLOBAL  DEVELOPMENT  NETWORK  -  International 
Development  fair  and  workshops,  global  ed-med  supplies, 
Worid  Vision  and  Peublito  Canada.  SIDNEY  SMITH  FOYER. 
11-4PM.  FREE. 

GLOBAL  DEVELOPMENT  NETWORK  -  Canada's  Foreign 
Policy  Review;  A  new  vision  or  more  of  the  same?  Panel 
discussion.  METRO  TORONTO  REFERENCE  LIBRARY.  FREE. 
7-9PM. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 

GLOBAL  DEVELOPMENT  NETWORK  -  Food  for  Thought:  A 
dinner  and  dance  with  a  difference.  TEOSALSA  and  others. 
DIABOLOS  COFFEE  HOUSE,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  7PM. 
$5.00.  (AFTER  9;00PM,  $3.00) 

BAPTIST  STUDENT  MINISTRIES  -  Weekly  meeting,, 
discussion,  bible  study,  prayer  and  music.  ISC.  11AM  AND  12 
NOON.  FREE. 
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Women's  volleyball  loses  big  cross-town  match 


BY  Andrew  Preston 

The  U  of  T  women's  volleyball 
team  lost  an  opportunity  to  se- 
cure a  number-one  ranking  in 
the  province  when  it  lost  to  the 
York  Yeowomen  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  on  Tuesday  night.  De- 
spite showing  great  character 
throughout  the  match,  the  Blues 
dropped  three  straight  games. 

The  scores  of  the  games  were 
15-13,  15-12  and  15-11. 

The  Blues  worked  against 
themselves  by  falling  behind 
early  in  each  game.  In  the  first 
game,  York  struck  early  and  built 
their  lead  to  9-4.  In  the  second 
game,  York  jumped  out  to  a  4-0 
lead,  which  grew  to  7-3  before  U 
of  T  could  think  of  seizing  the 
momentum.  The  third  game  mir- 
rored the  second:  York  immedi- 
ately grabbed  a  4-0  lead  and 
built  it  to  an  8-2  lead  . 

Stubborn  resilience  character- 
ized the  Blues"  effort,  which  was 
reflected  in  the  final  scores.  None 
of  the  games  were  decided  by 
more  than  four  points:  in  each 
case,  just  when  York  kx)ked  to 
finish  the  game,  the  Blues  stole 


the  momentum  and  charged  back 
to  make  it  close. 

U  of  T  coach  Kristine  Drakich 
was  pleased  with  this  aspect  of 
her  team's  game.  However,  it 
could  not  mask  the  frequent  early 
mistakes  that  put  the  Blues  be- 
hind. 

"We  wanted  to  play  tough 
from  the  beginning  through  to 
the  end,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
every  game  we  were  down  4-0  or 
5-1.  We  just  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult on  ourselves. 

"What  we  wanted  to  work  on 
was  forcing  our  opponent  to  have 
to  cam  every  single  point.  At  the 
beginning  of  every  game  we 
made  three  errors  right  away. 
They  didn't  earn  the  point — we 
gave  it  to  them." 

Blues  outside  hitter  Jillian 
Ford  was  optimistic  on  the  team' s 
chances,  despite  the  loss. 

"It  doesn't  bother  us  at  all.  It 
all  comes  down  to  who  is  ready 
to  play  at  the  Ontario  champion- 
ships, and  I  know  it's  going  to  be 
us." 

U  of  T's  next  two  league 
games  are  against  Carleton  and 
Ottawa. 


Not  all  the  shots  worked  as  well  as  this  one  did.  Toronto  (left)  ultimately  lost  to  the  York  team. 


(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 


Sports  Shorts 


BADMINTON 

The  first-ranked  men's  bad- 
minton team  will  be  defend- 
ing its  Ontario  league  title 
this  weekend.  The  provincial 
finals  are  being  held  Saturday 
at  Ryerson. 

BASKETBALL 

Both  men's  and  women's 
teams  are  playing  double- 
headers  in  Ottawa  this  week- 
end. On  Friday,  they  are  play- 
ing the  strong  University  of 
Ottawa  squads,  followed  by 
games  against  Carleton  on 
Saturday. 

The  women's  team  is  still 
ranked  sixth  in  Canada,  while 
the  men  now  have  a  4-2  record. 

HOCKEY 

The  women's  team  shut  out 
cross-town  rivals  York  on 
Tuesday,  with  a  final  score  of 
7-0. 

With  three-time  all-star 
Andrea  Hunter  out  of  the 
lineup  indefinitely  due  to  a 
separated  shoulder,  scoring 
was  led  by  assistant  captain 


Nathalie  Rivard,  who  got  two 
goals  and  an  assist. 

The  highpoint  of  the  game 
came  in  the  third  period:  with 
the  Blues'  Christine  Etelc  off  on 
a  high-sticking  penalty,  Rebecca 
Reid  scored  a  short-handed  goal 
to  make  the  score  5-0.  Thirty- 
eight  seconds  later,  with  York 
captain  Katie  Quinn  sent  off  for 
roughing,  Liz  Lauzon  added  a 
sixth,  even-strength  goal.  Half- 
way through  the  period,  Etele 
herself  finished  the  scoring  with 
the  Blues'  only  powerplay  goal 
of  the  game. 

Goaltender  Wah'nese 
Antonioni  collected  the  shutout. 

SQUASH 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  regu- 
lar season,  the  U  of  T  women's 
team  failed  to  qualify  for  the 
OWIAA's,  while  their  male 
counterparts  finished  their  own 
rough  crossover  round  robin  in 
fourth  place. 

"It '  s  a  shame,  because  we  were 
definitely  no  worse  than  second 
going  in,  and  we  ended  up 
fourth,"  said  Blues  coach  Steve 


OF  THE 


Men's  volleyball  action,  Tuesday  night.  The  men 
beat  York,  three  games  to  two.  (VaiiaReinsaiuA/S) 


Pasian. 

Pasian  said  the  highlight  of 
Waterloo  competition,  held 
in  late  January,  was  that  third- 
year  veteran  player  and  team 
captain  Tony  So  won  all  three 
of  his  matches.  In  one  of  those 
wins,  So  beat  a  Western 
player,  registering  only  the 
second  game  loss  by  the  strong 
Mustang  squad  this  season. 
Pasian  added  Blues  number 
one  player  Patrick  Ryding  is 
m  good  position  to  take  the 
men's  individual  title  this 
weekend  at  RMC. 

SYNCHRO  SWIMMING 

The  Blues  synchro  team  fin- 
ished first  overall  in  the  U  of 
T  provincial  ranking  meet  last 
weekend,  taking  second  place 
in  the  team  routine  event. 

Sherri  Walters  and  Lesley 
Ahara  placed  first  and  second 
in  the  solo  event,  while  the 
duo  of  Bonnie  Arges  and 
Lesley  Ahara  finished  second 
in  the  duets,  with  Kara  Reid 
and  Manine  Ruddy  finishing 
third  in  the  same  event. 

In  the  senior  figures. 
Walters,  Ahara,  and  Arges 
finished  first,  second  and 
fourth. 

The  provincial  finals  are 
Feb.  18-19  at  Queen's. 

VOLLEYBALL 

The  men's  volleyball  team 
won  it's  match  against  York 
Tuesday  night,  three  matches 
to  two.  They  remain  firmly  in 
first  place  of  the  OUAA  east 
division,  with  a  10-2  record. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

The  Erindale  College  Weight- 
lifting  Club  is  hosting  an  Ol- 
ympic-style weightlifting 
competition  this  Saturday. 

Over  60  competitors  from 
Canada  and  the  United  Stales 
will  attend,  including  former 
Bulgarian  world  champion 
Antonio  Krastev.  Fifteen 
women  are  among  the  com- 
petitors. 

Last  fall,  Krastev  joined 
with  the  college's  athletic  de- 
partment to  Stan  the  weight- 
lifting  club,  at  Metro's  first 
ever  Olympic  weightlifting 
facility. 


Get  a  life!  The  appeal 
of  spectator  sports 


A  Sports  Opinion 


BY  Anthony  Guiang 

Firstly,  I  should  note  that  the  only  reason  why  this 
article  was  ever  written  is  because  there  has  not 
been  any  ba.seball  or  hockey  to  preoccupy  my 
senses.  However,  the  commencement  of  the  hockey 
season  should  mollify  my  insatiable  craving  for 
sports. 

People  ridicule  those  whose  main  purpose  in 
life  is  watching  sports  on  TV  They  say  that  we 
should  get  out  more  often  and  not  live  life  vicari- 
ously through  overpaid  people's  athletic  exploits. 
They  perceive  the  prototypic  sports  fan  as  resem- 
bling one  Homer  Simpson;  butt  nailed  to  the 
couch,  pot-bellied,  with  a  beer  in  one  hand  and  a 
hot  dog  in  the  other,  gazing  mindlessly  at  the  tube. 

These  critics  say  that  such  "couch  potatoes" 
should  play  sports  themselves.  However,  after  a 
hard  day  of  work  or  studying,  the  last  thing  one 
wants  to  do  is  sweat  and  fatigue  oneself.  Also,  no 
matter  how  much  one  may  try,  no  one  could  match 
the  majesty  of  a  Michael  Jordan  dunk  or  the  grace 
of  a  Gret/ky  pass.  I  watch  sports  because  I  am 
awed  by  such  athletic  feats  that  take  years  of 
training  to  accomplish  and  are  performed  by  a 
select  few. 

No  other  stage  could  match  the  drama  of  sport. 
The  fruits  or  futility  of  years  of  gruelling  workouts 
and  practices  could  be  determined  by  one  play. 
Witness  the  AFC  championship  game,  where  one 


tip  of  a  pass  on  the  critical  play  determined  who 
had  the  right  to  play  in  the  Super  Bowl.  Also 
witness  how  such  a  routine  play  as  the  snap  of  a 
football,  practiced  for  hundreds  of  hours,  can  so 
easily  be  loused  up  under  the  pressure  of  a  sporting 
spectacle.  This  occurred  in  the  Orange  Bowl, 
where  a  high  snap  over  the  punter's  head  allowed 
Nebraska  to  win  the  U.S.  national  championship. 
No,  sport  is  Real  Life,  Real  Drama,  etc... 

Sport  is  also  a  forum  to  match  wits  against  your 
fellow  sports  fans.  Arguments  such  as  who  is  the 
greatest  hockey  player  of  all  time,  whether  it  be 
Howe,  Ort,  or  Gretzky,  resonate  throughout  bars 
and  coffee  houses  across  the  country. 

Sport  is  also  a  forum  to  play  psychic.  Whether 
it  be  predicting  which  draft  pick  is  going  to  be  the 
next  superstar,  or  who  is  going  to  win  the  next 
game,  such  predictions  could  pay  off  in  sports  card 
and  gambling  profits. 

Sport  is  a  world  of  fantasy.  One  can  don  a 
Michael  Jordan  or  Doug  Gilmour  jersey  and  imag- 
ine (very  hard,  mind  you)  emulating  their  athletic 
feats.  Sure,  spectating  sports  is  living  vicariously 
through  other  people's  achievements.  But  didn't 
you  feel  good  reminding  your  American  friends 
that  the  Blue  Jays  won  the  World  Series  two  years 
in  a  row? 

So  to  all  the  critics  out  there.  I'll  be  nailed  to  the 
couch  with  hot  dog  and  beer  in  hand,  watching  the 

next  game 


Crossing  swords  with  the  fencing  team. 


(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 
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Return  of  the 
Nobellists 

After  picking  up  the  Nobel  Prize, 
what's  left  for  a  scientist  to  do? 

Why,  get  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  U  of  T,  of  course. 

That's  what  John  Polanyi  and  Bert 
Brockhouse,  two  of  Canada's  Nobel- 
winning  scientists,  will  be  doing  this 
June. 

Both  will  be  receiving  honorary 
doctorates  from  U  of  T  during  Con- 
vocation. 

The  preliminary  honorary  degree 
list,  released  by  the  university  on 
Friday,  also  has  some  non-Nobellisls. 
Former  prime  minister  John  Turner 
and  NDP  leader  Audrey  McLaughlin 
are  also  on  the  list,  as  is  Supreme 


m3'  »W:\iM 

Court  justice  Beveney  McLachlin. 

They  will  join  publisher  Avie 
Bennett  and  Barrick  Gold  CEO  Peter 
Munk,  well-known  for  their  finan- 
cial donations  to  the  university;  "Man 
in  Motion"  Rick  Hansen;  Stuart 
Saunders,  president  of  South  Afri- 
ca's Capetown  University,  and  six 
other  Canadian  notables. 

The  honoraries  list  for  next  No- 
vember's convocation  also  includes 
Canadian  broadcaster — and  Varsity 
alumnus — Peter  Gzowski. 

Staff 

Hart  House 
freezes  fees 

Hart  House's  student-run  governing 
body  says  it  would  rather  charge 
groups  who  use  house  space  than  see 
another  hike  in  student  fees. 

On  Thursday,  the  house's  Board 
of  Stewards  passed  its  1995-96 
budget,  which  calls  for  no  increase  in 
the  fee  for  students. 

House  warden  Peter  Turner  said 
the  house  would  be  relying  instead 
on  increasing  its  fees  for  users — 
including  charging  groups  who  use 
house  rooms  for  their  meetings. 

House  fees,  like  other  fees  for 
student  services,  are  added  on  to  the 
cost  of  students'  tuition.  A  full-time 
student  on  St.  George  campus  cur- 
rently pays  $113  for  the  house. 

The  fee  has  risen  sharply  in  the  last 
two  years.  In  1992,  U  of  T  president 
Rob  Prichard  said  all  student  serv- 
ices must  run  without  support  from 
tuition  fees.  Since  then  the  house  fee 
has  risen  $38  to  compensate. 

Turner  said  the  Stewards,  who  have 
been  criticized  in  the  past  for  hiking 
fees  rather  than  cuting  services,  de- 
cided this  year  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  raise  fees  again. 

Instead,  the  house  will  raise  costs 
to  Hart  House  users  by  $90,000,  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  towel  services, 
lockers,  guest  rooms,  and  club  mem- 
berships. 

Booking  a  room  in  Hart  House 
will  now  cost  U  of  T  groups  money, 
as  well.  Previously,  campus  groups 
could  book  space  at  the  House  for 
meetings  for  free. 

Despite  the  increases,  another 
$100,000  will  still  have  to  be  cut 
from  the  house's  $6.3  million  budget. 
This  may  lead  to  a  cut  in  the  hours  of 
some  athletic  services,  Turner  said. 

The  house,  which  has  seen  several 
layoffs  in  recent  years,  will  actually 
add  one  position  next  year,  that  of  a 
marketing  director. 

Staff 


Little  Fluffy  Clouds. 


(Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 


Fifteen  universities  leave  CFS 

New  national  student 
alliance  formed 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Canadian  Alliance  of  Student  As- 
sociations, a  new  national  student  or- 
ganization, held  its  first  conference  in 
Fredericton  last  week. 

At  the  conference,  student  council 
representatives  from  15  universities — 
including  McGill,  Western,  Queen's, 
Ottawa,  and  UBC — signed  the  alliance 
constitution. 

Founders  of  the  new  group  say  they 
intend  to  provide  a  pragmatic  alterna- 
tive to  the  14-year-old  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  which  they  accuse 
of  inefficiency. 

"We  want  to  have  a  really  pragmatic 
approach — no  right  wing,  no  left  wing, 
just  issues  that  will  affect  students  di- 
rectly," said  Jean-Francois  Venne,  presi- 
dent of  the  Students'  Federation  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa. 

Alliance  organizers  have  repeatedly 
criticized  CFS's  involvement  in  social- 
justice  issues. 

CFS  has  taken  official  stands  on  is- 
sues such  as  the  economic  involvement 
of  Pepsico  in  Burma  and  organized 
awareness  campaigns  such  as  the  "No 
Means  No"  campaign  against  date  rape. 

"The  first  purpose  of  CASA  is  to 


Milce  Wallace  tells  of  his  fight  with  depression 

Prozac-sponsored  talk  on 
mood  disorders  protested 


BY  Michael  Bettencou|it 

A  forum  on  depression  meant  to  kick 
off  a  U  of  T  fundraising  campaign  was 
marked  by  protests  last  Thursday. 

The  sold-out  forum,  featuring  Mike 
Wallace  of  the  CBS  news  show  60 
Minutes,  was  meant  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  $2.2  million  for  a  mood 
disorders  studies  chair  at  U  of  T  and  the 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry. 

But  the  evening  also  saw  protesters 
questioning  the  purpose  of  the  forum 
and  the  effectiveness  of  psychiatry. 

A  group  of  six  to  12  protesters 
marched  through  the  crowd  gathered 
outside  U  of  T's  Convocation  Hall  wail- 
ing to  enter. 

They  say  the  forum  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  pharmaceutical  companies  to 
cash  in  on  people's  psychiatric  prob- 
lems. 

The  forum  was  co-sponsored  by  Eli 
Lilly  Canada,  which  manufactures 
Prozac,  a  drug  often  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  clinical  depression. 

"There's  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made 
from  this,"  said  Deb  Ellis,  who  called 
herself  a  "psychiatric  survivor." 

Theresa  Hibbert,  another  protester 
and  former  U  of  T  sociology  graduate 
student,  says  women  are  more  affected 
by  these  drugs  than  men.  Psychiatrists 
fail  to  look  at  underlying  social  causes 
that  contribute  to  mental  illness,  she 
said. 

"They  [psychiatrists]  look  at  it  as  a 
biological  problem,  and  not  at  the  uii- 


derlying  economic  and  social  ills  of 
women,"  said  Hibbert. 

Special  guest  Wallace,  himself  a  de- 
pression survivor,  spoke  over  his  battle 
with  the  illness. 

"Everything  good  that  ever  happened 
to  you  was  a  fluke,"  said  the  television 
journalist,  describing  his  first  bout  of 
depression,  triggered  by  a  libel  suit 
filed  against  him  and  CBS  in  1984. 


Wallace  said  that  during  his  depressed 
periods,  he  was  "spacey,"  not  being 
able  to  eat  or  sleep,  and  says  that  he  was 
carried,  journalistically,  by  his  staff. 

Wallace  says  that  for  treatment,  he 
was  given  a  mixture  of  drug  therapy  and 
counselling. 

He  says  that  the  drugs  he  is  on  for  his 
depression  are  very  helpful  and  have 
Please  see  "Depression,"  page  2 


ensure  student  representation  with  the 
federal  government.  The  second  point 
is  to  concentrate  on  student  issues.  We 
can't  fight  for  everything  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  will  fight  for  social  justice 
issues  if  they  affect  students. 

"For  example,  if  we  fight  for  gay 
rights,  we  will  fight  the  institutional 
walls  that  exist  in  universities,"  Venne 
said. 

Frank  Cappadoccia,  an  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  Ryerson  Students'  Union 
who  attended  the  conference,  said  his 
concerns  about  the  new  organization 
were  addressed. 

"I  wanted  to  establish  two  things. 
First,  that  the  Reform  Party,  or  any 
other  political  party,  whether  federal  or 
provincial,  was  not  involved  in  CASA. 
And  second,  that  CASA  would  not  en- 
gage in  mudslinging,  in  a  direct  conflict 
with  CFS.  I'm  happy  that  that's  not  the 
case,"  he  said. 

However,  the  head  of  CFS  claims  the 
other  organization's  position  is  purely 
antagonistic. 

"I  think  the  only  thing  that  unites 
CASA  is  their  fight  against  CFS,"  said 
Guy  Caron,  naitional  chair  of  CFS.  "I 
don't  see  them  being  a  very  stable  or- 
ganization." 

Caron  said  that  the  new  alliance, 
being  an  association  of  student  coun- 
cils, will  be  less  directly  accountable  to 
students  than  his  federafion. 

"It's  an  organization  that  won't  be 
legitimate,  because  representation  won't 
come  from  students  but  from  their  stu- 
dent executives,"  Caron  said. 

Of  the  21  universities  that  attended 
the  conference,  seven  are  currently 
members  of  the  federation  and  six  of 
the  seven  will  be  holding  referenda  to 
decide  whether  they  will  remain  in 
CFS — including  Ottawa,  Carleton,  and 
both  campuses  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick. 

"It's  sort  of  a  symbol  to  CFS  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  un- 
happiness  with  the  organization,"  said 
Paul  Estabrook,  the  UNB  student  union 
president,  who  was  elected  interim  na- 
tional director  of  CASA  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

Please  see  "Federation,"  page  3 


Academic  lifestyle  sexist  and  too  hard  on  women? 

U  of  T's  anti-PC  academic 
group  sponsors  equity  debate 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Gender-equity  hiring  practices  for  university  faculty  are 
discriminating  against  men,  according  to  one  side  in  a  recent 
university  debate  on  affirmative  action. 

The  debate,  organized  by  the  Society  for  Academic  Free- 
dom and  Scholarship,  was  held  last  Thursday. 

The  society,  headed  by  U  of  T  psychology  professor  John 
Furedy,  is  an  anti-political  correctness  group  which  advo- 
cates that  universities'  employment  equity,  race  relations 
and  status  of  women  offices  stand  in  the  way  of  academic 
freedom. 

Grant  Brown,  a  professor  in  management  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lethbridge — representing  the  anti-equity  side  for  the 
debate — said  there  were  so  many  reasons  to  oppose  imposing 
race,  gender  and  creed  egalitarian  hiring  practices,  that  he 


didn't  know  where  to  begin. 

Equity  hiring  practices,  he  said,  go  against  the  preachings 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  the  American  civil  rights  advocate. 

"In  the  words  of  Martin  Luther  King — judge  us  not  by  the 
colour  of  our  skin  but  our  character — [equity]  violates  the 
spirit  of  King,"  said  Brown.  "Two  wrongs  don't  make  a 
right." 

But  Jim  Brown,  one  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  the  pro-equity  spokesperson,  said  em- 
ployment equity  guidelines  are  needed  in  universiues  to 
widen  the  academic  scope. 

"We  use  terms  like  fairness  and  justice,  and  they  [anti- 
equity]  use  terms  like  excellence  and  merit.  But  the  fact  is, 
we're  just  as  concerned  with  those  as  they  are,"  he  said. 

Grant  Brown  said  affirmative  action  hiring  laws  were 
discriminatory  towards  men.  He  cited  employment  figures 
Please  sec  "Universities,"  page  2 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


••••••••  Special  Events  •••••••• 

The  Hart  House  Chamber  Strings  perform  the 
music  of  J.S.  Bach,  with  solo  violins  Licia  Carlson  and  Arkady 
Yanivker  and  solo  flutes  Anton  Kim  and  Jamie  Thompson. 
Monday,  February  13th  at  8:00  p.m.  in  The  Great  Hall.  Free 
admission. 

The  Hart  House  Performance  Art  Series  -  Pam 

Paterson  performs  "Emily  Speaks"  on  Wednesday,  February 
22nd  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Library. 


••  ••  Art  •••••••••  • 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  February  2nd  to 
March  2nd  -  "Paintings  by  Sydney  Drum". 

The  Arbor  Room  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  pre- 
sents recent  work  by  Marieke  Boorman  from  February  6th  to 
March  4th.  Meet  the  artist  in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Tuesday, 
February  7th  from  5:30  to  7:30  p.m. 


••••••••••••••  Music  ••••••••••••• 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  Pianist  William 
Aide  performs  on  February  26th  at  3:00  p.m.  in  The  Great 
Hall. 

Hart  of  the  Drum  Series  -  The  Evergreen  Club 
Percussion  Group  performs  on  Thursday,  February  7th  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 
Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  Don  Englert  Quartet  performs  on 
Friday,  March  3rd  at  8:30  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No 
Cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to 
learn,  come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Graduate  Committee  -  On  February  9th,  the  Graduate 
Committee  Dinner  Series  presents  "Ontario  vs  the  World",  a 
special  opportunity  to  compare  the  best  local  wines  with  their 
international  competitors.  Cost  is  $66  ($45  for  students).  For 
more  information,  call  978-2447. 

Investment  Club  -  On  Wednesday,  February  8th,  the  club  will 
host  Midland  Walwyn's  Mr.  Steve  Kangas,  who  will  be  speaking 
on  Mutual  Funds.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  6:00  p.m.  in  the 
Music  Room.  All  are  welcome! 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for 
more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 

Atliletics  

Recreational  Squash  Ladder  -  Don't  forget  to  come  to  the 
Membership  Services  Office  to  update  the  ladder!  All  interested 
players  who  would  like  to  join  the  ladder  may  submit  names 
and  phone  numbers  and  level  of  playing  experience  to  the 
Membership  Services  Office  (978-2447).  The  ladder  is  updated 
on  a  daily  basis. 

Table  Tennis  Varsity  Tournament-  Saturday,  March  4th  from 
2:00  to  7:00  p.m.  in  the  Lower  Gym.  This  tournament  is  open  to 
alumni,  staff,  and  students.  For  more  information  call  the 
Membership  Services  Office  at  978-2447.  The  deadline  for  reg- 
istration is  March  1st  at  5:00  p.m. 

New  Nautilus  Equipment-  Sign  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception 
Desk  for  a  free  demonstration  on  the  17  new  Nautilus 
machines. 


Fight  for  tlie  Yoric  U  rocket  not  over  yet 

Metro  council  to  reopen 
York  subway  extension  \a\ks 


BY  MiCHELA  PaSQUALI 

The  York  University  Spadina  subway  extension 
may  not  be  dead  after  all. 

Metro  Council  decided  against  funding  the  $500 
million  project  last  fall.  But  support  for  the  exten- 
sion from  various  council  members  and  York 
Region  have  brought  the  issue  back  to  the  bargain 
ing  table. 

The  council  is  set  to  debate 
the  issue  again  on  Feb.  22. 

Maria  Augimeri,  a  Metro 
councillor  from  North  York, 
says  she  has  always  supptirted 
the  extension  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

"Myself  and  several  other 
councillors  are  in  favour  of 
going  ahead  with  the  subway 
line  since  it  will  benefit  so 
many  residents  and  students," 
she  said. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  support  in  the  City  of  York, 
North  York  and  York  Region  and  as  well,  we  have 
strong  backing  from  the  Province  and  the  Pre- 
mier," said  Augimeri. 

City  of  York  councillor  Joan  Roberts  also  sup- 
ports the  subway  line,  saying  the  extension  would 
help  to  relieve  unemployment  and  parking  prob- 
lems in  the  city. 

'The  extension  would  help  put  many  unem- 
ployed construction  workers  back  on  the  job,"  said 
Roberts. 

She  also  says  that  the  extension  will  benefit 


Dargi 


York  University  students,  and  help  solve  the  park- 
ing problem  at  the  campus  and  surrounding  areas. 

"We  also  have  many  students  of  York  Univer- 
sity living  in  the  city  and  the  subway  line  would 
help  them  get  to  school  faster  and  without  using 
their  cars. 

'This  would  help  to  reduce  the  parking  problem 
at  York  University  and.  with  more  people  using 
public  transit,  the  parking  prob- 
lems in  the  City  of  York  would 
be  relieved  as  well,"  she  said 
As  well,  York  Region 
would  also  benefit  a  great  deal 
from  the  proposed  subway  line, 
said  Frank  Mielc,  commis- 
sioner of  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  city  of  Vaughan 
"The  subway  would  come 
right  up  to  our  borders  with 
metropolitan  Toronto  and 
would  be  much  more  conven- 
ient for  the  residents  of  York  region  than  having  to 
rely  on  the  Yonge  line,"  said  Miele. 

"The  proposed  subway  line,  in  combination 
with  the  new  Highway  407,  would  offer  a  direct 
gateway  to  the  downtown  core  to  residents  of 
Brampton  and  Bramalea,"  he  said. 

Miele  says  York  Region  has  offered  $22  million 
to  reduce  Metro's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
subway  line. 

But  he  says  Metro  has  been  unresponsive  to  the 
offer. 

"So  far.  Metro  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  budge," 
said  Mielc. 


Universities  sexist,  racist:  Furedy 
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for  the  under-25  age  group 
where,  according  to  him,  74  per 
cent  of  women  have  jobs  and  69 
per  cent  of  men  have  jobs. 

"Some  universities  don't  al- 
low males  to  apply  for  certain 
positions,"  he  said.  "This  is  ex- 
cluding a  certain  percentage  of 
the  population  and  [this]  deflects 
its  own  goal  to  increase  diver- 
sity." 

But  women  have  traditionally 
shut  out  of  academic  jobs  in  the 
past,  said  Jim  Brown.  Bringing 
equity  hiring  practices  is  often 
the  only  way  to  change  this,  he 
believes. 

"At  Western  University  the 
ratio  of  female  to  male  (profes- 
sors) was  better  in  the  1930s 
than  it  was  in  the  1980s,  "  he 
said.  "There  is  no  way  you're 
going  to  get  this  thing  [corrected] 
by  goodness." 

The  cost  of  employment  eq- 
uity is  another  reason  why  it 
should  be  canned,  said  Grant 
Brown. 

"A  study  in  Forbes  magazine 
shows  it  cost  Americans  four  per 
cent  of  their  Gross  Domestic 
Product,"  he  said.  "[That's) 
higher  than  Americans  spend  on 
public  education." 

Employment  equity  tends  to 
exacerbate  the  stereotypes  it  tries 
to  reduce,  he  argued. 

"How  disabled  do  you  have  to 
be...  how  much  aboriginal  blood 
do  you  have  to  have  to  show 
disadvantage?" 

As  well,  there  isn't  equitable 
employment  guidelines  in  place 
for  traditionally  female  domi- 
nated careers,  he  said. 

"Employment  equity  is  a  one- 
sided goal  to  create  a  representa- 
tive work  force,  but  it  doesn't  in 
areas  where  women  are  the  domi- 
nant groups,  [such  as)  university 
libraries  and  nursing  schools... 
the  goal  isn't  there." 

He  was  joined  by  anti-equity 
debater  John  Furedy,  president 
of  S  AFS  and  a  U  of  T  professor 
of  psychology.  Furedy  said  so- 
cial justice  and  fairness  should 
be  not  be  a  factor  in  academics. 

He  said  almost  all  universi- 
ties across  Nonh  America  have 
sexist  or  racist  hiring  practices. 


"In  my  view,  all  universities 
in  North  America  except  the 
University  of  Chicago,  are  racist 
or  sexist.  I  define  racism  when 
individuals  aren't  defined  by 
character  but  judged  on  other 
merits  [such  as)  colour  or  gen- 
der." he  said. 

But  Arthur  Ripstein.  a  second 
philosophy  professor  speaking 
on  behalf  of  employment  eq- 
uity, said  Furedy  and  the  anti- 
equity  debaters  made  it  sound 
like  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  hiring  males  in  universi- 
ties. 

"The  suggestion.. .(that)  white 
men  are  much  better  at  academic 
jobs,  suggests  that  none  of  the 
members  of  the  group  [support- 


ingemploymentequily)  have  any 
interest  in  academics,  and  there's 
some  conspiracy  for  keeping 
young  white  men  from  getting 
jobs,"  said  Ripstein. 

Jim  Prentice,  a  U  of  T  physics 
professor  and  equity  supporter, 
said  he  knew  of  no  scientific 
reason  that  men  and  women 
aren't  equal  when  both  groups 
have  been  treated  the  same  way. 

Bill  Sullivan,  a  U  of  T  prof  on 
the  anti-equity  side,  said  em- 
ployment equity  doesn't  reflect 
the  realities  of  life. 

"The  academic  lifestyle  is  sex- 
ist, demanding,  especially  at  a 
lime  when  women  will  have  chil- 
dren. [You)  have  to  make  sacri- 
fices." said  Sullivan. 


Depression  not  a 
cliaracter  flaw 
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minimal  side  effects. 

'These  new  drugs  are  great 
because  the  only  side  effects  are 
a  little  stomach  pain  and  a  slight 
decrease  in  [sexual)  fervor."  said 
Wallace. 

It  is  important  for  the  public 
to  change  its  negative  percep- 
tion of  people  who  are  suffering 
from  depression,  he  said. 

He  says,  however,  that  nega- 
tive stereotypes  of  people  suf- 
fering from  depression  are  not 
as  widespread  as  ihcy  once  were. 

"The  shame  of  regarding  your- 
self as  a  nut  is  going  away,"  said 
Wallace. 

Sid  Kennedy,  head  of  a  mood 
disorders  joint  program  between 
U  of  T  and  the  Clarke  Institute, 
echoed  the  need  to  get  rid  of 
negative  stereotypes. 

"Depression  is  still  seen  as  a 
character  Haw,  and  not  an  ill- 
ness." said  Kennedy. 

He  said  the  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
all  cases  are  treatable. 

Kennedy  quoted  a  study  which 
said  that  the  total  economic  cost 
of  depression  in  America,  be- 
cause of  lost  working  time,  pro- 
ductivity and  lives,  was  $10  bil- 
lion every  year. 

However,  in  Ontario,  only 


Tick,  tick,  tick.  (llanKelman) 
ninety-five  cents  per  person  goes 
towards  mental  disorders,  he 
said. 

Helen  Hutchinson,  former  co- 
anchor  ofCanada  AM.  also  spoke 
of  her  struggles  with  depression. 

"I  couldn't  laugh,  nothing 
made  mc  laugh."  said 
Hutchinson.  "Life  became  to- 
tally devoid  of  pleasure." 

She  says  she  began  to  avoid 
social  situations  simply  because 
she  knew  the  people  around  her 
were  going  to  have  a  good  umc. 

Hutchmson  says  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Clarke  Institute 
after  attempting  suicide. 
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Political  oppression  not  present  in  sovereignty  issue,  says  supporter 

Tackling  the  question  of  Quebec's  independence 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Quebec  sovereignty  movement  is 
based  upon  false  assumptions  about  the 
negative  nature  of  its  relationship  with 
the  rest  of  Canada,  argues  U  of  T  profes- 
sor David  Cameron. 

Cameron's  talk,  "Quebec:  A  Very 
Canadian  National  Independence  Move- 
ment," was  part  of  University  College's 
symposium  on  ethnicity  and  national- 
ism, last  Thursday. 

Cameron  says  that  when  the  Parti 
Qucbecois  released  its  draft  bill  on  sov- 
ereignly last  fall,  PQ  leader  Jacques 
Parizeau  compared  it  to  the  United 
Slates'  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  he  says  that  this  is  not  a  realistic 
comparison. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  American  colonists  gave  examples 
of  serious  political  oppression,  said 
Cameron. 

"The  things  they  list  were  hardly 
pccadillos,  they  were  black  political 
sins,"  he  said. 

But  far  from  being  oppressed, 
Cameron  says  the  Quebecois  have  been 
members  of  a  Confederation  that  has 
been  accommodating  to  their  aspira- 
tions. 

"[The  Quebecois]  enjoy  one  of  the 
most  decentralized  forms  of  govern- 
ment on  the  globe,"  he  said.  "And  they 
have  very  substantial  latitude  to  shape 
their  society  as  they  like. 

"The  constraints  on  their  society  as 
ihcy  transformed  themselves  into  a 
modern,  vibrant  society  (were]  very 
limited,"  said  Cameron. 

As  an  example  of  how  accommodat- 
ing the  Canadian  political  system  is,  he 
pointed  to  the  success  of  the  Bloc 
Qucbecois  in  the  past  federal  election. 

"(We  have  a]  political  system  with 
enough  [flexibility]  to  allow  a  seces- 
sionist movement  to  hold  the  office  of 


the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," he  said. 

The  main  thrust  for  Quebec  inde- 
pendence is  not  coming  from  ordinary 
Quebecois,  but  rather  from  the  prov- 
ince's elite,  he  says. 

"The  separatists  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent so  they  can  have  the  fun  of 
running  their  own  country." 

Cameron  says  he  does  not  deny  the 
feelings  of  nationalism  that  exist  among 
the  majority  of  Quebecois,  but  argues 
that  it  is  the  elite  who  push  nationalist 


energies  towards  separation. 

"I  am  not  saying  . that  nationalism  is 
only  an  elite  expression.  Nationalism 
has  existed  for  centuries  and  is  deeply 
rooted.  But  nationalism  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  succession,"  he  said. 

Because  of  this,  Cameron  says,  the 
concerns  of  the  ordinary  people  of  Que- 
bec get  lost  in  the  sovereignty  debate. 

"The  [sovereignty]  debate  drifts  away 
from  how  the  needs. ..of  ordinary  peo- 
ple can  be  met,  and  moves  to  a  swirly, 
foggy  area  of  myths  where  what  is,  is 


not  what  it  seems." 

Cameron  then  proceeded  to  confront 
some  of  the  myths  he  says  sovereigntists 
have  perpetuated  in  order  to  further 
their  cause. 

One  myth  is  that  Canada  is  highly 
centralized. 

He  says  this  is  not  true  and  that,  given 
current  financial  conditions,  the  federal 
government  couldn't  centralize  even  if 
it  wanted  to. 

"Since  the  early  1980s,  there  has 
been  federal  fiscal  retreat.  We  are  at  the 


point  where  the  federal  government 
couldn't  centralize  even  if  it  wanted  to. 
It  doesn't  have  the  money." 

Another  false  myth  Cameron  identi- 
fied was  that  Canada  cannot  get  its 
financial  house  in  order,  while  Quebec 
is  well  managed,  economically. 

He  says  that,  in  fact,  Quebec  has  the 
third  highest  per  capita  deficit,  and  the 
ratio  of  its  deficit  to  the  Gross  Domestic 
Product  has  been  10  percentage  points 
higher  than  Ontario's  over  the  past  three 
years. 


Federation  takes  legal  action  aganst  U  of  Ottawa 
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But  according  to  Caron,  the  fact  that 
membership  referenda  are  being  held  is 
no  guarantee  that  students  will  opt  to 
pull  out  of  CFS. 

"There  have  been  three  membership 
referenda  since  January  and  students 
have  chosen  to  stay  with  CFS  in  all 
three  cases,"  said  Caron,  referring  to 
recent  votes  at  Ryerson,  Acadia,  and 
McMaster. 

CFS  is  presently  seeking  a  court  in- 
junction against  the  University  of  Otta- 
wa's student  union,  claiming  that  the 
procedure  in  their  upcoming  member- 
ship referendum  is  biased  against  the 
federation. 

Caron  said  CFS  workers  have  been 
barred  from  the  U  of  O  campus,  which 
contravenes  the  federation's  constitu- 
tion. 

"Only  the  members  of  SFUO  are 
being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  ref- 
erendum— in  the  CFS-[Ontario]  bylaws, 
it  says  that  no  representative  of  CFS  can 
be  prevented  from  being  on  campus 
during  a  membership  referendum," 
Caron  said. 

"We're  not  suing  them  for  any  money. 
We  specifically  want  them  to  hold  an- 
other referendum,"  he  said. 


However,  Venne,  Ottawa's  student 
president,  said  the  referendum  proce- 
dures have  been  approved  by  the  uni- 
versity and  by  Elections  Canada. 

"CFS  is  saying  their  constitution  is  a 
higher  authority  than  that  of  SFUO's," 
he  said. 

Ryerson' s  Cappadoccia  says  the  new 
organization  may  not  be  very  different 
from  CFS. 

"Their  constitution  now  has  striking 
similarities  to  CFS's  constitution,"  he 
said. 

"I  went  in  there  with  the  belief  that 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  infighting  and 
that  never  materialized — except  around 
the  issue  of  bilingualism,"  he  said. 

Cappadoccia  said  the  debate  grew 
heated  when  discussing  whether  the 
chair  and  staff  of  the  alliance  should  be 
bilingual.  According  to  the  consensus 
that  was  reached,  CASA's  national  staff 
will  be  required  to  be  fluent  in  both 
English  and  French,  and  the  group's 
leader  will  have  to  be  functionally  bi- 
lingual. 

'That's  basically,  in  a  nutshell,  what 
CFS's  position  is  on  that  issue," 
Cappadoccia  said. 

Cappadoccia  said  that  although  many 
of  CASA's  organizers  are  politically 


conservative,  the  organization  as  a 
whole  is  based  on  consensus. 

"The  organization  was,  in  concep- 
tion, a  very  conservative  organization. 
What  you  have  now  is  still  an  organiza- 
tion that's  right  of  centre,  but  it's  much 
closer  to  the  centre  than  it  was  before 
this  conference,"  he  said. 

Cappadoccia  said  that,  because  the 
alliance's  representation  is  drawn  from 
the  student  executives  rather  than  the 
general  student  population  of  its  mem- 
ber schools,  the  organization  may 
change  markedly  from  year  to  year. 

"I  suspect  that  within  three  or  four 
years  you  may  have  an  organization 
that's  fairiy  left  of  centre,"  he  said. 

Venne  said  the  new  organization  has 
achieved  a  political  balance. 

"In  CASA  we  have  democracy.  We 
have  people  who  have  a  more  conserva- 
tive view,  and  we  have  people  from 
Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the  Maritimes 
who  are  a  little  more  to  the  left. 

"I  think  we  have  a  good  balance," 
Venne  said.  "The  time  to  think  'left' 
and  to  think  'right'  is  past — it's  time  to 
think  pragmatically  about  students," 
said  Venne. 

In  addition  to  Carleton,  Dalhousie, 
McGill,  and  Queen's  universities,  cur- 


Guy  Caron. 

(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 
of  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Saskatch- 
ewan, Regina,  Ottawa,  Waterloo,  West- 
em  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  new  group  will  be  holding  its 
first  annual  general  meeting  in  May. 

Erratum 

In  the  Jan.  24  issue,  it  was  incorrectly 
stated  that  Daishowa  Inc.  of  Toronto 
was  a  corporate  subsidiary  of  the 
Daishowa-Marubeni  company  of 
Vancouver.  While  both  are  part  of 
the  international  Daishowa  conglom- 
erate, they  are  not  directly  related. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "These  new  drugs  are  great  because  the  only  side-effects 
are  a  little  stomach  pain  and  a  slight  decrease  in  [sexual]  fervor. "  Mike  Wallace 
comments  that  Prozac  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  than  those  drugs  that  used  to 
screw  him  up  so  bad  that  he'd  think  Andy  Rooney  looked  kinda  sexy.  (p.  2) 


Fission 


There  is  never  anything  good  about  having 
multiple  student  lobby  groups.  Nada.  Zip. 

Any  time  students  have  more  than  one  voice, 
their  interests  will  suffer.  To  the  extent  that  our 
lobbyists  agree,  it's  duplication  of  effort.  To 
the  extent  that  they  disagree,  their  messages 
cancel  each  other  out.  Government  officials — 
Ontario's  education  minister  is  famous  for 
this — can  always  undermine  the  group  cur- 
rently opposing  them,  by  saying  "Well,  there's 
another  student  lobby  group  that  doesn't  feel 
that  way." 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the  inevitable  in- 
fighting, which  takes  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
sources, and  credibility,  from  both  sides. 

Most  sectors  needing  lobbyists  have  figured 
this  out.  The  teachers,  the  university  adminis- 
trators, always  speak  with  one  voice.  But  not 
the  students.  Not  anymore. 

Widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  its  own  rival,  the  Canadian  Alli- 
ance of  Student  AsstKiations.  A  number  of 
previously  unaffiliated  student  organizations, 
along  with  some  disgruntled  newcomers,  offi- 
cially kickstarted  this  group  in  New  Brunswick 
la.st  week. 

(They  were  helped  by  the  defection  of  former 
CFS  chair  Kelly  Lamrock,  who  apparently  be- 
lieves CFS  was  a  great  organi?.ation  right  up 
until  18  months  ago,  when  she  left  and  every- 
thing went  to  hell.) 

To  Ontario  students,  this  is  all  plays  as  a 
repeal.  We  went  through  the  same  thing  with 
the  Ontario  Undergraduate  Student  Alliance, 
which  was  formed  because  students  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  CFS's  Ontario  branch. 

Like  OUSA,  members  of  the  new  group  have  ., 
criticized  CFS's  "sixties-ish"  attitudes.  There's 


no  point,  they  say,  in  addressing  issues  that  you 
can't  actually  DO  something  about.  CFS's 
support  of  the  boycott  of  Pepsi  products — 
because  Pepsi  enjoys  close  ties  with  the  repres- 
sive government  of  Myanmar — is  a  choice 
example. 

(In  Myanmar,  they  don't  kill  students  with 
tuition  hikes;  they  just  kill  them.) 

The  dissidents  have  also  launched  into  a  full- 
scale  undercutting  of  the  value  of  recent  CFS 
protests  against  cuts  to  federal  spending.  Throw- 
ing macaroni,  trashing  committee  hearings, 
staking  out  Lloyd  Axworthy's  house:  these  are 
all  so  gauche.  Students  should  be  doing  some- 
thing more,  more. ..dignified.  And  that  student 
strike!  Cutting  class  to  protest?  What  was  the 
point  of  that? 

Valid  points,  doubtless  shared  by  many  stu- 
dents. There  is  often  an  angry  edge  to  student 
protest  that  CFS  has  never  quite  managed  to 
dissociate  itself  from.  And  taking  stands  in 
hopeless  causes  is  a  characteristic  of,  well, 
youth. 

But  is  that  enough  reason  to  form  a  new 
group?  And  why  now,  when  the  students'  lob- 
byists in  Ottawa  need  all  the  help  they  can  get? 

Frankly,  it  matters  not.  The  debate  over  cuts 
to  federal  education  programs  and  student  aid 
will  have  passed  on  tx:forc  CASA  gets  to  draft 
up  its  letterhead.  Not  that  there  won't  be  other 
issues  to  fight;  but  any  cut  to  federal  education 
spending  implies  a  decreasing  role  for  any 
education  lobbyist  in  Ottawa.  More  and  more 
after  February  ends,  the  battles  will  shift  to  the 
provincial  legislatures,  and  these  new  kids  in 
the  Centre  BltKk  will  find  themselves  with 
little,  if  anything  to  do.  In  their  boredom,  they 
may  even  find  themselves  worrying  about 
Myanmar. 


Not  far  enough 


Today,  the  House  of  Commons'  standing  com- 
mittee on  human  resources  will  be  presenting 
its  report  on  what  it  heard  as  it  traversed  the 
country  talking  about  the  cuts  to  education  and 
other  social  programs  proposed  by  human  re- 
sources minister  Lloyd  Axworthy. 

Led  by  ex- York  U.  student  prez  Maurizio 
Bevilacqua,  the  committee  has  been  nearly  rtin 
out  of  town  some  places  it's  visited.  Their  job 
was  to  derive  some  useful  amendments  from  all 
that  consultation,  refinements  to  what  other- 
wise is  a  done  deal.  And  to  be  fair,  it  seems  that 
they've  done  that. 

It's  no  secret  what  the  committee,  with  its 
Liberal  majority,  is  going  to  say  about  post- 
secondary  funding.  Axworthy's  proposed  cut 
of  $2  billion  from  the  sector  will  be  approved, 
with  a  few  minor  reservations.  First  of  all,  any 
cuts  should  come  gradually,  over  four  or  five 
years,  instead  of  two  or  three.  That'll  give  time 
for  student  loan  bureaucrats  to  find  some  way 
to  make  income-contingent  loan  repayment 


work  at  the  tuition  levels  Axworthy  is  talking 
about,  something  they've  so  far  failed  to  do. 

The  committee  will  also  be  recommending 
more  money  be  set  aside  to  help  low-income 
people  get  an  education.  To  its  credit,  the 
committee  has  figured  out  that  income-contin- 
gent loan  repayment  cannot,  and  will  not, 
increase  university  accessibility  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged. 

Finally — and  here  we  can  see  the  remark- 
able power  of  the  real  lobbyists  in  this  sector, 
the  faculty  and  university  administrations — 
the  committee  will  recommend  that  there  be  no 
cuts  to  research  funding.  The  country's  re- 
search councils,  which  have  been  terrified  of 
being  chopped  up,  will  at  least  have  this  com- 
mittee behind  them. 

That's  what  we're  going  to  hear  today.  Rec- 
ommendations that  a  couple  of  the  harder 
edges  be  shaved  off,  a  little  more  money  for  the 
poor,  a  little  less  cut  from  the  scientists.  It's 
something.  Not  much,  but  it's  something. 
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^3 ACl^ALK  letters  to  the  editor 


Dear  Mike 


Re:  "Paglia-Preston  Cabal,"  Jan. 
30. 

Ah,  Mr.  Rusek,  it  looks  like 
the  battle  of  the  letters  to  the 
editor  (I  knew  yours  was  com- 
ing). But,  hey,  I  don't  take  my- 
self too  seriously. 

Indeed,  1  don't  deny  that  I  was 
acting  like  a  "femi-nazi-from- 
the-netherworld".  But  when 
money  is  on  the  line,  "rudeness," 
as  you  so  blithely  put  it,  was  at 
least,  to  my  mind  at  the  time, 
totally  justified  (albeit  perhaps 
unnecessary). 

Sweetheart,  I'm  not  a  poor 
starving  student  anymore:  I'm 
just  poor  and  starving.  My  at- 
tending Clubs  Day  meant  not 
being  at  Job  Number  Two.  I  take 
my  timetable  very  seriously  and 
these  days,  time  is  money. 

And  let's  get  the  record 
straight — I  wasn't  three  hours 
late,  I  was  20  minutes  early  (you 
told  me  in  December  to  be  there 
by  noon). 

But  come  on,  Mike.  You  know 
and  I  know  that  you  put  me  with 
the  frat  and  Reform  Party  on 
purpose.  Hey,  you've  forgotten 
telling  me  last  summer  of  your 
plans  of  placing  LGBOUT  with 
the  Outing  Club  for  Frosh  Clubs 
day  (grin — hey,  they  found  it 
funny).  My  article  was  an  exer- 
cise in  stereotypes  where  I  made 
myself  into  a  caricature — sorry 
if  both  you  and  Gareth  missed 
that. 

As  Paddy  Stamp  once  told 
me,  "The  personal  is  political 
but  it's  not  always  relevant." 
You  may  not  realise  this,  but  I, 
along  with  the  Women's  Centre, 
laughed  about  the  entire  thing 
for  a  week.  Moreover,  while  the 
Reform  Party  and  I  chose  to  ig- 
nore each  other  (my  best  friend 
is  a  member — I  save  my  politi- 
cal battles  for  him),  the  frat 
(sorry,  I  did  Latin  not  Greek  so 
the  name  escapes  me)  and  the 
Women"  s  Centre  generated  some 
good  dialogue.  Mike,  frat  boys 
and  I  have  been  "interacting"  for 
years,  but  sand  and  kinky  hair 
just  doesn't  mix. 

Michael,  my  mother  has  a  say- 
ing: "Never  let  people  hve  rent- 
free  in  your  head."  I'm  not  going 
to  take  back  what  I  said  and  I 
don't  think  you  should  cither.  So 
why  don't  we  do  dinner  (I  do 
mean  pasta)  and  get  on  with 
life's  dreariness. 

Bruce  Rolston,  the  illustrious 
editor  of  the  Varsity,  said  that  if 
this  spat  runs  on  for  too  long  he's 


gomg  lo  buy  us  a  pitcher  of  beer 
and  let  us  fight  it  out  like  real 
men.  I  say  we  take  him  up  on  it: 
1  never  say  no  to  free  beer,  even 
if  I  prefer  white  wine! 

Kristine  Elizabeth  Maitland 
UofT 

Voyeurism  at 
Hart  House? 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  voice  my  discontent  to 
the  men  who  were  loitering 
around  the  aerobics  class  at  1 :00 
p.m.  on  Jan.  31. 

Before  accusing  me  of  over- 
reacting, I  invite  my  reader  to 
consider  the  difference  between 
waiting  around  the  gym  and  hap- 
pening to  notice  the  aerobics 
class,  and  waiting  around  the 
gym  to  watch  the  aerobics  class. 
The  dividing  line  is  very  fine  yet 
very  definite.  I  understand  the 
class  is  held  in  a  public  place  and 
I  do  not  object  to  men  and  women 
looking  at  each  other  while  they 
exercise. 

I  am  not  trying  to  infringe  on 
anyone's  rights  and  freedoms  in 
our  democratic  society.  I  am, 
however,  asking  that  the  handful 
of  men  to  whom  this  letter  is 
addressed  attempt  to  make  their 
leering  a  little  less  obvious. 

Tina  Surdivall 
University  College 

Too  fine  a 
point 

Re:  "Former  peacekeeper  talks 
on  Balkan  war,"  Jan.  19. 

Apparently  Jeff  Blundell  is 
somewhat  misinformed  with  re- 
spect to  the  evolution  of  the  con- 
flict in  Croatia,  (not  in  Bosnia), 
judging  from  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"The  Croatian  territory  has 
been  relatively  peaceful  since 
the  UN  negotiated  a  cease-fire 
between  Bosnian  Muslims  and 
Croatian  forces  last  February." 

Perhaps  someone  should  care 
to  inform  Blundell  that  the  con- 
flict in  Croatia  is  between 
Croatians  and  the  Krajina  Serbs? 
And  in  the  future  perhaps  Var- 
sity would  care  to  have  better 
informed  contributors? 

As  well,  regarding  "S/M, 
murder  and  a  whole  lot  o'  bad 
writing,"  Jan.  19:  does  the  "bad 
writing"  refer  to  Kerri  Huffman' s 


wniing  as  well  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  book  under  consideration? 

"Erotica  is  by  definition  (ad- 
mittedly my  own)  literature  or 
art  meant  to  sexually  arouse."  I 
was  taught  in  school  that  one 
should  split  the  infinitive  only 
under  extreme  circumstances. 
What's  wrong  with  the  formula- 
tion "to  arouse  sexually"?  Is  a 
split  infinitive  really  necessary? 
Or  is  it  just  bad  or  careless  writ- 
ing? 

"[...]  I  was  slightly  thrown  but 
continued  on."  Well,  I  guess 
someone  who  splits  infinitives 
right  and  left  would  "continue 
on."  Perhaps  some  kind  editor 
might  wish  to  point  out  to 
HulTman  the  meaning  of  "con- 
tinue" and  why  "continue  on"  is 
(not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it) 
rather  redundant. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Varsity 
that  perhaps  a  somewhat  higher 
standard  is  required  from  a  pub- 
lication of  this  sort? 

Florin  Neumann 
Department  of  Geology 

Merger 
pragmatic 

In  a  front-page  piece  "Middle 
East  and  Near  East  studies 
merge,"  (Jan.  24),  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  departments  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  and  Mid- 
dle East  and  Islamic  Studies  arc 
to  be  merged.  We  are  further 
informed  that  the  "heads  of  both 
departments  said  they  approved 
the  merger"  and  that  the  "faculty 
of  both  departments  voted  in  fa- 
vour of  a  merger." 

Nevertheless,  by  giving 
prominence  to  the  views  of  one 
professor  in  Near  Eastern  Stud- 
Letters  continued  on  page  7 
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Mexico:  the  view  from  Bay  and  King 


BY  RAGHU 
KRISHNAN 

My  new  "temp"  job  at  King  and 
Bay  brings  me  into  regular  con- 
tact with  the  business  press  and 
with  the  company's  internal  and 
external  publications.  Subse- 
quently, I've  been  given  an  ex- 
cellent vantage  point  on  recent 
rumblings  in  global  financial 
markets,  and  on  the  evolving 
projects  of  the  business  elite. 

The  first  thing  that  hit  me  is 
how  big  a  player  Canada  is  in  the 
world  arena,  especially  in  the 
area  of  financial  wheeling  and 
dealing. 

Canadian  banks  rank  fourth  to 
the  United  States,  Britain  and 
Japan  in  terms  of  both  their  in- 
volvement in  international  lend- 
ing and  their  profit  levels.  They 
have  been  joined  by  the  plethora 
of  mutual  funds  which  Hit  about 
in  financial  markets  with  the 
savings  and  pension  funds  of 
ordinary, 
and  not- 
so-ordi- 
nary, Ca- 
nadians. 
These 
facts 
have  not 
regis- 
tered 
among 

many  Canadians,  who  persist  in 
seeing  Canada  as  a  poor  and 
vulnerable  country.  This  is  ideo- 
logically convenient  for  corpo- 
rate Canada  and  its  friends  run- 
ning the  government.  It's  very 
useful  to  have  a  population  see- 
ing its  country  as  a  cash-strapped 
victim  of  unrelenting  foreign 
markets  over  which  no  domestic 
individual,  government  or  insti- 
tution has  any  meaningful  con- 
trol. 

While  Canada  may  not  be  such 
a  country,  Mexico  is. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  can 
be  found  in  the  recent  collapse 
of  the  Mexican  peso,  which  has 
lost  nearly  40  per  cent  of  its 
value  since  late  December.  The 
fall  provoked  a  big  drop  in  Mexi- 
can markets,  with  ripple  effects 
into  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
and  even  into  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  people  of  Mexico  are  es- 
sentially being  twice  punished 
for  having  a  government  that  has 
dutifully  applied  the  measures 
required  for  entry  into  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment. The  World  Bank  even 


touted  Mexico  as  the  great  suc- 
cess story  of  the  1990s,  and  pre- 
scribed similar  measures  for 
other  "Third  World"  countries. 
The  first  punishment  came  in 
the  form  of  the  privatizations, 
and  associated  job  losses,  wage 
cuts,  stKial  spending  reductions, 
land  grabs,  dislocation,  and  the 
liberalization  of  markets.  Real 
wages,  for  example,  dropped 
some  50  per  cent  between  1 982 
and  1990. 

The  second  punishment  is  an 
ongoing  one,  associated  with  the 
now  acute  dependency  of  the 
country  on  foreign,  especially 
American,  financial  markets. 
Mexico  is  discovering  that  "open 
markets"  are  a  two-way  street, 
and  that  what  comes  in  can  just 
as  easily  go  out. 

The  fashionable  term  on  Bay 
Street  for  countries  like  Mexico 
is  "emerging  market,"  as  if  they 
were  just  entering  into  the  fam- 
ily of  civilized  nations.  It  is  worth 
recalling  that  many  "Third 
World" 
c  o  u  n  - 
tries  like 
Mexico 
posted 
slow  but 
consist- 
ent gains 
in  the 
decades 
leading 
up  to  the  mid-1970s,  improving 
the  lives  of  their  populations  and 
even  outpacing  "developed" 
countries  for  growth  on  occa- 
sion. 

If  anything  is  "emerging,"  it 
is  Canadian  control  of  key  eco- 
nomic sectors  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  region.  This 
has  actually  been  happening  for 
a  good  20  years  now. 

For  example,  the  mutual  fund 
company  where  I  work  didn't 
panic  too  much  about  the  crisis 
in  Mexico.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
could  retreat  to  more  stable  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  saw  it  as  a  good  time  to 
buy  up  some  good  deals  and  to 
increase  ownership  in  firms 
poised  to  profit  from  Mexico's 
"competitive  advantage"  (low 
wages,  low  taxes  and  weak- 
kneed  labour  and  environmental 
legislation),  with  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

In  other  words,  even  in 
Mexico,  NAFTA' s  "winners" 
run  a  good  chance  of  being  from 
Canada  or  the  U.S. 

Recently,  in  Argentina  and 
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later  Chile,  Prime  Minister 
Chretien  signed  deals  which  he 
boasted  would  create  "thousands 
of  jobs"  for  Canadians.  The  ma- 
jor deal  signed  in  Argentina  was 
for  25  per  cent  ownership  by  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Banco 
Quilmes,  the  country's  seventh- 
largest  private  bank. 

According  to  a  Scotiabank  of- 
ficial, the  bank  wants  to  have  a 
"string  of  pearls"  across  Latin 
America.  A  "string  of  pearls"  in 


Latin  America...  and  a  gaudy 
palace  on  King  Street. 

And  while  Labatt  beer  con- 
ducts its  make-believe  election 
for  X  and  Y  dark  ale  in  Canada, 
it  is  set  to  obtain  a  one-third 
share  in  a  big  Mexican  brewery, 
obtained  thanks  to  measures 
adopted  there  by  fraudulently 
elected  and  repressive  national 
governments. 

There  is  money  to  be  made  in 
Latin  America,  and  a  select  group 


of  Canadians  is  making  it. 

The  "aid"  package  for  Mexico 
put  together  by  the  United  Slates, 
Canada  and  other  wealthy  na- 
tions has  nothing  to  do  with  help- 
ing Mexico  or  Mexicans.  It  has 
everything  to  do  with  providing 
government  loans  to  make  sure 
this  select  group  can  go  on  mak- 
ing money  there.  It  also  has  to  do 
with  forcing  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  allow  greater  foreign 
control  and  attack  further  the 


people's  standard  of  living. 

It  is  also  about  ensuring  that 
the  mess  created  in  Mexico 
doesn't  backfire  onto  Wall 
Street,  Bay  Street  and  points 
beyond — bringing  the  whole 
miserable  house  of  cards  down 
with  it. 

Raghu  Krishnan  is  a  U  of  T 
graduate,  an  anti-racist  activist 
in  the  city  and  a  socialist  mole  in 
the  financial  district. 


A  step  in  the  right  direction 


BY  MICHAEL 
BETTENCOURT 

Accessibility  to  university  is  an  important 
doctrine  in  this  country.  Everyone  with  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  go  to  university 
should  be  able  to  do  so.  If  students  have  to 
march  in  the  streets  to  ensure  that  this  hap- 
pens, we  will. 

Steps  to  University,  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram run  by  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education,  was  set  up 
two-and-a-half  years  ago  in  recognition  of 
this  fact. 

The  program  was  sparked  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  number  of  students  applying  for 
university  from  inner-city,  generally  work- 
ing-class neighbourhoods  was  a  lot  lower 
than  the  average  from  all  Toronto  high 
schools.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to 
encourage  these  students  to  think  of  univer- 
sity as  an  option. 

Steps  to  University  shows  students  what 
university  life  is  like,  and  gives  them  a  taste 
of  what  is  expected  academically  at  univer- 
sity by  inviting  a  professor  to  lecture  at  the 
high  school,  giving  them  the  same  tests  as 
first-year  sociology  students,  and  giving  them 
the  same  university  credit  for  successfully 
completing  it. 

The  reason  for  doing  this?  Think  for  a 
moment  about  who  you  knew  in  university 
when  you  were  a  high  school  student. 
Chances  are  that  you  had  at  least  one  parent, 
an  uncle,  an  aunt,  a  friend  or  a  sibling  who 
had  either  been  to  university  or  was  attend- 
ing one  at  the  time.  Although  you  might  not 
have  realized  it  then,  the  simple  knowledge 


that  someone  you  knew  preceded  you  made 
it  easier  for  you  to  follow. 

Now,  think  about  a  person  who  didn't 
know  anyone  who  had  been  to  university, 
which  is  the  case  for  many  of  the  students  in 
the  Steps  program.  To  consider  unchartered 
territory  while  most  of  your  friends  are 
either  working  or  on  their  way  to  college  is 
not  an  easy  step  to  take.  In  this  way,  many 
students  are  steered  off  the  path  of  university 

If  people  with  work- 
ing-class backgrounds 
have  low  educational 
aspirations,  chances 
are  great  that  they  will 
end  up  in  the  same 
economic  boat  as  their 
parents. 

not  because  of  a  lack  of  ability,  but  simply 
because  of  a  lack  of  exposure  to  the  system. 

This  is  not  the  only  reason  for  low  univer- 
sity application  rates  among  certain  groups. 
Things  such  as  family  responsibilities,  fi- 
nancial or  otherwise,  a  desire  to  finish  school 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  a  low  interest  in 
school  itself  are  other  reasons.  All  of  these 
affect  students  at  West  Toronto  Collegiate, 
where  the  program  was  first  implemented. 

This  is,  however,  a  vicious  cycle.  If  peo- 
ple with  working-class  backgrounds  have 
low  educational  aspirations,  chances  are  great 


that  they  will  end  up  in  the  same  economic 
boat  as  their  parents.  Study  after  study  has 
shown  that  this  is  largely  the  case,  at  all  class 
levels. 

The  saddest  thing  I  saw  at  West  Toronto 
was  there  were  so  many  bright  people  there 
who  simply  didn't  think  about  going  to 
university,  even  many  with  high  marks. 

So  then  you  have  a  dilemma:  how  do  you 
warn  them  about  their  odds  at  succeeding  at 
university  without  it  sounding  like  a  holier- 
than-thou  speech  that  every  teenager  tunes 
out  of? 

With  the  Steps  program,  there  is  an  av- 
enue that  doesn't  try  to  ram  it  into  students' 
heads,  but  that  shows  each  student  the  real- 
ity of  university  life  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  make  a  decision  based  on  fact,  not 
myth. 

There  are  two  obstacles  left  for  potential 
candidates  of  this  program.  One  is  to  actu- 
ally recognize  and  enrol  these  students,  which 
is  sometimes  not  as  easy  as  one  would 
think — many  students  respond  with,  "but 
I'm  not  even  thinking  of  going  to  univer- 
sity." 

The  second  is  that  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram is  by  no  means  secure,  and  every  year 
government  bodies  must  again  be  convinced 
to  fund  it.  This  politically  prickly  situation 
keeps  an  axe  hanging  over  the  heads  of  all 
the  educators  involved  with  this  program. 

If  those  two  hurdles  are  overcome,  it  will 
bring  many  under-represented  groups  one 
step  closer  to  university. 

Michael  Bettencourt  is  a  first-year  student 
and  Varsity  news  writer  who  successfully 
completed  the  Steps  to  University  program. 
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Students  must  maintain 
momentum  of  the  strike 


BY  JOEL  HEITLIN 

The  National  Student  Strike  and 
Day  of  Protest  on  Jan.  25  can  be 
considered  a  success  for  students 
from  coast  to  coast.  Yet  we  can't 
lose  focus  in  the  weeks  ahead  by 
dwelling  on  the  excitement  of  a 
single  day.  Between  the  social 
policy  review  paper  on  Feb.  6. 
and  the  budget  later  this  month, 
the  government  still  has  the  op- 
portunity to  implement  some 
harsh  and  unbalanced  cuts  to 
social  services. 

Just  in  case  the  mainstream 
media  has  you  confused,  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
reports  75.000-80,000  students 
across  Canada  out  in  the  streets 
that  day,  and  many  more  gave 
their  passive  support  by  staying 
away  from  classes.  Lakehead, 
MemoriaJ  and  Victoria  univer- 
sities were  effectively  shut  down. 
Huge  rallies  were  held  in  To- 
ronto and  Montreal,  while  Ham- 
ihon  and  Halifax  held  fairly  siz- 
able ones.  In  all,  students  were 
out  from  Cornerbrook  to 
Whitehorse. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  media 
reports  thai  the  day  was  unsuc- 
cessful and  we  were  too  few  in 
number.  Even  as  conservative 
an  institution  as  the  police  esti- 
mated 2,000  more  people  in  To- 
ronto than  some  of  the  local  pa- 


pers did  (6,000  vs.  4,000).  In 
Toronto,  it  seems  more  like 
8,000- 1 0,000  is  the  accurate  fig- 
ure. 

As  students,  we  should  focus 
on  the  solid  consensus  base  we 
began  to  build  Jan.  25.  Don't  be 
deceived  by  "special  interest" 
arguments.  This  allows  the  gov- 
ernment to  play  a  divide-and- 
conquer  game. 


In  the  currcnt  war  against  our 
social  security  net  launched  by 
the  Liberals  Canadians  forget, 
or  don't  realize,  that  only  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  welfare 
claims  are  fraudulent,  according 
to  an  Ontario  govemment  audit, 
and  recipients  live  below  the 
poverty  line.  Unemployment 
Insurance  operates  at  a  surplus 
and  is  funded  directly  out  of  the 


Just  in  case  the  mainstream  media  has  you 
confused,  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents reports  75,000-80,000  students  across 
Canada  out  in  the  streets  that  day,  and  many 
more  gave  their  passive  support  by  staying 
away  from  classes. 


Canadians  are  in  this  together. 
We  had  support  from  labour 
groups,  politicians,  and  social 
advocacy  organizations  across 
the  country,  too,  something  the 
mainstream  media  steadfastly 
refused  to  report.  We  did  not  act 
alone,  nor  selfishly.  The  cuts 
need  lo  be  challenged  to  safe- 
guard our  future,  as  well  as  our 
present.  The  only  special  inter- 
est group  involved  here  is  big 
business,  which  lobbies  govem- 
ment steadily  in  order  to  make 
more  money  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  none. 


Nominations  for 

President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 

of  the 

Graduate  Students'  Union 

will  be  open  for  3  weeks,  from 

Mon.  February  6, 1995  at  10  a.m.  until 
Fri.  February  24, 1995  at  3p.m. 

Duties  of  the  PRESIDENT  include: 
•responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  the  Union; 
•accepting  overall  responsibility  for  all  actions  of  the 
Union,  and  acting  as  official  representative  of  the  Union; 
Duties  of  the  VICE-PRESIDENT  include: 
•responsibility  for  the  duties  of  the  President  in  the 

absence  of  the  President; 
•serving  as  GSU  representative  to  the  provincial 
and  national  student  organizations; 
Duties  of  the  TREASURER  include: 
•responsibility  for  keeping  of  records  of  the  monetary 
transactions  of  the  Union  and  Hart  House  and  Athletics 
Department  monitoring 
Duties  of  the  SECRETARY  include: 
•recording  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Executive 
and  the  General  Council 

The  President  and  Vice-President  shall 
be  elected  on  a  two-person  ticket. 
Term  of  Office: 
May  1,  1995  to  April  30,  1996 
Honoraria  provided. 

NOMINATION  FORMS  are  available  at  the  GSU. 
Nomination  papers  must  include  signatures  and 
student  number  of  fifteen  graduate  students. 
Send  nominations  to: 
Elections  Committee,  do  GSU  Office 
16  Bancroft  Avenue  (978-2391) 

For  further  information  on  duties,  contact  GSU. 
Vote  Wednesday,  March  29  and  Thursday,  MarchSO 
Poll  Dates  &  Times  will  be  announced. 


pockets  of  all  Canadians  who 
work. 

So  students  should  be  con- 
cerned not  only  for  the  quality 
and  accessibility  of  education 
they  receive,  but  also  for  the  way 
the  govemment  is  raiding  other 
viable  and  necessary  programs 
in  order  to  finance  the  deficit. 
Meanwhile,  the  $36  billion  of 
corporate  back  lax  goes 
uncollected  and  interest-free. 

But  many  of  Canada's  mon- 
etary problems  can  be  solved  not 
by  pitting  tax-versus-spend  op- 
tions against  each  other,  but  by 
managing  the  economy  more 
intelligently,  and  by  making  the 
tax  system  fair  and  equitable. 
Corporations  actually  benefit  the 
most  from  our  social  programs, 
like  education  which  provides  a 


skilled  work  force,  and  health 
care,  which  lessens  corporate 
costs. 

The  feds  are  convinced  that 
they  have  lo  cut,  and  cut  deep. 
Be  aware  that  the  cuts  might 
come  wholesale  and  unplanned 
in  the  next  budget  regardless  of 
Lloyd  Axworthy's  social  policy 
review.  We  must  ensure  ihe  gov- 
ernment doesn't  gut  social  pro- 
grams on  the  altar  of  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Don't  be  shamed  out  of  your 
dignity  when  studying.  We  are 
not  la/y  with  time  on  our  hands. 
University  requires  a  lot  of  work 
in  order  to  succeed.  The  money 
that  the  neediest  amongst  us  re- 
ceive from  OS  AP  or  grants  is  no 
king's  ransom.  After  a  decade  of 
cutbacks  and  tuition  increases, 
universities  have  nothing  left  to 
cut  and  students'  cannot  pay 
more  fees. 

Stay  involved  and  get  in- 
volved. Don't  let  the  media's 
shameful  indifference  or  the 
government's  dismissiveness 
keep  you  from  participating  in 
the  workings  of  your  country 
and  community. 

You  can  start  by  coming  out 
to  a  rally  at  noon  on  Feb.  7  in 
solidarity  with  striking  Quebec 
students.  Hear  speakers,  and 
speak  out  for  yourself.  This  is  a 
good  chance  to  catch  up  on  the 
information  you  are  missing. 
And  don't  let  the  buggers  gel 
you  down. 

Joel  Heitlin  is  a  member  of  Stu- 
dents Against  Tuition  Hikes. 


m.  i&h 


Do  you  know  a  student 
who  has  made  an 

outstanding 
contribution  to  the 
University  community? 


If  so,  you  can  nominate  him  or  her  for 
the  Gordon  Cressy  Award. 

This  Award,  established  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  will  be 
presented  to  students  at  a  special 
ceremony  hosted  by  President  J.  Robert  S. 
Prichard  on  April  5,  1995. 

The  award  will  recognize  students  with 
high  academic  standing  who  have  made 
substantial  extra-curricular  contributions 
to  their  college,  faculty  or  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a  whole. 

Nomination  forms  can  be  obtained 

from  the  Department  of  Alumni 

and  Development, 

21  King's  College  Circle, 

Main  Reception. 

For  more  information,  please  call 
978-4258  or  978-6536. 


alumni 


Deadline  for  nominations: 
Monday,  February  20,  1995. 
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Continued  from  page  4 
ics  who  is  apparently  not  in  fa- 
vour of  the  merger,  the  impres- 
sion is  created  that  the  proposed 
merger  is  a  consequence,  deni- 
als notwithstanding,  of  a  deci- 
sion motivated  primarily  by  fi- 
nancial considerations  and  im- 
posed by  university  administra- 
tion. 

Whatever  the  relevant  facts, 
and  as  a  graduate  student  in  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  Islamic  Studies, 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  full 
information  of  several  of  the 
considerations  which  led  to  the 
decision.  In  my  view,  the  thrust 
of  the  Varsity  piece  ignores  com- 
pletely the  fact  that  there  are 
sound  pragmatic  reasons  for  the 
merger  of  the  two  departments. 

Both  departments  are  con- 
cerned with  the  same  geographic 
area,  once  known  as  the  Near 
East,  but  since  World  War  II 
more  commonly  called  the  Mid- 
dle East.  At  the  U  of  T  this  area 
is  administratively  divided  his- 
torically and  pre-  and  post-Is- 
lamic eras,  the  former  the  pur- 
view of  Near  Eastern  and  the 
latter  that  of  Middle  East  and 
Islamic  Studies. 

Though  the  rise  of  Islam  is 
indeed  a  major  turning  point  in 
Middle  Eastern  history,  like 
Christianity  and  Judaism  before 
it,  Islam  did  not  arise  in  a  histori- 
cal and  cultural  vacuum.  Criti- 
cal to  an  understanding  of  Islam 
and  its  impact  in  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere  are  the  histoi  ical 
and  cultural  contexts  in  which  it 
arose. 

Thus  the  offerings  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies  add  historical 
breadth  to  Middle  East  and  Is- 
lamic Studies,  while  the  latter 
provide  historical  and  cultural 
continuity  to  the  former.  This 
continuity  is  explicitly  recog- 
nized in  the  Quran  and  is  re- 
flected in  the  belief  of  Muslims 
that  the  Prophet  Muhammad  is 
"the  seal  of  the  prophets,"  not 
the  deliverer  of  a  totally  new 
message. 

In  short,  the  offerings  of  the 
two  departments  are  program- 
matically  complementary.  This 
merger  can  only  be  to  the  benefit 
of  the  students,  offering  them  an 
enriched  programme  beyond  that 
of  odd  joint  or  cross-listed 
courses. 

Professor  Albert  Pietersma  is 
quoted  at  the  end  of  the  Varsity 
piece:  "We  may  not  want  Islam 
in  there,"  i.e.  in  the  name  of  the 
merged  department.  Is  he  the 
designated  spokesman  for  Near 
Eastern  Studies?  Can  he  con- 
ceive of  Near/Middle  Eastern 
studies  without  Islam? 

For  well  over  the  last  millen- 
nium such  studies  have  been  vir- 
tually synonymous  with  Islamic 
studies,  an  historical  fact  that 
cannot  be  ignored  or  wished 
away  in  any  program  claiming 
to  pursue  knowledge  objectively 
and  hence  deserving  of  the  ad- 
jective scholariy.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  centrali  ty  of  Islamic  stud- 
ies is  responsible  for  the  increas- 
ing enrollments  in  the  courses 
offered  by  Middle  East  and  Is- 
lamic Studies. 

Ghada  Jayyusi  Lehn 
Department  of  Middle  East  and 
Islamic  Studies 

Student  strike 
a  worthy 
cause 

Re:  "National  day  of  action  draws 
mixed  reaction  from  councils," 
Jan.  24. 

I  was  on  the  comer  of  Victoria 


and  Gould  streets  when  I  saw  the 
students  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  march  around  the  cor- 
ner to  join  in  the  student  strike 
that  was  happening  at  Ryerson. 
The  experience  was  almost  reli- 
gious. Never  before  had  I  seen 
such  a  number  of  individuals 
participate  in  a  peaceful  protest. 

I  was  feeling  pretty  good,  con- 
fident in  fact,  that  there  was  a 
chance  that  we  were  going  to 
beat  this  attack  that  has  been 
launched  by  Axworthy  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Liberals.  Feeling 
good  that  I  might  be  able  to  get 
my  master's  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
with  only  a  normal  level  of  debt. 
Feeling  good  until  I  read  the 
quote  by  Charlotte  Warren,  vice- 
president  of  Victoria  College's 
student  council,  a  thought  I  am 
sure  is  shared  by  many  others. 
She  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Stu- 
dents don't  have  six  or  seven 
hours  to  give  to  a  single  cause." 

A  single  cause?!  What's  that?! 
Equity  and  accessibility  of  all 
students?  Education  in  Canada? 
The  future  of  the  country? 

I  have  spent  some  time  on 
such  a  "single  cause."  I  have  a 
message  for  those  students  who 
deliberately  stayed  away  from 
the  student  strike  because  they 
don't  like  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  or  think  that 
protesting  won't  help,  or  any 
other  innane  reason.  Congratu- 
lations !  Si  nee  you  couldn '  t  spend 
a  few  hours  protesting  you  can 
spend  the  rest  of  your  life  paying 
off  the  loan  you  might  need  to 
finish  your  degree  when  the  cuts 
go  through. 

We're  all  in  this  together! 

Karen  Eryou 
Lakehead  University 

Part-timers 
left  out 

In  your  Jan.  24  issue  you  printed 
an  article  citing  figures  and  per- 
centages of  male  vs.  female  rep- 
resentation in  student  councils 
and  student  press  at  U  of  T 
("Counting  up  the  numbers: 
quantifying  sexism"). 

As  far  as  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege is  concerned,  there  are  a 
number  of  mistakes.  First,  the 
ratio  of  male  vs.  female  repre- 
sentation on  the  executive  is  60 
per  cent  female  and  40  per  cent 
male,  and  not  the  opposite  as 
quoted.  Out  of  10  members,  six 
are  women  and  4  are  men  and,  as 
you  properly  stated,  the  presi- 
dent is  a  woman. 

Second,  while  you  mentioned 
virtually  all  the  campus  press, 
you  failed  to  include  in  your  list 
The  Woody,  the  college's  stu- 
dent paper,  which  is  distributed 
all  across  campus  and  has  been 
increasingly  successful  since  its 
beginning  three  years  ago.  The 
Woody  has  a  female  editor-in- 
chief  and  six  editors,  of  which  3 
are  women  and  3  are  men. 

Also  in  the  same  issue,  when 
talking  about  the  colleges'  in- 
volvement in  the  Jan.  25  strike, 
you  failed  to  include 
Woodsworth  among  the  colleges 
that  organized  individual  activi- 
ties ("National  day  of  action 
draws  mixed  reactions  from 
coimcils").  In  fact,  Woodsworth 
was  very  active  through  work- 
shops, picket-making  and  speak- 
ers from  different  student  or- 
ganizations. 

It  is  amazing  to  see  that  on  the 
occasional  time  when  the  Var- 
sity does,  or  should,  talk  about 
Woodsworth,  there  are  numer- 
ous mistakes  to  be  found.  We 
run  a  staffed  office  with  regular 
hours,  so  in  the  future  we  will  be 


glad  to  provide  any  figures  or 
information  you  may  need  about 
WCSA  prior  to  the  printing  of 
your  article. 

Happie  Testa 
President 

Woodsworth  College  Students' 
Association 

New  policy 

not 
exclusionary 

I  agree  with  profs  Wesley  Wark 
and  Robert  Vipond  that  Cana- 
da's Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs is  unwise  to  exclude  liberal 
arts  graduates  from  its  recruit- 
ing pool  ("Foreign  affairs  re- 
cruitment foolish:  prof,"  Jan.  30). 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  to 
point  out  that  two  of  the  new 
criteria — language  competence 
and  training  in  economics — have 
long  been  part  of  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum.  Your  reporter  sug- 
gests that  the  department,  in  re- 
quiring proficiency  in  Russian, 
Arabic,  Korean,  etc.,  is  trying  to 
recruit  students  from  those  eth- 
nic groups.  Since  when  must  one 
be  a  member  of  an  ethnic  group 
in  order  to  master  that  group's 
language? 

Certainly,  university  gradu- 
ates with  a  wide  understanding 
of  international  problems  will 
have  important  skills  to  offer  in 
foreign  service.  They  will  have 
even  more  to  offer,  however,  if 
they  include  economics  and  lan- 
guage study  in  their  degree  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  it  is  time  to  rec- 
ognize that  liberal  arts  under- 
graduates who  neglect  those 
fields  will  be  entering  the  cruel 
cold  outside  world  with  one  or 
even  two  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs. 

R.E.  Johnson 
Director 

Centre  for  Russian  and  East 
European  Studies 

No  new 
Holocaust 

It  often  amazes  me  how  far  peo- 
ple will  go  in  order  to  promote 
their  cause  (religion?).  Lindsay 
Mitchell,  in  her  letter  to  the  Var- 
sity ("The  New  Holocaust,"  Jan. 
24)  tells  us  that,  "Globally,  there 
is  a  Holocaust  going  on  and  the 
victims  are  women."  In  support 
of  these  statements  she  offers  a 
series  of  recollections  about  what 
she  has  heard,  read  and  felt. 
While  this  evidence  is  hardly 
exhaustive,  or  empirically  sound 
enough  to  support  her  sweeping 
generalization,  it  is  also  a  refiec- 
tion  of  her  own  narrow-minded 
arrogance. 

Mitchell  tells  us  that  "Jorda- 
nian men  raise  their  arms  in  vic- 
tory when  they  have  killed  their 
sisters,  their  daughters  and  their 
mothers,  who  have  been  raped 
or  who  have  committed  adul- 
tery." This  is  an  example  of 
Mitchell's  limited  understand- 
ing of  Arab  society.  What 
Mitchell  forgot  to  mention  (or 
didn't  know),  is  that  the  accused 
male  in  this  situation  is  also  killed 
(I  won't  get  into  what  they  do  to 
the  offending  appendage).  A  bru- 
tally harsh  custom,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  a  very  old  system  of  cultural 
values  and  laws  ,  and  none  of  us 
(including  Mitchell),  are  in  a 
position  to  pass  judgement  on  an 
entire  society. 

She  doesn't  stop  there,  though. 
She  goes  on  to  tell  us  about  the 
size  of  stone  used  to  kill  women 


accused  of  adultery  in  Iran  (she 
doesn't  seem  to  want  to  get  into 
the  proportions  of  the  stone  used 
to  kill  the  accused  male). 

She  tells  us  of  the  systematic 
rape  of  thousands  of  Bosnian 
women  (she  doesn '  t  mention  that 
Bosnia  has  been  involved  in  a 
rather  ugly  civil  war,  or  of  the 
thousands  of  men,  from  all  sides, 
who  have  been  systematically 
tortured  and  killed;  perhaps  this 
is  how  she  thinks  Bosnians  con- 
duct themselves  in  times  of 
peace). 

How  about  the  Montreal  Mas- 
sacre? Here  Mitchell  implies  that 
this  was  not  just  an  isolated  inci- 
dent, as  males  think,  but  part  of 
this  "Global  holocaust." 

Mitchell  does  not  mention  a 
lot  of  things.  Most  importantly, 
she  doesn't  mention  that  in  all 
these  countries  many  men  actu- 
ally love  their  wives,  sisters, 
daughters  and  mothers  (yes,  that 
includes  Canada,  and  yes  that  is 
the  norm).  She  prefers  to  pro- 
mote the  radical  view  that  men 
and  woman  are  at  war  with  each 
other;  that  all  men,  world-wide, 
are  sadistic  tyrants,  frothing  at 
the  mouth  in  anticipation  of  their 
next  opportunity  to  rape,  muti- 
late and  murder  the  first  woman 
that  crosses  their  path. 

There  is  no  "global  holocaust" 
against  women.  The  problem  lies 
with  the  radical  feminists'  use  of 
scare  tactics,  which  only  suc- 
ceed in  polarizing  society,  rather 
than  bringing  it  closer  together. 
Mitchell  is  not  alone  in  using 
these  tactics,  and  I  am  not  alone 
in  branding  them  as  immoral, 
counter-productive  and  ficti- 
tious. 

George  Kokolakis 
UofT 

Varsity  no 
help 

Am  I  to  believe  that  the  Varsity 
thinks  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
course  refund  schedule  can  be 
changed  for  the  better?  That's 
funny,  in  your  Oct.  17  issue  you 
ran  an  editorial  entitled  "Close 
that  barn  door,"  in  which  you 
panned  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  for  trying  to  fight 
the  current  refund  schedule.  In 
fact,  you  referred  to  their  fight  as 
a  "two-years  dead  issue,"  and 
said  that  they  had  no  chance  of 
winning. 

Well,  I'm  glad  that  ASSU 
continued  to  fight  on  behalf  of 
us  students  because  if  it  had  been 
left  up  to  the  Varsity  there  would 
definitely  have  been  no  hope. 

Thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  the 
ASSU  execuUve,  in  particular 
Sunny  Bernardo,  this  issue  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ing Council  and  over  2,000  stu- 
dent signatures  have  been  re- 
ceived on  a  petition  opposing 
the  current  course  refund  sched- 
ule. 

Perhaps  the  Varsity  staff 
would  better  serve  the  student 
population  by  dropping  by  the 
ASSU  office  and  signing  the 
petition  than  by  criticizing 
groups  that  are  trying  to  help 
students. 

Ian  Silver 
UofT 

Join  the 
party 

"Apathy,  we  don't  need  no  slink- 
ing apathy!" 

You  know,  one  of  my  friends 
from  out  of  town  told  me  last 
week  that  U  of  T  had  no  school 
spirit.  You  can  bet  your  trusty 
farm  equipment  that  I  responded 
to  this  flagrant  lie  with  a  flurry 
of  angry  gestures  and  words! 


How  could  my  pal  tell  me  that 
Toronto  was  apathetic?  Can  what 
he  said  be  true?  Nah. 

I'm  composing  this  litte  pas- 
sage for  the  benefit  and  enter- 
tainment of  all  you  caring,  fight- 
for-any-cause,  full-of-school- 
spirit  U  of  T  students  to  remind 
you  to  refrain  from  succumbing 
to  the  apathy  bug.  Do  your  buddy 
Wilier  a  favour  and  go  out  and 
be  passionate  about  something! 
Cheer  for  the  almighty  Varsity 
sports  teams.  Go  to  the  UC  Play- 
house and  celebrate  the  extraor- 
dinary theatrical  talent  that  is  on 
display,  or  go  yell  at  your  pro- 
fessors because  you  think  that 
you're  smarter  than  them. 

It  doesn't  take  much  to  be 
fervent  about  university  life. 
Why  not  prove  my  friend  and 
any  other  geek  that  would  say 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  the 
apathy  capital  of  Canada,  wrong! 

Remember  folks,  there's  noth- 
ing worse  than  apathy,  except 
maybe  Lloyd  Axworthy's  pro- 
posed post-secondary  education 
cuts,  and  we  don't  want  either! 

Chris  Wilier 
UofT 

Need  for 
OSAP  real 

I  have  nothing  but  respect  for 
those  who  write  and  edit  our 
university  newspapers.  Being  an 
ex-editor  myself,  I  understand 
student  apathy  well  and  the  lack 
of  interest  in  journalism.  It  is  an 
important  forum  for  ideas  and 
opinions.  But  Eric  and  Kayoko 
Langenbacher's  article  "The 
Kraft  dinner  culture  and  the 
OSAP  god,"  Feb.  2,  was  pure 
crap.  So  before  they  submit  Pure 
Crap,  Volume  Two,  I  want  to  tell 
you  why  it  was  so  misleading. 

I'm  not  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  federal  spending  can 
go  on  indefinitely,  or  even  that 
many  students  treated  Jan.  25 
like  a  national  skip-off  day  rather 
than  as  a  serious  economic  pro- 
test. 

However,  none  of  these  rea- 
sons should  dissuade  any  stu- 
dent from  openly  and  honestly 
opposing  Axworthy's  proposed 
spending  cuts,  such  as  the 
Langenbacher's  "shut-up-and- 
take-your-medicine"  article  in- 
ferred. 

The  irresponsible  insinuation 
that  the  protest  was  the  brain- 
child of  middle-class  do-noth- 
ings who  simply  don't  want  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  na- 
tion's economic  future  typifies 
the  superior  attitude  of  those  who 
never  had,  or  forgot  what  it  was 
like,  to  scrape  and  save  every 
penny  to  better  themselves.  How 
did  you  pay  for  your  degree,  Mr. 
Langenbacher? 

No  matter  how  hard  I  work  or 
how  well  I  use  the  system,  when 
tuition  rates  can  double  in  the 
space  of  one  year,  I  have  little 
hope  of  keeping  up  with  curtent 
fees  let  alone  making  good  on 
the  outstanding  loans.  I  always 
thought  that  university  would 
introduce  me  to  new  things;  I 
didn't  think  that  it  would  put  me 
hip-deep  in  debt  by  the  age  of  2 1 . 
Because  further  loans  will  only 
decrease  in  amount  and  increase 


my  debt  load,  the  payment  of  my 
last  two  years  is  in  doubt — and 
in  my  own  hands.  I  understand 
economic  responsibility. 

I  know  that  there  are  other 
students  who  are  in  the  same 
boat  and  probably  oppose 
Axworthy's  cuts.  After  all,  if  we 
were  all  convinced  that  none  of 
us  were  deserving  of  any  aid,  it 
would  be  all  the  much  easier  to 
convince  students  that 
Axworthy's  spending  cuts  were 
righteous  and  better  for  Canada 
in  the  long  run.  Canada's  future 
is  its  youth.  How  will  those  citi- 
zens figure  into  future  unem- 
ployment, social  assistance, 
crime  and  poverty  rates,  I  won- 
der? 

The  Langenbachers  did  get 
one  thing  right:  Education  is  not 
a  right;  it  is  a  promise  of  a  better 
life  given  to  all  of  us  by  our 
parents,  teachers  and  those  who 
represent  us  in  government.  Now 
the  government  says  the  prom- 
ise is  only  for  some  of  us.  That's 
wrong  and  I  oppose  it.  The 
Langenbachers  would  have  seen 
that  if  they  had  bothered  to  look 
beyond  the  view  from  the  ivory 
tower  of  their  secured  educa- 
tion. 

Chris  O'Brien 
Vic  HI 


Last  week's  Op-ed  piece  on  the 
"OSAP  god"  was  poor  indeed 
("The  Kraft  dinner  culture  and 
the  OSAP  god,"  Feb.  2). 

First  the  authors  perpetrate  a 
false  distinction  between  stu- 
dents and  taxpayers.  Students 
are  taxpayers.  Most  students 
work,  and  their  income  is  tax- 
able; fellowships  are  taxable; 
interest  on  loans  is,  in  effect, 
another  lax;  students  are  as  sub- 
ject to  PST  and  GST  as  anyone 
else;  after  graduation,  they  will 
continue  to  pay  taxes,  to  pay  for 
the  next  generation  of  students. 

More  distressing  was  this 
statement:  "Canada's  university- 
educated  segment  of  30  per  cent 
might  be  a  tad  excessive.  It  would 
account  for  our  university-edu- 
cated waiters  and  retail  person- 
nel." Is  it,  then,  better  to  with- 
hold education  when  high-in- 
come jobs  are  not  available?  Are 
the  poor  best  left  uninformed? 
The  authors  next  argue  that  stu- 
dents are  the  elite,  and  that  edu- 
cation leads  to  higher-income 
work.  So  what  happens  to  their 
example  of  "university -educated 
waiters?"  The  authors  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

The  authors  praise  loans,  call- 
ing them  "egalitarian."  yet  they 
also  show  that  loans  can  be  ineq- 
uitable and  wasteful.  Their  an- 
ecdote about  the  student  who 
used  OSAP  to  go  to  Cancun 
makes  one  wonder  about  the 
fraud  that  might  occur  if  another 
$2.6  billion  that  now  goes  di- 
rectly to  universities  should  be 
made  available,  as  loans,  to  in- 
dividuals. 

I  agree  that  with  rights  come 
responsibilities.  One  responsi- 
bility is  to  think  intelligently 
about  political  issues.  In  this 
area,  the  kind  of  muddled  argu- 
ment the  authors  offer  benefits 
nobody. 

Chet  Scoville 
U  ofT 


ACUEERINORTHOPIICS 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  Orthoptic  Training 
Program  is  currently  accepting  applications  for 
ORTHOPTIC  STUDENTS.  Orthoptists  are  allied 
health  professionals  who  work  with  ophthamologists  to 
diagnose  and  treat  patients  with  eye  muscle  disorders 
i.e.  lazy  eyes.  REQUIREMENTS:  A  bachelors  degree 
with  an  emphasis  on  science  is  strongly  recommended 
as  well  as  excellent  people  skills. 

For  further  information  or  an  application  please  call 
(416)813-5798. 
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Alternative  gardens  and  pest  control 
key  to  healthier  environment 


BY  Andrea  Aster 

A  healthier  approach  to  the  en- 
vironment should  include  more 
use  of  native  plant  and  tree  spe- 
cies and  alternative  pest  con- 
trols, said  panelists  last  week  at 
a  "Green  Spaces"  talk. 

Because  of  the  large-scale 
importation  of  non-native  plants 
to  this  region,  says  David  Wedin 
of  U  of  T's  botany  department,  it 
is  now  difficult  for  native  plants 
to  grow  spontaneously. 

"If  you  quit  mowing  your  lawn 
or  let  a  petunia  bed  go,  it  would 
be  20  or  30  years  before  non- 
native  species  emerged,"  said 
Wedin. 

"This  is  because  so  many 
Eurasian  species  have  been 
brought  here  for  decoration." 

Wedin  has  been  instrumental 
in  designing  and  growing  a  mini- 
southern  deciduous  forest,  with 
species  native  to  this  region,  on 
the  Earth  Sciences  Building's 
grounds.  A  similar  project  is 
being  planned  at  the  Ramsay 
Wright  building. 
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The  move  towards  incorpo- 
rating species  of  trees,  grasses 
and  flowers  that  actually  are 
native  to  the  area  is  based  on 
ethical  and  aesthetic  considera- 
tions, Wedin  says.  It  is  also  prag- 
matic. 

"Native  species  require  less 
maintenance  with  herbicides, 
and  we  are  lucky  because 
biodiversity  in  Ontario  is  heav- 
ily concentrated  here  in  South- 
western Ontario." 

Wedin  says  he  wants  to  see 
the  common  conception  of  natu- 
ral areas  change. 

"Natural  doesn't  mean  undis- 
turbed. Natural  doesn't  mean  no 
management.  It  means  creative 
management  to  enhance 
biodiversity." 

A  hands-off  approach  is  not 
the  best  approach  to  conserve 
species,  says  Wedin. 

He  points  to  his  forestry  man- 
agement work,  where  he's  been 
involved  in  forest  management 
projects  in  Minnesota,  setting 
fires  to  open  up  grasslands. 

"But  I  don't  think  they'd  ap- 
preciate that  here  on  campus." 

Ivo  Gon/alcs,  a  fourth-year 
Environmental  Sciences  student, 
also  spoke  on  the  need  for  U  of  T 
to  develop  a  unified  policy  on 
pesticides. 

"The  campus  should  move 
towards  on  comprehensive  pest 
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Spring  Break's  almost  here... 
decided  where  you're  going  yet?! 
Voyageur  makes  it  real  easy  to  get  to  Kingston, 
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control  contract." 

Independent  colleges  like  St. 
Michael's,  he  says,  are  using 
dangerous  forms  of  pest  control, 
such  as  spraying. 

"One  contract  would  be  an 
effective  way  of  dealing  with 
the  overlap  between  different 
college  policies,"  says  Gonzales. 

Ralph  Toninger,  a  graduate 
student  in  forestry,  is  experi- 
menting with  alternative  meth- 
ods of  pest  control. 

He  spoke  about  the  termite, 


and  alternative  forms  of  pest 
control  being  developed  to  com- 
bat it  that  are  more  environmen- 
tally friendly  than  traditional 
methods. 

"Termites  can  cause  more 
damage  than  fire.  Many  people 
have  infested  homes  and  don't 
realize  it,"  he  said. 

Toninger  gave  the  example  of 
a  couple  whose  waterbed  fell 
right  through  the  second  and  first 
floors  of  their  house  before  they 
realized  the  extent  of  their  ter- 


mite problem. 

"Termite  colonies  range  in 
size  from  one  room  to  the  size  of 
a  football  field.  They  can  be  14 
to  64  million  in  one  colony." 

The  alternative  method  that 
Toninger  and  his  research  group 
are  exploring  involves  using  a 
very  small  sample  of  pesticide 
to  infect  a  large  colony. 

"We  put  pesticide  on  the  ter- 
mites' backs.  The  worker  ter- 
mites regurgitate  food  for  their 
kings  and  queens.  Also  when 


they  groom  each  other,  it  is 
passed  on." 

One  treated  termite  can  kill 
2,000  healthy  ones,  Toninger 
estimates. 

'One  teaspoon  of  the  pesti- 
cide we  are  using  can  treat  two 
city  blocks.  This  accounts  for  a 
2,000-fold  reduction  in  current 
pesticide  use." 

The  talk,  held  last  Thursday  at 
the  International  Students'  Cen- 
tre, was  part  of  Environment 
Week  at  U  ofT. 


//  ain't  over  for  da  Ubyssey  editors 

Elected  staff  suing  student  council 


OTTAWA  (CUP)— The  elected 
editorial  staff  of  The  Ubyssey, 
the  largest  student  newspaper  at 
the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia, are  continuing  their  civil 
suits  against  the  student  council 
for  wrongful  dismissal. 

The  seven  editors  lost  their 
positions  last  April  when  the 
council  decided  to  appoint  the 
paper's  editor-in-chief  rather 
than  let  staff  members  elect  their 
own.  Each  editor  is  filing  a  sepa- 
rate S  10,000  claim. 

A  decision  on  the  first  case 
heard,  that  of  dismissed  co- 
ordinating editor  Taivo  Evard, 
will  be  returned  by  mid-Febru- 
ary. The  decision  will  likely  serve 
as  a  precedent  for  the  six  re- 
maining suits.  *  * 

Sarah  O'Donnell,  the  paper's 
copy  editor-elect,  says  if  Evard — 
formerly  a  U  of  T  student  jour- 
nalist—wins his  case,  the  rest  of 
the  editors  will  settle. 

"If  not,  we'll  fight  all  the 
cases,"  she  said. 

Evard's  lawyer,  Iain  Cunie. 
called  three  former  editors  of 
The  Ubyssey  to  the  stand,  in- 


cluding Vancouver  Sun  column- 
ist Katherine  Monk.  Each  testi- 
fied about  the  experience  they 
gained  while  at  the  Ubyssey  and 
how  that  helped  them  in  the 
workforce.  O'Donnell  said  she 
was  pleased  with  the  testimony 
given  by  the  paper's  alumni. 

"It  was  excellent  testimony. 
In  particular,  Katherine  Monk 
was  great.  They  testified  what 
experience  they  got  from  The 
Ubyssey,  and  how  by  being 


fired — and  we  were  fired — we 
are  losing  honoraria." 

Student  council  vice-president 
Janice  Boyle  said  the  complain- 
ants were  never  officially  recog- 
nized as  the  pajwr's  editors. 

"As  far  as  council  is  con- 
cerned, they  were  alleged  edi- 
tors. There  was  no  conuact  in 
the  first  place,  therefore  no 
breach  of  conu-act — therefore  no 
damages,"  she  said. 

Boyle  said  she  found  the  law- 


suit entertaining.  "It  has  been 
one  of  the  more  entertaining 
weeks  of  my  university  career," 
she  said. 

The  Ubyssey  has  been  em- 
broiled in  controversy  since  the 
student  council  suspended  pub- 
lication last  April.  UBC  students 
voted  in  January  to  approve  a 
student  levy,  which  gives  the 
paper  financial  autonomy  from 
the  council. 

THE  CHARLATAN 


First  Nations  coiiege  to 
liost  UN  conference 


REGINA  (CUP)— Canada's 
only  First-Nations-run  college 
has  been  asked  to  host  a  United 
Nations  seminar  on  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  Saskatchewan  Indian  Fed- 
erated College  was  approached 
by  the  UN  to  host  the  conference 
as  part  of  the  International  Dcc- 


University 
College 
DONSHIPS 


Donship  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  College. 

Resum6,  names  of  two  references,  and  a 
covering  letter  sfiould  be  sent  to  the: 

U.C.  Residence  Office 
79  St.  George  Street 


on  or  before  Feb.  28 


TeJr- 978-2530 


ade  of  the  World's  Indigenous 
Peoples,  which  began  last  De- 
cember. 

The  event  would  bring  to- 
gether indigenous  studies  experts 
from  countries  as  far  away  as 
Australia,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

While  the  exact  date  of  the 
conference  hasn't  been  con- 
firmed, Georges  Sioui,  the  col- 
lege's dean  of  academics,  says 
SIFC  will  need  about  two  years 
to  get  ready. 

Sioui  said  the  UN  is  trusting 
the  college  with  such  a  massive 
undertaking  because  of  SIFC's 
unique  status  in  the  field  of  in- 
digenous education. 

Although  the  college  is  not 
yet  officially  accredited,  it  is  the 
first  native-run  post-secondary 
institution  in  Canada. 

Sioui  says  the  conference  will 
help  to  establish  the  college,  as 
well  as  the  province,  as  an  inno- 
vative force  in  indigenous  edu- 


cation. 

"Saskatchewan  is  not  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  in  many  aspects 
of  Canadian  life,  but  the  devel- 
opment of  indigenous  studies 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  all 
the  people  of  Saskatchewan,"  he 
said. 

"Saskatchewan  would  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  place  where  much 
freer  discussions  on  these  topics 
could  take  place,  as  opposed  to 
other  states  around  the  world 
where  indigenous  groups  would 
not  be  allowed  to  organize  such 
a  discussion." 

According  to  Sioui,  the  UN 
conference  will  improve  public 
perception  of  aboriginal  peoples. 

"It  would  go  a  long  way  to 
help  people  in  Saskatchewan  see 
the  First  Nations  as  a  resource 
instead  of  a  burden...  The  SIFC 
doesn't  want  to  break  away  from 
the  worid.  It  wants  to  enrich  it 
with  the  indigenous  people's  vi- 
sion." 
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Prep  firm  reconstructed  tests  witli  80  per  cent  accuracy 

Computerized  Graduate  Record 
Exams  called  into  question 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  American  company  which 
administers  the  Graduate  Record 
Examinations  is  suing  Kaplan 
Educational  Centres,  a  test  pre- 
paratory company,  for  copyright 
infringement. 

Educational  Testing  Service 
says  Kaplan  is  engaging  in  in- 
formation theft  by  trying  to 
gather  information  on  previous 
examinations.  They  filed  the  suit 
after  Kaplan  demonstrated  to 
ETS  representatives  that  it  could 
reconstruct  their  exams. 

Kaplan  claims  it  can  predict 
the  questions  a  student  will  face 
on  the  computerized  test,  with 
80  per  cent  accuracy,  according 
to  Ann  Mecca,  a  spokesperson 
for  the  company. 

Mecca  says  Kaplan  looked 
into  the  possibility  of  recon- 
structing exams  after  hearing 
from  students  that  the  test  ques- 
tions were  easy  to  remember. 

After  sending  20  employees 
to  take  the  computerized  test 
and  then  compiling  the  ques- 
tions they  could  remember, 
Kaplan  created  a  reconstructed 
lest,  says  Mecca. 

Last  year's  GRE  was  the  first 
such  test  that  could  be  taken  on 
a  computer.  The  computerized 
test  is  supposed  to  be  more  con- 
venient. 


By  letting  the  computer  ran- 
domly select  questions,  ETS  said 
it  could  provide  a  test  as  secure 
and  reliable  as  the  old  written 
form,  without  making  all  those 
being  tested  take  their  tests  at 
the  same  time. 

Previously,  the  test  was  only 
administered  in  written  form, 
four  times  a  year,  with  each  test 
composed  of  entirely  new  ques- 
tions. 

The  new  computerized  ver- 
sion draws  its  1 00  questions  from 
a  pool  of  several  hundred,  ac- 
cording to  Kevin  Gonzalez,  a 
spokesperson  for  Educational 
Testing  Service. 

But  Kaplan's  Mecca  says  the 
questions  on  the  new  computer- 
ized GRE  are  too  predictable, 
since  ETS  draws  the  questions 
from  too  small  a  pool. 

Nancy  Cole,  president  of  ETS, 
disagrees.  She  says  Kaplan  is 
attempting  to  sabotage  compu- 
ter-based testing  because  it  could 
hurt  attendance  at  their  test 
preparation  courses. 

"Test  preparation  firms  have 
a  vested  interest  in  attacking 
computer-based  testing.  Clearly, 
it  hurts  their  business. 

"Students  who  can  take  com- 
puterized tests  on  virtually  any 
day  tend  to  prepare  on  their  own 
rather  than  en  masse,  while 
coaching  classes  depend  on  na- 
tional test  dates  for  their  set 


classes,"  said  Cole. 

But  Jose  Ferteira,  Kaplan's 
national  director  for  GRE  prepa- 
ration courses,  disagrees. 

"We  have  got  a  vested  interest 
in  the  computerized  tests.  It's  in 
everyone's  interest  that  the  tests 
be  secure,"  he  said. 

Ferreira  says  the  introduction 
of  computerized  testing  has  ac- 
tually led  to  a  large  increase  in 
students  for  Kaplan's  GRE  pre- 
paratory courses. 

"We're  a  business  driven  by 
anxiety.  Computers  are  for  a  lot 
of  p)eople  a  source  of  great  anxi- 
ety. We've  increased  the  number 
of  people  taking  our  classes  and 
I  accredit  that  to  the  specific 
classes  devoted  to  the  compu- 
terized tests,"  said  Ferreira. 

Students  are  only  allowed  to 
take  the  test  once  every  six 
month,  to  minimize  the  advan- 
tage they  could  gain  from  the 
small  list  of  questions.  Still,  the 
opportunity  for  anyone  to  ex- 
ploit a  computerized  test  system 
still  exists,  Ferreira  says. 

"A  student  could  take  the  test 
in  the  morning  and  memorize 
eight  or  ten  vocabulary  words 
and  a  few  of  the  harder  ques- 
tions. He  or  she  could  pass  that 
information  on  to  someone  who 
was  writing  the  test  that  after- 
noon and  they  could  be  pretty 
sure  that  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
it  would  be  on  their  test,"  says 


Ferreira.  "Or  they  could  just  go 
home  and  put  it  on  the  Internet." 

Since  the  lawsuit  was  filed, 
ETS  has  tightened  the  security 
on  the  computerized  tests. 
Whereas  before,  the  computer- 
ized tests  were  offered  three  days 
each  week,  that  has  been  re- 
duced to  six  consecutive  days 
the  first  week  of  each  month 
until  June. 

This  was  done  to  limit  the 
exposure  of  the  question  pool, 
according  to  Gonzalez. 

In  addition  to  limiting  access, 
the  Educational  Testing  Service 
has  responded  to  the  security 
concerns  by  adding  to  the  total 
number  of  questions  in  the  pool 
and  then  scrambling  them. 

The  GRE  must  be  taken  by 
Canadian  students  wishing  to 
apply  for  graduate  studies  in  the 
US  or  for  graduate  work  in  psy- 
chology in  Canada.  It  is  pres- 
ently offered  in  both  the  written 
and  computerized  form.  The  fee 
for  the  computerized  test  is  dou- 
ble that  charged  for  the  written 
version.  The  testing  company 
plans  to  eliminate  the  written 
test  by  1997. 

Educational  Testing  Service 
also  administers  the  GMAT  and 
nursing  licensing  exams.  They 
are  presently  considering  com- 
puterizing all  of  their  major  tests. 

with  files  from  the 
Simon  Fraser  Peak 


Struggle  for  same-sex  spousal 
recognition  continues 


by  Andrea  Aster 

Some  inroads  have  been  made  in 
the  fight  for  equal  employee  ben- 
efits and  family  recognition  for 
gay  and  lesbian  couples,  but  there 
is  a  long  battle  still  ahead. 

This  was  the  message  sent  out 
by  a  well-attended  and  emotional 
panel  discussion  held  on  the  is- 
sue last  Friday  in  the  Hart  House 
common  room. 

Susan  Ursel,  a  lawyer  strug- 
gling for  the  recognition  of  gay 
and  lesbian  families,  says  such 
families  are  left  out  of  the  Char- 
ter of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

"Our  community  is  left  out. 
They  [the  laws]  only  include 
opposite-sex  definitions  of 
spouse,"  said  Ursel. 

Gay  and  lesbian  couples  have 
to  worry  about  rights  that  het- 
erosexual couples  can  take  for 
granted,  she  says. 

"Gays  and  lesbians  have  to 
structure  their  lives  and  take  le- 
gal precautions  with  regard  to 
rights  that  opposite  sex  couples 
enjoy  automatically,"  she  said. 

"They  can't  take  for  granted 
that  their  spouse  or  partner  will, 
for  example,  inherit  their  estate." 

Chris  Phipps,  another  panelist, 
has  joint  custody  of  her  part- 


ner's biological  son,  but  she  says 
she  has  no  recognized  recourse 
to  legally  adopt  the  child. 

"Legally,  you  can  have  one 
female  parent,  or  one  male  par- 
ent, but  not  two,"  says  Phibbs. 

Phibbs,  who  is  executive  as- 
sistant to  city  councillor  Kyle 
Rae,  says  the  legal  status  of  her 
relationship  to  her  son  is  always 
in  the  back  of  her  mind. 

"At  a  time  when  I  want  to  be 
teaching  my  son  how  to  swim, 
how  to  dress  warmly,  how  to  be 
a  good  person,  I  have  to  think 
about  legislative  rights,  whether 
I  can  take  my  son  across  the 
border,  whether  I  can  ensure  his 
inheritance." 

Gerry  Hunt,  a  professor  of 
economics  at  Nipissing  Univer- 
sity, has  been  doing  research  on 
how  corporations  have  re- 
sponded to  the  same-sex  rela- 
tionship recognition  issue. 

Levi  Strauss,  Sears  and  Shop- 
pers Drug  Mart  have  all  extended 
modest  medical  and  dental  plans 
for  same-sex  spouses,  he  says. 
The  Toronto  Dominion  Bank  is 
also  the  latest  Canadian  com- 
pany to  do  so. 

But  Hunt  says  the  battles  at 
these  companies  were  not  won 
easily.  He  gave  the  example  of 


the  fight  for  benefits  at  Levi 
Strauss. 

"Gays  and  lesbians  in  San 
Francisco  had  to  make  a  big 
stink.  They  were  not  just  sitting 
around  in  the  boardroom  think- 
ing that  this  would  be  a  nice 
thing  to  do." 

The  controversy  surrounding 
the  defeated  Bill  167,  which 
would  have  extended  benefits  to 


same-sex  couples  in  Ontario, 
made  the  issue  more  visible,  says 
Eleanor  Mahoney,  a  community 
legal  worker  with  the  Campaign 
for  Equal  Families. 

"Visibility  is  the  most  power- 
ful tool.  We  want  recognition,  if 
not  outright  acceptance." 

"Families,"  said  Mahoney, 
"can  be  whoever  wants  to  share 
in  the  love." 
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Frantically  exploring  the  Internet 

Cmdr.  Rick  talks  on 
info  higliway 

BY  Andrew  Potter 

The  good  news  about  the  Internet,  according  to  "Commander" 
Rick  Green,  is  that  there  are  over  50  million  people  on-line — but 
the  bad  news  is  that  there  are  over  50  million  people  on-line. 

Green  appeared  at  the  Earth  Sciences  Auditorium  last  Thurs- 
day night  where  he  gave  an  optimistic  and  entertaining  talk 
billed  as  "an  amusing  and  enlightening  overview  of  life  in  the 
instant  information  age." 

Green,  a  former  member  of  the  comedy  troupe  The  Frantics, 
hosted  and  wrote  TVO's  Prisoners  of  Gravity.  He  is  currently  a 
writer  and  performer  on  The  Red  Green  Show. 

About  1 50  people  turned  out  to  see  him.  But  while  the  talk  was 
entitled  "Computers,  Careers  and  You,"  not  everyone  showed 
up  just  to  find  out  where  the  jobs  are. 

"I'm  a  huge  Frantics  fan,  and  a  bit  of  an  Internet  junkie,  so  I 
just  had  to  come,"  said  Scott  Chapman,  a  second-year  arts 
student. 

Green  began  his  talk  with  a  brief  discussion  on  the  role  of 
computers  and  science  in  general  in  today's  world.  He  says  a 
distinct  disdain  for  science  is  prevalent  in  our  culture,  something 
he  finds  disturbing. 

He  gave  a  couple  of  examples  to  illustrate  this,  one  a  survey 
showing  that  more  Americans  believe  in  angels  than  in  evolu- 
tion, the  other  a  statistic  saying  that  while  there  are  over  3,000 
astrology  columns  running  in  North  American  newspapers, 
there  are  less  than  30  on  astronomy. 

Green  then  gave  a  rundown  on  the  history  of  the  Internet,  from 
its  origins  in  the  US  military's  command  network  to  its  present 
status  as  a  global  information  phenomenon. 

The  problem  with  the  Internet,  says  Green,  it  there  is  presently 
100  much  data  on  the  'net,  and  not  enough  wisdom.  He  said  it 
remains  a  great  research  tool  for  academics,  writers,  scientists 
and  others,  but  there  are  also  a  lot  of  people  putting  raw 
information  out,  simply  because  they  can. 

While  acknowledging  the  much-hyped  "information  revolu- 
fion"  really  exists.  Green  attempted  to  cut  through  a  lot  of  the 
excitement  and  hyperbole  surrounding  the  Internet,  saying  it 
simply  may  not  be  for  everybody. 

"The  Internet  is  really  just  another  tool  for  computers,"  he 
said. 

Bui  Green  says  the  Internet  does  open  up  amazing  possibili- 
ties. 

"The  on-line  world  will  allow  a  lot  of  people  to  follow  their 
passions.  It  will  free  people  up,"  he  said. 

During  the  discussion  period  a  number  of  people  in  the 
audience  raised  concerns  about  the  dangers  of  the  coming 
information  revolution,  and  the  "Commander"  was  quick  to 
recognize  those  fears. 

"Technology  is  a  double-edged  sword,"  he  said.  "It  can 
change  us  in  ways  we  don't  want  it  to." 

But  Green  said  we  must  look  to  the  ways  in  which  new 
technologies  might  change  our  lives  for  the  better. 

"Progress  is  difficult  to  contain,  but  that  doesn't  mean  we 
shouldn't  try,"  he  said. 

According  to  Green,  the  way  to  avoid  succumbing  to  informa- 
tion overload  is  to  use  the  Internet  simply  as  a  tool  for  advancing 
your  life  goals. 

"First  figure  out  what  you  are  about,  then  decide  where  you 
want  to  go.  There  are  just  too  many  places  to  go,  both  in  life  and 
on  the  Internet." 

Part  of  the  "Prospects"  series  on  career  development.  Green's 
talk  was  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Part-time  Undergradu- 
ate Students,  the  Students'  Administrative  Council,  and  the 
Career  Centre. 

Beverly  Kahn,  co-ordinator  of  the  counselling  department  at 
the  Career  Centre,  said  that  they  sought  out  Green,  not  only 
l>ecause  he  has  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  computers  and 
the  Internet,  but  also  because  of  his  comedic  background. 

"We  were  looking  for  a  certain  type  of  presentation,  a 
tiumourous  one,  which  we  knew  he  could  deliver,"  she  said. 
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Boys  on  the  Side  infused  with 
sensitive  female  bonding 


by  Sharon  Ouderkirk 
Varsity  Staff 

It's  an  unusual  position  to  hold 
to  love  a  script  and  yet  feel 
lukewarm  about  the  plot,  but 
that's  exactly  how  I  felt  after 
watching  Herbert  Ross'  film, 
Boys  on  the  Side.  I've  never 
heard  of  scriptwriter  Don  Roos 
before,  but  I  know  more  than  I 
care  to  about  Herbert  Ross. 
Based  on  that  one-sided  per- 
spective, I'm  willing  to  guess 
that  the  work  of  a  very  talented 
writer  got  diluted  by  the  senti- 
mentalizing instincts  of  a  very 
average  director.  Nevertheless, 
despite  a  tendency  to  sink  to 
maudlin  depths, — Boys  on  the 
Side  is  a  very  good  comedy. 

Whoopi  Goldberg  is  Jane,  a 
singerwho  thinks  that  her  luck 
will  change  if  only  she  can  get 
to  California.  Short  on  cash, 
she  answers  an  ad  to  share 
driving,  and  ends  up  travelling 
with  Robin  (Mary-Louise 
Parker),  an  uptight  anal-reten- 
tive type  who  still  thinks  The 
Way  We  Were  is  the  height  of 
movie  romance.  A  side  trip  to 
visit  Jane's  friend  Holly  {Drew 
Barrymore)  goes  ballistic  when 
Jane  and  Robin  intervene  be- 
tween Holly  and  her  abusive 
boyfriend.  The  end  result  is  a 
cross-country  trip  for  three. 


But  the  best-laid  plans  of 
mice  and  modern  women  of- 
ten go  astray.  When  Robin  gets 
sick,  the  women  stop  over  in 
Arizona.  What  begins  as  a  tem- 
porary change  in  plans,  evolves 
into  new  lives  for  all  of  the 
women. 

In  a  very  moving  scene, 
Robin  tells  Jane  how  she 
thought  she  wanted  to  spend 
her  last  days  in  California,  but 
she  realizes  she  has  nowhere 
to  go  to  make  her  loneliness 
dissipate.  Sheisforeverdivided 
from  all  around  her  by  the 
knowledge  of  her  impending 
death.  Parker'sdelivery  of  this 
monologue  is  emotional,  yet 
evokes  the  chilliness  of  Rob- 
in's aloneness.  It's  one  of 
the  few  genuine  moments  that 
results  from  Robin's  predica- 
ment and  Parker  delivers  the 
goods  in  this  scene.  Jane  dem- 
onstrates her  capacity  for 
friendship  by  establishing  Ari- 
zona as  the  last  stop  in  Rob- 
in's escape  plans. 

Although  the  film  is  about 
the  bond  between  women,  it  is 
really  the  growing  friendship 
between  hetero  Robin  and  les- 
bian Jane  that  dominates  the 
action.  Holly  is  sex-crazed  and 
her  role  seems  to  be  to  balance 
the  intensity  of  the  female 
friendships  with  a  comedie  re- 


minder that  sexual  need  for 
men  often  overrules  the  need 
for  female  bonding. 

Drew  Barrymore  seems  to 
be  maki  ng  a  career  out  of  play- 
ing  sexual  women,  and  she's 
very  good  at  it.  I  think  that  she 
has  developed  an  admirable 
twist  to  an  old  archetype:  a 
slutty  woman  who  defuses 
moral  judgments  with  her 
openness.  She  gives  new  mean- 
ing  to  the  phrase  "honest 
woman." 

The  relationships  between 
the  women  develop  in  .a  lin- 
guistic playground  of  sharpiv 
written  dialogue.  But  this  is  nr 
sitcom:  the  writing  is  charac- 
ter-driven and  Rooshasenough 
taste  to  refrain  from  cheap  set- 
ups for  punchlines.  The  char- 
acters' development  is  dem- 
onstrated through  their  wit: 
Jane's  cynical  sarcasm  softens 
into  something  more  affection- 
ate; Robin's  down-to-earth 
wit  slices  through  the  bullshit 
of  daily  life  until  she  is  able  to 
see  the  truth  of  her  own  life, 
and  Holly,  well,  she's  always 
an  airheaded  good-time  girl. 

It's  a  ftim  that  I'm  likely  to  see 
again,  ifonly  because  the  audi- 
ence's laughter  made  some 
of  the  lines  hard  to  catch  the 
first  time.  That,  and  the  fact  that 
a  good  comedyJs  a  rare  find. 


HART  HOUSE 

y  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

INVESTMENT  CLUB 


Presents  a  seminar  on: 

MUTUAL 
FUNDS 

Speaker:  Mr.  Steve  Kangas 
of  Midland-Walwyn 

Come  and  find  out  why  the  Mutual  Fund  Industry 
has  grown  by  more  than  300%  in  the  past  five  years 
alone.  Learn  how  to  pick  a  fund  that  is  suitable  for  your 
investment  needs.  What  is  a  closed-end  fund?  Are 
emerging  market  funds  in  for  a  repeat  performance  in  1995? 
This  presentation  is  a  must  for  all  investors. 

Wednesday^  February  8th 
6  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room 
at  Hart  House 

Refreshments  will  be  served. 


Drew  Barrymore  wants  to  know  how  to  get  her  hair  to  look  like  Whoopi's. 

Rhubarb/: Jug- hags,  drag 
queens  and  radical  theatre 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

when  you  think  Rhubarb,  do  you  think  vegeta- 
ble? Wrong.  You  should  think  Buddies! 

What's  hailed  as  a  whole  year  of  theatre  in 
three  weeks,  the  Rhubarb!  Festival  at  Buddies 
presents  some  of  the  most  innovative  works  in 
the  alternative  theatre  scene.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  new  space  on  1 2  Alexander  St.,  Rhubarb!  is 
able  to  offer  a  choice  of  works,  moving  back  and 
forth  from  the  Cabaret  to  the  Chamber. 

Along  with  the  expanded  space  comes  an 
expanded  number  of  works.  With  22  produc- 
tions between  its  two  spaces.  Buddies  is  able  to 
stage  experimental  theatre  productions  by  some 
of  Canada's  brightest  young  artists.  The  Caba- 
ret space  wi II  be  hosti ng " Dykes,  Drag  Queens, 
Fag  Hags  and  Stars,"  a  series  of  personalities 
telling  their  stories  from  9:15-9:45.  Perform- 
ances range  from  a  woman's  obsession  with 
gay  men  in  Fag  Hagon  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, to  a  Creek  lesbian's  journey  through  the 
straight  world  inMe  Whofon  the  1 8th  and  1 9th, 
to  famous  drag  artiste  David  Roche  performing 
i  n  People  Are  Horrible  Wherever  You  Co:  Epi- 
sode Two,  with  David  Bateman. 

The  1 7th  annual  festival  opened  thisyearwith 
Diana,  written  and  directed  by  Donald  Carr.  As 
a  couple  stroll  through  a  park,  they  come  upon 
a  man  on  a  cross  who  calls  himself  the  symbol 
for  the  broken-hearted  man.  As  he  tries  to  win 


the  lady  over  and  free  himself,  he  inadvertedly 
frees  the  lady  from  an  obviously  loveless  rela- 
tionship. The  program  then  shifts  gears  to  The 
Whore  Van  From  Hell,  the  funniest  piece  of 
opening  night.  Two  women  meet  by  chance 
one  night  at  a  laundromat,  and  end  up  drunk  at 
one  of  their  apartments,  where  they  are  threat- 
ened by  an  ex-boyfriend.  One  of  the  highlights 
of  the  opening  weekend  was  Damaged  Coods, 
which  offered  a  series  of  humourous,  angry  and 
brutally  emotional  connected  vignettes  and 
monologues  of  adult  individuals  struggling  with 
their  childhood  experiences  of  sex.  They  are  not 
merely  victims  of  their  past,  but  survivors. 

While  Rhubarb!  offers  a  different  program 
each  week,  some  of  the  highlights  are  still  to 
come.  With  five  performances  that  run  Wednes- 
day to  Thursday  nights  until  the  1 9th,  it  is  defi- 
nitely worth  it,  ifonlytocatch  live  performances 
with  the  ability  to  make  you  laugh,  cry,  hurt  and 
be  angry. 

Also,  the  Chamber  space  will  be  hosting  Late 
Night,  with  performances  Friday  and  Saturday 
night  of  M/Virus,  a  sci-fi  AIDS  revenge  tragedy, 
and  Shea,  Sex  Therapist,where  you  can  expect 
sex,  ink  spots,  horror,  and  a  gut-wrenching 
ending.  You  won't  know  what  to  think. 

Rhubarb!  runs  until  Feb.  19  at  Buddies,  12 
Alexander  St.,  975-8555.  Tickets  are  available 
for  each  night,  as  well  as  an  all-inclusive  festival 
pass  and  a  five-show  cabaret  pass. 


Boston  University 

Goldman  School  of  Graduate  Dentistry 


Admissions  Presentation 


Tuesday,  February  7,  1995 
Ramsay-Wright  Building,  Room  107 

5:00  p.m. 


Find  out  how  you  can  train  for  a  career  in  dentistry 
both  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.! 


*  A  limited  number  of  regional  interviews  will  be  available  on  Wednesday.  February  8.  1995. 
*  An  official  AADSAS  application  must  already  be  on  file  in  Boston 

Regional  interviews  must  be  pre-arranged  by  calling  303-840-1479  (weekdays  4  weekends) 


Monday,  February  6,  1995 
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No  longer  the  odd  men  out 


by  Don  Ward 

Varsity  Staff 


The  Odds  write  songs  about  urns,  the  King's  demise  and  good  weird  feelings 


Smearing  gelatinous  pancake  syrup 
deep  into  the  pores  of  your  skin  has 
been  known  to  produce  the  odd  good 
weird  feeling,  but  please,  be  advised 
not  to  confuse  this  newfound  eupho- 
ria with  The  Odds'  Good  Weird 
Feeling — they're  just  not  the  same 
thing. 

"Just  about  anything  in  life  is  a 
good  weird  feeling,"  asserts  Odds 
singer/guitaristCraigNorthey,  reflect- 
ingon  the  album  title.  "There  aren't 
very  many  pure  experiences.  Maybe 
when  you  win  a  game  or  something 
like  that,  but  still  someone  has  lost,  so 
it  should  have  its  elements  of  weird- 
ness." 

Recorded  in  Vancouver's  Mush- 
room Studios,  home  to  timeless  Ca- 
nadian classics  such  as  Terry  Jacks' 
"Seasons  In  The  Sun"  and  BTO's 
"Takin'  Care  of  Business,"  Good 
Weird  Feeling  succeeds  in  provoking 
spontaneous  happy  thoughts  (I  am  in 
my  happy  place). 

This  is  an  infectious  and  often  de- 
lectable record,  imbued  with  just 
enough  distorted  but  distinctive  me- 
lodic pop  hooks  to  reel  in  even  the 
most  indifferent  musical  bystander. 

This  is  more  than  due  in  part  to 
"Truth  Untold"  which,  aside  from 
being  the  leading  album  track,  also 
happens  to  be  the  lead  single. 

"It  makes  it  easy,"  reasons 
Northey.  "I  guess  you  don't  have  to 
send  out  all  those  CD  singles,  you  can 
just  say  'Turn  off  after  track  number 
one.'" 

This  logic  would  seem  somewhat 
sound,  were  it  not  for  the  appeal  of 
"Smokescreen,"  which  follows  up 
"Truth  Untold"  by  incorporatingone 
of  the  best  recorded  uses  of  canine 
vocals  in  recent  memory;  a  menacing 
growl  that  sounds  much  like  a 
rottweiler  captured  on  Memorex  just 
prior  to  pouncing  on  a  disgruntled 
postal  worker.  Or,  at  least,  that's 
what  it  sounds  akin  to. 

"That's  actually  a  Boston  Ter- 
rier," notes  Northey.  "We  slowed 
him  down  on  the  tape.  Perhaps  if  you 
slow  down  a  Boston  Terrier  it  be- 
comes a  Rottweiler,  I'm  not  sure." 

Apparently,  the  terrier  acquired  the 
gig  through  industry  connections. 

"That's  Susan  Roger's  dog 
Gina.  She  gets  a  backing  vocal  credit 
on  the  album  for  that.  Susan  was  the 
engineer  on  the  album." 


Northey  hedges  somewhat  when  I 
ask  him  if  the  dog  received  union 
scale  for  the  vocal  contribution. 

"No.  Dogs  are  below  scale,"  states 
Northey  matter-of-factly.  "But  it's 
alright,"  he  adds.  "They  have  no 
pockets  to  put  their  money  in." 

The  Odds  display  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce prose  without  becoming  overly 
prosaic,  particularly  on  the  song  "Eat 
My  Brain,"  which  is  apparently  about 
Prozac. 

"It's  sort  of  Stephen's  (singer/ 
guitarist  Stephen  DrakeJ  ode  to 
Prozac,"  reveals  this  Odd  musician. 
"I  guess  he  figures  that,  like  all  things, 
there  wi  II  be  some  fall-out  from  Prozac 
sooner  or  later." 

This  led  me  to  wonder  what  sort  of 
appetizer  and  wine  would  be  best 
served  with  the  collective  brains  of 
The  Odds;  a  query  that  Northey  was 
more  than  happy  to  address. 

"The  appetizer  that  I  would  sug- 
gest for  such  a  disgusting  experience 
would  perhaps  be  les  escargots,  see- 
ing as  you  really  have  to  choke  down 
the  idea  that  they  are  snails,  and  scav- 
engers. And  they  have  do  a  similar 
viscosity.  Maybe  oysters,  raw  oysters. 
And  for  wine?  How  about  just  straight 
Welch's  Grape  Juice  uncut  concen- 
trated?" 

But...!  digest. 

Good  Weird  Feeling  featured  two 
significant  departures  and  two  subse- 
quent arrivals  for  The  Odds.  Shortly 
after  the  band  left  their  label  BMG/ 
Zoo,  drummer  Paul  Brennan  left  to 
pursue  other  projects.  The  Odds  fa- 
cilitated these  changes  by  signing  to 
Warner  Records,  and  inviting  long- 
time band  associate  Pat  Stewart  to  fill 
in  behind  the  kit. 

When  they  left  BMG,  The  Odds 
ensured  they  didn't  leave  their  bi- 
zarre sense  of  humour  behind  them. 
Consider  "The  Last  Drink,"  a 
Northey-penned  composition  that  fea- 
tures a  "gentleman  carrying  his 
friend's  ashes  from  bar  to  bar,  hav- 
ing a  drink  with  him."  Dare  I  say  (in 
my  best  John  Houseman  voice)  that 
Northey  consummates  friendships  the 
old-fashioned  way — he  urns  them. 

"I  heard  someone  on  the  CBC  talk- 
ing about  taking  their  grandmother 
from  New  York  bar  to  New  York  bar 
in  an  urn.  They  had  to  go  and  pick  up 
her  ashes  and  take  them  to  Holland.  I 
heard  that  on  the  CBC  and  it  sort  of 
inspired  the  plot  that  I  came  up  with. 

"Somebody  actually  did  that,  but  I 
don't  think  they  would  have  thrown 


Odd  men  in. 

the  ashes  on  the  ground,  like  I  had  the 
person  (in  the  song]  do." 

Humour  is  a  very  important  facet  of 
the  band's  character,  admits 
Northey. 

"It's  a  big  part  of  coping,  a  big 
part  of  life.  The  funny  bone  is  a  pretty 
sophisticated  part  of  the  body.  It's 
just  as  important  as  anything  else  in 
this  life,  I  think — pathos,  drama,  every- 
thing has  got  to  be  balanced  with 
that." 

The  Odds  first  came  to  national 
attention  with  the  single  "Wendy 
Under  The  Stars,"  a  tale  that  revolved 


around  Stephen  having  been  with  a 
young  lady  named  Wendy  on  that 
fateful  evening  after  Elvis  Presley  had 
bitten  the  proverbial  biscuit. 

When  I  mentioned  to  a  friend  that  I 
was  going  to  chatter  with  The  Odds  I 
was  asked  to  ascertain  (with  some 
skepticism)  exactly  how  old  Stephen 
actually  was  atthetimeof  the  King's 
demise. 

"Stephen  was  1  7,  and  he  did  ex- 
perience those  memories  that  you  hear 
in  the  song.  It's  all  based  on  truth, 
even  her  name  was  Wendy." 

Craig  Northey,  apparently,  still 


can't  account  for  his  whereabouts 
on  that  same  evening.  He  was  13 
then,  and  is  still  lacking  a  concrete 
alibi  (an  investigation  is  pending). 

If  you  are  one  of  the  few  thousand 
fortunate  ticketholders  for  any  one  of 
The  Tragically  Hip's  upcoming  tour 
dates,  you  can  witness  The  Odds  in 
person.  They  will  be  displaying  their 
musical  wares  in  an  opening  capacity 
throughout  the  Hip's  Canadian  tour. 

The  Odds  will  be  opening  for  the 
Tragically  Hip  at  Maple  Leaf  Gardens 
on  Friday,  Feb.  1 0. 


What  would  you  do  if  you  found  your  new  room-mate  dead 
with  a  suitcase  filled  with  money? 

Would  you  call  the  police? 
Would  you  keep  the  money? 
What  would  you  do  with  the  body? 

You  can  see  what  Juliet,  David  and  filex  decide  to  do  in  the  new  movie 


shallow  grave 


Presented  by  Alliance  releasing 

Come  down  to  44  St.  George  St.,  tell  us  what  you  woudi  do  and  you  can  have  1  of 
25  passes.  Screening  to  take  place  on  Monday.  Feb.  13  at  Canada  Square  Cinemas. 


Limited  budget  tiiis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


Woodsworth  College  Students'  Assoc.  presents 

Dinner  and  Show  at 


Friday,  Feb.  lO,  1995 

6:15  pm  dinner  -  8:1.5  pm  show 

Tickets:  $18 

(Includes  dinner  and  show) 

Tickets  now  on  sale  at 
WCSA  office  -  Rm  lOO  -  Woodswortfi  College 

Call  598-3J.10  for  more  Info 
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This  Is  Fort 
Apache 

Various  Artists 

MCA 

Compilations.  Greatest  hits 
(with  one  or  two  previously 
unreleased  tracks,  of  course), 
original  movie  soundtracl<s, 
record  label  anniversary,  box 
sets  and  now  this.  Born  of  a 
run-down  Boston  neighbour- 
hood. Fort  Apache  Studios, 
with  its  handful  of  producer/ 
engineers,  has  played  home  to 
more  than  just  a  bit  of  good 
music. 

Thus,  in  order  to  celebrate 
their  distribution  deal  with 
MCA,  Fort  Apache  has  decided 
to  compile  a  sort  of  who's 
who  of  past  tenants.  And  what 
a  list  it  is!  The  Pixies  (though 
not  featured  on  the  disc)  re- 
corded there,  as  did  Throwing 
Muses,  grunge-slacl<ers  Dino- 
saur Jr.,  the  Lemonheads,  Buf- 
falo Tom,  Sebadoh  and 
Radiohead  as  well  as  the  more 
mellifluous  Belly  and  Juliana 
Hatfield.  Even  studio  owner 
Billy  Bragg  throws  in  a  tune  for 
good  measure. 

Not  much  is  new  here  (all 
except  the  Walkabouts' 
"Murdering  Stone"  and  Cold 
Water  Flat's  "Magnetic 
North  Pole,"  from  their  forth- 
coming album,  somehow, 
somewhere  before),  it's  just  a 
good  mix  of  bands.  Complete 
with  several  pages  of  history, 
Jh  'is  Is  Fort  Apache  gives  us  a 
sense  of  how  the  rock  and  roll 
community  grows  and  works 


together.  It  also  gives  us  some 
pretty  fine  music. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

The  Platinum 
Collection 

Blondie 

Chrysalis/  EMI 
I  knew  I  was  in  for  something 
special  when  I  opened  the 
booklet  that  came  with  this  CD. 
It  is  entitled  "Blondie  was  a 
group:  an  appreciation  by  Jon 
Tiven."  As  exciting  as  this 
sounds,  it  offers  only  informa- 
tion about  how  the  band  got 
together  and  got  signed.  Yawn. 

The  real  story  is  the  47  cuts 
on  this  collection.  All  of  their 
hits  and  plenty  of  non-hits  are 
here.  To  think  that  Blondie  was 
part  of  the  New  York  punk 
scene  is  indeed  an  oddity,  but 
remember  they  were  one  of 
the  CBGBs  clan.  They  sound 
anything  but  harsh  today.  More 
than  anythingelse  Blondie  had 
a  knack  for  mixing  a  variety  of 
sounds  and  still  sounding 
unique,  probably  because  of 
Debbie  Harry's  vocals. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of 
the  most  predominant  sounds 
is  calypso,  especially  on  "Die 
Young  Stay  Pretty,"  "The  Tide 
is  High"  and  "Man  Over- 
board." Don't  forget  their 
foray  into  the  Disco  sound  with 
"Atomic"  (there's  even  a 
remix  of  "Atomic"  here). 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  one 
can  fault  Blondie  with  is  the 
lyrics.  They  are  beyond  stupid. 
"Just  Go  Away,"  features  lines 


Victoria  University 
Residence  Services 


DONSHIPS  95  Winter 

Applications  from  WOMEN  for 
Donships  in  all-female  and  co-ed 
areas  of  Victoria  University 
Residences  are  now  being  accepted. 
[At  present  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
new  openings  for  male  Dons  because 
of  renovations  and  the  possible 
closure  of  a  residence  area.] 

Applicants  must  be  enrolled  in  a 
graduate  or  equivalent  program  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  95W. 
Previous  residence-Hving  and 
para-counselling  experience  an 
asset. 

A  complete  job  description  and 
application  forms  are  available  from: 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
Victoria  University 

73  Queen's  Park  Crescent 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  room  103 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1K7 

Tel  (416)  585-4495 
Fax  (416)  585-4459 

Deadline  for  completed  applications  is 
4p.m.,  Wednesday,  February  22,  1995 


like:  "You  know  cool  rhymes 
with  fool,"  and  the  chorus  of 
"Atomic"  simply  consists  of 
"Oh,  your  hair  is  beautiful, 
tonight,  tonight." 

But  none  of  that  really  seems 
to  matter.  The  Platinum  Col- 
lection almost  guarantees  a 
good  time.  Besides,  it's  a  flash 
back  to  my  youth.  Now  if  only 
I  could  find  someplace  to  put 
my  disco  ball. 

Kerri  Huffman 

World  of 
Noise 

Everclear 

Capitol/EMI 
This  album  has  conflicting  na- 
tures. The  first  is  the  obvious 
punk  guitar  crunch,  seemingly 
as  intentionally  loose  as  possi- 
ble. But  under  this  are  great 
pop  songs  strung  together  from 
frenzied  parts  that  don't  al- 
ways seem  to  match. 

This  record  doesn't  get 
boring  after  a  couple  of  songs. 
Post-Kurt  rock  relies  heavily  on 
his  "slow  verse-loud  chorus" 
thing,  but  these  guys  are  defi- 
nitely free  to  do  what  they  want. 
The  big  thing  about  this  record 
is  that  they  pull  off  what  they  try 
to  do,  no  matter  how  strange  it 
sounds  at  first.  Nothing  seems 
contrived  or  copied. 

The  songs  are  loud,  great, 
catchy  and  recommended. 

Richard  Baker 

Return  To  The 
Valley  of  the 
Go-Go's 

The  Go-Go's 

I.R.S./E.M.I. 
When  I  was  a  wee  lass,  listen- 
ing to  thelikesofToni  Basil  and 
the  Go-Go's  made  me  want 
to  pick  up  the  guitar  and  rock. 


Here  were  females  who  could 
be  as  loud  as  the  guys  and  still 
be  pretty  in  their  little  dresses 
(or  cheerleader  outfits,  in  the 
case  of  Toni  Basil).  And  so, 
with  the  release  of  The  Co- 
G  o '  s  Greatest  Hits  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  I  got  to  relive  my 
early  teenage  years. 

I  was  a  bit  perplexed  when  I 
heard  of  another  upcoming 
release  by  the  Go-Go's.  And 
listening  to  the  new  double- 
CD  disc,  I  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed at  their  attempt  to 
cash  in  on  the  recent  resur- 
gence in  anything  '80s.  Filled 
with  previously  unreleased 
material,  performances  from 
the  late  '70s  and  early  '80s 
and  from  their  comeback  tour 
in  1 990,  this  is  material  only  for 
the  die-hard  fan. 

They've  opened  the  first 
CD  completely  wrong.  With  a 
static  recording  of  an  early  re- 
hearsal, "Living  at  Canterbury/ 
Party  Pose,"  the  only  thing  au- 
dible is  the  feedback  and  the 
bickering  between  Go-Go 
members.  The  only  voice  I'm 
able  to  make  out  is,  of  course, 
Belinda  Carlisle's.  From  there 
on  we  get  a  slew  of  previously 
unreleased  songs,  all  in  the  tra- 
dition of  early  Go-Go's.  It's 
not  until  "Cool  )erk,"  their 
feeble  1 990  comeback  attempt, 
that  they  begin  to  sound  too 
slick  and  over-produced.  The 
CD  is  only  saved  with  the  sin- 
gle mix  of  "We  Got  The  Beat," 
and  the  closing  track,  "Our 
Lips  Are  Sealed." 

Disc  two  is  much  better.  In 
fact,  I  haven't  been  able  to 
take  it  out  of  my  CD  player. 
Opening  track  "Surfing  and 
Spying"  could  have  been  the 
instrumental  influenceof  Shad- 
owy Men.  With  "Vacation," 
"Head  Over  Heels,"  "Turn 
To  You,"  and  "Yes  or  No," 
the  collection  wins  me  back. 
The  new  track  "Good  Girl" 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 

214  College  Street  at  St  George  Street 
Tel  (416)  978-7919  Fax  (416)  978-7242 
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shows  a  beautiful  melodious 
side  to  the  Go-Go's,  while 
"Beautiful,"  another  new 
track,  is  reminiscent  of  all  that 
was  best  in  the  band.  They  close 
the  collection  with  their  latest 
single,  "The  Whole  World  Lost 
Its  Head,"  trying  too  hard  to 
cash  in  on  the  sound  bands  ten 
years  their  junior  capture  bet- 
ter. 

Replete  with  candid  shots 
and  the  band's  history  in  a 
24-page  booklet,  this  collec- 
tion is  definitely  for  fans  only.  If 
you  only  like  the  Go-Go's 
and  not  worship  the  ground 
they  walk  on,  try  Greatest  Hits. 

Natasa  Hatsios 

look  ma,  no 
talent! 

los  seamonsters 

Enguard 
Bands  playing  the  power  pop 
game  must  walk  the  fine  line 
between  cool,  clever,  catchy 
tunes  and  sentimental  cheese. 
A  successful  group  must  keep 
the  fromage  quotient  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

In  this  sense,  los  seamonsters 
do  an  adequate  job.  Don't  be 


fooled  by  the  album  title:  these 
guys  can  do  good  pop  with  the 
best  of  them.  At  their  best,  they 
capture  the  raucous  spirit  of 
"Let  it  Be"-era  Replacements, 
combining  sloppy  garage  rock 
riffs  with  instantly  catchy  pop 
hooks.  Fans  of  Green  Day's 
Doo<r/e(the  five  billion  of  you) 
should  have  no  problem  sink- 
ing their  teeth  into  "She's  So 
Dumb,"  "Tarzan,"  and 
"Only  A  Car." 

Unfortunately,  the  band's 
sentimental  side  is  a  tad  too 
evident  on  the  slower,  mid- 
tempo  numbers.  Songs  like 
"My  Long  Process"  and 
"Apathetically  Inclined"  fea- 
ture nice  melodies,  but  they 
lack  the  bite  of  the  faster  tunes. 
The  fist-pumping  chorus  of 
"LMOB"  particularly  veers 
too  close  to  cheesy  pop  metal. 
Fortunately  for  the  band,  these 
diversions  are  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

With  12  songs  in  29  min- 
utes, los  seamonsters  are  at  the 
very  least  efficient.  If  they  do 
misstep  every  now  and  then, 
just  wait  two  minutes  and 
they'll  win  you  over  with  a 
good,  old  fashioned  pop  song. 

Stuart  Berman 
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First  comes  love,  then  comes 
marriage,  then  comes  philandering 

Miami  Rhapsody  takes  a  lite  look  at  the  world  of  marital  affairs 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

All  reports  are  true:  Miami 
Rhapsody  is  very  much  like  a 
Woody  Allen  film.  Like  Annie 
Hall  and  Hannah  and  Her  Sis- 
ters, this  film  focuses  on  the 
relationships  of  a  family  and 
the  affairs  that  they  are  having. 

By  the  second  scene,  Gwyn 
(Sarah  Jessica  Parker)  has  ac- 
cepted her  boyfriend  Matt's 
(Gil  Bellows)  proposal.  For  her 
that  was  the  easy  part,  the  hard 
part  is  getting  to  the  chapel. 

We  see  Gwyn  and  Matt  at 
her  sister  Leslie's  (Caria 
Gugino)  wedding,  as  it  turns 
out  she's  marrying  a  football 
player.  Somehow,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  their  marriage  is 
not  going  to  last:  maybe  it  was 
the  vows,  "Will  you  love  me 
in  a  boat,  will  you  love  me  in  a 
float." 

As  Gwyn  re-examines  the 
institution  of  marriage,  she  dis- 
covers things  she'd  rather  not 
know.  First  she  finds  out  her 
mother  (Mia  Farrow)  is  having 
an  affair  with  her  grandmoth- 
er's nurse,  who  turns  out  to 
be  Antonio  Banderas. 
(Banderas  certainly  has  a  large 
amount  of  sex  appeal,  but  I 
kept  wishing  he  didn't  pull 
his  pants  up  so  high.  He  was 
beginningto  look  a  little  like  Ed 
Grimley.)  Gwyn  feels  bad  for 
her  father  (Pau  I  Mazrusky),  unti  I 
she  discovers  that  he's  fool- 
ing around  with  his  travel  agent. 

With  her  parent's  marriage 
hanging  by  a  thread,  Gwyn 
looks  to  her  siblings.  While  on 
a  casual  visit  to  her  brother's 
(Kevin  Pollack),  she  finds  out 
that  he  has  taken  up  with  his 
best  friend's  wife.  Gosh, 
could  things  get  any  worse? 
Well,  no.  Not  until  she  goes 
home  and  finds  her  sister  in 
bed  with  an  old  friend  from 
high  school. 

Somewhat  disillusioned, 
Gwyn  rethinks  her  decision  to 
marry  Matt,  or  rather  she  puts 
off  thinking  about  it.  It  takes 


them  most  of  the  film  to  set  a 
date,  and  even  longer  to  pick 
out  a  cake. 

There  are  several  things  that 
make  Miami  Rhapsody  work. 
The  script  is  well  written  (by 
director  David  Frankel):  what 
it  lacks  in  plot  (after  all,  this  is 
just  a  bunch  of  affairs  thrown 
together)  it  makes  up  for  i  n  witty 
dialogue.  The  jokes  aresoquick 
you  actually  miss  a  lot  of  them. 

The  acting  is  also  great.  I 
haven't  liked  Sarah  Jessica 
Parker  this  much  since  L.A. 
Story.  Gwyn  is  quick  and  witty 
without  being  bratty.  At  one 
point  she  is  forced  to  deal  with 
sexism  in  her  office:  her  boss 
condescends  to  her  "Now  you 
don'f  buy  that  sexism  crap, 
do  you  Gwyn?"  Her  response 
is — "Why  would  I  buy  it  when 
I  get  it  free  everyday?"  Yet 
Parker  still  gives  Gwyn  sensi- 
tivity behind  her  wise-crack- 
ing persona. 


Mia  Farrow  and  Paul 
Mazursky  as  Gwyn's  parents 
are  great.  Both  ofthem  exude  a 
sense  that  they  didn't  quite 
know  what  went  wrong  in  their 
marriage.  Although  Mia  Far- 
row as  a  Jewish  woman 
doesn't  rate  high  on  the  be- 
lievability  scale,  CarIa  Gugino 
gives  a  fabulous  performance 
as  Gwyn's  kid  sister.  It's 
more  than  a  little  refreshing  to 
see  a  woman  on  screen  who  is 
of  normal  size,  especially  when 
put  beside  the  emaciated  Parker 
and  Farrow.  But  I  felt  sorry  for 
Gil  Bellows;  he  was  given  that 
thankless  roll  of  Gwyn's  boy- 
friend. He  had  to  play  the 
straight  man  to  her  jokes,  and 
who  said  veterinarians  had  to 
have  such  bad  hair? 

At  the  heart  of  it  there  aren't 
any  earth-shaking  revelations 
\r\  Miami  Rhapsody.  It's  a  nice 
little  movie,  well  put  together 
and  worth  it  just  for  the  jokes. 


Antonio  Banderas  does  his  best  Ed  Grimley  impression  (I  must  say!). 


Ehm  Jinds  the  extraordinary  in  Gen-X girls 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

There's  something  oddly  hilarious  about  the  opening 
acknowledgements  of  Erica  Ehm's  recent  book:  maybe 
it  stems  from  thanking  her  make-up  artist,  her  photogra- 
pher and  Kalander  on  College  Street  for  allowing  her  to 
take  her  picture  for  the  cover  there.  What  really  puzzled 
me  was  the  thank-you  to  Kim  Zayak,  "for  taking  the  time 
to  play  with  words."  What,  Ms.  Ehm  needed  help? 

In  her  first  literary  attempt,  ex-MuchMusic  DJ  Erica  Ehm 
decided  to  present  women  from  her  generation — other- 
wise known  as  (God  help  me)  Generation  X,  X-ers,  slack- 
ers— who  defy  categorization.  But  to  begin  with,  Ms.  Ehm 
offers  the  reader  a  story  of  courage  from  her  own  child- 
hood, of  a  young  1 0  year-old  Erica  forced  by  her  mother 
to  order  a  pizza  on  her  own:  "My  mother  looked  at  me  in 
the  eye  and  explained  that  if  I  wanted  pizza  badly,  I'd 
have  to  work  up  the  courage  and  make  the  call.  Dinner 
was  in  my  hands.  'Don't  be  afraid  to  ask,'  she  said. 
'The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  is  that  they'll  say 
no.'  When  she  put  it  that  way,  coupled  with  my  grum- 
bling stomach,  I  grabbed  the  phone  and  45  minutes  later 
I  was  proudly  devouring  the  first  meal  I  ever  had  the 
courage  to  order  all  by  myself." 

Well,  next  to  this  how  can  a  fighter  pilot,  a  teenage 
environmentalist  or  a  doctor  working  in  distressed  areas  of 
the  world  compare? 


She  Should  Talk  focuses  on  the  lives  of  ten 
women,  ranging  in  age  from  1 4  to  30.  Ehm  and  her 
editors  have  managed  to  put  together  a  col  lection  of 
interviews  with  the  likes  of  Sarah  McLachlan,  de- 
signer Kingi  Carpenter,  ballerina  Jennifer  Fournier 
and  fighter  pilot  Kim  Reid.  Sitting  down  and  inter- 
viewing each  one  for  several  hours,  Ehm  has  mi- 
raculously managed  to  reveal  some  insight  on  the 
lives,  careers,  ^^^^^^^^^^^  hopes  and  fu- 
tures of  each  I9H9HmM  ii^t^ividual. 

It's  V e r y  Dl^^Rl^^fflHI  easy  to  ques- 
the  in-  ^^^BSM^^^I  volvement 
Erica  Ehm.  Af- ter  all,  what 
makes  her  an  ^^^^^^^^^^H  expert  in  inter- 
viewing ex- ^^MJMJ^RM^H  ceptional  fe- 
males of  a  cer- BHHHHHfl  ^^'i^  genera- 
tion, which  she,  despite  her  continual  re- 
minders in  the  book,  really  isn't  a  part  of?  I 
couldn't  help  by  laugh  out  loud  when  she  placed 
herself,  marginally  thirtysomething  at  best,  in  the 
same  generation  as  14  year-old  environmentalist 
Severn  Cullis  Suzuki,  daughter  of  David. 

I  have  to  admit,  though,  that  the  book  is  an 
enjoyable  read,  ifonlytodiscoverthe extraordinary 
lives  of  the  individuals.  The  added  bonus  comes  in 
Ehm's  attempt  at  wit.  A  prime  example  is  during 
her  interview  with  stunt-woman  Alison  Reid,  as  she 
explains  her  thoughts  when  a  stunt  went  wrong. 


Reid:  "I  didn't  know  how  much  flame  we  had  to 
go  through  to  get  out.  I  was  most  concerned  about 
my  vision  because  it  wasn't  right  for  the  first  little 
while.  Luckily  that's  come  back.  The  only  perma- 
nent damage  is  goi  ng  to  be  a  pigment  change  on  my 
forehead,  which  is  quite  disturbing.  I  didn't  think 
I  was  that  concerned  about  the  way  I  looked  until 
this  happened,  but  I'm  sort  of  freaking  out  about 
it  now." 

Ehm:  "But  then  you  get  to  wear  your  wounds 
with  pride." 

What  is  quite  surprising  is  this  generation's 
strong  insistence  at  not  being  a  feminist.  As  much  as 
Ehm  pushes  the  young  women  to  define  themselves 
somewhere  alongthe  'feminist'  sphere,  the  clos- 
est anyone  gets  is  fighter  pilot  Kim  Reid  and  singer- 
songwriter  Sarah  McLachlan,  who  define  them- 
selves as  "humanists."  Most  of  these  women  want 
to  be  singled  out  as  individuals,  not  part  of  a 
movement  they  feel  is  from  their  mothers'  genera- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  Ehm's  insipid  comments  throughout 
the  interviews.  She  Should  Talk  proves  to  be  inter- 
esting, if  only  for  the  interviewees  themselves.  It 
seems  directed  primarily  to  young  teenage  girls  that 
might  be  unsureor  apathetic  about  theirown  future 
and  abilities.  She  Should  Talk  shows  girls  they  can 
do  whatever  they  put  their  minds  to. 


Council 


Nominations 
are  Open 


Nomination  forms 
are  available  from: 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Graduate  departments 
Graduate  centres/institutes 
Graduate  Students'  Union 


Nominations  close 

Monday,  February  20 
at  5  p.m. 


Graduate  faculty/students 

Nominations  are  now  open  for 
graduate  faculty  and  graduate 
student  seats  on  SGS  Council  in 
all  divisions:  Humanities,  Social 
Sciences,  Physical  Sciences,  and 
Life  Sciences. 

Eligibility 

Candidates  must  be  continuing 
members  of  the  graduate  faculty 
or  registered  graduate  students 
in  the  division  in  which  they  have 
been  nominated. 

Terms  of  office 

Terms  begin  July  1,  1995.  Faculty 
terms  are  normally  three  years. 
Student  terms  are  one  year  or  two. 


What  is  SGS  Council? 

SGS  Council  is  an  academic 
advisory  body  that  is  primarily 
responsible  for  making  regula- 
tions concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  graduate  studies  at  U  of  T. 

SGS  Council  considers: 

•  changes  in  SGS  policy 

■  new  degree  proposals 

■  new  program  proposals 
I  admission  requirements 
I  program  regulations 

■  new  courses 

■  special  admission  cases 

■  new  fellowships  and  awards 

■  recommendations  for  conferral  of 

degrees 


For  more  information: 

Catherine  Cumberland 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Room  102,  65  St.  George  St. 

978-2385 


University  of  Toronto 
Woodsworth  College 

SUMMER  COURSES  IN  SIENA,  ITALY 
JULY  17  TO  AUGUST  31, 1995 

Siena,  a  delightful  medieval  city  is 
less  than  an  hour's  drive  from  Florence: 

•  Degree  credits  in  Art  History,  Italian  Language  and  Civilization,  and 
Political  Science 

•  Art  History,  Italian  Civilization,  and  Political  Science  courses  taught 
in  English 

•  Field  trips  to  major  art  centres  a  component  of  Art  History  courses 

•  University  residences;  social  and  cultural  activities 

•  Approximate  cost  $3,700  to  $4,400  including  airfare,  tuition, 
accommodation,  and  meals 

For  more  information  and  a  brochure  contact: 

Summer  School  in  Siena 
Student  Services  Office,  Room  220 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 

Telephone:  (416)978-2411     Fax:  (416)978-6111 
E-mail:  Counselling@woodsworth.utoronto.ca 
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DEMFER  TRAVELS  INC. 
ONTARIO  REG.  #4234068 
OFFERS  SPECIALS 
MARCH  BREAKII 

MOROCCO :  CANARIES :  GREECE :  PORWQAL 
14  NIGHTS  ■  AIR  A  ACCOMMODATION 
BASED  ON  DOUBLE  OCCUPANCY 
ftoffl  $1099.00  p.p. 

KENYA:  7  NIGHTS  ■  AIR  A  ACCOMODATION 
BASED  ON  DOUBLE  OCCUPANCY 
firom  $1599.00  p.p. 

CARIBBEAN  HOUDAYS 
7  NIGHTS  AIR  A  ACCOMODATION: 
HOMES :  CONDOS  A  INNS  ■  6  -8  SHARING 
"SUBJECT  TO  SPACE  AVAILABIUTY" 
fhm  $699.00  p.p. 

COmCTi  RAY  DeMELLO 
Tel.  #(905)  279^000 
Fax.  #(905)  272-1717 


Demfc 

TRAVI  LS  INC; 


Sports  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

With  a  81-57  win  over  the  Ot- 
tawa Gee  Gees  on  Friday,  the 
Blues  women's  basketball  team 
move  closer  to  clinching  second 
place  behind  Laurentian  in  the 
OWIAA  eastern  division. 

Their  male  counterparts 
weren't  as  successful,  as  U  of  T 
lost  to  Ottawa  80-74. 

The  men  are  currently  ranked 
third  in  the  OUAA-east. 

Both  men's  and  women's 
teams  went  on  to  defeat  their 
respective  Carlcton  rivals  on 
Saturday.  The  women  won  hand- 
ily 81-46,  while  the  U  of  T  men 
beat  the  Ravens  in  a  low-scoring 
66-59  game. 

Basketball  returns  to  the  U  of 
T  Sports  Gym  this  Saturday,  Feb. 
11,  when  the  Blues  host  the 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels  in  the 
second  last  week  of  regular  sea- 
son play. 


SWIMMING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


HaSTED  BY 

University  of 
Tdrdntd 

February   1  □  -   1  Z 
Athletic  Centre 

For  more 
information  call 
9VB-B44a 


VOLLEYBALL 

Women  vs  Carleton 

February  10  @  6:00pm 

Women  vs  Ottawa 

February  11  @  6:00pm 

Sports  Gym  ~  Athletic  Centre 


MEN'S  h(n:key 

Blues  vs  McGill 

February  10  @  7:30pm 

Blues  vs  Concordia 

February  11  @  4:00pm 

Varsity  Arena 


VOIJJinSAIX 
vs  LAURENTLIN 

Men's 
Semi-Final 

February  10  @  8:00pm 

Sports  Gym  ~  Athletic  Centre 


llASKHnSAIX 

vs  QUEEN'S 

February  11 
Women  1:00pm 
Men  3:00pm 

Sports  Gym  ~  Athletic  Centre 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  the  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St,  Toronto  977-8220 


Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U  of  T  campuses. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  University  of  Toronto 

16  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 A1  Telephone:  978-4874 


ICE  HOCKEY 

After  a  weekend  of  rest,  the  U  of 
T  women's  team  travels  to  Wind- 
sor and  Guelph  for  their  final 
weekend  of  play. 

Meanwhile,  the  men's  team 
host  Quebec's  McGill  and 
Concordia  squads  at  Varsity 
Arena  next  weekend. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

The  Blues  track  team  not  only 
hosted  the  University  of  Toronto 
Track  Classic  on  Saturday,  but 
dominated  the  Field  House  by 
winning  the  meet  in  both  men's 
and  women's  competition. 

Medal  winners: 

Running  Events 

Men's  60m  Hurdles 

1st      Collin  Lewis 

3rd      Rob  Makurat 

Men's  300m 

1st      Emmanuel  Okoli 

3rd      Malek  Efrepaie 

Women's  600m 

3rd      Sandra  Tenaglia 

Men's  600m 

3rd      Mahammond  Samantar 

Women's  1000m 

1st      Sandra  Tenaglia 

Men's  1000m 

Isl      Greg  Dailey 

Women's  3000m 

2nd     Sarah  Hunter 

Men's  4X200m 

2nd      UofT  A 

3rd      UofT  B 

Jumping  Events 
Men's  High  Jump 
3rd      Jason  Thomas 
Women's  Long  Jump 


U  of  T's  Jason  Thomas  jumping  his  way  to  a  bronze 
medal  last  Saturday.  (VaiiaReinsaiu/vs) 

States  this  weekend  for  compe- 
tition against  Cornell,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  Penn 
State. 

The  U  of  T  athletes  will  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  CI  AU  qualify- 
ing standards. 


1st      Althea  Williams 
2nd      Val  Bond 
Men's  Long  Jump 
2nd      Ed  Wright 
3rd      Chris  Long 
Women's  Triple  Jump 
2nd     Althea  Williams 
3rd      Denisha  Williams 
Men's  Triple  Jump 
3rd      Jason  Thomas 
Throwing  Events 
Women's  Shot  Put 
1st       Irene  Dcffling 
Women's  Pole  Vault 
3rd      Barb  Elliot 

The  team  travels  to  the  United 


VOLLEYBALL 

The  Blues  women's  team  enters 
its  last  week  of  regular  season 
play. 

U  of  T  hosts  Carlcton  on  Fri- 
day evening  and  Ot  tawa  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon.  The  men  are 
ranked  first  going  into  the  OU  AA 
semi-finals. 


Monday  6 


11-4pin 

Inttmcaional  Dev 
Opportunitiet  Fair, 
Sidney  Smith  Foyer 


NGO  Wortithopi 

11 -  12pm  GrMnpasc* 
No  llsh,  no  tofest,  no 
future  Sid  Smith  -  1078 

12-  1  pm  Global  Ed-Mad 
SuppRet  (GEMS) 

Community  Devi 
Projects  In  Ihe  South, 
Sid  Smith.  Rm  1078 

1-  2pm  Worid  Vltlon 

Global  Education  In 
Practice 

Sid  Smith,  Rml078 

2-  3pm  PuabHIo  Canada 
Change  for  Children  in 
Latin  America 

Sid  Smith, Rm  3041 


7-9pm  Canada's 
Foreign  Policy 
Review:  A  New 
VUwn  or  More  of  Ihe 
Same?  Panel 
discusslon.Prof  Cranford 
Pratt  (U  of  T),  Suha 
Velamoor  (CrosscuKural 
Learner  Centre), 
Katharine  Pearson 
(CCIC),-  Metro  Toronto 
Reference  Library 


Tuesday  7 


II -4pm 

Cubural  Fair:  A 
mndow  to  the 
Worid 

Sidney  Smith  Foyer, 


6-Spm 
Refugees: 
Carrying  the 
Burden  of  Global 
Inequality 
Film:  "Are  the  Birds 
in  Canada  the 
Same?*  with  Panel 
Discussion, 
Ezat  Mossallanejad 
(Cenfre  for  Social 
Faith  and  Justice),  a 
representative  from 
Refugee  Studies  - 
York,  Raghu 
Krishnan(TCAR) 
International 
Studem  Centre 


7-9pm 

Film-  'Are  the  BIrdt 
In  Canada  the 
Same?',  with 

discussion 
Council  of 
Chambers,  Erindale 
Campus 


Wednesday  8 


1 1 -4pm 

International  Dev 
Opportunities  Fair, 
Meeting  Place, 
Scarborough  Campus 


1-3pm 

Globalizing  Technology: 
The  impact  of  structural 
adjustments  on  labour. 
FHm;  'The  Global  Assembly 
Line'  and  discussion 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library, 
Rm  153,  Uvel  A 


4pm 

"Agenda  21:  A  Blueprint 
for  Urban  Renewal" 
Maurice  Strong 
by  Insiintie  for 
Enxironmenial  Studies, 
Eanh  Sciences  Building 
Ground  Level  Auditorium 


Thursday  9 


11 -4pm 

Action  Day 

OPIRG  s  Pepsi  Boycott. 

Amnesty  International,  One 

World  Campaign  and  others 

Sid  Smith  Foyer 


12-2pm 

Ihe  Globalization  and 
Feminization  of  Migrant 
labour:  A  Case  Study  of 
Canada's  Domestic  Workers 
Film  and  Discussion  wilh 
Director  Florchita  Bautista. 
'Brown  Women  and  Blonde 
Babies' 

Sigmund  Samuel  Library 
Rm  153.  Level  A 


4-5:30pm 

Women  and  literacy  in 
India  Stephanie  Ganow  (World 
Literacy  of  Canada) 
by  Frontier  College 
Snidenis  for  Literacy. 
Old  Vic  Rm  115 


5-7pm 

In  Ihe  Shadow  of  Debt:  A 
Debate  on  Stntctural 
Adjustment  Plans  and 
Women 

Prof  Sue  Horlon  (Scarborough, 
U  of  T),  Ana  Isia  (Women  for  a 
Just  and  Healthy  Planet),  Prof 
Nakanyike  MusisI 
International  Students  Centre 


Thursday  February  9,  7pm 
FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT:  A  Dinner  and  Dance  with  a  Difference 

DIabolos  Coffee  House,  University  College  -  Learn  about  global  Inequities  frsi  hand 
Speaker:  EBzabelh  Mason,  Kukia  Foundation,  on  S»eet  KWs  project  In  Costa  Rica 
$5  Dinner  (7pm  sharp),  $3  Dance  (after  9pm),  Feaniring  TEOSALSA  and  others 
Tldxts  to  be  sold  at  Sid  Smith  Foyer  ll-lpm  Monday-Thursday.  January  30-Febrvary  9,1995 
or  call  (416)321-1128  

ORaANIZED  BY  U  OF  T  QLOBAL  DEVELOPMENT  NETWORK 
AD  SPONSORED  BY  OCIC  AND  DEC. 


Classifieds 


Monday,  February  6,  1995 


Varsity  Cla^fieds  cost  $8,50  for  25  words  and  $6^0  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3  JS  for  noR-business  ads).  Twenty  cente  for  eadi  word  after  25.  Additkmai  bold  type  $2.00,  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  m>  teiephone  ads.  Subnut  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2  E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  In  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1 :30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


386SX  COMPUTER 

IBM  Compatible  with  2MB  RAM,  40MB 
Hard  Drive,  5  1/4"  &  3  1/2"  floppy  drives, 
14"  colour  monitor,  keyboard,  mouse, 
DOS  6.0  etc...  (Printer  optional).  Home 
Computer  -  hardly  used.  Call  (416)  298- 
6850. 


WANTED 


SWIM  DIRECTOR  &  INSTRUCTORS, 

Water-ski,  Windsurf,  Sail,  Canoe,  Judo, 
Gymnastics,  Tennis,  Photography, 
Archery,  Art,  Pottery,  Beadmaking, 
Drama,  Keyboardist,  Jazz  Dance.  Fax 
resume  (51 4)  481-7863,  Pripstein's  Camp 
5253  Decarie  #333,  Montreal  H3W  3C3 


PART  TIME  POSITIONS 

Telephone  receptionist,  $8.00  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
aniculate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving,  967- 
9295. 


EARN  $200  -  RESEARCH 
VOLUNTEERS 

Are  you  male,  healthy,  18  to  40  years? 
Participate  in  a  research  study  at  The 
Toronto  Hospital.  Takes  one  or  two 
overnight  stays  in  hospital.  Call  Susan  at 
340-4270  between  8:30am-4:30pm  for 
details. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ESCAPE  TO  VARADO! 

Feb.  1 3 1  wk  at  Hola  Sun  Club.  All  inclusive 
-  Dbl.  Occ.  $655  +  $75  taxes  +  $1 1  USD 
(pd  in  Cuba).  International  Travel  Agency 
537-31 31 .519  Bloor  St.  W.  ONT#4241 121 


COMPUTER  REPAIR 

Fast,  reliable  service.  Reasonable  rate. 
Best  service  in  town.  New  &  Used  PC's. 
Call  Bloor  Computer  416-588-3333.  721 
Bloor  St.  W.  #2A  (at  Christie). 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357.  1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 


GETTING  MARRIED? 

On  a  student  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  41 6-425- 
3757. 


COLLECTABLE  CARD  GAMES 

Thousands  of  cards  in  stock.  Buy,  sell  or 
trade  single  cards  and  accessories  for 
Magic  The  Gathering(tm)  and  others. 
(519)  539-5274  or  internet 
jon.moore  @  onlinesys.com 


3MACCABEES  PRESENT 

Pleasure  and  Passion  at  LOVE  JAM  '95. 
Saturday  February  18.  Remys  115 
Yorkvllle.  Welcoming:  U  of  T,  York,  JSF, 
JSC,  Hillel,  Western,  Queens.  $10  door. 
8pm.  Info  call  the  party  line  631-3567. 


DA  VINCI  PRESENTS 

Viva  Valentine  at  Taboo  2345  Yonge  St. 
Sunday  Febaiary  1 9.  $1  Odoor.  8pm.  Party 
with:  U  of  T,  York  Italian  Assoc.,  Western, 
Queens.  Don't  miss  Metro's  hottest  LOVE 
BASH.  Call  the  Hotline  631-3615. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro./bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  fax:416-322-5890 

RICHARDSON  LSAT  STUDENTS 

A  special  "Good  Luck"  on  Saturday  to  all 
students  who  participated  in  our  LSAT 
program.  We  enjoyed  working  with  you 
and  hope  that  you  enjoyed  our  program! 
(416)  410-7737  or  1-800-567-7737 

EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  proofread 
to  perfection  your  essays,  assignments, 
reports,  theses,  grad  school  applications, 
etc.  Near  St.  George  campus.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Charlotte:  (416)  972-0540. 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491-2649  and  leave  a  message 
for  Henri. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  organizing  and  editing 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
campus.  Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


ESSAY  HELP 

English  Ph.D.  student,  experienced 
technical/copy  editor  offers  very 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill  @  489-9679. 


LSAT  TUTORING 

One-on-one  personal  help.  Learn 
strategies  to  help  you  with  the  test. 
Specializing  in  Analytical  Reasoning.  It's 
not  too  late!  533-4113. 


ENGLISH  TUTOR/EDITOR 

Patient  thorough  English  Tutor  will  assist 
you  with  editing  &  writing  skills  literary 
analysis.  ESLalso  available.  Pauline482- 
7097. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 

FAST,  TOP  QUALITY  WORK 

For  all  your  projects,  spreadsheet, 
desktop,  resumes,  essays  and  term 
papers  needs.  Call  (416)  960-1253. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


COLOUR  WORD  PROCESSING 

Essays,  research,  scanning.  Free  pick  up 
and  drop  off.  From  $1.75/page.  Laser 
printed.  Broadview  subway.  Call  24  hrs. 
TOPS  466-4446. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 


NO  TIME  FOR  TYPING? 

Rush  service.  Free  pick-up  and  delivery 
from  anywhere.  Resumes,  essays,  etc... 
Laser  quality.  Spell  check.  Fax  service. 
Flawless  typing.  Low  rates.  41 6-690-991 5. 
24  hrs/7  days. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  tfie  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 

Staff  elections  for  Varsity  editor  will  be  held  on  Mar.  7.  Nomina- 
tions open  on  Feb.  9  and  close  on  Feb.  23  at  5  p.m. 
Candidate  screenings  will  take  place  on  Mar.  2  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St. 
George  St. 

The  position  is  open  to  all  U  of  T  full-time  undergraduates,  and 
other  members  of  Varsity  Publications  Inc. 
All  Varsity  staff  (those  who  have  made  8  or  more  contributions  to 
the  paper)  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Staff  elections  for  other  Varsity  Masthead  positions  will  be  held 
on  Mar.  21. 

Nominations  open  on  Feb.  23  and  close  on  Mar.  9  at  5  p.m. 
Candidate  screenings  will  take  place  on  Mar.  16  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St. 
George  St. 

Positions  are  open  to  all  Varsity  staff.  All  staff  are  eligible  to  vote.^ 


For  more  information,  call  Varsity  editor  Bruce  Rolston  at  979- 
2831.  As  well,  a  public  information  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  23  at  4  p.m.,  at  44  St.  George  St. 


Monday,  February  6,  1995 


The  Blues  badminton  team  won  the  silver  medal  at  the  OUAA's  this  weekend, 
defeating  York  but  losing  to  Western  after  an  injured  Brian  Tjoa  had  to 
default  his  match,  his  only  loss  for  this  year.  Individuals  champion,  Quang 
Hoang  (top  right)  went  undefeated  this  season.  (Vaiia ReinsaiuA/S) 


Requiem  for  a  hockey  rink 


There  is  an  old  adage  that  time 
waits  for  no  one. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  vener- 
able old  Chicago  Stadium  is  cur- 
rently discovering,  time  and 
progress  can't  wait  for  it  either. 

After  nearly  seven  decades  of 
service,  the  looney  bin  affec- 
tionately called  the  "madhouse 
on  Madison"  went  under  the 
wrecking  ball  on  Friday,  the 
opening  shot  in  what  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  an  archi- 
tectural era  for  the  NHL. 

One  of  the  oldest  buildings  in 
the  league,  the  stadium  was  over- 
taken by  spiralling  salaries,  in- 
adequate seating,  and  not  enough 
luxury  boxes,  the  major  money- 
making  item  for  any  sports  facil- 
ity. 

It  was  therefore  only  a  matter 
of  time  that  the  "bam,"  as  it  was 


Erindale  hosts  international  competition 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

Erindale's  lower  gymnasium 
was  the  scene  of  UofT's  first- 
ever  weightlifting  competition 
on  Saturday.  Over  60  competi- 
tors from  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
New  York  State,  lifted  in  the 
junior,  senior  or  master's  divi- 
sion weight  categories. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
aspects  of  the  tournament  was 
ihc  tremendous  range  in  the  age 
groups  represented.  Athletes 
ranged  in  age  from  13  to  60, 
making  this  a  truly 
inicrgenerational  sport. 

In  terms  of  experience,  the 
lifters  ranged  from  novices  at 
their  first  competition,  to 
Antonio  Krastev,  two-time  world 
weightlifting  champion. 

Krastev,  along  with  Erindale 
athletics  director  Peter  Baxter, 
has  been  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  club.  He  easily  out- 
shone his  competitors. 

After  snatching  (lifting  in  a 
single  move)  165  kilograms, 
Krastev  managed  to  perform  a 
cican-and-jcrk  of  200  kgs. 

The  awarding  of  trophies  was 
based  on  total  weight  lifted  com- 


pared to  body  weight. 

Heather  Chute,  16,  came  away 
with  a  trophy  for  her  division. 
Chute  made  an  impressive  total 
of  130  kg,  with  a  snatch  of  57.5 
kgs,  and  a  72.5  kg  lift  in  the 
clcan-and-jerk  category. 

The  trophy  for  the  female 
master's  division  was  picked  up 
by  38-year-old  Vicky  Drydak, 
of  the  Fury  Club,  who  lifted  a 
total  of  105  kg  (a  snatch  of  50 
kgs,  and  a  55  kg  clean-and-jerk). 

The  junior  boys  trophy  was 
taken  by  Akos  Sandor,  who 
snatched  1 30  kgs  and  lifted  1 62.5 
kg,  for  a  whopping  total  of 292.5. 

Jason  McLean,  of  the  senior 
men,  not  only  managed  to  come 
first  in  his  weight  division,  with 
a  275  kg  total,  but  managed  to 
break  two  provincial  records  on 
the  way  to  gold. 
McLean  snatched  125  kg,  and 
clean-and-jerked  for  150.5  kg. 

The  Erindale  Weightlifting 
Club  fielded  some  of  its  fore- 
most members  in  the  competi- 
tion. Along  with  Krastev, 
Erindale  students  John  Barecivic 
and  Andrew  Bellerby  made  re- 
spectable showings. 

Barecivic  lifted  100  kg  in  the 


clean-and-jerk  category,  while 
Bellerby  snatched  65  kg  and 
clean-and-jerked  80  kgs  for  a 
145  kg  total. 

Bellerby  is  also  a  Varsity 
rower  who  won  an  OU  AA  silver 
for  the  Blues  in  the  single  sculls 
event  last  fall.  He  says  he  took 
up  weightlifting  in  order  to  sup- 
plement his  dry  land  cross-train- 
ing. 

"I  basically  decided  to  do  this 
for  fun,"  said  Bellerby.  "It's  re- 
ally a  great  way  to  get  in  shape 
for  rowing." 

The  club  also  provides  exper- 
tise training  for  local  and  inter- 
national weightliftcrs 


Cliff  Gardner,  a  Canadian 
weightlifting  champion  who  re- 
cently placed  third  in  his  weight 
class  at  the  Commonwealth 
Games,  managed  to  snatch  122.5 
kg,  as  well  as  clean-and-jerk 
1 52.5  kg  for  a  total  lift  of  275  kg. 

Another  Erindale  club  mem- 
ber, Ian  Douglas,  a  silver 
medalist  at  the  Masters  World 
Championships,  who  originally 
hails  from  Australia,  managed  a 
total  of  195  kgs. 

The  Erindale  weightlifting 
team  continues  to  train  through- 
out the  year.  They  always  en- 
courage new  members  from  the 
student  community. 


also  monikered,  would  give  way 
to  a  brand  new  arena,  and  ttiis 
year  it  did. 

The  United  Center  sits  right 
across  the  street  from  the  former 
Chicago  Stadium.  The  new  home 
of  both  the  NHL's  Blackhawks 
and  the  NBA's  Bulls,  it  is  a 


The  Final 
Score 

Alan  Hari-Singh 


20,000  seal,  state-of-the-art  fa- 
cility, with  all  the  amenities  and 
conveniences  that  your  average 
sports  fan  demands,  and  enough 
corporate  boxes  to  ensure  the 
venture  will  be  a  financial  suc- 
cess in  very  short  order. 

However,  while  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  profitable,  the 
United  Center,  much  like  many 
of  its  mtnlem  counterparts,  will 
probably  never  come  close  to 
approximating  the  three  things 
that  made  the  other  stadium  so 
special:  history,  tradition,  and 
atmosphere. 

In  its  60-plus  years,  the  "mad- 
house on  Madison"  was  a  build- 
ing that  hosted  everything  from 
world  championship  boxing 
matches  to  political  conventions, 
rock  concerts,  even  a  National 
Football  League  final,  in  the 
NFL's  pre-Super  Fraud  days. 

For  most  of  the  '80s  and  early 


Blues  skaters  at  OWIAA's 


Fir|t  ^ze:  $400^ 
Second  prize:  $300 
Third  prizef$2C^ 


JUDGES 

ROBERT  BIRCH:  Gallerist,  Robe 


Birch  Gallery 


LYNN  DONOGHUE:  Artist 

FRED  MILSUM:  Assistant  Director,  Art  Gallery 
of  the  North  York  Performing  Arts  Centre 

Submission  Dates,  March  2  and  3, 1995 
Exhibition  Dates,  March  9  to  April  6, 1995 

Exhibitions  for  the  Arbor  Room  will  be  chosen  by 
the  Art  Committee  from  the  entries  submitted 
to  the  Competition. 

Open  to  students  and  Hart  House  Members. 
Rules/  Entry  Forms  available  at  the  Hart  House 
Porter's  Desk. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


The  Blues  had  their  Hnal  compe- 
tition of  the  season  at  the  OWIAA 
championships  in  Guclph  this 
past  weekend. 

Placing  seventh  overall,  the 
women  had  a  strong  first  day, 
but  faltered  on  the  second  day  of 
competition. 

"We  expected  to  do  better," 
said  U  of  T  head  coach  Jocelyn 
Flanagan. 

"We  had  a  rough  start  pretty 
early  [on  Saturday],  and  it  was 
hard  to  get  ourselves  back  up  to 
the  competition  attitude  we 


needed.  The  other  teams  skated 
really  well." 

Ranagan  commented  that  the 
Blues  did  have  a  good  year,  their 
best  competition  being  the  West- 
em  Invitational,  two  weekends 
ago. 

Queen's  took  the  overall  pro- 
vincial title,  doubling  the  score 
of  the  second  place  team. 

However,  U  of  T  skaters  did 
see  their  way  to  the  medals  po- 
dium. 

Leading  the  way  with  gold 
was  Vivian  Woodly  in  the  inter- 


mediate freeskate.  Carmen  Jeam 
skated  in  two  pairs  events  that 
won  silvers,  teaming  up  with 
Barb  Tieman  in  the  intermediate 
similar  dance,  and  with  Lisa 
Jamicson  in  the  variation  dance. 

Flanagan  says  the  team  will 
be  losing  four  strong  veteran 
skaters  this  year. 

"We  will  continue  to  skate  for 
a  while  to  get  an  edge  on  the 
competition  for  next  year,"  she 
said. 

"We  hope  to  recruit  as  many 
people  as  we  can." 


RE-ENERGIZE 


Men's/Women's 

FITNESS 
WEAR 

20%  -  40%  OFF 


U  of  T 
ATHLETIC  CENTRE 
Harbord  &  Spadina 


s 

A 
L 
E 


CHAMPION 
SWEATSHIRTS 

PLAID-HOOD-TOPS 
30%  OFF 


SHOES 


SALE:  TODAY 
Through  Feb.  18th 
977-8220 


'90s,  it  was  also  the  personal 
playground  of  one  Michael  Jor- 
dan, a  hoopster  who  not  only 
took  his  own  god-given  talents 
to  a  level  that,  up  to  then,  had 
only  been  dreamed  about.  In  the 
process  he  helped  to  propel  his 
teammates,  his  opponents,  and 
the  entire  National  Basketball 
Association  up  there  with  him. 

Yet  above  all  else,  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  Chicago  Stadium 
will  always  be  identified  with,  it 
is  the  spon  of  hockey,  because 
first  and  foremost  the  Stadium 
was  a  hockey  rink,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  them  all. 

You  can  point  to  the  hallowed 
confines  of  the  Montreal  Forum 
and  quite  correctly  describe  it  as 
hockey's  Mecca.  And  you  can 
also  justifiably  call  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens  a  shrine.  But  if  there 
was  ever  a  place  where  a  hockey 
fan  could  come  close  to  having  a 
religious  experience,  then  Chi- 
cago Stadium  was  it. 

From  Wayne  Messmer  ignit- 
ing the  lunacy  with  his  always 
stirring  rendition  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  to  the  organ 
that  could  sound  as  loud  as  1 10 
brass  bands;  from  the  infamous 
foghorn  that  revertxrated  after 
every  homeside  goal,  to  the  on- 
ice  brilliance  displayed  by  names 
such  as  Hall.  Mikita,  Hull. 
Esposito,  Savard,  Bclfour  and 
Rocnick,  the  stadium  literally 
had  a  life  all  of  its  own,  continu- 
ally reaffirming  what  hockey 
fans  already  knew,  and  making 
fast  and  firm  believers  out  of  the 
uninitiated. 

Unfortunately,  great  memo- 
ries and  a  long  history  don't 
mean  very  much  these  days.  Just 
as  is  the  case  with  players,  are- 
nas are  only  as  useful  as  long  as 
the  bottom  line  on  the  balance 
sheet  says  they  arc.  After  that 
they  become  expendable. 

Not  that  the  owners  can  really 
be  blamed  though,  for  wanting  a 
facility  that  will  ensure  that  they 
can  generate  enough  revenue  so 
they  can  always  ice  a  competi- 
tive team.  But  as  a  number  of 
franchises  prepare  to  move  into 
new  facilities  around  the  NHL  in 
the  next  few  years,  it  would  be 
nice  if  the  Camden  Yards  ap- 
proach was  taken,  and  a  little  bit 
of  the  old  was  blended  in  with 
the  new. 

Having  the  venue  cater  to  your 
every  whim  and  need  is  great. 
But  knowing  that  you're  going 
10  have  a  great  time  in  the  joint 
is  really  what  going  to  a  live 
sporting  event  is  all  about.  That's 
what  Chicago  Stadium  provided 
for  so  many  years. 

So  here's  to  the  "madhouse 
on  Madison."  May  its  legacy 
live  on  in  the  United  Center,  and 
all  the  United  Centers  to  come. 


Like 
reading 
sports? 
Why  don't 
you  write 
it? 
Call 
979-2831. 
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That's  one  way  to 
get  a  degree 

A  man  who  requested  a  replacement 
degree  not  his  own  may  face  charges 
of  forgery  for  changing  the  name  on 
a  U  of  T  document. 

U  of  T  police  say  they  have  noti- 
fied Metro  police  of  the  case. 

"We  have  provided  Metro  with  a 
copy  of  our  report,"  said  Len  Paris, 
staff  sergeant  with  U  of  T  police. 
"This  is  quite  serious...  when  you're 
dealing  with  altering  a  genuine  docu- 
ment." 

In  October,  1993,  U  of  T's  student 
records  office  received  a  request  for 
a  second  copy  of  a  diploma  to  replace 
the  original,  which  the  caller  said 
was  lost  in  a  Hood. 


The  impersonator  chose  a  student 
with  the  same  surname  who  had 
graduated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Com- 
merce in  the  mid-1980s.  A  replace- 
ment was  mailed  to  him,  and  the 
degree's  first  name  was  changed. 

The  trickery  was  discovered  on 
Jan.  3 1 ,  when  an  employment  agency 
telephoned  Student  Records  to  con- 
firm the  educational  accreditation  of 
the  holder  of  the  forged  degree. 

A  conviction  of  forgery  and  im- 
personation carries  a  maximum  sen- 
tence of  14  years  imprisonment. 

Staff 

New  Edition 


recycled 


The  New  College  Students'  Council 
recently  announced  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  college's  student  paper, 
the  New  Edition,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  academic  year. 

Days  after  the  announcement  was 
made,  a  group  of  New  College  repre- 
sentatives proceeded  to  enter  the  pa- 
per's offices,  removing  everything 
within. 

George  Luck,  the  council's  presi- 
dent, said  the  paper's  demise  was 
brought  upon  by  its  inability  to  pro- 
duce past  financial  records,  and  its 
lack  of  communication  and  of  co- 
operation with  the  council. 

"I  haven't  heard  from  [managing 
editor]  Matthew  Christian  Vadum 
since  December,"  he  said.  "We're 
going  to  set  up  an  archive." 

Luck  said  the  council  plans  to  have 
the  paper  running  again  by  fall,  in- 
sisting the  new  staff  will  be  elected 
by  students,  not  appointed  council. 

New  Edition  staff  were  shocked  to 
hear  of  both  the  paper's  discontinua- 
tion and  the  emptying  of  the  office. 

"I  got  a  call  from  a  friend  of  mine 
on  Tuesday  who  said  the  NCSC  was 
in  the  process  of  emptying  our  of- 
fice," said  Jason  Scovell,  a  staff  edi- 
tor. "Everything  was  dumped  in  the 
blue  bins." 

"We  tried  to  negotiate  with  these 
people  and  they  stabbed  us  in  the 
back,"  said  Vadum. 

Luck  said  he  wasn't  sure  why  the 
paper's  offices  were  emptied  if  the 
paper  was  to  be  started  again. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  the  rest  of  the 
college  is  being  remodeled,  and  if  we 
can  do  that  room  now,  why  not?" 

In  response  to  the  Edition  staffs 
accusations  that  blue  bins  appeared 
to  be  Luck' s  idea  of  "archives,"  Luck 
said,  "I  don't  know.  That  matter  was 
handled  by  the  principal  and  [NCSC 
VP-Finance]  Lesley  Riedstra." 

Con  AN  Tobias 


Can't  you  put  those  guys  over  there  on  the  cover,  instead?  The  Global  Awareness  Fair 
yesterday  at  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  See  our  Culture  and  Identity  Supplement,  inside. 

(Samantha  RajasingharrWS) 


Ontario  school  system  clianges  already  in  place 

Education  report  applauded 


BY  Stagey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 
recently  released  its  findings  on  the 
state  of  education  in  the  province — 
calling  for  radical  changes  in  the  way 
teachers  are  trained. 

And  on  Tuesday,  education  minister 
David  Cooke  announced  U  of  T's  dean 
of  education,  Michael  Fullan,  has  been 
appointed  special  advisor  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  commission  recom- 
mendations the  province  agrees  with. 

Fullan  said  he  approved  of  the  com- 
mission's direction.  His  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation has  anficipated  many  of  the  com- 
mission's recommendations,  he  said. 

"We  are  very  much  in  favour  of  the 
direction  [of  the  commission],"  said 
Fullan. 


For  instance,  the  commission  recom- 
mends extending  universities'  bachelor 
of  education  programs  from  one  year  to 
two,  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  of  time  students  spend  practice 
teaching. 

At  U  of  T,  Fullan' s  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion had  already  passed  a  resolution  to 
implement  a  two-year  degree  in  June  of 
last  year. 

Fullan  says  the  B.Ed,  will  not  only 
change  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time 
spent  at  the  faculty.  The  nature  of  the 
program  will  also  be  overhauled. 

"We  intend  to  forge  partnerships  with 
fewer  schools,  and  send  groups  of  five 
or  six  students  to  schools  for  longer 
periods  of  time,"  he  said.  "There  will 
also  be  a  significant  increase  in  the 
amount  of  time  spent  training  in  the 
classroom. 


'The  schools  will  be  introducing  the 
changes  of  the  commission  pending 
government  approval,  and  working  with 
the  teachers  who  are  training." 

Reg  Feriand,  president  of  the  Ontario 
Public  School  Teachers'  Federation, 
says  he  welcomes  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  time  student  teachers  spend 
practice  teaching. 

"The  OPTS  has  for  a  long  time  stated 
there  is  a  need  for  an  extended  period  of 
the  practicum  [component  of  the  pro- 
gram]," said  Feriand.  "This  will  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  dialogue  more 
effectively  with  practicing  teachers." 

The  report  also  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  teachers'  college  that 
would  act  as  a  regulatory  and  discipli- 
nary body,  much  like  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Please  see  "Teachers,"  page  3 


Student 
council 
finances 
in  the  red 

BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council 
of  disgraced  president  Edward  dc  Gale 
ran  nearly  $90,000  in  the  red,  the  coun- 
cil admitted  publicly  last  week. 

The  1993-4  annual  audit  of  the  coun- 
cil's books  shows  an  $88,559  deficit  for 
last  year,  on  a  total  revenue  of  $750,(X)(). 

As  well,  the  council's  auditor  said  he 
could  not  give  an  opinion  on  whether 
acceptable  accounting  practices  were 
followed  by  last  year's  council,  says 
current  vice-president  Rupindcr 
Ahluwalia. 

In  effect,  Ahluwalia  says,  auditor 
Danny  Stem  was  saying  he  could  not 
find  documentation  to  back  up  many  of 
the  council's  expenditures. 

"An  awful  lot  of  the  time  there  wasn't 
any  kind  of  documentation,"  he  said. 
"We  had  to  construct  our  own  little 
paper  trail. 

"The  accounts  for  last  year  are  a 
bloody  mess,"  he  said. 

Ahluwalia  said  there  was  a  lot  of 
blame  to  go  around  for  the  large  losses 
incurred  last  year.  Everyone — student 
directors,  council  employees,  and  the 
council  executive — shared  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  allowing  the  council 
to  lose  $90,000  in  one  year. 

But  current  council  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  said  he  had  no  doubt  who  was 
ultimately  responsible. 

"It's  Ed's  fault,"  he  said,  referring  to 
his  predecessor,  de  Gale. 

De  Gale  resigned  a  year  ago  this 
week,  after  the  council  found  he  had 
received  a  $400  kickback  on  a  council 
computer  purchase. 

Ahluwalia  said  the  council  had  over- 
spent in  several  areas.  Neariy  $15,000 
Please  see  "Audit,"  page  3 


They  came,  they  saw,  they  pretended  to  listen 

Federal  standing  committee  supports  cuts 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  federal  government's  social  policy  road-show  has  recommended  that  the 
proposed  cuts  to  post-secondary  education  go  through. 

The  Parliamentary  standing  committee  on  human  resources  travelled  around 
Canada,  listening  to  national  opinions  on  the  human  resources  minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy's  proposed  reforms  to  the  social  security  net. 

The  reforms  to  education,  which  include  cutting  $2.6  billion  of  federal  cash 
transfer  payments  to  colleges  and  universities,  were  endorsed  by  the  committee  on 
Monday. 

The  committee  also  supported  the  creation  of  an  income-contingent  loan 
repayment  system — where  students  will  pay  back  their  loans  through  the  income 
tax  system. 

The  committee's  decision  to  support  massive  cuts  to  education  shows  the  voices 
of  students  and  university  administration,  were  not  heard,  according  to  Garry 
Breitkreuz,  a  Reform  MP  who  sat  on  the  standing  committee. 

"The  government  shouldn't  penalize  youth  for  a  problem  they  didn't  cause,  and 
that's  the  last  place  they  should  cut,"  said  Breitkreuz.  "The  biggest  cuts  are  being 
made  to  universities  because  it's  the  easiest  [place  to  cut.)  Thai's  totally  uncalled 
for." 

Student  leaders  were  unsurprised  by  the  conunittee  report. 

Stephen  Johnson,  president  of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union  at  U  of  T  and  a 
student  representative  who  spoke  to  the  committee,  says  the  endorsement  is  no 
surprise. 


"What  a  shock,"  said  Johnson,  dryly.  "The  standing  committee  with  a  govern- 
ment majority  is  giving  the  government  what  they  want  to  hear." 

Gareth  Spanglett,  the  president  of  Students'  Administrative  Council  at  U  of  T 
and  another  student  representative  who  spoke  to  the  committee,  agrees  with 
Johnson. 

"I  was  hoping  it'd  be  a  true  consultation  with  Canadians,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  political  rhetoric,"  he  said.  "Not  a  single  person  supported  it  and 
yet  the  government  supported  [cuts.]  If  they  don't  even  listen,  what  kind  of  process 
is  this?" 

Education  is  just  a  foolish  area  to  make  cuts,  says  Barry  McCartan,  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students'  executive  director. 

"[This  is]  intimately  connected  to  the  future  of  the  country,"  he  said.  "I'm  sure 
nobody  told  them  to  make  the  cuts.  On  that  front,  they  weren't  listening." 

But  the  committee's  support  of  income-contingent  loan  repayment,  says 
McCartan,  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing. 

"With  ICLRP's  [the  committee]  continues  to  endorse  them,  but  with  important 
qualifiers.  They  didn't  want  the  whole  student  aid  system  to  be  income-contingent. 
They're  talking  about  it  now  as  part  of  a  mix,  including  grants  for  low-income 
people,"  he  said. 

According  to  Liberal  provincial  colleges  and  universities  critic  Dalton  McGuinty , 
the  proposed  cuts  may  no  longer  be  the  issue.  Instead,  the  government  may  just 
transfer  control  over  all  social  programs,  including  education,  social  assistance 
and  health  care,  to  the  provinces. 

Johnson  agrees,  saying  the  rumored  new  system  of  transferring  control  is  the  real 
story  now. 
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"Vour  Sports  Connection" 

194  Bloor  St.  West 
(Just  west  of  Avenue  Rd.) 
above  Frisco  Kid  Eatery 
962-8144 

He  Shoots!  He  Scores! 

It's  HOCKEY  TIME  at  SPORTS  TIMES 

Play  FANTASV  HOCKEY 
Monday  February  13 

WIN  GREAT  PRIZES 

Drop  in  on  any  LEAF  GAME  NIGHT 
and  Score  Big  with  ISC  wings 
99«  and  $2.S0  Drink  S|iecials 


Jug  of  Draft  and  30  Wings  only  $16.85 

or 

Jug  of  Draft  and  Gourmet  Pizza  only  $12.95 


15C  M^ings  night  Thursday  thru  Saturday 
990  pub  night  Friday  and  Saturday 

20%  DISCOUNT  off  food  on  main  menu  with  Student  ID 
Pool  Tables  •  Darts  •  11  TV's  plus  BIG  SCREEN 


POLO  CLUB 

GARMENT  CARE 

1033  Bay  St.  921-5813 

(Corner  of  Bay  &  St.  Joseph,  beside  Scotiabank) 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

Rec«iv«  up  to  40% 
off  with  Student  I.D. 

Not  valid  with  any  other  offer  or  coupon 

Service     Qt^ality     F*rice  // 


^FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE^ 


OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

WEEKDAYS  7  AM  -  9  PM 
SATURDAY  8  AM -6  PM 
SUNDAY  8  AM  -  6  PM 


All  Repairs 
& 

Alterations 
ON  PREMISES 


F»OLO  CLUB 


SUITS 

2  PIECE 

Regular  Price  $9.95 
Expu^a  April  30,  1995 


I'OI  O  CLUB 


3 

$9 


PANTS 

or 
SKIRTS 
.99 


Regular  Price  $14.85 
Expires  April  30,  1995 


POLO  CLUB 


SHIRT 


990 


With  Incoming  Dry-Cleaning 
Regular  Price  $2.00 
Expires  April  30,  1995 


Raising  awareness  of  Iristi  prisoners  of  conscience 

Gerry  Conlon  to 
speak  in  Toronto 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Geny  Conlon,  member  of  the  Guildford  Four  and 
author  of  Proved  Innocent,  will  be  coming  to 
Toronto  to  raise  awareness  of  other  Irish  prisoners 
of  conscience. 

Conlon 's  book  was  the  basis  of  the  film.  In  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  which  told  his  story  of  being 
wrongfully  convicted  of  an  IRA  bombing  cam- 
paign in  England  that  claimed  seven  lives  in  1974. 

"They  were  released  in  1989  after  15  years  in 
jail.  The  [British]  court  of  appeal  overturned  their 
convictions  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  po- 
lice manufactured  two  confessions,  the  confes- 
sions were  the  sole  basis  for  their  conviction," 
says  Alan  McConnell,  president  of  the  Ireland- 
Canada  Human  Rights  Project. 

Conlon  is  being  brought  here  by  the  McConnell' s 
group,  which  helps  refugees  fleeing  persecution  in 
Ireland. 

According  to  McConnell,  the  overturning  of  the 
convictions  led  to  a  major  re-examination  of  the 
British  criminal  justice  system,  and  several  other 
exonerations. 

"Shortly  after  the  release  of  the  Guildford  Four, 
other  Irish  men  and  women  convicted  of  crimes 


related  to  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  had  their 
convictions  overturned,  these  groups  being  the 
Birmingham  Six,  the  Maguire  Seven  and  Judith 
Ward,"  says  McConnell. 

Faisal  Moola,  a  member  of  the  project,  and 
secretary  of  the  Irish  Freedom  Association,  says 
despite  the  cease-fire,  the  same  laws  used  to 
convict  Conlon  still  exist  in  Northern  Ireland,  and 
human  rights  abuses  are  still  occurring  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  government. 

"Northern  Ireland  is  not  a  democratic  country. 
These  abuses  are  still  occurring — Canadians  should 
be  concerned  about  them.  Irish  people  still  face 
persecution  for  freedom  and  justice  in  their  own 
country." 

Moola  says  he  hopes  Conlon' s  visit  will  high- 
light the  cause  of  Irish  prisoners  of  conscience. 

"There  is  a  plethora  of  cases.  People  are  sitting 
in  prison  today  that  are  innocent,"  he  said. 

McConnell  says  the  visit's  organizers  also  hope 
to  raise  awareness  on  a  general  level  of  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  that  exists  in  every  nation's  criminal 
justice  system. 

The  project  helps  provide  financial  and  legal 
assistance  to  those  fleeing  persecution  in  Northern 
Ireland,  people  Canada  does  not  recogni/c  as 
refugees. 


Students  apathetic  to  drinldng  problems 

Substance  abuse  widespread 
in  universities,  study  says 


BY  MiCHEI.A  PaSQUAIJ 

According  to  a  recent  report  by 
the  Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion, the  biggest  problem  at  On- 
tario universities  is  alcohol  use. 

The  report,  released  Feb.  2, 
contained  the  findings  of  a  sur- 
vey carried  out  in  the  fall  of  1 993 
at  six  Ontario  universities. 

The  study  found  that  first-year 
students,  students  living  in  resi- 
dence, and  male  students  are  the 
heavier  drinkers. 

The  report  showed  31.1  per 
cent  of  students  consumed  an 
average  of  1 5  or  more  drinks  per 
week. 

Over  1 5  per  cent  drank  more 
than  28  drinks  per  week. 

Louis  Gilksman,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  study,  said  such 
statistics  should  be  a  matter  of 
great  concern. 

"Students  are  drinking  at  haz- 
ardous rates,  rates  that  will  cause 
significant  problems,"  he  said. 

"If  a  student  consumes  less 
than  14  drinks  per  week,  at  an 
average  of  three  drinks  per  occa- 
sion, they  most  likely  won't  have 
problems,  but  once  a  person  ex- 
ceeds these  limitations,  prob- 
lems increase  dramatically." 

Problems  the  study  reported 
include  hangovers,  vomiting, 
memory  loss,  drinking  and  driv- 
ing and  acts  of  violence. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents surveyed  reported  being 
physically  assaulted  by  a  person 
who  had  been  drinking,  while 
seven  per  cent  of  women  stu- 
dents reported  being  sexually 
assaulted  by  a  person  who  had 
been  drinking. 

The  report  also  stated  the  per- 
centage of  students  using  heroin, 
crack  cocaine,  LSD  and  anabolic 
steroids  has  increased,  while  the 
use  of  cannabis  has  decreased 
between  1988  and  1993. 

Zubin  Austin,  a  fourth-year 
pharmacy  student,  says  students 
don't  recognize  the  danger  in- 
volved in  using  LSD  or  cocaine, 
especially  that  purchased  off  the 
street. 

"For  students  one  of  the  big 


problems  is  that  we  think  we're 
invincible  because  we  don't  use 
them  [drugs)  all  the  time,  or  it's 
the  first  time. 

"Students  tend  to  mix  [drugs] 
with  alcohol.  You  get  the 
potentializing  effect,  one  plus 
one  equals  three,  the  effect  of 
them  together  is  more  than  all  of 
the  components." 

Many  students  say  there 
should  be  more  alcohol  and  drug 
education  programmes  and  ac- 
tivities at  universities. 

Jason  Dodd,  a  second-year 
student  from  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege, says  programs  arc  ineffec- 
tive at  reaching  the  people  who 
need  them. 

"[Programs  are  good]  if  they 
are  actually  effective,  otherwise 
it's  just  a  waste  of  money.  I 
don't  think  people  like  to  be 
preached  at." 

However,  Craig  Barnes,  a  sec- 
ond-year student  at  Victoria 
University  says  socialization 
plays  a  larger  role  than  educa- 
tion. 

"At  home  and  in  social  situa- 
tions, if  at  a  young  age  you  see 
responsible  drinking,  then  it  gets 
set  in  your  head  that  is  what 
drinking  is,  rather  than  abuse." 

Moma  Cassidy,  a  second-year 
student  from  University  College, 
says  although  there  is  pressure 
to  drink  on  campus,  the  majority 
of  people  she  knows  can  control 
their  drinking. 

"Initially  during  frosh  week. 


people  are  in  party  modc-thcy 
drink  a  lot.  But  once  school  starts 
and  they  fall  into  their  own  pal- 
tern,  [the  amount  of  drinking) 
goes  down." 

Students  at  the  U  of  T  seem  to 
be  somewhat  apathetic  to  the 
potential  for  alcohol  abuse,  ac- 
cording to  Margaret  Galamb, 
health  promotion  co-ordinator 
for  U  of  T  Health  Services. 

The  service  had  displays  set 
up  around  the  campus  during 
Alcohol  Awareness  Week  in 
October,  but  attendance  was 
minimal. 

"[The  displays)  were  not 
widely  attended.  Students  just 
weren't  interested,"  said 
Galamb. 

"There  were  two  kinds  of  re- 
sponses from  students — 'I  don't 
drink  and  I'm  not  interested  in 
what  you  have  to  say,'  or,  'I 
drink  and  I  like  it — I  don't  have 
a  problem,  so  leave  me  alone,'" 
she  said. 

"They  think:  'It's  not  going  to 
happen  to  me,'"  said  Galamb. 

U  of  T's  Health  Service  holds 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  meet- 
ings every  Monday,  Thursday 
and  Sunday.  They  also  have  a 
group  for  Adult  Children  of  Al- 
coholics on  campus. 

The  service  also  has  an  alco- 
hol awareness  program,  where 
volunteers  go  into  residences  and 
fraternities  and  conduct  work- 
shops on  alcohol  awareness. 
with  files  from  Brenda  Goldstein 


Boycott  suspended 


The  Friends  of  the  Lubicon  have 
suspended  their  boycott  of 
Daishowa  Inc.  for  three  months. 

This  week,  the  Friends  agreed 
to  a  suspension  of  their  boycott 
until  they  can  draw  up  a  defence 
in  the  lawsuit  that  Daishowa  Inc. 
of  Toronto  has  launched. 

The  company  argues  the 
Friends  were  using  "illegal 
means"  in  organizing  a  boycott 
of  Daishowa  paper  products. 

Daishowa  Inc.  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Daishowa  forestry  con- 
glomerate. The  activists  are 


presssuring  another  Canadian 
subsidiary  to  promise  not  to  log 
land  claimed  by  the  Lubicon  Cree 
nation  of  Alberta. 


Errata 

In  the  Feb.  6  issue,  the  article 
on  new  fees  on  university 
groups  using  rooms  at  Hart 
House  was  not  totally  clear. 
Under  the  new  rules,  student 
clubs  can  still  use  rooms  for 
free,  but  groups  affiliated 
with  university  departments 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee. 
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Cancelled  meeting  didn't  stop  reshuffling  the  exec 

Students'  Administrative  Council  reformed 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council's  annual  general  meet- 
ing Tuesday  night  was  cancelled 
midway  through  debate  on  a  con- 
troversial by-law  amendment. 

But  before  the  meeting  was 
cancelled,  important  changes  to 
the  council's  executive  had  been 
passed  through. 

Starting  next  year,  the  vice- 
president's  position  will  be  split 


into  two,  with  one  person  in 
charge  of  administration  and  the 
other  the  council's  finances. 

Giving  the  council  two  vice- 
presidents  was  a  change  long 
overdue,  according  to  council 
president  Gareth  Spanglett. 

The  annual  general  meeting  is 
open  to  all  full-time  students, 
who  each  have  one  vote.  It  was 
cancelled  with  business  still  un- 
finished, because  the  number 
present  fell  below  the  minimum 
50  required  to  continue. 


Participants  were  debating  the 
creation  of  a  students'  issues 
commissioner  when  Victor  Paul 
Virtucio,  a  University  College 
student  director,  called  for  a 
count.  A  count  was  made,  and  it 
was  six  short  of  the  required  50. 
The  meeting  was  then  cancelled. 

The  proposed  students'  issues 
commissioner  would  replace  the 
existing  human  rights  and  wom- 
en's issues  officers. 

Proponents  say  having  such  a 
commissioner  would  bring  U  of 


T  up  to  date  with  other  Ontario 
universities.  They  say  a  recent 
study  shows  that  U  of  T  was  the 
only  Ontario  university  that 
lacked  such  a  position  at  the 
student  council  executive  level. 

"U  of  T  is  really  behind  in  the 
times,"  said  University  College 
director  Tara  Luft. 

Rupinder  Ahluwalia,  vice- 
president  of  the  council,  says  the 
new  officer  would  be  expected 
to  focus  on  university  issues,  not 
larger  human  rights  concerns. 


"As  clearly  as  we  can,  we 
have  defined  this  to  deal  with 
university  issues,"  said 
Ahluwalia. 

But  opponents  say  the  new 
position  could  become  a  vehicle 
for  pressing  certain  political 
views  upon  the  student  body. 

"In  my  view,  SAC  has  no  busi- 
ness telling  students  what  they 
should  and  should  not  believe  in 
socio-economic  matters.  I  am 
opposed  (to  the  position]  t>ecause 
it  is  so  open-ended  in  its  defini- 


Huge  cuts  to  engineering  research  called  devastating 

Flexible  funding  for  science  gone:  U  of  T 


by  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  researchers  say  they  will 
be  devastated  by  changes  to  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council's  grant 
programs. 

But  as  the  changes  have  al- 
ready been  implemented  by  the 
federal  granting  council,  there 
appears  little  hope  that  the 
changes  could  be  reversed,  they 
say. 

This  year,  the  council  has  an- 
nounced it  will  be  cutting  or 
phasing  out  18  of  its  funding 
programs. 

Universities  compete  for 
NSERC  grants  to  pay  for  re- 
search. In  a  letter  informing  the 


U  of  T  research  community  of 
the  changes  for  the  1995  research 
grants,  NSERC  president  Peter 
Morand  said  the  funding  changes 
are  necessary  in  this  fiscal  envi- 
ronment. 

In  NSERC's  attempt  to 
prioritize  and  focus  on  key  pro- 
grams, it  has  categorized  its  grant 
programs  into  two  categories, 
core  and  non-core  programs. 

It  is  the  non-core  programs — 
or  those  whose  grants  are  not 
directly  tied  to  important  re- 
search projects — that  will  be 
phased  out  or  cut. 

By  the  1997-98  fiscal  year, 
the  council  hopes  to  cut  its  non- 
core  program  expenditure  from 
$33.6  down  to  $4.8  million. 

In  particular,  the  cutting  of 


non-core  programs  such  as  the 
General  Research  Grant  pro- 
gram, the  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Research  Award  program 
and  the  Women's  Faculty 
Award,  will  have  immediate  and 
significant  consequences  in  the 
U  of  T  research  community,  says 
Heather  Munroe-Blum,  vice- 
president  of  research  and  inter- 
national relations,  in  a  Jan.  16 
letter  she  sent  to  Morand. 

In  the  1993-94  fiscal  year,  U 
of  T  researchers  held  two  Wom- 
en's Faculty  Award  grants, 
which  included  salary  support 
and  associated  research  grants 
for  a  total  of  $126,000.  As  well, 
U  of  T  received  160  undergradu- 
ate student  research  awards,  rep- 
resenting $582,800,  including 


Teachers  to  go  to  school  longer 


Continued  from  page  1 

The  college  would  set  standards  for  profes- 
sional teachers,  write  a  code  of  ethics,  and  set 
admission  into  the  profession.  The  report  calls  for 
teachers  to  undergo  evaluation  every  five  years  to 
qualify  for  recertification,  with  standards  set  by 
the  college. 

Commission  chair  Gerry  Caplan  said  he  college 
would  also  apply  a  set  of  uniform  standards  to  the 
province's  teacher's  colleges. 

"We  think  it's  madness  that  every  faculty  can 
do  whatever  it  wants,  when  it's  true  that  there's 
certain  ways  of  training  teachers  that  are  better 
than  others,  and  if  they're  better,  than  everyone 
should  do  it,"  he  said. 

But  Fedand  says  if  teaching  is  to  be  further 
professionalized  through  an  extension  of  the  B.Ed, 
program  and  the  establishment  of  a  regulatory 
college,  there  will  have  to  be  an  increase  in  sala- 
ries that  reflects  these  changes. 

"If  students  are  spending  an  additional  year  in 
school,  that  means  one  less  year  of  earning  and 
having  to  support  themselves,"  he  said.  "Someone 
has  to  pay  the  bill,  [and]  this  may  have  long-term 
implications  in  the  collective  bargaining  process." 

Caplan  agrees  that  teachers  should  be  paid 
more,  as  well  as  be  trained  better. 

"It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  do  a  job  like  that 
on  the  basis  of  eight  months  tof  education],"  he 
said 

"It's  a  trade  off  -  if  you  want  teachers  to  be 
better,  you've  got  to  train  them  better.  If  you  say 
it's  going  to  be  expensive,  I'm  going  to  say  yes." 
Ferland  also  says  he  is  troubled  by  making  a 


teacher's  certification  dependent  on  professional 
assessment  by  the  proposed  college.  Teachers 
already  undergo  professional  assessment  every 
three  to  five  years,  he  says. 

"What  worries  me  is  hanging  the  results  of  the 
professional  evaluation  on  recertification,"  said 
Ferland.  "Already  the  great  majority  of  teachers 
undergo  assessment  every  three  to  five  years." 

Although  she  feels  the  report  is  a  bit  short  on 
details,  Ontario  Teachers'  Federation  president 
Anne  Wilson  believes  teachers  are  willing  to  be 
flexible. 

"There  are  so  many  question  marks  in  the 
commission's  report,  but  I  am  confident  that  while 
we  work  together,  attempting  to  find  solutions, 
our  students  will  benefit,"  said  Wilson.  "As  a 
teacher  leader,  that's  what  I  am  interested  in." 

Other  report  recommendations  include  better 
utilization  of  computer  technology  in  the  class- 
room, problem  solving-based  learning  and  greater 
community  and  parental  involvement  in  schools. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  the  educa- 
tion ministry  will  announce  which  recommenda- 
tions the  government  will  implement,  according 
to  Charles  Pascal,  the  deputy  minister  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  provincial  government  has  already  moved 
on  a  pilot  program  that  would  see  three-year  olds 
in  some  Ontario  classrooms  by  next  year.  On 
Tuesday,  it  announced  it  will  also  be  taking  con- 
trol over  curriculum  development  away  from  in- 
dependent school  boards,  another  commission 
recommendation. 

with  files  from  Bruce  Rolston 


Audit  and  legal  fees  high 


Continued  from  page  1 

of  the  overrun  was  due  to  the  SAC  Hangar's  poor 
performance.  In  the  fall  of  1993,  de  Gale  closed 
down  the  student-run  pub  for  weeks,  as  part  of  his 
plan  to  pressure  the  university  into  giving  the 
council  its  own  license.  Staff  at  the  student  pub 
said  students  never  came  back  after  the  closing. 

The  council  also  ran  up  $100,000  in  "profes- 
sional fees,"  including  audit  and  legal  fees.  The 
council  spent  at  least  $20,000  on  two  audits,  the 
one  just  released,  and  an  earlier  "forensic  audit" 
commissioned  to  determine  if  any  money  had 
been  misappropriated. 

In  September,  that  audit  reported  that  $5,700  in 
council  funds  from  last  year  simply  could  not  be 
accounted  for. 

The  council  also  had  a  remarkably  high  legal 
bill,  Ahluwalia  said. 

Ahluwalia  also  believes  some  of  the  blame  rests 


on  the  council  going  through  three  business  man- 
agers in  one  year. 

The  business  manager  is  a  council  employee 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  council's  finances.  De 
Gale's  first  choice  for  the  job,  Rob  McLean,  was 
fired  within  weeks.  The  council  then  had  staffer 
Ali  Lila  fill  the  job  until  January,  when  it  hired 
defeated  Metro  NDP  candidate  Janice  Waud-Loper. 

Waud-Loper  was  dismissed  by  this  year's  coun- 
cil in  October. 

Despite  the  poor  showing,  the  council  is  not  in 
debt.  As  of  last  April  it  had  lost  nearly  two-thirds 
of  its  $150,000  accumulated  surplus,  however. 

The  loss  is  the  second  significant  one  for  the 
council  within  five  years. 

In  1989-90,  council  president  Charles  Blattberg 
and  business  manager  Max  Chandler  ran  $225,000 
over-budget,  even  though  they  had  budgeted  for  a 
$114,000  loss. 


eight  grants  specifically  target- 
ing women  in  their  first  year  of 
study  in  the  sciences. 

In  1993-94,  U  of  T  was  also 
given  a  $549,000  general  re- 
search grant. 

In  her  letter  to  Morand, 
Munroe-Blum  also  menfions  that 
the  loss  of  the  general  research 
grant  will  be  an  especially  pain- 
ful blow  to  Uof  T. 

U  of  T  passes  this  money  onto 
departmental  chairs  for  them  to 
allocate.  As  a  result,  the  phasing 
out  of  this  grant,  over  the  next 
two  years,  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  U  of  T  departments 
to  respond  to  divisional  oppor- 
tunities or  emergencies,  says 
Judith  Chadwick,  director  of  re- 
search grants  at  U  of  T. 

"There  is  very  little  flexible 
money  available  in  the  system," 
said  Chadwick.  "Research  does 
not  necessarily  fit  itself  into  an- 
nual lump  emergencies,  and  [re- 
searchers need]  flexible  funding 


to  deal  with  that.  It  will  remove 
the  grease  from  the  wheels  of 
research,  a  lurching  effect." 

But  NSERC's  changes  are 
merely  an  attempt  to  simplify 
the  allocation  of  funds,  says 
Amet  Sheppard,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  research  council. 

"We've  looked  at  our  range  of 
programs  and  concentrated  on 
those  activities  more  central  to 
our  mission,"  he  said. 

The  reaction  to  the  changes 
by  the  research  community  has 
been  positive,  says  Sheppard. 

He  said  that  if  a  particular  cut 
is  made  to  a  program  linked  to 
the  council's  mission,  NSERC 
will  attempt  to  find  other  ways 
of  finding  the  research  dollars. 

U  of  T  also  stands  to  lose 
money  due  to  the  axing  of  the 
Canada  International  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion science  fellowships.  Last 
year,  the  university  was  granted 
fellowships  worth  $232,000. 


tion,"  said  Greg  Todd,  the  coun- 
cil's services  commissioner. 

"[It  could  be  used]  to  ram  a 
political  ideology  down  the  stu- 
dents' throats,"  he  said. 

Virtucio  says  he  called  for  a 
count  because  he  thought  it  was 
wrong  for  amendments  to  be 
made  to  the  SAC  by-lays  with- 
out the  required  number  of  stu- 
dents present. 

'The  spirit  of  the  annual  gen- 
eral meeting  is  to  involve  the 
participation  of  a  certain  number 
of  students.  If  you  do  not  have 
the  right  number  of  students. ..[it] 
violates  the  spirit." 

Virtucio  says  his  action  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contro- 
versial by-law  being  debated. 
He  said  he  needed  the  time  to 
work  up  his  courage. 

"I  had  intended  for  it  to  be 
earlier." 

Other  amendments  that  were 
not  discussed  because  of  the  can- 
cellauon  include  the  splitting  of 
the  services  commission  into  two 
positions,  and  the  direct  election 
of  the  council's  paid  executive 
positions  by  the  student  body, 
instead  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Salaries  for  the  proposed  new 
positions  were  not  discussed. 
Luft  said  they  would  be  set  by 
next  year's  board  of  directors. 

Spanglett  said  such  changes 
should  not  result  in  an  increase 
in  salaries. 

"The  changes  reflect  a  redis- 
tribution of  work  and  their 
shouldn't  be  an  increase  in  sala- 
ries, but  simply  a  redistribution 
of  funds,"  said  Spanglett. 

In  order  to  pay  for  the  division 
of  the  vice-president's  job,  the 
vice-president's  $18,000  salary 
could  be  split,  he  said. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "in film  studies  or  maybe fine  art  history,  being  gay  is 
almost  de  rigeur."  John  Wilson,  an  obviously  well-meaning  but  somewhat 
overly-frank  engineer,  latches  onto  one  of  those  departmental  entry  require- 
ments you  may  not  all  have  heard  about,  (p.  8) 

Our  proposal 


We're  tiring  fast  from  all  the  right-wing  Cana- 
dians, bashing  students  for  even  trying  to  object 
to  the  idea  of  cuts  to  education. 

Don' t  we  realize  that  a  "budgetary  Damoclean 
scimitar"  (to  use  one  poster's  lingo)  is  hanging 
over  all  of  us?  Don't  we  care  about  the  deficit? 

As  far  as  stupid  questions  go,  that's  a  prize- 
winner. How  could  anyone  our  age  not  know 
about  the  deficit?  Hey,  we're  inheriting  the 
freaking  thing,  in  case  they  haven't  noticed. 

There  is  always  an  argument  to  be  made 
against  government  overspending,  and  the 
twentysomething  crowd  likes  being  taxed,  and 
then  seeing  that  tax  wasted,  even  less  than 
most.  But  we  just  don't  see  why  the  budgetary 
burden  has  therefore  automatically  got  to  fall 
so  heavily  on  post-secondary  education. 

For  the  cuts  would  be  harsh.  Even  if  you 
count  in  tax  points  and  student  loans,  Ottawa  is 
still  proposing  to  cut  well  over  one-quarter  of 
all  the  money  it  disburses  to  students. 

In  this  budget,  Finance  Minister  Paul  Martin 
says  he  wants  to  cut  $10  billion  from  the  bottom 
line  in  his  budget  this  month.  Presumably.  $2 
billion  would  have  to  come  from  students;  the 
rest  from  elsewhere. 

Those  critical  of  the  student  movement  de- 
mand: what's  the  other  option?  What  else  would 
you  cut?  Well,  in  that  spirit,  here's  the  budget 
wc  think  Martin  ought  to  present.  It  saves  his 
SIG  billion,  and  doesn't  screw  around  with  the 
programs  that  all  Canadians,  even  students, 
find  sacred. 

CHOPS:  For  starters,  we  figure  $4  billion 
can  be  saved  by  the  elimination  of  a  number  of 
government  programs  that  most  Canadians  find 
useless,  or  worse.  You  want  specifics?  We'll 
give  you  specifics.  Start  with  the  armed  forces. 
The  government  has  already  recommended  S 1 
billion  in  cuts;  they  could  cut  another  $200 
million  by  getting  out  of  the  peacekeeping 
business.  Frankly,  it's  not  working,  anyway. 

While  we're  at  it,  the  Defense  Industries 
Productivity  Program  ($158  million)  should 
go;  promoting  Canadian  arms  sales  abroad  is 
repugnant,  at  best. 

The  International  Space  Station  project  is 
costing  Canada  S21 1  million  a  year.  Axe  it. 

Chretien's  infrastructure  program,  which 
seems  to  be  rapidly  adding  to  the  number  of 
sports  facilities  in  the  country,  should  also  be 
jettisoned  ($684  million),  along  with  the  fed- 
eral programs  that  pay  corporations  to  do 
reasearch  they'd  do  anyway  ($82  million),  build 
roads  and  bridges  ($138  million),  and  subsidize 
truckers  to  use  them  ($  1 32  million).  Also  chuck 
the  Lakehead  grain  subsidy,  which  pays  so 
grain  going  from  Saskatchewan  to  California 
goes  through  Toronto  ($629  million). 

The  government  should  also  sell  its  stake  in 
Hibernia  ($250  million),  and  wind  up  its  other 
direct  housing  ($100  million),  corporate  ($350 
million)  and  transport  subsidies  ($70  million). 

TRIMS:  There's  also  a  whole  slew  of  gov- 
ernment programs  that  need  to  be  trimmed  just 


as  badly,  if  not  more  so,  than  education.  Total 
savings:  $1.1  billion. 

Start  with  CSIS,  which  could  be  cut  25  per 
cent  just  so  they  don't  try  the  Bristow  thing 
again  ($57  million).  Also  shave  a  quarter  off  all 
the  regional  development  agencies  ($  1 97  mil- 
lion), VIA  Rail  ($83  million),  the  Canadian 
Dairy  Commission  ($42  million),  and  the  rest 
of  federal  farm  support  ($263  million). 

Then,  shave  ten  per  cent  off  the  programs 
that  are  considered  roughly  as  useful  as  univer- 
sities. Foreign  aid  should  take  a  cut  ($100 
million),  but  only  if  the  government  also  re- 
laxes trade  resuictions  to  give  Third  World 
countries  open  markets  (or  at  the  very  least,  not 
be  forced  to  use  Canadian  foreign  aid  to  buy 
Canadian  products).  Ditto  all  the  interest  and 
advocacy  groups  ($186  million).  Those  on  the 
left  might  be  alarmed,  but  actually  the  right 
benefits  more,  we'd  say,  through  groups  like 
the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Book 
Publishing  Industry  Development  Program. 

While  you're  at  it,  take  a  tenth  off  all  the 
other  Crown  corporations,  as  well,  like  the 
Export  Development  Corporation,  and  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada.  Oh,  and  the  CBC  ($203 
million). 

ENDING  WASTE:  The  Reform  Party  isn't 
totally  wrong.  Even  the  most  conservative 
Auditor-General's  report  says  the  government 
could  save  $130  million  easily  by  managing  its 
affairs  better.  They  should  do  it. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE:  Not  to 
be  played  with.  But  it  is  $6  billion  in  debt.  That 
could  be  solved  in  two  years  by  raising  the 
minimum  work  required  to  claim  benefits  up  to 
26  weeks  out  of  52.  That's  what  Sweden  has, 
now.  Save  $3.34  billion. 

NEW  TAXES:  Even  if  you  don't  want  to 
soak  the  rich,  there  are  some  very  sensible 
taxation  moves  out  there.  Put  a  10  per  cent  tax 
on  gambling  and  lottery  winnings  over  $1,(XX) 
($150  million);  return  a  25-cent  per  carton  tax 
on  cigarettes,  which  now  seem  actually  too 
cheap;  increase  the  Large  Corporation  Tax  on 
capital  by  50  per  cent  ($210  million);  and 
eliminate  the  pension  income  credit  on  pension 
income  under  $1,000  ($285  million).  Total 
money  generated  through  taxes:  $705  million. 

EDUCATION:  Now  we  can  talk  about  the 
students'  share.  With  $9.3  billion  saved  so  far, 
we  only  need  $700  million  more.  So  take  half 
the  cut  Lloyd  Axworthy  suggests:  $1  billion 
out  of  cash  transfers.  Subtract  $3(X)  million  to 
put  into  a  reformed  student  aid  program  that 
can  meet  the  needs  of  students,  who  will  still  be 
faced  with  tuition  in  the  $3-3,500  range.  Keep 
the  rest. 

There's  your  $10  billion.  All  the  money  Paul 
Martin  wanted,  and  without  cutting  into  re- 
search, health,  welfare,  senior  citizens  (al- 
though their  benefits  should  at  least  be  frozen), 
the  courts,  or  the  prisons.  And  students  would 
be  paying  their  fair  share. 

Paul?  Lloyd?  Did  you  catch  that? 
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OW. .  .UmhfT  VW  HEARD?- 
JH£  INDUSmiAL  REVOLUTION 
IS  OVEfl...  WE  WON  


Misinformation 
about  weed  persists 


BY  OMAR  ODEH 

An  angry  memo  was  recently 
circulated  around  Wetmore  Hall 
residence  at  New  College  con- 
cerning illicit  drug  use.  The 
memo  referred  to  a  concern  that 
had  been  voiced  by  certain  resi- 
dents over  the  consumption  of 
marijuana. 

It  went  on  to  remind  residents 
that  this  was  a  breach  of  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  and 
further  insisted  that  any  clear 
evidence  found  indicative  of  such 
activity  on  the  part  of  a  resident 
would  lead  to  their  expulsion 
from  residence.  Those  caught 
could  also  face  criminal  charges. 

The  fact  that  so  suingcnt  a 
policy  would  be  adopted  towards 
weed,  despite  the  absence  of  any 
justification  other  than  its  being 
against  the  law.  is  troubling. 
Lawmakers  are  not  divine,  nor 
have  they  shown  themselves  to 
be  infallible.  Consider  the  re- 
versal of  alcohol  prohibition  in 
the  '20s. 

The  history  of  the  drug  speaks 
for  itself:  In  over  10,  000  years 
of  use.  the  number  of  deaths  that 
can  be  linked  to  a  marijuana 
overdose  is  zero.  Robin  Room, 
vice-president  of  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  was 
quoted  in  an  Aug.  15  column  of 
the  Toronto  Star  as  saying,  "In 
terms  of  how  it  affects  people, 
this  is  a  pretty  innocuous  drug." 
No  evidence  of  physical  addic- 
tion has  been  found,  though  ex- 
treme chronic  use  does  lead  to 
psychological  addiction. 

The  gateway  theory  about 
marijuana  leading  to  harder  drugs 
has  no  foundation  in  Canadian 
experience,  where  millions  of 
people  smoke  but  only  15,000 
use  heroin.  Moreover,  the  mari- 
juana high  is  a  mellowing  one, 
that  more  often  than  not  leaves 
people  void  of  violent  and  ob- 
noxious behavior.  Similar  re- 
search concerning  alcohol  and 
tobacco  is  not  nearly  as  flatter- 
ing. 

Furthermore  outside  of  the 
recreational  assets  of  marijuana, 
the  hemp  plant  itself  is  an  ex- 
tremely versatile  and  potentially 
profitable  crop  requiring  virtu- 
ally no  pesticides  or  fertilizers. 

It  also  has  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  finds  application  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer,  glaucoma 
and  hyper-activity. 


You  put  your  weed  in  there: 
Ellins  was  raided  last  year 

It  is  also  an  efficient  source  of 
pulp  and  fibre  for  paper,  cloth 
and  even  plywood.  Keep  in  mind 
that  hemp  takes  one  growing 
season  to  mature,  not  the  100 
years  that  most  trees  need.  Al- 
ready in  Ontario  the  first  legal 
low-THC  content  hemp  crop  has 
been  grown  for  use,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  in  various  in- 
dustries. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  memo  circulated  around 
Wetmore  Hall  is  the  product  of 
misinformation.  People  simply 
have  not  been  told  the  u\ith  about 
the  drug.  Marc  Emery,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Marijuana 
and  Hemp  Newsletter,  summed 
it  up  best  when  he  wrote  of  a 
"state  monopoly  on  the  discus- 
sion of  marijuana." 

Unconvinced?  Consider  sec- 
tion 462.2  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
which  makes  advocating  the  le- 
galization of  marijuana  a  crimi- 
nal offense  punishable  with 
$100,000  and  six  months  in  jail 
for  a  first  offense  and  $300,000 
and  a  year  in  jail  for  a  second 
offense.  Thai's  the  most  severe 
fine  in  the  entire  Canadian  Crimi- 


hemp  shop  owner  Robin 
for  "hemp  advocacy." 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 
nal  Code. 

What  then  were  the  powers 
that  be  at  New  College  to  do? 
They  had  received  complaints 
students  were  breaking  the  law: 
Admittedly,  it's  not  the  easiest 
of  positions  to  be  in.  Still,  alter- 
natives to  the  zcro-tolerancc, 
scare-tactic-laden  memo  did 
exist.  But  many  people  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  have  come 
around;  from  MP's  to  the  head 
of  the  Canadian  Police  Chiefs' 
Association,  who  publicly  op- 
posed Bill  C-85,  the  proposed 
Psychoactive  Substances  Act. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  second  look 
at  marijuana.  The  American  war 
on  this  drug  does  not  have  to 
happen  here.  Numerous  places 
exist  where  information  can  be 
obtained,  after  which  an  edu- 
cated decision  can  be  made  con- 
cerning the  drug. 

That  is,  after  all,  what  this 
place  is  supposed  to  be  about. 
Education.  Velut  Arbor  Acvo: 
Nunure  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

Omar  Odeh  is  a  third-year  stu- 
dents at  New  College  studying 
human  biology. 
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Black  history  month:  anachronisms  abound 

REINTEGRATING  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  HISTORIES 


BY  KRISTINE 
MAITLAND 

I  recall  a  time  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  when  I  went  to  the 
International  Students'  Centre 
to  attend  the  weekly  meeting  of 
the  U  of  T  chapter  of  the  Society 
of  Creative  Anachronism.  1  had 
arrived  early,  and  not  wanting  to 
be  stuck  in  the  meeting  room  all 
by  myself,  I  decided  to  hang  out 
in  the  lobby  by  the  reception 
desk.  Some  black  men  were  also 
in  the  lobby  and  we  started  to 
chat. 

"So  what  does  the  SCA  do?" 
one  of  the  gentleman  asked. 
"Well,"  I  replied,  "the  general 
idea  is  to  recreate  aspects  of 
medieval  and  renaissance  his- 
tory. You  know,  fighting  in  ar- 
mour, theatre,  dance,  costume. 
That  sort  of  romantic  stuff."  He 
looked  at  me  quizzically  and 
asked,"Why  would  you  want  to 
recreate  white  man's  history?" 


Why  indeed? 

If  I  wanted  to  be  in  a  club 
where  I  stood  out  like  a  sore 
thumb,  the  SCA  was  the  place  to 
be.  I  will  be  frank:  there  are 
about  20-something  odd  chap- 
ters in  Ontario  (the  society  has 
groups  all  over  North  America, 
Europe,  Australia  and  Japan). 
Of  these  chapters  I  personally 
make  up  one-third  of  its  black 
membership.  Is  there  a  racist 
plot  afoot? 

Hardly.  To  be  put  simply,  the 
issue  is  ignorance.  Not  so  much 
on  the  part  of  the  SCA  (not  after 
my  education  campaign!),  but 
on  the  part  on  the  public  at  large. 

Fingers  could  first  be  pointed 
to  the  world  of  academia.  Euro- 
pean history  in  general  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  "white"  history 
by  both  white  and  black  schol- 
ars: racism  plays  a  part  in  all  this 
but  there's  more  to  it.  I  mean, 
how  many  recognised  black 
scholars  are  there  as  compared 
to  "white"  in  this  field  of  histori- 


cal research? 

At  the  same  time,  the  black 
community  has  a  tendency  to  be 
very  singular  about  its  view  of 
its  history.  On  one  hand,  there  is 
the  ideology  that  says  "White 
people  enslaved  us  and  we're 
not  gonna  let  you  forget  it." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
there's  what  I'd  call  the  Show 
Boat  attitude  of  "White  people 
enslaved  us  and  I'll  be  damned  if 
you  are  going  to  remind  us  of  it." 
What  I  find  tiresome  is  this  atti- 
tude of,  "if  it  didn't  happen  in 
the  Americas  or  in  Africa,  then  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us". 

But  when  I  put  on  my  16th 
century  Portuguese  costume  and 
play  Ines  deFreitas,  the  irate  inn- 
keeper from  Lisbon,  1  have  to 
contend  with  the  romanticized 
view  of  the  middle  ages  (and 
European  history  in  general),  as 
is  shown  by  literature  and  the 
media:  it  is  such  that  black  peo- 
ple have  had  no  room  in  it. 

But  had  it  not  been  for  Morgan 


The  Society  for  Creative  Anachronism:  a  symbol  of  white  man's  history? 


Freeman's  portrayal  of  a  Moor 
inRobin  Hood:  Prince  of  Thieves 
I  don't  think  it  would  have  oc- 
curred to  anyone  that  the  pres- 


BACKTALKletters  to  the  editor 


Lucky 
Quebec 


The  U.S.  ambassador  has  stated 
that  an  independent  Quebec 
would  not  automatically  be  a 
member  of  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  Well,  if 
that  doesn't  clinch  the  argument 
against  separation,  I  can't  imag- 
ine what  does.  We  Canadians 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 


a  generous  neighbour  as  the  U.S . , 
which  has  done  us  the  kind  fa- 
vour of  allowing  us  to  give 
American  companies  national 
treatment  in  Canada,  phase  out 
progressive  taxation,  the  public 
sector,  and  social  programs,  and 
export  our  factories  and  jobs  in 
order  to  become  more  competi- 
tive. As  for  the  former  employ- 
ees of  uncompetitive  enterprises, 
no  doubt  their  faces  glow  with 
pride  as  they  competitively  flip 
burgers  at  McDonald's  or  stand 
in  line  at  the  food  bank  and  con- 
template Canada's  new  readi- 
ness to  compete  in  the  global 
economy.  Not  since  Britain  mag- 
nanimously bestowed  the  gift  of 
free  trade  on  India  and  China  has 
a  major  trading  nation  been  mo- 
tivated by  such  utter  selfless- 
ness in  its  relations  with  a  weaker 
partner.  Such  generosity  could 
only  be  the  result  of  true  love. 

No  doubt  it  will  take  many 
decades  before  the  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  and  an  inde- 
pendent Quebec  becomes  so  in- 
timate that  the  U.S.  will  be  will- 
ing to  enter  into  an  equally  altru- 
istic treaty  with  Quebec.  In  the 
meantime,  Quebec  faces  the  truly 
terrifying  prospect  of  unilater- 


ally returning  to  the  bad  old  days, 
when  Canadians  had  to  survive 
somehow  without  NAFTA. 

The  very  thought  makes  me 
shudder. 

Mark  Marshall 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 


Second  Cup 
offends 


I  don't  often  write  letters  ex- 
pressing my  anger  at  a  particular 
issue,  unless  something  really, 
really  angers  me.  Well,  I  am 
angered!  Not  that  it  would  be 
uncommon  for  me  to  be  angered 
at  the  Second  Cup  in  the  Sid 
Smith  lobby,  but  their  newest 
specialty  loop-de-doo  coffee  that 
they  chose  to  advertise  "Royal 
Blend,"  is  very  inappropriate. 

The  poster  they  proudly  have 
on  display  depicts  a  jolly  old 
white  king,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
majestic  table,  having  his  coffee 
served  to  him  by  a  black  hand. 
Yes,  you  read  that  correctly.  This 
sort  of  advertisement  may  have 
been  commonplace  in  the  1940s, 


but  the  last  time  I  checked  my 
calendar,  it  was  1995. 1  am  very 
glad  that  our  society  has  ma- 
tured to  a  state  of  harmonious 
multiculluralism;  however,  I  am 
upset  that  the  Second  Cup  hasn't 
joined  us.  The  perpetual  stere- 
otype of  racial  servitude  is  one 
that  I  would  strongly  recommend 
we  avoid. 

This  may  be  of  interest.  The 
Second  Cup  has  already  been 
blasted  for  this  campaign  before 
at  other  universities.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  for  instance, 
had  people  writing  to  their  news- 
paper in  an  article  entitled  "Co- 
lonialism in  our  Coffee."  This 
leaves  me  with  a  bad  taste  in  my 
mouth  when  the  Second  Cup  runs 
the  same  advertisement  at  our 
university. 

Please  take  the  time  to  look  at 
the  advertisement  in  question.  It 
if  offends  you,  as  it  has  me, 
please  let  the  Second  Cup  know. 
Don't  harass  the  workers  at  the 
booth — it's  not  their  fault,  it's 
the  fault  of  the  corporation.  This 
cannot  be  ignored  by  clear- 
minded,  thinking  individuals. 
We  should  be  uniting  society, 
not  dividing  it  with  stereotypes. 

Mike  O'Brien-Walker 
President 

Arts  and  Science  Students' 
Union 


ence  of  black  Africans  in  Europe 
was  plausible. 

Indeed,  when  the  movie  came 
out  I  heard  many  people,  black 
and  white,  debate  on  the  issue  of 
whether  Azeem's  presence  in 
England  was  "realistic."  My  own 
study  of  the  period  only  had  me 
question  whether  or  not  Azeem's 
presence  in  the  Fertile  Cres- 
cent was  realistic — it  was,  but 
just  barely.  But  I  wonder  when 
Hollywood  will  get  the  guts  to 
do  a  romantic  portrayal  of  Lucy, 
the  black  woman  of  Elizabethan 
England  who  incited  Shake- 
speare to  write  the  "dark  lady" 
sonnets.  Or  show  the  African 
gondoliers  of  Medici  Venice.  Or 
Caesar's  African  troops  fighting 
against  the  Briton  army  of 
Boadicea. 

I  joined  the  SCA  because  of 
the  romance,  and  I'd  rather  have 
a  romantic  picture  than  not  be  in 
the  picture  at  all. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  inci- 
dentally does  historical  re-en- 
actment of  Captain  Joseph 
Brant's  Volunteers,  told  me  this 
story.  A  group  of  these  guys 
(one  of  whom  was  a  black  man), 
all  wearing  historically-correct 
dress,  went  to  a  Denny's  restau- 
rant whilst  they  were  in  Boston. 
All  were  served,  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  waiter  did  not  want  to 
wait  on  a  black  guy.  The  black 
gentleman,  in  turn,  was  not  im- 
pressed and  finally  got  the  wait- 
er's attention  by  slamming  his 
hand  on  the  table  and,  in  the 
voice  of  a  Colonial  militiaman, 
said  "I  AM  A  FREE  MAN!"  He 
then  turned  to  the  white  guys  in 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 
equally  weird  clothing,  pointed 
to  them  and  said  with  a  marked 
sneer,  "They're  Irish." 

The  point  is,  I  think  that  we  as 
black  Canadians  (African-Cana- 
dians? Africanadians?  Afro-Ca- 
nadians? Canadians  of  colour?) 
must  do  as  the  feminist  move- 
ment has  done:  we  must  reclaim 
our  history.  We  must  remember 
that  we,  as  a  people,  existed  in 
"white  man's  history,"  and  in 
Islamic,  Chinese,  and  Native 
American  history. 

We  played  a  role  globally,  not 
only  as  slaves,  but  as  leaders  in 
business  and  politics,  as  soldiers 
and  peacemakers  and  most  im- 
portantly, as  ordinary  citizens. 
We  must  support  the  Ontario 
Black  History  Society  and  take 
our  place  in  historical  re-enact- 
ment groups  in  Canada.  We  must 
continue  to  tell  our  stories  to 
both  our  children  and  other  peo- 
ple's children,  be  it  in  our  class- 
rooms, in  academic  journals,  in 
books  or  in  historical  re-crea- 
tion and  re-enactment. 

And  we  can't  use  "only  white 
people  do  this"  as  an  excuse  not 
continue  telling  the  tales  be  they 
romantic  or  the  harsh  reality. 
Frankly,  black  history  cannot 
begin  and  end  with  Rosa  Parks, 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Malcolm 
X. 

Kristine  Maitland  is  currently 
on  hiatus  from  the  Society  for 
Creative  Anachronism  and  is 
working  on  study  of  the  black 
Africans  of  Europe's  Renais- 
sance for  the  SCA  publication 
Compleat  Anacronist. 
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Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  editedforlength. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  Identifiable  group  will  not 
bepublished. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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THE  TORONTO  HOSPITAL 


FLU  STUDY 


Healthy  adult  volunteers  wiU  be 
needed  for  a  research  study  to 
evaluate  an  investigational  drug 
(or  placebo  as  a  control)  given  as 
nose  drops  and  inhaled  powder 
twice  a  day  for  5  days  for 
treatment  of  influenza 

Travel/Parking  costs  provided 

If  you  have  had  a  fever  (>37.8  C 
or  100.1  F)  and  two  of  these 
symptoms  listed  below,  for  less 
than  two  days  (48  hours)  you 
may  qualify  to  participate  in  the 
study: 

A)  Headache 

B)  Cough 

C)  Sore  throat 

D)  Myalgia  (sore  muscles) 

For  information  please  call 
Paula  at  340-4800  ext.  8419, 
Monday  to  Friday  08:30-16:00. 


Passing  on  the  tradition 


BY  DUNCAN 
MACDONELL 

I  was  1 1  when  the  elm  tree  in 
front  of  my  grandparents'  house 
died.  It  was  30  years  old.  My 
father  and  my  grandpa  planted  it 
when  my  father  was  ten. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  same 
year,  every  Saturday,  my  father 
and  I  would  dress  up  in  our  warm- 
est clothes  and,  equipped  with 
garbage  bags,  shovels,  and  a  1 977 
Ford  half-ton,  drive  along  the 
highways  and  back  roads  out- 
side Kenora  in  search  of  pine 
saplings. 

"The  reason  there  are  no  trees 
along  the  edge  of  the  highway  is 
because  they  get  sprayed  or  cut 
down  by  the  government.  These 
saplings  won't  have  a  chance 
unless  we  plant  them  somewhere 
else,"  he'd  tell  me,  every  week- 
end. 

Once  the  bed  of  the  truck  was 
Tilled  with  20  or  30  saplings, 
we'd  load  them  into  our  boat  and 
transplant  them  onto  the  lot 
where  our  camp  (cottage]  was 
being  built. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next 
four  years,  until  I  left  home  to 


Three  generations  of  tree 

attend  high  school  in  the  city, 
the  lot  came  to  resemble  a  refu- 
gee camp  for  saplings.  For  every 
ten  feet  of  brush  we  cleared,  we 
planted  a  tree. 

I  hated  planting  those  trees. 
They  came  to  represent  every 
NFL  game  I  wanted  to  watch  but 
couldn't,  every  afternoon  I  could 


growers  (pictured  with  trees). 

have  spent  at  the  arcade  talking     I  was  most  proud  of  were  the 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Canadian  men  is  rising.  As  a  result,  many 
young  cxDuples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have  children. 
If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age.  have 
humanitarian  Instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a  sperm 
donor,  write  us,  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00  and  4:00 
p.m.  for  further  Information.  All  inquiries  are  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 

Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful  candidates 
is  guaranteed. 


C^Jl.E  CENTRE 

649  Queentway  W..  MlMU»ama.  LSB  INl. 


897-9600 
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Code  of  Student  Conduct 
Amendments  relating  to  Harassment 


On  December  14,  1994,  the  Governing  Council  amended  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct  to 
Include  the  following  types  of  conduct  as  offences: 

B.(l)(e)  No  person  shall  engage  in  a  course  of  vexatious  conduct 

that  is  directed  at  one  or  more  specific  individuals,  and 

that  is  based  on  the  race,  ancestry,  place  of  origin,  colour,  ethnic  origin,  citizenship,  creed, 
age,  marital  status,  family  status,  handicap,  receipt  of  public  assistance  or  record  of 
oflences  of  that  individual  or  those  individuals,  and 

that  Is  known  to  be  unwelcome,  and 

that  exceeds  the  bounds  of  freedom  of  expression  or  academic  freedom  as  these  are 
understood  in  University  policies  and  accepted  practices,  including  but  not  restricted  to, 
those  explicitly  adopted. 

Note:  Terms  In  this  section  are  to  be  understood  as  they  are  defined  or  used  in  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code. 

B.(l)(f)  (i)  No  person  shall,  by  engaging  in  the  conduct  described  in  subsection  (ii)  below, 

whether  on  the  premises  of  the  University  or  away  from  the  premises  of  the  University, 

cause  another  person  or  persons  to  fear  for  their  safety  or  the  safety  of  another  person 
known  to  them  while  on  the  premises  of  the  University  of  Toronto  or  in  the  course  of 
activities  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Toronto  or  by  any  of  its  divisions,  or  cause 
another  person  or  persons  to  be  impeded  in  exercising  the  freedom  to  participate 
reasonably  in  the  programs  of  the  University  and  in  activities  in  or  on  the  University's 
premises, 

knowing  that  their  conduct  will  cause  such  fear,  or  recklessly  as  to  whether  their  conduct 
causes  such  fear. 

(11)  The  conduct  mentioned  in  subsection  (i)  consists  of 

(a)  repeatedly  following  from  place  to  place  the  other  person  or  anyone  known  to  them; 

(b)  repeatedly  and  persistently  communicating  with,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
other  person  or  anyone  known  to  them; 

(c)  besetting  or  repeatedly  watching  the  dwelling-house,  or  place  where  the  other  person, 
or  anyone  known  to  them,  resides,  works,  carries  on  business  or  happens  to  be;  or 

(d)  engaging  in  threatening  conduct  directed  at  the  other  person  or  any  member  of  the 
family,  friends  or  colleagues  of  the  other  person. 

Copies  of  the  revised  Code  of  Student  Conduct  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs,  Room  107  Simcoe  Hall. 

Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 


to  girls,  but  didn't.  Once  I  left 
home,  I  refused  to  plant  any  more 
trees. 

On  weekends  when  I  came  to 
visit,  my  father  would  ask  me:  "I 
have  some  work  to  do  at  the 
camp  today.  Would  you  like  to 
come?"  and  I  would  come  up 
with  an  excuse  like:  "No,  I'm 
really  tired,"  or  "I  have  home- 
work to  do."  His  response,  every 
time,  was  "that's  fine." 

Eventually  he  stopped  invit- 
ing me. 

Last  summer  I  brought  my 
partner  to  Kenora  to  meet  my 
family. 

On  our  first  day  there,  my 
partner  and  I  took  the  boat  to  the 
cottage.  It  was  a  beautiful  after- 
noon, complete  with  a  thunder- 
shower. 

Six  years  had  passed  since 
dad  and  I  planted  our  last  tree 
together.  All  around  the  cottage 
the  trees  were  growing,  some  of 
the  older  ones  were  nearly  as  tall 
as  I  was. 

I  helped  my  father  build  the 
d(Kks.  the  cottage,  the  tool  sheds; 
I  had  helped  my  father  clear  and 
maintain  the  network  of  trails 
surrounding  the  cottage,  but  what 


trees. 

The  relationship  between  a 
father  and  his  son  develops  like 
the  small  forest  around  a  cot- 
tage. A  father,  by  choice  or  by 
circumstance,  can  neglect  to 
clear  space  for  the  trees,  and 
leave  his  son  to  deal  with  the 
burrs  and  poison  ivy  all  by  him- 
self. 

Conversely,  a  father  can  spend 
a  lifetime  hacking  down 
underbrush  to  clear  room  for 
trees  to  grow,  but  if  nothing  is 
planted,  the  brush  will  return 
when  the  father  is  gone. 

if  many  saplings  are  planted, 
trees  will  grow  between  the  home 
(the  cottage)  and  the  world  (the 
bush).  Once  I  decided  that  wc 
had  planted  enough  saplings,  my 
father  stepped  aside  and  let  them 
grow. 

When  the  time  came  for  my 
partner  and  1  to  return  to  To- 
ronto, I  hugged  my  father  harder 
than  I'd  ever  hugged  him  before. 

The  trees  arc  still  growing. 

Duncan  MacDonell  is  a  country- 
hoy  attending  U  ofT,  and  is  news 
editor  of  the  University  College 
Gargoyle. 
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WITH  THE  TWO-YEAR  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  ARTS  ADVANCED- 
STANDING  POLICY  FOR  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATES 


Combine  the  academic  strength  of  your  cur- 
rent degree  with  the  professional  focus  of 
Ryerson  Polytechnic  University's  new  Radio 
and  Television  Arts  Advanced-Standing  Policy 
for  university  graduates,  and  you  achieve 
enhanced  career  potential. 

Complete  Your  Studies  in  Two  Years 

With  the  new  Advanced-Standing  Policy,  you  earn  your 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Arts  degree  in  four  sennesters  of  con- 
centrated study,  plus  an  intensive  summer  session  of  televi- 
sion/video training  in  between  semesters  two  and  three.  The 
disciplined  format  allows  you  to  acquire  the  range  of  aesthet- 
ic and  practical  capacities  demanded  by  the  evolving  commu- 
nications industry 

All  Degree  Graduates  Eligible 

All  graduates  of  English  language  universities,  regardless  of 
their  specialty  or  year  of  graduation,  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
For  more  information  on  the  program  and  its  admission 
guidelines,  please  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions/Liaison/ 
Curriculum  Advising.  350  Victoria  Street  Toronto  MSB  2K3 
Telephone  (416)  979-5036. 
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Building  bridges  with  Quebec 


BY  RAGHU 
KRISHNAN 

In  his  opinion  piece  in  the  Feb.  2 
edition  of  The  Varsity,  Sdbastien 
Lavertu  criticizes  the  sensation- 
alist response  of  English-Cana- 
dian media  to  the  re-emergence 
of  pro-sovereignty  feeling  and 
the  upcoming  referendum  in 
Quebec. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
this  criticism.  For  some  time 
now — but  especially  since  the 
weeks  leading  up  to  the  Quebec 
elections  last  September — Eng- 
lish-Canadian "opinion-mak- 
ers," such  as  the  media,  politi- 
cians, and  business,  have  been 
on  something  of  acrusade  against 
the  "separatists"  who,  wc  arc 
told,  are  once  again  holding  the 
country  to  ransom  for  their  self- 
ish and  "elite"  interests.  Appar- 
ently, Quebec  is  responsible  for 
high  interest  rates,  the  weaken- 
ing dollar,  the  debt  crisis,  and 
much  else  besides. 


When  the  Parti  Qudb^cois 
election  victory  last  fall  wasn't 
as  resounding  as  expected,  there 
was  a  sigh  of  relief  in  English- 
Canada.  In  a  moment  of  "demo- 
cratic" euphoria  Prime  Minister 
Jean  Chrdtien  and  his  allies 
among  English-Canadian  pro- 
vincial premiers  cynically  de- 
manded the  PQ  quickly  hold  a 
referendum — convinced  as  they 
were  that  the  sovereignty  option 
would  lose. 

For  the  most  part,  Chrdtien 
and  company  are  still  convinced 
that  the  PQ  will  lose  their  refer- 
endum, and  are  therefore  keep- 
ing pretty  silent  about  the  whole 


thing.  However,  as  support  for 
sovereignty  grows,  less  patient 
defenders  of  the  "united  Canada" 
dogma  feel  the  need  for  another 
strategy. 

This  is  where  the  "studies"  of 
the  right-wing  CD.  Howe  and 
Eraser  institutes  come  in.  These 
reports  essentially  seek  to  harden 
the  anti-Quebec  mood  in  Eng- 
lish-Canada and  frighten 
Quebeckers — by  forecasting 
doom  and  gloom  in  the  event  of 
Quebec  sovereignly,  and  by  dis- 
crediting the  very  legitimacy  of 
a  "Yes"  vote. 

Both  "strategies" — silence 
and  belligerence — are  two  sides 


of  the  same  coin,  betraying  the 
characteristic  irresponsibility 
and  arrogance  of  English-Cana- 
dian attitudes  towards  Quebec, 
and  indeed  towards  the  future  of 
the  rest  of  Canada  itself. 

The  federal  Liberals  and  their 
English-Canadian  provincial  al- 
lies in  these  matters — such  as 
Ontario's  Bob  Rae — arc  hoping 
to  repeat  the  1 980- 1 982  one-two 
punch  against  Quebec  (a  "No" 
vote  followed  by  a  constitutional 
coup).  They  are  hoping  to  lay 
Quebec's  national  aspirations  to 
rest  in  the  same  way  Trudeau  did 
back  in  his  day. 

But  another  way  is  possible 


for  English-Canadians.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  oppose  the  fear-monger- 
ing  so  dear  to  big  business  and 
federalist  circles.  It  is  possible 
to  defend  the  Quebec  people's 
right  to  make  this  difficult  deci- 
sion on  sovereignty  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  will  support  and 
work  with  them  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  referendum. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  began 
a  new  bi-monthly  radio  show 
called  "Qudbec  Libre."  The 
show's  objectives  are  two-fold. 
First,  to  provide  some  relief  from 
the  misinformation  and  rather 
sour  anti-Quebec  mood  one  finds 
in  English-Canadian  media  cir- 


1 

1 

In  connection  with  the  Culture  and 
Identity  Supplement,  two  writers 
discuss  what  it  means  to  be  Quebecois, 
and  what  it  means  in 
relation  to  the  English-Canadian  identity. 


cles.  Second,  to  talk  about  the 
situation  in  Quebec  itself,  with  a 
focus  on  progressive  social  strug- 
gles. 

In  the  last  show,  for  example, 
I  discussed  the  success  of  the 
student  protest  in  Quebec  and 
the  PQ' s  cancellation  of  the  Great 
Whale  hydro-electric  project 
following  the  opposition  of  the 
Cree  people. 

There  won't  be  a  progressive 
outcome  to  the  wrangling  be- 
tween Ottawa  and  Quebec  City 
until  more  of  us  overcome  cer- 
tain prejudices  and  start  build- 
ing links  between  the  "grass- 
roots." 

In  its  very  small  way,  this  is 
what  "Quebec  Libre"  has  set  out 
to  do. 

Raghu  Krishnan  is  a  U  of  T 
graduate  and  anti-racist  activist 
in  the  city.  "Quebec  Libre"  will 
be  broadcast  this  Saturday,  Feb. 
llatU  a.m.  on  CKLN88.1  FM 
and  at  the  same  time  on  every 
second  Saturday  after  that. 


Language  the  root  of  distinct  Quebec  identity 


BY  ANN  SIMARD 
AND  SEBASTIEN 
LAVERTU 

One  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  defining  Quebec-Canada 
relations  is  the  province's  need 
to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct 
society  within  the  Canadian  Con- 
stilufion. 

Considering  most  polls  show 
Mr.Parizeau  and  the  Parti 
Qudbdcois  are  heading  for  de- 
feat in  the  1995  independence 
referendum,  it  is  therefore  of 
crucial  importance  to  seek  an 
understanding  of  some  of  the 
factors  that  make  the  province 
of  Quebec  different  from  the  rest 
of  Canada.  This  will  perhaps 
better  prepare  us  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  constitutional  impasse 
that  will  surely  follow  the  No 
vote. 


The  historical  roots  of  Que- 
bec society  lie  in  the  French 
language.  In  the  context  of  an 
increasingly  multicultural 
Canada,  an  argument  based  on 
language  can  seem  arrogant  and 
weak.  What  gives  backbone  to 
this  claim  is  that  the  French  are 
one  of  the  three  founding  na- 
tions of  this  country. 

The  French  language,  like  all 
languages,  expresses  itself  very 
differently  than  English.  This 
uniqueness  colors  all  aspects  of 
the  society,  from  politics  to  the 
arts,  to  cultural  identity.  It  is  the 
same  way  in  which  language 
influences  very  differently  the 
lives  of  the  50  per  cent  of  U  of 
T's  student  population  who  have 
declared  their  mother  tongue  as 
neither  French  nor  English. 

The  difference  is  simply  in 
numbers.  There  are  an  estimated 
six  million  people  in  Canada 
whose  first  language  is  French. 


Even  with  Quebec's  low  birth 
rate  and  much  immigration, 
francophones  still  comprise  the 
second  most  important  linguis- 
tic group  in  Canada. 

Within  the  context  of  the  Con- 
quest of  1759,  the  Qudbdcois 
have  since  felt  a  very  strong 
sense  of  wanting  to  protect  an 
identity  they  perceived  as  under 
attack.  The  sum  of  historical 
events,  from  the  Rebellion  of 
1837-38  to  the  conscription  cri- 
ses of  the  two  world  wars,  have 
created  a  very  sU"ong  nationalist 
sentiment  among  most 
Qudbdcois.  More  then  any  group 
in  the  country,  the  francophones 
see  themselves  as  Qudbdcois 
before  anything  else.  They  iden- 
tify with  their  region  in  such  a 
way  that  someone  in  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Ontario  would  not. 

It  is  also  important  to  make 
clear  that  the  so-called  "black 
period"  under  the  repressive  gov- 


ernment of  Maurice  Duplessis, 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  has 
only  some  significance  in  1995 
Quebec.  What  is  much  more  in- 
fluential for  many  Qudbdcois  is 
the  recent  memory  of  Rend 
Ldvesque's  1980  referendum. 

Pierre  Trudeau  promised  to 
take  action  to  review  the  prov- 
ince's status  within  Confedera- 
tion. Many  francophones  feel 
very  betrayed  that  neither  he  nor 
Mulroney  has  been  able  to  find  a 
consensus  that  works  for  the  rest 
of  Canada.  What  people  want  is 
some  kind  of  intelligent,  rafional 
dialogue  which  seeks  some  kind 
of  compromise. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  delusion 
in  many  Qudbdcois  that  they  have 
been  placed  very  far  down  the 
list  in  terms  of  the  Chretien's 
government's  priorities.  (How- 
ever, this  does  not  seem  to  nec- 
essarily equate  to  a  Yes  vote  for 
many  people.) 


Politics  play  a  much  stronger 
role  in  the  province.  It  is  likely 
that  most  individuals  have  had 
to  make  a  decision  in  regards  to 
being  either  federalist  or  separa- 
tist. This  has  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  many 
Qudbdcois.  It  has  affected  peo- 
ple in  such  a  way  that  politics 
would  not  in  most  of  English 
Canada. 

And  of  course,  as  many  have 
pointed  out,  the  culture  is  very 
different.  There  is  a  much 
stronger  identification  with  Que- 
bec artists  and  singers.  In  Eng- 
lish Canada  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  Canadian  artists  from 
American  ones.  We  know  that 
Bryan  Adams  is  from  Vancou- 
ver, but  his  songs  are  not  "dis- 
tinctly" Canadian  in  the  way  that 
Fdlix  Leclerc's  or  Robert 
Charlebois'  are.  Quebec  icon 
Gilles  Vigneault  is  able  to  speak 
to    many    generations  of 


francophones,  while  an  equiva- 
lent figure  is  hard  to  find  in 
English  Canada.  Theatre,  litera- 
ture and  art  all  create  a  very 
definite  self-portrait  of  Quebec 
and  the  Qudbdcois. 

Perhaps  our  education  system 
is  failing  us.  Maybe  it  is  not 
giving  us  enough  facts  around 
the  different  societies  within 
Canada.  It  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  begin  with  the  largest  one  and 
work  from  there. 

The  coming  decades  will  be 
very  difficult  if  all  of  us,  both 
Qudbdcois  and  non-Qudbdcois, 
don't  seek  a  real  understanding 
of  the  historical,  political  and 
cultural  identities  of  the  dozens 
of  cultures  represented  in  our 
country. 

Ann  Simard  is  aUofT  student 
and  former  reporter  at  the  Mon- 
treal Gazette.  Sebastien  Lavertu 
is  aUofT  student. 
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Gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  engineers  drive  for  acceptance 

Group  hopes  to  change  attitudes 


BY  Andrea  Aster 

In  the  often  intimidating  world 
of  engineering,  the  drive  for  ac- 
ceptance for  students  with  alter- 
native sexual  orientations  is  a 
daunting  task,  according  to  stu- 
dent Vernon  Naidoo. 

But  Naidoo,  co-ordinalor  of 
the  Drive  for  Acceptance,  a  gay, 
lesbian  and  bisexual  engineer- 
ing support  group,  is  one  of  those 
trying  to  change  that. 

A  display  for  promotion  of 
the  group  was  part  of  Sexuality 
Awareness  Week  last  Thursday. 

"Last  year  this  kind  of  display 
couldn't  have  been  done,"  said 
Naidoo.  "People  would  have  felt 
justified  in  being  vocally  con- 
frontational. The  observation 
from  outside  is  that  engineers 
aren't  like  that." 

For  John  Wilson,  a  fourth- 
year  computer  engineer,  the 
group  has  been  instrumental  in 
his  coming-out  process. 

"Previously,  the  atmosphere 
was  that  there  was  no  need  to 
bring  your  sexuality  to  school 
with  you,"  said  Wilson.  "Now 


I'm  more  comfortable  to  be  able 
to  talk  and  share  that  part  of  my 
life  with  my  friends." 

Naidoo  says  he  wanted  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  prevail- 
ing attitudes  about  gays  and  les- 
bians in  the  faculty,  so  he  started 
the  group  last  summer. 

"Before,  it  was  like  people 
would  say  We  know  that  person 
is  gay  and  that's  o.k.,  but  that 
doesn't  change  the  way  we  feel 
about  gays  and  lesbians  in  gen- 
eral," he  said. 

In  fact,  in  a  faculty  of  about 
2,800  engineering  students  last 
year,  Naidoo  says,  no  one  was 
openly  gay. 

The  goal  of  the  group,  he  says, 
is  to  raise  awareness  of  different 
sexual  orientations:  "the  most 
basic  being  that  there  are  people 
here  who  aren't  straight,"  he  said. 

The  Drive  for  Acceptance's 
booths  and  displays  last  week 
provided  people  with  a  more 
comfortable  atmosphere  to  dis- 
cuss sexuality,  Naidoo  says. 

"At  U  of  T  Day,  people  were 
not  ready  to  talk.  They  were 
afraid  to  pick  up  pamphlets  or 


they  would  slip  them  under  a 

stack  of  papers,"  he  said. 

John  Wilson  agrees  changing 
attitudes  is  necessary. 

"In  film  studies  or  maybe  fine 
art  history,  being  gay  is  almost 
de  rigeur,"  said  Wilson.  "Our 
goal  is  to  make  this  [engineer- 
ing] atmosphere  more  comfort- 
able. It's  remote,  but  it's  our 
goal." 

Another  goal  of  the  group  is  to 
change  the  public's  perception 
that  engineers  are  not  all 
homophobes. 

"The  biggest  hurdle  is  the 
public  perception  of  engineers 
as  very  heterosexual  and 
homophobic,"  said  Naidoo. 

The  Drive  for  Acceptance  has 
about  six  people  who  work  regu- 
larly on  events  like  film  nights, 
and  they  hold  weekly  meetings. 
Members  of  the  group  also  keep 
in  touch  by  e-mail. 

Naidoo  says  he's  glad  that 
he's  received  student  support — 
of  all  sexual  stripes — in  the 
group. 

"I  am  glad  we  have  all  people 
working  at  this.  We  need  sup- 


Vernon  Naidoo:  a  public  perception  of  homophobia. 


port  from  straight  people." 

However,  even  though  20  per 
cent  of  the  engineering  faculty 
are  women,  there  are  no  out 
women  engineers  in  the  group. 

Michelle  Rosen,  co-ordinator 
at  U  of  T's  Sexual  Education 


Centre,  says  that  even  though 
there  is  now  a  heightened  aware- 
ness about  sexual  orientation  on 
campus,  much  more  work  must 
be  done. 

"There  is  more  awareness  than 
ever  before  about  these  issues. 


Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Still,  when  we  go  to  the  resi- 
dences to  do  talks  there  are  peo- 
ple who  just  aren't  educated," 
she  said.  "IBuij  the  Drive  has 
worked  really  hard  to  fight 
homophobia  in  the  engineering 
faculty." 


Facing  tough  challenges  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  UN 

Principles  of  peacel(eeping  are  being  ignored:  general 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  United  Nations  should  not 
consider  becoming  a  peacemaker 
when  it's  having  trouble  just 
doing  the  job  of  peacekeeping, 
according  to  a  former  senior  UN 
advisor. 

General  Indar-Jit  Rikhye,  a 
formcrofficerinthe  Indian  Army 
and  military  advisor  to  the  Sec- 


retary-General of  the  United 
Nations,  spoke  Tuesday  in 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre  on  the 
past,  present  and  future  of  UN 
peacekeeping. 

Beginning  with  a  personal 
account  of  his  role  in  the  first 
UN  peacekeeping  operation, 
during  the  Suez  Crisis  in  the 
1950s,  Rikhye  said  the  rules  that 
applied  then,  still  apply. 

"(Peacekeeping)  began  with 


the  consent  of  the  host  country. 
(The  troops]  had  to  be  invited. 
Then  the  rule  of  self-defence 
was  introduced,  minimal  force 
was  permissible  but  only  when 
all  peaceful  means  have  failed. 
These  principles  still  stand  to- 
day. Any  attempts  to  deviate 
from  these  rules  has  led  to  fail- 
ures," said  Rikhye. 

Mandates  of  the  UN  were  re- 
fined and  developed  through  the 


operations  in  Congo  and  in  Cy- 
prus, said  Rikhye,  but  recently 
the  principles  of  those  mandates 
have  been  ignored  in  dealing 
with  current  confiicts. 

Rikhye  says  the  decision  to 
pull  out  of  Somalia  with  the  mis- 
sion unfinished,  the  fact  that  17 
countries  turned  down  requests 
to  send  troops  into  Rwanda,  and 
the  recent  demand  by  Croatian 
president  Franco  Tudjman  thai 


UN  troops  be  out  of  his  country 
by  June — are  evidence  of  the 
UN's  failure  when  it  strays  from 
old  principles. 

All  the  predictions  within  the 
UN  arc  that  such  a  forced  with- 
drawal from  Croatia  will  lead  to 
a  large  increase  in  fighting  in  the 
region,  but  "so  be  it,"  said 
Rikhye.  "If  they  are  telling  us  to 
go  [leave  Croatia],  I  for  one 
would  not  want  to  be  there." 


Trade,  not  aid,  is  tlie  new  aim  of  Canadian  foreign  policy 

Global  development  forum  slams  government 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

Representatives  from  the  non-govemmental  organiza- 
tion community  criticized  Canada's  soon-to-be-re- 
vamped foreign  policy  on  Monday. 

About  80  people  turned  out  at  the  Toronto  Reference 
Library  to  hear  U  of  T  political  science  professor  Cran ford 
Pratt  and  Katherine  Pearson  of  the  Canadian  Council  for 
International  Co-operation  discuss  the  proposed  new 
path  of  Canada's  foreign  policy. 

The  federal  Liberals  have  announced  that  trade  will  be 


the  driving  force  behind  Canada's  foreign  policy  in  the 
coming  years. 

Andre  Ouellet,  Canada's  foreign  affairs  minister,  has 
said  Canada's  ultimate  goal  is  to  use  trade  as  a  tool  to 
infiuence  oppressive  governments  to  respect  their  citi- 
zens' rights. 

Ken  Thobald,  of  the  Development  Education  Centre 
in  Toronto,  says  the  government  is  not  listening  to 
voices  critical  of  its  new  ideas.  Non-govemmental  or- 
ganizations that  distribute  much  of  the  Canada's  foreign 
aid  budget  arc  not  being  listened  to,  he  said. 

"When  we  have  a  government  like  the  current  Liberal 


McGill  dean  regrets  med  school  ban 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  The  dean  of  medicine  at  McGill 
University  calls  the  upcoming  halt  of  out-of-province 
admissions  to  Quebec  medical  schools  "a  terrible  policy." 

Although  Richard  Cruess  agrees  his  the  provincial 
government  that  there  are  too  many  doctors  in  Canada, 
he  does  not  agree  with  a  total  suspension  of  out-of- 
province  medical  students. 

"We  think  that  having  students  from  different  back- 
grounds increases  the  quality  of  education,"  said  Cruess. 

Legislation  introduced  by  the  former  Quebec  Liberal 
government  called  for  a  brisk  decrease  of  out-of-prov- 
ince spaces  in  1990. 

The  policy  will  culminate  in  a  total  elimination  of  out- 
of-province  spaces  in  the  fall  of  1995  to  the  four  medical 
schools  at  McGill,  Laval,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal. 

The  change  is  the  end  result  of  Quebec's  long-running 
battle  to  control  health  care  costs. 

Four  years  ago,  the  provincial  Liberals  declared  the 
number  of  spaces  for  out-of-province  students  estab- 
lished by  the  Quebec  government  13  years  ago  were  too 
high,  and  started  cutting  them  back. 

The  original  quotas  had  allowed  40  out-of-province 
students  to  study  at  Quebec  med  schools. 

This  year,  McGill  has  admitted  only  five  out-of- 
province  students — along  with  45  Quebec  students  and 
25  foreign  students.  For  the  fall  of  1995,  no  oul-of- 
province  students  will  be  admitted  to  McGill,  but  the 
other  categories  will  remain  the  same. 

Martin  Hallenberg,  dean  of  medicine  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  British  Columbia,  agrees  with  Cruess's  assess- 
ment of  the  situation.  "I  think  it  is  a  shame  and  not  good 
for  medicine  in  Canada,"  he  said. 

This  is  not  a  separatist  issue,  insists  Cruess. 

"The  Parti  Quebecois  inherited  the  policy  from  the 
former  [Liberal]  minister  of  health,  who  is  the  culprit," 
says  Cruess. 

Cruess  also  blames  the  Ontario  health  ministry,  which 
he  says  encouraged  the  Bourassa  government  to  cut  the 
number  of  out-of-province  medical  students. 

"The  request  (by  Ontario]  made  it  very  difficult  to 
argue  the  policy,"  says  Cruess. 

Paul  Kilbertus,  spokesperson  for  the  Ontario  health 
ministry,  confirmed  Ontario  supported  the  cuts. 

"We  asked  Quebec  to  limit  the  number  of  spaces." 

He  said  minister  Ruth  Grier  encouraged  the  limits 
because  doctors  were  coming  back  from  Quebec  schools 
to  work  in  Ontario,  driving  up  billings  to  the  Ontario 
Health  Insurance  Plan. 

In  a  related  move  last  year,  Grier's  ministry  cut  the 
number  of  med  school  spaces  in  Ontario  by  10  per  cent, 
and  resuicted  OHIP  billings  for  doctors  not  trained  in 
Ontario. 

Both  Cruess  and  Hallenberg  say  a  national  policy 
which  controls  the  licensing  of  doctors  in  Canada  is  the 
most  viable  solution. 

But  Cruess  says  he  will  also  be  asking  new  Parti 
Quebecois  Health  Minister  Jean  Rochon  to  change  the 
province's  admission  policy. 


government  which  has  gone  through  a  facade  of  consul- 
tation in  seeking  public  input,  but  increasingly  is  adopt- 
ing a  right-wing  agenda,  [it]  is  making  a  sham  of  that 
consultation  process,"  he  said. 

Thobald  said  foreign  aid  providers  had  to  go  public 
with  their  criticisms,  and  make  sure  the  pro-aid  side  was 
heard. 

"I  think  the  role  of  NGO's  is  crucial  during  a  period 
like  this  to  counter-act  that  right-wing  agenda." 

U  of  T's  Pratt  agreed  that  opposing  voices  are  being 
left  out  of  the  current  debate. 

"This,  and  previous  governments,  have  always  been 
exuemely  skilful  in  involving  themselves  in  consulta- 
tions with  citizen's  groups  which,  in  fact,  are  rather 
skilful  manipulations  of  the  organizations  consulted 
[instead  of]  any  genuine  seeking  of  input  that  will  be 
taken  seriously,"  he  said. 

Pratt  also  warned  that  Canadians  are  not  in  favour  of 
major  changes  to  foreign  aid  policy,  especially  changes 
to  the  Canadian  Intemational  Development  Agency. 

CIDA,  which  distributes  much  of  Canada's  foreign 
aid,  should  remain  as  an  agency  to  help  the  underprivi- 
leged in  Third  World  nations — not  an  agency  to  promote 
uade,  he  said.  But  he  doubts  that  will  be  easy. 

"[There]  is  a  tension  that  pulls  CIDA,  spending  as  it 
does  substantial  sums  of  money,  in  the  direction  of  using 
it  to  promote  Canadian  commercial  interests  and  to 
advance  Canadian  foreign  policy  objectives,"  he  said. 

Katherine  Pearson's  organization,  the  CCIC,  is  a 
lobby  group  for  groups  favouring  more  Canadian  for- 
eign aid.  Pearson  said  aid  should  be  given  to  deserving 
countries  regardless  of  the  trade  situation  it  finds  itself 
in  with  Canada.  Conversely,  she  argued  that  trade  should 
not  be  interrupted  either. 

"We  wouldn't  take  the  position  that  you  cease  trading 
with  a  particular  country  where  there  are  human  rights 
violations,"  she  said.  "But  there  are  a  number  of  other 
safeguards  that  need  to  be  put  in  place  to  ensure  that 
those  trading  relationships  are  not  harming  the 
populations  they  are  ostensibly  intended  to  support  in 
various  ways." 

Monday  evening's  public  forum  was  a  presentation  of 
the  One  Worid  campaign  as  part  of  Canada's  Intema- 
tional Development  Week.  In  1993-4,  CIDA  spent  $2.1 
billion  on  foreign  aid  programs. 


The  greatest  threat  to  UN 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the 
long  run  may  be  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  US  Congress,  he 
says.  The  Republicans  have  de- 
manded a  reduction  in  the  fees 
America  pays  to  the  UN,  as  well 
as  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary logistic  services  they  pro- 
vide to  the  UN  free  of  charge. 
The  combination  of  these  two 
funding  changes  could  seriously 
curtail  the  ability  of  the  UN  to 
act,  says  Rikhye. 

"At  that  budgetary  level, 
peacekeeping  operations  will  no 
longer  be  possible.  Thai  is  a 
simple  fact,"  said  Rikhye. 

Rikhye  says  expectations  for 
the  UN  are  already  often  beyond 
its  means. 

"The  membership  seems  to 
be  expecting  the  UN  to  be  a 
supra-govemmcnt,  which  it  is 
not.  It  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity and  it  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources," said  Rikhye. 

Regarding  the  UN's  role  for 
the  future,  Rikhye  says  the  Se- 
curity Council,  which  supervises 
military  action,  needs  to  reflect 
the  balance  of  power  of  today, 
not  that  of  1945,  when  it  was 
created. 

"The  UN  has  gone  50  years 
ahead,  but  not  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. I'm  not  saying  'take  power 
away  from  the  biggies. '  We  need 
the  biggies.  Who  else  can  de- 
ploy and  support  forces  the  size 
we  need? 

"When  we  are  waging  war, 
we  need  centralized  control  and 
decision-making,  but  afterwards 
when  other  decisions  need  lo  be 
made,  those  decisions  cannot  be 
made  by  one  country,"  Rikhye 
said.  'Let  us  democratize  the 
UN." 

In  closing,  Rikhye  offered  a 
word  of  caution  against  those 
who  would  encourage  the  UN  to 
develop  a  more  forceful  stance 
and  initiate  peacemaking  in  the 
Balkans. 

"You  [Canadians]  don't  have 
u-oops  in  Sarajevo  to  make  en- 
emies," Rikhye  said.  "You  sent 
them  all  that  way  to  feed  people, 
not  to  shoot  them." 

The  general's  appearance  was 
sponsored  by  The  Canadian  In- 
stitute for  Intemational  Affairs, 
and  Science  for  Peace. 
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Living  far  away  from  home? 


A  second  generation  Japanese-Canadian 
wonders  if  you  can  ever  forget  where  you  came  from 


John  Sakar  Tf.siii\ 
Varsity  Stuff 


The  Kamitakaharas,  1940. 

Fuckin'  Chink!" 
Harlem,  New  York  City.  I  am 
alone,  and  a  man  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  refrigerator  (and  with  a  much 
meaner  disposition)  has  just  approached 
me  and  offered  the  above  assessment. 

Thinking  better  of  correcting  his  eth- 
nic misidentification — I'm  of  Japanese 
descent  ya  moron — I  ignored  him  and 
continued  on  my  way. 

Certainly,  fear  for  life  and  limb  was 
my  initial  concern.  But  ultimately  what 
I  found  more  disturbing  was  being  once 
again  reminded  that  yes,  I  am  a  visible 
minority. 

Not  that  racial  slurs  and  discrimina- 


tion were  anything  new  to  me.  But  in 
day-to-day  life  I'm  not  conscious  of  my 
ethnicity.  I  forget  that  I  appear  different 
than  others.  So  it's  always  a  rude  shock 
to  be  singled  out,  to  be  told  that  I  don't 
fit  in  quite  as  well  as  I  thought. 

The  fact  is,  I've  never  felt  particu- 
larly Japanese. 

I  can't  speak  Japanese.  I  don't  have 
any  Japanese  friends.  I've  never  gone 
out  with  anyone  Japanese.  I  observe 
virtually  no  Japanese  traditions,  cus- 
toms, or  holidays.  I  don't  follow  Japa- 
nese current  events.  And  I  have  little 
knowledge  or  proficiency  in  Japanese 
cultural  pursuits  (my  roommate  knows 


far  more  origami  than  I  do). 

Aside  from  when  I  look  in  the  mirror 
in  the  morning,  I  just  plain  forget  about 
my  straight  black  hair,  my  slightly  dark- 
ened skin,  and  my  Oriental  facial  fea- 
tures. 

Why  do  I  have  so  little  identification 
with  my  ancestral  culture,  you  may 
ask? 

The  simple  answer  would  be  that  my 
parents  didn't  raise  me  to  be  very  Japa- 
nese. 

But  why  didn't  they  do  that? 
^     ^  ^ 

My  paternal  grandfather  Nobuo 
Teshima  was  bom  in  Vancouver  in  1 9 1 0, 
the  son  of  a  fisherman. 

When  he  was  old  enough,  he  joined 
his  father  and  brothers  in  the  fishing 
industry.  They  became  quite  success- 
ful, eventually  owning  their  own  boats 
and  building  themselves  houses  in  the 
Vancouver  area. 

During  these  years  my  grandfather 
met  and  married  my  grandmother,  also 
Canadian-bom.  Their  second  son  was 
my  father,  bom  in  1938. 

Life  was  pretty  good  for  my  father's 
family.  That  is,  until  Pearl  Harbor. 


In  case  you  slept  through  your  high 
school  history  class,  I'll  remind  you 
that  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  at 
tacked  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  effects  on  Canada's  Japanese 
Canadians  were  swift.  Fearing  treach 
ery  and  sabotage,  the  government  en- 
acted a  series  of  policies  against  the 
22,000  Japanese-Canadians  living  in 
British  Columbia  (including  13,000 
Canadian-born  Japanese),  stripping 
them  of  their  rights  and  possessions. 

In  the  early  months  of  1942,  all  prop 
erty  and  businesses  owned  by  Japa- 
nese-Canadians were  seized  and  im- 
pounded. The  people  themselves  wer 
"evacuated"  from  the  coastal  areas  and 
sent  either  to  various  internment  camps 
in  the  B.C.  interior  or  to  work  projects 
in  rural  B.C.  and  Alberta. 


And  there  they  stayed  until  the  end  of 
WWII. 

♦     ♦  * 

Because  of  the  wartime  policies,  my 
father's  family  lost  their  fishing  boats, 
their  house,  and  most  of  their  posses- 
sions. (After  the  war  they  received  a 
letter  stating  that  their  property  had 
been  sold  on  their  behalf  for  around 
$3,000,  but  unfortunately  most  of  this 
money  had  gone  to  lawyers'  fees.) 

Instead  of  going  to  the  camps,  my 
father's  family  was  sent  to  Taber,  Al- 
berta, to  work  on  a  farm — something  in 
which  they  had  no  prior  experience. 

Perhaps  in  a  desire  to  better  blend  in 
with  the  community,  my  grandparents 
insisted  that  the  children  speak  English 
first  and  foremost.  Pride  in  their  cul- 


tural heritage  was  neither  encouraged 
nor  even  discussed. 

Teased  and  called  names  at  school, 
my  father  attempted  to  distance  himself 
even  further  from  his  ancestry,  for  ex- 
ample by  purposely  disliking  family 
foods. 

He  made  friends  with  many  West- 
erners, partly  through  his  involvement 
in  sports.  But  he  never  invited  them  to 
his  house,  not  wanting  them  to  be  served 
Japanese  food. 

In  high  school,  my  dad  only  dated 
Western  giris.  In  fact,  the  only  Japa- 
nese-Canadian he  ever  dated  was  my 
mother. 


My  maternal  grandfather  Eizo 
Please  see  "The,"  page  2 
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Sampling  the  rich  culture  of  the  Italian-Canadian 

The  history  behind  the  Italian  fannily  and  their  pride 


The  sweet  smell  of  ripe  tomatoes  can  revive 
memories  for  many  Italian-Canadians  as 
they  recall  that  late  August  moming  when 
their  families  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  got 
together  to  make  the  tomato  sauce  that  tells  the 
tale  of  years  gone  by.  It  is  here  that  traditions, 
stoiries,  language  and  history  are  strong. 

Each  member  of  the  family  working  hard — 
from  Nonna  and  her  explanation  of  why  it's  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a  bay  leaf  that  top  the  jar  of  sauce 
will  make  all  the  difference — to  the  oldest  child, 
who  usually  gets  the  job  of  throwing  the  tomatoes, 
quartered  by  mother,  into  the  grinder  that  sepa- 
rates the  pulp  from  the  skins  and  seeds.  From  here 
the  pulp  is  put  into  a  jar  by  the  younger  children, 
just  before  Papa  tightens  the  jars  and  prepares 
them  for  the  heat  bath  which  preserves  the  deli- 
cious contents.  It  is  a  family  affair. 

To  many  this  may  seem  a  weird  ritual  Italian- 
Canadians  do  every  year  around  late  August,  eariy 
September.  It  may  seem  equally  strange  to  have 
crates  of  grapes  delivered  to  your  home  in  order  to 
make  wine.  It  may  be  easier  to  stop  by  the  super- 
market or  liqour  store  to  purchase  these  delectables. 


but  Italian-Canadians  would  be  denying  their  her- 
itage if  they  did. 

To  explain  Italian  tradition  is  as  difficult  as 
defining  the  Italian-Canadian.  It  would  be  easy  to 
generalize  and  suggest  we  all  fit  into  an  easy  mold 
of  ignorant  immigrants  deeply  attached  to  days 
gone  by,  or  categorizing  Italian-Canadian  youth  as 
'ginos'  and  ginas',  but  it  is  not  that  simple. 

Italian-Canadians  are  only  one 
of  the  multi-faceted  groups  of 
immigrants  who  came  to  this  i 
country  with  very  little,  yet 
managed  to  keep  alive  their  love 
for  the  land  they  left  behind  by  passing  their 
rich  and  colourful  heritage  onto  their  new  home- 
land and  onto  their  children.  They  are  proud  to 
proud  to  be  Canadians  of  Italian  descent.  In  other 
words,  Italian-Canadian. 

What  makes  an  Italian-Canadian  unique  is  that, 
although  they  have  similarities  with  two  distinct 
cultures  and  identities  ,  they  are  very  different 
from  either.  To  an  Italian,  family,  culture  ,  history 
and  art  are  important  aspects  of  their  identities. 
This  is  also  true  for  the  Italian-Canadians.  How- 


l^^  Makco  Timpano 


ever,  the  Italian-Canadian  takes  many  of  these 
richly  cultural  aspects  and  reshapes  them  to  fit  the 
North  American  framework. 

A  dialect  has  been  invented,  spoken  by  Italians, 
known  as  "Italese",  which  as  its  name  suggests,  is 
a  combination  of  'Italiana'  (Italian)  and  Tnglese' 
(English).  Although  this  dialect  is  widely  under- 
stood and  commonly  used  in  this  hemisphere  by 
Italian-Canadians,  if  it  is  spoken  in 
Italy,  few  would  be  able  to 
I  understand  what  is  being  said. 
Italian-Canadians  are  of- 
ten accused  of  being  materialistic. 
If  one  considers  the  larger-than-life 
homes  that  line  the  streets  in  Woodbridge,  a  city 
largely  populated  by  Italian-Canadians,  the  myth 
may  seem  to  hold  true.  Similarly,  a  drive  down 
Spadina  Road  in  the  Forest  Hill  area  will  prove 
there  are  many  of  the  extremely  rich  in  this  com- 
munity .  The  expensive  cars  that  stream  by  and  the 
extreme  weddings  that  are  held  seem  to  define  the 
culture  for  others,  but  as  Caterina  Sasso,  a  psy- 
chology student  at  York,  explains,  this  is  the  North 
American  culture,  not  that  of  Italians  alone. 


"It  is  not  that  we  are  more  materialistic  than 
[native]  Italians,  because  I  think  as  a  whole.  North 
Americans  are  more  materialistic  than  Europe- 
ans," says  Sasso.  "It  goes  back  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  parents  came  here  with  nothing,  and 
didn't  receive  the  social  assistance  that  some 
immigrants  abuse  today.  They  worked  hard  and 
achieved  a  degree  of  success  in  order  to  make  their 
kids  lives  better  than  what  they  had  growing  up." 

Sasso  believes  she,  along  with  other  second- 
generation  Italian  Canadians,  have  adopted  the 
intense  work  ethic  that  makes  Italian-Canadians 
distinct  in  their  own  right.  She  also  feels  it  is  the 
desire  for  materialistic  rewards  that  fuels  their 
desire  for  success. 

"This  sense  of  work  ethic  has  been  passed  on  to 
their  kids,  many  of  whom  work  diligently  and  as 
a  result  acquire  materialistic  goods,"  continues 
Sasso. 

Italian-Canadians  have  a  zest  for  life  that  tends 
to  translate  into  every  aspect  of  their  being.  In 
Southern  Ontario  alone,  Italian-Canadians  have 
established  over  150  associations  and  social  clubs. 
Please  see  "The,"  page  4 
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The  Japanese-Canadian  experience 


Continued  from  page  1 
Kamitakahara  arrived  in  Canada 
in  1918,  sponsored  as  a 
houseservant.  Determined  to  gel 
a  Western  education,  he  ended 
up  attending  both  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

He  returned  to  Japan  briefly, 
where  he  met  and  married  my 
grandmother  in  1932.  They 
moved  back  to  Canada  in  1933, 
eventually  opening  a  dressmak- 
er's shop  in  Vancouver.  Their 
fourth  child  was  my  mother,  bom 
in  1940. 

When  Canada  rounded  up  the 
Japanese-Canadians  in  1942,  my 
mother's  family  (including  my 
grandfather,  unlike  most  fami- 
lies) was  sent  to  Slocan,  the  larg- 
est of  the  internment  camps. 
There  they  lived  in  relative  com- 
fort, but  with  vastly  restricted 


freedoms. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
government  strongly  encouraged 
the  Japanese-Canadians  to  re- 
turn to  Japan.  But  my  grandfa- 
ther was  insistent  on  staying  in 
Canada,  wanting  his  children  to 
receive  a  Western  education  as 
he  had. 

Those  who  wished  to  stay  were 
instructed  to  settle  east  of  the 
Rockies,  because  British  Colum- 
bia refused  to  allow  Japanese- 
Canadians  to  return  to  the  West 
Coast.  My  grandfather  chose  to 
move  the  family  to  Toronto,  a 
city  he  was  already  familiar  with 
from  his  university  days. 

They  began  renting  a  house 
on  Sherboume  Street,  with  the 
children  attending  the  nearby 
Duke  of  York  Public  School. 

My  grandparents  were  prima- 
rily concerned  with  supporting 
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their  large  family,  and  had  nei- 
ther the  time  nor  funds  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  Japanese 
customs  and  language.  As  a  re- 
sult, my  mother's  first  language 
was  English,  and  she  learned 
little  about  her  cultural  heritage. 

At  school  my  mother  did  not 
experience  much  overt  racism, 
and  ended  up  having  almost  ex- 
clusively Western  friends.  With 
so  few  Japanese-Canadians  in 
Toronto  at  the  time,  she  and  her 
family  were  more  a  novelty  than 
a  threat.  (And  Toronto,  less  vul- 
nerable to  attack  and  already 
quite  ethnically  mixed,  was  per- 
haps less  paranoid  and  more  tol- 
erant than  West  Coast  cities.) 

Unlike  my  father,  my  mother 
was  not  embarrassed  about  her 
ancestry  and  would  occasion- 
ally invite  friends  over  to  have 
Japanese  food.  But  in  virtually 
all  other  respects,  my  mother 
grew  up  thoroughly  Canadian. 


My  parents  both  attended  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  met, 
strangely  enough,  through  the 
Nisei  students'  club.  Strange 
because  both  had  pretty  much 
divorced  themselves  from  all 
things  Japanese.  (Nonetheless, 
my  father  was  prevented  from 
joining  a  fralemity  because  of 
his  ethnicity.) 

Aside  from  their  initial  meet- 
ing place,  there  was  very  little 
else  that  was  distinctively  Japa- 
nese about  my  parents  by  this 
lime.  Neither  could  speak  Japa- 
nese particularly  well,  nor  did 
they  follow  Japanese  customs 
and  cultural  practices. 

And  with  the  exception  of  one, 
all  their  close  friends  were  non- 
Japanese. 

So  it's  hardly  surprising  that 
my  own  upbringing  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  my  country  of 


ancestry. 


I  was  bom  and  bred  in  the 
heart  of  Hogtown.  My  first  lan- 
guage was  English,  and  because 
I  was  raised  by  a  Hungarian 
nanny,  I  was  also  fluent  in  Hun- 
garian until  about  the  age  seven. 
Growing  up  in  the  Greek 
Danforth  further  muddied  my 
ethnic  exposure.  And  I  only  saw 
my  relatives  infrequently,  elimi- 
nating any  major  influence  they 
could  have  had. 

My  mother  says  she  did  con- 
sider enrolling  me  in  Japanese- 
language  classes,  but  alas  it  never 
worked  out.  Perhaps  my  father's 
own  early  ambivalence  to  his 
heritage  also  played  a  role  in  my 
lack  of  cultural  guidance. 

Whatever  the  case,  aside  from 
a  brief  flirtation  with  judo  and 
the  occasional  Japanese  meal, 
watching  Godzilla  movies  was 
probably  the  most  exposure  to 
Japanese  culture  I  got  as  a  child. 
Little  wonder  I  grew  up  feeling 
more  Canadian  than  Japanese. 


My  degree  of  assimilation 
isn't  particularly  atypical. 

Integration  has  been  more  the 
rule  than  the  exception  for  the 
Japanese-Canadians,  and  1  think 
the  internment  is  largely  respon- 
sible. After  being  so  clearly  sin- 
gled out  by  their  own  country 
during  the  war,  the  Japanese- 
Canadians  had  good  reason  to 
want  to  blend  in  as  much  as 
possible. 

There's  a  Japanese  saying:  "A 
nail  that  sticks  out  gets  pounded 
in."  Following  the  war.  I  think 
few  Japanese-Canadians  wanted 
to  become  that  nail,  again. 

This  may  explain  why  there 
isn't  a  distinct  "Japantown"  or  a 


"Little  Japan"  in  most  Canadian 
cities,  despite  reasonable  num- 
bers of  Japanese-Canadians. 
While  the  Japanese-Canadian 
community  is  quite  active  and 
well-connected,  it  is  not  particu- 
larly conspicuous. 

Perhaps  only  since  the  redress 
in  1989 — a  formal  apology  for 
the  wartime  policies  and  $2 1 ,000 
per  person  compensation — has 
the  Japanese-Canadian  commu- 
nity stepped  more  confidently 
into  the  light.  The  redress  served 
not  only  to  restore  dignity  to 
Japanese-Canadians,  but  also  to 
make  them  feel  equally  welcome 
to  participate  in  Canadian  soci- 
ety as  a  distinct  cultural  group. 

So  now,  after  many  years  of 
relative  invisibility,  Japanese- 
Canadians  are  now  more  willing 
to  speak  in  a  stronger  voice  and 
declare  their  identity. 


In  the  summer  of  1991, 1  vis- 
ited Japan  for  the  first  lime. 

No,  I  didn't  have  a  revelatory, 
discover-my-roots  experience.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  time  I  felt  like 
I  was  on  Mars,  so  alien  were  so 
many  aspects  of  Japanese  soci- 
ety. 

And  yet,  when  I  was  boarding 
my  departure  flight  back  to 


Canada,  I  realized  I  simply  didn't 
want  to  leave — at  all.  No  other 
country,  no  matter  how  sublime, 
had  or  has  since  made  me  feel 
this  way. 

Maybe  I  identified  with  the 
Japanese  people's  incredibly 
anal  obsession  with  organiza- 
tion and  order.  Maybe  I  couldn't 
bear  to  leave  all  that  mesmeriz- 
ing food  behind. 

Or  maybe,  just  maybe,  I'm  a 
little  more  Japanese  than  I  give 
myself  credit  for. 

I  think  about  all  the  Kurosawa 
films  that  I've  seen,  and  all  the 
Juzo  Itami  films  too.  I  think  about 
the  yukata  that  serves  as  my 
bathrobe. 

I  think  about  the  udon  that  I 
cooked  for  myself  last  week,  or 
Iheumeboshi  I  have  stashed  away 
for  snacks.  I  think  about  my  love 
of  both  Japanese  aesthetics  and 
the  Western  art  it  influenced  (Im- 
pressionism and  Art  Nouveau  in 
particular). 

And  I  think  about  how  much  it 
irks  me  to  hear  someone  pro- 
nounce sushi  "SCX)-shce"  (and 
for  the  last  frcakin'  time,  it's  not 
raw  fish.) 

I  know  it's  not  much.  In  fact, 
it's  but  a  pathetic  pittance. 

But  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  just 
a  very,  very  slow  start  down  the 
road  to  cultural  identity. 


Thirty-one  per  cent  of  first-years 
define  themselves  as  "East  Asian": 
Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Korean.  Nine 
per  cent  say  they  are  of  South  Asian 
descent,  four  per  cent  South-East 
Asian,  and  three  per  cent  refer  to 
themselves  as  black. 
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In  the  past  decade,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Canada  has  been 
synonomous  with  controversy. 
From  the  sexual  abuse  scandals  that 
outraged  the  world,  to  the  appointment 
of  what  some  have  considered  to  be  an 
ultra-conservative  Archbishop, 
Aloysius  Ambrosic,  to  the  continued 
debate  around  the  church's  strict  views 
on  morality,  the  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tution is  increasingly  being  questioned 
openly  by  its  own  adherents. 

The  Catholic  faith  is  not  the  only 
religious  institution  under  fire.  Both  the 
United  and  Anglican  churches  have  gone 
through  great  turmoil  with  their  recent 
moves  towards  the  ordination  of  gays 
and  women,  respectively.  The  negative 
reaction  of  those  opposed  to  the  road 
their  churches  are  taking  seems  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  large  number  now  turning 
their  backs  on  religion,  as  regular  Sun- 
day church  attendance  continues  to  de- 
cline in  Canada. 

But  where  the  Protestant  faiths  are 
being  criticized  for  their  liberal-ness, 
Catholicism  is  seen  as  a  faith  that  is 
unflexible  and  unmoving  in  its  dogma. 
Popular  critics — like  the  Toronto  Star's 
Tom  Harpur — point  to  the  institution's 
recent  actions,  such  as  its  role  in  the 
opposition  to  birth  control  at  the  United 
Nations  Cairo  Overpopulation  Confer- 
ence, and  the  release  of  a  number  of 
documents  supporting  its  moral  teach- 
ings. In  popular  opinion,  these  actions 
seem  to  indicate  a  church  that  is  pro- 
tecting itself  from  change. 

The  Catholic  community  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  felt  the  winds  of 
change.  Despite  these  problems,  how- 
ever, Catholicism  here  is  blooming.  At 
U  of  T,  the  institution  continues  to  look 
stronger  than  the  sum  of  its  controver- 
sies. 

Aftendance  growing 

Tom  Rosica,  the  university's  Catholic 
chaplain,  says  attendance  at  the  Newman 
Centre,  the  university's  Catholic  learn- 
ing and  education  centre,  is  actually 
increasing  these  days. 

"We  have  the  highest  numbers  in  25 
years,"  he  says.  "We  have  almost  a 
dozen  groups,  representing  [everyone 
from  the]  Catholic  medical  students,  to 
a  group  discusssing  Pope  John  Paul's 
new  book,  to  a  group  for  gays  and 
lesbians." 

While  Rosica  believes  the  Newman 
Centre  should  be  opening  itself  more  to 
groups  in  society  traditionally  rejected 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  he  is  still  ortho- 
dox, especially  when  discussing  the 
place  of  women  in  the  Cathohc  frame- 
work. He  believes  that  the  current  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  Church's  stand  against  women 
becoming  priests  has  to  be  seen  in  con- 
text. 

'The  present  Pope  has  decided  that, 
at  the  present  lime,  the  church  is  not 
ready  for  admission  of  women,"  he 
explains.  "It  is  the  particular  way  that 
has  been  chosen  at  this  time." 

For  Rosica,  women  have  their  place 
in  the  Church  and  play  an  important 
role  through  other  methods,  "as  teach- 
ers in  Catholic  schools,  theology  pro- 
fessors, mothers  of  children  and  lovers 
of  husbands." 

Other  U  of  T  Catholics  would  disa- 
gree. Julie  Vieira  is  a  masters  student  in 
arts  and  theology,  who  feels  the  way 
women  are  treated  in  the  church  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  way  women  are 
treated  in  society. 

"Women  have  not  been  given  a  full 
place  in  the  church,"  she  says. 

The  exclusion  of  women  has  often 
been  defended  on  Biblical  grounds.  But 
Vieira  points  out  that  St.  Paul  allowed 
women  deacons,  as  early  as  the  first 
century  B.C. 

"This  is  how  the  church  started  off, 
but  now  we  have  moved  to  a  patriarchal 
religion  where  the  Church  has  moved, 
not  to  suppress  women,  but  rather  not 
lake  their  role  seriously,"  she  explains. 

"Fundamentally,  women  live  in  an 
unjust  society  and  the  Church's  stands 
are  intcrclated  with  this." 

A  divisive  issue 

Campus  Catholics  remain  divided  on 
the  issue  of  the  role  of  women.  Karen, 
a  third-year  student  at  St  Michael's 
College,  says  she  does  not  feel  alien- 
ated from  the  church  because  of  its 
treatment  of  women.  She  says  she  is 


comfortable  with  her  "place"  in  the 
church. 

"I  don't  feel  suppressed,"she  says. 
"There  are  rules  and  conventions  and 
they  are  to  be  followed." 

But  second-year  Erindale  student 
Christy  Halse  disagrees.  She  believes 
the  role  of  women  should  be  irrelevant 
to  the  word  of  God. 

"The  rules  are  man  made  as  are  their 
traditions,"  Halse  explains.  "If  the  Word 
is  from  God,  what  should  it  matter  if  it 
is  a  man  or  a  woman  who  is  relaying  the 
message?  Barring  women  from  the 
priesthood  is  wrong." 

Vieira  concedes  that  women's  exclu- 
sion from  the  priesthood  is  not  of  great 
importance  to  many  Catholic  women. 

"The  choice  of  the  church  in  this 
regard  does  not  affect  them  very  much 
in  the  everyday  situation,"  says  Vieira, 
who  also  believes  the  church  is  trying  to 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  demands  of 
women. 

"[The  church  is  trying]  actively  [to] 
incorporate  women  into  the  church  by 
putting  them  in  positions  of  power, 
such  as  theology  profs,"  Vieira  states. 
"There's  not  much  room,  but  there  are 
numerous  possibilities.  So  many  leave 
the  church  because  of  its  restrictive- 
ness,  but  it  is  how  you  live  within  it  that 
can  make  a  difference." 

Behind  Ihe  limes 

Vieira  argues  that  some  problems 
stem  from  the  actual  language  of  reli- 
gious worship.  Although  change  has 
been  immense  since  the  Bible  was  writ- 
ten, little  change  has  been  acknowl- 
edged in  the  interpretation  of  the  text. 


she  feels. 

"There's  a  huge  problem  with  lan- 
guage," she  says.  "So  many  changes 
have  happened. We  have  to  stop  seeing 
things  like  we  did  in  the  medieval  ages. 
One  cannot  live  through  the  church  ,but 
rather  try  to  live  faith  through  Jesus  and 
his  teachings.  This  does  not  exclude  the 
church.  You  can  follow  the  rules,  but  all 
that  is  meaningless  if  you  don't  live  a 
faith  that  comes  forth  from  your  heart, 
in  combination  with  the  celebrations  of 
the  local  church." 

Mike  Lavelle  is  an  Erindale  College 
senior  religious  studies  lecturer  who 
stopped  his  involvement  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  the  1960's  because  of  its 
resistance  to  change. 

"The  [Catholic]  Church,  like  any  es- 
tablished institution,  is  20  years  behind 
the  times,"  explains  Lavelle.  "It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time  for  change  to  move 
through."  Too  long  for  Lavelle  to  wait. 

Lavelle  says  the  church  must  work 
harder  to  make  its  messages  relevant 
today. 

"We'  re  dealing  with  a  historical  prob- 
lem which  is  centered  around  being 
hung  up  on  this  notion  of  a  male 
God... that  whole  methodology  is  based 
on  the  small  world  timeframe  with  the 
writing  of  the  Bible,"  he  says."We  need 
to  stop  looking  at  the  Bible  as  a  histori- 
cal document  and  begin  examining  the 
spiritual  meanings  of  it.  We  have  to 
move  beyond  the  male  and  the  female 
to  a  higher  level  of  understanding.  How 
relevant  is  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve 
today?  A  lot  of  stuff  is  no  longer  rel- 
evant." 

To  Lavelle,  the  future  of  faith  lies  in 


seeking  a  source  of  religious  comfort 
that  is  less  about  God  as  a  being  and 
more  about  a  personal  experience. 

"We  need  to  find  forms  of  spiritual- 
ity that  are  less  dependent  on  institu- 
tions," he  says.  "This  notion  of  God  as 
being  a  person  has  no  meaning.  We 
should  use  God  to  describe  a  personal 
experience." 

Methodology  is  one  problem.  Flout- 
ing of  Church  doctrine  is  another.  Within 
the  Catholic  religion,  many  faithful  are 
simply  choosing  to  ignore  many  of  the 
Church's  messages,  such  as  birth  con- 
trol. 

Julie  Vieira  susggests  that  there  would 
perhaps  be  more  openness  if  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  church  being  so  op- 
posed to  birth  control  were  more  fully 
explained. 

"If  they  [Catholics]  understood  where 
it  is  coming  from,  then  perhaps  they 
would  accept  it  more,"  she  says.  "There 
is  a  truth  in  there  that  the  church  is 
trying  to  preserve.  It  is  in  need  of  redefi- 
nition but  it  is  a  very  complex 
church.They  can't  make  statements  that 
would  allow  questioning  without  look- 
ing at  the  effects  of  a  particular  deci- 
sion." 


"We  need  to  look  at  the  implications 
on  families  and  the  human  person," 
Vieira  continues.  "Until  we  fully  un- 
derstand the  issue,  we  cannot  change 
it.  We  need  to  remember  the  sacredness 
of  life.  Birth  control  is  prohibitive  of 
life.  This  has  huge  implications." 

The  view  from  Rome 

Some  wonder  whether  Catholicism 
isn't  too  dogmatic  in  other  ways.  U  of  T 
Lutheran  chaplain  Bob  Shantz  says  an- 
other important  issue  that  the  Catholic 
Church  needs  to  look  at  is  its  own 
centralization.  With  the  heartbeat  of  the 
Catholic  religion  thousands  of  miles 
away,  in  Rome,  Shantz  wonders  how  in 
touch  the  Vatican  can  be  the  lives  of 
Canadians. 

"It  would  work  much  better  if  each 
culture  were  the  centre  of  its  own  faith," 
says  Shantz.  "A  Canadian  identity  is 
very  different  from  that  of  Rome." 

Mary  Hardie,  dean  of  women  at  the 
Loretto  College  residence  at  St. 
Michael's  College,  adds  that  a  unified 
message  can  create  problems  for  the 
church,  especially  in  Asian  and  African 
countries. 

"Each  country  is  very  different,"  says 
Hardie.  "How  does  a  faith  disseminated 
by  a  western  culture  get  its  message 
across  to  non-western  people?" 

"Nonsense,"  says  Rosica.  "Rome  rep- 
resents unity." 

However,  he  does  concede  that  dif- 
ferences may  occur  within  the  world- 
wide scope  of  Catholicism. 

"We  must  listen  to  the  different  parts 
[of  the  world],"  he  says.  "The  voices 
crying  out  of  India  are  very  different 
from  those  of  Toronto." 

Hardie  says  that,  in  spite  of  the  prob- 
lems and  weaknesses  she  sees  in  the 
Church,  she  has  hope. 

"No  matter  the  difficulties,  all  one 
has  to  do  is  look  to  see  the  spirit  at  work, 
in  lives,  in  communities  and  in  the 
institutional  aspects  which  challenge 
society  today  for  further  justice,"  she 
says.  "Without  signs  of  spirit  [within 
the  Church],  one  would  lose  hope.  There 
may  be  many  issues  I  find  difficult 
where  women  and  government  of  church 
are  concerned. ..but  the  movement  of 
spirit  within  the  church  is  easily  seen." 

'The  pastoral  church  at  U  of  T  is 
quite  strong,"  she  explains.  "[Only]  the 
institution  seems  to  be  acting  like  it  is 
under  siege." 

Shantz  agrees  with  Hardie.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  spirit  of  religion  is  still 
very  much  alive  in  Canada.  He  says  he 
is  amazed  at  the  state  of  organized 
religion  despite  its  current  problems. 

"It  is  amazing  to  see  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  institution  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  sick,"  he  says.  "Rituals  for 
example,  such  as  baptism,  are  very 
important  for  a  lot  of  people.  The  church 
is  able  to  continue  perfoming  a  function 
which  is  not  being  done  by  any  other 
part  of  society." 

The  most  recent  threat  to  established 
religions  is  the  presence  of  extremist 
churches,  such  as  the  Church  of 
Scientology,  which  continue  to  grow  at 
a  very  fast  rate  in  the  student  popula- 
tion. 

Such  churches  are  are  accepting  of 
all  walks  of  life  and  tend  not  to  con- 
demn behaviour.  This  worries  Rosica. 

"It  represents  quick  answers  and  quick 
solutions  to  world,  religion  and  scrip- 
tures," he  says. 

Lavelle  agrees.  He  says  people  are 
trying  to  fill  a  craving  for  acceptance. 

"People  are  afraid  to  be  free,"  ex- 
plains Lavelle.  "They  like  people  tell- 
ing them  what  is  right." 

The  existence  of  a  strong  Catholic 
presence  at  U  of  T  can  help  fill  some  of 
that  need,  says  Hardie. 

"Catholicism  has  an  anchor  and  a 
place  on  campus.  I'm  very  hopeful  of 
it,"says  Hardie.  "Young  people  need  to 
feel  they  belong.  It  is  when  they  feel 
this  belonginess  that  they  can  actively 
take  part  in  changing  things." 


Tlie  largest  religious  group  among  U  of  T  first-years  are 
Roman  Catholics,  who  form  30  per  cent  of  the  population. 
That's  compared  to  19  per  cent  Protestant,  five  per  cent 
Islamic,  four  per  cent  Hindu,  four  per  cent  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox, three  per  cent  Jewish,  and  one  per  cent  Sikh.  Twenty- 
eight  per  cent  of  U  of  T  first-years  say  they  don't  have  a 
specific  religion. 
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The  language  and  the  heritage 


Continued  from  page  1 

Each  represents  a  different  re- 
gion of  Italy  from  the  largest 
metropolises  to  the  smallest  vil- 
lages and  their  memberships  can 
be  anywhere  from  several  hun- 
dred to  a  dozen.  Their  dialects 
differ  as  do  their  traditions,  yet 
they  all  share  a  common  sense  of 
unity  and  pride. 

Rita  Cappello,  a  24  year-old 
second-generation  Italian-Cana- 
dian, identifies  with  her  r(X)ts 
and  participates  in  her  town's 
social  club  with  much  pride. 

"Every  summer  our  social  club 
has  a  picnic  where  our  members 
and  their  families  and  their 
friends  come  out  and  have  a 
great  lime,"  explains  Cappello. 
"For  us  it  is  not  just  a  celebration 
of  our  culture,  it  is  a  celebration 
of  life.  We  celebrate  in  a  big 
way.  We  make  noise,  we  dance, 
we  drink  and  we  have  fun  and 
everyone  has  a  good  time,  not 
just  the  older  crowd  but  the  kids 
as  well.  As  Italians,  it  is  in  our 
blood  to  work  hard  and  have 
fun." 


For  the  most  part,  youth  deny 
their  cultural  heritage,  but  Ital- 
ian-Canadians seem  to  embrace 
their  history  and  identity  with 
pride.  It  is  no  wonder  Italian- 
Canadians  have  established 
events  like  'The  CHIN  Interna- 
tional Picnic'  where  everyone 
can  enjoy  a  sen.se  of  unity  ,  tradi- 
tion and  pride  in  their  own  cul- 
ture and  more  importantly,  share 
it  with  others. 

There  is  an  almost  universal 
aspect  to  the  Italian-Canadian. 
They  seem  to  share  a  genuine 
admiration  for  the  family  and 
although  this  "admiration"  may 
seem  extreme  at  times,  to  Ital- 
ian-Canadians, the  family  is  key 
to  true  happiness. 

This  may  explain  why  at 
Christmas  or  Easter,  large  fami- 
lies get  together.  When  there  are 
times  of  uiie  happiness  or  sad- 


ness, it  is  the  family  that  assem- 
bles to  share  in  the  joy  or  the 
sorrow.  Italian  families  feel  the 
need  to  get  together  and  form  an 
even  larger  family  with  those  of 
the  same  cultural  heritage  to  cel- 
ebrate and  to  achieve  together. 

I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to 
truly  define  the  Italian-Canadian 
in  a  neat  package  that  is  all 
emcompassing.  They  represent 
every  walk  of  life,  from  rich  to 
poor  and  from  enlightened  to 
ignorant.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain what  drives  them  to  pre- 
serve their  culture  and  tradition 
like  the  tomato  sauce  or  why 
they  maintain  such  close  ties  to 
a  life  style  they  live  so  far  from. 
All  you  can  be  sure  of  is  if  you 
have  a  chance  to  sample  the 
sauce,  or  sip  the  wine,  you  can 
be  sure  your  palate  will  be  richer 
for  having  done  so. 
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French  sovereigntists  fight 
Canada  for  their  rights  to 
economic  freedom  and  identil 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 


Many  French-Canadians 
have  never  slept  com- 
fortably under  the  red- 
and-white  of  the  Canadian  flag. 
They  identify  themselves  as 
Qucbecois,  holding  tight  to  their 
rich  cultural  ties  and  their  lan- 
guage. On  every  license  plate  in 
Quebec,  the  words  "Je  me 
souviens  (I  remember)"  are 
printed  in  bold  blue,  and  any 
francophone  will  tell  you  these 
words  are  a  reminder  of  the  sov- 
ereignly struggle  in  Quebec  and 
the  political  pains  of  the 
Qucbecois. 

Since  Confederation,  theques- 
tion  of  Quebec's  sovereignty  has 
been  present,  and  although  the 
movement  has  ebbed  and  flowed 
from  decade  to  decade,  the  force 
of  the  Parti  Qucbecois  and  the 
Bloc  Qucbecois  today  is  one  to 
be  reckoned  with,  with  a  refer- 
endum on  sovereignty  within  the 
next  year,  and  a  "Declaration  of 
Independence"  being  debated 
even  now.  The  prospect  of  this 
part  of  Canada  separating  for 
good  has  never  seemed  stronger. 

Many  Canadians  know  this; 
what  they  arc  unclear  on  are  the 
reasons  why  Quebcckers  want 
to  leave,  even  as  the  Quebcckers 
have  wondered  why  English 
Canadians  don't  treat  their  con- 
cerns seriously.  In  fact,  the  only 
thing  that  seems  to  unite  Cana- 
dians, sovereigntists  or  not,  is  a 
feeling  of  fatigue  over  the  end- 
less bickering  over  whether  or 
not  Canada  should  include  Que- 
bec. 

The  reasons  why 

Christian  Simard,  communi- 
cations officer  for  the  Bloc 
Qucbecois,  often  has  to  explain 
why  his  party  wants  to  leave 
Confederation. 

It's  because  Quebcckers  will 
always  be  second-class  Canadi- 
ans otherwise,  Simard  says. 

"The  way  Canada  functions  is 
not  to  our  advantage,"  he  ex- 
plains. "There  are  two  separate 
nations  in  Canada — English  and 


French — and  the  way  the  central 
government  is  working  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  majority,  the 
English.  By  definition,  the  ma- 
jority has  all  of  the  power.  They 
[the  majority]  can  not  under- 
stand what  the  minority  wants." 

"The  Constitution  of  1867 
gave  Ottawa  certain  jurisdic- 
tions, and  Ottawa  has  intruded 
on  every  one  of  these  constitu- 
tional promises,"  explains 
Simard.  "They  gave  guarantees 
but  never  respected  them.  The 
central  government  thinks  that 
if  something  is  good  for  English 
Canada,  then  it  is  good  for  all  of 
Canada. 

"We  are  trying  to  find  a  sys- 
tem that  is  best  for  us  and  the 
way  the  federal  system  is  now,  it 
is  not  the  best  for  us. 

Simard  feels  there  arc  injus- 
tices within  the  way  the  federal 
government  operates — such  as 
allowing  high  interest  rates. 

"The  policy  of  high  interest 
rates  made  by  the  Bank  of  Canada 
in  the  '80s  was  done  so  that  the 
economy  in  the  west  could  keep 
booming,"  says  Simard.  "But  that 
was  at  the  disadvantage  of  Que- 
bec." 

Most  importantly,  Quebec 
would  stand  to  gain  economi- 
cally as  a  sovereign  state,  he 
says. 

"The  largest  consensus  among 
francophone  and  anglophone 
Quebecers  is  that  we  should  be 
able  to  manage  our  own 
economy,"  explains  Simard. 

Simard  admits  that  there  are 
pro's  and  con's  to  the  sover- 
eignty movement,  but  consider- 
ing what  Quebcckers  put  into 
the  federal  government  in  terms 
of  taxes,  he  believes  they  are  not 
getfing  their  fair  share. 

"We  get  more  than  our  share 
in  unemployment  insurance,  but 
Ontario  gets  the  investments  that 
will  create  good  jobs  for  the 
future,"  claims  Simard. 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  the  federal 
government's  money  for  re- 
search and  training  goes  to  On- 


tario. Ontario  is  always  favored." 

Dislinct  society? 

That's  nonsense,  according  to 
Peter  Russell,  a  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  "Quebec  gains  eco- 
nomically as  a  part  of  Canada," 
he  asserts. 

Russell  says  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  motivation  for  sover- 
eignty. French-Canadian  culture 
is  not  oppressed  by  Confedera- 
tion, he  believes.  "I  don't  think 
that  French  Quebcckers  have  any 
major  constitutional  com- 
plaints," says  Russell.  "They  can 
explore  their  culture  as  fully  as 
they  wish." 

The  media's  interpretation  of 
the  reasons  for  separatism  has 
long  centered  on  culture,  par- 
ticularly the  "dislinct  society" 
clause,  part  and  parcel  of  the  last 
two  attempts  to  solve  the  sover- 
eignty question,  the  Meech  Lake 
and  Charlottetown  accords.  But 
the  BQ's  Simard  believes  Que- 
bec's culture  and  language  alone 
are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  want 
independence. 

To  the  BQ,  Simard  says,  the 
question  is  an  economic,  not  a 


ther,  who  grew  up  on  the  East 
Island  in  Montreal.  He  says  he  is 
concerned  about  the  growing 
power  of  the  sovereignty  move- 
ment in  his  own  province. 

"If  Quebec  was  to  separate,  it 
would  be  a  terrible  move  on 
their  part,"  says  Quilliam.  "But 
it  seems  like  it  is  one  they  have 
to  make.  And  with  enough  per- 
sistence, they  will  separate  with- 
out knowing  the  implications." 

Quilliam  remembers  the  sov- 
ereignty movement  as  a  child 
and  has  watched  it  culminate  in 
the  current  run-up  to  referen- 
dum. He  has  always  maintained 
he  is  an  anti-separatist,  even 
amongst  his  true  blue  family. 

"In  Quebec,  you  are  either 
Red  or  Blue,"  explains  Quilliam, 
who  calls  himself  a  "red" 
Qucbecois.  "For  the  hard-core 
'true  blues'  there  is  no  compro- 
mise. They  will  only  be  satisfied 
when  they  are  independent  of 
Canada." 

"But  I  can't  understand  what 
they  are  fighting  for,"  he  que- 
ries. "They  want  the  official  lan- 
guage to  be  French,  and  it  is 
everywhere  except  Montreal. 
They  force  immigrants  to  go  to 


hands,"  continues  Simard.  "We 
could  share  a  common  army  and 
currency  with  English  Canada, 
but  we  would  have  the  freedom, 
as  a  sovereign  state,  to  with- 
draw." 

No  compromise 

Even  if  the  Bloc  was  willing 
to  compromise,  their  opponents 
aren't.  The  Chretien  Liberals  say 
they  are  totally  opposed  to  even 
talking  about  the  Constitution 
again. 

Mike  Klander,  Ontario  policy 
liaison  officer  for  the  Liberal 
Party  of  Canada,  says  Quebec's 
constitutional  qualms  will  never 
cease.  The  Prime  Minister  does 
not  want  to  deal  with  that  right 
now,  says  Klanders. 

"Canadians  are  tired  of  the 
Constitution,"  explains 
Klanders.  "And  opening  the 
Constitution  to  discussion  again 
over  the  sovereignty  issue  would 
just  open  another  can  of  worms 
with  other  Canadian  groups." 

The  Liberals  seem  firm  in  their 
stance  against  debate  over  the 
sovereignty  question.  Maybe  it 
is  because  they  feel  strongly  that 
it  does   not  represent  all 


be  like  that.  But  that  will  never 
change.  It  will  never  happen." 

Although  supportive  of  the 
movement  and  prepared  to  "Yes" 
vote  on  the  upcoming  referen- 
dum, Plamondon  doubts  the 
sovereignists  will  be  given  a 
mandate  for  Quebec's  independ- 
ence after  the  referendum. 

Russell  agrees,  as  docs 
Quilliam.  And  that  result  would 
be  fine  with  the  Federal  Liber- 
als, who  have  not  exactly  been 
subtle  in  their  opposition  to  the 
sovereignty  movement. 

"We  have  always  believed 
Quebec  is  part  of  Canada  and  in 
national  unity,"  says  the  Liber- 
als' Klander.  "Quebcckers  and 
Canadians  live  together  under 
Canada,  and  having  Quebec  as  a 
part  of  Canada  makes  it  unique. 
I  am  almost  certain  Quebec  will 
vote  to  stay  a  part  of  Canada." 

In  fact,  despite  the  more  than 
slim  possibility  that  Quebcckers 
will  vote  "yes"  in  this  year's 
referendum,  the  Liberals  say  they 
do  not  even  have  a  strategy 
planned  to  counteract  a  "yes" 
vote. 

"The  Prime  Minister  docs  not 
like  to  conunent  on  hypothetical 
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cultural  one. 

"When  it  comes  down  to  it, 
yes,  we  have  a  different  culture, 
but  that  is  not  the  basis  of  the 
movement,"  explains  Simard.  "It 
is  more  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  staying  part  of 
Canada.  And  politicians  have 
tried  to  solve  the  independence 
question,  but  the  only  thing  that 
would  satisfy  Quebec  would  be 
for  English  Canada  to  give  us 
sovereignty  and  full  powers  in 
Quebec." 

Russell  clearly  disagrees. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  a  very  great 
cause,"  he  says.  "Quebec  will 
not  gain  much,  if  anything.  And 
it  would  hurt  a  lot  of  ordinary 
people  if  it  goes  down." 

Ordinary  people 

One  of  those  people  is  Chris- 
tian Quilliam,  a  31  year-old  fa- 


French  schools  and  learn  the  lan- 
guage, and  all  of  the  signs  are  in 
French.  They  govern  their  own 
province  in  the  same  way  all  of 
the  other  provinces  do. 

"The  only  thing  left  to  fight 
for  is  independence,  but  from 
what?  A  lot  of  people  don' t  know 
anymore." 

"What  they  were  striving  for, 
they  have." 

The  sovereignty  Quebec  seeks 
can  be  paralleled  with  that 
achieved  in  Europe,  Simard  says. 
In  the  European  Community, 
each  country  maintains  their  own 
distinct  culture,  language  and 
currency,  but  they  share  in  their 
commerce  and  industries. 

"We  could  have  these  kinds 
of  arrangements  with  English 
Canada  and  the  United  States, 
but  it  will  not  be  possible  until 
Quebec  has  all  of  the  cards  in  its 
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Quebecers. 

"It  is  the  intellectual  commu- 
nity who  feel  wronged  in  some 
way  because  they  are  not  the 
masters  of  their  own  fate,  some- 
how," explains  Klanders. 

Russell  agrees. 

"It  is  the  intellectuals  and  the 
teachers  that  want  more  recog- 
nition for  Quebec  as  the  home- 
land of  Quebcckers." 

Then  what  about  Michel 
Plamondon?  He's  a  38  year-old 
Quebccer.  and  a  believer  in  the 
sovereignty  movement  and  the 
vision  of  the  Bloc  Qucbecois.  A 
hard-working  Quebccer,  an  or- 
dinary person,  he  says  he  looks 
towards  the  day  Quebec  will 
separate. 

Plamondon  believes  the  rela- 
tionship between  French  and 
English  Canada  will  never  work. 
The  language  battle,  among  oth- 
ers, will  never  be  resolved,  he 
says. 

"My  province  is  my  country," 
says  Plamondon,  with  much 
pride,  and  a  heavy  French-Cana- 
dian accent.  "Why  should  I  feed 
two  governments  when  I  can  feed 
only  one?" 

"We  should  be  able  to  run  our 
own  show,"  explains 
Plamondon.  "With  issues  like 
immigration  and  education,  we 
should  be  able  to  make  our  own 
decisions  about  change." 

The  French  language  is  an  is- 
sue for  Plamondon.  He  argues 
that  although  he  feels  no  hostil- 
ity for  English  Canada,  there  are 
some  things  he  finds  hard  to 
digest. 

"When  I  go  to  Ontario,  I  know 
I  will  have  to  speak  English," 
Plamondon  says.  "They  [Eng- 
lish Canadians]  are  already  forc- 
ing us  to  speak  English.  But  when 
they  come  here,  they  want  to  be 
able  to  use  English  as  well.  They 
want  it  both  ways  and  it  shouldn' t 


situations,"  says  Klander.  "The 
Prime  Minister  is  confident  he 
will  win  the  referendum." 


Immortality? 


Klander  also  questions  the 
motives  of  sovereigntist  leaders 
like  Bloc  Qucbecois  leader 
Lucien  Bouchard.  Bouchard  used 
to  be  a  federalist,  Klander  says, 
making  it  difficult  to  tell  what 
his  true  stripes  are. 

U  of  T's  Russell  agrees.  He 
wonders  if  the  sovereignty  of 
Quebec  for  some  of  its  leaders 
isn't  more  of  an  attempt  at  im- 
mortality. 

"Some  leaders  want  sover- 
eignty as  a  symbolic  gratifica- 
tion," suggests  Russell.  "It  is  a 
very  important  need  for  some 
people.  The  thought  of  immor- 
tality and  having  accomplished 
something  that  will  go  down  in 
the  history  books  is  gratifying  to 
some." 

Sovereignists  still  assert  Que- 
bec's independence  would  ben- 
efit Canada  as  a  whole.  Both 
English  and  French  Canadians 
would  reap  the  rewards  of  Que- 
bec becoming  independent,  they 
say. 

"It  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
Ottawa  and  English  Canada  for 
Quebec  to  become  a  sovereign 
state,"  explains  the  Bloc's 
Simard.  If  the  economic  burden 
of  Quebec  were  to  be  lifted,  the 
federal  government  would  also 
benefit,  he  says. 

As  for  Plamondon,  he  believes 
the  costs  on  Canada  would  lessen 
if  Quebec  were  to  separate,  be- 
cause the  funds  that  are  being 
plugged  into  making  everything 
bilingual  would  be  saved. 

"Having  everything  bilingual 
is  costly,"  he  says  .  "Look  at 
television  alone.  We  have  the 
CBC  and  the  SRC.  It  is  just  too 
much." 
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Musings  on  citizenship  and  Canada's  cultural  mosaic 


BY  Ariel  Darcv 

anadian  identity  has  been 
largely  defined  by  its  mil- 
lions of  immigrants. 


From  the  shores  of  the  East  Coast 
to  the  metropolises  of  inland 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  pockets  of 
people  of  similar  cultural  herit- 
age can  be  found,  each  very  much 


Nine  per  cent  of 
first-years  are 
landed  immigrants; 
another  five  are 
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maintaining  its  own  tradition. 

To  walk  down  the  teeming 
streets  of  downtown  Toronto 
today  is  to  feel  part  of  a  global 
village,  rubbing  shoulders  with 
men  and  women  from  the  far- 
thest reaches  of  the  planet,  from 
more  than  80  nations,  all  living 
together,  not  in  perfect  harmony, 
to  be  sure,  but  with  reasonable 
civility  and  goodwill. 

However,  although  this  sea  of 
different  faces  is,  in  some  way, 
meant  to  represent  one  huge  na- 
tion called  Canada,  many  indi- 
viduals do  not  necessarily  feel 
that  they  are  pan  of  this  so- 
called  "cultural  mosaic:"  Cana- 
dian citizens  who  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  "Canadians 
first,"  and  permanent  residents 
who  have  yet  to  become  citizens 
of  a  place  where  they  decided  to 
start  life  anew. 

Take  Catherine  Dizon. 
Catherine,  a  newly  sworn-in 
Canadian  citizen  from  the  Phil- 
ippines, continues  to  feel  that 
she  will  never  be  able  to  see 
herself  as  completely  Canadian. 

"I  may  have  left  the  Manila, 
but  Manila  will  never  leave  me," 
Dizon  confides.  "I  know  it 
sounds  silly,  but  the  fact  is,  al- 
though I've  found  a  home  in 
Canada,  my  identity  will  always 
remain  Filipino." 

"1  can't  just  forget  about  where 
1  came  from,"  she  admits.  "You 
know,  discard  my  language  and 
the  culture  1  grew  up  to. 

"Canada  encourages  us  to 
maintain  our  own  culture,  any- 
way. Besides,  the  idea  is  that 
when  you  become  a  Canadian 
citizen,  you  become  entitled  to 
certain  rights  like  voting.  It's  all 
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Coping  with  recurrent  s>Tnptoms 
such  as  itching  or  burning  pain, 
tingling,  sores,  or  even  localized 
redness  in  or  near  the  genital 
cu"ea  has  never  been  easy.  Add 
to  this  the  emotional  impact  of 
guilt,  resentment,  depression... 
a  disruption  of  daily  life. 
Advances  in  medical  research 
now  enable  you  to  do  some- 
thing about  genital  herpes  out- 
breadcs.  A  greater  understanding 
of  genital  herpes  —  plus  the 


availability  of  affordable  treat- 
ments, and  counselling  —  can 
help  you  get  your  life  essentially 
back  to  normal  and  potentially 
keep  outbreaks  out  of  the  picture 
for  years. 

To  confidentially  learn  more 
about  reducing  the  severity  auid 
frequency  of  genital  herpes 
outbreaks,  and  minimizing  the 
risk  of  transmission  through 
safe  sex  guidelines,  contact  the 
National  Herpes  Hotline. 
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part  of  the  package." 

By  becoming  Canadian  as  well 
as  Filipino,  she  says,  "I've  got 
nothing  to  lose  and  a  lot  to  gain." 

Then  there's  Ronald. 
Ronald(not  his  real  name),  a  per- 
manent Canadian  resident  from 
Madrid,  does  not  want  to  be- 
come a  Canadian 
citizen.  He  has  ^ 
yet  to  apply  a 
for  his  Cana- 1 
dian  citizen- 
ship, and  says  he 
probably  never  will. 

"What's  the  rush?  I'm  already 
here.  And  what's  the  difference? 
I  already  get  what  I  want — I 
already  have  my  social  insur- 
ance card,  I  can  get  welfare, 
OHIP...  1  think  that's  all  I  really 
need  to  get  by,  anyway.  What  I 
mean  is  that,  that's  all  I  need  to 
survive  in  a  place  like  this.  I 
don't  need  to  become  a  citizen.  I 
don't  see  the  point,"  he  says, 
slubbomly. 

Ronald  dcx^sn'i  want  to  be  a 
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citizen.  Should  he?  Canada  is, 
after  all,  a  land  of  immigrants. 
Wars,  revolutions,  religious  per- 
secution, economic  upheavals 
and  ethnic  strife  have  brought 
immigrants  of  many  nationali- 
ties and  races  to  Canada's  shores 
If  Canada  has  a  distinct  identity, 
it  is  one  moulded 
^  by  linguistic 
and  cultural 
diversity. 
With 
each  new  wave 
of  permanent  residents 
and  newly  swom-in  citizens  that 
become  a  part  of  Canada,  the 
country's  overall  makeup 
changes. 

We  are  enriched  by  new  cul- 
tures, new  languages,  not  to 
mention  new  cuisine. 

There  is  more  than  enough 
room  in  Canada  to  maintain  one's 
heritage.  Upon  becoming  a  citi- 
zen, Canada  adopts  not  only  the 
person  who  takes  his/her  oath, 
but  also  the  heritage  that  thai 


person  brings. 

But  perhaps  it  is  also  every- 
one's responsibility  to  preserve 
Canada's  rich  heritage,  part  of 
which,  after  all  is  the  culture  that 
he/she  contributed  to  it,  along 
with  the  measure  of  tolerance  to 
allow  that  to  happen.  Maybe 
those  who  are,  like  Ronald,  per- 
manent residents,  should  remem- 
ber the  reason  why  Canada  has 
become  a  home  to  many  is  be- 
cause so  many  other  immigrants 
have  taken  on  the  responsibility 
of  citizens,  citizens  who  partici- 
pate in  building  a  nation  in  which 
they  have  found  a  home.  Be- 
coming a  citi/x;n  is  more  than  an 
integral  part  of  the  process  of 
starting  over;  in  all  seriousness, 
it's  the  least  one  could  do  for  a 
country  which  has  become  a  shel- 
ter for  so  many. 

Canada's  identity  is  all  about 
a  cultural  mosaic,  not  a  cultural 
motel.  It  isn't  difficult  to  tell  the 
difference,  but  is  it  ever  so  easy 
10  forsct  somclimcs.  (ch  '). 


CITIZENSHIP  AND  PERMANENT  RESIDENCY 


AUhough  Canada  as  a  whole  encourages  this, 
becoming  a  Canadian  citizen  has  its  benefits. 
Canadian  citizens  are  guaranteed  the  following 
rights: 

*  the  right  to  vote  in  federal  and  provincial 
elections; 

*  the  right  to  be  a  candidate  in  federal  and 
provincial  elections; 

*  the  right  to  enter,  romain  its.  or  leave  Caiada; 

*  the  right  to  earn  a  living  and  reside  in  any 
province; 

*  and  the  right  to  leara  other  minor  languages. 
They,  are  also  entitled  to  a  few  privileges,  such 

as  being  the  first  to  be  considered  for  certain  jtrf>s, 
and  for  certain  forms  of  fmancial  assistance, 
such  as  grants  and  scholarships  for  scientists, 
artists  and  students. 

Each  would-bc  Canadian  ciii/en  vows  to  un- 
dertake and  follow  certain  responsibilities,  not 
only  as  a  resident  of  Canada  but  as  one  who 
identifies  bimscltThcrself  as  an  valued  and  acliw 
member  of  one  of  the  top  ten  nations  in  the  whole 
w«id.  These  lespoiLsibilities  are: 


*  to  be  loyal  to  Canada; 

♦  to  be  loyal  to  the  Queen  of  Canada  and  her 
representatives,  the  Governor  General  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors; 

•  to  obey  C«jada's  laws; 

•  to  respect  the  rights  of  others 

•  to  respect  private  and  public  pn)pcrty 

*  and  to  care  for  Canada's  heritage. 

As  well,  in  order  to  become  a  citizen,  one  must 
demonstrate  not  only  basic  knowledge  of  either 
English  or  French,  but  also  an  effort  to  learn 
about  Canada,  its  customs  and  the  duties  re- 
quired of  every  Canadian  citizen. 

A  permanent  resident  is  an  immigrant  who.  for 
various  reasons,  chixjses  to  move  from  his  or  her 
country  of  origin  to  Canada,  to  start  a  new  life. 
It  is  assumed  that,  alter  three  or  four  years  of 
residence  in  Catiada,  the  person  is  going  to  apply 
for  citizenship.  The  permanent  resident  is  al- 
lowed to  work  and,  since  he,  too,  pays  taxes,  he 
is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  the 
government. 
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Is  there  something  that  runs  through 
the  marrow  of  the  bone,  that  stirs  in 
each  one  of  us  a  sensation  of  be- 
longing when  we  speak,  hear,  see  or 
taste  things  that  are  unique  to  our  ethnic 
background?  Why  does  one's  heart  leap 
at  the  sound  of  when  the  bouzouki  plays, 
or  weep  from  the  stanzas  of  William  B. 
Yeats?  Does  a  pint  of  lime  and  lager 
make  you  want  to  break  out  into  God 
Save  the  Queen? 

What  is  present,  in  us,  that  makes  us 
loath  our  neighbours  for  the  sole  reason 
of  where  they  were  bom? 

Every  society  is  made  up  of  individu- 
als of  different  ethnicities.  Even  if  you 
scratch  the  surface  of  those  who  live  in 
Canada  or  America — you  will  find  that 
each  one  of  us  has  our  own  ethnic 
identity — and  if  pushed  we  will  show 
our  stripes.  Being  a  part  of  a  cosmopoli- 
tan nation  (as  Canadian  writer  Michael 
Ignatieff  suggests)  safeguards  us  from 
nationalist  uprising.  But  one  merely 
has  to  look  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 
or  to  the  plight  of  the  First  Nations,  to 
see  that  ethnicity  is  part  of  our  social 
existence.  A  myriad  of  cultures  making 
up  the  fabric  of  a  nation. 

But  what  is  this  inexplicable  beast 
called  ethnicity?  Is  blood  the  fuel  of  the 
new  nationalism? 

A  shared  identity 

The  term  ethnicity  is  vague  and  dif 
ficult  to  define,  ac- 
cording to  Allan 
Greer,  a  professor 
of  history  atUofT 
and  co-ordinator  of 
this  year's  Univer- 
sity College  sym- 
posium on  Ethnic- 
ity and  National- 
ism. 

"It's  the  identity 
ofacultural  group- 
ing. Language  is  a 
major  constituent  [as  well  as]  religious 
affiliation,  cultural  traditions  and  his- 
torical experience,"  explains  Greer.  "It' s 
a  way  of  life.  But  with  the  exception  of 
language,  these  are  vague  categories. 

"Ethnicity  is  relational,"  says  Afri- 
can studies  professor  Dickson  Eyoh. 
"It's  a  shared  identity  with  a  number  of 
things,  such  as  speech." 

In  effect,  says  Eyoh,  all  humans  have 
their  roots  somewhere  else.  No  human 


is  less  ethnic  or  more  ethnic  than  the 
other. 

Greer  says  ethnicity  is  often  defined 
in  the  differences  of  one  group  from  the 
Other.  Those  differences  can  include 
anything  race,  language,  colour  creed, 
or  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  religion. 

"Ethnicity  has  no  meaning  unless 
you  talk  of  a  [particular]  group.  It  doesn't 
have  much  meaning  in  terms  of  one 
ethnic  group.  It  only  seems  to  be  de- 
fined in  terms  of  another  ethnic  group. 
The  element  of  opposition  has  to  be  a 
part  of  it...  in  the  very  least  to  contrast 
it." 

Nationalism,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
related  to  ethnic  identification,  is  a  more 
modern  political  phenomenon,  says 
Greer. 

"[Nationalism]  is  quite  a  modern 
political  program  linked  to  a  nation  or 
particular  nationality  [that  believes  they] 
ought  to  have  an  independent  govern- 
ment." 

"Nationalism  was  a  bad  word  for 
most  academics  in  the  post  WW  U  era. 
It  led  to  war,  genocide.  That  attitude 
was  understandable  after  the  horrors  of 
Nazism." 

No  condescending 

As  we  near  the  21st  century,  it  has 
become  apparent  we  can  no  longer 
trivialize  ethnic  identification  as  some- 
thing rather  primitive  that  only  existed 


anarchists,  maintain  [ethnicity  is  primi- 
tive.] They  assumed  as  history  marches 
forward,  [ethnicity]  would  be  forgotten 
and  [people]  would  start  to  realize 
they're  all  human  beings." 

Academics  can  no  longer  dismiss 
nationalism  or  ethnicity,  or  choose  to 
not  come  to  terms  with  the  phenomena, 
says  Greer. 

"The  dismissive,  condescending  at- 
titudes on  the  part  of  mainstream  aca- 
demics are  clearly  flawed.  They  turned 
out  to  be  wrong,"  said  Greer. 

Many  academics  feel  the  media  can 
unjustly  characterize  political  conflict 
as  solely  a  problem  of  ethnic  national- 
ism. 

Andrew  Rossos,  a  professor  of  East- 
em  European  history  at  U  of  T,  says  the 
Western  world  can  overstate  the  power 
of  ethnicity.  Contrary  to  what  the  West 
often  thinks,  the  war  in  the  former  Yu- 
goslavia is  not  due  to  the  Balkans  hav- 
ing the  market  comered  on  ethnic  ha- 
tred. 

"Ethnic  hatred  played  an  important 
role  in  the  breakup  of  Yugoslavia,  but 
Yugoslavia  doesn't  have  a  hold  on  eth- 
nic hatred,"  said  Rossos.  "People  of  this 
area  may  not  have  loved  each  other  over 
the  centuries.. ..but  most  of  the  ume 
they  co-existed  [together]  on  this  stra- 
tegic meeting  place  of  three  continents." 

"The  violence  in  the  East  is  not  nec- 
essarily due  to  the  age-old  hatred,  but 


"Images  of  Africa  [are  always]  ones 
of  intense  disaster.. .a  society  emmersed 
in  chaos,"  said  Eyoh. 

Eyoh  says  Westemers  still  interpret 
conflict  in  Africa  as  more  primitive, 
less  civilized,  something  that  can  be 
pigeonholed  as  "ethnic  strife"  or  "tribal 
warfare." 

"[They]  explain  Africa  on  the  basis 
that  Westem  society  is  the  basis  of 
normalcy,"  he  said.  "[There  is  a]  sub- 
liminal mind  behind  those  who  regard 
ethnicity  in  a  pathological  context." 

Imposed  ettinidty 

The  idea  of  ethnic  conflict  as  primi- 
tive is  especially  ironic  for  Africans, 
Eyoh  says,  who  to  a  large  degree  had 
their  ethnic  and  national  identities  im- 
posed upon  them  by  European 
colonialists. 

"Africa  was  presented  as  a  blank 
space  [before  colonization],"  argues 
Eyoh.  "Colonists  thought  there  was  no 
African  history,  or  it  commenced  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans." 

There  was  a  simple  assumption 
among  the  colonizing  powers  that  every 
African  belonged  to  a  tribe. 

"[This  is]  problematic. ..what  consti- 
tuted a  tribe,  what  are  the  geographic 
boundaries?  Often  people  classified  by 
these  classifications  never  identified 
themselves  as  belonging  to  X  and  Y 
tribes. 
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Ethnicity  and  the  ennergence  of  the  new  nationalism 
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cal  will  to  save  Yugoslavia  was  no 
longer  there." 

With  the  removal  of  communism, 
the  Slovenes,  Croats  and  Serbs  were  no 
forced  to  stay  together,  says  Rossos. 
They  saw  a  return  to  an  ethnic  under- 
standing as  the  past  they  had  to  reclaim. 
Their  cultural  identity  lay  in  separation. 

'The  national  survival  of  these  eth- 
nic nations  no  longer  is  at  stake,"  he 
said.  "[But]  the  violence  and  bloodshed 
has  buried  the  Yugoslav  idea  forever." 

In  many  ways,  the  conflicts  in  Af- 
rica, the  Balkans,  and  elsewhere,  have 
as  much  to  do  with  20th  century  Great 
Power  imperialism  as  they  do  with  eth- 
nic hatred.  Artificial  solutions  and 
boundaries  imposed  decades  ago  are 
foundering,  and  forcing  people  to  search 
to  more  basic  forms  of  common  iden- 
tity. But  the  question  remains,  is  this 
something  that  the  world  can  rise  above? 

A  new  era? 

For  many  of  us,  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  in  1989  signified  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  meant 
that  for  the  most  part,  the  imperial 
system  of  global  dominance  was  no 
more.  We  now  have  whole  areas  in  the 
former  Soviet  Asia,  Eastem  Europe  and 
parts  of  Africa  that  are  no  longer  op- 
pressed under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
power. 

These  countries,  many  of  which  have 
never  before 


before  World  War  n,  Greer  says. 

"There  is  something  unnatural  about 
ethnic  identities.  [That's]  one  of  the 
reasons  why  intellectuals  have  a  hard 
time  understanding  it.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  it's  unreal,"  he  said. 

"Recognizing  it,  coming  to  terms 
with  it,  seems  simple,  but  that's  not 
been  the  practice  of  liberal  western 
intellectuals,"  said  Greer.  "The  prevail- 
ing tendencies  of  Marxists,  liberals  and 


this  region's  historical  lag  behind  the 
West  socially  and  politically,"  he  said. 

A  similar  overrating  of  ethnic  causes 
of  conflict  occurs  far  too  often  when  the 
West  is  trying  to  explain  the  political 
problems  of  Africa,  Eyoh  says. 

The  Westem  media  always  suggests 
that  the  causes  of  political  collapse  are 
solely  due  to  tribal  and  ethnic,  as  op- 
posed to  political  and  nationalist,  ten- 
sions, he  says. 


Presently  in  Africa,  as  a  result  of 
colonists  placing  ethnic  labels  on  cer- 
tain African  groups,  and  drawing  the 
boundary  lines  between  states,  the  peo- 
ple are  going  through  life  with  tribal 
and  national  identities  that  are  not  rel- 
evant or  historical. 

In  fact,  what  independent  African 
nationalism  there  is  has  largely  evolved 
from  the  fight  against  colonial  mle,  he 
says. 

Much  of  the  trouble  in  Yugoslavia 
can  similarly  be  traced  back  to  the  1918 
creation  of  the  new  ethnic  state  by  the 
Westem  powers,  says  Rossos.  The  vari- 
ous peoples  of  the  area,  who  had  no 
history  of  collaboration,  constantly 
tended  to  revert  back  to  their  earlier, 
historic  identities.  By  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  Yugoslavia  was  already 
beginning  to  break  up,  but  the  war  and 
then  Communism  halted  this  process 
for  close  to  50  years. 

"In  1948  Yugoslavia  defied  Stalin  to 
keep  the  multi-ethnic  state,"  he  said. 
"This  all  provided  the  new  Communist 
regime  with  a  sense  of  legitimacy.  But 
it  was  doomed  to  fail  because  it  idenfi- 
fied  Yugoslavia  totally  as  a  state  with 
one  political  identity  and  ideology." 

When  Communist  ideology  was  dis- 
credited in  the  1980s,  the  state  began  its 
reversion  to  historic  identifications. 

"In  1991  the  more  or  less  democrafi- 
cally  elected  leaders  no  longer  could 
put  together  one  Yugoslavia,"  he  said. 
"States  like  Poland  and  Hungary,  could 
go  back  to  the  post-communist  past,  but 
for  Yugoslavia,  there  was  no  going 
back...  Theoretically,  it  could  have  been 
created,  but  wasn't  because  the  poliu- 


seen  freedom 
without  exist- 
ing in  a  be- 
sieged or  war- 
like state,  are 
now  discover- 
ing their  right 
to  self-deter- 
mination as 
nation-states. 
But  this  has 
sometimes  led 
to  new  strife,  much  of  it  with  an  ethnic 
component. 

In  these  countries,  where  people  and 
political  systems  have  been  oppressed 
by  others,  we  have  seen  the  surge  of  a 
"new  nationalism"  that  seems  to  have 
roots  in  the  past.  In  areas  where  the 
central  power  structure  has  been  re- 
placed by  economic  and  political  up- 
heaval, people  tend  to  be  taking  refuge 
in  the  only  thing  they  have  left  in  com- 
mon— ethnicity. 

In  such  areas,  there  is  rarely  an  at- 
tempt by  the  international  communities 
to  secure  peace.  The  United  Nations — 
supposedly  the  world's  authority  on 
intemational  conduct  in  the  post  WW  11 
era — has  found  itself  virtually  helpless 
to  intervene  in  the  conflicts  that  have 
arisen  since  1989. 

(In  ethnic  conflict,  the  UN  comes 
across  as  an  agency  whose  bark  is  worse 
than  its  bite.  Take,  for  example,  events 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  We've  all 
heard  reports  from  Canada's 
peacekeepers  in  the  area,  most  notably 
from  former  Major-General  Lewis 
Mackenzie,  about  the  futility  of  having 
peacekeeping  UN  troops  in  an  area 
where  there  is  no  peace  to  keep.) 

Can  the  international  community 
hope  to  solve,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Balkans,  the  collapse  of  a  multi-ethnic 
state? 

Or  is  it  as  Michael  Ignatieff  points 
out  so  direly  in  Blood  and  Belonging — 
that  in  these  areas  of  war,  ethnic  nation- 
alism is  the  only  answer  for  these  peo- 
ple in  a  time  of  great  upheaval:  when 
the  chips  are  down,  people  are  only 
tmsting  those  of  their  own  blood? 
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Hate  is  back,  and  cooler ' 
than  ever! 
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White  supremacist  groups 
in  Canada  arc  undergo- 
ing a  revival  these  days, 
capitalizing  on  the  discontent  of 
youth  and  a  new  friendlier  im- 


age to  fill  out  dwindling  mem- 
bership lists. 

"They've  shifted  their  focus 
because  they're  dying  out.  They 
knew  that  if  they  didn't  get  a 


great  infusion  of  young  blood, 
they  would  go  the  way  of  the 
dinosaur,"  says  Bemie  Farber, 
the  national  director  of  commu- 
nity relations  at  the  Canadian 
Jewish  Congress. 

Farber  has  been  researching 
hate  groups  in  Canada  for  over 
ten  years.  When  he  began,  he 
says,  neo-Nazis  were  a  dying 
breed,  mainly  groups  of  senior 
citizens.  But  the  average  age  has 
dropped  drastically  since  1989. 

"The  numbers  have  not 
changed,  but  the  shift  in  image  is 
startling.  It's  a  serious  red  flag 
sign  that  society  is  going  to  have 
to  wake  up  and  listen  to,"  he 
says. 

Detective  Dino  Doria,  of  the 
hate  crimes  unit  of  the  Metro 
Toronto  Police,  agrees  the  ages 
of  those  committing  such  crimes 
has  gone  down. 

"The  average  person  who 
commits  a  hate  crime  is  under 
20  years  old.  In  the  U.S.  (and 


Europe]  it's  17,"  he  says.  Doria 
describes  the  new  racists  he  deals 
with  as  young  people  who  feel 
disconnected.  Racist  movements 
give  them  a  chance  to  be  ac- 
cepted into  a  group,  he  believes. 

British  skinheads 

Warren  Kinsella,  is  a  former 
journalist,  executive  assistant  to 
Cabinet  minister  David 
Dingwall,  and  author  of  the  book 
Web  of  Hate.  He  says  home- 
grown hate  groups  are  paying 
particular  attention  to  youth  feel- 
ings of  being  marginalized  and 
disenfranchised.  He  points  to  the 
rise  of  the  skinheads  in  Britain 
two-and-a-half  decades  ago  as 
being  very  similar  to  our  situa- 
tion in  Canada  today. 

"In  1967-68  [in  Britain]  the 
National  Front  started  recruit- 
ing young  skinheads.  They  were 
from  a  class  that  was  chronically 
unemployed  and  had  nowhere  to 
go.  They  were  frustrated  with 
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Blue  Mountain  is  a  great  place  to  make  new  friends 
and  from  February  20th  to  26th  during  our  Coors 
Light  University  &  College  Week  it's  even  better. 
Full-time  students  with  I.D.  can  get  a  mid-week  dav 
and  night  lift  ticket  for  Blue  s  3.^ 
expertly  groomed  trails  at  the 
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special  discounted  price  of  only  $25.00.  All  week 
long  there'll  be  mystery  skiers,  live  music  by 
"The  Wheat  Kings"  and  much,  much  more.  For 
reservations  call  direct  at  (705)  445  0231.  (416)  869- 
^-iB  yg,  3"'99  in  Toronto,  or  call  our 
^^li^SxMi  Sno-phone  at  (416)  869  3822 


IT'S  HAPPENING  AT  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Don't  forget  our  S25  Student  Saver  Sundays'  all  season  long! 


politicians,  and  frustrated  with 
unemployment,"  says  Kinsella. 

'The  same  thing  is  happening 
here.  It  wasn't  until  1988-89 
(CZanadian  white  supremacists] 
Terry  Long,  Wolfgang  Droege 
started  bringing  these  people  in. 
Overnight  the  ranks  of  the  Cana- 
dian racist  movement  were  reju- 
venated by  hundreds  of  young 
skinheads." 

Farber  says  the  present  gen- 
eration is  an  attractive  recruit- 
ing target,  because  it  is  not  ex- 
pected to  do  better  than  its  par- 
ents. Angry  frustrated  youth 
looking  for  reasons  for  their  bleak 
future  are  easily  manipulated. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  scared  kids 
out  there.  It  says  they  are  more 
vulnerable,"  he  says.  "How  do 
we  reach  young  people,  when 
economically  they  aren't  sure  if 
they  are  going  to  get  a  job?  And 
here  comes  a  soft-spoken,  rea- 
sonable man  [like]  Droege  with 
a  formula  for  their  ills." 

Kinsella  also  says  it  is  not  an 
accident  that  white  supremacist 
teachers  like  Malcolm  Ross  and 
Jim  Keegstra  can  be  found  in  the 
education  system.  He  says  they 
are  there  deliberately  to  recruit 
young  people. 

"It's  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
reach  a  young  audience  who  is 
not  critical,  and  naive,"  says 
Kinsella. 

Music  is  another  recruitment 
tool.  Racist  leaders  like  Droege 
and  Don  Andrews  of  the  Nation- 
alist Party  of  Canada  realized  in 
1989  that  they  had  a  powerful 
tool  in  the  form  of  "alternative 
music,"  Kinsella  and  Farber  be- 
lieve. 

The  Toronto  Sun's  Bill 
Dunphy  is  one  of  a  few  journal- 
ists who  specialize  in  investigat- 
ing neo-Nazi  activity.  He  also 
believes  hate  groups  entered  the 
music  business  specifically  to 
capture  a  young  audience  and 
draw  them  in.  They  realize  that  a 
teenager  playing  a  tape  will  hear 
the  same  song  over,  several  limes 
in  a  day  or  week. 

"They  entered  the  music  busi- 
ness because  they  believe  rock 
music  is  the  key  to  young  peo- 
ple's minds.  They  believe  it  can 
drive  the  message  home  much 
better  than  a  leafiet.  They  use 
music  for  the  same  reason  that 
beer  companies  use  rock  music. 
It's  a  way  of  selling  a  message 
and  a  product." 

Kinsella  agrees,  but  adds  the 
appeal  is  also  in  the  package 
presented  with  the  music. 
Kinsella  says  hate  groups  ex- 
ploit the  adolescent  need  to  rebel, 
their  need  to  feel  distinct. 

'They  very  effectively  capi- 
talize on  things  that  adolescents 
need:  a  uniform,  a  hierarchy,  a 
secret  society.  They  have  some- 
thing separate  apart  from  the 
adult  established  world." 

Out  of  Detroit 

Hate  groups  have  even  formed 
their  own  record  label.  Resist- 
ance Records.  The  label  is  run 
by  the  former  head  of  the  white 
supremacist  Church  of  the  Crea- 
tor, under  the  psudonym  Eric 
Hawthorne. 

Hawthorne's  real  name  is 
George  Burdi.  Burdi  was  the  lead 
singer  of  the  Hate  Rock  group 
RaHoWa,  or  Racial  Holy  War. 
RaHoWa  features  songs  such  as 
"Lets  Go  Coon  Hunting  Tonight" 
and  'These  Boots  Were  Made 
for  Stomping  (Jews.)" 

The  label  is  run  out  of  Detroit, 
partly  to  avoid  Canadian  hate 
laws,  says  Richard  Berman,  of 


the  League  for  Human  Rights  of 
B'nai  Brith. 

'They  don't  want  to  get  into 
trouble  with  our  hate  laws.  It's 
illegal  here,  but  totally  legal 
there,"  he  said.  "The  hate  is  un- 
believable in  these  songs.  I  deal 
with  neo-Nazi  propaganda  a  lot, 
[but]  listening  to  [this  music],  it 
makes  me  sick." 

White  supremacists  also  pub- 
lish a  slickly  produced  fanzine, 
called  Resistance,  also  skirting 
hate  laws  by  being  published  in 
Detroit,  and  by  being  distributed 
secretly. 

"It's  being  distributed  by 
mail,"  says  Dunphy.  "People 
hook  into  the  mail  network  by 
word  of  mouth.  They  want  to 
expand,  they  have  set  up  tables 
at  gun  shows. 

"It  has  been  a  very  successful 
market  for  them,"  he  said. 

Resistance's  summer  1994 
issue  has  highlights  from  hate 
rock  concerts,  a  call  for  eniry  for 
the  "Proud  White  Women  1995" 
calendar,  T-shin  designs,  and 
updates  on  anti-hate  groups.  A 
disturbing  article  explains  how 
to  subvert  community  and  col- 
lege radio  stations  by  appearing 
to  be  a  harmless  "alternative 
music"  DJ. 

The  magazine  stales,  "Dress 
like  a  young  university  trendy. 
Go  out  and  lower  yourself  and 
buy  a  shirt  with  an  'X'  or 
Mandela  on  it.  Remember,  you 
want  the  air  time  and  you  must 
go  'undercover'  to  do  it." 

It  goes  on  to  explain  how  to 
play  conventional  music  while 
disseminating  information  about 
hale  rock.  The  article  illustrates 
how  to  avoid  hate  laws  while 
producing  a  long-lasting  show 
to  act  as  a  propaganda  tool.  It 
encourages  readers  to  act  with 
subtlety  so  as  not  to  attract  atten- 
tion from  the  mainstream  for 
being  racist. 

More  will  needed 

The  message  that  the  groups 
arc  passing  out  is  often  differ- 
ent, now,  as  well,  Metro  Po- 
lice's Doria  says.  Increasingly, 
white  people  are  portrayed  as  a 
group  that  is  losing  power,  that 
has  lost  its  identity  in  an  immi- 
grant culture.  This  glossy-pack- 
aged, defensive  kind  of  hate  has 
appeal  to  disenfranchised  youth. 

"They  have  to  go  with  the 
'90s  and  the  legalities  involved. 
The  main  thing  is  promoting  hale 
in  a  P.R. (public  relations]  mode. 
They  don't  hate  anymore,  they 
are  there  to  promote  their  rights." 

Doria  says  it  is  very  difficult 
to  press  charges  against  the 
groups  that  produce  the  music 
and  the  magazines. 

But  Farber  disagrees.  He  says 
there  is  a  lack  of  will  on  the  pan 
of  law  enforcement  officials  to 
use  the  anti-hate  laws. 

'There  is  a  lack  of  fire  in  the 
belly  of  government  and  police 
to  use  the  anti-hale  laws.  Only 
eight  charges  have  ever  been 
laid.  This  is  not  an  over-used 
law,"  he  said. 

Kinsella  agrees.  But  he  says  it 
is  also  the  responsibility  of  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  to  take  steps  to 
pressure  the  government  to  use 
the  laws  at  their  disposal. 

"There  is  no  shortage  of  laws 
in  this  country.  What  we  lack  is 
a  collective  will  to  deal  with  the 
problem." 

"A  lot  of  the  stuff  may  be 
offensive  [but]  they  carefully 
review  how  far  they  can  go  in 
section  318-319  of  the  Criminal 
Code." 


Forty-seven  per  cent  of  U 
of  T  first-year  students 
have  a  first  language  other 
than  English  or  French. 
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Turning  green  at  the  EcoDek 

^  Varsity  writer  learns  first-liand  about  tlie  environment  at  1, 100  feet  up 


Thursday,  February  9,  1995 


BY  David  Suzuki 
Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  first  thing  to  meet  me  as  I 
stepped  off  the  elevator  and  onto 
the  CN  Tower's  new  EcoDek 
was  a  cacophony  of  David 
Suzuicis. 

Suzuki's  voice  was  emanat- 
ing from  no  less  than  three  dif- 
ferent theatres  at  once.  Bom- 
barded from  all  directions  by 
Suzuki,  EcoDek's  special  con- 
sultant and  poster  boy,  I  fully 
expected  Rod  Serling  to  step  out 
from  a  comer  and  tell  me  that  I'd 
entered  another  dimension. 

But  no,  it  wasn't  Rod  in  the 
corner.  Instead  it  was  Pam  Byer, 
public  relations  manager  at  the 
CN  Tower,  who  led  me  to  the 
first  exhibit. 

The  EcoDek  is  the  new  envi- 
ronment attraction  found  on  the 
observation  deck  of  the  lower, 
1,136  feet  (346  meters)  above 
the  city.  The  attraction,  with  17 
different  exhibits  covering  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  environment, 
opened  in  mid-December. 

As  Byer  led  me  to  the  first 
exhibit,  she  discussed  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  EcoDek. 

"The  environment,  on  a  glo- 
bal level,  is  a  huge  issue,"  Byer 
explained.  "What  we  want  to  do 
is  show  what  you  can  do  to  make 
a  difference." 

We  slopped  in  front  of  a  large 


enclosed  wall  of  water  that  was 
continually  emptying  and  refill- 
ing. This  was  "Water  Wise?", 
comparing  water  consumption 
around  the  world.  Apparently,  a 
Canadian  family  of  four  uses  as 
much  water  brushing  its  teeth  in 
one  day  as  a  similar  family  in 
Gabon  uses  in  a  day  for  all  its 
water  needs. 

I  definitely  found  the  exhibit 
interesting  and  enlightening, 
learning,  for  exarriple,  that  the 
way  my  roommate  washes  dishes 
is  all  wrong.  (You're  not  sup- 
posed to  leave  the  water  run- 
ning, doofus!) 

Byer  then  led  me  to  one  of  the 
three  EcoDek  theatres.  Each  one 
is  devoted  to  a  key  element  of 
the  environment:  water,  air  and 
land/city.  We  were  in  the  "air" 
theatre,  and  on  the  triplex  screen 
before  us,  was  a  choice  of  four 
presentations.  Being  something 
of  a  Hendrix  fan,  I  opted  for 
"Purple  Haze."  But  instead  of  a 
grinding  guitar,  I  got,  you 
guessed  it,  good  ol'  Suzuki,  talk- 
ing in  a  doomful  voice  about  the 
smog  choking  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Byer  assured  me  that  EcoDek 
was  not  all  doom  and  gloom, 
however. 

"We  also  tell  about  what  peo- 
ple are  doing  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems." 

As  Byer  and  I  walked  about 
EcoDek,  we  had  to  watch  our 


uniieL 

AUTHORIZED  AGENT 

CNII  Communications  is  now  interviewing  for  entry  level 
sales  positions  in  customer  registration  for  Unitel's  1995 
campaign.  We  are  offering  part-time  positions  leading  to 
full-time  summer  employment.  A  minimum  of  ten  hours 
per  week  Is  desired.  Income  may  range  from  $170  to 
$680/week,  depending  on  time  commitment.  No  prior 
experience  Is  necessary,  as  we  provide  full  training. 

Please  contact  Virginia  Huebscii:  487-7323 


MAKE  BIG  BUCKS 

Part-time/Fulhtime 
EARN  UP  TO  $948/week 

No  experience  necessary. 
Training  provided  during  Reading 
Week. 

Net  income  on  just  two  sales.  Now 
our  prospects  come  to  us  at  our 
glistening  NEW  information 
booths  at  malls,  stores,  shows  and 
conventions,  supported  by  an 
extensive  TV,  magazine  and  direct 
mail  ad  campaign.  We  are  a 
major  producer  of  educational 
products  including  new  electronic 
products 

CALL  MIKE  LEE  FOR 
APPT.  AT  483-5204 

BRITANNICA 


step  to  avoid  tripping  over  the 
myriad  children  scurrying  from 
exhibit  to  exhibit,  pushing  but- 
tons, touching  screens,  pulling 
levers. 

Byer  said  the  interactive  na- 
ture of  most  of  the  exhibits  was 
an  important  pan  of  the  learning 
process  at  EcoDek. 

"We've  tried  to  make  it  enter- 
taining and  educational.  You 
retain  more  if  it  is  done  in  an 
entertaining  way." 

But  what  I  learned  from  the 
interactive  technology  is  that  I 
am  a  complete  klutz.  I  tried  my 
hand  at  the  "Crash  Course  on 
Energy,"  where  participants  race 
against  the  clock,  trying  to  iden- 
tify household  energy  waste.  If 
you  take  too  long  or  get  the 
answers  wrong,  the  city's  en- 
ergy grid  collapses  from  all  the 
waste. 

Of  course,  by  the  time  I  fig- 
ured out  which  bloody  buttons 
to  press,  my  time  had  elapsed 
and  the  city  was  plunged  into 
darkness. 

As  I  stepped  aside,  demoral- 
ized, a  swarm  of  kids  descended 
on  the  game,  pushing  and  pok- 
ing away. 

Brats! 

But  kids  are  what  the  EcoDek 
are  all  about.  While  Byer  hopes 
EcoDek  appeals  to  all  ages,  it  is 
geared  to  families  with  children 
between  the  grades  of  four  and 
eight  and  school  children. 


EcoDek  is  visited  by  between 
five  and  ten  school  groups  a  day. 
The  afternoon  I  was  there, 
Marilyn  Smith,  a  teacher  at  Mary 
Shadd  Public  School  in 
Scarborough,  brought  her  grade 
five  class.  She  thought  her  stu- 
dents benefited  from  the  visit. 

"I  think  they  learned  quite  a 
lot,  but  a  lot  of  follow-up  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  classroom," 
said  Smith. 

And  for  the  folks  at  EcoDek, 
this  seems  to  be  the  point.  Teach- 
ers are  provided  with  an 
"Edukit,"  which  contains  activi- 
ties for  them  to  carry  out  with 
their  classes  before,  during,  and 
after  their  visit.  Byer  believes 
that  EcoDek  is  not  an  end  to 
environmental  awareness,  but 
rather  a  means  to  awaken  inter- 
est and  concern. 

"We  don't  pretend  to  [cover] 
all  the  issues  or  provide  all  the 
answers.  But  we  do  want  to  start 
the  individual  learning  more 
about  the  environment,"  said 
Byer. 

The  CN  Tower  turned  to  a 
variety  of  sources  to  develop  the 
content  and  approach  of  EcoDek. 
Scientists,  environmental 
groups,  government  departments 
and  educators  were  consulted. 
Included  in  this  group  was  U  of 
T's  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies. 

But  to  get  the  final  word  of  the 
day,  I  turned  to  one  of  the  real 


SELAM 
RESTAURANT 


Delicious  authentic  Eritrean  and  Ethiopean  cuisine. 
Vegetarian  dishes  is  our  specialty. 
We  also  have  spicy  meat  dishes 
875  Bloor  St  W. 
588-5496 
10%  OFF  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


4WEEK$  IN  ISRAEL  $95a, 


TheJenisakmFelkwsh^ 

A  dynamic  program  of  study  and  touring 
for  a  select  group 

Can  (416)  636-7530  or 


t-800-FELL0W$ 


Teacher  Train  in 
Australia  or  Great 
Britain  for  One  Year. 

Primary  and  Secondary  School 
qualifications  that  allow  you 
to  teach  in  Ontario 

Contact  the  Universities'  representatives: 

K.O.M.  CONSULTANTS 

P.O.  BOX  60524 
Mountain  Plaza  Postal  Outlet 
Hamilton,  ON 
L9C  7N7 
Tel/Fax  905  318-8200 


Not  very  kiddie-friendly,  is  it? 


(OmnTintpulver) 


experts:  fifth-grader  Sujeeban 
Nighiathan.  "I  think  it  was  very 
great.  I  liked  the  movies  and  the 
water." 

So,  did  you  learn  anything 
today? 


ronmeni." 

Uh,  could  you  be  a  bit  more 
specific? 

"I  learned  about  how  the  world 
is  using  up  all  its  clean  water." 

Hmm...  maybe  there  is  hope 


"Yeah,  stuff  about  the  envi-     for  us  after  all. 


/Q^    Velvet  Skin  Esthetic  Studio 
Offers  Special  for 
•/  '  U  of  T  students! 

facial  $37.00      full  leg  wax  $37.00 

pedicure  $24.00  upper  leg  wax  $24.00 
manicure       $13.00       lower  leg  wax  $19.00 

Call  for  appointments. 
Inquire  about  our  electrolysis  sessions 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  969-8473 


Hail  House 
Performance  Art  Series 
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Emily  Speaks 


Hart  House  Library 

Wednesday, 
February  22,  8  p.m. 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Hart  House 
Art  and  Library  Committees 


HART  HOUSE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


We  love  you  kU.  Wt  reaQy.  tfUy  do.  H^pj  ValoilBn  Day 
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Indecipherable  lyrics  and  thundering  Jesus 

Change  of  Heart  put  Discovery  to  Disc  money  to  work 


Whoooooooooa! 
by  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 

The  realms  of  incomprehensi- 
bility come  directly  within  ear- 
shot when  Change  of  Heart's 
"Theme"  revolves.  An  odd 
voice  loop  weaves  through  the 
track,  uttering  incoherent  mes- 
sages over  a  twisted  melange 
of  instrumentation.  The  only 
words  the  listener  (or,  at  least. 


this  listener)  can  make  out  are 
"Change  of  Heart  from  To- 
ronto, Ontario." 

"That's  actually  I'd  like 
to  thank  the  lord  thundering 
)esus  for  Change  of  Heart,  from 
Toronto,  Ontario,"  clarifies 
Change  of  Heart  spiritual  leader 
and  vdcalist  Ian  Blurton.  "We 
did  a  tour  with  The  Tragically 
Hip  about  a  year  ago  in  the 
States,  and  that's  Cord  (lead 


singer  Cord  DownieJ,  thank- 
ing us  from  the  stage  one  night 
in  Chicago." 

Ian  then  proceeds  to  pontifi- 
cate as  to  why  there  are  no 
printed  lyrics  in  the  liner  notes 
of  Tummysuckle,  which  was  a 
question  I  was  about  to  come 
to,  not  being  able  to  make  the 
often-hoarsely  delivered  words 
out  myself. 

"You  see,  if  I  had  written 


What  would  you  do  if  you  found  your  new  roommate  dead  with  a 
suitcase  filled  of  money? 
Would  you  call  the  police? 
Would  you  keep  the  money? 
What  would  you  do  with  the  body? 
You  can  see  what  Juliet,  David  and  fllex  decide  to  do  in  the  new  movie 


shallow  grave 


presented  by  fllliance  Releasing 
Come  down  to  44  St.  George  St.,  tell  us  what  you  would  do,  and  you 
can  have  1  of  25  passes.  Screening  to  take  place  on  Monday,  Feb.  13  at 

Canada  Square  Cinemas. 


Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic 

IS  now  accepting  applicalions  (or  its  next  three  entering  classes. 
(April  I99S.  September  1995.  January  1996) 

(Irtirrnl  rrqtiirvnirlils  ill  linir  nf  rlltry  iitrltiitr: 

'  At  least  2-3  years  of  undergraduate  college  in  a  health  science  or 
basic  science  degree  program.  (Inquire  lor  a  complete  list  of  specific 
requirements.) 

•  A  minimum  G.P.A.  ol  2.5.  (A  more  competitive  6.P.A.  is  favored.) 
■  A  penonal  interest  in  a  career  as  a  primary  care  physician. 

Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic  offers  a  rigorous  four  year  professional 
education.  Our  focus  on  science,  diagnosis,  chiropractic  methods,  patient 
care  and  research  provides  our  graduates  with  the 
tools  they  need  to  work  as  primary  care  physicians  In  the  health  care 
environment.  NWCC  Is  hilly  accredited  by  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  Council  on  Chiropractic  Education. 

A  rep^»8entat^•  will  b«  vIsHIng  your  eanput  on 
Thursday,  Folxuary  91h,  1 995, 11 :00  am  - 1 :00  pm 
St  Medical  Sclances  Building,  room  4171. 

Call:  I -H0O-HH8-47 77  or  RRH-47 7 7 
Wrilr:  Dircrlnr  of  Ailiiiissions 
2S0I  Well  84ih  Street.  Hinneapolis.  NN  554]  I 


that  down,  then  you  would 
have  never  gotten  that  refer- 
ence. When  I  was  a  kid,  listen- 
ing to  AM  radio  and  learning 
songs,  I  never  got  the  words 
right.  I'd  always  think,  oh 
what  a  great  lyric,  but  my  inter- 
pretation was  never  quite 
right." 

This  misunderstanding  is 
perhaps  what  has  led  to  the 
unique  and  distorted  musical 
machinations  of  Change  of 
Heart;  Ian  and  his  accomplices 
spin  a  wave  of  confused 
psychedelia  that  prods  the  lis- 
tener with  a  musical  aggres- 
sion they  currently  refer  to  as 
Tuinmysuckle. 

"It's  not  really  a  reference 
to  anything,"  explains  Blurton, 
elucidating  on  the  origins  of 
the  album  name.  "It  came  out 
of  a  conversation  on  the  road 
one  night.  We  were  babbling 
to  keep  the  driver  awake  and  it 
just  came  out  of  our  drummer 
John  Richardson's  mouth.  It 
kind  of  stuck.  It's  got  a  lot  of 
different  meanings  depending 
on  who  you  ask  and  when. 

"I  think  it's  like  a  comfort 
thing.  I  don't  want  to  say 
mother,  but  it's  a  loving  kind 
of  thing.  It's  left  for  people  to 
interpret,  most  of  our  stuff  is. 
We'd  much  rather  have  the 
audience  define  what  they're 
getting  out  of  it  than  we  define 
it  for  them." 

The  band  initially  pressed 
only  1,000  copies  of 
Tummysuckle,  hoping  to  sell 
the  record  from  the  side  of  the 
stage  during  live  performances. 
They  had  entered  the  CFNY 
Discovery  To  Disc  contest  a 
few  years  back,  and  decided  to 
enter  again,  using 
Tummysuckle  as  bait.  They 
won,  and  local  music  publica- 
tions were  picking  up  on  the 
fact  that  the  band  earned  their 
due  after  1 2  years  of  playing 
locally. 

Their  profile  has  definitely 
increased.  Soon  after  winning 


the  contest  they  signed  to  Vir- 
gin's Lunammoth  subsidiary 
(along  with  King  Kobb  Steelie 
and  Wcx)den  Heart),  and  fun- 
nelled thousands  of  dollars  into 
remixing  Tummysuckle. 
Blurton  is  quick,  however,  to 
assert  to  his  band's  distinc- 
tiveness, separating  themselves 
from  the  stigma  that  has  fol- 
lowed former  contest  winners. 

"Many  people  refer  to  you 
as  the  winning  Discovery  To 
Disc — to  a  certain  extent,  you 
are  the  Discovery  To  Disc  band, 
but  I  don't  think  people  know 
about  us  just  because  of  that, 
though  a  certain  sector  of  the 
audience  would. 

For  us,  it's  really  helped  in 
terms  of  our  music.  We  had 
enough  money  to  remix  the 
album  with  someone  we 
wanted  to,  which  is  Joe  Baresi 
(17,  Melvins,  Kyuss).  We  all 
bought  $5,000  worth  of  new 
gear  each,  and  the  other 
$50,000  that's  left  over, 
we're  putting  it  into  the  stu- 
dio where  we  recorded 
7ummysuc<:/easan  independ- 
ent. So,  it's  basically  helped 
us  to  get  new  gear,  work  with 
someone  we  want  and  also 
helped  us  to  give  something 
back." 

Blurton  is  also  quick  to  dis- 
pel the  popular  notion  that  band 
members  themselves  I  i  ve  deca- 
dent I  ifesty les  as  a  resu It  of  wi  n- 
ning  the  contest. 

"You  can't  take  that 
money  and  spend  it  on  your- 
self, no  matter  what,  so  it's 
not  going  to  change  your  life- 
style. Apparently,  bands  mis- 
used the  funds  before,  and  strict 
rules  as  to  what  you  could  do 
with  the  winnings  were  put  in 
place.  What  has  changed  our 
lifestyle  is  signing  with  Virgin 
and  not  necessarily  being  on 
salary,  but  actually  having 
money  every  month." 

Signing  to  Virgin's 
Lunammoth  label  came  on  the 
recommendation  of  Virgin  A  & 


University 
College 
DONSHIPS 


Donship  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  College. 

Resum6,  nannes  of  two  references,  and  a 
covering  letter  should  be  sent  to  the: 

U.C.  Residence  Office 
79  St.  George  Street 


on  or  before  Feb.  28 


Tek- 978-2530 


Introduiing  Humber  College's 


R  representative  Jeff  Coolewick, 
who  met  the  band  through 
Warner  Chappell  publishing, 
and,  upon  receiving  his  posi- 
tion at  Virgin,  convinced  vice- 
president  Laura  Bartlett  that 
Change  of  Heart  would  be  the 
best  band  to  kick  off  Virgin 
Canada. 

"Just  because  we  signed  to 
a  major  label  doesn't  mean 
that  anything  has  changed," 
notes  Blurton.  "We  still  have 
our  hands  in  everything:  we 
designed  the  album  cover, 
chose  who  we  wanted  to  mix 
the  record  (Virgin  didn't  even 
really  know  who  Joe  Baresi 
was).  Nothing  has  changed, 
except  for  that  we  actually  now 
have  the  money  to  do  the  thi  ngs 
we've  always  wanted  to  do." 

Blurton  used  to  refer  to  the 
venues  that  the  band  preferred 
to  play  in  as  "shitholes."  Their 
current  tour,  as  an  opener  for 
both  The  Odds  and  The  Tragi- 
cally Hip,  will  see  the  band 
play  in  front  of  audiences  num- 
bering in  the  thousands,  in  es- 
teemed "shitholes"  such  as 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  the  Mon- 
treal Forum,  and  Vancouver's 
PNE  Coliseum. 

"Who  knows  if  we  can  do 
it"  states  Ian  skeptically.  "I 
mean,  physical  ly  walk  out  onto 
a  massive  stage,  play  in  front  of 
16,000  people  and  connect 
with  all  of  them.  Who  knows?" 

From  past  Hip  opening  ex- 
periences, Ian  is  certain  of  one 
thing:  he  does  not  envy  The 
Odds  their  position. 

"I  wouldn't  want  the  sec- 
ond opening  position,  because 
people  are  waiting  for  The  Hip 
at  that  point.  On  Canada  Day 
Daniel  Lanois  got  hit  in  the 
head  with  a  water  bottle  be- 
cause people  were  waiting 
impatiently  for  The  Hip  to  come 
on.  I  was  standing  on  the  side 
of  the  stage  watching  Daniel 
Lanois  in  a  shower  of  half-litre 
Evian  water  bottles.  They  were 
just  flying  at  the  stage  con- 
stantly, hitting  the  stage  and 
then  skidding  off  the  back  of  it. 

"The  bass  player  was  freak- 
ing out,  and  saying  that  they 
were  going  to  leave  the  stage. 
That,  however,  is  what  the  au- 
dience wanted,  and,  after  all, 
the  audience  always  get  want 
they  want." 

Change  of  Heart  will  be  open- 
ing for  the  Tragically  Hip  at 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  on  Friday, 
Feb.  10.  The  Tragically  Hip 
encourage  ticketholders  to 
bring  a  non-perishable  food 
item  for  the  Daily  Bread  Food 
Bank.  The  show  is  also  appar- 
ently BYOWB  (Bring  YourOwn 
Water  Bottle). 


Program  in  j^ecreation  Leadevship 

This  exciting,  intensive  one  year  program  is  all  you 
need  for  a  rewarding  career  in  recreation. 

Our  instructors  are  all  top  quality  industry 
professionals  and  the  extensive  field  practice  component 
ensures  you'll  learn  current  skills  right  on  the  job. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  September. 


For  further  information,  please  call  Susan 
Goodman,  (416)  675-3111  ext  4212. 
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Drug  deals,  stolen  money  and  a  bit  of  illicit  sex 

John  Dahl's  Ihe  Last  Seduction  focuses  on  the  femme  fatale 


by  Steve  Gravestock 
Varsity  Staff 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  aspects 
of  John  Dahl's  neo-noir  Red  Rock 
West  was  the  engaging  nature  of 
Nicolas  Cage's  befuddled  loser,  who 
gets  sucked  into  a  murder  plot  in  a 
Wyoming  backwater. 

Probably  the  most  salient  aspect  of 
John  Dahl's  latest,  The  Last  Seduc- 
tion, is  just  how  thoroughly,  deli- 
ciously  unlikable  its  protagonist  is. 

Bridget  Gregory  (Linda  Fiorentino, 
from  After  Hours)  is  manipulative, 
ruthless  and  conniving. 

Inthe  first  reel,  sheducksouton  her 
husband  (Bill  Pullman)  along  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  she's 
talked  him  into  obtaining  through  a 
drug  deal. 

Hubbie  is  understandably  incensed, 
especially  since  he's  in  deep  debt  to 
an  impatient  loan  shark  (Bridget  talked 
him  into  borrowing  the  dough  to  bank- 
roll  the  drug  deal),  and  he's  deter- 
mined to  find  her. 

On  the  advice  of  a  shady  lawyer, 
Bridget  decides  to  hole  up  in  a  small, 
nowhere  town  called  Beston.  It's 
not  exactly  a  pleasant  experience  for 
Bridget  who's  a  lifelong,  inveterate 
New  Yorker.  In  Beston,  she's  pur- 
sued by  an  earnest  young  man,  Mike 
(Peter  Berg). 

Mike  is  easy  pickings.  He's  got 
one  hell  of  an  inferiority  complex, 
having  tried  to  escape  Beston  before 
only  to  have  it  end  in  disaster.  It 
doesn't  take  long  before  Bridget  starts 
to  respond  to  his  advances — and 
there's  never  any  doubt  why.  She's 
setting  him  up  as  a  way  out. 

Bridget's  unlikabi I ity  was  the  main 
reason  Dahl  signed  on  to  shoot  Steve 
Barancik's  script. 


"It's  very  rare  to  get  that  opportu- 
nity because  most  movies,  most  sto- 
ries, are  driven  by  a  sympathetic  main 
character.  It's  what  I  call  the  main 
character  disease,"  says  Dahl. 

"I  think  Hollywood  has  just  got 
locked  into  this  standard  good  hero. 
They  don't  allow  the  fact  that 
there's  an  audience  out  there  for  a 
movie  where  the  main  character  isn't 
so  sympathetic  or  necessarily  likable, 
or  that  the  audience  might  like  more 
complex  characters. 

"Filmmakers  have  a  tendency  to 
imitate  what  they've  seen,  or  to  dis- 
count their  bad  guys.  They  just  dress 
them  up  in  black,  have  them  snarl  and 
just  assume  that  that's  enough,  but 
bad  characters  don't  go  home  at 
night  with  a  cloud  over  their  heads. 
They  think  of  themselves  as  being 
good  people,  too." 

As  Fiorentino  plays  her,  there's 
something  spectacularly  soulless 
about  Bridget;  she  wears  her  heart- 
lessness  on  her  sleeve.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  why  we  can't  keep 
our  eyes  off  her. 

She's  a  weird  combination. 
Sashaying  through  boardrooms  or 
browbeating  a  helpless  underling,  her 
energy  is  intoxicating,  revolting  and 
off-kilter.  Though  Bridget  dresses  the 
part  of  an  executive,  she  doesn't 
quite  fit.  There's  something  grubby 
about  her.  Maybe  it's  that  she's 
invariably  wearing  the  same  B&W 
outfit. 

Bizarrely,  Bridget's  energy  is 
touching  as  well  as  compelling  be- 
cause she  seems  a  throwback,  an 
'80s  entrepreneur  flying  by  the  seat 
of  her  pants.  Moreover,  underneath  it 
all  isthe assumption thatshe'll  never 
be  satisfied.  Given  the  '80s  nostal- 
gia currently  being  disseminated  by 


Watch  your  back... 

the  right  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  it's  the  perfect  time  for  a 
character  like  her. 

"She's  consumed  by  it  [her 
greed]  I  guess,"  Dahl  comments.  "So 
many  people  at  some  point  in  their 
lives  think  that  if  they  could  just  make 
this  amount  of  money  per  year  they'd 
be  happy.  Then,  when  they're  mak- 
ing this  amount  of  money,  they  think 
what  they'd  really  like  is  more. 

"It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me — 


when  someone's  got  $20  million 
and  they  can't  wait  to  get  their  hands 
on  another  $10  million.  It's  sort  of, 
don't  you  already  have  enough? 
Probably  the  thing  that  drives  a  per- 
son to  make  the  first  million  is  the 
same  thing  that's  driving  them  as 
they're  trying  to  make  the  $30  mil- 
lion. It's  really  how  they  play  the 
game  and  they  don't  really  know 
how  to  stop." 

Dahl   and   scriptwriter  Steve 


Poor  Super  Man  tnes  to  dazzle  with  shock 

Brad  Fraser's  latest  opus  a  mediocre  look  at  gay  life  in  the  90s 


Where's  the  cape? 

by  Erica  Sessie 
Varsity  Staff 

Brad  Fraser  has  always  been  his  own 
work's  best  publicist.  It  is  interesting 
that  theatre-goers  and  critics  alike  are 
almost  more  interested  in  the  play- 
wright himself  than  the  mediocre  work 
that  he  produces.  Perhaps  because 
his  work,  particularly  the  latest  Poor 
Super  Man,  provides  so  little  insight 
into  the  contemporary  issues  that  it 
always  claims  to  address,  the  theatre 
community  compensates  by  focusing 
on  Fraser  himself. 

Canada  is  so  desperate  for  a  home- 
grown theatrical  talent  in  the  '90s, 
that  the  media  will  bolster  up  any- 
body who  shows  the  slightest  sign  of 
doing  something  new  or  controver- 
sial, even  if  the  work  itself  lacks  the 
substance  to  justify  the  attention.  Poor 
Super  Man  is  evidence  enough  that  all 
it  takes  in  this  country  is  a  little  anal 


sex  on  stage  to  receive  the  label  "the 
Bad  Boy"  of  Canadian  theatre. 

According  to  its  press  release.  Poor 
Super  Man,  now  playing  at  the  Cana- 
dian Stage  Company,  looks  at  the 
contemporary  issues  of  "AIDS,  lone- 
liness, gender  and  sexuality  in  the 
'90s"  in  a  fearless  way.  Well,  fear- 
less, it  is  not.  Unheroic,  perhaps.  But 
definitely  not  fearless. 

Like  his  best  known  international 
success.  Unidentified  Human  Re- 
mains and  the  True  Nature  of  Love, 
the  play  once  again  centresonayoung 
Albertan  gay  man  named  David  (Kent 
Staines).  This  time  around,  the  action 
is  based  in  Calgary,  not  Edmonton, 
and  David  is  a  visual  artist,  not  an 
actor,  as  well  as  being  financially  suc- 
cessful. Asa  result  of  hisfi  seal  security 
and  fame,  David  feels  detached  from 
his  environment  and  is  unable  to  paint. 
By  becoming  a  waiter,  he  decides  to 
get  in  touch  with  reality. 


Reality  is  found  in  a  flailing  diner 
run  by  husband  and  wife  team.  Matt 
(Jason  Cadieux)  and  Violet  Oulie  A. 
Stewart).  From  this  point,  a  predict- 
able sexual  triangle  is  established  be- 
tween straight  Matt  and  gay  David, 
unbeknownst  to  Violet.  Also  involved 
are  David's  two  friends  Kryla  (Lynne 
Cormack),  a  sexually  bitter  and  frus- 
trated columnist  for  the  Calgary  Her- 
ald, and  Shannon  (Chris  Peterson), 
David's  transvestite  roommate  dy- 
ing of  AIDS. 

As  David  and  Matt  become  involved 
and  our  hero  begins  to  paint  again. 
Shannon's  health  begins  to  deterio- 
rate. Fraser  successfully  uses  a  Super- 
man parallel  as  an  accurate  mirror  on 
our  arrogance  and  assumed  inde- 
structibility in  the  midst  of  AIDS.  No 
one  can  be  a  superhero  in  a  world 
where  everyone  is  vulnerable  to  a 
virus.  The  infallibility  of  our 
superheroes  was  never  questioned; 


but  even  Superman  died. 

But  there  are  elements  in  Poor  Su- 
perman that  almost  plagiarize  themes 
in  Tony  Kushner's  Angels  in 
America,  the  epic  AIDS  drama.  The 
similarities  are  too  close:  similar 
themes  of  the  epidemic  and  '90s 
relationships  are  explored.  Fraser  ap- 
pears to  be  a  Canadian  Kushner — not 
necessarily  a  bad  thing.  Only  we  have 
produced  a  somewhat  cheaper  ver- 
sion. Poor  Super  Man  doesn't  lack 
the  theatrical  spectacle  of  Angels  in 
America,  but  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
rendered  is  smaller,  and  Fraser's 
spectacle  uses  shock-tactics  meant  to 
disturb  rather  than  celebrate. 

I  must  congratulate  Fraser  on  his 
keen  sense  of  theatrical  economics: 
success  is  dependent  on  box  office 
and,  in  Canada,  box  office  depends 
on  techniques.  Sexually  stun  an  audi- 
ence in  Canada,  and  you've  got  a  hit 
on  your  hands. Butwhatthe text  lacks 
in  honest  vulnerability,  it  hides  in  ve- 
locity. The  speed  at  which  the  text  is 
del  i  vered  emphasises  its  wit  and  acer- 
bic one-liners  and  yet  eliminates  the 
need  for  a  depth  of  dialogue.  The 
verbal  somersaults  in  the  language  of 
the  characters  masks  a  depth  of  de- 
spair that  Fraser  never  fully  explores. 

As  well,  Fraser  escapes  dealingwith 
his  characters  by  relying  too  heavily 
on  the  captions  that  frame  the  stage. 
Instead  of  giving  the  actors  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  expressing  their  in- 
ner thoughts  or  in  setting  the  scene, 
the  subtext  is  displayed  prominently 
on  screens.  Neither  the  audience  or 
the  actors  have  to  work  very  much  in 
communicating  the  play's  subtle- 
ties. As  a  result,  the  "contemporary 
issues"  are  thrown  in  our  faces,  and 
the  audience  is  hardly  expected  to 
think  about  them.  Ultimately,  Poor 
Super  Man,  although  stylistically  dif- 
ferent from  Fraser  previous  work  and 
other  Gen-X  dramas,  offers  little  in  the 
way  of  innovation. 


Barancik  do  toss  in  enough  details  to 
make  Bridget's  drive  at  least  par- 
tially understandable.  It  comes  from 
discrimination  and  having  done  shit 
jobs  for  decades.  When  we  first  meet 
her  she's  running  a  telemarketing 
operation,  which — as  anyone  who's 
ever  done  it  knows — is  a  ki  nd  of  hel  I  on 
earth.  This  aspect  came  from  Barancik, 
who  once  ran  a  telemarketing  com- 
pany. But  Dahl  adds  his  own  mid- 
Western  small  town  spin,  one  recog- 
nizable to  fans  of  Red  Rock  West's 
backwoods  paranoia. 

"In  terms  of  my  limited  experi- 
ence of  what  telemarketing  must  be 
like,  I  know  that  once  one  of  those 
people  get  you  on  the  phone,  it's 
pretty  hard  to  get  'em  off,"  Dahl 
explains. 

"I  grew  up  in  Montana,  but  I  think 
most  people  are  pretty  polite  and  they 
wouldn't  think  of  just  hanging  up  on 
somebody.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun  to  focus 
on  a  really  obnoxious,  aggressive  New 
Yorker.  That's  a  person  from  Mon- 
tana's worst  fear — to  run  into  some- 
one from  New  York  who's  going  to 
insult  them,  give  them  a  hard  time, 
and  then  take  their  money." 

Most  filmmakers  are  so  terrified  oi 
being  pigeonholed  that  they'll  even 
attempt  projects  they're  completely, 
temperamental  ly  unsu  ited  for.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  known  for  tigh;, 
claustrophobic  dramas,  Spike  Lee  in- 
sisted on  making  an  epic  (X);  though 
his  best  work  was  profoundly,  con- 
genitally  cheerful,  Spielberg  decided 
to  shoot  one  of  J.  G.  Ballard's  nasty, 
nihilistic  novels  {The  Last  Emperor). 

Not  so  Dahl. 

The  Last  Seduction  is  his  fourth  film 
noir.  Besides  Red  Rock,  he  wrote  a 
seldom  seen  detective  film  caWed  Pri- 
vate Investigations,  which  contains 
some  noir  elements,  and  wrote  and 
directed  the  highly  underrated /C/// Me 
Again.  He's  getting  a  reputation  for 
being  the  noir  director. 

With  characteristic  modesty,  one 
of  the  qualities  that  distinguishes  his 
movies  from  the  intellectualized  noir 
that's  dominated  the  form  over  the 
last  ten  years,  Dahl  admit  he's  con- 
cerned about  other  things  than  being 
typecast. 

"I'm  more  worried  about  run- 
ning out  of  good  noir  stories,"  he 
confides.  "I  really  like  these  kinds  of 
movies  but  I  don't  know  if  I  can  keep 
makingthem  fresh,  and  if  I  can'tfind 
something  that's  exciting  and  new 
about  them  I  don't  know  if  I  want  to 
continue.  I'd  love  to  be  pigeonholed 
as  a  noir  director  if  I  could  keep  get- 
ting my  hands  on  good  stories. 

"That's  a  bigger  dilemma  than 
being  pigeonholed." 
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The  Freedom 
Sessions 

Sarah  McLachlan 

Nettwerk 

Carry  On  Up 
The  Charts 

The  Beautiful  South 

Go!  Discs 

Two  albums,  same  scam.  (Al- 
though one  gets  away  with  it 
better  than  the  other.) 

How  To  Milk  Your  Career, 
Part  I 

Sarah  McLachlan's  new  EP 
The  Freedom  Sess/ons  co nta i  n s 
seven  acoustic  versions  of 
songs  found  on  last  year's 
Fumbling  Towards  Ecstasy. 
Obviously,  this  record  was  in- 
tended for  those  fans  who  sim- 
ply must  have  every  version  of 
every  song  that  they  can  get 
their  hands  on.  (It  even  has  a 
hidden  bonus  track  of  an  alter- 


nate version  of  one  of  the  alter- 
nate versions.  And  come  on — 
how  much  more  acoustic  can 
you  get  with  Sarah  McLachlan? 
You  could  play  her  music  at  1 0 
for  a  week  with  your  head  in- 
side the  speaker  and  never  go 
deaf.)  Those  in  that  category 
should  be  very  happy  with  The 
Freedom  Sessions,  as  the  alter- 
nate versions  presented  here 
are,  like  McLachlan'srea/al- 
bums,  top-notch.  Oddly,  the 
hidden  version  of  "Hold  On" 
is  the  album's  strongest  track. 
Casual  McLachlan  listeners 
who  did  not  purchase  Ecstasy 
but  enjoyed  the  single  releases 
may  also  want  to  pick  up  this 
EP  as  a  better  introduction  to 
her  music. 

As  good  as  the  album  is,  it 
falls  into  not  one,  but  two,  mar- 
keting ploys.  With  this  release 
McLachlan  has  officially  en- 
tered into  a  post-album  EP 
trend.  She  last  pulled  this  stunt 
several  months  afterthe  release 
of  her  1 992  breakthrough.  Sol- 
ace. Out  came  the  EP;  same 
songs  as  the  album,  different 


versions.  What  many  artists 
leave  for  the  b-side  wasteland, 
Sarah  has  turned  into  a  bona- 
fide  product.  In  the  liner  notes, 
McLachlan  says  that  early  in 
the  Ecstasy  recording  process 
she  had  thought  of  releasing 
two  versions  of  the  album,  one 
regular,  one  acoustic.  At  least 
The  Freedom  Sessions  saves 
obsessed  fans  a  /lew dollars. 

The  Freedom  Sess/ons  also  it 
falls  in  to  another  marketing 
ploy  category  usually  reserved 
for  "best  of"  albums  (see  be- 
low)— the  entirely-new,  never- 
before-released,  can't  get  it 
anywhere-else  track  category. 
Yes,  just  when  you  thought  it 
couldn't  get  any  worse, 
Nettwerk  traps  the  fans  that 
don't  necessarily  need  every 
track,  but  have  just  gotta  have 
every  song.  In  this  case,  it's  a 
version  of  Tom  Waits'  "Ol' 
55."  But  don't  worry  if 
you're  sucker  enough  to  buy 
the  album  for  that  reason  alone. 
It's  a  good  tune  too. 

How  To  Milk  Your  Career, 
Part  II 

Ah,  the  "best  of."  What 
used  to  be  an  actual  treat  is 
now  as  shoddy  a  product  as 
that  EP  thing  McLachlan'sgot 
goin'.  Where  artists  of  old 
actually  used  to  wait  for  years 
and  years,  letting  the  albums 
and  songs  pile  up  before  putting 


out  a  best  of,  it's  now  a  com- 
modity. (The  biggest  instiga- 
tors being  Tears  For  Fears. 
Come  on — three  albums  does 
not  a  best  of  make.) 

Well,  add  The  Beautiful 
South  to  the  list.  Carry  On  Up 
The  Charts  contains  their  13 
singles  from  all — count  'em — 
four  of  their  albums  (plus  two 
extra  album  tracks  on  the  Ca- 
nadian version).  And  as  an  ex- 
tra added  bonus  an  entirely- 
new,  never-before-released, 
can't-get-it-anywhere-else 
bonus  tune.  Surprise. 

But  this  isn't  your  ordinary 
best  of.  Go!  Discs  have  shown 
they  know  how  to  sucker  fans 
in  style.  That  right,  for  a  limited 
time.  Carry  On  Up  The  Charts 
comes  with,  at  no  extra  charge, 
a  second  disc  with,  not  one, 
but  1 6  non-LP  tracks  (mostly  b- 
sides).  And  these  aren't  just 
throw  away  cuts  either.  All  are 
of  at  least  album  track  quality, 
many  of  single  quality.  Now 
that's  a  deal!  So,  if  you're 
thinking  of  buying  this  album, 
get  it  quick  (and  don't  get  it 
sent  to  you  by  the  record  com- 
pany because  they  only  send 
out  the  one-disc  version!)  while 
the  extra  disc  is  still  available. 
Otherwise,  it's  just  another 
best  of. 

What  this  all  comes  down 
too  is:  If  you're  a  big  enough 
fan  of  either  of  these  artists  that 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 

THE 

ANALYTICAL 

EDGE 

Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

8:00AM  to  11:00PM   7  days  a  week 
Tel:  (416)  486-3908   Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


DEMFER  TRAVELS  INC. 
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MOROCCO :  CANARIES :  QREECE :  PORTUQAL 
14  NIQKTS  ■  AIR  «  ACCOMMODATION 
BASED  ON  DOUBLE  OCCUPANCY 
Ihm  $1099.00  p.p. 

KENYA:  7  NIGHTS  •  AIR  A  ACCOMODATION 
BASED  ON  DOUBLE  OCCUPANCY 
tnm  $1599.00  p.p. 

CARIBBEAN  HOUDAYS 
7  NKUfTS  AIR  A  ACCOMODATION: 
HOMES :  CONDOS  A  MMS  •  6  -8  SHARINO 
•SUBJECT  TO  SPACE  AVAILABIUnT 
from  $699.00  p.p. 

CONTACT:  RAY  DeMELLO 
Tel.  #(905)  279-8000 
Fax.  #(905)  272-1717 
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Why  else  would  everyone  be  pointing? 


you'd  want  to  buy  the  above- 
mentioned  albums,  odds  are 
you  have  all  the  songs  anyway. 
Unless  you're  a  mega-huge 
fan  and  want  every  version  and 
every  song  they've  every 
done  (and  if  you  do  I've  got 
some  copies  of  Harry  Connick 
Jr.'s  Eleven  album  I'll  sell 
you  cheap),  pass  these  up.  The 
exception  being  the  limited 
edition  of  Carry  On  Up  The 
Charts,  which  actually  contains 
more  unreleased  songs  than 
released.  Besides,  with  three 
albums  under  her  belt, 
Sarah's  due  for  a  best  of  of  her 
own  any  day  now. 

Conan  Tobias 

Dana  LaCroix 

Dana  LaCroix 

Independent 
Three  quite  ordinary  love-like 
songs  by  a  Canadian  now  liv- 
ing in  Europe.  They  might  make 
it  big,  they  might  totally  flop. 
Who  cares. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Garbology 

Spiny  Norman 

Independent 
Garbology.  The  archaeologi- 
cal study  of  landfills. 

Garbology.  Observation  of 
the  "negative  and  often  irra- 
tional behaviour  of  people  in 
order  to  understand  what 
makes  us  tick." 

Garbology.  The  new  CD 
from  Spiny  Norman,  complete 
with  "Wacky  Pack"  stickers 
on  the  insert. 

With  an  rather  eclectic  mix 
of  musical  influences  (from  a 
70-ish  Little  Feat/Doobie  Broth- 
ers/Black Crowes,  through  a 
Chilli  Pepper-ish  funky  and 
straight-ish  rock  and  roll,  end- 
ing in  a  Frank  Zappa-ish  quirky) 
Spiny  Norman  takes  us  on  a 
1 3 -song  tour  of  the  "garbage" 
of  people,  ridinga  roller  coaster 
of  musical  styles  and  rhythms. 
Lazy  people,  complaining  peo- 
ple, uptight  people,  sceptical 
people,  depressed  and  suicidal 
people.  Mostly  it's  a  look  at 
the  lighter-side  of  the  down- 
side of  life. 

There  is  much  humour  here. 
In  "Another  Day  Down,"  a 
song  about  smokers  and  their 
special  relationship  they  have 
with  their  cigarettes,  we  hear 
"I'd  smoke  these  goddamn 
things  'till  I  taste  them  in  my 
sleep/Countingcancer  cells  like 
some  people  count  sheep." 


Then  there's  "Sara  Tonin 
and  Nora  Drenalin,"  a  tribute 
to  brain  chemicals,  and  the 
complete  lack  of  control  peo- 
ple have  over  their  personali- 
ties. 

But  just  when  you  thi  nk  Spi  ny 
Norman  isanotheroneofthose 
goofy-type  schtick  bands,  they 
come  up  with  a  song  like  "My 
Life  Flashes  Before  My  Eyes,"  a 
chilling  bit  of  prose  about  con- 
templated suicide.  There  is 
much  darkness  here.  It's  all 
just  part  of  the  garbage. 

EaRubinstein 

The  Technical 
Jed 

The  Technical  Jed 

SpinArt/Columbia 
This  quartet  from  Virginia  isn't 
qu  ite  su  re  if  it  wants  to  rock  out 
like  Sonic  Youth  or  be  cool  and 
low-key  like  Pavement.  While 
this  auspicious  debut  doesn't 
quite  reach  the  heightsof  those 
supergroups,  it  is  one  remark- 
able simulation. 

From  the  get-go,  the  guitars 
screech  and  howl,  the  drums 
pulsate  in  tribal  rhythms,  and 
the  vocals  are  deliberately  ob- 
scured. But  don't  mistake 
these  guys  for  a  group  of  pre- 
tentious art-wankers  who  in- 
dulge in  endless  noisefests; 
these  kids  wanna  rock.  What 
you  get  are  tight,  energetic  rave- 
ups  highly  reminiscent  of  such 
recent  Sonic  Youth  albums  as 
Goo  and  Dirty. 

At  the  same  time,  the  band  is 
equally  adept  at  laid-back 
Pavement-style  pop  rumblings, 
with  lead  singer  Clancy  Fraher 
sounding  not  unlike  Steven 
Malkmus.  Songs  like  "Rocket 
Science"  and  "Airstream" 
sport  a  more  restrained  and 
sloppier  feel,  just  as  Pave- 
ment's own  music  is  a 
stripped  down  version  of  Sonic 
Youth's  wall  of  noise. 

While  the  album  doesn't 
offer  much  in  the  way  of  sing- 
alongs,  the  Technical  Jed  are 
quite  capable  of  constructing 
strong  tunes  that  dispose  of  the 
traditional  verse-chorus-verse 
pattern.  And  when  the  band 
turns  down  the  volume,  the 
album's  moody  and  atmos- 
pheric feel  is  intensified. 

It's  pretty  rare  these  days 
when  a  new  band  leaves  you 
wanting  more,  but  that's  the 
feeling  I  get  from  the  Technical 
Jed.  An  impressive  debut. 

Stuart  Berman 


cheap  food 
cheap  booze 
lots  of  fun 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  GriU 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  1  am 


NIAGARA  FALLS  •  CANADA 


HOWARD 
JOHNSON 

ONE  OF  NIAGARA  S  nNES'  HC'E^S 


2  NIGHT  PACKAGE 


.95 


$ 


119 


DIRECT  TO  HOTEL 
(905)  357-4040 

5905  VICTORIA  AVE 
NIAGARA  FALLS 


•  2  Nights  Luxury  Accommodations 

•  Dinner  for  2  •  Two  Breakfasts  for  2 

•  Bottle  of  Wine  in  Your  Room 

•  7  Storey  Hotel  •  Kids  Stay  Free 

•  Free  In-Room  Movies 

•  Inckxjr  Pool/Sauno/Whirtpool 

•  1  BLOCK  TO  FALLS 

Ask  about  Jacuzzi  Suites 


CALL  924-1 107 

Price  quoted  is  for  our  student  clinic. 

Sutherland-Chan  School  &  Teaching  Clinic 
330  Dupont  St.  4th  floor  (just  west  of  Spadina) 

All  students  arc  super\  ised  by  a  Registered  Massage  Therapist  (prices  subject  to  change) 


1  -800-565-4656 
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Enigmatico 


Enigmatico'isthe  latest  NFB  film 
to  look  atthe  cultural  diversity  of 
Canada.  This  is  certainly  not  a 
bad  thing,  but  somehow  this 
movie  is  enough  to  bore  you  off  your  chair. 

This  film,  in  less  than  an  hour,  looks  at  the  lives  of 
Italian-Canadian  artists.  This  premise  should  make 
for  an  interesting  documentary,  but  doesn't.  The 
film  spends  so  little  time  with  each  of  the  artists,  that 
all  you  get  from  them  are  standard  responses. 

Featuring  such  well-known  artists  as  writer  Nino 
Ricci,  poet  Maria  de  Michele,  and  artist  Vince 
Mancuso,  we  see  these  people  in  the  context  of  their 
family  homes  in  Canada  and  their  trips  back  to  the 
homeland.  But  what  is  most  stultifying  is  that  we  get 
only  pat  responses  from  these  artists.  Almost  all  of 
them  talk  about  how  difficult  it  was  to  become  an 
artist  in  an  Italian  family.  The  men  were  expected  to 
pick  up  a  professional  job  (like  a  lawyer  or  account- 
ant), or  for  the  women,  get  married  and  have  chil- 
dren. I've  got  news  for  the  filmmakers:  this  is  not 
unusual.  Mostartistsfind  a  lack  of  support  from  their 
families.  Parents  don't  want  their  children  to  have 
such  unpredictable  and  unstable  jobs. 

One  of  the  few  rare  interesting  moments  comes 
when  Maria  de  Michele  talks  about  becoming  a 
poet  and  being  Italian.  Just  when  she  starts  examin- 
ingthe  sexism  that  exists  in  Italian  families  she  is  cut 
off.  All  we  get  it  is  that  it's  difficult  to  be  female  in 
an  Italian  family,  especially  is  you  want  more  than 
marriage  and  a  family. 

Surprisingly  enough,  Enigmatico  would  work 
better  if  it  were  longer,  and  if  the  filmmakers  were 
able  to  extend  the  interviews  and  perhaps  get  the 
subjects  to  delve  deeper  into  themselves.  But  if  the 
clips  chosen  were  the  best  they  could  get,  perhaps 
it's  better  just  to  seek  out  their  art  instead  of  the 
artist. 

Enigmatico  will  be  premiering  at  the  NFB's  John 
Spotton  Theatre  on  Feb.  1 8  and  Feb.  1 9. 

Kerri  Huffman 


The  Jerky  Boys 

Bored?  Pick  up  a  copy  of  the 
yellow  pages  and  start  flipping 
through  it.  Stop  on  any  phone 
number  and  call  it.  Tell  whoever 
answers  that  you  want  a  job. 
You'll  be  down  tomorrow  to 
start.  Refuse  to  take  no  for  an 
answer.  Get  angry.  Call  them 
"tough-guy"  or  "fruity-ass." 
Casually  mention  your 
hemorrhoid  problem.  When  you 


run  outof  funny  things  to  say,  just  hangup.  You  are 
now  officially  a  Jerky  Boy  (or  Girl).  Now  take  a  deep 
breath  and  try  to  conceive  of  two  people  who  have 
turned  this  activity  into  a  successful  recording  ca- 
reer. They  exist.  They  are  The  Jerky  Boys.  They  now 
have  a  movie.  It  is  called  The  jerky  Boys. 

The  question  you  must  now  ask:  would  watching 
this  movie  be  a  waste  of  90  minutes  of  my  time? 

The  answer,  surprisingly,  is  no:  it's  only  75 
minutes  long. 

Next  question:  did  the  boys  come  up  with  a  plot 
for  this  movie?  Yes,  enough  for  about  30  minutes, 
leaving  lots  of  space  for  surprise  cameo  appear- 
ances by  Tom  Jones  and  Helmet  (performing  songs 
that,  coincidentally,  can  also  be  found  on  the  new 
album.  Music  from  and  inspired  by  the  motion 
picture:  The  Jerky  Boys,  in  stores  now),  and  the 
occasional  randoni  crank  call. 

The  story  deals  with  the  Boys'  wacky  attempts 
to  extricate  themselves  from  zany  complications 
that  arise  when  they  inadvertently  call  the  Mafia  and 
pose  as  thugs  in  search  of  a  night  on  the  town.  The 
mob  boss  is  played  by  talented  comic  actor  Alan 
Arkin  {The  In-Laws,  Clengarry  Glen  Ross),  who  is 
utterly  wasted.  Much  of  the  film  finds  our  heroes  on 
the  run  from  both  cops  and  mobsters,  forced  to  rely 
on  their  wits  (for  lack  of  a  better  word)  in  order  to 
survive. 

Sample  copies  of  The  Jerky  Boy^  comedy  tapes 
were  distributed  atthe  preview  screening  I  attended 
in  the  hopes  of  converting  the  uninitiated,  such  as 
myself.  I  didn't  think  they  were  all  that  funny, 
either,  but  I  tried  to  put  myself  in  the  shoes  of 
someone  who  did,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  part  of 
the  fun  comes  from  the  knowledge  that  the  taped 
calls  are  real.  People  do  say  the  damndest  things 
when  confronted  by  jerks  on  the  phone,  and  the 
movie  failed  to  capture  even  that.  All  the  on-screen 
responses  are  scripted;  though  the  Boys  do  have  an 
ear  for  profanity,  they  couldn't  come  up  with 
anything  more  creative  for  their  victims  to  say  than, 
"Huh?  What  the..."  and  so  on. 

Dumb  and  Dumberhas  made  over  $1 00  million. 
So  far.  Adam  Sandler  has  a  movie  due  out  soon 
called  Billy  Madison.  It's  about  an  idiot  who  goes 
back  to  kindergarten.  If  the  key  to  making  money  is 
to  act  as  stupid  as  possible,  there's  only  one 
question  left  to  ask:  what  are  we  wasting  our  time  for 
in  school?  Duh,  answer  me  that  one,  liver-lips! 

Chris  Cooling 

Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery 

Sydney  Drum,  a  Canadian  artist  now  living  in  New 
York,  is  showing  her  works  of  oil  on  linen  and  paper 


at  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gal- 
lery in  Hart  House  until  Mar.  2. 
The  exhibition  originally  started 
out  in  Dortmund,  Germany  but 
was  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  Hart  House  show  in- 
cludes a  number  of  other  pieces  to  present  a  greater 
retrospective  of  her  works.  The  show  has  been 
divided  into  two  rooms;  the  east  wing  holds  the 
larger  paintings  on  linen,  while  the  paintings  on 
paper  hang  in  the  smaller  west  wing,  which  com- 
plements their  size. 

In  the  case  of  the  paintings  on  linen.  Drum  has 
taken  abstracted  and  representational  contexts, 
painted  them  in  a  natural  palette  and  created  com- 
positions that  work  together  rather  than  oppose 
each  other. 

The  works  that  create  this  juxtaposition  are  made 
up  of  two  panels  placed  side  by  side.  Drum  has 
taken  one  of  the  panels  and  covered  it  entirely  in 
one  colour,  taken  from  the  landscape  image  imme- 
diately attached  to  it. 

The  abstraction  of  pure  colour  and  no  form  com- 
plements the  muted  and  murky  tones  of  the  natural- 
istic landscapes. 

These  landscapes  made  up  of  sandy  beaches, 
pools  of  swirling  water,  and  lush  foliage  are  em- 
phasized by  shadow  and  light  which  help  create 
depth. 

The  majority  of  colours  used  are  muted  tones  of 
blues,  browns,  beiges  and  burgundies;  gradations 
of  greens  have  been  added  to  round  out  Drum's 
interpretation  of  nature's  palette. 

Drum's  paintings  on  paper  are  very  different 
from  her  works  on  linen  (which  are  concerned  with 
the  naturalistic  representation  of  colour);  in  these 
works  she  continues  to  experiment  with  non-repre- 
sentation and  colour.  These  abstract  works  have 
strong  expressive  I  i  nes  and  stri ki  ng  contrasts  of  I  ight 
and  dark.  Drum's  use  of  non-naturalistic  colours, 
(primary  red  against  a  slash  of  black  jumps  at  you 
with  a  vividness  and  excitement  that  makes  the  oils 
on  linen  appear  even  more  sub- 
dued). 

The  use  of  colour  is  handled 
by  someone  obviously  comfort- 
able with  her  palette:  one  can 
sense  the  joy  that  Drum  gets 
from  being  spontaneous — the 
colours  literally  dance  off  their 
surface  in  frenzied  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing 
more  of  Sydney  Drum's  works 
on  paper,  she  is  also  exhibiting 
at  the  Bau-Xi  Gallery  now  until 
Feb.  1 6. 

Colleen  Kerluk 
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HART  HOUSE  WOMEN 

Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  &  STYLING  $1.4.00 

978-2431 


SIENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
INSmUTE  (Florence) 


Culture,  language,  travel,  con- 
certs, CrecliVnon-credit.  Rome,  Venice,  3  days  ir» 
Switzerland.  Students,  Crads,  Professionals;  July 
1 5  to  August  1 7,  Cost  $1 735.  Special  low  cost 
charter  fl  ight;  Write/cal  I : 

SESSION  I  SENESE  PER  LA  MUSICA  E  L'ARTE 

Director,  595  Prospect  Rd.,  Waterbury,  CT  06706 
203-754-5741 


Study  on  the  French  Riviera 

Earn  up  to  one  full  year  transferable  Canadian  university  credits 
on  a  Canadian  campus  near  Nice. 

The  Universite  canadienne  en  France  offers  courses  in  English  or  French.  NO  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
SKIl.lii  NECESSARY.  Three  semesters:  Fall  (September  to  December);  Wittier  (January  to  April); 
Spring  (May  lo  June,  six  weeks.)  Federal  and  Provincial  student  aid  available. 

Dirccl  line  (70S)  673-6SJ3 
Canada-wide  Toll  Free  1-800-387-1387 


Oui! 


Please  send  more 
information! 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Telephone 

For  more  information  contact  the 
Universite  canadienne  en  France 
Laurentian  University 
Sudbury,  Ontario  P3E  2C6 


HERCULES 

WINTER 


20%-50%  OFF 

OUTERWEAR 
HIKING  BOOTS 
AND  MORE. 

selected  merchandise  onlv 


HERCULES 

OUTFITTERS 

577  Yonge  St.*  North  of  Wellesley 
Tel:  416/924-7764 
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Social  spending  cutbacics:  Wliat  wili  atliietics  lose? 


BY  Michael  Friedman 

Athletics  directors  at  Toronto's 
three  universities  say  they  are 
uncertain  what  effects  govern- 
ment cutbacks  will  have  on  the 
breadth  and  quality  of  univer- 
sity-level athletics. 

Over  the  past  several  months 
much  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  ramifications  of  Lloyd 
Axworthy's  proposed  cuts  to 
federal  transfer  payments  ear- 
marked for  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions. 

However,  amidst  the  protests 
of  thousands  of  infuriated  stu- 
dents nationwide,  few  have 
stopped  to  consider  the  effects 
of  such  cutbacks  on  athletics. 

Catering  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  students  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  alone,  intramural  and 
varsity  sports,  coupled  with  a 
myriad  of  additional  health  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  have  grown 
to  become  an  irreplaceable  facet 
of  campus  life. 

As  a  result,  athletics  directors 
say  it  is  unlikely  the  cuts  will 
cause  serious  damage  to  their 
programs.  They  do  have  some 
concerns,  however. 

One  such  concern  is  the  effect 
a  substantial  tuition  increase 
would  have  on  the  ability  of 
Canadian  universities  to  success- 
fully recruit  the  country's  top 


athletes. 

As  the  cost  of  completing 
one's  education  in  Canada  sky- 
rockets, the  lure  of  a  top-flight 
American  school  could  become 
all  the  more  inviting  in  the  eyes 
of  gifted  local  athletes. 

However,  Chuck  Mathees, 
director  of  athletics  at  Ryerson 
University,  doubts  social  spend- 
ing cutbacks  will  result  in  a 
wholesale  exodus  of  Canadian 
athletic  talent  to  institutions 
south  of  the  border. 

"When  tuition  fees  rise,  some 
students  may  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  accept  U.S. 
scholarships,"  argues  Mathees, 
"although  many  other  students 
will  still  decide  to  live  at  home 
in  order  to  save  money." 

Michael  Dinning,  director  of 
athletics  and  recreation  at  York 
University,  agrees.  "Private  U.S. 
tuition  is  so  out  of  line  with 
tuition  in  Canada,  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  a  large  number 
of  athletes  [heading]  to  the  U.S." 

Some  have  also  suggested  that, 
with  spending  cutbacks  on  the 
horizon,  university  athletic  pro- 
grammes may  be  the  first  casu- 
alties of  the  government's  at- 
tempt to  place  its  financial  house 
in  order. 

Ian  McGregor,  director  of  ath- 
letics and  recreation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  agrees  there 


Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  In  a  New 
ReproductlveTechnology/Bioiogy  Unit  interested  in 
testing  d ifferent  methods  of  spernn  cryopreservation 
and  therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  Information  call: 


425-0112 


is  some  cause  for  concern. 

"It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the 
overall  impact  of  any  type  of 
cutback  in  transfer  payments," 
McGregor  commented.  "Yet,  if 
there  are  significant  tuition  in- 
creases, every  department  will 
be  negatively  affected." 

But  predictions  of  the  immi- 
nent demise  of  university  sports 
programmes  simply  lack  foun- 
dation, McGregor  says. 

Contfary  to  popular  belief,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  province's  uni- 
versity athletic  programmes — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Royal 
Military  College — are  funded  by 
an  independent  ancillary  fee 
added  to  each  student's  tuition. 

While  many  universities  sup- 
plement the  revenue  generated 
by  the  athletics  levy,  such  grants 
only  account  for  a  fraction  of  the 
total  budgets  of  most  athletic 
departments. 

Because  sports  programmes 
do  not  derive  their  funding  di- 
rectly from  tuition  or  govern- 
ment transfer  payments, 
McGregor  suggests,  it  is  unlikely 
they  will  be  forced  to  undergo 
any  drastic  alterations  in  the  near 
future. 

Those  fees  are  significant.  At 
U  of  T  at  present,  a  full-time  St. 
George  student's  athletic  fee 
stands  at  $1 17  per  year,  up  $30 
from  two  years  ago. 

But  will  students  continue  to 
be  willing  to  pay  high  athletic 
fees  in  the  face  of  rising  tuition 


Hayfever  Sufferers 

Do  you  suffer  from  nasal  allergies  to 
ragweed,  grass,  pollen  or  anv  other 
airborne  agents?  A  study  is  Deing 
conducted  at  Toronto  General  Hospital. 
For  more  information  call  340-4158  and 
ask  for  Pearl  or  Philip.  Excellent 
payment  for  your  time. 


Delicious  authentic 
Ethiopian  cuisine 

Specialized  in 
vegetarian  dishes 
Reasonable  prices 

LLBO 
Close  to  campus 
699  Bloor  St.  W. 
534-3352 
Next  to 
Christie  subway 
10%  OFF  WITH 
STUDENT  I.D. 


Limited  budget  tliis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 


rates? 

York's  Dinning  posits  that, 
while  an  outright  revolt  against 
ancillary  fees  appears  unlikely, 
student  animosity  toward  all  sup- 
plementary payments  will  surely 


intensify  as  university  tuition  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

However,  Dinning  also  adds 
most  students  do  not  discriminate 
between  the  various  types  of  inci- 
dental fees,  and  therefore  student 


anger  would  not  be  focused  di- 
rectly on  athletic  departments. 

Still,  U  of  T's  McGregor  says, 
attempts  are  being  made  in  his 
department  to  hold  the  athletic 
levy  at  a  reasonable  level. 


Sports  Shorts 


The  Blues  indoor  hockey  team  won  five  of  six  games  at  the  annual  OWIAA 
ranking  tournament  last  weekend.  U  of  T  rookie  goaltender  Alison  Davies  had 
two  shutouts  while  veteran  Dana  Anderson  scored  17  goals  making  her  OWIAA 

(ValiaReinsalu/VS) 

lar  season  this  weekend.  They 
travel  to  Windsor  on  Saturday, 
followed  by  a  match-up  with 
their  arch-rival  Gryphons  on 
Sunday.  The  OWIAA  finals  are 
the  following  weekend  at  York. 

The  Blues  men  are  in  second 
place,  1 1  points  behind  the  top 
Guelph  Gryphons  squad,  in  the 
spread-out  mid-easi  division. 

U  of  T  plays  back-lo-back 
home  games  this  weekend. 

Friday  night  they  are  up 
against  the  McGill  Rcdmen,  and 
Saturday  afternoon  they  match 
up  against  the  Concordia  Sting- 
ers. 

NORDIC  SKIING 

The  Blues  ski  team,  led  by  top- 
OUAA  skier  Amo  Turk,  com- 
pete at  the  OU A AyOWlAA com- 
bined provincial  finals,  hosted 
by  Carleion,  this  weekend. 

SQUASH 

U  of  T  players  Patrick  Ryding 
and  Malt  Easingwood  took  the 
silver  and  bronze  medals  at  the 
individual  finals  last  weekend  at 
Trent  University. 

The  Blues  squad  now  prepares 
for  the  team  OUAA  champion- 
ships to  be  held  at  Ryerson,  this 
weekend. 

WRESTLING 

Less  than  a  month  since  they've 
moved  their  training  to  the  Ath 
lelic  Centre,  the  U  of  T  wrestlers 
compete  at  the  OUAA  champi- 
onships at  Western  on  Saturday. 


athlete  of  the  week. 

BASKETBALL 

The  Blues  men's  team  has  a 
fairly  relaxed  weekend,  host- 
ing Queen's  Golden  Gaels  on 
Saturday.  They  are  currently  in 
a  three-way  tie  for  second  place 
along  with  Ottawa  and  Ryerson. 
First  place  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion is  within  reach  (if  they  win 
their  last  four  games).  The 
Laurenlian  Voyageurs,  who 
play  against  Ottawa  this  week- 
end, is  currently  in  the  top  spot. 

The  men  had  a  split  decision 
last  weekend,  beating  Carleton 
and  losing  to  Ottawa.  Blues 
forward  Jason  Dressier  is  lead- 
ing the  OUAA  east  in  rcbtiunds. 

Last  weekend,  the  U  of  T 
women's  team  won  three  of 
four  away  games.  Also  match- 
ing up  with  Queen's  this  week- 
end, the  Blues'  women  are  cur- 
rently sixth  in  the  national 
rankings. 

Both  U  of  T  squads  meet 
with  Ryerson  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

CURLING 

The  U  of  T  squad  host  the 
OUAA/OWIAA  finals  at  the 
Avonlea  Club,  Feb.  10-1 1. 

FENCING 

Blues  fencers  had  an  extremely 
successful  competition  in  the 


Central  Section  II  tournament  in 
Trent  last  weekend.  U  of  T  men's 
foil,  epee  and  sabre  and  women's 
foil  teams  qualified  for  the  pro- 
vincial championship  finals. 

In  the  individual  events.  Blues 
Erin  Freypons  and  Joon  Kim  took 
the  top  two  spots  in  men's  foil. 
Rick  Vien  and  Alex  Sevigny  also 
had  a  gold  and  silver  finish  in  the 
men's  sabre.  With  a  second  place 
in  men's  epee,  Jamie  Sterling  was 
the  lone  U  of  T  medalist  in  that 
event. 

Representing  the  Blues  wom- 
en's foil  team,  Lisa  Driver  and 
Helen  Han,  fenced  to  a  second 
and  third  place  finish,  respec- 
tively. U  of  T  fails  to  have  a 
women's  epee  team. 

U  of  T  fencers  travel  to  Brock 
this  weekend  for  the  combined 
OUAA/OWIAA  championships. 

HOCKEY 

Despite  two  shut-outs,  the  Blues 
women's  ice  hockey  team  placed 
fifth  at  the  Concordia  tournament 
last  weekend.  The  shut-outs  fol- 
lowed a  U  of  T  loss  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  a  game  thai  went  to  a 
shootout  after  three  overtime  pe- 
riods. 

The  women,  currently  tied  in 
first  place  with  Guelph  in  the 
OWIAA  eastern  division,  have 
their  final  two  games  of  the  regu- 
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Var»ty  CUiwifieds  cost$8.50  for  25  words  and  $6^  each  fw  6  or  nwre  ads  (Student  rate:  $3 J25  for  iwn-bitsiness  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Dnwer 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WANTED 


COUNTERPOINT  COMMUNITY 
ORCHESTRA 

has  openifigs,  especially  strings.  No 
audition  required.  Rehearsals:  Mondays 
8-1 0pm.  Rosemary  Thomson  conductor. 
If  interested  call  925-EXTRA  ext.  2066. 


EDITOR 

Experienced,  friendly  editor  will  proofread 
to  perfection  your  essays,  assignments, 
reports,  theses,  grad  school  applications, 
etc.  Near  St.  George  campus.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Ghariotte:  (416)  972-0540. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Rape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright-469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  ourcampus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


386SX  COMPUTER 

\m  Compatible  with  2MB  RAM,  40MB 
Hard  Drive,  5  1/4"  &  3  1/2"  floppy  drives, 
14"  colour  monitor,  keyboard,  mouse, 
DOS  6.0  etc...  (Printer  optional).  Home 
Computer  -  hardly  used.  Call  (416)  298- 
6850. 


SWIM  DIRECTOR  &  INSTRUCTORS, 

Water-ski,  Windsurf,  Sail,  Canoe,  Judo, 
Gymnastics,  Tennis,  Photography, 
Archery,  Art,  Pottery,  Beadmaking, 
Drama,  Keyboardist,  Jazz  Dance.  Fax 
resume  (51 4)  481  -7863,  Pripstein's  Camp 
5253  Decarie  #333,  Montreal  H3W  3C3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUTER  REPAIR 

Fast,  reliable  service.  Reasonable  rate. 
Best  service  in  town.  New  &  Used  PC's. 
Call  Bloor  Computer  416-588-3333.  721 
Bloor  St.  W.  #2A  (at  Christie). 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357. 1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  tfie  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  eacti  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  IVIonday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


GETTING  MARRIED? 

On  a  student  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kalhy  41 6-425- 
3757. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro./bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax:416-322-5890 


RICHARDSON  LSAT  STUDENTS 

A  special  "Good  Luck"  on  Saturday  to  all 
students  who  participated  in  our  LSAT 
program.  We  enjoyed  working  with  you 
and  hope  that  you  enjoyed  our  program! 
(416)  410-7737  or  1 -800-567-7737 


MATH/CS  TUTOR 

Calculus,  linear  algebra,  discrete  math, 
abstract  algebra,  numerical  analysis,  other 
C/S  subjects.  Ph.D.  in  math;  ten  years 
university  teaching,  five  years  tutoring. 
925-8212 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491-2649  and  leave  a  message 
for  Henri. 


ESSAY  HELP 

English  Ph.D.  student,  experienced 
technical/copy  editor  offers  very 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill  @  489-9679. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  difficulty  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Do  your  essays  lack  in  structure 
and  clarity?  Work  with  a  professional  editor 
to  give  your  papers  the  punch  that  can 
give  you  an  edge.  All  inquiries  confidential 
-  699-6735 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


FAST,  TOP  QUALITY  WORK 

For  all  your  projects,  spreadsheet, 
desktop,  resumes,  essays  and  term 
papers  needs.  Call  (416)  960-1253. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


COLOUR  WORD  PROCESSING 

Essays,  research,  scanning.  Free  pick  up 
and  drop  off.  From  $1.75/page.  Laser 
printed.  Broadview  subway.  Call  24  hrs. 
TOPS  466-4446. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (416)  496- 
0681  24  hrs. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Feb.  9 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study.  HART 
HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM 
INDO  CARIBBEAN  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  -  Social  Night. 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE  7:30PM  TO  10:00PM. 
FREE. 

STUDENTS  FOR  LITERACY  AT  U  OF  T  -  a  Public  lecture  by 
Stephanie  Garrow  on  "Women  and  Literacy".  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE,  ALUMNI  HALL,  ROOM  1 15.  4:00-5:30PM 

Friday,  Feb.  10 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM  -  Work  and  the 
Environment.  Juliet  Schor.  INNIS  TOWN  HALL.  3:30  -  4:40 


Monday,  Feb.  13 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 


Tuesday,  Feb.  14 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 

BAPTIST  STUDENT  MINISTRIES  -  Weekly  meeting,  discussion, 
bible  study,  prayer,  music.  ISC.  11AM  AND  12NOON.  FREE. 
LIFELINE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Weekly  Bible  Study. 
ISC  33  ST.  GEORGE.  1 1  -1 PM. 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 

Staff  elections  for  Varsity  editor  will  be  held  on  Mar.  7.  Nominations  open  on 
Feb.  9  and  close  on  Feb.  23  at  5  p.m. 

Candidate  screenings  will  take  place  on  Mar.  2  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St.  George  St. 
The  position  is  open  to  all  U  of  T  full-time  undergraduates  and  other 
members  of  Varsity  Publications  Inc. 

Ail  Varsity  staff  (those  who  have  made  8  or  more  contributions  to  the 
paper)  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Staff  elections  for  other  Varsity  Masthead  postions  will  be  held  on  Mar.  21. 
Nominations  open  on  Feb.  23  and  close  on  Mar.  9  at  5.  p.m.  Candidate 
screenings  will  tal<e  place  on  Mar.  16  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St.  George  St. 
Positions  are  open  to  all  Varsity  staff.  All  staff  are  eligible  to  vote. 

For  more  information,  call  Varsity  editor  Bruce  Rolston  at  979-2831.  As 
well,  a  public  information  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  23  at  4  p.m., 
at  44  St.  George  St. 


Thursday,  February  9,  1995 


Blues  volleyball  set  for  success 


Defending  the  blue  and  white. 


(ValiaReinsalu/VS) 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  men's  volleyball 
team  hosts  the  Laurentian 
Voyageurs  in  an  OUAA  semi- 
final match  this  Friday  evening. 
The  Blues,  currently  in  first  place 
in  the  OUAA  eastern  division, 
will  play  the  fourth-ranked 
Voyageurs  in  order  to  ensure  a 
spot  in  both  the  OUAA  finals 
and  qualify  for  the  CIAU  cham- 
pionships in  March. 

Despite  losing  all  three 
matches  at  the  Laval  Tourna- 
ment last  weekend.  Blues  head 
coach  Orest  Stanko  said  that  in- 
consistent play  is  a  trademark  of 
the  young  team  that  has  had  suc- 
cess against  teams  in  their  divi- 
sion all  year. 

"I'm  pretty  optimistic  about 
how  we  should  do,"  said  Stanko. 
"  We  need  to  be  consistent. 
Therein  lies  something  that  has 
been  difficult  for  us  to  achieve." 

In  the  starting  lineup,  all  but 
one  U  of  T  player  is  in  their  first 
three  years  with  the  team. 

To  contrast,  Manitoba,  the 
number  one  team  in  the  country, 
has  three  fifth-year  and  two 


Students  .  .  Improve  your  rcadin<f  ^  memory  skills  .  .  . 
The  World's  Fastest  Reader  (Giiiness  Book  Of 
World  Records)  We'll  have  yoii  reading  Wai" 
iuid  Peace  ui  a  single  sitting! 


Speedreadlng  with  Howard  Berg 

This  special  five-hour  course  is  guaranteed  to  at  least 
double  your  speed  and  Increase  your  comprehension. 

Now  you  can  have  a  Mega  Memory 

Learn  to  Improve  memory,  increase  vocabulary, 
remember  names,  facts,  details,  statistics,  cut  study 
time  by  50%  or  more,  get  better  grades  and  remember 
everything  you  read  or  hear. 

CaU  The  Learning  Annex  (416)  964-0011  to 
register.  Special  Discount  for  students  . . 
mention  this  ad  in  the  Varsity 
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fourth-year  players  in  their  first 

string. 

The  last  time  the  Blues  played 
Laurentian  they  won  the  first 
two  games  easily,  but  lost  their 
concentration  in  the  third.  U  of  T 
struggled  but  won  the  fourth 
game,  and  match. 

Stanko  says  he  will  continue 
to  use  a  substitution  strategy  pri- 
marily for  defensive  purposes. 

"Peter  Esteves,  Joel  Blif  and 
Mart  Matsoo  are  probably  the 
three  best  defensive  players  that 
we  have,"  Stanko  noted.  "We 
bring  those  players  in  to  build 
the  lead." 

Blues  Marc  Habash  and  Aaron 


Holm  continue  to  be  respec- 
tively, the  second  and  fifth-lead- 
ing scorers  in  the  eastern  league. 

The  winner  of  Friday's  match 
plays  against  the  York-Queen's 
victor  next  weekend  for  the  east- 
em  title. 

Meanwhile,  ranked  tenth  in 
the  country,  the  U  of  T  women's 
team  completes  its  regular  sea- 
son this  weekend  and  will  at- 
tempt to  maintain  its  position 
for  the  OWIAA  provincial  fi- 
nals. 

Blues  coach  Kristine  Drakich 
says  the  team  is  playing  and 
executing  well,  and  that  they  are 
on  track. 


"Everybody  has  made  signifi- 
cant strides  [to  improve]  and  it's 
really  made  the  team  progress  to 
a  higher  level  because  of  that," 
said  Drakich. 

Winning  both  of  their  games, 
against  Carlcton  and  Ottawa, 
would  ensure  that  U  of  T  would 
be  entrenched  in  second  place  in 
the  eastern  division. 

The  York  Yeowomen  are  cur- 
rently in  first  place  in  the  east 
division. 

Following  that,  the  team 
would  play  the  third-ranked  team 
in  the  western  division  at  the 
Ontario  championships,  which 
take  place  Feb.  17-19  in  Ottawa. 


Swimmers  poised  to  perform 
at  Ontario  cliampionsliips 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Varsity  Blues  swim  teams 
will  soon  be  competing  in  the 
provincial  championships.  To- 
ronto will  host  the  women's  meet 
this  weekend,  and  the  men  will 
travel  to  Guelph  to  compete  next 
weekend. 

Swimming  is  unlike  most 
other  sports  in  that  the  athletes 
who  challenge  for  the  national 
lilies  arc  not  necessarily  those 
who  wm  at  the  provincial  level. 
Advancement  to  the  nationals  is 
dependent  on  a  swimmer  ex- 
ceeding an  individual  perform- 
ance time  requirement  while 
participating  in  a  sanctioned 
meet.  The  standards  are  set  be- 
fore the  season  begins. 

U  of  T  currently  has  nine  men 
and  seven  women  qualified  for 
the  national  CIAU  competition, 
but  swim  team  head  coach  By- 
ron MacDonald  hopes  to  add  a 
few  more  once  the  provincial 
championships  are  over. 

This  method  of  qualifying 
means  that  some  swimmers  are 
focused  on  the  immediately 
upcoming  meets,  while  others 
are  conducting  a  training  regi- 
men designed  to  allow  them  to 


peak  when  competing  for  the 
Canadian  title. 

The  swimmers  are  currently 
involved  in  what  MacDonald 
describes  as  finding  the  correct 
"taper"  to  their  training. 
"We're  concentrating  on  the 
fine-tuning  of  the  work  that's 
been  done  so  far  to  bring  the 
athlete  down  to  a  workload  with 
the  right  amounts  of  variety  and 
intensity,"  he  said.  "That'll  make 
sure  they're  razor-sharp  by  the 
time  of  the  championship." 

"We  swim  up  to  four  hours  a 
day  with  .some  of  these  athletes, 
and  they're  only  going  to  be 
racing  for  one  or  two  minutes,  so 
we've  got  to  take  that  training 
and  zero  it  in  on  a  very,  very 
specific  day  to  be  the  best." 

U  of  T  has  some  of  the  best 
collegiate  swimmers  in  the  coun- 
try on  its  roster. 

"We  have  a  core  of  three 
women  who  are  leading  the 
charge  for  us,"  noted 
MacDonald.  'They  are  veteran 
co-captains  Beth  Hollihan  and 
Rebecca  Glennie,  and  second- 
year  Peggy  Corkum. 

"Beth  won  five  gold  medals  at 
last  year's  provincials  and  was 
recently  named  athlete-of-the- 
month  here  at  U  of  T.  Rebecca, 
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Voyageur  makes  it  real  easy  to  get  to  Kingston, 
Montreal  or  even  Quebec  City  with  great  student  prices! 
And  unlike  the  States,  there's  NO  currency  exchange 
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although  she's  facing  two  of  the 
best  swimmers  in  the  country  in 
her  events,  should  be  seen  on  the 
podium  several  times." 

For  the  men,  captain  Andrew 
Foulds  has  led  the  way  all  year 
and  should  continue  to  do  so  at 
this  meet. 

"He  also  has  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  be  a  double  Ontario 
champion  because  he  was  a 
member  of  the  waterpolo  team 
that  won  the  championship  in 
the  fall,"  MacDonald  added. 

The  coach  also  cited  Char- 
lotte Loanng,  Jodie  Taylor,  Stan 
McLaurin,  Rob  Sampson  and 
Simon  Eberlie  as  Blues  lo  watch 
for  in  their  respective  events. 

Fans  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity lo  see  two  future  superstars 
of  swimming  at  the  OWIAA 
championships. 

"One  of  the  most  talented  ath- 
letes in  Canada,  McMastcr's 
Joanne  Malar,  will  be  here  next 
week,"  said  MacDonald.  "She  is 
a  treat  for  any  person  to  watch, 
let  alone  people  who  know  swim- 
ming. She's  probably  Canada's 
best  threat  for  a  medal  at  the  next 
Olympic  games." 

"It  will  be  especially  fun  to 
watch  her  [Malar]  when  she  takes 
on  another  woman  who's  already 
been  an  Olympic  finalist,  Nancy 
Sweetnam  from  Laurentian. 
Nancy  was  the  swimmcr-of-the- 
mect  at  the  provincials  for  the 
last  two  years  in  a  row,"  he  said. 
"So  that's  kind  of  the  highlight 
of  the  weekend,  as  far  as  non-U 
of  T  personnel  goes." 

Although  the  Blues  are  ex- 
pected to  win  a  number  of  events, 
MacDonald  conceded  that  the 
depth  of  the  team,  especially  on 
the  women's  side,  is  not  what  it 
could  be. 

'The  women's  team  is  fairly 
well-rounded  in  that  we  have  an 
outstanding  individual  in  most 
races,  but  we  don't  have  a  lot  of 
people  to  back  them  up.  We  may 
win  the  gold  medals  but  then  we 
won't  have  anyone  else  finish  in 
the  lop  ten,"  he  said. 

"On  the  men's  side  we're 
pretty  strong  through  almost  all 
the  disciplines,  but  probably 
butterfly  and  individual  medley 
are  two  of  our  strongest 
[events]." 

MacDonald  added  that  he,  and 
especially  the  members  of  the 
team,  appreciate  it  when  fans 
turn  out  to  support  their  efforts. 
The  OWIAA's  begin  tomorrow 
evening  at  the  U  of  T  Athletic 
Centre  pool.  Admission  is  free 
to  all  swimming  events. 

The  national  CIAU  champi- 
onship meet  will  be  held  at  Laval 
in  early  March. 
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Prichard  on 
Metro  task  force 

U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard  has 
been  appointed  to  the  five-member 
task  force  examining  the  governance 
and  finances  of  the  Greater  Toronto 
Area. 

The  appointment,  made  by  On- 
tario Premier  Bob  Rae,  was  an- 
nounced last  Thursday. 

The  task  force,  which  has  an  18- 
month  term,  will  examine  govern- 
mental structures  in  the  GTA,  and 
will  make  recommendations  on  pos- 
sibilities for  restructuring  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  municipal  and 
provincial  governments.  It  will  also 
study  the  finances  of  the  GTA  and 
the  financial  relationship  between 

varsity  *2[jj[jjy|^ 

the  province  and  the  GTA  munici- 
palities. 

Kasi  Rao,  director  of  government 
relations  in  the  president's  office, 
says  the  appointment  will  have  no 
effect  on  Prichard's  university  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Task  force  members  will  receive 
$500  per  day.  But  Rao  says  Prichard 
will  be  donating  his  salary  to  the 
university. 

This  is  Prichard's  second  govern- 
mental appointment  this  month. 

On  Feb.  14, Prichardwas  appointed 
to  the  Ontario  International  Trade 
Corporation,  chaired  by  former  On- 
tario Premier  William  Davis.  His 
term  is  for  three  years. 

The  corporation  is  supposed  to 
promote  Ontario  goods  and  services 
abroad. 

Prichard  will  be  donating  his  sal- 
ary from  that  position  to  the  univer- 
sity, as  well. 

David  Alan  Barry 

Female  sexually 
assaulted 

A  female  U  of  T  student  was  sexually 
assaulted  Thursday  at  Robarts  library. 

The  student  was  looking  for  a  book 
on  the  tenth  fioor  of  the  library  when 
the  assault  took  place,  shortly  after 
noon,  according  to  Len  Paris,  staff 
sergeant  with  U  of  T  police. 

The  student  was  approached  by  a 
man  who  proceeded  to  make  persist- 
ent advances  to  her.  When  she  re- 
fused his  advances  he  reached  out 
and  touched  her  below  the  waist, 
says  Paris,  and  then  continued  to 
make  advances. 

The  student  then  notified  authori- 
ties in  the  library.  A  report  has  been 
issued  to  the  Metro  Police  sexual 
assault  squad.  The  suspect  is  de- 
scribed as  a  black  male,  22  years  of 
age,  5'6",  150  lbs  with  black  hair  and 
brown  eyes.  He  was  clean-shaven 
and  wearing  a  black  jacket,  green 
jeans,  black  sneakers  and  a  black 
toque.  Anyone  who  saw  a  man  fitting 
this  description  is  asked  to  contact  U 
of  T  or  Metro  police. 

Staff 


Brit  pop  band  Suede  hit  Toronto  on  Friday  evening.  Brent  Anderson  gazes  into  space  while 
Simon  Gilbert  absentmindedly  autographs  the  air.  (SamanthaRajasinghamA/S) 


Ombudsperson  says  fee 
refund  schedule's  too  harsh 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  university's  ombudsperson  says  she 
agrees  with  students  who  say  the  sched- 
ule for  tuition  refunds  is  unfair. 

In  her  annual  report,  released  this 
month,  ombudsperson  Liz  Hoffman  says 
she  has  received  several  complaints 
from  students  about  the  course  refund 
schedule,  and  hopes  the  university  is 
taking  those  concerns  seriously. 

"If...  the  issues  and  needs  of  the 
university  can  be  met  in  conjunction 
with  a  refund  schedule  seen  to  be  more 
positive  by  students,  then  this  would  be 
better,"  the  report  states. 

Hoffman  says  she  is  concerned  about 
students  dropping  out  of  courses  for 
circumstances  beyond  their  control,  but 
not  receiving  refunds  because  of  the 
schedule. 

U  of  T  dramatically  cut  back  its  tui- 
tion refunds  in  April  of  1993.  For  full 
year  courses,  the  final  date  to  receive 
tuition  fee  refunds  was  moved  back 
from  Jan.  15  to  Oct.  8. 


Where  students  dropping  courses  af- 
ter Christmas  exams  had  received  50 
per  cent  refunds,  now  they  receive  noth- 
ing. 

The  schedule  has  been  attacked  by 
student  leaders,  including  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union,  which  called 
it  the  most  infiexible  in  the  province. 

Student  leaders  fighting  to  change 
the  course  refund  schedule  welcomed 
Hoffman's  intervention.  Governing 
Council  rep  Patti  Cross  said  it  was  good 
to  have  the  ombudsperson  on  their  side. 

Hoffman  agreed  it  might  be  signifi- 
cant that  an  independent  office  was 
weighing  in  on  the  side  of  students. 

"Our  office  is  a  neutral  office.  We  are 
invesfigafing  in  a  neutral  fashion." 

But  the  administration  disagrees  with 
Hoffman's  opinion.  "I  don't  agree  with 
her,"  said  vice-provost  Dan  Lang. 

Lang  said  the  kind  of  concerns 
Hoffman  was  mentioning  could  be  ad- 
dressed by  better  financial  aid  for  stu- 
dents in  obvious  trouble,  not  changing 
the  refund  schedule. 

"My  opinion  is  you  meet  financial 


need  with  financial  aid,"  he  said. 

The  disagreement  over  course  re- 
funds is  one  of  the  few  in  this  year's 
report  of  the  university's  independent 
complaints  officer. 

Hoffman  reported  progress  or  agree- 
ment in  nearly  all  the  other  problem 
areas  she  identifies,  including  staff  who 
pay  for  their  own  skills  development, 
and  poor  employment  policies  for  the 
university's  research  associates. 

Hoffman  said  she  would  also  like  to 
see  the  university  look  again  at  better 
regulations  to  prevent  acts  of  harass- 
ment. 

"The  university  is  saying  it's  unnec- 
essary to  have  any  further  policy  in  this 
area,"  she  said.  "But  this  area  is  just  not 
well  covered." 

In  her  report,  Hoffman  notes  she 
dealt  with  476  complaints  last  year, 
down  from  nearly  600  the  year  before. 
She  blames  the  drop  largely  on  cut- 
backs to  her  advertising  budget. 

The  full  ombudsperson's  report  will 
be  run  as  an  insert  in  next  Monday's 
Varsity. 


Prof  to 

leave 

UofT 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  U  of  T  professor  who  believes  in  a 
secret  conspiracy  to  take  over  the  world 
has  applied  for  disability  leave. 

English  professor  Robert  O'Driscoll 
applied  for  long-term  disability  ben- 
efits earlier  this  month,  several  univer- 
sity administrators  have  confirmed. 

O'Driscoll,  who  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  series  of  books  claiming  the 
existence  of  a  sinister  global  conspiracy, 
appears  to  have  chosen  the  disability 
route,  rather  than  challenge  the  univer- 
sity's claim  that  he  is  too  mentally 
unstable  to  continue  leaching. 

O'Driscoll  was  ordered  on  sick  leave 
by  the  university  this  fall,  after  he  failed 
to  prove  to  U  of  T  administrators'  satis- 
faction that  he  was  mentally  fit  to  return 
to  his  job. 

With  the  15-wcek  pay  period  of  that 
sick  leave  running  out  this  month,  he 
faced  the  choice  between  applying  for 
disability  benefits,  or  having  his  salary 
cut  off  altogether. 

O'Driscoll  has  been  suspended  from 
teaching  and  barred  from  campus  for 
nearly  a  year.  University  officials  cited 
a  series  of  complaints  about  the  profes- 
sor's increasingly  erratic  behaviour, 
dating  at  least  as  far  back  as  1986,  as  the 
reason  for  the  suspension. 

His  departure  would  mark  the  end  of 
a  30-year  career  for  the  professor,  who 
is  credited  with  creating  the  universi- 
ty's department  of  Celtic  studies. 

University  vice-provost  Paul  Gooch, 
who  is  handling  the  case  for  the  univer- 
sity, had  no  comment  on  the  prospect  of 
O'Driscoll 's  departure. 

"I'll  leave  that  until  the  fime  when 
he's  left.  I  can't  say  he  won't  be  back," 
Gooch  said. 

Gooch  did  concede  that  recent  state- 
ments by  O'Driscoll  in  the  media  that 
he  is  leaving  U  of  T  seem  to  indicate  the 
controversial  profs  days  are  numbered. 
Please  see  "Prof,"  page  2 


Young  candidates  finish  strong  in  by-eiections 


BY  ChUAN  GoH 
Varsity  Staff 

Two  young  candidates  in  last  Monday's  federal  by-elections  downplayed  the 
significance  of  the  government  sweep  of  the  three  ridings  that  were  contested. 

Reform  Party  candidate  Kevin  Gaudet  and  NDP  candidate  Bob  Lawson  said 
their  loss  to  the  Liberals  in  the  Ottawa- Vanier  race  meant  less  than  it  would  seem. 

The  by-elections  also  saw  Liberals  victorious  in  the  ridings  of  Brome-Missisquoi 
and  St-Henri-Westmount. 

Although  the  contest  in  Brome-Missisquoi  turned  into  a  heated  race  between  the 
Liberals  and  the  Bloc  Qu^bdcois,  with  the  Liberals  edging  out  the  Bloc  by  less  than 
1,000  votes,  the  other  two  races  saw  Liberal  candidates  win  by  wide  margins. 

Gaudet,  26,  finished  second  in  Ottawa- Vanier,  taking  20  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote  for  Reform. 

Gaudet  says  the  performance  of  his  party  in  the  traditionally  Liberal  riding  sends 
a  message  to  the  Chrdtien  government. 

"I  think  we  showed  pretty  clearly  that  this  wasn't  a  Liberal  riding,"  he  said. 

Gaudet,  who  was  active  in  student  politics  during  his  undergraduate  studies  at 
the  University  of  Lethbridge,  joined  Reform  after  being  laid  off  from  his  marketing 
job  with  Petro-Canada. 

"I  felt  frustrated  and  cynical  at  the  time,"  he  said.  "I  was  blaming  the  generation 


ahead  of  me.  I  felt  that  the  government  of  was  mortgaging  my  future  and  I  decided 
that  I  wanted  to  have  a  say  in  how  that  mortgage  was  being  spent." 

Gaudet' s  campaign  platform  was  focussed  around  promises  to  cut  government 
spending  and  not  raise  taxes.  He  also  played  to  federalist  sentiment  in  the  riding, 
saying  that  he  was  out  to  dislodge  the  Bloc  Qu^b^cois  from  its  status  as  official 
opposition. 

Gaudet  was  happy  about  Reform's  performance  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
Tories,  whose  candidate  finished  a  distant  third  with  10  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote. 

"We  totally  crushed  the  Tories,"  he  said.  "We  managed  to  shovel  more  dirt  on 
the  Tory  coffin,  which  is  already  six  feet  under." 

The  Tory  candidate  did  manage  to  end  up  ahead  of  the  NDP's  Bob  Lawson.  The 
New  Democrats  placed  fourth  with  seven  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 

Lawson,  33,  a  public  housing  activist  and  doctoral  student  in  political  science 
at  Carleton  University,  laments  what  he  sees  as  the  disappearance  of  progressivism 
in  Parliament. 

"We've  lost  a  lot  of  progressive  ideology.  Deficit  fixation  is  now  driving 
economic  and  social  policy,"  he  said. 

Lawson  says  that  indifferent  local  media  coverage  is  partly  to  blame  for  his 
party's  performance. 
Please  see  "Candidate,"  page  2 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


••••••••  Special  Events  •••••••• 

The  Hart  House  Performance  Art  Series  -  Pam 

Paterson  performs  "Emily  Speaks"  on  Wednesday,  February  22nd 
at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Library. 

Combat  Artists  Speak  -  Wednesday  March  1st.  1995  from 
7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  in  the  Hart  House  East  Common  Room. 
Commander  Chip  Beck  (USNR)(USA),  Allan  Harding  MacKay 
(Canada),  and  Edward  E.  Zuber  (Canada),  officially  commissioned 
to  depict  contemporary  armed  conflicts  or  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions, will  present/discuss  their  works. 


Art 


The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  February  2nd  to 
March  2nd  -  "Paintings  by  Sydney  Drum". 
The  Arbor  Room  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents 
recent  work  by  Marieke  Boorman  from  February  6th  to  March  4th. 
Meet  the  artist  in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Tuesday,  February  7th  from 
5:30  to  7:30  p.m. 


••••••••••••••  Music  ••••••••••••• 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  Pianist  William 
Aide  performs  on  February  26th  at  3:00  p.m.  in  The  Great  Hall. 

Hart  of  the  Drum  Series  -  The  Faculty  African  Ensemble 
percussion  group  performs  on  Thursday,  March  16th  at  8:30  p.m. 
in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  Don  Englert  Quartet  perfomns  on  Friday. 
March  3rd  at  8:30  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn, 
come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m.  Also,  don't 
miss  out  on  the  Hart  House  Weekend  Bridge  Tournie'.  to  be  held  on 
March  18  and  19.  For  more  information,  pick  up  a  flyer  at  the  Hall 
Porter's  Desk,  or  call  978-2446. 

Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interested 
in  competitive  parliamentary  debating.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m;  new  debaters  are  encouraged  to  come 
to  Wednesday  meetings  at  4:00  p.m.  For  further  information,  call 
978-0537. 

Graduate  Committee  -  On  February  23rd,  the  Graduate  Committee 
Wine  Seminar  Series  presents  "Travellin'  Wines:  How  do  'Italian' 
wines  from  California,  'German'  wines  from  Ontario,  and  other  expa- 
triate vintages  compare  with  their  home  country  cousins?"  Cost  is 
$22  ($15  for  students).  For  more  information,  call  978-2447. 

Investment  Club  -  On  Wednesday,  February  22nd,  the  club  will  host 
Mr.  Rob  Bourgeois  of  Nesbitt-Burns,  who  will  be  speaking  on  fixed 
income  securities.  Don't  miss  the  chance  to  meed  a  key  industry  play- 
er! The  meeting  will  take  place  in  the  East  Common  Room  at  6:00  p.m. 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more 
information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 


Atliletics 


Conventry  Cup  Squash  Tournament-  March  3rd,  4th,  and  5th.  Entry 
fee:  $10.00.  Events  include:  Women's  Open,  or  Men's  A  and  B.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Membership  Services  Office  at  978-2447. 

Table  Tennis  Varsity  Tournament -Salurtiay,  March  4th  from  2:00  to 
7:00  p.m.  in  the  Lower  Gym.  This  tournament  is  open  to  alumni,  staff, 
and  students.  For  more  information  call  the  Membership  Services 
Office  at  978-2447.  The  deadline  for  registration  is  March  1st  at 

5:00  p.m. 

New  Nautilus  Equipment  -  Sign  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk 
for  a  free  demonstration  on  the  17  new  Nautilus  machines. 
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Panelists  hash  out  age-old  debate  with  Finestone 

Multiculturalism  in  Canada 
called  tribal,  divisive 


BY  Andrew  Potter 

Canada' s  multicultural  policy,  while  w^-intended, 
risks  promoting  separateness  and  tribalism  and 
should  be  revamped. 

That  was  the  message  delivered  to  Sheila 
Finestone,  the  federal  minister  of  multiculturalism, 
at  a  panel  discussion  on  the  issue  held  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  Centre  last  Thursday  night. 

Entitled  "Unity  In  Diversity:  A  New 
Multicultural  Policy  for  Canada?"  the  forum  fea- 
tured a  keynote  address  by  Finestone  and  a  series 
of  replies  by  the  panel,  which  included  Globe  and 
Mail  columnist  Bronwyn  Drainie;  Hugh  Graham, 
a  senior  banker  and  member  of  the  African  Cana- 
dian community,  writer/broadca.slcr  Eve  Drobot; 
and  Wegdan  A/zam,  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Muslim  Women. 

Fil  Eraser,  the  former  Alberta  human  rights 
commissioner  and  current  president  of  Vision  TV, 
acted  as  the  moderator. 

Eraser  set  the  tone  for  much  of  the  discussion 
when  he  opened  the  evening  by  saying  that  whether 
we  acknowledge  it  or  not,  multiculturalism  is  what 
we  are. 

"Canada  is  a  hothouse  for  the  world,"  he  said. 
"We  have  nurtured  the  tender  shcxjts  of  different 
ways,  allowing  people  to  live  together  in  reason- 
able harmony,  allowing  for,  if  not  celebrating, 
difference." 

Einestone  defended  Canada's  multicultural 
policy  in  her  opening  remarks,  stressing  the  funda- 
mentally practical  nature  of  multiculturalism. 

Arguing  that  multiculturalism  is  not  about  aca- 
demic theorizing,  but  rather  about  trying  to  live 
together  in  a  pluralist  world,  Finestone  offered  a 
Top  Ten  list  of  reasons  for  endorsing  official 
multiculturalism. 

Her  list  covered  the  social  (multiculturalism  is 
"fun"  and  "educational"),  the  political 
(multiculturalism  is  "our  international  political 
interest"),  the  economic  ("multiculturalism  is  the 
way  of  the  future  in  the  global  village")  and  the 
platitudinous  ("it  is  the  right  thing  to  do"). 

Finestone  denied  that  multiculturalism  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  Canadian  way  of  life,  saying  that 
the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  ensures  all 
citizx;ns  must  honour  certain  common  values. 

In  her  reply,  the  Globe's  Drainie  criticized 


writer  Neil  Bissoondaih.  Bissoondath,  she  said, 
assumes  that  people  who  retain  some  of  their  non- 
Canadian  cultural  identity  are  somehow  dcsuoy- 
ing  the  fabric  of  Canada. 

"We  don't  like  to  talk  about  it,  but  people  like 
Neil  Bissoondath  are  distancing  themselves  from 
their  communities  on  a  class  basis,"  Drainie  said. 

But  Drainie  also  says  she  recognizes  the 
ghettoizing  potential  of  multiculturalism. 

"I  have  trouble  with  official  multiculturalism 
when  it  promotes  any  form  of  separateness, "  she 
said. 

But  the  sharpest  rebuke  to  official 
multiculturalism  was  given  by  Drobot,  who  equaled 
multiculturalism  with  tribalism. 

"I'm  opposed  to  official  multiculturalism  be- 
cause I'm  anti-tribal,"  she  said.  "A  benign  govern- 
ment diKtrine  has  been  transformed  into  a  politi- 
cal cudgel,  used  to  emphasize  our  differences." 

Drobot  says  Canadians  arc  naive  about  people's 
desires  to  retain  their  heritage. 

"Multiculturalism  asks  people  to  be  pleasantly 
ethnic.  If  only  it  were  that  easy,"  she  said.. 

Azzam  said  Canadian  multiculturalism  strength- 
ens the  country,  but  the  country  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  in  combating  racism.  She  called  on  Finestone 
to  increase  funding  to  race  relations  groups  and  to 
implement  a  more  comprehensive  race  relations 
policy. 

"We  need  serious  action,  and  we  need  it  now," 
she  said. 

Graham  said  the  legal  and  social  equality  of  all 
Canadians  was  more  important  than  an  equal 
regard  for  everyone's  cultures. 

"First  and  foremost,  we  must  maintain  the  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  without  which  the  equality  of 
cultures  is  meaningless." 

The  question  period  following  the  panel  discus- 
sion was  marred  by  one  unfortunate  incident. 

An  unidentified  older  male  from  Scarborough 
gave  a  rambling  speech  in  which  he  accused 
immigrants  of  ruining  Canada  for  whites.  He  then 
unfurled  a  homemade  sign  which  read 
"Multiculturalism  =  Third  World  Garbage." 

A  brief  scuffle  broke  out  when  a  second  man 
grabbed  the  sign  and  tore  it,  but  order  was  quickly 
restored  by  Eraser  who  pleaded,  "Please,  let  us  be 
Canadian  about  this!"  The  talk  was  co-sponsored 
by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Christians  and  Jews. 


Prof  says  he's  unable  to  teach 


Continued  rrom  page  1 

"He  hasn  i  resigned  or  any- 
thing," Gooch  said.  "I But  |  it  sug- 
gests to  me  he  wants  to  put  this 
part  of  his  life  behind  him." 

Applications  for  disability 
benefits  normally  include  at  least 
one  doctor's  opinion  that  the  in- 
dividual is  too  incapacitated, 
mentally  or  physically,  to  con- 
tinue working. 

The  university's  insurance 
company  is  now  left  to  decide 
whether  O'Driscoll  is  indeed 
incapacitated  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered disabled. 

If  approved,  he  will  collect 
benefits  equal  to  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  his  current  $90,(X)0  sal- 
ary from  the  insurance  company. 

O'DriscoIl's  third  book  in  his 
"New  World  Order"  series  was 
released  early  in  December.  It 
furthers  his  claim  that  a  con- 
spiracy of  politicians  and  finan- 
ciers controls  the  world's  gov- 
ernments, banks,  media,  and  the 
weather. 

The  conspiracy  also  has  roots 
at  U  of  T:  the  professor  believes 
that  the  department  of  chemistry 
IS  currently  embarked  on  a 
project  to  create  killer  viruses 
similar  to  AIDS. 

O'Driscoll  claims  the  con- 
spiracy robbed  him  of  his  job  as 
chair  of  Celtic  studies  at  U  of  T. 

O'Driscoll  is  still  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  a  break-and-enter 
and  assault  charge  laid  against 
him  by  police  in  Arthur,  On- 
tario, where  he  lived. 

O'Driscoll  was  arrested  and 
briefly  jailed  following  thai  in- 
cident. O'Driscoll  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 


Bye,  Bob  -  love  ya! 


NDP  wins  rez  vote 

Continued  Trom  page  1 

"We  were  simply  unable  to  get  our  message  out  to  the  media,"  he 
said. 

Lawson  says  he  hoped  to  gamer  support  from  the  students  and 
public  servants  in  the  riding  angry  at  impending  budget  cuts  to 
federal  programs  and  services  proposed  by  the  federal  Liberal 
government. 

In  the  end,  his  party  was  only  able  to  top  the  polls  that  were  set  up 
in  the  student  residences  of  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

Lawson  says  the  proposed  cutbacks  to  education  funding  arc 
representative  of  what  he  sees  as  the  trend  for  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment to  reverse  themselves  on  their  campaign  policies. 

'This  is  just  another  sign  of  how  far  lo  the  right  the  Liberals  have 
gone,"  he  said. 

Gaudet,  meanwhile,  says  he  supports  reforming  education  through 
income-contingent  student  loan  repayment.  He  also  supports  replac- 
ing federal  transfers  to  universities  with  direct  grants  to  students. 

Lawson  denies  the  Liberal  victory  in  his  riding  was  politically 
significant. 

"It's  not  a  big  victory  if  you  win  seats  you're  more  or  less  assured 
of  winning,"  he  said. 
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New  administration  liandboolc  causes  controversy 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  publication  of  a  new  sludenl 
handbook  by  U  of  T's  adminis- 
tration has  the  student  council 
outraged  over  what  it  feels  is  a 
misuse  of  student  funds. 

Garelh  Spanglett,  the  council 
president,  said  the  university  was 
using  student  fees  to  go  into 
competition  with  the  current 
handbooks  already  being  put  out 
by  student  organizations. 

Spanglett  says  there  is  no  need 
for  another  book,  when  his  coun- 
cil is  already  producing  one  sub- 
sidized by  student  money. 

"It's  misusing  student 
money.. .[and]  it's  going  against 
the  wishes  of  the  student  gov- 
ernment," said  Spanglett. 

The  new  handbook,  called 
Campus  Life,  will  be  published 
by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
making  it  subsidized  by  student 
fees,  said  Spanglett. 

For  the  last  two  years,  stu- 
dents have  paid  fees  on  top  of 
their  tuition  to  pay  for  the  Office 
of  Student  Affairs  and  other  stu- 
dent services.  Spanglett  said 
those  fees  shouldn't  be  used  to 
compete  with  student-run  busi- 
nesses. 

"How  can  they  use  student 
money  without  the  support  of 
students?  This  is  another  exam- 
ple of  how  our  university  is  try- 
ing to  screw  us.  If  we're  paying 
the  bill,  maybe  its  about  time 
they  start  listening  to  what  we 
have  to  say." 

But  the  head  of  student  affairs 
says  his  office's  handbook  will 
be  completely  different  from  the 
one  put  out  by  the  council. 

The  200-page  book  will  be  a 
comprehensive  resource  guide, 
a  reference  for  all  U  of  T  stu- 
dents, said  David  Neelands,  as- 


sistant vice-president  for  student 
affairs. 

"My  goal  is  to  provide  a  better 
handbook  for  more  students," 
said  Neelands.  "[There's]  lots  of 
room  for  student  governments 
to  produce  an  anti-calendar  on 
campus." 

The  student  money  required 
to  put  the  handbook  together  is 
minimal,  says  Neelands,  at  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  publishing 
costs.  The  other  90  per  cent  will 
come  from  advertising. 

"Student  fees  have  funded 
handbooks  of  students  in  the 
past,"  he  said. 

The  money  will  come  from 
discontinuing  the  student  affairs 
pocket-sized  U  of  T  telephone 
directory  that  students  now  pay 
for,  he  says.  That  will  amount  to 
about  $12,000  in  student  money 
used  for  its  publication. 

Spanglett  argues  that  using 
student  fees  for  a  handbook  no 
student  government  endorses  is 
a  mistake. 

"[They've]  purposely  gone  to 
put  themselves  at  odds  with  SAC, 
the  Erindale  College  Student 
Union,  the  Scarborough  College 
Student  Council  and  the  Varsity 
and  any  other  groups  that  offer  a 
handbook,"  he  said. 

Furthermore,  the  new  hand- 
book will  lake  advertising  rev- 
enues away  from  the  council's 
handbook,  he  says. 

Spanglett  points  to  the  hiring 
by  Neelands  of  Brian  Burchell, 
the  person  responsible  for  the 
student  council's  handbook  ad- 
vertising for  the  past  three  years, 
to  work  for  the  new  Campus 
Life. 

Neelands  agrees  that  his  new 
book  could  take  advertisers  away 
from  student  publications. 

"It  could  be  that  we're  going 
to  take  away  his  advertising  rev- 


enue," said  Neelands.  "The  ad- 
vertisers might  [be]  more  inter- 
ested in  us — it's  a  campus  wide 
thorough  handbook.  But  I  don't 
have  a  solution. 

"It's  a  fact  of  life." 

Neelands  says  there  was  noth- 
ing wrong  with  him  hiring 
Burchell. 

"In  our  day  and  age,  it's  very 


difficult  to  steal  people.  If  Gareth 
thinks  we've  stolen  Brian,  he 
must' ve  thought  he  owned  him," 
said  Neelands. 

Jim  Delaney,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  student  affairs  handbook 
project,  said  Spanglett  has  known 
about  this  since  November. 

"It  [Spanglett's  anger]  sur- 
prises me  because  Gareth  has 


been  on  the  steering  group  for 
the  student  handbook  since  No- 
vember." 

Spanglett  says  he  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  publication 
of  Campus  Life. 

"We  will  pursue  any  avenue 
we  have  to  torpedo  this  project," 
said  Spanglett. 

Varsity  Publications,  the  pub- 


lishers of  the  Varsity,  also  pro- 
duce an  annual  student  hand- 
book. Editor  Bruce  Rolston  said 
their  board  of  directors  had  yet 
to  take  a  position  on  the  new 
student  affairs  handbook. 

Campus  Life  will  be  available 
to  all  of  U  of  T's  52,000  stu- 
dents. Between  65,000  to  70,000 
copies  will  be  printed. 


SAC  proposes  new  club  guidelines 


BY  MiCHELA  PaSQUALI 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council's  proposed  changes  to 
its  club  guidelines  may  dis- 
qualify some  U  of  T  clubs  from 
council  funding. 

According  to  the  proposed 
changes,  to  receive  council  fund- 
ing, 5 1  per  cent  of  club  members 
must  be  full-time  undergradu- 
ates and  over  the  course  of  the 
year,  clubs  must  carry  out  two 
events. 

Before,  the  council  had  of- 
fered funding  to  any  officially 
recognized  U  of  T  group.  But 
Michael  Rusek,  the  SAC  clubs 
officer,  says  many  of  these 
groups  have  little  relevance  to 
the  U  of  T  undergraduate  stu- 
dents the  council  represents. 

"Some  clubs  actually  have 
nothing  to  do  with  U  of  T  under- 
graduates," he  said,  "They  just 
use  the  U  of  T  name  to  get  spe- 
cial privileges." 

"Since  part  of  the  incidental 
fees  that  students  pay  along  with 
their  tuition  goes  to  SAC,  we 
feel  it's  only  fair  that  our  sup- 
port go  to  U  of  T  students  and  not 
just  anyone,"  he  said. 

The  proposed  guidelines,  if 
passed  at  an  upcoming  SAC 
board  meeting,  would  come  into 


effect  during  the  1995/1996 
school  year. 

Some  groups,  however,  say 
they  would  be  victimized  by  the 
new  guidelines. 

Akademia,  a  journal  put  out 
by  undergraduate  philosophy 
students  twice  a  year,  is  one 
group  that  could  be  in  danger 
because  of  the  new  guidelines. 

Abbie  Levin,  one  of  the  jour- 
nal's organizers,  says  the  paper 
will  die  without  the  council's 
financial  support. 

"Our  funding  has  been  reduced 
[to  a  point  where]  producing  a 
quality  paper  is  no  longer  feasi- 
ble," she  said. 

"The  new  guidelines  don't 
make  any  sense.  They  [council 
members]  have  said  they  will 
fund  a  launch  party  for  the  pa- 
per, but  they've  rejected  our  ap- 
plication to  receive  funding  to 
produce  the  paper,"  said  Levin. 

"I  feel  they're  cutting  off  a 
crucial  part  of  the  academic  com- 
munity," she  said. 

The  U  of  T  branch  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Raelian  Movement  could 
also  fall  victim  to  the  council's 
new  guidelines.  The  Raelians  are 
a  group  of  40,000  people  world- 
wide who  believe  that  humans 
are  descendants  of  alien-created 
genetic  patterns. 


The  U  of  T  group  is  comprised 
mainly  of  graduate  students,  with 
only  two  undergraduates. 

"According  to  the  new  guide- 
lines, we  would  no  longer  be  a 
SAC-recognized  club,"  said 
Mehran  Sam,  a  member  of  the 
group. 

Rusek  admitted  that  two  to 
three  groups  would  not  get  fur- 
ther support  from  the  council. 
But  he  says  the  new  guidelines 
would  open  up  possibilities  for 
currently  non-recognized  groups 
to  get  council  funding. 

"The  new  guidelines  would 
allow  fraternities  to  gain  sup- 
port from  SAC,  and  college 
groups  would  gain  a  lot  more  as 
well,"  he  said. 

Some  groups  at  the  U  of  T 
aren't  worried  by  the  changes. 
Andrea  Calver,  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
said  she  doesn't  see  the  benefits. 

"Some  of  the  rules  are 
strange,"  she  said.  "They  restrict 
the  participation  of  some  part- 
time  and  graduate  students." 

Michael  Herrera,  a  member 
of  the  Accounting  Society, 
agrees  that  there  are  not  many 
benefits  to  being  a  council-rec- 
ognized group. 

"They  ask  for  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion that  is  difficult  to  put  to- 


Mike  Rusek. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 
gether  and  the  funding  you  get  in 
return  is  minimal,"  he  said. 

Because  of  some  of  the  nega- 
tive responses  to  the  proposed 
guidelines  the  council  has  re- 
ceived, there  may  be  some  revi- 
sions made  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

"We  may  change  the  require- 
ments to  include  part-time  as 
well  as  full-time  students,  for 
example,"  said  Rusek. 

The  council  hopes  to  get  the 
final  proposal  approved  at  its 
board  meeting  on  March  2. 

The  uni  versi  ty '  s  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  will  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  giving  campus 
groups  "official"  recognition — 
giving  groups  the  right  to  use  the 
U  of  T  symbol,  for  instance. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "We  will  pursue  any  avenue  we  have  to  torpedo  this 
project. "  SAC  president  Gareth  "Captain  Nemo"  Spanglett  lowers  the  periscope 
on  the  SAC  dome  and  prepares  for  a  submerged 
attack  on  Simcoe  Hall.  (p.  3) 

State  of  the  U. 


The  annual  report  of  the  university 
ombudspcrson  is  always  a  treasure  to  read. 

Liz  Hoffman,  the  last  resort  of  anyone  at  U  of 
T  frustrated  with  the  bureaucratic  runaround, 
catalogues  the  500  or  600  complaints  that  flit 
through  her  office  and  breaks  them  down,  into 
neat  little  categories  of  the  problems  people 
have.  The  university  then  responds  with  their 
best  excuses  why  things  are  talcing  too  long,  or 
are  too  costly  to  change,  or  just  can't  be  done. 

This  is  a  calm  year:  Hoffman  and  the  admin- 
isu^aiion  disagree  on  only  two  or  three  issues; 
the  rest  seem  to  be  being  resolved  as  fast  as  this 
place  ever  moves — faster  than  a  glacier,  but 
slower  than  a  Galapagos  tortoise,  in  other  words. 

In  fact,  there  are  only  three  major  issues  that 
Hoffman's  proposals  could  run  afoul  of  serious 
administrative  opposition:  tuition  refunds, 
classes  in  profs'  homes,  and  harassment  policy. 

REFUNDS:  Hoffman  is  only  the  latest  to 
weigh  in,  saying  that  the  refund  schedule  for 
dropped  courses  is  unfair  to  students.  You'll 
remember  the  Arts  and  Science  Students'  Un- 
ion saying  the  refund  schedule,  which  ends  all 
refunds  on  full-year  courses  by  mid-October, 
was  the  worst  in  the  province. 

Now  an  impartial  observer  agrees  this  uni- 
versity is  screwing  students.  While  not  a  sur- 
prise to  anyone  who's  dropped  a  course  re- 
cently, it  is  a  nice  bit  of  moral  support. 

Hoffman's  concern,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
somewhat  different  from  most  students'.  Most 
of  us  think  being  asked  to  make  up  our  minds 
about  courses  right  away  is  just  unfair;  we  want 
the  freedom  to  drop  down  to  part-time  status 
and  make  up  courses  in  the  summer  without 
losing  too  much  cash.  Hoffman,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  worried  about  the  real  hard-luck  cases, 
who  are  forced  to  drop  out  of  school  altogether, 
and  lose  a  lot  of  money  they  could  probably  use. 

The  difference  is,  the  university  often  makes 
exceptions  already  for  students  suffering  genu- 


ine hardship;  if  those  students  were  given  a 
little  more  consideration,  it  would  satisfy 
Hoffman's  main  concem,  while  still  angering  a 
majority  of  students. 

PROF'S  HOMES:  Hoffman  wants  profes- 
sors to  only  offer  classes  in  genuine  academic 
settings.  Apparently,  some  profs  prefer  going 
to  bars  or  to  their  homes  with  students  for 
classes,  something  she  feels  is  rife  with  the 
potential  for  feelings  of  discomfort,  and  possi- 
bilities for  harassment. 

Hoffman  isn't  saying  students  can't  be  in- 
vited to  a  professor's  home  in  a  social  context; 
she's  just  saying  course  work  should  be  done  in 
a  situation  where  everyone's  comfortable.  It's 
a  good  suggestion;  but  expect  the  university, 
emboldened  by  the  recent  backlash  against 
political  correctness,  to  put  up  a  fight. 

HARASSMENT:  Hoffman  continues  to  feel 
the  guidelines  against  harassing  behaviour  at 
the  university  are  not  strong  enough.  It  is  a  view 
that  is  shared  by  many:  even  after  the  most 
recent  set  of  changes  were  passed  through  this 
year,  profs  are  regarded  more  leniently  than 
students,  some  unions  have  better  grievance 
procedures  than  others,  and  so  on. 

This  is  another  one  president  Rob  Prichard 
and  Co.  can  be  expected  to  ignore,  to  their 
detriment.  To  be  fair,  the  last  set  of  changes 
took  SEVEN  YEARS  to  push  through.  It's 
understandable,  if  not  forgivable,  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  jump  back  in  again. 

Basically,  administration  opposition  is  ex- 
pected on  all  three  of  these  issues.  But  that's  to 
be  expected. 

Hoffman's  office  has  no  real  power;  it's  just 
a  means  of  identifying  what  people  see  as  the 
problems  of  this  institution. 

In  this  year's  report,  Hoffman  has  pointed 
out  some  serious  problems  with  the  status  quo. 
We  urge  all  campus  leaders  to  think  about  how 
action  can  be  taken  to  rectify  them. 


Clarifications 


In  this  issue.  Graduate  Students"  Union  presi- 
dent Stephen  Johnson  takes  us  to  task  for  fac- 
tual inaccuracies  in  our  editorial  on  letting 
students  vote  on  new  increases  in  their  non- 
tuition  fees. 

Specifically,  he  says  we  were  wrong  in  three 
areas:  1 )  failing  to  stale  the  current  round  of  fee 
negotiations  between  student  leaders  and  the 
administration  is  separate  from  an  earlier  round 
in  1994;  2)  not  mentioning  that  many  of  the 
questions  that  we  stated  were  being  argued  over 
by  the  two  sides  would  be  answered  defini- 
tively by  the  education  ministry;  and  3)  saying 
the  students'  side  has  put  ideas  on  the  table, 
when  they  have  still  to,  formally,  in  this  round. 

Because  of  all  this,  Johnson  states,  our 
"fears" — that  student  politicians  are  consider- 
ing giving  away  students'  right  to  vote  on  their 
own  fee  increases — are  "deeply  flawed." 

We  welcome  Johnson's  clarifications.  We 


agree  with  him  that  students  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  in  any  decision  affecting 
them.  His  determination  to  supplement  the 
public  record  with  these  additional  details  about 
the  negotiation  process  shows  that,  unlike  many 
student  leaders  we  could  mention,  he  clearly  is 
taking  a  great  personal  interest  in  this  issue. 

But,  frankly,  these  minor  elaborations  do  not 
affect  our  "fears"  one  bit. 

For  Johnson  does  not  answer  the  key  ques- 
tion we  were  posing:  will  student  leaders  try 
and  grab  the  power  of  approving  student  fee 
increases,  or  will  they  allow  all  students  to 
democratically  vote  on  their  own  fee  hikes? 

All  he  does  say  is  that  taking  away  the  vote 
is  "not  his  agenda,"  and  whether  students  should 
vote  on  fee  hikes  will  be  "a  central  issue"  in  the 
negotiations  he's  involved  in.  A  ringing  en- 
dorsement of  democracy,  it's  not.  Maybe  that 
will  come  in  the  next  clarification. 
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BACKTALK  fefrer5^  to  the  editor 


Disservice  to 
immigrants 

After  reading  your  article 
("Musings  on  citizenship  and 
Canada's  cultural  mosaic,"  Feb. 
9),  I  feel  you  are  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  Canada's  landed  immi- 
grants. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear: 
1  believe  (as  you  do)  that  becom- 
ing a  citizen  is  "an  integral  part 
of  the  process  of  starting  all  over 
again." 

Personally,  I  am  counting  the 
days  to  become  a  citizen.  Be- 
cause of  this  symbolic  gesture  I 
want  to  show  my  appreciation 
for  my  new  home.  But  some 
residents  do  not  wish  to  become 
citizens.  My  point  is  that  your 
portrayal  of  the  residents  is  bi- 
ased. 

You  mentioned,  for  instance. 
Ronald,  someone  who  came  here 
to  abuse  the  system  (in  order  to 
get  welfare,  OHIP,  etc.).  It  is  too 
bad  that  in  these  times  of  in- 
creasing racism  you  chose  to 
talk  about  a  bad  apple  who  docs 
not  represent  the  majority.  In- 
deed, Ronald's  remarks  are  the 
stereotyped  excuses  that  some 
politicians  use  to  stop  the  influx 
of  immigrants. 

I  know  a  lot  of  residents  who 
have  lived  here  for  years  but, 
unlike  Ronald,  they  came  to 
work,  to  progress  or  to  study. 
You  said  that  citizens  "partici- 
pate in  building  a  nation  in  which 
they  have  found  a  home."  Most 
residents,  too,  participate  in  this 
process  without  wishing  to  be- 
come citizens.  The  main  reason 
is  because  they  do  not  want  to 
vote.  They  cannot  be  blamed  for 
this:  voting  is  not  compulsory, 
and  even  people  who  have  lived 
here  all  their  lives  do  not  give  a 
damn  about  voting. 

Next  lime  you  talk  to  an  im- 
migrant, forget  the  distinction 
between  resident  or  citizen.  Just 
concentrate  on  how  helpful  he  or 
she  is  to  Canada,  eh? 

Gabriela  Sanchez 
UofT 

SAFS' 
essentialist 
line 

Arguing  against  equity  and 
equality  in  a  debate  sponsored 
by  the  Society  for  Academic  (so- 


called)  Freedom  ("L'  of  T's  anli- 
PC  academic  group  sponsors 
equity  debate,"  Feb.  6),  U  of  T 
professor  Bill  Sullivan  appar- 
ently said  employment  equity 
does  not  reflect  the  realities  of 
life:  "the  academic  lifestyle  is 
sexist,  demanding,  especially  ai 
a  time  when  women  will  have 
children." 

It  is  curious  that  in  Sullivan's 
universe,  only  women  have  chil- 
dren. It  is  even  more  curious  that 
having  children  is  described  by 
Sullivan  as  something  that 
women  "will"  do — as  though 
women  suffered  from  some  per- 
verse inclination  to  carry  on  the 
human  race,  .some  particularly 
feminine  instinct  not  found  in 
the  male  of  the  species. 

Sullivan's  curious  premises 
(that  women  have  children 
through  immaculate  conception, 
and  that  having  children  is  a 
perverse  choice  that  no  self-re- 
specting academic  would  make), 
would  logically  lead  to  his  con- 
clusion that  it  is  "the  academic 
lifestyle"  iLself  that  is  sexist — 
not  men  like  Sullivan.  The  argu- 
ment is  indeed  a  logical  one,  but, 
as  they  say  in  the  computer  world, 
"garbage  in,  garbage  out." 

Perhaps  U  of  T  professor  and 
SAFS  president  John  Furedy 
could  consider  changing  the 
name  of  his  society  to  the  more 
accurate  one  of  "Society  for 
Willfully  Ignoring  the  Facts  of 
Life." 

Mariana  Valverde 
Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Criminology 

No  due 
process 

Ghada  Jayyusi  Lehn's  letter  to 
the  editor  ( 'Merger  pragmatic." 
Feb.  6)  prompts  me  to  correct  a 
misperception  created  by  the 
Varsity  article  she  cites. 

In  the  brief  telephone  inter- 
view that  preceded  the  article,  I 
made  the  straightforward  point 
(which  I  have  been  making  from 
the  outset),  that  the  decision- 
making process  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  according  to  the 
Provostial  White  Paper,  ought 
to  be  a  two-way  process. 

That  is  to  say,  the  administra- 
tion and  departments  each  ought 
to  present  their  own  assessments, 
free  from  constraint  and  in  light 
of  their  respective  expenise.  On 
the  basis  of  both  assessments,  a 
joint  decision  ought  then  be 


reached.  When,  however,  at  the 
very  outset  a  gun  is  put  to  the 
head  of  one  of  the  parties  in 
question,  (the  departments),  the 
two-way  process  is  doomed  to 
become  a  farce. 

This  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  the  merger  of  Middle 
Eastern  and  Islamic  and  Near 
Eastern  studies,  as  various  mem- 
bers in  both  departments  have 
stated  in  public.  What  1  alleg- 
edly said  about  the  exclusion  of 
"Islam"  in  the  name  of  the 
merged  department  does  not  rep- 
resent my  personal  view,  but 
was  merely  intended  as  an  ex- 
ample to  indicate  that  no  weigh- 
ing of  the  pros  and  cons  of  merger 
did  (or  could)  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Thus 
from  beginning  to  end  my  com- 
plaint has  been  about  the  lack  of 
due  process. 

Albert  Pietersma 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies 

Our  regrets, 
Rob 

In  your  Jan.  24  issue,  a  story 
titled  "Grad  students  prepare  for 
strike,"  Anjum  Choudhry  re- 
ported that,  "the  (TA's]  union 
has  asked  U  of  T  president  Rob 
Prichard  to  close  down  the  uni- 
versity (on  Jan.  25]  so  that  all 
TA's  may  participate,"  and  that 
"as  of  this  weekend,  the  union 
had  still  not  heard  back  from 
Prichard." 

My  interview  with  a  Varsity 
reporter  took  place  on  Jan.  18. 
What  I  told  the  reporter  was  that 
the  University  Of  Toronto  Em- 
ployees Associations  and  Un- 
ions, an  informal  umbrella  group 
Letters  continued  on  page  6 
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Northern  Ireland  conflict  continues 


BY  CORMAC 
MCCARTHY 

The  catalogue  of  British  failures  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  during  the  past  25  years 
is  long — curfews,  internment  without 
trial,  torture,  hundreds  of  plastic  bullet 
injuries,  miscarriages  of  justice  and,  of 
course,  the  death  squads. 

In  all  of  this,  there  is  maybe  one  place 
where  the  British  can  claim  a  victory  of 
sorts — in  their  ability  to  manipulate  the 
media. 

Former  British  Army  officer  Colin 
Wallace  long  ago  went  public  about  the 
British  intelligence  propaganda  opera- 
tions run  from  Thievpal  Barracks  in 
Lisbum,  headquarters  of  the  British 
army  in  Northern  Ireland.  He  revealed 
that  a  daily  diet  of  lies,  misinformation 
and  fairy  tales  was  fed  to  the  media. 


who  dutifully  reported  it  all  as  gospel. 

Lies:  the  British  apparently  never 
beat  anybody  up,  never  murdered  any- 
one, never  armed  and  organized  Loyal- 
ist death  squads  linked  to  the  South 
African  military. 

Misinformation:  salacious  stories 
about  Irish  nationalists  (and  the  popular 
band  The  Pogues),  branded  as  "terrorist 
sympathizers,"  were  concocted  and 
"leaked". 

Fairy  tales:  the  best,  and  longest- 
lasting  is  the  absurd  claim  that  Britain's 
only  role  in  Ireland  (as  in  Kenya,  Ma- 
laya, Cyprus,  India,  Palestine  and  a  host 
of  other  former  colonies),  was  to  keep 
the  "warring  tribes"  from  killing  each 
other. 

Dissecting,  analyzing,  filtering,  and, 
of  course,  inventing  the  news  from  Ire- 
land has  become  the  raison  d'eU"e  of 
British  intelligence.  From  1964  to  the 


present,  they  have  found  willing  and 
influential  allies  in  the  media. 

Recall  the  reaction  of  the  Canadian 
media. to  the  Irish  Peace  Initiative  by 
Sinn  Fein  leader  Gerry  Adams,  Social 
Democratic  Labour  Party  president  John 
Hume  and  former  Irish  Taoiseach  Albert 
Reynolds.  For  the  first  time  in  years, 
Irish  nationalists  are  setting  the  agenda 
and  this  has  the  British  worried.  Yet 
nearly  five  months  after  the  cessation 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Army's  military 
campaign,  the  media  continues  to  offer 
us  a  simplistic  picture  of  the  conflict. 

However,  the  visual  images  the  me- 
dia offers  us  of  young  British  soldiers 
playing  soccer  with  working-class  kids 
in  Catholic  ghettos  belies  the  harsh 
realties  that  continue  to  define  day-to- 
day life  for  nationalists  in  Northern 
Ireland.  British  security  forces  continue 
to  have  draconian  powers  to  arbitrarily 


arrest,  torture  and  detain  Irish  citizens. 

Indeed,  the  same  legislation  used  to 
wrongfully  imprison  Gerry  Conlon  of 
the  Guildford  Four  for  14  years  is  used 
today  in  the  British  government's  at- 
tempt to  smash  non-violent  Irish  dis- 
sent. Horrific  miscarriages  of  justice 
have  occurred  since  the  declaration  of 
the  cease-fire. 

Protestant  privilege  is  still  a  reality 
in  the  Six  Counties.  Official  British 
government  figures  show  that  Catholic 
males  are  two  and-a-half  times  more 
likely  to  be  unemployed  than  Protes- 
tants. As  well,  Cambridge  University 
professor  Bob  Rowthom  concluded  that 
discriminatory  employment  practices 
has  led  to  chronic  unemployment  in 
working-class  Catholic  communities, 
despite  the  billions  of  pounds  sunk  into 
the  Northern  Irish  economy  by  Britain. 

In  his  speech  to  nearly  1,500  people 


at  Convocation  Hall  last  October,  Gerry 
Adams  referred  to  the  need  for  the  gun 
to  be  permanently  removed  from  Irish 
politics  altogether.  This  is  a  nice  thought. 
However,  the  source  of  the  violence 
visited  upon  Ireland  remains  the  pres- 
ence of  the  British  military  on  Irish  soil. 
And  it  remains  active  despite  the  IRA's 
cease-fire. 

Today,  some  of  Britain's  soldiers 
wear  nifty  berets  instead  of  helmets  as 
they  patrol  Irish  streets.  Yet  the  victims 
of  Britain's  800  year-old  colonialist 
adventure  know  that  a  change  in  the 
uniform  of  their  oppressors  or  infusions 
of  foreign  capital  will  not  bring  an  end 
to  their  suffering. 

Cormac  McCarthy  is  a  member  of  Stu- 
dents for  Justice  in  Ireland  and  is  in- 
volved in  bringing  Gerry  Conlon  to 
speak  at  OISE  this  Thursday. 


luxation  infringes  on  native  self-determination 


BY  MICHAEL 
ESHKIBOK 

The  recent  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  to 
impose  taxation  on  native  com- 
panies operating  on  reserves  rep- 
resents a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  treaties  that  natives  struck 
with  the  Crown. 

Many  natives  believe  that  the 
agreements  that  saw  massive 
tracts  of  land  ceded  to  the  Cana- 
dian government  constitute  pay- 
ment of  all  future  taxation.  In 
other  words,  we  have  already 
paid  the  tax  forever,  hereafter. 

Under  the  Royal  Proclama- 


tion of  1763,  the  British  Crown 
unilaterally  claimed  ownership 
to  North  America,  a  continent 
we  have  lived  on  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  years.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  sull  believe  the  land 
belongs  to  the  Creator.  In  other 
words,  it  cannot  possibly  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 

When  the  Royal  Proclama- 
tion was  signed  in  1763,  Indian 
nations  were  still  capable  of  dev- 
astating British  settlements.  To 
avoid  conflict  with  Indians, 
Crown  sovereignty  was  made 
invisible.  By  signing  treaties,  the 
Crown  pretended  to  recognize 
Indian  nationhood. 

But  while  the  Royal  Procla- 


mation of  1763  is  still  the  strong- 
est guarantee  of  Indian  rights,  it 
created  a  legal  framework  for 
the  Crown  to  claim  our  land 
despite  the  fact  that  we  never 
lost  a  war  with  the  British — in 
fact,  we  sided  with  the  British 
against  the  Americans. 

Our  chiefs  did  not  make  a  bad 
deal.  Instead,  they  were  deceived 
by  successive  governments.  The 
chiefs  who  signed  the  treaties 
did  so  with  the  intention  of  the 
survival  and  well-being  of  Indi- 
ans as  Indians  for  all  time.  This 
meant  self-sufficiency,  not  de- 
pendency. 

However,  Canadian  policy 
towards  Indians  since  the  1867 


British  North  America  Act  shows 
a  racist  and  paternalist  attitude 
that  is  disturbing,  even  today. 

Under  international  standards, 
treaties  between  nations  and 
rights  of  "a  people"  are  extin- 
guishable  only  by  negotiated 
agreement  and  acceptance  by 
both  sides. 

In  areas  where  there  have  been 
no  treaties  signed,  the  federal 
government  should  act  as  if  there 
were  treaties  signed. 

The  principles  of  justice  for 
Indian  people  are  best  found  in 
these  treaties,  not  the  subsequent 
Indian  Act.  The  Indian  Act  is  a 
comprehensive  mechanism  of 
social  control  that  sociologists 


Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I'm  a  22  year-old  female  who 
recently  had  unprotected  sex  with 
a  stranger  while  on  vacation. 
When  I  came  home,  I  broke  out 
in  a  large  sore  that  my  doctor 
diagnosed  as  chancroid.  I've 
never  heard  of  this — what  is  it? 
Signed,  Surprised 

Dear  Surprised, 

Chancroid  is  a  highly  contagious 
sexually  transmitted  disease  that 
is  passed  by  contact,  usually 
sexually,  by  an  infected  person. 
It  is  an  infection  that  shows  up  as 
a  pimple,  usually  on  the  external 
areas  of  the  genitalia.  If  left  un- 
treated, the  pimple  can  ulcerate 
and  spread,  causing  swollen 
lymph  nodes  in  the  groin.  Very 
painful! 

This  infection  is  diagnosed  by 
a  skin  test  and  treated  with 
sulfanomide  drugs. 

However,  it  is  important  to 
ensure  that  your  doctor  has  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  you  before  tak- 
ing medication,  because 
chancroid  sores  closely  resem- 
ble the  sores  cause  by  syphilis 
and  other  diseases. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  19  year-old  female.  My 
mother  told  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  pregnancy  by  douch- 
ing. Is  this  true? 
Signed,  Prevention 


Dear  Prevention, 

Douching — squirting  liquid  into 
the  vagina  and  letting  it  run  out — 
is  not  an  effective  method  of 
birth  control.  The  theory  is  that 
the  sperm  will  supposedly  be 
washed  out  of  the  vagina  if  you 
douche  after  intercourse.  How- 
ever, sperm  move  very  quickly, 
so  no  matter  how  quickly  the 
douche  is  applied,  some  sperm 
will  have  moved  up  the  vagina 
and  into  the  uterus.  It  may  even 
be  that  the  pressure  of  the  douche 
helps  push  the  sperm  through 
the  cervix  into  the  vagina. 

It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  douching  can  be  harmful  to 
your  reproductive  health.  Douch- 
ing with  any  substance  can  de- 
stroy the  protective  bacteria  in 
the  vagina  and  make  you  more 
susceptible  to  vaginal  infection. 

It  is  a  myth  that  the  vagina  is 
"dirty"  or  not  "fresh"  and  that  it 
needs  to  be  cleaned  by  douch- 
ing. 

In  fact,  the  vagina  is  very  clean 
and  generates  its  own  bacteria  to 
keep  it  that  way.  Douching  can 
upset  this  balance. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I'm  really  worried  about  a  good 
friend  of  mine  as  she  is  in  a 
sexual  relationship  with  a  much 
older  male  professor  of  hers.  Can 
I  do  anything? 
Signed,  Concerned 


Dear  Concerned, 

Before  you  say  anything  to  your 
friend,  it  would  perhaps  be  help- 
ful to  remember  that  you  cannot 
change  her,  or  her  decisions. 
Although  you  are  worried,  it  is 
your  friend  that  must  decide  for 
herself  what  is  good  for  her. 

Having  said  this,  you  could 
perhaps  tell  her  you  are  worried 
about  her  since  her  prof  is  in  a 
position  of  power  of  her.  This  is 
about  the  extent  of  what  you  can 
say.  She  is  an  adult  and  she  can 
make  her  own  choices. 

It  is  also  important  to  remem- 
ber, however  that  age  is  irrel- 
evant for  many  people.  Some 
young  men  and  women  feel  very 
fulfilled  in  relationships  with 
people  ten  or  20  years  older. 
Maybe  your  friend  is  actually 
with  a  man  who  cares  a  great 
deal  for  her.  She  knows  what 
makes  her  content. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  25  year-old  female  and  I 
have  been  in  a  number  of  rela- 
tionships with  guys.  All  of  them, 
including  the  boyfriend  I  have 
now,  are  really  mechanical  about 
sex. 

All  my  partner  wants  to  do  is 
have  intercourse  and  nothing 
else.  I  want  him  to  touch  me  and 
caress  me  more  before  copula- 
tion! What  can  I  do? 
Signed,  Quite  Frustrated 


Dear  Quite  Frustrated 

Talk  to  your  boyfriend  about 
how  you  feel.  For  a  lot  of  men, 
showing  physical  affection  is  not 
something  that  is  as  important 
as  it  is  for  many  women.  In 
addition,  males  often  associate 
affection  with  intercourse  only. 

Ask  your  partner  to  show  more 
affection  towards  you.  Tell  him 
what  you  want.  Do  you  want  to 
be  held  all  night?  Or  french 
kissed?  Would  you  rather  be 
caressed  and  stroked  by  your 
boyfriend? 

It  is  important  that  you  let  him 
know.  By  virtue  of  being  in  a 
relationship,  you  can  ask  for  what 
you  need. 

A  number  of  clinical  doctors 
and  therapists  have  said  that  a 
touch  from  another,  through  a 
hug  or  caress,  is  a  human  need. 
We  all  need  to  be  touched. 

So  try  adding  some  physical 
affection  to  your  relationship.  It 
may  be  hard,  because  many  men 
are  not  used  to  this,  but  it  will 
make  sex  more  fulfilling  for  both 
of  you. 

Sebastien  Lavertu  and  Meredith 
Brown  are  counsellors  at  the  U 
of  T  Sex  Education  Centre.  Al- 
though the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  column  do  not  necessarily 
represent  those  of  the  centre, 
you  may  contact  them  at  42a  St. 
George  or  through  the  Varsity. 


call  the  "total  institution,"  aimed 
at  controlling  all  aspects  of  na- 
tive life. 

Since  its  inception  in  1876, 
and  except  for  some  minor  ad- 
justments, this  legislation  has 
only  had  one  real  goal — assimi- 
lation and  undermining  Indian 
sovereignty.  This  legislafion  has 
basically  defined  us  in  racial 
terms.  It  has  cause  a  huge  swath 
of  problems  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. It  has  systematically 
stripped  us  of  our  land  and  seg- 
regated us  from  the  dominant 
society. 

It  has  also  meant  oppression, 
repression,  exploitation,  aliena- 
tion from  our  children  through 
their  placement  in  residential 
schools,  racism,  sexism,  alco- 
holism, the  highest  rate  of  sui- 
cide in  the  world  under  age  25, 
poverty,  an  11 -year  shorter  life 
expectancy,  high  unemployment 
and  worst  off,  hopelessness. 

If  the  Indian  Act  was  sup- 
posed to  protect  Indian  people, 
why  was  our  land  sold  to  provin- 
cial government  and  private  in- 
terest, without  Indian  consent 
and  below  market  value? 

Legally  and  morally,  and  as 
demonstrated  in  court  cases,  the 
treaties  gave  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  fiduciary  responsibility 
to  at  all  times  act  in  the  best 
interest  of  Indian  people.  It  seems 
reasonable  that,  as  heirs  to  the 
Crown's  Indian  assets,  Canadi- 
ans should  assume  the  Crown's 
moral  obligation  of  justice  to 
Indians. 

After  all,  Canada  is  a  product 
of  the  treaties.  Even  though  In- 
dians made  treaties  with  the 


Crown,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Crown  means  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Canadian  people. 

Treaties  represent  an  agree- 
ment between  people  who  trusted 
and  dealt  with  each  other  in  a 
spirit  of  peaceful  co-existence, 
benefitting  each  other  in  mutual 
obligation  and  sharing. 

Therefore,  the  obligation  to 
honour  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  treaties  fails  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  federal  government  from  ar- 
ticulating a  fair  and  just  response 
to  Indian  rights.  Unless  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  government  is  as- 
similation, so  that  it  does  not 
have  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

Insofar  as  the  recent  sit-in  at 
Revenue  Canada  in  Toronto  is 
concerned,  this  protest  was  in 
direct  response  to  the  goal  of  the 
government  to  tax  companies  on 
reserves  and  then  eventually  tax 
reserves  themselves,  so  that  In- 
dians will  be  "Canadians  as  all 
other  Canadians."  In  other  words, 
total  assimilation. 

What  is  lacking  is  the  politi- 
cal will  of  the  Canadian  people 
to  seek  a  fair  and  just  response  to 
Canada's  aboriginal  population. 
Our  goal  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  the  right  to  self-determi- 
nation. Nothing  more,  nothing 
less. 

Michael  Eshibok  is  a  masters' 
student  in  the  department  of  so- 
cial work  at  U  ofT,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wikemikong  Unceded 
Band  on  Manitoulin  Island. 
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Compelling  argument,  but..,  wrong! 


BY  E.  STEPHEN 
JOHNSON 

The  Varsity  editorial  of  Feb.  2  ("Smart 
and  Stupid"),  presented  a  compelling 
argument  in  favour  of  using  referenda 
to  deal  with  future  ancillary  fees.  It  did 
so,  unfortunately,  at  the  expense  of 
factual  accuracy. 

As  president  of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union,  I  am  one  of  the  "stupid" 
student  politicos  who  the  Varsity  chose 
to  blame  for  an  unwarranted  desire  to 
"trade  away  (students'  ]  democratic  right 
to  vote  on  their  own  fees."  This  is  not 
my  agenda,  and  a  full  understanding  of 
the  current  negotiations  should  show 
that  the  Varsity's  fears — like  its  back- 
ground and  research — are  deeply 
flawed. 

The  "editorial"  reported  that  nego- 
tiations "to  figure  out  how...  a  student 
approval  mechanism  would  work"  have 
been  going  on  for  ten  months.  Wrong! 
The  negotiations  towards  a  long-term 
protocol  governing  ancillary  fees  be- 
gan Dec.  8  and  have  continued  in  three 
meetings  since  then. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  between 


myself  and  Varsity  editorBruce  Rolslon, 
Bruce  noted  that  he  meant  the  editorial 
to  simply  note  that  the  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Students,  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council  and 
the  GSU  have  been  discussing  ancillary 
fees  with  the  administration  for  ten 
months. 

Actually,  the  GSU  has  been  battling 
the  administration  over  ancillary  fees 
for  years.  However,  our  disagreement 
only  became  relevant  to  the  administra- 
tion in  April  when  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation and  Training  decided  that  stu- 
dent governments  should  be  the  ones 
who  decided  about  new  ancillary  fees. 
The  minister's  policy  led  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  administration  between 
April  and  October.  These  concerned  an 
"interim"  protocol  to  approve  the  fees 
approved  by  the  University  Affairs 
Board  last  April. 

To  understand  why  these  discussions 
took  so  long,  one  must  turn  to  another 
area  where  the  Varsity  editorial  got  it 
all  wrong.  It  identified  a  range  of  issues 
as  constituting  the  problems  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing.  These  issues 
were:  the  role  of  student  governors  and 
student  governments  in  considering  fu- 


ture increases  and  the  positions  of  the 
federated  colleges.  Hart  House  Board 
of  Stewards,  and  the  athletics  depart- 
ment council. 

These  were  never  issues  to  be  de- 
cided at  U  of  T.  These  issues  were  all 
resolved  by  the  ministry  in  its  final 
policy  statement  of  June  28,  1994.  This 
clearly  staled  that  a  long-term  protocol 
would  have  to  be  1)  negotiated  at  each 
university;  2)  that  the  central  student 
governments  would  be  the  only  accept- 
able representatives  of  students;  3)  that 
a  protocol  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  student  governments 
which  represented  a  majority  of  stu- 
dents; and  4)  that  university  govern- 
ance (i.e.  Governing  Council)  would 
not  be  involved  in  the  negotiations. 

Between  April  and  June  we  (the  "stu- 
pid" student  governments)  were  unable 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  admin- 
istration because  it  refused  to  be  pinned 
down  until  the  minister's  policy  was 
clearly  released.  In  June,  we  felt  that  an 
"interim"  agreement  could  be  reached 
and  discussions  about  a  long-term  pro- 
tocol could  begin  before  school  began. 
We  were  wrong. 

The  minister's  policy  included  a  state- 


ment that  the  position  of  the  colleges 
and  the  "unique"  nature  of  Governing 
Council  would  require  "further  discus- 
sion." It  did  not  mention  the  Board  of 
Stewards  and  DAR  Council  as  deserv- 
ing special  consideration.  The  adminis- 
tration look  this  to  mean  that  ihere 
would  have  to  be  a  "U  of  T  only"  policy. 
We  took  that  to  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  talk  about  these  issues. 

It  was  not  until  Sept.  19,  1994,  that 
we  were  able  to  get  the  ministry  to 
intervene  and  officially  inform  the  ad- 
ministration that  its  interpretation  was 
wrong.  The  final  interim  protocol  was 
finished  two  days  later. 

The  Varsity  editorial  also  presents 
the  view  that  the  administration  has 
been  having  "giggle  fits  at  the  latest 
unworkable  student  governance  pro- 
posal" for  the  creation  of  a  new  com- 
mittee which  will  have  control  over 
student  services  and  fees.  This  is  sim- 
ply wrong. 

To  date,  all  of  the  meetings  have 
considered  the  administration's  desire 
to  create  a  mulliplicity  of  committees 
to  approve  future  ancillary  fees.  We 
have  not  yet  presented  a  counter-pro- 
posal. When  we  do,  I  can  assure  you 


that  referenda  and  that  criteria  govern- 
ing their  use  (e.g.  who  pays?  who  calls 
them?  how  they're  evaluated?)  will  be 
central  issues. 

The  Varsity  has  an  important  role  to 
play  informing  students  and  facilitating 
debates  about  issues  which  concern 
them.  It's  a  shame  the  Varsity  forgot 
that  information  and  debate  requires 
facts. 

E.  Stephen  Johnson  is  the  president  of 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 
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of  the  trade  unions  and  employee 
associations  on  campus,  and  a 
group  in  which  we  are  active, 
had  written  to  Prichard  to  make 
Ihe  request,  and  that,  as  far  as  I 
knew,  we  hadn't  heard  back  at 
the  time. 

Note  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
interview,  there  were  two  more 
days  before  the  weekend. 

What  1  didn't  know,  and  could 
not  have  known  at  the  time  was 
that,  through  a  clerical  error, 
UTEAU's  letter  never  got  back 
10  Prichard.  Prichard  told  me 
lhat  he  was  more  than  a  bit  taken 
aback  to  read  of  my  remarks. 

I'm  not  surprised.  I  regret  the 
strong  implication  in  the  article 
that  I  was  accusing  Prichard  of 
slothfulncss  in  responding  to 
requests.  It  was  sloppy  of  me  not 
to  have  made  quite  clear  that  I 
didn't  think  it  all  unusual  or 
blameworthy  that  we  had  yet  to 


hear  from  Prichard — even  in  the 
best  of  circumstances,  he'd  have 
only  had  our  request  in  hand  for 
a  couple  of  days  at  lhat  point. 

I  hope  this  clears  up  any  mis- 
understandings caused  by  the 
unfortunate  way  my  remarks 
were  made  and  reported. 

Brian  Robinson 
Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees 

Liberals 
without 
alternatives 

The  threat  of  a  dramatic  decrease 
in  federal  support  for  post-sec- 
ondary education  has  caused 
considerable  anxiety  within  the 
college  and  university  commu- 
nities. I  have  repeatedly  ex- 


pressed my  concern  that  reduc- 
tions in  federal  support  could 
lead  to  reductions  in  posl-.sec- 
ondary  operations  (including 
possible  closing  of  institutions) 
and  increases  in  tuition  fees. 

Administrators,  faculty  and 
staff  and — most  notably — stu- 
dents, have  all  expressed  their 
opposition  to  the  elimination  of 
the  cash  support  to  provinces  for 
post-secondary  education,  and 
ihe  replacement  of  lhat  support 
with  mcrcascd  tuition  fees. 

This  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  mdividuals  from  a 
very  broad  range  of  backgrounds 
and  political  affiliations,  whose 
concerns  focused  on  ihe  mainte- 
nance of  accessible,  high-qual- 
ity education,  not  in  political 
posturing. 

On  Jan.  24,  Ontario  Liberal 
leader  Lyn  McLeod  entered  the 
debate,  with  a  muted  response  to 
the  federal  plan  and  a  criticism 


of  the  govemment  of  Ontario.  I 
am  writing  to  you  now  to  re- 
spond to  her  assertions. 

She  refers  to  this  govern- 
ment's threats  that  they  may  have 
to  increase  tuition  by  105  per 
cent  as  "irresponsible  posturing." 
At  no  time  have  I  threatened  to 
increase  fees  by  that  amount. 
Rather,  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  such  an  increase  in  fees 
would  be  required  to  compen- 
sate for  withdrawal  of  federal 
funding.  I  have  also  indicated 
that  I  will  not  ask  students  to 
shoulder  the  entire  burden, 
should  the  threatened  reductions 
in  federal  support  become  real- 
ity. 

Whal  would  McLcod's  re- 
sponse be  to  federal  cutbacks? 
Where  would  she  find  the  $700 
million?  Her  options  would  be 
similar  to  those  available  to  any 
provincial  government:  raise 
taxes,  borrow  more  money,  in- 
crease tuition  fees,  or  reduce 
support  to  institutions.  Unfortu- 
nately, McLcod's  contribution 
to  this  debate  has  been  alarm- 
ingly simplistic:  no  more  taxes 


(in  fact,  she  promises  to  reduce 
taxes  by  five  per  cent),  no  more 
borrowing,  no  more  tuition  fee 
increases,  and  no  comment.  Col- 
lege and  university  communi- 
ties deserve  an  honest,  substan- 
tive explanation  from  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

McLeod  also  claims  that,  un- 
like our  government,  "I  will 
move  forward  with  an  income- 
contingent  repayment  program 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  lhat 
there  is  no  significant  negative 
impact  upon  student  debt  loads." 

The  fact  is  my  ministry  has 
been  actively  exploring  income- 
contingent  repayment  plans  for 
the  past  year.  Working  with  col- 
leges, universities,  and  student 
groups,  we  sponsored  a  public 
symposium  on  the  topic.  We 
have  shared  the  results  of  our 
research  with  student  groups  re- 
peatedly, that  if  an  income-con- 
tingent loan  repayment  system 
makes  sense,  we'll  implement 
it. 

We  will  not,  however,  use  in- 
come-coniingency  to  justify  dra- 
matic increases  in  student  fees. 


as  proposed  in  federal  Human 
Resource  Minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy's  Green  Paper  on  So- 
cial Security  Reform. 

I  have  asked  representatives 
of  university  and  college  admin- 
istrations, students,  faculty  and 
staff  to  assist  me  in  responding 
to  the  proposals  which  were  con- 
tained in  Ihe  social  policy  re- 
form paper.  I  found  the  January 
meeting  helpful,  and  I  appreci- 
ated the  frankness  of  the  meet- 
ing's participants.  I  look  for- 
ward to  meeting  again  with  this 
group. 

We  must  continue  to  work 
together  to  find  solutions  which 
will  maintain  access  to  high- 
quality  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

I  welcome  McLeod's  partici- 
pation in  this  debate.  I  ask  only 
that  she  be  honest  in  her  ap- 
proach and  clear  about  her  inten- 
tions. 

Dave  Cooke 

Minister  of  Education  and 

Training 

Ontario 
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Exclusive  space  at  Guelph  U  called  exclusionary,  racist 

Women-only  area 
caught  in  controversy 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Civil  rights  advocates  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  are  claim- 
ing a  "backlash"  against  them 
following  widely-publicized 
negative  remarks  by  the  univer- 
sity's president. 

The  controversy  centres  on 
the  formation  of  an  exclusionary 
space  for  people  of  colour  and 
native  Canadians  in  a  university 
student  centre. 

Last  fall,  Mordechai  Rozanski 
wrote  in  the  university-run  news- 
paper At  Guelph  that  he  felt  re- 
stricting access  to  the  Clarence 
Munford  Centre  only  promoted 
reverse  discrimination  against 
whites. 

The  Munford  Centre  provides 
a  drop-in  resource  and  safe  space 
area  for  students  of  colour  and 
native  Canadians  on  campus.  The 
centre,  set  up  by  students,  re- 
ceives its  funding  from  dona- 
tions from  the  university  com- 
munity. 

Rozanski  also  wrote  that 
"race-based  restrictions  on  ac- 
cess to  even  a  portion  of  the 
centre's  space  are  incompatible 
with  the  aim  of  eliminating  dis- 
crimination." 

After  two  months  of  discus- 
sion between  Munford  Centre 
organizers  and  the  president's 
office,  the  centre  issued  a  state- 
ment on  Jan.  23  saying  white 
students  will  not  be  banned  from 


the  centre. 

Rozanski's  position  was  mis- 
guided, says  Lynne  Jenkins,  co- 
ordinator of  the  university's 
Women's  Resource  Centre. 

"The  president's  position  is 
that  he  will  never  condone  or 
support  exclusive  spaces,"  says 
Jenkins.  "The  Munford  Centre 
is  a  small  room  started  last  se- 
mester as  a  resource  centre  and 
library.  It  addresses  issues  for 
aboriginal  people  and  people  of 
colour. 

"I  see  no  problem  with  the 
centre,  but  there's  been  a  huge 
backlash  on  campus." 

Now,  some  are  concerned 
Rozanski's  attitude  towards 
exclusionary  space  could  also 
endanger  the  women-only  room 
at  the  women's  centre,  says 
Jenkins. 

"Within  our  centre,  we  have  a 
space  for  women  in  crisis, 
women  who  have  been  sexually 
assaulted,  lesbian-bashed  or  even 
a  [quiet]  place  for  women  to 
breast  feed,"  said  Jenkins. 

Mike  Pearson,  the  co- 
ordinator for  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group  at 
Guelph,  is  also  concerned  that 
the  women's  centre  space  might 
be  threatened.  The  reopening  of 
the  Munford  Centre  space  calls 
all  exclusionary  areas  on  cam- 
pus into  question,  he  said. 

"The  free  space  for  women 
only  has  been  there  for  years," 
said  Pearson.  "The  women's  cen- 


tre [is]  a  place  women  can  go  if 
they  choose  to,  to  be  away  from 
men.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
rocket  scientist  to  understand  that 
many  women  have  had  negative 
experiences  with  people  of  our 
particular  gender. 

"I  don't  understand  how  the 
existence  of  the  space  designed 
for  people  exposed  to  racism  is 
affecting  white  people,"  he  said. 

Rozanski's  argument,  that  the 
exclusionary  spaces  are  a  form 
of  racism  and  sexism,  is  false, 
says  Jenkins. 

"I  see  it  as  a  flimsy  argument. 
We  have  men's  and  women's 
washrooms  and  changerooms. 
We  have  a  graduate  student 
lounge.  I  see  [this]  as  a  human 
rights  issue,"  she  said. 

Kristine  Maitland,  of  the  U  of 
T  Women's  Centre,  agrees  with 
Jenkins  that  the  changes  to  the 
Munford  Centre  set  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

"This  sets  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent because  it  sets  all  such 
centres  at  risk.  [Including]  any 
drop-in  centre  for  people  of  col- 
our or  aboriginals,  even  any 
club,"  said  Maitland.  "What  he's 
saying  is  either  we  all  work  to- 
gether or  we  don't  work  at  all." 

Maitland  says  Rozanski  may 
not  fully  understand  the  issue 
because  he  has  never  experienced 
racism. 

"This  is  a  man  who  doesn't 
know  what  it's  like  to  stand  out," 
she  said. 


(Samantha  RajaslnghamA/S) 


Taco  Bell  protesters 
kicked  out  of  Sidney  Smith 


Several  members  of  the  Boycott  Pepsi  Working 
Group  were  asked  by  campus  police  to  leave  the 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  cafeteria  on  Feb.  9. 

The  protesters  were  targeting  the  Taco  Bell 
franchise  in  the  cafeteria.  They  were  protesting 
the  presence  of  a  Pepsi  corporation  bottling 
plant  in  the  country  of  Myanmar.  Taco  Bell  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Pepsi. 

Myanmar,  formerly  known  as  Burma,  is  ruled 
by  a  inilitary  regime,  known  as  the  State  Law 
and  Order  Restorative  Council  [SLORC].  The 
regime  has  drawn  international  criticism  for  its 
human  rights  violations. 

It  is  wrong  for  Pepsi  to  do  business  in  the 
country,  protesters  said. 

"Foreign  companies  have  to  give  money  to 
the  government  in  order  to  be  there.  That  money 
is  going  directly  to  SLORC,"  said  Irene 
Kantardziski,  a  member  of  the  working  group. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  demonstrators  had  an 
information  table  in  the  lobby  of  Sidney  Smith 


Hall.  In  the  afternoon,  they  set  up  in  the  cafeteria 
downstairs  and  were  handing  out  leaflets  when 
campus  police  were  summoned. 

Len  Paris,  campus  police  staff  sergeant,  says 
they  were  called  by  Marriott  Food  Services, 
which  operates  the  Sidney  Smith  cafeteria. 

"The  concern  was  that  they  were  stopping 
people  from  going  in  and  out  of  the  cash  area," 
said  Paris. 

But  the  protesters  say  they  were  not  blocking 
access  either  to  the  Taco  Bell  counter  or  the  cash 
area. 

"We  handed  out  leaflets  and... didn't  block 
anyone  from  going  in,"  said  Kantardziski. 

Paris  says  three  protesters  were  asked  to 
either  leave  or  take  their  protest  outside.  They 
dispersed  without  incident. 

The  working  group  is  associated  with  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group  at  U  of 
T. 

David  Alan  Barry 


University  of  Manitoba  checks 
students  for  criminal  records 


BY  Duncan  MacDonell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Manitoba  will 
be  asking  some  of  its  students  to 
provide  an  official  record  of  their 
criminal  history. 

Starting  in  September  of  1 995, 
students  accepted  into  the  uni- 
versity's Bachelor  of  Social 
Work  program  will  be  asked  to 
provide  a  formal  criminal  record 
check. 

"We  used  to  ask  people 
whether  they  had  a  criminal 
record,  but  now  we've  made  it 
compulsory,"  said  Don  Fuchs, 
dean  of  social  work  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Fuchs  said  the  reason  was  that 


most  of  the  faculty's  150  social 
work  students  will  work  directly 
with  people  receiving  care 
through  organizations  such  as 
Manitoba's  Child  and  Family 
Services. 

'The  reason  we  do  this  is  be- 
cause our  students  work  with 
people  who  have  been  abused, 
who  are  vulnerable,  and  we  have 
to  ensure  that  they  [the  recipi- 
ents] are  safe,"  said  Fuchs. 

"We're  responsible  to  ensure 
that  the  students  don't  put  peo- 
ple at  risk,"  he  said. 

However,  possessing  a  crimi- 
nal record  will  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  prospective  stu- 
dent will  be  rejected  for  the  pro- 
gram. 


"If  a  student  has  an  assault 
charge  from  15  years  ago  but 
nothing  since,  we'd  probably 
accept  them,  but  if  someone  has 
a  history  of  alcoholism  and  has 
been  charged  a  couple  times  for 
beating  up  his  wife,  then  we 
probably  wouldn't  accept  him," 
said  Fuchs. 

The  request  is  similar  to  that 
imposed  on  applicants  to  the 
province' s  teacher' s  colleges  last 
year.  In  1994,  the  provincial  edu- 
cation ministry  issued  a  direc- 
tive to  all  three  universities  in 
the  province  to  ask  all  applicants 
to  their  faculties  of  education 
whether  or  not  they  had  a  crimi- 
nal record. 

If  a  prospective  student  is 


found  to  possess  a  criminal 
record,  two  or  three  faculty  mem- 
bers will  meet  with  the  student 
and  decide  whether  or  not  the 
record  is  severe  enough  to  merit 
rejection  from  the  program. 

Don  Bailey,  president  of  the 
Manitoba  Association  for  Rights 
and  Liberties,  said  the  faculty  is 
within  its  rights  to  ask  appli- 
cants about  their  criminal  his- 
tory. 

Students  will  be  expected  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  record  check, 
which  costs  $12  to  complete. 

In  Ontario,  universities  would 
be  prohibited  from  asking  simi- 
lar questions  of  applicants,  ac- 
cording to  U  of  T  vice-provost 
Dan  Lang. 


Asthe^oyementgoesup 


Come  and  check  out  the  new 

Comer  Pocket  Billiards  and  Cafe 

and  automatically  save  20% 
every  night  off  pool  with 
your  student  I.D.  card 
You  won't  be  disappointed 


CAFE 


533  College  St.  and  Euclid  BILLIARDS 
\TORONTO,  ONT.  (416)  928-3540 
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Alumni  have  won  nominations  for 
91  Oscars,  67  Tonys  and  198  Emmys 


William  Aide  Piano 

Sunday,  Febraary  26, 1995 
3  pm  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House 

CBC        Stereo  This  concert  is  being  recorded  by 
CBC  Stereo  for  future  broadcast  on  'The  Arts  Tonight". 
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for  admission 

to  America's  First  School  for 
Professional  Actors 

■  2-Year  Professional  Training  Program 
■  California  or  New  York  ■  Merit  Scholarships, 
Financial  Aid  Available  ■  6-Week  Summer  School 
For  information,  write  or  telephone:  120  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016, 1-800-463-8990 
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U  of  T's  new  writer  in  residence  tall(S  on  writing  and  OJ. 

Musing  with  Susan  Musgrave 


BY  Catherine  Hunt 

Demand  has  been  so  great  for  a 
chance  to  meet  with  U  of  T's 
new  wriler-in-residence  that 
Susan  Musgrave  says  she  feels 
like  a  doctor  with  a  full  waiting 
room. 

Musgrave  has  been  at  the  uni- 
versity since  January,  offering 
criticism  and  advice  for  writers 
from  all  areas  of  the  U  of  T 
community.  She  is  also  teaching 
a  non-credit  fiction  writing 
course. 

Musgrave  says  that  she  ap- 
plied for  the  position  because 
she  needed  a  job  to  support  her- 
self while  working  on  a  new 
novel. 

"I  think  you  need  an  inde- 
pendent means  to  write  a  novel," 
she  said. 

Musgrave  says  she  has  a  lot  to 
offer  students,  providing  an  ex- 
perienced and  objective  source 
for  criticism  and  information. 

"A  lot  of  people  just  don't 


know  how  you  begin,  so  I  just 
point  them  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." 

Musgrave  looks  to  the  exam- 
ple of  a  young  man  who  ap- 
proached her  for  advice  on  what 
to  do  with  some  song  lyrics  he 
had  written.  She  put  him  in  touch 
with  an  experienced  song  writer, 
who  had  done  work  with  Alannah 
Myles.  Musgrave  says  she  pro- 
vides whatever  advice  she  can  to 
students. 

"Some  want  to  be  edited,  some 
are  interested  in  marketing  their 
work,"  she  said. 

Musgrave  says  it's  good  for 
writers  to  have  someone  to  com- 
municate with. 

"I  support  what  they're  doing. 
It's  lonely  being  a  writer." 

There  are  few  people  writers 
can  turn  to  for  advice,  Musgrave 
says. 

"You  might  show  your  mother 
[your  work]  and  she  thinks  you're 
suicidal,  and  you've  just  had  a. 
bad  day." 


One  Day  in  Winter 

by  Susan  Musgrave 

That's  how  it  was. 

That's  how  it  is. 

The  black  pond  stank 

and  the  leaves  shivered 

And  when  you  reached  few  me 

and  the  dead  man  swinging 

later 

from  the 

I  wasn't  there. 

branches  of  a  bare  tree 

When  you  touched  me  again 

was  cold  whea  1  fmoA  him. 

I  was  nowhere. 

very  cold  indeed. 

I  touched  him. 

Cocktails  at  the  Mausoleum 

I  knew  him. 

Published  by 

Ail  day  long  my  hands 

McClfUand  and  Stewart 

smell«3  of  him. 

Limited,  1985 

LALIBELA  RESTAURANT 

Authentic  ETHIOPIAN  Cuisine 


Come  and  taste  our  nutritious  vegetarian 
dishes  and  the  popular  Lallbela  Platter. 
No  Spoon  No  Fork 
"An  experience  to  remember" 

(416)  535-6615 
Major  Cards  accepted  LLBO 
869  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Ossin^on  Subway 
10%  discovint  with  this  coupon 


HART  HOUSE 

U.MVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

INVESTiVlENT  CLUB 


Presents  a  seminar  on: 

BONDS 

Speaker: 
Mr,  Robert  Bourgeois 
of  Nesbitt-Bums 


Mr.  Bourgeois  will  be  speaking  about  the 
dynamism  and  the  fast  paced,  high  stakes 
nature  of  the  market  in  fixed  income  securities. 
If  you  have  ever  wanted  to  know  more  about 
how  the  fixed  income  market  works,  this  is  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  learn  about  it  from  a 
key  industry  player. 

Wednesday,  February  22  th 
6  p.m.  in  the  East  Common 
Room  at  Hart  House 

Refreshments  will  be  served 


The  purpose  of  having  a 
wriler-in-residence  is  to  provide 
students  with  an  opportunity  to 
get  objective  opinions  about 
writing  that  is  not  related  to 
course  work,  says  Dennis  Duffy, 
the  chair  of  the  board  that  se- 
lected Musgrave. 

Duffy  says  Musgrave  was  cho- 
sen because  of  her  rapport  with 
young  people  and  her  writing 
talent. "(She  has  a]  proven  record 
of  excellence  as  a  writer,"  said 
Duffy. 

In  addition  to  her  work  here  at 
U  of  T,  Musgrave  is  involved  in 


Writers  in  Elecu-onic  Residence. 
This  program  connects  over 
1,000  high  school  students  with 
various  authors,  giving  them  a 
chance  to  receive  the  same  kind 
of  advice  Musgrave  provides  on 
campus. 

While  at  U  of  T,  Musgrave  is 
continuing  her  writing.  She  is 
currently  working  on  a  wide 
range  of  projects,  from  children' s 
books  to  radio  plays  to  poetry. 

"I'm  never  really  not  working 
[on  my  art],"  says  Musgrave. 

But  she  admits  that  making  a 
living  has  cut  into  the  time  she 


has  to  work  on  her  next  novel. 

"I'm  not  writing  my  novel  at 
all  while  I'm  here.  Every  day 
seems  to  fill  up  with  stuff  that 
makes  money." 

Musgrave  is  on  campus  every 
Wednesday,  at  Massey  College. 

The  U  of  T  wriler-in-residence 
serves  from  January-April. 
Duffy  says  the  selection  process 
for  choosing  writers-in-resi- 
dence  has  been  changed.  In  the 
past,  authors  were  asked  by  ihe 
university,  whereas  now  they 
musl  apply  for  the  position. 

"[It's  a  whole]  new  ball 


game. ..it  isn't  something  where 
we  sit  around  and  role  the  dice," 
said  Duffy. 

Asked  about  her  replacement, 
Musgrave  suggested  accused 
murderer  O.J.  Simpson  might 
have  a  good  chance.  "He  has, 
after  all,  written  a  book." 

Musgrave  has  published  12 
books  of  poeuy ,  two  novels,  sev- 
eral children's  books  and  two 
volumes  of  non-fiction.  She  has 
lived  in  British  Columbia  most 
of  her  life  and  was  the  writer-in- 
residence  at  University  of  Wa- 
terloo in  the  mid- 1980s. 


Recession  over?  Jobs  out  there? 

Summer  job  prospects 
getting  better:  career  centre 


BY  Michael 
Bettencourt 

Summer  employment  prospects 
for  students  are  improving,  ac- 
cording to  Career  Centre  staff. 

"We're  decidedly  coming  out 
of  the  recession,"  said  Marilyn 
Van  Norman,  director  of  the 
Career  Centre.  "It's  refiective  of 
the  improvements  in  the 
economy." 

Biljana  Carter,  co-ordinalor 
of  summer  employment  at  the 
centre,  agrees. 

"At  this  point,  it's  looking 
good." 


But  she  says  it's  slill  too  early 
to  icll  for  certain,  since  a  large 
number  of  job  listings  are  posted 
in  March  and  April. 

Marie  Rochon,  a  spokesper- 
son from  the  Jobs  Ontario  Youth, 
the  provincial  summer  employ- 
ment program,  says  recent  fig- 
ures from  Statistics  Canada  show 
a  better  picture  for  youth  seek- 
ing employment. 

The  jobless  rate  for  1 5-24  year 
olds  in  December,  1994  was  13.5 
per  cent,  down  from  17.5  per 
cent  the  previous  December. 

"Things  arc  looking  up,"  she 
said. 

Bui  Kevin  Makra.  a  recent  U 


THE  TORONTO  HOSPITAL 


FLU  STUDY 


Healthy  adult  volunteers  will  be 
needed  for  a  research  study  to 
evaluate  an  mvestigational  drug 
(or  placebo  as  a  control)  given  as 
nose  drops  and  inhaled  powder 
twice  a  day  for  5  days  for 
treatment  of  influenza 

Travel/Parking  costs  provided 

If  you  have  had  a  fever  (>37.8  C 
or  100.1  F)  and  two  of  these 
symptoms  listed  below,  for  less 
than  two  days  (48  hours)  you 
may  qualify  to  participate  in  the 
study: 

A)  Headache 

B)  Cough 

C)  Sore  throat 

D)  Myalgia  (sore  muscles) 

For  information  please  call 
Paula  at  340-4800  ext.  8419, 
Monday  to  Friday  08:30-16:00. 


of  T  graduate  who  just  published 
a  book  called  The  1995  Ontario 
Student  Employment  Guide,  is 
less  optimistic.  He  points  oul 
that,  for  university  graduates,  he 
said,  the  unemployment  rate  has 
gone  from  6.4  per  cent  in  1990  to 
9.4  per  cent  in  1994. 

Makra  actually  wrote  the  book 
as  a  form  of  self-employment, 
after  finding  it  difficult  to  get  a 
job,  even  with  his  degree  in  eco- 
nomics and  commerce. 

Makra' s  book  offers  detailed 
information  on  companies  lo- 
cated in  Ontario. 

It  includes  the  types  of  de- 
grees and  diplomas  those  com- 
panies look  for.  and  how  to  go 
about  contacting  those  compa- 
nies. 

"It  was  basically  to  help  close 
the  communication  gap  between 
what  students  expect  and  what 
companies  want, "  he  said. 
Makra,  who  has  worked  on  this 
book  full-time  since  October,  is 
now  working  on  compiling  the 
1996  version. 

Funding  for  the  '95  version 
came  from  both  his  personal  sav- 
ings as  well  as  through  a  govern- 
ment loan  program. 

"It  was  really  helpful.  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  [the  book] 


without  it." 

Van  Norman  says  many  stu- 
dents arc  turning  to  self-employ- 
ment ventures  like  Makra's. 

'The  number  of  entrepreneurs 
is  increasing,"  she  says,  "but 
they're  still  in  a  minority." 

Upturn  or  not,  a  large  number 
of  young  people  continue  to  rely 
on  government  loans  and  other 
programs  for  summer  employ- 
ment. 

Federal  officials  remain 
tightlipped  about  funds  for  sum- 
mer employment  programs,  un- 
certain about  what  this  month's 
federal  budget  will  bring. 

Rochon,  however,  says  the 
provincial  government  will  con- 
tinue its  employment  program, 
which  matches  15  to  24  year- 
olds  with  employers  looking  for 
workers. 

The  government  pays  mini- 
mum wage  for  the  employees, 
and  companies  can  top  that  up  if 
they  wish. 

But  Rochon  cautions  students 
should  not  put  all  their  eggs  in 
the  governmental  basket  when  ii 
comes  to  summer  employment. 

"You  still  have  to  be  aggres- 
sive and  look  not  only  to  govern- 
ment agencies,  but  to  the  private 
sector  as  well,"  said  Rochon. 


TIPS  ON  FliaiMI  THAT  HiC»l 
PAYIMS  SmiMERJOB 

*  Narrow  down  the  industries  you  want  to  work  in — get  a  list  of 
orgamz^ons  in  that  field. 

*  Know  what  positions  in  the  company  you  are  interested  in,  and 
would  be  able  to  perform.  Don't  send  in  a  resume  saying  you'll 
do  anything. 

*  Make  sure  you  know  what  type  of  company  you  are  applying 
for. 

*  Keep  in  mind  your  future  goals  during  your  job  search,  ^.o  that 
you  can  try  to  find  work  that  will  give  you  employable  skills  you 
will  need  in  the  future. 

*  Remember,  companies  hire  people  to  get  a  job  done — make 
sure  you  iUustrate  all  the  skills  and  experience  you  have  in  terms 
of  how  it  can  help  the  company. 

U  OF  T  Career  Centre 


University 
College 
DONSHIPS 


Donship  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  College. 

Resum6,  names  of  two  references,  and  a 
covering  letter  should  be  sent  to  the: 

U.C.  Residence  Office 
79  St.  George  Street 


on  or  before  Feb.  28 


Tek- 978-2530 


Monday,  February  20,  1995 
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Cool  Concordia  Internet  journal  in  limbo 

Budget  cuts  may  unplug  zine 


MONTREAL  (CUP)— A  criti- 
cally acclaimed  academic  jour- 
nal, produced  at  Concordia  Uni- 
versity and  available  through  the 
Internet,  may  become  a  victim 
of  budget  cuts. 

CTheory,  an  international  cul- 
tural theory  journal,  was  founded 
by  Concordia's  political  science 
department  in  1981  and  is  cur- 
rently available  through  the 
Internet' s  World  Wide  Web  serv- 
ice. Subscribers  to  the  journal 
are  able  to  discuss  its  contents 
interactively  through  the 
Internet,  and  the  journal's  sub- 
ject matter  is  cross-referenced 
to  other  Internet  sources. 

Recently,  however, 
Concordia's  administration  put 


a  freeze  on  the  $18,000  salary 
for  the  journal's  listserver  man- 
ager, a  worker  who  oversees  tech- 
nical operation. 

According  to  CTheory  editors 
Arthur  and  Marilouisc  Kroker, 
without  a  salaried  technical 
worker,  the  journal  may  not  sur- 
vive. 

"The  problem  is  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  administration  don't 
know  what  we're  doing — they 
haven't  seen  it  on  the  Internet 
and  a  print-out  isn't  the  same," 
said  Marilouise  Kroker. 

Kroker  said  that  by  axing 
CTheory,  the  university  would 
be  doing  itself  a  disservice. 

"The  journal  is  known 
throughout  the  world,  and  for 


$18,000  it's  a  very  cheap  way  of 
getting  promotion  for 
Concordia,"  she  said. 

Arthur  Kroker,  a  professor  of 
political  science,  said  that 
CTheory  has  done 
groundbreaking  work  in  making 
academic  information  and  de- 
bate accessible  on  the  Internet. 

"It's  democratic  accessibility 
for  students  and  scholars.  It's 
intellectual  excellence  and  plu- 
ralism," said  Arthur  Kroker. 

"This  is  a  possibility  that  a  lot 
of  people  wanted  from  the 
Internet  and  now  it's  happen- 
ing," he  said. 

Gail  Valaskakis,  Concordia's 
dean  of  arts  and  science,  has 
expressed  her  support  for  the 


journal,  and  will  be  recommend- 
ing to  the  administration  that  the 
salaried  position  be  reinstated. 

Until  then,  the  job  of  listserver 
manager  will  be  paid  as  a  "casual 
labour"  position.  The  listserver 
manager  is  the  only  paid  posi- 
tion on  CTheory's  staff. 

CTheory  went  online  two 
years  ago,  and  is  currently  read 
by  scholars  and  students  in  27 
countries.  The  journal's  edito- 
rial board  includes  writers  such 
as  Kathy  Acker,  Bruce  Sterling, 
and  noted  post-modernist  Jean 
Baudrillard.  The  National  Li- 
brary of  Canada  has  said  it  will 
be  using  CTheory's  multimedia 
format  as  a  prototype  for  its  fu- 
ture archiving  system. 


Badly  furnished  rez  rooms  only  contained  mattresses 

BC  students  take  university 
to  court  over  furniture 


OTTAWA  (CUP)— Students  at 
the  University  of  Northern  Brit- 
ish Columbia  are  taking  their 
university  to  court  for  failing  to 
provide  furniture  in  their  resi- 
dences. 

When  students  moved  into 
UNBC's  residences  in  Frince 
George  last  September,  their 
rooms  only  contained  mat- 
tresses. The  university  paid  most 
students  compensation  of  $12  a 
day  until  their  furniture  arrived, 
over  a  month  late.  Other  stu- 
dents were  put  up  in  nearby  ho- 
tels. 

According  to  Randall 
Brazzoni,  UNBC's  housing  man- 
ager, the  university  had  obtained 
the  services  of  a  local  contractor 
to  bring  in  furniture  for  the  resi- 
dences during  the  last  week  of 
August. 

However,  the  contractor  broke 
the  agreement,  and  most  of  the 
residence  furniture  did  not  ar- 
rive until  Oct.  10.  Items  such  as 
students'  desks  did  not  arrive 


until  even  later. 

"[It]  was  totally  out  of  our 
hands,"  Brazzoni  said. 

Brazzoni  said  that  the  univer- 
sity is  involved  in  legal  action 
against  the  contractor,  but  would 
not  comment  on  the  situation. 

The  university  cut  off  the  $  1 2- 
a-day  compensation  package  on 
Oct.  10,  when  most  of  the  furni- 
ture was  delivered. 

"When  the  university  cut  off 


the  payments,  we  were  still  sit- 
ting on  the  floor,"  said  Sam 
Gifford,  a  master's  student  in 
international  affairs. 

"[There  is]  definitely  animos- 
ity felt  by  the  students  in  resi- 
dence," Gifford  said. 

Gifford  is  one  of  four  students 
who  filed  a  suit  against  the  uni- 
versity in  small-claims  court  on 
Feb.  8.  Gifford  said  he  was  un- 
sure what  additional  compensa- 


tion they  would  seek. 

Rob  van  Adrichem,  UNBC's 
media  representative,  said  that 
the  compensation  package  was 
equal  to  a  month's  free  rent  from 
Sept.  7  to  Oct.  10. 

"Some  people  felt  there  should 
have  been  a  sliding  compensa- 
tion, where  if  the  students  had  a 
desk  delivered,  the  money  would 
be  reduced  to  $10,  and  so  on," 
van  Adrichem  said. 


Fire  at  Lash  Miller  labs 


A  small  fire  caused  damage  to  a 
basement  room  in  the  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Building  on  Fri- 
day evening. 

While  exactly  how  the  fire 
started  is  not  yet  certain,  U  of  T 
police  believe  it  was  caused  by 
an  electrical  problem  in  the  build- 
ing. 

"It  looked  larger  on  the  street 
than  it  actually  was,"  said  Sgt. 
D'Arcy  Foran  of  U  of  T  police. 


Foran  added  that  while  police 
did  not  yet  have  an  estimate  on 
the  amount  of  damage  done  to 
the  room,  it  believed  it  to  be 
fairly  minor. 

"Most  of  it  appears  to  be 
smoke  damage,"  he  said. 

Room  46,  which  contained  the 
fire,  was  unoccupied  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 

Lash  Miller  has  been  plagued 
by  accidents  over  the  past  two 


years,  including  a  benzene  still 
catching  fire  while  containing 
volatile  liquids  under  heat;  the 
hospitalization  of  a  glass  blower 
who  suffered  severe  respiratory 
distress  after  inhaling  a  toxic, 
explosive  gas,  and;  a  container 
of  acid  exploding  during  a  lab, 
sending  three  students  to  hospi- 
tal. 
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Nominations  for 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 

of  the 

Graduate  Students'  Union 

will  be  open  for  3  weeks,  from 

Mon.  February  6, 1995  at  10  a.m.  until 
Fri.  February  24, 1995  at  3p.m. 

Duties  of  the  PRESIDENT  include: 
•responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  the  Union; 
•accepting  overall  responsibility  for  all  actions  of  the 
Union,  and  acting  as  official  representative  of  the  Union; 
Duties  of  the  VICE-PRESIDENT  include: 
•responsibility  for  the  duties  of  the  President  in  the 

absence  of  the  President; 
•serving  as  GSU  representative  to  the  provincial 
and  national  student  organizations; 
Duties  of  the  TREASURER  include: 
•responsibility  for  keeping  of  records  of  the  monetary 
transactions  of  the  Union  and  Hart  House  and  Athletics 
Department  monitoring 
Duties  of  the  SECRETARY  include: 
•recording  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Executive 
and  the  General  Council 

The  President  and  Vice-President  shall 
be  elected  on  a  two-person  ticket. 
Term  of  Office: 
May  1,  1995  to  April  30,  1996 
Honoraria  provided. 

NOMINATION  FORMS  are  available  at  the  GSU. 
Nomination  papers  must  include  signatures  and 
student  number  of  fifteen  graduate  students. 
Send  nominations  to: 
Elections  Committee,  c/o  GSU  Office 
16  Bancroft  Avenue  (978-2391) 

For  further  information  on  duties,  contact  GSU. 
Vote  Wednesday,  March  29  and  Thursday,  MarchSO 
Poll  Dates  &  Times  will  be  announced. 
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Generation  X:  revolution  in  the  wings? 


BY  Michael  Bettencourt 

Do  recent  large-scale  protests  by  young 
people  indicate  that  we  are  willing  to 
lake  to  the  streets  in  protest,  just  as 
generations  before  us  have?  Or  is  the 
media  portrayal  of  the  so-called  "Gen- 
eration X"  as  a  group  showing  a  pessi- 
mism and  dejection  that  wasn't  there  in 
other  generations,  correct?  Are  we  rebels 
close  to  major  generational  conflict?  Or 
are  we  unwilling  to  fight  the  status  quo? 

Some  say  the  Jan.  25  student  protest, 
which  saw  tens  of  thousands  of  students 
protesting  tuition  hikes,  is  evidence  of 
an  increasing  political  awareness  and 
solidarity  mong  young  people.  Others, 
however,  say  that  the  fact  that  no  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  Canadian  students 
joined  a  "national"  protest  is  more  typi- 
cal of  a  generation  that  has  been  charac- 
terized as  slackers. 

U  of  T  student  president  Gareth 
Spanglett,  fresh  from  his  leadership 
role  during  the  student  strike,  is  one 
person  who  has  a  su-ong  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  student  rebellion. 

"I  think  it's  very  close."  says 
Spanglett.  "I'm  a  firm  believer  that  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  high  schools  are  really 
pissed  off  and  angry." 

Spanglett  believes  that  there's  a  grow- 
ing resentment  towards  governments 
among  young  people. 

"1  have  certainly  lost  faith  the  way 
government  works." 

But  Spanglett  emphasizes  that  you 
can't  generalize  youth,  or  all  U  of  T 
students,  because  there  are  many  smaller 
groups  within  those  larger  ones.  Some 


groups  may  be  really  upset  at  certain 
issues,  and  others  will  not  be,  he  says. 

Tuition  hikes 

But  Neil  ThomJinson  disagrees  that 
students  on  the  whole  are  becoming 
enraged.  A  teacher's  assistant,  he  says 
university  students  are  not  showing  any 
signs  of  open  revolt,  even  on  such  high 
profile  issues  as  university  tuition. 

Thomlinson  points  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  his  first-year  political  science 
class  last  November.  Of  77  students 
surveyed,  43  favoured  higher  tuition 
fees,  and  only  34  wanted  lower  ones. 

U  of  T  law  professor  Patrick  Boyer 
says  such  figures  are  consistent  with  his 
experience. 

"A  very  substantial  number  [of  stu- 
dents) arc  prepared  to  cover  more  of  the 
costs  through  increased  tuition  instead 
of  higher  taxes,"  says  Boyer.  who  was 
once  a  candidate  for  the  federal  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  leadership. 

"There's  a  very  significant  portion  of 
the  student  population  that  says.  "Thank 
God  I'm  in  the  system  now',"  agrees 
Thomlinson. 

"Also,  many  students  are  just  too 
busy  to  be  really  politically  active." 

Students  full  schedules  help  keep 
them  uninvolved  in  political  issues,  he 
says. 

Andrea  Calver,  co-ordinator  of  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
agrees. 

"People  I  know  are  over-burdened," 
concedes  Calver.  Between  school,  work, 
and  family,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  time 
to  be  politically  active,  she  says. 


Student  groups,  activists, 
student  government. 
Have  your  say! 
Write  for  the  Varsity  Student 
Politics  Supplement. 
CallMichele  979-2831 


Also,  university  students,  who  are 
traditionally  more  economically  privi- 
leged than  the  average  Canadian,  are 
being  shielded  from  recent  increases  in 
unemployment  and  reductions  in  social 
programs,  Calver  says. 

"We  are  not  all  bearing  the  brunt," 
explains  Calver.  "There  are  still  the 
privileged  and  there  always  will  be.  We 
live  in  a  right-wing  economic  clinfiate 
and  university  students  are  not  on  the 
front  line  of  that  but  will  be  affected." 

Is  there  any  truth  to  the  concept  of  an 
unemployable  younger  generation's 
clashing  with  their  older,  more  secure 
parents?  Calver  says  there  is. 

"I  think  it  is  valid,"  says  Calver.  "I 
don't  think  it  necessarily  has  political 
weight,  but  there  are  definitely  ele- 
ments of  a  generational  conflict." 

"Our  generation  is  living  in  a  time  of 
massive  cultural  and  economic  up- 
heaval," says  Calver.  "The  climate  is 
different.  It  is  not  30  years  ago  and  that 
is  obvious." 

But  Calver  also  has  problems  with 
the  Gen  X  label .  She  believes  the  media 
has  tried  to  package  our  generation  into 
a  non-descript  group  of  people  who  do 
not  exceed  a  certain  age.  But  feelings  of 
hopelessness  and  being  exploited  are 
not  confined  to  one  age  group,  she  says. 

"The  media  typifies  Generation  X  as 
under  26,  this  group  of  lost  people," 
explains  Calver.  "But  1  don't  think  it  is 
confined  to  people  under  26.  It  is  much 
more  inier-generational  and  there  is  a 
pool  growing,  and  it  will  continue  to 
grow,  of  people  who  are  unemployed 
and  have  no  prospects  for  jobs  or  no 
prospects  for  jobs  over  minimum  wage." 

"There  are  fewer  opportunities  for  all 
of  us,"  continues  Calver. 

Sarah  Niles,  a  SAC  orientation  co- 
ordinator and  fourth-year  student,  says 
that  today's  students  still  have  a  future, 
or  they  would  if  universities  would 
train  them  properly. 

"'My  view  of  Gen  X  is  not  so  much  as 
a  group  of  individuals  with  no  future," 
says  Niles.  "Our  lack  of  future,  mean- 
ing no  jobs  and  pension  funds,  isn't 
really,  "Boomers  have  stolen  all  of  the 
jobs.'  It's  more  that  we're  not  being 
trained  by  the  universities  for  an  infor- 
mation-age economy." 

But  Niles  also  concedes  previous 
generations'  guarantees  don't  exist.  A 
degree  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  job 
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and  the  salary  you  want  anymore,  she 

says. 

"A  lot  of  people  expect  a  certain 
amount  back  out  of  the  system,"  says 
Niles.  "Everyone  thinks  that  a  B.A. 
equals  a  $30,000-a-year  job." 

"Our  parents  went  into  the  economy 
after  university,  guaranteed  a  job,"  ex- 
plains Niles.  "We  just  don't  have  that." 

Grenerat 

Even  after  leaving  schiH)!,  some  peo- 
ple say  that  this  generation  of  young 
people  will  have  it  harder  than  its  pred- 
ecessors. 

Norman  Lovcland,  a  tax  lawyer  at  a 
downtown  firm  and  a  U  of  T  grad.  says 
that  since  nobody  has  paid  the  total 
costs  for  government  services  rendered 
to  previous  generations,  young  people 
today  will  pay  more  money  to  receive 
fewer  services  in  order  to  pay  off  gov- 
ernment debt.  Much  of  that  debt  is  due 
to  programs  that  the  previous  genera- 
tion has  set  up  to  help  them  in  their 
retirement,  he  says. 

"The  government  set  up  programs 
that  were  unpreccdcntedly  generous." 
he  says  .referring  to  programs  such  as 
health  care.  Canada  Pension  Plan,  and 
Old  Age  Security. 

Lx)veland  sees  two  main  problems 
for  young  people:  "Opportunities  are 
fewer  and  their  tax  burden  is  greater." 

For  instance,  he  calculates  that  a 
young  couple  with  a  $50,000  income 
will  still  have  less  than  half  the  discre- 
tionary income  of  a  retired  couple  on  a 
$50,000  pension. 

The  younger  couple  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, Loveland  says  because  as  they  are 
building  up  assets  (house,  cars,  furni- 
ture), they  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  older  couple,  and  take  off  more  in 
paycheque  deductions. 

"I  am  comparing  apples  to  apples, 
just  at  different  stages  of  life,"  explains 
Loveland. 

Richard  Simeon,  a  political  science 
professor  at  U  of  T,  agrees  that  de- 
creased employment  prospects,  as  well 
as  the  higher  taxes  needed  to  pay  off  the 
federal  deficit,  definitely  make  it  more 
difficult  for  young  people  of  this  gen- 
eration. 

By  their  very  numbers,  the  baby 
boomers  and  their  needs  will  continue 
to  direct  government  policy  to  their 
needs,  he  says. 


"The  baby  boom  generation  has  been 
dominant  at  every  stage  in  their  lives, 
and  that  will  be  true  again  when  they 
retire." 

Calver  thinks  it  is  ironic  that  older 
people  who  had  highly  subsidized 
educations  now  expect  the  present  gen- 
eration to  cough  up  the  extra  tuition,  to 
compensate  for  their  overspending  in 
other  ways.  She  doesn't  think  it  is  fair. 

""If  the  Paul  Martins  of  the  world 
want  students  to  pay  more  for  school, 
then  the  people  who  have  already  gone 
through  the  system  and  benefited  from 
a  highly  subsidized  education  should 
have  to  pay  a  surtax  on  their  educations." 
Calver  suggests. 

However,  Calver  also  says  all  of  the 
responsibility  for  our  economic  climate 
can  not  solely  fall  in  the  lap  of  this 
government.  With  the  emergence  of 
multi-national  corporations,  the  gov- 
ernment has  less  and  less  power  eco- 
nomically, says  Calver. 

""The  government  has  fewer  choices." 
explains  Calver.  'They  do  not  have  the 
same  kind  of  power  they  did  20  years 
ago." 

How  should  young  people  respond? 
Loveland  says  they  should  be  more 
politically  active. 

""I  don't  want  to  say  revolt."  he  says, 
cautiously.  "But  what  I  would  do  if  I 
was  young  was  try  to  change  the  sys- 
tem." 

But  Simeon  thinks  students  could 
instead  grow  weary  and  give  up  what 
would  be  a  very  difficult  fight. 

"I  don't  think  [a  rebellion  is  brew- 
ing]." he  says.  "(But)  1  fear  that  young 
people  will  get  apathetic  and  conclude 
that  there's  nothing  they  can  do  about 
it." 

Barring  any  late-breaking  crises,  stu- 
dents do  not  appear  to  be  ready  to  bum 
down  Parliament  Hill,  nor  take  over 
Queen's  Park  anytime  soon.  Many 
young  Canadians  seem  happy  with  their 
future,  which  admittedly,  is  still  brighter 
than  for  people  in  many  other  counuies. 

It  might  be  that  we  have  yet  to  expe- 
rience real  hardship.  Or  it  might  simply 
not  be  the  pacifist-Canadian  way. 
Whatever  the  reason,  it'll  be  interesting 
to  see  just  how  far  the  government 
needs  to  push  before  young  people  de- 
cide to  push  back. 
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Caught  up  in  The  Rapture 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

There  aren't  too  many  bands 
that  have  put  out  14  albums. 
And  even  fewer  have  remained 
as  a  unit  si  nee  the  London  punk 
movement.  But  Siouxsie  and 
the  Banshees  can  claim  both. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  punk/goth 
scene,  The  Banshees  have  been 
able  to  keep  themselves  fresh 
and  up  to  date  seemingly  with- 
out even  trying.  Originally 
founded  by  Siouxsie  Sioux  (on 
vocals)  and  Steve  Severin  (on 
bass),  they  later  added  Budgie 
on  drums;  since  then  an  entire 
cast  of  musicians  has  come  and 
gone  over  the  years. 

As  for  bei  ng  part  of  the  fou  nd- 
ing  punk  movement,  Severin 
doesn't  really  see  it. 

"We  were  not  really  influ- 
enced by  people  around  us," 
he  explains.  "It  was  more  the 
recent  past — Velvet  Under- 
ground, Roxy  Music.  If  you  play 
our  debut  album  along  with 
one  from  The  Damned  or  The 
Clash,  there's  quite  a  remark- 
able difference.  Just  because 
everyone  played  the  Ramones 
album  that  summer  doesn't 
mean  that  was  the  bl  uepri  nt  for 
a  punk  movement.  There  was 
a  lot  of  diversity.  People  were 
listening  to  Kraftwerk  just  as 
much. 

"That  got  lost  in  the  myth  of 
time." 

With  their  latest  release  The 
Rapture,  the  band  has  barkened 
back  to  some  of  their  earlier 
work.  Many  of  the  cuts  are 
reminiscent  of  the  sounds  on 
Kaleidoscope  and  TheScream. 
They  have  been  able  to  ac- 
knowledge their  roots  without 
sounding  like  they  are  simply 
regurgitating  a  previous  sound. 

This  is  no  small  feat.  After  all, 
when  was  the  last  time  we 
heard  anything  decent  from 
Johnny  Lydon?  And  Mick  Jones 
and  his  BAD  incarnation  is  far 
from  good,  Joe  Strummer  has 
given  up  music  for  acting,  and 
Billy  Idol  (he  wasonce  in  Gen- 
eration X)  is  now  hiding  from 
Heidi  Fleiss's  black  book. 

Like  most  bands.  The  Ban- 
shees' albums  have  been  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad,  and 
their  inconsistencies  have  of- 
ten been  within  each  album, 
several  really  great  songs  inter- 
spersed with  others  you'd 
rather  skip.  Their  last  few  al- 
bums have  been  more  consist- 
ent. Their  previous  album  Su- 
perstition was  perhaps  their 
most  even  work,  though  it  was 
a  bit  heavy  on  the  production 
side  and  featured  a  stronger 
pop  sound  than  there  had  ever 
been  before. 

"I  think  we  all  felt — working 
with  Stephen  Hague  on  Super- 
stition— ^was  taking  that  line  of 
working  too  far — ^lots  of  com- 
putersand  nota  lotof  liveplay- 
ing,"  Severin  explains. 

"Our  first  step  for  The  Rap- 


ture was  to  go  to  Siouxsie's 
house  in  the  south  of  France, 
set  up  in  the  dining  room  and 
blast  away.  Just  naturally  we 
came  up  with  things  that  had  a 
live  sound.  It's  nice  to  get 
songs  like  'Not  Forgotten' 
down  as  the  basis  of  the  album 
and  go  from  there." 

After  blasting  away  for  some 
time  in  Siouxie's  house,  the 
band  set  about  recording  the 
songs — serving  as  producers 
themselves,  something  they 
had  wanted  to  do  for  some 
time.  Although  they  had  re- 
corded and  mixed  nine  songs, 
they  felt  they  hadn't  done 
enough  writing  at  that  point 
and  set  about  looking  for  a  pro- 
ducer. Among  their  list  of 
possibles  was  John  Cale,  former 
member  of  the  Velvet  Under- 
ground, who  was,  when  they 
started  out,  one  of  their  early 
influences. 

"We  just  gave  him  the  tape 
and  waited  to  see  what  he 
thought.  We  thought  to  our- 
selves, 'What's  the  worst 
that  could  happen?  He  could 
only  say  no,  and  we  would  go 
away  and  cry.' 

"Of  course,  he  had  the  op- 
posite reaction.  He  thought  the 
nine  songs  we  had  done  were 
really  good  and  he  wanted  to 
work  with  us." 

Once  Cale  had  joined  in  the 
project,  the  Banshees  were  put 
to  work,  completing  the  rest  of 
the  album  (five  songs)  in  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks. 

"He  [Cale]  was  very  good, 
very  fast,  very  inspirational, 
very  efficient.  We  were  putting 
down  backing  tracks  at  1 0  a.m., 
which  is  pretty  much  unheard 
of  for  us.  It's  more  like  we'd 
be  just  finishing  at  10a.m.," 
Severin  laughs.  "He's  very 
disciplined,  but  also  a  lot  of 
fun." 

When  it  came  to  the  songs 
they  did  with  Cale,  they  let  him 
take  over.  "If  you  can't  trust 
John  Cale,  who  can  you  trust?" 
Severin  laughs.  "There  was 
always  feedback  but  u  Iti  mately 
the  last  say  was  his." 

The  Banshees  have  worked 
with  a  long  line  of  well-known 
producers,  (Steve  Lillywhite 
and  Mike  Hedges)  but  the  band 
welcomed  worki  ng  with  some- 
one like  Cale. 

"In  a  way  it's  a  break  for 
us  because  those  people  [their 
former  producers]  aren't  first 
and  foremost  musicians. 
They've  come  up  through  the 
ranks ofengineer  and  producer. 
Some  of  the  people  we've 
worked  with  have  been  more 
i  nti  midated  by  us  than  the  other 
way  around,"  Severin  notes. 

"Working  with  Cale,  it  was 
niceto  be  intimidated  by  some- 
one who  was  a  real  maestro 
musician." 

Cale  ended  up  producing 
five  songs  on  The  Rapture:  they 
could  arguably  be  the  most 
commercial  on  the  album. 
"Oh  Baby"  and  "The  Lonely 


But  they  don't  look  like  banshees. 


One"  sound  destined  for 
airplay.  The  songs  produced 
by  Siouxsie  and  the  rest  of  the 
band  meanwhile  harken  back 
to  thei  r  earl  ier  works,  especial  ly 
"Not  Forgotten,"  and  "The 
Rapture." 

Recording  the  album  was 
also  a  departure  for  the  band, 
who  relocated  to  Siouxsie's 
house  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  they  set  up  and  wrote 
the  album.  Being  in  another 
country  and  together  in  one 
house  seems  to  have  inspired 
them. 

"We're  a  band  that  is  very 
sociable  with  one  another.  We 
like  to  hang  out  and  joke  and 
talk  things  through.  The  house 
was  big  enough  that  we  could 
each  have  our  own  room  and 
some  privacy."  Severin  points 
out.  "Then  whenever  we  felt 
like  it  we  could  go  individually 
to  do  some  work  in  the  studio 
or  we  could  all  work  things  out 
together.  It  was  very  relaxed, 
and  nice  to  be  away  from  the 
eyes  of  the  record  company." 

Siouxie  has  in  the  past  been 
very  outspoken  about  the  mu- 
sic industry  and  dealing  with 
record  companies.  The  Rap- 
ture was  completed  last  sum- 
mer, but  was  held  until  this 
month  before  it  was  released. 
Not  thrilled  by  the  decision, 
Siouxsie  said  so  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Rolling  Stone. 

The  band  has  never  been 
one  to  shy  away  from  speaki  ng 
their  minds.  In  the  early  '80s 
Siouxsie  was  known  for  being, 
well,  somewhat  unpleasant. 
Robert  Smith  (of  The  Cure)  was 
a  one-time  member  of  the  band 
(he  recorded  with  them  on 
Hyaena)  and  later  left  the  band 
claiming  that  Siouxsie  was  of- 
ten cruel  to  people  in  public. 
The  f i  rst  ti  me  I  saw  the  band  i  n 
concert  (at  Ki  ngswood  in  Cana- 


da's Wonderland)  Siouxsie 
yelled  at  the  crowd  for  throw- 
ing paper  balls  at  her. 

But  there  can  be  other  times 
when  the  band  has  a  camara- 
derie with  the  audience.  Dur- 
ing the  Toronto  stop  of  the  first 
Lollapaloozatour,  Siouxsie  in- 
cited the  crowd  to  take  the 
chairs  that  were  keeping  the 
audience  away  from  the  stage 
and  throw  them  at  the  security 
guards.  She  then  went  on  to 
mock  the  bruisers-for-hire  for 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

Despite  controversies,  the 
band  does  not  see  itself  as  be- 
ing overly  political. 

"I  think  it's  more  social 
political  as  opposed  to  any- 
thing else,"  Severin  points  out. 
"We're  opinionated  about 
certain  things.  It's  not  some- 
thing we  like  to  talk  about  out- 
side of  lyrical  content.  We 
don'twantthingsto been  seen 
as  a  single  statement  like  'You 
should  do  this!'" 

Even  so,  they  have  put  out 
more  than  a  few  songs  with 


rather  obvious  messages. 
"Skin"  was  an  anti-fur  song 
about  women  who  wrap  them- 
selves in  fur  in  order  to  be  fash- 
ionable. 

There  have  also  been  more 
than  a  few  Siouxsie-penned 
songs  about  women's  expe- 
riences. Perhaps  best  known  is 
"Peek-a-Boo"  about  a  woman 
performing  in  a  peepshow. 
There  was  also  "Standing 
There"  (off  The  Creatures' 
Boomerang  album,  a  project 
between  Siouxsie  and  Budgie) 
which  took  aim  at  male  oglers. 

"Siouxsie  feels  about  these 
things  because  she's  a 
woman  in  a  predominantly 
male  industry,"  Severin  says. 
"She's  a  woman  full  stop — 
she  feels  strongly  about  certain 
th  i  ngs  and  it  comes  out  i  n  songs. 
You  wouldn't  see  her  at  a 
march.  Anything  under  a  slo- 
gan or  a  banner  we  consciously 
avoid." 

Severin  is  the  first  to  point 
out  they  are  musicians  first  and 
politics  comes  much  further 


down  on  their  list.  After  all, 
putting  out  albums  is  their  job, 
but  one  they  have  managed  to 
do  for  close  to  20  years. 

Even  the  band  members  are 
amazed  they  have  been  enjoy- 
ing their  work  for  such  a  long 
time. 

"I  wish  I  knew  how  we've 
kept  going,"  he  laughs.  "I  wish 
I  had  the  secret  formula. 

"We're  very  good  in  ad- 
verse situations.  Very  early  on 
in  our  career,  Siouxsie  and  I 
had  two  band  members  walk 
out  just  before  a  tour.  That  set 
up  an  'us  against  them'  de- 
termination. There's  a  strong 
bond  and  a  strong  chemistry 
between  the  three  of  us.  It's 
very  much  a  family  thing. 

"There  have  been  several 
casualties  since  we  started. 
None  of  us  have  ever  gotten 
into  heroin.  We  couldn't  af- 
ford heroin.  That's  one  of  the 
things  that  has  kept  us  going. 
There  was  a  lot  of  self-destruc- 
tion involved  which  was  never 
part  of  our  character." 


Limited  budget  tliis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 


CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  iVIonday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 
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DE^IL 


1995 
RAIL  PASS  RATES 

in  Canadian  Dollars 
EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  1,  1995 


EURAILPASS  PRICES 


EURAIL  YOUTHPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 


1 5  DAYS 


NEW  PASS  $558 


1  MONTH 


$810 


2  MONTHS 


$1076 


'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under  26  yeors  old  on  their  first  cioy  of  trove! 


EURAIL  YOUTH  FLEXIPASS'  -  2ND  CLASS 


5  DAYS  IN  2  MONTHS 


$357 


10  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 


S558 


1 5  DAYS  IN  2  MONTHS 


$756 


'Avoiloble  only  if  posseoger  %  under  26  /ears  old  on  tKeir  first  cloy  of  trovel 


GERMAN  RAIL  PASS  PRICES 


YOUTHPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 

5  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$194 

10  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$264 

15  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$334 

'Available  only  if  possenger  is  under  26  years  old  on  ttiei 

first  day  of  troveJ 

EUROPASS 
50%  DISCOUNT 

for  2nd  person  in  party  of  two  travelling  in  1st  Class. 


EUROPASS 

PRICES 

For  travel  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain  &  Switzerland. 

Select  the  countries  you  woni  to  visit  and  ttie  travel  doys  desired  Countries 
must  be  selected  ot  time  of  purchase  and  must  be  odjoceni  to  eoch  oriier 
The  following  associated  countries  may  be  added  at  an  extra  charge 
Auslrio,  Greece,  Belgium,  Luxemboorg  &  Portugal. 

ADULT  YOUTH* 
TRAVEL  IN  3  COUNTRIES        1ST  CLASS  2ND  CLASS 

5  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$392 

$278 

6  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$446 

$318 

7  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$500 

$358 

TRAVEL  IN  4  COUNTRIES 

8  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$554 

$398 

9  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$608 

$438 

10  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$662 

$478 

TRAVEL  IN  5  COUNTRIES 

1 1  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$716 

$518 

12  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$770 

$558 

13  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$824 

$598 

14  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$878 

$638 

15  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$932 

$678 

Certoin  rules  and  rec 
'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under  26 

ulations  oppfy- 
yeors  oid  on  the 

r  first  day  of  trovel. 

STUDENTS! 

NOW  YOU  CAN  TRAVEL  IN  STYLE! 

With  the  50%  discount,  two  1  st  Class 
Europasses  cost  only  $1 6-$21  more  per  person 
than  two  2nd  Class  Youth  Europasses. 


To  order  European  Rail  Passes  or 
"Value  Priced"  point-to-point  tickets,  call; 

PROMINENT  TRAVEL 
(416)  695-0838 


MENTION  THIS  AD  AND  RECEIVE  A  FREE  TRAVEL  BAG 
OR  BACKPACK  WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  YOUR 
EUROPEAN  RAIL  PASS! 


A  crystal  ball,  chats  with 
Hitler  and  a  general  strike 

The  Life  and  Times  of  IVIaclcenzie  King  surprises  with  fact 

by  Lynn  Slotkin 


Reviewing  the  work  of  play- 
wright/director Michael 
Hollingsworth  (in  this  case 7"/)e 
Life  and  Times  of  Mackenzie 
King)  can  be  tricky. 

If  you  gush  at  the  quality  of 
his  writing  and  direction,  peo- 
ple might  become  suspicious 
and  not  take  the  rave  seriously. 
And  if  you  say  his  subject  of 
choice  is  Canadian  history, 
those  cynical  among  us  tend  to 
get  glassy-eyed  at  the  prospect. 
Well  I'll  be  brave  and  throw 
caution  to  the  wind;  the  pro- 
duction of  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Mackenzie  King  is  clever, 
funny,  sharply  perceptive  and 
all  the  more  provocative  be- 
cause everything  that  is  de- 
picted is  true.  Hollingsworth 
didn't  have  to  make  anything 
up  to  be  satiric:  he  just  had  to 
write  down  what  happened. 

Hollingsworth  announced 
ten  years  ago  that  he  intended 
to  create  a  monumental  satire 
on  the  history  and  politics  of 
Canada  for  an  audience  raised 
on  rock  and  roll  and  TV.  The 
result  is  the  eight-part  epic  The 
History  of  the  Village  of  the 
Small  Huts  (Canada  is  an 
Iroquois  word  meaning  'vil- 
lage of  small  huts'),  of  which 
The  Life  and  Times  of 
MacKenzie  King  is  part  seven. 

This  section  spans  from  the 
end  of  World  War  I  to  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II  and 
covers  such  events  as  the  De- 
pression, the  Winnipeg  Gen- 
eral Strike  and  riots,  prohibi- 
tion, booze  smuggling,  the  rise, 
fall  and  rise  again  of  Macken- 
zie King  as  Prime  Minister,  with 
visitations  from  King's  dead 
mother  and  a  chat  with  Hitler 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

To  bring  this  epic  vision  to 
life,  Hollingsworth  and  his  like- 
minded  partner  Deanne  Taylor 
formed  VideoCabaret,  a  col- 
laborative company  of  design- 
ers, musicians  and  video  art- 
ists. And  using  the  individual 
contributions  of  the  wonder- 
fully clever  and  witty  costumes 


Atl,  a  good  smoke  is  so 

of  Astrid  johnson,  the  black- 
box  set  and  stark  lighting  of  jim 
Plaxton,  the  hilarious,  huge 
props  of  Shadowland,  and  the 
constant  swirl  of  Brent 
Snyder's  music  and  sound 
design,  Hollingsworth  has  cre- 
ated a  cohesive  whole. 

Then  there's  his  writing. 
Hollingswoth's  style  is  so  spare 
and  economical  that  he  has 
become  a  master  of  revealing 
the  essence  of  a  situation.  He 
can  crystallize  a  stunning  mo- 
ment in  two  words.  When 
World  War  I  is  coming  to  an 
end,  Joe,  an  incredulous,  grate- 
ful Canadian  soldier,  says  sim- 
ply, "I'm  alive."  Later,  Joe 
goes  home,  can't  find  a  job, 
has  to  endure  the  humiliation 
of  not  bei  ng  able  to  take  care  of 
his  family  and  goes  on  welfare. 
Taking  part  in  the  Winnipeg 


refreahing! 

General  Strike  (in  which  many 
were  killed  by  the  police)  he 
pleads  to  one  pol  iceman  point- 
ing  a  gun  at  him,  "Shoot  me." 

And  you  have  to  go  a  long 
way  to  be  more  hilarious,  wick- 
edly funny,  and  bitingly  satiric 
than  Hollingsworth's  depic- 
tion of  the  "visions"  of  Mac- 
kenzie King,  (his  "talks"  with 
his  dead  mother,  and  his  con- 
fiding in  his  pet  dog,  Pat).  Mix 
this  with  King  thinking  Hitler 
was  a  nice  guy  until  King's 
mother  comes  to  him  in  a  crys- 
tal ball  to  tell  him  otherwise, 
and  you  have  humour  with  a 
chill  down  your  spine. 

The  scenes  are  short,  sharp, 
clear,  technically  precise  and 
keep  the  pace  whizzing  with 
none  of  the  facts  and  fizz  being 
lost.  The  cast  of  eight  does 
Herculean  work  playing  sev- 


eral characters  throughout, 
with  Layne  Coleman  being 
particularly  fine  as  the  vision- 
obsessed  King,  Janet  Burke  us- 
ing her  qu  i  rki  ness  to  perfection 
in  a  variety  of  roles,  especially 
King's  mother  and  Milly — 
once  respectable,  now  down 
at  heels — and  Geza  Kovacs 
playing  Joe. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Mac- 
kenzie Kingshou\d  be  required 
viewing  for  every  member  of 
Parliament  and  would-be  poli- 
tician. 

It's  i  nvaluable  for  any  voter, 
and  of  keen  interest  for  any- 
body I  i  vi  ng  who  wonders  why 
we  are  the  way  we  are.  But  I 
think  I'm  gushing  again. 

The  Life  and  TimesofMackenie 
King  is  playing  at  the  Factory 
Theatre  until  March  5. 


Mendelssohn  Choir  in  the  event 
of  its  100th  Anniversary 


by  Christine  Kralik 
Varsity  Staff 

On  Jan.  15,1 995,  the  Toronto  Mendelssohn  Choir  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary  by  performing  Verdi's  Requiem  at  Roy 
Thomson  Hall.  It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  a  performance  of  a 
death  mass  would  mark  the  ongoing  vitality  of  Canada's  most 
respected  choir.  After  all,  few  North  American  arts  organizations 
have  survived  a  century.  But  the  performance  by  the  choristers 
proved  that  the  musical  strength  of  the  choir  endures  and  propels 
it  into  its  second  century  with  flying  colours. 

The  choir's  first  ever  performance  took  place  on  Jan.  15, 
1895,  in  the  then  brand-new  Massey  Hall.  The  choir  has  since 
been  under  the  direction  of  six  conductors.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  convincing  American  audiences  that  Canadians  can  sing  after 
all,  developing  a  reputation  as  being  Canada's  foremost  choral 
ensemble. 

Felix  Mendelssohn,  the  Victorian  composer  from  England, 
became  the  choir's  namesake  in  its  early  years;  his  music 
typified  the  Anglo-German  tradition  of  Victorian  part  singing, 
which  influenced  the  TMC's  founder  and  original  conductor, 
Augustus  Vogt.  As  well,  massive  choirs  were  held  in  high  esteem 
during  Mendelssohn's  lifetime  in  England,  so  the  Toronto  Choir 
was  named  after  the  composer. 

Though  the  choir  itself  has  always  been  large,  it  hasn't  always 
performed  the  large  majestic  works  it  does  now.  In  fact,  it  started 
out  as  a  strictly  a  capella  ensemble.  But  gradually  it  did  start  to  be 


involved  with  orchestras.  Today,  the  Mendelssohn  rarely  per- 
forms without  an  orchestra  and  is  decidedly  attached  to  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  in  part  because  of  the  interests  of  the  choir's 
current  conductor,  Elmer  Iseler. 

Iseler's  guidance  has  brought  inspiration  and  excitement  to 
the  choir.  His  enthusiasm  and  understanding  may  stem  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  choir  himself,  from  1947  to 
1949.  Since  being  named  director  in  1964,  he  has  established 
himself  as  a  specialist  in  20th  century  music,  among  many  other 
things. 

Under  his  baton,  the  choir  has  performed  not  only  the  world's 
great  established  choral  masterpieces,  but  contemporary  works 
as  well,  many  of  them  commissioned  from  Canadian  composers. 
Another  mark  of  Iseler's  dedication  to  Canadian  music  Is  that 
the  soloist  lineup  is  decidedly  Canadian. 

The  choir  is  now  a  national  institution.  Even  popular  films  such 
as  Norman  Jewison's  film  Agnes  of  Cod  and  Schindler's  List 
have  a  touch  of  the  TMC  on  the  soundtracks. 

At  the  100th  Anniversary  Press  Conference  in  the  fall,  Iseler 
said,  "When  I  became  conductor,  I  wanted  a  choir  that  was 
professional  in  everyway,  could  read  at  sight  and  would  keep  me 
for  30  years."  Amid  the  chuckles,  everyone  realized  what  he  said 
was  true.  The  choir  is  a  gem. 

You  can  experience  the  music  of  the  Toronto  Mendelssohn 
Choir  by  attending  the  remaining  performances  in  the  100th 
anniversary  season.  Be  sure  to  visit  Roy  Thomson  Hall  on  Feb.  22, 
23,  and  25  to  hear  Peer  Gynt  by  Edvard  Grieg. 
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LeVs  talk  about  sex  'n '  stiiff 

Author  Tisdale  expands  the  bounds  of  pornography,  perversity 


by  Kerri  Huffman 

Varsity  Staff 

My  first  memories  of  pornography  are 
from  late  childhood.  A  friend  and  I 
ventured  into  her  older  brother's 
treehouse  and  happened  upon  "girlie 
magazines."  Our  immediate  reaction 
was  to  express  ou  r  disgust.  But  if  it  was 
disgust,  that  makes  our  actions  inex- 
plicable. For  hours  we  sat  in  the 
treehouse,  sh  i  veri  ng  i  n  the  early  spri  ng 
dampness,  pouring  through  pages  of 
naked  women  in  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions. What  we  had  been  taught  was 
that  this  was  di  rty,  but  both  of  us  could 
not  tear  our  eyes  away. 

Sally  Tisdale's  Talk  Dirty  To  Me 
takes  a  similar  approach  to  pornogra- 
phy. After  writing  an  article  a  few 
years  ago  in  Harper's  Bazaar  about 
her  predilection  for  pornography, 
Tisdale  received  a  rather  heated  re- 
sponse. In- 
trigued by  these 
responses  and 
her  own,  she  set 
out  to  write  this 
book. 

While  this 
book  is  interest- 
ing for  the  vast 
information  that  it  covers,  it  tends  to 
be  somewhat,  well,  masturbatory.  Talk 
Dirty  To  Me  begins  with  a  treatise  on 
sex  in  American  society  and  the  con- 
tradictions it  is  treated  with,  like  the 
fact  sex  is  all  around  us,  yet  not  quite 
within  reach.  But  it  is  not  new  to 
discuss  the  fact  that  North  American 
society  puts  images  of  sex  everywhere, 
yet  at  the  same  time  still  harbors  a 
Puritanical  attitude,  or  that  sex  isstill  a 
dirty  thing.  Tisdale  doesn't  so  much 
deconstruct  our  attitudes  about  sex  so 
much  as  lay  them  on  the  table. 

Still,  this  book  is  a  glorious  feast  of 
sexual  attitudes  and  behavior,  gender 
and  attraction.  Tisdale  has  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  research  in  writ- 
ing it.  She  spent  countless  hours  re- 
searching books  on  sexology  (Kinsey 
and  Masters  and  Johnson),  ancient 
pornography  and  erotic  writings. 

She  even  quotes,  rather  frequently, 
James  Joyce's  erotic  letters  to  Nora. 
Most  interesting  are  the  ones  where 
he  sent  her  money  and  described  what 
kind  of  frilly  underwear  she  was  to 
buy,  and  the  ones  where  he,  at  length, 
describes  how  he  wishes  to  be  domi- 
nated by  Nora.  Not  the  image  of  a 
literary  genius  we  expect. 

But  this,  I  suppose,  is  Tisdale's 


Talk  to  Dirty 
To  Me 


Sally  Tisdale 

DoubleDay 


point.  Sexuality  is  a  mutable  and  per- 
sonal thing:  each  person  has  a  differ- 
ent set  of  responses  to  a  different  set  of 
stimuli.  Tisdale  is  not  aroused  by  vio- 
lent sex,  as  some  are.  She  sees  this  to 
be  a  difference  of  response,  not  a 
perversion. 

Tisdale's  open-mindedness 
makesthis  book  interesting.  She  places 
no  judgement  on  those  she  talks  with 
and  about,  throughout  her  countless 
interviews  with  prostitutes,  S/M  par- 
ticipants, and  transsexuals,  among 
others.  She  even  worked  a  day  in 
Good  Vibrations,  a  sex  toy  store  for 
women.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
more  amusing  anecdotes  in  the  book. 
Somehow  I  can  pictureTisdaleselling 
vibrators. 

But  at  times  Tisdale  is  just  too  soft 
on  the  world  of  pornography.  She 
reiterates  that  the  pornography  she 
watches  does  not  include  violence. 

5he  in  fact  states 
over  and  over 
again  that  she 
does  not  know 
where  to  find 
sexually  violent 
videos,  and  the 
people  she 
knows  who 
work  in  the  sex  industry  have  not 
suffered  from  violence.  It  is  almost  as 
though  she  is  trying  to  convince  us 
that  porn  could  never  harm  us  or 
others. 

However,  her  argument  against 
linking  sex  and  violence  as  caused  by 
violent  pornography  is  too  simplistic 
to  be  convincing.  She  claims  that 
sexual  violence  cannot  be  caused  by 
pornography  alone,  because  our  so- 
ciety is  filled  with  violent  images.  This 
is  true,  but  such  logic  is  flawed.  I  am 
certainly  not  claiming  that  images  are 
the  root  cause  of  violent  behavior,  but 
her  argument  fails  to  look  at  the  impli- 
cations of  sexual  violence  in  the  me- 
dia at  large. 

Tisdale  then  takes  aim  at  conserva- 
tive feminists  Catherine  MacKinnon 
and  Andrea  Dworkin.  As  she  says, 
"For  all  its  crudeness,  there's  a  lot 
of  ironic  humour  in  pornography  and 
virtually  none  in  conservative  femi- 
nism." She  discusses  at  length  the 
conservative  feminist  approach  to 
censorship,  i.e.  that  pornography  and 
sexual  material  should  be  censored.  It 
ishere  that  Tisdale  really  gets  interest- 
ing. She  claims  that  feminist  censors 
believe  in  censorship  because  they 
believe  women  cannot  make  free 


choices,  that  they  are  too  oppressed 
to  know  what  they  I  i  ke.  In  other  words, 
women  who  like  pornography  have 
been  brainwashed  by  the  patriarchal 
ideology. 

This  has  been  a  debate  raging  in 
feminist  discourse  for  quite  sometime, 
with  people  like  MacKinnon  and 
Dworkin  arguing  against  explicit  rep- 
resentation and  some  rather  loud 
voices  emerging  and  asking  for  ex- 
plicit sexual  representation.  There  is 
an  entire  movement  of  women  who 
are  producing  pornography  for  and 
by  women.  The  debate  rages  on. 

Tisdale  also  looks  at  sex  workers 
and  the  history  of  prostitution.  She 
frequently  quotes  COYOTE  (Call  Off 
YourOld  Tired  Ethics),  a  prostitutes' 
rights  group.  Tisdale  notes  that,  ac- 
cording to  COYOTE,  90  per  cent  of 
prostitutes  enjoy  their  work.  But  I  can- 
not quite  believe  such  stats — mostly 
because  I  don't  believe  that  90  per 
cent  of  workers  in  any  profession  en- 
joy what  they  do.  Many  women  end 


up  as  prostitutes  simply  out  of  need. 
There  certainly  are  women  who  have 
made  careers  out  of  prostitution,  but 
COYOTE  also  has  a  certain  stake  in 
promoting  a  image  of  the  Happy 
Hooker. 

The  interviews  Tisdale  does  with  a 
few  prostitutes  are  informative.  For 
the  most  part,  they  enjoy  their  work 
and  more  than  anything  they  enjoy 
the  money  they  earn.  One  notes  that 
it's  legal  for  a  man  to  sell  sexual 
pictures  of  women,  but  illegal  for 
women  to  sell  their  own  bodies.  Case 
in  point  is  Basic  Instinct,  the  pussy 
shot  of  Sharon  Stone  is  no  moreor  less 
than  an  $8.50  peep  show,  but  it  is 
okay  because  it  is  sanctioned  by  Hol- 
lywood. 

Tisdale  also  accumulates  some  in- 
teresting legal  facts  about  sexuality 
and  sex  toys.  In  England  dildos  must 
be  displayed  lying  on  their  sides — 
because  displaying  erections  is  ille- 
gal— as  is  owning  more  than  six  dildos 
in  Texas.  She  also  nicely  deconstructs 


the  notion  of  the  "vagina  dentata" 
and  the  horror  it  has  been  known  to 
provoke.  If  a  woman's  genitals  are 
so  frightening,  she  argues,  wouldn't 
that  ultimately  give  them  a  certain 
amount  of  power?  As  Tisdale  says,  a 
phallus  isn't  "as  dangerous  look- 
ing as  a  vagina,  the  moist,  dark  cave 
out  of  which  new  people  come,  into 
which  goes  appetite  almost  cease- 
less." 

By  the  time  I  finished  Talk  Dirty  To 
Me  I  was  somewhat  confused.  What 
was  Tisdale  trying  to  do?  Convince 
me  that  sex  of  all  shapes  and  kinds  is 
good?  That  we  all  need  to  be  more 
understanding  of  sexuality?  That  we 
need  to  push  the  limits  of  our  own 
sexual  experiences?  I  don't  know  if 
it's  any  of  these. 

Talk  Dirty  To  Me  is  more  like  a 
personal  reflection  on  sex  in  our  times 
than  an  actual  study  of  sexual  behav- 
iour. But  I  guess  in  that  light  the  book 
lives  up  to  its  sub-title:  "An  Intimate 
Philosophy  About  Sex." 


A  wild  look  at  African  safaris 

At  the  Hand  of  Man  explores  the  complexities  of  conservation 


by  Cindy  Englert 

I  started  perusing  this  book  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  uninitiated  enviro- 
science  reader. 

I  finished  it  feeling  somewhat  better 
informed,  and  more  than  a  little  de- 
pressed. 

Raymond  Bonner's  At  the  Hand 
of  Man  is  an  insightful  presentation  of 
the  history  of  African  wildlife  conser- 
vation, and  he  does  an  admirable  job 
in  presenting  a  complex  topic.  He 
traces  the  roots  of  the  conservation 
movement  in  Africa  and  the  world, 
the  development  of  conservation  or- 
ganizations, and  the  histories  of  vari- 
ous conservationists  working  in  the 
field  then  and  today. 

Bonner  offers  criticism  as  he  re- 
veals the  truth  about  past  years'  con- 
servation attempts,  like  incessant  war- 
ring between  the  various  organiza- 
tions. His  book  shows  how,  more 
often  than  not,  conservation  work  has 
been  hampered  by  petty  jealousies 
and  a  never-ending  competition  for 
recognition,  with  the  African  peoples 
being  effectually  ignored.  Past  wild- 
life conservation  attempts  have,  he 
proves,  neglected  to  consider,  or  even 


consult  with,  the  very  people  who  live 
and  have  to  cope  with  the  dangerous 
and  often  detrimental  effects  of  an 
environment  filled  with  wild  animals. 

Throughout  the  text,  Bonner  uses  a 
careful  juxtaposition  of  arguments, 
leaving  out  no  perspective,  and  par- 
ticularly returning,  time  and  again,  to 
the  African  one.  There  are  hints  of  a 
wry  and  sometimes  sarcastic  sense  of 
humour,  especially  when  he  com- 
ments upon  the  past  bungling  and 
publicity  tactics  of  such  organizations 
as  the  WWF  (World  Wildlife  Fund) 
and  AWF  (African  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion). 

This  is  a  very  detailed  book,  and  it 
is  of  necessity  so,  but  sometimes  one 
must  question  the  gratuitousness  of 
the  information  (such  as  listing  the 
hair  colour  of  a  woman  in  a  section 
where  no  other  physical  attribute  is 
listed,  nor  would  any  be  relevant). 

In  general,  though,  Bonner's  de- 
scriptions are  beautifully  crafted  and 
his  use  of  specific  cases  is  very  effec- 
tive in  illustrating  the  culture  of  the 
African  tribal  peoples,  their  past  and 
present  relationship  with  the  wildlife, 
and  the  threat  to  their  homes/lands/ 
lives  by  the  same  animals. 


On  the  whole,  this  is  an  interesting 
treatise  on  a  controversial  subject  but 
it  is  definitely  not  meant  to  be  read  in 
one  sitting.  One  will  obviously  come 
away  with  a  better  understanding  of 
African  conservation  issues,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  retain  more  than  the 
generalities,  since  there  is  a  myriad  of 
problems  presented  and  questions 
raised.  It  is  also  obvious  that,  while  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  read  up  on 
many  other  sources,  the  best  way  to 
understand  Africa's  wildlife  con- 
cerns would  be  to  live  there. 


Give-Awoy 

The  Varsity  has  several 
outdated  movie  passes  to 
give  away.  They're  not 
good  for  anything,  but  fun 
to  collect.  Just  call  979- 
2831  or  drop  by  44  St. 
George  before  noon  on 
Thursday. 


ARSon 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

NOiVllNATIONS  RE-OPEN 

Nominations  have  re-opened  for  2  student  seats  on 
Governing  Council: 

1  seat     Full-time  Undergraduate  Student 
Constituency  II 

Professional  Faculties  (except  Medicine) 

1  seat     Graduate  Student  Constituency  I 

(all  students  in  SOS  Divisions  I  and  II) 

Nominations  open  Monday,  February  20th  at 
9:00  a.m.  and  close  at  noon  Friday,  February  24th. 

Information  and  nomination  for  are  available 
at  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat,  Room  106, 
Simcoe  Hall  or  phone  978-6576. 


POLL  CLERKS 


required  for  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council 


General  Elections 

Wednesday,  March  Z2  and  Thursday, 
March  23,  1995 
9:00  am  to  7:00  pm 


(two  shifts  available) 


deadline  for  applications: 
Friday,  March  10th,  1995  at  4:00  pm 

questions?:  please  contact  the  SAC  Vice  President 
Rupinder  Ahluwalia  at  978-4911  x227 
We  will  also  require  persons  to 
count  ballots  on  the  nignt  of  the  23rd. 
The  time  would  be  from  approximately  7:00  pm  until  midnight 
(with  a  chance  of  going  later  depending  on  the  number  of  candi- 
dates running).Please  indicate  on  your  application  if  you  are  will- 
ing and  available  to  help  with  the  ballot  count. 


qualifications: 

would  prefer  to  hire  persons  with  previous 
experience  poll  clerking  (especially  SAC 
Elections),  a  one  hour  paid  training  sesssion 
prior  to  the  polling  dates  must  be  attended 
rate  of  pay:  $8/ hour 


applications: 

application  forms  are 
available  at  the  SAC  Office  at 
12  Hart  House  Circle 
between  9  am  and  4  pm, 
Monday  to  Friday 


Do  You  Like 

POWER  ^ 

Run  for  SAC 


VICE  PRESIDENT  FINANCE 
VICE  PRESIDENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  President,  Vice  President 
Finance  &  Vice  President  Administration  shall  be  full 
time  undergraduate  students  &  shall  only  be  nominated 
as  a  "ticket"  of  three  candidates.  The  "ticket"  must 
obtain  a  nomination  form  from  the  SAC  Office  *  and  get 
signatures  from  a  minimum  of  100  full  time  undergrad- 
uate students  from  any  college  or  faculty**.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  ticket  must  be  from  a  different  college  or  fac- 
ulty, and  at  least  two  of  the  following  "  Multi- 
Constituencies  "  shall  be  represented: 
Arts  &  Science  (St.  George) /suburban  Campuses /the 
professional  faculties. 

Cet  the  Ticket! 


SAC 

Board  if  Directors 

Candidates  for  the  position  of  SAC  Director 
must  be  full  time  undergraduate  students.  The 
Director  positions  are  nominated  from  and 
elected  by  the  individual  colleges  and  faculties, 
and  Directors  serve  as  representatives  of  their 
College's  student  body. 
To  run  you  must  pick  up  a  nomination  form 
from  the  SAC  Office  *  and  get  the  signatures  of 
at  least  10  other  full  time  undergraduate 
students  from  your  college  or  faculty. 

Get  Board! 


NOMINATIONS  CLOSE 
FEDRDARY  24, 1995  4:00  PM  EST 

*  The  nomination  forms  and  the  rest  of  the  election  info  package  is 

available  @  the  SAC  Offices 
12  Hart  House  Circle  (St.  George  Campus) 
Room  R3006  (Scarborough  Campus) 
Room  73,  Crossroads  Building  (Erindale  Campus) 

**  Please  note  that  the  nomination  forms  for  the  positions  of  President,  Vice  President  Finance  &  Vice 
President  Administration  shall  only  be  accepted  at  the  St.  George  Campus  SAC  office. 

^  For  more  information  please  call  978-491 1 

lilif  Issued  under  the  authority  of  P.T.  Felstein, 

Chief  Returning  Officer  for  the  1995/96  SAC  General  Elections 


Monday,  February  20,  1995 


Varsity  Review  15 


Ws  a  wonderful  horrible  life 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

She's  been  praised  as  a  femi- 
nist pioneer  and  the  greatest 
female  director  in  the  world, 
but  Leni  Riefenstahl's  life  is 
one  that  can  only  be  told  in 
pictures.  And  with  Ray 
Mueller's  critically  acclaimed 
documentary.  The  Wonderful 
Horrible  Life  of  Leni 
Riefenstahl,  she  is  exposed  as  a 
woman  of  immense  artistic  tal- 
ents who  blinded  herself  to  the 
actionsof  Adolf  Hitlerand  Nazi 
Germany. 

While  unfamiliar  to  most, 
Riefenstahl  is  probably  best 
remembered  as  the  last  great 
image-maker  for  the  Nazis  and 
Hitler's  favourite  director.  At 
91 ,  she  looks  not  a  day  over  60, 
with  the  energy  and  the  stami  na 
of  a  woman  half  her  age.  Inter- 
viewed during  several  sessions 
by  the  director,  Riefenstahl  is 
presented  as  an  accomplished 
artist,  unafraid  to  take  risks,  yet 
someone  who  I  i ves  i  n  her  own 
little  world. 

An  accomplished  dancer  by 
20,  dare-devil  actress  by  24, 
skillful  director  by  30,  Hitler 
associate  by  32,  photographer 
at  60,  u  nderwater  f  i  I  mmaker  at 
91;  Riefenstahl's  life  equals 
that  of  few  people.  But  it  is  her 
association  with  Hitler  that  fas- 
cinates and,  at  the  same  time, 
appalls. 

The  rise  of  Nazi  power  in 
Germany  coincided  with 
Riefenstahl's  rise  as  a  direc- 
tor. Her  first  film, T/ieS/ueL/g/if 
(1 937),  was  a  romantic  thriller 
that  she  produced,  directed  and 
starred  in.  She  played  a  girl 


who  has  power  over  a  mysteri- 
ous mountain  that  gives  her 
access  to  precious  stones,  yet 
she  is  misunderstood  by  every- 
one and  becomes  an  outcast. 

Riefenstahl  was  a  perfection- 
ist, fine-tuning  every  scene  be- 
fore shooting,  making  note  of 
every  angle,  lens  and  location. 
She  got  the  Agfa  film  company 
to  create  a  special  fi  Im  stock  for 
shooting  the  night  scenes  and 
ordered  a  special  lens  from 
Hol  lywood  to  get  the  exact  shot 
she  wanted. 

This  strive  for  perfection  par- 
alleled  Hitler's.  Hitler  saw 
Riefenstahl  as  a  heroic 
superwoman,  larger-than-life, 
exactly  what  he  was  aiming 
for.  With  the  Nazis  in  power 
and  Germany  hostingthe  1 936 
Olympics,  Hitler  and  his  De- 
partment of  Propaganda  saw  a 
perfect  way  to  show  the  world 
how  great  Germany  was. 

With  Riefenstahl  atthe  helm, 
one  of  the  greatest  documenta- 
ries in  the  world  was  created 
{The  Olympiad),  chronicling 
the  1936  games.  Riefenstahl 
transformed  ordinary  mortals 
into  sporting  gods,  presenting 
the  transition  of  the  ancient 
world  to  the  modern  world. 
Her  obsession  with  strength 
and  the  athletic  body,  seen 
again  much  later  in  her  photo- 
graphs of  African  tribespeople, 
became  the  aesthetic  focus  of 
the  film.  With  The  Olympiad, 
Leni  and  the  Nazis  presented 
Germany  as  a  deceivingly  tol- 
erant, peaceful  nation. 

Riefenstahl  went  on  to  make 
other  movies  for  Hitler,  up  un- 
til Germany's  downfall  in 
1945.  What  is  truly  amazing. 


almost  unbelievable,  is 
Riefenstahl's  professed  igno- 
rance about  the  ongoing  boy- 
cott of  Jewish  merchants,  and 
the  eventual  persecution  of  six 
million  people  in  her  home 
country.  Riefenstahl  says  she 
focused  all  her  energy  in  her 
film  productions,  funds  which 
were  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Propaganda,  and  was 
completely  ignorant  of  what 
the  Nazis  were  up  to. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  desperate 
days  of  Hitler's  power,  that 
Riefenstahl  says  her  image  of 
him  shattered — when  Germany 
was  about  to  lose  the  war. 

When  French  and  American 
troops  marched  i  nto  Germany, 
Riefenstahl  was  arrested.  She 
maintained  her  innocence 
through  a  war  crimes  trial,  stat- 
ing she  knew  nothing  and  had 
no  idea  about  what  was  going 
on.  In  the  end,  despite  wit- 
nessed accounts,  she  was 
found  to  be  only  a  sympathizer, 
not  a  Nazi. 

It  isthe  detailed  account  and 
frankness  of  Leni  Riefenstahl 


do  you 
like  the 
review? 


Coventry  Cup 


March  3-4-5, 1995 


EVINTS?  Women's  Open  •  Men'$  A  (for  Varsity  level  players) 
•  Men's  B 

TIME:  Matches  will  be  ployed  on  the  Athletic  Centre  courts  on: 
Friday     March  3    3:40  p.m.  - 11 :00  p.m. 
Saturday  March  4    10:20  a.m.  -  4:20  p.m. 
Sunday    March  5    1 1 :40  a.m.  -  4:20  p.m. 

ELtGIBILnT:  Open  to  dl  members  of  Hart  House  and  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and  Recreation. 

ENTRY  FEE:  $10.00  non -refundable  after  Monday,  February 
27,  1995,  5:00  p.m. 

OEADUNE:  Monday,  February  27,  1995,  5:00  p.m. 

Draw  times  availabie  Thursday,  March  2,  1 995, 

1 2;00  p.m.  at  Hart  House  Athletic  Reception  Desk  and 

on  Squash  Bulletin  Board  at  the  Athletic  Complex. 

OFFICIAL  BALL:  Dunlop  Double  X  •  TOURNAMENT  CHAIR: 

Steve  Pasian  *  CSA  EYEWEAR  MANDATORY 

Entry  forms  available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office,  Hart 

House  978-2447  and  at  the  Main  Office,  Athletics  Centre, 

978-3436. 

PLEASE  REGISTER  EARLY. 


JUL 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


that  makes  The  Wonderful 
Horrible  L  ife  of  Leni  Riefenstahl 
absolutely  fascinating  and 
worthwhile  to  watch.  Ap- 
proaching the  film  without  pre- 
conceptions, the  director  has 
created  an  image  of  a  woman 
apparently  unaware  of  the 
events  around  her,  a  woman 
who  was  on  social  terms  with 
the  biggest  monster  in  history. 


yet  never  apologized  for  her 
friendship  with  him.  Her  can- 
did descriptions  of  conversa- 
tions with  the  great  men  of  the 
Third  Reich  are  absolutely 
priceless  for  history  buffs.  (At 
one  point  she  threatens  to  walk 
out  of  the  interview,  because 
her  honour  is  threatened  when 
the  interviewer  suggests  per- 
sonal relationships  with  Hitler 


and  Goebbels.) 

She  is  a  woman  unashamed 
of  her  past,  openly  discussing 
every  aspect  of  her  life  and 
those  around  her.  And  what  a 
wonderful  horrible  life  she  had. 

The  Wonderful  Horrible  Lifeof 
Leni  Riefenstahl  will  air  Wed., 
Feb.  22  and  Thursday  Feb  23  at 
1 0  p.m.  on  TVOntario. 


RESIDENCE  DONS 

at  the  new 

INNIS  RESIDENCE 

The  Innis  Residence  Office  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  Residence  Dons.  If  interested,  please 
submit  a  resume  and  covering  letter  to: 

The  Dean 
Innis  Residence 
111  St.  George  Street 
Toronto  M5S  2E8 
fax:  (416)  971-2464 

Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  enrolled  in  a 
graduate  programme  or  equivalent.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  March  10th,  1995. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  the  Residence 
Office  at  (416)  978-2512. 


T}ie  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  (UTFA)  announces  the 

UTFA  TUITION  BURSARY 
\    AWARDS  1994/95 


Ms.  Beverley  Biggs 


Mr.  John  Harvey 


UTFA  awarded  two  Tuition  Bursaries  for  the  academic  year  1994/95  to 
Ms.  Beverley  Biggs  (Faculty  of  Social  Work)  and  Mr.  John  Harvey 
(Faculty  of  Medicine).  Both  will  not  have  to  pay  their  tuition  fees  and 
incidental  costs  up  to  the  amount  of  $2,000.00.  These  UTFA  Tuition 
Bursaries  can  be  renewed  for  subsequent  years  conditional  upon 
demonstrated  need  and  satisfactory  academic  standing. 

Two  other  (one  graduate  and  one  undergraduate)  UTFA  Tuition 
Bursaries  wiW  be  awarded  for  the  academic  year  1995/96.  Students  from 
all  faculties  are  eligible  and  encouraged  to  apply  stardng  February  1995. 


The  Tuition  Bttrsaries  were  set  up  because  UTFA  believes  that  an 
inability  to  pay  tuition  fees  shoiild  not  be  a  barrier  to  obtaining  or 
continuing  a  university  education. 
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Sports  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

The  Blues  women's  squad  had 
back-lo-back  victories  this  week- 
end. On  Saturday  they  defeated 
the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees  65-50  and 
followed  up  to  with  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  the  Carleton  Ravens 
87-53. 

U  of  T  hosts  the  OWIAA 
championships  next  weekend. 
First  up,  the  Blues  match  up 
against  the  Brock  Badgers  for 
the  quarter-finals  in  the  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym  on  Friday  at 
6  p.m. 

Following  two  victories  of 
their  own,  the  U  of  T  men's  team 
finish  the  regular  season  in  first 
place  in  the  OUAA  eastern  divi- 
sion. The  Blues  took  control  of 
the  Gee  Gees  in  a  high  fouling 
game.  With  U  of  T  forward  Carl 
Swanlee  stacking  up  the  three- 
pointers,  and  accurate  shooting 
from  the  free-throw  line  from  all 
of  the  Blues  players,  they  won 
Saturday's  game  77-67.  Not 
missing  a  beat,  the  U  of  T  men 
went  on  to  defeat  Carleton  77-7 1 
yesterday. 

The  Blues'  men  host  Ottawa 
in  the  OUAA  eastern  division 


semi-finals  on  Sunday. 
FENCING 

U  of  T  fencers  competed  at  the 
OUAA/OWIAA  championships 
at  Brock,  Feb.  11  and  12. 

The  men's  epee  won  a  gold 
medal  and  the  women's  foil  team 
earned  a  bronze.  The  Blues'  Lisa 
Driver  finished  with  an  indi- 
vidual bronze  in  the  foil. 

SQUASH 

The  Blues  men's  squash  team 
had  an  outstanding  finish  to  its 
season,  winning  the  bronze 
medal  in  the  OUAA  team  cham- 
pionships. 

Western  won  the  overall  team 
title  for  the  12th  consecutive 
year. 

"It's  the  best  result  that  we've 
had  in  several  years,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Steve  Pasian. 

The  Blues  defeated  the  squad 
from  McGill  in  the  quarter  fi- 
nals, and  in  turn,  lost  to  Western 
in  the  semi-finals  match. 

U  of  T  faced  Queen's  in  the 
bronzx  medal  round.  Posting  12 
wins  and  nine  losses  against  the 
GoldenGaels,theBluesemerged 


as  the  overall  victors. 

Blues  player  Patrick  Ryding, 
the  OUAA  individual  finals  sil- 
ver medalist,  and  Matt 
Easingwood  were  named  OUAA 
first  team  all-stars. 

The  team  will  continue  to  play 
until  April,  and  Pasian  says  next 
year  looks  to  be  promising  for 
the  Blues.  Western  is  losing  their 
top  three  players  and  U  of  T  is 
getting  two  strong  additions  to 
its  squad. 

Beyond  that,  some  of  the  Blues 
will  be  participating  in  the  Cov- 
entry Cup  intrauniversity  com- 
petition, held  at  Hart  House  on 
March  3-5. 

SWIMMING 

The  U  of  T  men's  lost  the  mo- 
mentum of  two  regular  season 
wins,  as  they  were  defeated  by 
the  McMaster  Marauders  by  an 
unofficial  point  spread  of  243.5 
at  the  OUAA  championships  at 
Guelph  this  past  weekend. 

The  Blues  women,  who  lack 
overall  depth  in  their  team,  also 
placed  second  behind  the  Ma- 
rauders at  the  OWIAA' s  held  on 
Feb.  10-12. 


It  you'd  like  a  booklet  about  Jack  Daniels  Whiskey,  wfite  us  hete  m  LynctiDuiy.  ie.-i.cs.set  j  jo^,  i 

KICK  A  BARREL  of  Jack  Daniels  the  wrong  way  and  no 
one  will  ever  see  the  rewards. 

If  it  rolls  to  a  stop  with  the  bung  down,  itll 
leak  whiskey  by  the  gallon.  But  our  barrelman 
knows  how  many  turns  and  partial  turns  each 
barrel  will  make  as  he  fills  up  a  rick.  So  he  ll 
turn  the  bung  to  just  the  right  position 
before  he  kicks  a  barrel.  And  it1l  stop 
with  the  bung  straight  up.  After  a  sip  of 
our  Tennnessee  Whiskey,  you  ll  be  glad 
we  didn't  spill  a  drop. 


WHispY  I  j  ^ 


JACK  DANIEL'S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


The  results  of  the  two  medley 
relays,  in  which  one  of  four 
swimmers  swims  a  leg  of  back- 
stroke, breaslroke,  butterfly  and 
freestyle,  show  how  evenly 
matched  the  two  teams  are. 
McMaster  was  on  top  for  both 
events,  but  just  barely.  In  the 
200m  medley  relay,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  gold  medal 
Marauders  and  silver  medalist 
Blues  was  two  one-hundredths 
of  a  second. 

The  400m  medley  relay  had  a 
difference  of  under  two-tenths 
of  a  second.  Because  the  points 
awarded  to  the  relay  events  are 
doubled,  the  Blues  lost  some 
ground. 

The  women's  team  was  led  by 
U  of  T  co-captains  Beth  Hollihan 
and  Rebecca  Glennie,  and  Peg 
Corkum.  Hollihan  won  three 
golds  and  a  silver,  which  in- 
cluded establishing  a  new  record 
in  the  100m  butterfly.  Corkum 
also  had  a  record-breaking  time 
in  the  800m  freestyle  en  route  to 
winning  her  own  set  of  three 
golds  and  one  silver  medal. 

Glennie  swam  to  earn  two 
golds,  one  silver  and  a  bronze 


Blues  basketball  has  class  and  they  go  to  class  too! 

(ValiaReinsalu/VS) 


I  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  nnake, 
repair,  collect, 
lovegolfl 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
IVI5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 
2  blocks  West 
ofSpadinaat 
HarbordSt. 


medal  and  was  named  one  of 
two  inaugural  recipients  of  the 
OWIAA  coaches'  Award  of  Dis- 
tinction. 

WRESTLING 

The  U  of  T  men's  wrestling  team 
will  build  from  this  year's  OUAA 
championship  results.  The  Blues 
placed  sixth  at  the  competition 
held  in  London  on  Feb.  1 1  with 
showings  in  five  of  the  ten  weight 
categories. 

Peter  Brown  led  U  of  T  with  a 
silver  medal  in  the  90kg  event. 
Brown  was  last  year's  OUAA 
gold  medalist  in  the  130  kg 
weight  class.  He  later  went  on 
the  win  the  bronze  at  the  CI  AU's. 
This  year  he  underwent  a  severe 
training  and  diet  regimen  to  make 
him  lose  25-30  pounds  since  the 
end  of  December,  in  order  to 
compete  in  the  lower  90  kg 


weight  category.  His  silver 
medal  earned  him  the  U  of  T 
male  athlete  of  the  week  award 
and  qualifies  him  to  compete  in 
the  CIAU  championship  in 
Calgary  this  weekend.  Although 
he  hasn't  competed  against  any 
wrestlers  from  Westem  Canada 
so  far  this  season,  there  is  an 
excellent  chance  he  will  medal. 

Blues  wrestlers  Peter  Nawbalt 
and  Sandeep  Sharma  placed  fifth 
in  the  52  kg  and  65  kg  weight 
classes  respectively.  U  of  T's 
John  Humphries,  competing  at 
68  kg,  and  Glen  Apars,  in  the  72 
kg  weight  class,  finished  the 
competition  respectably  in  sixth 
place. 

Fifty-three  wrestlers  repre- 
senting seven  schools  competed 
in  the  meet  hosted  by  Westem. 
Brock  won  the  overall  team  com- 
petition. 
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Now  you  can  position  yourself  for  a  great  career 
in  the  growth  industry  in  North  America  today... 
staffing  services.  And  there's  no  better  place  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  profession  than  Olsten  Staffing 
Services,  where  we  promote  from  within  and  groom 
you  to  grow  from  day  one. 

Our  training  programs  are  intensive,  ongoing  and 
designed  for  your  success.  Right  from  the  start, 
you  become  part  of  an  Olsten  local  field  team,  train- 
ing, learning  and  performing  all  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  running  a  business  in  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  industries  today. 

Why  wait  years  for  the  success  you  crave?  Go 
full  speed  ahead  with  Olsten.  We  have  nation- 
wide opportunities  just  waiting  for  you.  Contact  your 
Placement  Office  NOW  to  find  out  when  the  Olsten 
Representative  will  be  on  campus. 


Olsten 

Staffing  Services 

Human  Resources,  College  Recruiting 
175  Broad  Hollow  Road 
Melville,  New  York  11747 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V 
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One  step  closer  for 
men's  volleyball 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Blues  move  on  to  the  OU  AA 
finals  after  winning  a  surpris- 
ingly close  eastern  final  against 
the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  on 
Friday  evening. 

The  match  seemed  well  in 
hand  with  U  of  T  ahead  by  two 
games,  winning  them  15-9  and 
16-14. 

But  the  close  second  game 
was  a  preview  of  the  level  of 
play  to  come,  as  the  Golden  Gaels 
refocuscd  to  make  a  comeback. 

Taking  advantage  of  erratic 
serving  and  misplaced  spikes 
from  the  Blues,  Queen's 
squeaked  in  to  win  the  next  two 
games,  17-15  and  17-16,  tying 
up  the  match. 

With  a  little  over  two  hours  of 


play  behind  them,  the  Blues  made 
short  work  of  the  Queen's  squad 
in  the  deciding  game,  taking  a 
quick  15-13  win  in  16  minutes. 

In  the  excellent  yet  sometimes 
inconsistent  play  of  the  Blues 
squad,  the  key  to  racking  up 
points  for  U  of  T's  offense  was 
the  serving  of  Blues'  main  set- 
ter, Jeff  Chung.  High  scorers 
Aaron  Holm  and  Mark  Habash, 
along  with  John  Szczurck  and 
Ross  Clarke,  had  some  spec- 
tacular smashes  throughout  the 
game  that  dazed  the  Golden  Gael 
defense. 

Joel  Blit  was  also  one  of  the  U 
of  T  players  who  kept  the  Blues 
in  the  game,  making  key  digs  to 
prevent  the  Golden  Gaels  from 
scoring. 

"Thai's  why  he's  [Blit]  our 
defensive  specialist.  He  came 


through  today,"  said  U  of  T  as- 
sistant coach  Marc  Dunn.  "Ross 
Clarke  also  had  a  very  good 
game.  I  don't  know  if  he  got  set 
enough,  but  he  played  well." 

Clarke  says  the  day's  game 
was  a  sec-saw  battle,  adding  that 
the  team  will  have  to  work  on 
their  own  play  in  order  to  win  the 
OUAA  final. 

"I  think  it's  because  of  a  lot  of 
our  errors  that  we  lose  a  point  or 
two  here,  in  the  clutch  time," 
Clarke  said. 

"[The  Blues  have  to]  keep 
solid  on  defense  and  play 
errorless  ball.  If  we  keep  up  the 
way  we're  playing,  no  one  in  the 
OUAA  is  going  to  touch  us." 

U  of  T  hosts  the  Waterloo 
Warriors  for  the  OUAA  final 
match  on  Thursday  evening  in 
the  Sports  Gym. 


They've  got  a  lot  to  cheer  about 


onward  to  the  OUAA  finals.  Make  It  so. 

(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 


Silver  finish  for  U  of  T 
women's  volleyball 


Putting  in  a  team  effort. 


(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 


Bv  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Varsity  Blues  women's  vol- 
leyball team  succumbed  to  the 
the  York  Yeowomen  in  three 
straight  games  at  the  OWIAA 
championship  final  match  in 
Ottawa  this  past  weekend. 

York  now  holds  the  title  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year,  hav- 
ing won  12  of  the  past  14  years. 

Going  into  the  OWIAA's, 
York  had  an  unbeaten  record  of 
10-0,  while  Toronto  was  8-2 
during  the  regular  season.  U  of  T 
defeated  Lakehead  3-0  and 
McMaster  3- 1  to  advance  to  the 
gold  medal  round. 

Blues  head  coach  Kristine 
Drakich  said  the  team  was  con- 
fident going  into  the  final  match 
against  York. 

In  the  first  game,  Toronto 
played  as  a  cohesive  unit.  The 
Blues  held  leads  of  5-3  and  1 1  -6, 


before  York  finally  shut  U  of  T's 
offense  down  to  win  the  game 
15-13. 

"The  first  game  we  led  the 
whole  way,"  said  Drakich. 
"Maybe  three  times  where  we 
lost  our  concentration  or  focus 
and  that  cost  us  the  match." 

The  second  game  was  dead- 
locked at  5-3  in  York's  favour 
for  almost  ten  minutes,  until 
York  surged  ahead  10-5,  with  a 
final  win  of  15-5. 

The  Blues  kept  with  their  strat- 
egy to  shut  down  York's  Sue 
LeSage,  who  Drakich  says  they 
weren't  able  to  control.  Lesage 
was  later  named  tournament 
MVP. 

"We  wanted  to  serve  tough  so 


they  wouldn't  have  as  many  op- 
tions, so  [they]  couldn't  set  too 
much  in  the  middle,"  Drakich 
commented. 

In  the  final  game  both  teams 
inched  up  their  way  slowly  to- 
wards the  1 5-point  mark.  In  the 
end,  York  emerged  the  victor, 
beating  U  of  T  15-12. 

Blues  Diane  Czemy  and  Jillian 
Ford  were  named  tournament  all- 
stars.  Czerny  and  teammates 
Athena  Gerochristodoulou  and 
Diane  Campbell  were  named 
OWIAA  East  squad  all-stars. 

With  the  win,  York  advances 
to  the  CIAU  national  champion- 
ships, to  be  held  in  Edmonton, 
March  3-5. 

with  files  from  Phil  Hutchins 
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Synchro  team 
strikes  gold! 


The  U  of  T  synchronized  swim- 
ming team  regained  the  title  of 
provincial  champions  at  the 
OWIAA  championships,  hosted 
by  Queen's  University  this  week- 
end. 

Moving  up  from  their  silver 
place  finish  last  year.  Blues 
coach  Bonnie  Arges  said  the 
team  had  a  very  good  season. 

"Wc  had  an  excellent  show- 
ing," said  Arges.  "|At  the 
OWIAA's]  five  new  novices 
came  in  and  did  a  great  job.  We 
hope  to  continue  to  see  great 
things  next  year." 

The  team  was  in  a  positive 
state  of  mind.  Many  U  of  T 
swimmers  won  medals,  despite 


some  of  the  team  members  be- 
ing involved  in  a  car  accident  on 
the  way  to  Kingston. 

The  Blues  dominated  the  sen- 
ior events.  U  of  T  swimmers 
Sherry  Walter  and  Lesley  Ahara 
were  respective  double  gold  and 
bronze  finishers  in  the  senior 
solo  and  figures.  Ahara,  teamed 
up  with  Arges  for  a  silver  in  the 
senior  duet. 

Also  in  the  figures  events, 
Anita  Bapooji  won  gold  in  the 
intermediate  category,  while 
Nancy  Brakenridge  had  a  sec- 
ond-place finish  in  the  novice 
event. 

U  of  T  reclaimed  the  title  they 
had  won  two  seasons  ago. 


Hour-long  soothing,  therapeutic 
massage  for  only  $25! 


(incl.  tax) 


Why  else  would  everyone  be  pointing? 


Universal'  'Cfink 
of  'EiectroCysis 


{ 

■m  EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  APPOINTMBNTS  AVAILABLE 

Certified  Electrologist  tc  A^ithetkian 
N.      Ifigfa)/  qualiCed    •    Kecommended  fay  phynciani 

961-8464 

MwBcal  Arti  BuDdin^  170  9*.  Gvotge  St    (  »t  Btoor  )   Sufev  59i 


•  SpeclalizinglnMenandWomen 

•  Personalized  Needles  Only 

>  Special  Rates forNewcomers and Stiidents 

•  CompllmentaryConsultatlon 

>  Body  Half  Removal  by  Waxing 


CALL  924-1 107 

Price  quoted  is  for  our  sludcnl  clinic. 

Sutherland-Chan  School  &  Teaching  Clinic 
330  Dupont  St.  4th  floor  (just  west  of  Spadina) 

All  students  arc  superv  iscd  by  a  Registered  Massage  Therapist  (prices  subject  to  change) 
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Horrified  about  tliose  liooiigans 


The  photo  on  the  front  page  of 
last  Thursdays  edition  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  is  probably  all 
that  is  needed  to  be  said.  Three 
so-called  English  soccer  "fans" 
beating  up  a  lone  Irish  spectator 
during  the  England-Ireland  ex- 
hibition match  that  took  place 
last  Wednesday  night  at 
Lansdowne  Road  in  Dublin. 

Just  one  of  the  many  ugly 
incidents  that  ensued  after  the 
home  side  scored  the  game's 
opening  goal,  28  minutes  into 
the  match,  causing  many  of  the 
4,500  English  supporters  in  at- 
tendance to  start  ripping  out 
benches  and  tossing  them  onto 
the  Irish  fans  sitting  directly  be- 
low them. 

Just  one  disgraceful  act  in  an 
evening  that  saw  43  people  ar- 
rested, 40  taken  to  hospital,  and 
the  game  suspended  after  less 
than  30  minutes  of  play. 

The  latest  bout  of  the  repug- 
nant phenomenon  called  "soc- 
cer hooliganism",  is  one  that  has 
once  again  marred  the  sport  in 
Europe  and  sickened  all  who 
truly  love  the  game. 

European  soccer  has  been  reel- 
ing since  Jan.  29,  when  a  fan  was 
Slabbed  to  death  during  an  Ital- 
ian League  match  between 
Genoa  and  AC  Milan.  That  was 
followed  by  a  similar  incident  in 
France,  and  then  two  weeks  ago 
in  England.  Only  rapid  action  by 
the  police  slopped  a  full-scale 
riol  from  ensuing  at  the  end  of  a 
FA  Cup  lie  between  Chelsea  and 
Millwall,  after  fans  stormed  the 
pilch. 

Even  so,  what  happened  in  the 
Republic  last  week  caught  many 
by  surprise,  if  not  totally,  then  at 
least  partially.  As  soccer  scribes 
have  been  pointing  out,  Irish  fans 
have  justifiably  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  being  some  of  the  best 


and  most  well-behaved  in  the 
world.  So  the  fact  that  the  vio- 
lence took  place  in  Ireland  was  a 
complete  shock.  The  fact  that  it 
was  the  English  fans  who  incited 
the  trouble  came  as  a  surprise  to 
no  one. 

While  by  no  means  the  only 
culprits,  English  soccer  fans  have 
been  notorious  trouble-makers, 
leaving  a  well-documented  trail 
of  violence  and  destruction  both 
at  home,  and  across  the  conti- 
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nent  over  the  course  of  the  past 
decade. 

Their  misconduct  has  not  only 
led  to  the  banning  of  English 
fans  from  international  games, 
but  English  League  teams  from 
participating  in  international 
competitions.  In  fact,  last 
Wednesday's  exhibition  match 
with  the  Irish  was  England's  fifst 
road  game  in  15  months. 

It  speaks  volumes  about  just 
how  badly  hooliganism  has  tar- 
nished the  image  of  English  soc- 
cer. When  England  didn't  make 
it  to  the  World  Cup  in  the  United 
Stales  la.st  summer,  the  soccer 
world  and  the  organizers  of  USA 
'94  all  released  a  rather  large 
and  loud  collective  sigh  of  re- 
lief. Unfortunately,  after  last 
week's  debacle,  thai  gasp  you 
now  hear  is  European  soccer 
waiting  together  once  again  with 
bated  breath,  in  the  hope  that 
nexl  year's  European  Champi- 
onship, scheduled  to  be  hosted 
in  England,  will  be  played  with- 
out any  risks  to  their  teams,  and 


more  importantly,  to  their  fans. 

The  English  Football  Asso- 
ciation has  pledged  to  take  as 
many  security  precautions  as  will 
be  deemed  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  competition  will  be  a 
safe  one  for  both  players  and 
spectators.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
that  when  the  tournament  does 
finally  kick-off,  either  the  host 
nation,  their  guests,  or  FIFA, 
soccer's  governing  body,  aren't 
all  going  to  have  extremely  anx- 
ious lumps  in  their  throats  until 
the  1996  European  victor  has 
been  decided  without  incident. 

In  the  meantime,  the  disgrace 
in  Dublin  has  once  again  sparked 
debate  about  soccer  violence  and 
why  it  keeps  rearing  its  termi- 
nally disgusting  head. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it? 
And  just  what  is  wrong  with 
these  people  whose  only  pur- 
pose in  life  appears  to  be  the 
committing  of  cowardly  acts  of 
violence  against  those  who  are 
unsuspecting? 

Some  argue  that  it  is  societal 
problems  such  as  drugs,  alcohol, 
and  unemployment,  or  a  destruc- 
tively potent  combination  of  any 
of  all  of  these  things.  Others  say 
that  il  is  the  residual  effect  of  the 
violence  that  already  exists  in 
society. 

Who  really  knows.  The  real 
point  is  thai  while  hooliganism 
can  be  rationalized  a  hundred 
different  ways,  ultimately  there 
is  no  justification  for  this  behav- 
iour. Il  is  reprehensible,  abhor- 
rent, and  those  who  are  involved 
are  beyond  contempt. 

Which  still  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  about  these 
thugs. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  better  secu- 
rity, such  as  screening  out  known 
trouble-makers,  or  stronger  de- 
terrents such  as  longer  prison 


Do  a  few 
numbers  with 
a  world-famous 
rock  band. 

In  entertainment,  the  arts,  sports,  politics,  business... 
the  fact  is  just  about  everyone  needs  a  chartered  accountant. 
Having  your  CA  designation  can  help  open  as  many  doors 
as  you  care  to  knock  on. 

CA.  The  proven  letters  of  reference. 

Come  see  what  the  world  of 
Chartered  Accountancy  is  all  about. 
Hart  House. 
March!,  1995  5-7  PM. 


terms  for  anyone  who  is  caught 
and  convicted  of  taking  part  in 
this  kind  of  activity? 

Again,  who  can  really  be  sure 
that  the  kinds  of  safety  measures 
that  are  implemented  will  com- 
pletely rid  the  game  of  this  blight? 


The  basic  problem  is  that  some- 
times no  matter  what  types  of 
methods  thai  you  employ  to 
deter  violence,  if  a  group  is 
intent  on  causing  trouble,  they 
will  find  a  way. 
Needless  to  say,  this  is  a  po- 


tential time-bomb  the  English 
FA  desperately  hopes  to  diffuse 
well  before  next  year's  Euro- 
pean Championship.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Irish  and  their  fans, 
they  were  taught  the  lesson  last 
Wednesday  night,  the  hard  way. 


Testing  the  hard  courts:  A 
struggle  from  the  sidelines 


BY  Phil  Hutchins 

TORONTO  (CUP)  -  A  mediocre 
athlete's  struggle  to  make  the 
tough  transition  to  starter,  with  it 
the  knowlege  that  you  have  made 
it — that  you  are  truly  good. 

One  athlete  has  been  fighting 
this  battle  for  awhile.  He  works 
out  two  hours  a  day  at  practice;  he 
lifts  weights  on  a  regular  basis. 
This  year  could  be  his.  He's  im- 
proved greatly  since  last  year  and 
is  on  the  verge  of  making  il  at 
York  University.  But  this  athlete 
is  fighting  more  than  just  his  op- 
ponents or  his  teammates  for  po- 
sitioning on  the  floor.  He  faces 
daily  struggles,  more  than  most. 
He  is  gay. 

For  fear  of  problems  with  his 
teammates,  his  friends,  his  par- 
ents, he  has  asked  that  we  with- 
hold his  name.  We  will  call  him 
Marc. 

Marc  came  out  to  some  friends 
in  December.  After  spending 
eight  years  with  countless  women, 
he  felt  he  couldn't  continue  to 
repress  the  feelings  for  men  that 
he'd  had  since  puberty. 

Since  he  came  out.  Marc  says 
he  has  fell  belter  and  even  played 
belter.  He  joined  the  Bisexual, 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Association  At 
York  (BLGAY)  and  still  attends 
meetings  there  every  other  week. 

But  problems  were  bound  to 
surface,  being  a  gay  varsity  ath- 
lete. Road  trips,  social  activities 
with  the  team  and  being  in  the 
locker  room  can  create  some  tense 
moments.  After  each  game.  Marc 
must  be  aware  of  his  actions. 
When  he  is  in  the  locker  room 
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with  the  other  players,  who  are 
traditionally  very  carefree  with 
their  bodies,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely cautious. 

"I  always  make  an  effort  not 
to  look  (at  the  other  guys]," 
says  Marc.  "I'm  always  leak- 
ing away,  I  feel  as  though  I  have 
to." 

While  on  a  roadtrip  the  team 
was  at  a  bar  one  night,  partying 
together  and  talking  about  girls. 
Marc  felt  forced  to  play  along. 

"I  used  to  go  along  with  it, 
really  well  actually,"  he  says, 
"but  now  I  feel  like  I  don't  have 
to.  I  don't  say  anything.  I 
wouldn't  be  totally  comfortable 
with  them  knowing,  but  by  not 
going  along  with  it,  like  I  used 
to,  that's  my  way  of  being  com- 
fortable with  it." 

Varsity  athletes,  who  are 
known  for  their  looks  and 
healthy  appearance,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  womanizers  and 
male  sluts — fulfilling  all  the 
'duties '  of  the  athlete.  This  is 
where  Marc  and  other  gay  ath- 
letes are  isolated  and  feel  most 
uncomfortable. 

Bui  the  problems  arising  with 
the  team  will  not  equal  the  ones 
that  he  will  face  when  he  comes 
out  to  his  family.  Marc  believes 
that  this  will  be  the  hardest  ele- 
ment to  deal  with. 

"lOne  fear]  is  that  my  brother 
wouldn't  look  up  to  me 
anymore,  my  parents  would  dis- 
own me,  and  the  team  wouldn't 
accept  me  anymore,"  said  Marc. 
"My  biggest  fear  is  walking  into 
a  game  and  feeling  uncomfort- 
able. I  would  play  terribly  and 


would  have  to  quit." 

And  that  is  the  biggest  fear  for 
most  gay  athletes.  Quitting  the 
sport  they  love  becau.se  of  their 
sexual  orientation. 

Both  his  brother  and  his  father 
have  expressed  homophobic  at- 
titudes, but  when  Marc  feels  that 
when  he's  ready  to  come  out, 
they  will  come  around. 

His  teammates  are  another 
story.  "It's  harder  to  come  out  to 
the  team  than  to  my  parents. 

"They  would  treat  mc  differ- 
ently. The  majority  of  guys 
would  be  okay,  but  a  few  would 
have  a  problem." 

Coming  out  in  December, 
Marc's  thoughts  have  now  hov- 
ered around  homophobia,  gay- 
bashing,  and  AIDS.  When  he 
walks  off  the  court,  he  must  again 
address  the  issue  of  being  a  gay 
male  in  a  homophobic  society. 

But  these  problems  seem 
minulc  these  days.  Whether  or 
not  he  is  accepted  by  his  friends, 
his  team,  and  most  importantly, 
his  family,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  Marc  has  accepted  him- 
self. He  has  finally  come  to  grips 
with  his  sexual  orientation.  He 
is  no  longer  playing  the  role  of 
the  All-American  Boy-  tall, 
strong,  straight. 

"I  feel  very  relaxed  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,"  Marc  says. 
"Now  I've  come  out,  I've  been 
more  confident  with  myself,  and 
I've  played  a  lot  belter.  You 
can't  change  who  you  are.  I  re- 
pressed (being  gay)  for  eight 
years.  Those  arc  wasted  years. 
My  life  starts  now.  This  is  just 
another  challenge  to  overcome." 
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ANNOUNCEMEMTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  ourcampus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 

ORPHANS  OF  CANCER 

Coffee,  tea,  lunch,  chat  with  others  who 
have  lost  both  parents,  at  least  one  to 
cancer.  255-141 1  for  more  info,  (leave  a 

message). 


GMAT 

For  sale,  new  &  experienced  GMAT 
preparation  guides,  including  the  "John 
Richardson's"  program  notes.  Practice  is 
the  l<ey,  even  1  scored  above  600,  and 
you  can  tool  Retail  value  over  $300  take 
the  bundle  for  only  $50.  HP  Calculator 
41 CV  with  3  modules  $40.  ph.  599-4003. 


WANTED 


SWIM  DIRECTOR,  HEAD  TENNIS 

Art,  Pottery,  Beadmaking,  Water-ski,  Sail, 
Windsurf,  Canoe,  Judo,  Gymnastics, 
Photo,  Archery,  Jazz  Dance  Instructors, 
Accompanist  (piano).  Fax  resume  (514) 
481-7863,  Pripstein's  Camp  5702  Cote 
St.  Luc  #202,  Montreal  H3X  2E7 

TAMARACK  CAMPS  OF  MICHIGAN 

A  Jewish  Community  Camp  is  looking  for 
Staff  - 19  yrs.  old  and  up  in  the  following 
areas  -  Bunk  Counselors,  Specialists: 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Sailing,  Landsports, 
Ceramics,  Drama,  Boating,  Swimming, 
Horseback  riding,  Photography,  Tripping 
and  Jewish  programming.  Please  call  for 
an  application  as  we  will  be  in  Toronto 
March  12  and  13  to  conduct  interviews. 
(810)  661-0600,  ask  for  Harvey 
Finkelberg. 

STRAPPED  FOR  CASH? 
NEED  EXTRA  $$$? 

You  can  earn  $400  to  $800  per  month,  in 
your  spare  time,  marketing  Health  and 
Nutrition  products.  Call  (416)  530-0651 
(24  hours) 

COMPUTER  SALES 

Part/full-time  position  available  for  used 
computer  sales  at  PC  Outlet  located  at 
246  Dupont  Street  near  Spadina.  Hours 
can  be  flexible.  Phone  Joel  975-4500 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  eacfi  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  N/I5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10/ month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  
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WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Eam  $10.00  for  1  hour's  wort<  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networi<ed  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUTER  REPAIR 

Fast,  reliable  service.  Reasonable  rate. 
Best  service  in  town.  New  &  Used  PC's. 
Call  Bloor  Computer  416-588-3333.  721 
Bloor  St.  W.  #2A  (at  Christie). 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357.  1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 

COUNTERPOINT  COMMUNITY 
ORCHESTRA 

has  openings,  especially  strings.  No 
audition  required.  Rehearsals:  Mondays 
8-1 0pm.  Rosemary  Thomson  conductor. 
If  interested  call  925-EXTRA  ext.  2066. 


GETTING  MARRIED? 

On  a  student  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  41 6-425- 
3757. 


COLLECTABLE  CARD  GAMES 

Thousands  of  cards  in  stock.  Buy,  sell  or 
trade  single  cards  and  accessories  for 
Magic  The  Gathering(tm)  and  others. 
(519)  539-5274  or  internet 
jon.moDre@onlinesys.com 


ADULT  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Dr.  Paula  Gardner,  Registered 
Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St.  C.  M. 
Hincks  Institute  (Wellesley  &  Jarvis)  (416) 
469-6317. 


I  AM  LOOKING  FOR  A  HEALTHY 
YOUNG  WOMAN 

who  is  prepared  to  donate  some  of  her 
eggs  to  me.  This  humanitarian  gesture 
will  be  much  appreciated  and  the 
expenses  will  be  covered.  Please  call 
Marilyn  at  the  following  number:  750- 
7882. 


INTERESTED  IN  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  ABROAD? 

#  wk  course  for  cert.  Mar.  13-30,  aft.  or 
eve.  $425.  Eariy  reg.  $375  before  Feb. 
24.  Languages  International.  Ph.  925- 
7010. 


FINNISH  27-YEAR  OLD  STUDENT 

(working  in  Toronto  until  1 5.5)  looking  for 
intermediate/advanced  downhill  skier(s) 
for  short  and  longer  ski  trips  and  after-ski 
parties.  X-country  skiing  also  OK.  Tel: 
(416)512-1851. 


IMPACT  OF  DIVORCE 

Graduate  student  seeks  participants  for 
research  on  impact  of  divorce.  If  you  are: 
female;  18-25;  from  a  divorced  family; 
lived  with  your  mother  as  the  custodial 
parent;  now  live  away  from  home;  I  would 
be  interested  in  exploring  yourexperience. 
One  hour,  confidential  interview.  Nancy 
974-3736. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

lntro./bus/vector  Calculus,  LinearAlgebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax:  416-322-5890 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  - 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  March  4  for  the  March 
GMAT  and  March  25  for  the  April  GRE! 
Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737  or  1  800 
567-7737 


MATH/CS  TUTOR 

Calculus,  linear  algebra,  discrete  math, 
abstract  algebra,  numerical  analysis,  other 
C/S  subjects.  Ph.D.  in  math;  ten  years 
university  teaching,  five  years  tutoring. 
925-8212 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491-2649  and  leave  a  message 
for  Henri. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  organizing  and  editing 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
campus.  Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


ESSAY  HELP 

English  Ph.D.  student,  experienced 
technical/copy  editor  offers  very 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill  @  489-9679. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  difficulty  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Do  your  essays  lack  in  structure 
and  clarity?  Wori<  with  a  professional  editor 
to  give  your  papers  the  punch  that  can 
give  you  an  edge.  All  inquiries  confidential 
-  699-6735 


STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME 

Get  help  now! !  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exam  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


ENGLISH  TUTOR 

Patient  ex-Writing  Lab  instnjctor  offers 
tutoring  in  essay-writing  in  exchange  for 
typing.  Adam  961-9925. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 

WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


COLOUR  WORD  PROCESSING 

Essays,  research,  scanning.  Free  pick  up 
and  drop  off.  From  $1.75/page.  Laser 
printed.  Broadview  subway.  Call  24  hrs. 
TOPS  466-4446. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 

ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (416)  496- 
0681  24  hrs. 


Want  to  work  for  the  Varsity?  [ 
Keep  watching  this  space  for  \ 
info  on  how  you  can  join  the  ; 
ranks  of  the  Varsity  masthead : 
for  the  1995/1996  school  year! 


^%   Varsity    ~  ^  , 

Sports 


Monday,  February  20,  1995 


Sudden-death 
in  men's  hockey 


Blues  fought  hard  but  lost  to  Guelph,  3-2. 


(ValiaReinsalu/VS) 


Hockey  upset  for  Blues  squad 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Guelph  Gryphons  women's 
hockey  team  dethroned  the  U  of 
T  Blues,  winning  a  close  3-2 
OWIAA  finals  at  the  York  Ice 
Palace  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  Blues  were  the  reigning 
league  champions  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Despite  the  end  re- 
sult. Blues  head  coach  Karen 
Hughes  says  the  team  had  a 
strong  outing. 

"I  think  they  did  well.  We've 
got  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of," 
said  Hughes.  "The  whole  team, 
they  really  gave  it  their  all  and 
they  supported  each  other.  What 
more  can  you  ask  for?" 

"We  didn't  really  capitalize 
on  our  chances.  I  thought  their 
goaltender  played  very  well.  I 
thought  we  played  a  really  good 
game — we  just  didn't  get  the 
breaks." 

Going  into  the  OWlAA's.  the 
Blues  finished  the  regular  sea- 
son just  ahead  of  the  Gryphons. 
After  defeating  Wilfrid  Laurier 
4-2  in  the  semi-final  match,  U  of 
T  proceeded  to  the  final  match- 
up against  Guelph.  U  of  T  and 
Guelph  have  had  a  rivalry  for 
the  last  two  years.  The  Blues 
beat  the  Gryphons  3-1  in  last 
year's  championship  finals. 

Blues  captain  Lori  Dupuis 
spun  around  to  put  the  first  score 


on  the  board  ten  minutes  into  the 
first  period,  after  receiving  a 
precision  pass  from  Rebecca 
Reid.  The  Gryphons  were  held 
at  bay  for  the  remainder  of  that 
period,  only  to  come  out  strong 
at  the  top  of  the  second  when 
Guelph's  Liz  Duval  tied  the 
game. 

In  the  same  period,  Guelph 
followed  up  with  a  second  goal 
in  the  last  minutes  of  play — a 
gift  from  the  Blues  as  Gryphon 
Caitlin  Tuckey's  shot,  stopped 
by  Blues  neiminder  Wah'nese 
Antonioni.  got  loose  and  bounced 
its  way  into  the  Blues  goal  crease. 

U  of  T  fought  back  early  in  the 
third  with  a  goal  by  Reid.  The  U 
of  T  squad  made  a  concerted 
effort,  making  considerably 
more  shots  on  net.  The  Blues 
defense  also  kept  the  Gryphons 
from  passing  the  U  of  T  blue  line 
for  the  majority  of  the  period. 
But  the  game  was  decided  in  the 
final  minutes  of  play  as  Guelph's 
Sarah  Applegarth  put  in  the  win- 
ning goal. 

Ecstatic  over  the  win.  Gryph- 
ons head  coach  Sue  Scherer  said 
the  team  was  expecting  a  diffi- 
cult contest,  but  today  every- 
thing fit  into  place. 

"On  this  particular  day  we 
had  some  strong  goallending 
from  Jen  Dewar  and  some  ex- 
ceptional one-on-one  play  with 
our  entire  team  as  far  as  our 


defensive  zone  coverage,"  ex- 
plained Scherer. 

Scherer  added  teams  this  year 
were  more  evenly  matched.  The 
U  of  T  squad  had  a  different 
perspective.  Dupuis,  an  OWIAA 
all-star  for  the  second  year,  will 
be  returning  next  year  for  her 
fifth  year  with  the  Blues.  She 
said  the  result  was  a  big  disap- 


pointment. 

"We  figured  they  [Guelph] 
would  come  out  suong  and  they 
would  play  as  hard  as  they  pos- 
sibly could,  and  so  they  did," 
commented  the  U  of  T  player  of 
the  game.  "They  took  advantage 
of  our  mistakes  and  put  the  puck 
in  the  net.  We  just  couldn't  to- 
day." 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Following  a  weekend  of  back- 
to-back  victories,  the  Blues 
men's  hockey  team  play  a  sud- 
den-death match  against  the 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels  this  Tues- 
day evening. 

Despite  registering  a  1-0  win 
over  Queen' s  and  defeating  RMC 
6-4,  Blues  head  coach  Paul  Ti- 
tanic says  the  team  still  needs  to 
elevate  its  level  of  play. 

"We'll  have  to  refocus  and 
play  at  a  totally  different  level  to 
win  the  playoffs,  and  I  think  the 
players  realize  that."  said  Ti- 
tanic. "It's  been  a  difficult  sec- 
ond half  [of  the  season]  in  that 
we  haven't  had  a  lot  to  play  for." 

U  of  T  has  been  firmly  en- 
trenched in  second  place  in  the 
mid-east  division  with  Queen's 
far  behind  them,  and  Guelph 
quite  a  bit  ahead  of  them  in  the 
standings.  The  winner  of  Tues- 
day's U  of  T/Queen's  sudden 
death  semi-finals  match  will  go 
on  to  play  against  the  Gryphons 
for  the  division  finals  in  a  bcst- 
of-three  contest. 

Titanic  expects  Tuesday's 
game  will  be  a  tough  physical 
game. 

With  only  one  chance  for  the 
team  to  continue  post-season 
play.  Titanic  says  the  Blues  are 
up  to  the  task. 

"I  think  that  we  have  what  it 


takes  to  do  well  in  the  playoffs, 
good  goaltending  and  solid 
defense.  We  just  have  to  get 
some  opportunistic  goals,  that's 
the  big  thing,"  Titanic  noted. 

Currently  the  U  of  T  top  scorer 
is  centre  Jamie  Coon,  who  was 
named  an  OUAA  east  division 
second  team  all-star  this  season. 

"[This  season]  we  are  signifi- 
cantly better  record-wise  and  I 
think  just  in  our  play  we've  been 
a  lot  better.  Our  goaltending  has 
been  excellent  at  times,  and  that 
gives  me  a  lot  of  confidence 
going  into  the  playoffs." 

This  weekend,  the  Blues  made 
use  of  both  goaltenders.  Scott 
Gait  and  Jim  Boulieris.  Gait  con- 
tinues to  have  a  strong  season, 
recording  the  shutout  against 
Queen's  on  Friday  evening.  The 
lone  U  of  T  goal  came  in  the 
opening  minutes  of  the  third  pe- 
riod, courtesy  of  Steve  MacNeil. 

But  it  was  especially  clear  on 
Saturday  against  RMC  the  Blues 
are  still  having  trouble  capital- 
izing on  scoring  opportunities. 
U  of  T  had  double  the  shots  on 
goal  but  only  beat  the  weakest 
team  in  the  mid-east  division  by 
a  two-goal  margin.  The  two 
pucks  finding  their  way  into  the 
RMC  net,  by  Dan  Bellisimo  and 
Jamie  Coon,  were  both  on  power 
plays. 

The  Blues  end  the  regular  sea- 
son with  a  record  of  nine  wins, 
ten  losses  and  seven  ties. 


Tight  competition  for  U  of  T 
at  OWIAA  waterpolo  finals 


Stuck  in  a  three-way  first-place 
tie  after  the  round  robin  qualify- 
ing round  at  the  provincial  cham- 
pionships, the  Blues  women's 
waterpolo  team  ended  up  set- 
tling for  a  8-2  bronze  medal 
round  slaughter  of  the  York 
Yeowomen  this  weekend. 

U  of  T  was  tied  with  Queen  s 
and  Carleton  with  a  three-win, 
one-loss  record.  But  tournament 
tie-breaking  rules  meant  the 
Blues  were  one  goal  short  of 
second  place,  and  put  in  the  con- 
solation finals. 

Blues  head  coach  Peter  Lohasz 
said  he  was  frustrated  with  the 
tournament  format. 

"It  showed  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  top 


three  teams,"  said  Lohasz.  "I 
prefer  the  straight  elimination." 

The  Blues  started  off  the  round 
robin  against  Queen's.  Trailing 
4-2  in  the  third,  a  three-score  run 
had  U  of  T  on  top  5-4  going  into 
the  final  quarter.  The  game  con- 
cluded with  the  Blues  on  top  6-5. 
It  was  the  only  loss  for  Queen's 
all  season. 

In  the  following  game  against 
Carleton,  the  Blues  made  a  come- 
back from  an  early  5- 1  deficit,  to 
lose  the  overall  game  5-4. 

"It  was  a  disappointing  loss. 
We  certainly  had  our  opportuni- 
ties to  score,"  commented 
Lohasz.  "  We  hit  a  lot  of  posts. 
[Blues  goalie]  Petra  Kovago 
came  up  really  big  and  kept  us  in 


the  game." 

U  of  T  won  the  remaining  two 
games  comfortably,  beating 
York  6-3  and  McMastcr  4-3, 
which  brought  them  to  a  rematch 
against  York  in  the  bronze-medal 
game.  Up  by  five  goals  by  the 
end  of  the  half,  the  Blues  came 
out  victorious,  winning  8-2. 

The  Blues'  top  scorer  was  Julie 


Hill,  who  made  14  of  U  of  T's  28 
total  points.  Martha  Wyatt  and 
Erin  Kennedy  had  six  each,  with 
Amanda  Kovacs  scoring  the  re- 
maining two  goals. 

Hill  and  Wyatt  were  named 
toumament  all-stars.  They  and 
Kovago  were  also  voted  pan  of 
the  OWIAA  all-star  team. 

Valia  Reinsall 


Blues  Quicklist 


Basketball  -  Men:  U  of  T  vs  Ottawa  Sunday  Feb.  26  @  6  p.m. 

Women:  U  of  T  hosts  the  OWIAA  finals  Feb.  24-26  ' 
Hockey  -Men:  U  of  T  vs  Queen's  Tuesday  Feb.  21  @  7:30  p.m.  ' 
Track  and  FieW  -  Toronto  hosts  Last  Chance  Qualifier  Friday 

Feb.  24  @  5  p.m. 
Volleyball  -Men:  U  of  T  vs  Waterloo  Thursday  Feb.  23  @  6  p.m.  < 


Fri.  Feb.  24 

6:00pm 

Blues  vs  West  #3 

Sat.  Feb.  25 

Semi-Finals 
6:00  &  8:00piii 

Sun.  Feb.  26 

12:00pm  -  Bronze  Medal 
2:00pm  Gold  Medal 

Tickets: 
Students  $3/ 
Adults  $5 
Weekend  Pass  $10/$15 

University  of  Toronto 
Athletic  Centre, 
 Sports  Gym 


Varsity  Sports  Store  in  tlie  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St,  Toronto  977-8220 


ACADEMIC 
DONS 

at 

TRINITY 
COLLEGE 


Dons  are  required  for  the  1995-1996  academic 
session  for  academic  counselling  and  support  to 
undergraduates  in  a  variety  of  disciplines. 
Approximately  one  third  of  duties  involve  residence 
responsibilities. 

Contact  Professor  C.J.  McDonough,  Dean  of  Arts, 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1H8 
97&^54 

Deadline  for  application  is  March  1,  1995 

Trinity  College  encourages  applications  from  qualified 
women  or  men,  members  of  visible  minorities, 
aboriginal  peoples  and  persons  with  disabilities. 


DUAA  PLAYnFFS 


Men's  Hockey  -  Semi-Final 

Tuesday,  Feb.  21 
7:30pm,  Varsity  Arena 

BLUES  VS  QUEEN'S 


Men's  Volleyball  -  Final 

Thursday,  Feb.  23 
8:00pm,  Sports  Gym 

BLUES  vs  WATERLOO 

lclietsStiiilents$3/lldijltsS5 


BARNEY^S  A  WHATm  (SEE  SCIENCE  SECTION.  PAGE  9) 


University  of  Toronto 


Exact  cause  of  fewer  applicants  unknown 

Applications  to  Ontario  universities  drop 


Paying  Conjugal  Visits  To  Ourselves  Since  1880 


Thursday,  February  23,  1995 


World  renowned  "brain-dude"  Oliver  Sacks  wows  them  at 

Con  Hall.  See  story,  p.7.  (Eric SquairA/S) 


Lower  level  of  provincial  funding  to  blame 

U  of  T's  teaching 
hospitals  to  be  reduced 


Volume  115,  Number  40 

Magna  gives  big 
buck  scholarships 

The  chair  of  one  of  Canada's  leading 
auto  parts  manufacturers  has  issued  a 
special  challenge  to  university  and 
college  students  around  the  country. 

Frank  Stronach,  CEO  of  Magna 
International,  has  established  a  $1 
million  scholarship  fund  to  award 
annual  prizes  to  students  with  the 
best  es.says  describing  in  2,500  words 
how,  if  they  were  Prime  Minister, 
they  would  improve  living  standards 
and  unify  the  country. 

"We're  looking  for  proposals  with 
an  aspect  of  practicality,  [but]  we 
don't  want  status  quo  stuff.  We  want 
something  innovative,"  said  Paul 
Pivato,  spokesperson  for  the  Magna 


in  SHORTS 


for  Canada  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  fund  will  set  up  four  regional 
committees  to  select  ten  winners  from 
around  the  country.  Each  regional 
winner  will  receive  $5,000  for  their 
efforts.  In  addition,  a  national  win- 
ner, chosen  from  among  the  ten  re- 
gional winners,  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional $5,000. 

All  winners  will  receive  paid  sum- 
mer internships  from  Magna  Inter- 
national and  will  have  their  propos- 
als distributed  in  book  form. 

Magna  also  plans  to  invite  up  to 
ten  prominent  Canadians  to  submit 
proposals  in  an  invitational  category. 
Five  distinguished  citizens  have  al- 
ready been  invited  and  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  lake  part, 
including  U  of  T  management  pro- 
fessor John  Crispo  and  Financial 
Times  editor  Diane  Francis. 

Chaun  Goh 

Cops  set  up  shop 
in  Roberts 

As  part  of  its  community  policing 
project,  U  of  T  police  will  be  opening 
a  sub-office  in  Robarts  Library. 

The  office  will  house  the  library 
patrol  and  Walksafer  offices.  The 
library  will  also  relocate  its  first  aid 
station  adjacent  to  the  new  offices. 

Len  Paris,  the  staff  sergeant  at  U  of 
T's  police,  says  community  policing 
is  something  they  have  picked  up  on 
from  other  police  forces. 

"It's  actually  the  direction  most 
police  forces  are  going  in.  It  de- 
creases the  distance  between  the  po- 
lice and  the  community." 

Paris  says  the  most  visible  exam- 
ple of  community  policing  is  the  U  of 
T  bicycle  patrol. 

"The  bike  patrol  gets  them  out  of 
the  car  and  in  closer  contact  with  the 
community,  they  have  more  contact 
with  the  campus,"  said  Paris. 

He  says  the  most  direct  results 
have  been  a  65  per  cent  reduction  of 
bike  thefts  since  1991.  That  year 
there  were  1 69  reported  thefts,  while 
in  1993  there  were  only  41. 

Police  sergeant  Sam  D'Angelo 
says  the  U  of  T  police  recognized  the 
need  to  contact  recognized  student 
groups  on  campus. 

D'Angelo  says  they  have  devel- 
oped a  rapport  with  several  groups 
on  campus,  including  animal  rights 
groups,  cultural  groups  and  clubs. 

"[LGBOUT]  had  been  reluctant  to 
call  us.  Now  they  call  us  to  pau^ol  at 
the  end  of  events  to  deter  gay  bash- 
ing." 

Staff 


BY  Eric  Squair 
Varsity  Staff 

A  five  per  cent  drop  in  the  number  of 
high  school  students  applying  to  On- 
tario universities  has  administrators 
wondering  if  they  should  be  concerned. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  knows  whether 
this  is  a  change  in  the  level  of  interest  in 
university  studies,  or  if  this  is  just  a 
demographic  shift",  says  Karel  Swift, 
associate  registrar  at  U  of  T. 

As  of  Feb.  16,  55,651  Ontario  sec- 
ondary school  students  had  applied  to 
Ontario  universities.  This  represents  a 
five  per  cent  drop  in  the  number  of 
applications  filed  by  this  time  last  year. 

A  two  per  cent  rise  in  the  number  of 
applicants  who  were  not  enrolled  in 
secondary  school  in  the  past  year  sug- 
gests that  more  high  school  grads  are 
taking  a  year  off  between  high  school 
and  university. 

"The  suggestion  is  that  the  people 
who  could,  worked  last  year,"  said  Greg 
Marcott,  director  of  the  Ontario  Uni- 
versities Application  Center  in  Guelph. 

This  is  a  u-end  that  could  be  on  the 
increase,  as  tuition  rates  rise  and  the 
unemployment  rate  for  the  1 5-to-24  age 
group,  which  stood  at  18  per  cent  this 
time  last  year,  has  decreased  slightly  to 
14  per  cent  last  month. 

Since  the  number  of  students  gradu- 
ating from  Ontario  high  schools  this 
year  is  unknown,  the  drop  in  applica- 
tion rates  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  students  are  rejecting  university. 

The  education  ministry  has  yet  to 
calculate  the  number  of  students  who 
graduated  from  Ontario  high  schools 
last  year,  and  will  not  know  how  many 
will  graduate  in  1995  until  this  time 
next  year. 

If  the  number  of  high  school  students 


graduating  this  year  is  lower  than  in 
previous  years,  the  drop  in  applications 
would  simply  be  a  reflection  of  demo- 
graphic trends. 

While  the  number  of  students  apply- 
ing to  Ontario  universities  dropped,  the 
number  of  applications  for  admission 
to  Ontario  colleges  has  increased  sig- 
nificantly. Applications  for  January 
admission  to  Ontario  colleges  has  in- 
creased by  23  per  cent  from  last  year,  to 


BY  Sarah  J.  Wilson 

There  are  too  many  teaching  hospitals 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, according  to  an  interim  report 
recently  released  by  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  District  Health  Council. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  com- 
missioned a  council  committee  to  look 
at  hospital  restructuring  in  Metro  To- 
ronto. The  Report  of  the  Hospital  Re- 
structuring Project  is  the  committee's 
advice  to  dale. 

One  of  the  proposed  directions  sug- 
gested by  the  report  is  to  "consolidate 
the  number  of  fully-affiliated  teaching 
hospital  sites  in  response  to  the  reduced 
number  of  medical  students  and  resi- 
dents." 

At  the  moment  U  of  T  has  II  fully 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals.  Medical 
students  study  and  intern  at  the  hospi- 
tals, which  also  contribute  resources  to 
medical  research. 

Rosemary  MacGilchrist,  director  of 
communications  at  St.  Michael's  Hos- 
pital, says  many  of  the  teaching  hospi- 
tals were  surprised  by  the  recommen- 
dation to  cut  the  numbers  back. 

"There  was  no  data  to  back  up  the 
propo.sals  to  cut  select  teaching  hospi- 
tals," she  said. 


24,167. 

"The  most  important  factors  in  appli- 
cation levels  tocolleges  are  the  economy 
and  demographics,"  said  John  Parrett, 
director  of  the  Ontario  College  Appli- 
cation Service.  "When  the  economy  is 
poor,  students  want  to  take  a  short  col- 
lege program  to  help  them  get  the  job 
they  want." 

Parrett  doesn't  believe  that  college 
tuition  fees,  usually  about  $1,200  a 


But  Laura  Vandebogart,  a  health  plan- 
ner with  the  Hospital  Restructuring 
Project,  says  the  cuts  are  needed  in 
response  to  changes  in  demographics, 
technology  and  practices  in  hospitals — 
such  as  increased  outpatient  services. 

One  possibility  is  to  convert  some  of 
the  hospitals  to  "community  health 
facilities,"  with  fewer  hospital  beds  and 
more  clinic  space. 

The  current  financial  su-aits  of  On- 
tario health  care  also  means  cutting 
down  on  the  number  of  teaching  hospi- 
tals, according  to  Vandebogart. 

"[ThcJ  financial  situation  does  not 
permit  the  growth  of  past  years," 
Vandebogart  said. 

Robert  Prichard,  president  of  U  of  T, 
agrees  cutting  the  teaching  hospitals 
now  is  a  result  of  loss  of  funding. 

"It  arises  from  the  fiscal  constraints 
facing  the  province,  the  relative  abun- 
dance of  hospital  beds  and  the  relative 
scarcity  of  community  health  facili- 
ties," he  said. 

Prichard  says  he  is  neither  for  nor 
against  the  potenlial  proposals. 

"On  behalf  of  the  university,  my  con- 
cern is  to  ensure  that  the  resuucturing 
both  protects  and  advances  the  quality 
of  teaching  and  research  in  health  sci 
Please  see  "Uncertain,"  page  3 


year,  as  opposed  to  more  than  $2,400 
for  university  tuition,  have  much  to  do 
with  the  shift. 

"In  my  experience,  tuition  is  not  a 
factor  in  applications,  but  it  is  a  factor 
in  registrations,"  says  Parrett. 

The  drop  in  applications  does  not 
mean  that  U  of  T  will  be  lacking  in 
warm  bodies  to  fill  lecture  halls.  U  of  T 
issues  acceptances  to  only  about  half  of 
the  students  who  apply  each  year. 


Carleton  figliting  tlie  "Last  Cliance  U"  reputation 

Profs  call  for  higher  admissions 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Carleton  University  has  to  raise  admission  standards  in  order 
to  save  its  academic  reputation,  according  to  a  new  unauthor- 
ized report  prepared  by  two  of  the  university's  professors. 

The  report,  compiled  by  political  science  professors  Glen 
Williams  and  Sharon  Sutherland,  on  their  own  time,  has 
found  that  the  "open  door"  admission  policy  of  the  general 
arts  B.A.  has  been  detrimental  to  the  university. 

The  report  shows  that  only  two  in  five  students  at  Carleton 
make  it  into  the  second  year  of  a  B.A.  program,  according  to 
Williams. 

"The  number  of  students  who  go  back  for  first  year  is 
staggeringly  high,"  he  said.  "Out  of  1,832  students  admitted 
to  the  honours  [four-year]  B.A.  program,  only  400  of  Ihem 
made  it  to  the  second-year  honours." 

In  1993,  according  to  the  study,  Carleton  accepted  seven 
out  of  every  ten  high  school  students  who  had  an  average  less 
than  65  per  cent. 

Professors  at  the  university  have  become  demorahzed, 
says  Williams,  as  they  have  to  tell  scores  and  scores  of 
students  every  year  that  they're  failures. 

"People  are  terribly  frusuated  here  for  having  to  tell  so 
many  [students]  a  year  they  won't  make  it,"  he  said. 

Pat  O'Brien,  director  of  public  relations  at  Carleton, 
agrees  that  the  university  has  admitted  too  many  students  in 


the  60  to  70  per  cent  range. 

"From  their  research  [Williams  and  Sutherland]  the  so- 
called  open  door  policy  in  B.A.  programs  has  not  been 
effective.,  [it's]  quite  destructive,"  said  O'Brien.  "It  has  hurt 
Carleton's  reputation.  The  brush  stroke  becomes  broad,  and 
the  perception  is  that  all  students  are  weak." 

Williams  agrees  the  good  students  at  the  university  are  not 
being  recognized,  because  their  counterparts  perform  so 
poorly  in  classes. 

"Our  best  undergrads  are  as  good  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
country,  but  they've  become  invisible  in  this  morass  of 
failure,"  he  said. 

Am  Keeling,  a  fourth-year  Carleton  student  and  editor  of 
the  Carleton  Charlatan,  says  even  though  an  open-door 
policy  has  increased  accessibility,  it  is  still  of  no  help  to 
struggling  students. 

"Rather  than  a  second  chance  or  an  opportunity  for  re- 
demption, this  has  become  a  sink  hole  for  them,"  said 
Keeling.  "They  come  to  Carleton,  and  they  become  a  number, 
and  they  get  lost." 

The  inflated  enrolment  has  also  caused  a  problem  in 
increased  class  sizes,  says  O'Brien. 

"Some  profs  say  there  arc  too  many  students  and  class 
related  to  that.  The  thnist  of  the  report  is  that  we've  grown  too 
quickly  with  students  at  the  lower  end  of  the  academic  scale," 
said  O'Brien. 

Please  see  "More,"  page  2 
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Barbara  McDougall  had  more  calls  on  her  hair  than  the  GST 

Prominent  female  politicians  share  beefs  at  symposium 


Halt  gets  ready  to  smack  the  next  reporter  who  asks 


BY  Lydia  Riva 

Politics  is  still  very  much  a  man's 
world,  but  more  women  are  be- 
ginning to  break  through  the  glass 
ceiling,  according  to  panelists  at 
a  Women  in  Politics  seminar. 

The  symposium  was  held  at 
University  College  Monday  to 


discuss  the  experiences  of 
women  involved  in  Canada  and 
abroad.  The  panelists  included 
Audrey  McLaughlin,  the  leader 
of  the  New  DemcKratic  Party  of 
Canada.  Toronto  mayor  Barbara 
Hall,  former  federal  cabinet  min- 
ister Barbara  McDougall,  and 
provincial  Attorney-General 
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about  her  hair. 

(Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 
Marion  Boyd. 

The  symposium  was  moder- 
ated by  German  politician  and 
professor  Renate  Mohrmann. 

The  panelists  all  agreed  that 
many  barriers  still  exist  for 
women  entering  into  politics,  but 
it  is  up  to  women  to  change  that. 

"You  have  the  power  to  help 
change  the  system,"  said 
McLaughlin. 

Many  of  the  women  at  the 
event  cited  media  stereotyping 
as  a  significant  barrier  to  their 
p<ilitical  success.  The  panelists 
said  journalists  care  more  about 
female  politicians'  looks  than 
ihcy  do  about  their  policy. 

"In  1988  1  had  more  calls  at 
my  office  about  my  hair  than  the 
GST  and  free  trade  combined," 
said  McDougall. 

The  media  tends  to  focus  on 
totally  irrelevant  issues  when 
covering  women,  agreed  Hall. 
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Getting  enough  money  to- 
gether to  enter  into  politics  is 
often  another  obstacle  for 
women,  agreed  the  panelists. 
McLaughlin  and  McDougall 
both  said  that  women  tend  to 
have  less  money  and  in  addition 
are  less  likely  to  ask  for  funding. 
They  also  must  deal  with  dis- 
crimination from  fellow  co- 
workers and  party  supporters. 

Paddy  Torsney,  an  MP  for 
Burlington  and  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  women's  caucus,  said 
she  is  not  recognized  as  a  politi- 
cian in  her  own  right. 

"At  the  International  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  Conference 
they  kept  asking — how  long  has 
your  husband  been  in  politics?" 
she  said. 

Several  panelists  also  said  a 
problem  of  women  advancing  in 
politics  is  that  parties  often  do 
not  want  women  to  run  in 
"winnable"  seats.  Instead,  they 
place  women  in  "unwinnable" 
seats — or  areas  in  which  they  do 


not  live  or  have  a  connection 
with  the  community. 

Women  are  socialized  to  de- 
value themselves,  agreed  the 
panelists.  As  a  result  they  are 
often  intimidated  from  partici- 
pating in  politics. 

"No  doubt,  men  come  into 
politics  with  an  assumption  of 
competence,"  said  McLaughlin. 
"The  converse  is  true  of  women. 
Women's  underestimation  of 
themselves  is  culturally  deter- 
mined." 

Often  women's  styles  of  lead- 
ership are  criticized  in  the  male- 
dominated  realm  of  politics. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  pressure  to 
adopt  male  styles,"  said  Hall. 
"[But]  women  are  more  inter- 
ested in  creating  change  than 
scoring  points." 

Many  of  the  panelists,  how- 
ever, saw  this  difference  in  style 
as  an  opportunity  to  change  the 
face  of  politics. 

Some  panelists  noted  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  idealize  wom- 


en's role  in  the  political  system. 

"We  want  women  in  politics, 
but  there  still  are  the  Margaret 
Thatchers,"  said  Mohrmann, 

Women  are  often  reluctant  to 
work  in  politics  because  they  are 
suspicious  of  the  system,  said 
Boyd. 

"Women  should  be  prepared 
to  work  in  an  institution.  Most 
women's  political  groups  work 
outside  the  institution,"  she  said. 
"So  the  institution  feels  very 
foreign,  feels  very  discourag- 
ing." 

"Women  prefer  to  deal  with 
issues  outside  the  parliamentary 
system,"  said  Mohrmann.  "Par- 
liament is  hostile  to  women  both 
physically  and  emotionally." 

All  of  the  panelists  said  that 
the  political  system  is  a  great 
place  for  women  to  make 
changes  that  affect  their  lives. 
Women  in  politics  can  help  make 
decisions  regarding  child  care, 
education,  violence  against 
women,  and  poverty. 


Faculty  gives  president  vote  of  no  confidence 

Mt.  Allison  prez  re-appointed 
despite  objections 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

Students  and  faculty  at  Mount  Allison  University 
in  New  Bnjnswick  are  livid  at  the  re-appointment 
of  the  university's  president  for  a  second  term. 

Ian  Newbould  was  re-appoinlcd,  without  re- 
view, by  the  Mount  Alli.son  Board  of  Regents  in 
January,  a  year-and-a-half  before  the  end  of  his 
first  term. 

The  faculty  ass(Kiation  had  been  inquiring  in 
the  late  fall  as  to  if  the  president  would  be  re- 
viewed before  re-appointment,"  said  Hans 
Vanderlecst,  president  of  the  Mount  Alli.son  Fac- 
ulty Association.  "But  we  received  no  response. 
We  learned  ten  days  before  the  board  of  directors 
meeting  in  January  abtiut  the  re-appointment." 

The  faculty,  in  association  with  the  Mount 
Allison  Staff  Association  and  the  local  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees,  held  a  referendum  on 
Jan.  24  and  25.  asking  members  if  they  supported 
the  re  appointment  of  Newbould.  Nearly  92  per 
cent  of  the  members  voted  against  Newbould's  re- 
appointment. 

"Letters  were  sent  to  the  board  asking  if  a 
review  could  take  place  before  the  re-appoint- 
ment, which  were  ignored,"  said  Vanderleest.  "At 
the  same  time,  students  were  circulating  their  own 
petition  with  over  7.000  names,  which  is  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  student  population.  This 
was  also  ignored." 

Anne  Ward,  president  of  the  Mount  Allison 
Staff  Association,  agrees  that  the  lack  of  review 
process  is  unfair  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
university. 

"We  just  think  it's  very  unfortunate  that  some- 
one at  that  level  can  be  re-appointed  with  no 
review,"  she  said.  "What  Mount  A.  needs  right 
now  is  to  have  some  say  in  who  runs  it." 

James  Hankinson,  chair  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, said  that  the  board  felt  it  was  fit  to  re- 
appoint the  president. 

Hankinson  refused  to  comment  any  further  on 
the  situation. 

While  the  lack  of  review  process  is  partially  the 
cause  of  student  and  faculty  retaliation,  several 
groups  on  campus  were  outraged  at  the  board's 
failure  to  take  outside  opinion  on  the  president's 
re-appointment  into  account. 

Newbould's  term  in  office  has  included  many 
breakdowns  in  labour  relations  and  an  increase  in 
staff  grievances. 

"In  dealing  with  the  unions  on  campus  there 
have  been  two  strikes  in  the  past  two  years,"  said 
Vanderleest.  "The  relationship  with  the  unions  on 
campus  have  not  been  good.  The  style  of  manage- 
ment has  been  authoritarian.  Decisions  have  been 
made  with  no  rationale,  and  there  has  been  confu- 
sion as  to  why  some  things  have  been  done." 

Vanderleest  said  it  was  hoped  a  review  of  the 
president's  first  term  would  at  least  examine  these 
recent  communication  problems. 

"It's  some  of  the  faculty  members'  opinion  that 
[Newbould]  is  the  cause,  but  a  review  would  allow 
us  to  fairly  look  at  the  situation." 

According  to  Ward,  faculty  and  students  at 


Mount  Allison  have  little  say  in  decisions  made 
affecting  the  university  community. 

"People  don't  like  the  style  of  this  man,"  she 
said.  "The  process  at  Mount  Allison  is  not  con- 
sultative." 

Danielle  White,  vice-president  external  of  Mount 
Allison's  student  association,  said  the  council 
passed  a  motion  to  oppose  the  re  appointment. 
This  motion  was  also  ignored  by  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  concerns  regarding  the  presi- 
dent." she  said.  "The  people  in  charge  aren't 
accountable  to  and  don't  lake  the  students  seri- 
ously." 

Vanderleest  said  the  board  has  yet  to  take  any 
steps  in  communicating  with  staff,  faculty,  or 
students  regarding  their  concerns. 

"The  only  communication  we  have  had  is  from 
the  faculty  members  on  the  board,"  he  said. 

Despite  this  lack  of  communication,  groups  on 
campus  have  not  yet  given  up  their  fight. 

"People  are  still  involved  with  writing  letters  to 
board  members  and  to  members  of  government," 
said  Vanderleest.  "Right  now  we're  just  making 
sure  as  many  people  as  possible  are  informed." 

"Our  new  board  was  just  elected  last  week," 
said  White,  "and  I  think  they  arc  planning  to  re- 
build relations  with  the  faculty.  We're  also  look- 
ing in  to  contacting  members  of  government  and 
the  New  Brunswick  Student  Alliance  to  lobby  to 
put  some  accountability  back  into  place." 

More  students, 
more  troubles 

Continued  from  page  1 

The  senior  administration's  plan  to  open  up 
Carleton's  admissions  in  order  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  student  body  have  made  things  worse,  says 
Williams. 

"The  accelerated  policy  of  trying  to  grow  in 
Ontario,  by  taking  on  as  many  low-average 
students. ..has  exacerbated  the  problem,  "  said 
Williams. 

By  letting  in  more  students  per  year,  the  univer- 
sity has  also  become  dependent  financially  on  the 
increased  amount  of  government  funding  that 
goes  with  higher  enrolment  levels,  says  Keeling. 

"Keeping  the  high  levels  of  enrolment  has  kept 
funding  flowing  to  the  university,"  he  said.  "An 
undergrad  arts  student  is  such  a  cash  cow.  " 

As  a  result  of  the  enrolment  problems,  the 
professors  have  decided  to  take  the  question  of 
higher  admissions  into  their  own  hands,  he  says. 

"The  faculty  have  now  decided  to  gain  some 
accountability  on  admissions  from  their  adnunis- 
trators,""  said  Williams.  "We  believe  this  problem 
can  be  fixed. ..to  make  Carleton  appear  as  a  normal 
Ontario  university."' 

Earlier  this  month,  professors  at  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Sciences  held  a  plebiscite  on  whether  or  not 
Carleton  should  raise  its  admission  standards — 
and  8 1  per  cent  of  the  profs  voted  for  an  increase. 
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Clear-cutting  in  Ontario  must  be  stopped:  protesters 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

A  irout,  a  cougar  and  a  pine  tree 
chained  themselves  to  the  doors 
of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  on  Tuesday,  in 
defence  of  the  Algoma  High- 
lands. 

Activists  dressed  up  as  the 
wildlife  that  would  be  forced 
from  their  homes  if  the  high- 
lands are  clear-cut,  for  the  after- 
noon protest  opposite  Queen's 
Park. 

A  new  provincial  timber  man- 
agement plan,  announced  on  Jan. 
6,  opens  the  1,200  square 
kilometer  forest  to  clear-cutting. 


The  region,  100  km  north  of 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  represents  the 
last  substantial  area  of  road-free, 
uncut  old-growth  white  pine  in 
the  world,  says  l^e-Anne  Mal- 
let, chairperson  of  Earth  First, 
the  group  which  organized  the 
protest. 

"It's  the  last  remnants  of  the 
white  pine  forests  that  used  to 
stretch  from  North  Carolina,  to 
Illinois,  to  Manitoba  and  all  the 
way  out  to  the  Maritimes,"  said 
Andrew  Pepall,  a  old-growth, 
white  pine  activist  with  Earth 
Roots. 

But  Ron  Reffle,  the  area  su- 
pervisor for  the  Sault  Ste  Marie 
district  for  the  Ministry  of  Natu- 


ral Resources,  says  activist's 
claims  are  ill-based. 

"I've  looked  at  maps  of  the 
area  and  it  is  anything  but  road- 
free.  There  have  been  roads  in 
there  since  the  '60s. 

Sure,  there  are  some  areas 
which  are  road-free.  But  so  is 
my  backyard.  You  don't  call  that 
a  road-free  area,"  said  Reffle. 

"As  for  the  name  Algoma,  I 
don't  even  know  where  they  got 
that  from.  It  sounds  nice  though." 

Mallet  is  critical  of  what  she 
calls  the  government's  "mercan- 
tilist" attitude  towards  the  for- 
est. 

"They're  treating  the  trees  as 
a  marketable  resource,  instead 


Uncertain  future  for  scliools 


Continued  from  page  1 

ences,"  he  said. 

"We  are  insistent  that  what- 
ever restructuring  takes  place 
must  respect  the  importance  of 
our  work  in  teaching  and  re- 
search," said  Prichard. 

While  research  at  St. 
Michael's  Hospital  will  likely 
remain  a  priority,  MacGilchrist 
says  the  future  of  teaching  new 
doctors  at  the  hospital  is  more 
uncertain. 

"Research  will  remain  a  strong 
feature  |ai  St.  Michael's  Hospi- 
tal]. We  hope  teaching  will  as 
well,"  she  said. 

Affiliations  between  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  university  are  es- 
sentially decided  upon  by  the 
governing  councils  of  the  re- 
spective institutions. 

The  Toronto  Academic  Health 
Sciences  Council  was  created  to 
aid  in  the  management  of  those 
affiliations. 

Scott  Rowand  is  the  chair  of 
that  council  and  the  president  of 


the  Wellesley  Hospital. 

Ultimately,  Rowand  said,  de- 
ciding whether  a  hospital  should 
be  affiliated  or  not  is  a  decision 
of  the  universities  and  hospitals 
themselves,  not  the  government. 

"The  District  Health  Council 
or  even  the  Ministry  of  Health 
don't  have  a  say  about  this." 

The  final  report  containing  the 


final  proposals  on  restructuring 
U  of  T's  teaching  hospitals  is 
due  to  be  released  this  summer. 

U  of  T  attracts  the  largest  share 
of  research  funding  for  biomedi- 
cal and  health  care  research  in 
Ontario.  In  1992/93  this  was 
$166  million — four  rimes  as 
much  as  the  number  two, 
McMaster. 


U  OF  TTEAQUNG  HOSPITALS 

Fully  affiliated  general  teaching  hospitals: 

1.  Tbe  Toronto  Hospital 

2.  Sunaybrook  Health  Science  Centre 

3.  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

4.  Women's  College  Hospital 

5.  Weliesiey  Hospital 

6.  St.  Michael's  Hospital 

Fully  (^Uated  specialty-  teaching  hospitals: 

7.  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 

8.  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  (Princess  Margaret  Hospital) 

9.  The  Claiike  Institute 

10.  Addiction  Research  Foundation 

1  i .  Baycrest  Centre  for  CJeriatric  Care 


Where's  Waldo?  Spot  the 

of  as  the  lynch-pin  of  an  entire 
ecosystem,"  said  Mallet. 

Reffle  said  the  ministry's 
policy  of  resource  distribution  is 
based  on  calculations  that  deter- 
mine the  most  the  forest  can 
sustainably  supply. 

"We  determine  what  a  sus- 
tainable portion  is,  based  on  the 
best  calculations  and  the  best 
information  available,"  said 
Reffie. 

"We  look  at  it  as  a  bank  ac- 
count. You  have  a  principal  and 
mterest.  We'll  dish  out  the  inter- 
est, but  I'm  not  eating  into  the 
principal." 

A  60  square-kilometer  con- 
servation reserve  has  already 
been  set  aside  by  the  ministry. 
This  area  will  remain  free  from 
both  roads  and  logging,  said 
Reffie. 

According  to  Mallet,  the  Tim- 
ber Management  Plan  dictates 
75  per  cent  of  the  old  growth 
while  pine  will  be  clear-cut,  start- 
ing on  April  1 . 

The  remaining  25  per  cent 


endangered  activist  in  the 

will  be  left  as  a  shelterwood  cut. 
Mallet  said  those  trees  will  be 
cut  down  within  the  next  five 
years. 

"Anyone  who  has  seen  a 
shelterwood  cut  will  tell  you  it 
looks  a  heck  of  a  lot  like  a  clear- 
cut,"  she  said. 

But  activists  say  that  even  the 
entire  1,200  square  kilometer 
area  they  are  trying  to  protect  is 
quite  small  by  ecological  stand- 
ards. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  save  is 
really  just  a  postage  stamp  of 
what  all  of  Northern  Ontario  u.sed 
to  be.  There  are  trees  up  there 
that  are  so  big,  two  people  with 
their  arms  outstretched  couldn't 
reach  around  them,"  said  Egan. 

"It  also  contains  the  headwa- 
ters of  five  pristine  rivers,  so 
whatever  way  you  look  at  it, 
either  from  wildlife,  water  or  the 
trees  themselves,  this  area  is 
worth  saving,"  said  Mallet. 

As  well,  numerous  environ- 
mental groups  have  been  argu- 
ing the  area  is  important  to  pro- 


tree. 


(JeffBturidetl/VS) 


tect,  because  it  supports  a  rare 
species  of  cougar. 

"Its  a  rich  area  for  wildlife," 
said  Mallet. 

'There  are  a  number  of  wolf 
packs  in  the  area.  There  has  also 
been  over  100  sightings  of  the 
Eastern  cougar,  but  the  ministry 
refuses  to  believe  that  there  are 
Eastern  cougars  in  the  area.  They 
claim  that  the  sightings  are  of 
Western  cougars  who  are  disori- 
ented and  have  stumbled  into 
the  area,"  he  said. 

"[The  government]  said  they 
won't  believe  [the  Eastern  cou- 
gars] arc  there  until  they  see  a 
corpse,"  said  Mallet. 

Reffie  says  the  last  confirmed 
sighting  of  an  Eastern  cougar  in 
Ontario  was  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

"Claims  about  seeing  East- 
em  cougars  are  like  you  telling 
me  you  saw  a  dodo  bird.  The 
Eastern  cougar  is  basically  ex- 
tinct. The  region  they  are  talking 
about  is  not  even  cougar  liabi- 
tat." 
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The  list 


One  of  the  more  amusing  concepts  a  campus 
journalist  has  to  deal  with  on  a  regular  basis  is 
that  of  the  "recognized  campus  group." 

Every  couple  weeks,  David  Neelands'  Of- 
fice of  Student  Affairs  releases  a  list  of  the 
student  groups — cultural  societies,  religious 
groups,  and  the  like — that  it  "recognizes." 

Odd  word,  that.  It  makes  it  sound  like  there's 
a  vast  number  of  student  conglomerations  whose 
disguises  are  so  good  that  they  haven't  been 
discovered  yet.  Student  Affairs  just  thinks 
they're  a  decorative  shrub,  or  something. 

"Hey,  you!  In  the  tree  suit!  1  recogniz-e  you! 
You're  a  campus  group!  You  can  cut  out  the 
act!  1  recognize  you!" 

Which  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
we're  here  to  discuss.  Or  maybe  a  little. 

For  Students'  Administrative  Council  clubs 
officer  Mike  Rusek — who  has  graced  this  col- 
umn before — has  hit  upon  a  new  crusade,  one 
with  some  serious  moral  baggage. 

You  see,  the  council  has  a  habit  of  giving  a 
fair  bit  of  its  own  money  to  other  student  groups 
who  ask  tor  ii — about  $20,000  this  year  alone. 

By  tradition,  this  money  has  gone  only  to 
groups  that  are  on  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs' 
"recognized"  list.  In  return,  they  promise  Stu- 
dent Affairs  that  they  will  let  in  any  student  who 
wants  to  join.  In  other  words,  any  group  that  has 
no  admittance  restrictions  is  eligible  for  coun- 
cil funds. 

Rusek  wants  to  change  all  that.  Frankly,  he 
and  the  council  are  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  the  groups  that  get  on  this  list. 

Among  other  things,  the  list  includes  the  "U 
of  T  chapters '  of  just  about  every  fringe  reli- 
gion and  cult  you'd  ever  heard  of.  The  Church 
of  Christ  comes  to  mind:  this  group,  known  for 
its  sidewalk  bible  study  invitations,  is  pro- 
scribed at  Rycrson  and  York,  but  here  it's 
eligible  lor  a  SAC  handout. 

Meanwhile,  the  campus's  fraternities  and 
sororities,  which  are  arguably  a  slightly  more 
valuable  addition  to  the  campus,  arc  banned 


from  the  list,  and  therefore  ineligible. 

So  Mike  wants  to  change  the  funding,  so  that 
frat  houses  can  be  eligible  for  student  money, 
and  cults  can't. 

Fine.  No  one  doubts  Mike's  good  intentions. 
It  would  be  crass  of  us  to  point  out  that  this  is 
coming  from  the  most  frat-friendly  council  in 
years.  (The  president,  Garelh  Spangleti,  is  a 
former  president  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Serv- 
ices commissioner  Greg  Todd  is  Sigma  Nu,  at 
whose  house  many  other  members  of  the  coun- 
cil have  frequently  been  seen.) 

And  it  would  be  utterly  inappropriate  to 
suggest  that,  by  one  of  their  last  acts  of  the  year, 
council  members  are  opening  up  a  new  revenue 
source  for  their  houses,  that  might  possibly 
help  to  keep  their  own  membership  fees  down. 
We  all  know  that  students'  council  members 
have  always  been  above  kickbacks. 

It  might,  however,  be  worthwhile  to  point  out 
that  there's  a  reason  frais  and  sororities  are  not 
recognized  by  Student  Affairs.  It's  because 
they  violate  the  principle  of  open  membership. 

Not  only  arc  frats  obviously  discriminatory 
by  gender;  but  unlike  the  campus  groups  cur- 
rently eligible  for  funding,  they  have  and  exer- 
cise the  right  of  refusal  over  membership  in 
their  little  group.  Right  now,  any  group  that 
SAC  funds,  every  student  can  join.  Not  frals. 

It's  a  subtle  difference.  No  one  objects  to  the 
council  spending  its  money  more  wisely,  and 
rejecting  funding  for  groups  it  thinks  are  pe- 
ripheral to  the  students'  interests.  But  for  dec- 
ades, fratemities  and  sororities  have  been  toler- 
ated, but  not  encouraged.  They  have  stayed  on 
the  sidelines,  enriching  some  individuals'  lives, 
without  infringing  on  everyone  else's.  Now, 
students  may  end  up  paying  in  part  for  a  life- 
style that  they  cannot  be  a  part  of. 

Arc  the  prodigal  frais  are  being  rehabili- 
tated? Or  is  the  council  encouraging  cliquish- 
ness?  Either  way,  it's  a  significant  social  change 
for  the  campus  as  a  whole,  one  that  should  be 
more  carefully  thought  out. 


Imagine  the  freedom 


(The  .scene:  front  Campus.  Two  students,  po- 
liiically-mindcd,run  intoeachotherwhilejump- 
ing  mud  puddles.) 

Hey,  Rachel! 

Hi.  Sarah! 

Hey,  did  you  hear? 

What's  that? 

There's  going  to  be  a  new  campus  freedom- 
of-information  policy! 
Really! 

Yes.  they're  just  working  on  it  now. 

Well,  that  '.s  great!  That  means  we  'II  finally 
find  out  how  much  president  Prichard  makes  a 
year!  In  Quebec,  the  media  made  a  fireedom-of- 
infonnation  request,  and  all  the  presidents' 
salarie.i  had  to  be  revealed. 

Um,  well.  no.  Actually,  it  says  here  all  per- 
sonal records  and  pay  scales  are  exempted. 
They'll  still  be  confidential. 


Oh.  Well.  hey.  at  least  those  animal  rights 
groups  will  finally  be  able  to  figure  out  what 's 
going  on  in  university  laboratories,  right?  Right 
now.  students  can't  even  get  figures  on  how- 
many  of  each  species  are  killed  in  research 
each  year. 

Not  a  chance.  The  university  can  still  hide 
any  information  that  would  jeopardize  the  "in- 
terests" of  the  researcher. 

Shit.  How  about  how  much  money  the  univer- 
sity is  making  by  making  the  dates  for  tuition 
refunds  so  early? 

Nope.  There's  an  exemption  for  that,  too. 

The  Fields  Institute  negotiations? 

Uh  uh. 

Sarah? 

Yeah? 

Ever  notice  how  "free"  can  also  mean 
"worthless?" 
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Farmers'  market  answer 
to  Cuba's  food  shortages 


BY  TANYA 
ZAKRISON 

Last  year  brought  many  tumul- 
tuous changes  to  the  island  of 
Cuba.  Celebrating  the  arrival  of 
the  new  year.  Cubans  view  the 
future  with  a  cautious  hope  that 
It  will  bnng  signs  of  economic 
relief. 

But  one  thing  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Cubans  agree  on  is  the 
benefit  of  re-opcning  the  farm- 
ers' market  on  Oct.  I,  1994. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery 
why  Cuba,  a  country  with  so 
much  fertile  land  and  agricul- 
tural labour,  just  can't  seem  to 
feed  itself. 

One  reason  was  that,  before 
October,  farmers  always  had  to 
sell  their  produce  to  the  state 
who,  in  turn,  sold  a  to  the  peo- 
ple. According  to  the  farmers, 
the  prices  set  for  produce  were 
too  low  to  be  sustainable. 

As  well,  before  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  importing 
ft)od  was  not  a  problem.  In  fact, 
Cuba,  whose  economy  was  arti- 
ficially propped  up  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, had  enough  money  to  import 
just  about  anything,  including 
Canadian  potatoes,  something 
easily  grown  on  Cuban  soil.  With 
an  abundance  of  P.E.I,  potatoes 
in  Cuban  kitchens,  there  was  no 
urgent  need  for  farmers  to  har- 
vest Cuban  potatoes.  Subse- 
quently, that  sector  of  agricul- 
ture was  left  underdeveloped. 

The  same  is  true  for  many 
other  products;  the  removal  of 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
meant  a  sharp  drop  in  the  variety 
of  goods.  Heavily  dependent  on 
imports,  Cuban  self-sufficiency 
was  further  hindered  by  the  U.S. 
blockade,  interfering  with  the 
supply  of  spare  parts  for  farming 
machinery,  and  fertilizer. 

Still,  despite  the  shortages. 
Cubans  have  never  known  some 
of  the  unfortunate  situations  their 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
neighbours  have  experienced. 

Cuba's  egalitarian  principles 
will  ensure  every  person  receives 
food,  regardless  of  the  state  of 
the  economy.  Even  disgruntled 
Cubans  proudly  declare  that  if 
there  was  only  one  bean  left  in 
the  country,  at  least  they'll  di- 
vide it  into  1 1  million  equal  parts. 

The  opening  of  the  farmers' 
market  means  farmers,  or  any 


individual  with  a  plot  of  land, 
can  grow  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
animals  to  be  sold  at  the  market. 
It  also  means  that,  if  a  Cuban  is 
hungry,  they  have  a  place  to  buy 
food — in  pesos,  not  American 
dollars. 

Basic  food  items  will  still  be 
rationed  and  prices  controlled 
under  the  farmers'  market  sys- 
tem. Cuba's  rationing  has  al- 
ways ensured  that  special  groups 
receive  needed  items:  for  exam- 
ple, milk  for  children,  pregnant 
women  and  the  elderly.  The  ra- 
tions never  provide  a  family  with 
everything  needed,  only  the  ba- 
sics: rice,  beans,  sugar,  coffee, 
rum  and  even  tobacco. 

Rations  are  usually  comple- 
mented by  a  combination  of 
store-bought  food,  eating  out. 
and  the  ever-present  black  mar- 
ket. With  the  legalization  of  the 
American  dollar  and  the  decline 
in  the  Cuban  economy  since  '89, 
the  products  available  in  "peso 
stores"  has  declined,  while  dol- 
lar stores  have  been  cropping  up 
everywhere. 

Before  the  opening  of  the 
farmers'  market,  a  Cuban  fam- 
ily with  no  access  to  American 
dollars  inevitably  had  to  rely  on 
the  black  market  tor  supplemen- 
tary food,  or  had  to  go  directly  to 


the  countryside  to  buy  IckxI  from 
the  farmers  illegally.  This  cre- 
ated great  tension  amongst  the 
populace,  as  collecting  enough 
to  eat  every  month  was  a  suug- 
gle. 

The  presence  of  the  farmers' 
market  will  help  to  end  this. 
Prices  at  the  farmers'  market  in 
the  initial  four  months  have  been 
expensive  by  Cuban  standards, 
with  pork  topping  the  price  list, 
but  still  at  a  level  far  below  that 
of  the  black  market.  With  focxi  is 
more  accessible  to  all,  the  black 
market  will  inevitably  shrink. 

The  positive  changes  that 
Cubans  are  seeing  now  should 
have  come  long  ago,  but  did  not. 
It  was  economically  comfort- 
able to  declare  "Socialism  or 
Death"  with  a  full  stomach. 

Now.  without  the  luxury  of 
having  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal hacking  of  a  superpower, 
Cubans  have  to  be  more  prag- 
matic and  need  to  solve  their 
own  problems  by  themselves. 
The  re  opening  of  fanners'  mar- 
ket provides  evidence  that 
they're  doing  just  that. 

Tanya  Zakrison  is  aUofT  stu- 
dent who  formerly  studied  ma- 
rine biology  at  the  University  of 
Havana. 


less  BACKTALK 


Reading  the 
fine  print 

Hmm..  What's  this  at  the  bottom 
of  page  9  in  Monday's  (Feb  6lh) 
edition  of  the  varsity?  "Hey  Kids! 
Have  fun  with  your  Varsity  ban- 
ner on  the  front  page.  Step  1 :  cut 
out  DNA  circle.  Step  2:  Help 
save/convict  your  favourite 
sports  figure! " 

Looks  like  a  subliminal  mes- 
sage to  us  students  who  are  des- 
perate forsomelhing  to  read  other 
than  textbooks!  It's  a  plot  to 
make  us  read  the  Varsity  more! 
Now  the  following  questions 
remain:  (1)  who  has  my  scis- 
sors? (2)  What  did  DougGilmour 
do  in  the  last  24  hours?  {3)  What 
other  messages  did  1  miss? 

On  a  side  note,  it  is  nice  to  see 
that  you  people  have  a  "little" 
(bad  pun)  bit  of  fun  on  the  side. 


Just  don't  say  no  one  reads  the 
Varsity  in  its  entirety. 
See  you  around! 

Ross  West 
UofT 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author  s  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  Identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members . 
Pnonty  will  be  given  to  new 
wnters  and  timely  topics. 


Thursday,  February  23,  1995 


Sink  or  swim:  new  competition  for  Varsity 


BY  KRISTINE 
MAITLAND 

"What  is?"  1  ask  myself  as  I  sit  at  the 
Women's  Centre  in  a  recycled  office 
chair  that's  missing  one  wheel.  In  front 
of  me  is  the  Women's  Centre  lifeline: 
the  telephone. 

The  Women's  Centre's  main  task  is 
referrals.  Every  day  the  centre  gets 
phone  calls  from  people  asking  us  things 
like;  where  can  I  find  a  good  therapist 
or,  where  is  the  nearest  employment 
agency  or,  where  can  I  find  a  fathers' 
support  group?  (And  you  thought  we 
didn't  deal  with  men,  right?) 

Now,  when  I  do  referrals,  the  infor- 
mation tends  to  be  right  at  hand.  If 
someone  asks  me  about  AIDS,  I  can 
look  up  the  info  in  The  Living  Guide. 
Need  to  get  a  hold  of  activist  groups  in 
the  black  community?  I  can  look  in  the 
Blackpages  Directory.  The  gay  com- 
munity? No  sweat,  I've  got  The  Rain- 
bow Book. 

Then  there  is  the  Women's  Centre 
bible,  otherwise  known  as  The  Blue 
Book  (i.e.  the  directory  of  community 
services  in  Metropolitan  Toronto),  with- 
out which  the  centre's  referral  service 
could  not  exist.  But,  if  you  want  to  get 
info  about  what  the  heck  is  going  on 
campus,  be  prepared  to  be  put  on  hold. 
The  centre  has  an  entire  filing  cabinet 
full  of  "handbooks"  we  are  forced  to 
look  through  everyday. 

We  have  a  copy  of  the  Varsity  Stu- 
dent Handbook,  the  University  of  To- 


ronto directory,  the  U  of  T  Community 
Policing  Daybook,  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council's  Student  Agenda, 
the  handbook  for  graduating  students, 
the  handbook  for  part-time  students... 
and  that's  to  start. 

Then  there  are  the  college  handbooks, 
the  faculty  handbooks  and  the  reams  of 
paper  from  the  Office  of  Student  Af- 
fairs. (Is  it  necessary  to  print  up  several 
hundred  copies  of  the  clubs  list  every 
six  months'!) 

Yes,  I  know  that  each  is  geared  to- 
ward a  specific  group  of  people,  but  the 
same  phone  numbers  are  in  every  single 
book.  Which  leaves  me  no  alternative 
but  the  following: 

Call  Nancy. 

For  those  of  you  who  aren't  in  the 
know,  Nancy  is  SAC's  receptionist. 
Possibly  U  of  T's  foremost  information 
diva,  she  seems  to  be  the  only  one  on 
this  campus  who  has  a  modicum  of  an 
idea  about  what  the  hell  is  going  on  in 
this  microcosm  we  call  a  university. 
With  her,  there  is  no  fumbling  with 
appendix  A,  B  or  C,  there's  no  see  page 
umpteen — in  short,  no  bullshit.  If  she 
doesn't  know,  nobody  does. 

Which  is  why  I  cannot  fathom  why 
student  affairs  assistant  vice-president 
David  Neelands  thinks  it  is  necessary  to 
use  $12,000  of  student  money  for  an- 
other handbook.  He  says  the  $12,000 
will  cover  ten  per  cent  of  the  publishing 
costs;  the  other  90  per  cent  will  be 
covered  by  advertising. 

Oh  goody.  Will  somebody  please 
explain  to  me  why  the  students  of  this 


campus  need  to  see  another  ad  from 
Taco  Bell?  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Neelands, 
how  much  space  will  these  advertisers 
gel  to  take  up  in  this  oh-so-needed 
venture? 

And  Gareth  Spanglett,  SAC  presi- 
dent: don't  think  you  and  SAC  are  go- 
ing to  get  off  so  easy.  I've  got  a  bone  to 
pick  with  you,  and  the  rest  of  you  stu- 
dent councils  and  student  groups  (that 
includes  the  Varsity,  too). 

I  was  an  off-campus  student  at  this 
university  for  four  years.  For  four  years 
SAC,  University  College,  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union  and  the  Var- 
sity were  getting  a  cut  of  my  incidental 
fees.  Here  you  guys  are  going  on  and  on 
about  transfer  payments  and  adminis- 
trative spending,  complaining  about 
bureaucratic  bilge.  Yet  in  February  of 
every  year  when  I  pass  by  your  respec- 
tive offices,  I  find  boxes  piled  up  by  the 
front  door,  boxes  filled  with  unused  and 
unread  handbooks.  SAC  Agendas,  Var- 
sity handbooks — the  works.  It's  enough 
to  make  a  willow  weep. 

Neelands  says  he  doesn't  have  a  so- 
lution. Well,  I  do  and  here  it  is.  Each  of 
you  guys  print  up  ONE  handbook;  hey, 
get  together  and  make  a  joint  effort  of  it 
(now  there's  a  switch).  Then  take 
Neelands'— the  students'?—  $12,000 
and  put  it  in  the  bank.  Let  it  get  some 
interest.  When  Nancy  is  off  her  mater- 
nity leave  (she's  out  of  here  come  April), 
set  up  a  1-800  number,  hand  her  the 
handbook  and  give  HER  the  money. 
Save  time,  trees,  space  and  money. 
'Cause  let's  face  it,  with  economic  times 


We  know  which  one  is  best. 

like  these,  I'd  rather  see  a  competent 
capable  woman  like  Nancy  get  the 
money  to  do  what  she  does  well,  rather 
than  see  bureaucratic  boneheads  throw 
it  into  the  trash. 

Not  that  we'll  ever  see  common  sense 
such  as  this  prevail  on  this  campus.  But 


then  as  Neelands  so  blithely  puts  it, 
"It's  a  fact  of  life." 

Kristine  Maitland  will  not  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Women's  Centre  as  of 
March  1.  She  will,  however,  continue  to 
use  their  fax  machine. 


Our  right  not  to  know  or  their  right  to  privacy 


BY  LOUIS 
MACPHERSON 

It  is  often  said  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  the  details  about 
the  Karla  Homolka  and  Paul 
Teale  trials.  Nonsense.  This 
pseudo-Utopian  view  is  ambigu- 
ous to  say  the  least.  Those  indi- 
viduals that  espouse  this  view  do 
so  in  a  characteristically  juve- 
nile and  selfish  tone. 

They  parade  slogans,  like  "the 
public's  right  to  know"  as  though 
they  were  society's  altruistic 
watchdogs,  championing  a  cause 
more  noble  than  merely  an  insa- 
tiable appetite  for  the  sensational 
splattering  of  someone  else's 
misery  across  the  media  byways, 
highways,  airways  and 
paperways. 

But  the  upcoming  Homolka 
trial  is  a  perfect  example  of  why 
the  public,  within  reason,  does 
not  have  a  right  to  know  what 
happened  to  Leslie  Mahaffy  and 
Kristen  French,  the  victims  of 
the  accused  killers. 

Before  I  address  why  the  pub- 
lic docs  not  have  a  right  to  know 
the  details  of  the  Homolka  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  those 
details'  most  ardent  pursuers: 
the  media,  and  those  other 
societal  voyeurs  whose  existence 
is  so  devoid  of  stimulation  that 
their  physical  bodies  are  virtu- 
ally sustained  on  extricating  as 
much  sorrow  from  their  victims 
as  is  humanly  possible. 

Piranhas  have  more  compas- 
sion. It  troubles  me,  and  it  should 
trouble  you,  that  there  are  peo- 
ple whose  lives  are  so  empty 
they  will  stop  at  nothing  to  join 
in  this  ravenous  media  frenzy. 
Equally  unsettling  is  that  they 
and  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  media 
try  to  coerce  the  rest  of  us  into 
believing  that  there  are  moral 
reasons  why  we  need  to  know 
the  agonizing  details  of  this  par- 
ticularly harrowing  tragedy. 

Their  tainted  persuasion  is 
ubiquitous;  you  or  I  cannot  pos- 


sibly escape  the  tentacles  of  the 
printed  or  electronic  media. 

However,  when  one  criti-   

cizes  their  journalistic 
sadism,  the  media  cry 
with  self-righteous  indig- 
nation, "the  public  has 
the  right  to  know." 

If  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know,  then  logically, 
the  public  has  a  right  not 
to  know.  We  have  a  right 
not  to  know  for  two  ex- 
tremely valid  reasons: 
the  Mahaffy  and  French  fami- 
lies' right  to  privacy,  and  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  public's  right 


to  the  preservation  of  some  de- 
gree of  moral  innocence. 


In  a  university  course  several 
years  ago,  I  had  the  unpleasant 
task  of  viewing  excerpts  from  a 


snuff  film.  What  I  have  to  say 
about  the  horror  of  said  film  is 
unimportant.  But  suffice 
it  to  say,  many  people 
have  never  even  heard 
the  term  "snuff  film," 
let  alone  what  it  implies. 
For  the  uninitiated,  a 
snuff  film  is  a  porno- 
graphic film  that  in- 
volves the  actual  mur- 
der of  an  unwilling  par- 
ticipant. 

Now,  imagine  if 
this  had  happened  to  your  daugh- 
ter; do  you  still  think  the  media 
or  average  citizens  are  entitled 


to  exploit  tliis  occurrence? 

For  many,  society  has  become 
a  contemptible  place.  It  has  and 
continues  to  poach  what  pre- 
cious little  innocence  and  na- 
ivety we  have  left.  Yet,  there  are 
still  those  who  feel  we  must  evis- 
cerate the  remaining,  paltry,  in- 
nocence we  have  left.  That  is 
contemptible. 

Proponents  of  opening  the 
courtroom  to  the  public  suggest 
it  is  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  judicial  system.  But  excre- 
ment by  any  other  name  is  still 
excrement.  The  Homolka  and 
Simpson  trials  are,  to  a  large 


extent,  atypical  examples  of  tV»e 

judicial  system  at  work.  What 
possible  benefit  can  be  gleaned 
from  knowing  more  about  these 
cases,  other  than  the  depravity 
of  Paul  Teale  and  Karla 
Homolka? 

What  we  can  leam,  if  we  pur- 
sue the  public  course  of  this  trial, 
is  a  confirmation  of  what  the 
greatest  political  philosophers 
of  history  have  described  as  mans 
principal  characteristic — our 
selfishness. 

Louis  MacPherson  is  a  political 
science  student  at  U  of  T. 


When  the  silence  is  not  so  golden 


BY  KRISTIN 
SNODDEN 

One  morning  last  October,  there 
was  a  fire  drill  in  my  residence. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  this,  until  I  mention  two 
other  points.  Number  one,  I  am 
profoundly  deaf,  and  number 
two,  I  missed  that  fire  drill  be- 
cause I  was  alone  in  the  wash- 


Writing  this  article  seems  to 
be  the  best  way  to  make  my 
anger  understood. 

I  was  post-climatically  in- 
formed of  the  fire  drill  by  an 
acquaintance  on  my  floor.  Sub- 
sequently, I  mentioned  to  my 
don  that  I  had  been  excluded 
from  the  fun,  and  that  was  the 
last  I  heard  of  the  entire  matter, 
until  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Last  month,  over  three  months 


Afterwards,  I  felt  scared  and 
bullied,  like  my  autonomy 
was  merely  an  annoying 
obstacle  in  these  women's 
path  towards  a  good 
reference. 


room,  taking  a  shower. 

I  tell  you  this  because  I  want 
to  explain  what  happened  to  me 
as  a  result  of  this  mishap.  I  am 
angry  about  how  I  have  been 
treated  by  the  residential  staff; 
angry  as  only  someone  like  me 
can  be. 


after  the  infamous  drill  took 
place,  the  don  informed  me  that 
the  dean's  office  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  purchasing  a  pager  for 
me  to  sport  in  the  residence,  as  I 
sallied  about  the  washroom  and 
the  laundry  room. 
Apparently  the  pager  was  to 


be  my  constant  companion,  to 
alert  me  should  a  fire  alarm  sound 
in  the  residence.  I  immediately 
informed  the  don  that  I  did  not 
want  a  pager,  and  would  never 
want  one. 

I  was  feeling  assertive,  until  I 
returned  from  class  to  discover 
that  I  was  to  attend  a  meeting 
with  my  don  and  the  senior  wom- 
en's  resident.  (No  interpreter,  of 
course — what  the  fuck  do  these 
people  think  a  deaf  person 
needs?) 

At  the  meeting  in  my  don's 
bedroom,  I  was  told,  in  an  au- 
thoritative tone,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  install  a  fire  alarm  in  the 
washroom,  due  to  the  enormous 
cost,  and  that  the  infernal  pager 
was  my  only  safety  option. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  dean 
himself  expected  me  to  sign  a 
form  absolving  the  college  of  all 
responsibility,  should  I  perish  in 
a  fiery  blaze.  I  was  addressed  as 
a  wayward  child,  who  did  not 
know  what  was  best  for  herself. 
Afterwards,  I  felt  scared  and 
bullied,  like  my  autonomy  was 
merely  an  annoying  obstacle  in 
these  women's  path  towards  a 
good  reference. 

The  head  of  our  special  serv- 
ices department  came  to  my  res- 


cue. "I  suppose  you  got  an  ex- 
pert to  appraise  the  possibility  of 
a  fire  alarm  in  the  washroom?" 
she  asked  the  senior  women's 
resident,  during  yet  another 
meeting.  "Someone  from  the 


asked  me  what  I  wanted  or  what 
I  thought  was  best.  I  believe  that 
if  another  able-bodied  resident 
was  treated  like  this  by  the  resi- 
dential staff,  she  would  exclaim, 
"you'  re  treating  me  like  a  fucking 


As  Sarah  tells  James  in  the 
p\ay  Children  of  a  Lesser  God: 
it's  "as  if  there  were  no 
'T;  as  if  there  were  no  one 
who  could  understand." 


Canadian  Hearing  Society,  per- 
haps?" (Not  bloody  likely!) 

The  upshot  is  that,  no,  I  am 
not  required  to  wear  a  pager,  and 
no,  I  don '  t  have  to  sign  any  forms. 
Someone  will  check  the  wash- 
room if  the  fire  alarm  sounds — 
that  was  always  good  enough  for 
me. 

What  troubles  me  most  about 
this  fiasco  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  whole  affair  was  conducted. 
Nobody  consulted  me  before  the 
pager  was  purchased;  nobody 


retard!" 

But  me,  I  am  a  fucking  retard. 
My  deafness  surely  extends  to 
every  faculty  of  my  person,  so 
that  I  am  justifiably  regarded. 
As  Sarah  tells  James  in  the  play 
Children  of  a  Lesser  God:  it's 
"as  if  there  were  no  T;  as  if 
there  were  no  one  who  could 
understand." 

Kristin  Snodden  is  a  second-year 
student  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 
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Grad  students,  admin  help  pay  legal  costs  in  health  care  case 

Foreign  students'  fight  for  benefits  delayed 


X  1 

Hey  Brian  -  better  not  wear  that  shirt  in  court! 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


BY  Andrew  Potter 

Graduate  siudenls  and  U  of  T's 
administration  have  donated 
money  to  help  pay  for  foreign 
students'  legal  battles  against 
the  provincial  government. 

The  students  are  taking  the 
province  to  court  over  the  dis- 
continuation of  iheir  health  care 
coverage. 

Health  minister  Ruth  Grier 
announced  the  province's  deci- 


sion to  throw  international  stu- 
dents out  of  the  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan  last  spring. 

When  the  announcement  was 
made,  U  of  T's  leaching  assist- 
ants' union,  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  Lx)cal  3902, 
invited  all  its  foreign  student 
members  to  file  appeals  with  the 
province's  Health  Services  Ap- 
peal Board — with  the  union  as 
their  representative. 

The  union  also  applied  last 
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425-0112 


year  to  the  Divisional  Court  of 
Ontario  for  a  judicial  review  of 
OHIP' s  decision  to  de-insure  visa 
students.  It  expects  the  case  to 
be  heard  sometime  in  April. 

Since  last  spring,  the  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union  has  donated 
$3,000  to  CUPE  Local  3902  to 
help  defray  the  substantial  legal 
costs  of  the  fight. 

The  University  administration 
has  also  recently  decided  to 
match  that  donation  with  a 
$3,000  donation  of  its  own. 

According  to  Ruth  Perkins, 
executive  assistant  at  the  GSU, 
student  union  president  Stephen 
Johnson  helped  persuade  the 
administration  to  make  the 
matching  donation. 

Dan  Lang,  U  of  T's  vice-prov- 
ost, says  the  administration's 
donation  is  simply  a  matter  of 
following  up  on  an  earlier  com- 
mitment. The  university  had 
agreed  in  discussions  last  year 
with  Robinson  and  Johnson  to 
support  the  union's  fight,  but  the 
request  for  a  specific  sum  had 
only  come  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks,  he  said. 

"We  simply  see  it  as  keeping 
our  word,"  said  Lang. 

Lang  said  the  administration 
has  no  immediate  plans  to  give 
CUPE  any  more  money,  al- 
though he  did  not  mlc  out  the 
possibility. 

"As  far  as  wc  know,  there  are 
no  more  [immediate]  costs,"  he 
said. 

CUPE  staff  representative 
Bnan  Robinson  says  the  dona- 
tions will  help  pay  a  significant 
part  of  the  legal  costs,  in  what  he 
expects  to  be  a  long  battle. 
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"The  big  question  is,  if  we 
win  in  Divisional  Court,  will  the 
Ontario  government  appeal  it?" 
Robinson  said.  "It  may  go  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  union  is  arguing  that  re- 
moving OHIP  benefits  from  for- 
eign students  violates  a  number 
of  federal  and  provincial  laws, 
including  the  Canadian  Charter 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

Lang  said  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion the  university  would  like  to 
see  the  government  reverse  its 
decision.  He  agreed  that  litiga- 


tion was  the  only  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

"Other  than  the  legal  route, 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  lobby 
them  [the  government]  any  fur- 
ther," he  said. 

Meanwhile,  almost  200  CUPE 
members  have  filed  with  the  pro- 
vincial appeal  board  to  have  their 
health  insurance  reinstated.  The 
first  two  cases  were  due  to  be 
heard  Feb.  13,  but  were  post- 
poned when  CUPE's  lawyer  got 
sick.  The  cases  should  be  re- 
scheduled for  late  March. 


Following  the  cut-off  of  health 
care  last  April,  students  were 
asked  to  register  with  a  univer- 
sity-sponsored health  plan,  cost- 
ing $500  a  person. 

The  extra  cost  came  the  same 
year  as  tuition  for  international 
students  rose  $1,000,  and  those 
with  children  were  cut  off  of 
provincial  and  Metro  daycare 
benefits. 

In  one  year,  the  number  of 
foreign  students  at  U  of  T  has 
dropped  from  3,400  to  under 
2,900. 


Looking  for  a  summer  Job?  Why  not  bug  Phil  Garment? 

Departmental  kids  preferred 
for  grunt  work:  Garment 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

Despite  last  year's  controversy  over  nepotistic 
hiring  practices,  Phil  Garment,  U  of  T's  director  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  says  no  plans  have  been 
made  for  hiring  grounds  crew  differently  this 
summer. 

Last  year,  the  department  circulated  a  memo 
stating  that  students  who  were  relatives  of  depart- 
mental staff  would  be  considered  first  for  ten 
summer  groundskeeping  jobs. 

"We  just  said  that  if  a  staff  member  had  a 
student  at  the  university,  that  person  would  get 
first  priority."  Garment  said. 

According  to  the  memo,  U  of  T  students  with 
parents  working  elsewhere  at  the  university  would 
be  given  second  priority,  and  students  from  other 
universities  with  parents  on  U  of  T's  staff  would 
be  considered  next.  If  there  were  positions  still 
available.  U  of  T  students  would  then  be  consid- 
ered for  them. 

Garment  said  that  the  jobs  were  not  advertised 
through  the  Career  Centre  or  posted  to  the  general 


public  in  any  way. 

"They're  not  publicized, "  Garment  said.  "The 
grapevine  seems  to  be  adequate." 

According  to  Garment,  his  department's  prac- 
tices were  nothing  to  complain  about. 

"If  you  look  at  any  of  the  other  departments, 
they're  probably  doing  the  same  thing,"  said  Gar- 
ment. "Wc  seemed  to  get  singled  out  last  year,  I'm 
not  sure  why." 

However,  Neil  Patterson,  physical  plant  direc- 
tor at  Victoria  College,  said  that  while  his  depart- 
ment gives  preference  to  Vic  students  for  summer 
positions,  they  make  no  concessions  for  relatives 
of  departmental  staff. 

"We  don't  do  it  that  way,"  said  Patterson.  "We 
try  to  give  priority  to  Vic  students  in  residence.  We 
usually  hire  15  or  16  students  for  the  summer, 
working  in  the  residences.  We  hire  two  on  grounds. " 

Patterson  said  the  summer  positions  available 
at  Vic  arc  also  not  publicized. 

"We  don't  have  to  advertise  any  more,"  said 
Patterson.  "It's  all  word  of  mouth.  Word  gets 
around." 

with  files  fi'om  Anusia  Govindasamy 


Security  rislcs  delay  progress:  Kaplan 

Elimination  of  written  GRE 
test  postponed  two  years 


BY  Jeff  Bi^undell 

Varsity  Staff 

The  company  which  administers  the  Graduate 
Record  Exam  has  postponed  its  plans  to  eliminate 
the  written  form  of  the  test  for  two  years. 

Educational  Testing  Services  had  planned  to 
switch  to  a  fully  computerized  test  by  1997.  In- 
stead, the  written  version  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Exam  will  continue  to  be  available  until  1999. 

The  computerized  test  has  come  under  criticism 
for  having  a  more  predicuble  list  of  questions  than 
the  written  version. 

Kevin  Gonzales,  a  spokesperson  for  ETS,  says 
the  postponement  is  not  in  response  to  allegations 
by  a  test  preparatory  company  that  the  computer- 
ized version  of  the  test  is  not  secure. 

Last  year,  Kaplan  Educational  Centres,  which 
gives  classes  on  how  to  pass  the  GRE,  presented 
ETS  with  a  list  of  the  questions  on  last  year's 
computerized  test,  in  support  of  its  claim  that  it 
could  reconsUTicl  the  test  with  80  per  cent  accu- 
racy. 

In  response,  ETS  sued  Kaplan  for  copyright 
infringement  last  December.  That  suit  is  still 
pending. 

Melissa  Mack,  a  spokesperson  for  Kaplan,  says 
ETS  was  right  to  postpone  the  full  changeover  to 
computer  exams.  The  new  exams  need  to  be 
developed  further  before  they  can  be  administered 


News  is  cool; 
write  news!! 


fairly,  she  said. 

"Our  feeling  is  that  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
introduced  a  test  that  wasn't  quite  ready.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  establish  a  question  pool  large 
enough  to  produce  a  secure  exam. 

"We  feel  it  is  very  likely  that  this  p<istponement 
is  so  that  they  can  develop  a  secure  exam,"  said 
Mack. 

Last  year's  GRE  was  the  first  such  test  that 
could  be  taken  on  a  computer.  The  computerized 
test  is  supposed  to  be  more  convenient. 

By  letting  the  computer  randomly  select  ques- 
tions, ETS  said  it  could  provide  a  test  as  secure  and 
reliable  as  the  old  written  form,  without  making  all 
those  being  tested  take  their  tests  at  the  same  lime. 

Previously,  the  test  was  only  administered  in 
written  form,  four  times  a  year,  with  each  test 
composed  of  entirely  new  questions. 

This  year,  the  computerized  tests  will  continue 
to  be  available  for  six  days  each  month,  while  the 
written  version  will  be  administered  twice  more 
this  testing  year,  in  April  and  June,  says  Gonzales. 

Gonzales  said  ETS  has  made  the  test  more 
secure  than  last  year's. 

"We  obviously  stepped  up  the  security  meas- 
ures we  had.  We  have  added  to  the  number  of  pools 
[of  questions],  scrambled  the  pools,  and  limited 
the  amount  of  lime  the  pools  are  available,"  said 
Gonzales. 

As  well  as  the  elimination  of  the  paper-and- 
pencil  version,  1999  will  also  bring  a  new  type  of 
computerized  test.  The  test  will  be  streamed  for 
students  in  different  fields,  says  Gonzales. 

"Presently  we  have  a  math  section  which  is 
quite  hard  for  soft  science  or  arts  students ...  but  for 
hard  science  or  math  students  it  is  not  so  tough. 
The  new  tests  will  have  two  forms  of  that  one 
section  that  would  be  geared  toward  specific  dis- 
ciplines. These  tests  would  have  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  declared  major,"  said  Gonzales. 

The  Graduate  Record  Exam  is  necessary  for 
Canadian  undergraduates  wishing  to  do  graduate 
studies  in  the  United  States. 
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Brain  dude  talks  on  being  an  antliropologist  on  Mars 

Oliver  Sacks  packs  Convocation  Hall 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

Neurologist  and  best-selling  au- 
thor Oliver  Sacks  spoke  to  a 
capacity  crowd  at  Convocation 
Hall  Monday  evening  as  part  of 
the  U  of  T  Bookstore's  reading 
series. 

Sacks  read  from  his  new  book, 
An  Anthropologist  on  Mars,  a 
collection  of  stories  of  people 
with  neurological  disorders,  in- 


cluding an  abstract  expression- 
ist painter  who  had  lost  his  sense 
of  colour,  and  an  autistic  woman 
with  PhD's  in  engineering  and 
animal  studies. 

Sacks  often  departed  from  his 
reading  to  tell  related  stories  and 
explain  points  in  greater  detail. 

"I'm  supposed  to  do  a  read- 
ing, but  you  can  all  read  the  book 
yourselves,"  he  said. 

Although  the  seven  stories  in 
An  Anthropologist  on  Mars  are 


essentially  case  studies.  Sacks 
said  the  people  in  the  book  had 
become  his  close  friends  as  well 
as  patients.  He  explained  their 
stories  involve  an  adaptation  to 
conditions  that  may  be  incur- 
able or  little-understood. 

"I  have  a  strong  feeling  of 
other  worlds,  other  places,  other 
kingdoms  with  their  own  rules," 
he  said. 

Sacks  talked  at  length  about 
one  Canadian  patient,  a  surgeon 


Freedom-oMnfo  policy  needed 


by  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  proposed  freedom-of-information  policy 
is  stricter  than  provincial  legislation  on  the  same 
subject,  its  drafter  concedes. 

But  Governing  Council  secretary  Jack  Dimond, 
who  has  written  the  new  policy,  says  having  a 
strict  policy  is  better  than  the  current  situation  of 
having  none  at  all. 

"We  need  a  freedom-of-information  policy, 
because  society  is  moving  fairly  fast  in  this  area," 
said  Dimond. 

Currently,  decisions  at  U  of  T  as  to  whether  the 
public  can  see  a  document  are  largely  made  by  the 
drafter  or  holder  of  that  document. 

Such  a  decision  would  be  subject  to  appeal 
under  Dimond's  proposal,  to  one  of  a  new  set  of 
university-appointed  freedom-of-information  of- 
ficers. 

The  officer  can  overrule  the  decision  to  keep  a 
document  or  other  piece  of  information  private,  if 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  that  information 
should  be  confidential,  Dimond  said. 

The  proposal  outlines  the  reasons  officers  could 
advise  keeping  information  private.  Personal  pri- 
vacy, the  interests  of  the  university,  and  under- 
mining university  decision-making  are  among  the 
exemptions. 

Privacy  concerns  will  still  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  salary  of  senior  U  of  T  administrators. 
U  of  T  president  Rob  Prichard — who  has  been 
rumoured  to  have  a  $250,000-a-year  salary — can 
continue  to  keep  the  exact  figure  private,  Dimond 
said. 

Dimond  said  he  based  his  proposal  on  provin- 
cial freedom-of-information  legislation,  with  some 
additions. 

For  instance,  officers  can  rule  against  an  access 
request  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  "frivolous  or 
vexatious." 

Recently,  several  police  departments  in  South- 
em  Ontario  have  asked  for  an  exemption  from  the 
provincial  law,  after  being  deluged  with  hundreds 
of  requests  for  information  from  freedom-of-in- 
formation lobbyists  Robert  Riley  and  Joe  Baptista. 

Dimond  said  the  "frivolous"  exemption  will 
prevent  that  from  occurring  at  U  of  T. 

Some  university  faculty  members  had  also  ex- 
pressed concern  that  making  more  information 
public  could  expose  university  researchers  in- 
volved in  controversial  topics — such  as  research 
on  live  animals — to  interference  or  harassment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty-dominated  Aca- 
demic Board  on  Feb.  9,  Dimond  tried  to  reassure 


them. 

A  clause  in  the  proposal  states  the  freedom-of- 
information  officers  could  turn  down  an  informa- 
tion request  if  "disclosure  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  or  would  jeopardize  the  interests  or 
safety  of  the  researchers,  staff,  students,  or  re- 
search sponsors,"  he  pointed  out. 

After  hearing  Dimond,  at  least  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors who  had  raised  objections  said  he  is  more 
confident  that  researchers  will  not  suffer  under  the 
new  policy. 

"I  was  somewhat  reassured  that  they  see  it  as  a 
problem  and  are  trying  to  address  it,"  said 
Scarborough  humanities  professor  Arthur  Sheps. 

However,  the  university's  chief  animal  rights 
group.  Students  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Ani- 
mals, remains  opposed  to  the  new  policy,  saying  it 
doesn't  go  far  enough. 

In  a  letter  to  Academic  Board  members,  the 
students  say  the  freedom-of-information  policy 
will  still  allow  researchers  to  keep  details  of  their 
research  secret. 

"It's  important  for  groups  like  SETA...  to  have 
access  to  this  information,  so  we  can  try  to  protect 
their  [the  animals']  interests,"  said  Rosemary 
Waigh,  the  group's  president. 

"We've  been  trying  to  find  out  what's  going  on 
with  animals  at  the  university  for  at  least  a  year, 
and  they  won't  even  tell  us  the  most  basic  details." 

Since  university  research  is  taxpayer-subsidized, 
Waigh  says,  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  exactly 
what's  being  done  in  U  of  T  labs.  "Peoj^e  need  to 
have  info  about  what's  going  on." 

But  Sheps,  for  one,  wonders  what  would  be 
needed  to  make  the  students  happy. 

"One  wonders  what  they  want  from  such  a 
policy,"  said  Sheps. 

The  university  needs  to  draft  up  a  policy  now,  or 
face  pressure  from  the  provincial  government.  In 
the  late  1980s,  universities  were  exempted  from 
the  province's  freedom-of-information  legisla- 
tion, with  the  understanding  they  would  draft  up 
their  own  policies,  Dimond  said. 

The  proposal  also  provides  for  a  freedom-of 
information  commissioner,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  providing  an  annual  report  on  appeals 
university-wide. 

Dimond  said  the  roles  of  freedom-of-informa- 
tion officers  and  the  commissioner  will  be  held  by 
existing  members  of  the  administration.  No  new 
costs  will  be  incurred  by  the  policy,  he  said. 

To  be  passed,  Dimond's  proposal  must  be 
adopted  by  Governing  Council,  perhaps  as  early  as 
March.  If  passed,  it  will  go  into  effect  next  Sep- 
tember. 


Alumni  have  won  nominations  for 
91  Oscars,  67  Tonys  and  198  Emmys 
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for  admission 

to  America's  First  School  for 
Professional  Actors 

■  2- Year  Professional  Training  Program 
■  California  or  New  York  ■  Merit  Scholarships, 
Financial  Aid  Available  ■  6-Week  Summer  School 
For  information,  write  or  telephone:  120  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016, 1-800-463-8990 
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with  Tourette's  syndrome,  a  neu- 
rological disorder  that  causes 
uncontrollable  physical  and  ver- 
bal tics. 

"This  man  wanted  his  name 
used — my  editor,  John  Bennett, 
wanted  me  to  use  another  name, 
so  I  used  Bennett's  name,"  Sacks 
said,  to  laughter  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

"I'm  too  stiff  to  imitate  one  of 
his  tics,  which  was  a  particularly 
engaging  one — he  would  sud- 
denly put  his  foot  on  your  shoul- 
der," he  said. 

However,  Sacks  said,  the  doc- 
tor's condition  did  not  surface 


when  he  was  performing  sur- 
gery — or  fly ing  his  private  plane. 

"There  are  gifted  people  with 
Tourette's  in  every  walk  of  life," 
he  said,  adding  he  had  been  ap- 
proached by  several  other  sur- 
geons with  the  condition. 

"I  hope  the  book  helps  to 
destigmatize  certain  conditions 
so  they're  not  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous," he  concluded. 

After  the  reading.  Sacks  was 
asked  if  he  was  ever  frustrated 
that  most  of  his  patients  were 
incurable. 

"I  do  often  feel  frustrated  this 
way,"  he  said,  "[But]  I  do  think 


that  short  of  'curing'  in  the  medi- 
cal sense,  something  can  be  done 
to  make  lives  richer,  fuller,  no 
matter  what's  happened." 

Sacks  is  the  author  of  five 
other  books,  including  The  Man 
Who  Mistook  His  Wife  For  A 
Hat,  another  collection  of  case 
studies,  and  Awakenings,  the 
story  of  his  groundbreaking  work 
in  the  1960s  with  survivors  of 
Park  i  n  son '  s  di  sease  7t  wa/ce/j  in^j 
has  been  the  basis  of  a  play  by 
Harold  Pinter,  as  well  as  the 
feature  film  of  the  same  name, 
in  which  Sacks  was  played  by 
Robin  Williams. 


AL-UDS 


In  the  name  of  God  the  Beneficent  the  Merciful 

Glory  be  to  Him  Who  carried  His  servant  (Apostle  Muhatnmad)  by  night  from  the  Holy  Mosque 
(ol  the  Ka'ba)  to  the  Farthest  Mosque,  which  We  have  blessed  its  environment  that  We  may 
show  unto  him.  of  Our  signs:  Verily  He.  is  the  All-Hearing,  the  All-Seeing. 

 Chapter  XVII.  fTTif  Children  nf  hreal).  Verse  I 


"One  who  begins  his  day  without  thinking  about  The 
Ummah  is  not  a  muslim"  The  Prophet  of  Islam 


Express  your  solidarity  to  the  oppressed  people 
of  Palestine. 

Bring  your  family  and  friends 
Remember  the  Palestinian  children 


FRIDAY  FEBRUARY  24,  1995 

NATHEN  PHILIP  SQUARE  at  CITY  HALL 


Program;    Recitation  of  the  Holy  Quran    2:30  -  2:40  pm 

2:40  -  3:00  pm 
3:00  -3:15  pm 
3:15-3:30  pm 


Speech 

Slogans  &  Islamic  Songs 

Resolution  &  Duaa 

  \  \ 


For  Further  Information  Contact:  (905)  884-2237 
i   COUNCIL  FOR  MUSLIM  UNITY  - 


By  now,  vouHe  prohably  realized 
there's  more  to  life  than  school. 
.And  that  a  job  is  only  as  ijood  as 
the  career  it  builds.  We  can  help. 
We  can  gi\  e  you  the  skills  and 
(inancia!  knowledije  to  iiecome 
an  accounting  |irofessional:  a 
(^ertitietl  (ieneral  .Accountant. 
C.oinpleting  our  CXiA  program  of 
professional  studies  can  lead  to 
better  opportunities  in  business, 
government  and  public  practice. 
If  vou're  ready  to  make  even  more 
of  yourself,  call  (416)  322-6.S2(), 
extensions  .■!H5,  225  or  217,  or  w  rite 
to  us  at  240  Eglinton  .Avenue  East, 
Toronto  A14P  1K8. 


Ccriilicd  General  Accounlanls 
Avsociation  olOniarki 


We're  accounting  for  the  fixture  in  Ontario 
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Gay,  lesbian  and  Aids  activists  claim  they're  targeted  by  police 

Child  pornography  legislation  too  broad,  group  says 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

An  activist  group  is  accusing 
Ontario  police  of  using  Cana- 
dian sex  and  child  pornography 
laws  to  target  gay  men  and  youth. 

The  Repeal  the  Youth  Por- 
nography Law  campaign  is  made 
up  of  gays,  artists,  and  workers 
in  AIDS  education  and  the  sex 
trade. The  group  argues  that  child 
pornography  legislation  is  dan- 
gerously broad,  opening  the  door 
to  abuse  by  police. 

Section  163.1  of  the  Criminal 
Code  makes  it  a  criminal  of- 
fence to  produce,  sell,  or  possess 
the  representation  of  anyone 
under  the  age  of  18  in  a  sexual 
way  unless  it  has  an  artistic, 
educational,  scientific,  or  medi- 
cal purpose. 

The  law  is  so  broad,  the  group 
says,  that  it  legally  sanctions  the 
police  to  harass  gay  men  and 
youth  under  the  guise  of  police 
probes. 

The  group  gives  the  example 
of  Operation  Scoop,  which  be- 
gan in  1993  as  a  mass  investiga- 
tion into  a  London  child  pornog- 
raphy ring. 

It  evolved  into  Project  Guard- 
ian— a  campaign  to  combat  child 
sexual  exploitation. 

"This  is  not  a  child  pornogra- 
phy ring,  and  it's  not  even  the 
child  pornography  laws  that  they 
[the  police]  are  using,"  said 
Brcnda  Costman,  a  campaign 
supporter  and  a  York  University 
law  professor. 

According  to  the  group,  only 
three  arrests  out  of  45  have  led  to 
charges  relating  to  child  pornog- 
raphy. 

"IMost  of)  the  charges  are  all 
the  same.  They're  anal  inter- 
course, paying  for  sexual  serv- 
ices from  a  minor,  and  sexual 


intervention,"  Costman  said. 

The  group  says  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  arrested  by  police 
in  the  investigation  are  minors 
offering  sexual  services  or  hav- 
ing anal  intercourse  below  the 
consenting  age  of  18,  or  their 
adult  clients. 

Costman  also  says  the  name 
and  mandate  of  the  investigation 
was  altered  in  order  to  maintain 
credibility,  while  the  thrust  of 
the  investigation  had  not 
changed. 

Joseph  Couture,  a  freelance 
journalist  who  says  he  has  been 
harassed  by  the  police  for  his 
investigative  reporting  into  the 
operation,  says  the  media  is  also 
responsible  for  grossly  distort- 
ing the  story. 

'The  selectivity  of  what  facts 
are  being  reported  about  Project 
Guardian  is  frightening,"  said 
Couture.  "There  have  been  cases 
in  London  where  very  serious 
criminal  charges  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  this  fact  was  never 
reported,  despite  the  publicity 
around  the  laying  of  charges." 

But  the  officer  in  charge  of 
Project  Guardian,  superintend- 
ent Jim  Balmain  of  the  London 
Police  Force,  says  this  is  untrue 
and  the  campaign  is  giving  false 
or  misleading  information. 

"There's  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion being  put  out  by  a  very  few 
people  in  the  gay  community," 
Balmain  said.  "We  have  not  with- 
drawn any  charges  in  court.  Eve- 
rything has  been  a  guilty  plea." 

While  admitting  there  no 
longer  is  a  child  pornography 
ring  in  London  to  investigate, 
Balmain  denies  accusations  of 
conducting  a  homophobic  witch- 
hunt. According  lo  him,  only 
two  of  those  arrested  have  ad- 
mitted being  gay. 

"They  keep  beating  this  to 


death.  We  have  never  said  there 
was  an  on-going  child  pornogra- 
phy ring.  It  started  out  as  a  child 
pornography  ring  because  we 
found  57  pornographic  tapes  with 
kids  on  them,  but  it's  grown  way 
past  that  now,"  said  Balmain. 

"We're  not  interested  in  who's 
gay.  That's  a  load  of  rubbish, 
and  I'm  fed  up  with  their  coming 
out  with  this  bull,"  Balmain  said. 

He  says  several  organizations, 
including  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  have  examined  Project 
Guardian  and  said  that  it  is  not 
anti-gay. 

"What's  their  point?  That  we 
should  just  ignore  the  rest  of  the 


Criminal  Code?  There' s  only  one 
criteria  to  become  involved  in 
Project  Guardian,  and  that  is  you 
must  break  the  law.  We're  not 
making  these  laws  up  as  we  go 
along,"  said  Balmain. 

But  the  campaign  says  the 
youths  arrested  have  been  har- 
assed by  being  forced  or  ma- 
nipulated to  expose  their  sexual 
contacts  and  having  their  pri- 
vate lives  publicized. 

Most  of  the  youth  arrested  are 
actually  young  male  hustlers, 
some  of  whom  are  sexually  ma- 
ture and  choose  to  work  in  the 
sex  trade,  the  campaign  says. 

The  group  is  calling  for  the 


repeal  of  the  child  pornography 
law,  which  they  say  also  attacks 
artistic  freedom. 

Furthermore,  they  want  to  see 
Canada's  laws  on  sex  amended, 
particularly  section  159  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  which  sets  the 
age  of  consent  for  anal  inter- 
course at  18 — even  though  the 
age  of  consent  for  most  sexual 
acts  is  14. 

The  legality  of  section  1 59  is 
currently  being  appcallcd  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  the  group 
insists  that  it  is  still  being  used  to 
criminalize  young  men  who  en- 
gage in  consenting  gay  sex. 

Glen  Brown  of  AIDS  Action 


Now!  says  the  police  are  doing 
nothing  to  alleviate  sexual  vio- 
lence and  pedophilia. 

"Both  of  these  initiatives  harm 
the  very  people  that  they  were 
presumed  to  protect,"  said 
Brown.  "We  don't  spend  any 
energy  on  uying  to  get  youth  the 
empowerment  to  actually  take 
control  of  their  own  sexual 
health." 

The  tendency  to  link  homo- 
sexuality with  pedophilia  and 
HIV,  and  the  assumption  that 
gay  youth  have  been  sexually 
abused  are  widespread  miscon- 
ceptions which  need  to  be  eradi- 
cated, says  Brown. 


Supreme  Court  ruling  leaves  hosts  liable 

Bars  responsible  for  drunken  patrons 


by  Michele  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

Bars  and  restaurants  could  be 
held  liable  for  the  actions  of 
drunken  patrons,  according  to  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
ruling. 

Liquor  servers  were  always 
required  to  take  appropriate 
measures  to  ensure  the  .safety  of 
their  customers  who  have  been 
drinking.  The  court's  latest  rul- 
ing confirms  the  bar  or  restau- 
rant where  a  person  became  in- 
toxicated may  be  held  account- 
able for  people  harmed  by  the 
actions  of  drunken  patrons. 

"I  don't  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  a  radical  deci- 
sion," says  Rachelle  WfKxl,  man- 
ager of  government  affairs  for 
ihe  Ontario  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion. "They  ar<i  simply  reiterat- 
ing lower  court  decisions  that 
have  left  the  host  liable  since 
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GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

NOMINATIONS  RE-OPEN 

Nominations  have  re-opened  for  2  student  seats  on 
Governing  Council: 

1  seat     Full-time  Undergraduate  Student 
Constituency  n 

Professional  Faculties  (except  Medicine) 

1  seat     Graduate  Student  Constituency  I 

(all  students  in  SOS  Di'visions  I  and  II) 

Nominations  open  Monday,  February  20tli  at 
9:00  a.m.  and  close  at  noon  Friday,  February  24th. 

Information  and  nomination  for  are  available 
at  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat,  Room  106, 
Simcoe  Hall  or  phone  978-6576. 


1984." 

But  Wood  says  with  the  deci- 
sion, bars  and  restaurants  will  be 
more  inclined  to  educate  their 
servers. 

'The  recent  ruling  will  en- 
courage bar  and  restaurant  own- 
ers lo  SIP  I  Server  Intervention 
Program]  certify  their  employ- 
ees to  protect  themselves," 
said  Wood. 

SIP  is  an  education  pro- 
gram that  teaches  liquor 
servers  preventative  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  drunken 
patrons  and  how,  if  needed,  ^ 
to  cut  them  off.  SIP  certifi- 
cation is  not  required  by 
law. 

Michael  McCarthy, 
manager  of  The  Hangar,  U 
of  T's  largest  student  pub, 
says  although  the  servers  at  the 
pub  are  not  SlP-ccrtified,  they 
do  receive  training  from  U  of  T 
on  how  to  deal  with  intoxicated 
customers. 

And  he  says  that  at  the  Hangar, 
patrons  arc  not  served  to  the 
point  of  intoxication. 

"We  have  a  responsibility," 
said  McCarthy.  "At  the  Hangar, 
we  never  serve  people  to  the 
point  of  intoxication.  And  if  peo- 
ple come  here  intoxicated,  they 
are  not  allowed  access  to  the 
bar." 

"I  don't  do  blood  testing," 
said  McCarthy.  "But  I  make  sure 


no  one  here  is  drunk." 

The  recent  ruling  will  make 
sure  people  are  not  allowed  to 
get  dangerously  drunk  in  a  pub- 
lic place,  says  McCarthy.  And 
he  says  that  responsibility  for 
this  should  fall  panially  on  the 
liquor  servers. 

"I  don't  want  to  lose  my  job 


i 


and  my  career  for  letting  some- 
one leave  here  drunk."  said 
McCarthy.  "I  err  on  the  side  of 
caution.  And  1  think  it  (the  policy  1 
gives  us  a  safer  world." 

But  other  servers  disagree.  If 
people  want  to  get  drunk  and  are 
adults,  then  the  responsibility 
should  lie  in  their  lap,  says  Rick 
Coyle,  a  server  at  Wayne 
Gretzky's  restaurant.  He  says  he 
should  not  have  to  play  parent 
for  grown  adults  in  his  place  of 
employment. 

"Servers  have  always  been 
made  to  feel  like  it  was  their 
responsibility  to  cut  someone 


off,  but  we  have  never  thought  it 
was  fair,"  said  Coyle. 

"I  think  it  is  ridiculous  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  courts  arc 
saying  we  |servers|  should  know 
what  it  takes  to  make  another 
person  drunk.  But  no  one  knows 
what  it  takes  to  make  another 
person  drunk." 

But  Richard  Garlick,  di- 
rector of  communications 
for  the  Canadian  Centre  on 
Substance  Abuse,  says  that 
even  with  the  decision,  li- 
ability will  not  rest  solely 
with  the  bar  or  restaurant. 
The  responsibility,  in  case 
of  an  accident,  will  be 
shared. 

"The  law  is  structured  in 
such  a  way  that  the  person 
demanding  alcohol  will  not 
be  held  blameless,"  said  Garlick. 

If  a  drunken  pauon  kills  some- 
one after  leaving  a  bar,  for  ex- 
ample, the  brunt  of  the  blame 
will  be  on  the  customer,  he  says. 

But  Garlick  says  that  bars  will 
still  have  to  be  a  lot  more  care- 
ful, and  explore  possibilities  to 
reduce  their  liability. 

"Suggesting  low  alcohol  beer 
or  an  alternative  to  an  alcoholic 
drink  are  only  two  possibilities," 
he  said. 

The  ruling,  in  the  case  of 
Mayficld  Investments  vs. 
Stewart,  was  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  court. 


Libraries  to  perform  safety  audit 


The  libraries'  health  and  safety  officer  will  per- 
form a  safety  audit  on  U  of  T  libraries,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  campus  police. 

Last  weekend,  a  woman  was  sexually  assaulted 
on  the  tenth  fioor  of  Robarts'  at  approximately 
noon. 

Campus  police  caught  the  perpetrator.  But  con- 
cern about  the  safety  of  the  libraries  has  prompted 
campus  police  and  library  security  to  run  an  audit 
of  the  libraries,  primarily  Robarts  and  Sigmund 
Samuel. 

"We  are  wondering  if  we  should  do  it  [the  audit] 
in  the  day  or  the  night,  or  both,"  said  Godoy. 

The  rate  of  reporting  incidents  of  sexual  assault 
has  risen  in  the  last  several  years,  but  library  health 
and  safety  officer  Bill  Godoy  says  it  has  always 
been  high.  Only  more  recently  have  those  respon- 
sible for  library  scciuity  been  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  reporting  all  incidents  to  the  library  staff. 

The  Science  and  Medicine  Library  has  its  own 
problems.  A  number  of  cases  involving  indecent 


acts  have  been  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the 
basement  of  the  library  over  a  number  of  years. 

Last  year,  the  staff,  supervisors  and  building 
security  set  up  the  "library  watch,"  in  conjunction 
with  the  U  of  T  police.  Under  the  program,  stu- 
dents have  been  asked  to  report  all  cases  of  suspi- 
cious behaviour  to  library  staff,  who  then  will  call 
the  campus  police. 

"We  have  been  encouraging  patrons  to  report  all 
incidents,  including  minor  ones,  to  the  library 
staff,"  said  Godoy.  "It  is  then  followed  by  imme- 
diate follow-up  with  the  campus  police." 

Because  students  have  been  encouraged  to  re- 
port all  incidents  at  all  libraries,  Godoy  says  the 
numbers  seem  to  be  up. 

Even  though  the  number  of  staff  in  the  library 
drops  dramatically  in  the  evening,  he  says  this  is 
not  a  factor  in  potential  assaults. "The  presence  of 
staff  is  not  a  deterrent  [to  assault],"  said  Godoy.  "It 
takes  place  in  the  day  as  well  as  the  evening." 

Stacey  Young 
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Weird  science  finds  a  liome  at  IMiT  journal 

Researchers  find  Barney  isn't  a  dinosaur  and  study  tiie  aerodynamics  of  snacl(  food 


BY  Jim  BRrocES 
Varsity  Staff 

Evolutionary  studies  of  Barney 
the  dinosaur  and  interviews  with 
Nobel  laureates  on  the  relative 
merits  of  beer  and  potato  chips 
aren't  standard  fare  for  most  sci- 
entific journals. 

But  the  Annals  of  Improbable 
Research,  a  new  publication  pro- 
duced at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  strives  to 
be  anything  but  a  standard  scien- 
tific journal. 

Editor  and  co-founder  Marc 
Abrahams,  a  Harvard  graduate 
of  applied  mathematics,  says  the 
purpose  of  the  journal  is  to  high- 
light research  efforts  that  stray 
off  the  beaten  path  of  traditional 
scientific  endeavour. 

"Improbable  research  encom- 
passes things  you  wouldn't  think 
anyone  would  look  into,  or  things 
you  wouldn't  think  anyone 
would  spend  lime  looking  into, 
or  results  that,  at  first  glance, 
seem  pretty  unlikely,"  he  says. 

The  publication's  first  issue 
includes  research  findings  on  the 
aerodynamics  of  potato  chips 
(testing  the  adage  "you  can't 
throw  a  potato  chip  very  far," 
using  nine  different  types  of 
chips  and  a  NASA  wind  tunnel), 
an  article  by  Nobel  laureate 
Dudley  Herschbach  that  uses 
quantum  physics  to  explain  how 
IQ  is  directly  related  to  vibra- 
tion of  molecules  in  the  brain, 
and  a  photograph  of  a  gene  that 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  lo 
Mickey  Mouse. 

However,  the  article  that  has 
attracted  the  most  attention  has 
been  the  taxonomy  of  Barney, 
the  large,  purple  dinosaur  who 
stars  in  his  own  wildly  popular 
children's  show.  Written  in  flaw- 
less scientific  journal  style,  three 
researchers  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Freshwater  Molluscan 
Research,  attempt  to  classify  this 
"previously  unrecognized  form 


of  hominid,"  finding  it  to  be 
more  similar  to  a  human  than  a 
dinosaur. 

"It  is  really  a  good  piece  of 
science,"  Abrahams  says.  "Here 
are  three  scientists  who  heard 
reports  of  a  new  animal  and  even 
saw  some  pictures  and  all  re- 
ports said  it  was  a  dinosaur." 

By  applying  standard  meth- 
ods of  taxonomy,  the  research- 
ers deduced  they  had  identified 
a  new  animal  with  bones  similar 
to  humans,  bringing  into  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  skeletal 
findings  of  primitive  humans. 

"Maybe  they  weren't  humans. 
Maybe  they  were  Barneys," 
Abrahams  says.  "You  can  re- 
gard this  as  something  crackpot, 
or  something  thought-provok- 
ing." 

According  to  Abrahams,  the 
journal,  with  2,000  subscribers 
to  the  print  version  and  over 
20,000  subscribers  in  60  coun- 
tries to  a  mini-electronic  Internet 
version,  has  enjoyed  a  "long  and 
tortured,  yet  happy  history." 

Founded  in  1955  in  Israel  by 
Alexander  Kohn  as  the  Journal 
of  Irreproducible  Results,  the 
journal  ran  into  difficulties  when 
its  British  publisher,  which  also 
produced  a  number  of  medical 
journals,  was  unhappy  with  the 
humourous  nature  of  Kohn's 
publication. 

In  1994,  most  of  the  editorial 
board  left  and  founded  the  An- 
nals in  association  with  the  MIT 
Museum. 

Many  of  the  articles  are  a  mix 
of  scientific  truth  and  fiction, 
often  using  standard  scientific 
method  to  explore  strange  vari- 
ants of  mainstream  inquiry. 

"Most  of  the  time  about  one- 
third  (of  the  content]  is  genuine, 
[and]  one-third  is  completely 
concocted,"  Abrahams  says. 
"About  one-third  [of  the  read- 
ers] can't  tell  the  difference  and 
the  other  two-thirds  are  thrilled 
with  that." 

However,  just  because  a  piece 
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of  research  is  improbable  doesn't 
mean  it  isn't  potentially  impor- 
tant, he  adds. 

"Anything  crazy  will  seem 
improbable.  Looking  back,  many 
of  the  great  discoveries  in  medi- 
cine and  science  seemed  pretty 
improbable  when  they  were  first 
found." 

According  to  Abrahams,  even 
some  of  the  published  "improb- 
able" research  has  been  part 
prophecy — not  so  much  improb- 
able as  ahead  of  its  time. 

In  the  mid-1950s,  Kohn  be- 
came fascinated  with  various  ap- 
plications of  zippers.  He  wrote 
in  the  Annals'  predecessor  that 
with  certain  kinds  of  surgery,  a 
doctor  must  cut  into  a  patient 
three  or  four  days  in  a  row,  pro- 
ducing a  great  risk  of  infection. 
He  proposed  using  a  zipper  on 
patients  instead  of  traditional 
stitches. 

"Ten  or  fifteen  years  later, 
surgeons  were  actually  using 
them,"  Abrahams  says. 

The  journal,  however,  does 
have  a  distinguished  side.  Its 
editorial  board  consists  of  more 
than  50  scientists  and  research- 
ers from  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding seven  Nobel  laureates, 
the  woman  with  the  world's  high- 
est IQ,  and  a  convicted  felon. 

According  to  Abrahams,  the 
Annals'  contributors  also  repre- 
sent a  broad  range  of  society, 
from  Nobel  winners  to  amateur 
scientists.  The  involvement  of 
high  profile  scientists  shouldn't 
be  surprising,  Abrahams  says. 

"In  a  way  it  is  no  accident  they 
are  involved.  They  see  this  down 
deep  as  a  way  in  the  long-run  to 
get  more  people  interested  in 
science,"  he  says.  "Plus  they  like 
to  have  fun." 

However,  Abrahams  says  one 
of  the  best  scientific  articles  he 
has  ever  read,  published  in  the 
journal  several  years  ago,  was 
written  by  a  seven-year  old  who 
wondered  where  dinosaurs  came 
from.  Puzzled  by  the  significance 


of  fossils,  the  boy  decided  to  test 
the  hypothesis  that  animals  grew 
from  buried  bones. 

"He  tried  it  with  chicken 
bones,  planted  them,  watered  and 
fertilized  them  for  a  couple  of 
weeks."  According  to  Abrahams, 
when  nothing  happened,  the  boy 
arrived  at  two  conclusions. 

"Either  he  didn't  feed  and 
water  them  properly,  or  dino- 
saurs don't  grow  from  fossils," 


he  says. 

This  curiosity,  Abrahams  says, 
is  the  common  factor  driving  all 
of  Annals'  contributors,  and  sci- 
entists in  general. 

"They  are  all  individuals  who 
have  a  burning  curiosity  —  so 
burning  that  the  fire  threatens  to 
consume  them,"  he  says.  "Most 
of  the  people  really  love  teach- 
ing and  want  to  get  people  inter- 
ested in  not  just  science,  but 


everything." 

This  philosophy,  however,  has 
also  formed  one  of  the  unstated 
goals  of  the  journal,  Abrahams 
says. 

"We  are  trying  to  seduce  peo- 
ple," he  says.  "We  hope  it  gets 
people  into  the  habit  of  asking 
questions  themselves.  Why  ac- 
cept something  just  because 
someone  says  it  is  so?  Or  equally, 
why  reject  it?" 


FROM  "THE  TAXONOMY 
OF  BARNEY" 


"Barney  is  not  a  dinosaur.  It  is 
a  hitherto  unknown  member 
of  the  Family  Hominidae. 
which  we  name  Pretendo- 
saurus hameyi {{mm  the  Latin . 
pretendo,  meaning  "allege, 
simulate,  pretend,  or  pre- 
tended." and  saurus.  "lizard"). 
Its  fossil  record  is  presently 
unknown,  but  we  infer  from 
our  data  that  it  may  extend  to 
the  Early  Paleolithic  Era.  A 
complete  re-examination  of 
fossils  said  to  be  ancestors  of 
humans  is  called  for.  The  cul- 
tural cliche  of  coexistence  of 
dinosaurs  and  humans,  so 
richly  represented  in  film  (ex- 
ample: King  Kong  and  The 
Flintstones),  similarly  may 
benefit  from  re -examination 
in  light  of  the  evidence  seen  in 
Barney,  from  which  some  sig- 
nific£u)t^scK;ioIogicaJ  and  an- 
Lhropologfca'i  conclu.sibns  may 
be  derived. 

"That  Bamey  can  be  sighted 
today  in  numerous  places  is  a 
sure  indication  of  a  widespread 
occurrence  of  the  Bamey  ani- 
mal, perhaps  even  co-exten- 
sive with  humans.  Its  certain 
^entification  may  be  compli- 
l^ted  by  morphological 
changes  during  its  life  cycle.  It 
is  possible  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fuzzy  epidermis, 
and  the  coclom  separating  it 


from  the  skeleton,  are  characters 
which  form  at  sexual  maturity. 
The  juvenile  stage  may  be  ex- 
hibited solely  by  an  immature 
hominid  form,  which  represents 


very  serious  questions  as  to  the 
correct  identification  of  human 
children."" 

from  Annals  of  Improbable 
Research 
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A  dead  roommate,  a  suitcase  of 
money  and  friendship  on  the  line 

Shallow  Grave  takes  an  irreverent  look  at  a  modern  day  dilemma 


by  Kerri  Huffman 

Varsity  Staff 

The  themes  of  friendship  and 
betrayal  are  nothing  new,  but 
for  some  reason  they  seem  new 
in  Shallow  Grave.  From  the 
beginning  you  pretty  much 
know  these  are  the  concerns 
that  will  occupy  the  movie.  In 
the  opening  shot  we  see  one  of 
the  roommates,  David,  and 
hear  a  voice-over  with  him  say- 
ing, "If  you  can't  trust  your 
friends,  then  what  then?" 

The  answer  to  "what  then?" 
pretty  much  takes  up  the  rest  of 
the  movie.  David  (Christopher 
Eccleston)  and  his  two  room- 
mates Jul  iet  (Kerry  Fox)  and  Alex 
(Ewan  McGregor)  are  looking 
for  a  fourth  roommate  to  share 
their  unbelievably  hip  apart- 
ment. 


As  each  prospective  roomie 
comes  to  the  door,  the  three 
rather  ruthlessly  interview 
them.  It  is  done  as  a  sort  of 
montage,  reminiscent  of  the 
audition  scene  in  The  Fabu- 
lous Baker  Boys.  Their  inter- 
viewingtechnique  is  nothing  if 
not  cruel:  at  one  point  Alex 
asks  a  young  man  "What 
makes  you  think  we  would 
want  to  live  with  you?" 

Along  comes  Hugo.  He's 
hip,  he's  dazzling;  the  day 
after  he  moves  in,  he's  dead. 
They  are  just  about  to  call  the 
police,  when  under  Hugo's 
bed  they  find  a  suitcase  filled 
with  money,  it  takes  them  sev- 
eral days  to  decide  what  to  do. 
Alex  thinks  they  should  get  rid 
of  the  body  and  keep  the 
money,  while  David  thinks  they 
shouldcall  the  police,  and  Juliet 


agrees  to  do  whatever  the  oth- 
ers want. 

The  i  nteractions  between  the 
three  roommates  make  Shal- 
low Grave  engrossing.  They 
each  play  offone  another;  Alex 
is  the  bully,  most  notably  to- 
wards David.  Juliet  plays  Alex 
and  David  offone  another,  and 
in  the  beginning  David  takes  it 
all  from  them.  It  is  Alex  and  his 
bullying  nature  who  eventu- 
ally gets  David  to  follow  along 
with  their  plan  to  keep  the 
money.  In  the  name  of  friend- 
ship they  decide  to  dispose  of 
the  body.  You  see,  they  trust 
one  another  and  they  know 
they  will  share  the  money. 

But  things  change.  David  is 
the  one  responsible  for  getting 
rid  of  Hugo's  body,  not  a 
pleasant  task  and  one  he  came 
by  only  by  picking  the  shortest 
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environment.  NWCC  is  fully  accredited  by  Monh  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  Council  on  Chiropractic  Education. 

A  roprMonlatlvo  will  b»  v<tklr)g  ycxir  eairput  on 
Thursday,  Fobruiry  »lh,  1 995,  1 1  rOO  am  - 1 pm 
at  Medical  Science*  Building,  room  4171. 

(  nil:  I.fl0()-8H8- 1777  „r  HSS-^ITT? 
\f  rilr:  Dirrrliir  i>f  Ailmissiim* 
im  West  (4th  Street.  Minneapolis.  HN  SS4}I 


Two  Jacks  and  a  Jill. 

straw  in  the  draw.  This  ghastly 
experience  sets  about  a  change 
in  the  mild-mannered  account- 
ant. 

After  finding  Juliet  and  Alex 
partying  in  the  sea  of  merchan- 
dise they  bought  with  the 
money  (all  of  them  surprisingly 
childish — sequin  dresses,  radio- 
controlled  cars  and  walking 
dolls)  David  loses  it.  He  hides 
the  rest  of  the  money  and  then 
himself. 

This  is  when  their  friendship 
starts  to  get  tested.  Alex  is  the 
first  to  betray  the  others.  When 
thugs  break  into  their  apart- 
ment looking  for  the  money, 
Alex  is  the  first  one  who  says, 
"It's  in  the  loft."  David  is 
perhaps  at  first  the  most  trust- 
ing— he  follows  their  pact  to 
keep  the  money  by  deposi ng  of 


Hugo,  but  as  his  trust  is  eroded 
by  Alex  and  Juliet's  antics,  he 
withdraws  further  and  further 
into  himself.  And  once  this 
bond  of  trust  is  broken,  there  is 
a  feelingthat  anything  can  hap- 
pen and  does. 

John  Hodge's  script  gives 
each  of  the  actors  a  great  deal 
to  work  with.  Ewan  McGregor 
as  Alex  turns  from  being  the 
bully  in  the  house  to  the  one 
who's  the  most  frightened  by 
David  and  Juliet.  He  may  have 
been  the  one  who  cojoled  the 
others  into  keeping  the  money, 
but  he  is  the  first  to  fall  apart 
when  things  crumble. 

Kerry  Fox's  Juliet  (Fox  has 
proven  herself  in  Angel  at  My 
Table  and  The  Last  Days  at 
Chez  Nous)  is  perhaps  the  most 
sinister  of  the  bunch.  At  first,  it 


appears  that  she  is  merely  there 
for  the  ride,  but  before  long  we 
find  out  it  is  her  who  does  the 
driving.  She  plays  David  and 
Alex  off  one  another.  Fox  is  a 
strong  enough  actress  to  be  able 
to  infuse  Juliet  with  a  sense  of 
complexity  throughout  the  last 
half  of  the  movie,  when  we  just 
never  know  what  she's  going 
to  do. 

Christopher  Eccleston  per-' 
haps  has  the  flattest  character 
to  deal  with;  as  David  his  turn 
i  nto  madness  is  frightening,  but 
not  altogether  surprising. 

There  have  been  several 
films  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
money  on  friendship  and  trust, 
and  I'm  certain  there  will  be 
many  to  follow.  But  there  is 
something  about  Shallow 
Cravethat  is  surprisingly  fresh. 


write  review,  man 


Limited  budget  tiiis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm. 

Friday  9-3 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL/ACADEMIC  BOARD 

ELECTIONS 


BALLOTS  MAILED 


During  the  week  of  February  1 3th,  ballots  were  mailed  to  the 
following  constituencies: 

-  for  the  Governing  Council  election 

-  to  administrative  staff 

-  to  graduate  students  in  constituency  II  (Divisions  III  and  IV 

of  SGS) 

-  forthe  Academic  Board  election 

-  to  teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  St. 

George  Campus 

The  election  closes  at  5  p.m.,  Tuesday  March  7th,  1995 

If  you  do  not  receive  a  ballot,  please  call  the  Chief  Returning  Officer  at 
978-8428. 
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Cannibalism,  bomb  shelters 
and  rejection  at film  festivals 


Director  Paul  Bartel  talks  about  the  marketing  of  Independent  films 


by  Nick  Kazamia 

'The  ideal  for  myself  is  to  make  films 
ike  Rene  Clair.  I  like  the  charming 
romantic  artifice  of  it,"  director  Paul 
Bartel  admits.  "The  way  of  couching 
ideas  in  the  context  of  a  charming 
story  interests  me.  I'm  also  a  big 
Lubitsch  fan." 

Though  Paul  Bartel  utters  the  state- 
ment with  total  sincerity,  it's  about 
as  difficult  to  swallow  as  ice  cream 
during  a  blizzard.  This  is  after  all  Paul 
Bartel,  the  man  who  gave  us  Eating 
Raoul,  the  funniest  film  about  middle- 
class  cannibalism  to  hit  the  screen 
and  Clair  {A  Nous  la  Liberte)  and 
Lubitsch  ( Trouble  in  Paradise)  are  wel  I- 
known  for  di recti  ng  fi  I ms  that  are  seen 
primarily  by  film  students.  Bartel  has 
also  given  us  a  revisionist  Western 
with  the  cinema's  greatest  drag 
queen,  Divine,  in  tusf  in  the  Dust  (a 
modern-day  bedroom  farce).  Scenes 
From  a  Class  Struggle  in  Beverly  Hills, 
and  a  sci-fi  flick  about  race  car  drivers 
who  kill  pedestrians.  Death  Race 
2000. 

Paul  Bartel  is  not  your  typical  ba- 
roque film-maker.  After  graduating 
from  UCLA,  Bartel  spent  a  year  study- 
ing  in  Italy's  famed  Centro 
SperimentaledellaCinematographia — 
thetrainingground  for  such  notorious 
film-makers  as  Rossellini,  Antonioni 
and  Bertolucci. 

"That  year  in  Italy,"  Bartel  reflects, 
"enlarged  my  horizons  and  perspec- 
tives. I  got  to  see  films  that  I  would 
have  never  gdtten  to  sfee  in  the  United 
States.  I  learned  about  European  pro- 
duction methods — the  Italians  just 
didn't  care  about  soundtracks.  Of 
course,  now  there  is  no  Italian  film 
community.  It's  finished.  It's  such 
a  tragedy.  A  country  that  produced 
such  a  wonderful  rich  cinema  has 
stopped  making  films  except  for  mi- 
nor regional  comedies." 

In  the  1970s,  Bartel  directed  a 
number  of  films  for  Roger  Corman— a 
series  of  films  where  individuals  such 
as  Sly  Stallone  and  Martin  Scorsese 
figure  prominently.  Though 
Scorsese's  performance  in  Cannon- 
ba//isnotas  stellar  as  his  work  inQu/z 
S/jow,  a  film  that  Bartel  admires,  it  is  at 
least  indicative  of  Bartel's  casting 
choices.  Friends  and  colleagues  such 
as  Paul  Mazurky  and  Buck  Henry 
frequently  pop  up  in  the  unlikeliest 
roles  in  Bartel's  films. 

Bartel's  films  are  at  times  crude, 
rude  and  often  hysterically  funny  so- 
cial criticisms.  Though  often  charac- 
terized as  camp,  Bartel's  work  ex- 
ceeds camp's  minute  ambitions: 
camp  is  pure  surface,  but  Bartel's 
films  are  more  than  that.  They  are  the 
cinematic  equivalent  to  pop  art. 
Though  certain  reviews  of  Eating  Raoul 
claimed  the  comic  style  was  flat  and 
plain;  beneath  the  surface,  there  are  a 
range  of  themes  being  explored,  such 
as  the  perversions  of  middle  class 
values  as  well  as  the  resurgence  of 
gluttony  (i.e.  Reaganism),  in  the  1 980s. 

In  town  to  promote  his  latest  fea- 
lure,ShelfLife,  Paul  Bartel  talked  about 
his  experience  working  in  musical 
theatre  (his  musical  adaptation  of  £af- 
/f)g/?aou/wasaflop  in  New  York),  his 
acting  career  (he  can  currently  be 
seen  in  The  Jerky  Boys),  and  the  prob- 
lems of  marketing  movies  today. 

Shelf  Lifewas  based  on  an  extended 
sketch  created,  written  and  performed 
by  O-Lan  Jones,  Jim  Turner  and 
AndreaStein — all  of  which  reprise  their 
roles  in  the  film.  The  film  revolves 
around  the  offspring  of  a  paranoid, 
ultra-conservative  family,  who  have 
been  stowed  in  a  bomb  shelter  since 
the  death  of  JFK.  While  the  parents 
have  succumbed  to  a  "bag  of  bones," 


the  three  remaining  St.  Clouds  have 
remained  in  an  eternal  state  of  adoles- 
cence; they  act,  eat  and  play  just  as 
children  do. 

"  Shelf  Life  is  not  so  much  about 
being  underground.  It's  about  living 
in  your  imagination,  and  it's  about 
American  culture  and  television.  It's 
a  satirical  review,  really,  set  in  a  con- 
text and  given  a  dramatic  setting," 
Bartel  notes.  "It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  real  assassination  of  JFK  or 
people  living  30  years  underground. 

"What  attracted  me  to  this  pro- 
duction was  how  naturally  it  would 
lend  itself  to  a  cinematic  experience. 
The  material  would  be  enlarged,  it 
would  open  it  up." 

Not  that  Bartel  has  "opened"  up 
the  material  in  the  physical  sense;  the 
film  takes  place  entirely  in  one  room. 
The  characters  don't  roam  Califor- 
nia —  they  remain  in  their  basement 
where  their  imaginations  run  as  wild 
as  the  Road  Runner  in  the  barren 
desert. 

Though  little  has  been  changed  from 
the  original  play,  Bartel  did  contribute 
to  Shelf  Life  by  creating  central  di- 
lemma. In  the  film  version,  the  St. 
Clouds  discover  they  are  running  out 
of  food.  That  discovery  sets  about  a 
series  of  fantasies  for  them  about  how 
they  are  goi  ng  to  die  or  if  they  wi  II  die. 
They  don't  really  understand  what  it 
means  because  of  their  stunted  men- 
tality. 

"The  relationship  between  the  sib- 
lings, the  constant  male-female  ten- 
sions, the  resentment  by  the  women 
of  the  male  ego,  and  the  physical 
superiority  of  the  greatest  strength, 
and  the  rejection  of  that,  caught  me," 
Bartel  admits.  "The  two  women's 
feel  i  ngs  that  their  brother  wasn't  very 
smart  were  expressed  so  beautifully 
and  simply  and  clearly  in  the  childish 
attitude  that  I  wanted  to  save  it  from 
obscurity." 

Though  saving  the  play  from  ob- 
scurity was  Bartel's  motivation  for 
making  Shelf  Life,  he  is  now  trying  to 
save  the  film  from  a  similar  fate. 

Completed  almost  two  years  ago, 
Shelf  Life  has  been  languishing  with- 
out a  distributor.  Despite  the  film's 
minuscule  budget  (the  film  cost  less 


than  half  a  million  dollars),  and 
favorable  reviews  in  Variety  and  the 
Hollywood  Reporter,  getting  the  film 
out  to  the  public  has  been  a  series  of 
trials. 

The  first  blow  Bartel  was  dealt  was 
when  the  film  was  rejected  by  the 
Sundance  Film  Festival. 

"I  assumed  it  would  be  accepted 
at  Sundance,  because  I  have  a  name 
as  an  independent  film-maker.  I  sent 
the  print  over  and  waited  for  the  invi- 
tation. I  was  astonished  when  they 
said  they  didn't  like  it  very  much 
and  they  thought  it  was  a  fa  i  led  'com- 
mercial  enterprise.'  They  went  in 
thinking  h  was  Eating  Raoul  or  Scenes 
from  a  Class  Struggle  in  Beverly  Hills. 
When  they  rejected  it,  it  wasn't  be- 
cause it  wasn't  good,  it  was  because 
they  didn't  like  it. 

"I  was  being  unrealistic,"  Bartel 
reflects.  "I  thought  whatever  I  did 
would  be  treated  with  respect  by  the 
film  community." 

Both  the  Toronto  Film  Festival  and 
the  San  Francisco  Film  Festival  re- 
jected the  film,  the  latter  saying  the 
film  was  simply  "too  odd."  Bartel 
also  tried  to  get  the  film  on  television, 
but  it  has  been  difficult  even  to  get  the 
movie  seen.  Sony  Classics  expressed 
some  interest,  but  found  it  difficult  to 
come  up  with  a  marketing  plan. 

"What  people  real ly  want  late  night 
on  television  is  this  incredibly  tepid 
but  very  glamorous  looking  softcore 
porn,"  he  notes.  "They  want  sex  but 
they  don't  want  SEX,  they  want  sexi- 
ness. It's  puritanical,  really.  What 
they  don't  want  is  ideas,  and  what 
they  don't  want  is  anything  that  up- 
sets them,  or  makes  them  think. 

"I'm  passionate  ahoui  Shelf  Life 
because  after  many,  many  viewings, 
it  still  amuses  me — and  because  audi- 
ences like  it.  i  can  sit  in  an  audience 
and  feel  people  enjoying  it  all  around 
me.  When  I  filmed  it,  my  assumption 
was  that  it  would  be  accessible  to  a 
much  largeraudience  and  that  hasn't 
really  played  out  yet,  it's  the  politics 
of  art. 

Bartel  also  talks  aboutthe  politicsof 
money  in  termsof  distribution  of  films. 
A  good  film  can  be  made  on  a  small 
budget,  but  a  great  deal  of  money  is 


King  Tut,  shoulda  bought  a  bomb  shelter:  Jim  Turner. 


required  to  distribute  and  run  the 
marketing  campaigns  for  these  mov- 
ies. The  people  responsible  for  distri- 
bution are  only  willing  to  put  money 
i  nto  fi  Ims  that  wi  1 1  show  a  profit.Scenes 
from  a  Class  Struggle  in  Beverly  Hills, 
for  example,  was  a  critical  success 
but  not  a  box  office  hit.  And  in  the 
world  of  film  money  is  the  bottom 
line. 

All  of  which  brings  Bartel  back  to 
what  attracted  him  to  Shelf  Life,  the 
project  which  he  has  remained  trans- 
fixed by  from  the  moment  he  saw  the 
original  stage  production. 

"It  was  the  poetry  of  the  piece,  the 


abstract  ideas,  nuclear  reactions.  The 
writing  is  so  beautiful  and  poetic.  The 
film's  ending  is  metaphoric  of  my 
having  discovered  and  saved  this  little 
play  from  obscurity." 

And  this  is  something  Paul  Bartel  is 
determined  to  save,  even  if  he  has  to 
use  himself  as  a  lifesaver  to  keep  it 
afloat. 

Shelf  Life  will  be  running  from  Friday 
Feb.  24  until  Thursday,  March  2  at  the 
Metropolitan.  On  Saturday,  Feb.  25, 
the  first  25  people  to  bring  a  donation 
to  the  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank  will 
recieve  an  autographed  can  of  food.. 


Breaking  out  of  My  Father's  House 

Adaptation  of  Sylvia  Fraser's  autobiograpliy  a  solid  examination  of  incest 


by  Heidi  Tiedemann 
Varsity  Staff 

When  renowned  Canadian  writer  Sylvia  Fraser  was  47  years  old,  she  began 
experiencing  disturbing  flashbacks  of  the  childhood  sexual  abuse  that  she 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  her  father. 

For  most  of  her  life,  Fraser  discovered,  she  had  managed  to  function  only  by 
having  a  split  identity,  with  the  "child  who  knows"  as  an  alter  ego.  To  become 
fully  integrated,  the  writer  found  it  necessary  to  journey  back  into  her  past  and 
allow  the  painful  memories  she  had  suppressed  for  so  long  to  resurface.  Fraser 
recounted  this  disturbing  odyssey  in  her  1 987  memoir  of  incest.  My  Father's 
House,  now  adapted  for  the  stage. 

Brian  Morton's  theatrical  version  of  Fraser's  autobiographical  work  faces 
a  number  of  challenges.  Much  of  the  power  of  Fraser's  original  narrative 
resides  in  the  intimate  confessional  mode  she  uses  to  describe  the  dawning 
awareness  of  her  damaged  self. 

To  represent  the  fragments  of  Sylvia  Fraser  as  she  comes  to  terms  with  the 
incest,  Morton  has  created  a  work  in  which  three  actresses  play  Fraser  at 
different  stages  of  her  life:  as  a  young  child  (Leanna  Brodie),  a  budding  author 
(Kate  Sykes),  and  a  middle-aged  writer  (Deborah  Crover)  seeking  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  life.  They  re-enact  the  pivotal  moments  in  Fraser's 
childhood  and  adult  years,  faithfully  adapted  from  her  own  work. 

The  demands  of  the  theatrical  presentation  of  My  Father's  House  have 
curtailed  the  rich  presentation  of  Fraser's  work,  by  focussing  on  the  most 
acutely  "dramatic"  moments  in  her  story,  while  ignoring  the  more  subtle 
shifts  in  her  gradual  acceptance  of  herself  and  her  past. 

However,  Morton's  adaptation  has  managed  to  become  an  authentic  work 
of  art  in  its  own  right.  The  moving  presentation  of  Fraser's  terrifying  domina- 
tion by  her  father  never  threatens  to  descend  into  pathos  or  melodrama.  This 
is  a  significant  accomplishment,  consideringthe  usual  approach  to  this  subject. 


The  dialogue  remains  very  true  to  Fraser's  own  words,  which  retain  much  of 
their  original  power. 

This  production's  greatest  strength  is  the  acting  skill  which  makes  Sylvia 
Fraser  a  realistic,  complex  and  sympathetic  character  to  the  audience.  All  three 
actresses  are  superb,  with  particular  credit  due  to  Leanna  Brodie  for  her 
extraordinary  portrayal  of  Fraser  as  an  alternately  loving  and  enraged  child. 
Stewart  Arnott,  as  Fraser's  husband  Tangy,  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Since 
his  dramatic  function  is  minimal,  it  seems  odd  that  Morton  found  it  necessary 
to  even  include  him  as  a  character. 

In  this  adaptation  Fraser's  father  is  experienced  only  as  a  gruff,  threatening 
off-stage  voice,  which  oddly,  dilutes  him  of  the  horror  of  his  impact  on  his 
daughter  by  failing  to  embody  him  for  the  audience.  Since  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  Fraser's  work  is  the  extent  to  which  she  remained  haunted  by  her 
father's  power  over  her,  even  after  his  death,  it  would  have  been  more 
theatrically  gripping — as  well  as  psychologically  realistic — ^to  accentuate  his 
presence,  rather  than  his  absence  in  her  life. 

Fraser's  painfully  honest  explanation  of  the  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences of  her  early  sexual  relationship  with  her  father  does  not  offer  any  easy 
insights  or  resolutions. 

Instead,  the  play  reveals  Fraser's  difficult  decision  that  in  order  to  forgive 
herself  for  the  things  her  father  compelled  her  to  do,  it  would  also  be  necessary 
to  forgive  him. 

The  play  manages  to  maintain  momentum  as  it  nears  this  revelation,  but  then 
somehow  loses  its  emotional  impact.  For  a  work  that  has  avoided  platitudes 
throughout,  the  ending  seems  somehow  insufficiently  complex.  The  simplistic 
manner  in  which  the  wrenching  traumas  of  Fraser's  life  are  wrapped  up  is  the 
only  aspect  of  the  work  that  fails  to  convey  the  writer's  strength  and  resolve. 

My  Father's  House  will  be  playing  at  the  Ford  Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts 
Studio  Theatre,  5040  Yonge  St.,  until  Mar.  3. 
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Funky  monks  chant  their  way  to  the  top 

Take  a  chant,  take  a  chant,  take  a  chant  on  these 


by  Erin  O'Brien 
Varsity  Staff 

These  are  the  days  when  journalist 
Christopher  Hitchens  tries  to  discredit 
Mother  Teresa  in  a  documentary  en- 
titled Hell's  Angel.  Meanwhile,  the 
religious  right,  with  its  many  Churches 
ofPoison  Minds,  risesendlessly  higher, 
like  the  middle  class  over  previous 
centuries. 

When  I  first  heard  the  "Praise  for 
the  Virgin"  of  the  1 2th-century  Saint 
Hildegard  of  Bingen,  I  was  reminded 
of  a  long-ago  quote  from  a  New  York 
rabbi.  In  the  midstof  a  spiritual  crisis, 
the  rabbi  said  his  anguish  was  ended 
and  his  faith  in  God  was  fully  restored 
when  he  overheard  Barbra  Streisand 
singing  on  the  radio.  I  know,  in  my 
own  way,  what  he  meant.  And  some- 
how Barbra,  Simply  Barbra,  doesn't 
even  like  to  sing. 

Gregorian  chant  is  back,  jamming 
the  best  sellers  chart  and  filling  up 
pages  of  music  magazines  with  arti- 
cles on  little-known  monks.  Appro- 
priately, one  of  the  most  popular  fe- 
male singing  groups  is  called  Anony- 
mous 4. 

Most  famously,  the  Monks  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Santo 


Domingo  de  Silos  hit  paydirt  in  Spain 
with  a  remarketed  budget  CD  of  1 970s 
recordings.  Their  album.  Canto 
Gregoriano,  proceeded  to  sell  mil- 
lions of  copies  worldwide.  The 
monks'  Christmas  album  remains 
high  on  the  charts  today,  weeks  after 
the  very  last  withered  Xmas  trees  have 
hit  the  curb. 

Though  legend  has  Pope  Gregory  I 
composing  the  whole  body  of 
Gregorian  chant  in  the  late  sixth  cen- 
tury, his  actual  role  was  to  codify  a 
pre-existing  oral  tradition  with  many 
regional  variants.  Over  the  next  mil- 
lennium and  into  the  Baroque  era, 
chant  served  as  the  foundation  of  all 
Western  music,  while  becoming  ever 
more  florid  and  complex. 

After  all  the  fun,  virtuoso  stuff  was 
stripped  away  during  the  hair-shirt- 
required  Counter-reformation,  church 
composers  lost  interest  in  chant.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  1 9th  century,  the  Monks 
of  Solesmes  restored  chant  to  its  col- 
ourful heyday  of  tropes-on-a-pope. 
Thanksto  Vatican  II,  which  introduced 
new  vernacular  hymns  and  tone-deaf 
congregational  sing-alongs,  chant 
began  to  fade  out  again. 

The  wide  popularity  of  Gregorian 
chant  today  can  be  traced  directly 
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back  to  the  Enigma  smash  of  1 990, 
"Sadeness."  With  its  vaguely  occult 
references  and  the  total  anonymity  of 
its  production  team.  Enigma  was  un- 
beatable marketing  genius. 

Enigma  overlaid  a  rhapsody  to  the 
infamous  Marquis  on  top  of  a  hip-hop 
beat,  complete  with  an  eerie  alto 
chant.  Then  come  the  creepy  flock  of 
birds  and  braying  horse,  segueing  into 
"Part  Two:  The  Principles  of  Lust." 
Who  could  resist  the  nasal  Parisian 
soliloquy,  which  breaks  off  into  a 
woman's  rhythmic  muffled  groans? 
In  the  tradition  of  Story  of  O  and  film 
noir,  Enigma  left  us  weak  at  the  knees 
with  lust  and  apprehension  alike.  The 
whispered  lyrics  ("Sade,  dit-moi,  est- 
tu  diabolique  ou  divin?")  provided  a 
veritable  S&M  soundtrack. 

Though  Enigma  is  now  a  Count 
Chocula  version  of  its  former  self,  it 
did  whet  an  appetite  for  pure  chant, 
previouslythedomain  of  music  schol- 
ars and  overbred  connoisseurs.  Mean- 
while,  academic  debates  rage  hard 
over  technical  aspects  of  perform- 
ance. Period  instruments  have  made 
a  comeback  over  the  last  decade, 
though  what  people  heard  back  then 
is  largely  a  mystery  today. 

One  of  the  great  finds  of  the  chant 
revival  is  Saint  Hildegard.  A  compila- 
tion of  her  angelic  music  will  soon  be 
available  from  another  chant  group, 
Sequentia.  Meanwhile,  her  gorgeous 
Vision  album,  arranged  by  Richard 
Souther,  is  selling  briskly. 

Hildegard,  easily  the  hottest  thing 
to  come  out  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
one  fun  nun.  Born  of  nobility,  her 
parents  entrusted  her  to  a  convent  as 
a  gift  to  God.  She  later  became  a 
serious  intellectual  force  of  her  time, 
counting  the  Pope  as  well  as  kings 
and  queens  among  her  admirers.  Au- 
thor of  many  books  of  theology,  sci- 
entific treatises,  and  the  first  known 
morality  play,  Hildegard  also  com- 
posed a  huge  volume  of  liturgical 
music. 

Her  passionate  devotion  to  the  Vir- 
gin is  felt  throughout  the  wonderful 
illustrations  of  her  book  of  visions, 
Sc/V/a$("Know  the  Ways").  The  con- 
tent of  these  illuminations  was  likely 
determined  by  Hildegard,  and  they 
retain  great  art-historical  importance. 

To  top  it  all  off,  Hildegard  was  the 
first  female  theologian  to  conceptual- 


THE  MUSIC  OF  HILDEGARD  VON  BINGEN 


ize  iJi\.iiic  Love  Vviidom  as  a 
beautiful  woman.  Hildegard  wasquite 
a  looker  herself.  Upon  close  inspec- 
tion of  her  drawings,  I  conclude  that 
Hildegard  wore  red  lipstick,  antici- 
patingtoday's  glamour  look  by  over 
800  years.  H  i  Idegard  is  featured  hold- 
ing a  mortar  and  pestle  in  which  she 
may,  in  fact,  have  ground  the  first 
lipstick  prototype.  All  in  all,  this  saint 
packs  quite  a  punch. 

Speculation  abounds  that  the  mil- 
lions who  bought  Canto  Gregoriano 
have  never  actually  listened  to  it.  Like 
withA  Brief  History  of  Timeand  Teach 
Yourself  Russian  workbooks,  people 
may  want  a  copy  foremost  for  the 
wall-unit  and  very  rainy  days.  The 
Canto  Gregoriano  story,  in  a  sense, 
does  not  bode  well  for  chant's  main- 
stream future. 

Admittedly,  lugubrious  pure  chant 
is  something  you  can't  dance,  drive, 
or  smooch  to,  and  it  would  kill  any 
good  party  dead  in  minutes.  The  mar- 
keting future  of  serious  music  will 
likely  follow  the  current 
ethnomusicology  and  World  Beat 
craze,  kicked  off  by  Peter  Gabriel's 
journeys  through  time  and  space  on 
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like  Dead  Can  Dance  have  linked 
other  musical  traditions  with  chant, 
though  more  often  than  not  produc- 
ing Clan  of  the  Cave  Bear  results. 

Nonetheless,  chant  lovers  will  al- 
ways remai  n  si  nee,  as  H  i  Idegard  once 
wrote,  "The  longing  of  the  spirit  can 
never  be  stilled." 


Time  is 
short  to  be 
part  of  the 
94/95 
review 
team!  Call 
979-2831. 


First  pnize:  $400\ 
Second  prize:  $300 
Third  prizef  $2o6k 


JUDGES 

ROBERT  BIRCH:  Gallerist.  Robe 


Birch  Gallery 


LYNN  DONOGHUE:  Artist 

FRED  MILSUM:  Assistant  Director,  Art  Gallery 
of  the  North  York  Performing  Arts  Centre 

Submission  Dates,  March  2  and  3, 1995 
Exhibition  Dates,  March  9  to  April  6, 1995 

Exhibitions  for  the  Arbor  Room  will  be  chosen  by 
the  Art  Committee  from  the  entries  submitted 
to  the  Competition. 

Open  to  students  and  Hart  House  Members. 
Rules/  Entry  Forms  available  at  the  Hart  House 
Porter's  Desk. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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Hour-long  soothing,  therapeutic 
massage  for  only  $25! 


(incl.  tax) 


Why  else  would  everyone  be  pointing? 


CALL  924-1107 

Price  quoted  is  for  our  student  clinic. 

Sutherland-Chan  School  &  Teaching  Clinic 
330  Dupont  St.  4th  floor  (just  west  of  Spadina) 

All  students  are  supcn  ised  b>  a  Registered  Massage  Therapist  (prices  subject  to  change) 
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Billy  Madison 

"Stupid  is  as  stupid  does" 
seems  a  more  than  apt  de- 
scription of  the  recent  rash  of 
base  humour  comedies  flick- 
ering their  way  across  local  movie  screens.  Forrest 
Gump,  Dumb  and  Dumber,  and  The  Jerky  Boys  have 
more  than  made  up  for  in  box  office  receipts  what  they 
lack  in  terms  of  intelligence  quotient,  and,  if  1 995  is  to 
be  the  Year  of  the  Idiot,  there  are  few  representatives 
better  equipped  for  that  honour  than  Adam  Sandler 
(note:  this  is  not  a  compliment). 

Billy  Madison  is  a  story  about  the  pampered  offspring 
of  a  hotel  magnate.  Billy  spends  his  days  frolicking 
leisurely  by  the  poolside  with  his  friends,  imbibing 
daiquiris,  muttering  incoherently,  and  chasing  down  his 
arch-nemesis:  an  imaginary  six-foot  penguin. 

He  is  forced  to  re-evaluate  this  lifestyle  when  his 
father  questions  his  ability  to  assume  control  of  the 
family's  business  empire,  the  Madison  Hotel  chain. 
Spurred  on  by  the  efforts  of  the  villainous  Eric,  the 
business  executive  who  aspires  to  take  over  the  Madi- 
son Hotel  chain  himself,  Billy  proposes  thathecomplete 
1 2  school  grades  in  less  than  six  months  to  prove  to  his 
father  that  he  is  not  a  complete  idiot. 

The  movie  plays  off  of  this  premise,  using  each  grade 
level  as  an  opportunity  to  elicit  cheap  laughter  with  an 
ill-conceived  series  of  pee  jokes,  expletives  and  tired 
pranks.  (Who  can  forget  the  "flaming  paper  bag  of  shit 
on  the  neighbours'  porch"  gag?) 

Written  by  Sandler  and  fellow  Saturday  Night  Live 
staff  writer  Tim  Herlihy,  Billy  Madison  is  less  a  movie 
than  it  is  one  long  series  of  skits. 

This  seems  only  appropriate,  as  Billy  is  simply  a 
synthesis  of  Sandler's  Canteen  Boy,  Cajun  Man,  and 
Opera  Man,  skit  characters  he  has  made  semi-famous 
on  SNL 

The  film  is  little  more  than  a  star  vehicle  for  Sandler, 
who  is  himself  little  more  than  annoying  in  this  blatant 
rehash  of  characters  who  weren't  funny  the  first  time 
around. 

Bridgette  Wilson,  who  plays  Veronica  Vaughn,  the 
third-grade  teacher  who  becomes  Sandler's  love  in- 
terest, is  limited  to  the  role  of  sex  object,  engaging  in  strip 
poker  to  encourage  Sandler  to 
study. 

The  only  actor  worthy  of 
note  is  Steve  Buscemi  (Reser- 
voir Dogs,  Pulp  Fiction),  who 
has  a  cameo  as  a  former  high 
school  loser  turned  crazed 
gunman.  He  is  one  of  the  for- 
tunate few  who  exit  this  movie 
with  their  pride  intact. 


Life  may  currently  be  like  a  box  of  chocolates,  but  there 
are  certain  morsels  better  left  in  the  box.  Billy  Madison  is 
one  of  them. 

Don  Ward 


Close  Up 


C/oseL/p,  one  ofthe  films  being  run  in  the  Abbas  Kiarostami 
retrospective  at  the  Cinematheque  Ontario,  is  based  on 
actual  events.  Close  Up  involves  a  man  passing  himself  off 
as  someone  he  is  not.  The  story  is  kind  of  like  an  Iranian 
version  of  S/x  Degrees  of  Separation,  without  the  panache. 

Director  Kiarostami  read  a  short  report  in  a  magazine 
about  a  man  (Hosein  Sabzian)  who  had  infiltrated  a  family 
by  claiming  to  be  a  famous  Iranian  director.  The  family, 
once  they  discovered  the  man  was  really  not  who  he 
claimed  to  be,  had  Sabzian  charged  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  family.  Yet  throughout  the  film,  it  becomes  clear  that 
Sabzian  is  guilty  of  only  being  a  little  deluded  in  his  reality. 

The  family  in  question  is  interesting  itself.  The  motherof 
the  family  meets  Sabzian  on  a  bus;  he  claims  to  be  the  great 
Iranian  director  Makhmalbaf  and  is  then  invited  into  their 
home.  The  sons  ofthe  family  are  willing  participants  in  the 
charade;  one  of  them  wants  to  believe  this  really  is 
Makhmalbaf  so  he  can  get  a  better  job. 

It's  the  blurring  between  fact  and  fiction  that  makes 
Close  Up  such  an  interesting  piece  of  work.  Kiarostami 
shot  actual  footage  ofthe  trial  and  recreated  the  meeting  of 
Sabzian  and  the  mother,  as  well  as  his  visits  to  the  family's 
house.  The  entire  film  is  rich  with  irony.  At  one  point,  the 
reporter  who  discovered  the  impersonation  finds  himself 
without  a  tape  recorder  just  as  he  is  about  to  interview 
Sabzian. 

As  seen  in  the  court  coverage,  Sabzian  becomes  a  rather 
pathetic  character.  He  is  obviously  a  very  lonely  man,  and 
one  who  wishes  that  he  was  anyone  but  who  he  is.  Perhaps 
the  true  irony  of  the  film  is  that  the  family  and  Sabzian 
ultimately  become  the  core  of  an  actual  movie,  something 
they  were  hoping  for  during  the  charade. 

Close  Up  will  be  playing  at  The  Cinematheque  Ontario  on 
Friday  Feb.  24  at  8:45pm.  The  Abbas  Kiarostami  retrospec- 
tive runs  from  Friday  Feb.  24  to  Tuesday  Feb.  28. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Federal  Hill 

Originality  is  a  wildly  overvalued  virtue — like  hip,  or  fabu- 
lous, or  alternative.  More  often  than  not,  the  term  is  tossed 
around  by  critics  who  haven't  seen  the  earlier  works  a 
film  may  have  been  based  on,  or  who  just  can't  remem- 
ber what  it  may  have  been  based  on. 

(For  example,  Tarantino's/?eseA'o/VDogswas  initially 
credited  with  being  wildly  original.  Later  it  was  revealed 
that  key  motifs,  and  even  entire  sequences,  were  based  on 
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obscure  foreign  films — not  to 
mention  countless  gangster 
movies.) 

Federal  Hillw'iW  almost  cer- 
tainly be  attacked  for  being 
unoriginal  and  derivative, 
largely  because  it  suggests 
Martin  Scorsese's  breakthrough  film.  Mean  Streets.  (It's 
a  film  few  critics  have  seen,  but  which  almost  every  single 
one  has  heard  of.) 

Like  Mean  Streets,  Federal  Hill  is  about  two  lowlife 
hoods — Ralph  is  seemingly  crazy,  Nicky  is  semi-respect- 
able— whose  lifelong  symbiotic  friendshipendsdisastrously. 

But,  if  director  Michael  Corrente  doesn't  exactly  mark 
new  territory,  he  does  chart  it  honestly.  And  that  may  be  as 
substantial  a  virtue  as  originality. 

That's  evident  in  the  way  he  views  the  same  landscape 
with  his  own  distinct  sensibility.  His  approach  to  the 
situation  is  rueful  rather  than  operatic,  like  Scorsese's,  or 
feverish  and  desperate,  like  in  Nick  Gomez's  Laws  of 
Gravity.  (Gomez,  incidentally,  was  the  last  filmmaker  to 
unduly  suffer  from  comparisons  to  Scorsese.)  Corrente  has 
been  in  the  same  place  his  characters  have.  He  grew  up  in 
Federal  Hill,  knows  what  it  costs  to  be  there,  and  seems 
more  concerned  about  documenti  ng  the  environs  than  the 
fevered  energies  that  go  into  perpetuating  that  world. 

Corrente,  incidentally,  does  add  new  elements.  These 
may  be  the  first  slacker  hoods  pursuing  a  lifeof  crime  with 
shocking  aimlessness  and  contempt — the  least  respected 
character  is  someone  who's  tryingXo  get  into  the  mob. 

In  addition,  Corrente  tosses  in  ihe  homoerotic  implica- 
tions of  a  lifelong,  intensely  intimate  relationship  between 
two  men.  Corrente  isn't  afraid  of  stressing  the  uglier 
implications  of  repressed  sexual  desire.  The  most  brutal 
sequence  in  the  film  involves  volatile  Ralph  (NickTurturro) 
assaulting  a  street  hustler. 

One  indication  of  Corrente's  skill  are  the  actors  and 
cinematographer  he  has  chosen  to  work  with.  As  half- 
crazy  Ralph,  NickTurturro  gives  a  performance  that  makes 
his  character  utterly  comprehensible;  as  the  suave  Nicky, 
Anthony  De  Sando  offers  the  kind  of  performance  that  lets 
you  understand  where  cliches  come  from.  Richard 
Crudo's  cinematography  is  thematic  without  being  re- 
strictive. The  light  here  is  precise,  astonishingly  clear  and 
yet  oppressive. 

The  only  flaw  in  the  film  is 
Libby  Langdon  (Corrente's 
wife),  who  plays  the  college 
gal  who  suggests  a  different 
life  to  Nicky.  She  doesn't  fit 
in,  sometimes  painfully. 

But  somehow  that  only 
makes  the  movie  seem  more 
honest. 

Steve  Gravestock 


THE  KATHERINE  BAKER  MEMORIAL  LECTURES 


under  the  auspices  of  The  Faculty  ot"  Law.  New  College, 
and  [he  Students'  Administi^tive  Council. 
University  of  Toronto 

Professor  Mary  Ellen  Turpel, 

B.A.,  LL.B,  LL.M,  S.J.D. 

Member  of  the  Indigenous  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Saskatchewan  Bars. 
Faculty  of  Law.  Dalhousie  University. 
Visiting  Professor.  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto 

Oui  the  People?  -Aboriginal  Peoples' 
Self-Determination  and 
Quebec  Secession 

Wednesday,  March  1st,  1995 
4:00  p.m. 

WETMORE  DINING  HALL,  NEW  COLLEGE 
2 1  Classic  Avenue,  Toronto 
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Ontario  Centres  of  Excellence 


You  can  be  successful  at 
starting  your  own  business! 

Dr.  Milton  Chang 

President 
New  Focus  Inc. 

Come  and  hear  Dr.  Milton  Chang  speak  on  the 
realities  of  being  an  entrepreneur  in  today's 
knowledge  and  technology-based  sector.  Dr.  Chang 
is  an  engineer  with  a  strong  interest  in  people  and 
in  business.  A  former  President  of  the  Newport 
Corporation  and  Co-founder  of  New  Focus  inc.,  Dr. 
Chang  has  been  leading  the  way  in  the 
optoelectronics  industry.  He  has  a  proven  track 
record  of  success  in  high-tech  start-ups. 

Tuesday,  February  28th,  1995 
McLennan  Physical  Labs 
60  St.  George  Street 

Lecture  Hall  103 
4:00  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Admission  is  free 


Sports  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

The  U  of  T  men's  leain  enters 
it's  post-season  play  as  the  lop- 
ranked  team  in  the  OUAA  east- 
em  division. 

Last  week  the  Blues  were  in 
control  of  the  court,  defeating 
Rycrson  and  Ottawa  and  elimi- 
nating Carleton  from  further 
league  action. 

U  of  T's  Jason  Dressier  was 
the  top-rebounder  and  Carl 
Swantee  finishes  as  fifth  leading 
scorer  for  the  regular  season. 

With  home  court  advantage, 
the  Blues  host  the  Onawa  Gee 
Gees  for  their  semi-final  match 
on  Sunday  at  6  p.m. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

The  Blues  track  and  field  team 
hosts  the  Last  Chance  Qualifier 
Indoor  Track  meet  on  Friday.  U 
of  T  competes  with  other  inter- 
collegiate athletes  in  final  prepa- 
ration for  the  OUAA/OWIAA 
championships  which  will  take 
place  in  Windsor  March  3  and  4. 

Blues  runners  fared  well  at 
last  weekends  Canadian  cham- 
pionships. Toronto's  Collin 
Lewis  struck  bronze  in  the  60m 
hurdles,  as  did  Foy  Williams  in 
[he  200m  run. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Already  qualifying  for  a  spot  at 
the  CIAU  national  champion- 


U  of  T's  Carl  Swantee  finds  the  basket.  Can  you? 

ships  in  Sudbury,  the  Varsity  WRESTLING 


Blues  men's  team  competes 
against  the  Waterloo  Warriors 
for  the  OUAA  title. 

U  of  T  defeated  Laurentian 
and  Queen's  last  weekend,  to 
earn  the  OUAA  eastern  division 
title. 

The  Blues  host  the  Warriors 
this  evening  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Sports  Gym. 


U  of  T  wrestler,  Peter  Brown 
competes  at  the  CIAU  champi- 
onships in  Calgary  this  week- 
end. 

Brown  won  the  silver  medal 
in  the  90kg  weight  class  at  the 
provincial  championships  ear- 
lier this  month,  and  is  looking 
for  another  medal  to  add  to  his 
collection. 


Toronto  Argos  change  their  logo, 
colours  and  ticketing  prices.  See 
Monday's  Final  Score  with 
Alan  Hari-Singh. 


IH[  MOST  ACQAID  FIIM  SINCE  PUIP  FICIION..  JHE  FILM  THAT  lEAVES  AUDIENCES  GASPING  AND  CRITICS  APPLAUDING 


"BLOODY  FUNNY...TRULY 

ASTOUNDING...  LACED  WITH 
JIHERS,  JOKES  AND  jOLTS... 
ABSOLUTELY  UNMISSABLE." 

Alan  lones,  Vox  Magazine 

"A  BLACK  COMEDY  AS 
WITTY,  STYLISH  AND  CRUEL 
AS  ANYTHING  FROM  THE 
COEN  BROTHERS... 

WICKEDLY  ENJOYABLE... 
EXCITING,  FAST,  WIHY." 

Sight  and  Sound 

"DARKLY  FUNNY...  IN  THE 
TRADITION  OF  THE  COEN 
BROTHERS...  FUN  IN  A 

STOMACH-CHURNING  KIND 
OF  WAY." 

Morning  Herald 


What's  a  little  murder  among  friends? 

SHALLOW  GRAVE 


"SURREAL,  HILARIOUS,  SAV- 
AGE AND  VERY  BLACK... 
BRILLIANT  MASTERPIECE... 

BRAZENLY  ORIGINAL  AND 
SAVAGE  IN  THE  EXTREME." 

DRUM 

"WILL  THRILL,  AMUSE, 
SHOCK  AND  REASSURE  THE 
MOST  JADED  FILM  BUFF." 

The  European 

"IMMEDIATELY 
ENGROSSING...' 

Vogue  Magazine 

"A  CHILLING... 

HEARTSTOPPER... 
NEVER  LETS  UP." 

Empire  Ntig^ine 
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ALLIANCE 


STARTS  FRIDAY  FEBRUARY  24TH  AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU 
CHECK  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SHOWTIMES  AND  LOCATIONS 


Thursday,  February  23,  1995 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6^0  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3  for  nor»-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentais  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Subnet  in  person  or  send  with  paym^t  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  isaie  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ANMOUNCEMENTS 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Earn  $10.00  for  1  hour's  work  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networked  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


TUTORING 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


ORPHANS  OF  CANCER 

Coffee,  tea,  lunch,  chat  with  others  who 
have  lost  both  parents,  at  least  one  to 
■  cancer.  255-141 1  for  more  info,  (leave  a 
message). 


WANTED 


TAMARACK  CAMPS  OF  MICHIGAN 

A  Jewish  Community  Camp  is  looking  for 
Staff  - 19  yrs.  old  and  up  in  the  following 
areas  -  Bunk  Counselors,  Specialists: 
Arls  and  Crafts,  Sailing,  Landsports, 
Ceramics,  Drama,  Boating,  Swimming, 
Horseback  riding,  Photography,  Tripping 
and  Jewish  programming.  Please  call  for 
an  application  as  we  will  be  in  Toronto 
March  12  and  13  to  conduct  interviews. 
(810)  661-0600,  ask  for  Harvey 
..Finkelberg. 


STRAPPED  FOR  CASH? 
NEED  EXTRA  $$$? 

You  can  eam  $400  to  $800  per  month,  in 
your  spare  time,  marketing  Health  and 
Nutrition  products.  Call  (416)  530-0651 
(24  hours) 


COMPUTER  SALES 

Part/full-time  position  available  for  used 
computer  sales  at  PC  Outlet  located  at 
246  Dupont  Street  near  Spadina.  Hours 
can  be  flexible.  Phone  Joel  975-4500 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUTER  REPAIR 

Fast,  reliable  service.  Reasonable  rate. 
Best  service  in  town.  New  &  Used  PC's. 
Call  Bloor  Computer  416-588-3333.  721 
Bloor  St.  W.  #2A  (at  Christie). 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357.  1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 

COUNTERPOINT  COMMUNITY 
ORCHESTRA 

has  openings,  especially  strings.  No 
audition  required.  Rehearsals:  Mondays 
8-''  '"rim.  Rosemary  Thomson  conductor. 
If  interested  call  925-XTRA  ext.  2066. 

GETTING  MARRIED? 

On  a  student  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  41 6-425- 
3757. 


ADULT  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Dr.  Paula  Gardner,  Registered 
Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St.  C.  M. 
Hincks  I  nstitute  (Wellesley  &  Jarvis)  (41 6) 
469-6317. 


I  AM  LOOKING  FOR  A  HEALTHY 
YOUNG  WOMAN 

who  is  prepared  to  donate  some  of  her 
eggs  to  me.  This  humanitarian  gesture 
will  be  much  appreciated  and  the 
expenses  will  be  covered.  Please  call 
Marilyn  at  the  following  number:  750- 
7882. 


INTERESTED  IN  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  ABROAD? 

#  wk  course  for  cert.  Mar.  13-30,  aft.  or 
eve.  $425.  Early  reg.  $375  before  Feb. 
24.  Languages  International.  Ph.  925- 
7010. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel;  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro./bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  1 0  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  fax:416-322-5890 

LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  - 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  March  4  for  the  March 
GMAT  and  March  25  for  the  April  GRE! 
Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737  or  1  800 
567-7737 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491-2649  and  leave  a  message 
for  Henri. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  difficulty  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Do  youressays  lack  in  structure 
and  clarity?  Work  with  a  professional  editor 
to  give  your  papers  the  punch  that  can 
give  you  an  edge.  All  Inquiries  confidential 
-  699-6735 


STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME 

Get  help  now!!  Tutor,  27 years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exam  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 

ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Charlotte:  (416) 
597-2228. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Feb.  23 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study.  HART 
HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM 
STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  AND  THE  U  OF  T 
COMMUNIST  CLUB  -  Can  Socialism  survive  in  Cuba.  7:30PM. 
HART  HOUSE  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM,  3RD  FLOOR. 

Friday,  Feb.  24 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM  -  Work  and  the 
Environment.  Local  Community  Action:  What  works,  what 
doesn't.  INNIS  TOWN  HALL.  2:30  -  4:40 


Monday,  Feb.  27 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15  -  1:30PM 


Tuesday,  Feb.  28 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15  -  1:30PM 

BAPTIST  STUDENT  MINISTRIES  -  Weekly  meeting,  discussion, 
bible  study,  prayer,  music.  ISC.  11AM  AND  12N00N.  FREE. 
WOMEN'S  CENTRE  AT  U  OF  T  -  Black  Herstory:  A  Speakers 
Series.  Rosemary  Sadlier  (President  of  the  Ontario  Black  History 
Society)  discusses  history  of  Black  Women  in  Ontario.  HART 
HOUSE  (MAP  ROOM).  2PM. 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


COLOUR  WORD  PROCESSING 

Essays,  research,  scanning.  Free  pickup 
and  drop  off.  From  $1.75/page.  Laser 
printed.  Broadview  subway.  Call  24  hrs. 
TOPS  466-4446. 


LASER 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0.  I  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (416)  496- 
0681  24  hrs. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  I^5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


O.K.,  SO  we  lied.  There's  not  enough  room  here  to 

tell  you  how  you  can  be  a  part  of  next  year's 
Varsity  team.  But,  there  is  room  on  page  9,  so  flip 
back  a  few  pages  if  you  think  you'd  like  to  run 
for  a  Varsity  masthead  position. 


Thursday,  February  23,  1995 


Women  host  provincial  baslcetbali  cliampionsiiips 


There'll  be  lots  o'  slammin 
Gym  this  weekend. 

BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  women's  baskclball 
team  defends  iheir  provincial 
tille  when  ihcy  hosl  the  1995 
OWIAA  championships  this 
weekend. 

Among  the  eight  teams  com- 
pciing,  the  Laurenlian  Vccs  and 
Western  Mu&langs.  ranked  sec- 
ond and  fourth  in  the  nation  re- 
spectively, have  been  undefeated 
all  season.  The  sixth-ranked 
Blues  finished  the  regular  sea- 
son in  second  place  in  the  east- 
ern division,  behind  the  Vees. 

U  of  T  and  Laurentian  are 
expected  to  be  the  prime  con- 
tenders. Since  their  strong  start 
in  the  prc-scason,  U  of  T  has 
steadily  held  their  ground.  But  if 
the  U  of  T  women"  s  team  hope  to 


'n'  shootin'  in  the  Sports 

(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 

upset  the  Vecs  again,  for  a  title 
the  Vees  have  held  the  previous 
four  years.  Blues  head  coach 
Michele  Belangcr  says  the  team 
must  perform  solidly. 

"We've  been  practicing  very 
well,  much  more  mtense  than 
we  have  been,"  said  Belangcr. 
'The  players  seem  to  be  gearing 
up  for  the  championship.  Our 
expcciation.s  have  been,  cer- 
tainly, none  other  than  first  place. 
We're  certainly  going  to  go  out 
to  work  hard,  as  hard  a.s  wc  can  " 

Belangcr  says  the  players  have 
improved  in  their  shooting.  The 
team's  worst  percentage  is  in  the 
easy  layout  shots.  During  league 
play  the  team  managed  a  44  per 
cent  from  the  three-point  line, 
46  percent  from  the  floor  and  72 
per  cent  from  the  foul  line. 

"So  we've  been  shooting  very 
well,  it's  just  that  we're  missing 


a  lot  of  easy  shots  inside  on  open 
layouts,"  said  Belanger,  "It'sjust 
a  lack  of  concentration,  lack  of 
intensity.  And  hopefully  we'll 
be  able  to  put  those  in  on  the 
weekend." 

Blues  forward  Justine  Ellison 
is  the  squad's  leading  scorer. 
This  season  Ellison  has  a  14.9 
ppg  average  with  90  rebounds. 
Other  top  scorers  are  Laurel 
Johnson,  with  an  85  percent  free 
throw  accuracy,  and  guards  Kim 
Johnson,  Laurie  Pinkney  and 
Elizabeth  Hart.  U  of  T's  Sharon 
Butler,  with  16  three-point  bas- 
kets this  season,  is  in  the  top  five 
three-point  scorers  in  the  league. 

U  of  T  faces  the  Brock  Badg- 
ers on  Friday  at  6  p.m.  The  Blues 
easily  defeated  Brock  89-65, 
during  the  first-ever  women's 
intercollegiate  live  televised 
game,  an  exhibition  game  on 
Nov.  20.  After  overtaking  the 
Badgers,  the  Blues  may  face  a 
more  difficult  opponent  in  the 
Western  Mu.siangs  (assuming  the 
Mustangs  defeat  the  York 
Yeowomcn)  on  Saturday  at  6 
p.m.  In  November,  Western 
pulled  off  a  66-62  win  over  U  of 
T 

"Provided  that  we  get  by  both 
Brix;k  and  Western,  Laurentian 
will  be  very  difficult  to  beat.  Not 
impt)ssiblc,  but  we're  going  to 
have  to  make  sure  that  we  play  a 
solid  game,  "  Belanger  added. 
"We're  going  to  have  to  take 
away  easy  scoring  opportunities 
from  them.  We're  going  to  have 
to  bt>x  them  out  and  play  a  bit 
more  physical  then  we've  been 
doing  sa  far" 

The  Vees  have  an  equally 
strong  first  line,  that  includes 
two  national  team  players,  for- 
ward Diane  Norman,  last  years 
OUA A  division  MVP,  and  guard 
Sue  Stewan,  the  1992  CIAU 
player  of  the  year.  Stewart  is  this 
year's  OWIAA  leading  scorer, 
accumulating  21.7  points  per 
game  in  nine  games  since  she 
resumed  playing  in  January.  Sec- 
ond-year player  and  national 
team  program  member  Joy 


Delicious  authentic 
Ethiopian  cuisine 

Specialized  in 
vegetarian  dishes 
Reasonable  prices 

LLBO 
Close  to  campus 
699  Bloor  St.  W. 
534-3352 
Next  to 
Christie  subway 
10%  OFF  WITH 
STUDENT  I.D. 


MEN'S  BASKETBALL 

Semi-Finals 

Blues  vs  Ottawa 

Sunday,  February  26, 6pni 
Athletic  Centre,  Sports  Gym 


MEN'S  HOCKEY,; 

Mid-East  Final 

Game  2  in  best  of  3  series 

Blues  vs  Guelph 

Saturday,  February  25, 7:30pni 
Varsity  Arena 

Students  $3/Adults  $5 


McNichol  rounds  off  the 
Laurenlian  powerhouse  scoring 
squad. 

The  eight  game  round  robin 
qualifying  schedule  begins  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  1  p.m.  Sun- 
day's gold,  bronze  and  nanner- 
up  finals  are  scheduled  to  begin 
at  10  a.m — the  gold  medal  round 
starting  at  2  p.m. 

During  the  half-time  of  Satur- 


day's 6  p.m.  semi-nnal  game,  U 
of  T's  department  of  athletics  is 
holding  the  first-ever  women's 
slam  dunk  contest.  The  contest 
is  open  to  all  women,  not  con- 
fined to  the  high  school  or  inter- 
collegiate community.  A  lower- 
than-regulalion  eight  foot-high 
basket  and  smaller  ball  will  be 
used  for  the  contest.  With  their 
$10  entry  fee,  participants  will 


each  receive  a  t-shin  and  Revlon 
package.  Slam-dunkers  will  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  win  shoe 
and  clothing  prizes  from  Brooks, 
one  of  the  sponsors. 

Blue-and-white  supporters 
can  enjoy  three  days  of  high 
quality  women's  basketball  at 
the  Athletic  Centre's  Sports 
Gym.  Tickets  are  S3  for  stu- 
dents, and  $5  for  non-students. 


Blues'  Pat  Goodfellow  helps  goalie  Scott  Gait  defend  the  net  and  U  of  T's  playoff 


hopes. 


(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 


Blues  reach  playoffs  in  overtime 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  men's  hockey  team  squeezed  out  a  5- 
4  victory  over  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  in  excit- 
ing sudden-death  OUA  A  playoff  action  at  Varsity 
Arena  on  Tuesday  night. 

The  win  means  the  Blues  face  the  Guelph  Gryph- 
ons in  a  best  two-out-of-threc  series  to  determine 
the  OUAA  Mid-East  Division  champion. 

Toronto  started  slowly.  Queen's  shot  out  to  a  2- 
0  lead  by  the  midway  point  of  the  first  period. 

After  Queen's  second  score.  Blue's  head  coach 
Paul  Titanic  called  for  a  time-out. 

"1  just  told  the  guys  to  stay  calm,  keep  playing, 
and  we  could  lake  the  game  over."  said  Titanic. 

Whatever  he  said,  it  certainly  worked.  The 
Blues  caught  fire  and  netted  three  goals  by  the  end 
of  the  period. 

Veteran  forward  Jamie  Coon  scored  his  first  of 
the  night  at  16:32  while  on  a  powerplay,  and  Tim 
Welsh  repeated  the  feat  at  18:20.  Blue's  captain 
Scott  McKinley  scored  the  go-ahead  goal  with  less 
than  a  minute  remaining  in  the  opening  period. 

Toronto  goaltender  Scott  Gait  had  to  be  sharp, 
as  he  faced  22  shots  in  the  second  period  alone. 
However,  the  Gaels  tied  the  score  at  11:13  with  a 
perfect  shot,  beating  Gait  after  it  hit  the  crossbar. 

But  not  to  be  outdone,  Welsh  put  the  Blues 
ahead  again  with  a  powerplay  goal  late  in  the 
period. 

Queen's  player  Gary  Girardi  scored  the  only 
goal  of  the  third  period.  The  resulting  4-4  score 
sent  the  teams  into  a  sudden-death  12-minute 
overtime  period. 

Toronto  dominated  in  the  extra  time  and  outshot 
their  opponents  8-2.  Their  eighth  and  last  shot 
came  at  6:54,  as  Coon  once  more  banged  the  puck 
in  during  a  goal-mouth  scramble. 

The  Blues  erupted  in  a  combination  of  relief  and 
joy,  pouring  onto  the  ice  to  congratulate  Coon.  He 
was  later  named  the  Blues'  player-of-the-game  in 
recognition  of  his  efforts. 

Coon  was  obviously  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  night,  but  his  sights  are  set  on  the  hard  work  the 


Blues  face  in  their  upcoming  series  against  the 
Gryphons. 

"I'm  pretty  happy  with  the  way  the  younger 
guys,  the  first  and  second-year  guys,  arc  picking  it 
up,"  said  Coon.  "And  if  wc  all  work  really  hard,  we 
should  be  okay  this  weekend.  We  like  to  play  a 
really  tight  defensive  game  against  them  |Guelph]. 
They  play  a  wide-open  kind  of  game  and  if  wc  can 
force  them  to  open  it  up,  they're  liable  to  make 
mistakes." 

McKinley  agreed  there  is  a  need  for  hard  work 
all  around. 

"There's  some  inexperience  on  this  team  with 
the  players  as  far  as  playoff  hockey  goes,"  said  the 
Blues'  captain.  "But  they're  going  to  figure  it  out 
as  we  go  along." 

"The  veteran  players  just  have  to  lead  by  exam- 
ple,"  he  added. 

Titanic  credited  his  core  of  veterans  with  the 
victory  over  Queen's. 

"I  thought  Jamie  [Coon]  and  Scott  [McKinley] 
really  came  through  for  us, "  said  Titanic.  "Tim 
Welsh,  too.  I  mean  he's  only  a  second-year  guy, 
but  he  plays  with  a  lot  of  poise.  And  a  guy  like 
Dave  Hitchon  helps  with  the  sense  of  urgency  he 
brings  to  the  game." 

Titanic  sees  a  struggle  ahead  for  the  Blues  if 
they  are  to  advance  beyond  Guelph. 

"I  really  don't  think  we  played  at  the  top  of  our 
game  tonight,"  Titanic  added.  "There's  no  doubt 
we'll  have  to  raise  our  game  to  another  level  in  a 
lot  of  ways,  in  order  to  beat  Guelph." 

"We  realize  that  the  team  we're  going  to  play  is 
perhaps  a  more  talented  team  than  us,  and  we 
know  we'll  have  to  play  a  more  airtight  defensive 
game,  while  remaining  ready  to  capitalize  on  any 
offensive  opportunities  that  arise." 

The  Blues  travel  to  Guelph  on  Thursday  evening 
to  open  the  series  against  the  Gryphons.  U  of  T 
fans  can  cheer  on  the  home  team  at  Varsity  Arena 
at  7:30  p.m.  on  Saturday  night.  The  third  and  final 
game,  if  necessary,  will  face-off  in  Guelph,  next 
Monday. 

Tickets  cost  only  S3  for  students  and  $5  for  non- 
students.  Support  the  Blues! 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 


Cut/Blowdry 
Perm* 
Highlight! 
Henna 


reg.  $38.00 
reg.  $70.00 
from  f60.00 
from  $38.00 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


PRICE  $19.00 
PRICE  $35.00 
PRICE  $30.00 
PRICE  $19.00 


CST  INCLUDED 
BRING  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(Discount  applies  to  UofT  students  only) 
Highlights  &  Henna  -  Blow  Dry  not  included 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Canadian  men  Is  rising.  As  a  result,  many 
young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have  children. 
If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  cf  age,  have 
humanitarian  Instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a  sperm 
donor,  write  us,  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00  and  4:00 
p.m.  for  further  Inlormatlon.  All  inquiries  are  held  In 
strictest  confidence. 

Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful  candidates 
is  guaranteed. 

CJ^.R.B  CBNTRS 

649  gueensway  W.,  aal»«l«8auga.  L5B  INl,  897-9600 


SIENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
INSmUTE  (Florence) 


Culture,  language,  travel,  con- 
certs, CrediVnon-crediL  Rome,  Venice,  3  days  in 
Switzerland.  Students,  Crads,  Professionals;  July 
1 5  to  August  1 7,  Cost  $1 735.  Special  low  cost 
charter  flight;  Write/call: 

SESSION  I  SENESE  PER  LA  MUSICA  E  L'ARTE 
Director,  595  Prospect  Rd.,  Waterbury,  CT  06706 
203-754-5741 


WOODSWORTH  SUMMERTIME  COURSE  CALENDAR  INSIDE 
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Public  Enemy  at 
Con  Hall 

Chuck  D.  of  the  hip  hop  band  Public 
Enemy,  will  be  speaking  ai  Convoca- 
tion Hall  tonight  as  part  of  Black  His- 
tory Month. 

Chuck  D  will  talk  on  the  public's 
misconception  of  gang  violence  in  the 
inner  cities  and  it's  correlation  to  hip 
hop  music,  according  to  Jonathan 
Ramos  of  REMG  promotions,  who  is 
bringing  D  here  on  behalf  of  Toron- 
to's black  culture  magazine,  Metro 
Word. 

"The  media  tends  to  blame  hip  hop 
for  a  lot  of  social  ills,  but  the  music  is 
just  a  voice  and  they  have  it  back- 
wards," said  Ramos. 

Rap  and  hip  hop  music  is  often  the 


only  outlet  youths  have  to  vent  out 
their  frustrations,  says  Ramos. 

"The  message  in  the  music  is  there"  s 
a  lot  of  things  wrong  here  and  there  is 
a  lot  to  be  done,"  he  said. 

Today's  youths  who  do  not  live  in 
the  inner  cities  —  and  who  are  often 
from  the  suburbs  —  often  get  the 
wrong  message  from  rap  and  hip  hop, 
says  Ramos. 

"There  are  kids  right  now  who  have 
never  fired  a  gun  in  their  lives  [but 
carry  one]  because  it's  cool,"  he  said. 
"And  the  way  they  dress  and  act  in 
places  where  there  isn't  a  gang  prob- 
lem [shows]  they're  going  in  a  differ- 
ent direction." 

Chuck  D  has  always  been  a  leader 
in  the  black  community,  and  he  is  a 
speaker  the  kids  in  Toronto  can  look 
up  to  without  feeling  like  they're  be- 
ing preached  at,  said  Ramos. 

"We  wanted  someone  we  could  re- 
late to,  as  opposed  to  a  Maya  Angelou 
or  a  Jesse  Jackson,"  said  Ramos. 

Chuck  D's  band.  Public  Enemy,  is 
an  outspoken  promoter  of  the  rights  of 
the  black  artistic  community  in  a 
largely  white-controlled  music  indus- 
try. 

"People  call  him  a  racist  but  I  con- 
sider him  pro-black,  not  anti-white," 
Ramos  said. 

"His  audience  spreads  beyond  col- 
our barriers." 

Chuck  D  will  be  speaking  at  Con 
Hall  at  8  p.m.  tonight. 

Staff 

Who's  the  new 


guy' 


The  Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil has  yet  another  business  manager. 

Jack  Ward,  formcriy  an  employee 
of  St.  Joseph' s  Health  Centre,  assumed 
the  position,  effective  last  Monday. 

Council  president  Gareth  Spanglett 
said  he  thought  this  business  manager 
would  work  out  belter  than  the  last 
two. 

"He's  got  an  excellent  resume  and 
references,  with  a  strong  financial 
background.  We  hope  he's  going  to 
be  with  the  organization  for  a  long 
time." 

Ward  is  the  council's  third  business 
manager  in  under  two  years.  His  two 
predecessors,  Rob  MacLean  and 
Janice  Waud-Loper,  were  both  dis 
missed  by  the  council. 

Spanglett  would  not  disclose 
Ward's  salary. 

But  he  said  it  would  be  subslan 
tially  lower  than  the  $50,000  paid  to 
previous  business  managers. 

Staff 


Proved  innocent:  Gerry  Conlon. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Marco  Santaguida 
next  SAC  president 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

This  year's  university  affairs  commis- 
sioner, Marco  Santaguida,  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  next  year's  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council  president. 

Santaguida  and  his  two  running 
mates — current  external  commissioner 
David  Ruddell  and  services  commis- 
sioner Greg  Todd — were  the  only  ticket 
to  put  their  nominations  in  before  they 
closed  on  Friday  afternoon.  This  made 
them  automatic  winners. 

The  last  time  the  presidential  ticket 
was  acclaimed  was  two  years  ago,  when 
Edward  dc  Gale  and  Marc  Tremblay 
became  SAC  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. 

De  Gale  resigned  his  position  in  late 
January  of  1994  after  being  caught  ac- 
cepting a  kickback  on  a  computer  pur- 
chase. 

Ruddell  will  assume  the  newly  cre- 
ated position  of  the  vice-president  of 
finance,  with  Todd  becoming  the  vice- 
president  of  administration. 

Ruddell  says  he  is  surprised  no  other 
students  put  in  their  nomination  forms. 

"Last  year  four  tickets  ran.  This  is 
rather  surprising,  I  didn't  think  tbere'd 


Guilford  Four  member  talks  on  being  wrongly  accused  for  an  IRA  bombing 

Situation  still  shaky  in 
Northern  Ireland:  Conlon 


BY  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 

Gerry  Conlon,  who  spent  15  years  in  a 
British  pri.son  wrongly  convicted  of  a 
1974  Irish  Republican  Army  pub  bomb- 
ing, was  in  Toronto  last  week  to  talk 
about  his  experiences,  and  about  civil 
rights  abuses  in  Northern  Ireland  today. 

Conlon's  story  was  told  in  the  1993 
film  In  the  Name  of  the  Father. 

He  says  his  interest  in  cases  of  abuse  in 
Northern  Ireland  stems  from  his  own 
experience  with  the  British  judiciary 
system. 

Conlon  was  a  member  of  the  Guilford 
Four,  convicted  of  the  bombing  of  a 


Guilford  pub,  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  uncorroborated  confessions. 

The  four  were  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment. 

Conlon  says  the  group  was  tortured  by 
the  arresting  police,  who  were  under 
pressure  to  find  those  responsible  for  the 
bombing. 

"I  understand  that  the  pressure  that 
they  [the  police)  were  under  in  1974 
must  have  been  immense  to  secure  ar- 
rests and  convictions.  But  the  methods 
that  they  used  were  so  bnital,  torture  is 
the  only  word  that  springs  to  mind  to 
accurately  describe  what  they  did  to  us." 

Since  their  release  in  1989,  when  the 
British  Court  of  Appeals  overturned  their 


convictions,  Conlon  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  bringing  human  and  civil  rights 
violations  in  Northern  Ireland  to  light. 

Conlon  says  his  experience  with  the 
British  penal  system  turned  him  into  a 
self-proclaimed  political  animal. 

"Any  time  in  jail,  let  alone  15  years 
spent  unjustly,"  he  said,  "would  politi- 
cize you." 

Conlon  says  that  though  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Guilford  Four  were  over- 
turned, justice  has  not  been  completely 
served.  He  says  that  those  responsible 
for  the  wrongful  convictions  have  not 
been  brought  to  justice. 

"There  have  been  no  policemen  made 
Please  see  "Conlon,"  page  3 


be  another  acclamation,"  he  said. 

Santaguida  says  that  he  never  dreamed 
he  would  be  SAC  president  when  he  first 
joined  the  council  as  an  Erindale  repre- 
sentative a  ycar-and-a-half  ago.  But  he 
says  his  time  on  council  went  so  well,  he 
wanted  to  come  back  for  more. 

"We've  been  so  successful  this  year 
and  this  ticket  can  do  a  lot  for  the  stu- 
dents," said  Santaguida. 

All  three  candidates  say  they  do  not 
want  to  pursue  a  career  in  politics. 

"We're  not  banking  on  political  ca- 
reers," said  Santaguida.  "I  want  to  open 
up  a  restaurant  [when  I'm  done.]  And 
Greg  wants  to  sell  real  estate." 

With  Santaguida,  Todd  and  Ruddell, 
the  council  is  seeing  a  return  of  three  of 
its  executive  members,  making  the  tran- 
sition of  power  minimal,  they  say. 

"I  We]  want  to  make  a  quick  start  and 
the  transition  time  is  less  than  zero  for 
us,"  said  Ruddell. 

Todd  says  one  reason  why  he  ran  for 
vice-president  is  to  continue  his  work  to 
promote  U  of  T"s  school  spirit. 

"To  do  that,  I  had  to  run  for  the  big 
one,"  he  said. 

Todd  will  be  the  official  council  sec- 
retary, managing  the  staff,  running  the 
general  office  and  looking  after  SAC's 
student  pub,  the  Hangar. 

The  council  is  seriously  considering 
getting  its  own  liquor  licence  from  the 
province,  says  Santaguida,  instead  of 
purchasing  alcohol  through  the  adminis- 
tration's  Campus  Beverage  Services. 

"We've  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
get  our  own  licence  by  the  lovely  folk  at 
the  administration,"  he  said.  "I  think 
we're  best  off  with  our  own  licence  and 
to  breakaway  from  CBS." 

However,  while  the  council  is  decid- 
ing on  whether  or  not  it  should  pursue  its 
own  licence,  it  may  sign  a  six-month 
extension  to  the  current  contract  with  the 
beverage  service,  says  Santaguida. 

"If  we  sign  anything,  it'll  be  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time,"  he  said.  "But 
hopefully  before  Orientation  we'll  be 
running  ourown  independent  [system.  |" 

Helping  to  draw  students  back  to  the 
Hangar  will  also  be  one  of  Todd"  s  priori- 
ties. 

"I'll  encourage  a  lower  charge  at  the 
door,  and  the  frats  are  interested  in  com- 
ing back  on  Thursday  night,"  said  Todd. 
"With  our  own  licence  we'll  get  more 
stability." 

Please  see  "New,"  page  2 


Rapping  with  Rael  on  extra-terrestrial  life 


BY  David  Chokrolin 
Varsity  Staff 

The  leader  of  the  Raelian  Movement,  an  international  society  that  believes  humans 
were  genetically  engineered  by  aliens,  appeared  at  U  of  T's  Medical  Sciences 
auditorium  Friday  evening  to  host  a  "Peace  Rap"  talent  contest. 

Rael,  48,  a  native  of  France,  is  a  former  racing  driver  and  sportswriter  who  claims 
he  was  contacted  by  aliens  in  1973.  Rael  says  the  aliens  idenufied  themselves  as  the 
Elohim,  a  Hebrew  word  for  God  which  he  claims  actually  means  "those  who  came 
from  the  sky,"  and  told  him  that  they  had  created  life  on  Earth.  Two  years  later,  Rael 
says,  the  Elohim  brought  him  to  their  home  planet. 

"I  know  what  I  saw.  I  saw  it — whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  that's  not  important 
to  me,"  Rael  told  the  audience  at  Med  Sci. 

The  Raelians  believe  that  if  enough  people  accept  their  teachings,  the  Elohim  will 
return  to  share  their  culture  and  technology  with  humankind. 

"Many  false  prophets  will  say  the  end  of  the  world  is  coming — but  it's  not  Uiie. 
We  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  golden  age,"  Rael  said. 

"All  they  want  is  that  we  accept  them  as  our  creators— this  is  their  garden,  we  are 
their  children,"  said  Victor  Muscat,  a  Toronto  Raelian  leader. 


At  the  assembly,  members  of  the  movement  also  performed  live  music,  including 
a  rendition  of  Emerson,  Lake,  and  Palmer's  "Farewell  to  Arms,"  and  screened  videos 
about  the  movement's  beliefs  and  practices. 

In  an  interview  earlier  on  Friday,  Rael  said  that  the  Elohim's  message  is  based  on 
tolerance,  self-respect,  and  respect  for  humanity. 

"Today  we  have  beautiful  children  in  the  street  and  they  will  be  monsters 
tomorrow,  and  it's  only  because  of  education.  If  today  we  teach  children  to  respect 
every  different  colour  of  skin,  every  different  kind  of  sexuality,  we  will  create 
harmony  in  the  worid  tomorrow,  and  this  is  one  of  our  main  purposes." 

However,  Rael  said  that  his  position  allows  him  to  enjoy  a  relatively  normal 
lifestyle  and  indulge  his  passions  for  computer  games  and  racing  cars. 

"(My  day  consists  of)  meditation,  and  organizing  the  movement ...  I'm  very  la/.y, 
I  like  to  play  computer  games,  meditate,  read.  1  like  [to  play]  Civilizafion — of  course 
I  like  that,  because  you're  going  to  another  planet  and  creating  things." 

"I  love  TV,"  Rael  said.  "For  me  it's  like  the  nervous  system  of  humanity — 
especially  CNN  ,  or  the  Discovery  Channel,  you  can  have  all  the  planet.  Also  I  love 
to  see  racing  cars,  and  I  also  continue  to  race...  I  came  back  to  racing  cars  last  year, 
in  stock  cars." 
Please  see  "They,"  page  3 
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THIS  WEEtv  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


Special  Events 


Art  Competition  -  Entry  times:  Thursday,  March  2nd,  12:00  to 
2:00  p.m.  and  4:00  to  7:00  p.m.;  Friday,  March  3rd,  12:00  to  2:00  p.m. 
and  4:00  to  7:00  p.m.  You  may  enter  up  to  three  artworks.  Entry 
forms  with  competition  rules  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
Winning  entries  will  be  displayed  in  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery, 
and  exhibits  for  the  Arbor  Room  are  also  chosen  from  the  entries. 
Photography  Competition  -  Entry  deadline:  Friday,  March 
3rd  at  12:00  noon.  You  may  enter:  12  black  and  white  prints  for  the 
senior  or  junior  awards;  6  prints  of  campus  life;  9  colour  slides 
(maximum  of  3  in  each  category:  people  and/or  animals,  general, 
abstract);  3  photographic  essays;  6  colour  prints.  Entry  forms  with 
competition  rules  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk.  Winning  entries  will  be 
desplayed  in  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery. 
Combat  Artists  Speak  -  Wednesday  March  1st,  1995  from 
7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  in  the  Hart  House  East  Common  Room. 
Commander  Chip  Beck  {USNR)(USA),  Allan  Harding  MacKay  (Canada), 
and  Edward  E.  Zuber  (Canada),  officially  commissioned  to  depict 
contemporary  armed  conflicts  or  peacekeeping  operations,  will  pre- 
sent/discuss their  works. 


 Art  

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  February  2nd  to  March 
2nd  -  "Paintings  by  Sydney  Drum". March  9th  to  April  6th  -  The  Hart 
House  Camera  Club  Competition  and  the  Hart  House  Art  Competition. 
The  Arbor  Room  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents 
recent  work  by  Marieke  Boorman  from  February  6th  to  March  4th. 


••••••••••••••  Music  ••••••••••••• 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  Maria  Popescu, 
mezzo  soprano,  performs  in  the  Great  Hall  on  March  12th  at  3:00  p.m. 
H£irt  of  the  Drum  Series  -  The  Faculty  African  Ensemble  per- 
cussion group  performs  on  Thursday,  March  16th  at  8:30  p.m.  in 
the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 
Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  Don  Englert  Quartet  performs  on  Friday, 
March  3rd  at  8:30  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs 


Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come 
to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m.  Also,  don't  miss  out  on 
the  Hart  House  Weekend  Bridge  'Tournie',  to  be  held  on  March  18  and  19. 
For  more  information,  pick  up  a  flyer  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk,  or  call 
978-2446. 

Debating  Club -The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interested  in 
competitive  pariiamentary  debating.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m;  new  debaters  are  encouraged  to  come  to 
Wednesday  meetings  at  4:00  p.m.  For  further  information,  call  978-0537. 

Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee  -  The  Hart  House  Interfaith  Dialogue 
Committee  invites  you  to  Share  Your  Spiritual  Tradition  and  to  explore 
ways  in  which  we  can  celebrate  the  diversity  of  our  spirituality  at  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Hart  House  Music  Room  on  March  7th  at  6:00  p.m. 
Refreshments  will  be  served.  Vegetarian/Kosher  available.  R.S.V.R  to 
978-2446  by  March  1st,  1995. 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 
Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class 
schedule,  and  sign-up. 

Atliletics  

Conventry  Cup  Squash  Tournament-  March  3rd,  4th,  and  5th.  Entry  fee: 
$10.00.  Events  include:  Women's  Open,  or  Men's  A  and  B.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  the  Membership  Services  Office  at  978-2447. 
Table  Tennis  Varsity  Tournament-  Saturday,  March  4th  from  2:00  to 
7:00  p.m.  in  the  Lower  Gym.  This  tournament  is  open  to  alumni,  staff, 
and  students.  For  more  information  call  the  Membership  Services  Office 
at  978-2447.  The  deadline  for  registration  is  March  1st  at  5:00  p.m. 

New  Nautilus  Equipment-  Sign  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk  for  a 
free  demonstration  on  the  17  new  Nautilus  machines. 

Iw^^W/MS^^  HART  HOUSE 
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The  three  amigos:  Greg  Todd,  Marco  Santaguida,  and  David  Ruddell. 

(Eric  SquairA/S) 

New  exec  to  pursue 
Hangar  liquor  licence 


Continued  from  page  1 

The  three  also  hope  to  keep  the 
pressure  up  against  further  tui- 
tion hikes,  due  to  cuts  in  federal 
support  for  universities. 

"Right  now,  it's  in  their  [the 
government's)  hands,"  said 
Santaguida.  "We  went  all  out  with 
the  protest  and  we're  basically 
left  it  up  to  the  politicians.  If  the 
cuts  do  go  through,  we'll  have  to 
sit  down  with  the  board  and  de- 
cide what  needs  to  be  done.  " 

The  council  will  also  continue 
its  stand  against  income-contin- 
gent student  loan  repayment — 
for  the  time  being. 

"We  spoke  out  against  it  in  the 
beginning  and  we'll  continue  to 
do  that,"  said  Santaguida.  "(But] 
if  the  cuts  go  through,  maybe 
ICLRP's  are  the  way  to  go.  " 

Other  big  issues  for  Santaguida 
next  year  will  be  continuing  to 
lobby  the  administration  to  gel 
the  tuition  refund  schedule 
changed. 

As  well,  he  feels  its  time  stu- 
dents looked  at  the  While  Paper, 
U  of  T"s  plan  for  restructuring  the 
university. 

"We'll  continue  the  battle  of 
the  White  Paper,  as  not  much  was 
done  last  year  because  of  the  stu- 
dent strike,"  he  said.  "We're  go- 
ing to  continue  on  with  that  and 
the  course  refund  schedule.  Be- 
lieve me,  [the  schedule]  will 
change." 

Santaguida  says  he  would  also 
like  to  increase  the  amount  of 
student  participation  in  the  cam- 
pus radio  station,  CIUT  FM.  This 
may  be  done  by  increasing  coun- 
cil reps  on  the  station's  board  of 
directors,  he  says. 

"We've  got  four  SAC  reps  on 
the  board.  We  need  time  to  figure 
out  what  the  future  of  CIUT  is," 
he  said.  "It's  a  student  radio  sta- 
tion and  students  should  have 
more  representation." 

Cleaning  up  SAC's  finances, 
which  have  been  erratic  recently, 
will  also  be  the  job  of  the  two 
vice-presidents. 

"(Budgetary  matters]  were 


slow  and  inefficient,"  says 
Santaguida.  "Wc  were  without  a 
business  manager  [before  ]  We 
now  have  one. ..to  balance  our 
books." 

Todd  says  increasing  the 
amount  of  services  the  council 
provides  students  will  be  his  pri- 
ority. 

"We  want  to  expand  things 
that  were  successful  like  the  Blue 
Crew  and  Homecoming,"  said 
Todd. 

Santaguida  agrees. 

"(There's)  no  reason  why 
Homecoming  at  U  of  T  can't  be 
like  Queen's.  It  won't  be  a  pet- 
ting zoti  this  year,"  he  said. 

Undergraduate  students  also 
need  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  their 
health  plan,  says  Santaguida.  So, 
there  will  be  a  referendum  ques- 
tion on  the  March  22  and  23  bal- 
lots in  the  SAC  board  of  directors 
election. 

Currently,  full-time  students 
pay  $12  a  >  car  lo  receive  a  70  per 


cent  refund  on  prescription  drugs 
they  buy.  Moves  to  increase  the 
amount  students  pay  to  the  little 
known  plan  have  been  defeated 
repeatedly  by  the  students,  but 
Santaguida  says  its  tiiDe  to  try 
again. 

"(Each  student]  is  paying  just 
over  $  1 2  and  Seaboard  Insurance 
says  it's  not  enough,"  he  said. 
"Students  pay  $12.72  for  some- 
thing ihcy  should  be  paying  S200 
a  year  for.  We  need  to  double  (the 
current  fee]  in  order  to  get  80  per 
cent  coverage  [on  prescription 
drugs.)" 

The  council  also  hopes  to  start 
a  paycard  system,  so  students  can 
get  deductions  when  they  actu- 
ally pay  for  prescriptions,  says 
Todd. 

He  would  also  like  to  see  an 
opt-out  provision  for  the  health 
plan,  since  so  few  students  use  it. 

"Students  will  also  opt  out  if 
their  parents  have  a  plan,"  he 
said 


GOVER 

Nominations  for  most  positions 
positions  will  be  held  the  week 
Teaching  staff  (3  seats) 

Martin  Moskovitz* 

Ronald  D.  Venter* 

Peggy  Lcatt* 

Administrative  staff  (1  seat) 
Judith  Eichmanis 
Mary  Lee  Halverson 
Carol  Seidman 
David  Zutautus 

Full-time  undergraduate  (2 
seats) 

Georgina  Bencsik  (Erindale) 
Michael  Caccamo  (Erindale) 
Danny  Huh  (Trinity) 
Alan  Kenigsberg  (UQ 
Niral  Merchant  (Trinity) 
Manuel  Pedrosa 

(St.  Michael's) 
Tom  Peng  (Scaiborough) 
Amii  Puri  (Victoria) 
CaniiclTemer(UC) 
Anderson     Tung  (St. 
michael's) 


CIL  ELECTIONS 

closed  Friday.  Elections  forsti 
of  Mar.  20. 
Parcsh  Trivedi  (Erindale) 


1 


Full-time  undergraduate  (pro- 
fessional faculty)  (2  seats) 
Ryan  D'Sa  (Medicine) 
Shawn  Langer  (Medicine) 
Nominations  held  open  ||b 
second  seat 

Part-time  undergraduate  (2 
seats) 
Patti  Cross 

Anthony  K.  Teckasingh 
Wendy  Talfourd- Jones 

Graduate  students  (1  seat)  i. 
Nominations  held  open 


Graduate  students  (professi 

faculty)  (1  seat) 
Henry  M.  Kim(Engiiieei 
Jian-Xin  Li  (Ptiannacy) 
Richard  Yoon  ( 


^acclaimed 
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Monday,  February  27,  1995 


Varsity  News  3 


Nothing  has  changed,  things  getting  worse:  employees 

Libraries  at  U  of  T  remember  strike 


Unshelved  by  dishevelled 

BY  Laura  Connell 
Varsity  Staff 

Feb.  28  commemorates  the  anni- 
versary of  library  worker's  1991 
strike,  the  longest  in  U  of  T  his- 
tory. 

According  to  Alan  Shier,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees,  Local  1230, 
representing  U  of  T  library  work- 
ers, the  three-and-a-half  month- 
long  strike  is  still  abilter  memory. 
Workers  feel  conditions  have 
improved  little  if  at  all,  he  said. 

"Nothing  has  changed,"  said 
Shier.  "The  situation  is  as  bad  if 


library  workers. 

not  worse  than  before  the  strike. 
A  lot  of  the  issues  that  were  per- 
tinent then  are  still  going  on  now." 

The  main  issues  of  the  1991 
strike  were  wages,  job  security, 
workload  and  grievance  proce- 
dures. 

"We  tried  to  deal  with  things 
on  a  complaint  level  with  man- 
agement," he  said,  "but  it  didn't 
work." 

Anne  Darcy,  recording  secre- 
tary for  CUPE  Local  1230,  and 
an  employee  at  the  Science  and 
Medicine  Library,  agrees. 

"From  my  perspective  they 
[management]  don't  listen  much. 


(Samantha  RajasmghamA/S) 


Decisions  are  made  and  various 
committees  haven't  seemed  to 
work  out.  We  really  don't  feel 
that  our  voices  are  being  heard." 

But  library  services  co- 
ordinator Norma  Lewis  disagrees 
that  management  is  ignoring 
workers'  demands. 

"As  a  result  of  the  strike  there 
is  a  mutual  agreement  between 
management  and  staff,"  she  said. 

After  the  strike,  according  to 
Lewis,  agreement  was  reached 
when  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives from  management  and 
the  union  met  at  a  neutral  site  in 
Niagara-on-the-Lake,  to  discuss 


issues  involving  administration, 
communication,  altitudes,  health 
and  safety,  and  training. 

"Jointly,  we  worked  out  what 
the  issues  were  and  how  we  could 
solve  them.  Some  people  feel 
these  solutions  are  not  working.  I 
happen  to  feel  they  are." 

But  today  the  union  feels  the 
issue  of  job  security  has  not  been 
dealt  with  adequately. 

They  say  staff  is  being  cut  dis- 
proportionately to  management. 

"The  union  membership  is  be- 
ing cut  back,  but  management 
remains  as  fat  as  ever,"  said  Darcy. 

"Basically,  they  are  taking 
away  permanent  staff  and  replac- 
ing them  with  part-timers.  It's 
insidious  and  it's  union-busting." 

The  union  is  also  complaining 
that  management  is  accountable 
only  to  the  university's  provost, 
instead  of  to  workers  and  stu- 
dents. "It  is  a  sore  point  with  me 
the  amount  of  money  thai  goes 
into  administration  instead  of  the 
students,"  said  Darcy. 

Shier  feels  chief  librarian 
Carole  Moore  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly less  involved  in  af- 
fairs within  the  library  system  to 
the  point  of  being  "an  absentee 
type  of  CEO." 

"[Moore]  is  not  very  creative, 
not  very  innovative,  not  very 
bright,"  said  Shier. 


Conlon  stiii  not  compensated 


Continued  from  page  1 

accountable  for  fabricating  evi- 
dence, for  torture,  for  withhold- 
ing alibi  witnesses,  fortampcring 
with  police  statements." 

Some  of  them  have  been 
charged  but  none  of  them  have 
been  convicted,  he  said. 

"When  the  inquiries  are 
launched,  they  get  the  same  po- 
lice to  investigate  the  police.  It's 
like  getting  the  Mafia  to  investi- 
gate organized  crime,"  said 
Conlon. 

And  he  adds  that  the  British 
government  hasn't  compensated 
members  of  the  Guilford  Four  for 
the  suffering  they  endured. 

"jit's]  five-and-a-half  years 
after  our  release  and  we  are  still 
wailing  to  be  compensated.  Until 
wc  find  out  what  the  finally  com- 
pensation will  be,  wc  won't  have 
the  right  to  sue  individual  police 
officers  or  police  forces.  It  is  just 


Erratum 

In  the  Feb.  23  issue,  two  pho- 
tographs of  U  of  T's  men's  and 
women's  varsity  basketball 
teams  were  inadvertently  re- 
versed. 


prolonging  the  suffering  of  eve- 
ryone." 

Conlon  says  that  unless  the 
British  penal  system  and  police 
force  is  reformed,  the  prospects 
for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland  are 
limited. 

"Until  there  have  been  changes 
within  the  British  legal  system 
and  the  police  force,  there  will 
always  be  this  fear  that  the  vio- 
lence could  erupt  again  into  the 
political  assassinations,  sectarian 
violence,  religious  bigotry .  I  don't 
think  that  we  can  say  at  this  mo- 
ment in  time  that  it  is  not  going  to 
return,"  Conlon  said. 

He  says,  however,  that  he  has 
little  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
British  system  to  reform  itself. 

"To  be  honest,  I  have  little 
confidence  in  the  British  legal 
system. ..reforming  itself.  I  do 
believe  that  this  can  happen,  but 
only  through  people  with  no  hid- 
den political  agenda,"  said 
Conlon. 

Even  with  the  release  last 
Wednesday  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  British  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments on  a  framework  for 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland,  Conlon 
says  he  is  still  pessimistic  about 
peace  for  the  north. 


"There  is  a  more  relaxed  at- 
mosphere now  in  the  Nonh,  but 
this  (is  only  because  of]  a  with- 
drawal of  British  troops  during 
daylight  hours.  They  still  patrol 
the  streets  but  their  presence  is 
not  as  pronounced  as  what  it  was," 
he  said. 

Conlon,  who  now  lives  in  Lon- 
don, wrote  a  book  about  his  expe- 
riences, called  Proved  Innocent. 
It  was  the  basis  for  film  /n  the 
Name  of  the  Father. 

Conlon  says  the  response  to 
the  film  from  both  Catholics  and 


Protestants  in  Ireland  has  been 
phenomenal. 

And  he  says  the  film  has  been 
important  in  raising  awareness  in 
Ireland  about  human  and  civil 
rights  abusestn  Northern  Ireland. 

"(The]  film  became  a  huge 
vehicle  for  increasing  awareness 
of  crimes  against  innocent  peo- 
ple," he  said. 

"I  think  that  this  was  because 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike 
thought  that  it  was  a  balanced 
film  that  wasn't  trying  to  advo- 
cate any  political  line  or  agenda." 


^4$  t/ie  government  ifoesup^ 
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Up  there!  They  came  from  up  there:  Rael. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 

They  took  him 
to  their  planet 


Continued  from  page  1 

Rael  dismisses  other  peo- 
ple's accounts  of  encounters 
with  aliens. 

"You  have  millions  of  peo- 
ple on  the  earth  who  have  seen 
UFOs — and  among  these  peo- 
ple some  of  them  claim  they 
received  a  message.  But  there 
is  only  one  messenger,  not  two, 
not  three,"  he  said. 

Diane  Brisebois,  a  Toronto 
Raelian  "guide,"  said  that  the 
movement  does  not  proselyt- 
ize and  that  people  join  of  their 
own  free  will. 

"The  Elohim  are  giving  us 
this  message  and  it's  addressed 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  to  their  faith,"  said 
Brisebois. 

"We  want  people  to  look  at 
it — we  don't  want  to  convince 
anybody — analyze  it,  study  it, 
and  then  if  you  think  it's  logi- 
cal then  look  into  it,"  she  said. 

Some  of  the  people  present 
at  Friday's  assembly  were 
skeptical  of  the  Raelians'  pres- 
entation. 

"It's  a  bit  too  different,  it 
wasn't  my  thing,"  said  Manecsh 


Bidaye,  a  Grade  1 1  student 
from  Martingrove  Collegiate 
who  had  come  to  see  a  friend 
enter  the  contest. 

"[Rael's]  applying  to  the 
right  audience.  This  seems  like 
the  type  of  crowd  that  would 
be  into  that,"  said  Paul 
Purificati,  a  London  teacher 
whose  band,  Violet  Jones,  par- 
ticipated in  the  contest. 

Puri  ficati  said  he  didn' t  take 
the  Raelians' beliefs  seriously. 

"I'm  a  teacher,  the  singer  in 
my  band  is  a  doctor,"  he  said. 
"Most  people  that  just  have  a 
high-school  education  might 
be  taken  in  by  this — or  Star 
Trekkers,  mayte." 

The  e  vening' s  $  1 ,000  grand 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  16- 
piece  World  Peace  Choir  from 
Toronto.  Leader  Wayne  St. 
John  said  he  found  the 
Raelians'  claims  interesting. 

"I've  been  researching  the 
UFOlogy  field  for  almost  20 
years,"  St.  John  said. 

The  Raelian  Movement  has 
over  30,000  members  world- 
wide, and  about  2,000  in 
Canada,  mostly  in  Quebec. 
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Here  we  go  again 


For  the  second  lime  in  three  years,  there  is  no 
race  for  student  council  president. 

A  ticket  of  the  three  current  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council  commissioners  went  unchal- 
lenged Friday,  a  repeal  of  two  years  ago  when  no 
one  chose  to  run  against  an  ambitious  Governing 
Council  member  named  Edward  de  Gale. 

We  don't  need  to  remind  jxjople  what  hap- 
pened that  year — but  we  will,  anyway.  De  Gale 
got  caught  with  his  hand  in  the  till,  and  his 
resignation  sent  the  council  into  months  of  pa- 
ralysis. Which  was  probably  a  gcxxl  thing,  be- 
cause before  the  paralysis  they  managed  to  go 
lens  of  thousands  of  dollars  over  budget. 

Trouble  was,  students  couldn't  really  get  an- 
gry. THEY  hadn't  voted  for  the  loser.  No  one 
had.  He  just  tt)ok  the  job  by  default.  Expectations 
were  abysmally  low.  The  fact  that  even  those 
expectations  were  not  met  was  part  of  the  de  Gale 
charm. 

Expectations  for  next  year's  student  council 
arc  likewise,  low.  New  president  Marco 
Santaguida  will  walk  into  the  job  of  the  depart- 
ing Gareih  Spanglett,  without  having  to  cam- 
paign, talk,  or  listen  to  any  of  the  students  he 
claims  to  represent. 

This  disastrous  indictment  of  the  student  po- 
litical process  could  be  partially  due  to  the  noto- 
rious mudslinging  match  that  Spanglett  himself 
triumphed  in,  an  election  campaign  that  is  still, 
amazingly,  being  fought  out  in  the  courts.  Thai 
little  spectacle,  combined  with  the  abortive  de 
Gale  year,  would  lower  the  value  of  the  council 
in  anyone's  eyes. 

But  contempt  is  only  part  of  the  problem.  For 
a  lot  of  the  blame  for  this  acclamation  has  to  fall 
on  this  year's  council. 


revamped  the  constitution  to  replace  the  tradi- 
tional two-person  ticket  with  a  triumvirate;  a 
president  and  two  vice-presidents,  making  the 
council  the  only  constituency  ANYWHERE  that 
uses  a  three-person  ticket.  He  could  have  split 
the  ticket,  and  allowed  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent candidates  to  run  individually,  like  every 
other  student  council  does,  but  that,  seemingly, 
didn't  occur  to  anyone. 

It's  a  change  that  can  only  lead  to  less  compe- 
tition for  the  job.  Now,  you  don't  just  have  to 
find  one  friend  with  political  ambition,  you  need 
two.  Or  another  way:  say  there  were  five  people 
in  the  ambition  p(X)l  to  choose  from  this  year. 
Before  those  five  could  count  on  forming  at  least 
two  tickets;  now  they  make  up  only  one. 

Thanks  to  Spanglett — who  has  said  the  con- 
stitutional changes  were  the  most  important  thing 
he  had  to  do — we  are  guaranteed  more 
acclamations  for  his  job  than  everbcforc.  Thanks, 
Gareth.  You've  been  a  real  help. 

Of  course,  the  changes  to  make  three  posi- 
tions out  of  two  were  supponed  fully  by  the  three 
commissioners.  Now  we  have  an  idea  why;  they 
don't  have  to  run  against  each  other,  and  risk 
losing.  Oh,  and  did  we  neglect  to  mention  that 
Spanglctt  s  council  will  not  be  setting  the  new 
position's  salaries? 

Think  about  it.  The  three  current  commission- 
ers — Santaguida,  Greg  Todd,  and  David 
Ruddell — help  devise  an  elaborately  complex 
electoral  ticket  that  guarantees  they  don't  have 
to  fight  amongst  themselves.  Then  they  run.  and 
win,  because  no  one  understands  the  changes,  or 
even  sees  a  point  in  challenging  a  trio  of  the  three 
most  senior  council  directors.  Then,  when  they 
get  in  office,  they  get  to  set  their  own  salaries. 


It  was,  after  all,  Spanglett  and  friends  who        Well,  it  beats  working. 


Dear  diary 


An  excerpt  from  the  diary  of  Dr.  Ian  Newbould, 
president  of  Mount  Allison  University  in  New 
Brunswick: 

8  a.m.  Get  to  office.  There's  a  note  from  the 
secretary,  to  wit:  "I  wouldn't  work  for  you  if  you 
were  the  last  boss  on  earth!"  Am  forced  to 
conclude  she's  not  coming  in.  Call  temp  agency. 
8:15  a.m.  Desk  covered  with  tixiay's  resigna- 
tions. With  shovel,  place  them  in  the  closet. 
8:30  a.m.  First  brick  through  the  window.  Close 
curtains. 

9  a.m.  Several  hundred  students  stage  sit-in  in 
executive  washroom.  Have  to  go  to  john  in 
student  centre. 

10  a.m.  Faculty  present  petition  signed  by  90  per 
cent  of  the  university's  staff,  demanding  I  resign. 
I  try  to  offer  them  coffee,  but  students  have 
stolen  all  the  china. 

1 0: 30  a.m.  Lights,  power  go  out.  Electrical  work- 
ers must  be  on  strike  again. 

1 1  a.m.  Go  to  look  out  window.  Sniper  in  watch 
tower  misses  me,  but  does  manage  to  hit  several 
students. 


Noon.  Break  for  lunch:  dead  students  are  begin- 
ning to  smell.  Can't  eat  at  the  cafeteria;  all  the 
staff  are  staging  wildcat  strike.  Go  to  McDonald's 
instead.  Don't  want  Big  Mac;  give  it  to  a  dog.  It 
dies. 

1  p.m.  Gel  back  to  office.  Several  library  staff 
walk  in,  sit  on  sofa,  douse  themselves  with 
gasoline.  I  ask  them  not  to  smoke,  go  for  walk. 
2:15  p.m.  Fire  department  won't  let  me  back  in 
office.  Kid  outside  psychology  building  asks  me 
for  a  light.  They  need  it  to  bum  me  in  effigy. 
3:30  p.m.  Return  to  office.  Firemen,  students, 
sofa,  all  gone .  Try  to  get  some  work  done,  but  am 
interrupted  by  the  head  of  religious  studies  and 
several  local  priests  staging  an  exorcism.  Am 
sprinkled  repeatedly  with  holy  water,  and  told 
"Gel  the  hence,  spawn  of  Saian !"  Don "  t  bother  to 
offer  coffee.  After  several  minutes,  they  seem  to 
get  dispirited,  and  leave. 
4:30  p.m.  Carexplodes.  Am  forced  to  take  bus  to 
governing  council  meeting. 
5  p.m.  Council  renews  me  for  second  term  as 
president.  Go  home. 
A  good  day. 
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Anti-British 

rhetoric 
disappointing 

Your  Feb.  20  issue  contained  an 
article  by  one  Cormac  McCarthy 
("Northern  Ireland  conflict  con- 
tinues"), which  I  hoped  would 
offer  some  constructive  insight 
into  the  resolution  of  the  "trou- 
ble" in  Nonhem  Ireland.  Instead, 
I  was  disappointed  to  find  a 
shabby  anti-British  diatribe. 

!  could  have  responded  to 
.McCarthy '  s  piece  with  an  equally 
unhelpful  catalogue  of  Irish  Re- 
publican Army  atrcKities  in  Brit- 
ain, but  where  would  that  get  us 
If  the  problems  in  Northern  Ire- 
land are  ever  to  be  resolved  peace- 
fully, it  will  be  when  the  people 
of  our  generation  start  to  look 
forward,  and  stop  regurgitating 
the  sins  of  our  fathers. 

If  McCarthy  seriously  wants 
to  contribute  to  an  amicable  last- 
ing solution,  I  suggest  he  cease 
his  inflammatory  anti-British 
rhetoric  and  try  to  be  a  little  more 
constructive. 

Andrew  Willis 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Safe  spaces 
equal  reverse 
discrimination 

I  was  stunned  by  the  attitudes  and 
views  expressed  in  the  article 
"Women-only  area  caught  in  con- 
u-oversy,"  (Feb.  20).  I  thought 
this  article,  in  which  people 
openly  support  discrimination  at 
universities  and  fear  its  end,  could 
have  only  come  from  the  archives 
of  the  Varsity. 

Mike  Pearson  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group 
expressed  concern  for  and  disap- 
proval of  the  de-segregation  of 
the  Munford  Centre  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph,  a  centre  which 
excluded  persons  on  the  basis  of 
skin  colour  and  ethnic  origin. 
Pearson  stated  that  the  de-segre- 
gation "of  the  Munford  Centre 
space  calls  all  exclusionary  areas 
of  campus  into  question." 

Lynn  Jenkins  of  the  U  of  G's 
Women's  Resource  Centre,  ex- 
pressed suppon  for  areas  exclud- 
ing persons  on  the  basis  of  gen- 
der, saying  it  is  "a  human  rights 
issue." 

Finally,  Kristine  Maitland  of 


the  University  of  Toronto  Wom- 
en's Centre,  says  the  abolition  of 
exclusionary  centres  "sets  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  because  it  sets 
all  such  centres  at  risk." 

It  is  fundamentally  wrong,  re- 
gardless of  intention,  to  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  gender, 
religion,  or  sexual  orientation. 
The  whole  principle  behind  the 
human  rights  that  are  enshrined 
in  Canadian  law  is  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  all  persons  to  partici- 
pate equally  and  totally  within 
s(Kiety. 

There  may  certainly  be  a  need 
for  minority  groups  to  meet  and 
discuss  relevant  issues,  but  many 
such  groups  already  accomplish 
this  without  the  need  for  policies 
which  exclude  people  who  are 
different. 

It  is  amazing  that  Jenkins  sees 
Mordechai  Ro/anski's  argument 
that  exclusionary  spaces  are  a 
form  of  racism  and  sexism  as 
Himsy.  What  is  Himsy  is  her  re- 
sponse that  .s(K'iety  has  male  and 
female-only  washrooms,  and 
should  therefore  have  gender-seg- 
regated centres.  Equally  weak  is 
Pearson's  comment  that  "the 
women's  centre  is  a  place  women 
can  go  if  they  ch(Kise  to  be  away 
from  men." 

These  arguments  did  not  hold 
up  years  ago  to  justify  men-only 
centres  like  Hart  House,  and  they 
do  not  hold  up  today  to  justify  the 
reverse  situation. 

Perhaps  the  most  offensive  part 
of  the  article  came  at  the  end 
when  Maitland  dismissed 
Ro/anski's  views  on  racism,  stat- 
ing "this  is  a  man  who  doesn't 
know  what  it's  like  to  stand  out." 
I  didn't  realize  visible  minorities 
and  women  were  the  only  people 
able  to  experience  hatred  and  dis- 
crimination. Ro/.anski  might  be 
Jewish  or  gay.  While  he  may  not 
know  what  it  is  like  to  stand  out, 
he  may  know  exactly  what  it's 
like  to  feel  hatred  and  excluded, 
despite  looking  exactly  like  eve- 
ryone around  him. 

Maitland'scomment  is  narrow- 
minded  and  indicative  of  the  peo- 
ple who  argue  on  behalf  of  main- 
taining exclusionary  centres. 

Gregory  Silverman 
UCIII 

Catholic 
double-talk 

I  have  read  with  interest  "In  the 
name  of  the  father "  by  Sebastien 
Lavertu  (Feb.  9),  that  deals  rather 


thoughtfully  with  the  i.ssues  of 
interest  to  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Yet  I  take  a  strong  exception  to 
the  views  on  contraception  ex- 
pressed in  the  article  by  Julie 
Vieira.  I  understand  she  only  toes 
the  official  party  line  of  the  church 
hierarchy  on  this.  But  the  arro- 
gance of  this  attitude  is  really  too 
much.  "If  only  [the  rank  and  file 
Catholics]  understtxxl..."  "Until 
we  fully  understand  the  issue..." 

We  arc  not  chumps,  Ms.  Vieira! 
We  understand.  This  is  the  alti- 
tude that  is  so  patronizing!  The 
stupid  people  don't  understand  I 
the  wise  leaders  of  the  church 
After  you  brainwash  the  people 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  iticy 
still  don't  understand. 

Human  sexuality  is  something 
to  be  ashamed  of  and  cannot  be 
considered  an  end  in  itself.  We've 
heard  this  story  again  and  again. 
What's  there  to  understand? 

The  real  issues  here  are  guilt, 
manipulation  and  the  arrogance  | 
of  power.  Wc  understand  this  too, 
Ms.  Vieira.  And  the  real  victims 
are  the  poor  and  oppressed  women 
of  the  Third  World.  Nobody  asks 
them  if  they  want  to  serve  as  baby 
machines  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God. 

There  are  many  intelligent  and 
responsible  people  who  believe 
that  the  Catholic  hierarchy's  op- 
position to  birth  control  is  a  hor- 
rible moral  failure  in  our  over- 
crowded and  troubled  world, 
where  wilderness  and  nature  arc 
under  an  ever-increasing  moral 
threat. 

This  issue  is  far  \.oo  important 
for  double-talk.  The  future  of  the 
world  is  at  stake. 

Yuri  Kuchinsky 
Toronto 
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Council  makes  clubs  accountable  to  undergrads 


BY  MIKE  RUSEK 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  currently  has  no  policy 
towards  its  interaction  with  cam- 
pus clubs.  As  a  result,  the  council 
is  obliged  to  support  any  group 
meeting  Simcoe  Hall's  notori- 
ously loose  requirements  for  of- 
ficial clubs  recognition.  Although 
the  majority  of  the  close  to  200 
official  clubs  at  U  of  T  contribute 
significantly  to  undergraduate 
life,  there  are  some  that  do  not. 

In  changing  the  criteria  for  club 
funding,  it  is  not  the  council's 
intention  to  "victimize"  anyone, 
nor  do  we  aim  to  restrict  anyone's 
participation  in  campus  activi- 
ties. We  want  to  ensure  the  un- 
dergraduate student  fees  SAC 
collects  are  directed  back  into 
projects  that  will  benefit  the  un- 
dergraduate community. 

But  there  are  a  number  of 
groups  operating  on  campus  that 
are,  by  their  own  admission, 


merely  "fronts"  for  parent  organi- 
zations operating  off  campus.  Al- 
though other  Canadian  universi- 
ties have  refused  to  recognize 
them  and  have  even  banned  them 
from  school  property,  Simcoe 
Hall  has  refused  to  exercise  simi- 
lar discretion  on  behalf  of  stu- 
dents. This  is,  of  course,  not  sur- 
prising for  an  administration  that 
turns  student  centres  into  parking 
lots  or  espresso  stands.  As  a  re- 
sult, undergraduate  student  fees 
are  not  always  being  used  to  sup- 
port organizations  that  have  the 
best  interest  of  undergrads  at 
heart. 

After  a  series  of  meetings  with 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  as 
well  as  discussions  with  other 
universities,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
is  in  our  best  interest  to  release 
ourselves  from  Simcoe  Hall,  and 
to  create  our  own  policy.  The 
new  guidelines  act  as  a  sort  of 
"declaration  of  independence" 
with  the  aim  of  guaranteeing  that 


students  have  the  final  say  over 
how  money  is  spent. 

Accordingly,  the  new  club 
guidelines  will  ensure  this  under- 
graduate council  will  only  pro- 
vide services  for  clubs  deserving 
our  support.  Whether  it  is  partici- 
pating in  Orientation  or  in  clubs 
days,  or  using  the  council' s  com- 
puter facilities,  or  advertising  in 
On  Campus,  or  even  receiving 
event  funding,  a  campus  club 
should  obviously  have  some  rel- 
evance for  undergraduates. 

Though  every  club  on  campus 
could  reasonably  claim  it  is  pro- 
viding a  needed  campus  service, 
further  distinctions  are  necessary. 
Quite  an  uproar  would  result  if 
McDonald' s  received  S  AC  funds 
on  the  grounds  that  its  Big  Macs 
provided  a  service  to  hungry  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  student 
societies  receiving  SAC  recogni- 
tion will  have  primarily  under- 
graduates as  members.  This  will 


Big  brother  is  watching 


BY  MICHELE  PARENT 

Well,  I  think  it  happened.  I  was  flying  down  the  427 
north  bound  (fiying  is  a  little  extreme;  I  might  have 
been  going  1 20  km),  and  a  flash  of  light  caught  my 
eye  in  my  rear  view  mirror.  The  dreaded  Big  Brother 
radar  system  that  now  plagues  major  highways 
across  Ontario  caught  me  in  the  act,  I  think.  I  was 
caught  with  my  arm,  up  to  the  shoulder,  in  the 
speeding  cookie  jar. 

After  the  initial  rage,  and  feelings  of  being  vio- 
lated by  a  faceless,  voiceless  being,  I  wondered  how 
my  mother  would  take  it.  My  car  is  in  her  name.  She 
will  be  the  one  who  will  be  charged  with  driving  20 
kilometers  over  the  speed  limit  if  Big  Brother  and 
his  arrangement  of  radars  and  cameras  actually 
caught  me.  The  woman  who  has  her  Lincoln  set  to 
beep  whenever  she  exceeds  80  kilometers,  even  on 
the  highway,  will  be  charged  with  speeding.  Some- 
thing just  doesn't  fit  here. 

The  entire  system  is  inefficient.  It  is  completely 
impossible  to  identify  the  driver. 

I  never  drive.  Living  in  the  city  and  so  close  to 
school  at  that,  1  never  really  have  the  opportunity  to 
whiz  through  town  in  my  little  Honda,  or  the  money 
to  pay  for  horrendous  U  of  T  parking  fees.  So,  it  is 
usually  my  feet  or  public  transit  that  gets  me  to 
where  I  want  to  go. 

The  one  time  I  take  the  plunge  and  take  Jack,  my 
Honda  Civic  hatchback,  out  for  a  spin,  a  nasty  grey 
van  is  planted  en  route  to  my  mother's.  I  am  usually 
pretty  cautious  on  the  roads.  I  just  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  potential  speeders  and  follow  the  lead  of  their 
swirling  exhaust,  something  I  am  sure  most  speed 


demons  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

I  can  only  imagine  the  sickos  that  operate  those 
cameras  that  have  aggravated  thousands  of  people 
and  brought  in  thousands  of  dollars  for  our  govern- 
ment. Those  doughnut  eating,  coffee  swigging 
wanna-be  cops  who  didn' t  quite  make  it  through  the 
police  academy,  sit  patently  waiting  for  speeders 
over  dull  conversation  and  some  rude  reading  ma- 
terial. 

And  as  if  there  were  not  enough  crime  in  Toronto 
to  keep  our  men  and  women  in  blue  busy  on  the 
streets.  Oh,  no.  They  make  it  their  life's  work  to 
catch  speeders:  cowards,  hiding  in  a  van.  What 
inspiring  work. 

And  with  this  form  of  speed  control,  all  of  the 
traditional  excuses  are  completely  out  the  window. 
The  "I  have  a  mild  bladder  infection"  excuse  or  my 
personal  fave:  "I  just  received  some  bad  news 
and.  ..(insert  breakdown  of  choice  here),"  are  not  of 
any  use  anymore.  And  all  those  years  of  practicing 
in  front  of  the  mirror...  down  the  tubes. 

I  am  a  good  person.  I  don't  steal,  pillage  or  set 
small  homes  on  fire.  I  don't  cuss  or  abuse  anyone. 
I  can  think  of  a  plethora  of  crimes  far  more  heinous 
than  a  little  harmless  speeding. 

So  I  can  get  a  little  heavy-footed  when  I  have 
somewhere  to  go.  But  not  dangerously  heavy-footed. 
There  is  a  fine  line,  and  anyone  who  drives  (drives 
well  that  is),  knows  that.  Now  if  we  can  only  teach 
this  to  the  police-rejects  that  operate  our  friendly 
radars.  But  don't  count  on  it. 

Michele  Parent  is  a  frustrated  speed  demon  and  the 
features  editor  at  the  Varsity. 


Let's  all  die  in  debt 


BY  CHRIS  BORST 

I've  been  thinking  about  this  cuts- 
to-cducation  stuff.  Hey,  what  are 
we  so  worried  about?  The  gov- 
ernment has  decided  they're  go- 
ing to  pass  off  their  debt  into  us. 
So  what  if  the  government  ran  it 
up  paying  for  our  parents'  and 
grandparents'  benefits?  They've 
always  said  that  they '  re  mortgag- 
ing the  future.  Well,  the  future  is 
here  and  we're  it! 

That  worries  you?  Disturbs 
you?  Don't  you  fret.  Hey,  let's 
just  take  a  lesson  from  our  gov- 
ernments. Mortgage  the  future! 

The  provincial  government  is 
going  to  double  tuition?  But 
they're  still  going  to  give  us  the 
loans  we  want.  And  hey,  they'll 
even  recognize  that  we're  going 
to  end  up  like  the  Third  World 
countries !  The  feds  are  saying  we 
can  re-negotiate  our  payments 
down,  before  we've  even  negoti- 
ated the  loan ! 

Now,  that  means,  of  course, 
that  we'll  still  be  paying  off  our 
student  loans  when  we  get  to  re- 
tirement age.  But  who  cares?  We 


won't  be  able  to  retire  anyway. 
There  won't  be  any  pension 
money  left! 

And  sure,  university  will  cost 
several  times  more  for  poor  stu- 
dents than  for  the  rich  ones.  But 
that  just  means  that  poor  students 
will  have  that  much  greater  op- 
portunity to  borrow! 

Once  you've  got  a  mortgage 
on  your  education,  you  can  get  a 
mortgage  for  your  stereo,  your 
cellular  phone  and  your  compu- 
ter! 

There's  almost  nothing  you 
can't  get,  but  for  a  few  bucks 
down  and  some  easy  monthly 
payments.  And  food  and  cloth- 
ing? That's  what  your  comple- 
mentary credit  card  is  for! 

Yes,  indeed!  The  markets  are 
just  dying  to  lend  you  money  for 
anything  and  everything.  So  how 
can  you  refuse?! 

Hey,  it  is  our  moral  obligation 
to  borrow.  If  nobody  borrowed, 
how  would  the  banks  make  out- 
rageous tax-free  profits?  If  no- 
body borrowed,  how  could  the 
pension  funds  hope  to  meet  the 
demands  our  grandparents  and 


parents  are  putting  on  them?  If 
nobody  borrowed,  who  could  do 
any  consumer  spending  (the  en- 
gine of  our  economy,  don't  you 
know)?  If  nobody  borrowed,  if 
we  all  just  tried  to  use  the  capital 
we  actually  have,  our  capitalist 
economy  would  have  stopped 
growing  decades  ago.  And  eco- 
nomic growth,  as  we  all  know,  is 
the  meaning  of  life. 

Come  on,  people,  you  can  do 
it.  It's  called  leverage,  and  it 
works.  Just  ask  the  Reichmanns. 

What's  that?  Bankruptcy?  You 
pessimist!  Why,  you're  probably 
a  communist  too.  If  it  all  gets  too 
much  for  you,  sock  it  to  your 
kids,  just  like  our  parents  are  sock- 
ing it  to  us. 

But,  if  you're  so  worried,  just 
slay  in  school.  Accumulating  in- 
terest? No  problem.  Infinite  de- 
ferral payments! 

Anybody  can  do  it.  Die  in  debt ! 

Chris  Speaks  is following  his  own 
advice  and  running  up  debt — 
and  deferring  the  payments — by 
gettingaPh.D.  in  philosophy  here 
atUofT. 


Hey  -  Where's  the  McDonald's  booth. 


make  certain  that  these  groups 
are  relevant  to  the  students  SAC 
represents.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  requirement  that  a  majority  of 
a  club's  executive  positions  are 
filled  by  undergrads.  Not  only 
will  this  make  the  executive  more 
accountable  to  the  people  it 
serves,  but  it  will  also  prevent 
off-campus  interests  from  exert- 
ing influence  over  what  should 
be  a  student-run  enterprise. 

The  further  requirement — that 
SAC-recognized  clubs  hold  at 
least  two  events  per  semester — is 
a  standard  one  at  universities 
across  Canada,  and  it  is  hardly 
unreasonable. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  already  existing  campus 
clubs  would  become  ineligible 
for  further  SAC  support,  the  door 
would  open  for  many  new  groups 
to  become  active.  So  instead  of 
feeling  helpless  and  "victimized," 
those  organizations  affected  by 


the  new  guidelines  should  try  to 
make  the  changes  that  should  have 
been  made  long  ago.  If  they  refuse 
to,  then  perhaps  they  have  no 
business  masquerading  as  student 
groups. 

In  short,  I  am  determined  to  see 
that  these  new  guidelines  come 
into  affect  for  next  year.  Long 
overdue,  and  very  much  needed, 
they  will  go  a  long  way  towards 


raising  the  level  of  club  activities 
and  participation  on  all  three  cam- 
puses. And  while  some  revisions 
will  still  be  made  and  some  de- 
tails revised,  the  basic  concept 
that  undergrad  money  is  best  spent 
on  undergrads  is  not  negotiable. 

Mike  Rusek  is  the  clubs  officer 
with  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council. 


SELAM 
RESTAURANT 


I  Delicious  authentic  Eritrean  and  £thiopean  cuisine. 

I  Vegetarian  duhes  is  our  specialty. 

I  We  also  have  spicy  meat  dishes 

I  875  Bloor  St  W. 

I  588-5496 

I  10%  OFF  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 

Staff  elections  for  Varsity  editor  will  be  held  on  Mar.  7. 

The  candidates  are: 
Stacey  Young 
Kerri  Huffman 


Candidate  screenings  will  take  place  on  Mar.  2  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St.  George 
St.  The  position  is  open  to  all  U  of  T  full-time  undergraduates  and  other 

members  of  Varsity  Publications  Inc. 
All  Varsity  staff  (those  who  have  made  eight  or  more  contributions  to  the 
paper)  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Staff  elections  for  other  Varsity  Masthead  positions  will  be  held  on  Mar. 

21. 

Nominations  close  on  Mar.  9  at  5  p.m.  Candidate  screenings  will  take 
place  on  Mar.  16  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St.  George  St. 
Positions  are  open  to  all  Varsity  staff.  All  staff  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Elections  for  Varsity  Publications'  Board  of  close  on  Mar.  9  at  5  p.m. 
All  full-time  undergraduates  and  professional  faculty  students  are  eligi- 
ble to  run  for  a  seat.  Seats  are  available  in  the  following  constituencies: 

Erindale  (1); 
Scarborough  (1); 
St.  George  Arts  and  Science  (4); 
Professional  Faculties  (3). 
Elections  will  be  held  on  Mar.  22  and  23,  if  required.  Nomination  forms 
can  be  obtained  at  44  St.  George  St.  and  should  be  returned  to  the  Chief 
Returning  Officer,  Poonam  Puri.  Candidates  must  obtain  25  signatures 
from  their  constituency  who  are  members  of  the  corporation. 

For  more  information,  call  Varsity  editor  Bruce  Rolston  at  979-283 1 . 
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cheap  food 
cheap  booze 
lots  of  fun 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  GriU 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  1  am 


4  WEEKS  IN  ISRAEL  $95a 


TheJerusalemFelbwsh^ 

A  dynamic  program  of  study  and  touring 
for  a  select  group 

Can  (416)  636-7530  or 


1-800-FELLOW5 


more  B  ACKTALKiii»' 


Continued  from  page  4 

Kids  are 
people,  too 

Children  should  have  ihe  right  lo 
vote. 

There  is  a  gaping  inconsist- 
ency in  the  logic  of  our  democ- 
racy in  denying  these  members  of 
society  this  fundamental  demo- 
cratic right.  I  realize  that  granting 
children  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot 
would  cause  a  shift  in  how  we 
view  children,  and  that  this  shift 
in  consciousness  will  be  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  many. 
However,  unless  we  back  up  our 
words  "the  rights  of  the  child" 
with  the  ballot  box,  this  platitude 
rings  false. 

If  we  said  about  women  that 
"they  have  the  right  to  adequate 
food,  safety  of  person,  the  right  to 
an  education,  the  right  to  resi- 


dence, the  right  lo  community," 
but  denied  them  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  contribute  to  the  decision- 
making process,  then  the  other 
rights  have  a  hollow  ring  of  con- 
descension. 

Many  might  argue  that  chil- 
dren haven't  the  intelligence  and 
experience  to  vote  in  a  meaning- 
ful way.  Of  course,  this  ridicu- 
lous argument  was  used  years 
ago  as  a  reason  for  denying  all 
non-male,  non-white  people  the 
right  to  participate  in  elections. 
We  accept  there  is  a  huge  range  of 
intelligence  and  experience 
among  human  beings,  none  more 
valuable  than  another.  We  all 
bring  our  own  attributes  to  the 
ballot  box  when  we  select  a  can- 
didate. 

Others  might  say  that  children 
don't  work  and  they  don't  really 
contribute  to  society,  and  there- 
fore shouldn't  vote.  Well,  I  re- 
member school  as  being  work. 
Also,  with  10  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment and  many  people  on  wel- 


fare, this  rationale  is  also  absurd. 

There  are  ways  of  contributing 
to  society  beyond  working.  Chil- 
dren do  art,  play,  create  selves 
who  become  the  future's  adults, 
give  and  gel  hugs,  create  commu- 
nity and  friendships — all  valu- 
able contributions  to  society.  I 
haven't  mentioned  household 
chores,  and  watching  out  for 
younger  siblings,  as  well  as  being 
a  huge  market  for  toys  and  other 
advertising  campaigns. 

Therefore  as  children  clearly 
are  contributors,  they  are  entitled 
lo  the  golden  prize  of  a  democ- 
racy; the  ballot. 

The  final  argument  against  the 
child's  right  to  vote  which  I  will 
address  is  the  fear  that  parents  or 
guardians  will  manipulate  or  force 
their  children  to  vote  for  candi- 
dates the  parents  endorse.  Well,  I 
recommend  a  viewing  of  Noam 
Chomsky 'sManM/acfur/Vj^  Con- 
sent. We  as  adults  are  constantly 
bombarded  with  messages  and 
attempted  manipulations  by  all 
sorts  of  media  and  institutions. 
Just  as  we  learn  lo  sort  out  our 
own  beliefs  from  those  poured  in 
our  ears,  so  will  our  children. 


Ian  Carevi, 

GvaduMt. 
Diploma  in 


The  bottom  line  is  that 
Concordia  graduate  students  are 
tops  in  a  bottom  hne  profession. 

Aspiring  accounianis  must  first  pass  the  rigorous  four-day  Uniform  Final  Examination  (U.EE.),  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.  Concordia's  success  in  these  examinations  has  been  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal,  its  students  having  convincingly  topped  the  national  pass  rate  si.x  limes  between  1988  and  1994. 
In  1994  for  example,  Concordia's  pass  rate  was  80%;  the  Canadian  average  was  53%,  Quebec's  39%. 

This  success  rate,  according  to  Gail  Fayerman,  director  of  the  Diploma  in  Accountancy  programme,  is  the 
result  of  "small  classes  which  enable  students  to  get  a  lot  of  personal  aiteniion  from  professors  who  are 
among  the  best  in  their  field.  Also,  our  courses  evolve  quickly  to  keep  up  with  current  developments  - 
Thai  sentiment  is  echoed  by  student  Ian  Carew.  recipient  of  Quebec's  third  highest  grade  in  last 
year's  U.FE..  He  credits  his  success  to  a  "comprehensive  curriculum,  and  professors  whose 
practical  work  experience  prepares  us  for  the  real  world". 

And  there  are  other  \  alid  reasons  Concordia  is  the  right  university  for  so  many  people: 
more  than  160  undergraduate  and  graduate  programmes  with  strong  reputations  in 
business  studies,  communications,  psychology  fine  ans  and  engineering,  a  college 
system  offering  a  personalized  approach  to  education,  a  friendly  atmosphere  with 
professors  who  are  known  for  their  accessibility  a  remarkable  choice  of 
programmes  on  a  full-  and  part-time  basis  and  two  campuses  with  a  student 
body  truly  representative  of  Montreal's  diverse  population. 

When  you  consider  that  Concordia  is  also  know  n  for  being  in  touch 
with  the  real  world,  you  can  be  assured  that  what  you  learn  here 

will  go  fanher  out  there. 


Concordia 

UNIVERSITY 


1435  dc  Maisonneuve  Blvd.  \V 
Montreal  (Quebec)  H3G  1M8 


Graduate  programmes 
offered  at  Concordia: 

Accountancy 
Administration 
Adult  Education 
Advanced  Music 

Performance 
Applied  Linguistics 
Applied  Social  Science 
Aerospace 
Art  Education 
Art  History 
Art  Therapy 
Biology 

Building  Studies 
Bus.  Administration 

(Airline  &  Aviation) 

(Executive  MBA) 
Chemistry 
Child  Study 
Civil  Engineering 
Communication 
Computer  Science 
Economics 
Ecotoxicology 
Educational  Studies 
Educ.  Technology 
Elect.  &  Computer  Eng. 
English 
History 
Humanities 
Instit.  Admin. 
Instruct.  Tech. 
Journalism 
Judaic  Studies 
Mathematics 
Stats  &  Actuality 
Mech.  Eng. 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Psychology 
Public  Policy  & 

Public  Admin. 
Religion 
Sociology 
Sports  Admin. 
Studio  Arts 
Teaching  of  Math. 
Theology,  Pel.  & 

Phil.  Studies 
Traduction 

For  information,  please  call 
(514)848-3800  or  write  to: 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Concordia  Vnixersity 
1455  de  Maisonneuxe  Blvd. 
West,  Montreal  (Quebec) 
H3G  IMS 

Some  programmes  are  already 
closed  for  registration. 


Our  society  has  begun  to  ad- 
dress child  abuse  within  the  home, 
a  historically  sacred  sanctuary. 
Similarly,  with  the  issue  of  par- 
ent's coercing  children  to  vote  in 
a  particular  way,  the  issue  would 
be  discussed  and  become  an  issue 
of  public  discourse.  These  chil- 
dren would  come  lo  know  of  their 
rights  and  practise  these  rights  in 
the  privacy  of  a  polling  booth. 

It  is  time  thai  we  broaden  and 
enrich  our  lives  by  realizing  ihat 
children's  views  merit  validation. 
Democracy  isn't  a  sialic  notion, 
and  by  including  children  in  ihc 
process,  the  richness  and  the  ben- 
efits to  human  society  that  a  de- 
mocracy offers,  will  be  even 
greater  and  more  colourful. 

I  encourage  everyone  to  talk  to 
the  children  in  your  lives  about 
this  issue  and  suggest  lo  them 
thai  ihey  get  involved  in  demand- 
ing the  right  to  vole,  in  order  to 
become  full  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Michael  Hermiston 
Woodsworth  College 

When  a  rose 
is  not  a  rose 

Thanks  for  covering  our  little  pro- 
test outside  Taco  Bell.  We 
appreciate  the  publicity  ("Taco 
Bell  protesters  kicked  out  of 
Sidney  Smith,"  Feb.  20).  Two 
points; 

First  of  all,  contrary  to  what 
the  headline  says,  we  were  not 
kicked  out  of  Sidney  Smith.  Cam- 
pus Police  asked  us  lo  leave  ihc 
cash-counter  area  of  the  Hangar, 
since  the  manager  had  a  problem 
with  us. 

Second,  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
why  ihe  Varsity  continues  to  call 
Burma  "Myanmar."  Myanmar  is 
the  name  that  the  Stale  Law  and 
Order  Restoration  Council  has 
given  lo  Burma.  And  as  you 
should  know,  SLORC  is  sup- 
ported by  less  than  two  per  cent 
ofthc  population  of  Burma.  There 
is  absolutely  noevidence  to  show 
<  this  "name  change"  has  any  popu- 
lar support. 

Perhaps  Burma  is  not  the  best 
name  for  the  country;  but 
Myanmar  is  a  thousand  times 
worse. 

We  understand  the  Varsity  has 
a  commitment  to  good  style. 
But  please  note  the  Globe  and 
Mail  frequently  uses  Burma,  not 
Myanmar  (see  Letter's  to  the  Edi- 
tor, Feb.  2 1 ,  "Burma's  Problem," 
al.so  "Burma's  tragedy  is  not  an 
internal  matter"  (Jan.  26)  and 
"Burmese  Business  Contract 
Richest  Since  Junta  Takeover" 
(Feb.  3)). 

You  will  not  be  setting  any 
precedents  by  calling  Burma 
"Burma." 

Finally,  in  a  last-dilch  attempt 
to  illustrate  how  important  we 
feel  it  is  for  you  to  call  Burma 
"Burma,"  we  would  like  to  share 
an  anecdote  with  you. 

There  are  two  principal  Eng- 
lish-language newspapers  in 
Thailand — The  Bangkok  Post 
and  The  Nation.  After  SLORC 
changed  the  name  of  Burma  to 
Myanmar,  the  editors  of  these 
papers  were  summoned  to  the 
offices  of  a  prominent  Thai  min- 
ister. The  minister  wanted  to  know 
why  both  The  Nation  and  The 
Bangkok  Post  continued  to  refer 
to  "Myanmar"  as  Burma.  They 
replied.  "We  will  call  Burma 
"Myanmar"  when  the  people  of 
Burma  decide  lo  do  so." 

As  the  editors  of  these  papers 
gre  aware,  if  you  call  Burma 
Myanmar,  you  show  support  for 
and  give  credibility  to  a  govern- 
ment which  has  shown  amazing 
contempt  for  democracy  and  hu- 
man rights. 

Please,  don't  do  that. 

Pepsi  Boycott  Working  Group 
OPIRG  Toronto 
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Noted  aboriginal  authors  Beth  Cuthand  and  Gerry 
William  spoke  at  First  Nations  House  on  Satur- 
day. (Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Little  diplomats  from  Toronto  the  best 

U  of  T  kicks  Model 
United  Nations  butt 


BV  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  delegation  to  the  1 995 
Nonh  American  Model  United 
Nations  walked  away  with  best 
delegation  honours. 

The  annual  conference,  which 
was  held  in  Toronto  between  Feb. 
15  and  19,  was  attended  by  over 
400  delegates  from  across  North 
America  and  around  the  world. 

The  seven-member  U  of  T  del- 
egation, which  represented  the 
French  Republic,  was  thrilled 
with  the  recognition. 

"Wc  were  absolutely 
cxhausted...but  we  fell  fantastic," 
said  Matthias  Gutsch,  U  of  T's 
head  delegate. 

U  of  T  was  chosen  Best  Del- 
egation by  the  conference  execu- 
tive. Secretary-General  Duncan 
Munn  says  the  execullive  was 


accurate  representation  of  France. 

"They  really  played  the  role  of 
France  well,  representing  the 
country  and  its  foreign  policy," 
said  Munn. 

Munn  said  the  executive  was 
also  impressed  with  U  of  T's  or- 
ganization and  co-operation,  and 
their  ability  to  advance  debate  on 
issues  during  the  conference. 

Gustch  says  the  delegation 
began  preparing  for  the  confer- 
ence back  in  September. 

'There  was  long-term  research 
and  reading.  Some  of  our  mem- 
bers had  phenomenal  amounts  of 
reading  to  be  done  in  preparation 
for  the  conference,"  he  said. 

The  group  has  held  off  their 
celebration  due  to  a  mixture  of 
exhaustion  and  illness,  Gutsch 
added. 

"We  haven't  had  the  chance  to 
celebrate  but  we  will,"  said 
Gutsch. 


impressed  with  the  delegation's 

Boy's  and  Girl's 
House  gets  new  home 

BY  MiCHELA  PaSQUALI 

The  Boy's  and  Girl's  House  is  getting  a  bigger  and  belter  home. 

The  children's  library,  which  is  currently  located  on  the  U  of  T 
campus  at  40  St.  George  St.,  will  be  moving  to  239  College  St. 

But  library  officials  do  not  know  yet  when  the  move  will  take  phce. 

Boy  ■  s  and  Girl' s  House,  which  is  part  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library 
system,  also  houses  two  collections  of  old  and  rare  books. 

The  Osborne  Collection,  a  collection  of  old  and  rare  fairy  tales  and 
children's  stories  is  currently  kept  in  the  library  on  ihe  second  floor. 

The  library  also  houses  the  Merril  Collection,  a  collection  of  rare 
and  old  science  fiction  books  for  kids. 

The  proper  maintenance  of  the  two  collections  has  prompted  the 
move,  said  Randy  Wright  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library  planning 
department. 

"The  building  at  40  St.  George  doesn't  have  the  proper  ventilation 
required  to  house  lhe.se  special  collections,"  he  said. 

"We  felt  it  was  better  to  move  lo  a  completely  new  location,  in  a 
building  that  has  the  heating  and  cooling  systems  needed  lo  house  the 
collections,"  said  Wright. 

Wright  says  the  new  three-storey  building  has  a  much  bigger  space. 
More  space  was  needed  in  order  to  accommodate  what  will  be  a  full- 
service  library,  he  says. 

"In  addition  to  being  a  neighbourhood  library  and  housing  the  two 
collections,  there  will  be  an  electronic  library  on  the  third  floor,  a  new 
service  responding  to  media  formats  and  a  fully  expanded  multicultural 
collection,"  he  said. 

It's  not  a  decision  being  made  ovemighl.  Wright  said  lhal  the  move 
has  been  in  the  works  for  12  years. 

Dan  Lang,  vice-provost  at  U  of  T,  said  that  the  U  of  T  planning 
department  is  not  sure  at  this  point  what  will  be  done  with  the  building 
once  the  Boy's  and  Giri's  House  has  moved. 

"It  will  most  likely  be  allcKated  in  some  academic  respect,"  said 
Lang.  "We  are  not  going  lo  make  any  decisions  until  we  have  more 
details  on  the  move." 


Ontario  high  schools  to 
introduce  philosophy  OAC 


BY  Andrew  Potter 

Ontario  will  soon  become  the  f  ^rsl 
educational  jurisdiction  in  the 
English-speaking  worid  to  offer 
philosophy  as  an  accredited 
course  at  the  high  school  level. 

Starting  next  fall,  at  the  On- 
tario Academic  Course-level, 
philosophy  will  be  offered  at  pro- 
vincial schools  where  student 
demand  and  teaching  resources 
warrant  it. 

The  subject  has  been  offered  at 
the  high  school  level  for  years  in 
Quebec.  It  is  a  curriculum  staple 
in  countries  like  France,  Germany 
and  Sweden,  where  it  is  often 
mandatory. 

According  to  Andre  Gombay, 
who  teaches  philosophy  at  U  of 
T,  various  groups  have  been  lob- 
bying the  education  ministry  for 
a  philosophy  course  at  the  high 
school  level  for  the  last  25  years. 

Their  efforts  culminated  in  the 
last  few  years,  when  a  combina- 
tion of  university  philosophy  de- 
partments, teachers,  and  bureau- 
crats struck  a  committee  to  ad- 
vise the  ministry,  and  to  help  plan 
out  the  curriculum. 

While  praising  the  efforts  of 
all  involved  in  making  the  OAC 
philosophy  course  a  reality, 
Gombay  says  that  U  of  T  played 
a  special  role. 

"From  the  university  side,  for 
the  past  25  years,  Ihis  has  really 
been  pushed  by  the  U  of  T  phi- 
losophy department,"  he  said. 

And  while  the  philosophy 
course  may  have  been  i  n  the  works 
for  the  past  quarter-century,  its 
content  will  have  a  definite  '90s 
bent. 

According  to  the  ministry's 
curriculum  guideline,  course 
readings  will  draw  from  a  number 
of  historical  periods  and  tradi- 
tions, including  African,  Asian, 
First  Nations  and  European. 

"The  course  aims  to  be  as 
multicultural  as  possible," 
Gombay  said. 

While  multicultural  in  origin, 
the  subject  matter  will  focus  on 
traditional  areas  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  The  Guideline  says  that 


students  will  explore  four  of  seven 
major  areas,  which  include  eth- 
ics, epistemology,  aesthetics, 
metaphysics  and  political  phi- 
losophy. 

But  Bob  Curran,  head  of  ihe 
history  department  at  West  Hum- 
ber  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Etobicoke,  says  it  is  unlikely  the 
course  will  be  offered  al  his  high 
school. 

It  is  strange  that  the  ministry  is 
increasing  the  number  of  OAC 
courses  at  a  time  when  a  lot  of 
courses  are  being  cancelled  due 
to  lack  of  demand,  Curran  said. 

He  says  that  many  students  are 
turning  away  from  traditional 
academic  courses  and  instead  tak- 
ing more  practical  ones,  such  as 
OAC  Law. 


"It  is  rather  sad,"  Curran  said. 
"They  [students]  are  into  other 
courses,  and  a  truly  academic 
course  might  not  be  offered." 

Curran  also  questions  the  tim- 
ing of  introducing  the  course  now, 
considering  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  recently-re- 
leased Royal  Commission  on 
Learning.  The  commission  rec- 
ommended that  high  school  stu- 
dents graduate  in  four  years  in- 
stead of  five. 

Curran  says  he  speculates  that 
the  philosophy  OAC  may  end  up 
only  being  taught  al  the  academi- 
cally-oriented high  schools,  and 
nol  at  the  composite  schools 
which  offer  both  general  and  ad- 
vanced-level courses. 

"We  just  dismissed  il  as  some- 


thing we  would  not  be  offering 
|at  West  Humber],"  he  said. 

Getting  teachers  qualified  to 
leach  the  course  may  be  difficult, 
says  Curran,  especially  with  its 
multicultural  nature. 

"I  think  they  [the  ministry]  are 
being  a  little  ambitious,"  he  said. 
"A  lot  of  teachers  may  have  taken 
philosophy  20  years  before,  based 
on  the  European  model .  They  may 
know  nothing  about  those  other 
fields." 

But  Gombay  says  he  thinks 
that  philosophy  departments  at 
various  Ontario  universities  will 
have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
training  teachers  for  the  course. 

He  says  the  U  of  T  dcpartmenl 
may  offer  summer  courses  in 
teaching  philosophy. 
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The  Class  of  9T5  launches  the  campus-wide 
Graduating  Class  Gift  Campaign 

GKADftude 

March  6  -  March  27 

When  you  donate  to  GRADitude  you  have  a  chance 
to  win  a  prize  from  one  of  our  sponsors! 


To  make  a  pledge  or  for  more  information, 
please  call  978-Uofr  or  1-800-463-6048 
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GIVING 

riTij 

GROWTH 

Iarbor  1 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  M5S  1A1   (416)  978-UOFT 
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Presidential 
Eiection  Forums 

12  noon  to  2  pm 
March  14, 1995 

Erindale  College,  The  Meeting  Place 

March  15, 1995  , 

St.  George  Campus,  Hart  House,  Debates  Room  I 

March  16, 1995  I 

Scaroorough  College,  Student  Village  Centre  | 

LiSlER  to  (M  iie  aindidates' po^tu^ 
questions  on  their  positions  \ 
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T   If  you're  feeling  down— get  out  and  swim  100  laps! 
I 
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Do  a  few 
numbers  with 
a  world-famous 
rock  band. 

In  entertainment,  the  arts,  sports,  politics,  business... 
the  fact  is  just  about  everyone  needs  a  chartered  accountant. 
Having  your  CA  designation  can  help  open  as  many  doors 
as  you  care  to  knock  on. 

CA.  The  proven  letters  of  reference. 

Come  see  wliat  tlie  world  of 
Chartered  Accountancy  is  all  about. 
Hart  House. 
March  1,  1995  5-7  PM. 


Exercise  is  good  for  your 
brain,  says  U  of  T  prof 


BY  Andrea  Aster 

Exercise  improves  menial  health 
and  can  help  combat  mental  ill- 
ness, according  to  a  study  re- 
leased by  U  of  T  physical  and 
health  education  professor  Larry 
Leith. 

Leith  says  that  according  to  his 
findings,  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
healthier  outlook  on  life  with 
regular  exercise. 

"People  thought  that  there  was 
no  way  of  changing  something  so 
global  as  personality.  Yet  58  per 
cent  of  people  with  self-concept 
problems  improved  their  |scir|- 
image  considerably  with  regular 
exercise,"  said  Leith. 

More  dramatic,  Leith  says,  is 
the  finding  that  81  per  cent  of 
people  suffering  from  clinical 
depression  benefited  consider- 
ably from  regular  physical  activ- 
ity. 

"This  is  a  significant  finding, 
because  even  with  good  drugs, 
there  is  at  most  a  40  to  50  per  cent 
recovery  rate,"  he  said. 

Leith  says  he  arrived  at  his 
conclusions  after  reviewing  over 
800  research  and  300  empirical 
studies. 

He  says  his  research  confirms 
what  people  already  know  in- 
stinctively. 

"People  know  intuitively  that 
you  feel  better  with  exercise,  but 
this  is  a  real  statistical  confirma- 
tion of  that  suspicion." 

Lcith  says  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  exercise  may  have  such 
radical  benefits  for  menial  well- 
bcmg  is  because  it  gets  peoples' 
minds  off  their  troubles. 

"When  you  go  for  a  work  out," 
Leith  says, "you  gel  distracted 
from  what  your  | worries  are)." 

Exercise  d»x;s  not  have  the 
unpleasant  side  effects  which  can 
accompany  .some  drug  treatments 
for  mental  illness,  says  Lcith. 

"Unlike  Prozac,  which  chemi- 


Pumping  iron  instead  of 

f  ally  alters  the  brain,  exercise  has 
no  unpleasant  side  effects.  One- 
third  of  all  North  Americans  can 
expect  to  encounter  psychologi- 
cal illness  in  their  lives,  so  this  is 
an  attractive  alternative  to  tradi- 
tional medicine,"  he  said. 

But  Lcith  says  he  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  exercise  become  a 
wholesale  alternative  to  medicine, 
but  a  companion  to  other  treat- 
ments. 

"Even  in  worst  case  scenarios 
like  bi-polar  depression,  exercise 
is  an  excellent  adjunct." 

Darcy  Brioux.  manager  of  rec- 
reation programs  at  the  U  of  T 
Athletic  Centre,  is  glad  that  Leith 
is  validating  with  solid  research 
what  others  have  always  per- 
ceived as  an  assumption. 

"I  have  been  working  out  since 
high  schcx)l.  The  benefits  have 
transferred  themselves  into  posi- 


popping  Pozac. 

tive  things  elsewhere,  like  stabil- 
ity in  relationships,"  said  Brioux. 

Paul  Carson,  sports  informa- 
tion director  at  the  U  of  T  Athletic 
Center,  says  he  has  first-hand 
confirmation  of  Leith's  findings. 

"We  had  a  graduate  student 
come  here  several  years  ago  in 
such  bad  shape,  they  told  him  flal 
out  he  didn't  have  the  stamina  to 
finish  a  four-year  program.  Well, 
he  got  the  degree  in  iwo-and-a- 
half  years.  We  are  very  plea.sed 
by  this,"  said  Carson. 

Carson  added  that  exercise  can 
also  improve  academic  perform- 
ance, because  it  relieves  tension 
and  stress. 

"Sound  mind  and  sound  body 
(are  important].  Students  are 
bright..,  but  in  these  competitive 
times  ihey  need  every  conceiv- 
able way  to  improve  their  per- 
formance,"  he  said. 
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Family  hires  bodyguards  to  protect  son  in  overcrowded  prison 

McGill  student  detained  unjustly  in  Peruvian  jaii 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  Arrested 
lor  a  crime  he  did  not  commit,  a 
McGill  University  graduate  stu- 
dent is  beginning  his  sixth  month 
in  a  Peruvian  jail. 

Willy  Jorge  Passalacqua,  a 
Canadian  bom  in  Peru,  returned 
10  the  South  American  country 
last  spring  to  research  his  M.A. 
thesis  and  visit  his  fiancee. 

When  the  company  he  was 
working  for  was  investigated  for 
cocaine  trafficking,  Passalacqua 
and  several  ass(K;iates  were  taken 
10  jail. 

"My  brother  was  ignorant  of 
the  other  operations  of  the  busi- 
ness," said  Sandra  Passalacqua, 
who  returned  to  Peru  to  fight  for 
her  brother's  release. 

"The  police  report  on  his  case 
admits  that  he  is  innocent,"  she 
said. 

Passalacqua  worked  for 
Tamiani  Travel,  a  travel  agency 
and  money  courier  service  with 
offices  in  Peru'scapital,  Lima,  as 
well  as  Miami  and  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Passalacqua's  father,  the  owner 
of  the  company,  was  in  the  United 
Slates  at  the  time  of  his  son's 
arrest.  He  refuses  to  return  to  Peru. 

"This  case  is  very,  very  politi- 
cal," said  Sandra  Passalacqua. 
"My  brother  is  the  small  fish  be- 
ing used  to  catch  the  larger  fish." 

She  claims  her  brother  is  not 
being  released  from  jail  because 
the  Peruvian  authorities  hope  his 
incarceration  will  force  his  father 
to  return  to  the  country. 

"The  president  of  Peru,  Alberto 
Fujimori,  is  using  this  case  for  his 
own  political  ends,"  said  Sandra 
Passalacqua. 

Fujimori  is  currently  running 
for  re-election  on  a  .strong  "law 
and  order"  platform. 
Passalacqua's  case,  along  with 
the  successful  capture  of  the 
leader  of  the  nation's  largest  guer- 
rilla organization,  the  Shining 
Path,  have  become  rallying  points 
for  Fujimori's  campaign. 

Sandra  Passalacqua  alleges  that 
Fujimori  is  pressuring  judges  to 
keep  her  brother  in  jail.  Although 
the  police  have  admitted  Jorge's 
innocence,  under  Peruvian  law 
only  a  judge  can  release  a  pris- 
oner from  jail. 

In  April  1991,  Fujimori  sus- 
pended the  constitution  and  dis- 
missed 1 3  Supreme  Court  judges 
and  more  than  130  other  mem- 
bers of  the  bench.  The  newly- 
appointed  judges  were  largely 
made  up  of  friends  and  allies  of 
Fujimori's  party. 

According  to  the  Amnesty  In- 
ternational human  rights  report 
on  Peru  for  1994,  Peru's  justice 


sy.stem  is  essentially  corrupt. 

Passalacqua  is  being  held  at 
the  Lurigancho  Prison  outside 
Lima.  Built  in  1968,  it  was  de- 
signed for  1,800  prisoners — it 
now  holds  more  than  5.000. 

Amnesty  has  reported  that  the 
prison  holds  seven  prisoners  in 
cells  built  for  one  and  that  there  is 
a  severe  lack  of  medical  supplies 
in  the  prison,  as  well  as  little 
water  and  poor  food.  The  Red 


OTTAWA  (CUP)— The  national 
student  lobby  group,  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students,  is 
continuing  its  battle  against  mem- 
ber schools  who  want  to  leave  the 
organization. 

The  federation  is  facing  ten 
membership  referendums  across 
the  country  this  semester,  after 
dealing  with  ten  others  earlier 
this  year. 

CFS  is  a  15-year-old  national 
student  lobby  group  which  repre- 
sents 440,000  students  at  univer- 
sities and  colleges  across  the 
country,  including  York  Univer- 
sity and  Ryerson,  as  well  as  U  of 
T's  graduate  students. 

Last  term,  six  schools  voted  to 
stay  with  the  federation,  and  four 
voted  to  leave.  Student  leaders  at 
schools  that  want  to  leave  the 
organization  charge  that  its  large 
bureaucracy  and  left-wing  poli- 
tics do  not  justify  the  cost  of 
membership. 

If  the  10  universities  vote  to 
revoke  their  membership,  CFS 
membership  would  drop  by  al- 
most 60,000  students. 

But  many  more  schools  seem 
poised  to  join  to  take  advantage 
of  the  CFS'  resources  and  lobby- 
ing power,  including  a  coalition 
of  schools  in  Newfoundland. 

Three  NFS  schools  are  already 
CFS  members. 

Craig  Adams,  the  CFS  repre- 
sentative for  Newfoundland,  pre- 
dicts a  merger  will  take  place  in 
May. 

"CFS  is  looking  at  [the  NFS] 
as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
country,"  Adams  said. 

Brad  Lavigne,  vice-president 
external  for  the  graduate  student 
association  at  Montreal's 
Concordia  University,  says  his 
association  has  been  very  satis- 
fied since  joining  the  CFS  in  Sep- 
tember. 

"Since  we  joined  the  CFS,  we 
[NFS]  have  done  more  federal 
relations  work  than  we  have  since 


Cross  has  regularly  been  denied 
permission  to  enter  the  jail. 

"The  rules  of  that  place  are 
made  inside,  by  the  prisoners," 
Sandra  Passalacqua  said. 

"We  are  paying  to  keep  my 
brother  safe  while  he  is  in  jail," 
she  said.  "We  have  had  to  hire 
two  bodyguards  for  his  safety." 

More  than  50  prisoners  were 
killed  in  a  police  raid  on  the  jail  in 
1 986.  Sandra  Passalacqua  is  wor- 


we  have  been  around,"  he  said. 

But  Darrell  Hynes,  a  student 
union  vice-president  at  Memo- 
rial University  of  Newfoundland, 
a  CFS  member  school,  says  the 
organization  has  lost  its  focus  of 
helping  schools. 

"I'm  tired  of  going  to  CFS 
meetings  and  arguing  whether  we 
should  boycott  Pepsi  or  have 
macaroni  for  dinner,"  Hynes  told 
The  Muse,  the  student  newspa- 
per at  Memorial. 

"The  CFS  is  so  concerned  with 
solving  all  the  problems  of  the 
world  that  they  're  forgetting  their 
own  members." 

CFS  also  faces  competition 
from  the  newly-formed  Canadian 
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ried  the  police  may  raid  the  prison 
again  before  her  brother  can  be 
released.  Canada's  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  has  taken  some 
steps  on  Passalacqua's  behalf. 

"We  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  Peruvian  authorities  and  we 
continue  to  monitor  the  case," 
said  Jennifer  Sloan,  a  spokesper- 
son for  the  department. 

Despite  concerns  over  the  le- 
gality of  Jorge's  detention,  Sloan 


Alliance  of  Student  Associations, 
a  national  group  that  claims  to 
adopt  a  more  pragmatic  and  less 
politicized  approach  to  student 


said  Canada  cannot  circumvent 
the  Peruvian  justice  system. 

"We  cannot  ask  them  for  spe- 
cial treatment,  nor  would  we," 
she  said.  "Detention  without  for- 
mal charge  is  an  unfortunate  real- 
ity and  not  uncommon  in  Peru." 

Passalacqua's  family  in  Mon- 
treal has  been  active  in  fighting 
for  his  release.  His  stepfather, 
Carlos  Rojas,  has  been  publiciz- 
ing the  case  to  the  media. 


lobbying. 

CAS  A's  membership  is  drawn 
heavily  from  schools  that  have 
left  or  are  planning  to  leave  CFS 


"He  was  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time,"  Rojas  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  McGill's  administrative 
newsletter,  the  McGill  Reporter. 

The  night  that  employees  of 
Tamiani  Travel  were  summoned 
to  be  questioned  by  the  police, 
Jorge  was  the  only  employee  to 
go  voluntarily. 

"He  said,  'I'm  not  guilty  of 
anything,  why  should  I  run 
away?'"  his  sister  explained. 


out 

this  year  -  including  Dalhousie, 
Carleton,  and  the  universities  of 
Ottawa  and  New  Brunswick. 

THE  CHARLATAN 


1994-1995  SCHmYEAft 


Schools  that  joined  the  CFS  this  year: 

1.  York  University,  Toronto  —  graduMes 

2.  Concordia  University,  Montreai  —  graduates 

Schools  that  voted  to  pull  out  of  the  CFS: 

1.  DallJousie  University,  Halifax 

2.  Carieton  —  graduate  students 

3.  Langara  College,  'Vancouver,  B.C. 


4.  University-CoUege  of  the  Cariboo,  Kamloops, 
B.C. 

Schools  that  voted  to  stay  in  the  CFS: 

1.  CarletoD  —  undergraduates 

2.  Ryerson  Polytechnical  University,  Toronto 

3.  Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  N.S. 

4.  McMasler  University,  Hamilton 
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INEXPENSIVE 
AND  INSPIRING 
SUMMER 
ADVENTURE 
IN  ISRAEL. 
CALL: 

(416)  398-6931 

KIBBUTZ  DESK  -  ISRAEL  YOUTH  PROGRAMME  CEf^TRE 


//  referendums  fail,  CFS  could  face  60, 000  membership  drop 

National  student  group  fights  massive  pull 
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Hatch  Harrison 
Was  Pronounced  Dead  On  Arrivol. 

After  Two  Hours, 
The  Doctors  Brought  Him  Back. 

But  He  Didn't  Come  Back  Alone. 


THURSDAYS  at  BIG  CITY  IMPROV... 

Rod  Selling's.. 
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WILLIAM  SHATNER'S 

■■  NIGHTMARE  AT  20,000  FEET- 
TICKETS  $10.  SHOWTIME  8  PM,  Opens  Match  2  for  6  weeks. 

Big  City  Improv,  534  Queen  St.  W.  (east  of  Bathutst) 
RESERVATIONS:   867-8707   LIVE  ON  STAGE! 


LALIBELA  RESTAURANT 
Authentic  ETHIOPIAN  Cuisine 


Come  and  taste  our  nutritious  vegetarian 
dishes  and  the  popular  Lallbela  Platter. 
No  Spoon  No  Fork 
"An  experience  to  remember" 

(416)  535-6615 
Major  Cards  accepted  LLBO 
869  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Ossin^on  Subway 
10%  discount  with  this  coupon 
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Curing  the  prejudice  of  healthcare 


BY  Dario  p.  Del  Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

Imagine  being  incessantly  sick.  Con- 
stant pain  precludes  any  possibility  for 
happiness.  Numerous  visits  to  doctors 
and  specialists,  endless  tests,  and  phar- 
maceutical drugs  offer  no  relief.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  imagine  being  told  that 
your  problems  are  psychological;  your 
pain  is  all  in  your  head. 

For  thousands  of  people,  such  a  night- 
marish scenario  is  reality.  Their  pain  is 
real;  they  are  desperate  to  get  better. 
Unable  to  get  comfon  from  orthodox 


eral  Hospital  in  Halifax.  Over  the  last 
four  years,  it  has  treated  some  400  Nova 
Scotians.  Now  it  has  a  waiting  list  of  over 
600  patients  and  a  possible  wait  of  four 
years:  proof  that,  despite  the  lack  of 
recognition,  complementary  medicine  is 
gaining  more  and  more  acceptance  world- 
wide. 

U  of  T's  own  research  unit  was  re- 
cently established,  funded  by  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Health  to  study  envi- 
ronmental hypersensitivity .  The  research 
team — headed  by  Gail  Eyssen.  Lynn 
Marshall,  Ellen  Sokoloff,  and  Krop — 
hopes  to  learn  about  the  link  between 


medicine,  many  turn  to  a  new  approach 
to  healing  called  "complementary  medi- 
cine." 

Complementary  medicine  techniques, 
such  as  acupuncture  and  nutrition 
therapy,  have  long  been  condemned  by 
the  medical  establishment  as  quackery, 
or  worse.  That  is  changing,  though:  a 
clinic  for  doctors  practicing  these  tech- 
niques was  recently  set  up,  affiliated 
with  the  University  ofToronio.  As  well, 
complementary,  or  its  slang  equivalent 
"alternative,"  medicine,  was  recently 
given  official  status  by  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association. 

But  now,  one  of  the  U  of  T  clinic's 
doctors  has  been  brought  up  on  discipli- 
nary charges  by  the  provincial  medical 
disciplinary  body.  Proponents  of  com- 
plementary medicine  fear  the  future  of 
their  discipline  is  also  on  trial. 

Alternative  medecine: 
Cost  effective 

Jozef  Krop,  MD,  one  of  Ontario's 
leading  environmental  medicine  practi- 
tioners, has  been  charged  with  several 
counts  of  misconduct  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Ontario.  But 
advocates  of  complementary  medicine 
say  the  college's  investigation  of  Krop 
was  biased,  concerned  more  with  the 
techniques  of  his  practice  than  his  pro- 
fessional conduct. 

Krop  has  frequently  stated  that  the 
cost  and  health  benefits  of  complemen- 
tary medicine  make  it  more  viable  in 
some  cases  than  standard  healing  prac- 
tices. 

"The  use  of  regular  medicine  in  emer- 
gency cases  is  very  good  but  it  is  not  very 
successful  in  dealing  with  chronic  com- 
plaints," he  states.  "Complementary 
medicine  provides  a  beneficial,  low  cost 
approach  to  curing  chronic  health  prob- 
lems instead  of  relying  on  drugs  to  mask 
or  hide  symptoms." 

"Complementary  medicine  is  a  non- 
evasive,  preventative,  cost-effective  prac- 
tice which  has  little  or  no  side  effects  to 
the  patient,"  said  Krop. 

J.  William  La  Valley,  founder  and 
chairperson  of  the  Complementary  Medi- 
cine Association  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  CMA,  says  complementary 
medicine  is  targeted  at  the  cause  of  an 
illness,  not  the  symptom.  Alternative 
medicine  aims  at  helping  the  body's 
immune  system  help  itself,  says  La  Val- 
ley. 

"It's  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  dis- 
eases where  the  patient  is  not  responsive 
to  surgery  or  pharmaceutical  drugs,"  he 
explains. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  the  first  medical  society  in  the  entire 
Commonwealth  to  establish  a  comple- 
mentary medical  clinic,  at  Victoria  Gen- 


environmcntal  exposures  and  various 
recurring  health  problems  in  patients, 
and  possible  treatments. 

Jim  Maclean,  spokesperson  for  the 
college,  says  the  CPSO  accepts  the  legal- 
ity of  complementary  medicine.  Regula- 
tions permitting  doctors  to  practice  com- 
plementary medicine  without  prosecu- 
tion were  included  in  the  Regulated 
Health  Professions  Act.  The  act,  made 
law  in  January  1994,  replaced  the  earlier 
Health  Discipline  Act;  it  regulates  all 
certified  medical  practitioners  in  On- 
tario. 

But  Maclean  also  says  the  new  law 
does  not  shield  any  kind  of  doctor  from 
scrutiny. 

"Those  practicing  environmental  or 
alternative  medicine  are  not  grounds  for 
professional  misconduct,"  he  explains. 
"What  it  doesn't  mean  is  that  any  physi- 
cian who  practices  environmental  medi- 
cine is  exempt  from  being  investigated 
by  the  college." 

Lynn  Marshall,  aresearch  associate  in 
U  of  T's  department  of  preventative 
medicine  and  biostatistics  at  U  of  T,  is 
president  of  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Environmental  Medicine.  She  says  the 
college  had  for  long  fought  the  changes 
to  the  law.  The  law  still  does  not  provide 
protection  for  practitioners  of  comple- 
mentary medicine,  she  says. 

"Evaluation  of  physicians'  practices 
depended  entirely  on  the  opinions  of  the 
CPSO-selected  peers  as  to  what  was  the 
current,  conventional,  and  accepted 
standard  in  managing  any  particular 
medical  condition,"  she  says. 

Although  Marshall  concedes  some 
improvements  have  been  made,  she  says 
more  changes  are  necessary. 

"CSEM  believes  further  improve- 
ments to  the  discipline  and  quality  assur- 
ance processes  would  result  if  the  CPSO 
and  the  Ontario  Medical  Association 
were  to  collaborate  on  soliciting  broad 
professional  and  public  input  to  develop 
clearer  principles  for  physicians'  use  of 
non-traditional  or  innovative  methods 
[of  treatment], "  she  says. 

In  the  case  of  Krop,  her  colleague, 
Marshall  feels  he  did  not  receive  a  true 
peer  evaluation  of  his  practice. 

"I  do  worry,  from  the  broad-based 
nature  of  the  charges,  that  Dr.  Krop's 
case  is  an  example  of  the  disadvantages 
of  outdated  CPSO  processes,"  she  says. 

Philip  Bright,  another  specialist  in 
environmental  medicine,  agrees  that 
Krop's  investigation  was  biased. 

"Two  (investigators]  openly  admitted 
in  their  report  that  they  were  unfamiliar 
with  [Krop's]  practice,"  said  Bright. 

"The  problem  is  that  the  [CPSO]  says 
it  is  going  to  investigate  (Krop's]  prac- 
tice, and  it  goes  to  the  experts  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  practice  or  are  an- 


tagonistic towards  the  practice.  How 
impartial  will  the  investigation  be?" 

He  suggested  that  an  environmental 
physician  should  have  been  responsible 
for  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Krop  and  his 
practice. 

"The  charges  against  Dr.  Krop  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  CPSO  selected 
iwe  peers,"  explained  Bright. 

Krop  points  out  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  true  peer  reviewer  to  measure  his 
techniques,  because  they  are  just  being 
implemented.  But  he  says  that  innova- 
tive practitioners  should  not  be  perse- 
cuted. 

"Washing  your  hands  was  not  consid- 
ered to  be  an  acceptable  medical  stand- 
ard 1 50  years  ago,"  says  Krop.  "Envi- 
ronmental medicine  has  arisen  recently 
because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
pollution  from  the  last  few  decades. " 

Complementary 
medecine  under  fire 

In  his  practice,  Krop  uses  vitamin  and 
mineral  supplements,  nutritional  coun- 
selling, and  the  prescribing  of  water  and 
air  purifiers  for  patients  who  claim  fc»od 
and  chemical  sensitivities  that  have  sty- 
mied conventional  medicine.  He  also 
occasionally  refers  patients  to  acupunc- 
turists. 

After  investigating  his  practice,  the 
college  charged  Krop  with  one  charge  of 
incompetence,  and  four  charges  of  pro- 
fessional misconduct. 

Failure  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
practice  of  the  profession;  disgraceful, 
dishonorable  or  unprofessional  conduct; 
failure  to  maintain  patient  records;  and 
selling  or  otherwise  supplying  drugs  or 
biological  preparations  to  patients  at  a 
profit,  arc  among  the  charges. 

Advocates  of  complementary  medi- 
cine say  the  charges  do  not  reflect  Krop' s 
conduct,  but  instead  are  an  attack  on 
complementary  medicine  as  a  whole. 

"Krop  is  being  used  as  a  signal  case  or 
test  case,"  La  Valley  said.  "It  is  an  attack 
by  a  close-minded,  secretive,  fanatical, 
abusive,  and  prejudicial  few  within  the 
medical  bureaucracy  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  an  ill-fated 
attempt  to  suppress  and  deny  a  patient's 
freedom  of  choice  in  health  care." 

Eleanor  Johnston,  member  of  Citi- 
zens for  Choice  in  Health  Care,  agrees. 

"The  Krop  case  is  not  a  case  about  one 
doctor  who  messed  up  in  one  way,"  said 
Johnston.  "The  specifics  of  the  allega- 
tions are  against  the  central  techniques 
of  environmental  medicine." 

But  the  college's  Maclean  disagrees. 

"The  allegations  that  Dr.  Krop  is  be- 
ing prosecuted  because  he  practices  en- 
vironmental medicine  are  not  uue,"  says 
Maclean.  "We  are  not  limiting  freedom 
of  choice.  You  have  the  freedom  of  choice 
to  do  whatever  you  want,  whenever  you 
want." 

But  Bright  says  the  Krop  case  is  an 
attack  on  complementary  medicine  be- 
cause it  did  not  originate  from  patient 
complaints. 

"The  charges  are  so  generic  that  they 
can  be  equally  levelled  against  anyone 
who  practices  en  vironmental  medicine," 
said  Bright.  "Most  environmental  prac- 
titioners treat  food  sensitivities,  most 
environmental  practitioners  prescribe 
vitamin  nutrient  supplements,  most  en- 
vironmental practitioners  would  suggest 
that  a  patient  cleans  up  his  or  her  home, 
drink  bottled  water  and  acquire  air  fil- 
ters." 

"No  one  has  been  physically  harmed, 
therefore  the  charges  are  generic,"  says 
Bright. 

Krop  says  he  is  angered  because  the 
college's  investigation  did  not  account 
for  patient  outcome.  He  says  80  per  cent 
of  his  hard-to-treat  chronically  ill  pa- 
tients were  treated  successfully.  The  col- 
lege's main  concern  is  supposed  to  be 
patient  safety.  So  why  was  patient  out- 
come ignored? 

"[Doctor's]  do  need  an  organization 
which  is  concerned  with  the  standard  of 
practice,"  says  Krop.  "But  the  problem 
with  the  CPSO  is  that  it  wants  to  protect 
the  standard  of  the  profession  without 


looking  at  patient  outcome.  It's  like  say- 
ing the  operation  was  successful,  but  the 
patient  died." 
Johnston  agrees. 

"If  a  doctor's  treatments  are  done  ef- 
fectively, patients  should  have  access  to 
that  treatment." 

But  Maclean  says  that  the  law  makes 
provisions  for  all  treatments,  provided 
they  can  be  substantiated  by  an  accepted 
body  of  evidence,  something  he  says  is 
lacking  in  complementary  medicine. 

"If  there  was  an  accepted  body  of 
evidence  which  proved  that  eating  mud 
was  good  for  you,  it  could  become  a 
regulated  health  profession,"  suggests 
Maclean.  "(But]  with  environmental 
medicine,  there  is  no  recognized  body  of 
evidence. 

"The  provincial  government  set  up  a 
clinic  at  Women's  College  Hospital 
where  nothing  has  yet  to  come  out  of  it. 
So  what  constitutes  environmental  medi- 
cine?" 

But  La  Valley  argues  there  is  no  lack 
of  evidence  to  prove  the  success  of  com- 
plementary medicine,  but  a  huge  preju- 
dice amongst  the  medical  establishment 
against  embracing  the  practice. 

"[The  CPSO's]  denials  are  predict- 
able, but  the  data  is  overwhelmingly 
against  it,"  he  says. 

"The  attack  (on  complementary  medi- 
cine] is  based  on  a  prejudicial  belief 
system  that  is  so  limited  as  to  be  unscien- 
tific by  denying  the  phenomenon — that 
is,  observable  phenomenon — that  occurs 
in  environmental  medicine,"  La  Valley 
said. 

"Because  the  phenomenon  cannot  be 
accounted  for  and  described  in  the  lin- 
ear, reductionist, chemical  disease  model, 
opponents  use  it  as  validation  that  the 
phenomenon  did  not  (x;cur." 

"(The  CPSO' s  1  belief  systems  arc  not 
scientific,  they're  religious.  And  its  op- 
ponents are  attacked  to  maintain  its  be- 
lief system  and  suppress  new  informa- 
tion," he  continues. 

Letting  the  body  heal 
itself 

For  Krop,  complementary  medicine  is 
not  so  revolutionary.  He  says  the  notion 
of  strengthening  the  immune  system 
existed  since  the  dawn  of  medicine. 

But  he  admits  therapies  as  a  response 
to  environmental  pollution  are  relatively 


"Theoretically,  if  Dr.  Krop  is  found 
guilty  by  the  disciplinary  committee,  he 
could  receive  anything  from  an  unre- 
corded reprimand  to  a  revocation  of  his 
licence  and  possibly  a  fine,  with  various 
suspensions  in  between,"  says  Maclean. 

Philip  Bright  says  the  revocation  of 
Krop's  licence  would  scare  other  com- 
plementary medicine  practitioners. 

"If  Krop  is  found  guilty,  it  will  mean 
the  end  of  environmental  medicine  in 
Ontario,"  he  feels.  "If  Krop  is  found 
guilty,  I,  and  many  others  who  I  have 
spoken  to,  would  stop  practicing  for  fear 
of  the  same." 

If  found  guilty,  Krop  could  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  courts.  But  Bright  says 
the  cost  of  doing  so  would  deter  many 
doctors  from  even  trying. 

"(The  CPSO]  says  that  you  could  ap- 
peal through  the  courts,  but  how  many 
doctors  have  $2-300,000  to  throw  away?" 

Patients  would  also  suffer  from  the 
abolition  of  complementary  medicine  in 
Ontario.  Johnston  adds. 

"If  someone  goes  to  five  or  ten  or  15 
orthodox  doctors  and  receives  no  help, 
but  finds  benefits  through  environmen- 
tal medicine,  he  or  she  would  have  to  go 
out  of  the  province  for  health  care,  or  will 
resort  to  self-remedies,  or  see  unlicensed 
practitioners  without  the  training  to  make 
complex  clinical  decisions,"  says 
Johnston. 

'The  patient  should  have  the  right  to 
choose  what  health  care  is  beneficial." 

Bright  also  says  the  college  is  denying 
a  patient's  freedom  of  choice. 

"Patients  are  asking  for  a  different 
approach  and  the  CPSO  is  saying  that, 
'we  know  belter  than  you,  and  even  if 
you  want  something  different,  you're 
not  going  to  get  it,'"  he  says. 

This  attempt  by  the  college  to  elimi- 
nate complementary  medicine  is  also 
motivated  by  financial  greed,  believes 
La  Valley. 

"It's  about  control  of  medicine  by  a 
monopolistic  status  quo  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  medicine  for  profit,"  he  believes. 

Krop  also  believes  the  health  industry 
is  more  concerned  with  profit  than  with 
curing  people. 

"The  [health]  manufacturing  institu- 
tions are  not  interested  in  having  healthy 
people,"  explains  Krop.  "The  sicker  the 
society,  the  more  money  they  can  make.' 

But  in  the  long  term.  La  Valley  be- 


new. 

"The  body  can  heal  itself  in  many 
ways  if  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
but  any  species  will  die  in  a  destroyed 
environment,"  says  Krop. 

Krop  is  surprised  that  more  people 
have  not  explored  the  affects  of  pollu- 
tion on  the  body,  considering  the  recent 
concern  with  pollution  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

"People  are  concerned  with  the  killing 
of  trees  and  animal  species  from  toxins 
but  not  human  beings,"  Krop  questions. 

Krop  feels  that  he  is  targeted  by  the 
CPSO  because  of  his  leadership  in  the 
field. 

"They  picked  me  out  because  I  have  a 
high  profile,"  believes  Krop.  "I  am  the 
only  one  in  Canada  to  first  publish  about 
the  benefits  of  environmental  medicine. 
If  [the  CPSO)  destroys  me.  [the  CPSO) 
will  deswoy  the  entire  movement  of  com- 
plementary medicine  by  intimidating  the 
rest  of  the  profession." 

Maclean  confirmed  that  Krop  docs 
run  the  risk  of  losing  his  medical  licence. 


lieves,  complementary  medicine  will 
become  an  accepted  medical  practice. 

"The  old,  monopolistic  medical 
supremacists  will  inevitably  be  regu- 
lated to  a  minority  position  as  the  reality 
of  multi -disciplinary,  co-operative  heath 
care  comes  to  our  communities,"  says  La 
Valley. 

Krop's  supporters  are  rallying  behind 
him.  Citizens  for  Choice  in  Health  Care 
are  holding  a  protest  in  front  of  the 
college's  offices  on  College  Street  on 
March  I .  the  first  day  of  Krop's  hearing, 
to  show  support  for  his  practice. 

"If  Krop  is  found  guilty,  then  the  free- 
dom of  choice  for  all  Ontarians  is  his- 
tory," says  La  Valley.  "As  a  citizen  of 
Ontario,  you  may  be  forced  into  thera- 
pies that  may  be  harmful,  while  non- 
toxic, natural  approaches  that  help  you 
become  replaced  by  a  control  of  medi- 
cine for  profit." 

But  La  Valley  is  confident  that  Krop 
will  be  successful. 

"I'm  opiimislic  that  the  truth  will  fi- 
nally win." 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  Annual  Report  covers  the  period  from  July 
1, 1993  to  June  30,  1994.  The  Report  provides  a  brief 
summary  of  the  caseload  for  the  year,  updates  action 
taken  on  items  discussed  in  previous  Annual 
Reports,  and  presents  specific  cases  and  issues  from 
this  year  that  w^arrant  attention  or  comment. 

It  is  appropriate  to  point  out,  especially  to 
people  outside  the  University  who  might  read  this 
report,  that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  one  of  only  a 
few  post-secondary  educational  institutions  in 
Canada  that  have  an  Ombudsperson.  By  providing 
an  office  such  as  this  the  University  is  accepting 
responsibility  for  its  errors  and  weaknesses  and 
shows  a  fervent  corrunitment  to  improve  its  current 
practices.  The  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  funded  by  the  University 
and  reports  directly  to  the  Governing  Council.  We 
are  beholden  to  no  one  group,  constituency  or  vested 
interest  and  are  available  to  all  University 
community  members.  We  impartially  assess 
complaints  and  grievances,  criticizing  policies  and 
procedures  where  warranted. 

The  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsperson  (Appendix)  require  that  the  office 
"make  an  annual  report  to  the  University 
community  through  the  Governing  Council."  This 
mandate  is  evidence  of  the  University's  commitment 
to  correct  shortfalls  in  policies  and  procedures,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  occasional  embarrassing 
situation  becoming  public.  In  recent  years  the 
Governing  Council  has  directed  the  Administration 
to  provide  a  formal  response  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Ombudsperson,  thus  promoting  openness  in 
dealing  with  difficulties  and  taking  a  collective 
responsibility  for  their  resolution. 

OFFICE  OPERATIONS 
Staff 

The  Staff  complement  of  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsperson  has  dropped  to  2.60  full-time 
equivalents  as  of  September  12, 1994.  Sherylin 
Biason  has  been  the  Office  Secretary  for  the  past 
three  years  and  Joanna  Blanas  has  recently  joined  the 
office  as  the  Assistant  to  the  Ombudsperson.  During 
the  period  of  March  18, 1994  to  August  22,  1994  two 
of  the  three  staff  members  in  the  office  were  on  leave. 
I  want  to  thank  Barbara  Black  for  her  assistance 
during  that  time. 

Funding 

We  are  currently  scheduled  to  take  a  seven 
percent  reduction  over  the  next  five  years.  As  a 
result  of  this  cutback,  we  have  been  forced  to 
withdraw  aU  paid  advertising  of  the  office  from 
Uruversity  newspapers  and  to  reduce  the  position  of 
Assistant  to  the  Ombudsperson  from  fulltime  to 
three  days  a  week.  This  will  undoubtedly  affect  the 
time  it  will  take  for  some  initial  meetings  and  for 
case  resolution.  Despite  these  reduced  resources,  we 
will  do  our  best  to  provide  the  highest  level  of 
service  possible. 

Annual  Caseload 

The  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson  handled  682 
cases  from  Julyl,  1993  to  June  30, 1994.  The 
distribution  of  the  caseload  across  constituency 
groups  of  the  University  community  is  shown  in 


Table  1.  Analysis  of  the  workload  by  action  taken  is 
presented  in  Table  2.  We  have,  this  year, 
experienced  a  drop  of  146  cases  from  the  previous 
year.  Although  part  of  this  loss  can  be  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  advertising,  the  largest  percentage  in  lost 
cases  (105  or  65%  of  cases  lost)  was  during  the 
period  of  March  1, 1994  to  June  30, 1994,  when  two 
members  of  the  office  were  on  leave.  During  this 
time  the  office  was  operating  with  part-time  support 
staff,  which  made  it  necessary  to  use  the  answering 
machine  on  a  regular  basis.  People  that  call  this 
office  are  extremely  reluctant  to  leave  information  on 
an  answering  machine. 

PAST  AND  CURRENT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  last  year's  Annual  Report  1  had  indicated  my 
disappointment  on  the  progress  of  a  number  of 
concerns  raised  in  the  1991-92  Annual  Report.  I 
would  be  remiss  this  year  in  not  acknowledging  the 
progress  made  by  the  administration  in  both  policy 
and  procedural  areas  on  most  of  the  previously 
raised  issues. 


1.  Charging  for  Skills  Development  Workshops 

I  have  reported  in  previous  Annual  Reports  that 
it  was  self-defeating  for  the  Human  Resources 
Department  to  levy  a  fee  on  other  departments  for 
workshops  designed  to  upgrade  work-related  skills 
of  employees.  This  mearjt  that  some  staff  members 
would  not  be  able  to  participate  because  of  a  lack  of 
funding.  Recently,  a  Staff  Development  fund  has 
been  set  up  that  provides  central  fionding  for  these 
workshops.  The  creation  of  this  fimd  will  enable 
administrative  staff  to  upgrade  work-related  skills 
regardless  of  their  department's  budgetary 
restrictions.  This  office  is  pleased  with  this  decision, 
especially  in  view  of  forthcoming  technological 
changes  such  as  the  new  financial  information 
system.  A  well-trained  complement  of  staff  is  to  the 
University's  benefit  and  contributes  to  excellent 
standards  of  administration. 


2.  General  Harassment 

A  General  Policy  Statement  on  Prohibited 
Discrimination  and  Discriminatory  Harassment  was 
approved  by  the  Governing  Council  this  past  year. 
However,  neither  this  Statement  nor  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Policy  address  certain  situations  of 
harassment  that  occur  at  the  Uruversity.  Students 
and  staff  have  described  to  us  situations  which  they 
find  to  be  offensive  or  physically  or  psychologically 
threatening.  This  includes  comments  and  behaviour 
that  they  interpret  to  be  disruptive  and  that  they  find 
creates  a  stressful  working  and  learrung 
environment.  We  hear  from  administrative  staff 
who  relay  to  us  that  they  feel  harassed  by  academic 
staff,  administrative  staff  who  feel  harassed  by  other 
administrative  staff,  academic  staff  who  feel 
harassed  by  other  academic  staff  and  students  who 
feel  harassed  by  both  administrative  and  academic 
staff.  Students  and  staff  are  reticent  to  come 
forward,  especially  when  there  are  no  policy  or 
administrative  procedures  available.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  some  divisions  are 
reluctant  to  take  action  against  offending  parties, 
when  there  are  no  policy  or  administrative 
procedures  available,  choosing  rather  to  ignore  the 
problem  and  to  hope  it  will  go  away.  There  have 
been  cases  where  some  divisions  have  downplayed 
concerns,  attempting  to  avoid  confrontation  with  the 
individual  complained  about.  Such  responses  have 
made  the  situation  unbearable  for  the  complainant. 


3.  Conflict  of  Interest 

Over  the  past  decade,  I  have  expressed  my 
misgivings  about  cor\flict  of  interest  provisions  at  the 
University  and  stressed  the  need  for  improved 
guidelines.  The  University  has  made  significant 
progress  in  this  area  over  the  past  year.  The 
Administration  has  recently  reached  agreement  with 
the  Faculty  Association  on  the  implementation  of  a 
Conflict  of  Interest  Policy  for  aU  Academic  Staff.  A 
policy  has  also  been  approved  for  the  Ser\ior 
Management  Group.  Negotiations  are  currently 
taking  place  with  the  Staff  Association  concerning  a 
policy  for  Administrative  Staff  and  with  the  Faculty 
Association  concerning  a  policy  for  Professional 
Librarians.  The  approved  policy  for  Academic  Staff 
states  that  "staff  members  may  not  make  more  than 
trivial  use  of  University  facilities,  supplies  or 
administrative  services  for  personal  purposes  or  in 
the  course  of  carrying  out  an  outside  professional  or 
commercial  activity  without  authorization."  First, 
we  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  definition  of  the 
word  "trivial"  in  the  approved  policies.  Second, 
there  is  little  in  the  approved  policies  and  proposed 
drafts,  to  address  the  problem  of  staff  being  told  to 
perform  duties  which  are  not  related  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  or  do  not  fall  within  their  job 
descriptions.  Third,  the  Conflict  of  Interest  Policy 
covering  Academic  Staff  identifies  only  paid 
activities  as  having  an  potential  for  conflict  of 
interest. 


4.  Grading  Practices  Pertaining  to  Clinical  and 
Field  Courses 

A  number  of  faculties  provide  clinical 
experience  as  part  of  a  student's  programme.  The 
Grading  Practices  Policy  states  "where  a  student's 
performance  in  a  clinical  or  field  setting  is  to  be 
assessed  for  credit,  the  evaluation  must  encompass 
as  a  minimum...  a  mid -way  performance  evaluation 
with  feedback  to  the  student."  A  number  of  students 
have  reported  to  us  each  year  that  they  have  not 
received  a  mid-way  performance  review.  Based  on 
our  raising  this  concern  in  the  past,  the  Provost's 
office  has  reminded  divisions  of  their  responsibility 
to  ensure  compliance  in  this  matter.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  resolving  the  issue. 

This  office  recommends  that  faculties  who  offer 
clinical  experiences  survey  their  students  or 
clinicians  on  a  regular  basis  to  verify  that  the 
grading  practices  policy  is  being  adhered  to  and  that 
students  are  in  fact  securing  mid-way  performance 
reviews. 


5.  Code  of  Student  Conduct 

In  June  1992,  the  Governing  Council  approved  a 
Code  of  Student  Conduct  that  applies  across  the 
entire  University.  The  Code  requires  each  division 
to  appoint  an  "Investigating  Officer"  and  a  "Hearing 
Officer."  We  reported,  last  year,  that  a  number  of 
Divisions  had  not  yet  appointed  individuals  to  these 
positions.  All  Divisions  now  have  Investigating 
Officers  and  Hearing  Officers.  We  also  raised  the 
importance  of  training  for  this  group.  The 
Administrative  response  to  last  year's  Report  stated 
that  a  training  session  for  Investigating  Officers 
would  be  organized  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Vice-President,  Student  Affairs.  Getting  the  officers 
together  proved  to  be  an  impossible  task  and  so 
individual  support  and  training  has  been  provided 
on  a  case  by  case  basis.  At  the  same  time,  manuals 
are  being  prepared  to  assist  these  officers  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  duties. 
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The  role  of  lawyers  representing  students 
accused  of  offences  under  this  Code  came  up  as  an 
issue  this  past  year.  We  reconnmend  that  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct  be  made  clearer  in  this  area. 


6.  Inadequate  Provisions  Concerning 
Employment 

1  have  in  past  reports  expressed  concern  over 
provisions  governing  the  employment  of  three 
groups  at  the  University:  Research  Associates, 
members  of  the  Senior  Management  Group  and 
Casual  Staff.  We  continue  to  be  concerned,  but  we 
are  pleased  that  discussions  have  taken  place  and 
that  there  has  been  movement  over  the  past  year 
toward  policy  development  regarding  these  three 
groups. 

(a)  Research  Associates 

The  Provost's  Office  has  prepared  a  draft 
document  on  Policy,  Procedures,  and  Terms  and 
Conditions  of  Employment  for  Research  Residents/ 
Associates.  This  document  outlines  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  appointment,  promotion, 
termination,  and  compensation  of  both  Research 
Associates  and  Residents,  as  well  as  other 
employment  policies  for  them.  Research  Residents' 
positions  would  be  limited  to  term  contracts  not 
exceeding  four  years.  A  Research  Associate  position 
is  considered  a  "continuing  appointment"  and  where 
the  length  of  the  appointment  relates  to  the  term  of 
the  grant  or  other  financial  support,  the  position 
would  be  renewable  subject  to  performance  and 
funding.  Broad  consultation  occurred  in  the 
development  of  this  draft  policy.  It  is  expected  that 
discussion  and  consultation  will  continue  over  the 
next  year. 

(b)  Senior  Management  Group 

Draft  policies  on  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  members  of  the  Senior  Management 
Group  have  been  developed  by  several  committees 
made  up  of  members  of  the  Senior  Management 
Group.  These  policies  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Senior  Management  Group,  the  Personnel  Policy 
Board,  and  Principals  and  Deans  over  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  policies  are  premised  on  a  sories  of 
principles  which  were  developed  with,  and  agreed 
upon,  by  the  Senior  Management  Group,  as  well  as 
Principals  and  Deans  last  spring.  Employment 
policies  cover:  appointment  procedures,  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment,  staff  training,  career 
development,  problem  resolution  and  performance 
management.  The  compensation  policy  covers  the 
compensation  programme  and  benefits. 

(c)  Casual  Staff 

I  have  reported  in  previous  Annual  Reports  that 
"casual"  employees  enjoy  few  safeguards,  and  they 
can  be  exploited.  Although  these  people  are 
employed  on  a  casual  basis,  there  should  be 
provisions  made  to  prevent  their  being  mistreated. 
Casual  staff  need  a  policy  which  is  stronger  and 
gives  them  an  avenue  to  report  situations  where  they 
believe  they  are  treated  poorly,  without  fear  of 
reprisal. 

Previous  reports  have  recommended  upgrading 
employment  policies  for  this  group.  During  this  past 
year,  as  part  of  the  review  of  the  policies  contained 
in  the  Manual  of  Staff  Policies,  a  draft  policy  on 
casual  staff  has  been  prepared  and  is  currently  being 
discussed  with  the  staff  association. 


7.  Post-Doctoral  Fellows 

More  work  needs  to  be  done  to  address  the 
major  issues  related  to  Post-Doctoral  Fellows. 
Effective  grievance  procedures  need  to  be  instituted. 
The  Provost  Office  has  undertaken  to  work  with  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  to  set  in  place  a 
procedure  for  appeals.  The  Graduate  School  is  also 
prepared  to  recommend  the  inclusion  of  Post- 
Doctoral  Fellows  in  other  University  policies  as 
appropriate.  This  group  will  continue  to  be  unduly 
vulnerable  until  such  procedures  are  in  place. 

8.  Provisions  in  the  University  Inventions  Policy 
to  Resolve  Claims  of  Inventorship 

In  the  1991-92  Annual  Report,  we  raised  the 
failure  of  current  policy  to  address  the  issue  of 
disputes  between  two  or  more  individuals  claiming 
to  own  the  same  invention.  Last  year,  we  reported 
that  the  Urviversity  was  currently  in  the  process  of 


adding  provisions  to  the  Inventions  Policy  to 
address  this  issue.  The  Office  of  the  Vice-President- 
Research  and  International  Relatior\s  reported  to  us 
that  the  University  is  still  working  on  these 
provisions,  and  a  draft  amendment  to  the  Policy  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Governing  Council  before  the 
end  of  the  current  academic  year. 

9.  Lost  Examinations 

I  have  in  previous  reports  pointed  out  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  involving  lost  examinations,  the 
University's  procedures  had  been  unable  to 
differentiate  between  a  student's  failure  to  submit 
materials  and  a  faculty  member's  loss  of  the 
examination.  Divisional  examination  officers  were 
given  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  and  improving 
procedures,  and  I  reported  last  year  that  this  office, 
as  well  as  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar, 
received  fewer  complaints  from  students  about  lost 
examinations.  Although  this  continues  to  be  the  case 
for  this  year,  we  are  monitoring  the  complaints  in 
this  area  and  would  suggest  that  periodic  reviews  of 
divisional  procedures  take  place  in  order  to  assist  in 
identifying  weak  procedures  as  well  as  exceptionally 
strong  ones  that  could  serve  as  models  for  other 
divisions. 


10.  Changes  in  Benefit  Packages 

Staff  depend  on  the  University  to  inform  them 

of  changes  in  their  benefit  plans  and  administrative 
procedures  with  respect  to  these  plans.  In  1992,  Blue 
Cross  made  a  change  in  its  claims  procedures.  The 
change  was  that  all  claims  incurred  in  a  calendar 
year  had  to  be  submitted  to  Blue  Cross  prior  to 
December  31st  of  the  following  year  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  payment.  The  Human  Resources 
Department  sent  notification  of  this  change  to  the 
Faculty  Association,  Staff  Association  and  the 
Labour  Relations  Department.  To  inform  staff  of  this 
change,  the  Human  Resources  Department  placed  an 
advertisement  in  the  Bulletin.  In  addition,  each 
November  pay  stub  includes  a  brief  reminder  of  the 
claims  deadline. 

This  Office  holds  that  the  commuiucation  to 
faculty  and  staff  regarding  this  change  was  not 
sufficient.  It  should  not  be  left  up  to  the  Faculty 
Association,  Staff  Association  or  other  University 
Departments  to  communicate  changes  in  benefit 
plans  and  procedures  to  staff.  Not  all  employees 
read  the  Bulletin,  and  not  all  employees  would 
expect  policy  or  administrative  changes  to  be 
communicated  to  them  on  their  pay  stub.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  office  that  all  employees  should  have 
been  sent  individual  notification  of  this  change  and 
should  receive  individual  notification  of  any  future 
changes.  The  Human  Resources  Department  has 
informed  us  that  over  this  past  year  they  have  been 
working  on  finding  better  ways  to  communicate 
information  to  staff. 


11.  Timeliness 

In  last  year's  report  we  raised  a  concern  about 
the  length  of  time  required  for  completion  of 
preceedings  under  the  Acadenuc  Code  of  Behaviour 
and  Academic  Appeals  System.  The  Provost's  office 
appointed  David  Beattie  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  to 
review  the  policies  and  procedures  under  which  the 
University  Tribunal,  the  Discipline  Appeals  Board 
and  the  Academic  Appeals  Committee  operate.  In 
September  of  1994,  David  Beattie  submitted  his 
report  to  the  Provost's  Office  for  consideration. 

Last  year  a  working  group  was  established  to 
review  the  current  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters.  It  was  asked  to  make  recommendations  on 
changes  to  the  Code  in  regard  to  issues  raised  by  the 
University  community.  The  timeliness  concerr\s 
raised  in  the  Ombudsperson's  report  are  cited  in  the 
working  group's  report.  Initial  discussions  of  the 
report's  recommendations  occurred  at  the  committee 
on  Academic  Policy  and  Programmes  in  May  1994. 
Last  month,  the  Provost's  Office  referred  David 
Seattle's  report  to  the  working  group  for 
consideration.  Discussions  are  to  continue  during 
this  academic  year. 

On  a  separate  issue,  we  see  students  each  year 
with  concerns  about  term  work.  It  would  be 
urvreasonable  for  this  office  to  recommend  that  the 
University  establish  a  specific  length  of  time  within 
which  each  piece  of  term  work  is  required  to  be 


returned  to  students.  Grading  takes  different  lengths 
of  time.  However,  Academic  Staff  have  a 
responsibility  to  return  graded  term  work  to 
students  in  a  timely  fashion.  The  Office  was 
approached  by  a  student  trying  to  get  a  term  paper 
returned.  The  student  had  approached  the  professor 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  professor  admitted 
that  he  could  not  find  the  essay.  Concerned  about 
the  grade  received,  the  student  needed  the  paper  to 
review  the  professor's  grading  and  comments.  The 
paper  was  finally  returned  to  the  student  by  the 
department  after  six  months. 

12.  Initiating  Mediation  Services 

Over  several  years,  I  have  proposed  the  wider 
use  of  mediation  services  at  the  University  and 
described  the  advantages  of  this  method  to  resolve 
conflict.  Efforts  are  currently  underway  to  initiate 
mediation  services  at  the  Uruversity.  The 
Implementation  Committee  for  Mediation  Services, 
created  by  the  Provost's  Office,  has  been  meeting 
over  this  past  year  researching  alternative  models 
and  defining  the  scope  and  priorities  for  such  a 
service.  Based  on  the  results  of  the  research, 
cor\sultations  and  some  current  realities,  the 
committee  is  preparing  follow-up  documentation  to 
the  previously  accepted  Report.  This  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Provost's  Office  within  the  next 
couple  of  months. 

13.  Physical  Safety 

In  the  last  two  Annual  Reports,  I  talked  about 
the  numerous  staff  members  who  are  required  as 
part  of  their  duties  to  transport  cash,  cheques  or 
charge  slips,  sometimes  in  substantial  amounts,  to 
various  destinations  throughout  the  campuses  or  to 
nearby  banks.  Many  of  these  individuals  have 
confided  to  our  Office  that  they  have  been  frightened 
for  their  physical  safety  when  transporting  these 
monies.  They  fear  that  they  are  at  increased  risk  of 
being  accosted,  assaulted  and  robbed.  In  respor\se  to 
this  concern,  the  Administration  created  a  Task  Force 
on  Cash  Handling.  The  Task  Force  was  given  the 
mandate  to  "review  the  cash  handling  efforts  within 
the  University  of  Toronto  (all  three  campuses)  to 
improve  procedures  and  recommend  guidelines  for 
effective  cash  handling."  The  Task  Force  held 
meetings,  distributed  a  questionnaire  and 
investigated  cash  handling  procedures  in  other 
Universities  and  organizations.  The  Task  Force  has 
submitted  a  report  and  recorrunendations  to  both  the 
Finance  area  and  the  Operations  and  Services  area  as 
mandated.  A  meeting  has  been  scheduled  to  review 
the  recommendations  and  to  come  up  with  an  action 
plan.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
Report  and  a  number  of  recommendations,  if 
implemented,  should  go  a  long  way  to  making  staff 
who  handle  cash  feel  more  secure. 

I  also  have,  in  previous  Reports,  raised  the  issue 
of  disruptive  behaviour  on  campus  and  encouraged 
the  Administration  to  determine  whether  internal 
structures,  security  measures,  disciplinary 
procedures  and  information  resources  were 
adequate  to  respond  to  incidents  of  this  sort.  In 
January  1994,  the  Security  Review  Group  submitted 
a  Report  to  the  University.  The  Report  listed  the 
measures  that  had  been  taken  by  the  University  over 
the  past  six  years  in  the  area  of  safety  and  security, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  strong  recommendations  for 
protocols  in  dealing  with  abusive,  disruptive  and 
violent  behaviour,  planning  for  emergency  response 
and  improvements  to  current  intiatives.  This  Office 
has  been  informed  that  most  of  the  recommendations 
have  been  or  are  being  implemented. 

I  noted  in  previous  reports  that  the  "Walksafer 
Programme"  was  in  jeopardy  because  of  lack  of 
committed  funding.  This  year,  the  Walksafer 
Programme  has  gone  from  project-based  funding  to 
base-budget  funding  and  is  now  a  line  item  in  the 
Campus  Police  budget.  This  is  welcome  news  to 
people  who  have  spoken  with  the  Personal  Safety 
Awareness  Officer  and  myself  about  safety  and 
security  on  campus. 

14.  Overtime  Compensation 

Many  staff  members  bear  onerous  workloads 
that  adversely  affect  their  efficiency,  their  output  of 
services  and,  most  importantly,  their  health.  These 
staff  members  tell  our  Office  that  they  are  unduly 
stressed  by  the  amount  of  work  required  of  them. 
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particularly  the  amount  of  overtime  work.  Last  year  I 
reported  that  the  Human  Resources  Department  was 
about  to  begin  a  major  review  of  employment  p>olides 
for  non-unionized  Administrative  Staff.  The  Overtime 
Compensation  policy  had  been  identified  as  a  high 
priority  for  review.  In  view  of  the  pending  review  of 
employment  policies,  the  Staff  Association  circulated  a 
questionnaire  to  all  Administrative  Staff  that  included 
questions  on  workload  and  work  schedules.  The 
questionnaires  are  currently  being  tabulated.  We  have 
been  informed  that  discussion  of  this  policy  has  not  yet 
begun,  but  that  it  is  next  on  the  Administration's 
priority  list. 

15.  Refund  Schedules 

This  year  we  have  seen  more  students  who  were, 
for  various  reasons,  seeking  a  refund  for  a  course  after 
the  usual  deadline.  In  some  cases,  the  students  needed 
the  money  to  replace  the  course  they  were  dropping. 

Others  felt  that  their  reasons  for  dropping  the 
course  were  beyond  their  control  and  that  they  should 
therefore  be  given  special  consideration.  All 
maintained  that  the  refund  schedule  was  not  fair. 

The  reftmd  schedule  was  established  after  taking  a 
number  of  issues  into  consideration.  If  the  University 
thinks  that  the  current  refund  schedule  is  the  most  just 
and  fair  one  that  can  be  provided,  then  so  be  it.  If 
however,  the  issues  and  needs  of  the  University  can  be 
met  in  conjunction  with  a  refund  schedule  seen  to  be 
more  positive  by  students,  then  this  would  be  better. 

Special  adjustments  to  refunds  are  made  in  some 
individual  cases.  Students  and  Registrars'  Offices  need 
to  be  aware  of  the  criteria  being  used  so  that  students 
know  when  to  apply  for  special  consideration.  The 
criteria  also  needs  to  match  current  realities,  and 
therefore  should  be  reviewed  on  a  reguleir  basis. 

16.  Extensions  for  Students  Registered  in  a 
Masters  Programme 

Under  certain  circumstances,  graduate  students 
may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  two  one-year  extensions 
should  they  exceed  the  time  limit  stipulated  in  their 
degree  programme.  Last  year,  I  reported  that  the 
calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  clearly 
outlined  the  criteria  that  would  permit  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  to  qualify  for  such  an  extension,  but  it  did 
not  contain  comparable  information  for  students 
registered  in  a  Masters  degree  programme.  A  new 
section  entitled,  "Extension  of  Time  for  Completion  of 
Degree  Requirements"  has  been  added  to  the  1994-95 
Calendar.  This  section  presents  the  criteria  for 
extensions  for  all  graduate  students. 

17.  Destruction  of  Records  and  Files 

In  previous  Annual  Reports,  I  have  recommended 
that  the  University  develop  policies  to  clarify  the 
minimum  length  of  time  for  the  retention  of  records 
pertaining  to  the  activities  and  deliberations  of 
acadenuc  search  committees.  The  Provost's  Office  feels 
that  guidelines  are  needed  in  this  area  and  that 
discussions  could  occur  while  the  University  is 
developing  and  implementing  its  policy  on  access  to 
information  and  protection  of  privacy. 

18.  Comprehensive  Exams 

Last  year's  Annual  Report  recommended  that  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  undertake  a  review  of 
practices  and  procedures  related  to  comprehensive 
examinations.  This  was  based  on  the  number  of 
complaints  that  we  received  from  graduate  students 
regarding  this  crucial  component  of  their  programme. 
The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  responded 
that  a  review  would  be  undertaken  "with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  in  due  course  to 
departments  about  good  practice  and  procedure,  while 
respecting  the  particular  needs  of  different  disciplines, 
divisions  and  programmes." 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  is  reviewing  the 
practices  at  other  Universities  and  aims  to  have 
recommendations  available  by  this  time  next  year. 

19.  Auditing  University  Courses 

In  previous  Annual  Reports,  I  recommended  that 
the  University  have  a  written  policy  on  the  auditing  of 
courses.  This  recommendation  was  based  on  a  survey 


completed  by  the  University  Registrar's  Office.  The 
survey  unearthed  wide  administrative  inconsistencies 
across  and  within  divisions.  Over  this  past  year,  the 
University  Registrar  and  the  Divisional  Registrars 
drafted  a  policy  that  establishes  greater  consistency  to 
rules  govenung  the  auditing  of  University  courses.  On 
October  20, 1994,  the  Governing  Council  approved  the 
Policy  on  Auditing  of  Courses. 

20.  Awarding  the  Same  Graduate  Degree  More 
Than  Once 

Last  year,  we  reported  on  the  case  of  an  alumnus 
with  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Toronto  who 
had  been  denied  entry  into  a  PhD  programme  in  an 
unrelated  area  because,  as  stated  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  "the  University  does  not 
award  more  than  one  graduate  degree  having  the  same 
tide  to  any  one  individual."  Following  discussions 
with  both  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and  the 
Governing  Council  Secretariat,  the  School  decided  to 
recommend  that  this  regulation  be  repealed. 

On  April  7, 1994,  the  Academic  Board  approved 
that  the  regulation  be  changed  to  "the  Uruversity  may 
confer  upon  a  person  more  than  one  graduate  degree 
having  the  same  tide  provided  the  degrees  are 
completed  in  different  fields  of  study." 

21.  No  Trespass  Orders 

Last  year,  we  reported  on  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  University  community  who  had  been  issued  a  no- 
trespass  notice  and  had  been  banned  from  campus. 
Investigation  revealed  that  the  University  did  not  have 
procedures  in  place  to  review  tiespass  notices  served 
against  members  of  the  University  community  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  police. 

Since  that  time,  procedures  have  been  drawn  up  to 
cover  situations  where  campus  police  deem  it  necessary 
to  ban  a  member  of  the  University  community  from  the 
campus.  This  action  is  only  to  be  taken  "when  there  is 
a  serious  dispute  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  resolved 
within  a  department,  and  where  it  is  deemed  that  the 
presence  of  an  individual  may  pose  a  threat  to  personal 
safety  and /or  may  be  disruptive  to  normal 
Departmental  op)erations."  An  initial  time  limit  of  five 
days  has  been  put  on  this  ban.  This  provides  the 
Department  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
circumstances  and  to  determine  a  course  of  action,  but 
to  do  so  in  a  timely  fashion. 

22.  Poor  Investigative  Practices  of  Staff  Members 

Our  Office  continues  to  encounter  poor 
investigative  practices  and  questionable  decisions  by 
academic  and  administrative  staff  members  who  are  in 
a  position  to  receive  and  resolve  complaints.  I  have 
commented  in  a  number  of  Annual  Reports  on  the  need 
to  improve  the  investigative  skills  of  staff  members, 
and  I  have  emphasized  the  benefits  that  would  result 
from  articulating  a  set  of  nainimun  standards  detailing 
what  should  be  done  and  what  questions  could  be 
asked  when  assessing  a  complaint. 

Over  this  past  year,  I  have  attended  a  number  of 
meetings  to  discuss  this  issue.  There  seems  to  be 
agreement  that  those  who  receive  complaints  at  the 
University  would  benefit  from,  and  appreciate,  more 
information  on  how  to  assess  and  handle  complaints. 
With  that  in  mind,  discussions  will  continue  on  how 
best  to  package  and  present  this  iiiformation. 

23.  Some  Academic  Appointments  Not  Well 
Defined 

Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  Ombudsperson's 
office  has  met  with  a  number  of  Academic  staff  who 
hold  appointments  that  are  not  well  defined.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  changes  have  occurred  in  Departments 
bringing  about  the  termination  of  staff  members 
despite  the  fact  that  most  of  these  individuals  have 
been  long  term  employees.  Usually  these  staff 
members  seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  number  of 
offices.  In  September  1994,  a  meeting  was  held 
between  the  Status  of  Women  Officer,  the  Race 
Relations  and  Anti-Racism  Initiatives  Officer, 
representatives  of  the  Provost's  Office,  Faculty,  and  this 
Office.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting  the  Provost's  office 
will  be  assessing  the  concerns. 

Clear  direction  and  communication  from  the  time 
of  appointment  is  key  if  these  staff  members  are  to 
understand  cletirly  their  employment  relationship  with 


the  University.  Divisions  should  ensure  that 
termination  policies  are  relayed  clearly  to  this  group 
and  severance  packages  should  be  made  available. 

24.  Date  of  Birth  on  Transcripts 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  number  of  students  came 
forward  to  complain  that  their  date  of  birth  should  not 
be  included  on  their  transcript  because  it  could 
potentially  adversely  affect  their  chances  for 
employment,  or  admission  into  graduate  or 
professional  programmes  of  study.  Last  year,  we 
reported  that  the  date  of  birth  would  no  longer  appear 
on  student  transcripts.  This  year  we  once  again  have 
had  a  report  of  the  date  of  birth  being  included  on  a 
transcript.  We  recommend  that  all  Divisional 
Registrars  verify  that  the  student's  birthdate  is  removed 
from  the  transcript  before  it  is  sent  out. 

25.  Pay  Equity  Classifications 

In  January  1990,  the  University  posted  the  Pay 
Equity  Plan.  The  Clerk  IV's  and  Administrative 
Assistant  I's  with  similcir  point  scores  were  placed  in 
the  same  classification  and  salary  range.  The  problem 
that  arose  was  that  Admirustiative  Assistant  I's  in  a 
number  of  situations  supervise  Clerk  FV's.  This  meant 
that  some  individuals  in  supervisory  positions  were 
earning  less  money  that  those  they  were  supervising. 

In  1990,  UTSA  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Pay 
Equity  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Admirustrative 
Assistant  I's.  In  1992,  a  review  Officer  met  with 
representatives  from  UTSA  and  the  Human  Resources 
Department  to  discuss  a  resolution.  The  eventual 
outcome  of  these  talks  was  the  formation  of  the 
Administrative  Assistant  I  Review  Committee. 

This  issue  remains  to  be  resolved.  Until  this  issue 
is  resolved  situations  have  been  handled  on  a  one-by- 
one  basis.  This  Office  recommends  that  the  issue  of  the 
classification  for  Administrative  Assistant  I's  and  Clerk 
rV's  be  resolved. 


26.  Classes  Held  At  Professors'  Homes 

The  Ombudsperson's  Office  worked  on  a  case  this 
past  year  that  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
course  was  held  at  a  professor's  home.  This  was  an 
independent  study  course  with  only  the  one  student 
and  the  professor  being  present.  This  office 
recommends  that  University  of  Toronto  courses  should 
be  taught  on  the  campuses  or  other  academically 
oriented  locations. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Accomplishing  the  mandate  of  the  Office  of  the 
University  Ombudsperson  often  feels  like  an 
overwhelming  task.  It  is  made  less  so  by  the  many 
members  of  the  University  community,  at  all  levels  and 
from  all  constituencies,  who  assist  us  to  resolve  the 
problems  and  complaints  which  come  forward  to  this 
Office. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  my  co-workers  in  the 
Ombudsperson's  Office.  Their  patience,  sensitivity  and 
tenacity  greatly  contribute  to  what  is  accomplished  by 
our  Office  each  year. 


Liz  Hoffman 
November  10, 1994 
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APPENDIX 

Terms  of  Reference  for  the  Office  of  the 
University  Ombudsperson 


1.  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  OMBUDSPERSON  SHALL 
be  independent  of  all  existing  administrative 
structures  of  the  University  and  have  the  following 
functions: 

a.  To  investigate,  in  an  impartial  fashion, 
complaints  that  may  arise  against  the  University  or 
against  anyone  in  the  University  exercising  authority. 
Complaints  may  be  made  by  any  member  of  the 
University  community  (students  and  members  of  the 
teaching  or  administrative  staffs)  or  by  former 
members  of  the  teaching  or  administrative  staffs  or 
student  body  (in  respect  of  matters  arising  out  of  their 
former  University  employment  or  student  status). 
Investigations  may  also  begin  on  the  independent 
iiutiative  of  the  Ombudsperson  in  respect  of  anyone 
of  the  above  entitled  to  make  a  complaint. 

b.  To  serve  as  a  general  iriformation  centre  for 
members  of  the  University  community  and  others  as 
needed  about  aU  situations  and  University 
procedures  concerrung  v/hich  grievances  may  arise — 
specifically,  to  advise  persons  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  and  of  the  proper  procedures  to  follow 
in  order  to  pursue  whatever  business  or  complaint 
they  may  have; 

c.  To  bring  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
attention  of  those  in  authority  by  the  most 
expeditious  means  possible,  and  to  the  University 
community  at  large  to  the  extent  that  is  appropriate; 

d.  To  direct  during  emergencies  such  additional 
and  special  information  services  as  is  deemed 
appropriate  within  the  competence  and  resources  of 
the  office. 

2.  IT  SHALL  BE  THE  SPECL\L  CONCERN  OF  THE 
Ombudsperson  that: 

a.  Decisions  affecting  members  of  the  University 


community  are  made  with  reasonable  promptness; 

b.  Procedures  used  to  reach  decisions  are 
adequate  and  that  the  criteria  and  rules  on  which  the 
decisions  in  question  are  based  on  are  appropriate; 

c.  Any  gaps  and  inadequacies  in  existing 
University  procedures  that  might  jeopardize  the 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  members  within 
the  University  community  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  those  in  authority.  It  would  not  be  the  function  of 
the  Ombudsperson  to  devise  the  new  rules  and 
procedures,  but  to  make  reconunendations  and  to 
press  through  publicity  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
their  formulation  and/or  improvements; 

d.  All  reasonable  requests  for  information 
pertinent  to  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  Office 
be  honoured.  The  Ombudsperson  would  be  expected 
to  search  actively  for  the  answers  to  all  such  inquiries 
and  provide  them  to  the  inquiring  parties.  Where 
such  information  exists  in  University  offices  or 
publications,  the  Ombudsperson  shall  direct  inquirers 
to  these  sources  and  emphasize  their  responsibility 
for  initiating  the  appropriate  actior\s  and  for  returning 
to  the  Ombudsperson  if  not  satisfied  with  the  results. 

3.  THE  OMBUDSPERSON  SHALL  HAVE  ACCESS  to 
such  official  files  and  information  as  is  required  to 
fulfill  the  function  of  the  Office.  Requests  by  the 
Ombudsperson  for  information  must  receive  priority 
from  every  member  of  the  University  community. 

4.  ALTHOUGH  AUTHORIZED  TO  FUNCTION  IN 
the  widest  possible  context  and  with  a  minimum  of 
constraints,  the  Ombudsperson  shall  not: 

a.  Act  as  the  advocate  of  any  party  to  a 
complaint; 

b.  Initiate  an  investigation  until  all  existing 
avenues  for  seeking  redress  have  been  exhausted; 

c.  Exercise  such  authority  beyond  the  legal 
authority  of  the  University,  although 
recommendations  may  be  m^de  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  University  or  of  its  constituent  parts; 

d.  Make  University  poUcy  or  replace  established 
legislative  or  judicial  procedures,  although  any  or  all 
of  these  may  be  investigated  or  questioned  and  such 
recommendatior\s  made  as  appropriate  for  their 
improvement  and  efficient  functioning; 

e.  Release  any  information  regarding  personal 
and  persormel  records,  unless  written  permission  has 
been  received  from  the  affected  persons  for  releasing 
the  information; 


f .  Set  aside  the  request  of  complainants  that  their 
anonymity  be  preserved,  even  though  wide  latitude 
has  been  granted  in  making  public  any  findings  and 
recommendations . 

5.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  OFHCE: 

a.  FUes 

(i)  The  Ombudsperson  shall  maintain 
suitable  records  of  complaints,  findings,  and 
recommendations  and  these  shall  be  accessible 
only  to  the  Ombudsperson  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson. 

(ii)  Each  fUe  and  record  will  be  maintained 
for  a  period  of  seven  years  and  one  day  from  the 
date  on  which  the  Ombudsperson  deems  the 
case  to  be  completed.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of 
seven  years  and  one  day,  the  file  or  record  may 
be  destroyed;  however,  no  destruction  of  the  fUe 
or  record  wUl  take  place  while  any  proceedings 
are  pending  in  the  University,  the  Courts  or  any 
outside  tribunal  and  until  after  all  rights  of 
appeal  are  exhausted  or  times  of  appeal  have 
expired. 

b.  While  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the 
Ombudsperson  with  respect  to  matters  of  major 
importance,  the  office  will  normally  function  in  terms 
of  first  come,  first  served. 

c.  The  Ombudsperson  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  University  community  through  the 
Governing  CouncU,  and  such  other  special  reports  as 
may  be  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  Governing 
Council. 

6.  THE  OMBUDSPERSON  SHALL  BE  APPOINTED 
by  the  Governing  Council  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  President,  shall  be  accountable  to  the  Governing 
Council  and  shall  have  unrestricted  access  to  all 
University  authorities. 

7.  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  OMBUDSPERSON  SHALL 
be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis,  coincident  with  the 
end  of  the  incumbent's  term,  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Governing  Council.  The  term  of  the  Ombudsperson 
should  be  from  three  to  seven  years.  An 
Ombudsperson  should  serve  for  a  maximum  of  three 
terms.  Candidates  for  the  Office  shall  be  identified  by 
a  search  committee  highly  representative  of  the 
University  commuruty  and  including  students  and 
members  of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff. 


Charts  and  Graphs 


TABLE  1 

ANALYSIS  OF  CASELOAD  BY  CONSTITUENCY 


1990-91 

(9  months) 

1991-92 
(12  months) 

1992-93 
(12  months) 

1993-94 
(12  month 

Undergraduate 
Students 

333 

418 

420 

383 

Graduate 
Students 

87 

116 

134 

94 

Academic 
Staff 

34 

40 

56 

31 

Administrative 
Staff 

63 

105 

99 

92 

Miscellaneous* 

88 

131 

119 

82 

605 

810 

828 

682 

Acad.  Staff 
Grad 


Admin. 
Staff 


Misc. 


#  of  cases 


Undergrad 


'Includes  organizations,  applicants  for  admission,  former  employees  and  students, 
alumni,  and  others. 
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TABLE  2 

ANALYSIS  OF  CASELOAD  BY  ACTION  TAKEN 


Information 

Grievances  or  Complaints 

a)  Expedited 

b)  Resolved 

c)  Unjustified 

d)  Other 

No  action  required 
No  jurisdiction 
Incomplete 


1990-91 

(9  months) 

415 


76 
62 


28 
2 

22 


605 


1991-92 
(12  months) 

548 


143 
89 


26 
1 

3 

810 


1992-93 
(12  months) 

593 


131 
78 


1993-94 
(12  months) 

476 


115 
70 


19 
4 

3 

828 


11 
10 


682 


INFORMATION  Advising  and  informing  members  of  the  University  about  the  means 
available  to  them  to  resolve  whatever  grievance  or  difficulty  they  have. 

EXPEDITED  Resolution  of  relatively  simple  "red-tape"  problems,  such  as  arranging 
an  exception  to  a  rule  in  a  particular  case,  speeding  up  consideration  of  a  routine 
matter,  securing  an  explanation  of  a  decision,  arranging  a  meeting  with  the 
appropriate  official,  or  unsnarling  difficulties  which  occurred  when  an  item  fell 
between  two  jurisdictions,  etc. 

RESOLVED  A  grievance  was  settled  more  or  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
complainant  and  the  respondent  official  or  department,  usually  through  a  reversal  of 
the  original  decision,  a  compromise  or  an  agreement  that,  in  light  of  new  or  clarified 
information,  no  ghevance  existed. 

UNJUSTIFIED  After  investigation  and  consideration,  no  basis  was  found  for  a 
grievance,  or  the  redress  sought  by  a  complainant  was  not  justified  or  reasonable. 

OTHER  A  grievance  or  the  redress  sought  was  found  to  be  partially  justified,  no 
redress  was  possible  or  it  proved  to  be  unresolved. 

NO  ACTION  REQUIRED  A  case  was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Office,  but  no 
action  of  either  an  informational  or  investigative  nature  was  ever  required. 

NO  JURISDICTION  The  object  of  the  "request  for  assistance"  was  outside  the 
junsdiction  of  the  Governing  Council. 

INCOMPLETE  No  conclusion  had  been  reached  at  the  time  of  the  Report. 


900 
800 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 


75-76 


78-79       81-82  84-85 
TABLE  3 


87-88 


90-91 


93-94 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  BY  YEAR 


YEAR 


NUMBER  OF  CASES 


Oct.1  -  Sept  30  (12  months): 


Oct.1  -  June  30:  (9  months) 
July  1  -  June  30:(12  months) 


1975-76 

310 

1976-77 

382 

1977-78 

406 

1978-79 

454 

1979-80 

508 

1980-81 

459 

1981-82 

480 

1982-83 

497 

1983-84 

592 

1984-85 

639 

1985-86 

547 

1 986-87 

734 

1987-88 

754 

1988-89 

701 

1989-90 

760 

1990-91 

605 

1991-92 

810 

1992-93 

828 

1993-94 

682 

UNIVERSITY  RESPONSE 

TO  THE 

REPORT  OF  THE  OMBUDSPERSON 


For  the  period  July  1, 1993  to  June  1994 


OVERVIEW 

In  her  1993-94  Annual  Report,  the 
Ombudsperson  lists  26  topics.  We  note  that  a 
significant  majority  of  items  have  been  dealt 
with,  or  that  initiatives  are  underway 
addressing  specific  and  policy  related  items. 
As  well,  some  of  the  topics  are  "for  the 
record",  requiring  no  follow-up,  or  are 
intended  to  flag  issues  of  interest  to  the  wider 
University  community. 

LIST  OF  TOPICS 

1.  Charging  for  Skills  Development 
Workshops 

As  noted,  initiatives  are  underway. 


2.  General  Harassment 

As  noted,  the  Governing  Council  has 
previously  adopted  a  Statement  on  Prohibited 
Discrimination  and  Discriminatory  Harassment. 

More  generally,  the  University  is 
conunitted  to  its  obligation  to  treat  its 
employees  with  respect  £md  does  not 
countenance  threatening  or  harassing 
behavior.  Concerns  about  unresolved 
situations  of  harassment  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  seruor  administrative 
officer  having  responsibility  for  the  division 
where  the  harassment  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  administrators  have 
worked  to  bring  about  mediation  (as  noted  in 


item  12  of  the  report),  and  the  resources  of  the 
Personal  Safety  Office  continue  to  be  available 
to  the  University. 

3.  Conflict  of  Interest 

The  Administration  will  be  monitoring  the 
implementation  of  the  new  policy,  and  will  be 
reviewing  the  issues  raised  in  that  context. 

4.  Grading  Practices  Pertaining  to  Clinical 
and  Field  Courses 

The  Provost's  Office  will  continue  to 
monitor  this  issue  and  has  requested  the 
Ombudsperson  to  assist  in  identifying  whether 
there  was  a  widespread  or  a  localized 
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problem,  so  that  appropriate  action  could  be 
taken  with  principals,  deans,  academic 
directors  and  chairs. 

5.  Code  of  Student  Conduct 

A  Handbook  to  assist  Principals,  Deans, 
Investigating  Officers  and  Hearing  Officers  is 
now  being  drafted.  In  December  1994,  the 
Governing  Council  amended  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct  to  make  clearer  the  role  of 
lawyers  representing  students  accused  of 
offenses. 


6.  Inadequate  Provisions  Concerning 
Employment 

(a)  Research  Associates 

The  proposed  Policy,  as  revised  in  light  of 
current  consultation,  will  come  forward  this 
year. 

(b)  Senior  Management  Group 

As  noted,  these  poUcies  will  continue  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Senior  Management  Group, 
Personnel  PoUcy  Board  and  Principals  and 
Deans.  Initial  drafts  were  reviewed  in  Fall 
1994. 

(c)  Casual  Staff 

Casual  and  temporary  employment  may 
be  used  as  an  alternative  to  hiring 
administrative  staff  under  the  policies  set  out 
in  the  Manual  of  Staff  Policies.  Individuals 
that  are  hired  on  a  casual  basis  are  governed 
by  the  provincial  Employment  Standards  Act 
which  provides  for  investigation  of  complaints 
when  its  terms  have  not  been  met  by  an 
employer.  The  direction  set  in  the  University's 
proposed  Temporary  Staff  policy  is  one  of 
limiting  the  duration  to  a  reasonable 
temporary  staffing  arrangement.  Under  this 
policy,  temporary  staffing  wUl  be  monitored 
and,  and  where  there  is  an  ongoing  staffing 
need,  consultation  will  be  provided  to  devise  a 
more  appropriate  staffing  arrangement. 

7.  Post-Doctoral  Fellows 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  has  agreed 
to  deal  with  grievances  that  cannot  be  settled 
at  the  departmental  level.  Post-Doctoral 
Fellows  have  now  been  included  in  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct,  and  their  inclusion  in  the  Code 
of  Behavior  on  Academic  Matters  wUl  be 
recommended. 


8.  Provisions  in  the  University  inventions 
Policy  to  Resolve  Claims  of  Inventorship 

The  Vice-President  of  Research  and 
International  Relations  is  preparing  an 
amendment  to  the  Policy  and  plans  to  submit 
it  to  Governing  Council  for  approval  before 
the  end  of  this  academic  year. 

9.  Lost  Examinations 

As  noted,  very  few  complaints  have  been 
received.  If  the  number  rises  again.  The  Office 
of  the  Vice-Provost  and  Assistant  Vice- 
President  (Planning  and  Budget)  will  review 
its  procedures. 

10.  Changes  in  Benefit  Packages 

As  noted,  employees  were  informed 
through  a  note  on  the  November  pay  stub,  and 
in  the  Bulletin.  As  part  of  an  overall  strategy  to 
improve  communication  of  important  benefit 
plan  information  to  staff,  the  Human 
Resources  Department  has  already  undertaken 
the  following  steps: 

i)  The  Human  Resources  Department  has 
been  communicating  changes  in  benefit  plans 
and  premiums  over  the  last  two  years  through 
letters  sent  to  all  plan  members  (Dear 
Colleague  /  Dear  Staff  Member  letters). 


ii)  The  Compensation  section  recently 
produced  the  first  issue  of  BeneFacts  -  a 
newsletter  about  our  benefit  plans  -  to  aU 
employees  and  pensioners  who  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  plans.  Information  regarding 
the  provisions  of  various  plans  and  changes  to 
these  plans  will  be  communicated  in  future  via 
this  newsletter  as  well  as  in  the  Bulletin,  on 
pay  stubs  or  by  Dear  Colleague  /  Dear  Staff 
Member  letters,  as  appropriate. 

iii)  The  Annual  Pension  and  Benefits 
Report  is  being  revised  this  year  to  provide 
more  information  to  employees  about  our 
pension  and  benefit  plans. 

11.  Timeliness 

Revisions  to  the  Code  of  Behavior  on 
Academic  Matters  will  be  brought  forward  this 
year  in  an  effort  to  improve  procedures. 

12.  Initiating  Mediation  Services 

The  Provost's  Office  will  respond  to  the 
new  report  on  Mediation  Services  when  that 
report  has  been  completed  and  submitted. 

•  13.  Physical  Safety 

The  Chief  Financial  Officer,  the  Assistant 
Vice-President  Operations  and  Services,  and, 
the  Director  of  Compensation,  Employment 
and  Staff  Development,  met  with  the  Chair  of 
the  Task  Force.  Each  manager  agreed  to 
implement  the  recommendations  specific  to 
their  portfolio.  The  only  recommendation  that 
could  not  be  acted  upon  immediately  and 
would  require  research  was  the 
implementation  of  a  debit  card  system.  This 
issue  will  be  reviewed  in  the  coming  year  by 
the  University  administration. 

14.  Overtime  Compensation 

A  draft  discussion  paper  on  the  issue  of 
overtime  compensation  was  provided  to 
UTSA  in  March  of  1994.  An  internal  H.R. 
committee  has  been  reviewing  the  assignment 
of  jobs  to  the  three  categories  of  overtime 
compensation  as  defined  in  the  policy,  based 
on  principles  of  compliance  with  the 
Employment  Standards  Act,  fairness,  and 
consistency.  Discussion  with  UTSA  at  Liaison 
Committee  should  be  underway  by  March  of 
1995. 


15.  Refund  Schedules 

The  Vice  Provost  and  Assistant  Vice- 
President  (Planrung  and  Budget)  agrees  that 
the  criteria  should  be  reviewed  periodically. 

16.  Extensions  for  Students  Registered  in  a 
Masters  Program 

As  noted,  a  new  section  has  been  added  to 
the  1994-95  Calendar. 


17.  Destruction  of  Records  and  Files 

The  recommendation  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Archives  and  Records  Management  which  is 
already  developing  records  retention 
schedules  for  various  classes  of  documents  and 
will  include  it  in  the  development  of  schedules 
for  personnel  records. 

18.  Comprehensive  Exams 

As  noted,  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
is  reviewing  the  matter. 

The  Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson  is 
located  at  16  Hart  House  Circle,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  lAl. 
Telephone:  (416)-978-4874 


19.  Auditing  University  Courses 

As  noted,  a  revised  policy  has  been 
approved  by  Governing  Council. 

20.  Awarding  the  Same  Graduate  Degree 
More  Than  Once 

As  noted,  regulation  has  been  amended. 

21 .  No  Trespass  Orders 

As  noted,  appropriate  steps  have  been 
taken  to  deal  with  such  circumstances. 


22.  Poor  Investigative  Practices  of  Staff 
Members 

In  June  1994,  the  Administration  and 
Members  of  the  Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group 
(EIAG)  established  as  a  priority  the 
development  of  training  programs  and 
materials  for  managers,  and  in  particular 
academic  administrators,  and  the  widespread 
dissemination  of  information  about  the 
Statement  on  Prohibited  Discrimination  and 
Discriminatory  Harassment. 

To  this  end,  members  of  the  group  have 
taken  part  in  educational  initiatives  through 
the  Provost's  orientation  for  new  academic 
individual  departments  and  divisions. 
Members  of  the  group  are  also  meeting  on  a 
regular  basis  with  the  Provost's  Office  to 
develop  protocols  for  addressing  staff 
problems  falling  within  the  Provost's  mandate. 
The  EIAG  has  also  started,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Ombudsperson's  Office,  to  assemble 
and  adapt  training  materials  that  specifically 
address  the  demands  of  an  investigator's  role. 
The  Assistant  Vice-President  of  Student  Affairs 
has  produced  a  draft  guide  for  investigators 
under  the  Student  Code  of  Conduct,  and  the 
Ombudsperson's  Office  as  well  as  all  the 
members  of  EIAG  have  been  invited  to  assist 
in  the  further  development  of  this  guide. 

23.  Some  Academic  Appointments  Not  Well 
Defined 

As  noted,  the  Provost's  Office  is  reviewing 
the  matter. 


24.  Date  of  Birth  on  Transcripts 

We  note  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
transcripts  do  not  include  such  information, 
and  in  this  single  case  where  it  was,  the  faculty 
has  been  informed  of  the  University's  policy  of 
not  including  the  date  of  birth  in  a  transcript. 

25.  Pay  Equity  Classifications 

The  joint  corrvmittee  on  the  Administrative 
Assistant  1  /Clerk  4  job  class  ratings  was 
suspended  at  the  request  of  the  UTSA 
members.  UTSA  has  reviewed  all  of  the  AA  1 
pay  equity  questionnaires  that  were  submitted 
to  the  department  in  1989.  The  committee  has 
yet  to  re-rate  the  AA  1  job  class  using  the 
TPF&C  Point  Factor  Plan.  Situations  where  a 
position  classified  as  Clerk  4  reported  to  a 
position  classified  as  AA  1  have  been  reviewed 
and  resolved  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  they 
have  been  identified.   Human  Resources  will 
request  that  the  joint  committee  reconvene 
early  in  1995  to  identify  any  further  actions 
that  may  be  required. 

26.  Classes  Held  At  Professors'  Homes 

We  note  the  recommendation  about  the 
location  of  courses.  Given  the  variety  of 
teaching  and  course  formats,  however,  it  will 
be  inappropriate  to  insist  upon  uniformity 
through  general  recommendation;  instead  we 
advise  prudence,  especially  in  aU 
arrangements  for  private  instruction. 
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by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Canadians  are  well  known  for  underrating 
themselves.  The  attitude  is,  if  it's  Cana- 
dian it  must  be  sub-standard.  This  applies 
to  the  arts  as  much  if  not  more  than  other 
things.  I  mean,  is  there  anything  we  think 
we  do  well,  except  play  hockey? 

For  years  Canadian  artists,  musicians, 
and  filmmakers  have  been  getting  a  bad 
rap.  There  is  an  assumption  that  we 
couldn't  possibly  be  as  cutting  edge  as 
Americans  or  Europeans,  and  fashion  is  no 
exception. 

"When  I  came  here  four  years  ago,  I 
sensed  a  slight  inferiority  complex  about 
anything  Canadian,  but  it  also  applied  to 
fashion  magazines,"  comments  Joan 
Harting  Barham,  editor  of  Toronto  Life 
Fashion. 

The  Canadian  fashion  industry  hasgrown 
over  the  past  decade.  Our  designers  now 
get  respect  instead  of  dismissals,  and  as 
Suzanne  Boyd,  the  associate  editor  at  Flare, 
notes,  Canadian  fashion  is  able  to  com- 
pete on  an  international  level  and  our 
fashion  community  has  come  together  for 
their  own  benefit. 

"We  do  feel  it's  important  to  support 
Canadian  fashion  and  we  do  that  in  many 
way,  for  instance  in  taking  part  in  the 
Toronto  Ready  to  Wear  fash  ion  shows  as  a 
sponsor,  in  design  competitions  as  judges," 
comments  Boyd.  "But  we  don't  feel  that 
Canadian  designers  need  any  special  fa- 
vours. They're  very  good  and  they're 
competitive.  As  far  as  we're  concerned, 
it  has  to  be  good  to  be  in  Flare,  and  we 
have  to  believe  that  our  readers  would 
want  to  wear  it." 

Harting  Barham  echoes  Boyd's  com- 
ments; the  primary  concern  in  featuring 
Canadian  designs  in  Fashion  magazine  is 
quality. 

"When  Canadian  designers  produce 
clothes  that  stand  out  on  their  own  terms, 
we  use  them.  We  don't  do  special  port- 
folios on  Canadian  designers  very  often,  if 
ever.  We  just  photograph  good  fashion," 
shepointsout.  "Itmeansthata  Lida  Biday 
can  be  placed  next  to  a  Calvin  Klein  and  a 
Georgio  Armani.  If  it's  good  it's  good. 
I  think  the  standard  should  be  interna- 
tional." 

Canadian  designers  have  been  able  to 
prove  themselves,  and  i  n  terms  of  coveri  ng 
the  fashion  scene  Flare  and  Fashion  have 
proven  time  and  time  again  that  they  can 
make  it,  as  well.  Their  success  lies  prima- 
rily in  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  readers,  while  also  giving  Canadians 
a  bit  of  glamour.  Not  to  mention  that  you 
can  actually  buy  the  clothes  they  feature  at 
stores,  in  Canada. 

"In  term  of  fashion  and  beauty,  the 
primary  concern  is  accessibility,"  Harting 
Barham  says  with  a  note  of  enthusiasm. 
"What  we  show  for  the  most  part  is  edited 
down,  so  it's  easy  for  the  reader.  Also 
everything  you  see  in  the  magazine  is 
available  here.  We  show  things  that  you 
can  go  out  and  buy,  especially  in  the 
Toronto  area  and  cross  country." 

Boyd  and  the  other  editors  at  Flare  have 
similar  concerns.  They  pride  themselves 
on  their  extensive  buying  guide,  which 
basically  tells  readers  where  they  can  get 
clothes  and  accessories  featured  in  the 
magazine.  As  well,  they  feel  they  are  truly 


a  national  magazine,  one  that  covers  the 
best  from  east  to  west. 

"We  believe  that  people  pick  up  fash- 
ion magazines  for  direction  and  to  know 
where  to  get  things,"  Boyd  comments. 
"We're  not  Bazaar  and  we're  not  try- 
ing to  be.  We  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  layout  and  photographs,  but  in  terms  of 
delivering  real  sol  id  information  to  a  reader, 
that's  what  we  want  to  do." 

Although  also  not  directly  competing 
with  Bazaar  or  Vogue,  Harting  Barham 
knows  that  on  a  certain  level  they  do  have 
to  measure  up,  simply  because  they  are 
placed  side  by  side  at  newsstands.  Before 
arriving  in  Canada  four  years  ago,  Harting 
Barham  spent  20  years  working  at  a  variety 
of  fashion  magazines  in  New  York.  In  fact 
when  she  first  started,  she  would  periodi- 
cally send  copies  of  the  magazine  to  friends 
who  worked  at  fashion  magazines  in  New 
York. 

"I  would  send  copies  of  the  magazine 
to  them  aind  they  would  call  and  say  'We 
hope  you  take  this  as  a  compliment,  but  it 
looks  like  a  regular  magazine.  It  looks  like 
Vogue  or  Bazaar  or  anything  else.'" 
Harting  Barham  laughs.  "So  I  guess  I  do 
have  to  take  that  as  a  compliment. 

"Let's  put  it  this  way,  I'm  not  afraid 
of  competing  with  them  because  I  think 
we  do  a  very  good  job.  In  fact  if  you  look 
at  Fashion  in  comparison  to  other  maga- 
zines, it's  not  like  you're  in  a  vacuum, 
and  you'll  only  get  a  Canadian  point  of 
view.  We  cover  the  international  fashion 
scene  so  you  won't  miss  out  on  any- 
thing." 

Out  of  sheer  necessity  neither  magazi  ne 
can  afford  to  remain  in  a  vacuum  of 
Canadiana.  But  it  is  important  for  them  to 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  dealing  with 
readers  who  are  Canadian  and  have  spe- 
cific concerns. 

"Our  editor  [Bonnie  Brooks]  has  a  very 
good,  'don't  stray  too  far  from  home' 
policy.  We  really  believe  in  covering  Ca- 
nadian fashion,  and  fashion  that  is  avail- 
able in  Canada.  Covering  Canadian  peo- 
ple and  Canadian  issues  are  very  impor- 
tant," Boyd  points  out. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  are  in  a  huge 
international  market  just  because  of  televi- 
sion and  other  magazines  that  are  avail- 
able here  in  Canada.  It's  a  fine  line  that 
we  walk.  We  have  to  be  conscious  and  we 
want  to  be  conscious  of  where  we  are,  but 
we  also  have  to  be  newsworthy,  so  we 
have  to  keep  our  fingers  in  every  pot." 

Living  in  the  global  village  has  effected 
both  magazines  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Keep- 
ing up  with  technology  is  a  challenge  for 
Fashion  and  Flare,  and  they  have  both 
managed  to  develope  a  connection  with 
the  medium  of  television.  For  Fashion, 
there  is  a  direct  connection  with  the  CBC 
Newsworld  program  Fashion  File.  Tim 
Blanks,  the  host  of  Fashion  File  is  also  a 
contributing  editor  to  Fashion  as  well  as 
being  an  ongoing  columnist.  As  for  Flare 
they  have  just  landed  Fashion  Television 
host  Jeanne  Beker  as  a  regular  columnist. 

"Catherine  Franklin  [the  fashion  edi- 
tor] and  I  are  always  interviewed  on  Fash- 
ion File  at  the  collections,"  Harting  Barham 
says,  pointing  to  the  connection  between 
the  magazine  and  the  TV  show.  "So  it's 
a  parallel  universe.  It  is  stunning  to  me: 
I've  had  strangers  come  up  to  me  on  the 
street  and  know  who  I  am  because  of  the 


show." 

As  for  Flare,  they  managed  to  nab  Jeanne 
Beker  through  surprisingly  regular  chan- 
nels. Flare  editor  Bonnie  Brooks,  who  has 
known  Beker  for  years,  called  her  and 
simply  asked  if  she  would  be  interested  in 
writing  a  column.  Beker  has  brought  a  bit 
of  celebrity  to  her  columns,  which  are 
primarily  anecdotes  of  life  in  the  fashion 
media. 

"I  think  it's  a  really  nice  marriage  to 
have  Fashion  Television  and  Flare,"  Boyd 
believes.  "We're  pretty  excited  about 
that.  I  think  it's  a  hugely  popular  and 
hugely  successful  show  and  it  introduces 
us  to  a  new  market,  because  Jeanne's 
very  well-known,  and  it  adds  a  level  of 
excitement  to  the  magazine." 

But  Flare  is  not  content  just  with  a 
connection  to  television.  They  have  made 
a  move  to  set  up  "Flare  On-line"  an 
information  phone  line  where  callers  can 
get  information  about  the  magazine  and 
topics  covered  in  Flare,  as  well  as  leave 
their  comments. 

"I  think  that's  what  makes  us  stand 
out  in  the  market.  We're  really  relevant 
to  the  reader.  What's  great  about  the  on- 
line is  that  readers  get  information — it's 
not  just  them  having  a  place  to  comment, 
but  they  get  more  from  Flare  and  more  out 
of  Flare,"  Boyd  notes.  "We  want  to  con- 
nect with  our  readers,  we  want  to  let  them 
know  we  are  listening.  They  can  almost 
reach  out  and  touch  us.  Each  readers  counts 
as  far  as  we're  concerned,  and  we  want 
to  know  what  readers  think  because  that 
can  only  help  us  serve  them  better." 

What?  Fashion  magazines  reaching  out 
to  their  readers?  This  is  the  world  of  fash- 
ion, is  it  not,  where  beauty  and  expensive 
designer  clothes  reign  supreme?  Fashion  is 
one  of  those  artistic  endeavors  that  has 
always  been  known  for  being  elitist  and 
exclusionary.  After  all,  how  many  women 
actually  look  like  they  could  be  in  Vogue? 

There  have  long  been  complaints  that 
designers  exist  in  an  ivory  tower,  where 
they  design  clothes  they  want  to  see  women 
in.  Butaccordingto  Boyd,  this  ischanging. 

"The  concern  in  fashion  right  now  is 
trying  to  figure  out  what  the  consumer 
wants.  It  used  to  be  that  designers  could 
dictate  what  the  look  was  going  to  be,  but 
that's  not  the  case  any  more,"  she  notes. 
"Then  fashion  splintered  and  went  into 
all  different  di  rections  and  women  stopped 
buying  because  they  weren't  finding  what 
they  wanted.  Designers  went  from  one 
trend  to  the  next.  There's  been  a  shift  to 
more  wearable  things  that  don't  have  a 
slogan,  like  grunge  or  the  '70s  inspired 
look.  Now  you  look  at  it  and  you  see  a 
nicely  dressed  person." 

But  as  editors,  these  people  have  a  cer- 
tain amountof  power  in  the  fashion  world. 
They  decide  what  gets  covered,  and  iden- 
tify the  major  trends. 

"The  mandate  of  Flare  is  a  very  clear 
one.  It's  to  interpret  fashion  and  beauty 
trends  for  the  Canadian  market  and  to 
show  fashion  and  beauty  in  a  relevant  way 
to  our  readers'  lives.  It's  as  simple  as  it 
gets." 

"We  definitely  interpret  the  design- 
ers' look.  We  don't  try  to  recreate  a 
designers'  vision,  because  that's  not 
realistic,  as  to  the  way  people  dress  and 
what's  in  someone's  wardrobe,"  Boyd 
Please  see  "Blending"  page  1 4 
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Vamp  it  taty,  really  vamp  it 


by  Erin  O^Brien 

Varsity  Staff 

Big!  Blood  Red!  Thick!  Think...  Slick. 
Slink.  Stare.  Scare.  Glare.  Bare.  Brood. 
Mood.  Hard-to-get.  Wet,  Wet,  Wet. 
Ignore.  And  score.  Stiff  drink.  Wink- 
wink.  Flounce.  Pounce.  Seduce.  Let 
loose.  Heat.  Sheets.  Discrete.  Lipstick! 
Lippychick!  (Icepick!)  Why  smile 
when  you  can  smoulder? 

The  femme  fatale  is  back  in  a  big, 
bad,  scary  way.  A  slash  of  red  lipstick, 
smoky  eyes,  sky-scraper  heels,  and 
negligee  dresses  have  been  de  rigueur 
in  every  collection  for  the  last  few 
seasons.  Call  it  the  Mommie  Dearest 
look:  pure  stiletto  glamour,  maximum 
ice,  minimum  nice. 

The  death  of  the  wasting  waif  meant 
the  return  of  a  more  voluptuous  look. 
And  thanks  to  knee-length  tube  skirts, 
the  business  focus  is  overwhelmingly 
legward.  Tight  navy  blue  jackets  and 
short  skirts  will  send  the  mixed  mes- 
sages you  want  to  impart  in  every 
negotiation!  Intense  monochrome 
looks  are  in:  all  black  or  red,  red,  red. 
Or,  to  be  different,  try  gunmetal  grey 
and  gangster  chic.  Scatter  sequins  lib- 


erally to  relieve  boredom. 

It's  hack-or-grow  time  around  the 
globe:  the  new  rule  for  hair  is  shoul- 
der-length, plus  or  minus  an  inch. 
Individuality  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Sculpt  a  new  face  with  major  makeup. 
Get  cheekbones;  a  life  will  follow. 
Walk  softly  and  carry  a  red  lipstick! 

Long-faced  fashion  critics  denounce 
today's  Salome  look,  which  steals 
from  '50s  Chanel,  '20s  flappers 
and,  discomfortingly,  '30s  and  '40s 
Germany. 

Today's  fashion  clothes  us  for 
those  black  tie  events  and  glittery 
cocktail  parties  we  will  never  attend. 
There  must  be  lotsa  women  i  n  eveni  ng 
gowns  curling  up  with  a  bag  of 
Cheesies  in  front  of  the  TV.  Oh  well, 
leave  people  to  their  delusions — 
they're  happier  that  way. 

But,  reply  designers,  since  when 
has  haute  couture  ever  been  about 
reality?  Life  is  already  nasty,  brutish 
and  not  short  enough.  (I'll  drink  to 
that.)  The  recession?  Quel  drag!  If  you 
must  be  poor,  at  least  look  rich!  As 
Thierry  Mugler  says:  "It's  all  about 
looking  good  and  getting  a  good  (ex- 
pletive deleted)." 


Today's  femme  fatales  come  in  all 
shapes,  sizes  and  colours,  ranging  from 
the  divine,  elegant  Naomi  Campbell 
to  the  fun,  inflatable  Anna  Nicole 
Smith.  (Honk  if  you  love  Anna  Nicole!) 

Camille  Paglia's  trumpeting  of 
strumpets  has  set  a  brazen  tone  for 
fashion.  All  that  silicone  and  collagen 
was  an  investment  after  all.  An  old- 
fashioned  gal  who  likes  to  wear  her 
money,  Sharon  Stone,  helped  out  with 
6as;c/nst/ncfand  the  sexy-chic  clothes 
that  tell  you  she  doesn't  wear  under- 
wear. (Less  is  more,  as  they  say.) 

Or  Less  is  Moore,  since  the  digit- 
ally-beautiful Demi  Moore  created 
the  Great  Vamp  Matrix.  Her  delicious 
Disclosurero\e,  inaugurating  Hetero- 
sexual Camp,  left  all  other  vamps 
merely  pale  imitations. 

Meanwhile,  Queer  Nation  gets  a 
makeover  as  the  gospel  of  lipstick 
lesbianism,  celebrating  a  decade-long 
reign  in  the  States,  finally  hits  a  clue- 
less Canada.  Lesbian  clubs  in  Man- 
hattan and  L.A. — jammed  with  Eileen 
Ford  models,  cellular  phones  and 
Donna  Karan — have  set  the  tone  for 
their  counterparts  in  every  North 
American  metropolis.  Montreal  caught 
up  with  lesbian  chic  first, 
naturellement,  and  now  Toronto  is 
getting  hip  to  the  program.  Catch  the 


wave:  it's  Femme  2  Femme! 

Today's  Trolls-R-Out  stance  may 
be  a  final  warning  to  '70s  feminists 
festering  in  universities  and  political 
action  groups.  Glamour-mania  ex- 
poses their  total  absence  of  main- 
stream support.  Read  our  lipstick: 
frumpy  and  dumpy  feels  frumpy  and 
dumpy,  notempowering.  Why  should 
women  be  ashamed  of  their  beauty 
and  sexuality?  If  you  people  conde- 
scended to  the  occasional  Cosmo, 
you'd  know  that  women  have  al- 
ways dressed  for  appreciative  women. 
So  watch  it:  apron  strings  are  out! 

But  some  would  argue  that  hard- 
core glamour  is  frankly  unnerving, 
post-Seaufy  Myth.  If  designers  could 
play  dumb  in  the  past,  they  sure  can't 
return  to  the  blissful  ignorance  of  their 
Garden  of  Sequins.  All  this  swishy 
bravado  and  aggressive  promotion  of 
aggressive  beauty  has  a  nervous,  act- 
ing-out quality. 

Weara  high-glamouroutfittowork, 
and  no  one  will  let  you  do  anything, 
since  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  wob- 
bling around  on  four-inch  spikes  is 
too  absurd  to  bear.  This  may  give  you 
manicure  time  for  a  few  days,  but 
eventually  you'll  end  up  with  a  pink 
slip  that  clashes  horribly  with  your 
"Little  Red  Corvette"  dress. 


Robert  Altman  may  have  found  a 
fashion  solution  with  his  l-defy-you- 
to-blink  nude  catwalk  scene  in  Ready 
to  Wear,  when  a  procession  of  models 
filed  out  starkers  to  protest  the 
commodification  of  the  industry. 

Kim  Basinger's  spluttering,  on-the- 
edge  resignation  speech  after  the  nude 
show  should  help  us  put  things  in 
perspective.  Basinger,  playing  a  dip- 
stick TV  fashion  commentator,  deliv- 
ers a  magnificent  final  soli  loquy,  com- 
plete with  hillbilly  accent. 

"Now  whut  in  the  heck  am  I 
talkin'  about?  Do  you  know  what 
I'm  talkin'  about?  This  is  just  Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Land.  Do  you  understand  this? 
What  is  this?  That's  it,  I'm  tellin' 
you.  I've  had  it!  Listen,  honey,  you 
got  yourself  a  job!" 

"Aaargh!  No,  wait!  Come 
back!. ..Shit. ..Is  this  mike 
working?. ..We're  live?...Pssst!  Help! 
What  season  is  this?. ..This  is  Erin 
O'Brien  (gulp)  of  TWIT  News.  I'm 
reporting  live  from  the  runways  of 
Paris  where  the  birthday  suit  is  back, 
frivolous  frills  receive  a  feminist  twist, 
and  foot-binding  is  all  the  rage...." 

1  can  only  hope  for  Kim's  dignity 
when  the  men  with  the  white  nets 
someday  come  for  me,  after  my  last 
lethal  Vogue  and  Naomi  Wolf  combo. 


The  Vsffsity  asked  Features  Editor  Mictwie  Parent  "What  m  your  most  memor^ie  fashion 
moment?^ 


Nightmare  in  Kkinburg 

As  a  child,  I  was  usually  well  dressed;  not  because  my 
family  had  the  coin  for  an  outrageous  wardrobe,  but 
because  my  mother  could  sew.  She  always  had  my 
sisters  and  I  dressed  in  style — snazzy  vests  in  the  '70s, 
arKi  matching  tartan  Christmas  outfits.  That  is  what 
makes  the  outfit  I  sported  on  that  autumn  day  alt  the 
more  hard  to  swallow. 

As  children,  my  sisters  and  I  went  for  professional 
photos  almost  every  year.  So,  on  that  fated  September 
morning,  we  went  into  Bolton  to  Belmont  Studios  and 
had  our  picture  taken. 

I  n  the  years  pad,  the  photos  were  always  cute  because 
I  was  just  a  child.  You  know,  that  under-1 2  appeal.  That 
year  in  Bolton,  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  awkward  stage. 
My  orthodontist  had  told  me  that  my  teeth  were  too  big 
for  my  mouth;  my  body  was  starting  to  change  and  I 
didn't  know  where  anything  went  anymore.  So,  even 
before  I  was  dressed,  I  knew  these  photos  would  be 
keepers. 

There  was  never  a  debate  as  to  what  I  would  wear  to 
the  photographers.  My  mother  always  picked  it  out  and 
I  aKvays  wore  it.  So,  when  I  noticed  a  dusty  rose  dress, 
probably  purchased  at  Reitmans,  sprawled  on  my  bed, 


accompanied  by  white  nylons,  1  didn't  question  it.  The 
color  did  not  phase  me,  but  the  fabric  was  horrendous. 
It  was  like  sandpaper;  I  knew  I  would  have  to  wear  my 
under^irt  with  this  one. 

When  i  pulled  on  the  dress,  its  three-inch  wide  elasti- 
cized  waist  reached  just  below  my  sprouting  chest  and 
the  ballooning  sleeves  ended  in  elastics  were  too  long. 
The  white  lace  collar  brought  out  my  over-sized  teeth, 
and  you  could  see  my  undershirt  through  the  rose  fabric. 
Yes,  I  was  a  sight. 

My  mother  and  I  wrestled  with  what  shoes  I  would 
wear,  and  after  a  heated  debate  we  decided  on  a  funky 
pair  of  patent  leather  Mary  jane's  decorated  with  a 
brass  butterfly.  Mary  jane'sare  in  now,  but  they  weren't 
at  the  time,  and  with  my  thick  white  tights  peeping 
through  the  holes  in  the  shoes,  my  outfit  was  complete. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  what  happened  to  me  that  day, 
and  although  I  have  struggled  with  the  damage  that 
photo  that  hangs  proudly  over  our  stairs  has  done  to  me, 
I  can  not  blame  my  mother.  Temporary  weakness  lead 
her  to  purchase  that  nasty  rose-colored,  highly  flamma- 
ble dress;  as  for  the  white  lights,  okay,  they  are  forgiv- 
aWe.  But  the  black  patent  Mary  janes  with  a  brass 
butterfly  hanging  off  the  toe,  f  will  r\ever  forgive. 
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Never  quite  missing  tne  toat 

Comrags  designers  talk  about  timing,  tlie  media,  and  bad  satin  stiirts 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

Hole  blares  from  the  speakers.  Inside 
the  dark  cavernous  Matador  Club,  the 
elite  of  Canada's  fashion  industry 
(and  Ralph  Benmergui)  wait  impa- 
tiently. Then  the  show  starts. 

The  models,  almost  all  the  ones 
from  the  collections  the  week  before 
(see  story  p.  1 5),  rather  than  amateur- 
ishly walking  up  and  down  the  cat- 
walk, are  strutting  their  stuff  here  with 
a  cool  demeanor,  radiating  a  sense  of 
self.  Tonight,  it's  all  Comrags. 

The  ease  in  which  the  models  wear 
the  clothes  is  a  testament  to  the 
Comrags  phi  losophy:  clothes  that  can 
be  worn  for  many  years  without  fall- 
ing out  of  style.  Thedresses,  the  jump- 
ers, the  shirts  and  even  the  "doggie" 
sweaters  (featuring  Scotch  terriers) 
would  blend  well  with  existing  clothes 
from  anyone's  wardrobe — I'm  still 
wearing  my  Comrags  rags  from  1988. 

Four  days  later,  I'm  sitting  with 
the  designers,  Joyce  Gunhouse  and 
|udy  Cornish,  for  a  quick  interview. 
I've  been  squeezed  in  early  in  the 
morning  to  fit  their  schedules,  since 
the  designers  are  ready  to  head  to 
Europe  to  buy  fabrics.  Surrounded  by 
the  collection,  Cornish  laments  on  the 
whole  state  of  the  fashion  industry. 

"I  just  read  the  paper  and  they 
didn't  do  anything  about  our  shows." 

"Or  Lida?"  asks  Gunhouse. 

"No  nothing  about  us  or  Lida 


[Biday,  who  showed  the  same  night 
as  Comrags]  but  front  page  'Shine, 
Metallics.'  We  chose  to  go  what  we 
think  is  going  to  be  the  very  important 
trend  which  is  the  return  to  this  kind  of 
look,"  Cornish  says  as  she  points  to 
the  garments,  "the  wool,  the  tweed, 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  with  the  other 
collections,  it's  all  so  metallic,  and  I 
was  freaking  out  that  we  missed  the 
boat  completely." 

"We  have  metallics,"  mentions 
Gunhouse. 

"But  that's  a  bit  more  under- 
stated from  what  I  saw." 

Listening  to  the  latest  buzz  out  of 
Europe  and  New  York  this  season, 
metallics  and  silver  are  a  big  no-no. 

"Well  that's  what  we  thought," 
sighs  Cornish,  "We  sort  of  thought 
that  was  then,  this  is  now,  and  now  is 
something  else  but...  I'm  freaking." 

There  is  no  way  the  fashion  press 
can  bypass  Comrags  (any  more  than 
Biday).  With  a  suggestion  of  '40s 
inspiration,  the  clothes  have  a  clean 
feel  to  them  without  a  hint  of  reminis- 
cence; from  the  prints  to  the  twirler 
briefs  to  the  fitted  jacket  and  pencil- 
slim  skirt  that  is  the  absolute  buy  of  the 
season.  This  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  Comrags  designers, 
since  the  start  of  their  collection. 

"Judy  and  I  are  really  vintage 
freaks,"  says  Gunhouse.  "I  know 
that's  probably  one  reason  we  al- 
ways have  a  lot  of  prints.  We're  at 
the  Sally  Ann  as  much  as  we  can  be. 


The  Varsity  asked  teview  miter  Jolm  Tesliima:  "What  is  your 
most  memor^le  fashion  momnt?" 

{won't  bore  you  with  the  details, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  I  had  loads  of  fun 
picking  out  my  wardrobe,  which 


Cross  Dressing 

y've  always  enviedwomen  fortheir 

pfashion  choices. 

Most  aesthetically  pleasing  male 
clothing  runs  the  gamut  from  simple 
solid  colours,  to  rather  basic  and 
boring  patterr^s,  with  little  variation 
in  overall  cut  and  shape. 
Women's  clothing  has  so  much 

I  more  to  offer,  it  is  infinitely  nwre 

l  adventurous  and  broad-ranging.  And 

|it  can  be  so  much  more  beautiful. 

I"  Nothing  depresses  me  more  than 
wandering  around  the  Old  Clothing 
Show,  because  ai!  the  really  cool 

l^uff  that  I  see  isdestgned  for  women. 

*  (Okay  I  lied,  there  are  things  that 
depress  me  more,  but  anyway.-.) 

So  when  the  co-op  in  which  I  was 
living  annourtced  a  cross-dressing 
party,  1  was  delighted.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  don  something  truly 
pretty  for  a  change. 


eventually  included  a  gorgeous  long 
skirt,  dominated  by  swirling  deep 
purple  and  turquoise  patterns.  My 
one  regret  is  that  I  couldn't  find 
heels  in  my  size. 

In  fact,  the  selection  process  was 
the  most  fun. 

The  party  itself  was  almost  anti- 
climactic,  although  goingto  Just  Des- 
serts afterwards  was  a  definite  high- 
light. 

Now  the  memory  is  fading,  but  I 
still  find  myself  wistfully  looking  over 
an  outfit  in  the  window  of 
Morningstar  or  some  such  place, 
wondering  "Why  can't  /  wear 
something  as  beautiful  as  that?" 

Of  course,  men's  clothing  does 
have  pockets.  !  couldn't  imagine 
wearing  clothing  without  pockets. 


we'll  do  driving  holidays  and  visit  as 
many  clothing  stores  as  possible. 

"Judy  and  I  aren't  historians,  it's 
not  like  we  would  say  'this  is  what 
happened  in  the  '40s,'  and  try  to 
emulate  it.  A  lot  of  it  is  the  cheap  way 
out,  like  watching  movies.  And  we  try 
not  to  plot  it,  because  we  don't  want 
someone  to  buy  something  this  sea- 
son and  not  be  able  to  wear  it  next 
season.  As  a  whole,  the  collection  has 
a  retro  feeling  but  if  you  look  at  it 
piece-by-piece  you  can  work  with  it 
really  well." 

This  season,  Comrags  has  taken  a 
more  simple  approach  to  dressing. 
With  the  ease  of  a  t-shirt,  the  clothes 
are  not  overpowering,  but  not  under- 
stated to  the  point  of  being  bland. 

"When  Judy  and  I  sit  down  and 
design,  the  fabrics  dictate  the  styling. 
So  it's  not  like  we  say  'Oh,  for  this 
season  we  are  going  to  make  every- 
thing really  simple.'  The  fabric  just 
lends  itself  to  that.  We  always  do  new 
patterns  and  if  something  works  well 
then  we'll  develop,  andthat'swhat 
gives  it  the  distinction,"  says 
Gunhouse. 

The  Comrags  designers  have  a  real 
modern  approach  to  designing— by 
staying  away  from  the  fads,  there's  a 
longevity  in  the  clothing,  lasting  sev- 
eral seasons  without  losing  the  look  of 
the  moment! 

"You  know  we  did  satin  a  long 
time  ago,  and  it's  funny  because  my 
sister  thought  it  was  the  worst  thing 
we  ever  did,"  laughs  Gunhouse,  "but 
then  this  time  she  said  'Oh  I  loved 
the  collection,  it  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes.'". 

Apperently  when  Comrags  used 
satin  a  few  seasons  ago,  everyone, 
including  Gunhouse's  sister,  disap- 
proved. This  time  around  with  glam- 


our all  the  rage,  their  satin  shirts  and 
dresses  were  a  winner,  despite  being 
almost  the  same  pieces  as  before. 

"So  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  timing  and 
we  often  miss  the  boat.  Satin  has 
become,  really,  almost  a  basic,  so  we 
just  did  basic  pieces.  It's  not  a  trendy 
club  piece  anymore,  it  is  something 
you  can  wear  to  the  office  during  the 
day  and  feel  fashionable  but  not 
trendy." 

There's  an  ageless  quality  to  the 
designs  of  the  Comrags  I  i  ne.  Without 
a  specific  woman  in  mind,  Cornish 
and  Gunhouse  are  able  to  bring  to  the 
collection  a  sense  of  style  appropriate 
for  all  types.  Their  line  fits  the  gap  of 
fueding  mothers  looking  for  quality 
and  daughters  who  want  to  look  up- 
to-the-minute. 

"It's  really  a  lifestyle  kind  of 
thing,"  says  Cornish.  "I  think  we're 
designing  for  women  who  have  some 
idea  of  what  they  want  to  look  like. 
We  don't  want  to  dress  women,  we 
want  to  say  'here's  the  option  and 
you  do  it.'  So  we  like  to  think  that 
we're  designing  for  women  who 
have  a  real  sense  of  style  and  their 
own  personality.  They  don't  have  to 
be  in  stockings  or  they  don't  have  to 
wear  shoes  with  heels.  So  we're 
designing  for  women  who  have  the 
freedom  to  do  what  they  want  to." 

"Judy  and  I  want  to  be  as  spare  as 
possible  or  at  least  for  our  pieces  to  be 
real  basic,"  adds  Gunhouse.  "I  think 
the  jean-jacket  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  for  an  urban 
dweller.  So  we  like  to  have  pieces  that 
you  can  wear  with  it,  that  you  could 
wear  with  the  white  t-shirt  with  it,  you 
can  wear  your  jeans,  you  can  wear 
black  stockings.  Jumpers  we  do,  as  the 
piece  you  can  add  to  your  own  ward- 
robe, and  for  us  it's  really  easy  dress- 


ing and  we  wear  it  all  the  time." 

The  first  thing  you  notice  when  you 
try  on  a  piece  is  the  fit,  which  can 
quickly  make  you  an  instant  Comrags 
convert.  By  cutting  the  patterns  them- 
selves, the  Comrags  designers  ensure 
that  fit  is  the  foremost  concern,  build- 
ing the  style  from  there.  Their  atten- 
tion to  detail  includes  first  sizing  the 
pattern  on  the  judy  (a  dressmaker's 
dummy,  not  Cornish).  After  that  fit- 
ting, they  try  the  sample  on  all  their 
employees  in  the  studio  to  fit  a  real 
woman,  not  a  dummy  with  no  hips 
(after  all,  in  the  real  world,  women 
have  hips  that  cruelly  expand  as  the 
years  go  on.) 

For  the  finale  of  this  year's  show, 
the  lights  go  down.  In  total  darkness. 
People  begin  to  scurry  around,  col- 
lecting their  things,  ready  to  go.  But 
then  it  happens.  Out  come  perfect 
replicas  of  skating  star  Sonya  FHenje, 
vamping  on  the  catwalk  on  skates. 
The  crowd  goes  ballistic. 

"I  forgot  at  what  point  we  decided 
to  put  the  skates  in,"  laughs  Cornish. 
"Really  it  was  just  lots  of  late  nights 
and  just  total  giddiness.  I  think  our 
shows  are  fun,  but  we've  never  had 
a  really  fantastic  finale.  The  last  col- 
lection was  so  different  from  the  oth- 
ersand  really  wasone  that  wejusl  saw 
the  fabric  and  thought  'Let's  do  it 
anyway.' 

The  yummy  candy  pastels  seem  a 
bit  of  a  stretch  for  Comrags  this  sea- 
son, after  the  muted  earthy  tones  that 
were  first  shown. 

"We  really  didn'tthinkwecould 
trust  pastels  to  carry  us  through  six 
months,"  Cornish  muses.  "So  we  did 
it  as  an  extra — and  I  think,  just  for  us, 
designing  the  collection  was  refresh- 
ing and  I  think  we  just  felt  we  wanted 
everyone  to  share  it  with  us." 
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Tkese  lips  are  made  for  painting 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

As  I  caress  the  sheer  blackness 
of  its  exterior,  with  crimson 
pulsating  interior  beckoning 
me,  tempting  me,  I  melt  and 
fall  victim  to  its  seduction.  And 
each  time  I  give  into  it,  the 
pleasure  increases  and  I  can- 
not imagine  life  without  it. 

There's  something  magical 
in  a  tube  of  lipstick  that  certain 
people  just  don't  understand: 
not  only  its  abi  I  ity  to  add  drama 
to  an  otherwise  bland  canvas 
(the  face),  but  unlike  other  sin- 
ful pleasures,  it  becomes  an 
addiction  that  I  can  proudly 
show  off. 

My  urge  and  desire  for  lip- 
stick has  become  my  fetish; 
like  sex  it's  very  difficult  to 
give  up.  Once  hooked,  it  be- 
comesadailyanimalistic  ritual, 
returning  one  to  humanity's 
origins,  when  red  dye  was  used 
to  simulate  the  colour  of  lips 
when  "in  heat."  And  like  dif- 
ferent experimental  sexual  po- 
sitions, I  just  have  to  try  every 
one  once,  from  the  99  cent 
Wet  'n  Wild  in  the  luscious 
shade  of  Grenadine,  to  the  $35 
Yves  Saint  Laurent  Intensive 
Rouge  series  in  its  hard,  angu- 
lar golden  case.  But  unlike  sex, 
there  is  no  disappointment;  my 
lipstick  always  delivers. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  a 
recent  ritual  in  my  life.  Being  in 
high  school  during  the  '80s, 
my  preferences  were  dictated 
by  the  "natural"  look  I  saw  in 
Vogue.  Keeping  up  with  all  the 
trends,  nothing  traced  my  vir- 
gin lips  but  the  glossy  smooth 
finish  of  Vaseline.  But,  upon 
seeing  my  face  on  video  at  the 
graduation  luncheon,  the  hor- 
ror of  my  colourness  expres- 
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sion  made  me  realize  I  must 
enter  that  world  unbeknownst 
to  most  men,  the  world  many 
women  have  entered  before 
me  and  many  will  after;  the 
world  ruled  by  the  morning 
routine  of  make-up  application. 

At  first  I  played  it  safe,  using 
M.A.C.'s  spice  lip  pencil  and 
Twiggy  lipstick,  either  on  their 
own  or,  if  I  was  being  daring  in 
the  evening,  together.  This  re- 
lationship lasted  a  whopping 
four  years.  Then  one  day  I  was 
at  the  M.A.C.  counter  at  the 
Bay  and  it  was  as  if  the  skies 
ooenci       '  :  II 


openc 

Varsity  asked  review  Ai 
fashion  moment?" 

My  worst  clothing  day 

[■  This  question  is  rather  incriminating,  seeing  as 
t  how  it  would  lead  people  to  presume  that  I 

I actually  possess  some  sort  of  fashion-con- 
sciousness. 
I  am  conscious,  mind  you — conscious  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  absolutely  no  consciousness 
'  about  me  when  it  comes  to  fashion.  I  mean, 
i  there  are  days  when  I  consider  myself  a  fash- 
J  ion  connoisseur  based  on  the  knowledge  that 
f  my  socks  match  up  with  my  underwear. 
But...!  divest. 

I  have  grown  comfortable  with  the  skin 
I've  been  born  in  (it's  since  expanded  to 
suit  my  attitucte).  This  has  lead  me  to  invest  in 
the  great  style  of  indifference. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  wasn't  so. 
Technically,  anything  I  wore  was  a  major 


Aphrodite  slipped  the  colour 
Verushka  in  my  hands — a  dark 
intense  red-burgundy  shade, 
reminding  me  of  the  colour  of 
wine  at  Dionysian  festivals.  The 
combination  of  the  desire  pul- 
sating through  my  veins,  and 
the  sheer  fright,  climaxed  as  I 
put  the  delicious  circular  ap- 
paratustomy  lips.  I  washooked; 
and  1  knew  it  was  for  life. 

Since  then,  I  have  been  with 
many,  in  all  shapes,  sizes  and 
textures;  Oddyssey,  Scarlett, 
Blackberry,  Rosewine,  glossy, 
matte,  semi-matte,  hydrating 
moisturizing.  And  some- 


times, even  two  at  a  time — 
Rubine  and  Paramount. 

It  really  just  comes  down  to 
one  point;  there's  a  lot  less 
baggage  with  lipsticks  than 
men.  With  lipsticks,  I  can  avoid 
being  loyal  to  one  type.  I  can 
dump  them  and  pick  them  up, 
without  guilt  or  pain,  and  usu- 
ally the  price  is  just  right.  And 
I  can  have  more  than  one  rela- 
tionship at  a  time;  all  the  pleas- 
ure with  none  of  the  work. 

But  like  my  first  love,  I  will 
always  have  a  special  place  in 
my  heart  (and  my  face)  for  the 
colour  Verushka. 


Michael  jackson  phase. 

I  had  both  gloves;  the  original  Motown 
Jackson  Five  glove  (embossed  with  gold  glit- 
ter), and  the  Thriller-era  silver  sequin  glove. 
The  labels  of  my  blue  jeans  were  custom  re-  f 
designed,  the  Levis  brand  name  removed  in  . 
favour  of  the  "Billie"  label,  which  I  scrawled  ; 
on  myself  in  black  magic  marker.  ^ 

1  also  adorned  myself  with  the  official  "Beat  - 
It"  jacket,  which  is  distinct  for  the  fan  'h  n  it 
had  400  zippers  and  absolutely  no  p 

My  dress  shoes  were  specifically  pure  hased 
with  the  moonwalk  in  mind,  as  were  my  neon 
tube  socks. 

I  topped  off  the  look  with  a  flimsy  pair  of  not- 
quite-Ray  Bans. 

I  don't  wanna  be  startin'  somethin',  but  I 
swear  to  this  day  that,  when  I  walked  down  the 


^ash[on  faux  pa^s.  Tajke^  for  ywtancgjjgx,  the  sidewalk  lit  up  beneath  me. 


Blending  faski 


ion  meaias 


Continued  from  page  1 1 

says,  adding  that  accessibility 
is  key.  "We  interpret  fashion 
so  that  it's  relevant  to  the 
reader.  You  can't  get  caught 
up  in  the  fashion  world,  be- 
cause real  people  have  to  live 
in  these  clothes." 

Both  Boyd  and  Harting 
Barham  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  they're  not  the  only  ones 
concerned  with  wearability 
and  accessibility. 

In  a  time  of  slow  economic 
growth  designers  have  had  to 
change  their  approach  and  fo- 
cus on  creating  clothes  that 
women  can  and  will  want  to 
wear. 

"It's  fine  to  put  something 
wildly  creative  out  on  the  run- 
way, but  if  you  can't  make  it 
and  if  you  can't  sell  it,  then 
you're  not  getting  any- 
where," Harting  Barham  notes. 
"The  concern  for  fashion  de- 
signers all  over  the  world  is 
saleability.  Karl  Lagerfeld  is 
never  far  from  thinking  'I've 
got  to  sell  this.' 

"It's  very  hard  for  design- 
ers in  Canada  because  on  the 
one  hand  you  have  to  get  the 
theatricality  and  innovation 
•  that's  going  to  get  you  atten- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  produce  it  well  and  sell 
it.  I  think  it'sthe  eternal  strug- 
gle for  designers.  Idon'tthink 


our  market  is  any  more  con- 
servative overall,  we're  just  a 
smaller  market." 

Although  both  Flare  and 
Fashion  are  known  as  fashion 
magazines,  they  also  have  a 
strong  focus  on  beauty  and 
health  issues,  as  well  as  offer- 
ing features  dealing  with  con- 
cerns in  women's  lives  such 
as  financial  planning  or  how  to 
ask  for  a  raise  at  work. 

"We  believe  in  fashion  and 
beauty.  That  is  our  commit- 
ment. We  also  know  that 
women  have  well-rounded 
lives  and  they  are  concerned 
with  issues  that  effect  them," 
Boyd  remarks  about  Flare's 
point  of  view.  "But  we're 
really  dedicated  to  fashion  and 
beauty,  because  it's  impor- 
tant in  all  of  our  lives.  We  all 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and 
think  'What  am  I  going  to 
wear  today.'  It's  so  basic 
but  it's  so  important  in  terms 
of  how  you  feel  about  yourself. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  with 
beauty — it's  not  just  red  lip- 
stick but  how  you  feel  about 
your  body  and  health." 

As  the  former  beauty,  health 
and  fitnesseditor  at  Flare,  Boyd 
has  had  an  interesting  outlook 
with  regards  to  the  health  is- 
sues that  have  come  up  for 
women  in  the  past  few  years. 

"Health  issues  for  women 


have  definitely  heated  up.  AIDS 
became  relevant.  Concerns  of 
breast  cancer  and  heart  and 
stroke  have  all  become  major 
players  in  women's  health 
concerns,"  she  notes.  "There 
is  also  the  issue  of  taking  con- 
trol of  your  own  health  care, 
the  feminization  of  medicine 
and  of  finding  a  female  doctor. 
Wellness  became  a  strong  fac- 
tor in  the  '90s,  not  just  going 
to  the  gym  and  working  out, 
but  feeling  good  about  your- 
self." 

For  both  Flare  and  Fashion 
their  market  has  been  growing, 
perhaps  because  of  the  growth 
of  the  fashion  industry  as  a  le- 
gitimate form  of  entertainment, 
perhaps  on  the  strength  of  their 
own  magazines.  And  by  ex- 
panding through  connections 
with  TV  and  interactive  means, 
the  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  consumer,  be  it  their 
concerns  for  buy  i  ng  clothes  and 
beauty  products  or  their  opin- 
ions on  the  magazines.  But  af- 
ter all,  these  women  are  not 
just  editors. 

"We're  not  editors  in  fash- 
ion's ivory  tower,  we  have  all 
kinds  of  concerns  too,"  Boyd 
laughs.  "We  often  think  what 
do  we  need  to  know?  We 
don't  have  all  of  the  answers 
and  actually  we  have  a  lot  of 
questions." 
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Tke  Canadian  Ready-To-Wear  Faskion  Skows 

Or  can  we  possibly  get  a  little  excitement  please? 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

I  wasn't  quite  sure  why  I  was  so 
excited  about  attending  the  most  re- 
cent weekend  of  Canadian  ready-to- 
wear  fashion  shows.  As  a  former  fash- 
ion design  student,  I  have  over  the 
years  been  involved  with  a  handful  of 
shows  both  as  a  designer  and  as  a  co- 
ordinator, and  I  have  also  attended 
more  than  my  share  of  Canadian 
shows. 

The  excitement  hit  me  in  the  pit  of 
my  stomach;  but  then  again  I  was 
suffering  from  the  flu.  I  waltzed  into 
the  show,  flaunting  the  fact  that  I  was 
press,  which  is  of  course  rather  silly 
because  the  people  there  were  press 
and  retailers,  so  I  wasn't  exactly 
given  special  treatment.  Although  1 
did  feel  a  surge  of  excitement  when  I 
saw  the  chair  reserved  for  me. 

The  opening  show  was  Brian  Bai- 
ley, a  good  choice.  Bailey  is  well- 
known  for  producing  elegant  and 
busi  ness-like  su  its.  This  col  lection  was 
no  exception — the  suits  were  very 
pared  down,  with  few  accessories  and 
a  focus  on  tailoring.  But  Bailey  has 


jumped  on  the  trend  bandwagon  by 
putting  out  the  "new"  length  (ie. 
knee  length)  and  adding  those  awful 
skinny  belts. 

The  only  problem  with  the  collec- 
tion was  the  shearling  coats.  There  is 
only  so  much  one  can  do  with 
shearl  i  ng,  and  these  jackets  were  noth- 
ing  new;  in  fact  they  covered  up  some 
beautiful  suits. 

Following  Brian  Bailey  was  a  show 
by  Paula  Lishman,  the  renowned  fur- 
rier. The  thought  of  watching  a  show 
consisting  of  garments  made  with 
knitted  skin  made  my  flu  flare  up 
again.  I  hung  around  the  press  room 
instead. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
Flare  held  a  breakfast.  It  wasdefinitely 
filled  with  fashion  types.  Laid  out  on 
the  spread  were  tarts,  fruits,  croissants, 
and  juices.  Most  of  the  people  had 
coffee  and  a  cigarette.  Plenty  of  the 
usual  fashion  reactions  were  to  be 
seen.  When  Bonnie  Brooks,  editor  of 
Flare,  announced  their  magazine  put 
out  three  times  as  many  fashion  and 
beauty  pages  as  their  competitors, 
several  of  the  people  near  me  rolled 
their  eyes. 


The  highlight  of  the  second  day  was 
the  New  Labels  show,  which  featured 
four  new  up-and-coming  designers. 
There  was  so  much  energy  in  these 
shows  that  I  thought  the  crowd  was 
going  to  stand  on  their  chairs  and 
dance  to  the  funky  music. 

The  Mi  sura  show  by  Joeffer  Caoc 
was  camp  from  the  word  go.  The  first 
model  to  strut  down  the  catwalk  was 
so  over  the  top  that  I  at  first  assumed 
she  was  a  drag  queen.  I  guess  that  just 
proves  that  camp's  invasion  of  pop 
culture  is  complete. 

The  show'sbest  was  the  tight  satin 
pants  with  fur  trim  and  high  heels. 
Caoc  also  seems  to  be  obsessed  with 
tits:  all  of  the  models  were  noticeably 
pushed-up.  Caoc  also  infused  the  col- 
lection with  splashesof  colour,  some- 
thing the  more  established  designers 
like  Marisa  Minicucci  avoided. 

Colour  was  also  a  major  theme  for 
the  Mimi  Bizjak  show.  There  were 
plenty  of  black  suits  with  bright  red, 
green  or  violet  dress  shirts.  But  when 
I  saw  the  plastic  T-shirts  with  black 
patent  skirts,  I  couldn't  help  but  think 
about  an  article  I  recently  read  about 
the  skin  rashes  you  can  develop  from 
plastic  clothes.  Not  to  mention  the 
amount  of  sweat  that  develops  from  a 
plastic  shirt.  But  does  any  of  that  mat- 
ter when  you  look  cool? 

By  far  the  standout  collection  of  the 
New  Labels  shows,  or  for  that  matter 
the  entire  two  days  of  shows,  was  by 
David  Dixon.  It  was  one  of  the  more 
cohesive  shows  and  it  really  played 
up  the  element  of  glamour.  The  full 
ballgown-length  skirt  paired  with  a 
sweater  set  was  a  little  reminiscent  of 
Isaac  Mizrahi,  but  the  black  evening 
dresses  made  me  wish  for  a  life  where 
I  could  play  dress-up  everyday.  Dixon 
was  able  to  pair  black  velvet  bodices 
with  wool  crepe  skirts  that  just  gave 
me  a  "must  have  feeling." 

Dixon's  ability  of  using  cultural 
trends  without  looking  like  he  has 
stolen  the  look  is  amazing.  There  was 
an  entire  series  of  gowns  and  jackets 
made  with  Chinese  or  Indian  tapes- 
tries, put  together  with  red  satins.  To 
add  a  touch  of  the  dramatic,  the  mod- 
els wore  nose  rings  with  delicate  gold 
chains  looped  to  the  ear.  It  sounds 
odd,  it  looks  beautiful.  It  was  one  of 
those  moments  that  fashion  can  actu- 
ally be  exciting. 

Every  one  was  waiting  for  the  Loucas 
show.  The  self-proclaimed  Bad  Boy  of 
Canadian  fashion  obviously  put  a  great 
deal  of  effort  into  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  shows  to  have  theatrical  lighting. 


and  the  show  itself  had  the  feel  of 
being  rehearsed  over  and  over  again. 

Intermsoftheclothes,  itwashitand 
miss.  The  first  series  of  satin  zippered 
pants  and  jackets  looked  more  like 
recycled  '70s  adidas  wear,  than  any- 
thing up  to  the  minute.  The  men's 
suits  were  surprisingly  inventive,  pair- 
ing pants  with  long  jackets  buttoned 
only  to  the  waist.  Unfortunately  none 
of  the  guys  I  know  would  be  willing  to 
wander  around  town  in  them. 

Loucas  jumped  on  the  shine  band- 


wagon, with  a  great  set  of  matte  se- 
quin tops  and  pants.  But  based  on 
personal  experience,  sequins  are  one 
uncomfortable  thing  to  have  wrapped 
around  the  body.  The  biggest  shock 
was  the  decision  to  send  models  out 
wearing  fairly  tailored  brown  velvet 
suits  with  long  tulle  tutu  skirts  tied 
around  the  waist.  It  seemed  like  such 
a  theatrical  decision,  I  just  don't 
know  how  to  read  it. 

After  all,  I  gave  up  wearing  tutus  in 
my  everyday  life  a  few  years  ago. 


The  Varsity  asked  Review  Editor  Kerr!  Huffman:  "Wttat  is 
your  most  memorabte  fasftion  moment?" 


Revenge  of  riie  tutu 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  was  searchmgthe 
family  photos  when  i  ran  across  one 
of  myseif  as  a  yourtg  child  smiling 
stupidly  t»  the  camera,  wea  ri  ng  what 
could  possibly  be  described  as  an 
Australian's  nightmare.  At  age  six, 
my  bad  fashion  destiny  was  charted. 
In  this  photo,  1  was  attractively 
dressed  in  a  red  turtieneck  and  a  pair 
of  polyester  pi  nk  and  wh  ite  kn  it  gi  ng- 
ham  pants. 

i  immediately  brought  this  photo 
to  my  parents'  attention  and  wanted 
to  know  what  cruel  reason  thev 
would  have  for  dressing  me  in  such 
amanner.  They  laughed  hiysterically. 
My  father  then  told  me  that  after  i 
tu  rned  fi  ve,  there  was  no  way  I  wou  id 
let  anyone  tell  me  what  to  wear, 
much  less  let  them  actual  ly  dress  me. 


This  pretty  much  explains  many  of 
the  daring  fashion  moves  1  made  that 
were  caught  on  camera. 

My  father,  once  started,  had  a  hard 
time  shopping.  He  reeled  off  stories 
that  no  daughter  should  be  forced  to 
hear.  Af^arentiyour  neighbours  used 
to  ask  him  how  he  could  possibly  let 
me  roam  the  nei  ghbourhood  dressed 
the  way  [  did.  ( was  the  butt  of  local 
jokes. 

But  t  probably  deserved  it.  it  was  at 
this  same  age  1  spent  the  entire  sum- 
mer runni  ng  around  weart  ng  my  bal- 
let tutu 

.  i  lounged  by  the  pool,  the  sun 
flashing  off  the  sequins  on  the  bod- 
ice. !  leaped  around  with  layers  of 
lufle  surrounding  my  hips,  t  had  no 
idea  what  an  idiot  1  was. 

I  can  hardly  watt  till  1  have  kids. 


WoodsxjuGrth 


Classical  Piano,  Opera,  Comedians, 
Japanese  Dancing,  Broadway  Numbers 
and  so  much  more! 


Friday,  March  10 
Doors  open  at  7:30pm,  Curtain  at  8  pm 
Tickets:  $6  In  advance,  $7  at  the  door 
Cash  Bar  and  Refreshments 

Proceeds  go  to  Jessie's  Centre  for  Teens 

Call  the  WCSA  office  at  598-3110 
for  more  Info 


Limited  budget  tiiis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 
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LOOK  SMART  LOOK  SMART  LOOK  SMART  LOO. 


Best  choice 
-best  price! 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 


214  College  Street  at  St  George  •  416/978-7919 

m     Mon-Fri  9am-6pm.  Sat  10am-5pm  Sun  I2noon-5pm 


OOT  XMVWIS  XOOT  XMVWS  MOOT  XMVWS  MOOT 


What  am  /going  to  wear? 

One  woman  on  the  horror  of  fittings 


by  Michele  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

My  eldest  sister  announced  her 
engagement  in  early  Decem- 
ber and  soon  after,  decided  on 
an  early  April  date  for  the  wed- 
ding. I  was  elated  at  first.  The 
thought  of  a  brother-in-law,  as 
I  grew  up  in  a  home  with  two 
sisters,  and  the  excitement  of 
an  elaborate  ceremony  and 
reception,  was  all  a  great  rush. 
But  then  the  panic  slowly  set 
in,  as  I  thought  "What  am  I 
going  to  wear?" 

The  traditional  routesof  dress 
purchase  were  not  waters  I 
wanted  to  tread.  The  hallowed 
halls  of  the  Holt  Renfrew  cen- 
tre were  too  expensive  for  my 
blood,  and  their  staff  too  stuffy. 
Queen  Street  was  a  little  too 
funky  for  any  kind  of  black  tie 
event  I  have  ever  been  to,  and 
the  Bay,  although  within  my 
budget...  well,  it's  the  Bay. 
So,  I  carefully  selected  the  of- 
ten rewarding  but  unpredict- 
able road  of  custom  fitting  and 
design. 

I  had  a  vision  of  what  I 
wanted — big  mistake.  I  had  seen 
it  on  an  episode  of  Letterman, 
but  I  couldn't  find  a  picture 
that  did  it  justice.  I  tried  my 
hand  at  drawing  it,  but  it  turned 
out  looking  like  more  of  a  stick 
person  in  toga.  Disheartened,  I 
decided  to  let  the  power  of  the 
spoken  word  describe  my 
gown. 

"Well,  it's  like  fitted 
through  here,  but  not  too  fitted, 
you  know.  And  it's  long,  like 
almost  to  the  floor,  but  not  all 
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the  way.  It  has  straps  that  are 
kindof  thick,  but  notthickthick, 
just  medium  thick,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

The  designer's  assistant 
looked  at  me  in  a  dazed  way.  I 
think  I  caught  him  snoring  and 
a  little  drool  sliding  out  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  during  my 
speech.  I  don't  even  know  if 
he  heard  the  second  half  of  my 
description,  but  sure  enough 
he  produced  an  almost  exact 
repi  ica  of  my  dress,  (except  the 
straps:  they  were  too  thick). 

And  then  the  horror  began.  I 
saw  the  blinding  yellow  meas- 
uring tape  peeking  from  within 
the  designer's  pocket  and  it 
was  all  over.  I  had  forgotten 
that  custom  fitting  meant  they 
had  to  measure  you  and  call 
out  your  measurements  in  their 
loudest  voice  to  someone  with 
a  pen  who  is  always  clear  across 
the  room. 

The  boutique  was  not 
packed,  but  I  knew  there  were 
a  few  eager  ears  just  waiting  to 
cackle  over  my  measurements. 
I  starting  sweating  and  I  tried  to 
convince  the  designer  I  was  a 
perfect  size  seven.  She  didn't 
go  for  it. 

Out  came  the  measuring 
tape,  and  for  the  next  three 
minutes,  the  world  was  in  slow 
motion. 

She  started  with  my  chest, 
and  I  think  her  eyes  slightly 
bulged  at  the  inch  measure- 
ment she  read.  Next,  my  waist, 
and  I  am  positive  she  giggled. 
By  the  time  she  made  it  to  my 
hips,  I  had  no  shame.  I  made 


jokes  before  she  could.  It  was 
truly  humiliating. 

My  sweating  ceased  and  it 
was  time  to  choose  a  fabric.  I 
decided  on  something  shiny. 
Not  satin:  that  would  be 
spreadable  cheese,  even 
though  it  was  shiny  and  I  was 
assured  it  would  "hang 
nicely,"  whatever  that  means. 

Within  a  week,  the  designer 
called  me  for  my  first  fitting.  I 
was  so  excited  that  I  forgot 
something  very  important.  My 
gown  was  sleeveless  and  I  for- 
got to  prepare  my  underarms 
for  the  event,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean. 

The  first  fitting  was  just  with 
the  lining,  and  sure  enough, 


she  asked  me  to  raise  my  arms. 
I  did  so  half  heartedly  and  then 
confessed  my  mistake.  I  was 
afraid  I  might  poke  her  with  the 
coarse  hairs  that  had  acquired 
some  length,  but  she  laughed 
and  assured  me  I  was  not  the 
first  and  would  probably  would 
not  be  the  last. 

I  have  not  been  back  for  my 
second  fitting  yet,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  I  will  prob- 
ably forget  the  underarm  thing 
again  and  maybe  my  legs.  I  will 
wear  the  wrong  bra  and  have 
white  nasty,  straps  shining  from 
my  chest  and  shoulders. 

What  I  will  go  through  to 
look  nice  for  a  few  hours  of  my 
life  is  astounding. 


The  Varsity  asked  Associate  News  Editor  Brenda  Goldstein:  "What  is  your 
most  memorable  fashion  momentT' 


Purple  fashion  eater 

I  love  colours.  Bright  ones,  spirited  ones,  the 
more  obnoxious  the  better,  vivacious  rivals  for 
my  red  hair.  Colours  that  scream,  "I  am  here 
arid  I  am  a  zany  chick!" 

But  in  the  depths  of  my  teenaged  angst,  my 
outfits  were  notable  only  for  their  complete 
absence  of  colour.  I  even  dyed  my  hair  black, 
but  it  didn't  take;  I  was  left  with  muddy  hair 
with  a  greenish  tinge.  My  lack  of  taste  was 
rtvailed  only  by  my  lack  of  humour. 

Now  the  best  of  my  outfits  are  the  brightest 


Orange  overalls,  yellow  miniskirt,  stripy  crazy 
multi-coloured  minis  and  shirts,  my  green, 
black  and  grey  body  sock  dress. 

But  my  all-time  favorite  remains  my  purpley 
blue  bell-bottomed  overalls  with  bright  purple 
turtieneck,  the  finishing  touch  beingthe  violet 
socks  with  purple  Converse  All-stars,  f  think 
next  time  I  wear  them,  I'll  put  my  purple 
toothbrush  in  the  front  pocket — naa,  I'll  hang 
it  from  my  earring. 

Now  if  that  doesn't  say  something  about 
my  personality,  I  don't  know  what  does. 
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Attach  o£ the  SO-ioot  supermodel 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

I'm  going  to  come  right  out  and  say 
it.  I  hate  supermodels.  There's  just 
no  two  ways  about  it.  Sure  they're 
pretty,  but  I  hate  them.  Cindy,  Christy, 
Naomi,  especially  Kate.  Ugh.  I  hate 
them  all.  Well  actually,  I  hate  the 
glorification  of  the  supermodel  more 


than  the  supermodels  themselves. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
in  the  media  of  late  about  "glamour" 
and  how  fashion  models  are  the  new 
representation  of  glamour.  This  has 
apparently  been  caused  by  the  de- 
mise of  the  superstar  in  Hollywood.  It 
is  said  that  the  masses  need  fantasy, 
they  need  people  like  Greta  Carbo, 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Marilyn  Monroe 
and  Rita  Hayworth.  That  whole  Hol- 
lywood mystique  has  been  replaced 
by  the  catwalks  of  Paris. 

Fashion  has  become  a  hot  media 
topic.  A  few  decade  ago  people  may 
have  known  who  Chanel  and  Halston 
were,  but  now  fashion  designers  and, 
more  importantly,  the  models,  are 
practically  household  names.  These 
women  are  everywhere:  Cindy 
Crawford  not  only  graces  just  about 
every  magazine  cover  but  also  does 
commercials  for  Pepsi,  has  put  out 
two  fitness  videos  and  has  her  own 
show(/-/ouseo/'Sfy/e)onMTV;  Naomi 
Campbell  recently  put  her  name  to 
the  ghostwritten  novel  Swan  and  put 
out  an  album,  Babywoman,  as  well  as 
playing  a,  you  guessed  it,  model  in 
Miami  Rhapsody,  Elle  MacPherson 
has  not  only  put  out  her  own  exercise 


rnie  Varsity  askedPmlmtionMm^erCottm  Tobias:  "What 
is  yourmost  memor^le  f asbion  mmeatT' 


Night  of  the  Living  Faux-Pas 

Fashion  nightmares  seem  to  fall  in  to 
two  categories:  the  ones  from  child- 
hood you  can  blame  on  your  par- 
ents, and  the  ones  from  your  teen 
years  where  you  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  yourself  and  your  rujtion 
of  hipness. 

!  have  no  one  to  blame  for  my 
fashion  disaster  but  myself.  It  didn't 
occur  on  a  specific  day^  but  rather 
from  1982-1985.  I  had  it  all:  the 
baggy  pants  and  high-top  sneakers, 
and  the  short-sfeeve  paisley  shirt  that 
I  wore  with  my  black  leather  tie  and 
Don  johnson  jacket 

To  accessorize,  1  had  those  rubber 
black  bracelets  guys  used  to  twist 
around  one  wrist.  Balancing  out  the 
other,  the  latest  craze  from  Switzer- 
land, the  Swatch.  (You  could  buy 
several  to  match  each  outfit,  or  sim- 
ply change  SwatchGuards  to  match 
your  mood.)  To  top  it  all  off,  1  had 
hair  resembling  the  rebel  stylings  of 
Corey  Hart  and  Billy  Idol. 

The  staff  at  Thrifty's  knew  me 
personally.  If  i  wasn't  buying  some- 


thing, I  was  Just  going  in  to  admire 
the  red,  leather,  Michael  Jackson 
jacket  i  couldn't  afford  that  my 
Varsity  colleague  Don  Ward  de- 
scribes as  having  400  zippers  and 
not  a  single  pocket 

I  reluctantly  got  over  the  '80s. 
Ironically,  my  Swatch  was  stolen  in 
1 989.  Maybe  it  was  coirKidence,  or 
maybe  it  was  the  '90s  telling  me  to 
wake  the  Hell  up.  Today,  the  only 
remnants  of  my  '80s  wardrobe  are 
my  black  feather  tie  and  my  black 
rubber  bracelets,  which  i  keep  in  a 
box  on  my  shelf. 

Was  it  a  fashion  faux-pas?  We  tend 
to  think  so,  yet,  I'll  be  damned  if  1 
wasn'tthe  best  dressed  person  at  !e 
Spectrum,  my  local  teen  nightclub, 
every  weekend.  Looking  back  now, 
1  suppose  1  was.  Has  anyone  noticed 
that  while  the  fashions  and  music  of 
every  recent  decade  have  come  back 
in  to  style  at  some  point  or  other,  the 
re- popularity  of  '80s  music  seems 
to  be  returning,  minus  the  fashion? 

There's  a  reason,  kids.  It  was 
ugly. 


video  but  also  appeared  inS/rens;  and 
Tyra  Banks  was  in  Fresh  Prince  of 
BelAir  and  was  also  featured  in  her 
boyfriend  John  Singleton's  Higher 
Learning.  Not  to  mention  the  mass 
exodus  of  models  into  the  world  of 
videos,  or  at  least  George  Michael's 
videos. 

Now,  some  may  say  that  these 
women  are  trying  to  expand  their 
horizons,  which  is  perfectly  normal 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  admirable. 
But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and 
ponder  on  how  they  got  where  they 
are.  Hmmm,  could  it  be....?  Yes,  I 
think  it  is...  looks  alone. 

Let's  face  it  these  women  are 
models.  They  wear  nice  clothes  and 
pose  their  pretty  faces  for  the  camera. 
They  may  have  taken  the  places  of  the 
grand  era  of  Hollywood  actresses  in 
terms  of  embodying  glamour,  but  do 
any  of  them  have  the  talent  of  Garbo 
or  Monroe?  There  was  a  time  when 
the  admiration  of  beauty  also  included 
a  women's  other  accomplishments, 
such  as  a  talent  in  acting,  music  or 
writing.  Now  it  seems  glamour  only 
belongs  to  women  with  endless  legs 
and  the  face  of  the  day. 

But  what  strikes  me  most  about  this 
new  breed  of  glamorous  yet  insignifi- 
cant women  is  that  the  trend  is  really 
a  backlash  against  the  gains  of  the 
feminist  movement.  These  women  are 
valued  for  their  appearance.  This  sort 
of  evaluation  was  one  of  the  concerns 
of  feminists,  (i.e.  women  are  more 
than  just  pretty  accessories  for  men, 
and  like  men  we  should  be  judged  on 
more  than  our  appearance.)  Is  it  mere 
coincidence  that  the  rise  of  the 
supermodel  has  coincided  with  the 
resurgence  of  the  right?  Being  the 
knee-jerk  feminist  that  I  am,  I  sense  a 
conspiracy. 

Recently  the  newsstands  have  wit- 
nessed the  advent  of  TopModel,  a 
glossy  magazine  dedicated  to,  yup, 
models.  It  is  filled  with  information  on 
the  day  in  the  life  of  the  model,  diets 
of  models,  advertising  contracts  of 
models,  and  a  feature  on  a  top  model 
(in  the  most  recent  case  Naomi 
Campbell). 

This  magazine  would  be  laughable 
if  it  weren't  so  frightening.  I  would 
assume  that  the  target  market  would 
be  teenage  girls  and  young  women.  I 
say  this  because  I  just  can't  see  the 
traditional  fashion  magazine  reader 
picking  this  glossy  up.  It  is  filled  with 


such  fabulous  sections  as  "Top  Se- 
crets" which  is  a  section  devoted  to 
the  "secrets"  of  the  supermodels. 
This  fact-filled  section  is  chock  full  of 
helpful  hints  such  as  model  diets 
(breakfast  comprised  of  an  orange 
juice  and  a  cigarette)  the  cosmetics 
they  are  faithful  too  (this  has,  of  course, 
nothing  to  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
under  contract  to  these  companies) 
and  who  has  gotten  married  to  whom. 

The  24  pages  dedicated  to  Naomi 
Campbell's  "provocative"  beauty 
is  laughable.  It  may  well  have  been 
put  out  by  her  publicity  agent.  The 
feature  also  includes  a 
"psychomorphology"  of  Naomi  (this 
is  when  someone  reads  personality 
traits  from  your  facial  features)  along 
with  an  in  depth  astrological  reading 
for  her  birth  date. 

I  must  say  that  I  applaud  TopModel 
for  featuring  Naomi.  After  all,  black 
models  have  a  very  difficult  time  mak- 
ing it  in  the  fashion  world,  where 
beauty  is  often  considered  to  be  white. 
But  their  thinking  probably  had  more 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  Naomi  had  the 
release  of  her  book  and  her  album  at 
thetime  the  magazine  cameout.  Since 
then  she  has  admitted  that  she  did  not 


actually  write  the  book.  (That  was 
obvious  when  she  was  asked  how  she 
found  time  to  write — her  response  in 
the  magazine  is  that  she  dictated  into 
a  tape  recorder.) 

Most  of  the  other  features  are  inter- 
views with  a  variety  of  models  both 
male  and  female.  The  interviews  with 
the  male  models  read  more  like 
TeenBeat  than,  say.  Esquire.  Such  dif- 
ficult questions  as  "Where  do  you 
live?"  "How's  your  love  life?"  and 
"What's  your  decorating  style?" 
are  posed  to  two  male  models.  I  know 
this  is  the  kind  of  information  I  need  in 
my  life. 

The  only  profiles  with  people  who 
actually  do  tangible  things  in  the  busi- 
ness are  with  Topolino,  a  make-up 
artist,  and  Marilyn  Gauthier,  who  runs 
a  successful  model  agency.  These  sto- 
ries are  of  course  at  the  back  of  the 
magazine. 

My  surprise  at  the  magazi  ne  is  more 
astounded  me  more  than  the  maga- 
zine itself  Right  now  supermodels  get 
more  media  coverage  than  good  film- 
makers or  actors.  They  are  held  up  as 
role  models  for  mi  I  lions  of  young  girls. 
I  hope  the  young  girls  out  there  just 
don't  buy  it. 
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Hour-long  soothing,  therapeutic 
massage  for  only  $25!rincL.ax) 


Why  else  would  everyone  be  pointing? 


CALL  924-1107 

Price  quoted  is  for  our  student  clinic. 


Sutherland-Chan  School  &  Teaching  Clinic 
330  Dupont  St.  4th  floor  (just  west  of  Spadina) 

All  students  arc  supervised  by  a  Registered  Massage  Therapist  (prices  subject  to  change) 
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Blues  hockey  eliminated 
in  mid-east  playoff  round 


Blues  captain  Scott  McKinley  gets  boxed  in  by  Gryphon  defense.  (Aidnn  Fernando) 


The  U  of  T  men's  hockey  icam 
had  a  quick  finish  lo  iheir  season, 
defeated  by  the  Guclph  Gryph- 
ons in  ihc  mid-easl  finals. 

The  Blues  lost  7-3  on  Thurs- 
day, and  3- 1  ai  home  on  Saturday 
in  the  bcst-of-thrce  series.  U  of 
T"s  head  coach  Paul  Titanic  said 
the  young  team' s  inability  lo  score 
has  cost  them  a  number  of  games 
throughout  the  .season. 

"In  the  end,  it's  the  same  old 
story — not  being  able  to  capital- 
ize on  opportunities."  said  Ti- 
tanic. "Early  in  the  (Saturday's) 
game  we  some  pretty  good 
chances  and  didn't  score.  You're 
not  going  to  win  many  games 
with  one  goal. 

"We've  also  had  the  tendency 


to  turn  the  puck  over  here  and 
there  to  allow  goals  against.  So 
when  you  can't  play  the  game 
completely  air-tight,  you're  go- 
ing to  have  to  score  more  goals." 

Blues  forward  Jamie  Coon.  U 
of  T's  top-scorer  with  23  goals 
for  the  season,  concurred. 

"I  think  it  came  together  a  little 
late,"  Coon  commented.  "If  we 
played  this  way  when  we  were  up 
in  Guelph,  it  would  have  made  a 
big  difference,  we  could  have 
come  up  with  the  victory." 

"(In  Guelph  I  we  were  really 
laid  hack  and  we  wanted  to  come 
out  on  fire,  but  we  didn't,"  said 
Ciwn.  'Tonight,  we  came  out  and 
played  the  style  of  game  we  re- 
ally wanted  to.  We  didn't  get  a 


couple  of  breaks  around  the  net, 
and  it  showed  in  the  final  score." 

On  Saturday,  U  of  T's  only 
goal  was  scored  late  in  the  first 
period  by  captain  Scott  McKinley. 

In  both  games  against  Guclph, 
U  of  T  goalie  Scott  Gait  was 
pulled  out  as  a  final  attempt  to 
close  the  gap. 

"Wc  were  pretty  well  prepared 
to  do  it,"  added  Coon.  "I  think  it 
showed  too.  Wc  won  five  out  of 
the  seven  draws." 

However,  Titanic  felt  the  team 
put  in  an  overall  strong  effort. 

"We've  got  a  good  core  of 
returning  players  and  I'm  opti- 
mistic that  we  can  take  another 
step  next  year." 

Valia  Rfinsaiaj 
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SHERIDAN  COLLEGE  FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLGOGY 


Multimedia  Cominunicatioiis  Analyst 

Starting  in  September  1995*.  Sheridan  College  will  offer  this  new  challenging  and 
rewarding  one-year  post-diploma  program. 

This  program  focuses  on  the  use  of  hardware  and  software  for  multimedia 
applications  (the  combination  of  text,  video,  animation,  sound,  and  interaction 
on  a  computer)  and  appeals  to  individuals  who  specialize  in  training,  teaching, 
corporate  communications,  marketing,  and  other  disciplines  where  efficient 
communication  of  ideas  and  concepts  is  of  utmost  concern. 

Courses  include:  Authoring,  Project  Management,  Multimedia  Tools  and 
Techniques,  Basic  Design,  Communication  and  Learning  Skills,  and  Technical 
Writing.  You  will  learn  how  to  coordinate,  design,  and  produce  multimedia- 
based  applications,  from  needs  assessment  through  distribution. 

Call  today  for  September  '95  enrolment:  (905)  842-INFO  (4636). 

•Subject  to  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  Approval. 

For  more  information  on  the  above  program  or  other  Sheridan  programs,  call  INFOSheridan 
at  1905)  842-INFO  m36).  or  complete  the  section  below,  and  send  ad  to:  Sheridan  College 
Communications.  1430  Trafalgar  Road,  Oakville,  Ontario  L6H  2L1,  or  Fax  to:  (905)  815-4062. 


Name: 


Address: 


Postal  Code: 


Phone: 


No  more  double  blue 


So  much  for  tradition.  After 
122-years,  the  famed  double 
blue  of  the  Toronto  Argonauts 
Football  Club  has  gone  the  way 
of  the  dinosaur. 

Gone  as  the  main  logo  arc 
the  traditional  "A",  which  rep- 
resented the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  franchise,  and  the  rowboat 
which  creatively  represented 
not  only  the  myth  of  Jason  and 
the  Argonauts,  but  also  the 
Argonaut  Rowing  club,  for 
whom  the  football  team  was 
named. 

In  its  place,  the  Scullers  will 
now  be  represented  by  a  war- 
rior against  a  rolling  wave.  The 
Oxford  blue  will  continue  to  be 
the  franchise's  primary  colour, 
but  will  now  be  accompanied 
by  metallic  silver  and  slate 
green,  instead  of  the  old  Cam- 
bridge blue. 

The  team  embarked  on  the 
revamping  of  the  logo  four 
months  ago,  contacting  the 
New  York  firm  of  Sean  Michael 
Edwards  Design,  the  same  com- 
pany thai  designed  the  crest  for 
the  Toronto  Raptors. 

Not  only  are  the  Argos  al- 
ways in  an  annual  struggle  on 
the  field  in  pursuit  of  Lord 
Grey's  silverware,  but  off  the 
Held  as  well.  They  are  trying  to 
recapture  a  fan  ba.sc  that,  due  to 
marketing  mismanagement 
over  the  past  decade ,  has  enxled 
considerably. 

Of  course,  that's  not  to  say 
that  there  aren't  going  lo  be 
nay-saycrs.  Traditionalists  arc 
already  up-in-arms  about  this 
move.  But  as  Argos  representa- 
iive  Mike  Cosentino  succinctly 
puts  it:  "Yes  this  a  huge  depar- 


ture. But  we  all  felt  that  the  Argo 
logo  needed  revamping.  People 
didn't  like  the  "A",  and  it's  tough 
to  sell  an  "A".  You  want  a  bold 
logo,  with  sharp  colours.  This  is 
the  age  of  merchandising,  and  a 
logo  says  a  lot  about  our  team. 
"We  recogni/c  that  we're 


The  Final  Score 
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throwing  tradition  by  the  way- 
side, but  [tradition]  hasn't  done 
much  for  us  in  the  past  four  or 
five  ycars.This  is  a  new  step,  and 
we're  putting  a  new  face  on  the 
whole  organization." 

It  is  obvious  that  Paul  Beesion 
and  club  president  Bob 
Nicholson,  who  are  doing  double 
duties  with  both  the  Boatmen  and 
the  Blue  Jay  s,  have  their  hands  all 
over  this  switch.The  two  look  as 
if  they  are  going  to  attempt  to 
methodically  and  carefully  re- 
build the  off-field  stature  of  the 
football  team  just  as  they  did  to 
the  baseball  club. 

The  new  look,  however,  is  just 
the  si/./.le.  The  steak  is  really  to  be 
found  in  the  two  other  moves  the 
team  has  made.  The  first  is  the 
significant  reduction  of  ticket 
prices  for  this  season.  One  of  the 
main  rca.sons  that  fans  gave  for 
not  going  to  Argos  games  was 
that  they  cost  too  much.  Blame 
Bruce  McNall  and  company  who 
,  after  winning  the  Grey  Cup  in 
1991,  thanked  the  fans  for  their 
re-newed  interest  in  the  club,  by 
hiking  the  price  of  ducats.  The 
Argos  went  from  first  lo  worst  ihc 
following  year,  and  the  fans  con- 


sequently began  to  disappear. 

The  team  has  made  attending 
a  pro  football  game  in  this  town 
affordable  again.  The  best  seal 
in  the  building  at  less  than  $300 
for  10  games,  $100  less  than 
last  year. 

The  other  move  that  should 
help  the  team  is  the  one  it  made 
on  Jan.  12,  when  the  Argos  an- 
nounced that  they  would  be 
closing  off  the  500  level  for  ihe 
up-coming  year. 

The  team  was  only  averag- 
ing around  20,000  fans  last  .sea- 
son, and  ihe  club  may  also  be 
taking  a  page  from  their  f(x;s 
down  the  in  Hamilton.  Ivor 
Wynne  Stadium  isn't  exactly 
the  stale-of-the-art,  multi-pur- 
pose facility  the  Skydomc  is, 
but  it  is  a  much  better  place  lo 
watch  football.  Sealing  for 
30,000,  the  stands  are  close  to 
the  field,  there  really  isn't  a 
ridiculously  bad  seat  in  the 
house,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
absolutely  conducive  to  having 
a  great  time. 

By  shutting  off  the  500-sec- 
lions,  hopefully  a  more  intimate, 
exciting  environment  to  walch 
football  will  be  created.  At  the 
same  lime  they  can  rent  oui  the 
upper  level  as  advertising  space, 
just  as  the  Lions  have  done  al 
B.C.  Place  in  Vancouver. 

There's  no  guarantee  thai 
these  changes  are  going  to  work . 

Bui  with  Bob  O'Billovith 
continuing  to  build  a  good 
young  team  on  the  gridion,  and 
the  savy  of  Beesion  and 
Nicholson,  maybe  it  won't  be 
long  before  a  sign  al  the  Argos 
ticket  window  reads:  "500's — 
Now  On  Sale." 


Youth  Leaders 

Wanted 

Join  a  team  of  intcmational 
volunteers  for  a  10  week 
development  project  next 
winter  in  Costa  Rica  or 
Guyana. 


•applicaooo  deadliie: 
Mardi  17,  199S 

18-25  jemn  »l  age 
■o  ezpeheace  lecesury 


Can  416  971-984« 

for  isfonnalios 
or  aa  appUcatioa 


YOUTH  CHALLENGE 
INTERNATIONAL 


Men's  basketball 
win  playoff  spot 


The  UofTmensba-skelball  team 
will  match  up  against  the  Ryerson 
Rams  for  the  OU  A  A  eastern  divi- 
sion finals,  after  defeating  the 
Ottawa  Gee  Gees  101-80. 

The  more  than  20-poinl  mar- 
gin was  not  necessarily  a  slaugh- 
ter, but  U  of  T  did  do  exception- 
ally well  in  scoring. 

U  of  T's  Andrew  Rupf  and 
Roland  Semprie  contnbuted  to  a 
55-39  lead  in  the  first  half,  while 
Blues  forward  Jason  Dressier 
came  on  strong  in  the  end,  accu- 
mulating a  game  total  of  23  points. 

'They  (Ottawajhave  four  sen- 
iors," said  Dressier,  "and  we 
thought  they  would  play  us  really 
hard  because  they  wouldn't  want 
to  lose  their  last  game." 

With  brother,  forward  Lars 


Dressier  making  key  rebounds, 
and  defensively.  Blues  players 
pulling  a  number  of  grabs.  U  of  T 
stayed  in  control  of  the  game. 

"They've  [Ottawa]  have  al- 
ways been  a  physical  team." 
added  Dressier.  "They've  always 
tried  to  hit  us  hard  and  get  us  in 
foul  trouble.  [This  time]  their 
players  got  into  foul  trouble  be- 
fore ours,  .so  we  came  out  on  top." 

The  Blues  match  up  against 
cross-town  rivals,  Ryerson  on 
Saturday  at  2  p.m.  Blues  head 
coach  Ken  Oly  nyk  says  his  squad 
must  pull  out  all  of  the  stops  for 
this  one. 

"I  think  they  [Ryerson]  play 
exceptionally  well  and  they're 
talented,  and  we're  going  to  have 
lo  play  extremely  well  to  win." 


rsity  Sports  Store 


The  best  U  of  T  Sports 
Clothes  at  the  best  prices! 

977-8220 


University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 
55  Harbord  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave) 


HartDord 


o 
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U  of  T 
Athletic 
Centre 


Monday,  February  27,  1995 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  S2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  21:4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-285b- 


SUMMER  SUBLET:  MAY  -  AUGUST 

53  St.  George  St.  Apt.  607,  furnished 
bachelor,  kitchenette,  walk-in-closet, 
washer-dryer  facilities,  parking  available. 
$550/month  o.b.o.  Call  David  924-9127 
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ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  ourcampus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1 :30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 

WE  NEED 

motivated  students  to  join  society 
celebrating  the  literary  life  of  P.  E.  Stewart. 
Knowledge  of  Greek  Poetry  an  asset. 
Applications  available,  6  Hoskin  Ave. 


SWIM  DIRECTOR,  HEAD  TENNIS 

Art,  Pottery,  Beadmaking,  Water-ski,  Sail, 
Windsurf,  Canoe,  Judo,  Gymnastics, 
Photo,  Archery,  Jazz  Dance  Instructors, 
Accompanist  (piano).  Fax  resume  (514) 
481-7863,  Pripstein's  Camp  5702  Cote 
St.  Luc  #202,  Montreal  H3X  2E7 


TAMARACK  CAMPS  OF  MICHIGAN 

A  Jewish  Community  Camp  is  looking  for 
Staff  - 19  yrs.  old  and  up  in  the  following 
areas  -  Bunk  Counselors,  Specialists:  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Sailing,  Landsports,  Ceramics, 
Drama,  Boating,  Swimming,  Horseback 
riding.  Photography,  Tripping  and  Jewish 
programming.  Please  call  for  an 
application  as  we  will  be  in  Toronto  March 
12  and  13  to  conduct  interviews.  (810) 
661-0600,  ask  for  Han/ey  Finkelberg. 


STRAPPED  FOR  CASH? 
NEED  EXTRA  $$$? 

You  can  earn  $400  to  $800  per  month,  in 
your  spare  time,  marketing  Health  and 
Nutrition  products.  Call  (416)  530-0651 
(24  hours) 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions, 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 
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COMPUTER  SALES 

Part/full-time  position  available  for  used 
computer  sales  at  PC  Outlet  located  at 
246  Dupont  Street  near  Spadina.  Hours 
can  be  flexible.  Phone  Joel  975-4500 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Earn  $10.00  for  1  hour's  work  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networked  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


CONTRACT  POSITION  -  FILE  CLERK 

CUPE  Local  3902,  representing  3000 
student  instmctors  and  teaching  assistants 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  seeks  an 
experienced  FILE  CLE  RK  for  a  part-time, 
limited-term  contract  position  beginning 
the  week  of  1 3  March  1 995.  The  position 
will  involve  archiving  and  filing.  Familiarity 
with  WordPerfect  for  Windows  would  be 
an  asset.  Send  resume  no  later  than  6 
March  1 995  at  1 7h30,  to:  Neil  Thomlinson, 
Secretary,  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees  Local  3902, 229  College  Street 
#304,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  1C9. 
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INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357. 1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 


GETTING  MARRIED? 

On  a  student  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  41 6-425- 
3757. 


COLLECTABLE  CARD  GAMES 

Thousands  of  cards  in  stock.  Buy,  sell  or 
trade  single  cards  and  accessories  for 
Magic  The  Gathering(tm)  and  others.  (51 9) 
539-5274  or  internet 

jon.moore@onlinesys.com 


ADULT  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Dr.  Paula  Gardner,  Registered 
Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St.  C.  M. 
Hincks  Institute  (Wellesley&  Jan/is)  (416) 
469-6317. 


I  AM  LOOKING  FOR  A 
HEALTHY  YOUNG  WOMAN 

who  is  prepared  to  donate  some  of  her 
eggs  to  me.  This  humanitarian  gesture 
will  be  much  appreciated  and  the  expenses 
will  be  covered.  Please  call  Marilyn  at  the 
following  number:  750-7882. 

INTERESTED    IN  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  ABROAD? 

#  wk  course  for  cert.  Mar.  1 3-30,  aft.  or 
eve.  $425.  Languages  International.  Ph. 
925-7010. 


IMPACT    OF  DIVORCE 

Graduate  student  seeks  participants  for 
research  on  impact  of  divorce.  If  you  are: 
female;  18-25;  from  a  divorced  family; 
lived  with  your  mother  as  the  custodial 
parent;  now  live  away  from  home;  I  would 
be  interested  in  exploring  your  experience. 
One  hour,  confidential  interview.  Nancy 
974-3736. 


IMMIGRATION/CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
CANADA 

Margaret  LaBerge,  B.A.,  M.Ed., 
Commissioner  of  Oaths,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Qualified  Services  to  Help  you 
Succeed!  Forms  S.O.S.  Inc.  512-1451. 


WANT  TO  BUY  CHEAP  COMPUTER 

636-2309. 

ADLERIAN  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

OHIP  covered.  Dr.  A.  Franklin.  416-920- 
7337.  55  St.  Clair  West,  Suite  126. 

LOSE  WEIGHT! 

Wanted!  38  people  to  lose  up  to  30  lbs 
plus  inches.  Ask  us  how!  Don't  weight! 
Ask  for:  Lisa  (416)  631-8735. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

lntro./bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complexvariables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax:  416-322-5890 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  - 

Since  1 979 we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  March  4  for  the  March 
GMAT  and  March  25  for  the  April  GRE! 
Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737  or  1  800 
567-7737 


MATH/CS  TUTOR 

Calculus,  linear  algebra,  discrete  math, 
abstract  algebra,  numerical  analysis,  other 
C/S  subjects.  Ph.D.  in  math;  ten  years 
university  teaching,  five  years  tutoring. 
925-8212 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  organizing  and  editing 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
campus.  Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


ESSAY    HELP    ESL  TUTORING 

Ph.D.  student  (English),  experienced  copy 
editor,  university  instructor  offers  very 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill  at  489-9679. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an 
"A"  but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"? 
Wori<  with  a  professional  editorto  improve 
your  grades  and  give  your  papers  an 
edge.  Call  699-6735 


ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Chariotte:  (416) 
597-2228. 


MATH,  FRENCH,  SCIENCE  TUTORS 

We  come  to  your  homes.  Reasonable 
rates.  926-0323. 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


FAST,     RELIABLE    ESSAYS  - 
LASER  ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 


ACCURATE,    FAST  & 
RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
sen/ice  available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


TYPING  AND  RESUMES 

Pick  up  and  delivery  from  anywhere.  Laser 
quality.  Documents  spell-checked.  Next 
day  sen/ice.  Low  student  rates.  416-690- 
9915.  24  hrs. 
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A  little  bit  of  magic  and  some  damn  good  volleyball 

Blues  win  OUAA  championship 


U  of  T's  Jeff  Chung  keeps  the  Blues  team  set  to  win. 

(Jeff  Blundell/VS) 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

A  little  Hollywood-style  magic 
came  to  the  Sports  Gym  Thurs- 
day night  to  award  the  U  of  T 
Blues  the  Ontario  men's  volley- 
ball championship. 

The  return  of  Blues  middle  hit- 
ter Ross  Clarke,  fractured  finger 
and  all,  sparked  the  Blues  to  a 
spectacular  coTTKbackfromalwo- 
game  deficit. 

The  Blues  began  their  match 
against  the  Waterloo  Warriors 
with  a  jumbled  starting  lineup. 
With  Clarke  out,  Jeff  Chung  was 
moved  to  the  position  of  middle 
hitter,  while  Mart  Malsoo  pro- 
vided the  setting  duties. 

Clarke  fractured  a  finger  on  his 
right  hand  during  practice  on 
Wednesday.  Prior  to  the  match. 
Clarke  suffered  a  reaction  to  the 
cortisone  that  was  injected  into 
his  hand.  It  had  swollen  to  the 
point  where  he  was  unable  to 
play. 


The  new  configuration  was 
unable  to  sustain  a  potent  offence. 
On  defence  they  were  exploited 
by  the  powerful  middle  hitting  of 
Waterloo's  Al  Schroeder.  The 
Blues  lost  the  first  game  15-5. 

The  emotion-charged  second 
game  was  to  provide  the  evening' s 
drama.  Jumping  out  to  a  5- 1  lead, 
the  Blues  seemed  to  lose  their 
composure  over  some  question- 
able officiating.  Before  long,  they 
had  lost  eight  straight  points. 

Then  the  magic  came. 

With  the  help  of  some  new 
freezing,  a  splint  and  a  lot  of  tape, 
Clarke  joined  his  teammates  on 
the  court. 

Orest  Stanko,  the  Blues  head 
coach,  says  when  Clarke  said  he 
was  able  to  play,  he  w  as  skeptical. 

"Before  the  match  started,  he 
came  into  the  gym  and  sat  down 
on  the  bench.  The  medication  had 
affected  him  so  much  that  he  was 
wtx)/.y,hejust  couldn't  function. 
I  thought  maybe  he  could  give  us 
an  emotional  lift,  but  not  much 


else.  But  you  saw  it,  he  played 
exceptionally,"  said  Sianko. 

When  Clarke  stepped  on  to  the 
court  the  already  raucous  crowd 
of  over  400  went  insane. 

The  lineup  restored,  U  of  T 
rode  the  emotional  lift  for  a  nine- 
point  run.  Only  when  facing  game 
point  did  the  Warriors  begin  to 
regroup.  The  ensuing  minutes  saw 
the  visiting  squad  tie  the  game  at 
14  and  eventually  win  it,  17-16. 

The  near-heartbreaking  loss 
put  the  Blues  down  two  games  to 
nil.  and  facing  elimination. 

Confident,  the  Warriors 
seemed  to  pack  it  in  a  little  too 
early.  The  Blues  then  tot)k  the 
third  game  with  a  15-6  victory 
which  kept  them  in  the  match. 

"When  they  switched  back  |to 
their  regular  line  up)  with  Jeff 
and  Ross  in  their  regular  posi- 
tions, that's  a  very  tough  combi- 
nation." said  Ed  Price,  head  coach 
for  the  Warriors.  "They  played  a 
very  tough  mental  game.  They 
served  exceptionally  well.  They 


put  us  under  extreme  pressure 
and  forced  us  to  make  difficult 
passes.  As  a  result  our  offence 
suffered." 

The  fourth  game  see-sawed  for 
much  of  its  duration  until  the 
Blues  up  13-12,  Clarke  served 
the  match's  only  ace.  On  the  next 
rally,  the  Blues'  Aaron  Holm 
drilled  the  hail  into  the  Waterloo 
back  court,  sending  the  match  to 
a  fifth  and  deciding  game. 

According  to  OUAA  volley- 
ball rules,  the  fifth  game  of  any 
match  IS  played  by  table  tennis 
rules,  with  a  point  scored  on  every 
serve.  As  a  result,  the  final  game 
was  fast  paced  and  full  of  tension. 

Like  so  much  of  the  match  it 
came  down  to  the  wire.  Tied  at 
1 1 ,  the  Blues  front  line  came  up 
with  two  massive  blocks  during 
the  ensuing  rallies,  and  walked 
away  with  the  OUAA  title. 

The  Blues  and  the  Warriors 
both  head  for  Sudbury  to  com- 
pete in  the  national  CIAU  finals 
this  weekend. 


Blues  wrestler  wins  gold  at  ClAU's 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

With  his  gold  medal  finish  in  the 
90  kg  weight  category  on  Satur- 
day, Peter  Brown  is  the  first  U  of 
T  w  restlcr  to  win  CIAU  gold  since 

1968. 

Blues  head  coach  Rick 
MacNcil  said  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  Brown  won.  Brown 
w  restled  the  best  of  his  career,  eh 
said.  For  the  winning  finish  that 
rounded  off  his  intercollegiate 
career.  MacNcil  says  Brown  stuck 
to  the  overall  game  plan. 

"At  this  weight  |90 kg |.  against 
faster  and  more  technical  oppo- 
nents, it  was  sticking  to  tactics 
and  strategy  during  the  match 
that  won  the  tournament  for  him. " 
said  MacNeil.  "It's  a  different 
style  in  the  higher  weight." 

Brown  lost  30  pounds  in  two 
months  in  order  to  compete  in  the 
90  kg  weight  class.  Previously. 
Brown  was  a  defensive  tackle  for 
the  U  of  T  football  Blues.  He 
gave  up  football  in  order  topersue 
wrestling. 

"It  was  a  tough  decision  to 
make,"  he  said.  "I  missed  achance 
to  play  with  a  national  champion- 
ship team.  [But]  it  was  a  decision 
1  had  to  make  and  I  made  it." 

Brown  took  the  bronze  in  last 
year's  ClAU's,  in  the  130  kg 
event. 

In  his  last  year  of  eligibility,  he 
t(X)k  the  silver  at  the  OUAA  cham- 
pionships earlier  this  month. 

At  the  opening  of  the  CIAU 
competition  in  Calgary,  he  found 
himself  ranked  the  number  one 
seed,  after  a  random  draw. 

Number  one  in  pool  A  entitled 
Brow  n  to  only  have  to  wrestle  in 
two  matches  to  qualify  for  the 


gold  medal  round. 

Regardless  of  rankings.  Brown 
was  prepared  for  any  situation. 

"Because  I  lost  OUAA's.  I  had 
to  be  ready  to  beat  anybody  at  any 
given  time."  Brown  said." 

Regulation  matches  mn  for  five 
minutes.  An  additional  three  min- 
utes is  granted  in  overtime,  if  one 
wrestler  has  not  accumulated 
three  points.  If  at  the  end  of  eight 
minutes  neither  competitor  has 
reached  the  three-point  mark,  the 
winner  is  deemed  through  a 
judge's  decision. 

Brown  pinned  his  first  com- 
petitor from  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan. In  the  semi-final 
match  Brown  eliminated  a  wres- 
tler from  Regina  3- 1 .  in  overtime, 
to  find  himself  in  the  gold  medal 
round  against  Calgary's  Martin 
Ray. 

Ray,  a  former  junior  Canadian 
champion,  was  ranked  first  in  the 
nation  all  year,  in  the  90kg  weight 
category. 

The  chanting  of  the  hometow  n 
crowd,  a  resounding  "Come  on, 
Ray,"  echoed  throughout  the  sta- 
dium. Brown  had  only  his  deter- 
mination and  the  support  of 
MacNeil  and  other  Ontario  wres- 
tlers backing  him.  But  overcom- 
ing the  odds.  Brow  n  defeated  Ray 
3-1,  in  another  heated  overtime 
match,  to  take  the  championship. 

"I  don't  think  he  was  as  good 
as  shape  as  I  was,  endurance- 
wise,"  commented  Brown.  "So  I 
tried  to  intimidate  him  and  be 
back  to  the  centre  first,  which 
said  to  him  I'm  ready  to  go." 

Nine  of  the  ten  weight  classes 
were  won  by  OUAA  division 
wrestlers. 

"It's  hard  to  get  out  of  On- 
tario." said  MacNeil.  "Six  OUAA 


schools  were  at  the  top  It  just 
shows  you  how  strong  our  divi- 
sion is." 

Brock  won  the  overall  tourna- 
ment, with  five  golds  and  two 
bron/c  medal  finishes. 

The  Blues  complete  their  sea- 
son ranked  eighth  in  the  nation, 
tied  with  the  Guelph  Gryphons. 

Ironically,  such  a  strong  over- 
all showing  from  a  non- funded  U 
of  T  team,  won  t  help  the  team 
receive  future  monetary  support, 
.MacNeil  says. 

"It's  a  drawback.  I  don't  think 
it '  s  I  funding  prospects )  good  wi  th 
the  way  it  exists  right  now.  On 


the  other  side,  there's  the  equity 
issue.  Wrestling  is  a  CIAU  sport, 
like  field  hockey,  but  it  is  not 
funded  We  re  the  only  CIAU 
sport  at  U  of  T  that  doesn't  get 
any  money.  I  know  that  ihcy  don't 
pay  for  a  lot  of  sports — but  ihey '  re 
not  CIAU  sports  " 

The  team  hopes  their  rankings 
help  to  recruit  interested  wres- 
tlers for  next  year  In  addition 
they  are  promoting  more  wom- 
en's involvement  in  the  sport. 

U  of  T  hosted  acollegiate  wres- 
tling tournament  during  reading 
week,  which  saw  a  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  On- 


tario in  attendance. 

Blues  wrestler  Heather 
Ferguson,  won  the  53  kg  cat- 
egory. 

"To  have  an  athlete  win  a 
weight  class,  shows  that  (a  fe- 
male wrestling  program]  is  in 
place  and  it  should  be  something 
that  women  should  look  into," 
MacNeil  added. 

The  team  continues  to  practice 
throughout  the  schiK)l  year,  and 
will  fundraise  over  the  summer. 
Before  that  MacNeil  will  be  rep- 
resenting Canada,  for  his  first 
lime,  in  the  Pan-Am  Games  in 
Argentina  in  March,  in  the  82  kg 


Peter  Brown. 

Greco-Roman  wrestling  division. 
Brown  will  also  continue  to  U'ain 
for  the  provincial  and  national 
senior  championships,  which  take 
place  in  late  April  and  early  May. 


Women's  basketball  back  at  ClAU's 


Tournament  all-star  Laurie  Pinkney  keeps  the  pressure  on  Laurentian, 

(Valia  Reinsalu/VS) 
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BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

There  is  little  disappointment  over 
an  OWIAA  silver  medal  finish 
for  the  Blues  women's  basketball 
team,  as  the  squad  earned  a  spot 
for  the  CIAU  national  champion- 
ships this  weekend. 

U  of  T  charged  through  the 
Brock  Badgers  73-44  on  Friday, 
only  to  match  up  against  a  tough 
Western  team  in  the  semi-final 
game,  the  following  day. 

The  top  two  OWIAA  teams 
secure  a  spot  in  the  national  fi- 
nals. For  the  Blues,  Saturday 


night's  game,  with  heavy  pres- 
sure from  the  physical  Western 
players,  was  key. 

Toronto  played  tough,  with 
Blues  guard  Sharon  Butlerreach- 
ing  26  points.  Both  Butler  and  U 
of  T  forward  Justine  Ellison 
helped  the  team  to  the  eventual, 
80-66  victory. 

Laurentian  won  the  following 
semi-final,  beating  Queen's  54- 
41. 

The  Vees  noticeably  turned  up 
their  level  of  play  in  the  Sunday 
afternoon  gold  medal  round. 

Laurentian's  strong  leading 
three,  Dianne  Norman,  Sue 


Stewart  and  Joy  McNichol,  did 
not  disappoint,  dominating  the 
Lady  Vees  offensive  play. 

U  of  T  also  played  consistently 
well.  Ellison,  Buller  and  team 
captain  Laurie  Pinkney  kept  up 
the  fight,  even  when  the  Blues 
were  down  a  number  of  limes  by 
a  margin  of  ten  points. 

"We  were  very  apprehensive 
in  the  first  half,"  said  Pinkney. 
voted  one  of  the  tournament  all- 
stars,  along  with  teammate 
Ellison.  "We  looked  like  we  were 
afraid  to  make  any  passes  to  the 
post.  Certainly  we  weren't  very 
sharp  defensively  in  the  first  half." 


"We  stopped  them  a  little  bit 
better  in  the  second  half,  and  then 
we  just  ran  out  of  time." 

With  a  game  total  of  17  points. 
Ellison  showed  her  physical 
strength  and  shcxjting  skill  off  the 
backboard,  maneuvering  around 
the  Laurentian  defense  on  re- 
bounds. While  Pinkney  had  a 
strong  outside  game,  a  total  of  1 9 
points,  including  four  out  of  four 
three-pointers  and  100  per  cent 
accuracy  from  the  foul  line. 

The  Blues  brought  the  game 
within  a  few  points  a  number  of 
times,  but  Laurentian's  sharp- 
shcKUing  Stewart  kept  widening 
the  spread.  As  they  rushed  to  score 
points  in  the  final  minutes  of  the 
game,  U  of  T  also  experienced 
problems  with  unforced  errors. 
The  turnovers  to  the  Vees  elimi- 
nated many  a  Blues  scoring  op- 
portunity. 

The  final  result  had  Laurentian 
defeating  the  Blues  64-60,  re- 
gaining the  Ontario  champion- 
ship title. 

The  Bluesdefeated  Laurentian 
in  last  year's  final.  Laurentian 
head  coach  Peter  Ennis  says  the 
Vees  are  a  lot  stronger  this  year. 

"We  have  a  better  balanced 
team,  and  we  have  a  couple  of 
key  rookies.  ( Shelley  1  Dewar  and 
[Tanya]  Tatti,"  said  Ennis.  "And 
I  think  we're  better  all  around  " 

The  Blues  head  to  Thunder 
Bay  for  the  CIAU  championships, 
and  possible  rematch  with 
Laurentian,  March  10-12. 


IF  IT'S  MARCH,  IT'S  TIME  FOR  A  NEW  SAC  ON  CAMPUS 
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International 
Women's  Day 

This  weekend  marks  the  beginning  of 
events  associated  with  International 
Women's  Day  on  Mar.  8. 

The  day  is  meant  to  raise  awareness 
on  women's  issues. 

The  events  represent  a  co-ordinated 
effort  from  women's  groups  through- 
out the  Toronto  area  as  well  as  groups 
at  the  U  of  T,  Ryerson  and  York 
University. 

To  start  the  day,  a  rally  has  been 
organized  by  Women  Working  with 
Immigrant  Women  at  1 1  a.m.  on  Sat- 
urday at  Convocation  Hall — followed 
by  a  march  at  noon. 

Afterwards  a  fair  has  been  organ- 
ized by  the  Women's  Centre  at 


Ryerson.  The  fair  is  free  and  will  be 
held  between  12  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  at 
Ryerson.  The  fair  will  be  followed  by 
a  dance  being  held  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  various  women's  groups. 

The  money  raised  will  go  to  sup- 
port the  Women's  Centres  at  U  of  T, 
York  and  Ryerson,  Women  Working 
with  Immigrant  Women  and  Sister 
Vision  Press. 

Sister  Vision  Press  publishes  books 
written  by  and  for  black  women  and 
women  of  colour  and  has  been  around 
or  ten  years. 

Stephanie  Martin,  co-founderof  the 
press,  says  that  building  coalitions  at 
the  grass  roots  level  is  the  only  way 
womens  organizations  can  build 
strength. 

"In  order  to  build  power,  you  have 
to  have  some  kind  of  voice,"  she  said. 
"The  more  voice  there  is,  the  more 
you  are  heard." 

"[Women's  organizations]  have  to 
work  together  at  an  immediate  level  in 
order  to  be  heard,"  said  Martin. 

Brenna  Bandar,  of  the  U  of  T  Wom- 
en's  Centre,  agrees  that  women's 
groups,  and  groups  for  immigrant 
women  especially  need  to  work  to- 
gether or  they  won't  survive. 

"Groups  on  campus  are  being  se- 
verely underfunded  and  in  the  midst 
of  government  cutbacks,  most  groups 
can' t  survive  unless  we  have  coalition 
building  at  the  grass  roots  level,"  said 
Bandar. 

MiCHELA  PaSQUALI 

The  concrete 


prank 


a  civil  engineering  students  prank 
confused  campus  police  on  Feb.  24. 

The  graduating  engineers  erected  a 
concrete  bridge  across  the  two  smaller 
stairwells  of  the  Sandford  Fleming 
Building' s  cafeteria,  according  to  duty 
sergeant  Kathleen  Mason  of  U  of  T 
police. 

It  seems  as  though  the  bridge  was 
built  before  the  engineers  received 
their  iron  rings  indicating  they  are 
graduates  of  the  program,  she  said. 

"It's  a  tradition  to  build  this  huge 
thing. ..it  looked  like  a  bridge,"  said 
Mason.  "They  obviously  knew  what 
they  were  doing,  because  it  didn't  sag 
in  the  middle." 

The  bridge,  according  to  Brian 
Scholz,  the  vice-president  of  finance 
for  the  Engineering  Society,  is  still 
there. 

"They  joined  the  two  small  stair- 
wells on  either  side  of  the  atrium.  It 
looks  rather  nice,"  he  said. 

Staff 
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Ontario  faces  disproportionate  cuts:  province 

Martin  slashes 
university  funding 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Difficult  times  lie  ahead  for  Canadian 
universities — according  to  government 
officials,  university  administrators  and 
student  leaders — in  the  wake  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  cuts. 

The  federal  government  plans  to  cut 
over  $13  billion  from  the  S37.9  billion 
national  deficit  in  the  next  two  years. 

Part  of  the  federal  plan  includes  roll- 
ing all  transfer  payments  to  the  prov- 
inces— for  post-secondary  education, 
hospitals  and  welfare  programs,  about 
$30  billion  for  all  the  provinces — in  one 
"block  grant,"  to  be  called  Canada  So- 
cial Transfers. 

That  $30  billion  will  be  cut  by  $2.5 
billion  in  1996-7.  In  1 997-98,  another$2 
billion  will  be  cut,  leaving  around  $25 
billion. 

For  Ontario,  that  means  a  total  cut  of 
$1.5  billion  by  1997-98  in  the  transfer 
payments  it  uses  to  finance  the  running 
of  all  provincial  oinivcrsities  and  col- 
leges, health  care  and  welfare. 

Ontario,  which  has  already  had  its 


Prichard  loses  first  council  vote  In  years 

Board  favours  student 
governor's  tuition  refund  stance 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  student  representative  on  U  of  T's 
highest  governing  body  scored  a  signifi- 
cant victory  over  the  administration  of 
president  Rob  Prichard  on  Monday. 

Part-time  student  governor  Patti  Cross 
convinced  the  Business  Board  of  Gov- 
erning Council  to  support  her  demand 
that  the  council  have  a  veto  over  further 
changes  to  the  university's  tuition  re- 
fund schedule. 

Cross  and  her  supporters  won  a  7-5 
vote  at  the  board. 

The  defeat  marks  the  first  time  in 
several  years  that  the  Prichard  adminis- 
tration has  lost  a  significant  vote  at  the 
council  level. 


Cross  says  the  vote  will  mean  that  the 
students  on  council  will  have  a  say  in  any 
further  changes  to  the  widely-criticized 
tuition  refund  schedule. 

"It's  very  positive  for  the  students  in 
the  long  run.  We  should  definitely  have 
a  say  in  what's  being  done." 

It  could  also  help  students  get  the 
schedule  repealed,  she  said. 

"I  think  we  have  a  better  chance  now 
than  we  would  if  we  [the  council]  didn't 
have  control  over  the  refund  schedule." 

Prichard  was  absent  for  the  vote,  leav- 
ing vice-presidents  Michael  Finlayson 
and  Bob  White  to  represent  the  adminis- 
tration. Cross  said  the  victory  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult  if  he  had 
been  present. 

Prichard  said  he  was  in  a  meeting  with 


council  chair  Anthony  Comper  that  ran 
late.  He  said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  be 
there;  "I  should  have  been  there  to  par- 
ticipate." 

Prichard  said  he  opposed  the  decision 
of  the  Business  Board,  which  oversees 
the  university's  finances.  But  he  said  he 
would  of  course  respect  it. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  the  idea  of 
Governing  Council  wrapping  its  arms 
around  the  refund  schedule.  I  work  for 
the  governors.  Any  26  [of  the  50  gover- 
nors] can  fire  me  any  day,"  he  said. 

"[But]  I  don't  believe  it's  a  good  idea 
to  get  governors  involved  in 
micromanaging  the  university." 

Governing  Council  has  not  had  au- 
thority over  the  refund  schedule  for  two 
Please  see  "Cross,"  page  3 


transfer  funding  cut  repeatedly,  is  bear- 
ing the  greatest  burden  of  the  cuts,  ac- 
cording to  Barney  Savage,  spokesper- 
son for  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training.  Many  of  the  smaller 
provinces  had  little  or  no  cuts  made  to 
their  transfer  payments,  he  said. 

"We  think  that  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  done  is  not  fair  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,"  said  Savage. 

But  according  to  the  federal  Minister 
of  Finance  Paul  Martin,  the  financial 
burden  of  the  budget  was  spread  evenly 
across  the  country  and  that  he  had  "spent 
a  lot  of  time  making  sure  no  segment  of 
society  was  singled  out." 

Not  so,  says  Pat  Adams  of  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities.  Universities  in 
Ontario  are  going  to  be  forced  into  tighter 
competition  for  fewer  dollars,  she  says. 

"It's  not  business  as  usual.  The  cuts  to 
the  provinces,  especially  in  the  second 
year,  will  be  hard  on  us,"  she  said.  "We'll 
be  competing  with  hospitals  and  social 
assistance  for  funding." 

Ontario  is  going  to-havc  to  make  some 
difficult  decisions  on  how  to  allocate 
lower  amounts  of  funds  to  institutions 
which  are  already  struggling  financially, 
says  Savage. 

"We're  going  lo  try  and  do  what  we 
can  to  deal  with  significant  reductions," 
he  said.  "I  can't  say  anything  more  on 
what  it  means  in  terms  of  numbers,  be- 
cause we  don't  know  as  yet." 

Of  course,  universities  competing  with 
other  public  institutions  for  provincial 
funding  is  not  something  new,  says 
Robert  Prichard,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

"That  competition  will  continue  un- 
der new  arrangements,"  said  Prichard. 
"The  challenge  for  all  public  agencies 
will  be  how  to  accomodate  financial 
pressures  on  provincial  governments. 

"On  that  battle...  we  must  assert 
strongly  that  education  is  our  future." 

The  new  block  funding  system  will 
reduce  accessibility  to  higher  education 
nationwide,  according  to  Guy  Caron, 
chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents. It  will  also  hike  tuition  fees  to  a 
level  we've  never  seen  before,  he  says. 

"Block  funding  put  everything  to- 
gether, thus  eliminating  all  hopes  for 
national  standards,"  said  Caron.  "[The 
government  did  this]  knowing  close  to 
Please  see  "Accessibility,"  page  2 


White  Paper  cutbaclcs  hit  arts  and  sciences 


BY  Stagey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

In  the  spirit  of  last  year's  White  Paper,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  has  submitted 
its  proposed  plan  to  do  more  with  less. 

Last  February  the  White  Paper,  U  of  T's  major  planning  document,  instructed  all 
faculties  and  divisions  to  expect  a  seven  per  cent  reduction  over  five  years  in  their 
budgets,  mostly  through  faculty  attrition. 

The  arts  and  science  plan,  cMed  Strengthening  the  Core — the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  in  the  Year  2000 — contains  a  set  of  proposals  on  how  U  of  T's  largest  faculty 
plans  to  incorporate  the  reductions. 

The  faculty  aims  to  cut  $9  million  in  its  budget  over  the  next  five  years,  while 
establishing  a  number  of  new  interdisciplinary  programs. 

Arts  and  Science  intends  to  achieve  the  seven  per  cent  savings  mainly  by  not 
replacing  retiring  faculty. 

But  faculty  are  concerned  the  cuts  could  lead  lo  a  possible  increase  in  professors' 
teaching  workload,  says  Peter  Boulton  the  president  of  the  university's  faculty 
association. 

"The  only  result  that  will  come  from  these  cuts  is  a  decrease  in  the  quality  [of 
education],"  said  Bolton.  "The  only  way  (to  justify  the  cuts]  is  to  identify  those  units 


where  the  [leaching]  workload  is  still  small.  But  to  my  knowledge,  no  such  units 
exist." 

But  Don  Dewees,  vice-dean  of  arts  and  sciences,  says  the  new  academic  priorities 
transition  funds,  made  up  from  some  of  the  savings  from  the  cuts,  will  go  a  long  way 
in  compensating. 

"Although  the  budget  cuts  are  going  to  come  primarily  by  not  replacing  retiring 
professors,"  said  Dewees,  "[we  will  then]  ask  for  faculty  replacements  through  the 
academic  priorities  and  transition  fund." 

Others  also  see  potential  in  this.  Anthropology  chair  Gary  Crawford  is  hopeful  the 
transition  funds  can  be  made  available  to  establish  interdisciplinary  programs  that 
will  not  cost  any  more,  in  order  to  preserve  existing  programs. 

For  instance,  Crawford  has  had  a  number  of  requests  from  students  over  the  years 
for  a  joint  archaeology  program  with  the  department  of  Near  Eastern  studies.  Such 
a  proposal  to  establish  an  interdisciplinary  program  between  the  two  departments  is 
contained  in  the  faculty  document. 

"This  is  an  attempt  to  respond  to  student  needs.  [As  well],  it  is  an  example  of  a 
student's  idea  that  has  made  it  to  the  planning  stage,"  said  Crawford. 

He  insists  that  it  will  not  require  new  resources,  although  both  departments  have 
requested  one  faculty  position  each  to  run  the  program. 
Please  see  "No,"  page  3 
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Local  students'  plea  Ignored 

Metro  delays  Spadina 
Crescent  decision 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Metro  Council's  transportation 
committee  has  reserved  judge- 
ment on  slowing  down  traffic 
around  Spadina  Crescent,  despite 
an  emotional  presentation  from 
local  students  yesterday. 

The  committee  voted  4-3  to 
delay  its  decision  on  downtown 
Metro  councillor  Olivia  Chow's 
request  that  the  speed  limit  on 
Spadina  Crescent  be  slowed  down 
from  50  km/h  to  25-40  km/h. 

Chow  said  she  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  delay. 

"Students,  both  small  students 
and  U  of  T  students,  should  really 
just  call  up  their  Metro  council- 
lors and  rant  about  how  these 
engineers  [working  for  Metro] 
have  no  concept  of  a  road  that  is 
designed  for  people,  for  kids, 
cyclists,  and  cars. 

"All  they  think  about  is  cars, 
that's  it.  They  don't  give  a  damn 
about  people." 

Spadina  Crescent,  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  George  campus,  actu- 
ally surrounds  U  of  T's  old  Con- 
naught  Labs  Building.  Many  stu- 
dents who  live  in  the  houses  be- 
tween Kensington  and  the  Annex 
cross  the  crescent  daily. 

The  crescent  also  runs  along 
the  schoolyard  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  Public  School.  Yes- 
terday, several  dozen  Lansdowne 
students  made  a  presentation  to 
the  committee,  asking  that  speeds 
be  lowered  and  crash  barriers  be 
put  up  on  ihe  edge  of  their  park- 


ing lot. 

Students  are  especially  con- 
cerned by  a  February  accident, 
where  a  speeding  southbound 
driver  missed  the  turn  and 
ploughed  into  a  fence.  Had  the 
accident  happened  on  a  school 
day,  instead  of  at  night,  several 
students  could  well  have  been 
injured,  they  said. 

Recently,  a  portion  of  fence 
surrounding  the  U  of  T  building 
was  wrecked  in  a  similar  acci- 
dent. 

They  were  the  1 2th  and  1 3th 
accidents  on  the  crescent  in  five 
years,  according  tocommittee  fig- 
ures. 

But  Metro  transportation  com- 
missioner Doug  Floyd  told  the 
committee  that  tests  his  office 
has  done  indicate  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cars  going  around  the  circle 
do  not  speed.  Floyd  said  he 
doubted  a  10  km/h  slowdown 
would  make  a  difference. 

Floyd  did  say  his  office  was 
working  on  the  problem.  He  was 
backed  by  new  committee  chair 
Scott  Cavalier,  a  Metro  council- 
lor for  Scarborough,  who  said  the 
committee  should  wait  to  see  what 
recommendations  Floyd  could 
come  up  with,  even  if  that  meant 
delaying  changes  to  next  year. 

He  then  proposed  himself  that 
consideration  of  Chow's  ideas  be 
postponed,  a  motion  that  passed 
4-3. 

Chow  herself  said  Cavalier 
could  probably  have  been  de- 
feated, if  East  York  mayor 
Michael  Pnie  had  not  walked  out 


of  the  meeting  shortly  before  the 
vote,  to  attend  the  swearing  in  of 
Metro's  new  police  chief 

She  said  she  was  appalled  by 
Metro's  slowness  to  act. 

"They 've  had  this  bloody  thing 
for  five  months,  and  have  not 
done  anything  with  it,"  she  said. 
"This  was  first  raised  in  October. 
The  residents  raised  it,  the  princi- 
pal [of  Lansdowne]  raised  it,  I 
raised  it." 

The  students  who  presented  to 
the  committee  were  unimpressed. 

"I  thought  we  would  win,  get 
all  the  voles,"  said  eighth-grader 
Grace  Kim,  "because  we  had 
enough  evidence,  our  material 
was  really  good." 

"I  believe  we  should  not  have 
had  this  meeting  delayed,"  agreed 
classmate  Cindy  Hau,  "because 
how  can  they  object  to  all  that 
information  we'd  given?" 

Both  Betty  Pratt  of  the  Sussex- 
Ulster  Residents'  Association  and 
Elizabeth  BUxk  of  the  Huron- 
Sussex  Residents'  Association 
say  they  also  favour  slowing 
down  traffic  on  the  crescent,  as 
docs  the  Toronto  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
still  to  take  a  stand  on  the  issue. 
But  vice-provost  Dan  Lang  said 
he  doubted  the  university  would 
have  any  problem  at  all  with  any- 
thing that  would  make  it  easier 
for  pedesuians  to  get  across  that 
part  of  the  road. 

"1  would  think  any  move  to 
reduce  the  hazards  to  pedestrians 
would  be  supported,"  tie  said. 
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students  kick  up  their  heels  In  celebration  of  Ukrainian  Week  at  U  of  T. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Accessibility  to 
education  lost:  Caron 
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20  food  banks  have  been  set  up  across  Canadian 
university  campuses  and  knowing  that  50,000  stu- 
dents on  Jan.  25  striked  (against  funding  cuts  to 
education.]" 

It  is  obvious,  says  Caron,  that  the  province  will 
automatically  force  students  to  pay  higher  tuition  in 
order  to  recover  the  loss  of  funding. 

"The  province  will  have  to  choose  where  there'll 
distribute  cuts  and  the  choices  are  closing  beds  in 
hospitals,  putting  poor  people  in  the  streets  or 
raising  tuition, "  he  said. 

"It's  the  intent  of  the  federal  government  to  let 
(us)  fight  amongst  ourselves.  This  is  unethical  and 
unfair." 

For  the  next  year,  student  groups  must  concen- 
trate their  energies  on  getting  the  block  funding 
"unblocked,"  he  said. 

Next  year,  Ontario  tuition  fees  will  only  rise  by 
ten  per  cent— an  amount  announced  last  March.  But 
as  for  1996/97,  Savage  could  not  say  how  much 
tuition  will  be  hiked. 

He  did  not  rule  out  scaling  back  or  even  closing 
universities,  either. 

"[We'rel  going  to  have  to  think  about  1996/ 
97. ..not  just  on  students  but  on  institutions,"  he 
said. 


If  the  province  recovered  its  education  funding 
losses  entirely  by  raising  student  tuition  fees,  it 
would  mean  an  increase  of  $  1 ,000  to  $  1 ,200  a  year 
by  1997/98,  roughly  half  of  what  Human  Resources 
Development  Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy  called  for 
in  the  fall  in  his  social  policy  reform  paper. 

But  Garcth  Spanglcit,  president  of  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  at  U  of  T,  says  that  the  cuts 
were  still  significant. 

"The  cuts  arc  on  the  same  level  of  magnitude  as 
originally  proposed  (by  Axworthy),"  said Spanglett. 

The  budget  does  not  mention  any  substantial 
increase  in  student  aid,  another  of  Axworthy's 
proposals.  But  Mike  Bums,  of  the  Ontario  Univer- 
sity Student  Alliance,  says  there  will  likely  be  some 
change  ihcrc. 

"Human  Resources  will  be  looking  at  the  Canada 
Student  Loans,"  said  Bums.  "I  don't  think  that's 
dead.  There's  no  reason  to  believe  Axworthy  will 
shelve  that  idea." 

Bums  said  the  amounts  Axworthy  had  been 
talking  about  were  inadequate,  anyway. 

"The  problem  is  that  the  federal  Liberals  are  only 
thinking  of  spending  $500  million  for  [new  loans.] 
We  must  make  sure  if  they're  going  to  go  forward, 
that  it  meets  the  need  of  the  students,"  he  said. 

with  files  from  the  Fulcrum 


"Education  is  our  future:"  (I  to  r)Gareth  Spanglett,  Guy  Caron,  Rob  Prichard. 

SCIEW^  AND  RESEAiUM  FIMDING 
MARTIN'S  VICTIMS 


Tte  federal  government's  $77  millicm  cut  to  sci- 
ence, technology  and  lesearch  funding  has  been 
deenjed — by  university  administrators — as  the 
worst  blow  from  the  biKiget. 

Both  the  Social  Science  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  will  have  their  budg- 
ets cut  by  14  per  cent  next  year. 

The  two  councils'  combined  iMidget  will  fall 
from  $595  million  to  $563  million  this  year  alone. 

Cuts  to  the  granting  councils  will  mean  a  large 
loss  of  the  funds  graduate  students  depend  on  to 
conduct  research. 

The  cuts  will  affect  Canada's  capacity  for  sci- 
ence, innovation  and  research,  says  Robert 
Prichard,  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Lack  of  research  money  going  to  universities  wUl 
hinder  Cane's  global  competitiveness,  he  said. 

"I  am  terribly  disappointed  by  the  govcm- 
ment's  failure  to  honour  its  commitments  to  sci- 
eoce  and  research,  and  its  failure  to  follow  the 
advice  of  its  own  finance  committee,  which  pub- 
licly recommended  that  granting  budgets  be  im- 


munized from  reductions."  said. 

"I  believe  the  government  has  made  a  serious 
mistake." 

Pat  Adams,  of  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties, agrees  that  the  government's  decision  to  cut 
research  funding  is  shon-sightcd. 

"(COU]  has  grave  concerns  about  that.  Every- 
body should,  because  the  research  we  do  in  uni- 
vcrsiticii  effects  every  walk  of  hfe."  said  Adams. 
"We  do  more  rcMiarch  at  universities  than  any 
other  university  in  the  world." 

Guy  Caron ,  chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  agrees  that  the  research  funding  cuts  do 
severe  damage  to  the  future  of  the  counuy. 

'This  is  an  example  of  the  wmt  kind  of  cut 
possible.  These  grants  provide  graduate  siudcnis 
with  the  funding  necessary  to  do  research  that  will 
lead  us  into  the  2 1  st  century,"  he  said. 

The  third  granting  council,  the  Medical  Re- 
search Coimcil,  escaped  relatively  unscathed.  Its 
$248  million  budget  will  be  cut  to  $236  million 
over  three  years. 

Tanya  Taf.aga 
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Bringing  tlie  message  of  blacl(  tiistory  toUofT 

Public  Enemy  number  one  at  Con  Hall 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Chuck  D  of  the  hip  hop  group 
Pubhc  Enemy  spoke  to  a  crowd 
of  500  at  Convocation  Hall  on 
Monday  night. 

His  speech  was  aimed  at  chang- 
ing misconceptions  of  rap  and 
hip  hop,  often  vilified  by  the 
mainstream  media  for  what  is  seen 
as  glorification  of  a  culture  of 
violence  and  drugs. 

The  media  editorializes  and 
magnifies  the  negative  aspects  of 
life  forblacks  without  giving  them 
(he  power  to  respond,  he  said. 

"The  negative  aspect  of  rap  is 
the  negative  aspect  of  the  com- 
munity ...  When  you  don't  have 
control  of  the  media,  there  are 
two  pans,  sense  and  non-sense... 
We  don't  control  rap.  Right  now 
everything  is  negative.  I  don't 
blame  it  on  the  artist,  I  blame  it  on 
the  record  companies,"  he  said. 
"We  have  to  teach  the  media  what 
is  real  and  what  is  not." 

He  said  that  black  youth  and  in 


particular  black  males  arc  caught 
in  a  web  of  self  loathing. 

"Why  does  the  negative  beat 
out  the  positive?  Number  one,  we 
are  taught  to  hate  ourselves. 
Number  two,  the  negative  in  our 
community  is  reinforced  by  our- 
selves." 

D  said  a  large  part  of  the  cul- 
ture that  black  youth  in  the  states 
gravitate  towards  are  a  result  of 
the  search  for  power  among  the 
powerless.  He  identified  drug 
culture,  jail  culture,  and  gun  cul- 
ture as  ways  of  life  that  are  attrac- 
tive to  youth,  but  that  are  not  only 
alien  to  black  culture  reflecting  a 
lack  of  .self  respect. 

"Why  is  jail  culture,  drug  cul- 
ture and  gun  culture  fiy  in  our 
neighbourhoods?  Because  we're 
not  enamored  with  the  positive 
aspects  of  our  society.  That's 
something  that '  s  got  to  get  worked 
on  from  person  to  person." 

But,  the  majority  of  his  speech 
focused  on  the  positive  aspects  of 
rebuilding  the  sense  of  commu- 
nity lost  through  the  disenfran- 


chisement  of  racism  and  slavery. 
He  urged  black  leaders  and  youth 
to  return  to  their  communities 
and  act  as  mentors. 

"Whene  vcr  you  can  teach  your 
community  exactly  what  is  real 
and  what  ain't  real,  then  you  pre- 
pare your  community  for  life  as 
an  adult.  But  we  serve  in  these 
educational  systems  that  might 
teach  you  how  to  be  Canadian 
and  be  successful  |they]  might 
teach  you  to  be  American  an  be 
successful,  but  they  don't  teach 
us  how  to  be  black  and  be  suc- 
cessful in  that  environment,  which 
is  a  whole  big  other  game  plan." 

D  said  the  community  needs 
doctors,  lawyers  and  accountants 
as  heroes  and  mentors. 

"We  need  more  heroes  besides 
those  that  play  football,  baseball, 
rap,  comedians  and  stuff  like 
that.. .We've  got  to  rebuild  the 
community  because  we  don't 
have  one,  we've  got  to  rebuild  a 
world  community  because  we 
don't  have  one." 

The  structures  of  society  that 


Cross  and  students  victorious 
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decades.  In  1974,  it  decided  the 
administration  could  make 
changes  to  the  course  refund 
schedule  without  getting  council 
approval. 

In  early  1993,  this  loophole 
allowed  Prichard'sadministration 
to  dramatically  scale  back  course 
refunds,  without  taking  it  to  a 
vote. 

For  most  full-year  courses,  the 
final  date  to  receive  tuition  fee 
refunds  was  moved  back  from 
Jan.  15  to  Oct.  8. 

Where  students  dropping 
courses  after  Christmas  exams 
received  50  percent  refunds,  they 
now  receive  nothing. 

The  Arts  and  Science  Students' 


Union  has  collected  a  petition 
with  thousands  of  student  signa- 
tures, demanding  a  return  to  the 
old  schedule.  A  study  by  ASSU 
this  fall  indicates  that  U  of  T's 
refund  schedule  was  the  most  in- 
flexible in  the  province. 

Last  month,  university 
ombudsperson  Liz  Hoffman  also 
said  the  schedule  should  be 
amended. 

U  of  T  administrators  have 
defended  the  change,  saying  it's 
good  "pcdagogically"  for  stu- 
dents to  be  pressured  to  make  up 
their  minds  earlier  about  drop- 
ping courses. 

"There's  the  impression  that 
this  is  some  kind  of  administra- 
tive cash  grab,"  Prichard  said. 


No  departments  to 
be  cut:  Dewees 
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"Because  of  the  large  number 
of  retirements  to  both  the  anthro- 
pology and  Near  Eastern  studies 
departments,  damage  would  have 
been  done  to  the  ability  to  study 
archaeology  at  U  of  T  [anyway  ] ," 
said  Crawford.  "The  only  way  to 
avoid  killing  these  programs  is 
collaboration.  This  is  a  way  of 
maintaining  enrolment,  as  well 
as  servicing  student  interests,"  he 
said. 

Dewees  says  no  programs  have 
been  identified  as  being  next  on 
the  cutting  block. 

"Courses  will  be  cut  and  merg- 


ing (departments)  is  possible,  but 
we  intend  not  to  close  units,"  he 
said. 


"That's  not  the  case." 

Prichard  has  now  commis- 
sioned a  review  of  the  policy.  He 
has  promised  the  council  a  pre- 
liminary report  of  its  findings 
sometime  this  summer. 

If  the  review  indicates  the  need 
for  changes  to  the  tuition  refunds, 
Prichard  says  he  would  support 
them. 

Cross  said  it  was  still  possible 
the  refund  schedule  could  be 
changed  for  next  year. 

"If  we  do  in  fact  find  the  .sched- 
ule is  unfair,  then  the  changes 
will  be  made  next  fall." 

Cross's  victory  could  still  be 
overruled  at  the  meeting  of  the 
wholecouncil,probably  in  April. 
Prichard  said  he  was  undecided 
whether  he  would  attempt  to  get 
it  reversed  there. 

But  vice-provost  Dan  Lang 
said  he  expects  the  council  will  at 
least  reconsider  the  decision. 

"I  think  the  case  is  probably 
going  to  be  made  again." 

Still,  Cross  said  she  was  confi- 
dent the  council  would  uphold 
the  board's  decision. 


Errata 

In  the  Feb.  23  issue,  it  was 
incorrectly  stated  that  the  new 
campus  police  sub-office,  lo- 
cated in  Robarts  library,  would 
also  house  the  Walksafer  of- 
fice. The  Walksafer  office  is 
not  moving. 

In  the  Feb.  27  issue,  the  name 
of  writer  Chris  Borst  was  in- 
correctly given. 
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would  normally  help  a  person 
become  a  functioning  member  of 
that  society  are  often  not  there  for 
blacks,  said  D.  The  community  is 
often  denied  the  type  of  practical 
education  that  allows  people  to 
take  pride  in  themselves  and  func- 
tion in  society,  he  said. 

"Education  doesn't  mean  how 
much  book  knowledge  you  got, 
education  means  that  you  arc  edu- 
cated on  how  to  survive,"  D  said. 
"What  you  want  and  what  you 
need  are  two  different  things. 
Usually  what  you  want  compen- 
sates for  the  lack  of  love  thai 
you're  getting  and  the  lack  of  that 
you  might  have  within  your  self. 
That  has  to  be  scooped  upon  and 
found  by  someone  telling  you 
where  it  is.  That's  education, 
that's  teaching  you  this  is  what 
you  once  were,  and  this  is  who 
you  can  be.  'This  will  kill  you 
and  that  will  kill  you  but  if  you  go 
here  you  might  have  a  better 
chance' — that's  education.  It's 
not  always  the  ABC's  and  the 
sciences  and  the  mathematics.  It's 
everything  to  prepare  you." 

D  said  he  was  lucky  because  he 
had  parents  that  taught  him  about 
his  history  and  taught  him  to  pass 
on  knowledge. 

"I  was  lucky  to  have  parents 
who  schooled  me. ..they  taught 
mc  the  importance  of  'each  one 
teach  one.'  Just  because  you 
know,  you  try  to  spread  it — that' s 
how  you  spread  love:  you  spread 
information  that  will  save  us  in 
dire  situations." 

He  said  that  knowledge  was  a 
tool  to  help  bridge  the  gap  of  fear 
and  loathing  between  blacks  and 
whites.  "You  fear  something  that 
you  don't  know  about.  White 
people  don't  know  enough  about 
us — that' s  wh^iheir  fear  and  para- 
noia has  run  rampant,"  he  said. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "Most  of  us  are  too  sick  to  be  out  here  but  I  know  their 
support  is  with  us.  "  An  unnamed,  possibly  somewhat  over-confident  protester 
tries  to  explain  why  people  are  faiUng  to  show  up  to  demonstrate  that  a 
naturopath  cured  them,  because  they're  too  sick.  (p.  6) 

Explaining  the  cuts 

nil.  We  weren't  so  lucky. 

A  good  estimation  of  the  effect  of  cuts  lo 
federal  transfers  is  that,  for  every  SI 00  million 
Oiiawacuts  from  education,  the  provinces  would 
have  to  raise  tuition  $100  lo  compensate.  So 
we're  looking  at  S1,000-S1,200  in  tuition  hikes 
over  three  years. 

Ontario,  assuming  it  doesn't  try  the  incred- 
ibly unpopular  other  alternative  of  closing  a 
university  or  two,  will  be  forced  by  its  own 
deficit  lo  pass  that  on  almost  wholly  lo  students. 
Il  really  doesn't  matter  who's  in  power — Liber- 
als, Mike  Harris  Common  Sensers,  or  the  in- 
cumbents: students  will  be  facing  double-digit 
tuition  hikes  in  each  of  the  next  three  years. 

Then  there's  ihe  cuts  in  the  federal  research 
granting  councils,  about  S30  million  more.  If 
you're  a  university  with  a  sizable  research  com- 
munity (um,  like,  um,  us),  your  cut  will  be 
proportionately  higher.  If  you're  one  of  those 
who  still  thinks  a  life  in  academe  is  a  gcMxl  thing, 
you've  got  il  that  much  harder. 

And  it  could  still  get  worse.  Lloyd  Axworthy 
and  his  scKial  program  review  arc  quiet  rum.  but 
the  cuts  he  proposed  last  fall  are  siiU  a  possibil- 
ity. Granted,  there's  not  much  left  lo  cut — only 
about  another  SI  billion  a  year,  or  $l,0(X)  a 
student.  But  it  remains  a  threat. 

Still,  il  could  have  been  worse.  Or  could  it? 


The  axe  of  federal  finance  minister  Paul  Martin 
didn't  pass  over  universities  this  lime.  But  how 
docs  il  affect  the  student? 

Feeling  a  need  lo  cut  back  on  social  programs, 
Martin  did  two  things:  he  rolled  most  of  the  $30 
billion  in  federal  social  program  transfers  to  the 
provinces  into  one  big  sum.  In  return  for  cutting 
the  last  of  the  strings  on  how  thai  welfare,  edu- 
cation, and  health  money  is  spent,  he  also  an- 
nounced a  cut. 

Unfortunately,  by  proposing  that  all  health, 
welfare  and  education  subsidies  be  lumped  in 
together,  Martin  has  only  increased  the  already 
difficult  task  of  figuring  out  how  much  of  thai 
would  actually  have  gone  to  universities.  A 
rough  figure  of  about  S 1  O-S 1 .2  billion  less  three 
years  from  now  (out  of  a  budget  of  just  over  $6 
billion)  is  the  best  you'd  get. 

In  addition  to  making  the  math  difficult,  the 
feds  have  also  made  it  that  much  harder  to  whine. 
As  other  commentators  have  already  pointed 
out,  another  dollar  for  students  is  going  to  mean 
one  less  for  the  sick,  the  poor,  or  the  disabled. 
That  point  about  Kraft  dinner  has.  frankly,  lost 
.some  of  its  cachet. 

It  should  also  be  noted  thai  Ontario  is  by  far 
the  hardcsl-hit  province;  for  some  of  the  smaller 
ones,  increased  equalization  payments  will  mean 
the  net  effect  on  their  universities  is  practically 


Good  neighbours 


As  students,  we  rarely  think  of  U  of  T  as  anything 
other  than  a  schiwl.  A  place  to  study,  to  work. 
We  don't  really  think  of  it  as  a  landowner. 

But  the  fact  is,  it  is.  One  of  the  largest  in  the 
city,  in  fact.  We  sit  on  a  huge  chunk  of  Metro 
Toronto's  prime  real  estate.  And.  whether  you 
live  in  the  Annex  or  in  Richmond  Hill,  there  are 
responsibilities  to  having  a  piece  to  call  your 
own:  chief  among  them  being  behaving  like  a 
nice  neighbour. 

For  U  of  T,  that  means  more  than  just  not 
throwing  gum  wrappers  over  the  fence,  and 
keeping  the  dog  away  from  the  begonias.  It 
sometimes  means  gelling  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  particular,  we  re  referring  to  the  current 
fight  at  Metro  Council  over  the  speed  limit  on 
Spadina  Crescent. 

The  students  and  staff  at  Lord  Lansdowne 
P.S.,  just  across  from  the  campus,  are  really 
worried  about  this.  There  have  been  two  serious 
speed-related  accidents  on  the  circle  since  LRT- 


relaicd  redesigning  of  the  sidewalks  began;  the  involved. 


next  one  could  result  in  a  fatality,  possibly  even 
of  a  Lansdowne  kid.  (Or  a  U  of  T  student.) 

The  kids,  the  sch(X)l  teachers,  the  board  of 
education,  the  l(Kal  residents'  associations,  all 
have  been  pressuring  Metro  Council  to  do  some- 
thing  about  this.  Frankly,  they  haven't  been 
getting  very  far. 

Only  one  of  the  neighbourhood's  residents 
hasn't  said  anything:  U  of  T. 

The  Lansdowne  kids  are  doing  something  1 3- 
year  olds  rarely  do,  but  arc  surprisingly  go<xl  at: 
making  change — a  change,  frankly,  that  would 
be  in  U  of  T's  interests,  as  well.  (Just  ask  one  of 
the  students  trying  to  get  to  the  Parking  Office  at 
1  Spadina  how  safe  that  circle  is  for  pedestrians, 
now.)  If  U  of  T  were  to  say  something,  do 
something,  it  would  surely  be  appreciated. 

Granted,  U  of  T  hasn't  been  well-received  at 
Metro  Council,  lately.  (The  failure  to  get  any- 
thing done  about  the  Han  House  Crossing  for  so 
many  years  springs  to  mind.)  But  we  should  be 
good  neighbours.  We  urge  the  university  to  get 


We'll  bring  the  puck 


A  brief  note:  we  can't  help  but  remark  that  U  of 
T  president  Rob  Prichard,  for  the  first  time  ever, 
has  failed  lo  adequately  slack  a  meeting  of  the 
university's  Governing  Council  enough  to  win 
every  single  motion  that  comes  up.  A  student 
rep,  remarkably,  actually  beat  him  at  the  political 
game. 


Rumours  that  this  is  actually  the  fourth  sign  of 
the  Apocalypse  are  greatly  exaggerated.  We  do 
note,  however,  that  in  accordance  with  an  ear- 
lier (and  possibly  apocryphal)  pronouncement 
of  Mr.  Prichard's  on  the  subject,  we  expect  a 
relatively  prompt  invitation  for  his  personally- 
organized  ice  skating  excursion  to  Hades. 
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^^ACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


Headline  not 
reflective 


In  reading  the  article  entitled 
"Multiculturalism  in  Canada 
called  tribal,  divisive,"  (Feb.  20), 
I  noted  that  both  the  main  speaker, 
the  federal  multicultural  minis- 
ter, and  the  moderator  strongly 
supported  multiculturalism. 
Strong  opposition  was  reported 
to  have  come  from  an  unidenti- 
fied man  who  created  a  distur- 
bance by  a  provocative  rambling 
diatnbc,  and  by  one  of  the  panel 
members. 

I  did  not  attend  the  panel  dis- 
cussion in  question,  so  I  have  no 
first-hand  knowledge  of  what 
transpired,  but  I  would  encour- 
age the  Varsity  to  write  headlines 
which  match  its  articles. 

Bruce  White 
Department  of  History 

No  rambling 
fool 

Your  story  "Multi-culluralism  in 
Canada  called  tribal,  divisive," 
(Feb.  20)  by  Andrew  Potter  is,  in 
part,  opinionated  and  fails  to  be 
objective  in  regard  to  the  facts. 

I  am  the  unidentified  male, 
described  in  the  last  three  para- 
graphs as  giving  a  rambling 
speech  in  which  immigrants  are 
accused  of  ruining  Canada  for 
whites,  and  then  unfurling  a  sign 
that  read  "Mulii- 
culturalism=Third  Worid  Gar- 
bage." 

What  I  said,  which  was  later 
defended  by  a  member  of  the 
audience  as  freedom  of  expres- 
sion under  the  Canadian  Charter 
of  Rights,  was  as  follows  (verba- 
tim): 

"It  is  a  lie  to  say  that  Canada  is 
a  multicultural  country,  because 
we  are  nearly  80  per  cent  Euro- 
pean, and  of  this  80  per  cent, 
about  half  are  Anglo-Saxon.  We 
built  this  country,  together  with 
the  aboriginals  who  were  here 
when  we  arrived,  and  WE  ARE 
PROUD  OF  THAT. 

It  is  also  a  lie  to  say  that  we 
have  no  culture  (stated  previously 
by  Sheila  Finestone),  and  fur- 
thermore, THIS  IS  AN  INSULT. 

What  does  multiculturalism 
mean  in  this  city?  I  live  in 
Scarborough,  which  is  a  suburb 
of  Metro  Toronto.  Hereabout  10 
per  cent  of  the  population  ;u"e 
[from  the]  Third  Worid,  and  ihey 


are  responsible  for  about  50  per 
centof  the  violent  crime.  You  ask 
us  to  accept  diversity,  but  we  are 
never  going  lo  accept  that.  It  in- 
creases taxes,  increases  crime, 
welfare  costs,  police  costs,  de- 
grading our  culture,  our  institu- 
tions and  our  schools. 

You  want  to  destroy  our  tradi- 
tions, ourcullurc.  and  everything 
we  have  built.  BEFORE  THAT 
HAPPENS,  IT  IS  YOU  WHO 
WILL  BE  DESTROYED. 

That  is  why,  for  me. 
Multiculturalism  is  "THIRD 
WORLD  GARBAGE." 

Everythmg  I  said  and  did  was 
videotaped  by  Rogers  Cable  TV, 
and  was  shown  over  most  of 
Metro  on  channel  10  at  2pm,  Feb. 
26.  It  will  be  repeated  on  Mar.  3 
and  twice  more  in  April. 

Let  me  make  il  quite  clear.  I  did 
not  make  a  rambling  speech.  It 
was  brief  and  factual.  I  did  not 
accuse  immigrants  of  ruining 
Canada  for  whites.  I  did  not  men- 
tion immigrants,  nor  did  I  men- 
tion whiles.  That  is  your  report- 
er's inaccurate  opinion.  Lastly, 
my  sign  read:  MULTI- 
CULTURALISM=WorId  Gar- 
bage." 

As  it  can  be  readily  proved  to 
the  Press  Council  that  your  re- 
porter sub.stiiuted  biased  opinion 
for  the  facts.  I  request  a  correc- 
tion in  the  interests  of  accuracy. 

Undoubtedly  your  readers,  as 
educated  people,  are  interest  in 
basing  their  opinion  on  facts,  not 
inaccurate  reporting.  They  are 
also  interested  in  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, and  not  suppression  of 
the  news  by  sycophants  of  "the 
politically  correct." 

John  Morgan 
MBA  6T3 

Allegations  of 
plagiarism 

While  reading  the  Jan.  9  edition 
of  the  Varsity  (I  lend  lo  read  them 
late),  I  noticed  ihal  the  article 
Love,  Dating  and  gender  wars  on 
page  5  had  quite  a  familiar  ring  to 
it.  I  believe  that  Cris  (or  Chris — 
you  spelled  them  both  ways) 
Vollonio  plagiarized  much  of  the 
article  from  the  February  1994 
issue  of  Glamour. 

On  page  98  of  that  issue,  there 
was  an  article  called  The  games 
men  play,  which  is  quite  obvi- 
ously the  source  of  most  of 
Vallonio's  article. 

I  have  found  this  doubly  em- 
barrassing. First,  that  it  should 


happen  in  a  U  of  T  newspaper. 
Second,  that  I  have  had  to  reveal 
my  iKcasional  Glamour  mag  read- 
ing. However,  I  have  brought  this 
to  your  attention  so  that  you  can 
be  wary  of  C(h)ris  Vollonio's 
submissions  in  the  future. 

Name  withheld  by  request 

Cris  Vallonio  replies:  Although 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  it  ap- 
pears that  some  people  take  an 
alternative  route.  "The games  we 
play  and  the  lengths  we  go  to  " 
(Jan.  9)  was  compiled  by  four 
individuals,  one  of  them  being 
myself. 

The  final  edition  of  the  piece 
was  the  sole  endeavour  of  one 
member  and  the  final  copy  did 
not  go  through  my  hands  prior  to 
its  submission  for  publication. 
During  the  brain-storming  .ses- 
sion.'!, the  ideas  appeared  to  be 
candid  and  I  trusted  they  were.  It 
appears,  however,  that  they  were 
not  only  borrowed,  but  copied 
onto  the  final  draft.  Upon  read- 
ing the  final  product,  I  did  not  see 
any  problem  or  discrepancy. 
From  my  perspective,  it  was  a 
collaboration  of  our  efforts.  I  rec- 
ognized immediately  what  con- 
tributions were  mine  and  assumed 
that  the  additional  contributions 
were  original. 

As  a  rookie  in  this  journalism 
game,  I  have  learned  my  first 
lesson:  copyright  matters!  More 
importantly,  avoiding  problems 
in  the  future  will  entail  personal 
editing  of  every  draft  to  ensure 
authenticity. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  It 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  attention.  Stay  tuned 
for  future  articles:  I  assure  you, 
they'll  be  as  original  as  Coca 
Cola  Classic. 

Letters  continued  on  page  5 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
Ihe  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


Thursday,  March  2,  1995 


Continued  from  page  4 

Acclamation 
no  crime 

Re:  "Here  we  go  again,"  Feb.  27. 

Thanks  for  the  vote  of  confi- 
dence. Varsity  staffers.  While  my 
home  phone  and  SAC  s  fiberoptic 
cable  have  been  buzzing  with 
congratulatory  remarks,  the  "stu- 
dent voice"  appears  skeptical. 

As  Greg  Todd,  Dave  Ruddell 
and  1  sat  around  drinking  punch 
at  a  local  fraternity,  (you  know  it, 
Michelc),  we  did  indeed  devise 
an  elaborate  scheme.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  scheme  had  nothing 
to  do  with  creating  a  sinister,  per- 
haps controversial  split  in  the  role 
of  the  vice-president.  Last  time  I 
checked,  neither  Dave,  Greg  or  I 
sat  not  on  the  by-law  review  com- 
mittee, the  actual  committee  that 
tinkered  with  SAC's  sacred  by- 
laws to  change  the  executive 
structure.  Recommendations 
were  made  and  were  accepted 
almost  unanimously  by  the  board 
of  directors,  but  not  by  Dave 
Ruddell.  Your  libelous  accusa- 
tions are  not  only  frightening,  but 
outrageous. 

When  Greg  Todd  and  I  de- 
cided to  run  for  election,  we  had 
no  idea  that  we  would  need  a 
third  "friend"  to  jump  on  the  cam- 
paign wagon.  If  this  was  such  a 
pressing  issue,  then  why  didn't 
the  Varsity  query  us  when  we 
were  interviewed  this  past  Sun- 
day? Apparently  you  were  either 
very  misinformed,  ignorant  or 
both  when  you  wrote  your  piece. 

It  is  understandable  that  you 
arc  concerned  that  our  ticket  was 
acclaimed  but  I  assure  you,  no 
money  changed  hands  and  no  one 


was  convinced  not  to  run  against 
us.  In  fact,  we  welcomed  compe- 
tition to  ensure  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence. 

Now,  I  could  be  really  kind 
and  say  that  as  the  student  voice 
you  are  attempting  to  be  objec- 
tive. We  do  not  expect  to  be  pam- 
pered by  you,  nor  do  we  demand 
your  attention.  We  do  ask  that 
you  do  not  slander  three  very 
hard-working  human  beings, 
though.  Furthermore,  comparing 
us  to  a  past  unsuccessful  presi- 
dent is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to 
generate  a  tabloid-style  of  article 
that  is  not  even  print  worthy. 

It  was  kind  of  you  to  cover  our 
acclamation  on  the  front  page  but 
why  couldn't  you  have  accepted 
the  NEWS  without  attempting  to 
dig  up  DIRT?  That  is  the  term 
used  by  some  journalists,  isn't  it? 

Here's  the  real  scoop,  though. 
This  year's  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council  was  "very  shame- 
fully" acclaimed.  Perhaps  you 
could  offer  suggestions  as  to  how 
we  may  gain  the  confidence  of 
students.  Since  you  are  the  "stu- 
dents' voice"  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  you  should  have  no 
problem  in  devising  a  list  of  what 
you  feel  we  need  to  do  to  repent 
for  having  committed  the  AC- 
CLAMATION sin. 

Come  on.  Varsity,  lay  out  the 
penance,  we  can  handle  it.  Per- 
haps the  proof  that  we  can  handle 
ourselves  is  the  fact  that  we've 
been  here  for  almost  12  months 
and  are  sull  smiling.  I  say  that 
because  we  were  told  that  we 
would  be  running  far,  far  away 
from  the  Stewart  Observatory 
right  around  this  lime.  We're 
back,  though,  and  we're  going  to 
prove  to  the  students,  not  to  the 
Varsity,  that  we  are  competent 
and  committed  to  them. 


"Covering  UFO  Sightings 
Since  1880." 

Marco  Santaguida 

University  Affairs  Commissioner 

SAC 

Editorial 
falsely 
accusatory 

Re:  "Here  we  go  again,"  Feb.  27. 
Perhaps  it  is  my  foolish  misun- 
derstanding of  the  art  of  print 
media,  yet  it  has  always  seemed 
logical  to  me  that  an  editorial 
reflect  the  news  as  it  appears  in 
the  given  publication. 

The  Varsity,  never  known  to 
cover  student  politics  in  any  fash- 
ion other  than  with  mandatory 
and  intermittent  interest,  has  once 
again  issued  an  indignant  and  self- 
righteous  editorial,  this  time  con- 
demning the  actions  of  this  year' s 
three  Students'  Administrative 
Council  commissioners.  With 
blatant  insults,  and  with  obvious 
cry  of  conspiracy  intended,  the 
editor  attacked  our  new  student 
government.  Yet,  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  to  understand  his  justifica- 
tion in  doing  so. 

If  the  editor  is  really  repre- 
sentative of  his  editorial  staff, 
and  if  he  actually  reads  his  own 
paper  before  having  it  printed, 
how  could  he  not  realize  the  gross 
injusfice  of  his  editorial,  given 
the  front-page  story  that  appeared 
in  the  same  edition? 

Tanya  Talaga's  story  ("Marco 
Santaguida  next  SAC  president," 
Feb.  27)  (which  consisted  of  an 
in-depth  interview  with  those  who 
stand  accused),  never  asks  of  the 
acclaimed  three  their  part  orposi- 
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tion  concerning  the  amended  by- 
laws. The  editorial  failed  to  men- 
tion that  these  amendments  were 
proposed  and  pushed  through  by 
DEPARTING  SAC  reps 
Rupinder  Ahluwalia  and  Tara 
Luft.  Yet,  without  even  a  token 
concern  for  the  new  SAC  struc- 
ture mentioned  by  Talaga,  the 
writer  felt  convinced  that  there 
stood  the  real  issue  of  the  1995 
SAC  elections. 

I  must  therefore  conclude  that 
Bruce  Rolston  is  a  coward  who 
attacked  first  and  might,  if  we're 
really  lucky,  ask  the  real  ques- 
tions later. 

Sarah  Niles 
UCIV 

I  am  an  alien 

I  am  proudly  writing  to  the  Var- 
sity in  response  to  a  recent  article 
that  empowered  me.  "Rapping 
with  Rael  on  extra-terrestrial  life" 
(Feb.  27),  by  David  Chokroun 
was  stunning. 

I  have  to  explain  my  situation 
before  you  understand  how  mo- 
mentous this  publicizing  event 
was.  To  put  it  simply — I  am  an 
alien.  Yes,  I  just  did  it!  I  told  the 
whole  world  the  truth,  that  I  was 
taken  at  birth  by  Martians  and 
raised  in  theirculture  and  returned 
back  to  earth  several  years  ago. 

I  haven't  had  the  guts  to  tell 
anyone  before  now,  as  it  would 
potentially  ostracize  me  from  my 
human  school  mates.  I  do  so  now, 
with  my  head  held  high,  because 
of  the  power  thai  Racl  has  given 


me,  through  the  publishing  of 
this  article!  I'd  just  like  to  give 
my  concerned  thanks  to  the  Var- 
sity staff  for  printing  the  article 
on  the  Elohim.  It  makes  me  proud 
to  know  that  I,  too,  as  part  of  the 
alien  minority,  can  be  accepted 
on  this  great  country  of  ours! 

Chris  Wilier 
Visiting  student 
University  of  Mars 

No  frat  threat 


Wow.  Too  many  episodes  ofThe 
X  Files  at  the  Varsity.  I  won't 
deny  the  good  intentions  of  your 
editorial — patronage  and  per- 
sonal gain  were  contenuous  is- 
sues last  year — but  I  think  your 
newspaper's  inbred  paranoia  is  a 
bit  over  the  edge.  Specifically, 
your  semi-rational  fear  of  frats 
("The  List,"  Feb.  23). 

Number  one:  frats  require  com- 
mitment. The  criteria  to  become  a 
member  as  that  the  individual  is 
willing  to  participate  in  frat  life, 
show  up  for  meetings,  and  so 
forth.  There  is  no  conspiracy  to 
reject  "undesirables,"  only  a  wish 
to  ensure  that  members  will  main- 
tain their  allegiance  to  that  frat. 
The  University  of  Toronto  and 
each  college  has  a  similar  policy: 
after  all,  ifyou  can't  demonstrate 
commitment  to  your  education  in 
terms  of  your  grades,  then  you 
probably  can't  commit  in  univer- 
sity. Such  "elitism"  is  built  into 
university  culture.  Should  a  group 
accept  a  member  who  has  no  in- 
terest in  that  group? 


Number  two:  yes,  it  is  very 
crass  of  you  to  suggest  that  the 
new  club  recognition  guidelines 
are  a  form  of  patronage.  The  un- 
spoken implication  is  that  no 
member  of  SAC  may  join  a  stu- 
dent club  for  fear  that  they  may 
indirectly  benefit  from  student 
funds.  Beyond  the  absurdity  of 
this  suggestion,  I  might  also  point 
out  the  specifically  Canadian  free- 
dom of  association. 

Number  three:  fratemiucs  and 
sororities  are  discriminatory  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  the  same  way 
public  washrooms  are  discrimi- 
natory on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Number  four:  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  clubs  on  campus  and,  as 
you  stale,  only  $20,000  to  go 
around,  I  doubt  the  frats  will  reap 
a  significant  financial  benefit. 
Furthermore,  individual  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  will  have  to 
work  within  a  greater  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  benefit  from  the 
clubs  commission  since  there  are 
specific  clauses  in  the  guidelines 
which  prohibit  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  This  will  also 
increase  their  accountability  to 
the  university  in  general. 

The  basic  concerns  expressed 
in  your  editorial  are  valid,  but  do 
not  apply  to  fraternities  and  so- 
rorities. There  is  not  pan-Hel- 
lenic/Masonic plot  to  take  over 
the  university.  How  long  are  we 
going  to  cling  to  the  decrepit  no- 
fion  that  they  must  be  excluded 
from  campus  life? 

Nicholas  Sapp 

SAC  director 

St.  Michael's  College 
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Protesters  support 

'  unorthodox'  doctor 

4/ 


Supporters  of  the  good  doctor.  (Dano  p.  Dei  Degan/VS) 


BY  Dario  p.  Dei. 
Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

Aboul  20  protesters  picketed 
outside  the  offices  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
yesterday  to  support  a  U  of  T- 
affiliated  doctor  facing  disci- 
plinary charges. 

"We're  here  to  express  soli- 
darity and  support  for  Dr.  Jozef 
Krop  who  is  being  unjustly  per- 
secuted by  the  CPSO  for 
practicing  environmental  medi- 
cine," said  Robert  McMasier, 
executive  member  of  Citizens 
for  Choice  in  Health  Care. 

Yesterday's  opening  hearing 
was  to  determine  whether 
Krop's  case  should  go  to  a  hear- 
ing. He  is  facing  one  charge  of 
incompetence  and  four  charges 
of  professional  misconduct. 

The  charges  were  laid  after 
an  investigation  by  the  college, 
the  disciplinary  btxly  for  medi- 
cal practitioners  in  Ontario. 

McMaster  says  that  the 
charges  do  not  reflect  Krop's 
conduct,  but  attack  the  "com- 
plementary medicine"  tech- 
niques, such  as  acupuncture  and 
nutrition  therapy,  which  he  uses 
and  supports. 

"We're  here  to  ensure  that 
this  type  of  abuse  won't  con- 
tinue,"  he  said.  "My  opinion  is 
that  the  disciplinary  process  is 
a  corrupted  process  and  not 
founded  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence but  rather  is  influenced 
by  politics." 


The  protest  had  support  of 
other pickeiers  in  Ottawa.  More 
protests  will  lake  place  across 
the  country  as  the  trial  contin- 
ues. 

"The  protests  are  a  result  of 
our  concern  for  fairness,"  said 
McMaster.  "We  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  CPSO  to  deal  fairly 
in  this  matter." 

Supporters  of  Krop  say  that 
he  was  unjustly  charged  be- 
cause the  investigation  did  not 
consider  the  lack  of  any  com- 
plaints from  patients.  As  well, 
it  wa.s  done  by  doctors  unfa- 
miliar with  complementary 
medicine,  they  say. 

"The  college  is  running 
scared  on  this  touchy  issue  by 
treating  us  like  the  enemy," 
says  McMaster. 

The  low  turnout  of  support- 
ers was  apparently  partly  due 
to  illness.  One  protester  said 
that,  "most  of  us  are  too  sick  to 
be  out  here,  but  1  know  their 
support  is  with  us." 

McMasteragrees  but  he  says 
he  was  happy  with  the  attitude 
of  the  protesters. 

"Everyone  here  is  quite  spir- 
ited." 

Krop  is  considered  one  of 
the  province's  leading  practi- 
tioners of  alternative  tech- 
niques of  medicine,  such  as 
nutrition  therapy.  He  is  part  of 
a  provincially  funded  clinic 
focussing  on  environmental 
hypersensitivity  that  is  affili- 
ated with  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 


Erindale  goes  McNutty  over  new  principal 
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BY  Kevin  Sager 

At  long  last,  Erindale  has  gotten 
a  new  principal. 

Robert  H.  McNutt,  dean  of  the 
Faciilty  of  Science  at  McMaster 
University  and  a  geology  prof,  is 
leaving  his  30-year  post  to  run  U 
of  T's  largest  college. 

McNutt  succeeds  prominent 
Canadian  historian  Desmond 
Morton,  who  left  to  become  the 
director  of  the  new  McGill  Insti- 
tute for  Canada  last  year. 

McNutt  says  that  his  goal  will 
be  to,  "make  a  good  college  bet- 
ter." He  also  says  he  wants  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  gradu- 
ate enrolment  and  spend  more 
time  with  fundraising. 

McNutt  says  he  intends  to  see 
to  it  that  Erindale's  SIO  million 
student  centre  is  completed  on 
time. 

After  receiving  his  undergradu- 


ate degree  from  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  and  his  doctor- 
ate from  MIT,  McNutt  began 
teaching  at  McMaster  in  1965.  In 
1984  he  became  the  chair  of  the 
geology  department  and  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Science  in  1989. 

McNutt's  geological  expertise 
is  centred  around  the  field  of  iso- 
tope geochemistry,  which  stud- 
ies the  environmental  effects  on 
various  isotopes  in  rocks  and 
minerals.  This  environmental 
concern  has  led  to  studies  of  the 
infilU"ation  of  salt  waters  in  rocks 
which  may  be  used  to  store  radio- 
active waste. 

Although  he  said  it  was  an 
emotional  decision  to  accept  the 
offer,  McNutt  nonetheless  con- 
siders it  a  good  career  move. 

"McMaster' s  been  very  good 
to  me.  It  was  a  tough  decision  to 
leave,"  said  McNutt. 


McNutt  says  that  he  does  not 
anticipate  any  confrontations  with 
the  central  U  of  T  administration 
over  funding  allocations  and  other 
related  concerns.  Former  princi- 
pal Morton  openly  slated  that 
Erindale's  concerns  were  occa- 
sionally sidetracked  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

"That  will  only  come  with  ex- 
perience. I  am  going  into  this 
with  the  expectation  that  rela- 
tions with  St.  George  will  be  good. 
Ask  me  again  in  two  years,"  said 
McNutt. 

McNutt  is  concerned  that  the 
cuts  in  federal  support  for  univer- 
sities will  have  a  negative  effect 
on  the  quality  of  post-secondary 
education.  He  said  that  he  wants 
to  use  his  position  to  argue  with 
the  government  for  better  fund- 
ing. 

When  it  comes  to  politics, 
McNutl  walks  it  like  he  talks  it. 


having  run  at  the  provincial  level 
and  worked  with  Hamilton  envi- 
ronmental groups. 

"At  one  lime  I  worked  for  the 
Liberal  party  at  the  provincial 
level  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Burlington  riding.  Although  I  still 
maintain  contacts  and  friendships 
I  would  say  my  political  career 
ended  in  the  early  1980s,"  said 
McNutt. 

McMaster  president  and  vice- 
chancellor  Geraldine  Kenney- 
Wallace  says  she's  sorry  to  see 
McNutt  go. 

"I  congratulate  both  Dean 
McNutt  and  Erindale  College. 
McMaster  has  benefited  from 
about  30  years  of  Professor 
McNutt's  energy  and  leadership 
and  he  has  been  an  excellent  dean 
of  science,"  she  said.  "He  also 
has  a  great  sense  of  humour." 

McNutt  assumes  the  position 
of  principal  on  July  1 . 


U  of  T  Muslims  celebrate  month  of  fasting 


BY  Sophia  Hlssain 
Varsity  Staff 

Muslims  around  the  world  will 
be  celebrating  Eid  Ul-Fitr  this 
week,  marking  the  end  of  fasting 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan. 

But  U  of  T  Muslims  have  failed 
to  gel  Thursday  and  Friday  rec- 
ognized as  school  holidays,  ac- 
cording to  Abdul-Rehman  Malik, 
the  president  of  the  Muslim  Stu- 
dents' Association. 

The  association  tried  three 
years  ago  to  get  Eid  recognized 
as  an  official  holiday  on  cam- 
pus— but  failed,  he  said. 

Celebrating  Eid  is  often  diffi- 
cult for  students  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  lectures,  many  say. 

"Eid  is  a  festive  occasion,  but  I 
just  don't  like  that  fact  that  the 
university  won't  cancel  any 
classes  on  this  day,"  said  A/ur 
Sharif f.  a  second-year  physical 
education  student. 

The  MSA  has  convinced  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  to 
distribute  a  notice  to  professors 
stating  the  potential  dales  for  Eid, 
since  the  holiday  is  dependent  on 
the  sighting  of  ihe  full  moon. 

Today  and  tomorrow  many  of 
the  over  3,500  Muslims  at  U  of  T 
will  be  celebrating  the  holiday  by 
breaking  their  fasts.  Muslims  are 
required  to  fast  during  the  Is- 
lamic monih  of  Ramadan,  where 
they  abstain  from  fo<xl  and  drink 
from  dawn  to  dusk. 

Fasting  is  a  month-long  train- 
ing which  disciplines  the  mind 
and  enhances  religious  aware- 
ness. Ramadan  is  an  important 
month  in  Islam  because  that  was 
when  the  Quran,  the  religion's 
holy  book,  was  revealed. 

"Canada  promotes  mulli- 
culturalism  and  it's  great  thai 
Muslims  can  fast  during  the 
month  of  Ramadan  and  celebrate 


Eid  together,"  said  Sidrah 
Rafique,  a  fourth-year  toxicol- 
ogy student. 

"Eid  Ul-Fitr  is  a  wonderful  lime 
of  the  year,  because  it  provides  an 
opportunity  for  all  Muslims  to 
share  a  joyous  experience,"  said 
Malik. 


The  U  of  T's  highest  decision 
making  body,  the  Governing 
Council,  is  responsible  for  decid- 
ing holidays.  Students  should 
address  the  council  if  they  wani 
.something  to  change,  according 
to  Peter  Harris,  assistant  dean  and 
faculty  secretary. 


"The  decisions  of  any  holi- 
days are  mandated  by  the  Gov- 
erning Council,"  said  Harris. 
"However,  we  do  encourage  in- 
dividual students  to  make  their 
case  and  we  will  try  to  accommo- 
date their  situations  as  much  as 
possible." 


Twins  tackle  disease 


BY  Bill  Hodges 
Varsity  Staff 

Norman  Camerman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  is  half  of  an 
unusual  collaborative  team  in 
Cancer  and  AIDS  research:  the 
other  half  is  his  identical  twin 
brother,  Arthur  Camerman,  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle. 

Both  brothers  look  under- 
graduate degrees  in 
chemistry  together 
at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia 
Norman  works  in 
ihe  University  of 
Toronto's  biochem- 
istry department, 
while  Arthur  works  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  Seattle. 

Norman  Camerman '  s  research 
has  been  concerned  w  ith  the  three- 
dimensional  structure  of  mol- 
ecules lhat  inhibit  the  growth  of 
HIV,  but  more  recently,  his  focus 
has  shifted  towards  anti-cancer 
agents. 

"Health  Canada  is  more  clini- 
cally rather  than  research  oriented. 
There  are  more  opportunities  ap- 
plying for  Cancer  related  work  in 
Canada."  he  says. 

In  particular,  he  is  investigat- 
ing the  three-dimensional  struc- 
ture of  the  anti-AIDS  and  anti- 
cancer agent  suramin.  Suramin  is 


an  organic  dye  developed  in  the 
1920s  as  treatment  and  protec- 
tion against  sleeping  sickness. 

While  it  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully clinically,  its  side-ef- 
fects are  quite  toxic.  The 
Camermans  have  determined  that 
the  success  of  an  agent  lies  in 
understanding  which  aspects  of 
its  structure  are  responsible  for 
its  anti-Cancercharacteristics,  and 
which  aspects  arc  responsible  for 
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its  toxicity. 

Suramin  is  capable  of  inhibit- 
ing cancer  or  AIDS,  simply  by 
getting  in  the  way.  According  to 
Norman  Camerman,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  suramin's  anti-cancer 
activity  results  from  its  ability  to 
mimic  the  binding  of  naturally 
occurring  molecules  to  various 
bicxhemical  receptors,  including 
those  associated  with  tumor 
growth  factor.  By  binding  in  place 
of  those  molecules,  .suramin  pre- 
vents the  tumor  growth  factor 
from  becoming  activated. 

Similarly,  its  anti-AIDS  char- 
acteristics are  a  result  of  its  abil- 
ity to  bind  to  an  enzyme  called 


P  Humber  College  introduces  the 

$  Professional  Golf  Management 

P  program 

i 

P  Begin  a  new  career  fast,  with  this  1  year,  post  graduate  certificate 

p  program,  starting  September  1995. 

P  Endorsed  by  tlie  Canadian  Professional  Golfers  Association 

p  (CPGA),  the  program  will  offer  courses  in  business  administration 

P  and  golf  operations.  Hllinber 

P  For  more  information  contact:  iTK  d®^^ 

0  Grant  Fraser.  Program  Coordinator  Ifll 

P  (416)  675-6622  ext  4346  or  4705   Toronto,  Ontario 


"reverse  transcriptase."  Reverse 
transcriptase  requires  access  to 
the  binding  site  to  make  the  viral 
DNA. 

However,  suramin's  toxicity 
also  stems  from  this  ability .  when 
it  mimics  the  binding  of  nucleic 
acids  to  DNA  polymerase,  an 
enzyme  necessary  forccll  growth. 

By  comparing  suramin's  stmc- 
ture  to  the  molecules  which  nor- 
mally bind  to  tumor  growth  fac- 
tor, and  to  reverse 
transcriptase  and  to 
DNA  polymerase, 
Camerman  hopes  to 
determine  which 
parts  of  the  suramin 
molecule  are  re- 
sponsible for  bind- 
ing to  and  inhibiting  each  of  these 
three  molecules. 

"By  manipulating  the  struc- 
ture of  the  suramin  molecule," 
says  Camerman,  "we  can  develop 
new  suramin  analogs  which  will 
bind  more  strongly  to  reverse 
transcriptase  and  tumor  growth 
factor,  and  less  strongly  to  DNA 
polymerase.  Thus  we  can  de- 
velop drugs  which  arc  more  ef- 
fective against  AIDS  and  cancer 
and  are  less  toxic  to  normal  cells. " 

The  three-dimensional  struc- 
ture of  the  anti-cancer  agents  is 
determined  using  a  process  called 
x-ray  crystallography.  The  first 
step  is  to  crystallize  the  substance. 
Then,  the  crystal  is  bombarded 
with  x-rays  to  get  a  diffraction 
pattern. 

Using  intricate  mathematical 
analysis,  this  diffraction  pattern 
is  transformed  into  a  three-di- 
mensional picture  of  the  mol- 
ecule being  studied. 

Norman  and  his  brother  Arthur 
maintain  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship— they  talk  to  each  other 
every  day.  They  plan  projects 
together,  and  decide  which  ones 
could  by  handled  more  efficiently 
by  whose  research  team.  This 
collaborative-type  effort  is  char- 
acteristic of  how  their  relation- 
ship has  always  been. 

According  to  Norman,  "In 
school,  there  never  was  much 
competition  between  us.  Instead, 
we  would  benefit  from  studying 
together." 
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march 


1 


Hear 

Vocal  Jazz 
Ensembles 

directed  h\  John  Chalmers 
&  Carol  Welsman 
Waller  Hall.  Edward  Johnson  Building 

8:00  pm 

Free  Admission 

Call  978-3744 
for  more  information 


5 


6 


The  Ontario  Goethe  Society 
Presents 


-I  r 


I  Volunteer  Get-Together 

I  ^  Combination  Rm. 

Trinity  College 

4:00  pm 

An  invitation  to  all  past,  present  &  future  volun- 
teers of  the  Ontario  Goethe  Society 


The  Electroacoustic  Music  Division 
orks  h\ 


1 


presents  worf 

Dennis  Patrick  &  Gustav 
Ciamaga 

at  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

2:00  pm 

L Admission  Free  , 
978-3744  for  more  information  J 


13 


The  U  of  T  Global 
Development  Network.  OPIRG. 
DEC.  &jhe  Peace  &  Conflict 
So(  ifl\  present 

"Human 
Rights: 
Making  Global 
Connections'' 

A  Public  Forum  on  Human  Rights  Issues 
in  East  Timor.  Burma.  Northern  Ireland. 
Tibet  &  Palestine 

At  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education, 
252  Bloor  St.  W. 

6:30  pm  to  9:00  pm 


19 


20 


7 


The  Ontario  Goethe  Society  Presents 


-1 


8 


A  Literary  Reading  i 
Circle  | 

Combination  Rm.  Trinity  Collat  \ 

7:30  pm  ] 

all  are  welcome 


The  Jazz  Divisioiuinvites  Jazz  Trumpeter  A  1 
Composer  ! 

Kenny  Wheeler 

in  residence  from  March  6-10 
at  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

8:00  pm 

Tickets  $I5/SI0 
978-3744  for  more  information 


14 


p  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  -I 

The  Coptic  Orthodox  fellowship 
of  U  of  T  is  hosting  a 

Coptic 
Awareness  Day 

at  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
The  day  will  include  a  lecture 
by  archpriesl 

Fr.  Morcos  Morcos 


"Church  History  & 
Practises' A  Birds  Eye 
View"  ^ 


all  are  welcome 


15 


The  last  in  the 

WEUNESDAY  XIGIIT 

Jazz  Serieh: 

Jazz 
Ensembles 

directed  by  Roy  Patterson  &  Gary  WiUiamsm 

at  Walter  Hall.  Edward  Johnson  Building 

8:00  pm 

Admission  Free 
978-3744  for  more  info 


I      Erindale  College      \  \     St  George  Campus 

I     The  Meeting  Place     i  i  Hart  House,  Debates  I 

I  12  noon  to  2  pm  M  12  noon  to  2  pm  n 
I  ^  \\  *1  ji 

UrtOt  to  all  the  candidates' positions  Mtquestior 


21 


22 


Valid  Student 
Card  required 
to  vole 


1995  Students  A<! 
Polling  Stations  open  mI^ 

Vote  foriPs 

VlCK-PRESlDtV 

Vice-Prp:s 
cV  The  sac  b< 

~ 


26 


27 


28 


29 


The  Ontario  Goethe  Sociei  i 
Trinity  College  Present 

Prof.  Jorg 
Roesler 

lecturing  on 

"Only 

Beneficiares?:  Winners  & 
Losers  of  the  German 
Reunification" 

Combination  Rm.  Trinily  College 

8:00  pm 


iir  (Ic  net  luivc  tc  ri.sif  a  iikkIIu  iisc  fc  jiiid  di.scrdcn'd  niiiid.s:  vur  jdaiwi  is  flic  iiwiildl  iiisfifiiHiii  i  j  l/w  universe— ^clum] 


2 


UCAP  (UNICEF)  presents  an 

International 
Luncheon 


Sid  Smilh  Lobbx 


1-2:00  pm 

Featuring  dishes  from  around  the  world.  Come 
one.  Come  all  &  join  the  feast 

Call  Martin  at  591-7207 
for  more  information 

Trhe  Thursday  Noon  Series  presents  a  lecture  I 
with  Lawrence  Beckwiih  on  the  subject  of: 

"Big  Circumstance: 
Bruce  Cockburn  at  50" 

Mr  Beckwiih  speaks  on  Cockburn 's  music, 
lyrics,  political,  religious  &  humanitarian 
activism 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

12:10  pm 

Free  Admission 
Call  978-3744  for  more  information 


The  Thursday  Noon  Series  presents 
Jazz  Trumpeter  &  Composer 


r 

9 Kenny  Wheeler 
He  joins  the  10  o  'clock  Jazz 
Orchestra  for  a  concert  featuring 

Suite  for  Large  Jazz 
Ensemble 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

12:10  pm 

Free  Admission 

Call  978-3744 
for  more  information 


SAC  &  the  Cinema  Studies 

3 Students '  Union  present 
''Blow  -Up" 
7:00  pm  at  Innis 
College 

Michelangelo  Antonioni,  1966  (Italy/Great 
Britain)  Photographer  in  Swinging  60' s  London 
unravels  a  mystery  spied  through  his  camera 's 
lense. 


4 


The  Faculty  Artist  Series  presents 

Mary  Enid  Haines  & 
Terry  McKenna 

at  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building 

8:00  pm 

Listen  to  vocal  <&  instrihnental  music  form 
1 7th  century  England.  France,  &  Italy. 
Tickets  $I5/$I0 

978-3744  for  more  information 


The  Opera  Division  presents 

Gilbert  &  Sullivan's 
lOLANTHE 

OR  THE  Peer  &  the 
Peri 

This  comic  opera  in  two  acts  comprises  of  a  cast 
of  Fairies  &  British  Gentry! 


SAC  &  the  Cinema  Studies 


Students '  Union  present 

*The  Scent  of 


10 

Green  Papaya" 
7:00  pm  at  Innis  College 

Tran  Anh  Hung,  1993  { France/Vietitam) 
The  story  of  a  young  girl  growing  up  in  I950's 
Vietnam.  "The  green  papaya  is  for  me  a  childhood 
memory  of  maternal  gestures"  (T.A.H.) 


11 


MacMillan  Theatre, 
Edward  Johnson 
Building 

8:00  pm 

Tickets  $207$  15 
at  the  Box  Office 
Call  978-3744 


16 


UNICEF  Campus 
Ambassadors  program  is 
proud  to  present  a: 
UNICEF  Benefit  Concert  for 
the  Children 

Thi.^  is  UCAP's  fundmisin}^  event  In 
n  /if//)  Ihe  worlil'.s  less  foriimule  ihilJren  Please  call 

t  925-2833  for 


.SAC  <6  Ihr  Cm 


17 


1^ 


•  more  info. 


i-nui  Stiitlu's  Sliitlt'nis  '  Unum  fn-- 

w„"Pixote" 
7:00  pm  at  Innis 
College 

Hec  tor  Bahcnco.  I9KI 
(Brazil) 

Street  nre/?if7.\  in  Scut  Piittltt 
survive  hv  their  w  its  citul 
tiieir  c  riniinut  skills. 


18 


Hart  House  Theatre  &  the  Hart  House  Players  present 

Antigone 

Directed  by  Gary  Graham.  Set  in  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes.  Antigone  deals  largely  with  the  consequences 
of  a  single  rebellious  act.  Antigone,  written  over  2400  hundred  years  ago,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  dramatic  production  ever  performed  at  the  University  of  Toronto 


Tickets  $10  or  $5  for  students  & 
Hart  House  Members 

Available  at  the  Hart  House  Theatre  Box 
Office 

Alt  performances  start  at  opffl 


1 1   Scarborough  College 
n  1 1   Student  Village  Centre 
J        12  noon  to  2  pm 

>  on  their  positions  then 

ninstrative  Council  (SAC) 

Eeections 

mtil  10:00  am  to  5:00  pm  (EST) 

r:  President 
[DENT,  Administration 
DENT,  Finance 
VRD  OF  Directors 


VOTE! 


SAC  &  the  Cinema  Studies 
Students'  Union  present 

"Go  Fish" 
7:00  pm  at 
Innis  College 

\Roche  Troche,  1993  (USA) 

iLighl-hearted  look  at  sex  and  dating  in  the  lesbian 
Icommunity.  (VS.  Brodie,  Guinevere  Turner) 


SAC 

General 
Elections 


y  & 


30 


 I 


VUSAC  presents  the 

■i^  I     Annual  Spring 
Concert 

ofthe 

Vic  Chorus 

Old  Vic  Building.  2nd  Floor  Chapel 

8:00  pm 

Including  Modern,  Classical,  Folk,  solo  & 
ensemble  pieces 

Free  Admission 
585-4473  for  more  information 
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Thursday,  March  2,  1995 


Once  a  Durante,  always  a  Durante 

Elastica  finds  their  own  voice,  but  still  listens  to  classics 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

With  a  mix  of  '70s  punk, 
'80s  New  Wave  and  '90s 
pop,  it's  no  wonder  Elastica 
have  been  and  continue  to  be 
darlings  of  the  music  press, 
spearheading  a  whole  (some- 
what lukewarm)  British  Inva- 
sion; the  New  Wave  of  New 
Wave. 

But  unlike  the  cutsey 
Echobel  ly  or  the  sex,  drugs  and 
rock  'n  roll  attitude  of  Oasis, 
for  Elastica  it's  all  about  the 
music,  straight  simple  songs 
which  hook  listeners  on  first 
listen. 

"There's  a  definite  New 
Wave  influence  in  there,  but 
the  thing  is,  we  do  like  that  era 
of  music,"  admits  drummer 
Justin  Welch.  "That's  what 
we  grew  up  on.  We  like 
Blondie,  Wire,  Stranglers — all 
the  bands  that  came  out  of  that 
time.  Although  we  are  classed 
as  being  New  Wave,  we  are 
more  of  a  pop  band.  We  write 
pop  tunes  and  there's  bands 
we  used  to  I  i  ke  and  sti  1 1  do,  I  i  ke 
Duran  Duran.  It's  all  quite 
'80s.  There's  a  lot  of  influ- 
ences and  we  can  totally  un- 
derstand why  that  sound  was 
pinpointed  at  us  initially,  but 
we're  quite  a  lively  guitar  pop 
band  really  with  three  girls 
fronting  it." 

Welch  does  find  it  great,  not 
to  mention  funny,  being  the 
token  male  in  the  band.  "I  do 
feel  as  though  I've  got  three 
sisters  a  lot  of  the  time,"  he 
laughs,  "Three  sisters  I  never 
had!"  Even  so,  the  main  em- 
phasisofthe  band  isthe  music, 
the  likesof  which  has  not  come 
out  of  England  for  a  long  time. 
Despite  the  obvious  attention 
garnered  to  Justine  Frischmann, 
(singer-guitarist-lyricist  and 
one-time  Suede  member), 
Welch,  along  with  bassist  Annie 
Holland  and  guitarist  Donna 
Matthews,  are  not  left  lurking 
in  the  dark. 

"Elastica  is  very  much  a 
band  in  the  sense  it's  four 
people  who  play  together, 
whereas  with  a  lot  of  bands 
there's  always  a  bit  of  an  ego 
clash  where  there's  always 
one  person  who  wants  to  be  a 
better  musician  than  everyone 
else,  and  it  gets  one-sided.  You 
might  have  a  good  guitarist  but 
you  might  not  fancy  a  lot  of 
guitar  solos.  We're  not  all 


brilliant  musicians,  so  we  all 
work  things  out  in  quite  a  sim- 
ple form  and  we  play  together, 
so  therefore  Justine  feels  a  lot 
more  comfortable." 

Welch  had  met  Frischmann 
about  four  years  ago  when  she 
was  in  Suede.  After  two  years, 
the  two  got  together  and  de- 
cided to  form  a  band.  After 
Frischmann  wrote  two  songs, 
they  hooked  up  with  Holland 
through  a  friend  of  a  friend, 
and  advertised  in  Melody 
Maker  for  a  guitarist,  landing 
Welsh  (as  in  the  country)  gui- 
tarist Matthews. 

Since  the  band  could  not  gig 
with  only  two  songs,  they  de- 
cided to  demo  the  tracks,  "Line 
Up"  and  "Vaseline,"  which 
appear  on  the  upcoming  self- 
titled  album,  along  with  atrack 
called  "Spastica."  Unfortu- 
nately, copies  of  the  demo 
leaked  out,  but  with  a  total 
duration  of  the  three  songs  of 
less  than  ten  minutes,  the  band 
could  still  not  play  a  gig,  so 
they  went  into  hibernation  for 
about  six  months,  emerging 
with  a  complete  set  list. 

"Our  first  gig  was  under  a 
completely  different  name," 
explains  Welch.  "We  played 
under  the  name  of  Onk,  and 
there  was  still  a  lot  of  A  &  R 
men  atthat.  We  didn't  have  a 
lot  of  choice,  basically.  We 
didn't  have  any  songs,  so  we 
really  couldn't  play  and 
that's  why  we  kept  under- 
ground for  so  long." 

Rather  than  signing  with  one 
of  the  labels  that  were  after 
them,  Elastica  decided  to  search 
out  Deceptive,  a  small  and  rela- 
tively new  record  label. 

"They  were  the  only  com- 
pany that  didn't  approach 
us,"  explains  Welch.  "So  we 
approached  them  and  said 
'would  you  stick  a  record 
out?'  It's  all  done  quite 
cheaply.  They  haven't  got  a 
lot  of  money,  but  the  thing  is 
there,  were  a  lot  of  good  peo- 
ple behind  it." 

With  the  limited  release  of 
the  debut  single  "Stutter"  sell- 
ing out  the  instant  it  appeared, 
and  a  second  single  "Line  Up" 
entering  the  charts  at  number 
20  in  February,  1994,  Elastica 
landed  a  coveted  spot  on  the 
music  television  show.  Top  Of 
The  Pops  and  a  worldwide  deal 
with  Geffen  (except  in  England, 
where  Deceptive  will  continue 
releasing  all  Elastica  material). 


"There  were  a  lot  of  fears, 
knowing  we  had  to  sign  with  a 
larger  company  to  record  an 
album,"  comments  Welch. 
"We  knew  we  wanted  to 
record  an  album,  but  we  knew 
we  had  to  go  with  a  large  com- 
pany worldwide  and  the  thing 
with  Geffen  is  they  would  give 
us  a  lot  of  artistic  control  to  do 
what  we  liked.  A  lot  of  compa- 
nies would  offer  you  a  lot  of 
money  but  would  pigeonhole 
you." 

Listening  to  the  new  album, 
it  is  obvious  why  Elastica  are 
leaders  of  the  new  New  Wave 
pack.  The  simple  approach  to 
their  songs  hook  the  listener  in 
for  the  whole  ride,  without  any 
bumps  or  weak  tracks  along 
the  way,  whether  you  r  personal 
preference  leads  toward  the 
NewWave  influence  of  "Line 
Up"  and  "Connection,"  or 
the  punky  "Stutter"  and 
Annie." 

"We  do  keep  things  quite 
simple,"  admits  Welch.  "If 
you  listen  to  our  music  we 
don't  go  into  huge  medleys.  If 
you  listen  to  the  album,  it  has 
16  tracks  on  it,  and  it's  still 
only  40  minutes  long,  but  it's 
because  we  don't  go  into  that 
huge  instrumental  bit. 

"We're  not  out  to  prove 
how  brilliant  musicians  we  are, 
so  there's  not  a  massive  im- 
age thing  there.  We  don't  go 
out  and  buy  the  same  clothes 
to  look  the  way  we  do.  It's 
just  us.  We  just  like  to  present 
ourselves  as  us,  really.  If  any 
member  left  the  band,  for  in- 
stance, it  wouldn'tbe  Elastica 
anymore.  I  don't  think  so  be- 
cause this  is  the  way  we  are 
and  we  do  need  each  other 
quite  a  lot." 

Despite  an  initial  release  of 
the  self-titled  debut  record  just 
before  Christmas,  Elastica 
pushed  the  date  back  until 
March  1 3  to  accommodate  the 
release  of  the  single  "Connec- 
tion" in  North  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  on  Geffen. 
In  September,  Geffen  tempted 
listeners  with  the  maxi-single 
"Stutter,"  with  three  of  the 
four  tracks  appearing  on  the 
new  album.  But  the  band  will 
make  its  North  American  de- 
but touring  for  "Connection," 
returning  to  our  shores  in  April 
to  plug  the  new  album.  But 
without  the  hypethatsurrounds 
them  in  England,  they  will  be 
focusing  on  low-key  dates  in 


The  New  Wave  of  the  New 

smaller  venues  than  they're 
used  to. 

"We're  playing  quite 
small  venues  this  time  round, 
and  for  us  that's  really  good 
because  we  really  wanted  to 
start  again.  In  England  when 
we  first  started,  a  lot  of  venues 
we  were  playing  were  always 
full.  And  we  thought  when  we 
came  over  we  would  love  to 
play  small  venues  in  front  of 
nobody.  But  it  doesn't  seem 


Wave.  Where  have  I  heard 

that  way,  does  it  at  the  mo- 
ment?" Welch  asks.  "It  sounds 
I  i  ke  a  lot  of  people  want  to  see 
us  play." 

Elastica  have  managed  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  most  darlings 
of  the  British  press — the  inevita- 
ble backlash  from  the  fickle 
writers  that  pushed  them  on 
top  of  the  pedestal  of  leaders  of 
the  New  Wave  of  New  Wave 
Movement. 

"No,  we  haven't  received 


that  before? 

a  backlash  yet,"  laughs  Welch. 
"Usually,  you  get  a  year-and- 
a-half  life  span  in  this  country 
anyway,  it's  quite  fickle. 

"The  thing  is  we've  been 
out  of  the  press  for  a  little  bit 
because  we  disappeared  from 
everything  and  now  we're 
starting  to  get  press  again,  peo- 
ple are  starting  to  get  quite  ex- 
cited about  our  album  and  want 
totalkto  us.  But  we're  surviv- 
ing." 
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Traffic  in  grand  central  fucking  station 

Bourbon  Tabernacle  Choir  breaks  out  with  Shy  Folk 


Presenting  the  semi-finalists  in  the  I've  Got  Less  Hair  Than  You  Contest:  Chris 
Brown  and  Kate  Fenner.  (Jeff  Btundeiuvs) 


Woodsxjvorth 


Classical  Piano,  Opera,  Comedians, 
Japanese  Dancing,  Broadway  Numbers 
and  so  much  more! 


Friday,  March  10 
Doors  open  at  7:30pm,  Curtain  at  8  pm 
Tickets:  $6  In  advance,  $7  at  the  door 
Cash  Bar  and  Refreshments 

Proceeds  go  to  Jessie's  Centre  for  Teens 

Call  the  WCSA  office  at  598-3110 
for  more  Info 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

NOMINATIONS  RE-OPEN 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS  -  DIVISIONS  I  AND  II 

Nominations  have  re-opened  for  1  student  seat  on 
Governing  Council: 

1  seat      Graduate  Student  Constituency  I 

(all  students  in  SGS  Divisions  I  and  II) 

Nominations  opened  Thursday,  March  2nd  at 
9:00  a.m.  and  close  at  noon  Wednesday,  March  8th 

Information  and  nomination  forms  are  available 
at  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat,  Room  106, 
Simcoe  Hall  or  phone  978-6576. 


by  Ian  Roth 

Varsity  Staff 

With  a  six-month  hiatus  be- 
hind them.  The  Bourbon  Tab- 
ernacle Choir  has  stormed  back 
to  town,  unveiling  its  (not  so 
recently  recorded)  new  album, 
Shy  Folk.  Always  a  band  to 
avoid  the  ordinary,  the  Bour- 
bons decided  to  hold  the  CD 
release  party  at  keyboardist 
Chris  Brown's  house,  known 
to  him  only  as  "Grand  Central 
fucking  Station." 

In  the  uniquely-decorated  if 
not  extremely  frigid  basement, 
a  poster  of  the  must-forget  band 
Saga  hangs  for  all  to  see  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs.  Taped  to 
the  poster  is  a  typed  caption 
that  reads:  "Catastrophe  re- 
sulting in  the  complete  oblit- 
eration of  human  life  and  all  its 
ctriirtiires.  What  sort  of  art 
should  we  expect  at  such  a 
time?" 

This  being  a  mere  two  lines 
representing  the  Bourbons' 
always  topical,  cynical-as-hell 
take  on  life,  Brown  explains 
that  there  was  a  conscious  ef- 
fort made  to  focus  on  the  lyrics 
on  Shy  Folk. 

"We  managed  to  break  a 
lot  of  stuff  down  on  this  record 
and  really  exploit  the  vocal  tal- 
ents in  the  band.  It's  really 
important  to  me  as  a  writer  to 
get  the  lyrics  and  the  point  of 
the  songs  across." 

Brown  admits  the  band  made 
no  drastic  changes  to  the  ap- 
proach they  taketosongwriting, 
but  notes  that,  "As  a  musi- 
cian, you're  in  this  constant 
process  of  learning,  but  then 
you're  also  in  this  constant 
process  of  learning  how  to  shut 
up."  This  new  attitude  (skill?) 
has  led  to  a  more  pared-down 
approach  to  their  softer  songs. 

"We're  getting  our  bal- 
lads across  in  a  big  way.  Be- 
fore, we  always  came  up  sort  of 
thumping  it  out  and  playing 
dance  clubs." 

Brown  accounts  almost 
apologetically  for  delaying  the 
release  of  Shy  Folk,  citing  the 
unavoidable  time  it  took  for 
the  band  to  set  up  its  own  dis- 


tribution network.  Now  in  full 
operation, thisdelay  will  prove 
worthwhile,  since  the  band  is 
already  in  the  studio  recording 
its  next  album,  to  be  released 
this  summer. 

The  Bourbons,  who  have 
withered  down  to  a  mere  six 
members  (from  nine),  have 
grown  to  know  each  other  well 
enough  that  every  member  is 
totally  confident  in  each  oth- 
er's abilities  and  loyalties. 
Since  the  band  has  been  to- 
gether for  ten  years,  and  as 
many  as  four  members  used  to 
live  with  Brown  at  C.C.F.S., 
they  have  become  able,  as  vo- 
calist Dave  Wall  puts  it  "to 
practically  anticipate  each  oth- 
er's musical  decisions." 

Brown  has  had  ample  expe- 
rience playing  without  the 
Bourbons;  he  has  recently 
worked  with  Ashley  Maclssac 
and  Graeme  Kirkland  on  their 
respective  up-coming  CDs.  As 
well.  Don't  Talk,  Dance,  a 
Toronto  "supergroup"  of  sorts 
(consisting  of  Brown,  Big  Sug- 
ar's Gordie  Johnson,  and  Tyler 
Stewart  of  the  Barenaked  La- 
dies) has  a  CD,  expected  to  be 
released  some  time  in  March. 
And  Tumpasaurus,  another 
"best  of  T.O."  combination 
featuring  Brown  again.  Change 
of  Heart's  bass  player  )ohn 
Borra,  a  second  bassist  in 
Alistair  Jones,  and  Blue  Ro- 
deo's drummer  Glenn 
Milchem,  will  be  releasing  an 
all-instrumental  CD  in  the  near 
future  as  well. 

Evidently  not  afraid  of  a  good 
party,  Brownexplains  that  most 
of  these  side  projects  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  Bourbons'  parties 
where  gigs  just  sort  of  material- 
ized— as  did  reunions. 

"The  band  always  had  a 
very  social  sense  to  it,  which  I 
think  is  a  really  important  thing. 
You  can  get  the  moniker  of 
'party  band,'  which  is  fine 
because  what  else  is  music  for, 
if  it's  not  for  a  communion  of 
that  nature?" 

The  BTC,  which  has  become 
known  for  having  its  members 
play  more  than  one  instrument 
each  (in  fact  saxophonist  Gene 


Hardy  is  often  found  playing 
two  saxes  at  once)  has  ex- 
pressed a  partiality  for  its  horn 
section. 

"I  really  like  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  sel  f-contai  ned  horn  sec- 
tion,"  Brown  admits.  "Dave 
and  1  can  double  on  horns,  or 
he  can  double  on  keys  and  I 
can  go  over  to  the  'bone. 

"It's  really  nice  to  be  able 
to  use  all  those  textures  within 
the  band.  It's  a  perfect  size  at 
the  moment.  There's  enough 
to  make  broad  use  of  every- 
body's strengths.  Plus,  you 
can  jam  a  sax  in  mine  and 
Dave's  mouths  and  we'll 
shut  up,"  Brown  laughs. 

After  ten  years  together  and 
a  variety  of  line-up  changes, 
the  band  is  still  forging  for- 
ward. To  Brown,  their  ability  to 
carry  on  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  personal  and  musical 
growth. 

"I  would  hope  that  we  con- 
tinue to  grow  musically  and 
everybody  sortof  works  in  their 
own  space  and  still  is  able  to 
contribute,  because  that's 
what  keeps  it  growing.  What 
gets  problematic  is  when  it 
becomes  myopic  and  you  stop 
looking  around.  That's  when 
things  get  dangerous.  It  never 
gets  stressful,  because  it's  too 
busy.  It  only  gets  stressful  when 
you  stop  feeding  it." 

Given  the  hypothetical 
chance  to  tour  with  anyone, 
dead  or  alive,  who  would 
Brown  choose? 

A  long  silence  passes.  Sud- 
denly Brown's  face  relays  the 
message  that  he's  found  the 
answer. 

With  conviction  he  con- 
fesses, "I'd  like  to  tour  with 
Queen  Latifah.  She  fuckin' 
rocks.  Barring  that,  the 
Rheostatics." 

Perhaps  the  first  person  ever 
to  mention  those  two  acts  in 
the  same  breath.  Brown  tells 
me  there  are  no  immediate 
planstotour  with  either  of  them, 
but  the  Bourbons  will  be  set- 
ting off  on  a  North  American 
tour  in  the  very  near  future.  At 
least  one  energetic  gig  in  To- 
ronto can  be  banked  on. 


Limited  budget  tiiis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Roberts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 
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Lise  Melhorn-Boe 

Imagine  walking  into  a  room  of  pink  little  girl  dresses  and  multi- 
coloured aprons  covered  with  words.  The  first  thing  that  comes 
to  mind  is  an  image  of  good  little  girls  playing  dolls,  but  the  words 
that  accompany  the  dresses  invite  you  to  look  at  the  reality  of 
women  who  are  still  trying  to  obtain  equality  in  their  daily  lives, 
lives  that  are  often  dictated  by  men.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
enjoyable  but  frequently  bumpy  ride  of  Lise  Melhorn-Boe's 
exhibition. 

A  North  Bay  artist,  she  incorporates  humour,  words  and 
women's  testimonials  in  her  current  book  and  mixed  media 
works  on  display  at  Art  Metropole.  All  her  works  are  based  on 
feminist  issues  with  an  emphasis  on  women's  portrayal  in 
advertising,  especially  from  magazines. 

Her  works  are  small,  hand-bound  books  that  are  constructed 
from  handmade  papers,  printed  text,  photocopies  of  ads,  and  of 
famous  historical  art. 

One  book  work  entitled.  Good  Girls  Don't,  which  also 
happens  to  be  the  name  of  the  show,  sets  the  tone  for  the  rest  of 
the  exhibition.  The  pages  pull  out  into  an  accordion  of  cut-out 
pictures  of  the  Madonna,  while  short  sentences  are  used  to 
decorate  the  border.  Some  examples  of  the  text:  Good  Girls 
don't  talk  back;  Good  Girls  don't  get  dirty;  Good  Girls  don't 
speak  out;  Good  Girls  don't  get  pregnant.  One  would  be  hard- 
pressed  not  to  get  the  artist's  message. 

I  found  the  final  piece  in  the  collection,  "Bound  by  Conven- 
tion 2,"  to  be  most  compelling  in  its  message.  It  is  made  up  of  life 
size  cut-out  dolls  like  the  paper  ones,  but  instead  made  from 
plywood.  The  flat  wooden  dolls  are  dressed  in  cheery  aprons, 
with  rubber  gloved  hands  crossed  behind  their  backs.  Keeping 
with  Melhorn-Boe's  constant  theme  of  word  and  image,  the 
dolls  are  covered  in  testimonials  from  women. 

When  reading  the  bright  green  text,  you  find  yourself  immedi- 
ately connecting  with  these  women  who  have  opened  up  and 
have  spoken  about  their  relationships,  children  and  loss  of 
identities.  Her  choice  of  cookie  cutter-shaped  dolls  emphasizes 
the  need  for  women  to  retain  their  independence  and  individu- 
ality. 

Melhorn-Boe's  works  force  the  viewer  to  think  about  the 
media's  perception  of  women,  which  in  turn,  perpetuates 
stereotypes  of  women.  These  are  works  that  educate — ^they  are 
also  works  that  entertain. 

Colleen  Kerluk 

The  Assemblywomen 

First  the  female  lead  took  ill,  then  the  "Soprano  Diva."  By  the 
time  the  actors  of  The  Assemblywomen  took  to  the  stage  at  St. 
Michael's  Theatre,  I  was  wondering  (despite  the  promising 
script)  how  the  show  would  come  off.  Yet  none  of  the  actors 
seemed  concerned.  Was  I  the  only  one  biting  my  nails? 

I  needn't  have  worried.  It  was  a  wonder  that  the  roof  wasn't 
blown  off  by  the  applause  at  the  end.  Under  Greg  Robic's 
talented  direction,  the  adaptation  of  Aristophanes'  play  was  a 
rousing  success. 

After  a  brief  opening  overture,  the  "Ancient  Comic  Orches- 
tra" (consisting  of  cellists,  pianist,  violinist  and  an  aimless  baton 
waver — Robic  himself)  struck  up  the  strains  of  "Rubber  Duckie" 
as  the  lights  came  up  on  a  bathing  Blepyros  (Kevin  Janus)  reading 
to  his  wife  Praxagora  (Briget  McCann).  Their  opening  lines  set  the 
audience  chortling,  and  from  then  on  there  was  no  turning  back. 
To  say  that  the  play  was  uproariously  entertaining  would  hardly 
be  an  exaggeration.  In  particular,  Janus'  accented,  handwaving 
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Blepyros,  and  Kevin  Levere's  upright,  yet  silly,  Choryphaeus 
had  the  audience  in  stitches. 

One  would  never  have  guessed  Patricia  Rudik  as  the  "So- 
prano Diva"  was  standing  in  for  Giuliana  Bendandi.  Given  the 
short  notice,  Rudik's  rendition  of  the  character  was  not  only 
remarkable  but  fabulous.  Aside  from  the  overall  superb  acting,  of 
course,  the  credit  must  go  to  Greg  Robic  for  providing  such  a  witty 
script.  Its  humour  is  light-hearted,  natural,  and  never  forced. 

In  The  Assemblywomen  Praxagora  is  attempting  to  infiltrate 
the  assembly,  and  seize  control  with  the  other  Athenian  women. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  appear  as 
men,  and  so  they  decide  to  steal  their  husbands'  clothes.  Chaos 
and  confusion  result,  as  the  men  show  up  at  the  assembly  in  their 
wives'  clothes,  and  the  women  fear  that  they  have  blundered. 
But  the  men  never  make  the  connection  and  the  women  proceed 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  political  scene. 

The  set  design,  by  Jessica  Levman,  was  simple  but  colourful 
and  effective.  The  costumes  (designed  by  Sarah  Ennals)  showed 
a  certain  innovation,  I  wouldn't  want  to  give  away  everything, 
but  the  Athenian  men  dressed  in  drag  is  a  sight  not  to  be  missed. 

The  music  was  often  a  hysterical  complement  to  the  writing 
and  acting.  It  was  a  mixture,  ranging  from  Verdi  to  Sullivan,  and 
a  couple  compositions  by  the  musical  director,  Michael  McKay. 

All  in  all,  you'll  be  missing  out  on  a  wonderful  production  if 
you  think  twice  about  going. 

Tickets  are  $5  for  students,  $  1 0  for  general  admission.  It  will  be 
playing  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evening  at  8pm  at  St. 
Miachael's  Theatre. 

Cindy  Englert 

L'Affair  Norman  William 

The  NFB  is  known  for  churning  out  documentaries,  and  they  are 
generally  very  Canadian.  They  also  generally  consist  of  talking 
heads  and  vaguely  political  subjects,  or  boring  landscape  and 
wilderness  scenes.  The  "D"  word  has  consistently  been  a  nasty 
one  in  Canadian  film  circles,  or  in  all  film  circles  for  that  matter. 

The  Canadian  documentary  crowd  has,  over  the  past  few 
years,  been  trying  to  break  that  bad  rap,  most  notably  with  Hot 
Docs,  a  festival  of  documentary  films  culminating  in  an  awards 
banquet.  This  year,  L'Affair  Norman  William  was  the  gala 
opener  at  Hot  Docs,  and  was  also  nominated  for  several  awards. 

This  documentary  is  an  odd  one,  both  in  the  choice  of  subject 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. Director  Jacques  Godbout 
admits  in  a  voice-over  at  the  beginning  of  the  film  that  the  film  is 
an  investigation.  --^ 

As  it  turns  out,  it  is  an  investigation  of  both  Norman  William 
and  of  the  media.  Godbout  states  that  throughout  the  filming  of 
the  documentary,  he  found  himself  siding  with  both  William  and 
his  detractors.  This  is  a  brave  step,  especially  in  the  world  of 
documentary  film  making  where  objectivity  is  always  a  given, 
although  never  true. 

But  this  is  what  makes  L'Affair  Norman  William  so  interest- 
ing. Godbout  is  not  afraid  of  deconstructing  the  process  of  making 
a  documentary.  Another  focus  of  the  film  is  the  media,  and  their 
at-times  misrepresentation  of  William. 

There  is  no  definite  decision  to  be  made  about  William  by  the 
end  of  the  film.  Various  people  (journalists  and  anti-cult  workers) 
are  convincing  enough  in  their  complaints  about  him.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  interviews  with  William  make  him  seem  like  a 
rather  unassuming  man. 

Godbout's  film  doesn't  find  any  quick  answers  in  its  conclu- 
sion. 

Godbout  himself  appears  to  be  on  the  side  of  William,  but  he's 


such  a  skilled  filmmaker  that  I  can't  be  sure  about  that  either. 

L'Affair  Norman  William  will  be  playing  at  the  NFB's  John 
Spotton  Cinema  March  2  to  March  5  nightly  at  8p.m. 

Kerri  Huffman 


Roommates 


As  Roommates  starts,  Michael,  a  little  boy,  is  at  his  mother's 
funeral.  His  mother  died  at  a  tender  age — based  on  the  photo- 
graphs of  his  mother  at  the  beach,  with  reddened  shoulders, 
bared  to  the  baleful  sun,  I  diagnosed  melanoma. 

Michael's  father  predeceased  his  mother;  he  came  home 
from  Vietnam  in  a  bodybag.  His  father  might  have  died  at  the 
handsof  his  subordinates,  or  might  have  been  bitten  by  a  rare  and 
dangerous  undergrowth  dwelling  snake  in  the  dense  jungle  of 
South-East  Asia,  or  might  have  died  the  ordinary  death  of  a 
footsoldier,  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  a  bullet  in  his  intestines. 
The  script  does  not  inform  us.  We  only  know  that  Michael  is  now 
an  orphan,  that  category  of  youngster  so  envied  by  Bart  Simpson. 

The  movie  has  just  begun,  and  Michael's  two  closest  relatives 
have  just  been  buried.  The  camera  pans  to  the  decrepit  features 
of  a  man  surrounded  by  antiques.  This,  we  learn,  is  Michael's 
grandfather.  He  has  a  gusto  for  life,  and  is  not  satisfied  with 
allowing  Michael  to  drift  out  of  the  family's  orbit,  as  his 
daughters  wish.  He  will  raise  the  orphan  to  be  an  upstanding 
young  citizen,  if  it  kills  him.  Our  grandfather's  name  is — Rocky. 
He  will  fight  for  his  grandson,  and  with  the  help  of  the  stern  but 
well-meaning  nuns  of  the  local  Catholic  school,  Michael  will 
grow  up  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Very  touching. 

Like  most  old  men  deemed  interesting  enough  to  be  in  the 
movies.  Rocky  is  not  just  another  rocking  chair  ornament.  He  is 
crusty,  and  not  just  because  he  is  a  baker  by  profession.  The  area 
where  he  has  spent  his  adult  life  has  been  zoned  for  redevelop- 
ment. He  is  about  to  be  evicted.  He  does  not  want  to  leave,  and 
has  a  baseball  bat  at  the  ready  to  resist  the  evil  people  who  are 
threatening  his  right  of  tenure. 

Michael  has  been  away  at  school  for  many  years.  He  is  now  at 
medical  school.  How  can  he  get  to  sleep  without  the  familiar 
sound  of  his  grandfather's  snoring?  With  the  nighttime  fears 
keeping  him  awake,  that  come  to  any  horror  movie  fan  living  in 
a  basement  apartment,  must  be  soothed.  Naturally,  grandfather 
rescues  Michael  from  insomnia  by  snoring  on  demand,  and 
Michael  rescues  his  grandfather  from  the  unseemly  fate  of  being 
the  first  biblical  patriarch  to  line  up  at  a  soup  kitchen.  Only 
grandfather's  love  for  Michael  can  overcome  his  attachment  to 
his  apartment.  They  are  now  roommates,  inseparable  until 
Michael's  love  interest  interrupts  their  idyll. 

Michael  marries  his  love  interest,  a  socialist,  a  social  worker, 
and  an  heiress  all  rolled  into  one.  Michael  is  a  yuppie,  and  has  no 
time  for  his  children,  even  after  his  good  wife  dies  in  a  car 
accident.  Michael  is  not  a  person  to  have  in  your  family  tree. 
Rocky  teaches  him  the  meaning  of  responsibility,  and  once  he  is 
sure  that  Michael  has  learnt  this  lesson,  he  checks  out  of  life  with 
the  taste  of  the  icing  from  his  107th  birthday  cake  still  on  his 
cracked  lips.  I  can't  account  for  the  lack  of  artistry  in  Rocky's 
look.  Either  Falk  has  not  aged  very  gracefully,  or  the  make-up 
artists  who  worked  on  Roommates  were  last  employed  making 
up  Klingons.  Perhaps  Falk  did  his  own  make  up.  The  possibility 
does  not  seem  so  outlandish:  if  Keanu  Reeves  can  do  Hamlet... 

The  screening  of  this  film  was  filled  with  people  who  are  aged 
but  not  yet  infirm.  The  passes  must  have  been  handed  out  at  an 
old  age  home.  See  this  movie  with  a  geezer  you  love. 

Matthew  Kaminsky 


Sunday,  March  26, 1995,  7:30  pm 
Convocation  Hall,  31  King's  College  Circle 
Tickets  :  $18,  $22,  $25  through  TicketMaster  at  872-1111 


CELEBRATE  IS  YEARS  OF  JEWISH  STUDIES  AT  U.  OF  T 


VUSAC  ELECTIONS 


Nominations  open  March  6th 
Nominations  close 
March  lOth  5:00  p.m. 

Mandatory  iVIeeting 
March  lOth  5:15  p.m. 
VUSAC  office 

Elections:  March  21,  22 
Poll  Stations:  Old  Vic, 
Wymiiwood,  Burwash, 
Emmanuei  Coiiege, 
E.  J.  Pratt  Library 
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HART  HOUSE  WOl^EIM 

Hair  Place  ^ff^Z"" 

FINEST  CUTTING  &  STYLING  $14.00 

97S-2431 

TMimSEmCLE 


SELAM 
RESTAURANT 


Delicious  authentic  Eritrean  and  Ethiopean  cuisine. 
Vegetarian  dishes  is  our  specialty. 
We  also  have  spicy  meat  dishes 
875  Bloor  St  W. 
588-5496 
10%  OFF  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


Apple  Powerbook  150 


At    our    lowest    price  yet!! 
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Compu-bucks 

CANADA 


TM  G  NOTE  O  NOT  L85«.  T&C  ER 


$1525 


Clip  this  coupon  and  save  an  additional  $25 

University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Downtown:  Koffler  Centre.  3rd  Floor  -  416  978  7947 
Erindale:  3359  Mississauga  Road  -  905  828  5246  i  i  i  i  i  i 

Authorized  Dealer       Scarborough:  1265  Military  Trail  Road  -  416  287  7039 
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Hatch  Harrison 
Was  Pronounced  Dead  Oa  Aniv^ 

After  Two  Hours, 
The  Doctors  Brought  Him  Bock. 

B*t  He  Didn't  Come  Back  Alone. 


Doctors  With 
Heart  tries  to 
cover  too  much 

by  Nick  Kazamia 

The  National  Film  Board's  latest  foray  into  commercial 
filmmaking  is  the  well  intentioned  documentary,  Doctors  With 
Heart.Chronicling  the  AIDS  epidemic,  from  the  CliniqueL'Actuel 
in  Montreal  to  classrooms  and  conferences  held  around  the 
globe,  this  fi  Im  documents  the  chal  lenges  AIDS  has  brought  to  the 
forefront  of  the  ethics  and  morals  in  the  medical  community. 

The  film  is  meant  to  be  a  testament  to  a  group  of  doctors  who 
are  trying  to  battle  the  AIDS  epidemic — when  you  hear  doctors 
repeatedly  talk  about  the  importance  of  "soul"  and  the  "spirit," 
you  realize  how  truly  lost  they  are  with  this  disease. 

These  doctors  are  so  generous  and  devoted  that  when  someone 
in  the  film  says,  "I  met  a  small  group  of  Jesus  Christs,"  he  is 
speaking  for  the  entire  audience.  And  yet  although  Doctors  With 
Heart  is  a  noble  attempt  with  an  even  nobler  subject  matter,  that 
doesn't  necessarily  fuel  a  great — or  even  a  good — film. 

Filmmaker  Tahani  Rached  is  a  good  reporter,  but  a  stilted 
filmmaker;  while  retaining  a  clear  head  is  a  sign  of  good  journal- 
ism, it  doesn't  exactly  generate  exciting  filmmaking — perhaps 
evangelical  rants  aren't  so  bad  after  all.  What  Doctors  With 
Heart  needs  is  an  impassioned  ferocity,  not  a  laissez  faire 
nonchalance.  It  needs  to  be  louder,  bolder. 

Though  there  is  no  debate  on  how  remarkable  these  doctors 
are,  the  film  isn't  really  about  them;  none  of  the  doctors  in  the 
film. 

The  doctors  are  never  revealed  as  anything  other  than  doctors. 
They  are  never  shown  as  human  beings;  we  know  as  little  about 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  film  as  we  do  by  its  conclusion.  It's 
a  shame  since  they  are  fascinating  subjects  more  worthy  of  screen 
time  than  anything  Hollywood  has  produced. 

In  comparison  to  Errol  Morris's  documentary  A  Brief  History 
of  Time,  Doctors  with  Heart  is  as  old  as  a  tricycle  beside  a 
spacecraft.  A  Brief  History  in  Time,  as  a  feature  film,  wasn't 
really  about  Stephen  Hawking's  theories — as  many  disgruntled 
critics  pointed  out — yet  about  Hawking  himself.  Morris  was 
attempting  something  much  more  personal,  much  more  intimate 
in  his  documentary.  He  was  trying  to  reveal  some  small  aspect  of 
Hawking  which  would  somehow  assist  us — the  rest  of  humanity — 
grasp  the  brilliance  of  the  man's  work.  In  doing  so,  Morris  was 
attempting  to  provide  us  to  the  key  to  Hawking's  theories.  It  is 
this  intimacy  which  Doctors  With  Heart  desperately  needs  to 
maintain  the  viewers'  interest. 

In  attempting  to  gain  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic  from  all  vantage  points — medical,  political,  personal, 
financial,  existential — the  film  spreads  itself  too  thin. 

Doctors  with  Heart  is  a  neat  overview  of  the  AIDS  epidemic, 
yet  not  a  particularly  fresh  one;  the  one  segment  in  the  film  in 
which  tracing  potential  HIV  patients  is  argued  should  have  been 
the  film's  central  focus,  but  it's  not.  For  that  brief  segment, 
however,  the  film  becomes  alive;  a  debate  wages  that  is  counter- 
balanced by  each  point-of-view,  yet  it  fades  away  much  too 
quickly.  For  a  film  which  attempts  to  depict  actual  doctors  with 
hearts,  the  film  treats  its  subject  matter  as  most  of  the  medical 
community  deals  with  AIDS  patients — with  rubber  gloves. 

Doctors  With  Heart  runs  at  the  Bloor  Cinema  Mar.  3  to  7. 


4  WEEKS  IN  ISRAEL  $95a 


TheJerusalemFellowships 

A  dynamic  program  of  study  and  touring 
for  a  select  group 

•    Can  (416)  636-7530  or 


t-800-FELL0W$ 


SUDAN 

Human  Rights  Forum 

as  port  of  the  SUDAN  CAMPAIGN.  To 
coincide  with  the  release  of  AMNESTY 
INTERNATIONAL'S  report,  "Tean  of  the 
Orphan'  and  'SUDAN  What  hjture  for 
human  rights?",  an  Amnesty 
Internotiond  brief. 


Monday,  March  6,  7:00p.m. 
University  of  Toronto 
Room  003  at  Northrop  Frye  Hall 

Victoria  College 
73  Queen's  Park  Crescent  East 
(Near  Museum  Subway) 

for  more  information  please  call  Ancirea  at  92&0488 
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Varsity  Cla^fietb  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $630  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3  JIS  for  non-business  iids).  Twenty  cents  for  each  w<ml  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submtsston,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  Issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


SUMMER  SUBLET:  MAY  -  AUGUST 

53  St.  George  St.  Apt.  607,  furnished 
bachelor,  kitchenette,  walk-in-closet, 
washer-dryer  facilities,  parking  available. 
$550/month  o.b.o.  Call  David  924-9127 


TWO  BEDROOM  SEMI-PRIVATE 

near  Bloor/Avenue  Road.  Access  to 
laundry.  Utilities  included  except 
telephone.  $900  per  month.  Great  spot! 
Non-smokers  only.  Available  April  1st. 
Call  Allan  416-975-1 168. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


WE  NEED 

motivated  students  to  join  society 
celebrating  the  literary  lite  of  P.  E.  Stewart. 
Knowledge  of  Greek  Poetry  an  asset. 
Applications  available,  6  Hoskin  Ave. 


WANTED 


TAMARACK  CAMPS  OF  MICHIGAN 

A  Jewish  Community  Camp  is  looking  for 
Staff  - 19  yrs.  old  and  up  in  the  following 
areas  -  Bunk  Counselors,  Specialists:  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Sailing,  Landsports,  Ceramics, 
Drama,  Boating,  Swimming,  Horseback 
riding,  Photography,  Tripping  and  Jewish 
programming.  Please  call  for  an 
application  as  we  will  be  in  Toronto  March 
12  and  13  to  conduct  interviews.  (810) 
661-0600,  ask  for  Harvey  Finkelberg. 


Events  Calendar 


STRAPPED  FOR  CASH? 

NEED  EXTRA  $$$? 
You  can  earn  $400  to  $800  per  month,  in 
your  spare  time,  marketing  Health  and 
Nutrition  products.  Call  (416)  530-0651 
(24  hours) 

COMPUTER  SALES 

Part/full-time  position  available  for  used 
computer  sales  at  PC  Outlet  located  at 
246  Dupont  Street  near  Spadina.  Hours 
can  be  flexible.  Phone  Joel  975-4500 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Eam  $10.00  for  1  hour's  work  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networt<ed  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357.  1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 

GETTING  MARRIED? 

On  a  student  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  41 6-425- 
3757. 


ADULT  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Dr.  Paula  Gardner,  Registered 
Psychologist,  114  Maltland  St.  C.  M. 
Hincks  Institute  (Wellesley  &  Jarvis)  (416) 
469-6317. 


I  AM  LOOKING  FOR  A  HEALTHY 
YOUNG  WOMAN 

who  is  prepared  to  donate  some  of  her 
eggs  to  me.  This  humanitarian  gesture 
will  be  much  appreciated  and  the  expenses 
will  be  covered.  Please  call  Marilyn  at  the 
following  number:  750-7882. 

INTERESTED  IN  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  ABROAD? 

#  wk  course  for  cert.  Mar.  13-30,  aft.  or 
eve.  $425.  Languages  International.  Ph. 
925-7010. 


IMMIGRATION/CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
CANADA 

Margaret  LaBerge,  B.A.,  M.Ed., 
Commissioner  of  Oaths,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Qualified  Services  to  Help  you 
Succeed!  Forms  S.O.S.  Inc.  512-1451. 


ADLERIAN  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

OHIP  covered.  Dr.  A.  Franklin.  416-920- 
7337.  55  St.  Clair  West,  Suite  126. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  AT  U  OF  T 
BOOKSTORE 

The  Step-by-Step  Self  Marketing  Kit.  A 
complete,  practical  workbook  to  start  you 
career  NOW.  Leam  to  identify  and  market 
all  your  skills;  be  "interview  smarT,  present 
yourself  professionally;  tap  into  the  hidden 
job  market.  Discover  the  an  of  great 
resume  preparation  and  the  secret  of 
successful  marketing  letters  and  much 
more.  Written  for  Canadians  by  a 
Canadian  Human  Resources  professional 
with  over  20  years  expertise. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

IntroVbus/vectorCalculus,  Unear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations! 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  fax:  416-322-5890 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  - 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  March  4  for  the  March 
GMAT  and  March  25  for  the  April  GRE! 
Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737  or  1  800 
567-7737 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491-2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


Thursday,  Mar.  2 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study. 
HART  HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:1 5  -  12:50PM 
UNICEF  CAMPUS  AMBASSADORS-Annuaflntemationai 

luncheon"  -  a  food  sale  featuring  native  dishes.  SIDNEY 
SMITH  LOBBY.  11AM  -  2PM. 

PEACE  AND  CONFLICT  SOCIETY  -  Robert  Kaplan  on 
'Anarchy  Updated".  For  info  call  599-6393.  EARTH 
SCIENCES  AUDITORIUM.  6:30PM.  $4.00  STUDENTS, 
$5.00  NON-STUDENTS. 

Monday,  Mar.  6 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15  -  1;30PM 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  SOCIETY  -  Ed  Broadbent 
on  International  trade  and  human  rights.  RHODES  ROOM, 
TRINITY  COLLEGE.  2:00PM. 


Tuesdqy,  Mar,  7 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 
BAPTIST  STUDENT  MINISTRIES  -  Weekly  meeting, 
discussion,  bible  study,  prayer,  music.  ISC.  11AM  AND 
12NOON.  FREE. 

LIFELINE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Weekly  Bible  study, 
anyone  welcome!  ISC  READING  ROOM,  33  ST.  GEORGE 
ST.  11AM-1PM.  FREE. 

ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Evening  Vespers 
Service  (in  English)  &  Bible  study.  Ethics  of  Church  and 
State.  HART  HOUSE  CHAPEL.  6:00PM  TO  8:00PM. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an 
"A"  but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"? 
Wort(  with  a  professional  editorto  improve 
your  grades  and  give  your  papers  an 
edge.  Call  699-6735 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Man/in  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonaljle  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (416)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  ttie  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  eacfi  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  orsend  with  paymentto:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  ^cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


Thursday,  March  2,  1995 


Sports  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

The  U  of  T  men's  team  have  a 
chance  lo  earn  a  CIAU  play-off 
spot  when  ihey  host  ihcir 
crossiown  rivals  Ryerson  Rams, 
for  the  OUAA  eastern  finals,  in 
the  Sports  Gym  this  Saturday. 

The  Blues  finished  the  regular 
season  in  first  place  in  the  divi- 
sion. They  made  easy  work  of  the 
Ottawa  Gees  Gees  101-80,  last 
Sunday.  Up  against  Ryerson  on 
Saturday,  they  will  have  lo  pull 
out  all  the  slops. 

The  Blues  have  had  a  split  1  - 1 
record  in  iheir  two  meetings  with 
the  Rams  this  year.  In  the  second 
game  of  the  season,  Ryerson  de- 
feated U  of  T  81-77.  On  Feb.  14, 
the  Blues  had  a  clear  86-64  win. 

The  Rams  reach  this  eastern 
finals  after  a  strong  game  against 
the  favoured  Laurcntian 
Voyagcurs.  beating  them  101-91. 

The  Blues  arc  currently  ranked 
seventh  in  ihecounuy — the  Rams 
are  tenth. 

U  of  T"  s  hard  work  throughout 
the  year  has  not  gone  unrewarded. 
Blues  head  coach  Ken  Olynyk 
was  selected  as  the  1995  OUAA 
east  basketball  Coach  of  the  Year. 
For  the  OUAA  all-star  first  team. 
Blues  guard  and  captain  Eddy 
Megucrian  accumulated  a  scor- 

Jj^Ope^^ivisiorr"! 

Faculty  of 


ing  average  of  13.5  points  per 
game.  Toronto  forward  Jason 
Dressier,  currently  leading  the 
league  in  rclxiunds  with  an  aver- 
age of  10.4  points  per  game  was 
named  a  second  team  all-star.  Also 
named  as  a  second  team  all-star 
from  the  Blues  squad  was  Carl 
Swantce,  the  fifth-ranked  overall 
scorer  in  ihe  eastern  division. 

The  winnerofthiseaslcm  final 
will  host  the  western  division 
champion  to  be  decided  on  Sun- 
day. The  Blues-Rams  match-up 
begins  at  2  p.m. 

After  a  strong  silver  finish  in 
the  OWIAA  championships  last 
weekend,  the  U  of  T  women's 
team  have  a  rest  this  weekend  in 
preparation  for  the  CIAU  cham- 
pionships next  weekend. 

With  their  80-66  win  in  ihe 
semi-final  game  against  the  West- 
ern Mustangs,  the  Blues  clinched 
a  spot  to  compete  in  the  national 
championships  hosted  by 
Lakehead.Thc  top  two  teams  of 
the  province  qualify. 

With  three  OWIAA  east  divi- 
sion all-stars.  Laurel  Johnson, 
Justine  Ellison  and  Laurie  Pinkey , 
U  of  T's  team  is  sure  to  have  a 
strong  finish. 

CUT  AND  SLASH 

Finance  Minister  Paul  Martin's 


budget  announced  on  Tuesday, 
shows  an  overall  cut  of  $6.9  mil- 
lion dollars  to  Sport  Canada,  the 
federal  government  agency  which 
funds  most  amateur  sports  or- 
ganizations. 

Martin  has  cut  the  budget  for 
amateur  sport  down  to  $48.6  mil- 
lion from  $64.2  million  last  year. 
The  reducfion  includes  a  non- 
recurring amount  of  $8.7  million 
received,  based  on  the  fact  that 
Canada  hosted  the  Common- 
wealth Games  in  Victoria  last 
year. 

Director-General  of  Sport 
Canada  Adam  Ostry  says  the  re- 
duction also  includes  an  accumu- 
lation of  previous  budget  cut  fig- 
ures from  two  previous  years. 

He  added  that  one  of  the  priori- 
tics  is  to  increase  the  stipends  of 
athletes. 

"Our  intention  is  to  recalibrate 
the  base,"  said  Ostry.  "Move 
money  around  within  the  smaller 
pie  and  find  ways  to  increase  ath- 
letes' stipends." 

Ostry  is  a  Victoria  college 
graduate  and  was  active  in  U  of 
T's  intramural  program. 

The  February  budget's  effect 
on  single  sports  organizations  is 
not  yet  known. 

Sport  Canada  is  currently 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a 


Gilbert  &  Sullivan's 

foLAOCbe 

Friday  &  Saturday 

March  3,4  ,10,  11 

8  pm 
MacMillan  Theatre 

Edward  Johnson  Building 
(Museum  Subway) 

Tickets  $20/$  15 

IBox  Office  978-3744P 


EAST  FINALS 


Men's 
Basketball 


vs 


Ryerson 

Saturday,  March  4 
@  2:00 

Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
$3  Students/$5  Adults 


i  Turn  yout  education 
4  into  a  Profession 


1 

#  with  Humber's 

i 


I  Human  Resource 
1  Management  program 


for  University  Graduates 


Improve  your  opportunities  for  interesting  and 
rewarding  employment  by  joining  Humber's 
Human  Resource  Management  program. 

•  Program  is  only  one  year  in  length, 
(starting  September) 

•  You  will  receive  practical  experience  in  a 
workplace  field  practice. 

•  Successful  completion  will  lead  to  professional  desig- 
nation (CHRP)  from  the  Human  Resources  Professionals 
Associntion  of  Ontario  (HRPAO). 

You  must  have  a  University 
Degree  or  a  3  year  College 
Diploma  to  qualify. 


Humber 


0 


§  call  (416)  675-5000  todaxj 


Sport  Funding  and  Accountabil- 
ity ft-amework  which  it  has  been 
working  on  since  October. 

"We're  about  to  implement  an 
administration  tool  which  estab- 
lishes rules  of  how  national  spon 
organizations  will  be  funded,"  he 
said. 

Another  funding  framework, 
the  Best  Report,  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations which  categorized 
sports  into  core  and  non-core  as  a 
basis  for  funding,  was  rejected  by 
Heritage  Minister  Michel  Dupuy 
in  September. 

FOOTBALL 

The  annual  fw)tball  awards  din- 
ner will  be  held  this  evening  in 
the  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House. 

The  year-end  football  event 
serves  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  Blues  athletes  in 
the  sport,  and  in  collaboration 
with  the  Friends  of  Football,  as  a 
fundraising  evening. 

The  key  speaker  is  Toronto- 
native  Mike  Watswonh,  a  former 
Toronto  Argonaut.  Among  his 
accomplishments,  Watsworth  is 
a  former  Canadian  ambassador 
to  Ireland  and  currently,  is  set  to 
become  the  new  sports  informa- 
tion director  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Among  the  current  develop- 
ments for  the  Blues,  Metras  tro- 
phy nominee  and  defensive  lines- 
man John  Raposo,  quarterback 
Mario  Sturino  and  offensive 
tackle  Jason  Roe  attended  the 
Canadian  Fcxitball  league  draft 
evaluation  camp  Feb.  17-19.  Al- 
though chosen  to  go.  U  of  T's 
defensive  linesman  Tom  Hipsz. 
deferred  his  draft  year,  and  will 
play  for  the  Blues  next  year.  The 
CFL  decisions  are  expected  in 
mid-March. 

Dinner  tickets,  at  S 1 00  a  plate, 
arc  still  available.  The  reception 
begins  at  6;30  p.m. 

HOCKEY 

Although  out  of  the  playoffs,  the 
Blues  Tim  Welsh  led  U  of  T's 
mid-cast  playoff  team  with  six 
points,  with  two  goals  and  four 
assists.  U  of  T  s  Jamie  Coon  and 
Scott  McKinley  also  finished  off 


with  strong  showings — Coon 
with  three  goals  and  two  assists 
and  McKinley  with  two  goals 
and  three  assists. 

The  OUAA  final  four— 
Guelph,  UQTR,  Western  and 
York — compete  in  Waterloo  this 
weekend  for  the  provincial  title. 
The  Guelph  Gryphons,  who  de- 
feated the  Blues  in  the  best-of- 
three  mid-cast  finals  last  week- 
end, are  the  defending  champi- 
ons. 

INDOOR  HOCKEY 

The  indoor  hockey  season  comes 
to  a  close  this  weekend  at  the 
OWIAA  championships  in  West- 
em. 

The  Blues  are  defending  their 
championship  title. 

As  a  result  of  the  ranking  tour- 
nament Feb.  4  and  5,  the  Blues 
enter  the  competition  in  second 
place,  behind  the  York 
Yeowomen. 

The  following  weekend  at  an 
invitational  in  Sherbrooke,  the 
Blues  defeated  York.  Going  into 
the  finals.  Blues  head  coach  Beth 
Ali  says  the  team  is  healthy,  in- 
jury-free and  playing  strongly. 

The  sport,  as  an  officially  sanc- 
tioned OWIAA  event,  is  relatively 
young.  Since  OWIAA  finals  have 
been  held,  beginning  in  1985,  U 
of  T  has  won  the  title  five  times, 
while  archrival  York  University 
has  captured  it  four  times. 

SWIMMING 

Runners-up  in  both  OUAA  and 
OWIAA  championships,  the 
Blues  arc  looking  for  revenge 
against  the  McMaster  Marauders 


at  the  CIAUs,  to  be  held  in  Laval 
this  weekend. 

Lacking  in  depth,  the  Blues 
have  traditionally  had  a  tough 
lime  winning  the  provincial  title, 
but  excel  at  the  national  meet. 

The  U  of  T  men's  team  de- 
feated Mac  twice  during  the  regu- 
lar season  and  stand  second  in  the 
country  behind  the  Calgary  Di- 
nosaurs. 

Swimmers  can  only  quali  fy  for 
the  CIAU  meet  by  reaching  set 
time  standards  in  each  event. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

U  of  T  athletes  compete  at  the 
combined  OUAA/OWIAA  in- 
door provincial  championships 
this  weekend  in  Wind.sor. 

The  Blues  have  had  a  number 
of  impressive  performances 
throughout  the  year.  A  number  of 
U  of  T  athletes  stand  a  good 
chance  to  win  individual  medals 
and  possibly  dethrone  the  Wind- 
sor Lancers,  who  have  won  both 
men's  and  women's  titles  for  the 
past  four  years. 

TheCIAUchampionshipswill 
be  held  next  weekend  in  Mani- 
toba. 

VOLLEYBALL 

The  1 995  OUAA  champion  U  of 
T  men's  team  competes  at  the 
CIAU'sthisweekendinSudbury. 

After  a  courageous  comeback 
from  a  0-2  deficit,  the  Blues  de- 
feated the  Waterloo  Warriors  in 
three  straight  games  in  order  to 
capture  the  title  last  Thursday. 

Seeded  sixth  going  into  the 
tournament,  the  Blues  match  up 
against  Laval  on  Friday  evening. 


SHERIDAN    COLLEGE    FULL-TIME  PROGRAMS 
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^1 

SHERIDAN 

L  o  L  t  E  t  E 


Whether  you're  ready  for  a  career 
change,  lookirig  for  practical 
skills  to  round-out  your  university 
education,  or  a  student  ready  to 
start  classes  in  May,  choose 
Sheridan  today. 

Our  professors  are  experienced 
professionals,  and  facilities  are 
designed  to  bring  classroom 
learning  and  practical  applica- 
tions together. 

A  sample  of  programs  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  The  Arts  Include: 

•  Art  and  Art  History 

•  Computer  Animation* 
Post-Diploma 

•  Computer  Graphics* 
Post-Diploma 


•  Corporate  Communications 
Post-Diploma 

•  Crafts  and  Design 
Options  Include:  Ceramics, 
Furniture,  Glass,  and  Textiles 

•  Fashion  Management  and 
Computer  Design  Techniques 
Post-Diploma 

•  Interior  Design 

•  International  Summer  School 
of  Animation** 

•  Theatre  and  Drama  Studies 

Most  programs  are  available  for 
Fall  start 

*Sprlng  start  available. 
**Sprlng  start  only. 

^Subject  to  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training  approval. 


For  more  information  on  these  and  other  Sheridan  programs,  call  INFOSheridan  at 
1905)  842-INFO  {iS3b),  or  circle  interested  program(s),  complete  the  section  below,  and 
send  ad  to:  Sheridan  College  Communications,  1430  Trafalgar  Road,  Oakville,  Ontario 
L6H  2L1,  or  Fax  to:  (905)  815-4062. 


Name:. 


Address: 


Postal  Code: 


Phone: 
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Drinking  The  Photo  Developer  Since  1880 


Monday,  March  6,  1995 


Paper  returns 

Six  monihs  after  its  first,  and  seem- 
ingly last,  issue,  the  New  Edition  re- 
turned to  U  of  T  newsstands  Friday. 

Of  the  issue's  eight  pages,  nearly 
four  were  dedicated  to  discussion  of 
the  paper's  having  been  shut  down  by 
the  New  College  Student  Council  ear- 
lier this  year. 

The  paper's  front  page  accuses 
council  president  George  Luck,  and 
vice-president  Lesley  Reidstra,  along 
with  Frederick  Case,  New  College's 
principal,  as  responsible  for  the  pa- 
per's shut-down. 

"We  wanted  to  set  the  record 
straight,"  said  Matthew  Vadum,  man- 
aging editor.  "They've  called  us  irre- 
sponsible and  we  wanted  to  prove  that 
they  were  the  irresponsible  ones." 


SHORTS 


The  paper  came  out  a  week  before 
a  student  referendum  at  the  college,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  paper  should 
become  independent  of  the  council, 
which  funds  it. 

The  referendum,  called  on  Vadum's 
demand,  is  to  cut  the  council's  annual 
budget  by  eight  per  cent,  or  $8,000, 
and  give  that  money  to  the  paper. 

Vadum  said  he  was  not  sure  if  the 
paper's  staff  would  be  publishing  an- 
other underground  issue,  and  that  they 
were  waiting  to  see  the  results  of  next 
week's  referendum. 

"If  the  referendum  is  defeated,  we're 
dead  in  the  water,"  he  said. 

Vadum  said  he  published  the  un- 
derground paf)er  with  the  financial 
assistance  of  several  well-wishers. 

The  council  discontinued  funding 
to  the  New  Edition  after  the  paper's 
September  issue.  The  council  said 
Vadum  had  failed  to  submit  a  budget. 

Though  an  agreement  was  suppos- 
edly to  be  worked  out  between  paper 
and  council,  the  publication's  offices 
were  emptied  in  a  late-night  raid  last 
month,  days  after  the  council  an- 
nounced the  discontinuation  of  the 
paper  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Council  president  George  Luck  de- 
clined to  comment,  saying  he  had  not 
yet  seen  the  underground  paper.  But 
in  a  recent  mailing  to  college  students, 
he  urges  students  to  vote  against  the 
referendum. 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Cross  drops  out 

Part-time  students  have  nothing  to 
vote  on  this  spring,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Governing  Council  incum- 
bent Patti  Cross  from  her  run  for  re- 
election. 

Cross  withdrew  last  week,  after 
being  accepted  to  law  school. 

Her  withdrawal  means  that  the  two 
part-lime  seats  on  the  council  will  be 
acclaimed,  instead.  Returning  repre- 
sentative Wendy  Talfourd-Jones  will 
be  joined  by  Hart  House  Board  of 
Stewards  member  Tony  Teekasingh. 

Cross's  was  one  of  three  recent 
withdrawals  in  council  races.  Social 
Work  staffer  Mary  Lee  Halverson  has 
dropped  out  of  the  four-way  race  to 
replace  outgoing  Peggy  Haist  as  a 
representative  of  the  university  staff. 

Likewise,  med  student  Ryan  D'Sa 
has  withdrawn  from  the  race  for  one 
of  the  two  undergraduate  (professional 
faculty)  seats.  Incumbent  Shawn 
Langcr  has  been  acclaimed,  as  a  re- 
sult, along  with  law  student  Earl 
Dumitru,  who  submitted  his  name  for 
the  second  seat  when  nominations  re- 
opened last  week. 
More  election  coverage,  page  8. 


Reading  the  writing  on  the  street:  International  Women's  Day.  See  articles  on  page  5, 6,  and  1 1 . 

(Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 


Internment  of  Ukrainian-Canadians  commemorated 

Remembering  freedom  had  a  price 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto  Ukrainian 
Students  Club  presented  Freedom  Had 
A  Price  on  Thursday  night  at  Innis  Town 
Hall. 

The  hour-long  documentary  by  Mon- 
treal filnmiaker  Yurij  Luhovy  tells  the 
story  of  the  more  than  5,000  Ukrainian 
immigrants  who  were  sent  to  work  camps 
during  the  First  World  War,  as  part  of 
Canada's  first  internment  operation. 

By  means  of  archival  footage,  vintage 
photographs,  the  testimony  of  survivors, 
and  commentary  by  historians  such  as 
Desmond  Morton,  the  film  sheds  light 
on  a  dark  period  of  this  nation's  history 
that  most  Canadians  know  little  or  noth- 
ing about. 

Recruited  with  other  Eastern  Europe- 
ans to  settle  the  Prairies,  thousands  of 
unnaturalized  Ukrainians  suddenly  found 
themselves  to  be  "enemy  aliens"  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I — as  they  were 
still  citizens  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

Between  1914  and  1920,  around 
80,000  Ukrainians— out  of  the  170,000 


Ukrainians  living  in  Canada — had  to 
register  as  enemy  aliens.  They  had  to 
report  regularly  to  the  police,  and  carry 
government-issued  identity  papers  at  all 
times. 

At  the  same  time,  racism  and  high 
unemployment  led  to  the  imprisonment 
of  between  8,000  to  10,000  people.  The 
majority  were  Ukrainians,  but  there  were 
other  Central  and  Eastern  Europeans  in 
24  internment  camps  across  the  country. 

Their  money,  property  and  other  as- 
sets were  confiscated  and  never  returned. 
And  due  to  the  enforced  labour  and  harsh 
conditions  prevalent  in  the  camps,  many 
became  sick,  injured,  or  died.  Some  were 
also  killed  when  trying  to  escape  from 
the  camps. 

Guest  speaker  John  Gregorovich,  chair 
of  the  Ukrainian  Canadian  Civil  Liber- 
ties Association,  said  the  documentary 
was  a  way  to  educate  Canadians  and 
exert  pressure  on  the  federal  government 
to  officially  acknowledge  that  these 
events  had  taken  place  and  redress  the 
Ukranian-Canadian  community. 

"This  is  about  the  restoration  of  his- 
torical memory,"  Gregorovich  said. 

"When  we  began  in  1985,  very  few 


people  in  the  community  knew  about  it. 
It  was  basically  lost,  a  black  hole  in 
Canadian  history.  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  in  any  future  history  of  Canada, 
these  events  are  not  forgotten." 

He  said  there  were  two  reasons  why  it 
has  taken  the  Ukrainian  community  so 
long  to  have  this  story  heard. 

The  first  was  due  to  successive  gov- 
ernments not  troubling  themselves  with 
it  when  there  appeared  to  be  no  signifi- 
cant interest. 

The  second,  though,  was  much  more 
personal. 

"After  the  war,  people  were  ashamed 
that  it  had  been  done  to  them,"  said 
Gregorovich. 

"They  were  in  a  psychological  state  of 
repression.  So  instead  of  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  this  was  wrong,  the  attitude  was 
if  I  can' t  do  anything  about  it,  then  forget 
about  it." 

He  said  that  the  documentary  has  made 
a  significant  impact  in  raising  awareness 
about  the  internment  camps.  He  further 
noted  that  their  efforts  have  already 
brought  success  in  the  form  of  com- 
memorative markers  at  Kingston  and 
Please  see  "Documentary,"  page  2 


Federal 
cuts  hurt 
women 

BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Close  to  1 ,500  women  gathered  at  Con- 
vocation Hall  on  Saturday  to  commemo- 
rate International  Women's  Day,  and  to 
oppose  the  recent  budgetary  cuts  to  the 
nation's  social  programs. 

Speeches  at  the  rally  criticized  the 
high  interest  rate  policies  of  Canadian 
banks,  the  cuts  to  social  programs  and 
the  immigration  head  tax  passed  by  the 
Liberal  government.  Speakers  were  also 
critical  of  the  government  for  cutting  the 
deficit  on  the  backs  of  those  who  could 
least  afford  it,  socially  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically. 

Anya  Katcr,  a  second-year  student 
from  the  University  of  Guelph.  said  she 
didn't  realize  how  drastic  the  effects  of 
the  cuts  would  be. 

"I'm  outraged.  For  a  country  with 
socialist  tendencies,  1  sec  Canada  degen- 
erating to  an  American  style  system. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  deficit  is  caused  by 
tax  breaks  to  people  and  corporations,  44 
per  cent  is  the  higher  interest  rates  by 
banks,  and  six  per  cent  is  cau.scd  by 
social  programs.  It's  bad  economics  to 
cut  social  programs,"  she  said. 

The  rally  then  left  Con  Hall  for  a 
march  throughout  downtown  Toronto. 
En  route,  marchers  plastered  banks  and 
the  Liberal  party  headquarters  wi  th  stick- 
ers saying,  "Stop  the  cuts,  tax  the  rich," 
and  "Tax  the  greedy,  not  the  needy." 

Marchers  said  they  felt  betrayed  by  a 
government  that  promised  to  be  equita- 
ble to  women,  and  to  protect  jobs  and 
social  programs.  The  budget  is  seen  as  an 
attack  on  those  who  are  already  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap. 

Salome  Loucas,  of  Women  Working 
With  Immigrant  Women,  one  of  the 
groups  that  helped  organize  the  march, 
said  she  is  especially  worried.  The  days 
of  national  standards  for  government 
programs  arc  ending,  she  said. 

Loucas  said  she  is  alsoconcerned  with 
the  effects  the  cuts  will  have  on  immi- 
Please  see  "Women,"  page  2 


In  harm's  way:  students  join  peaceiieepers 


BY  Bruce  Rols ton 
Varsity  Staff 

It  was  a  fifty-fifty  chance.  But  U  of  T  student  Janos  Csepreghi  lucked  out. 

Fifty-fifty  chance  he  would  have  been  in  his  section's  armored  personnel  carrier. 
The  one  shredded  by  a  landmine  on  a  Croatian  roadway. 

Csepreghi,  a  militia  private  serving  with  the  UN  peacekeep- 
ing battalion  in  Croatia,  says  he's  gotten  over  last  fall's 
explosion  which  injured  four  other  members  of  his  section. 

"It  wasn't  too  pleasant.  But  we're  over  it  now." 

But  a  friend  of  Janos'  back  in  Toronto  knows  better. 

"That  could  have  been  him.  That  brought  it  home  for  him," 
says  Teri  Parker. 
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Csepreghi  and  fellow  U  of  T  student  Richard  WcUowsky  are  among  the  hundreds 
of  young  part-time  soldiers  now  serving  on  peacekeeping  missions  abroad.  One  in 
ten  of  Canada's  peacekeepers  is  a  part-time  soldier,  serving  a  six-month  tour  of  duty 
in  one  of  the  worid's  most  tense  war  zones. 

Unlike  the  regular,  full-time  soldiers  who  make  up  the  rest  of  the  army  overseas, 
reservists  are  only  part-time  soldiers.  "Weekend  warriors,"  as  they're  sometimes 
called,  train  in  the  summer,  on  weekends,  or  at  night.  They  come  from  every  walk  of 
life:  teachers,  police  officers,  laborers,  as  well  as  many  high  school  and  university 
students. 

When  the  1st  Battalion,  The  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  started  preparing  for  its 


six-month  rotation  as  UN  peacekeepers  in  Croatia,  it  called  up  1 20  reservists  from 
associated  militia  armouries  across  Ontario.  Among  those  who  volunteered  to  go 
were  Csepreghi,  23,  and  Wellowsky,  21.  Both  were  then  serving  with  militia  units 
located  at  Toronto's  Fort  York  Armouries:  Csepreghi  with  the  Toronto  Scottish 
Regiment,  and  Wellowsky  with  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Canada. 
When  the  RCR  flew  to  the  region  last  fall,  the  two  U  of  T  students  were  with  them. 

They  are  there  to  keep  what  peace  they  can  between  the 
Croatian  army  and  the  forces  of  the  secessionist  Krajina  Serbs. 

When  Croatia  declared  its  independence  from  Yugoslavia 
two  years  ago,  the  Serbian  people  of  the  Krajina  region, 
supported  by  the  Serb-controlled  Yugoslav  army,  seized  a 
large  portion  of  the  new  country. 

UN  peacekeepers  now  patrol  the  Zone  of  Separation,  a 
buffer  zone  between  the  two  belligerents,  currently  sharing  an 
uneasy  year-old  ceasefire. 

Wellowsky,  a  political  science  and  economics  student  and  a  member  of  the  Delta 
Upsilon  fraternity,  has  been  a  reservist  for  nearly  three  years.  When  the  RCR 
announced  it  needed  reservists  last  March,  he  jumped  at  the  chance  to  serve  as  a 
peacekeeper.  After  several  months  of  training  with  the  regulars,  he  fiew  to  Croatia 
in  October. 

Wellowsky  says  it  wasn't  easy  getting  the  respect  of  the  full-time  soldiers  he  and 
the  others"were  going  to  be  working  with. 

"We  had  to  prove  ourselves  in  their  eyes.  [But]  most  of  us  came  across  as  the  best 
Please  see  "University,"  page  9 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


•••••••  Spring  Concerts 

Hart  House  Chamber  Strings 

-  Monday  March  20th  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room. 

Hart  House  Orchestra 

-  Thursday  March  23rd  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Singers 

-  Friday  March  24th  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Chorus 

-  Sunday  March  26th  at  3:00  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Symphonic  Band 

-  Saturday  April  1st  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble 

-  Friday  April  7th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room. 


Art 


The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  March  9th 
to  April  6th  -  The  Hart  House  Camera  Club  Competition 
and  the  Hart  House  Art  Competition. 
The  Arbor  Room  -  March  4th  to  April  1st  -  Works 
by  Bruna  Franceschini. 


•••••••••  Music  ••••••••••••• 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  Maria 
Popescu,  mezzo  soprano,  performs  in  the  Great  Hall  on 
March  12th  at  3:00  p.m. 

Hart  of  the  Drum  Series  -  The  Faculty  African 
Ensemble  percussion  group  performs  on  Thursday, 
March  16th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed. 
No  Cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Handslang  performs  on  Friday, 
March  10th  at  8:30  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No 
Cover. 


Activities  and  dubs 


Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to 
learn,  come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 
Also,  don't  miss  out  on  the  Hart  House  Weekend  Bridge 
Tournie',  to  be  held  on  March  18  and  19.  For  more  infor- 
mation, pick  up  a  flyer  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk,  or  call 
978-2446. 

Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  v\/eekly  meetings  for  all 
interested  in  competitive  parliamentary  debating.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m;  new 
debaters  are  encouraged  to  come  to  Wednesday  meetings 
at  4:00  p.m.  For  further  information,  call  978-0537. 
Drama  Club  -  The  Drama  Club  presents  a  production  of 
"Antigone"  in  the  Hart  House  Theatre,  March  16th  -  18th  at 
8:00  p.m. 

Investment  Club  -  The  Investment  Club  will  be  holding  its 
Executive  Elections  on  Thursday,  March  9th  at  6:00  p.m.  at 
Hart  House.  All  club  members  are  eligible  to  vote  or  to  be  n 
ominated  for  any  position.  Come  out  and  participate! 
Ko^a-  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for 
more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 

Atliietics  

New  Nautilus  Equipment -Sign  up  at  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk  for  a  free  demonstration  on  the  1 7  new 
Nautilus  machines. 

HART  HOUSE 
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Workfare  to  cut  welfare  expense? 

Poor  should  work  for  social 
assistance:  CD.  Howe  Institute 


BY  Dario  p.  Del  Degan 
Varsity  Staff 

Government  programs  could  more  effectively  re- 
duce poverty  if  they  adopted  a  workfare  policy,  says 
a  study  published  by  the  CD.  Howe  Institute. 

But  a  U  of  T  professor  who  contributed  to  the 
study  says  workfare  is  "a  stupid  idea." 

A  collection  of  essays  entitled//? //>/>ij?  the  Poor: 
A  Qualified  Case  For  "Workfare. "  argues  that  the 
current  welfare  system  is  too  costly  to  Canadians 
and  docs  not  adequately  help  poor  people. 

John  Richards,  a  Simon  Fraser  University  pro- 
fessor and  editor  of  the  study,  says  that  while  poor 
people  must  be  treated  with  respect,  welfare  docs 
not  work. 

"When  discussing  the  level  of  people  on  welfare, 
you  are  dealing  with  a  great  deal  of  human  pain.  It 
IS  wrong  to  think  of  the  issue  in  a  dispassionate 
way,"  said  Richards. 

"Canada's  social  policy  has  gone  loo  far.  There  is 
a  need  for  fiscal  restraint  and  the  program  is  coun- 
ter-productive." 

The  study  suggests  limiting  the  total  length  of 
time  an  employable  adult  can  receive  welfare  ben- 
efits. Those  who  exceed  the  limit — as  a  condition  to 
continue  receiving  welfare — must  partake  in  a  train- 
iiig  program  fora  private  sector  job  or,  if  no  jobs  are 
available,  work  at  a  government-provided  job. 

However.  Ernie  Lighiman,  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  U  of  T,  disagrees.  Lightman,  who  wrote 
the  only  dissenting  essay  on  workfare  in  the  study, 
says  workfare  is  coercive  and  may  even  be  more 
expensive  than  the  current  system. 

"Workfare  is  a  stupid  idea  and  the  wrong  way  to 
go  because  it  won't  achieve  what  [supporters  of 
vorkfarel  want  to  achieve,"  said  Lightman.  "It  s 
not  that  people  don't  want  to  work,  it's  that  there  are 
not  enough  jobs  and  not  enough  training  programs 
available." 

Workfare  is  based  on  a  paternalistic  desire  to 
punish  welfare  recipients  for  their  supposed  abuse 
of  the  system  and  to  ccx;rce  them  into  performing 
work,  says  Lightman. 

John  Clarke,  provincial  organizer  for  the  Ontario 
Coalition  Against  Poverty,  also  calls  workfare  ex- 
ploitative. 

"If  the  government  requires  task  labour  for  wel- 
fare payments  then  the  program  is  slavery  and  not 
employment,  '  Clarke  said.  "If  jobs  were  available 


for  people,  then  post  them  so  that  people  could 
apply." 

But  David  Brown,  senior  polic7  analyst  at  the 
CD.  Howe  Institute,  says  the  increasing  amount  of 
people  depending  on  welfare  necessitates  change. 

Brown  says  the  people  most  affected  by  the  rise 
in  the  unemployment  rate  don't  have  the  skills  to 
lake  a  job  that  makes  significantly  more  than  they 
would  get  on  welfare. 

"There  are  less  returns  for  work  at  lower  skill 
levels,"  Brown  said.  "If  the  trend  continues,  the 
competition  between  work  and  welfare  will  become 
more  adverse  and  push  more  people  into  the  social 
safety  net." 

Welfare  has  been  criticr/x;d  for  discouraging  pan- 
lime  or  low-wage  work.  But  Brown  says  people 
who  want  to  work  part-lime  should  not  have  to  lose 
more  in  welfare  than  they  gain  in  wages. 

Such  a  program,  which  would  top  up  the  under- 
employed's  wages  with  partial  welfare  payments, 
would  have  to  be  organized  on  the  provincial  level, 
or  lower,  he  said. 

"It  must  be  community-dependent  because  it 
depends  on  the  setting  to  make  it  work,  "  Brown 
said. 

Richards  agrees  that  wage  subsidies  are  an  effec- 
tive way  of  dealing  with  poverty. 

"To  provide  passive  welfare  is  noi  very  intelli- 
gent. We  will  help  the  poor  more  by  being  a  little 
more  intrusive."  said  Richards.  "We  cannot  finance 
a  non-active  lifestyle.  It  not  got)d  for  the  recipients 
or  their  children. " 

But  Clarke  said  wage  subsidies  could  mean  em- 
ployers could  get  away  with  exploitation  and  lower 
wages. 

"Workfare  means  that  the  employer  is  no  longer 
responsible  for  providing  families  with  a  decent 
wage,"  he  said. 

"It  will  create  a  trend  among  employers  to  drive 
down  wages  for  the  general  working  population," 
he  said. 

Clarke  says  the  study  is  biased  and  its  results 
must  be  questioned. 

"The  CD.  Howe  Institute  is  an  enormous  propa- 
gation machine  for  the  voice  of  big  business,  claim- 
ing to  speak  for  national  interests.  " 

Lightman  agrees. 

"People  on  the  left  are  constantly  told  to  rethink 
their  positions,  but  in  this  case  I  think  the  people  on 
the  right  are  in  a  time  warp,"  he  said. 


Women  call  for  collaboration 


Continued  from  page  1 

grants. 

"I  As  a  result  of  lhe|  changes, 
they  are  going  to  be  taxing  people 
to  enter  the  country.  They  only 
want  the  rich.  IRefugees]  don't 
have  the  kind  of  money  to  pay, 
[but]  refugees  need  protection  be- 
cause they  are  in  political  danger. 
They  are  trying  to  pay  the  deficit 
on  the  backs  of  the  most  vulner- 
able." 

Annette  Labonte  said  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  women's  groups 
must  get  together  and  collabo- 
rate. 

"With  all  the  cutbacks,  there  is 
no  one  in  government  or  any  kind 
of  group  that  we  can  have  faith  in, 
no  one." 

Labonte  said  women  must  even 
be  conscious  of  where  there 
money  spent  on  consumer  prod- 
ucts is  going. 

"Are  they  treating  the  people 
that  work  for  them  well?  Is  it  a 
good  cause?" 

"Everything  that  you  do,  do  it 
with  intent,"  she  said. 

However,  the  march  was  not  a 
women-only  event.  Hillel  Issaks 
said  he  felt  it  was  an  especially 
important  time  to  show  his  sup- 
port in  light  of  a  world-wide  swing 
to  the  right. 

"I'm  here  to  support  women, 
as  I  always  have,  they  are  5 1  per 
cent  of  the  population...  To  quote 
Lucy  Parsons — she  said  'we  are 
the  slaves  of  slaves" — within  any 
oppressed  group,  women  are  the 
most  oppressed.  That's  why  I'm 
here  to  support  women.. .  and  their 
articulation  of  what  they  see  as 
the  solutions  to  their  oppression 
and  to  support  their  self  determi- 


nation."" 

Laurence  Montgomery  said  he 
preferred  to  look  to  the  more  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  march. 

"I  think  a  wonderful  thing  is 
happening  here,  I  don' t  think  its  a 
new  consciousness  or  a  new  spirit. 


but  different  people,  different 
spirits  becoming  less  insulated 
from  each  other,  everyone  is 
here." 

The  march  ended  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  University,  where 
a  Women's  Day  fair  was  held. 


Documentary 
depicts  internment 


Continued  from  page  1 

Kapuskasing,  the  sites  of  two  of 
the  camps.  A  third  marker  and  a 
display  will  be  unveiled  this  sum- 
mer at  Banff  National  Park,  an- 
other former  camp  site,  he  says. 

Along  with  the  markers, 
Gregorovich  also  hopes  that  the 
community  will  receive  some 
degree  of  financial  compensation 
in  the  future. 

He  said  that  while  appropriate 
amounts  should  be  given  to  sur- 
vivors, its  main  use  would  be 
towards  historical  research  about 
these  events  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  research  center  at  Banff. 

"We  want  to  use  the  money  to 
educate  at  all  levels,  from  high 
schools  onward,  to  make  it  a  part 
of  Canadian  history," 
Gregorovich  said.  "We  should 
know  about  these  parts  of  our 
history  and  not  think  that  it's  all 
Anne  of  Avonlea." 

He  adds,  however,  that  the 
Ukrainian-Canadian  community 
is  not  trying  to  draw  comparisons 
with  the  internment  of  Japanese- 
Canadians  during  the  Second 
World  War. 


"It  was  a  different  time,  a  dif- 
ferent situation,"  Gregorovich 
said.  "We  fully  support  anybody's 
redress,  but  ours  is  a  particular 
case.  The  Italian  community  has 
their  case,  as  do  other  communi- 
ties. They  are  all  wrongs  but  in 
their  own  particular  way  " 

The  presentation  of  Freedom 
Had  A  Price  was  one  of  the  events 
marking  Ukrainian  Week  at  U  of 
T. 

Luba  Krekhovetsky,  vice- 
president  of  the  use,  said  that 
they  had  decided  to  present  the 
film  to  exptise  and  help  more 
students  rediscover  this  piece  of 
Canadian  history. 

'The  condi  lions  of  racism  have 
changed,  and  the  groups  have 
changed,  but  the  misconceptions 
are  still  fundamentally  the  same." 
said  Krekhovetsky. 

"When  you  lot)lc  back,  ( intern- 
ment |  happened  in  World  War  I 
and  it  happened  in  Worid  War  II, 
so  there's  a  pattern.  When  you 
think  about  the  hysteria  that 
caused  il  and  the  implications  of 
it,  it  changes  our  view  of  the 
government." 
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Journalist  Kaplan  tells  tale  of  coming  doom 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

The  old  global  order  is  dying — 
the  new  order  is  yet  to  be  bom  and 
the  world  is  in  a  general  state  of 
chaos  as  it  approaches  the  21st 
Century. 

That  was  the  message  Robert 
Kaplan,  renowned  journalist  and 
contributing  editorof  The  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  brought  to  a  packed 
Earth  Sciences  auditorium  on 
Thursday  night. 

Kaplan,  whose  February,  1994 
article  "The  Coming  Anarchy"  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  was  so 
popular  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment faxed  it  out  to  all  its 
embassies  around  the  world,  was 
brought  to  U  of  T  by  the  Peace 
and  Conflict  Society. 

After  travelling  around  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Iran  and  Pakistan, 
Kaplan's  next  article  "Anarchy 
Updated,"  was  the  focus  of  his 
talk. 

The  current  violence  the  world 
is  seeing  in  Rwanda,  Somalia  and 
some  parts  of  the  Middle  East 
will  increase  as  we  approach  the 
millennium,  according  to  Kaplan, 


as  the  divisions  between  the  haves 
and  have-nots  widens. 

"There  are  more  people  who 
want  pieces  of  the  pie,  but  the  pie 
will  never  be  big  enough,"  he 
said.  "The  violence  in  the  coming 
years  of  the  2 1  st  century  will. ..  be 
the  violence  of  rising  expecta- 
tions that  cannot  be  met." 

And  the  Western  or  First  World 
countries  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  underde- 
veloped nations,  he  said. 

"Why  concentrate  on  places 
like  Pakistan  or  Sierra  Leone?" 
he  asked.  "Because  95  out  of 
every  1 00  people  each  second  are 
being  born  in  these  places." 

Problems  of  over-population 
in  these  countries  will  eventually 
have  disastrous  effects  on  the  in- 
dustrialized world. 

"The  West  faces  a  strategic 
disease  threat  as  a  result  of  growth 
of  shanty  towns,"  he  said. "The 
chances  of  new  killer  viruses  even 
greater  than  AIDS  may  be  [next]." 

Kaplan  used  the  example  of 
Karachi,  Pakistan  to  illustrate  the 
over-population  problem  of  many 
Third  World  nations. 

To  the  eyes  of  a  North  Ameri- 


can, the  city  seems  fine,  he  said. 

"The  airport  is  fine,  it's  [a] 
computerized  era,  very  middle 
class.  Like  the  middle  class  in  the 
United  States.  So  you'd  ask  your- 
self what's  the  problem.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  it's  untrue,"  he  said. 

The  middle-class  facade  actu- 
ally hides  a  steady  deterioration 
of  public  order,  he  says. 

"Karachi  is  an  unmanageable 
city  with  a  25  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment rale.  One  million  [people] 
live  in  shanty  towns  and  almost 
an  equal  number  of  them  are  drug 
addicts.  The  news  pages  show 
that  vast  areas  of  the  city  are 
controlled  by  political  mobs,"  he 
said. 

As  the  city  of  nine  million 
grows  by  400,000  each  year,  there 
is  an  exponential  increase  of 
young  people  who'll  never  fit 
inside  the  employment  and  school 
systems,  he  said. 

"All  the  problems  of  Karachi 
exist  in  other  forms  in  other  Paki- 
stani cities,"  he  said. 

What  has  happened,  says 
Kaplan,  is  that  an  elite  middle 
class  has  been  created  in  these 
Third  World  states  that  manages 


to  survive  when  everything  else 
falls  apart. 

"This  [middle  class]  ball  will 
also  consume  more  and  more 
Western  goods.  The  stock  mar- 
ket of  Pakistan  will  continue  to 
go  up,  but  the  standard  of  living 
will  go  down,"  he  said. 

"Pakistan  is  a  swing  slate.  ..like 
India  or  Brazil.  In  the  process  of 
a  difficult  and  unwieldy  transi- 
tion," Kaplan  said.  "If  they  fail, 
there  will  be  no  solutions." 

Kaplan  warns  that  one-third  of 
Sub-saharan  Africa  has  problems 
equal  to  that  of  Pakistan. 

The  failure  of  these  Third 
World  states  would  be  devastat- 
ing, he  said.  And  the  foreign 
policy  makers  are  not  making 
things  any  easier. 

"I'm  not  supportive  of  the 
United  Nations. .they're  bureau- 
cratic elites  who  are  trying  to 
engineer  reality  from  the  top 
down,"  he  said. 

Foreign  aid  will  not  be  able  to 
stop  the  down  slide  of  these  states, 
he  says. 

"Foreign  aid  will  not  be  able  to 
handicap  reality. ..some  places 
will  simply  fail,"  he  said. 


The  grim-reaper:  Robert  Kaplan. 

(Samantha  Rajasingham  VS) 


Lung  cancer  new  epidemic,  ovarian  cancer  evades  early  detection 

U  of  T  doctors  talk  on  women  and  cancer 


BY  Sarah  J.  Wilson 

You've  come  a  long  way,  baby, 
says  Virginia  Slims.  But  in  terms 
of  lung  cancer,  women  are  going 
the  wrong  direction,  says  Frances 
A.  Shepherd,  director  of  Medical 
Oncology  at  the  Toronto  Hospi- 
tal. 

Shephard,  also  a  professor  of 
medicine  at  U  of  T,  was  speaking 
at  a  symposium  on  women's 
health  held  at  the  Toronto  Hospi- 
tal. At  the  discussion,  "Women 
and  Cancer,"  doctors  presented 
the  latest  information  on  lung, 
ovarian  and  breast  cancer. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  is  the 
number  of  cases  of  lung  cancer  in 
Canadian  women  has  increased 
by  400  percent  in  the  past  25 
years,  says  Donna  Stewart,  head 
of  the  Women's  Health  Program 


at  the  Toronto  Hospital. 

And  most  of  those  women  are 
in  their  20s,  30s  and  40s,  says 
Shepherd. 

"That  means  they  will  prob- 
ably die  in  their  20s,  30s  and 
40s,"  she  said. 

The  number-one  cause  of  lung 
cancer  is  tobacco.  The  best  pre- 
vention against  lung  cancer  is  to 
quit  smoking — or  not  to  start. 

The  Canadian  Cancer  Society 
reports  more  Canadian  women 
smoke  than  men,  and  more  young 
girls  are  starting  to  smoke  than 
boys. 

Shepherd  said  she  does  not 
know  exactly  why  young  women 
are  lighting  up  more.  But  she  did 
have  some  ideas,  including  peer 
pressure,  gender-biased  advertis- 
ing, sophistication,  rebellion  and 
weight  control. 
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"They  [young  women]  don't 
see  the  risks  now,  and  they  won' t 
until  20  years,"  she  said. 

Women  have  a  four-in-ten 
chance  of  being  diagnosed  with 
cancer  during  their  lifetime,  and 
every  year  about  20,000  people 
die  of  cancer  in  Ontario  alone, 
says  Stewart. 

"That's  about  the  size  of 
Orangeville." 

But  50  per  cent  of  those  deaths 
could  be  prevented  by  stopping 
smoking  and  improving  diet, 
Stewart  says. 

Other  doctors  then  discussed 
ovarian  cancer,  and  the  difficulty 
they  have  in  giving  an  early  diag- 
nosis. 

While  ovarian  cancer  is  less 
common  than  lung  cancer,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  detect.  Even  an 
annual  pelvic  exam  is  ineffec- 


tive, says  Joan  Murphy,  head  of 
Gynecology  and  Gynaecologic 
Oncology  at  the  Toronto  Hospi- 
tal. 

"An  annual  pelvic  exam  has 
not  been  proven  in  any  tests  to 
help  us  find  this  cancer,"  she  said. 

"True  screening  for  ovarian 
cancer  is  not  possibly  with  cur- 
rent technology,"  she  said. 

The  Toronto  Hospital  has  set 
up  a  Family  History  of  Ovarian 
Cancer  Clinic  in  response  to  the 
theory  that  family  history  is  the 
most  significant  risk  factor  of 
ovarian  cancer. 

"Our  knowledge  about  the  ge- 
netics of  cancer  is  exploding," 
said  Murphy. 

The  multi-disciplinary  team  at 
the  clinic  can  do  an  initial  screen- 
ing process  over  the  phone  to 
analyze  whether  a  particular  pa- 


tient may  be  helped  by  the  clinic. 

The  clinic  is  attempting  to 
lower  the  age  which  women  dis- 
cover they  have  ovarian  cancer. 

Close  to  70  per  cent  of  women 
find  out  that  they  have  ovarian 
cancer  once  it  has  already  pro- 
gressed to  a  late  stage  and  at  that 
point  there  is  only  a  15  per  cent 


cure  rale,  says  Murphy. 

"Women  and  Cancer"  was  the 
fourth  symposium  on  women's 
health  at  The  Toronto  Hospital. 
The  lecture  theatre  was  packed 
with  about  200  people — from 
doctors  and  nurses  to  students 
and,  most  prominently,  women 
with  cancer. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "/  would  be  a  mango,  because  rm  allergic  to  it. "  GC 
wannabe  Danny  Huh  mystifyingly  tells  the  Varsity  how  he's  looking  forward 
to  a  slow,  painful  death.  Oh  yeah  -  we're  going  to 
vote  for  him.  (p.  8) 

The  march  continues 


It's  International  Women's  Day  again.  But  even 
for  those  activists  who  have  traditionally  made  it 
a  practice  of  eating  a  prepatory  brunch  before 
trooping  down  to  Convocation  Hall,  marching 
to  Ryerson  and  making  a  day  of  it,  the  cause 
sometimes  seems  in  absentia. 

In  the  past,  the  goals  of  the  movement  seemed 
straightforward,  the  issues  simple  enough.  Pay 
equity.  Unfair  job  practices.  Epidemic  violence 
against  women. 

But  now  many  young  feminists  are  seeking  a 
niche  outside  of  the  traditional  women's  move- 
ment, which  seems,  at  least  on  the  surface,  to  be 
directionless  and  historically  redundant. 

This  is  not  surprising.  They  are  only  reacting 
to  the  numerous  challenges  to  the  validity  of 
women's  issues,  by  groups  such  as  the  Society 
for  Academic  Freedom  and  Scholarship  (which 
believes  equity  offices  on  our  universities  arc 
illegitimate  and  inefficient.)  These  questions 
mounted  by  the  right  in  Canada  have  thrown  this 
generation  of  feminists  into  something  of  an 
identity  crisis. 

It  cannot  escape  our  notice  that  these  oh-so- 
challcnging  questions  are  often  based  on  con- 
temptible untruths.  Take  the  sputtcrings  of  the 
l(H;al  chapter  of  SAFS  (see  next  page). 

They  assert  that  although  they  support  the 
university's  initiatives  to  actively  hire  a  greater 
number  of  qualified  female  academics,  there 
should  be  no  special  treatment  for  them.  If  you 
can't  take  the  heat,  they  assert,  get  out  of  the 
classnxim. 

Whether  you  want  to  take  leave  from  the 
profession  to  sail  around  the  world,  or  lake 
maternity  leave,  it  doesn't  matter.  Academic  life 
is  a  bitch,  they  say,  and  then  you  die. 

But  the  old  Darwinian  arguments  of  sink  or 
swim,  the  lough  shall  survive  and  the  weak  will 
be  weeded  out,  just  don't  cut  it. 

Those  who  question  the  conduciveness  of 


academic  life  for  women  as  mothers,  for  in- 
stance, do  so  not  because  they  are  requesting  the 
academy  to  lower  the  standards  for  working 
moms.  They  are  highlighting  the  system  whereby 
male  academics,  like  men  at  large,  do  not  equally 
participate  in  childbearing  or  childrearing,  and 
thus  don't  carry  the  same  burden. 

But  SAFS  is  partly  right.  If  we  as  were  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  our  professoriate  as 
SAFS  is,  we  could  express  ourconcem  about  the 
male  deadwood  floating  aimlessly  in  the  river  of 
tenure;  all  those  professors  Tom,  Dickand  Harry 
who  got  Ph.D.s  and  jobs  in  the  '60s  when 
university  budgets  were  swelling  phenomenally. 
But  somehow,  in  the  discussion  of  the  quality  of 
our  faculty,  this  point  eludes  their  great  minds. 

Or  take  the  now-underground  New  College 
paper,  the  Edition,  which  proudly  carries  "the 
first  men's  column  on  campus."  In  this  issue  the 
writer  laments  the  lack  of  research  on  men's 
health  concerns.  The  writer  questions  society's 
tendency  to  turn  ius  back  on  the  epidemic  of 
women's  violence  against  men,  and  suggests 
high  suicide  rates  among  men  are  ignored. "...  If 
we  were  to  reverse  the  tables,  and  these  statistics 
showed  women  committing  suicide  with  such 
frequency  and  sodisproponionately  ...,  the  fund- 
ing would  be  there  and  we  would  find  out  why." 

Poppyc(Kk.  To  imply  women's  concerns  are 
over-represented  in  the  annals  of  medical  re- 
search, or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter,  is  to- 
tally without  foundation. 

Want  the  truth?  Take  a  look  at  this  campus. 
Many  of  the  demands  for  equality  and  justice 
women  have  been  making  for  years  have  still 
gone  largely  unaddressed.  Feminists  arc  still 
fighting  for  the  same  things,  while  simultane- 
ously trying  to  w  ard  off  challenges  from  a  grow- 
ing, whiny  men's  movement. 

For  these  reasons — and  countless  others — 
long  live  International  Women's  Day. 
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BACKTAhK  letters  to  the  editor 


Try  it  again, 
Dr.  John 

I  just  read  "Living  far  away  from 
home,"  (Feb.  9)  by  John  Teshima, 
and  it  tempted  me  to  write  to  you. 

It  was  an  excellent  article  on 
his  heritage.  It  held  my  interest 
all  the  way.  Hope  to  read  more  of 
Teshima' s  articles  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Wanda  Murray 
Info  Desk  Clerk 
Erindale  College 

Wanted! 

Hi!  My  name  is  Forrest  Gump 
and  I'm  looking  for  two  more 
people  who  want  to  run  for  the 
SAC  (Sad,  Apathetic,  Costly) 
council  1996-1997.  Those  ex- 
cluded— students  from  Victoria, 
St.  Mikes,  New,  Innis,  Trinity  or 
U.C. 

Scarborough  or  Erindale  stu- 
dents: I  want  one  of  you  to  call 
me.  Please.  I  don't  know  any  of 
you  but  I'm  sure  there  arc  decent 
people  out  there. 

Professional  faculties;  Ifyou're 
willing  to  wait  an  exua  year  for 
that  high-paying  job,  give  me  a 
call.  We  ll  gel  together  over  a 
cafd  au  lait  and  talk  about  Star 
Trek,  Richard  Simmons,  and  that 
one  time  you  got  drtink  in  first 
year. 

Qualifications:  I)  For  you 
every  day  is  a  bad  hair  day;  2) 
Must  show  up  for  Varsity  photo- 
graphs and  appear  (just  seem  that 
way,  mind  you)  cognitively  in- 
ept; 3)  Previous  experience  in 
making  a  once  popular  student 
pub  into  a  money  loser  that  no 
one  cares  about;  4)  You're  a  rela- 
tion of  Ed  the  Sock. 

Added  perk — frosh  chicks 
think  you  are  like  Brandon  from 
90210. 

Salary — you  set  it. 

Former  president  Boss  Tweed 
(guy  who  wears  ugly  sweaters) 
calls  all  the  shots. 

Just  dial  9-LOSER. 

Stephen  M.  Doolev 
Vic  III 

Continuing 
the  tradition 

Marco,  Dave  and  I  are  so  terribly 
sorry  we  robbed  you  of  the  joy  of 
covering  a  campaign  like  last 
year's  debacle.  We  apologize  that 
over  at  our  official  student  rag 
you  are  going  to  miss  out  on 
lawsuits,  outrageous  allegations, 
and  bogus  promises  typical  of  the 
past  few  elections.  Well,  at  least 
it  will  give  you  the  excuse  to 


continue  ui  ignore  ihc  ncv.>  giv 
ing  on  at  U  of  T,  as  you  have  done 
most  of  this  year. 

With  such  U  of  T  related  issues 
as  "Rapping  with  Rael  on  cxtra- 
terresiial  life,"  and  prison  condi- 
tions in  Peru,  students  are  sure  to 
grab  a  copy.  So,  let's  get  to  that 
so-called  "editorial"  that  you 
printed  in  congratulations  to  us 
for  winning  the  SAC  presidency 
and  VP  positions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  year's 
council  actually  did  an  amazing 
job,  your  newspaper,  and  I  use 
that  term  kxisely,  has  been  un- 
able to  grasp  that  SAC  could  func- 
tion properly,  or  that  its  members 
could  do  their  jobs  and  run  their 
programs  successfully.  As  a  re- 
sult, you  continue  to  harp  on 
Edward  de  Gale's  year. 

You  actually  had  the  gall  to 
compare  Dave  Ruddell  and  my- 
self, who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  serve  on  the  board  un- 
der Ed,  to  his  ticket.  Despite  the 
fact  that  we  acted  as  watchdogs, 
trying  to  slow  down  his  budget  as 
he  rammed  it  past  an  unsuspect- 
ing board,  demanding  financial 
statements,  and  eventually  an  in- 
vestigative audit,  you  suggested 
that  our  acclamation  will  result  in 
the  rape  of  SAC.  Oh,  but  1  forgot. 
According  to  your  back  issues, 
you  guys  barely  even  mentioned 
our  attempts  to  control  the  dam- 
age of  the  dc  Gale  adminisu-ation. 
Nice  to  see  you  gave  de  Gale  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Ah,  but  isn't 
journalistic  integrity  a  laugh! 

The  allegations  of  manipulat- 
ing the  by-law  changes  to  guar- 
antee our  acclamation  were  lack- 
ing foundation,  as  well  as  jour- 
nalistic competence  and  integ- 
rity. If  you  had  done  any  serious 
research  into  the  issue  (which  you 
didn't,  as  none  of  us  ever  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  concerning 
the  issue),  you  would  have  found 
out  that  not  one  of  us  was  on  the 
by-law  review  committee  which 
put  forward  the  changes.  The 
motion  was  put  forward  by  out- 
going SAC  vice-president 
Rupinder  Ahluwalia,  and  Tara 
Lufi.  University  College  SAC  rep. 

The  entire  board  voted  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  to  ap- 
prove the  split  of  the  vice-presi- 
dency. Our  three  votes  were  out 
of  hundreds.  I  assumed  your  pa- 
per was  relatively  free  of  libelous 
comments,  but  distorting 
Ruddell's  voting  record  is  appar- 
ently not  above  your  standards. 
He  voted  against  the  VP  split. 
Sorry,  but  there's  just  no 
Watergate  style  cover-up  scan- 
dal for  you  to  smear  SAC  with.  A 
pity  for  your  sensational  style  of 
journalism. 

As  to  your  insulting  comments 
concerning  salaries,  I  hate  to  break 
it  to  you  again,  but  we  won't  be 
setting  our  own  salaries  either. 
Those  are  set  in  the  summer 


budget  passed  by  the  full  board, 
of  all  50  members,  not  by  a  con- 
spiratorial group  meeting  at  a  fra- 
ternity. 

And  lastly,  we  would  like  to 
apologize  to  you  for  being  quali- 
fied to  be  the  SAC  presidential 
team.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  we 
cover  the  spectrum  of  SAC  ac- 
tivities from  health  fair  to  home- 
coming, to  protests  in  our  formal 
portfolios  encourage  people  to 
support  us  instead  of  running 
against  us.  Maybe  you  would  pre- 
fer a  mud-slinging  campaign  to 
cover,  or  an  incompetent  ticket 
with  no  S  ACexpcricnce.  Wecan't 
apologize  for  the  lack  of  oppo- 
nents, but  we  can't  promise  that 
we  will  endeavour  to  make  our 
positions  coveted  for  the  enjoy- 
ment that  comes  with  getting  in- 
volved in  the  U  of  Tcommunity. 
Your  comments  are  at  best  lack- 
ing in  any  journalistic  standards, 
and  at  worst  libelous,  and  show 
you  really  don't  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  U  of  T  commu- 
nity at  all. 

But  hey,  your  paying  job  as 
editor  of  the  Varsity  "sure  beats 
working,"  dixjsn't  it,  Bruce? 

Greg  Todd 

SAC  Services  Commissioner 

(No  one  has  said  the  bylaw  re- 
view process  was  engineered  by 
Todd,  el  al.  to  aid  their  acclama- 
tion--the  candidate.':'  reputation 
for  personal  integrity  and  the 
council's  for  infighting  make  it 
unlikely— only  that  they  failed  to 
object  to  the  had  SA  C  policy  that 
got  them  all  acclaimed. 

At  the  Feb.  7  meeting  Todd 
refers  to.  no  one,  incluiling  David 
Ruddell.  spoke  against  the  idea. 
The  names  of  those  voting  on 
either  side  was  not  recorded:  it 
never  is  at  SAC  meetings. 

In  this  and  the  last  issue's  let- 
ters, no  one  has  challenged  our 
main  points:  I )  that  acclamations 
are  bad.  and  in  the  past  have  led 
to  abuse:  and  2)  that  the  recent 
bylaw  changes  have  increased 
the  probability  of  acclamation, 
this  year  and  in  the  future.-ed.) 
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Academe  not  suited  to  child-rearing 


BY  HEIDI 
TIEDEMANN 

Several  years  ago,  newspapers 
and  magazine  articles  began  lo 
cnihusiaslically  herald  the  age  of 
"postfeminism."  Women  had 
climbed  out  of  the  typing  pool 
and  into  corporate  boardrooms. 

Sometime  later,  in  the  midst  of 
the  celebrations  of  the  gains 
women  had  made,  government 
promises  for  universal  daycare 
were  quietly  dropped.  A  while 
later,  rumours  circulated  that 
highly  ambitious,  qualified 
women  were  actually  dropping 
out  of  careers  to  stay  home  and 
raise  children  or,  conversely,  pan- 
icking as  their  biological  clocks 
licked  relentlessly.  Women 
started  to  wonder:  was  it  really 
possible  lo  balance  a  full-time 
citreerand  full-lime  motherhood? 

After  all,  the  only  reason  men 
had  managed  lo  be  Supreme  Court 
justices  and  fathers  simultane- 
ously was  that,  as  male  parents, 
little  was  expected  of  them.  The 
consequence — superficial  and 
distant  relationships  between 


most  fathers  and  children — was 
so  common  that  it  didn't  occur  to 
anyone  to  even  label  it  a  problem. 

The  much  hallowed  bond  be- 
tween mother  and  child,  in  con- 
trast, could  not  be  as  easily  dis- 
pensed with.  Someone,  after  all, 
still  had  lo  be  a  little  more 
proactive  in  bearing  children  and 
continuing  to  nurture  them  out- 
side the  womb. 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  childcare  arrangements  re- 
main today  what  they  were  20 
and  30  years  ago,  before  the  sec- 
ond wave  of  feminism — the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  of  overbur- 
dened women. 

U  of  T  provides  a  good  exam- 
ple of  an  institution  that  has  failed 
to  adequately  consider  the  needs 
of  working  mothers.  As  with 
many  other  issues,  this  university 
would  prefer  to  undertake  a  study 
on  the  problem  than  offer  a  viable 
solution. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  univer- 
sity endorses  full  equality  be- 
tween the  genders,  and  loudly 
proclaims  its  support  for  over- 
coming traditional  barriers  to  hir- 
ing and  promoting  women.  On 


the  other  hand,  female  professors 
remain  a  minority,  and  are  almost 
non-existent  in  some  disciplines, 
and  the  lack  of  support  for  com- 
bining family  and  professional 
lives  can't  possibly  help. 

Daycare  services  on  the  St. 
George  campus  are  woefully  in- 
adequate. Arranging  teaching 
schedules  around  parental  leave 
can  be  an  administrative  night- 
mare. Few  professors  welcome 
children  into  the  classroom  on 
Professional  Development  days, 
orotheroccasions  when  childcare 
arrangements  range  from  diffi- 
cult to  impossible. 

This  is  hardly  a  child-friendly 
campus;  how  often  do  you  see 
children  playing  with  their  par- 
ents on  from  campus,  or  sitting 
with  them  in  student  cafeterias?  I 
saw  a  baby  in  Robarts.  Once. 
When  the  child  started  whimper- 
ing in  the  stacks  the  young  mother, 
under  the  glares  of  the  less  en- 
cumbered students,  quickly 
ducked  out. 

But  my  friends  and  I  still  hunch 
over  coffee  and  fantasize  about 
bearing  children  in  grad  school, 
between  PhD  orals  and  disserta- 


Sink  or  swim:  academe  not 
meant  for  the  faint  of  heart 


BY  PHILIP 
SULLIVAN 

I  was  rtoi  surprised  when,  true  to 
form,  the  Varsity  got  my  name 
wrong  and  distorted  my  views  on 
employment  equity  by  quoting  a 
single  remark  out  of  context  ("U 
of  T's  anti-PC  lobby  sponsors 
equity  debate,"  Feb.  6). 

1  was,  however,  surprised  when 
a  faculty  colleague  seized  upon 
this  remark  as  an  excuse  to  make 
unwarranled  inferences.  This 
demonstrates  precisely  the  point 
the  Society  for  Academic  Free- 
dom and  Scholarship  asserts: 
there  is  a  need  for  informed  de- 
bate on  equity  issues. 

For  the  record,  a  summary  of 
my  remarks  is  as  follows:  Com- 
ing from  an  Australian  working- 
class  background,  I  have 
benefitted  from  equity  policies 
designed  to  allow  such  individu- 
als access  to  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. Consequently,  being  well 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which,  un- 
til very  recently,  all  societies  have 
discriminated  against  women,  I 
support  the  idea  that  Canadians 
should  try  lo  develop  equity  poli- 
cies which  foster  the  inclusion  of 
women. 

However,  I  also  observed  that 
history  provides  cogent  exam- 
ples of  such  policies  that  were 
costly  and  counter-productive 
because  ihey  were  rooted  in  ide- 
ology, rather  than  reflecting  the 
realities  of  the  human  condition. 

In  A  Distant  Mirror,  historian 
Barbara  Tuchman  describes  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  com- 
merce by  the  14th  century  Chris- 
tian church  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  economic  equity;  "to  en- 
sure that  no  one  gained  an  advan- 
tage over  anyone  else,  conruner- 
cial  law  prohibited  innovations 
in  tools  lo  techniques,  undersell- 
ing below  a  fixed  price,  working 
late  by  artificial  light... "Tuchman 
observed  that,  "It  was  the  denial 
of  economic  man  and  conse- 
quently even  more  routinely  vio- 
lated than  the  [Church's]  denial 
of  sensual  man." 

I  believe  that  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment's Employment  Equity 


legislation  involved  similar  deni- 
als of  reality,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly obvious  in  the  case  of  women 
academics.  An  eloquent  Jamai- 
can aphorism  captures  the  essence 
of  the  successful  academic  life; 
"Genius,  the  jewel  that  dazzles 
mortal's  eyes,  is  often  persever- 
ance in  disguise." 

Academic  life  is  demanding 
and  competitive  for  everybody. 
While  some  feminists  apparently 
believe  the  wish  of  many  women 
to  nurture  their  children  is  a  con- 
sequence of  patriarchy,  many  in- 
telligent and  capable  women  con- 
sider such  a  view  as  patronizing, 
and  choose  lifestyles  that  accom- 
modate their  wish. 

Forexample,  a  large  U.S.  com- 
pany that  prided  itself  on  its  ag- 
gressive promotion  of  women  was 
targeted  by  an  activist  group  be- 
cause there  were  insufficient  num- 
bers in  upper  management.  Psy- 
chologists studying  the  company 
found  many  of  the  female  middle 
managers  were  simply  not  pre- 
pared to  compromise  their  family 
life. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  a 
considerable  body  of  evidence 
which  implies  the  presumption 
of  systematic  discrimination  that 
lays  behind  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's legislation  is  false.  In  par- 
ticular, I  believe  that  the  absence 
of  women  from  academe  largely 
refiects  their  rejection  of  a  par- 
ficularly  demanding  hfe-style. 
While  some  actions  can  be  taken 
to  ameliorate  this,  achieving  the 
goals  imposed  by  Ontario's  leg- 
islation must  necessarily  involve 
incompetent  and  destructive  in- 
terference in  academe. 

I  concluded  my  remarks  by 
staling  I  support  this  university's 
hiring  policy  as  it  applies  to 
women.  That  is,  if  two  equally 
qualified  candidates,  one  female, 
one  male,  are  available  for  a  post, 
then  we  should  hire  the  female. 

It  seems  to  me  thai,  on  sensi- 
tive issues,  journalistic  responsi- 
bility implies  ensuring  that  quotes 
or  paraphrases  are  actually  repre- 
sentative of  the  views  of  the 
speaker.  Only  a  little  effort  would 
have  been  required  to  produce  an 
accurate  two-sentence  summary 


of  my  remarks. 

Philip  Sullivan  is  a  Toronto  board 
member  of  the  Society  for  Aca- 
demic Freedom  and  Scholarship. 


lions  on  Joyce.  Since  we're  all 
planning  academic  careers,  it 
seems  likely  thai  might  be  the 
mosl  carefree  period  of  our  lives. 
The  ominous  example  of  female 
professors  who  are  balancing  chil- 
dren and  full-time  teaching  sched- 
ules, and  attempting  to  squeeze 
in  committee  meetings,  research, 
and  supervising  doctoral  students 
on  the  side,  has  scared  us  all. 

This  year,  I've  noticed  more 
woman  professors  with  children 
who  seem  lo  be  almost  chroni- 
cally ill,  overcome  with  exhaus- 
tion and  the  germs  brought  home 
by  their  finy  lots. 

Paula  Caplan  notes  the  same 
phenomenon  in  her  book  on  the 
continuing  discrimination  facing 
women  in  academic  life,  called 
Lifting  a  Ton  of  Feathers.  She 
attributes  it  partially  to  the  im- 
possibility of  doing  everything  at 
once,  with  little  support  or  assist- 
ance. 

The  situation  isn't  any  better, 
and  is  possibly  worse,  for  women 
staff  members  and  students, 
whose  financial  resources  are 
generally  more  limited.  Decent 
daycare  is  horrendously  expen- 
sive, and  the  wailing  list  for  sub- 
sidized places  can  be  years  long. 

In  many  ways,  however,  this  is 
an  invisible  problem;  recogniz- 
ing the  impossibility  of  combin- 
ing study,  work  and  childcare, 
many  women  with  children  have 
to  put  off  academic  study  foryears 
or  even  decades. 

In  the  meantime,  their  male 
peers  can  forge  ahead  with  the 
research  and  publishing  that  will 


Child  looking  for  daycare  space  at  U  of  T. 

(Samantha  Rajasingtiatn/VS) 


Land  Ihem  tenured  positions  and, 
eventually,  chairs  of  departments. 
Since  the  academic  world  still 
favours  candidates  whodon '  t  take 
sizable  breaks  between  periods 
of  study  and  teaching,  women  are 
at  a  tremendous  disadvantage. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  the  present 
system  isn't  serving  anyone's 
needs  adequately.  Men  whodon't 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  full 
and  equal  parents  while  pursuing 
careers  suffer.  Children  who  arc 
abandoned     to  television 
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babysitting  and  institutional  care 
are  being  shortchanged. 

And  not  least  of  all,  there  are 
the  women  who  buy  books  of 
soothing  meditations  for"Women 
who  do  too  much,"  while  won- 
dering with  grim  amusement  if 
there  is  a  working  mother  alive 
who  doing  less. 

Heidi  Tiedemann  is  a  U  of  T 
student  in  women 's  studies,  and 
is  hearing  the  tick,  tick,  tick  of 
other  people 's  biological  clocks. 
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To  name  or  not  to  name:  forging  an  identity  of  one's  own 


International  Women's  Day  march. 
BY  KRISTINE 


MAITLAND 

Another  Inlernalional  Woman's  Day  is 
upon  us  and  women  everywhere  are 
scrambling  lodccide  whal  they're  gonna 
call  themselves  this  year.  Will  it  be  a 
chorus  of  "I'm  not  a  feminist  BUT...,"  or 
"Damned  if  I'm  anything  BUT  a  femi- 
nist," or  belter  still,  "I'm  a  feminist  BUT 


NAC/LEAF/  Women's  Cenlrc/fill-in- 
the-blank  doesn't  represent  me." 

But  while  the  female  folk  of  Toronto 
try  to  decide  what  to  put  on  their  banners 
this  year,  I '  m  going  to  contemplate  some- 
thing trivial — like  the  nature  of  my  next 
paycheck.  You  see,  I  don't  really  take 
this  naming  thing  too  seriously.  Heck,  I 
use  a  different  name  depending  on  which 
community  I  am  associating  with.  Be- 
sides it's  something  that  I  don't  have  to 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 

work  at:  no  matter  what  I  do  somebody 
else  is  going  to  come  up  with  a  name 
FOR  me. 

When  I  was  in  elementary  school,  I 
was  the  poor  sot  who  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  one  who  looked  different 
than  everybody  else.  For  that,  schoolboy 
bullies  called  me  Nigger. 

When  I  was  in  elementary  school,  I 
also  had  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  smartest  students  in  class,  smart 


enough  to  recognise  the  incompetence 
of  those  who  taught  me.  I  also  had  the 
audacity  to  vocalise  this  fact  on  a  regular 
basis.  Of  course,  I  didn't  understand  it  as 
racism  yet.  I  just  knew  that  I  wasn't 
being  treated  fairly.  For  that,  my  teach- 
ers called  me  Troublemaker. 

By  the  time  I  was  in  high  school,  I  had 
the  distinction  of  being  able  to  recognise 
my  sexuality  (i.e.  that  I  had  one),  when 
everybody  was  still  trying  to  figure  theirs 
out.  For  that,  boys,  for  whom  maturity 
would  be  long  lime  in  appearing,  called 
me  Slut — but  on  the  bathroom  walls  and 
in  obscene  phone  calls. 

When  I  started  university,  I  discov- 
ered there  was  an  outlet  for  all  that  bud- 
ding sexuality.  Being  a  practical  woman, 
I  often  voiced  my  desires  openly  to  men 
(and  still  do),  but  was  often  left  wonder- 
ing why  all  those  white  guys  (as  this  is  U 
of  T),  looked  so  nervous  when  I  did  so. 
For  this,  plus  the  fact  that  I  keep  con- 
doms in  my  wallet,  some  men  called  me 
Whore...  only  now  they  did  it  out  of 
earshot  over  a  beer. 

By  third  year,  I  got  involved  in  that 
travesty  we  call  student  politics.  Opin- 
ionated, if  not  dedicated  from  day  one,  I 
spent  my  days  saying  "But  what  about. . .," 
and  coming  up  with  various  sophisti- 
cated ways  of  saying,  'This  is  absolute 
bullshit," — when  I  didn't  say  it  outright. 
For  that,  some  called  me  Bitch. 

I  spend  some  of  my  time  at  Church 
and  Wellcsley,  hanging  out  in  front  of 
the  Second  Cup.  My  gay  friends  and  I 


talk  about  the  issues  of  the  day,  be  it 
same  sex  benefits  or  whether  or  not  any 
of  us  will  be  able  to  afford  to  go  to  sch(X)l 
next  year. 

These  days,  when  asked  my  own 
sexual  orientation,  I  usually  reply  "indif- 
ference"— things  have  been  slow  in  the 
relationship  department,  being  a  straight 
black  woman  living  in  a  straight  white 
male  environment. 

Still,  I  enjoy  the  company  of  my  gay 
male  friends,  and  relish  our  debates.  But 
for  that,  sexually  uptight  teenage  boys 
call  me  Dyke  as  they  speed  by  in  their 
parents'  cars  (grown  men  who  are  sexu- 
ally uptight  drive  their  own  cars...) 

Now  1  am  out  of  university  (soon  to  be 
back  in),  and  living  in  an  age  where 
political  correctness  prevents  people  from 
calling  me  a  nigger,  troublemaker, 
slut,  whore,  bitch  or  dyke:  so  they  call 
mc  That  Feminist  instead. 

In  essence,  either  names  arc  imposed 
on  us  or  get  taken  from  us.  When  you 
really  gel  down  to  it,  naming,  or  in  these 
cases  name-calling,  is  often  only  given 
power  via  apprehension  and  fear.  Since 
I'm  neither  apprehensive  about  standing 
up  for  whal  I  believe  in,  nor  fearful  of  my 
right  to  live  as  I  choose,  I  have  nothing  lo 
worry  about. 

And  for  that,  my  friends  call  me 
Kristinc. 

Kristine  Maitland  is  a  fonner  U  of  T 
student  and  was  active  at  the  Women 's 
Centre  here  on  campus. 


Dear  Sex  Exchange. 

I  am  a  23  year-old  male  and  my 
girlfriend  recently  told  me  that 
she  is  bisexual.  It  doesn't  worry 
mc  because  we  care  for  each  other 
a  lot.  It  is  just  that  I  don'l  under- 
stand. Whal  does  bisexualiiy 
mean? 

Signed,  Perplexed 

Dear  Perplexed, 

Bisexualiiy  is  a  confusing  ihing 
for  a  lot  of  people.  Your  girl- 


friend has  the 
ability  lo  have 
fulfilling  sexu- 
ally intimate  re- 
lationships with 
both  men  and 
women.  She 
may  never 
choose  lo  act  on 
the  feelings  she 
has  for  females. 
It  is  simply  thai  for  many  bi- 
sexuals,  committing  loeither  hci- 
erosexualily  or  homosexuality 
feels  like  they  arc  denying  an 
important  part  of  themselves. 
Some  psychologists  have  argued 
that  we  all  lie  somewhere  in  the 
"grey  area"  on  the  sexuality  spec- 
trum and  that  few  of  us  lie  at  the 
extremes.  Other  health  profes- 
sionals have  said  that  most  of  us 
are  either  straight  or  gay,  with  a 
few  in  the  middle.  Whether  one 


belie  ves  these  theories  ornol  isn' t 
really  all  that  imporianl.  Whal  is 
more  important  is  thai  your  giri- 
friend  feels  comfortable  with  her 
sexuality  and  she  feels  content 
within  the  relationship  you  have. 

Il  can  be  frightening  to  hear 
thai  a  partner  has  feelings  for 
both  sexes.  If  you  work  hard  at 
being  honest  and  sincere  with 
each  other,  you  can  begin  to  look 
beyond  sexual  orientation  and 
establish  real  trust.  If  you  feel 
uncomfortable,  discuss  il  with 
your  partner. 

There  is  far  more  to  be  said 
alHJut  bisexualiiy,  so  perhaps  she 
wants  lo  consult  books,  available 
at  places  like  the  Women's  Book- 
store on  Harbord  Street.  There 
are  also  social  groups  forbiscxu- 
als  and  she  can  find  out  about 
them  through  the  5 1 9  Church  St. 
Community  Center. 


Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  22  year  old  male.  I  am 
turned  on  lo  the  idea  of  bondage 
and  S/M  but  I'm  scared  of  the 
pain. 

Signed,  Turned  on 

Dear  Turned  On, 

S/M  is  noi  jusi  about  pain.  Il  is 
just  another  way  lo  live  out  fanta- 
sies within  a  caring  relationship. 
You  need  to  talk  lo  your  partner 
lodeiermine  your  tolerance  level . 
You  can  read  up  on  different  ways 
to  approach  S/M  as  there  are  many 
excellent  books  available  on  the 
subject.  Il  is  important  to  start 
slow  and  to  establish  a  "safe" 
word  that  you  and  your  partner 
know  means  stop.  S/M  does  not 
have  to  be  complicated,  violent 
or  costly.  You  can  play  domi- 
nant/passive with  your  partner 
with  such  roles  as  tcacher/siu- 


dent  or  policeman/citizen.  Just 
remember  to  use  your  imagina- 
tion and  to  play  safe. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  20  year-old  who  acquired 
an  STD  last  year.  I  haven't  had 
sex  since  because  I  don'l  want  lo 
lell  anyone  about  it.  Whal  am  I 
going  lo  do  with  my  sex  life? 
Signed,  Frightened 

Dear  Frightened, 

This  is  a  very  difficult  situation, 
and  if  you  want  lo  have  a  sexual 
encounter,  you  are  going  lo  have 
lo  gather  your  strength  and  take  a 
risk.  You  want  lo  minimize  the 
chance  of  being  hurt  emotion- 
ally, so  perhaps  casual  encoun- 
ters with  people  you  don't  know 
is  not  a  good  idea. 

When  you  meet  someone,  be 
sure  you  can  trust  them.  Take 


time  to  gel  to  know  ihem  and  be 
comfortable  with  your  relation- 
ship before  you  begin  thinking 
about  sexually  getting  involved. 
Tell  them  before  any  sexual  ac- 
tivity occurs,  and  be  sure  to  have 
all  the  relevant  facts  on  hand 
(maybe  get  some  literature). 
Know  how  to  protect  yourself 
and  your  partner.  Il  may  be  scary, 
but  you  may  also  be  pleasantly 
surprised. 

A  person  who  genuinely  cares 
for  you  will  find  a  way  lo  l(H)k 
beyond  this. 

Meredith  Brown  and  Sehastien 
Lavertu  are  counselors  at  the  U 
of  T  Sex  Education  Center.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  this  col- 
umn do  not  necessarily  represent 
those  of  the  Center.  Send  ques- 
tions c/o  the  Varsity  or  call  the 
Center  at  (416)591-7949. 
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Teamwork  threatens  physicians 

Health  professionals 
question  nurse  practitioners 


BY  Sarah  J.  Wilson 

Ontario  health  professionals  arc  demanding  to  know 
how  the  re-inlroduction  of  nurse  practitioners  will 
affect  their  role  in  the  province's  health  system. 

Nurse  practitioners  arc  registered  nurses  who 
have  additional  training  in  health  promotion,  reha- 
bilitation, and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. 

But  the  College  of  Family  Physicians  of  Ontario 
wants  a  judicial  review  of  the  plan  to  licence  nurse 
practitioners  because  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Health, 
Ruth  Gricr,  passed  the  plan  without  consulting  an 
advisory  council. 

Last  December,  legislation  was  passed  by  Queen's 
Park  giving  nurse  practitioners  a  definitive  role  in 
the  Ontario  health  system.  As  well,  starting  this 
September,  universities  with  nursing  schools  across 
the  province  will  offer  a  program  to  train  and 
register  these  nurses. 

Nurse  practitioners  had  been  unregulated  in  the 
province  since  1983. 

According  to  Peggy  Snyder,  president  of  the 
Nurse  Practitioners'  Association  of  Ontario,  nurse 
practitioners  will  have  the  authority  to  diagnose 
some  illnesses  and  prescribe  a  limited  number  of 
medications. 

However,  their  essential  responsibility  will  be  to 
promote  wellness. 

Marlene  Spruyt,  president  of  The  College  of 
Family  Physicians  of  Ontario,  says  this  is  a  problem 
between  health  professionals  and  the  government. 

"We  are  trying  not  to  set  this  up  as  a  doctors 
versus  nurses  problem,"  said  Spruyt. 

The  licensing  of  health  professionals  in  Ontario 
is  governed  by  the  Regulated  Health  Professions 
Act.  Some  of  the  18  professions  include  doctors, 
nurses,  dentists,  physiotherapists  and  chiropractors. 

Any  change  to  this  act  must  be  referred  to  an 
advisory  council  that  includes  representatives  of  all 
health  professions  as  well  as  members  of  the  public, 
says  Spruyt.  But  the  government  failed  to  do  this. 


she  says. 

"They  have  consulted  widely  with  other  nurses, 
not  other  professions.  That  is  our  concern." 

But  Snyder  says  that  there  was  extensive  consul- 
tation, but  that  the  doctors  did  not  listen. 

"This  is  a  case  of  Tf  you  don't  agree  with  me,  you 
didn't  hear  what  I  had  to  say,""  said  Snyder. 

She  says  there  had  to  be  a  push  from  the  govern- 
ment because  nurse  practitioners  have  essentially 
been  practicing  without  recognition  for  years. 

"Nurse  practitioners  have  been  around  for  20 
years,  walking  in  no-man's-land,"  said  Snyder. 
"Ruth  [Grier]  believed  in  the  role  and  was  willing  to 
do  some  pushing." 

There  was  a  nurse  practitioner  movement  in  the 
1970s  which  provided  training  for  250  nurses.  This 
was  in  response  to  a  shortage  of  general  practition- 
ers in  the  provinces'  rural  and  remote  areas. 

The  program  was  cut,  however,  in  1983.  Ever 
since,  the  role  of  the  nurse  practitioner  has  been 
unregulated. 

Arnic  Aberman,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  welcomes  the  re- 
introduction  of  nurse  practitioners. 

"The  more  well-trained  health  practitioners  there 
are,  the  better  it  is,"  said  Aberman. 

But  many  doctors  do  not  agree  with  Aberman. 

At  the  College  of  Family  Physicians  of  Ontario, 
Spruyt  says  there  are  two  opposite  views. 

"There  is  the  official  opinion  and  the  non-official 
opinion,"  Spruyt  said. 

Beginning  in  September,  all  ten  nursing  schools 
in  Ontario  universities  will  offer  one  or  two-year 
courses  for  registered  nurses  allowing  them  to  work 
without  the  supervision  of  a  doctor. 

Snyder  says  the  Nurse  Practitioners'  Association 
of  Ontario  advocates  teamwork.  The  optimal  situa- 
tion would  be  for  a  patient  to  have  both  a  general 
practitioner  and  a  nurse  practitioner  under  the  same 
roof. 

"This  is  a  move  toward  teamwork  and  that  can  be 
threatening  for  physicians,"  said  Snyder. 


Reform  needed  for  eldercare, 
says  community  worker 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

There  is  a  strong  need  to  reform 
the  delivery  of  services  to  seniors 
who  live  on  their  own. 

This  was  the  message  given  by 
Jerry  Bcrman,  director  of  home 
services  for  Senior  Care,  a  North 
York  agency  that  provides  serv- 
ices for  seniors. 

Bcrman  gave  a  workshop  on 
community  services  for  the  eld- 
erly last  Wednesday  at  U  of  T. 
The  seminar  was  organized  by  U 
of  T's  Office  of  the  Family  Care 
Advisor. 

A  wide  variety  of  community 
services  are  available  for  seniors 
who  need  them,  including  nurs- 
ing, homemaking,  meals  on 
wheels  and  occupational  and 
physical  therapy.  The  problem, 
Berman  says,  is  that  the  system 
delivering  these  services  is  not 
necessarily  user-friendly. 

"[Wje  have  many,  many  dif- 
ferent agencies,  large  and  small, 
each  with  its  own  criteria  for  eli- 
gibility," said  Berman.  "(And] 
depending  on  what  part  of  the 
city  you  live  in,  you  have  access 
to  a  different  agency." 

"Because  of  this  fragmenta- 
tion, there  is  too  much  confusion 
and  there  is  [a  problem)  with  ef- 
ficiency," he  said. 

Berman  says  that  ultimately,  it 
is  those  who  are  supposed  to  ben- 
efit from  these  services  who  suf- 
fer because  of  this  fragmentation. 

Seniorsorihcircaregivers  may 
have  to  deal  with  three  or  four 
agencies  for  a  complete  slate  of 
services.  The  problem  with  this, 
Berman  says,  is  that  the  agencies 
usually  aren't  in  contact  with  one 
another. 

"If  the  nurse,  homcmaker  or 
social  worker  [were]  employed 


by  the  same  agency. ..they  can 
talk  to  each  other  and  determine 
the  best  service  to  be  provided. 
[But]  right  know,  we  don' t  talk  to 
each  other,"  said  Berman. 

There  are  those  who  are  call- 
ing for  a  streamlining  and  con- 
solidation of  the  system,  Berman 
says. 

This  would  involve  replacing 
the  multitude  of  large  and  small 
agencies  offering  different  serv- 
ices with  a  smaller  number  of 
very  large  agencies  offering  a 
multitude  of  service,  called  multi- 
service agencies. 

But  he  says  this  call  for  change 
is  being  resisted  by  large  and 
infiuential  agencies  who  could 
face  managerial-level  job  cuts  and 
a  loss  in  influence  in  the  new 
system. 

"[When]  you  are  doing  away 


with  1 ,000 agencies  [and]  replac- 
ing them  with  1 20,  there  could  be 
a  loss  of  jobs  in  setting  up  the  new 
system." 

There  is  a  lack  of  political  will 
to  confront  the  problem,  Berman 
says. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  one  in 
the  Ministry  of  Health  who  is 
willing  to  do  this.  The  only  groups 
that  supports  this  change  whole- 
heartedly are  the  consumer  groups 
that  are  representing  the  seniors," 
said  Berman. 

Berman  says  that,  while  home 
services  for  seniors  have  not  faced 
any  substantial  cuts  in  funding, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  de- 
mand. Because  of  this  increased 
demand,  he  says,  those  who  offer 
home  services  for  seniors  have 
had  to  cut  length  and  frequency 
of  visits  to  avoid  waiting  lists. 
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Quebec  separatists  non- 
democratic  to  aboriginals:  prof 


BY  Aaron  Chan 

Quebec  separatists  are  not  will- 
ing to  grant  the  province's  abo- 
riginal people  the  same  right  to 
self-determination  that  they  want 
for  themselves,  says  Mary  Ellen 
Turpel,  a  prominent  aboriginal- 
rights  activist  and  lawyer. 

She  spoke  last  Wednesday  at 
New  College  as  part  of  U  of  T's 
Katherine  Baker  Memorial  Lec- 
tures. 

The  lecture,  entitled  "Oui,  the 
People?  -  Aboriginal  People's 
Self-Determinalion  and  Quebec 
Secession",  was  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 60  people. 

Turpel  says  that  Quebec  sepa- 
ratists, including  politicians  in 
the  Parti  Qucbecois  and  Bloc 
Quebccois,  arc  using  a  double- 
standard  by  claiming  the  right  to 
self-determination  for  the  people 
of  Quebec  while  denying  the  same 
right  to  the  province' s  indigenous 
peoples. 

"If  Quebec  wants  self-deter- 
mination, why  do  they  deny  in- 
digenous peoples  self-determina- 
tion? I  just  find  it  ironic,"  she 
said. 

Turpel  says  that  she  has  been 
criticized  for  bringing  this  issue 
up. 

"For  raising  this  question,  I'm 
attacked  as  anti-Quebec.  But  this 
is  a  legitimate  concern.  It  deserves 
critical  attention." 

Turpel  also  says  she  has  con- 
cerns about  Quebec  Premier 
Jacques  Parizeau's  belief  in  a  sin- 
gle, homogeneous  culture  in  the 
province. 

An  example  of  this,  Turpel 
says,  was  Parizeau's  use  of  the 
phrase  "we  the  people"  when 
announcing  the  establishment  of 
the  sovereignty  consultation- 
committees  late  last  year.  These 


committees  will  ask  the  people  of 
the  province  what  they  want  to 
see  in  the  constitution  of  a  sover- 
eign Quebec. 

She  says  that  in  using  the 
phrase,  Parizeau  was  not  taking 
into  account  the  existence  of  vari- 
ous non-French  speaking  groups 
and  the  distinct  indigenous  peo- 
ples of  Quebec. 

"How  does  Parizeau  say  this  as 
though  there  is  only  one  group  in 
Quebec?"  she  asked. 

After  exploring  some  of  the 
legal  issues  associated  with  Que- 
bec separation  and  indigenous 
right,  Turpel  says  she  could  not 
find  a  definite  procedure  or  prec- 
edent for  Quebec  to  move  from 
the  status  of  province  to  sover- 
eign stale. 

And  she  adds  that  the  indig- 
enous peoples'  claim  to  the  right 
of  self-determination  is  in  some 
ways  superior  to  that  of  the  sepa- 
ratists. 

Despite  this,  she  says,  recogni- 
tion of  aboriginal  claims,  let  alone 
aboriginal  self-government,  is  far 
from  becoming  a  reality  in  Que- 
bec. 

There  were  several  reasons  for 
this,  she  said,  including  a  climate 
of  racial  discrimination,  and  the 
tradition  of  colonialism  within 
this  country. 

"Indigenous  peoples  are  con- 
sidered inferior,"  she  said. 
"[They' re  I  considered  less  im- 
portant than  provinces  and  na- 
tions." 

Turpel  says  the  separatists' 
concept  of  sovereignty  is  "abso- 
lutist and  repressive,"  with  a  1 9th- 
ccntury  view  of  territorially-based 
power. 

In  contrast,  the  indigenous 
movement  for  self-determination 
is  completely  different  in  focus, 
calling  for  a  type  of  "treaty  fedcr- 
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alism." 

Despite  this  difference,  she 
says,  aboriginal  leaders  have  been 
forced  to  mirror  the  secession- 
ists' positions  and  rhetoric  to  gel 
the  attention  of  the  national  me- 
dia. 

"The  indigenous  sovereignty 
debate  has  been  coloured  by  the 
Quebec  debate,  although  the  two 
claims  are  not  necessarily  in  con- 
tention," she  said. 

Turpel  is  a  visiting  professor  at 
U  of  T's  Faculty  of  Law,  from 
Dalhousie  University. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Caricton, 
Cambridge,  and  Harvard  univer- 
sities, and  is  a  member  of  the 
Indigenous  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Nova  Scolia  and  Saskatch- 
ewan bars. 
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Varsity  Governing  Council 

ELECTION  extravaganza! 

TEN  UNDERGRADUATE  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  COMPETE  FOR  THE  TWO  COVETED  SEATS 


Il's  that  lime  of  year  again — lime  for 
sludenls  lo  vote  in  iheir  representalives 
for  next  year' s  Govemi  ng  Council .  Start- 
ing the  week  of  March  20,  full-time 
students  will  have  ten  candidates  to 
choose  from  lo  fill  the  two  coveted  seats 
at  U  of  T's  highest  governing  body. 

Unknown  to  most  students,  the  Gov- 
erning Council  is  where  all  the  power  is 
al  this  university.  Ils^O  members — in- 
cluding reps  from  the  faculty,  adminis- 
tration, staff,  the  provincial  government 
and  students — have  the  final  say  on  al- 
most every  single  important  decision 
here. 

The  council  decides  on  everything 
from  axing  courses,  departments  and 
faculties  to  deciding  on  whether  or  not 
your  tuition  fees  will  increase  next  year. 
The  council  also  manages  U  of  T's  S5(X) 
million  budget  and  decides  which  areas 
of  the  university  will  have  money  cut 
and  which  won't.  It  also  governs  the 
university's  sexual  hara.ssmeni  policy 
and  the  code  of  student  conduct.  Robert 
Prichard,  president  of  the  U  of  T,  reports 
directly  lo  the  board. 

As  you  can  imagine,  ihc  council's 
decisions  have  direct  impact  on  student 
lives.  Il's  too  bad  few  students  know 
what  the  council  is,  or  care  to  vole  or  run 
for  the  seats. 

After  the  momentous  budgetary  cuts 
to  provincial  funding  for  post-secondary 
education,  outlined  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's recent  budgei,  universities  are 
in  a  slate  of  crisis.  If  students  want  lo 
have  a  say  in  how  this  university  handles 
the  deep  financial  cuLs,  ihey  must  elect 
strong  and  smart  reps. 

The  Varsity  has  compiled  a  list  of 
questions  and  a.skcd  each  candidate  run- 
ning fora  seat  representing  part-lime  and 
full-time  students  to  answer  them.  We 
tried  lo  ask  questions  which  would  give 
you  an  idea  of  who  these  people  are  and 
if  they're  up  for  the  job. 

Georgina  Bencsik 

BACKGROUND:  Second-year  studenl 
pursuing  a  double-major  in  political  sci- 
ence and  psychology  ai  Erindale  Col- 
lege. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  EXPERI- 
ENCE: Has  been  to  a  council  meeting. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES?  Tuition 
hikes,  refund  schedule,  .sexual  harass- 
ment, racism,  negative  stereotyping. 

A  non-smoker,  she  wants  smoking 
regulations  lo  be  more  strictly  enforced 
on  campus. 

STAND  ON  TUITION  HIKES:  Op- 
posed to  tuition  hikes  in  the  absence  of 
provincial  funding,  she  believes  the 
Governing  Council  should  give  students 
more  serx'ices  to  offset  the  eHcct  of  the 
cuts. 

WHAT'S  THE  WHITE  PAPER?  Did 

not  know. 

IF  YOU  COULD  BE  ANY  FRUIT, 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE?  An  apple  a 
day  keeps  the  doctor  away!  In  lhat  sense 
I  will  be  keeping  away  people  like 
Axworthy — who  take  students'  money — 
away." 

Michael  Cacfeamo 

BACKGROUND:  Fourth-j#r  studcni 
pursuing  a  specialist  program  in  Italian 
with  a  major  program  in  Political  Sci- 
ence al  ErindaJe  College. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  EXPERI- 
ENCE: Co-opied  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Affairs  Board. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  CONSTITUEN- 
CY'S ISSUES?  Tuition  hikes,  refund 
schedule. 

"(The  refund  schedule)  definitely 


needs  lo  be  revamped.  It  is  too  severe  as 
it  stands." 

STAND  ON  TUITION  HIKES:  I  can 

understand  a  small  rise  in  tuition  fees, 
but  the  proposed  extent  of  (the  increases] 
is  quite  dramatic." 

WH  ATS  THE  WHITE  PAPER?  Ii  is 

going  to  change  the  face  of  this  univer- 
sity into  a  more  graduate  and  research- 
orientated  institution." 

IF  YOU  COULD  BE  ANY  FRUIT 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE?  I'd  be  an 

orange. ..because  it  has  lots  of  vitamin  C 
and  it's  gtxxl  for  you." 

Danny  Huh 

BACKGROUND:  Second-year  Trinity 
College  studcni. 

"I  do  not  have  any  important  experi- 
ence in  politics.  Actually  (this  is[  my 
first  time  involved  in  politics.  Since  I  do 
not  have  any  politics  experience  I  can 
provide  innocent  and  fresh  new  ideas 
thai  old  politicians  never  thought  of" 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  EXPERI- 
ENCE: None. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES :  One  thing 
I  want  is  lo  give  more  power  lo  each  of 
Ihc  colleges  so  thai  ihcy  can  select  their 
applicants  in  terms  of  ihcir  own  criteria. 
So  thai  col  leges  can  offer  if  s  own  a  Minics 
(and  siudenls[  can  have  more  lime  in 
their  classes  lo  get  to  know  each  other. 

"I  also  wani  ihis  university  lo  be  a 
bilingual  university.  Since  Canada  is  a 
bilingual  country  I  think  every  member 
of  this  university  should  have  knowl- 
edge of  both  official  languages." 

STAND  ON  TUITION  HIKES:  If  it  s 

in  order  lo  mainlam  the  high  quality  of 
university  education. ..it's  wiser  to  spend 
more  money  for  tuition  rather. 

"So  if  it's  a  trade-off  between  quality 
of  education  and  the  money  we  have  lo 
pay  for  tuition  I  would  choose  the  quality 
of  education  ' 

WHAT'S  THE  WHITE  PAPER?  Did 

noi  know. 

IF  YOU  COULD  BE  ANY  FRUIT, 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE?  I  would  be  a 
mango,  because  I'm  allergic  lo  ii." 

Alan  Kenigsberg 

BACKGROUND:  Third-year  econom- 
ics and  history  major.  Treasurer.  Arts 
and  Science  Students'  Union.  On  the 

Academic  Bo;u-d  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  EXPERI- 
ENCE: "T  ve  been  to  almost  e  ver>'  meet- 
ing of  the  Governing  Council's  .Aca- 
demic Board,  but  not  the  main  [council] 
meetings." 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES:  "One  of 
the  biggest  issues  is  the  course  refund 
schedule— aside  fn)m  increasing  tiiitions. 
One  of  my  biggest  priorities  is  to  get  on 
lo  the  Business  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  to  deal  wiih  the  course  refunds. 

■■-Next  year  [the  Business  Board]  w  ill 
have  a  lot  of  influence  on  what  the  course 
refund  policy  will  be,  so  I  can  have  a 
good  say  in  changing  (it)  in  students' 
benefit  because  1  know  a  lot  about  it," 

STAND  ON  TUITION  HIKES:  "Whai 
worries  me  the  most  is  lhat  the  university 
has  been  making  a  lot  of  money  for  the 
past  coupleof  years.  I  don'tbelievc  ihey 
have  to  raise  tuitions  nearly  as  much  as 
Ihey  say,  because  the  university  is  doing 
pretty  wgll." 

WHAT'S  THE  WHITE  PAPER?  I 

read  it  when  it  came  out.  Ii  was  done  by 


the  provost.  It  talks  about  cutbacks,  cut- 
back expenses.(andl  a  shifi  from  under- 
graduate to  graduate  research." 

IF  YOU  COULD  BE  ANY  FRUIT, 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE?  "A  water 
melon,  because  I  can  be  firm  and  sweet 
and  I  can  also  be  close  to  my  roots." 

Niral  Merchant 

BACKGROUND:  Third-year  student  in 
commerce.  Member  of  AIESECToronlo. 
A  member  of  the  Trinity  College  Safety 
Committee. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  EXPERI- 
ENCE: None. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES?  Tuition 
hikes. 

STAND  ON  TUITION  HIKES:  Mer- 
chant is  opposed  to  tuition  hikes  in  ab- 
sence of  more  provincial  funding. 

"We  see  a  big  organization  faced  with 
a  budgetary  crisis,  so  something  has  to 
be  done,  a  compromise  has  to  be  made. 
But  students  shouldn't  have  to  bear  the 
full  burden." 

WHATS  THE  WHITE  PAPER? '  It  s 

a  siaiemcni  of  aims  and  objectives  as  to 
bow  the  university  can  bring  itself  in  the 
21  SI  century  and  beyond. 

"1  have  read,  I  believe,  certain  ex- 
cerpts." 

IF  YOU  COULD  BE  ANY  FRUIT, 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE?  1  think  I'm  a 
very  passionate  and  compassionate  per- 
son. I  am  quite  passionate  in  that  I'll  put 
1 10  per  cent  of  my  effort  inio  everything 
I  do.  As  wclL.  a  passion  fruit  is  quite 
swcci  and  in  fact  that's  the  way  I  think  1 
am." 

Tom  Peng 

BACKGROUND:  Third-year  compu- 
ter science  student.  Member, 
Scarborough  College  Council. 

"I  am  also  an  cntrepencur.  I'm  a  prin- 
cipal m  a  high-tech  firm  where  we  do 
computer  animation." 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  EXPERI- 
ENCE: None 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES?  "Tuition 
hikes,  fee  refund  schedules,  course  drop 
dates,  academic  freedom." 

"I  think  academic  freedom  should  be 
given  a  higher  priority." 

"With  regard  lo  fee  refund  schedules. 
Sludenls  don't  receive  any  refunds  after 
the  fourth  week.  I  think  that  is  loo  harsh. 
1  do  believe  in  the  abolition  of  drop 
dates.  Studcnus  should  have  the  option  lo 
drop  courses  right  lo  the  last  week  of 
their  term." 

STAND  ON  TUmON  HIKES:  "I  be 

lieve  in  reasonable  tuition  hikes.  I  be- 
lieve lhat  the  students  gave  the  federal 
government  their  best  shot  to  persuade 
them  not  to  raise  tuition  but  the  fight 
against  (ihem)  has  failed.  So  now  it's  up 
lo  the  administration  like  the  Governing 
Council  to  somehow  balance  all  the  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
reduced  funding. 

"I  believe  the GovcmingCouncil  must 
make  tuition  hikes  as  minimal  as  possi- 
ble," 

WHAT'S  THE  WHITE  PAPER?  It 

addresses  issues  of  funding  reductions 
and  how  to  address  those  reductions  in 
terms  of  enrolment  and  how  to  continue 
to  provide  academic  services  and  main- 
tain the  level  of  enroimeni  in  light  of  the 
reductions. '" 

IF  YOU  COULD  BE  ANY  FRUIT, 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE?  "1  would  be 
something  sweet  so  lhat  people  can 


share — like  a  melon." 

Carmel  Terner 

BACKGROUND:  Second-year  psy- 
chology student. 

"I  haven't  been  on  any  kind  of  group 
al  U  of  T  but  r  m  very  active  in  a  commu- 
nity group,  a  Jewish  organization,  but 
other  than  that  I  haven't  done  anything." 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  EXPERI- 
ENCE: None. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES?  Tuition 
fees.  Also,  letting  students  know  about 
the  various  levels  of  government. 

"I  think  a  major  concern  with  the 
commuter  students  is  that  when  I  started 
asking  for  signatures  for  the  Governing 
Council,  nobody  knew  what  it  was.  [Stu- 
dents] don' t  know  what's  going  on,  who 
makes  the  decisions  and  who's  talking 
for  them.  I  think  that's  a  major  issue." 

A  reading  week  during  first  term  would 
alst)  be  on  her  agenda,  she  says. 

"I  think  il's  unreasonable  to  have  two 
weeks  of  f  to  study  in  the  second  term  and 
none  in  the  first  term." 

STAND  ON  TUITION  HIKES:  If  tui- 
tion hikes  have  to  occur  I  think  they 
should  have  some  sort  of  safety  net  for 
pe<iple  who  can't  afford  (university)  but 
who  deserve  lo  go." 

WHAT'S  THE  WHITE  PAPER?  Did 

not  know. 

IF  YOU  COULD  BE  ANY  FRUIT, 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE?  'A  mango 
because  1  like  ii.it  tastes  good,  it's  exotic 
(and)  it's  a  fun  fimit  lo  eat." 

Paresh  Trivedi 

BACKGROUND:  First-year  studenl, 
wants  to  major  in  commerce.  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Hindu  Students  at  Erindale, 
one  of  the  biggest  clubs  at  the  college 
with  100  members. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  EXPERI- 
ENCE: None. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES?  i  d  say 

that  fees  are  definitely  an  important 
one. ..The  university  itself  charges  a  lot 
of  incidental  and  activity  fees  that  we 
might  be  able  to  do  reduce. 

(We  should  lackle  those)  because 
100,000  sludenls  protested  against  the 
government  cuts  and  that  wasn't  heeded 
very  well." 

STAND  ON  TUITION  HIKES:  "I  disa- 
gree with  hikes  under  all  circumstances. 
But  being  a  student,  I  would  like  to  see 
how  tuition  hikes  could  be  limited.  I 
don't  want  to  make  any  empty  prom- 


ICrindaic  (I  seal;  5  others  acdaimed) 
Mira  Jelic 
Andrea  Theopolos 

New  College  (3  scats) 

Kanni  Batthish 
A\c\  Chang 
Joan  Huang 
()rcn  Shoshan 

Nursing  (I  seat) 

Connie  Clieung 
Tina  Hua 

ScarixH-ough  (3  scats;  2  others  acdaimed) 

Kim  Haynes 
Eric  Mok 
Julius  Oiukol 
Mfsfun  Yohannes 

SL  Michael's  (3  seats) 

Aisling  "Ash"  Burke 
Palrick  James 
Carol  Ann  Nonhcou 


ises." 

WHATS  THE  WHITE  PAPER?  Says 
he  wants  to  get  a  copy. 

IF  YOU  COULD  BE  ANY  FRUIT, 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE?  I'd  say  an 

apple,  because  I  see  an  apple  as  repre- 
senting [discovery].  Especially  when  it 
fell  off  the  tree  and  hit  Issac  Newton  on 
the  head.  Therefore  it  represents  progress, 
wisdom,  and  the  continued  search  for 
knowledge." 

Anderson  T\ing 

BACKGROUND:  Third-year  student  of 
immunology. 

'I  have  kepi  in  touch  with  Gareih  and 
everyone  at  SAC."  Involved  with  Arts 
and  Science  General  Committee  and  the 
Science  Curriculum  Commitlcc. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  EXPERI- 
ENCE: "No,  but  I'll  lr>'  lobe  at  the  ones 
(meetings]  next  week.  I  had  planned  to 
attend  inOcKjber, but  my  schctlule didn't 
work  out.' 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES?  "l  think 
something  important  would  be  inciden- 
tal fees  and  T  know  that  SAC  has  a 
committee  together  that  is  tryi^nyfig- 
ure  out  what... students  shoulf^have  a 
decision  on  and  shouldn't.  Th^second 
issue  would  be  campus-wide.  There 
should  be  a  decentralization  ofjBl  three 
campuses,  mainly  Scarboro^h  and 
Erindale." 

Also,  he  say  s^estruciuring  the  refund 
schedule.  ^ 

STAND  ON  TUITION  HIKE%  H  wc 

are  realistic  and  honest,  we  ha#  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  it  is  ineviiable„|lhinka 
ten  per  cent  increase  per  year  iifeason- 
ableand  1  think  it  is  fair.  But  I  do^lieve, 
especially  the  government,  couldciit back 
in  different  areas." 

WHATSTHE  WHITE  PAPER?"rm 

still  trying  to  set  aside  some  time  on  my 
scheduIe...lo  study  it.  It's  a  study  of  U  of 
T  goals  from  now  until  the  year  2000  and 
how  Ihey  are  going  to  achieve  these 
goals.  It's  on  becoming  a  research-ori- 
ented university  with  large-scale  under- 
graduate leaching.  It's  a  wetty  hefty 
paper."  '  '"  ■ 

IF  YOU  COULD  BE  ANY  FRUIT, 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE?  1  think  1  11 
say  a  raisin,  because  I  don't  look  loo 
appefizing  on  the  outside  but  on  the 
inside  I'm  sweet. 

One  other  contender,  Victoria  College 
student  Amit  Puri,  could  not  be  reached 
in  time  for  this  issue. 
THURSDAY:  The  other  GC  races. 


Chrislophcr  Ramsaroop 
Micfaael  Rusek 

Trinity  College  (2  scats) 

Colum  Begley 

Joaalhan  Jucker 

Mikel^ 

Hanisoo  Moon 

Tracy  Rocstein 

Mike  "Droopy"  Waleiston 

University  CoDege  (3  scab) 

Rachel  Arbour 

Charlone  Hibbard 

Mark  Rcdingcr 

J.D.  Soles 

V.  Paul  A.  Virtucio 

Education  (1),  Engineering  (4),  Forestry 
(I),  l.aw  (I),  Medicine (1),  Pharmacy  (I).  Phys 
Ed  ( I ),  Victoria  (3),  Woodsworth  ( 1 ).  AH  posi- 
Gons  acclaimed. 

Architecture  (1),  Dentistry  (I),  Innis  (1), 
Music  ( I ),  Kehab  Med  ( I ),  TTP ( I)  left  vacant. 


Elections  in  contested  positions  to  be  held  Mar.  22  and  23.  Elections  for  president 
and  both  vice-presidents  were  acclaimed  last  week. 


And  they  re  off: 
SAC  Board  of  Directors  races 


JLJRES^ 
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Fifty  yeai*s  later  —  is  the  UN  getting  better  or  just  older? 


BY  Jeff  Blundfxl 
Varsity  Staff 

Fifly  years  ago,  represeniaiives  of  the 
Allied  coalition  met  in  San  Francisco  to 
create  a  new  world  order  out  of  the  ruins 
of  World  War  II.  In  1995,  the  United 
Nations  celebrates  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  iis  founders'  goal:  to  establish  a 
new  inicmaiional  system  based  on  rules, 
not  power. 

But  is  it  even  possible?  The  UN  now 
represents  over  160  countries  with  di- 
verse interests,  ranging  from  the  control 
of  violent  nationalist  rebellions,  to  the 
basic  task  of  providing  enough  food  for 
ihcir  citizens. 

Can  a  group  this  large  and  diverse 
come  to  a  consensus  on  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  how? 

It  has  been  suggested  we  are  entering 
a  golden  age  for  the  UN,  with  the  gradual 
decline  of  stale  sovereignty  is  leading  to 
a  situation  where  the  UN  can  be  a  de 
facto  world  government.  But  those  who 
have  studied  and  worked  in  the  world 
organization  are  not  sanguine  about  that 
prospect. 

Take  John  Kirton,  associate  professor 
of  political  science  at  U  of  T.  A  long- 
time UN  watcher,  he  says  the  idea  that 
the  UN  is  ascending  in  power  is  non- 
sense. 

"The  UN  is  bankrupt,  both  financially 
and  morally,"  he  says. 

Robert  Kaplan,  renowned  author  of 
The  Coming  Anarchy,  who  spoke  at  U  of 
T  Thursday  night,  is  if  anything  even 
more  pessimistic  about  the  organization. 

"The  UN  is  an  organization  typified 
by  bureaucratic  elites,  engineering  real- 
ity from  on  top,"  he  explains.  Kaplan 
says  no  world  organization  can  under- 
stand the  unfamiliar  needs  of  unfamiliar 
peoples. 

"Solutions  will  have  to  arise  locally  or 
they  won't  arise  at  all,  and...  will  simply 
fail,"  Kaplan  continues. 


Peacekeeping  or 

Peacemaking? 

The  UN's  highest  profile  activity  in 
the  past  five  years  has  been  its  peace- 
keeping endeavors.  At  present  there  are 
over  55,000  troops  stationed  as  part  of 
UN  peacekeeping  operations,  around  the 
world.  This,  in  spite  of  the  (act  that  the 
word  "peacekeeping"  never  appears  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  the  past,  this  meant  assisiin^ift. 
supervising  ceaselires. 

General  Indar-Jit  Rikhyc,  who  has 
served  with  UN  operation.s  since  1957, 
describes  the  various  mandates  that  the 
UN  pursues;  preveniative.  conventional, 
and  humanitarian  assistance.  I 

"You  start  with  conllici  prevention. 
Failing  that,  you  find  your.sell  in  a  peace- 
keeping situation,  then  post-conflici 
peace  building-— itopcning  hospitals  and 
such,"  said  Rikhyc. 

But  recently,  the  UN  has  engaged 
more  and  more  itl  oficnsivc  mil itary  ac- 
tion. Operation  UNPROFOR  in  Bosnia 
has,  on  numerous  occasions,  required 
and  used  force  beyond  what  is  typkally 
included  in  a  peacekeeping  mission,  in- 
cluding calling  in  NATO  air  strikes  and 
forcing  aid  convoys  through  road  blocks. 
But  the  Bosnia  experience  and  othere 
have  sparked  a  debate  over  the  differ- 
ence between  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making. 

"We  must  reassess  what  pcaccixcp- 
ing  means,"  said  Major  General  ??? 
Maclnnis  in  a  speech  at  U  of  T  in  Janu- 
ary. "Operation  UNPROFOR  [in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina]  has  an  extremely  complex 
mandate,  and  as  the  media  presents  it,  an 
unfufiUable  mandate." 

Rikhye  says  the  UN  has  had  no  suc- 
cess in  imposing  solutions  on  warring 
countries.  "All  the  UN's  attempts  at 
peacemaking  have  failed." 

It  should  attempt  only  to  implement 
whatever  solution  the  combatants  agree 


upon,  and  not  import  their  own,  says 
Rikhye.  As  well,  current  involvements 
in  Haiti  and  other  countries  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  UN  is  choosing  good 
guys  and  bad  guys,  something  that  would 
end  any  possibility  of  further  peacekeep- 
ing. 

"The  UN's  Mas  i^ri^effiticrac;^  is  the 
first  thing  wrong,"  he  said.  *  < 

Both  he  and  Maclnnis  reject  the  idea 
ol  UN  increasing  its  armameat  and  at- 
tempting to  impose  solutions  by  force. 

"A  peacekeeping  force's  impartiality 
IS  like  vtrginity .  Once  it  is  lost,  it  can  not 
.so  easily  be  regained,"  said  Maclnnis. 

Ironically,  Kirton  says,  the  UN  can 
also  sufler  by  being  perceived  as  being 
*  too  weak. 

"Somalia  was  an  example  of  post- 
Cold  "War  intervention,  and  the  clear 
lesson  is  that  order  was  only  restored 
when  USMarinesspiashedasboie.When 
the  Marines  left,  the  UN  cither  couldn'  t 
or  wouldn't  Slay.  / 

Even  wors-e,  he  says,  "the  ultimate  test 
for  the  UN  is  in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
where  the  "mighty'  govemmem  of 
Croatia  is  telling  them  to  get  out. 

The  money  cpuiuth 

Ultimately,  the  limits  to  peacekeeping 
maybe  decided  in  ibe  U.S.  Congress.  In 
Tcbruary,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  limiting  lunds  and  services 
available  to  the  UN. 

At  present.  America  pays  37  per  cent 
of  the  UN  budget.  The  House  has  pro- 
posed cutting  that  to  one  quarter.  With 
that  kind  of  reduction  in  funding,  opera- 
tions of  the  scale  we  are  presently  seeing 
in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  would  be  impos- 
sible to  mount,  says  Kirton. 

The  cuts  are  a  symptom  of  the  recur- 
rent isolationist  sentiments  of  the  Ameri- 
can government.  But  Kinon  says  some- 
thing more  profound  is  also  at  work. 

"The  purposes  of  the  UN  don't  coin- 
cide with  American  foreign  policy.  Why 


would  [America]  invest  in  such  an  insti- 
tution?" Kirton  asks. 

The  organization  is  already  in  a  finan- 
cial pinch,  from  the  non-payment  of  dues 
by  member  states.  As  of  last  August, 
$3.3  billion  (US)  was  outstanding.  Two- 
thirds  of  that  is  owed  by  the  US  and 
Russia,  with  Japan,  Ukraine,  Italy,  South 
Africa,  Germany,  France,  Belarus  and 
Great  Britain  also  listed  as  major  debt- 
ors. 

,r  As  well  as  money ,  states  are  becomi  ng 
reluctant  to  commit  soldiers  to  UN  op- 
erations. When  the  massacres  began  in 
Rwanda  last  year,  17  countries,  includ- 
ing Canada,  were  asked  to  commit  troops; 
all  of  them  refused.  (Three  days  later, 
while  the  killing  continued,  Canada  be- 
gan sending  humanitarian  aid.) 

So  far,  Kaplan  points  out,  the  UN  has 
only  had  to  deal  with  minor  confiicts: 
Rwanda,  Bosnia  and  Haiti  together  have 
stretched  die  UN  to  the  limit  and  para- 
lysed its  ability  to  act.  he  says. 

"These  [uprisings]  have  occurred  in 
comparably  marginairegions  in  terms  of 
global  security.  Imagine  if  something 
like  that  happened  in  a  swing  state  like 
Pakistan  err  Nigeria,"  he  said. 

itealigiiini;  the  Security 

The  UN  Security  Council,  the  body 
designed  lo  direct  miliiary  issues  for  the 
organization,  is  also  seen  as  out  of  date. 
The  five  permanent  members,  who  have 
veto  power  over  the  council's  decisions 
are  still  the  four  main  allied  members 
from  World  War  II — Britain,  France, 
United  States,  Soviet  Union  (now  Rus- 
sia), and  the  world's  most  populous  na- 
tion, the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

While  appropriate  in  the  immediate 
post  war  years,  it  is  highly  doubtful  that 
this  group  still  represents  the  most  pow- 
erful countries  in  the  system,  says  Kirton. 

"The  security  council  nicely  repre- 


sents the  1945  power  balance,  but  is 
Russia  really  a  global  power,  in  any 
respects?  I  don't  think  so,"  explains 
Kirton. 

Japan,  Germany  and  India  have  all 
madeclaimsforpermanent  seats.  But  the 
status-quo  major  powers  say  that  further 
broadening  of  the  Security  Council  mem- 
bership would  only  weaken  the  most 
effective  branch  of  the  UN  structure. 

At  the  crossroads 

So  will  the  UN  survive?  Kirton  be- 
lieves it  will,  but  not  at  its  present  level 
of  spending  or  importance. 

"I  think  it  will  survive  with  good  jobs 
for  a  whole  bunch  of  folks,  but  at  a  lower 
funding  level,"  he  concedes.  "Middle 
powers,  such  as  those  in  Scandinavia, 
will  continue  to  support  it. 

"But  as  for  being  an  actual  meaningful 
actor  in  the  international  system.  I  think 
it  will  slowly  continue  to  recede  into 
irrelevance,"  said  Kirton. 

With  so  many  troops  on  the  ground, 
and  a  very  outspoken  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  calling  for 
more,  the  UN  is  undeniably  at  a  cross- 
roads. Whether  it  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand into  a  powerful  supra-national  worid 
government,  or  recess  into  a  decentral- 
ized institution  that  could  be  manipu- 
lated by  more  powerful  states  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  Either  way,  the  next  five  years 
should  prove  to  be  more  eventful  than 
the  past  50  combined. 

Perhaps  Boutros-Ghali  said  it  best, 
when  he  addressed  the  Moscow  State 
Institute  of  International  Relations — a 
group  that  knows  a  little  about  rapid 
transitions. 

"Today,  more  than  ever,  we  need  to 
think  carefully  about  the  future  evolu- 
tion of  the  international  system.  At  a 
time  of  transition,  every  decision  taken 
could  affect  the  course  of  world  events. 
The  question  is;  'transition  towards 
what?'" 


University  students  on  the  front  line  of  peacekeeping 


Richard  Wellowsky. 


(Michel  Albert) 


Continued  from  page  1 

the  reserves  have  to  offer." 

Csepreghi,  a  criminology  and  psychology  stu- 
dent, agrees.  His  section  is  talking  about  seeing 
each  other  once  they  get  home,  he  says. 

U  of  T  student  Teri  Parker  is  a  friend  of  Csepreghi's 
who  serves  with  him  in  the  militia,  and  also  studies 
with  him  at  Erindale  College.  A  reserve  corporal 
herself,  she  decided  not  to  volunteer  for  UN  duty, 
not  wanting  to  lose  a  year  of  school.  But  Csepreghi 
couldn't  pass  it  up,  she  says. 

"For  Janos,  it  was  a  break  from  everyday  life.  He 
l(X)ked  at  it  as  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity.  It 
was  his  opportunity  to  give  something  back." 

Wellowsky' s  mother,  Elizabeth,  says  her  son 
was  the  same  way. 

"Richard  wanted  to  go  because  he  really  believes 
in  peacekeeping,  to  help  the  other  countries." 

His  girlfriend,  U  of  T  criminology  student 
Michelle  Sandford,  agrees  that  Richard  felt  a  sense 
of  obligation,  one  she  admits  to  not  fully  under- 
standing. 

'That's  why  he  had  to  do  it:  he  thinks  he  owes  it 
to  his  country,"  says  Sanford.  "I  don't  believe  in  it, 
but  I  respect  what  he  wants  to  do." 

It's  sometimes  tough  having  a  peacekeeper  for  a 
boyfriend,  Sandford  admits. 

"I  was  really  worried  in  the  beginning.  Now,  I've 


gotten  over  it  pretty  much." 

*  *  * 

Both  men  are  currently  serving  with  B  Company 
of  the  RCR,  in  Donje  Biljane. 

Much  of  their  time  is  spent  on  patrol,  or  servitig 
in  observation  posts,  or  "OP's,"  watching  for  cease- 
fire violations  by  either  side. 

Some  OP's  are  located  in  houses.  Others  are  little 
more  than  a  personnel  carrier  parked  along  a  road- 
side. But  Csepreghi  says  the  standard  of  living  is 
bearable. 

"1  was  really  surprised  by  that.  We  are  quite 
comfortable.  The  food  is  excellent." 

Among  the  luxuries,  each  soldier  gets  overseas 
phone  time;  40  minutes  a  month.  But  Wellowsky 
says  he  relies  on  that  old  mainstay,  the  letter,  as  well. 

"I  tried  to  get  a  list  of  people  who  would  write  to 
me  and  people  I'd  write  to." 

Through  letters  to  Michelle,  he  says,  he  tries  to 
keep  in  touch  with  what's  happening  in  Toronto. 

"She  keeps  me  informed  about  what's  going  on 
back  atUofT." 

Wellowsky  is  extremely  grateful  for  those  who 
have  written  him.  "Without  the  mail,  the  time  would 
be  extremely  long.  It  picks  up  morale  a  lot." 

Newspapers,  especially  the  Toronto  Star,  are  also 
in  demand,  particularly  for  the  hockey  scores,  he 
says. 

"I  miss  Toronto.  There's  no  lights  here.  No  big 
theatres.  No  hockey  and  no  baseball." 

"We're  always  working,"  says  Wellowsky.  "Usu- 
ally, we're  out  in  the  OP's,  reporting  more  or  less 
violations  of  the  ceasefire.  The  rest  of  the  time, 
we're  patrolling." 

*  *  * 

The  cease-fire  is,  at  best,  a  shaky  one,  but  the  two 
sides  seem  to  respect  the  Canadian  soldiers'  and  the 
job  they're  trying  to  do. 

"We  respect  them,  and  they  respect  us,"  says 
Csepreghi.  "But  if  it  wasn't  for  us  being  in  between 
them..." 

"They  respect  us,  that  we're  here  to  do  a  job," 
says  Wellowsky.  "They're  war-hardened  combat 
veterans,  but  they  come  out  and  we  try  and  con- 
verse." 

Both  Croats  and  Serbs  try  to  get  to  the  other  side 
through  the  UN  zone.  When  they  find  them,  UN 
soldiers  try  to  escort  them  back  out  of  the  zone. 

As  well,  they  investigate  shots  and  explosions  in 
the  zone,  travelling  in  armoured  personnel  carriers 


on  the  mine-infested  roads. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  patrols  that  a  carrier 
containing  half  of  Csepreghi's  section  ran  over  a 
mine.  Of  the  four  men  inside,  one  is  still  in  a  coma, 
while  another  was  seriously  wounded. 

The  casualties,  combined  with  the  fact  that  when 
they  leave  war  will  likely  come  back  to  the  Krajina, 
have  all  had  an  effect  on  morale,  they  say.  Even  their 
own  initial  eagerness  has  dimmed.  "It's  an  exercise 
in  futility,"  Csepreghi  admits,  frankly. 

Many  soldiers  have  already  been  sent  home, 
beaten  down  by  the  constant  stress  of  the  job.  But 
Wellowsky  says  the  soldiers  are  still  working  hard, 
and  are  still  respected,  he  says,  more  so  than  the 
Jordanian  and  Kenyan  soldiers  holding  the  line 
with  them. 

"We're  still  held  in  the  highest  regard  among  the 
peacekeeping  units,"  he  says.  "Many  times  we've 
heard  others  say,  'You  guys  have  been  doing  a 
really  good  job." 

"Often  times,  it's  thankless,"  says  Csepreghi. 
"But  we  really  don't  have  a  problem  with  it.  What 
we're  doing  is  very  vital  to  what  goes  on  here.  I'm 
very  proud  of  that." 

But  Parker,  who  has  been  corresponding  with 
Csepreghi  since  he  went  over,  feels  something  has 
changed  about  his  attitude  since  the  mine  explo- 
sion. 

And  Wellowsky's  girlfriend  says  Richard  also 
sounds  less  enthusiastic  about  peacekeeping  when 
she  talks  to  him  now. 

"They're  all  just  tired  of  this.  Now  they're  just 
like,  'I  just  want  to  get  this  over  with.'" 

"They 're  just  stressed  out,"  says  Sandford.  "They 
just  want  to  leave.  Now  he  just  wants  to  come 
home." 

Wellowsky  also  writes  of  being  eager  to  return  to 
school,  Sandford  says.  Many  of  the  regular  force 
soldiers  he  works  with  are  undereducated,  she  says. 
Working  with  them  has  reminded  him  of  the  value 
of  a  degree. 

"Now  he  realizes  how  important  school  is.  The 
people  who  are  there  full-lime,  he  just  can't  really 
relate  to  them.  It's  a  totally  different  life." 

If  Wellowsky  wants  to  come  home,  he  hasn't 
been  telling  his  mother.  Elizabeth  Wellowsky  says 
her  son  still  sounds  patriotic  and  proud. 

"He  says,  'It's  the  best  country,  my  country, 
Canada.'" 


The  future  of  Canadian  peacekeeping  in  Croatia 
is  uncertain.  Croatian  president  Franco  Tudjman 
has  declared  he  wants  the  UN  to  begin  withdrawing 
by  the  end  of  March,  apparently  feeling  his  army 
can  reconquer  some  of  the  lost  territory. 

Even  if  Tudjman  were  to  relent,  budgetary  pres- 
sures at  home  could  lead  to  a  reduced  Canadian  role 
in  the  region. 

Ironically,  if  the  Croats  allowed  them  lo  slay,  the 
Canadian  peacekeepers  would  likely  gel  home 
sooner.  Currently,  the  two  students'  battalion  is  due 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  March;  if  there  was  no  one  lo 
replace  them,  they  would  have  lo  stay  to  take  down 
the  Canadian  encampments,  meaning  they  would 
probably  be  around  until  June. 

The  battalion's  public  affairs  officer.  Capt.  Jamie 
Robertson,  plays  down  the  risk  of  pulling  out.  The 
forcible  internment  of  UN  peacekeepers  as  hos- 
tages has  long  been  a  threat  in  neighbouring  Bosnia, 
but  is  unlikely  in  Croatia,  he  says. 

"Everyone's  sort  of  been  taking  it  in  stride,  lo  be 
honest  with  you,"  Robertson  says.  "We're  prepar- 
ing for  every  contingency,  needless  to  say.  We 
control  extremely  valuable  pieces  of  real  estate." 

And  Wellowsky  says  he's  still  concerned. 
"There's  a  lot  of  danger.  We're  situated  on  the 
Serbian  side.  They  wouldn't  want  us  to  go." 

"But  when  we  signed  the  contract,  we  knew  what 
we  were  getting  into." 


Janos  Csepregh 


(Michel  Albert) 
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Douglas  Sirk  would  be  proud, , .  well  maybe 

Zhang  Yi  m  o  u '  s  lo  Live  treads  the  safe  terrain  of  melodrama 


The  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world 

by  Nick  Kazamia 
Varsity  Staff 


or  at  least  in  Zhang  Yimou's  movies. 


I  n  the  cou  rse  of  a  f  atefu  I  eveni  ng 
a  man  loses  his  wealth,  his  an- 
cestral home  and  his  wife,  all 
due  to  his  gambling  habit.  If 
that  weren't  enough,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  his  father,  after 
beingpublicly  humiliated,  dies 
of  a  broken  heart.  No,  this  is 
not  from  a  Douglas  Sirk  revival 
(if  only  it  were  so),  but  the  first 
few  moments  of  Zhang 
Yimou's  To  Live. 

Co-winner  of  the  Jury  Prize 
at  the  1994  Cannes  film  festi- 
val. To  Live  is  the  latest  feature 
by  Zhang  Yimou,  China's 
most  prolific  filmmaker. 

A  new  stylistic  and  aesthetic 
boulevard  is  undertaken  by 
Yimou  in  To  Live  and  the  end 
result  is  not  the  finely  woven 
silk  one  would  expect. 

The  film's  title.  To  Live,  as 
Zhang  Yimou  has  remarked 
does  not  pertain  to  anything 
particularly  "deep,"  unfortu- 
nately neither  does  the  film.  To 
L/ve attempts  to  follow  the  fun- 
damental scripture  of  classic 
tragedy:  take  a  great  man  (a 


king,  a  member  of  nobility)  and 
bring  him  crashing  down.  Then, 
and  this  is  where  To  Live  goes 
terribly  wrong,  a  journey  of 
self-discovery  supposedly  en- 
sues. But  there  is  no  such  jour- 
ney in  To  Live,  just  the  pictur- 
esque meandering  of  a  peas- 
ant's life  under  Mao's  re- 


gime. 

Yimou  falls  into  the  pattern 
of  presenting  the  highlights  of 
Fugui's  (Ge  You)  life  in  all  of 
its  melodramatic  goo;  the  pat- 
tern of  the  film  is  so  straightfor- 
ward that  it  might  as  well  be  a 
colouring  book. 

It's  nothing  like  Yimou's 


best  works,  from  Red  Sorghum 
to  the  Raise  the  Red  Lantern, 
which  were  fueled  by  a  preor- 
dained melancholy  so  funda- 
mental to  tragedy. 

It  doesn't  help  that  Gong 
Li,  Yimou's  leading  lady  in 
his  life  and  work,  has  a  second- 
ary role  in  the  film.  Commonly 
referred  to  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  world.  Gong 
Li  has  the  grace  of  a  feather 
during  a  soft  summer  breeze. 
TowatchGongLi  inaclose-up 
is  to  realize  what  beauty  is.  In 
To  Live  Gong  Li  is  asked  to 
look  brave  and  stoic,  and  she 
does  so  wonderfully,  yet  she  is 
kept  at  arm's  length,  literally. 
Filmed  in  long  and  middle 
shots,  Li  is  reduced  to  the  a 
long  suffering  saint  who  is  never 
quite  within  our  grasp. 

The  lavish  colour  schemes 
and  structures  which  were  hall- 
marks of  Yimou'syuDouand 
Raise  the  Red  Lantern  have 
been  replaced  by  static  and 
lovingly  detached  long  shots. 
In  terms  of  Yimou's  personal 
aesthetic  growth  as  a  fi  Immaker 
this  is  obviously  important,  but 
for  a  filmgoer,  Yimou's  stylis- 
tic shift  is  saddening,  it's  like 
watching  Van  Gogh  polish 
shoes:  the  skill  may  be  accom- 
plished, yet  the  task  is  so  unex- 


ceptional that  it  bores  even  the 
most  devoted  of  fans. 

The  sole  sty  I  i  stic  device  typi- 
cal of  Yimou's  work  in  To 
Live  is  the  use  of  shadow  pup- 
petry and  even  that  feels  false. 
At  first  whimsical,  the  use  of 
shadow  puppets  soon  becomes 
trite:  the  shadow  puppet  seg- 
ments of  the  film  are  not  inter- 
weaved  within  the  narrative, 
just  rammed  into  it. 

Yimou  admits  to  employing 
the  puppets  as  a  way  of  liven- 
ing the  script,  for  they  did  not 
appear  in  the  original  source 
material,  but  the  act  feels  like 
an  indulgence  for  Western  au- 
diences. 

The  film  works  best  in  pre- 
senting the  absurd  tragedies  of 
life  which  are  at  first  minute 
and  comic,  then  blossom  into 
full-scale  horrors;  the  family's 
grievances  may  start  off  as  tiny 
gumballs,  yet  by  the  time  they 
strike  their  targets  they  have 
become  boulders. 

It  is  in  these  small  absurdi- 
ties— such  asthe  act  of  generos- 
ity towards  a  starving  doctor 
which  results  in  an  error  as 
great  as  Oedipus' — in  which 
the  comedy  is  drained  of  all  of 
its  humour  that  Yimou  has 
found  a  rhythm. 

There  is  at  least  one  truly 


remarkable  scene  during  the 
civil  war,  which  suggests  what 
ki  nd  of  epic  To  L;Vemight  have 
been.  Fugui  and  longtime  friend 
Chunsheng  awaken  in  a  de- 
serted army  base;  free  to  do 
what  they  wish  they  run  amok 
through  the  cannons  and  tanks 
as  children  would  in  a  school 
yard.  The  scene  is  fueled  by 
such  giddy  joy  that  when  it 
turns  sour  it  becomes  all  the 
more  horrific:  looking  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  spot  the 
entire  brigade  frozen  stiff.  It's 
a  stunning  scene,  one  that  re- 
calls the  wizardry  of  a  Selznick 
production. 

Yimou  has  created  neither 
the  torrid  melodrama  of  a  Susan 
Hayward  film  the  title  suggests 
nor  the  subtle  poetry  of  per- 
sonal odyssey  in  Mao's  China 
{ The  Blue  Kite,  released  about 
a  year  ago,  accomplished  that 
quite  beautifully). 

It  is  perhaps  in  lieu  of 
Yimou's  past  accomplish- 
ments that  To  Live  is  such  a 
disappointment;  we  expect 
more  from  Yimou  than  a  Chi- 
nese version  of  Days  of  Our 
Lives. 

To  Live  displays  one  of  the 
world's  most  extraordinary 
filmmakers  creating  something 
extremely  ordinary. 


Strange  Little  Monsters  make 
odd  but  humourous  bedfellows 


by  Michele  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

From  the  outside,  the  Buddies 
in  Bad  Times  Theatre  on  Alex- 
ander Street  resembles  little 
more  than  a  purple  shoe  box: 
eye-like  windows,  masked  over 
with  black  tarps,  surround  this 
undistinguished  square  build- 
ing. This  casual  theatre  and 
part-time  queer  cabaret  seems 
insignificant  and  dull  from  the 
outside.  But  on  the  inside  looms 


an  alternatrve  "je  ne  sais 
quoi." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. Traditional  theatres  reek 
of  stuffed  shirts,  boring  conver- 
sation and  simian-suited  staff 
who  tear  your  ticket,  and  serve 
drinks  in  non-smoking  build- 
ings. Conventional  theatre  can 
be  pictured  perfectly  in  a  frame, 
while  Buddies spillscolourand 
reality  from  every  corner  of  the 
canvas.  No  jacket,  tie,  or  atti- 
tude are  encouraged  or  re- 


University  of  Toronto 
Woodsworth  College 

SUMMER  COURSES  IN  SIENA,  ITALY 
JULY  17  TO  AUGUST  31, 1995 
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quired  at  this  unique  venue. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  Buddies  in 
Bad  Times  is  less  than  tradi- 
tional. In  fact,  they  break  the 
mould. 

Blue  light  illuminatesathea- 
tre  rich  with  atmosphere.  In- 
credible jazz  music  filters 
through  the  air  as  the  crowd 
smokes  and  drinks  at  the  bar 
positioned  at  the  back  of  the 
theatre.  There  is  a  man  in  drag 
sitting  in  front  of  me  sipping  a 
beer,  caressing  his  partner.  The 
audience  is  decorated  with 
'  anadian  celebs;  as  the  lights 
dim,  the  room  is  hushed. 

Sky  Gilbert's  Strange  Little 
Monsters  is  a  musical  that  ex- 
amines the  turbulent  and  hi- 
larious marriage  of  two  stage 
and  screen  legends — Charles 
Laughton  and  Elsa  Lanchester. 

The  turbulence  starts  when 
Laughton's  "vice,"  (his  ho- 
mosexuality) comes  to  light. 
Although  Elsa  maintains  an 
awkward  senseof  humour  and 
light-heartedness  about  his  boy- 
friends, there  is  an  obvious 
undercu  rrent  of  resentment  and 
angst. 

His  homosexuality  becomes 


the  focus  of  this  musical  late  in 
the  first  act,  amidst  elaborate 
song  sequences,  including 
"Don't  Sell  Any  More  Boys 
To  My  Husband, "a  song  which 
initially  provokes  half  the  audi- 
ence to  double  over  with  laugh- 
ter, but  soon  turns  somber  and 
reflexive,  as  Elsa  stands  alone 
on  stage,  cursing  the  world  for 
her  husband's  "vice." 

Most  of  the  musical  is  spot- 
ted with  humorous  tunes  and 
insightful  dialogue.  It  is  a  must- 
see  for  anyone  who  wants  to  be 
entertained,  amused,  moved 
and  provoked.  Laughton  and 
Lanchester  are  constantly  try- 
ing to  upstage  each  other  and 
struggle  for  the  spotlight.  This 
grows  to  be  the  source  of  much 
of  the  humour  in  Strange  Little 
Monsters.  They  do  so  convinc- 
ingly and  comically,  lighten- 
ing what  could  be  a  very  heavy 
and  serious  issue  to  a  comfort- 
able, laughable  reality. 

Ellen  Ray  Hennessey,  per- 
forming as  Elsa  Lanchester,  is 
no  stranger  to  the  theatre.  She 
is  credited  with  over  100  per- 
formances, (including  numer- 
ous roles  in  Europe  and  the 


U.S.)  and  it  shows.  Hennessey 
is  a  remarkable  performer.  She 
is  brilliant  as  the  wicked  and 
sensitive,  outrageous  and  re- 
markable Elsa  Lanchester.  Her 
character  does  not  dull  or  slow 
once  through  the  musical.  She 
maintains  a  level  of  adrenaline 
obviously  unparalleled  by  her 
male  counterpart. 

Hennessey  is  huge  on  stage, 
so  huge  that  her  partner  and 
co-star,  David  Ramsden,  as 
Charles  Laughton,  sits  in  her 
shadow  throughout  this  Gi  Ibert 
musical.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
Ramsden  is  not  convincing  as 
Laughton,  but  almost  anyone 
would  seem  cloddish  with 
Hennessey  as  their  side-kick. 
Where  Ramsden  makes  it  to 
the  end  of  the  stage  with  his 
performance,  Hennessey 
leaves  the  building  entirely. 
This  is  due  more  than  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  her  character  is 
written  as  larger  than  life. 

But  then  at  Buddies  almost 
everything  is  larger  than  life. 

Strange  Little  Monsters  runs  at 
the  Buddies  in  Bad  Times  Thea- 
tre until  Mar.  1 9. 
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Varsity  Review      1 1 


Art  Bergmann  on  his  best  behaviour 


Art  asks  the  musical  question:  VifhaX  Fresh  Hell  is  Thisff 


by  Don  Ward 

Varsity  Staff 


Art  Bergmann's  disheveled  coiffure 
and  slightly  sunken  vampiric  grin  pro- 
vide considerable  i  nsight  i  nto  the  drug- 
addled  nature  of  this  aging  Canadian 
punk  iconoclast.  Staring  out  into  the 
journalistic  swarm  of  recording  de- 
vices and  flashing  cameras,  he  seems 
either  tired  or  hung-over;  possibly 
both. 

The  image  that  these  cameras  cap- 
ture likely  contain  a  more  fitting  syn- 
opsis of  Art  than  my  writing  could 
harness  here;  too  many  storms  have 
been  weathered  by  Bergmann's  frail 
frame.  His  substance  abuse  problem 
has  its  history  written  in  every  crevice 
of  his  face.  Still,  despite  the  toll  the 
drugs  have  taken  on  him,  he  manages 
to  create  rolling  musical  pastures  of 
punk. 

"People  like  reading  about  dirt, 
it's  no  big  deal  to  me,"  observes 
Bergmann,  commenting  on  the  me- 
dia's tendency  toward  emphasizing 
his  substance  abuse,  rather  than  fo- 
cusing on  his  music. 

"I  don't  feel  I  have  a  problem:  I 
have  a  problem  with  the  law.  The 
attention  does  trivialize  me.  I  mean, 
it's  just  more  fodder  for  the  media. 
I'd  rather  dwell  on  the  songs  person- 
ally, because  it's  been  overdone. 
It's  ancient  history  to  me,  at  the 
moment  anyway." 

Art  cocks  his  head  to  one  side  after 
this  statement,  providing  a  candid 
soliloquy  that  better  defines  his  cur- 
rent attitude  toward  drug  usage. 

"I  mean,  never  say  never,  right?" 
Art  asks  rhetorically.  "When  I'm 
old  and  cranky  and  crippled  I'll  do 
dope.  They  should  give  it  to  terminal 
cancer  patients.  Which  I'm  prob- 
ably going  to  be,  unless  Export  A 
doesn't  show  up  with  the  cigarettes." 
(Ironically,  with  all  of  the  negative 
drug  talk  looming  in  the  air,  little 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
concert  itself  is  being  sponsored  by  a 
cigarette  company.) 

Art's  checkered  past  relationships 
with  various  representatives  within 
the  recording  industry  is  further  grist 


for  the  media  mill.  More  than  a  few 
trees  have  been  felled  in  recounting 
Bergmann's  sordid  dismissals  by  (or 
dismissals  of)  Duke  Street  and 
Polygram,  both  of  whom  Bergmann 
left  after  relationships  became  strained 
and  very  public. 

Bergmann  has  currently  thrown  his 
hat  in  the  ring  of  Sony  Music,  about 
whom  he  maintains  a  sense  of  hu- 
mour, offering  asides  like:  "They 
promise  me  I  can  go  to  Berlin  if  I'm 
good." 

The  Sony  people  reciprocate  this 
playful  sparring,  exhorting  him  to  be- 
have at  certain  junctures  in  the  press 
conference. 

Still,  Art  is  ambivalent  about  his 
business  dealings.  When  asked  to  di- 
vulge the  deals  of  his  contract.  Art 
offers  a  response  mired  in  pessimism. 

"It's  a  multi-album  deal,"  he 
notes.  "But  I  think  I'm  good  for  at 
least  two.  If  two  don't  sell  you're 
usually  off  the  label." 

This  pessimism  is  best  displayed  in 
the  lead  single,  "Contract."  The 
song's  chorus  consists  of  the  lines: 
"Contract,  contract,  who's  using 
who/  Contract,  contract,  who's 
screwing  who." 

"I  kind  of  know  what's  going 
on,"  admits  Art  somewhat  reluctantly. 
"I've  educated  myself.  I  mean,  the 
more  you  learn  the  more  furious  you 
get.  It's  such  a  contradiction.  I  do 
what  I  do  and  I've  always  bought 
into  this  revolution  of  one.  Now  it's 
bought  and  sold  back  to  who?  It's 
futile.  Hollow  slut  that  I  am." 

"Contract,"  confesses  Art,  is  less  a 
condemnation  than  it  is  a  pre-emptive 
form  of  musical  self-defense.  "It's  a 
poke  at  me  for  doing  it,  but  aimed  at 
them  so  I  can  stake  out  my  territory 
early." 

Art  is  downright  predatorial  when 
explaining  why  he  feels  the  need  to 
distance  himself  from  today's  Cana- 
dian music  scene. 

"I  get  sick  of  the  Canada-tag.  Cana- 
da's music  industry  was  pretty  much 
a  closed  shop  there  for  a  while,  in  the 
'70s  and  '80s.  There  were  three  or 
four  bands  all  the  time  being  clones  of 
American  bands.  Record  companies 


were  really  chickenshit.  Hence,  you 
had  your  Glass  Tigers,  your  Bryan 
Adams,  and  all  this  fucking  lame  shit. 
They  heard  my  shit  and  they  didn't 
thi  nk  I  was  even  from  Canada.  So  they 
have  [given  mej  the  Canada-tag  now: 
it's  kind  of  offensive.  I'd  like  to 
think  I  have  a  broader  appeal  than  just 
being  some  psycho  from  the  Prairies 
or  something." 

The  title  of  Art's  latest  "contrac- 
tual obligation"  is  the  release.  What 
Fresh  Hell  Is  Thisi,  the  title  being  an 
excerpt  taken  from  the  dialogue  of 
Dorothy  Parker.  "That's  just  what 
she  said  when  people  came  to  her 
door,"  offers  Art  wryly. 

The  album  is  brimming  with 
Bergmann's  trademark  acerbic  wit; 
illustrating  the  sordid  tales  of  the  inner 
city."rm  a  chronicler  of  the  dirty 
little  street  that  I  live  on,"  he  remarks. 
While  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  the 
Juno  Academy  looks  for.  What  Fresh 
Hell  Is  Thisl  should  receive  some  sort 
of  prize  for  featuring  one  of  the 
unlikeliest  Canadian  musical  pairings 
in  recent  history. 

"Colin  James'  manager  got  me 
up  there  to  write  with  him  for  three 
days.  We  came  up  with  absolutely 
nothing.  Except  he  had  this  Keith 
Richards  rip-off  riff,"  foreshadows 
Bergmann,  explaining  how  James' 
came  to  receive  a  co-credit  on  the 
track  "in  betweens." 

"I  don't  know  what  the  hell  I  was 
doing  there;  everything  I  wrote  was 
too  dark  for  him.  Except  he  had  this 
cool  Richards  riff.  Some  bands  make 
a  whole  living  off  of  that  one  riff,  like 
the  Black  Crowes — I  won't  mention 
any  names.  He  thought  it  was  too 
Keith.  I  said,  Tuck  that,  I'll  take  it.' 
That's  basically  how  that  came 
about." 

To  this  he  adds  that:  "Colin  has 
probably  never  heard  it.  He  leads  a 
pretty  sheltered  life." 

The  lead  track,  "Beatles  In  Holly- 
wood," is  a  testament  to  Bergmann's 
musical  ingenuity.  The  track  incorpo- 
rates a  host  of  Beatles  songs  into  its 
musical  interlude. 

"The  sound  is  pretty  easy,"  he 
explains.  "'Blue  Jay  Way'  isplayed 


That's  Art  in  the  spotlight. 

on  a  Mellotron.  Actually,  that  bridge 
is  about  eight  Beatles'  songs.  We 
actually  have  the  orchestra  rising  up 
at  the  end  from  'A  Day  In  The  Life' 
too." 

This  song  is  also  notable  for  the 
lyric:  "They  teach  you  that  there's 
no  such  thing  as  luck/  Until  you're 
so  fucked  up  you  need  a  lawyer  to 
become  unstuck." 

"Your  life  always  ends  up  in  some 
lawyer's  hands  for  some  reason," 
Bergmann  notes.  "Because  they've 
been  to  school,  they  know  the  jargon, 
which  is  totally  unintelligible.  In  my 
case,  in  a  lot  of  people's  cases,  you 
have  to  pay  these  lawyers  to  deal  in 
some  weird  esoteric  language.  It's 
really  bizarre." 

The  track  that  really  stands  out  is 
"Buried  Alive,"  a  somber  piece  that 
was  unwittingly  created  by 
Bergmann's  wife,  Sherri 
Decembrinni. 

"My  wife  Sherri  was  describing 
her  dad,  who  was  a  career  criminal 
junkie.  Somebody  was  whining  and 
she  said  'So  what,  my  whole  life's 
a  crime.'  On  another  night  she  said, 
'Roll  on  top  of  me  and  I'll  bury  you 


(Russell  Sinclair) 

alive.'" 

According  to  Bergmann,  "Buried 
Alive"  is  multi-faceted  in  terms  of  the 
messages  that  can  be  gleaned  from  it. 

"It's  kind  of  a  sexual  metaphor. 
Also  it's  like  that  seven  second  when 
you're  shooting  up,  and  get  off.  Kurt 
Cobain  is  in  there  somewhere  too. 
Thank  God  for  Nirvana — they  blew 
everything  wide  open. ..again.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  last  this  time." 

And  what  does  Canada's  punk 
spokesperson  feel  about  new  punk 
radio  representatives  Green  Day  and 
Offspring? 

"Well,  it's  nice  to  finally  hear  the 
Clash  and  the  Jam  on  the  radio,"  he 
laughs.  "It  sounds  great.  Everybody 
should  go  through  punk  rock." 

Bergmann's  own  brand  of  musi- 
cal euphoria  containsenough  epipha- 
nies to  satisfy  his  core  of  fans.  This  is 
the  way  itshould  always  remain.  If  the 
mainstram  suddenly  became  able  to 
promote  Art's  skewed  perspectives 
en  masse,  this  would  no  doubt  be- 
come an  incredibly  chaotic  musical 
universe.  Art's  world  is  a  nice  place  . 
to  visit,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live 
there. 


Celebrating  Women 's  Day  with  words 


World  Literacy  welcomes  writers  Clark,  Kumsaa,  and  Sheikh 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

To  celebrate  International 
Women's  Day  this  Wednes- 
day, World  Literacy  of  Canada 
will  be  hostinga  night  of  enter- 
tainment with  readings,  hu- 
mour and  music  atthe  Nicholas 
Hoare  Bookstore.  The  proceeds 
of  the  benefit  night  will  be  for 
organizations  that  focus  on  al- 
leviating the  rise  of  illiteracy, 
particularly  in  South  Asia. 

The  second  annual  A  Cel- 
ebration of  International  Wom- 
en's Day  essentially  is  a  se- 
ries that,  accordingto  Stephanie 
Garrow,  representative  of 
World  Literacy  of  Canada, 
"brings  together  local  authors 


and  supporters  of  our  work  to 
share  their  latest  books,  short 
stories,  and  essentially  their 
messages." 

While thethree  women  read- 
ing are  all  local  writers,  Garrow 
explainsthateach  writer  repre- 
sents a  different  perspective  and 
a  different  experience,  from 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

"Eliza  Clark,  who's  a  lo- 
cal Toronto  writer,  is  going  to 
read  from  her  latest  book.  What 
You  Need.  I  wanted  her  to  rep- 
resent the  local  Toronto  liter- 
ary scene.  She's  done  quite 
well. 

"Kuwee  Kumsaa  is  an  Ethio- 
pian writer  who  wrote  from 
prison  in  Ethiopia  for  over  ten 
years  and  has  written  over  ten 
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to  1 2  manuscripts  which  have 
never  been  published  because 
of  her  situation  in  Ethiopia,  a 
sort  of  political  prisoner.  I  think 
she  has  a  wonderful  story  to 
share  with  people  in  terms  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion and  how  she  was  defi- 
nitely censored  in  her  home 
country.  Now  that  she  has  come 
to  Canada,  some  of  her  first 
manuscripts  will  be  published, 
so  it's  exciting  for  her. 

"Nazneen  Sheikh  is  a  Paki- 
stani writer  and  she  writes  from 
a  South  Asian  perspective.  She 
has  written  a  lot  about  the  im- 
migrant experience  from  a 
women's  perspective  and  a 
few  other  themes  which  I  think 
tie  in  with  international  women 


in  general." 

About  75  per  cent,  or  666 
million  of  the  world's  illiter- 
ate live  in  Asia.  World  Literacy 
of  Canada  focuses  on  trying  to 
improve  the  status  of  South 
Asian  women  through  educa- 
tion. Literacy  has  been  proven 
to  give  individuals  the  chance 
at  becoming  more  productive, 
and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
by  escaping  poverty.  And  whi  le 
one  in  five  males  internation- 
ally are  illiterate,  for  women  it 
jumps  to  one  in  three. 

"Our  work  focuses  around 
improvi  ng  the  status  of  women 
through  education  and  we  fo- 
cus on  literacy  as  a  way  to  do 
that,"  says  Garrow. 

"We  work  with  local  com- 
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munity-based  organizations  in 
South  Asia,  primarily  in  India, 
and  all  these  organizations 
work  with  women  at  the  com- 
munity level,  linking  literacy 
programs  with  skills  develop- 
ment, training,  literacy  and 
health  issues,  literacy  and  sani- 
tation issues,"  Garrow  notes. 

"Essentially,  they're  small 
groups  that  we  financially  and 
organizationally  help  in  their 
growth  and  in  their  programs. 
We're  working  with  small 
groups  in  South  Asia  who  work 
with  women  to  link  literacy 
with  other  ski  I  Is  to  help  i  n  over- 
all  community  development 
and  improve  the  status  of  liv- 
ing." 

The  night  does  not  end  with 


readings.  With  an  open  bar  and 
hors  d'oeuvres,  and  musical 
entertainment  by  Alex  Bulmer, 
a  feminist  lesbian  songwriter/ 
actress/comedian,  and  come- 
dians Linda  Stitt  and  Charlene 
Jones  providing  outrageous 
feminist-content  poetry, 
Garrow  promises  "a  little  of 
everything — readings,  music, 
comedy,  food,  drink,  and  an 
overall  celebration  of  every- 
one." 

Single  tickets  are  $27  and  can 
be  purchased  at  the  WLC  of- 
fice 59  Front  St  East,  or  at  the 
door  of  the  Nicholas  Hoare 
Bookstore  (45  Front  St  E.).  Tick- 
ets can  also  be  reserved  by 
calling  863-6262. 
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Come  Out 
Come  Out 

cub 

Mint  Records 
Cub,  the  ultra-cute  band  from 
Vancouver  that  coined  the  term 
"cuddle-core"  appears  to 
have  changed  their  image.  Sure 
this  new  album  still  has  hooky 
little  pop  songs,  and  they  still 
sound  like  a  garage  band,  but  it 
seems  as  though  they  are  now 
taking  themselves  a  little  more 
seriously. 

The  vast  majority  of  these 
songs  are  sad  or  at  least  intro- 
spective. "My  Flaming  Red 
Bobsled,"  is  a  rather 
despressing  number  with  Lisa 
Marr  crooning  "Nothing 
works  out,  when  you  think  it 
will."  "Tomorrow  Co  Away," 
is  a  sad  songs  about  relation- 
ships and  there  is  also  a  touch- 
ing ballad  about  the  demise  of 


a  relationship  ("So  Far  Apart"). 

Butthere  are  still  perky  songs 
that  cub  has  come  to  be  so  well 
known  for.  "Ticket  to  Spain," 
pops  along  tel  I  i  ng  a  story  about 
a  woman  wuth  a  crush  on  a 
woman.  My  favorite  song  is 
"Your  Bed,"  with  refernces  to 
Pillow  Talk,  Doris  Day  and 
Rock  Hudson.  Keep  your  ears 
peeled  for  the  cover  of  the 
CoGo's  hit  "Vacation." 

As  a  band,  cub  has  improved 
greatly  musically  and  Lisa 
Marr's  lyrics  are,  as  always, 
much  deeperthan  she'sgiven 
credit  for.  Come  Out  Come 
Out  is  a  surprisingly  charming 
album,  even  when  the  dark 
songs  creep  in. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Dummy 

Portishead 

Go!Discs/L  ondon 
Portishead  find  themselves  in  a 


unique  and  enviable  position; 
their  debut  release.  Dummy, 
sets  your  feet  onto  the  dance 
floor  while  transporting  your 
mind  to  vistas  previously  un- 
seen within  dance  club  con- 
fines. In  other  words,  it's  got  a 
good  beat  and  you  can  be- 
come entranced  through  it. 

The  lead  North  American 
single,  "Sour  Times,"  whose 
melody  is  already  tripping  off 
of  the  tongues  of  those  who 
have  heard  it,  is  a  case  in  point. 
On  this  track,  the  band's 
musical  director,  Geoff  Barrow, 
combines  the  guitar  with  a 
Rhodes/Hammond  B3  organ, 
over  which  he  mixes  samples 
from  Lalo  Schifrin's  "More 
Mission  Impossible"  and 
Smokey  Brook's  "Spin  It  Jig." 
This  distinct  aural  backdrop 
provides  the  perfect  foil  for  the 
inspired  incantations  of  vocal- 
ist Beth  Gibbons,  who  is  a  gifted 
lyricist  in  her  own  right. 

Barrow  uses  samples  spar- 
ingly, incorporating  them  in 
such  away  astocreateoriginal 
music,  instead  of  simply  super- 
imposing instruments  over  a 
sample  which,  in  itself,  is  al- 
ready a  complete  musical  state- 
ment. 

As    earlier  mentioned. 


OVER  $141,000... 

That's  how  much  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  CLASS  OF  9T5 
Faculties  of  Pharmacy  and  Applied  Science  &  Engineering 


have  pledged 


date! 


As  in  past  campaigns,  their  donations  are  going  towards  the  purchase  or  support  of: 

computer  equipment  ♦  wheelchair  access  ♦  landscaping  ♦  libraries  ♦  safety  lighting 
renovations  ♦  software  ♦  athletic  teams  ♦  scholarships  ♦  awards  ♦  electronics  ♦  bursaries 

There  are  only  21  days  of  the  campaign  left!  Please 
help  support  tomorrow's  students  today. 

Call  1-800-463-6048  to  make  a  pledge. 
If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  978-4759 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M5S  lAl  (416)  978-UofT 


Classical  Piano,  Opera,  Comedians, 
Japanese  Dancing,  Broadway  Numbers 
and  so  much  more! 

Friday,  March  10 
Doors  open  at  7:30pm,  Curtain  at  8  pm 
Tickets:  $6  In  advance,  $7  at  the  door 
Cash  Bar  and  Refreshments 

^^ik:         Proceeds  go  to  Jessie's  Centre  for  Teens 

^  Call  the  WCSA  office  at  598-3110 

for  more  Info 


Dummy  works  on  a  few  differ- 
ent levels.  The  music  contained 
within  adapts  just  as  easily  to  a 
crowded  party  atmosphere  as 
it  does  a  solitary  night  of  caf- 
feine-induced studying;  it  is 
relaxing  without  being  too  re- 
laxed. This  is  a  taste  that  you 
may  not  be  able  to  acquire 
enough  of. 

Don  Ward 

Club  Culture: 
Volume  1 

Various  Artists 

Hi-Bias  Records 
Dance  compilations  are  big 
sellers.  The  proliferation  of 
them  in  record  stores  right  now 
is  enough  to  keep  every 
clubber's  pulse  racing.  With 
this  album  optimistically  sub- 
titled Volume  1 ,  this  market  is 
(happily)  showing  no  signs  of 
slowing  down.  Will  this  album 
be  successful  enough  to  spawn 
subsequent  versions?  The  an- 
swer, after  hearing  it,  is  a  defi- 
nite hopefully. 

The  quality  is  there.  While 
not  blessed  with  the  every- 
song-better-than-the-one-be- 
fore-ness  of  theC/ufa  f  urocom- 
pilation  (very  few  are),  there 
are  at  least  four  or  five  songs 
with  the  potential  to  become 
favorites. 

One  song  is  already  a  hit, 
both  in  the  clubs  and  on  dance 
radio  stations.  But  "Tonight 
and  Forever"  is  most  likely  the 
only  recognizable  cut  right 
now.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
the  freestyle,  Stevie  B.  type 
songs  that  you  get  on  this  al- 
bum. 

Other  feet-movers  include 
"I  Never  Needed,"  "A  Bro- 
ken Heart,"  and  "All  Through 
the  Night".  The  one  with  the 
most  potential,  however,  is 


"You're  So  Good."  This  song 
has  it  all:  a  memorable  tune, 
energizing  backbeats — every- 
thing except  radio  and/or  club 
play.  If  this  one  hits  the 
airwaves,  it's  going  to  be  big. 

There  are  some  boner  songs, 
though.  Probably  even  as  many 
boners  as  decent  songs.  They 
just  don't  have  the  rhythms 
necessaryforacompilation  like 
this. 

Michael  Bettencourt 

1982  Ballads 
&  Blues  1994 

Gary  Moore 

Virgin 

Love  is  a  many  splendoured 
thing? 

One  minute  you're  frolick- 
ing naked  in  a  meadow  along- 
side cheap  wheat  and  meaty 
sheep,  tromping  on  daisies 
whilst  soaking  in  blissfulness; 
the  next,  you're  sobbing  in 
front  of  a  faulty  set  of  stereo 
speakers,  quoting  the  woebe- 
gone wisdom  of  Michael  Bol- 


ton. 

To  those  in  the  throes  of  in- 
fatuation, love  songs  are  akin 
to  cult  programming;  you  be- 
come so  easily  susceptible  to 
new  information  that  you  be- 
gin to  take  light  FM  seriously, 
hanging  on  every  word  that 
Barry  Manilow  has  to  offer, 
weeping  vociferously  each  time 
you  relate  your  own  situation 
to  the  scenario  described  in  the 
latest  Boyz  II  Men  single. 

It  is  only  after  this  old  black 
magic  lets  you  out  of  its  spell 
that  you  realize  that  your  tastes 
have  been  tampered  with.  You 
come  back  to  your  senses  and 
hide  the  Mariah  Carey  cassette 
behind  the  dresser,  where  no 
one  will  find  it,  ever. 

Save  a  space  behind  that 
same  dresser  for  Gary  Moore's 
Ballads  and  Blues. 

This  collection  of  blues  bal- 
lads is  brought  to  us  courtesy  of 
Gary  Moore,  former  Thin  Lizzy 
guitarist  and  current  member 
of  BBM  (alongside  former 
Cream  members  Jack  Bruce  and 
Ginger  Baker). 


Ticket  Give  Awa 


Hey  kids  -  if  you  liked  the  Luxury  Christ  review 
above,  you'll  love  them  concert!! 

The  Varsity  has  two  tickets  to  give  away  to 
tomorrow  night's  Luxury  Christ  gig  at  Sneaky 
Dee's.  Just  be  the  first  person  to  drop  by  44  St. 
George  today  and  they're  yours!! 


Limited  budget  tliis  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 


CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 
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Moore  earned  critical  ac- 
claim in  1990  when  the  title 
track  from  his  Still  Cot  The 
Blues  garnered  considerable 
airplay. 

The  two  releases  to  follow. 
After  Hours  (1992)  and  Blues 
Alive  (1993)  didn't  fare  as 
well,  either  critically  or  com- 
mercially. 

In  lieu  of  having  anything 
new  to  promote,  Moore  has 
simply  repackaged  his  cata- 
logue, adding  only  one  new 
track,  a  previously  unreleased 
instrumental. 

This  release,  to  put  it  simply, 
is  insipid.  Sickly  sweet  blues 
ballads  such  as  "Separate 
Ways"  and  "Always  Cone 
Love  You"  are  laden  with  cli- 
ches. Even  the  guitar  playing, 
Moore's  forte,  seems  staid  and 
uninspired.  The  only  song  on 
the  release  worth  listening  to  is 
"Still  Got  The  Blues,"  which 
was  already  widely  available. 
They  should  have  re-titled  this 
attempted  cash  grab.  I  have  a 
suggestion:  how  about  the 
Greatest  Hit  album? 

Don  Ward 

Buy  Our  Love 

Luxury  Christ 

Independent 
Christ  comes  down  with  all  the 
theatricality  of  a  stripperon  her 
swansong;  an  angry  stripper 
mind  you. 

While  the  anger  rompsto  the 
forefront  of  the  music,  Nancy 
Drew's  spanky  vocals  hit  like 
a  cigarette  after  sex.  Whoever 
thought  that  America's  fa- 
vourite nubile  detective  could 
be  such  a  tease. 

But,  Christ  ain't  cheap. 
Comparisonsto  Hole  and  Babes 
in  Toyland  could  be  made 


given  the  punked  up  raw  edge 
of  the  music.  "It  Could've 
Been  Nice,"  the  big  single,  is 
actually  quite  listenable, 
hoppable,  funked  up  and 
fucked  out.  You  feel  like  kick- 
ing in  time  to  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  band  is 
a  band  to  watch,  not  just  to 
listen  to.  Their  live  act  is  some- 
thing to  behold.  They  roll  into 
town  tomorrow. 

Sam  Rajasingham 

The  Invisible 
Fear 

Dr.  Minz  &  The  Chronic 
Harmonic 

Independent 
This  independent  album  is  a 


"sort-of"  companion  for  Dr. 
Minz's  independent  movie. 
The  Invisible  Fear.  Having  not 
seen  the  movie,  this  album 
seems  quite  weird.  Recorded 
direct-to-digital  overthe  course 
of  16  months  in  various  lo- 
cales, the  1 3  tracks  are  as  flat 
and  metallic  as  digital  record- 
ing can  get. 

The  Chronic  Harmonic  is  an 
interesting  ensemble.  Musically 
not  very  diverse,  the  true  odd- 
ity to  the  album  are  the  lyrics. 
The  Chronic  Harmonic  parlay 
a  Zappa-esque  style  into  a  very 
poor  album.  At  times,  some 
songs  appear  brilliant,  yet  they 
soon  become  engulfed  by  the 
musical  technicalities  and 
weirdness  of  the  band. 

The  last  song  has  some  re- 
deeming qualities  to  it.  It  is  an 
instrumental  piece  with  a  Mike 
Oldfield-like  quality  to  it.  The 
eerie,  tension  filled  song  isquite 
a  relief  from  the  rest  of  the  off- 
humour  filled  album  which 
precedes  it. 

However,  just  when  you 
think  that  Minz  et  al  have  cre- 
ated a  beautiful  piece  of  music, 
you  are  bombarded  with  two 
distinct  sounds. 

Out  of  one  speaker  is  the 
extended  squealing  orgasm  of 
a  nonsensically  overwrought 
female,  and  out  of  the  other 
speaker  is  a  rather  convincing 
impersonation  of  a  "monkey 
in  heat." 

Definitely  not  an  album  for 
the  faint  of  heart. 

David  Naiman 


CAR  OWNERS 


MXOSTOP 


Share  a  ride  ^| 
&  save  big  9  S 

UPON 
PRESENTATION  OF 
THIS  AD  DRIVERS 
GET  A  FREE 
MEMBERSHIP 


MONTREAL  26$*  |     OTTAWA  24$* 


QUEBEC  41$*     I  NEW  YORK  40$* 


VANCOUVER,  FLORIDA  &  OTHERS 
•PRICES  PER  PASSENGER 
12  Offices  across  Canada  •  $7  membership  Card 
I.D.  required  for  both  Drivers  &  Passengers 
Established  1983 


MONTREAL  9854032  •  TORONTO  531-7668  •  OTTAWA  562-8248 


Woodsworth  College  Students'  Assoc. 
Annual  General  Meeting  &  Elections 

Thurs.,  March  16,  1995  at  5:30  pm 
Rm.  123  at  Woodsworth  College 

Annual  Report  &  Elections 
will  take  place. 
New  members  Invited 
to  this  kick  off  meeting 

Refreshments  will  be  served  and  well  adjourn 
to  the  Madison  Pub  to  toast  old  and  new  members. 

Call  WCSA  at  598-3110  for  more  info. 
Audited  Financial  Statements  available  for  review  from  the  office. 


Change  We 
Must 

Jon  Anderson 

EMI 

Ex  Yes-man  Jon  Anderson  col- 
laborated with  innovativeclas- 
sical  violinist  Christopher  War- 
ren-Green and  the  London 
Chamber  Academy  to  create 
this  very  special  and  beauti- 
fully arranged  work.  Anderson 
was  inspired  by  Hawaiian  spir- 
itual leader  Nana  Veary's 
book  also  titled  Change  We 
Must.  In  her  work,  Veary  ex- 
pressed wonder  at  the  way  all 
elements  of  nature  fit  together. 

Anderson  and  Warren-Green 
take  this  concept  and  apply  it 
to  a  musical  level  by  working 
together  a  number  of  elements, 
combining  them  in  unusual 
ways.  Their  gowl  is  to  break 
down  musical  boundaries  and 
defy  classification.  The  result  is 
a  complex  and  at  times  stun- 
ning work  which  reflects  many 
influenced  and  points  of  view. 

The  album  includes 
reworkings  of  songs  from  the 
Jon  and  Vangelis album Fn'enc/s 
of  Mr.  Cairo  and  Page  of  Life, 
Anderson's  solo  work  City  of 
Angels  and  Yes's  90125.  It 
also  introduces  six  previously 
unreleased  original  songs. 

Notable  tracks  include 
"Chagall  Duet"  with  soprano 
Sandrine  Piau  (an  odd  vocal 
combination,  but  it's  grow- 
ing on  me)  and  my  personal 
favorite,  "Under  the  Sun," 


featuring  excellent,  funky  vo- 
cals by  Nadya  and  bass  by  Steve 
Pearce. 

Lois- Anna  Kaminski 

Downbeat  In 
The  Jungle 

Various  Artists 

WEA  Music 
For  those  out  there  who  are 
uneducated  in  the  finer  points 
of  jungle  music,  it  is  a  spin-off 
of  British  breakbeat-techno 
underground  music.  In  lay- 
man's terms,  it  is  techno/ 
dance  music  which  is  sped  up 
to  sound  like  high  speed  lyrics 
dubbed  over  what  sounds  like 
popcorn  popping  or  rapid  bul- 
let fire;  up  to  180  beats  per 
minute  (bpm).  The  music  is 
neither  danceable  nor  enjoy- 
able to  listen  to.  Most  of  the 
tracks  are  an  all-out  assault  on 
the  senses.  The  liner  notes  claim 
that  if  the  music  is  played  at 
half  speed,  most  of  the  original 
samples  can  be  made  out.  My 
question  is  if  you  have  to  play 
it  half-speed  to  dance  to  it,  why 
produce  it  at  1 80  bpm? 

On  the  whole.  Downbeat  In 
The  Jungle  is  a  compi  lation  best 


left  unheard.  If  you  are  in  need 
for  a  jungle  fix,  I  am  sure  there 
are  various  outlets  for  that. 

David  Naiman 


Galore 


Klrsty  MacColl 

I.R.S. 

Kirsty  MacColl  is  a  perfect  art- 
ist for  a  best-of  compilation. 
Though  a  talented  vocalist  and 
writer,  her  albums  have  not 
been  particularly  consistent. 

Ca /ore  t  h  u  s  se  rves  the  u  sefu  I 
purpose  of  collecting  together 
her  many  under-appreciated 
recordi  ngs  i  nto  one  streami  i  ned 
package. 

If  nothing  else.  Galore  dis- 
plays MacColl's  versatility, 
from  the  girl-group  homage  of 
"They  Don't  Know"  (you 
may  recall  Tracey  Ullman's 
cover),  to  her  collaboration 
with  The  Pogueson  "Fairytale 
of  New  York,"  to  the  Latin 
groove  of  "My  Affair."  Re- 
gardless of  the  style,  MacColl 
always  sounds  perfectly  at 
home  and  comfortable. 

So  for  casual  fans  and  other 
lovers  of  melodic  pop.  Galore 
is  a  sidestreet  worth  exploring. 

John  Teshima 


The  Hart  House 
&       '  /    Music  Committee   W  t  f 

\  /       """""     /#  /  I 

^^^^  <^£.Xi£,± 


Maria  Popescu 

Mezzo  Soprano 

Sunday,  March  12, 1995 
3  pm  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House 
HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Have  your  say  on  the  future  of 

CHILD  CARE 

on  the  St.  George  campus. 

Attend  an  open  meetmg  to  express 
your  views  to  the  University 


Tuesday,  March  7th,  4-6:30 
WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE 
119  St.  George  Street 
Room  101,  Student  Lounge 


Thursday,  March  23rd,  12-2  pm 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 
33  St.  George  Street 
Pendarves  Room,  main  floor 


Open  to  all  faculty,  staff,  and  students  and  their  families. 
For  further  information  or  to  make  a  written  submission,  call 
978-0951 


Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Administration  and  Human 

Resources 
Office  of  Student  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Family  Care  Advisor 
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TICKET 
GIVEAWAY! 

The  Varsity  has  two  pairs  of 
tickets  for  the  upcoming  Uni- 
versity Cup  national  intercol- 
legiate hockey  championships. 

2  pair 

semi-final,  game  1,4  p.m. 
@  Varsity  Arena 

2  pair 

championship  game  7  p.m. 
@  Maple  Leaf  Gardens 

Come  into  the  Varsity  at  44  St. 
George  and  tell  us  the  last  year 
the  Blues  won  the  CI  AU  cham- 
pionships and  you  get  a  pair! 

Support  intercollegiate 
athletics. 


Hold  on  to  your  dreams! 


1 1        /-x  diiL 


■X 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)  323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


Fact,  they  say,  is  sometimes 
stranger  than  fiction. 

If  you've  already  seen  Hoop 
Dreams,  then  you  know  that  in 
the  case  of  this  particular  story, 
that  axiom  is  more  than  true. 

A  real-life  tale  of  Arthur  Agee 
and  William  Gales,  two  NBA- 
aspiring  basketball  players  from 
Chicago,  the  film  follows  their 
respective  hardwood  careers  over 
the  course  of  their  four  years  of 
high  school. 

From  the  lime  ihey  are  recruited 
from  a  neighbourhood  court  in 
grade  six,  all  their  ups  and  downs, 
trials  and  tribulations,  and  ago- 
nies and  ecstasies  are  documented 
for  us  to  cheer  with  and  commis- 
erate over. 

But  what  is  uiily  amazing  about 
Hoop  Dreams,  and  what  gives  it 
the  type  of  backboard  breaking 
power  that  pro  rim-nxkers  only 
dream  about,  is  that  it  isn't  really 
about  basketball.  The  love  that 
Gates  and  Agee  have  for  the  game 
is  what  sets  the  story  into  motion, 
but  the  round-ball  itself  is  only  a 
backdrop  to  everything  else.  More 
often  than  not  throughout  the 
movie,  the  action  on  the  court 
proves  to  be  the  calm  which  yields 


PREGNANT? 
DISTRESSED? 
A  warm  fun-loving  couple 
wishes  to  adopt  a  newborn 
jbaby.  Confidentiality 
assured.  Expenses  paid  as 
legal.     Let  us  help  you  j 
through  this  difficult  time. 
Call  905-841-1965.  I 


Students! 

with  little  or  no  income?  . . .  still, 
You  may  get  $$  Tax  Credit  Money  $$ 

Ask:  Glory  Tax  Services 
525  Dundas  St.,  W. 
(West  of  Spadina) 
Tel.:  416  -  417  -  0688 


to  the  off-court  storms  that  pass 
through  their  young  lives. 

Which  is  the  other  incredible 
thing  about  this  film.  The  events 
that  unfold,  the  things  that  are 
said,  and  the  characters  that  we 
meet,  are  elements  that  no  profes- 
sional screenwriter  could  ever 
possibly  imagine.  This  is  reality 
up-close  and  personal.  And  it's  a 


The  Final  Score 

Ai,.\N  Hari-Singh 


reality  that  very  few  of  us  have 
seen  or  can  even  truly  under- 
stand. 

By  simply  turning  the  camera 
on,  asking  a  few  questions  when 
they  need  to,  and  just  following 
Agee  and  Gates  around,  the  film- 
makers paint  a  multi-layered  and 
absorbing  portrait  of  what  it's 
like  to  be  young,  poor,  and  black 
in  America.  Hoop  Dreams  also 
reveals  why,  for  a  number  of 
young  African-American  males, 
basketball  is  literally  viewed  as 
the  ticket  to  the  promised  land. 

The  hopes  of  these  two  players 
and  those  around  them,  are  used 
to  show  everything  that  is  good 
and  bad  about  our  neighbours  to 
the  south. 

I  n  Hoop  Dreams,  we  sec  a  sys- 
tem that  is  quite  willing  to  take 
the  time  and  effort  and,  more 
importantly,  make  the  financial 
commitment  to  cultivate  the  skills 
and  talents  of  young  athletes,  as 
long  as  they  perform  to  expecta- 
tions. However,  we  also  see  a 
system  that  is  equally  willing  to 
cut  its  losses,  mercilessly,  if  those 
expectations  are  not  met. 

We  also  witness  the  pride  and 
passion  that  consumes  many 
Americans  when  it  comes  to  high 


Write 
sports. 
979-2831 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 

Elections  for  editor  are  Tuesday,  March  7.  The  ballot  box  is  at  the  office  and  will  be  open  from  10 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The  candidate  for  editor  is: 

Staccy  Young 

The  following  are  Varsity  staff  as  of  today  and  are  eligible  to  vote: 

Ingrid  Anccvich.  David  Alan  Barry.  Stuart  Berman.  Michael  Bettencourt,  Jeff  Blundell.  Jim  Bridges.  Simonc  A.  Brown,  David 
Chokroun.  Laura  Coonell,  Dario  P.  Del  Dcgan.  Aldnn  Hernando.  Chuan  Goh.  Brenda  Goldstein.  Emma  Gorsi,  Sieve  Gravestock. 
Alan  Hari-Singh,  Nata.sa  Hatsios,  Kerri  Huffman,  Christine  Kralik,  Helen  Kuk,  Vincent  I_am.  Sebastien  L.avertu.  Mike  Lei.  Mark 
Lyall,  Duncan  MacDoncll.  Kristine  Maitland.  David  Naiman.  Hal  Nied/viccki.  F.rin  O'Brien.  Sharon  Oudcrkirk,  Michcle  Parent, 
Andrew  Potter.  Caria  Prada.  Samantha  Rajasingham.  Sandra  Raponi,  Valia  Reinsalu.  Bruce  Rolston,  Ian  RolJi,  Kd  Rubenstein, 
Hrica  Sossle.  Eric  Squair.  Helen  Suk.  Tanya  Talaga,  John  Teshima.  Heidi  Ticdemann,  Conan  Tobias,  Ian  Tocher,  Jason  VisuLskie, 
Don  Ward.  Sara  Justine  Wilson,  Stacey  Young. 

Needing  one  (I)  more  contribuUon:  Richard  Baker.  Kim  Burtnyk,  John  Dcgen.  Sophia  Hussain.  Nick  Kazamia.  Larry  Koch, 
Elissa  L.andsell,  Andrew  Male,  Jenny  Miller,  Michela  Pasquali,  Chris  Poulo,  David  Robbins.  Steve  Schroeder,  Sean  Tai, 
Georgiana  Uhlyarik,  Vivian  Wong. 

Needing  two  (2)  more:  Andrea  Aster.  Aaron  Chan,  Catherine  Hunt.  Lynn  Slotkin,  Roxana  Sultan.  Sarah  Jane  Wilson. 
Needing  Uiree  (3)  more:  Jan  Becker.  Lois-Anna  Kaminski,  Uan  Kelman,  Eric  Langenbacher,  Martin  Multimaki,  Lydia  Riva. 
Saurabh  Sharma. 

If  you  are  not  on  this  list,  or  have  questions  about  your  position,  call  Bruce  Rolston  or  Poonam  Puri  at  979-283 1 . 

Staff  elections  for  other  Varsity  masthead  positions  will  be  held  on  Mar.  21.  Nominations  close  on 
Thursday  at  5  p.m.  Candidate  screenings  will  take  place  on  Mar.  16  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St.  George  St. 
Positions  are  open  to  all  Varsity  staff.  All  staff  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Positions  open:  News  Editor,  Opinions  Editor,  Features  Editor,  Review  Editor,  Sports  Editor,  Produc- 
tion Manager,  Associate  News  Editor  (2),  Associate  Review  Editor  (2),  Science  Editor,  Wire  Editor, 
Staff  directors  (2). 

Nominations  for  Varsity  Publications'  Board  of  Directors  close  on  Thursday  at  5  p.m.  All  full-time 
undergraduates  and  professional  faculty  students  are  eligible  to  run  for  a  seat.  Seats  are  available  in  the 
following  constituencies: 

Erindale  (1),  Scarborough  (1),  St.  George  Arts  and  Science  (4),  Professional  faculties  (3). 

Elections  will  be  held  on  Mar.  22  and  23,  if  required.  Nomination  forms  can  be  obtained  at  44  St. 
George  St.  and  should  be  returned  to  the  Chief  Returning  Officer,  Poonam  Puri.  Candidates  must  obtain 
25  signaatures  from  their  constituency  who  are  members  of  the  corporation. 
For  more  information,  call  Varsity  editor  Bruce  Rolston  at  979-2831 


school  sports,  making  superstars 
of  young  men  before  they  have 
any  real  right  to  be  deemed  as 
such.  But  we  can  also  see  the 
price  that  burden  can  exact,  as 
both  coaches  and  fans  increase 
their  expectations  of  success. 

Ultimately,  and  as  one  NCAA 
coach  points  out  quite  frankly, 
we  see  a  system  where  winning  is 
everything.  As  he  observes,  the 


top  American  college  programs 
desperately  crave  the  best  high- 
school  players — if  the  team 
doesn't  win,  the  school  doesn't 
gel  a  cut  from  the  millions  of 
dollars  of  network  television  con- 
tracts. 

Of  course,  there's  not  much 
more  packed  into  the  close  to 
three  hours  that  this  film  takes  to 
watch.  But  don't  let  that  scare 


you  away,  because  it's  probably 
one  of  the  best  motives  of  the 
year,  let  alone  one  of  the  best 
documentaries,  regardless  of  what 
the  Oscar  nominating  committee 
says. 

So,  if  you  haven't  seen  Hoop 
Dreams  yet,  make  the  lime  one 
evening,  and  do  so.  It'll  probably 
turn  out  to  be  the  best  $8  you  ever 
spent. 


Marketing  for  the  DAR-Part  I 

Athletic  Centre  use  encouraged 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

Jurij  Bilyk  wants  to  raise  the 
profile  of  athletics  for  students 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
As  marketing  manager  for  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and 
Recreation,  he  is  encouraging 
students  to  use  the  facilities  they 
pay  for  through  incidental  fees 
and  to  recognize  athletics  as  an 
important  facet  of  their  univer- 
sity experience.  He  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  marketing  the 
various  Varsity  Blues  teams  and 
for  securing  corporate  sponsor- 
ship for  the  athletic  programs 
offered  by  U  of  T. 

"Student's  athletics,  in  my 
mind,  are  a  great  part  of  the 
collegiate  experience,"  says 
Bilyk.  "What  I'd  like  to  do  is 
gel  the  student  body  to  identify 
with  the  university's  athletic 
department  and  take  possession 
of  what  is  rightfully  theirs.  Eve- 
ryb<xly  pays  into  the  |aihletic| 
department  lo  keep  it  running, 
so  it's  really  a  waste  not  lo  at 
least  try  it  out." 

"We  have  to  start  with  in- 
coming freshmen.  I  think  we 
get  around  8,000 1  new  sludcnls  | 
a  year  and  they  want  lo  be  part 


of  the  university  scene.  We  need 
lo  turn  them  on  lo  the  idea  of 
joining  intramural  teams,  work- 
ing out  or  just  watching  Varsity 
teams  in  action.  I  mean,  what 
bellerplace  logothan  somewhere 
you  can  meet  people?"  he  asks. 

"Athletics  are  not  only  sport- 
ing events — they're  also  social 
events.  We  want  to  say  that  this 
[the  Athletic  Centre)  is  the  place 
to  go  to  meet  your  friends  and 
have  a  good  time." 

Bilyk  also  stresses  the  overall 
quality  of  the  Athletic  Centre  as  a 
training  and  recreation  complex. 
He  says  that  efforts  are  constantly 
made  to  ensure  the  equipment  is 
well-mainlained  and  instructors 
are  available  to  provide  safe  and 
effective  training  advice. 

"We've  got  a  great  facility  here 
for  personal  recreation — whether 
you  lift  weights,  whether  you 
swim,  whether  you  play  a  team 
sport — anything!  We  have  the 
equipment  and  the  instructors 
who  can  help  even  the  most  inex- 
perienced person  to  improve  their 
game." 

The  expertise  among  our  staff 
is  incredible,"  he  says.  "Where 
else  can  you  go  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  Olympic  calibre 
coaches  or  to  see  world-class  ath- 


letes training  alongside  you? 
And  excellent  is  the  only  way 
to  describe  our  sports  medicine 
clinic." 

Participation  al  the  Athletic 
Centre  is  open  to  everyone  in- 
volved with  U  of  T,  and  Bilyk 
would  like  to  see  more  people 
take  advantage  of  their  mem- 
bership. 

"Part  of  our  strategy  is  to 
market  and  encourage  the  use 
of  our  facility  to  the  entire  uni- 
versity community.  To  the  stu- 
dents of  course,  but  also  to  the 
professors,  lo  the  people  who 
work  here  and  even  to  ihe  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Athletic  Centre  can 
be  a  great  source  of  community 
feeling  foreveryone  involved," 
he  adds. 

Bilyk  recognizes  that  aca- 
demics should  always  come  first 
for  university  students,  but  he 
wants  to  make  certain  ihcy  real- 
ize athletics  are  available  as  a 
positive  experience  for  them 
too. 

He  thinks  everyone  should 
visit  the  Athletic  Centre,  either 
as  an  active  participant  or  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Varsity  Blues. 
After  all,  he  says,  you're  pay- 
ing for  it. 


How  do_yOU  jump  from 

thP  ivnry  tower  to 
thP  Corporate  Ladder 


If  you're  wondering  what  kirKl  of  job  you're  going  to  have 
when  you  finish  university,  you  should  attend  this  special 
two-hour  briefing  corxjucted  by  the  George  Brown  Faculty 
of  Business.  You'll  meet  the  professors,  talk  to  recent 
graduates,  and  find  out  how  you  can  qualify  for  advanced 
standing.  And,  we'll  show  you  how  our  connections  with  the 
business  world  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  success. 

FACULTY  OF  BUSINESS  --  OPEN  HOUSE 

Advanced  standing  available  for  university  students 
in  these  programs:  Sports  8  Event  Marketing, 
Investment  Sales  Assistant,  International  Trade, 
Small  Business,  Health  Records,  Court  Reporting, 
Information  Systems,  Logistics  Management,  Property 
Management. 

GEORGE  BROWM 

Tuesday,  March  21,  4  pm-6  pm 
Thursday,  March  23,  6  pm-8  pm 

George  Brown  College,  Room  128,  200  King  St.  East,  Toronto. 
Find  out  about  Advanced  Standing!  Refreshments:-) 
It's  Free!  Call  to  register:  416-867-2062 


Varsity 


Monday,  March  6,  1995 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  {Student  rate:  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  afier  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00,  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  wi^  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thur^ay  bsue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


SUMMER  SUBLET:  MAY  -  AUGUST 

53  St.  George  St.  Apt.  607,  furnished 
bachelor,  kitchenette,  waik-in-closet, 
washer-dryer  facilities,  parking  available. 
$550/month  o.b.o.  Call  David  924-9127 

TWO  BEDROOM  SEMI-PRIVATE 

near  Bloor/Avenue  Road.  Access  to 
laundry.  Utilities  included  except 
telephone.  $900  per  month.  Great  spot! 
Non-smokers  only.  Available  April  1st. 
Call  Allan  416-975-1 168. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright -469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


WE  NEED 

motivated  students  to  join  society 
celebrating  the  literary  life  of  P.  E.  Stewart. 
Knowledge  of  Greek  Poetry  an  asset. 
Applications  available,  6  Hoskin  Ave. 


ACAS  NEEDS  YOU!!! 

Asian  community  AIDS  Services  is 
recruiting  volunteers  for  the  following 
programs;  Support  for  HIV/AIDS  clients, 
Bath  and  Bar  Outreach,  Administrative 
and  help  with  newsletters  and  Special 
Events.  ACAS  provides  education  and 
support  to  Asians  on  issues  of  HIV/AIDS. 
We  provide  services  in  English, 
Vietnamese,  Chinese  and  Filipino.  We 
encourage  lesbian/gay  Asians,  youth,  and 
People  Living  with  HIV/AIDS  to  volunteer. 
Please  contact  Eva  or  Peter  at  (416)  963- 
4300. 


DO  YOU  READ  HARLEQUIN 
ROMANCES? 

If  you  would  like  to  participate  in  oursurvey, 
please  call  SC  Women's  Centre,  (416) 
287-7024,  and  ask  for  the  Harlequin 
Project.  A  questionnaire  and  info  will  be 
mailed. 


PORNOGRAPHY,  FEMINISM  AND 
HUMANISM 

Free  panel  presentation  81 6  Logan  (Logan 
&  Danforth)  Sunday  March  12, 12:30pm. 
966-1361  for  more  info. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Subnnit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  paymentto:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries;  979-2856. 

Deadlines;      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  .  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


FOR  SALE 

Word  Processor  Panasonic  KXW-1500, 
3.5  disk,  353KB,  Computer  screen,  built- 
in  electronic  typewriter,  63000-word 
dictionary,  first  owner,  $125.  Call  483- 
6658 


WANTED 


SWIM  DIRECTOR,  HEAD  TENNIS 

Art,  Pottery,  Beadmaking,  Water-ski,  Sail, 
Windsurf,  Canoe,  Judo,  Gymnastics, 
Photo,  Archery,  Jazz  Dance  Instructors, 
Accompanist  (piano).  Fax  resume  (514) 
481-7863,  Pripstein's  Camp  5702  Cote 
St.  Luc  #202,  Montreal  H3X  2E7 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Earn  $10.00  for  1  hour's  work  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networked  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


LOOKING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT? 

Look  at  the  1995  Ontario  Student 
Employment  Guide  first.  Available  at  your 
campus  bookstore  or  by  calling  toll-free  1  - 
800-401-4059. 

ANIMATED,  ENERGETIC,  AND 
EXCITING  INDIVIDUALS 

wanted  to  explore  spectacular  science  in 
a  fun  and  hands-on  way.  Activities  such 
as  lasers,  rockets,  fireworks,  etc.,  are 
conducted  in  elementary  schools  during 
lunch  or  after  classes.  Must  have  access 
to  car,  and  summer  camp  or  similar 
experience.  Complete  training  provided. 
Pay  starting  at  $20/1  hr.  class.  Call  Today: 
(416)  920-6327 

PUBLISHER  REQUIRES  ASSISTANT 

Bilingual  (French/English)  assistant 
required  for  varied  duties.  Downtown 
location.  Flexible  hours.  Must  be  reliable 
and  have  use  of  car.  (416)  510-7542. 

ESTIMATORS  /  PRODUCTION 
MANAGERS, 

established  painting  company,  $30-40K, 
salary  and  commission,  486-2468. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 

GETTING  MARRIED? 

On  a  student  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  41 6-425- 
3757. 


COLLECTABLE  CARD  GAMES 

Thousands  of  cards  in  stock.  Buy,  sell  or 
trade  single  cards  and  accessories  for 
Magic  The  Gathering(tm)  and  others.  (51 9) 
539-5274  or  internet 

jon.moore@onlinesys.com 

INTERESTED  IN  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  ABROAD? 

#  wk  course  for  cert.  Mar.  13-30,  aft.  or 
eve.  $425.  Languages  International.  Ph. 
925-7010. 


I  AM  LOOKING  FOR  A  HEALTHY 
YOUNG  WOMAN 

who  is  prepared  to  donate  some  of  her 
eggs  to  me.  This  humanitarian  gesture 
will  be  much  appreciated  and  the  expenses 
will  be  covered.  Please  call  Marilyn  at  the 
following  number:  750-7882. 

IMMIGRATION/CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
CANADA 

Margaret  LaBerge,  B.A.,  M.Ed., 
Commissioner  of  Oaths,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Qualified  Services  to  Help  you 
Succeed!  Forms  S.O.S.  Inc.  512-1451. 


ADLERIAN  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

OHIP  covered.  Dr.  A.  Franklin.  416-920- 
7337.  55  St.  Clair  West,  Suite  126. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  AT  U  OF  T 
BOOKSTORE 

The  Step-by-Step  Self  Marketing  Kit.  A 
complete,  practical  workbook  to  start  you 
career  NOW.  Learn  to  identify  and  market 
all  your  skills;  be  "interview  smart",  present 
yourself  professionally;  tap  into  the  hidden 
job  market.  Discover  the  art  of  great 
resume  preparation  and  the  secret  of 
successful  marketing  letters  and  much 
more.  Written  for  Canadians  by  a 
Canadian  Human  Resources  professional 
with  over  20  years  expertise. 

VITAMIN  SUPPLEMENTS 

Everyday  low  prices.  Vitamin  C  500MG 
100's  $2.99.  Vitamin  E  4001U  90's  $6.95, 
Swiss  one-50  60's  $9.99.  Echinacea  liq 
50ml  $8.95.  Panax  Ginseng  30's  $4.99. 
Healthy  Hair  &  Nail  100  $12.95,  Alfalfa 
tonic  200ml  $9.95.  Hooper's  Pharmacy 
Wellesley  at  Bay  928-3366.  Student 
discount  available. 


AROMATHERAPY 

Relaxation,  maintaining  health, 
youthfulness.  Lisa  Simson  229-2565 
Yonge/Sheppard  area. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro./bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax;  416-322-5890 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  - 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  March  1 1  for  the  March 
GMAT  and  March  25  for  the  April  GRE! 
Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737  or  1  800 
567-7737 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  49 1  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  organizing  and  editing 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
campus.  Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 

ESSAY  HELP  ESL  TUTORING 

Ph.D.  student  (English),  experienced  copy 
editor,  university  instructor  offers  very 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill  at  489-9679. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an 
"A"  but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"? 
Wori<  with  a  professional  editor  to  improve 
your  grades  and  give  your  papers  an 
edge.  Call  699-6735 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 

EXPERIENCED  TUTOR  /  LAW 
SCHOOL  GRADUATE 

available  to  help  with  essays  and  reports, 
English,  conversational  French,  etc. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  (416)  599-3612. 
Close  to  campus. 

STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME 

Get  help  now!!  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exam  with 
solutions  available  forpractice.  785-8898. 

ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Charlotte:  416- 
597-2228. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service., 
Also  have  typewhter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
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Blues  basketball:  Wilson  Trophy  in  reach 


U  of  T's  Lars  Dressier  grabs 
and  Blues  fans. 

BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

In  a  steady,  somewhat  painstak- 
ing fight,  the  Blues'  men's  bas- 
ketball team  kept  one  step  ahead 
of  the  Ryerson  Rams,  to  eventu- 
ally capture  the  OUAA  eastern 
division  championships  with  a 
final  score  79-73,  on  Saturday. 
With  the  win,  U  of  Teams  a  spot 
in  the  big-eight — the  CIAU  na- 
tional championships — which 


the  attention  of  the  Rams 

(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 
takes  place  in  Halifax  in  two 
weeks. 

Playing  a  strong  outside  game, 
U  of  T  led  by  seven  in  the  first 
half,  with  Roland  Scmprie  shoot- 
ing in  four  three-pointers.  While 
keeping  up  the  defense,  the  Blues 
continued  to  shoot  well,  with  Carl 
Swantec  and  Lars  Dressier  main- 
taining U  of  T's  lead. 

However,  the  Rams  kept  up 
the  fight.  Led  by  Ram's  centre 
Scoti  Bclasco  and  forward 
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Ainsworlh  Slowly,  Ryerson  be- 
gan to  diminish  the  spread.  At 
less  than  two  minutes  to  go,  the 
teams  were  back  on  even  ground. 

But  after  a  quick  kill  by 
Dressier,  and  a  number  of  single 
pointers  from  the  foul  line,  the 
Blues  concluded  as  victors. 

"The  great  thing  about  it  is  that 
we  didn't  crack  under  the  pres- 
sure," said  Blues  guard  Jason 
Gopaul.  "It  shows  a  sign  of  matu- 
rity, because  we've  been  together 
for  three  years  and  we're  strong 
enough  now  to  come  up  big  when 
the  game  is  on  the  line." 

The  capacity  crowd  saw 
Gopaul  Hy  around  the  court,  with 
the  characteristic  aggressiveness 
that  takes  to  win  playoff  games. 

"That's  my  job  to  be  aggres- 
sive, and  go  for  loose  balls,  and 
set  up  everyone  else,"  Gopaul 
commented.  "We've  got  some 
great  scorers,  and  I '  ve  got  to  make 
sure  that  they  get  the  ball  and 
make  sure  they've  got  as  many 
opportunities  as  we  can." 

Blues  head  coach  Ken  Olynyk 
says  U  of  T  squad  won  the  game 
mainly  because  of  its  defence. 

"We  knew  going  into  the  game 
that  defence  would  win  the  game 
and  I  think  that's  what  did  it  for 
us,"  said  Olynyk.  "It's  been  the 
key  for  us  all  year  long." 

The  Blues'  defence  success- 
fully boxed  out  Ryerson'sOUAA 
all-star  forward  Alex  Season, 
while  the  U  of  T's  own  players 
had  some  strong  showings.  With 
25  points.  Blues'  forward  Carl 
Swantec  was  the  game  s  leading 
scorer.  Swantec  and  Semprie  both 
threw  for  a  total  of  five  three- 
pointers  each. 

Ranked  seventh  in  the  country 
before  this  weekend  of  play.  U  of 
T  competes  next  weekend  for  the 
Wilson  Cup  and  the  OUAA  title. 
Then  it's  off  to  Halifax  for  the 
CI  A  U  ■  s,  where  they  may  be  f accd 
with  a  rematch  against  Ryerson. 

With  a  9-4  record  in  out-of- 
confercnce  competition,  the  Rams 
have  a  chance  to  qualify  for  one 
of  the  two  wild-card  positions. 

"Definitely,  I  think  we  have  a 


good  shot,"  said  Rams  assistant 
coach,  Terry  Dean.  "We  were 
ranked  sixth  [in  the  country  ]  just 
recently,  U  of  T  was  ranked  sev- 
enth, so  we' re  one  of  the  top  eight 
teams  in  the  counu^." 

Olynyk  thinks  Ryerson  does 
stand  a  chance  to  compete  in  the 
CIAU's. 


"If  we  win  next  weekend,  the 
Wilson  Cup,  I  think  that  Ryerson 
should  get  the  wild  card,  they're 
a  great  team.  We' ve  played  really 
well  against  the  West  and  other 
teams  in  the  country  this  year.  I'd 
like  to  see  them  there.  It'd  be 
great  for  them,  and  great  for  our 
conference." 


The  Blues  host  the  western  di- 
vision winners  Guclph  Gryph- 
ons this  Saturday.  The  Gryphons 
defeated  the  defending  champion 
McMaster  Marauders  on  Sunday. 

It  has  been  37  years  since  U  of 
T  last  captured  the  OUAA  title. 
The  game  will  be  played  in  the 
Sports  Gym  beginning  at  2  p.m. 


indoor  liocl(ey  stril(es  silver 


The  Varsity  Blues  women's  in- 
door hockey  season  culminated 
in  a  silver  finish  at  the  OWIAA 
provincial  championships  this 
weekend. 

Having  traded  wins  with  the 
York  Ycowomen  all  season,  U  of 
T  succumbed  to  them  in  their 
final  match  by  one  goal,  losing  7- 
6. 

Blues  head  coach  Beth  Ali, 
said  both  teams  were  undefeated 
goi  ng  into  what  became  the  cham- 
pionship final  game. 

"It  was  a  great  game.  Both 
teams  played  really  well,"  Ali 
said.  "It's  hard  to  believe  we 
played  so  well  and  lost." 

it  is  Ali' s  first  year  as  the  Blues 
head  coach.  Despite,  losing  five 
veteran  starters  last  year,  with 
first  team  all-star  Blues  Dana 


Anderson  and  Wendy  Johnstone, 
Ali  also  led  the  women's  field 
hockey  squad  to  a  silver  at  the 
CIAU  national  championships  in 
the  fall. 

At  the  OWIAA '  s,  U  of  T  rookie 
starting  goalie  Alison  Davies  had 
a  shutout  in  the  Blues'  first  match 
against  the  host  Western  Mus- 
tang team  (10-0)  on  Saturday.  In 
the  following  games,  U  of  T  beat 
Guelph  5-1  and  demolished 
Queen's  9-2. 

After  defeating  Waterloo  6-1 
yesterday,  the  Blues  faced  off 
against  York. 

Down  by  two,  with  two  min- 
utes to  go,  U  of  T  scored  their 
final  goal,  unable  to  close  the 
gap. 

With  a  13-goal  total  for  the 
weekend,  Anderson  was  the 


Blues'  overall  tournament  scor- 
ing leader.  Johnstone  also  netted 
well,  with  nine  goals.  Alex 
Brooks-Hill  and  Diane 
Butterworth  added  to  U  of  T's 
offense,  with  a  total  of  four  points 
apiece. 

Brooks-Hill  and  her  teammate 
Lana  Good  were  named  OWIAA 
second-team  all-stars. 

Only  losing  one  member  to 
graduation,  veteran  starting 
goalkecp  Sandra  Seaborn,  Ali 
says  the  future  looks  good  for  the 
women's  team.  And  although 
Johnstone  will  be  attending  Ol- 
ympic qualifying  tournaments 
throughout  the  fall,  Davies  in 
goal,  and  the  team  as  a  whole, 
have  developed  really  well 
throughout  the  indoor  season. 

Valia  Reinsalu 


Blues  defensive  back  Brian  Devonish  and  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe  chat 
before  football  awards  dinner  on  Thursday.  (Vaiia  Reinsaiu/vs) 


The  University  of  Toronto  Department  of  GeoIog>' 
and  the 
Yukon  Chamber  of  Mines 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL 
ALAN  KULAN  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

The  Yukon-Tanana  Terrane,  Yukon  Territory 

The  Ongoing  Enigma  of  the  Northern 
Canadian  Cordillera 

Dr.  Stephen  Johnston 

Wednesday,  March  8, 1995 

4:00  -  6:00  pm 

Earth  Sciences  Centre 
22  Russell  Street,  Room  2093 
University  of  Toronto 

This  is  a  free  public  lecture.  For  further  information  call  978-3048. 
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MORE  WACKY  GOVERNING  COUNCIL  COVERAGE  (P.6) 

The  University  of  Toronto 


Volume  115,  Number  44 


Vladimir  House  to 
be  demolished 

Only  a  year  after  the  last  students 
moved  out,  U  of  T  will  demolish  the 
Innis  College  residence  they  lived  in. 

Conceding  that  the  college's 
Vladimir  House  was  in  "poor  condi- 
tion" for  at  least  ten  years  before  being 
vacated  this  fall,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent JaniceOlivcr  got  permission  from 
the  university's  Business  Board  to 
tear  down  the  building  rather  than 
renovate  it. 

The  98-year  old  building  was  va- 
cated this  fall  after  the  opening  of  the 
new  Innis  residence  on  St.  George 
Street.  Oliver,  U  of  T's  assistant  vice- 
president  for  operations  and  services, 
lold  the  board  on  Feb.  27  that  the 


ORIS 


building  should  be  lorn  down  and  the 
space  added  to  the  adjacent  university 
parking  lot. 

The  house,  at  the  comer  of  Spadina 
and  Glen  Morris,  was  expropriated  by 
ihe  university  in  1968,  and  made  a 
residence  for  Innis,  U  of  T's  newest 
college.  Until  last  year,  it  served  the 
college"  s  only  student  residence,  hous- 
ing 41  students. 

The  building  was  also  the  first  co- 
ed residence  at  U  of  T,  Oliver  said. 

Innis  College  dean  Garry  Spencer 
said  the  building  should  be  demol- 
ished, as  it  was  barely  habitable. 

"It'd  cost  an  awful  lot  of  money  to 
do  anything  with  it,"  he  said. 

The  building  had  a  significant 
mouse  problem,  and  was  extremely 
expensive  to  keep  heated.  Spencer 
added. 

"It's  probably  wasting  the  univer- 
sity's money  just  standing  there." 

The  university  has  known  about 
the  problems  at  Vladimir  for  some 
time.  A  1985  university  study  deter- 
mined the  building  was  so  old  and  out 
of  repair  that  renovating  it  would  cost 
more  than  replacing  it  with  a  whole 
new  building.  Electrical,  water  and 
waste  systems  were  all  in  "poor  con- 
dition," even  then,  the  report  con- 
cluded. 

Two  years  after  that,  the  university 
announced  Innis  would  gel  the  new 
residence,  completed  last  summer. 

Despite  being  unusable  as  a  resi- 
dence, Vladimir  House  is  zoned  by 
the  city  as  a  rooming  house.  To  con- 
vert it  to  some  other  use  would  require 
lobbying  city  council  to  lift  those  re- 
strictions. 

The  570,000  cost  of  demolition  will 
be  easily  made  up  by  parking  fees 
from  the  larger  lot,  Oliver  said. 

Vladimir  House  was  built  in  1897, 
and  used  for  many  years  as  a  school 
for  young  women. 

Staff 


Experts  On  Sperm  Banks  Since  1880 
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Still  fighting  for  the  little  guy:  Ed  Broadbent.  See  page  2. 


(Jeff  BlundellA/S) 


AIDS  report  card  gives  over  22  drug  firms  mediocre  grades 

Research,  access  to 
treatments  poor:  activists 


BY  Sarah  J.  Wilson 
Varsity  Staff 

AIDS  activists  say  it's  time  Canadian 
pharmaceutical  subsidiaries  were  made 
accountable  for  their  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

On  March  4,  AIDS  activists  from 
across  Canada  met  in  Ottawa  to  rally  at 
Parliament  Hill.  Afterwards,  AIDS  Ac- 
tion Now  released  its  "report  card"  evalu- 
ating the  research  efforts  of  22  Canadian 
subsidiaries. 

The  report  card  looks  at  basic  science, 
clinical  research,  compassionate  access, 
consultation  and  scope  of  international 
effort.  No  pharmaceutical  company 
earned  an  overall  grade  of  A. 

All  of  the  companies  reviewed  are 
subsidiaries  of  multi-national  pharma- 
ceutical companies.  They  are  German, 
French,  Swiss,  British  and  American  — 
none  are  wholly  Canadian. 


But  Brian  Farlinger,  spokesperson  for 
AIDS  Action  Now  and  co-author  of  the 
report,  said  the  companies  still  receive 
federal  government  support  in  the  form 
of  patent  protection,  research  infrastruc- 
ture, and  drug  plan  purchases. 

As  well,  the  report  shows  that  $7.5 
million  of  basic  research  into  AIDS  at 
universities  is  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment each  year,  predominantly  at 
McGill  University  and  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  This  is  because  phar- 
maceutical companies  do  not  have  the 
in-house  capabilities  for  basic  research, 
says  Farlinger. 

Abbott  Laboratories  received  the  only 
failing  grade,  because  of  its  failure  to 
interact  with  the  public. 

"Abbott  fails  on  all  counts  since  it 
refuses  to  release  any  information  on  its 
research  policies  to  community  groups," 
says  the  report. 

Glaxo  got  the  highest  grade  of  all  22 


companies,  a  B-minus,  because  of  its 
substantial  amount  of  AIDS  research. 

"Glaxo  has  been  excellent  in  terms  of 
community  consultation,"  said  Darian 
Taylor  of  AIDS  Action  Now. 

Glaxo  is  also  one  of  the  few  pharma- 
ceutical companies  who  allow  compas- 
sionate access. 

Compassionate  access  is  a  method  by 
which  people  can  obtain  experimental 
drugs  without  participating  in  the  clini- 
cal trials.  Since  many  trials  exclude  the 
very  sick  and  the  relatively  healthy,  there 
is  a  large  number  of  people  with  AIDS 
who  are  not  allowed  to  take  a  possibly 
life-saving  or  life-prolonging  treatment. 

For  instance,  while  Glaxo  has  80  peo- 
ple taking  the  experimental  drug  3TC  for 
scientific  research,  they  have  approxi- 
mately 800  taking  the  drug  through  com- 
passionate access,  says  Farlinger. 

But,  according  to  the  report  card,  many 
Please  sec  "Drug,"  page  2 


Campus 
job  equity 
misses 
mark 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  is  making  progress  in  the  hiring  of 
women  faculty,  but  is  continuing  to  have 
problems  hiring  visible  minorities,  na- 
tive Canadians  and  the  disabled. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  this  year's 
employment  equity  report,  prepared  by 
university  employment  equity  co- 
ordinator Mary  Lynne  Mcintosh. 

The  report  shows  the  university  to  be 
seriously  behind  its  own  goals  for  hiring 
people  with  disabilities  and  native  Cana- 
dians in  its  administrative  staff. 

The  report  also  shows  that  visible 
minorities,  who  according  to  the  1991 
census  make  up  one-quarter  of  the  To- 
ronto work  force,  still  only  make  up  less 
that  17  per  cent  of  U  of  T's  staff. 

Women,  who  currently  make  up  47 
per  cent  of  all  employees  (excluding 
teaching  assistants),  fare  better  by  com- 
parison. But  Mcintosh  cautions  that  even 
there,  U  of  T  could  be  doing  better. 

"Our  progress  for  administrative  staff 
has  been  marginal,"  she  said.  "There  has 
been  no  progress  in  senior-level  manag- 
ers at  all." 

In  hiring,  the  university  is  hampered 
somewhat,  she  says,  by  the  provincial 
government's  own  Social  Contract, 
which  all  but  prohibits  new  hiring  out- 
side one's  own  organization. 

But  Mcintosh  says  she  continues  to 
reject  any  suggestion  that  the  university 
should  set  hiring  quotas  or  make  jobs 
only  eligible  to  certain  groups. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  the  university  do 
preferential  hiring." 

The  university's  stated  policy  is  to 
hire  an  individual  from  a  disadvantaged 
group  only  if  that  person  shows  equal  or 
superior  ability,  Mcintosh  said. 

"We've  made  wonderful  progress  with 
the  hiring  of  female  tenure  and  tenure- 
stream  faculty.  And  I  think  the  wonder- 
Please  see  "Minorities,"  page  2 


White  supremacist  tries  to  recruit  students 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  A  job  posting  at  the  Carleton  School  of  Journalism  has  been 
temporarily  suspended  while  the  university  investigates  the  employer's  white 
supremacist  connections. 

The  job  was  posted  Feb.  16  under  the  title,  "Wanted:  Girl  Friday,"  and  ran: 
"Potential  Best-Selling  Author  seeks  urgently  Research  Assistant  for  significant 
publishing  venture  (non-fiction)." 

Estclle  Taylor,  a  fourth-year  journalism  student,  responded  to  the  ad  and  was 
interviewed  Feb.  23  by  Ian  Macdonald,  a  former  trade  diplomat  who  said  he  was 
working  on  a  book  about  censorship. 

"It  was  a  really  creepy  interview,"  said  Taylor.  "What  tipped  me  off  was  the  things 
he  said." 

According  to  Taylor,  during  the  interview  Macdonald  questioned  why  Germany 
was  attacked  for  its  actions  during  World  War  II,  and  wondered  whether  Canada 
would  have  an  immigration  problem  if  Germany  had  won  the  war. 

"He  kept  complaining  that  the  press  was  censored  by  these  powerful  lobby 
groups,"  said  Taylor,  "It  was  implicit  that  he  meant  Jewish  lobby  groups." 

After  the  interview,  Taylor  consulted  Web  Of  Hate,  a  book  on  Canadian  neo-Nazi 
and  hate  groups  by  journalist  Warren  Kinsella,  and  found  that  Macdonald,  70,  had 
been  an  "adviser"  to  the  Canadian  Ku  Klux  Klan,  founded  an  anti-Semitic  group 
called  the  Society  For  Free  Expression,  and  had  hosted  an  "Aryan  Fest"  rally  at  his 
Metcalfe,  Ont.  farm  in  1990. 

When  Taylor  presented  her  findings  to  Bob  Rupert,  the  Carleton  journalism 
professor  in  charge  of  job  placements  and  internships,  he  immediately  covered  the 
listing  with  a  sign  saying  the  job  was  being  investigated. 

Rupert  said  he  is  concerned  about  the  nature  of  the  job  being  offered,  and  is  looking 


for  more  specific  information  on  the  position  that  will  warn  students  of  the 
allegations. 

However,  Rupert  said,  if  he  determines  that  Macdonald's  project  does  not  violate 
Canadian  hate-crime  laws,  the  job  will  be  reposted. 

"There  is  something  called  freedom  of  speech,"  Rupert  said. "As  long  as  we  gel 
more  information  about  the  posting  —  the  same  information  we  would  want  from  any 
other  posting  —  and  assuming  what  is  proposed  is  legal,  then  we  will  rc-post  it." 

"Just  because  I  don't  share  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  posting  doesn't  give  me 
the  right  to  pull  it  down,"  he  said. 

Macdonald,  in  turn,  defended  his  project. 

"I  thought  I  was  being  magnanimous  when  I  offered  a  job  to  Carleton  students," 
says  Macdonald.  "This  controversy  is  just  the  creative  folly  of  some  hysterical 
student." 

According  to  Macdonald,  the  real  problem  is  that  a  student  has  violated  the 
confidence  and  trust  of  a  prospective  employer  by  revealing  the  content  of  a  job 
interview,  and  said  that  because  of  Taylor's  actions,  he  doubts  the  integrity  of 
Carleton  students  and  would  hestitate  to  employ  one. 

Macdonald  also  dismissed  the  content  of  Kinsella's  book. 

"It  is  largely,  but  not  entirely,  the  product  of  his  imagination,"  says  Macdonald. 

But  according  to  Bemie  Farber,  an  anti-racism  researcher  with  the  Canadian 
Jewish  Congress,  Macdonald's  racist  connections  are  well-established. 

"Ian  Macdonald  has  been  a  sugardaddy  and  mentor  to  racists  and  neo-Nazis  in 
Canada  for  a  long  time,"  Farber  said.  "He  is  certainly  a  long-time  anti-Semite  and 
racist,  without  question." 

with  files  from  David  Chokroun 
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Services  commission  spiit,  student  issues  commission  Iciiled 

Council  continues  bureaucratic  boogie 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council 
wrapped  up  the  restructuring  of  its  ex- 
ecutive by  splitting  one  commission  and 
nixing  the  creation  of  a  new  position. 

At  the  council  meeting  Thursday  night 
at  Erindale  College,  the  council's  board 
voted  to  split  the  services  commission 
into  two,  and  voted  against  the  creation 
of  a  student  issues  commissioner. 

The  proposed  student  issues  commis- 


sioner would  have  been  created  by  amal- 
gamating the  volunteer  positions  of  the 
human  rights  officer  and  the  women's 
issues  officer  into  one,  possibly  paid, 
position. 

Council  president  Gareth  Spanglett 
supported  the  idea.  He  said  the  new 
position  would  have  involved  dealing 
with  issues  and  complaints  that  relate  to 
university  community  life.  It  would  also 
raise  awareness  on  issues  through  organ- 
izing events  like  the  Dec.  6  memorial  for 
women  victims  of  violence,  and  Black 


History  Month. 

"I  think  there  is  more  than  enough 
work  out  there  for  people  to  do,"  said 
Spanglett. 

Despite  the  defeat,  Spanglett  says  he 
does  not  think  that  the  idea  of  a  students' 
issue  commissioner  is  dead. 

"In  principle,  it's  an  idea  that  most 
people  support,"  he  said.  "Maybe  they 
want  to  revisit  it  before  they  move  on  it." 

But  services  commissioner  Greg  Todd 
said  the  position  was  loo  vaguely  de- 
fined and  could  be  used  to  deal  with 


ideological  matters  that  were  beyond 
student  concerns. 

"I  think  this  position  is  far  too  broad 
and  sweeping  in  its  definition,"  said  Todd. 

He  added  that  the  position  had  been 
developed  without  enough  consultation 
with  the  current  human  rights  and  wom- 
en's issues  officers 

On  the  other  hand,  Todd  said  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  split  the  services  commis- 
sion because  there  was  too  much  work 
for  one  person  to  do. 

The  services  commissioner  is  respon- 


sible for  Orientation,  the  Blue  Crew,  the 
Hangar  and  the  SAC  Concert  Series. 

"When  I  came  into  services  this  year, 
I  found  myselfoverioaded  with  a  portfo- 
lio," said  Todd. 

He  believes  that  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment, the  council  will  be  more  visible  to 
the  students  and  increase  the  number  of 
services  it  offers  them. 

Salaries  for  the  two  new  services  posi- 
tions will  be  decided  by  next  year's  coun- 
cil. Todd,  the  current  services  commis- 
sioner, makes  $9,000  a  year. 


Canada  passive  in  fight  for  iiuman  riglits  abroad:  Broadbent 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

Canada  should  take  a  more  pro- 
active role  in  promoting  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  and  the 
development  of  democracy 
abroad,  says  Ed  Broadbent,  the 
former  national  leader  for  the  New 
Democratic  Party. 

He  spoke  Monday  afternoon  at 
his  alma  mater.  Trinity  College. 

Broadbent  was  appointed  by 
Brian  Mulroney  to  be  the  first 
president  of  the  International 
Centre  for  Human  Rights  and 
Democratic  Development  when 
it  was  created  in  1988.  He  was  re- 
appointed by  Jean  Chretien  last 
year. 

Broadbent  spoke  about  the  re- 
cently released  Canadian  foreign 
policy  document,  Canada  in  the 
World,  which  says  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  promoting  hu- 
man rights,  is  to  increase  trade  to 
those  countries,  thus  increasing 
prosperity. 

He  said  Canada  cannot  be  pas- 
sive and  expect  that  trade  alone 


will  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes. 

"You  will  have  heard  the  odd 
Canadian  politician  speak  of  the 
rapid  economic  growth  in  China 
since  |the  protests  in]  Tiananmen 
Square.  This  is  true.  But  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  rights  across 
the  board,  in  every  category  of 
rights,"  he  said. 

"When  we  are  promoting  one 
set  of  rights  [free  markets]  we 
have  an  equal  commitment  to 
promote  the  other  set  of  rights 
[socio-economic  rights.) 

"The  business  people  in 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Swe- 
den or  Germany  are  exercising 
their  increasing  global  rights  to 
invest  in  situations  to  their  ad- 
vantage. We  must  simultaneously 
pursue  the  essential  rights  for  the 
people  of  the  countries  they  are 
investing  in,"  he  said. 

Some  audience  members  ex- 
pressed concerns  that  by  promot- 
ing Canadian  values  abroad,  we 
would  be  exercising  cultural  im- 
perialism. But  Broadbent  said  the 
values  he  is  encouraging  exist  in 


every  culture,  but  are  often  sup- 
pressed by  authoritarian  govern- 
ments. 

He  also  said  it  was  not  accept- 
able for  states  to  ignore  human 
rights  in  pursuit  of  economic  de- 
velopment. "At  different  stages 
of  economic  development,  states 
have  varying  degrees  of  ability  to 


provide  some  rights.  Their  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  the  socio-eco- 
nomic rights,  like  healthcare  are 
subject  to  great  variances.  But 
without  exception,  in  every  cul- 
ture exist  a  certain  acceptance  of 
universal  values,"  said  Broadbent. 

He  included  democracy  as  one 
of  those  universal  values,  saying 


there  is  no  culture  that  is  intrinsi- 
cally opposed  to  it. 

Speaking  about  Africa  specifi- 
cally and  all  developing  regions 
in  general,  Broadbent  ended  his 
talk  with  a  warning  about  limits 
on  the  effectiveness  of  foreign 
actors. 

"None  of  our  actions  are  going 


to  fundamentally  change  their 
situation.  It  is  Africans  who  will 
make  changes  for  Africans.  It  is 
the  people  on  the  ground,  as  it 
was  here,  who  will  make  the 
changes  that  matter. " 

Broadbent's  visit  was  organ- 
ized by  the  International  Rela- 
tions Society. 


iVIinoritles,  disabied  under-represented 


Continued  from  page  1 

ful  thing  about  that  is  we  still  take 
the  person  who's  most  qualified." 

Details  provided  by  this  year's 
report  on  faculty  hiring  show  how 
this  policy  is  working  in  practice. 

Female  applicants  for  the  41 
tenure-stream  leaching  jobs  of- 
fered last  year  had  a  one-in-17 
chance  of  being  accepted.  For 
male  applicants,  that  dropped  to 
one-in-55. 

Of  those  accepted  for  an  inter- 
view, one  out  of  three  women 
were  hired,  and  one  out  of  seven 
men. 

In  total,  23  of  the  41  positions 
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in  the  tenure  stream  went  to 
women  in  1993^. 

However,  that  resulted  in  only 
a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
tenure-stream  women  as  a  whole, 
from  17.3  to  18.2  per  cent, 
Mcintosh  said. 

The  same  faculty  figures  show 
that  visible  minority  hiring  suf- 
fers in  comparison  to  the  hiring 
of  women.  Of  those  accepted  for 
an  interview,  the  ratio  of  hires  to 
interviews  was  almost  as  high  as 
it  was  for  men  as  a  whole. 

Mcintosh  said  her  job  will  be 
made  more  complex  in  the  com- 
ing year,  due  to  the  advent  of 
provincial  employment  equity 
legislation.  The  new  law  is  more 
comprehensive:  one  of  the 


changes  for  U  of  T  next  year  will 
be  keeping  track  of  employment 
equity  among  teaching  assistants 
for  the  first  time. 

That's  a  welcome  change,  says 
Mikael  Swayze,  treasurer  for  the 
teaching  assistants'  union,  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees, 
Local  3902. 

"We  certainly  think  it's  going 
to  help  things,"  he  said.  "We've 
known  for  a  long  time  there's  a 
whole  bunch  of  equity  problems." 

Swayze  says  it  is  well-known 
that  women  and  visible  minori- 
ties are  under-represented  among 
U  of  T's  teaching  assistants.  But 
the  real  problem  isn't  hiring,  so 
much  as  it  is  the  lack  of  graduate 
students  from  those  categories. 


he  said. 

U  of  T  will  likely  only  get  full 
employment  equity  when  U  of  T 
also  measures  some  degree  of 
admissions  equity  in  grad  school, 
he  said. 

"As  long  as  admissions  is  the 
gateway  for  a  teaching  assistant, 
a  lot  of  equity  issues  arc  not  going 
to  be  determined,"  he  said. 

Another  problem,  Swayze  in- 
dicated, was  the  absence  of  statis- 
tics on  teaching  assistants  hired 
from  visible  minorities,  people 
with  disabilities,  and  native  peo- 
ples. U  of  T's  conforming  with 
provincial  legislation  will  solve 
that  problem,  he  said. 

"We  don't  have  any  stats  at 
all." 


Drug  manufacturers  not 
compassionate  to  patients 


Continued  from  page  1 

pharmaceutical  companies  do  not 
allow  compassionate  access  at  all. 

Hoffmann  La  Roche,  for  ex- 
ample, has  resisted  community 
demand  for  compassionate  re- 
lease of  its  new  antiviral  drug, 
Saquinvir,  which  is  in  the  last 
stage  of  trials  in  Canada. 

"It  jerked  the  community 
around,"  said  Taylor. 

"If  a  person  wants  an  experi- 
mental therapy  for  their  individual 
benefit,  drug  companies  are  not 
happy.  Drug  companies  are  inter- 
ested in  the  clinical  trials,  not  the 
treatment." 
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■'[But|  you  want  acure  for  you, 
now,"  said  Taylor. 

Pharmaceutical  companies 
usually  perform  clinical  research 
involving  humans  only  on  new 
drug  therapies,  ignoring  alterna- 
tive therapies.  For  example,  a 
small  amount  of  research  has  been 
done  on  the  effects  of  taking  high 
doses  of  vitamin  C. 

According  to  Taylor,  this 
therapy  has  been  neglected  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  a  big  money- 
maker for  the  pharmaceutical 
companies. 

"What  gets  researched  is  what 
will  make  a  profit,"  said  Taylor. 
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Farlinger  says  pharmaceutical 
companies  only  want  to  research 
things  which  can  be  patented. 
Since  vitamins  cannot  be  pat- 
ented, they  are  not  worth  the  time 
and  money  necessary  to  research 
their  effects,  he  believes. 

Bloc  Quebecois  MP  Real 
Menard  was  present  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  AIDS  Action  Now 
report  card.  He  fully  supported 
all  five  recommendations,  says 
Farlinger. 

Farlinger  hopes  that  this  report 
card  will  make  the  companies 
who  got  failing  grades  look  at 
their  competitors  who  got  better 
marks  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

No  one  was  available  to  com- 
ment at  the  Canadian  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  of  Canada 
in  Toronto. 

WHAT  DOES  AIDS 
ACTIM  NOW 
RECOMMEND? 

1.  individual  companies  im- 
prove Ihcir  performance; 

2.  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association  of 
C^ada  provide  leadership  to 
improve  performance; 

3.  the  goveminent  review  the 
Patent  Act  lodctermine  if  phar- 
maceutical companies  are  liv- 
ing up  to  their  aimmiimcnts; 

4.  the  go\'cnitncnt  fund  inde- 
pendent research  of  neglected 
therapies; 

5.  the  government  regulate  the 
provision  of  compas-sionate ac- 
cess as  part  of  the  approval  of 
citnicai  trials. 
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No  conspiracy  to  shut  paper,  says  college  principal 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

Members  of  the  New  College 
adminisiraiion  and  student  coun- 
cil deny  the  accusations  made 
against  ihcm  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  college's  newspaper. 

Last  week's  "underground" 
issue  of  the  New  Edition  accused 
principal  Frederick  Case,  student 
council  president  George  Luck, 
and  vice-president  Leslie  Riedslra 


of  conspiring  to  silence  the  pa- 
per. 

The  issue,  which  appeared  on 
stands  last  Friday,  was  published 
independently  of  the  college  by 
managing  editor  Matthew 
Vadum.  It  was  the  first  issue  to  be 
published  since  the  council  dis- 
continued funding  to  the  paper 
last  fall. 

Case,  who  Vadum  said  ordered 
a  "raid"  on  the  paper's  office — 
seizing  files  and  dumping  back 


issues  of  the  paper  last  month — 
said  he  only  did  so  to  correct  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  serious  fire 
hazard. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  [Luck] 
last  fall  telling  me  the  council  had 
made  some  decisions  regarding 
the  New  Edition,"  he  said.  "I  was 
aware  of  the  fire  hazard  ...  and 
wrote  a  letter  saying  I  wanted  it 
removed." 

Case  said  any  files  pertinent  to 
the  paper's  operations  have  been 


kept,  as  have  a  certain  number  of 
back  issues  of  the  paper  for  archi- 
val purposes. 

While  the  room  has  been 
cleaned  out,  it  will  be  kept  empty 
for  any  future  use  of  the  paper. 
Case  said. 

"We  need  office  space  very 
badly,"  he  said.  "But,  as  long  as  I 
am  principal,  that  room  will  be 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  New  Edi- 
tion." 

For  his  part.  Luck  said  he 


Transatlantic  alliance  still 
relevant,  says  NATO  chief 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

The  new  secretary-general  of  the 
North  American  Treaty  Organi- 
zation says  it  is  still  a  relevant 
organization  despite  the  chang- 
ing face  of  international  relations. 

Willy  Claes  was  in  Toronto 
last  Friday,  speaking  at  the  Royal 
York  Hotel.  He  previously  served 
as  Belgium's  deputy  and  foreign 
minister. 

Claes  praised  Canada' s  contri- 
butions to  world  security,  as  a 
founding  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  NATO. 

"Through  its  dedication  tocon- 
sensus-building  and  multi- 
lateralism, Canada,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  power  of  its  size, 
provided  leadership  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  other  enduring  bul- 
wark of  the  international  security 
order — the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,"  said  Claes. 

Since  NATO  was  originally 
set  up  as  an  alliance  to  halt  Soviet 
expansion  in  Europe,  Claes  said 
many  North  American  leaders 
question  the  need  for  a  continued 
investment  in  the  security  ar- 
rangement. 

"I  can  understand  that  from  a 
North  American  perspective,  this 
mightseemEuro-centric.  Europe, 
the  main  area  of  East- West  con- 
frontation for  the  last  40  years,  is 
now  the  focus  of  a  new,  hopefully 
lasting,  effort  at  reconstruction 
and  reconciliation,"  said  Claes. 

But  NATO  must  expand  to  in- 
clude new  members,  including 
Russia,  said  Claes.  The  consider- 
able size  and  strength  of  that  coun- 
try must  be  taken  into  account,  as 
well  as  its  legitimate  security  in- 
terests, he  says. 

However.  Claes  glossed  over 


recent  Russian  aggression  in  the 
breakaway  region  of  Chechnya. 

"Despite  recent  Russian  hesi- 
tation and  the  serious  setback  in 
Chechnya,  the  alliance's  offer  of 
closer  practical  co-operation  re- 
mains on  the  table.  It  is  up  to 
Russia  to  make  up  her  mind  about 
the  relationship  she  wants  to  have 
with  NATO." 

In  contrast  Claes  discussed  the 
crisis  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
He  credited  NATO  with  having 
halted  an  expansion  of  the  con- 
flict into  neighboring  countries. 
But  he  said  it  was  far  too  late  for 
anything  but  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion to  the  war. 

"The  most  important  lesson  is 
that  NATO  should  be  prepared  to 
intervene  at  an  earlier  stage  of  a 
conflict,  before  the  costs  of  over- 
turning aggression  have  become 
loo  high.  We  must  also  avoid 
attempting  to  perform  two  obvi- 
ously incompatible  missions, 
peacekeeping  and  peace  enforce- 
ment," he  said. 

Claes  also  discussed  the  Part- 
nership for  Peace,  a  co-operative 
effort  between  former  Eastern 
Bloc  countries  and  NATO,  which 
is  intended  to  assist  East  Euro- 
pean countries  to  create  demo- 
cratically organized,  politically 
Countable  ministries  of  defense. 

In  addition  Claes  said  he  had 
met  with  the  ambassadors  of  Is- 
rael, Egypt,  Tunisia,  Mauritania 
and  Morocco  as  a  way  of  i  mprov- 
ing  contact  between  Europe  and 
its  southern  neighbours. 

"The  North  Atlantic  Council 
has  therefore  agreed  to  establish 
a  direct  dialogue,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  between  the  alliance 
and  Mediterranean  non-member 
countries,  with  a  view  to 


Willy  Claes. 

strengthen  regional  stability  and 
to  achieve  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing with  our  southern  neigh- 
bours." 

In  addressing  fiscal  realities, 
Claes  says  Allied  governments  in 
general,  and  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment in  particular,  were  im- 
prudently placing  defense  re- 
quirements on  the  chopping 
block. 

"In  waging  this  struggle  against 
public  deficits,  we  should  resist 
the  temptation  to  cash  in  the  solid 
long-standing  bonds  of  alliance 
leadership,"  he  said. 

"Plainly  speaking,  NATO  is 
an  insurance  policy  that  is  afford- 
able and  reliable." 


Lesbian  and  gay  publication  gets  in  grocer's  face 

Store  manager  pulls 
magazine  from  shelf 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  An  Ottawa  gay  and  lesbian 
publication  has  launched  a  campaign  to  combat  its 
removal  from  a  downtown  supermarket  entrance. 

On  Feb.  24,  copies  of  Capital  Xtra!  were  thrown 
out  by  employees  of  Hartman's  Your  Independent 
Grocer  after  the  store  manager,  Robert  St-Amour, 
received  six  complaints  from  customers.  The  cus- 
■tomers  complained  that  the  issue's  cover,  which 
featured  a  photo  of  a  naked  man  covering  his 
genitals  with  his  hands,  was  sexually  explicit. 

Brandon  Malheson,  publisher  and  editor  of  Capi- 
tal Xtra!,  said  that  provocative  covers  on  main- 
stream publications  are  not  similarly  targeted. 

'They  don't  get  carried  out  of  supermarkets  and 
thrown  into  the  u-ash,"  said  Matheson.  "What  they're 
really  protesting  here  is  gay  and  lesbian  visibility." 

Matheson  said  that  the  newspaper's  writers  and 
other  members  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  community 
have  begun  lobbying  Hartman's  into  reversing  its 
decision  to  remove  the  magazine  from  the  store. 

"I  We're]  hoping  to  pressure  Hartman's  into  tak- 
ing back  Capital  Xtra!,"  said  Anis  Dahbar,  a  sec- 
ond-year Carleton  psychology  student. 

Dahbar  said  he  has  been  calling  friends,  sending 


e-mail  and  posting  messages  on  the  National  Capi- 
tal Freenet  encouraging  people  to  support  the  paper, 
and  said  that  he  has  received  a  positive  response. 

But  Shawn  Deam,  a  gay  Algonquin  College 
student,  says  he  will  continue  to  shop  at  Hartman's — 
only  a  block  from  his  home — and  will  not  join  the 
campaign  against  the  store. 

Deam  said  he  did  not  find  the  Feb.  24  cover 
offensive,  but  respected  the  complaints  about  it. 

"I  can  see  where  parents  are  concerned,"  he  said. 

Deam  said  that  Hartman's  has  no  obligation  to 
distribute  Capital  Xtra!  if  customers  are  upset  by  its 
content. 

According  to  Matheson,  the  Hartman's  store, 
located  at  the  comer  of  Bank  Su^eet  and  Somerset 
Avenue  West,  is  a  key  distribution  point  for  the 
paper,  with  about  400-500  issues  picked  up  there 
every  month.  Capital  Xtra!  has  been  distributed  at 
Hartman's  since  1993.  The  store  is  one  of  220 
distribution  points  across  the  city. 

Matheson  said  he  hopes  to  meet  with  the  owner 
of  the  store  to  negotiate  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

"Level  heads  will  prevail,"  he  said. 

THE  CHARLATAN 


wished  the  New  Edition  staff  had 
worked  as  hard  on  getting  to- 
gether their  budget  as  they  did  on 
their  new  paper. 

"If  only  the  same  effort  could 
have  been  put  into  obtaining  their 
financial  records  for  the  past  few 
years,"  he  said. 

Luck  said  he  felt  there  were  a 
number  of  inaccuracies  in  the 
paper.  He  agreed  the  office  had 
been  cleaned  out  simply  as  a  fire 
precaution,  and  that  he  had  every 
intention  of  archiving  the  paper's 
back  issues. 

Riedstra  also  says  the  allega- 
tions made  against  her  by  the 
paper  arc  untrue.  This  include  the 
refusal  to  document  the  purchase 
of  new  computer  equipment, 
bought  to  replace  equipment  sto- 
len from  the  paper's  offices  last 
year. 

"When  [  Vadum]  asked  to  show 
him  invoices,  I  told  him  I'd  show 
him  invoices,  but  I  couldn't  give 
them  to  him.  I  even  offered  to 
have  hi  m  over  to  my  house — and 
you  can  imagine  that  he's  not  the 
kind  of  person  I  want  in  my 
hou.se." 

Riedstra  said  the  replacement 
equipment  had  been  purchased 
in  October  and  is  currently  in  the 
council  offices. 

"I  had  good  hopes  that  the  pa- 


per would  get  going  this  year," 
she  said.  "I  never  wanted  to  see 
the  paper  shut  down." 

A  referendum  on  the  paper's 
future  is  to  be  held  next  week 
during  college  council  elections. 
Called  on  Vadum's  demand,  it 
will  decide  whether  or  not  the 
paper  should  become  financially 
independent  of  the  council.  If 
successful,  the  paper  would  re- 
ceive eight  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
cil's  annual  budget,  totaling 
S8,000. 

Luck  said  the  council  was  not 
opposed  to  the  referendum,  but 
wanted  to  make  sure  students  had 
all  the  facts. 

"Nowhere  did  we  say  to  vote 
against  the  referendum."  he  said. 
"We  just  wanted  to  make  sure  the 
students  know  exactly  what  it 
will  mean." 

The  council  discontinued  fund- 
ing  to  the  New  Edition  after  the 
paper's  September  issue,  stating 
the  paper  had  failed  to  present  a 
budget  for  the  coming  year. 

Though  an  agreement  was  to 
be  worked  out  between  the  two 
parties,  the  council  announced 
last  month  that  the  paper  would 
be  discontinued  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

The  paper's  offices  were  emp- 
tied days  later. 


(Jeff  BlundellA/S) 
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Kenigsberg  and  Tung 


The  Governing  Council  is  the  highest  decision- 
making body  on  campus.  Its  50  members — 
which  includes  reps  from  the  staff,  administra- 
tion, and  the  student  body — gci  ihc  final  word  on 
absolutely  everything.  The  people  who  sil  in 
these  chairs  are  the  ones  who  decide  on  whether 
or  not  you'll  dish  out  more  cash  for  tuition  next 
year,  and  they  decide  who  gets  how  much  of  the 
university's  $500  million  budget.  These  are  also 
the  people  who  can  expel  you  for  plagiarism  or 
breaking  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct.  Perhaps 
most  importantly,  the  governors  arc  the  only 
people  who  keep  Robert  Prichard  in  line. 

Like  it  or  not,  this  council  has  direct  impact  on 
your  life.  It's  loo  bad  few  students  know  what  the 
GC  is,  or  care  to  vote  or  run  for  the  seats. 

Take  this  year.  Of  the  eight  seats  assigned  to 
students,  four  were  acclaimed,  and  one  has  been 
left  empty,  because  no  graduate  student  ex- 
pressed interest.  Only  three  have  actually  been 
contested:  the  other  graduate  seal,  which  Henry 
Kim  took  for  a  second  time  yesterday,  and  two 
full-time  undergraduate  scats. 

Asked  to  choose  two  representatives,  these 
studcnt-s — which  include  every  full-lime  and 
arts  and  science  student,  have  .something  of  an 
embarrassment  of  riches.  In  a  year  where  nearly 
every  student  leadership  post  is  being  given 
away  uncontested,  these  students  have  ten  (Count 
cm!  Ten!)  to  choose  from. 

They  come  from  all  over,  with  a  wide  variety 
of  lalenis.  It's  a  pity  they  can't  all  win.  But  we, 
like  students,  can  only  choose  two. 

They  have  to  be  good  choices,  too.  Last  year's 


full-time  choices — frat  president  Daniel  Midvidy 
and  Scarborough's  Deborah  Hunte — have  been 
completely  unremarkable.  In  a  time  where  rep- 
resentation actually  counts,  students  cannot  af- 
ford to  elect  another  pair  of  non-entities. 

No,  full-time  students  need  two  people  with 
awareness  of  the  issues  and  some  serious  expe- 
rience in  representing  students.  That's  why  we 
recommend  Alan  Kenigsberg  and  Andy  Tung. 

Kenigsberg,  the  treasurer  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union,  has  been  very  impres- 
sive this  year,  working  hard  on  ASSU's  fight 
against  the  course  refund  schedule,  for  instance. 
Like  his  predecessor  as  treasurer,  Garcth 
Spanglctl,  Kenigsberg  has  shown  a  determina- 
tion to  make  sure  students  are  treated  right 

The  other  student  co-opted  onto  a  council 
board,  Erindalian  Michael  Caccamo,  would  also 
appear  to  be  a  gwxl  choice  But  we  are  con- 
cerned with  his  also  running  for  vice-president 
of  the  Erindale  student  society  Governing  Coun- 
cil, despite  being  a  volunteer  job,  is  a  full-time 
commitment.  While  he  would  certainly  be  eligi- 
ble otherwise,  we  cannot  support  someone  too 
burdened  to  give  a  serious  effort. 

That  considered,  we  instead  would  like  to 
give  a  nod  in  the  direction  of  St.  Michael's  Andy 
Tung.  Tung  ran  la.si  year  for  the  same  scat,  losing 
by  57  votes.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  worked  in 
the  arts  and  science  faculty,  and  has  developed 
some  thoughtful  stands  on  GC  issues.  Students 
passed  him  by  last  year.  We  think  he  should  get 
a  second  chance. 

The  election  is  Mar.  22  and  23. 


Vote  yes...  we  guess 


What  is  going  on  at  the  New  Edition?  Does 
anyone  care? 

New  College  students  should.  Next  week, 
they  are  voting  on  whether  their  college  paper 
should  become  an  independent  entity,  or  stay 
under  the  financial  thumb  of  the  student  council. 

The  paper  has  had  its  problems.  In  the  fall  of 
1992,  principal  Fred  Case  ordered  the  college 
swept  of  all  copies,  after  complaints  of  male 
nudity.  Last  spring,  the  printing  of  a  libellous 
letter  and  some  racy  short  fiction  led  to  its  nearly 
being  shut  down  by  the  council.  But  the  paper 
never  really  recovered  from  the  theft  of  all  its 
equipment  the  same  month. 

Amidst  debate  rarely  elevated  above  the  level 
of  a  school  yard  brawl,  the  council  shut  down  the 
paper  after  one  issue  this  fall,  and  this  spring 
cleaned  out  its  offices,  saying  it  was  a  fire  hazard. 

The  council  has  acted  throughout  in  a  heavy- 
handed  fashion.  But  neither  side  is  squeaky 
clean  here:  the  paper  is  partially  to  blame,  too. 

Normally,  the  Edition's  existence  is  contin- 
gent on  having  its  budget  approved  by  the  coun- 
cil at  the  commencement  of  each  publication 
year.  This  system,  which  works  quite  well  for  the 
UC  Gargoyle,  could  have  worked  just  as  well  for 
the  Edition,  had  it  submitted  a  budget.  As  a  result 
of  the  seeming  ineptitude  of  its  editorial  staff, 
who  apparently  could  not  find  the  organizational 


skills  to  grab  an  old  gnKcry  list  and  scribble  "we 
need  $10,000.  sincerely,  the  New  Edition,  "  it 
was  assigned  a  budget  of  $  1 . 

There  are  also  serious  questions  about  how 
well  the  Edition  represents  New  College. 

For  a  college  paper  to  claim  to  represent  the 
news  and  views  of  its  college,  then  have  a  new  s 
story  copied  almost  verbatim  from  a  Heritage 
Front  press  relea.se,  and  a  reactionary  men's 
column;  at  the  one  college  on  campus  with  both 
an  African  and  a  women' s  studies  program,  it  is, 
we'd  say,  a  touch  far-fetched. 

We  also  have  concerns  about  the  constitution 
that  managing  editor  Matthew  Vadum  is  asking 
students  to  approve.  For  instance,  it  does  not 
include  a  grievance  procedure  for  the  commu- 
nity, or  define  who  can  vole  in  staff  elections, 
things  you'd  think  would  be  kind  of  important. 

Still,  the  Varsity  has  in  the  past  supported 
papers  shut  down  by  student  councils.  The  most 
recent  case  was  that  of  UBC's  Ubyssey,  stified 
after  it  published  unfiattering  copy  about  mem- 
bers of  its  council.  Compared  to  that,  this  affair 
does  not  even  really  qualify  as  censorship. 

We  have  deep  concerns  about  the  future  of  the 
New  Edition,  especially  at  the  hands  of  its  cur- 
rent staff.  But  we  still  urge  the  college' s  students 
to  vote  for  their  paper's  autonomy.  Hell,  it 
couldn't  get  any  worse. 
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Canadian  defense 
concerns  neglected 


BY  KEVIN  SAGER 

Nowadays,  it  seems  as  if  every- 
one has  their  own  pet  theory  about 
what  Canada  should  be  doing  in 
the  worid.  Never  one  to  pass  up 
on  a  trend.  I  have  decided  to  do 
the  same. 

Canadians  have  done  a  lot  of 
gixxl  in  the  world.  It  is  almo.st  a 
cliche  to  point  out  our  good  repu- 
tation  as  the  world's 
peacekeepers.  However,  by  com- 
mitting so  much  time  seeing  to 
the  affairs  of  other  nations,  it  is 
possible  that  we  are  neglecting 
the  very  real  defence  needs  of  the 
country  we  happen  to  live  in. 

What  are  the.se  defence  needs, 
you  ask.  Shall  I  give  you  a  list'? 

Take  Russia,  if  you  will.  If 
we're  really  lucky,  that  belliger- 
ent drunk  Boris  Yeltsin  might 
manage  to  pretend  he  still  con- 
trols the  world's  second  largest 
armed  forces  for  a  little  while 
longer.  If  not,  the  Russians  might 
decide  their  fortunes  rest  with  a 
nationalist  or  a  military  regime. 
That  being  the  ca.se,  they  might 
fall  back  on  that  time  honoured 
tradition  of  re-arming  and  threat- 
ening their  borders. 

Since  Canada's  Arctic  waters 
border  those  of  Russia,  one  would 
think  we  would  invest  heavily  in 
a  nuclear-powered  submarine 
force  that  could  prevent  Russian 
incursions  on  our  territory.  But 
we  do  not,  and  as  a  result,  we 
have  increasingly  lost  our  capa- 
bility to  seek  out  and  deter  Rus- 
sian subs,  which  for  all  wc  know 
could  still  be  out  there. 

How  about  the  Chinese?  Deng 
Xiaoping  is  not  going  quietly  into 
that  good  night.  When  he  finally 
does  go,  however,  it  may  touch 
off  a  power  struggle  in  the  Chi- 
nese communist  party.  China's 
period  of  economic  growth  has 
astounded  the  world.  They  have 
sold  off  state  assets  and  inu^o- 
duced  market  incentives.  How- 
ever, it  is  still  a  very  controlled 
form  of  capitalism,  that  in  my 
estimation,  cannot  be  seen  as  a 
general  liberalization  of  their  .so- 
ciety. The  Chinese  are  now  talk- 
ing about  instituting  wage  and 
price  controls  to  head  off  infla- 
tion. 

Not  only  is  inflation  down- 
right irritating,  but  it  has  been 
known  to  precede  the  rise  of  dic- 
tatorships. This  was  certainly  the 


case  in  Weimar  Germany  and  in 
China  before  Mao  came  to  ptiwer. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  that 
worked  out.  While  I  think  this  is 
more  of  a  problem  in  Russia  than 
in  China,  the  parallels  are  similar. 

In  short,  then,  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  wc  should 
not  relax  our  posture  towards  the 
potential  threats  around  the  world. 

Peacekeeping  was  started  as  a 
way  of  preventing  Cold  War  con- 
flicts from  growing  hot.  Major- 
General  Lewis  MacKenzie  has 
descritx^d  it  as  such,  stating  it  was 
in  our  national  interest  to  dis- 
courage the  superpowers'  com- 
ing to  blows.  It  was  never  meant 
as  a  UN  police  force,  nor  does  it 
serve  our  interests  as  one.  None- 
theless, that  is  what  it  seems  to 
have  become.  But  do  we  question 
the  motives  of  the  organization 
for  which  it  stands? 

This  week,  heads  of  state  will 
be  meeting  in  Copenhagen  as  part 
of  a  UN  sponsored  forum  on  is- 
sues ranging  from  social  safety 
nets  to  population  control.  While 
these  are  certainly  worthy  topics 
for  developed  and  developing 
nations,  increasingly,  pressure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  rich 
countries  to  see  to  the  welfare  of 
the  poor. 

The  UN  is  increasingly  social- 
istic in  nature,  imbued  with  the 
mentality  that  national  sover- 
eignty is  obsolete  and  massive 
redistribution  of  wealth  prefer- 
able. 

To  this  end,  there  has  even 
been  some  talk  recently  of  giving 
the  UN  special  powers  to  tax  its 
loyal  subjects. 

True,  the  UN  is  a  place  for 
representatives  of  various  nations 
to  air  their  grievances.  It  can  spon- 
sor some  aid  programs  and  medi- 
ate between  hostile  factions.  It 
can  even  facilitate  world  unity 
and  common  purpose. 

However,  it  can  never  be  a 
world  government,  with  taxing 
powers  and  a  military  arm. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  in- 
tolerable, not  only  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  but  to  the  welfare  of  the 
p<xirer  nations  it  would  be  trying 
to  help. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  the 
"tax  the  rich,  feed  the  poor"  alti- 
tude will  help  developing  nations 
should  take  a  look  at  the  fai  lure  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  For  years 
we  have  thrown  billions  of  tax- 


payers' dollarsatthe  Third  World. 
We  have  subsidized  inefficient 
projects  and  propped  up  tinpot 
dictators.  We  have  also  managed 
to  keep  them  in  debt,  rather  than 
encouraging  them  to  move  to- 
wards self-sufficient,  market- 
based  economies. 

Hopefully,  that  is  going  to 
change.  Foreign  aid  programs  are 
under  review  in  many  countries, 
not  only  by  fiscal  conservatives, 
but  by  people  earnestly  desirous 
of  change  in  the  Third  World. 
One  of  Nelson  Mandela's  first 
moves  was  to  aggressively  seek 
out  foreign  investment  as  a  way 
of  making  up  for  years  of  sanc- 
tions. I  believe  the  entire  Sub- 
Saharan  region  can  benefit  from 
South  Africa' s  comparatively  ro- 
bust industrial  base. 

Regional  security  arrange- 
ments and  free  trading  relation- 
ships between  nations  who  share 
a  geographic  connection  are  the 
wave  of  the  future.  We  should  re- 
evaluate our  involvement  in  the 
UN  and  reorient  our  attention  to- 
wards NATO  and  NORAD. 

To  do  this  we  will  at  some 
point  need  to  actually  spend 
money  on  a  military  equal  to  these 
tasks,  perhaps  one  relying  on 
Canadian  industry  rather  than 
foreign  contractors. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  federal 
government  is  headed  in  another 
direction.  It  can  only  be  hoped 
that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  hav- 
ing to  change  course  the  hard 
way,  in  the  noi-so  distant  future. 

Kevin  Sager  is  a  third-year  po- 
litical science  student  and  an  un- 
repentant cold  warrior 
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Sleeping  bags  no  cure  for  disease  of  homelessness 


BY  JOHN 
RICHMOND 

The  time:  Friday,  10:00  pm. 
The  place:  the  CIBC  instant  teller 
at  Bloor  and  Spadina. 
You:  dressed  in  black  on  your 
way  to  Sneekee  Dees,  or  maybe 
cross-dressed  for  that  shmooze  at 
El  Rico. 

The  situation?  Joe,  wrapped  in 
a  SAC-sponsored  sleeping  bag, 
lying  in  the  comer  sniffing  paint 
thinner,  asks  you  for  money. 

Sound  familiar? 

The  truth  is,  we  could  solve 
homelessness  very  quickly  if  we 
wanted  to,  but  the  political  will  is 
lacking  and  the  slack  gets  taken 
up  by  band-aid  solutions  like  the 
"let's  give  the  homeless  sleeping 
bags"  idea.  (Although  I'll  grant 
you,  the  homeless  probably  ap- 
preciate a  nice  sleeping  bag  on  a 
cold  winter's  night.) 

r  ve  worked  with  the  homeless 
now  for  five  years  in  two  major 
Canadian  cities.  I  am  convinced 
homelessness  is  not  totally  out  of 


control  and  unsolvable  in  Canada 
as  it  is  in  the  US.  There,  people 
are  talking  about  using  old  aban- 
doned army  bases  for  homeless 
reserves.  But  we  can  avoid  the 
American  nightmare  if  we  act  fast. 

I  hear  all  kinds  of  theories  about 
homelessness  from  friends  and 
colleagues.  These  theories  vary 
in  complexity,  but  tend  to  en- 
compass three  main  themes: 
homeless  people  are  crazies  that 
ought  to  be  locked  up  in  institu- 
tions; homeless  people  are  living 
an  alternative  lifestyle  and  want 
to  be  homeless;  or  homelessness 
is  a  symptom  of  a  rapidly  disinte- 
grating social  order.  The  last 
theory  is  posited  by  right-wingers, 
who  think  the  family  is  in  trouble, 
and  by  Marxists  and  anarchists, 
who  believe  capitalism  is  to 
blame. 

Homelessness  boils  down  to 
just  one  important  fact:  not  hav- 
ingahomc.  No  matter  what  prob- 
lem came  before  in  a  homeless 
person's  life,  the  immediate  rea- 
son for  their  homelessness  is  a 
housing  problem.  The  working 


poor  and  the  unemployed  just 
barel  y  manage  to  stay  i  n  the  rental 
market,  or  they  get  into  social 
housing.  Quite  often,  the  very 
marginalized  end  up  on  the  street, 
in  subway  tunnels,  parks,  and 
empty  buildings. 

The  reason  it  is  so  hard  for  the 
very  poor  to  stay  in  the  rental 
housing  market  is  that  the  market 
responds  to  market  demand  not 
social  need. 

As  the  rental  market  shrinks, 
the  poor — especially  the  disabled 
and  stigmatized — rely  increas- 
ingly on  social  housing,  both  non- 
profit and  government.  And  while 
there  is  some  social  housing  for 
the  very  marginalized  and 
disempowered,  social  housing 
projects,  especially  facilities  like 
boarding  houses  and  shelters,  are 
full  of  more  rules  and  regulations 
than  the  Criminal  Code.  If  you 
don't  play  by  the  rules,  such  as 
arbitrary  curfews,  then  you're  out. 
Where  to?  May  we  suggest  the 
CIBC  at  Bloor  and  Spadina? 

The  problem  with  this  is  obvi- 
ous to  those  of  us  who  have 
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worked  with  the  homeless  for  a 
long  time.  You  cannot  expect 
people  who  have  been  living  by 
the  rules  of  the  street  for  extended 
periods  to  suddenly  accept  the 
so-called  "normalized"  social 
standards  of  apartment  or  group 
living.  Many  homeless,  for  in- 
stance, just  cannot  start  sleeping 
night  after  night  in  a  bed  again. 
They  feel  shut  in.  Trapped.  Some- 
times they  need  to  sleep  outside 
for  a  little  while  before  trying  the 
bed  again. 

Many  homeless  people  are 
homeless  because  they  are  fed  up 
with  the  rules  and  regulations 
found  in  temporary  accommoda- 
tion life  shelters.  I  ran  into  an  old 
client  of  mine  from  Vancouver 
sleeping  on  St.  George  Street  a 
few  months  ago.  I  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  go  to  the  shelters  and  he 
said,  "Christ!  You  obviously 
haven'  I  been  to  those  places,  have 
you?  They  treat  you  like  shit, 
make  you  feel  guilty  just  for  stay- 
ing there." 

Shelters  and  other  facilities  and 
institutions  are  not  homes,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Is  it 


any  wonder  people  get  tired  of 
slaying  there? 

Many  marginalized  people  are 
subject  to  a  wide  range  of  abuse 
from  social  workers,  police,  doc- 
tors, and  passers-by.  If  this  is 
meant  to  encourage  them  to 
change,  it  doesn't  work.  Already 
low  self-esteem  bottoms  out  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  decide  that 
no  one  really  cares  or  can  be 
trusted.  A  number  of  studies  have 
shown  that  once  the  homeless 
reach  this  stage,  there  is  no  going 
back. 

But  there  are  solutions  that 
work.  Here  in  Toronto  we  have 
Street  City,  the  housing  project 
by  and  for  the  homeless,  where 
the  emphasis  is  on  flexibility, 
mutual  support  and  empower- 
ment. I  was  involved  in  a  similar 
project  in  Vancouver  that  put  a 
major  dent  in  that  city's  small 
number  of  homeless. 

There  are  two  obstacles  with 
projects  designed  to  house  the 
homeless.  One  is  that  because 
many  people  don't  want  housing 
for  the  homeless  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, it's  hard  to  find  a  loca- 


tion where  the  neighbours  don't 
object  to  the  city  or  the  province. 
The  second  is  government  fund- 
ing tends  to  go  to  regulated  facili- 
ties with  lofty,  yet  dubious,  goals 
such  as  "rehabilitation" — assum- 
ing that  people  have  something 
to  be  rehabilitated  to. 

In  dealing  with  homelessness, 
it's  always  easier,  and  sometimes 
necessary  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  to  go  with  charity. 
But  there  are  better  and  more 
long-term  solutions  available. 
The  research  proves  that  special- 
ized, "low  demand"  housing 
works  for  many  homeless  adults. 

To  really  help  the  homeless  we 
need  to  leave  charity  to  the  nuns 
and  focus  our  energy  on  lobby- 
ing the  system  and  our  neigh- 
bours to  loosen  up  a  little  and  go 
with  the  solutions  that  work.  If 
we  don't,  we'll  end  up  with  inner 
cities  like  Chicago  and  Baltimore, 
and  we  really  will  be  a  Third 
World  country. 

John  Richmond  is  a  homeless  ac- 
tivist and  graduate  student  in  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  at  U  ofT. 


Canada 
indeed  multi- 
cultural 


Re:  Letterto  the  Editor,  "No  ram- 
bling fool,"  March  2. 

This  piece  is  full  of  lies  and 
nonsense.John  Morgan  claims 
that  "it  is  a  lie  to  say  that  Canada 
is  a  multicultural  country ,  because 
we  are  nearly  80  per  cent  Euro- 
pean, and  of  this  80  per  cent, 
about  half  are  Anglo-Saxon."  The 
fact  provided  by  him  belies  his 
statement.  If  the  culture  of  80  per 
cent  of  Canadians  can  be  collec- 
tively identified  as  European, 
those  of  the  remaining  20  per 
cent  of  non-white  Canadians 
should  include  at  least  native  In- 
dian, African  and  Asian.  Even  in 
this  sense  Canada  is  a  mulli-cul- 


lural  society,  let  alone  if  wc  count 
the  cultures  that  are  primarily 
based  on  individual  nafions. 

Morgan  slates  that  "we  built 
this  country  together  with  ihe 
aboriginals  who  were  here  when 
we  arrived,  and  we  are  proud  of 
that."  I  would  like  to  ask  him  two 
simple  questions.  First,  do  you 
have  a  mandate  to  represent  all 
while  people?  Second,  where  do 
you  find  most  of  the  aboriginals 
who  built  this  country  wiih  "y  ou?" 
Why  do  most  of  your  "co-work- 
ers" live  in  the  reserves? 

Morgan  asserts  in  Scarborough 
"about  10  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  [from  the]  Third  World, 
and  they  are  responsible  for  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  violent  crime." 
I  want  to  know  where  you  ob- 
tained this  stafistic. 

To  blame  a  whole  community 
for  what  a  few  bad  elements  have 
done  is  at  least  unfair,  if  not  ma- 


licious. Isn't  it  ridiculous  loclaim 
white  people  are  violent  because 
some  of  their  political  leaders 
launched  the  two  world  wars 
which  slew  millions  of  people? 

Morgan  declares  that  "you 
want  to  destroy  our  traditions, 
our  culture,  and  everything  we 
have  built.  BEFORE  THAT 
HAPPENS,  IT  IS  YOU  WHO 
WILL  BE  DESTROYED." 

Who  are  these  people  haled  by 
him?  All  the  Canadians  who  origi- 
nally came  from  the  Third  World 
countries?  Can  he  provide  us  with 
any  evidence  that  these  people 
want  to  destroy  Western  culture? 
How  will  he  destroy  all  those 
people  he  abhors?  To  tell  him  the 
truth:  a  desperate  mantis  will 
never  be  able  to  stop  a  moving 
chariot. 

Jun  Fung 
UofT 
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IT'S  ANOTHER  GREAT  DEAL  I! 

THE  BAY'S 
FISH  FRYDAY 
AT  AN 
UNBELIEVABLE 
PRICE  $3.49 

REG.  $4.99 

Your  dinner  Includes:  2  pieces  of 
golden  battered  flsh,  served 
with  french  fries,  coleslaw, 
freshly  baked  roll,  coffee, 
tea  or  regular  soft  drink. 

AVAILABLE  EVERY  FRIDAY 
EVENING  FROM  4:30-7:30  pm 
GREAT  FOOD  AT  GREAT  PRICES 

Edibles  Restaurant 
The  Bay  -  Sth  Floor 

Yonge  &  Bloor  -  44  Bloor  St. 

at  this  location  only 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


Arts  and  Science  Options 

West  Hall 
University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle 
12:00  pm  -  2:00  pm 

Science 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1995 

Humanities  and  Languages 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1995 

Social  Sciences 

Thursday,  March  16,  1995 

Counsellors  from  all  departments  and  programs,  and  the  Division  of  the  Environment  will  be 
in  attendance  on  the  relevant  day  listed  above  to  provide  information  and  answer  questions 

on  courses, 

programs  and  career  options  for  Arts  and  Science  students. 
For  further  information,  please  call  978-4272. 
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New  councillors  look  at  over- 
i  administration,  improving  services 


Candles 
Snacks 
Grocery  items 


Video  &  Game  Rentals 


Photocopies 
Fresh  Brewed  Coffee 


Stamps 


Books  &  Stationery 
U  of  T  Clothing 
f\/letropolitan  Ice  Cream 


Sioux  City  Iced  Tea 


111  St.  George  Street 

Soulh  comer  c  "^e  I'ew  inn?  Residei~ce 


The  students  acclaimed  to  seats 
on  the  university's  highest  gov- 
erning body  are  half  newcomers, 
half  oldtimers. 

Anthony  Teekasingh  and 
Wendy  Talfourd-Jones  are  the 
new  acclaimed  pan-time  student 
Governing  Council  representa- 
tives for  next  year.  Talfourd-Jones 
is  returning  for  a  third  year  on  the 
council,  while  Teekasingh  is  re- 
placing departing  councillor  Palti 
Cross. 

Similarly,  newcomer  Earl 
Dimitru  is  joining  returnee  Shawn 
Langer  to  represent  full-lime  pro- 
fessional faculty  students. 

Teekasingh,  currently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hart  House  Board  of 
Stewards,  says  he's  looking  for- 
ward to  the  challenge  of  repre- 
senting part-time  students  on  the 
council. 

A  political  science  student,  and 
president  of  the  Hart  House  In- 
vestment Club,  Teekasingh  is  also 
director  of  Big  Brothers  for  the 
Peel  region. 

He  said  the  main  issues  he 
wants  to  address  are  the  current 
fee  refund  schedule,  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  teaching  for 
part-time  students. 

He  says  the  student/teacher 
ratio  and  the  times  classes  are 
offered  part-time  students  both 
need  improvement. 

But,  he  says,  "The  primary  is- 
sue, fundamentally,  is  how  the 
university  tries  to  adopt  to  the 
changing  fiscal  situation,  for  ex- 
ample through  the  White  Paper." 

Teekasingh  says  he  is  not  as 
worried  about  the  White  Paper, 
the  common  name  for  U  of  T's 
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current  bout  of  restructuring, 
which  calls  for  U  of  T  to  concen- 
trate on  its  strengths  more. 

"We  need  to  ensure  that  we  are 
in  a  position  to  create  our  own 
destiny.  That  is  what  is  behind 
the  White  Paper.  Specializing  is 
the  way  to  go.  Universities  can- 
not be  all  things  to  all  people.  We 
need  to  focus  on  what  we  do 
best." 

'There  are  cuts  coming  to  [fed- 
eral J  transferpayments  [and]  there 
is  a  trend  towards  a  devolution  of 
power.  The  whole  question  is, 
how  are  we  going  to  respond  to 
very  real  fiscal  challenges?  I  am 
concerned  with  how  we  react." 

Teekasingh,  who  was  heavily 
involved  in  bringing  in  a  zero  per 
cent  increase  in  student  fees  for 
Hart  House  this  year,  says  he 
wants  to  represent  more  than  just 
part-time  students. 

"It  is  important  that  student 
members  of  Governing  Council 
represent  the  entire  university. 
They  should  look  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  university." 

Teekasingh  hopes  to  lake  up 
the  student  scat  on  the  council's 
Business  Board  that  will  be  va- 
cated by  Cross. 

Earl  DimiUTj,  the  oUier  new 
face  at  the  council,  also  has  some 
experience. 

Dumitru,  a  law  student,  was 
once  a  member  of  the  senate  at 
the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario. 

Since  coming  to  U  of  T,  he  has 
worked  with  the  law  faculty's 
council,  as  well. 

He  says  he  wants  to  bring  law 
students  closer  in  touch  with  the 
university. 

"The  problem  with  profes- 
sional faculties  is  that  they  don't 
seem  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
university  as  a  whole.  My  first 
job  would  be  to  inform.  You'd  be 
ama/£d  at  how  law  students  don't 
know  a  lot  about  the  rest  of  the 
university." 

He  thinks  the  university  should 
be  looking  closely  to  sec  if  it  can 
get  by  with  fewer  administrators, 
and  more  teachers. 


Where  it  all  happens:  the 

"I'm  not  sure.  Everything's  a 
question  of  more  or  less  money. 
It's  a  question  of  how  well  you 
spend  what  you've  got  ...Vou 
have  to  look  at  the  how  [the  ratio 
is|  of  administration  per  faculty 
member  and  does  that  change 
from  department  to  department 
and  if  so,  why?" 

Returning  governor  Wendy 
Talfourd-Jones  says  she  wants  to 


GC  chambers. 

spend  her  third  year  on  council 
working  on  approving  student 
services  for  part-timers.  She 
points  to  U  of  T's  Health  Service, 
which  is  subsidized  with  pan- 
lime  students'  fees,  but  is  still 
only  open  one  night  a  week,  as 
one  such  problem. 

Before  joining  the  council  in 
1993,  Talfourd-Jones  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Pan- 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 

lime  Undergraduate  Students  for 
two  years.  She  has  also  been  in- 
volved in  the  Departments  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation  Coun- 
cil. 

Having  just  finished  her  B  A  in 
fine  arts,  she  is  now  doing  a  busi- 
ness certificate. 

Shawn  Langer,  a  third-year 
medical  student,  is  also  reluming 
for  another  year. 


Henry  Kim  new  graduate 
Governing  Council  rep 


The  new  graduate  Governing 
Council  representative  was  voted 
in  yesterday.  Henry  Kim.  a  doc- 
torate student  in  industrial  engi- 
neenng,  won  1 3 1  of  the  258  votes 
cast. 

Kim.  who  sat  on  the  council 
this  year,  says  he's  excited  to  be 
coming  back,  along  with  this 
year's  part-time  student  gover- 
nor Wendy  Talfourd-Jones  and 
med-student  governor  Shawn 
Langer — who  were  both  ac- 
claimed in  their  constituencies. 
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Kim  says  one  of  his  main  con- 
cerns is  making  sure  students  have 
a  voice  on  the  current  restructur- 
ing of  U  of  T,  known  as  the  White 
Paper  priKess.  The  paper  is  a 
provostial  plan  on  how  to  stream- 
line U  of  T  by  the  year  2000. 

When  the  council  discusses  the 
restructuring  of  departments  or 
whether  or  not  teaching  hospitals 
will  be  cut,  it's  important  to  get 
student  input,  says  Kim. 

"We  aren't  irrational.  We  rec- 
ognize the  needs  for  cutbacks  but 
students  have  the  right  to  be  heard 
when  such  decisions  are  made." 

Runners-up  in  the  graduate 
election  were  Jian-Xin  Li,  a  PhD 
student  in  pharmacy  and  Richard 
Yoon,  a  masters  of  physiology 
student. 

A  second  graduate  seat,  for  the 
constituency  that  includes  most 
arts  and  science  students,  will 
remain  unfilled  for  the  summer. 


Happy  to  get  a  seat:  Kim. 

Governing  Council  assistant  sec- 
retary Susan  Girard  said  no  nomi- 
nations were  received.  Nomina- 
tions for  the  position  will  likely 
be  re-opened  in  September,  she 
said. 

In  the  interim,  students  will 
only  have  seven  seats,  as  opposed 
to  eight,  on  the  50-member  coun- 
cil. 

The  total  voting  turnout  was 
even  lower  than  last  year's  record 
low  of  277. 


Henry  Kim 
Q&A 


BACKGROUND:  Representa- 
tive on  the  Graduate  Students' 
Union.  Don  of  residence  at  New 
College. 

GC  EXPERIENCE:  SalonGC 
last  year  and  was  a  member  of 
the  University  Affairs  Board  and 
the  Academic  Program  and 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Aca- 
demic Board. 

"I  attended  every  single  meet- 
ing of  all  the  committees  I've 
been  on." 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES? 

Kim  says  his  main  concern  is 
the  White  Paper,  the  provostial 
document  on  how  the  U  of  T 
should  adapt  for  the  year  2000. 
He  is  also  concerned  about  tui- 
tion increases,  and  increasing 
student  voice  in  the  course  re- 
fund schedule. 

As  a  graduate  student,  Kim 
says  he's  also  concerned  over 


the  ramifications  of  the  recent 
14  per  cent  cut  to  scientific  and 
research  funding  that  the  grant- 
ing councils  took  in  the  recent 
federal  budget. 

'The  second  issue  is  funding 
and  specifically  that  of  granting 
council  cuts,  as  so  many  gradu- 
ate students  are  affected  by 
them." 

STANDONTUmON  HIKES: 

"It's  practical  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  cut  and  it's  practical  that 
everyone  in  the  university  share 
the  burdens  of  that.  How  can  we 
not  afford  tuition  incTcases  given 
that  federal  govemmenis  budget 
and  given  that  the  province  will 
pass  these  cuts  onto  the  univer- 
sity?" 

IF  YOU  COULD  BE  ANY 
FRUIT,  WHAT  WOULD  IT 

BE?  "A  Kiwi  frtJit.  It  tastes 
good  and  its  green" 
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Just  playing  the  role  of  the  wildman 


by  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 

Chris  Duarte  is  being  hailed  as 
the  Texas  blues  community's 
new  Stratocaster  guru.  This  la- 
bel may  be  a  mi  snomer  of  sorts. 

"I'm  influenced  mainly  by 
jazz  artists;  a  lot  of  jazz  people, 
and  a  lot  of  rock  people,"  as- 
serts Duarte.  "I'm  just  throw- 
ing these  influences  together 
with  the  traditional  people  like 
Howlin'  Wolf,  Muddy  Wa- 
ters, trying  to  find  my  own 
voice." 

Duarte  also  infuses  a  funk 
sensibility  into  his  playing, 
which  is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  had  a  pre-cursory  lis- 
ten to  his  debut  Silvertone  re- 
lease, Texas  Sugar/Strat  Magik 
TM. 

During  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  musicians  such 
as  James  Brown,  Sly  and  the 
Family  Stone,  Parliament 
Funkadelic,  and  Red  Hot  Chili 
Peppers  are  alluded  to  with 
notable  frequency. 

The  Peppers'  inference 
seems  all  the  more  obvious, 
especially  when  taking  into 
consideration  that  the  name  of 
Duarte's  debut  is  a  direct  pun 
on  the  Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers' 
Blood  Sugar/ Sex  Magik  release. 
Duarte,  however,  eschews  any 
direct  affiliation  to  his  soul  con- 
temporaries. 

"That  isthe  purely  geniusof 
the  record  company,"  Duarte 
explains  with  a  laugh.  "They 
came  up  with  that.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that.  I  simply 
looked  at  it  and  thought, 
^Well...it's  not  too  outrageous. 
Okay.'" 

Duarte's  approach  to  the 
blues  is  painted  by  his  early 
'70s  influences,  which  in- 
clude offerings  such  as  AC/ 
DCs  Powerage,  The  Rolling 
Stones  Let  It  Bleed,  and  the 
entire  catalogue  of  Black  Sab- 
bath. 

It  wasn'tuntil  later  on  in  his 
development  that  a  part-time 
job  exposed  him  to  new  av- 
enuesof  musical  development. 


Blues  player  Chris  Duarte  discusses  blues  influences  and  terrible  first  albums 


"I  had  a  busboy  job  at  a 
jazz  restaurant,"  reflects 
Duarte.  "I  started  listening  to 
jazz  at  the  club,  and  found 
myself  getting  into  it.  Then  I 
started  discovering  the  blues 
influence  in  jazz,  and  devoted 
myself  to  blues  guitar  playing." 

Duarte  put  in  time  in  a  local 
blues  band,  and  eventually  re- 
leased an  EP  which,  by 
Duarte's  accounts,  was  "just 
terrible." 

"It  was  a  little  independent 
job,"  offers  Duarte.  "Only 
1,100  ofthem  were  printed  up. 
They  were  albums,  and  they 
were  just  terrible.  There  was  a 
potpourri  of  styles:  there  was 
jazz,  rockandblueson  there.  It 
was  just  called  Chris  Duarte 
and  The  Bad  Boys.  They're 
all  gone  now.  It  was  just  a 
terrible  little  album.  I  don't 
sound  anything  like  that 
anymore." 

Duarte  left  the  studio  with  a 
better  familiarity  of  the  record- 
ing process,  and  an  urge  to  sing 
(he  hadn't  contributed  vocally 
to  Chris  Duarte  &  the  Bad  Boys). 
This  ambition  became  a  neces- 
sity a  short  time  afterward. 

"I  had  a  drummer  that  was 
doing  most  of  the  vocals,  then 
he  left  the  group.  I  said  'Well, 
I  guess  it's  time  for  me  to  start 
singing.'  My  voice  was  truly 
terrible  for  the  first  two  years  I 
played,  just  terrible.  I  learned 
on  the  job." 

Duarte's  guitar  is  his  strong- 
est suit,  but  he  is  still  discover- 
ing his  singing  voice.  Listening 
to  the  record,  it  is  easy  to  sur- 
mise that  Duarte  isn't  totally 
at  ease  with  his  vocals. 

This  will  no  doubt  change 
after  constant  touring.  For  the 
time  being,  he  claims  to  be 
confident  with  his  progress. 
"I'm  not  trying  to  copy  any- 
body's style.  I'm  just  trying 
to  hit  the  pitch." 

The  Texas  blues  community, 
as  earlier  mentioned,  has  em- 
braced Duarte's  unique  blues 
perspective.  His  timing 
couldn't  have  been  better 
considering  the  area's  recent 


musical  losses  (many  fans  still 
mourn  the  passing  of  Stevie 
Ray  Vaughan  and  Albert 
"Frosty"  Collins).  Inside  that 
tight-knit  musical  community, 
Duarte  has  earned  a  measure 
of  respect  for  his  individuality. 
It  is  primarily  the  media  out- 
side of  the  Texas  area  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  comparing 
Duarte  to  the  late  Stevie  Ray. 

"They  humble  me,"  offers 
Duarte,  speaking  candidly 
about  the  constant  barrage  of 
comparisons.  "I  have  taken  a 
lot  from  Stevie,  because 
Stevie's  concepts  were  so 
advanced.  Hegothistonecon- 
cepts  from  all  the  other  mas- 
ters: Albert  King,  B.B.,  Freddie 
King,  and  Hendrix.  I'm  just 
using  the  same  influences  that 
Stevie  used,  and  hopefully  us- 
ing my  jazz  influence  in  find- 
ing my  own  voice.  I  feel  that 
my  playing  has  got  a  long  way 
to  go,  and  I  don't  mind  the 
comparison.  It's  very  hum- 
bling for  me. 

"People  need  something  to 
familiarize  what  they're  lis- 
tening to.  I'm  sure  that  you 
could  play  Branford  Marsalis 


Wildman  extrodinaire:  Chris  Duarte. 


and  sti  1 1  get  to  the  John  Coltrane 
influences.  It  doesn't  bother 
me  a  bit." 

Duarte,  it  seems,  would 
rather  wear  his  influences  on 
hissleeve  than  eschew  them  in 
print.  His  instrumental, 
"Shilo,"  is  a  nine-minute  epic 


tribute  to  the  brothers  Vaughan. 

The  Chris  Duarte  Group  is 
currently  making  the  rounds 
with  famed  Chicago  bluesman 
Buddy  Guy,  who  Duarteopenly 
admires. 

"Buddy's  a  wild  man," 
asserts  Duarte  who,  with  no 


amount  of  modesty,  adds, 
"And  I'm  a  wild  man  too. 
We  both  have  our  respective 
influences.  I  say  the  difference 
is  probably  tone  mainly.  Bud- 
dy's such  a  great  singer  too. 
God!  I  feel  like  a  wallflower 
next  to  him  when  he  sings." 
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Three  girls  searching/or  pearls 


by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 

Exploring  the  relationship  be- 
tween three  sisters,  Theatre 
Columbus'  latest  production 
of  The  Attic,  The  Pearls  and 
Three  Fine  C/r/sprovides  a  bri  I- 
liant  insight  into  the  dynamics 
involved  within  family  relation- 
ships. 

Combining  strong  elements 
of  comedy  with  a  narrative 
technique  that  breaks  down  the 
fourth  wall  separating  the  au- 
dience from  the  action  on  stage, 
actors  Leah  Cherniak,  Ann- 
Marie  MacDonald  and  Martha 
Ross  use  their  clown  and  buf- 
foon training  to  create  a  very 
poignant  and  accessible  hu- 
man drama. 


Working  together  to  create 
the  comedic  theatrics  that  fuel 
Theatre  Columbus,  the  produc- 
tion initially  begins  as  an  ex- 
ploration of  sibling  rivalry.  And 
yet,  becauseof  the  skill  of  these 
actors  in  the  collective  envi- 
ronment, a  deeper  exploration 
of  the  bond  and  separations 
between  our  siblings  occurs. 
The  three  adult  Fine  sisters  have 
been  reunited  at  the  death  of 
their  father. 

Meeting  in  the  family  home 
where  the  youngest.  Jelly 
(Cherniak)  tended  their  ill  fa- 
ther, all  three  must  reconcile 
themselves  with  the  ghosts  that 
inhabit  the  house  as  well  as 
with  the  ghosts  from  thei  r  youth. 

The  theme  of  three  sisters  is 
not  an  unfamiliarity  upon  the 
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stage.  Echoing  the  traditions 
established  by  Shakespeare  in 
King  /.ear  and  Chekhov  in  The 
Three  Sisters,  this  production 
successfully  explores  the  ten- 
sions and  joys  of  their  relation- 
ships. Each  sister  is  unusual  in 
ways  that  differentiate  her  from 
her  sisters:  )elly  is  an  artist  fas- 
cinated with  boxes,  Jo-Jo  (Ross) 
is  a  professor  caught  up  with 
her  work  on  Brecht  and  her 
memories  of  a  time  spent  in 
India,  while  Jayne 
(MacDonald)  is  obsessively 
driven  up  the  corporate  ladder 
that  both  feeds  and  destroys 
her. 

The  Fine  girls  have  been  re- 
quested by  their  father  to  hold 
a  farewell  party  for  him  one 
week  after  his  death.  It  is  by 
fulfilling  his  wish  that  the  sis- 
ters find  themselves  faced  with 
unresolved  hostilities.  Jo-Jo  is 
still  angry  about  having  to  leave 
India  as  a  young  adult,  because 
Jayne  was  apparently  dy  i  ng  (she 
was  only  havi  ng  a  severe  panic 
attack).  Jayne  is  so  extremely 
uptight  about  her  sexuality  that 
she  has  only  found  refuge  in  a 
closet  with  a  lock.  Jelly  must 
come  to  terms  with  her  anger 


Honest,  I  swear  I  didn't  \ake  the  pearls. 


and  frustration  toward  her  sis- 
ters for  bei  ng  constantly  ignored 
and  patronized,  while  looking 
after  their  father  without  the 
support  of  her  older  siblings. 
Although  tensions  occasionally 
run  high,  as  each  sister  dives 
into  and  ultimately  faces  her 
own  frustration,  the  humorous 
manner  with  which  the  anguish 
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is  dealt  is  great  relief. 

Much  of  the  tension  of  the 
piece  stems  from  the  search  for 
a  string  of  pearls,  belong  to  the 
girls'  mother  that  was  lost 
many  years  before.  Each  has 
her  own  comforting  memories 
of  the  necklace  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  one  element  of  the  play 
that  both  unites  and  splinters 
the  sisters.  When  the  strand  is 
eventually  found  in  the  attic  of 
the  house,  the  sisters  have  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  their  rela- 
tionship and  reconciled  their 
past  grievances. 

Each  actor  portrays  the 
quirkinessof  the  individual  sis- 
ters with  an  accuracy  and  depth 
that  inspires  the  audience  mem- 


bers to  re-evaluate  their  rela- 
tionship with  their  own  sib- 
lings and  other  family  mem- 
bers. Director  Alisa  Palmer  is 
responsible  for  this;  she  suc- 
cessfully guides  each  actor, 
strengthening  not  only  the 
comedic  vein  of  their  perform- 
ance but  also  retaini  ng  a  poign- 
ancy to  the  human  drama.  The 
Attic,  the  Pearls  and  3  Fine 
Girls,  playing  now  at  the  Thea- 
tre Centre  West,  accesses  both 
the  strain  and  bonds  within  fam- 
ily relationships  while  accen- 
tuating its  humour. 

The  Attic,  the  Pearls  and  3  Fine 
Girls  plays  at  the  Theatre  Cen- 
tre West  until  March  7  9. 
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How  not  to  write  a  review 

Umberto  Eco  does  some  post-modern  thinking  on  ice  cream  and  vacations 


by  Tim  Chase 

In  writing  a  review  (for  a  clarification 
of  'review',  see  Edward  Cohen,  A 
Phenomenology  of  Reviews  and  Re- 
viewers: Idiosyncracies,  Distortion, 
and  Intellectual  Cowardice,  Knopf, 
1972;  Claude  DeVilliers,  "La  Cri- 
tique: Idees  Fixes  et  Esprit  Tordu", 
Zero,  6,  1962;  Wolfgang  Hitzberg, 
Rezensieren  und  der  Rezensent, 
Sturmhauer,  1 990;  Giuseppe  Pigallo, 
Rivista:  ll  Mai  di  Stomaco,  Urbino, 
1985)  it  is  important  not  to  stray  into 
making  obscure  references  (cf.  John 
Brown,  Reference,  Sign,  and  Symbol: 
Who  Cares?,  Penguin,  1987). 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the 
references  involve  other  languages. 
The  display  of  scholarly  knowledge 
and  expertise,  even  if  it  is  designed  as 
an  elaborate  joke  (cf.  Ronald  Donald, 
An  Epistemological  Analysis  of  Hu- 
mour. How  Do  We  Know  We  Are 
Telling  a  Joke?,  Cambridge,  1979) 
becomes  labou  red,  leavi  ng  a  dry  taste 
in  the  reader's  mouth  and  evoking, 
at  best,  a  small,  dry  intellectual  laugh. 

Although  parodying  a  parodist  (cf. 
Umberto  Eco,  Cultural  Icon  and  In 
Good  Company:  How  I  Inherited  the 
Mantle  of  Proust,  Queneau,  and 
Aristophanes)  is  at  best  hazardous  and 
at  worst  boring,  I  give  you,  fortunate 
reader,  a  small  advance  taste  of  the 
more  labyrinthine  confections  wait- 
ing in  two  essay  collections  by 
Umberto  Eco,  Misreadings  and  How 
To  Travel  With  A  Salmon  and  Other 
Essays. 

Originally  published  in  an  Italian 
literary  magazine,  II  Verri,  under  a 
monthly  column  entitled  "Diario 
Minimo,"  these  "essays"  are  alter- 
nately clever,  well-crafted  verbal  arti- 
facts and  lugubrious  swamps  of  dull- 
ness. Misreadings,  however,  is  the 
better  of  the  two  collections,  being 
more  ambitious  in  scope  and  elabo- 
rate in  execution. 

Several  wonderful  examples  of 
Eco's  pastiche  style  include 
"Granita"  (a  parody  of  Lolita  by 
Vladimir  Nabokov)  in  which  Umberto 
Umberto  (no  relation)  lusts  not  after 
prepubescent  gi  ris  but  old(er)  women. 
Witness  Eco's  talent: 

"From  the  deepest  labyrinth  of  my 
beardless  being,  I  desired  those  crea-  , 
tures  already  marked  by  stern,  im- 
placable age,  bent  by  the  fatal  rhythm 
of  thei  r  80  years. .  .those  faces  fu  rrowed 
by  volcanic  wrinkles,  those  eyes  wa- 
tering with  cataract,  the  twitching 


movement  of  those  dry  lips  sunken  in 
the  exquisite  depression  of  a  toothless 
mouth..." 

The  next  bright  star  is  "Fragments," 
a  piece  set  in  the  distant  future,  the 
Mathematical  Year  121  to  be  exact, 
after  the  destruction  of  civilization 
and  all  life  in  the  "temperate  zones." 
Life  has  retreated  to  the  polar  ice  caps, 
and  an  intergalactic  civilization  has 
been  established  there. 

This  apocalyptic,  futuristic  vignette 
is  in  the  form  of  a  paper  presented  by 
a  "Prof  Anouk  Ooma"  at  the  IV 
Intergalactic  Congress  of  Archeologi- 
cal  Studies.  Through  his  paper,  we 
learn  that  nothing  has  survived  except 
a  complete  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  fragments, 
like  a  few  lines  of  the  popular  song 
"Singing  In  The  Rain."  Professor 
Ooma  analyzes  these  lines  and  draws 
from  them  a  series  of  unfounded  and 
grotesquely  erudite  conclusions. 

The  point  is  obvious:  Eco  is  under- 
lining the  dangers  of  overi  nterpretation 
and  the  tendency  of  the  archeologist, 
in  the  guise  of  scientist,  to  present 
speculation  as  fact. 

"Regretfully,  We  Are  Returning 
Your..."  is  an  amusing  sketch  on  the 
rejection  of  manuscripts,  the  Bible, 
the  Odyssey,  the  Divine  Comedy,  elc, 
by  philistine  editors  desperate  to 
squeeze  the  last  drop  of  money  from 
their  writers  and  their  scribblings.  Their 
focus  is  naturally  on  a  book's  mass 
market  appeal.  Aside  from  their 
comedic  ignorance,  these  editors  also 
serve  Eco's  purpose  of  revealing  the 
text  in  a  different,  harsher  light.  For 
example,  an  editor's  rejection  letter 
to  the  "author"  of  the  Bible: 

"Action-packed,  (the  first  few  hun- 
dred pages]  have  everything  today's 
reader  wants  in  a  good  story.  Sex  (lots 
of  it,  including  adultery,  sodomy,  in- 
cest), also  murder,  war,  massacres, 
and  so  on. ..It  seems  to  have  some- 
thing for  everybody,  but  ends  up  ap- 
pealing to  nobody. ..The  editor's 
name,  by  the  way,  doesn't  appear 
anywhere  on  the  manuscript,  not  even 
on  the  table  of  contents.  Is  there  some 
reason  for  keeping  it  a  secret?" 

Other  compositions  are  elaborate 
tips  of  the  hat  for  the  scholar  and/or 
well-educated  layman.  As  the  intro- 
duction prudently  points  out, 
"Esquisse  d'un  Nouveau  Chat"  is  a 
parodic  imitation  of  the  nouveau  ro- 
man  of  Alain  Robbe-Grillet  while 
"Industry  and  Sexual  Repression  in  a 
Po  Valley  Society"  is  a  pastiche  of 


Margaret  Mead  and  Ruth  Benedict 
with  a  sprinkle  of  Husserlian  and 
hieideggerian  philosophy  thrown  into 
the  pot. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  works 
of  Alain  Robbe-Grillet  and  Ruth 
Benedict  et  al  (this  reader  included 
therein),  these  parodies  are  of  dimin- 
ished value.  Where  familiarity  with 
the  original  works  would  lend  some 
i  merest,  the  effect  is  nonetheless  often 
exhaustingly  dry  without  the  respite 
of  a  human  laugh  or  a  concrete  situa- 
tion: all  is  an  abstract,  absurdist  strat- 
egy, a  game  of  style  and  oblique  refer- 
ences. 

The  reader  admires  Eco's  poly- 
glot virtuosity,  but  is  sometimes 
numbed  by  his  incessant  display  of  an 
encyclopaedic  knowledge  which,  in 
its  needless  (and  boring)  preening  of 
feathers,  exposes  him  to  the  charge  of 
pedantry. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  no  clos- 
eted bookworm,  no  thin,  tweed-jack- 
eted academic  inhaling  the  dust  and 
recycled  air  of  the  library  book  stacks 
like  an  Edenic  perfume.  No,  Umberto 
Eco  is  a  man  of  wide  tastes  and  knowl- 
edge, a  man  who  is  capable  of  men- 
tioning Aristotle  and  Mickey  Mouse 
in  the  same  sentence,  who  is  familiar 
with  strip  clubs,  television  personali- 
ties, popular  songs,  thecinema,  sports, 
etc.,  all  the  touchstones  of  popular 
culture.  Setting  out  to  create  a  mind 
that  reads  from  A  to  Z,  Eco  does  not 
include  in  his  critical  toolbox  a  well 
developed  tendency  towards  self- 
parody. 

In  How  To  Travel  With  A  Salmon, 
Eco  broadens  the  appeal  of  his  essays, 
writingbrief  sketches  about  mundane 
events,  "How  To  Replace  A  Driv- 
er's License,"  "How  Not  To  Talk 
About  Soccer,"  etc.,  frequently  sati- 
rizing aspects  of  Italian  culture,  such 
as  its  impenetrable  government  bu- 
reaucracy and  irrepressible  soccer 
mania.  He  does,  however,  veer  into 
obfuscation  with  "Three  Owls  On  A 
Chest  of  Drawers,"  of  which  only  the 
footnotes  retain  any  interest,  the  rest 
collapsing  under  the  morbid  weight 
of  Eco's  overly  cerebral  style. 

Two  essays  notable  especially  for 
their  dullness  are  "How  To  Become 
A  Knight  of  Malta,"  an  echo  (sorry)  of 
a  theme  he  explored  exhaustively  in 
Foucault's  Pendulum,  and  "On  the 
Impossibility  of  Drawing  A  Map  of  the 
Empire  On  A  Scale  of  1:1,"  which  i 
will  avoid  describing  out  of  compas- 
sion for  my  readers. 


"Stars  and  Stripes"  continues  the 
futuristic  setting  of  "Fragments"  in 
Misreadings,  yet  instead  of  focusing 
on  academe,  the  problems  of  inter- 
pretation, and  the  annihiliation  of  our 
civilization,  it  turns  its  magnifyingglass 
upon  the  military,  or  the  Intergalactic 
Army,  to  be  more  precise.  In  this  sce- 
nario, a  burlesque  of  standing  armies 
in  peacetime  (who  would  an 
Intergalactic  Army  have  to  fight?),  the 
peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  have 
subdued  the  earth  and  the  universe 
through  the  development  of  citrus  acid 
technology.  "Stars  and  Stripes"  is 
composed  of  the  astrograms,  memos, 
and  letters  channelled  between  HQ 
Intergalactic  Command  in  Casino, 
Monaco  and  the  outposts  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

The  major  difference  between 
Misreadings  and  Salmon  is  that  the 
"essays"  (long  thoughts  really)  of 
Salmon  are  much  more  hastily  con- 
structed than  their  counterparts  in 
Misreadings. 

Umberto  Eco  gives  us  a  clue,  aside 
from  the  desire,  no  doubt,  to  reach  a 
larger  public,  in  "How  To  Spend 
Time"  where  he  outlines  his  time 
commitments  (university  teaching, 
magazine  writing,  conferences,  etc.) 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
left  with  "one  hour  40  minutes  per 
day,  which  I  can  devote  to  sex,  con- 
versation with  friends  and  family,  fu- 
nerals, medical  care,  shopping,  sport, 
theatre." 

No  doubt  this  time  pressure  ex- 
plains both  the  quality  of  these  vi- 
gnettes and  their  content,  many  of 
them  revolving  around  incidents  in 
hispersonal  life:  leisure, travel,  memo- 
ries, work,  and  errands.  For  example, 
here  are  some  of  the  titles  in  this 
collection:  "How  To  Eat  in  Flight," 


"How  To  Travel  on  American 
Trains,"  and  "How  To  Eat  Ice 
Cream." 

Besides  these  onerous  time  con- 
straints, a  likely  scenario  would  have 
his  editor  pulling  him  aside  after 
Misreadings  and  saying,  "Listen, 
Umberto,  I  know  you're  keen  on 
enlarging  the  muscles  of  your  cer- 
ebral cortex  and  wowing  your  col- 
leagues but  this  stuff  has  a  limited 
audience,  basically  bored  professors 
and  hyper-educated  adolescents,  so, 
please,  do  me  and  your  pocketbook  a 
favour  and  lighten  up  a  little,  please?" 

Using  a  light  irony  against  scholarly 
stuffiness,  in  the  tradition  of  Swift  s 
Tale  of  A  Tub,  (i.e.  the  footnotes  in 
"Three  Owls  On  A  Chest  of  Draw- 
ers") Eco  nonetheless  does  not  use 
these  tools  to  subvert  his  position  but 
just  exposes  it  to  a  little  friendly  fire. 
Although  some  of  these  essays  are 
brilliant,  I  had  a  strong  impression, 
particularly  in  How  To  Walk  With  A 
Salmon,  that  Eco  was  overly  con- 
scious of  his  American  and  European 
audience  and  intrusive  with  his  refer- 
ences to  pop  and  highbrow  culture. 

As  an  icon  of  a  new  world  (Western 
oriented)  culture,  like  his  colleagues 
of  similar  international  fame,  Salman 
Rushdie  and  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez, 
he  is  finding  himself  pulled  in  many 
different  directions,  having  to  respond 
not  only  to  varied  cultures  but  also  to 
the  whims  of  an  elephantine  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

As  he  did  in  the  The  Name  of  the 
Roseand  continued  with Foucau/f's 
Pendulum,  Umberto  Eco  in  these  es- 
says reveals  himself  again  as  an  omni- 
present intellectual,  frenzied  in  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  dazzling  (and 
dull)  in  his  collation  of  information, 
and  anxious  to  please  everyone. 


"For  the  love  of 
God  -  let  the  boy 
write  review!!" 
979-2831 
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Jiosted  by  the  9T5  GRADitude  Campaign 
JOIN  IN  THE  FUN  AT  VARSITY  ARENA! 

THURSDAY  MARCH  16TH  5  PM  TO  7  PM 

ADMISSION  IS  FREE! 

All  STUDENTS  WELCOME! 


L  imited  budget  this  year? 
TRY  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 

WE  ARE  A  DIVERSE  COMMUNITY  OF  300  STUDENTS 
IN  31  HOUSES  IN  THE  ANNEX  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  TORONTO.  WE  OFFER  FURNISHED 
ROOMS  IN  SHARED  HOUSES. 

SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  MEALS 
AVERAGE  $520 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CAMPUS  CO-OP 
A  Co-operative  Community  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

395  Huron  St.,  just  north  of  Robarts,  979-2161 
Office  hours  Monday  -  Thursday  9  am  to  5  pm, 

Friday  9-3 
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French  history  all  rolled  up  into  one  bloody  movie 

Queen  Margot  combines  history  witli  an  entertaining  siaugliter 


by  Alan  Cornblum 

If  there's  one  thing  to  be 
learned  from  watching  Queen 
Margot,  the  story  of  the  French 
monarchy  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX,  and  the  St. 
Bartholomew  Day's  Massa- 
cre, it  isthat  extensive  inbreed- 
ing and  incest  breeds  imbe- 
ciles and  weaklings. 

The  movie  begins  with  the 
wedding  in  1 572  of  the  Catho- 
lic Princess  Marguerite  de 
Valois  (Margot)  to  the  Protes- 
tant Henri  de  Navarre,  a  mar- 
riage arranged  to  bring  peace 
between  the  two  religious  fac- 
tions. It  fails  to  do  so.  To  gain 
further  control  over  her  spine- 


Delicious  authentic 
Ethiopian  cuisine 

Speciaiized  in 
vegetarian  dishes 
Reasonable  prices 

LLBO 
Close  to  campus 
699  Bloor  St.  W. 
534-3352 
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Christie  subway 
10%  OFF  WITH 
STUDENT  I.D. 
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1 1 1  St.  George  Street 
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less,  infantile,  idiot  son  Charles 
IX  (Margot's  brother).  Queen 
Catherine  de  Medici  has  his 
closest  advisor,  a  Protestant, 
killed.  Charles  is  then  con- 
vinced that  to  stem  a  revolu- 
tion against  him,  all  the  Protes- 
tants must  be  executed. 

In  a  cinematic  abattoir  of 
religious  cleansing  the  St. 
Bartholemew  Day's  massa- 
cre is  played  out,  concomitant 
with  the  tale  of  Charles  and  his 
two  brothers,  and  their  incestu- 
ous desire  for  their  sister, 
Margot.  The  rest  of  the  movie 
concerns  the  lives  of  Margot 
and  Henri,  their  imprisonment 
by  Catherine  and  their  even- 
tual escape,  and  the  death  of 
Charles  IX,  poisoned  by 
Catherine. 

Isabelle  Adjani,  a  five  time 
Cesar  winner  (including  one 
for  this  movie),  is  a  powerful 
presence  as  Margot.  Daniel 
Auteuil's  gift  for  acting  is  evi- 
dent i  n  his  portrayal  of  the  com- 
plicated character  of  Henri  de 
Navarre.  For  her  stunning  role 
as  Catherine  de  Medici,  Virna 
Lisi  was  honoured  with  the  Best 
Actress  award  at  the  Cannes 


Film  Festival.  She  had  appeared 
in  popular  films  since  the  age 
of  1 6,  and  has  made  a  name  for 
herself  in  Hollywood  during 
the  '60s,  starring  alongside 
Jack  Lemmon  in  two  critically 
acclaimed  productions  (al- 
though the  1 965  film.  How  to 
Murder  Your  Wife,  was  by  far 
the  more  successfu  I  of  the  two). 
Margot's  brother  Anjou — who 
looked  like  a  pimp — and  her 
lover.  La  Mole,  had  the  only 
other  major  roles  in  this  bloody 
political  saga. 

The  cast  literally  numbered 
in  the  hundreds  although  most 
actors  play  corpses,  or  Protes- 
tants on  their  way  to  becoming 
corpses. 

Not  surprisingly,  there's  a 
great  deal  of  blood  in  this 
movie.  Indeed,  during  the 
lengthy  massacre  scene  my 
date  turned  to  me  and  brought 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
"French  sure  bleed  a  lot."  I 
pointed  out  in  return  that  any- 
one will  if  you  impale  them 
with  spears,  hack  off  their 
heads,  bludgeon  their  faces 
with  clubs,  or  crush  them  un- 
der the  wheels  of  runaway 
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Keep  your  chin  up. 

coaches.  After  seeing  all  that 
blood,  I'm  not  sure  why  I'm 
not  a  vegetarian.  But  I  now 
have  some  inkling  as  to  why 
cannibalism  never  appealed  to 
meor  gained  popularity  world- 
wide. 


Special  note  should  also  be 
made  for  scenery  and  costumes. 
Combined,  they  exceed  expec- 
tations, recreating  the  event  of 
1 6th  century  France. 

Those  who  have  read  the 
book  by  Alexandre  Dumas  wil  I 


find  the  movie  to  be  a  good 
adaptation.  However,  despite 
the  blood,  or  perhaps  because 
of  it,  the  movie  was  excellent. 
Anyone  with  an  interest  in  his- 
tory or  literature  will  find  this 
movie  to  be  time  well  spent. 


HOWTOGET 

your  communications 
qreer  To  Click 

^  if  \  cu  re  looking  to  get  >our  communications  career 
▼  started,  then  Centennial  College  can  help.  We  understand 
how  difTlcult  it  can  be  to  translate  your  hard-earned  degree  into 
practical  w  orking  skills.  That's  v\  h\'  we  offer  university  grads 
the  chance  to  hone  their  communication  strengths  in  our 
Communication  Arts  programs. 

As  a  S32  million  investment  in  multimedia  learning. 
Centennial  Colleges  Bell  Centre  for  Creative  Communications 
offers  exciting  programs  in  Book  &  Magazine  Publishing, 
Corfxjrate  Communication,  Creative  Advertising, 
Print  Journalism  and  Radio  &  Television  Broadcasting. 
Programs  that  give  you  real-world  skills,  taught  by  seasoned 
■■HHj  industr)'  professionals,  in  Canada's  most  advanced 
^S^H  communication  training  facilit):  And  programs 
fcjjj^J        you  (-an  complete  fast  -  some  in  as  little  as 

^^^^^^r\  a  y^''-  Apply  now.  Full-lime  programs  start 

p^^^B/  August  28,  1993. 

1  The  Bell  Centre  for  Creative  Communications 

Centennial  College 

An  Education  That  Pays  For  Itself. 

To  receive  an  informaiion  package  on  the  Bell  Centre  and  our  Communication  Arts  programs, 
call  (416)  462-8840.  Or.  contact  us  via  the  Internet:  asza@cencol.on.ca 
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Varsity  Cla^fieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $630  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3^  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  aftw  25.  Additionai  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  bsue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


1.ARGE  BASEMENT  AVAILABLE 

in  5  bedroom  house.  May  1 0th.  $31 5/mth 
utilities  include.  College  &  Spadina. 
Laundry.  Own  shower.  2  fridges.  No  pets. 
Non-smoking.  Brigitta  @  515-9053. 


SUBLET 

May  1st  -  September  1st.  Chester/ 
Danforth  area.  Duplex,  2  bdrm,  1 1/2  bath, 
laundry,  deck,  yard,  large  kitchen,  pets 
OK,  $850  inclusive.  469-1499. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


ACAS  NEEDS  YOU!!! 

Asian  community  AIDS  Services  is 
recruiting  volunteers  for  the  following 
programs:  Support  for  HIV/AIDS  clients, 
Bath  and  Bar  Outreach,  Administrative 
and  help  with  newsletters  and  Special 
Events.  ACAS  provides  education  and 
support  to  Asians  on  issues  of  HIV/AIDS. 
We  provide  services  in  English, 
Vietnamese,  Chinese  and  Filipino.  We 
encourage  lesbian/gay  Asians,  youth,  and 
People  Living  with  HIV/AIDS  to  volunteer. 
Please  contact  Eva  or  Peter  at  (41 6)  963- 
4300. 


DO  YOU  READ  HARLEQUIN 
ROMANCES? 

If  you  would  like  to  participate  in  oursurvey , 
please  call  SC  Women's  Centre,  (416) 
287-7024,  and  ask  for  the  Harlequin 
Project.  A  questionnaire  and  info  will  be 
mailed. 


PORNOGRAPHY,  FEMINISM  AND 
HUMANISM 

Free  panel  presentation  81 6  Logan  (Logan 
&  Danforth)  Sunday  March  12, 12:30pm, 
966-1361  for  more  info. 


IBM  SELECTRIC 

Self-correcting  type  writer  -  including 
tapes.  Good  condition.  Must  sell  now! 
$100  961-3199 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  tfie  first  25  words  and  $6.50  eachi  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  eacfi  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  witti  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Tfiursday  Noon  for  f^onday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  montfi.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions, 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


WANTED 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Earn  $10.00  for  1  hour's  work  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networked  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


LOOKING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT? 

Look  at  the  1995  Ontario  Student 
Employment  Guide  first.  Available  at  your 
campus  bookstore  or  by  calling  toll-free  1  - 
800-401-4059. 


ANIMATED,  ENERGETIC,  AND 
EXCITING  INDIVIDUALS 

wanted  to  explore  spectacular  science  in 
a  fun  and  hands-on  way.  Activities  such 
as  lasers,  rockets,  fireworks,  etc.,  are 
conducted  in  elementary  schools  during 
lunch  or  after  classes.  Must  have  access 
to  car,  and  summer  camp  or  similar 
experience.  Complete  training  provided. 
Pay  starting  at  $20/1  hr.  class.  Call  Today: 
(416)  920-6327 


PUBLISHER  REQUIRES  ASSISTANT 

Bilingual  (French/English)  assistant 
required  for  varied  duties.  Downtown 
location.  Flexible  hours.  Must  be  reliable 
and  have  use  of  car.  (416)  510-7542. 

ESTIMATORS  /  PRODUCTION 
MANAGERS, 

established  painting  company,  $30-40K, 
salary  and  commission,  486-2468. 

STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  Conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how  to 
land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus, 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts,  (UT),  PC  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON 
K7L  4V6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  OI^-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 


GETTING  MARRIED? 

On  a  student  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


IMMIGRATION/CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
CANADA 

Margaret  LaBerge,  B.A.,  M.Ed., 
Commissioner  of  Oaths,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Qualified  Services  to  Help  you 
Succeed!  Forms  S.O.S.  Inc.  512-1451. 


ADLERIAN  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

OHIP  covered.  Dr.  A.  Franklin.  416-920- 
7337.  55  St.  Clair  West,  Suite  126. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  AT  U  OF  T 
BOOKSTORE 

The  Step-by-Step  Self  Marketing  Kit.  A 
complete,  practical  workbook  to  start  you 
career  NOW.  Learn  to  identify  and  market 
all  your  skills;  be  "interview  smart",  present 
yourself  professionally;  tap  into  the  hidden 
job  market.  Discover  the  art  of  great 
resume  preparation  and  the  secret  of 
successful  marketing  letters  and  much 
more.  Written  for  Canadians  be  a 
Canadian  Human  Resources  professional 
with  over  20  years  expertise. 


AROMATHERAPY 

Relaxation,  maintaining  health, 
youthfulness.  Lisa  Simson  229-2565 
Yonge/Sheppard  area. 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357. 1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro./bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  fax:  416-322-5890 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  - 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  March  1 1  for  the  March 
GMAT  and  March  25  for  the  April  GRE! 
Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737  or  1  800 
567-7737 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an 
"A"  but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"? 
Wori<  with  a  professional  editorto  improve 
your  grades  and  give  your  papers  an 
edge.  Call  699-6735 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 


STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME 

Get  help  now! !  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exam  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 

ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  St.  George  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Charlotte:  416- 
597-2228. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 

WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription,  f^lyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 

ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Mar.  9 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP-  Bible  Study.  HART 
HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15  -  12:50PM 
INDO-CARIBBEAN  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  -  General 
Meeting  and  Social  Night.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT 
CENTRE.  6:00PM  TO  10:00PM.  FREE. 


Monday,  Mar.  13 


U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE,  12:15-  1:30PM 
GLOBAL  DEVELOPMENT  NETWORK-  Human  Rights:  Making 


Global  Connections.  A  public  forum  on  Human  Rights  Issues  in 
East  Timor,  Burma,  N.  Ireland,  Tibet  and  Palestine.  OlSE 
AUDITORIUM.  252  BLOOR  ST.  WEST.  FREE.  6:30PM. 

Tuesday,  Mar.  14 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15  -  1:30PM 
BAPTIST  STUDENT  MINISTRIES  -  Weekly  meeting,  discussion, 
bible  study,  prayer,  music.  ISC.  1 1AM  AND  12N00N.  FREE 
THE  COPTIC  ORTHODOX  FELLOWSHIP  -  Coptic  Awareness 
Day  SIDNEY  SMITH  HALL  9:00AM-5:00PM. 
Wednesday,  Mar.  1 5 


Varsity 


Thursday,  March  9,  1995 


Blue's  track  team  trekking  to  the  flat-lands 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

With  provincial  bronze  medal  finishes 
under  iheir  bell,  the  U  of  T's  men's  and 
women's  track  and  field  teams  compete 
at  the  national  indoor  championships  in 
Manitoba  this  weekend. 

Twenty-six  U  of  T  athletes  qualified 
for  this  year's  CIAU  championships. 

"All  of  them  [athletes]  have  made  the 
qualifying  times  or  standards,"  said  Blues 
assistant  coach  Carl  Georgcvski.  "And 
the  nice  part  about  it  is  that  we  have  quite 
a  few  rookies  on  this  team  that  came 


through." 

U  of  T's  first-year  athletes  include 
Treva  Thomas  and  Denisha  Williams  on 
the  women's  side  and  Jeffrey  Calon, 
Malek  Elrefaie,  Warren  Ferguson  and 
Chris  Long  competing  on  the  men' s  team. 

Georgevski  added  he  was  happy  to 
sec  a  number  of  the  fourth-year  veterans 
also  made  the  CIAU's  for  the  first  time. 

"It's  a  balanced  team  of  a  lot  of  expe- 
rience and  a  bunch  of  rookies,"  he  said. 
"This  year  we  have  some  very  outstand- 
ing individuals.  Andrea  Pinnock,  Sara 
Hunter,  Sandra  Tenaglia,  Jason  Thomas, 
Collin  Lewis,  all  those  people.  What  we 


need  is  a  bit  more  depth." 

Both  squads  are  strong  in  the  jumping 
events. 

At  last  weekend's  OUAA's,  Thomas 
won  gold  and  was  followed  by  rookie 
Caton.  Thomas  is  the  defending  CIAU 
champion  in  the  high  jump.  Teammate 
Long  had  a  OU  A  A  silver  medal  finish  in 
the  triple  jump.  The  strongest  women's 
contenders  in  both  triple  and  long  jumps 
are  Roshni  Dasgupta  and  Althea 
Williams. 

"In  the  jumps,  this  is  the  most  we  have 
qualified  ever  since  I  can  remember," 
said  Georgevski.  "[Overall]  we  have  ten 


athletes  that  are  jumpers  that  have  made 
the  standard,  and  I'm  pleased  with  that." 

In  the  running  events,  Collin  Lewis, 
OUAA  gold  medalist  in  the  60m  hur- 
dles, and  Greg  Dailey,  second  in  the 
1 500m,  should  also  perform  well.  Mean- 
while, the  women's  squad  have  their 
best  CIAU  medal  hopes  in  the  distance 
running  events. 

In  last  weekend's  OWI A  A  finals,  U  of 
T's  Pinnock  won  the  600m,  as  did  Hunter 
the  3000m  event.  In  the  middle  dis- 
tances, the  Blues'  Tenaglia  and  Sarah 
Hunter  were  medalists  in  the  1000m  and 
1500m,  respectively. 


And  Blues'  Irene  Oeffiing  is  the  de- 
fending CIAU  and  OWI  AA  champion  in 
shot  put. 

Last  year's  men' s  and  women's  teams 
placed  in  the  top  four  at  the  CIAU's. 

Despite  lacking  some  depth, 
Georgevski  believes  the  team  can  still 
sneak  into  the  top  spots. 

"The  character  on  the  team,  with  their 
competitiveness  and  their  eagerness  to 
do  the  best  they  possible  do,  on  a  given 
day,  I  think  we'  re  going  to  do  quite  well. 
I'm  very  optimistic.  I  know  we're  going 
to  get  the  best  out  of  the  kids,  but  we 
can't  control  what  the  other  teams  do." 


Ontario  champions  have  disappointing  finish 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T's  men's  volleyball 
team  ended  a  spectacular  season 
with  a  disappointing  seventh- 
place  finish  in  the  national  tour- 
nament held  last  weekend  in 


Sudbury. 

After  finishing  the  regular  sea- 
son with  a  record  often  wins  and 
only  two  losses,  the  Blues  beat 
Waterloo  in  an  emotion-charged 
Ontario  final,  two  weeks  ago. 

"After  finishing  first  and  then 
winning  the  Ontario  Jchampion- 


ship]  in  the  fashion  that  we  did, 
our  showing  at  the  nationals  was 
a  little  bit  of  a  disappointment," 
said  Ross  Clarke,  the  Blues'  third- 
year  outside  hitter. 

Going  into  the  nationals,  the 
team  believed  they  were  genuine 
contenders  for  a  medal,  although 


U  of  T 's  men's  basketball  team  competes  for  the  OUAA  title  this  Saturaay 


against  the  Guelph  Gryphons. 


(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 


Spoils  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

This  weekend  the  U  of  T  wom- 
en's squad  competes  in  the 
CIAU  national  championships 
in  Thunder  Bay.  Seeded  fourth 
in  the  country,  the  Blues  play 
the  quarter-finals  against  the 
fi  fth-ranked  University  of  Vic- 
toria team. 

The  last  time  U  of  T  won  the 
national  title  was  in  1986.  Last 
year  the  Blues  placed  second  in 
the  finals  against  Winnipeg. 
They  go  into  the  national  cham- 
pionships  this  year  with  an 
overall  record  of  22  wins  and 
five  losses. 

Of  the  eight  final  qualifiers, 
U  of  T  has  played  against  only 
three  of  the  teams  this  season, 
defeating  McGill  73-65  and  los- 
ing to  Laval  and  Laurentian.  If 
they  meet,  the  Blues  undoubt- 
edly will  seek  to  shut  down  the 
Laurentian  Lady  Vees'  scoring 
sensation  Sue  Stewart,  who  was 
key  in  the  Vees'  64-60  OWI  AA 
title  victory. 

The  Blues  kx)k  to  OWIAA 
all-stars  Justine  Ellison,  Laurel 
Johnson  and  captain  Laurie 
Pinkney  as  the  main  scorers. 
Ellison  and  Johnson  have  also 
been  particularly  key  in  re- 
bounds. 

The  team  has  been  working 
on  playing  a  more  physical 
game,  and  have  continuously 
improved  in  its  defensive  play. 

The  gold  medal  game  com- 
mences at  4  p.m.  on  Sunday. 

HOCKEY 

The  lop  four  Canadian  inter- 
collegiate men's  ice  hockey 


teams  Guelph,  Calgary,  Moncton 
and  Western,  compete  forthe  Uni- 
versity Cup  this  weekend. 

Starting  Friday  aflerniwn  at 
Varsity  Arena,  Calgary  matches 
up  against  Guelph  for  the  semi- 
final Game  One  at  4  p.m.  The 
semi-final  Game  Two  starts  at  8 
p.m.,  as  Moncton  plays  against 
Western. 

Last  weekend,  with  a  5-4  over- 
time victory  against  the  defend- 
ing champion  Guelph  Gryphons, 
the  Mustangs  won  its  first  OUAA 
title,  in  the  30- year  history  of  the 
Western  program.  Western  for- 
ward Owen  Lessard  was  named 
the  OUAA/OHL  player-of-the- 
month  for  February. 

Despite  the  loss,  the  Gryphons 
also  qualified  for  the  CIAU's  as 
mid-east  division  champions. 

The  championship  final  game 
is  held  on  Sunday  at  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens  at  7  p.m. 

The  Varsity  still  has  some  tick- 
ets to  give  away.  Come  to  44  St. 
George  to  scoop  them  up! 

SWIMMING 

The  U  of  T  Blues  swim  team  had 
a  strong  finish  to  the  season  at  the 
CIAU  championships  in  Laval 
last  weekend.  The  women' s  team 
placed  third,  and  the  men's  team 
achieved  a  silver  medal  finish. 

U  of  T's  Peg  Corkum  led  the 
women's  team,  winning  three  in- 
dividual medals.  Corkum  raced 
to  a  gold  and  a  new  CIAU  record 
winning  time  of  8:43.21  in  the 
800m  freestyle.  She  also  won  a 
silver  in  the  400m  free  and  settled 
for  a  bronze  in  the  20()m  free- 
thrce-hundredihs  of  a  second  be- 


hind the  second-place  finisher. 

Also  swimming  for  a  top- 
three  finish  were  Beth  Hollihan, 
a  silver  in  the  200m  butlerfiy, 
and  Rebecca  Glennie  with  a 
bronze  in  the  400m  individual 
medley. 

The  women's  team  dominated 
the  field  and  won  the  gold  in 
the  4X200m  freestyle  relay. 

The  Blues'  men's  team  also 
had  a  number  of  exceptional 
finishes  and  were  able  to  place 
a  swimmer  in  each  of  the  but- 
terfly, backstroke,  breaststroke 
and  freestyle  events. 

Simon  Eberlie  was  in  top 
form  with  two  gold  and  a  bron/e 
medal  swims.  Eberlie  won  both 
the  200m  and  400m  freestyle 
and  was  a  respectable  third  in 
the  200m  butterfly,  behind 
teammate  Rob  Sampson,  who 
won  the  event. 

U  of  T' s  Andrew  Foulds  saw 
silver  twice — in  the  200m 
breaststroke  and  400m  indi- 
vidual medley  races.  Also  with 
bronze  medal  showings  were 
Stan  McLaurin  (1500m  free) 
and  Joe  Agocs  (lOOm  back- 
stroke). 

The  Blues  did  exceptionally 
well  in  the  team  relay  events, 
occupying  a  medal  spot  in  each 
of  the  three  events. 
In  a  fast  field,  U  of  T  out- 
touched  Laval  in  the  4X1 00m 
free  relay  for  the  number  one 
spot.  In  turn,  the  Blues  just 
swam  by  Calgary,  ending  up 
second  in  the  4X200m  free  re- 
lay and  finishing  off  with  a 
bronze  in  the  4X100  medley 
relay. 


the  number-one  ranked  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba  Bisons  were 
unanimously  referred  to  as  the 
strongest  team  in  the  country. 

Even  after  the  team's  OUAA 
title  win.  Blues'  setter  Jeff  Chung 
commented  that  for  the  Blues  to 
beat  Manitoba,  U  of  T  would 
have  to  play  incredibly,  and  the 
Bisons  would  have  to  have  a  re- 
ally bad  day. 

As  it  happened,  the  Blues  never 
got  their  shot  at  the  Bisons. 

U  of  T  lost  their  opening  match 
to  the  number  three-ranked  Laval 
Rouge  ct  Or,  in  three  straight 
games,  one  game  an  overwhelm- 
ing 15-1.  After  that  Toronto  was 
condemned  to  the  consolation 
side  ofthe  tournament  from  which 
they  could  place  no  better  than 
fifth. 

"It  is  strange  that  Laval  was 
ranked  third  to  begin  with,  they 


really  should  have  been  second 
Jinsteadof  Uof  Alberta),"  Clarke 
commented.  "But  still  Laval  is 
definitely  beatable.  If  we  were  all 
playing  together  we  could  have 
given  them  good  game  or  even 
knocked  them  off." 

Already  a  trademark  of  the  in- 
experienced  U  of  T  squad 
throughout  the  season,  inconsist- 
ency was  to  plague  the  Blues  all 
weekend.  In  their  second  round 
match  against  Waterloo,  they 
blew  a  two-games-to-one  lead, 
losing  the  fourth  and  fifth  games 
15-5  and  15-8. 

"That  kind  of  inconsistency 
can't  happen  if  you  want  to  play 
at  the  national  level,"  said  Clarke. 
"I  mean  we're  a  national-ranked 
team,  but  if  you  expect  to  win,  or 
even  place  well,  you  can't  blow 
leads  like  that." 

On  the  final  day  ofthe  tourna- 


ment the  Blues  claimed  seventh 
place,  beating  Laurentian,  a  team 
that  was  only  in  the  tournament 
because  they  hosted  it.  The  host 
school  is  automatically  awarded 
the  wild  card  position  as  the  eighth 
seed. 

"After  [losing]  the  first  game, 
knowing  the  best  we  could  do 
was  fifih.  that  definitely  took 
some  wind  out  of  our  sails," 
Clarke  added. 

While  happy  with  the  season, 
Clarke  acknowledges  that  the 
poor  showing  at  the  nationals, 
after  being  ranked  sixth  going  in, 
was  disappointing. 

The  Blues  arc  in  good  shape 
for  next  year.  Back-up  setter  Mart 
Matsooand  left-side  hitter  Aaron 
Holm  will  be  leaving,  but  the 
nucleus  of  Chung  and  Clarke  will 
return  along  with  OUAA  rookie- 
of-ihe-year  John  Szczurek. 


The 


of  good  football 


The  purpose  of  last  Thursday  evening's  annual 
Blues  football  awards  banquet  was  two-fold. 

In  addition  to  acknowledging  and  awarding  the 
efforts  of  this  year's  U  of  T  athletes  who  played  the 
game,  the  dinner  was  also  one  of  the  major 
fundraising  events  put  on  by  the  Friends  of  Foot- 
ball, a  committee  made  up  of  athletes,  staff  and 
alumni,  whose  efforts  have  helped  to  keep  the 
football  program  alive  since  it  faced  funding  cuts 
two  seasons  ago,  to  ensure  that  future  players  will 
be  able  to  take  to  the  field. 

Among  the  local  professional  team  representa- 
tives in  attendance  were  members  of  the  Toronto 
Argonaut  football  team,  including  general  manager 
Bob  O'Billovich  and  head  coach  Mike  Faragalli. 

The  Argos  have  supported  the  Blues  throughout 
the  years.  O'Billovich  says  he  was  impressed  with 
the  amount  of  effort  the  Friends  of  Football  have  put 
in  to  maintain  the  U  of  T  program. 

"I  think  that  it's  acredit  to  the  Friends  of  Football 
program  to  come  up  with  this  way  to  support  the 
program,"  said  O'Billovich.  "But  you'd  like  to  see 
the  universities  lake  care  of  iheir  own.  I  think  it's  an 
integral  part  of  the  institution  and  this  particular 
program  has  been  around  for  a  long  time." 

"Everyone  is  going  through  those  kind  of  situa- 
tions in  business,"  he  added.  "And  I  think  it's  great 
that  people,  that  have  their  roots  in  the  program, 
they're  giving  back  something  to  the  universities  to 
make  sure  that  young  people  today  can  have  the 
same  kind  of  experience." 

The  fact  that  the  Blues  must  go  outside  of  the 
school  for  funding  can  be  seen  to  be  much  like  the 
way  the  Canadian  Football  League  must  run  south 
of  the  border,  in  order  to  ensure  its  survival. 

In  fact,  the  recent  soliciting  of  new  American 

1994  FootbaU  Blues  Awards 


Outstanding  first-year  player: 
Most  improved  player: 
James  A.  Bennett  award: 
Most  inspirational  player: 
Johnny  Copp  trophy: 


Terry  Balaura 
Alex  Nayyar 
John  Halkidis 
Brian  Devonish 
Mario  Sturino 


1994  OUAA  all-stars 

John  Raposo  Barry  McCamus 

David  Richer  Glenn  McCausland 

Joe  Tassone  Brian  Devonish 

1994  all-Canadian:  John  Raposo 


franchises  has  led  to  the  CFL  being  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  of  rumours,  rumours  ofthe  disruption  ofthe 
integrity  of  the  league,  particularly  the  Canadian- 
content  rules. 

"I  think  that  with  the  things  that  are  going  on  in 
the  league  right  now,  is  that  with  the  American 
expansion,  that's  created  a  lot  of  concern  as  far  as  [a 
concern  about  maintaining]  a  level  playing  field," 
said  O'Billovich. 

He  says  a  concern  from  the  management  stand- 
point is  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  athlete.  The 
number  that  can  come  in  and  play  right  away  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  American  players,  he  said. 

O'Billovich  added,  every  year  during  the  annual 
Canadian  draft,  once  the  list  is  past  the  first  two 
rounds  of  picks,  there  aren't  a  lot  of  good  quality 
players. 

"When  you  look  at  the  overall  roster,  it's  tough  to 
replace  a  quality  Canadian  starter  if  you  don't  have 
quality  Canadians  backing  him  up,"  he  added.  "I 
think  that  what  will  happen,  depending  on  how  the 
league  evolves,  is  that  the  best  players  arc  going  to 
play." 

O'Billovich  says  a  lot  ofthe  feedback  from  CFL 
fans  has  been  that  they  want  to  see  the  best  athletes 
from  a  professional  sport  no  matter  whether  they  are 
Canadian  or  American. 

No  other  professional  sports  league  has  a  differ- 
ence in  the  roster  based  on  player's  nationality. 

"I  think  that's  something  that  the  league  is  listen- 
ing to — is  that  we're  in  the  entertainment  business, 
and  the  fans  want  to  see  what  they  perceive  to  be  the 
best  athletes  playing  that  game,"  he  commented. 

"I  don' t  think  you're  going  to  see  a  disappearance 
of  the  Canadian  athlete  in  the  CFL.  You  may  see  the 
marginal  Canadian  athlete  disappear.  The  ones  good 
enough  to  play  will  always  play." 

It  would  seem  that  the  Toronto  franchise  is  still 
looking  out  for  their  own.  This  Tuesday,  the  Argos 
announced  the  signing  of  two  new  non-import 
players,  Chris  Gioskos,  Mike  DuMaresq  and  the  re- 
signing of  another  non-import,  Pierre  Verchcval,  to 
the  new  roster. 

"If  there's  a  good  football  player  from  our  imme- 
diate area,  we  want  him  on  our  football  team,"  said 
O'Billovich.  "We  think  that  with  the  things  our 
organization  has  got  planned  for  the  future,  and  the 
involvement  we're  going  to  have  in  the  community, 
the  more  of  those  kind  of  guys  we  have  on  our 
football  team,  the  better  we  think  it  is  for  our 
organization  and  the  city  in  general." 

Valia  Reinsalu 
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Campus  cops 
stomp  out  crime 

U  of  T  police  are  taking  new  steps  to 
eliminate  crime  on  campus. 

According  to  staff  sergeant  Len 
Paris,  the  unit  is  currently  considering 
forming  a  Crime  Stoppers  division  on 
campus. 

"Some  high  schools  are  moving  in 
that  direction,  as  well  as  some  univer- 
sities and  colleges,"  he  said. 

Paris  said  a  U  of  T  Crime  Stoppers 
division  would  work  much  the  same 
way  ordinary  divisions  do.  Members 
of  the  university  community  having 
information  on  a  crime  could  call  a 
phone  number  set  up  specifically  for 
U  of  T  Crime  Stoppers. 

The  information  would  then  be 


SHORTS 


passed  on  to  campus  or  Metro  police, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  crime. 
If  the  callers  information  leads  to  the 
arrest  of  a  suspect  of  the  crime,  they 
then  qualify  for  a  cash  award. 

According  to  Metro  Police,  how- 
ever, rewards  for  campus  crimes  will 
fall  in  the  $100  range — much  lower 
than  the  ordinary  $1,000  reward  of- 
fered by  normal  Crime  Stoppers  divi- 
sions. 

Exceptions  will  be  made  for  more 
serious  crimes  taking  place  on  cam- 
pus which  involve  Metro  Police. 

U  of  T  would  not  have  to  spend  any 
money  to  set  up  the  division,  though 
they  would  be  responsible  for  their 
own  reward  payments. 

Paris  believes  having  a  Crime  Stop- 
pers unit  on  campus  would  greatly 
reduce  crime. 

"In  schools  where  it  has  been  set 
up,  not  only  has  crime  been  reduced, 
but  there  has  been  a  greater  sense  of 
ownership  about  the  property,"  he  said. 

CoNAN  Tobias 

New  chair  in 
Polish  studies 

Polish  studies  will  be  back  on  campus 
this  fall,  thanks  to  money  raised  by  the 
Canadian  Polish  Congress,  and  one 
wealthy  private  benefactor. 

Over  $  1  million  has  been  raised  in 
the  last  few  years,  entirely  within  the 
Polish  Canadian  community,  to  set  up 
the  chair.  Over  $500,000  was  be- 
queathed to  the  university  by 
Konstanty  Reynert. 

Reynert  was  a  former  officer  in  the 
Polish  navy-in-exile  during  World 
War  II. 

In  1985,  Professor  Emeritus  Peter 
Brock  retired — leaving  U  of  T  with- 
out a  Polish  history  professor.  How- 
ever, he  approached  the  CPC  to  dis- 
cuss the  establishment  of  a  Polish 
professorship.  The  CPC  raised  the 
money  and  in  1994  Piotr  Wrobel  was 
selected  from  30  applicants  to  fill  the 
position. 

Wrobel,  a  history  professor  at  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis,  says  he 
is  honoured  and  excited  about  relocat- 
ing. 

"U  of  T  is  a  great  university  and  I 
hope  to  stay  here  for  a  very  long  time," 
he  said. 

It  is  possible  Wrobel 's  position  will 
be  converted  to  a  permanent  chair  of 
Polish  studies.  But,  more  money  still 
needs  to  be  raised. 

Nevertheless,  the  issue  is  still  under 
di,scussion  and  a  decision  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly. 

Christine  Kralik 


Feelin'  supersonic:  Oasis. 
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Students  may  lose  health  care  coverage:  Santaguida 

Referendum  will 

decide  fate  of  plan 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Full-time  undergraduate  students  at  U  of 
T  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  health  care 
plans  next  year,  according  to  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council. 

Currently,  all  full-time  undergraduate 
students  pay  a$  1 2.77  annual  fee  to  SAC, 
in  order  to  receive  a  70  per  cent  refund  on 
prescription  drugs  they  buy.  This  year, 
3,200  students,  or  about  one  in  every 
nine,  will  apply  for  money  back  through 
the  plan. 

On  March  22  and  23,  as  part  of  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council  elec- 
tions, a  referendum  question  will  be  held 
asking  students  to  increase  this  fee  98 
percent,  to  $25.29.  The  increase  will  pay 
for  a  new  SAC  health  plan  that  provides 


an  80  per  cent  refund  on  prescription 
drugs. 

As  well,  if  students  vote  yes,  the  coun- 
cil will  also  be  able  to  increase  that 
amount  up  to  10  per  cent  a  year,  without 
returning  for  another  referendum. 

If  the  referendum  isn't  passed,  the 
council's  insurance  company.  Seaboard, 
may  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  insuring 
the  students  at  this  rate,  according  to 
Marco  Santaguida,  next  year's  SAC 
president  and  this  year's  university  af- 
fairs commissioner. 

If  the  referendum  isn't  passed,  cover- 
age for  prescription  drugs  may  decrease 
to  50  per  cent,  he  said. 

"We  need  to  increase  the  premium  in 
order  to  have  any  policy,"  said 
Santaguida.  "It  would  be  a  matter  of 
whether  or  not  the  insurance  broker  would 


want  to  keep  the  plan  going." 

Since  1 987  there  has  been  a  300  per 
cent  increase  in  payments  made  out,  while 
the  fee  to  students  has  increased  only  35 
per  cent.  The  insurance  agents  paid  out 
$458,044  in  claims  last  year,  about 
$90,000  more  than  students  paid  into  the 
plan. 

Geoff  Freeman,  of  Freeman  Insurance, 
the  health  plan's  brokers,  says  the  insur- 
ance company  has  been  good  to  U  of  T 
students,  by  providing  ihcm  with  such 
low-priced  coverage.  But  the  insurance 
company  can  no  longer  afford  this,  he 
says. 

"[The  council  ]  might  be  required  to  go 
to  another  insurer,"  he  said. 

The  new  plan  will  also  include  a  pay 
direct  card  system,  where  students  will 
Please  see  "Part,"  page  2 


Queen's 
says  out 
of  OUSA 

BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

A  membership  referendum  for  the  On- 
tario Undergraduate  Student  Alliance  at 
Queen's  University  may  be  derailed,  af- 
ter resignations  and  charges  of  financial 
misconduct. 

On  March  21  and  22,  Queen's  stu- 
dents will  be  voting  on  their  membership 
in  OUSA,  a  provincial  lobby  group  that 
supports  income-contingent  student  loan 
repayment. 

Students  have  the  options  of  remain- 
ing in  the  organization  and  raising  its 
student  levy  by  $  1  to  S 1 .95 — or  pulling 
out  of  the  group  altogether. 

According  to  Andy  Bralu-Lchrer,  the 
chair  of  the  "Out  of  OUSA"  campaign, 
the  organization  has  provided  mislead- 
ing financial  information  to  students  on 
the  "No"  side  in  the  referendum. 

"We  wanted  to  obtain  financial  data 
abouiOUS  A,"  he  said.  "They 're  account- 
able to  us,  as  members." 

Members  of  the  "Out  of  OUSA"  cam- 
paign asked  to  receive  a  copy  of  OUSA's 
budget.  On  March  10,  the  Queen's  Alma 
Mater  Society,  the  university's  student 
council,  released  a  budget  that  included 
a  $2,000  entry  for  the  rent  on  OUSA's 
Toronto  offices. 

However,  OUSA  executive  director 
Michael  Bums  said  that  the  organization 
actually  pays  no  rent  for  its  offices  at  481 
University  Ave. 

"We've  had  a  good  relationship  with 
the  owner  of  the  building,  and  as  a  non- 
profit organization,  they  were  sympa- 
thetic to  our  cause,"  Bums  said. 

The  $2,000  budgeted  for  rent  was 
intended  to  cover  contingencies  such  as 
an  unexpected  move,  said  Bums. 

"It  would  be  irresponsible  for  us  not  to 
provide  for  rent,"  he  said. 

That  explanation  wasn't  good  enough 
for  Queen's  students.  On  March  12,  the 
leaders  of  the  pro-OUSA  referendum 
lobby — including  next  year's  student 
council  president — disbanded  the  cam- 
paign. 

In  a  statement  released  yesterday, 
council  president-elect  Keith  McAnhur 
Please  see  "Controversy,"  page  2 


University  grads  thinic  they're  over-qualified  and  underemployed 

Value  of  higher  education  questioned 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

Educators  are  discounting  a  survey  that  says  university  and  college  graduates  feel 
overeducated  and  underemployed. 

Ontario  workers  are  carrying  an  abundance  of  education  and  work  skills  which  are 
not  being  tapped  by  the  province's  labour  market,  according  to  the  1994  survey. 

The  survey,  administered  by  the  Ontario  Insfitute  for  Studies  in  Education,  reports 
that  about  half  of  Ontario  workers  with  post-secondary  education  say  they  have  skills 
they  would  like  to  use,  but  which  their  jobs  don't  require. 

The  survey  also  shows  a  discouraging  62  per  cent  who  think  university  graduates 
are  just  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  high  school  graduates. 

But  Doug  Hart,  one  of  the  three  people  who  conducted  the  survey,  says  although 
students  ought  to  be  somewhat  concemed  about  the  findings,  they  shouldn't  panic 
at  the  Hawed  view  of  university  education  reflected  in  the  survey. 

"Students  should  be  concemed  about  what  image  people  hold  about  the  university 
in  terms  of  economic  worth...  [but)  people  have  an  inadequate  or  erroneous  view  of 
university  education,"  said  Hart.  "University  education  still  confers  major  benefits 
in  terms  of  gaining  employment." 

According  to  the  survey,  40  per  cent  expressed  the  view  that  people  are  generally 


over-educated  for  their  jobs,  but  Hart  suggests  this  may  not  be  the  case  at  all. 

"People  are  saying  'over-qualification,'  but  that  doesn't  mean  they  think  that  the 
current  jobs  on  offer  are  simply  not  making  use  of  the  education  people  have,"  said 
Hart. 

Ruth  Pike,  an  associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto's  Faculty  of 
Education,  agrees  that  university  education  is  far  from  being  obsolete  in  today's 
economy. 

"Any  figures  that  I  remember  seeing  show  that  there  is  less  unemployment  as  you 
go  up  the  education  ladder.  So  university  graduates,  I  think,  are  less  unemployed  than 
even  college  graduates,"  said  Pike. 

However,  Pike  also  says  people  should  acquire  work-related  skills  gradually, 
rather  than  lake  the  shotgun  approach  of  learning  too  many  general  skills  at  once. 

"I  think  our  education  system  is  tending  more  and  more  towards  generic  skills 
rather  than  specific  skills,"  said  Pike.  "[But]  I  think  you  could  reduce  the  amount  of 
training  time  in  some  cases,  and  retrain  if  you  have  to  learn  something  new  for  a 
change  in  job,  as  opposed  to  trying  to  hit  all  the  bases  with  generic  skills." 

According  to  the  survey,  the  average  Ontario  worker  spent  over  four  hours  of 
unpaid  time  a  week  la.st  year  for  work-related  learning.  In  general,  university- 
educated  workers  devoted  more  time  to  this  than  those  without  a  university 
Please  see  "Hand-up,"  page  3 
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HART  HOUSE 


••••••••  Special  Events  •••••••• 

The  4th  Annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Bash 

-  Everybody's  Irish  Today!  $8.00  all-inclusive  buffet  (green 
beer  extra)  in  the  Great  Hall  on  Friday,  March  17th  from  12:00 
to  2:00  p.m.  Featuring  the  Innishowen  Ceili  Band.  Tickets 
available  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

spring  Concerts 

Hart  House  Chamber  Strings  -  Monday  March  20th  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room 

Hart  House  Orcliestra  -  Thursday  March  23rd  at  8:00  p.m. 
in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Singers-  Friday  March  24th  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Cttorus-  Sunday  March  26th  at  3:00  p.m.  in  the 
Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Symplionic  Band  -  Saturday  April  1  st  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble  -  Friday  April  7th  at  8:30  p.m.  in 
the  Arbor  Room. 


 ••  ••  Art  •••••• 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  March  9th  to 
April  6th  -  The  Hart  House  Camera  Club  Competition  and  the 
Hart  House  Art  Competition. 

The  Arbor  Room  -  March  4th  to  April  1st  -  Works  by 
Bruna  Franceschini. 


••••••••••••••  Music  ••••••••  

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  William  Aide, 
pianist,  performs  in  the  Great  Hall  on  April  2nd  at  3:00  p.m. 
Noon  Hour  Concerts  -  Adrian  Chan,  pianist,  performs 
in  the  East  Common  Room  on  Friday  March  24th  at  noon. 
Hart  of  the  Drum  Series  -  The  Faculty  African 
Ensemble  percussion  group  performs  on  Thursday,  March 
16th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 
Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  U.  of  T  Faculty  Ensemble  performs 
on  Friday,  March  17th  at  8:30  in  the  Arbor  Room. 
Licensed.  No  Cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to 
learn,  come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 
Also,  don't  miss  out  on  the  Hart  House  Weekend  Bridge 
'Tournie',  to  be  held  on  March  18  and  19.  For  more  information, 
pick  up  a  flyer  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk,  or  call  978-2446. 
Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all 
interested  in  competitive  parliamentary  debating.  Regular  meet- 
ings are  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m;  new  debaters 
are  encouraged  to  come  to  Wednesday  meetings  at  4:00  p.m. 
For  further  information,  call  978-0537. 

DlWiaQh^l^J^f^m% riiih^afient<; a  prnfliintinn  niJlAo^^' 

^mlf^fmi^mrn:mt\rm\]  -  i8th  at  8:oo  pjn. 

Film  Board-  k  Gala  Screening  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April 
6th  at  7:00  p.m.  Great  films,  a  film  competition  and  refresh- 
ments. An  evening  not  to  be  missed! 
Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for 
more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 

Atliietics  

New  Nautilus  Equipment-  Sign  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception 
Desk  for  a  free  demonstration  on  the  17  new  Nautilus  machines. 
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New  handbook  may  have 
student  council  participation 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Students'  Administrative  Counci]  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  closer  to  an  agreement  on  the 
council's  participation  in  a  new  U  of  T  student 
handbook. 

The  handbook  is  being  produced  by  U  of  T's 
O.Tice  of  Student  Affairs. 

Council  president  Gareth  Spanglett  had  said  he 
would  oppose  the  handbook,  which  is  being  paid 
for  partly  by  student  funds. 

Student  Affairs  is  putting  $12,000  towards  the 
handbook,  two-thirds  of  which  is  student  money. 

But  after  talking  with  Student  Affairs,  Spanglett 
says  he's  not  as  opposed  to  the  idea  anymore. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  had  problems  with  the  idea 
of  one  handbook...  It  was  the  way  the  administra- 
tion was  going  ahead  with  [it].  They  were  spending 
student  funds  [but]  student  groups  felt  left  out  of  the 
process  and  the  project,"  said  Spanglett. 

Spanglett  says  he  raised  his  concerns  in  a  mid- 
February  meeting  with  David  Neelands,  the  head  of 
Student  Affairs,  and  Jim  Delaney,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  handbook  project. 

"Dave  and  Jim  seemed  genuinely  surprised  about 
(our  concerns.]  And  they  were  more  than  willing  to 
compromise  on  a  number  of  points,"  said  Spanglett. 

Neelands  says  the  council  will  be  in  charge  of  its 
own  section  in  the  book,  and  also  what  may  be 
written  about  it  throughout  the  publication.  But  he 
added  that  Student  Affairs  is  still  overseeing  the 
publication. 

"Student  Affairs  is  in  control  of  the  book.  SAC  is 
in  control  of  their  material,  which  we  are  looking 
forward  to  putting  in  the  book,"  said  Neelands. 


Delaney  says  the  council  has  input  into  the  book 
as  a  member  of  its  steering  committee.  The  commit- 
tee includes  representatives  of  SAC,  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union,  the  Association  of  Part-time  Un- 
dergraduate Students,  and  other  campus  officials, 
including  University  College  principal  Lynd 
Ferguson  and  personal  awareness  safety  officer 
Susan  Addario. 

'They  [SAC]  are  participating  in  the  steering 
group,  so  they  have  influence  around  that  table," 
said  Delaney. 

Spanglett  says  that  the  final  decision  on  SAC 
participation  in  the  administration  handbook  has 
yet  to  be  made.  He  says  the  council  wants  to  see  a 
budget  and  a  plan  for  the  project  before  they  sign  on. 

"We  just  want  to  have  a  guarantee  that  no  more 
than  $  1 2,000  of  student  funds  are  going  towards  the 
project,"  said  Spanglett. 

Delaney  says  that  handbook  will  cost  $150,000 
in  total. 

Of  that,  $  1 2,000  will  come  from  the  money  Student 
Affairs  formerly  put  into  the  blue  pages  phone 
book. 

He  says  the  rest  will  come  from  ad  revenue  and 
the  proceeds  raised  by  the  ACC  student  long  dis- 
tance plan. 

Even  if  the  council  decides  to  participate  in  the 
administration' s  book,  Marco  Santaguida,  the  coun- 
cil's  university  affairs  commissioner,  says  that  this 
will  only  be  a  trial  arrangement. 

"This  will  be  a  trial  year.  If  it  doesn't  work  out  our 
recommendation  will  be  to  produce  our  own  book," 
he  said. 

SAC  currently  produces  its  own  handbook,  and 
may  ditch  it  if  it  decides  to  join  in  with  the  admin- 
istration. 


Controversy  over  Ontario 
alliances  finances 


Continued  from  page  1 

and  incoming  vice-presidents 
Rich  Pearl  and  Jess  Joss  raised 
concerns  about  OUSA  s  finan- 
cial accountability. 

"Although  we  support  the  ide- 
als and  principles  on  which 
jOUSA]  was  founded,  certain 
questionable  matters  concerning 
the  financial  management  of  the 
organization  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  continue  to  support  the 
organization  at  this  time,"  the 
statement  said. 

The  executives-elect  would 
make  no  further  comment. 

Ellen  Sealey,  the  deputy  re- 
turning officer  for  the  referen- 
dum, confirmed  that  the  official 
pro-OUSA  campaign  was  de- 
funct. 

"The  Yes  campaign  decided  to 
dissolve  itself,  based  on  what  they 
thought  were  improprieties  in  the 
way  OUSA  was  operating  its 
Toronto  office,"  she  said. 

According  to  Sealey,  the  refer- 
endum will  continue,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pro-OUSA  cam- 
paign will  be  handled  directly  by 
Bums  and  current  council  presi- 
dent Taz  Pirmohamed. 

Braiu-Lehrersaid  that  the  Out- 
of-OUSA  campaign  will  also  be 
lobbying  to  impeach 
Pirmohamed. 

"We'  re  now  calling  for  her  im- 
peachment," he  said.  "There's 
also  a  call  for  a  criminal  investi- 
gation for  fraud." 

But  Bums  said  that  the  allega- 
tions of  the  anti-OUSA  lobby 
have  been  blown  out  of  propor- 
tion. 

"It's  preposterous  to  imagine 
that  a  line  in  our  budget  is  the 
deciding  factor  for  folks  on  this 
issue,"  said  Bums. 

"Before  we  know  it.  the  No 
side  is  going  to  link  us  to  the  JFK 
conspiracy."  Bums  said.  "I  have 
not  been  able  to  understand  any 
of  the  grave  concerns  these  peo- 
ple have  raised." 

But  OUSA's  critics  maintain 
that  the  group  has  not  been  ac- 
countable to  its  members. 

"I  think  it's  absolutely  clear 


they  attempted  to  dccievc  the  stu- 
dents they  were  asking  for  sup- 
port," said  Andrea  Calvcr,  To- 
ronto co-ordinalor  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

"It's  only  the  actions  of  the 
AMS-clect  that  stopped  this,  and 
it's  clear  that  if  they  hadn't  come 
forward,  nobody  would  have 
known  about  this.  Over  the  last 
three-and-a-half  years,  OUSA  has 
operated  without  any  scrutiny 
from  the  outside — that  secrecy 
can't  last  forever." 

Marco  Anglesio,  a  third-year 


engineering  student,  said  the  con- 
troversy over  the  budget  will  dam- 
age OUSA's  credibility. 

"I  would  say  OUSA  have  no 
chance.  They  have  pretty  much 
zero  chance  of  winning  the  refer- 
endum,'  Anglesio  said. 

The  motion  to  increase 
OUSA's  levy  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  universities  of 
Waterioo  and  Westem  Ontario. 

The  University  of  Toronto's 
Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organizaiton. 


Part-time  plan  best 


Continued  from  page  1 

automatically  get  their  deduction 
upon  retrieval  of  the  prescrip- 
tion. 

Students  will  also  be  able  to 
opt-out  of  the  plan  if  they  so 
chose  or  if  their  parents'  plan  also 
covers  them. 

Santaguida  says  all  students 
should  be  voting  yes,  as  for  many 
students  on  campus,  this  is  the 
only  health  plan  coverage  they 
have. 

Connie  Cheung,  a  nursing  stu- 
dent who  also  sits  on  the  council 
says  that  students  don't  realize 
how  much  prescription  drugs 
cost.  For  that  reason,  the  plan 
should  keep  going. 

"Antibiotics,  for  a  ten-day 
treatment,  would  be  about  $200- 
$300  without  insurance,"  said 
Cheung.  "If  it  came  out  of  your 
own  pocket — you'd  be  in  debt." 

The  council  has  proposed  in- 
creasing the  premium  several 
times  in  the  past,  but  has  been 
defeated  at  the  polls,  most  re- 
cently last  year. 

Barry  McCartan,  the  executive 
directorof  the  Association  of  Pan- 
time  Undergraduate  Students, 
says  it's  due  to  the  council's  un- 
popularity. 

"People  vote  against  it  because 
people  are  mad  at  SAC." 

The  part-time  students'  health 
plan,  established  last  year,  is  ar- 
guably the  most  generous  on  cam- 
pus. The  yearly  fee  is  $32.24,  but 


it  offers  part-time  students  an  80 
per  cent  refund  on  prescription 
drtigs,  family  and  same-sex  cov- 
erage, plus  an  opt-out  plan  if  stu- 
dents already  have  their  own  plan, 
says  McCartan. 

"If  you  lose  limbs. ..if  you  get 
killed  out  of  the  country,  there's 
money  to  get  you  back,"  he  said. 
"[There  is  also]  a  tutorial  benefit. 
Il  you're  injured  and  can't  go  to 
class,  they  pay  for  someone  to 
lake  notes  for  you." 

The  Graduate  Students'  Union 
charges  i  ts  students  $36  a  year  for 
their  health  plan. 

Like  the  current  SAC  plan,  the 
new  full-timers'  plan  will  not  in- 
clude family  coverage,  same-sex 
benefits  or  reimbursement  for 
birth  control  pills. 

Including  birth  control  pills  as 
pan  of  the  coverage  could  never 
be  an  option,  says  Santaguida,  as 
students  would  have  to  pay  over 
$100  each  for  such  a  service. 

As  well,  supporting  the  use  of 
oral  contraceptives  is  something 
the  council  would  have  to  vote 
on,  according  to  Greg  Todd,  this 
year' s  services  commissioner  and 
next  year's  new  vice-president  of 
administration. 

"That  would  open  up  a  really 
fun  political  can  of  worms,"  said 
Todd. 

The  students  would  never  vote 
to  increase  iheir  levy  lo  SAC.  lo 
pay  for  a  health  plan  lo  include 
birth  control  pills,  says  Todd. 
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Stats  on  animals  used  for  research  released 


BY  Michael 
Bettencourt 
Varsity  Staff 

Statistics  revealing  both  the  total 
number  of  animals  killed  for  re- 
search as  well  as  a  breakdown  of 
each  species  used  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  university. 

The  figures,  depicting  num- 
bers from  1993,  show  a  total  of 
46,968  vertebrates  were  killed  in 
all  areas  of  research. 

Rats  were  the  most  often  used 
species  at  21,637,  followed  by 
mice  at  1 1 ,096,  and  then  fish  at 
5,556. 

Five  primates,  84  dogs  and  36 
cats  were  also  used. 

The  figures  are  up  from  1992, 
when  42,000  animals  were  killed, 
but  is  still  below  the  1988  figure 
of  65,000. 

The  figures  had  been  requested 
by  U  of  T's  Students  for  the  Ethi- 
cal Treatment  of  Animals,  over  a 
year  ago.  However,  they  were  not 
given  out  until  a  formal  com- 
plaint was  made  last  January  to 
university  ombudsperson  Liz 
Hoffman  by  Tita  Zierer,  director 
of  the  Animal  Alliance  of  Canada, 
and  U  of  T  graduate  student  Susan 
Krajnc. 

University  veterinarian  George 
Harapa  said  there  had  been  some 
concerns  about  releasing  this  in- 
formation, but  that  in  the  end,  his 


department  "could  find  no  com- 
pelling reason  not  to"  release  the 
figures. 

"We're  trying  to  be  as  open  as 
possible,"  he  said. 

While  animal  rights  groups 
praised  the  university  for  releas- 
ing the  information,  they  felt  more 
detailed  statistics  are  needed. 

"It's  very  basic  information," 
said  Zierer. 

Their  ultimate  goal,  according 
to  Don  Roebuck,  president  of  U 
of  T's  Animal  Rights  Advocates, 
is  to  know  what's  being  done  to 
each  of  the  almost  47,000  ani- 
mals. 

"It  would  take  a  bit  more  ef- 
fort, but  if  these  experiments  were 
done  on  humans,  there  would  be 
no  problem,"  he  said. 

Bui  Harapa  defended  the  uni- 
versity's policy  on  animal  re- 
search methods. 

U  of  T  has  what  he  calls  a 
"three-R  program."  In  dealing 
with  research  animals,  the  uni- 
versity tries  to:  reduce  the  number 
of  animals  used;  refine  experi- 
mental techniques  to  use  as  few 
animal  subjects  as  possible;  and 
replace  or  find  alternate  methods 
of  tesfing. 

"In  the  '80s,  [researchers]  used 
twice  the  numberof  animals  they 
use  today,"  he  said. 

Zierer,  however,  doesn't  be- 
lieve that  the  university  is  pursu- 


ing this  policy  with  sufficient 
vigor. 

"If  their  intention  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  animals  used,  then 
they  should  provide  real  incen- 
tives, financial  and  otherwise,  to 
do  it,"  she  said. 

But  financial  incentives  for  al- 
ternative research  methods  are 
unlikely  in  a  time  when  univer- 
sity money  is  short,  says  Harapa. 

"Sure  you  could  argue  there's 
not  enough  money  for  this,  but 
there's  not  a  lot  of  money  for 
anything,"  he  said. 

He  also  stressed  the  level  of 
care  which  the  animals  received, 
and  that  the  appropriate  anaes- 
thetics were  always  given  before 
and  after  the  experiment. 

"It's  just  like  a  hospital," 
Harapa  said.  "After  the  surgery, 
we  provide  them  with  pain  kill- 
ers." 

Roebuck,  meanwhile,  says  he's 
concerned  over  the  public's  lack 
of  concern  towards  using  rats  for 
research  purposes. 

"It's  clear  we're  going  to  have 
to  do  some  [public  relations]  on 
behalf  of  rats,"  he  said.  "Some- 
one's actually  suggested  a  Rat 
Awareness  Day." 

According  to  the  released  fig- 
ures, the  majority  of  animals  came 
from  companies  who  breed  ani- 
mals specifically  for  research. 
However,  a  majority  of  the  dogs 


Cuts  to  research  could  deter 
post-doctorate  students 


BY  Sophia  Hussain 
Varsity  Staff 

Cuts  to  graduate  research  fund- 
ing grants  may  cause  potential 
students  to  think  twice  about  post- 
doctorate  studies. 

The  federal  government's  $77 
million  cut  to  science,  technol- 
ogy and  research  funding  has  been 
called  the  worst  blow  from  Fi- 
nance Minister  Paul  Martin's 
budget. 

Both  the  Social  Science  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  will 
have  their  budgets  cut  by  14  per 
cent  next  year. 

A  direct  effect  of  funding  cuts 
could  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  students  interested  in  pursuing 
post-doctoral  work,  says  Teresa 
Degroote,  project  officer  for  the 
Canadian  Federation  for  the  Hu- 
manities, a  group  which  repre- 
sents 8,000  faculty  and  graduate 
students  across  Canada. 

"Postdoctoral  students  will 
definitely  be  discouraged  from 
applying  for  grants  because  there 
will  be  less  money,"  said 
Degroote. 


NSERC  has  already  announced 
its  plan  for  dealing  with  the  cuts. 

A  $24.4  million  cut  is  required 
in  order  to  meet  the  current  pro- 
jected budget  figure  of  $466  mil- 
lion for  the  1 995- 1 996  fiscal  year, 
according  to  a  press  release  by 
Peter  Morand  of  NSERC. 

On  March  2  the  council  an- 
nounced it  would  be  giving  fund- 
ing priority  to  core  programs:  re- 
search grants,  post-graduate 
scholarships  and  post-doctoral 
fellowships. 

But  the  council  would  also  be 
forced  to  phase  out  the  non-core 
programs:  including  general  re- 
search grants,  science  policy 
scholarships  and  the  Women's 
Faculty  Awards. 

As  well ,  undergraduate  student 
research  awards  are  being  cut  by 
50  per  cent,  from  $4.8  million  to 
$2.4  million. 

The  only  program  not  affected 
by  the  funding  cuts  was  the  Sci- 
ence Policy  Scholarships. 

Despite  the  proposed  cuts, 
NSERC  has  managed  to  retain  its 
overall  program  budgets  close  to 
the  1994-1995  levels. 

Similar  cuts  are  in  store  for  the 
humanities,  says  Christiane  Pege, 


spokesperson  for  the  Social  Sci- 
ence and  Humanities  Research 
Council  of  Canada. 

Research  grants  for  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  will  be 
experiencing  similar  reductions, 
she  said.  The  cuts  there  will  be 
phased  in  over  the  next  three 
years. 

"There  will  be  a  15  per  cent 
decrease,  which  represents  $76.2 
million  of  funding  that  will  be 
cut,"  said  Pege. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies at  U  of  T  are  still  unsure  over 
how  much  the  reduced  funding 
will  affect  them,  but  are  prepared 
for  the  worst. 

"I  am  concerned  with  any  re- 
duction to  grants  because  they 
[School  of  Graduate  Studies]  are 
experiencing  financial  difficul- 
ties," said  Don  De  wees,  vice-dean 
for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence. 

Jon  Cohen,  dean  of  U  of  T's 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  con- 
curs. 

"My  guess  is  that  there  will  be 
a  reduction  to  grant-supported 
research.  Eventually  we  will  have 
to  trim  some  funding  for  research 
grants,"  he  said. 


Hand-up  better  than  handout 


Continued  from  page  1 

education. 

Doug  Cranwell,  the  communi- 
cations assistant  for  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training,  says 
the  survey  will  have  no  impact  on 
provincial  policy.  Premier  Bob 
Rae  believes  the  unemployed  are 
always  better  off  by  increasing 
their  education  and  training,  he 
said. 

'The  premier's  very  fond  of 
saying  'a  hand-up  is  better  than  a 
handout,'"  said  Cranwell. 

But  Cranwell  also  warns  that 
Ontario's  job  training  programs 
have  yet  to  face  more  detrimental 
consequences  as  a  result  of  fed- 
eral budget  cuts. 

'The  recent  federal  budget  is 
going  to  hit  this  province  hard," 
saidCranwell.  "There's  definitely 


going  to  be  an  impact  in  the  fine 
print  of  the  federal  budget  around 
the  amount  of  money  that  cur- 
rently flows  through  the  provin- 
cial government  to  community 
colleges  for  retraining  programs." 
Only  2 1  per  cent  of  the  people 


surveyed  by  OISE  attributed  un- 
employment to  poor  educational 
preparation. 

While  50  per  cent  think  the 
failure  of  the  economy  is  the  chief 
cause  of  unemployment  among 
youth. 
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What  really  happens  to  the  Easter  Bunny 

and  all  the  cats  for  the  year  came 
from  pounds. 

This  also  caused  concern 
among  some  activists. 

"I  think  they  should  immedi- 
ately stop  taking  animals  from 
the  pound  and  from  their  native 
lands,"  said  Zierer. 

However,  Harapa  defends  the 
practice  of  using  animals  from 
the  pound. 

"There's  a  law  in  Ontario  that 
gives  owners  three  days  to  find 
their  animals." 

He  said  that  anyone  who  loses 
their  animal  can  phone  the  pounds 
in  their  area  and  locate  them 
quickly. 

"Animals  left  in  the  pound  are 
not  wanted." 

Kranjc  said  that  university  of- 
ficials should  not  look  at  the  re- 
leasing of  these  figures  nega- 
tively. 

"I  think  it  can  be  a  win-win 
situation  for  both  groups,"  she 
said. 
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Quote  of  the  Week:  "its  just  like  a  hospital.  After  the  surgery,  we  give  them 
pain-killers. "  University  vet  George  Harapa  puts  animal  research  in  a  whole 
new  light.  Sure,  George.  It's  just  like  surgery.  Hey,  just  like  the  time  I  went  in 
for  my  tonsils  and  they  made  me  run  around  in  a  maze  until  I  died.  (p.  3) 

Everyone  loves  an  award 


It's  not  easy  being  a  student  leader,  these  days. 
Board  meetings  at  night,  bad  student  editorials  in 
the  daytime,  and  in  between  you're  so  busy 
making  the  latest  Macaroni  Throw  and  being 
welded  to  a  wheelchair  that  you  barely  have  time 
to  hang  around  the  frat  house. 

Yes,  it's  thankless,  alright.  But  the  worst  part 
is,  you  just  gel  no  respect  at  all.  Here  you  go, 
knocking  yourself  out,  giving  1 10  percent,  and 
you  don '  i  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  an  awards 
banquet  at  the  end  of  it  all. 

Well,  here  at  the  Varsity,  we  feel  that's  wrong. 
Student  leaders  should  get  recognition  through 
our  pages;  after  all,  if  you  can't  recognize  them, 
how  can  you  avoid  them  in  Diabolo's? 

In  that  spirit,  we're  giving  out  this  year's 
Varsity  awards.  They're  just  tokens  really,  to- 
kens of  our  affection  for  the  ovcrachievcrs  among 
us  who  make  our  days  at  the  paper  just  that  much 
more  amusing. 

The  award  for  Best  Student  Leader  In  a 
Supporting  Role  was  a  lie  this  year,  between 
SAC  university  affairs  commissioner  Marco 
Santaguida,  and  SAC  vice-president  Rupinder 
Aliluwalia.  Marco's  many  fights,  against  coffee 
bars,  delays  in  wheelchair  access,  etc.,  do  him 
great  credit.  Meanwhile,  Ahluwalia  has  done  the 
impossible:  without  even  a  business  manager  to 
help  him  out.  straightening  out  the  incredible 
financial  mess  left  by  his  predecessors  at  the 
council. 

The  Best  New  Talent  Award  is  also  a  lie, 
going  to  engineer  John  Khajadourian,  for  his 
work  in  organizing  the  Jan.  25  student  strike,  and 
Si.  Michael's  SAC  director  Mike  Rusck,  for 
gelling  the  traffic  median  at  Hart  House  Cres- 
cent. 

The  Mahatma  Gandhi  Moral  Conscience 
Award  goes  lo  Erindale  director  Alex  Vaccari, 
for  his  continuing  concem  for  human  rights 
issues  at  U  of  T,  even  if  no  one  actually  listens  lo 
him. 

The  Best  Passing  of  the  Buck  Award  goes  to 
SAC  services  commissioner  Greg  Todd,  who 
told  both  the  SAC  board  and  the  Varsity  that  the 
massive  cost  overruns  on  his  Orientation  budget 
were  actually  due  to  women's  officer  Janelle 
Weiss,  and  her  "non-traditional"  Orientation 
activities.  The  fact  that  the  real  reason  was  sim- 
ple overspending  by  Todd's  two  subordinates 
never  seems  to  have  fazed  him  a  bit. 

The  Red  October  Award,  forbest  torpedoing 
of  another  student  group's  initiative,  goes  to 
the  Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union,  which 
almost  singlehandedly  lore  the  bottom  of  the 
OPlRG-supported  Making  the  Links  anti-dis- 
crimination campaign,  by  its  widely  publicized 
withdrawal  of  support  in  September.  ASSU 
members'  After  Michael  O'Brien-Walker  and 
Alan  Kenigsberg's  objections  to  the  inclusion  of 


anti-Israel  material.  Links  sank  faster  than  the 
Titanic  itself. 

The  Noam  Chomsky  Memorial  Award,  for 
censorship  of  student  opinion,  goes  to  George 
Luck  and  the  guys  and  gals  of  the  New  College 
Student  Council,  for  shutting  down  the  New 
Edition. 

The  same  crew  also  picks  up  the  Mexican 
Jumping  Bean  A  ward. for  managing  to  change 
the  minds  at  least  three  times  a  month.  First 
Luck  and  friends  shut  down  the  paper  because  it 
had  no  budget.  Then,  it  was  because  the  paper 
had  no  constitution.  Then  it  was  because  they 
hadn't  bought  a  security  system  yet.  Then  it  was 
a  fire  ha/.ard....eic.  etc.  etc. 

The  Rcpo  Man  Award  forbest  student  detec- 
tive work  goes  to  Students'  Administrative 
Council  external  commissioner  David  Ruddell. 
who  last  summer  not  only  managed  lo  prove  that 
a  SAC  lobbyist  had  done  nothing  for  ihe  $3,000 
he  was  paid,  but  actually  managed  \of^etsome  of 
the  money  hack. 

The  Bolt  from  the  Blue  Award  g(x;s  to  part- 
time  Goveming  Council  member  Patli  Cross, 
who  managed  to  win  the  students'  first-ever  vote 
at  U  of  T's  Business  Board,  because  U  of  T 
president  Rob  Prichard  was  missing.  (Rumours 
that  Palti  moved  back  the  time  on  all  of  Prichard's 
clocks  arc  greatly  exaggerated.) 

The  Eva  Pcron  Memorial  Award,  for  best 
performance  by  a  non-democratic  student 
group,  goes,  for  the  25ih  year  in  a  row,  to  ihe 
Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents, which,  if  one  discounts  ihe  OUSA  mem- 
bership, continues  to  do  a  better  job  for  its 
consliluenis'  money  than  any  other  group  around. 
Too  bad  part-timers  don'i  actually  get  lo  vote. 
But  hey,  who  does,  these  days? 

And  finally,  iheBest  Student  Leader  Award 
goes  lo  (ooh,  this  one  was  close)....  Graduate 
Students'  Union  president  Stephen  Johnson,  for 
his  outstanding  performance  fighting  for  stu- 
dents and  against  the  administration.  Non-tui- 
tion fees,  the  part-lime  accounting  program,  the 
Middle  East  studies  merger,  the  OISE  merger; 
you  name  it,  he  was  there.  If  anyone's  ever  had 
a  bad  word  lo  say  about  Johnson,  it  hasn't 
filtered  its  way  here. 

Also  nominated  were  SAC  president  Gareth 
Spanglett,  who  has  done  a  remarkable  job  re- 
storing prestige  to  SAC,  even  if  his  failure  lo 
split  the  SAC  election  ticket  has  screwed  up 
council  elections  for  the  next  few  decades,  and 
OISE  student  leader  Holly  Baines,  who  contin- 
ues to  remind  the  adminisu-aiion  that  U  of  T  is 
getting  more  than  just  a  building  when  they 
merged  with  thai  organization. 

We'd  like  to  thank  all  our  contestants  this  year 
for  coming  out.  We  sincerely  hope  you  thought 
it  was  worth  it. 
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^^ACKTALK  letters  to  the  edit, 


What's  so 
w^rong  v\^ith 
an 

acclamation? 


As  an  individual  who  is  running 
in  the  upcoming  student  elections, 
I  take  issue  with  your  editor's 
note  that  appeared  at  the  end  of 
Greg  Todd's  letter  to  the  editor 
("Continuing  the  tradition. "  Mar. 
9). 

First.  I  don'  I  think  that  anyone, 
least  of  all  myself,  would  argue 
that  acclamations  are  good  or 
desirable  for  the  future  of  the 
Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, bui  lo  argue  that  because 
abuses  have  happened  in  the  past, 
they  will  happen  in  the  future 
(That  is  what  you  are  implying!) 
is  both  ludicrous  and  absurd.  By 
extension,  one  could  assert  that 
because  the  Varsity  has  published 
inflanmialory  articles  in  the  past, 
ihey  will  continue  lo  do  so  in  the 
future.  Am  I  wrong?? 

Second,  your  argument  that  the 
recent  by-law  changes  have  in- 
creased the  probability  of 
acclamations  in  the  future  is  simi- 
larly misplaced.  As  one  who  voted 
for  those  changes,  I  did  so  be- 
cause there  was  a  need  to  split  the 
vice-presidency.  I  did  not  do  so 
because  I  wanted  Greg  Todd, 
Dave  Ruddell  and  Marco 
Santaguida  to  be  acclaimed. 
While  you  have  clarified  your 
conspiracy  theory,  you  have  failed 
10  convince  me  that  the  by-law 
changes  are  a  bad  thing  for  SAC 
policy,  or  that  there  was  not  a 
need  for  them,  which  should  be 
the  central  issue. 

That  there  has  been  an  accla- 
mation in  SAC  this  year  is  unfor- 
tunate, not  wrong.  But  as  a  SAC 
candidate,  I  cannot  help  but  won- 
der why  no  editor  from  the  Var- 
sity asked  me  to  sign  their  nomi- 
nation papers.  1  would  have  gladly 
done  so. 

Mark  Redinger 
University  College  director 
SAC 

Varsity 
malicious  and 
hypocritical 

Once  again  the  Varshity  (that's 
the  Varsity  to  the  supporters  of 
the  publication — both  of  them). 


has  proven  to  be  both  malicious 
and  hypocritical  at  the  same  time 
in  their  Feb.  27  editorial  ("Here 
we  go  again"). 

Instead  of  giving  the  newly 
acclaimed  president  and  vice- 
presidents  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
editor  Bruce  'don'l-haie-me-be- 
causc-I"  vc-got-a-soap-box" 
Rolston  has  already  made  up  his 
mind  that  these  individuals  are 
basically  shallow,  politically 
ambitious  monsters  who  did  not 
have  to  "listen  to  any  of  the  stu- 
dents" because  ihcir  positions 
were  handed  to  them  on  a  silver 
platter. 

Well  la-dee-fucking-da,  guys. 
Unless  you  can  prove  there  was  a 
conscious  effort  by  members  of 
the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  to  keep  people  away  from 
handing  in  their  nominations,  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  acclamation 
only  means  one  thing — only  three 
people  cared  enough  to  be  will- 
ing to  tackle  the  tasks  of  SAC's 
top  positions. 

The  three  candidates  did  not 
know  there  would  be  an  acclama- 
tion, and  to  criticize  them  for  it  is 
stupid,  as  are  half  the  alleged 
stories  the  Varshity  tries  to  pass 
off  as  articles.  If  I  only  had  a 
nickel  for  all  the  front-page  "I 
masturbate  therefore  I  am"  sto- 
ries, I  could  pay  off  my  tuition 
fees. 

In  case  anyone  has  forgotten 
the  reason  the  Varshity  lost  their 
referendum  two  years  ago  to  in- 
crease their  levy,  it  was  because 
most  students  are  not  leftist,  sexu- 
ally deranged  mutants  who  whis- 
per "I  love  you"  to  their  hand... 
that's  just  most  of  the  paper's 
staff  Next  time  Bruce  "Obtuse" 
Rolston  wants  to  criticize  some- 
one for  being  acclaimed,  he 
should  remember  how  he  got  the 
editor's  job.  It  was  an  acclama- 
tion! But  why  let  facts  ruin  an 
editorial? 

Ellen  Quejada 
New  IV 

Listen  to  the 
jungle 

Having  read  David  Naiman's  re- 
view for  "Downbeat  In  the  Jun- 
gle" (Mar.  6),  this  closet  junglist 
was  very  disappointed  at  the  slan- 
derous view  of  the  whole  musical 
genre  "jungle."  Having  spent 
months  of  research  listening  to 
jungle,  I  have  found  the  proper 
way  to  listen  to  jungle.  What  you 
do  is  step  back  from  your  narrow 


view  of  rhythm  and  listen  to  how 
the  drums  and  bass  "roll." 

Obviously,  Naiman  is  not  part 
of  the  jungle-ground  culture  and 
preferred  not  lo  listen  to  this  ex- 
perimental type  of  music  the  way 
it  was  meant  to  be.  Ths  result  is  a 
slanderous  editorial  on  jungle, 
rather  than  a  proper  review  of  a 
compilation  of  new  music. 

First  referring  to  jungle  as 
techno-dance  music  that  is  loo 
fast,  and  later  as  undanceabic, 
Naiman  has  obviously  not  seen 
ihc  thousands  of  rave  kids  who 
dance  to  ihis  new  music  form 
every  weekend.  Perhaps  you  can't 
teach  old  dogs  new  tricks,  bul  al 
least  Naiman  could  have  listened 
to  the  CD  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

I  hope  the  next  time  Naiman 
reviews  pieces  from  other  cul- 
tures, he  will  research  the  genre 
before  using  his  biased  cultural 
perspective. 

Jason  Klapcic 
Toronto 

Points  of 
clarification 

I  wish  to  inform  your  readers 
about  some  factual  errors  in  the 
Varsity's  reports  on  the  tuition 
refund  schedule  and  the  pedes- 
trian crossings  at  Spadina  Cres- 
cent and  Hart  House. 

Regarding  the  tuition  fee  re- 
fund schedule  ("Board  favours 
student  governor's  tuition  refund 
stance,"  Mar.  2),  I  did  nol  say  that 
the  Governing  Council  would 
reconsider  the  Business  Board's 
decision.  The  council  has  noteven 
considered  it  yet,  so  reconsidera- 
tion is  beside  the  point.  The  "case" 
which  you  ascribe  to  mc  was  in 
Letters  continued  on  page  5 
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Varsity  sets  up  straw-man  argument 


BY  JOHN  FUREDY 

Issues  that  arise  from  "equity" 
policies  and  "prevention  of  har- 
assment" speech  codes  tend  to 
push  strong  emotional  buttons, 
but  they  are  complex  as  well,  so 
that  any  rational  debate  must  be 
clear,  rather  than  demonizing  the 
opposition  and  setting  up  straw- 
man  arguments. 

The  Feb.  2  equity  debate  the 
Society  for  Academic  Freedom 
and  Scholarship  sponsored  was 
intended  to  begin  this  clearer  dis- 
cussion by  using  a  time-honoured 
academic  method — pit  two  sides 


on  the  issues  against  each  other  to 
provide  the  sharpening  of  differ- 
ences, and  the  opportunity  for 
observers  to  make  up  their  own 
minds. 

Professor  Philip  Sullivan  was 
one  of  the  panelists  in  that  debate, 
and  the  Varsity  not  only  distorted 
what  he  said,  but  even  got  his 
name  wrong  in  their  report.  His 
restatement  of  what  he  said  (and 
what  he  is  called)  was  published 
on  Mar.  6,  but  with  a  misleading 
title  "Sink  or  swim:  academe  not 
meant  for  the  faint  of  heart"  (I 
would  have  suggested  something 
like  "Varsity's  report  ques- 


tioned"). 

More  importantly,  in  an  ac- 
companying editorial  item  ("The 
march  continues,"),  Sullivan's 
article  is  called  "the  sputterings 
of  the  local  chapter  of  SAFS," 
and  is  said  to  be  "based  on  con- 
temptible untruths." 

Aside  from  the  questionable 
tone  of  these  remarks,  there  is  no 
justification  for  their  content:  for 
example,  one  is  left  wondering 
about  just  what  "untruths"  are  in 
Sullivan's  piece. 

Aside  from  the  cheap  and  false 
shots  at  Sullivan,  the  editorial 
also  continues  the  Varsity 's  policy 
of  distorted  diatribes  against 
SAFS.  Take,  for  example,  the 
claim  that  because  SAFS  is 
against  so-called  "equity"  (actu- 
ally discriminatory  racist  and  sex- 
ist) hiring  policies,  it  is  therefore 
a  right-wing  political  organiza- 
tion. This  does  not  follow.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  himself,  hardly  a 
right-wing  figure,  argued  for 
evaluation  in  terms  of  "content  of 
character"  rather  than  "colour  of 
skin,"  and  SAFS  board  members 
like  Sullivan  have  solid  left-wing 
backgrounds  and  credentials. 

Again,  SAFS  opposes  equity 
officers  not  because  they  are  "in- 
efficient," but  only  because  they 
are  illegitimate.  Indeed,  these 
commissars  and  commissariates 
have  been  quite  efficient  in  trans- 
forming Canadian  campuses  into 
velvet  totalitarian  systems  where 
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fact  made  by  several  members  of 
the  Business  Board  who  argued 
that  a  policy  on  tuition  fee  re- 
funds would  be  more  helpful  than 
simply  reallocating  responsibil- 
ity for  the  tuition  fee  schedule 
which  is  highly  specific  and 
comes  in  various  versions  to  suit 
various  faculties  and  colleges.  It 
is  this  case  for  a  policy  which  I 
believe  will  be  made  again,  and 
which  should  receive  serious  con- 
sideration by  all  parties. 

The  ombudsperson  in  her  an- 
nual report  did  not  call  for  amend- 
ment of  the  tuition  fee  refund 
schedule.The  ASSU  study  of  tui- 
tion fee  refunds  did  not  review  all 
universities  in  the  province.  Nor 
did  the  ASSU  study  distinguish 
between  course  fees  and  program 
fees.  Program  fees  are  more  com- 
mon at  other  universities. 

Regarding  pedestrian  crossings 
("Metro  delays  Spadina  Crescent 
decision,"  Mar.  2),  the  university 
has  never  been  asked  to  take  a 
stand  before  Metro  Council  in 
regard  to  traffic  speeds  at  Spadina 
Crescent. 

The  university,  however,  was 
able  to  secure  as  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial approval  of  the  Spadina 
LRT,  a  requirement  that  Metro 
and  the  TTC  conduct  a  pedestrian 
safety  study  in  the  year  before  the 
line  is  put  into  operation.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  estab- 
li.sh  a  benchmark  or  baseline  to 
which  future  traffic  conditions 
can  be  compared.  That  study  will 
benefit  all  pedestrians  in  the  area 
of  the  crescent.  So,  the  university 
is  clearly  on  record  in  favour  of 
pedestrian  safety. 

The  Varsity  is  quite  wrong  in 
its  report  on  the  Hart  House  pe- 
destrian crossing. 

The  university  and  Metro  did 
come  to  an  agreement  about  im- 
proving pedestrian  safety  at  the 
Hart  House/Queen's  Park  cross- 
ing early  last  year.  A  new  safety 
island  was  constructed  with  funds 
($57,400)  provided  by  the  uni- 


versity. 
Daniel  Lang 

Vice-provost  and  Ass.  V-P 

(luing  is  splitting  hair  cells.  We 
said  the  course  refurtd  schedule 
debate  was  not  yet  over.  Despite 
his  semantic  difficulties  with  the 
words  we  used,  he  still  appears  to 
agree.  The  ombudsperson 's  ex- 
act statement  is  "If  the  issues  and 
needs  of  the  university  can  be  met 
in  conjunction  with  a  refund 


schedule  seen  to  be  more  positive 
by  students,  then  this  would  be 
better.  "  True,  the  ASSU  study  did 
not  survey  all  17  universities  in 
Ontario — just  the  13  largest,  of 
which  UofT  had  the  worst  re- 
fund schedule.  Before  getting  the 
safety  island  at  Hart  House,  U  of 
T  and  Metro  fought  for  a  long 
time  over  installing  a  traffic  light 
there,  the  fight  we  were  referring 
to.  But  we  are  glad  to  hear  U  ofT 
is  in  favour  of  "pedestrian 
safety; "  we  hope  that  means  in 
future  they  will  be  taking  a  more 
active  role  in  the  debate  over 
traffic  calming  on  Spadina  Cres- 
cent.-ed) 
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not  only  faculty,  but  also  stu- 
dents, have  had  their  freedom  of 
expression  abrogated. 

As  I  have  said  before,  U  of  T's 
new  speech  code  may  well  forbid 
the  repeated  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  whether  heterosexuals, 
on  the  average,  make  better  par- 
ents than  homosexuals.  To  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  discussion 
is  forbidden,  members  of  this  aca- 
demic community  have  been  ad- 
vised to  turn  to  the  equity  officers 
for  their  so-called  expert  opin- 
ion, just  as  in  a  non- velvet  totali- 
tarian system  like  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  the  rules  could  be 
interpreted  only  by  the  commis- 
sars. No  matter  what  one's  posi- 
tion may  be  on  the  political  spec- 
trum, and  whether  one  is  a  tenured 
professor  or  a  first-year  under- 
graduate student,  it  is  clear  that 
the  commissars  do  represent  a 
significant  threat  to  the  academic 
freedom  of  all  members  of  the 
university  community. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  on  a 
new  target  of  the  Varsity's  abuse, 
"the  male  deadwood  floating  aim- 
lessly in  the  river  of  tenure;  all 
those  professors  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  who  got  their  Ph.d.'s.  and 
jobs  in  the  '60s."  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  an  offensively  sexist  char- 
acteristic; imagine  how  many 
equity  commissars  one  would 
have  down  one's  throat  if  one  had 
substituted  "female"  for  "male," 
and  "Tanya,  Dorothy,  and  Helen" 
for  "Tom,  Dick  and  Harry." 

In  the  second  place,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  expression  suggests 
that  most  of  the  faculty  who  got 
their  Ph.D. ' s.  in  the '  60s  are  dead- 


wood,  it  is  a  gross  distortion  and 
an  undeserved  slur  on  the  faculty 
of  this  university.  But  if  one  were 
to  target  a  male  group  of  senior 
professors,  I  would  pick  those 
pro-"equity"  male  professors  who 
administer  discriminatory  hiring 
policies  that  exclude  not  senior 
males  like  themselves  (there  has 
not  been  a  single  documented 
case  of  a  pro-"equity"  senior  aca- 
demic giving  up  his  job  in  favour 
of  a  young  female  academic),  but 
young  males  in  favour  of  young 
females. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  steeped 
in  Freudian  and  evolutionary  psy- 
chology to  recognize  this  is  a 


hypocritical  harem-hiring  policy 
on  the  part  of  these  senior  male 
academics.  The  policy  conven- 
iently removes  the  competition 
from  younger  males,  and  pro- 
vides a  coterie  of  young  females 
who  are  themselves  never  sure  of 
whether  they  were  hired  on  their 
individual  merit,  or  because  they 
were  members  of  a  designated 
group. 

Why,  come  to  think  of  it,  I'm 
almost  tempted  to  switch  sides  in 
the  "equity"  debate! 

John  Furedy  is  the  president  of 
the  Society  for  Academic  Free- 
dom and  Scholarship. 
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Students  must  vote  yes  in  health  referendum 


BY  GARETH 
SPANGLETT 

As  wc  watch  the  U.S.  struggle 
with  implementing  a  universal 
health  care  system,  and  the  Cana- 
dian government  slowly  disman- 
tle ours,  it  brings  the  issue  of 
health  and  our  societal  responsi- 
bility to  providing  it  to  all  Cana- 
dians to  the  forefront. 

Although  it  may  seem  absurd 
to  draw  such  comparisons  to  SAC 
and  the  student  health  insurance 


plan,  the  philosophy  is  very  much 
the  same.  SAC  has  a  long  stand- 
ing commitment  towards  main- 
taining a  viable  and  universal 
system  of  health  i  nsurance  for  all 
full-time  undergraduates,  and  it 
is  one  of  S AC'S  central  responsi 
bilities  to  ensure  that  all  students 
at  U  of  T  have  access  to  afford- 
able health  care  and  prescription 
drug  coverage. 

Students  are  one  of  the  most 
disadvantaged  groups  in  Cana- 
dian society.  We  are  considered 
independent  adults,  yet  are  still 


stereotyped  as  being  dependents 
of  our  parents,  regardless  of  the 
changing  make-up  of  the  student 
community. 

We  also  receive  the  least 
societal  benefits.  While  we  are 
one  of  the  lowest  income-earning 
sectors  of  society ,  we  receive  less 
assistance  than  people  on  wel- 
fare. We  receive  no  discounts  on 
prescription  drugs,  nodental  care, 
and  no  other  social  services.  We 
are  the  poorest  group  of  "elites 
in  society.  As  a  community,  u . 
must  look  after  ourselves. 


COUNCIL  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 

MAKE  YOUR 
VOICE  HEARD 

Nominations  open  Monday.  March  13  (o  Friday.  March  24  and  elections  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday.  April  S  and  Thursday.  April  6  for  the  following  positions: 

*  12  Student  Representatives 

*  1  Administrative  Staff  Representative 

*  2  DAR  Staff  Representatives 

All  these  positions  have  a  2-year  term:  May  1, 1995  to  April  30, 1997 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  overall  Athletic  policy  including:  allocati- 
on of  funds  to  program  areas;  staffing  policy;  rental  and  fees  policy. 

Description  of  Student  Con.stituencv 


The  12  student  members  will  be  elected  on  an  "at-large"  basis,  ensuring  that  there  are  6 
female  members  and  6  male  members,  and  furthermore  that: 

a)  a  minimum  of  2  seals  arc  filled  by  full-time  Arts  &  Science  students 
(1  female,  1  male): 

b)  a  minimum  of  2  seats  are  filled  by  full-lime  undergraduate  students  registered  in  the 
Professional  Faculties       (1  female,  1  male); 

c)  a  minimum  of  1  seat  is  filled  by  a  part-time  undergraduate  student; 

d)  a  minimum  of  1  seat  is  filled  by  a  student  registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies; 

e)  1  scat  is  filled  by  a  female  student  registered  at  Erindale  College  and  1  seat  is  filled 
by  a  male  student  registered  at  Scarborough  College. 

0  4  members  elected  on  an  "at  large"  basis,  so  that  the  total  number  of  students  to  be 
elected  is  6  females  and  6  males. 

A  candidate's  area  of  registration  shall  be  that  as  determined  by  the  current  University 
of  Toronto  rcgisu-ation  regulations,  and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute,  the  decision  of  the 
Office  of  the  University  RcgisU^  shall  be  final.  FYofessional  faculty  students  who  are 
cross-registered  at  a  multi-faculty  College  shall  represent  their  area  of 
academic  registration. 

All  University  of  Toronto  students  who  pay  an  Athletics  Centre  fee  are  eligible  to  stand 
for  election,  to  nominate  candidates  and  to  vote.  A  successful  candidate  who  ceases  to 
be  a  student  prior  to  the  completion  of  her/his  term  must  resign  from  the  Council,  and 
a  By-election  may  be  called  to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  term. 


Administrative  Staff  Representative  must  be  a  member  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
administrative  or  technical  staff,  and  not  be  a  student  or  member  of  the  academic  staff, 
and  hold  a  current  staff  membership  in  the  Athletic  Centre.  Full-time  DAR  staff  are 
excluded. 

DAR  Staff  Representatives  must  be  full-time  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Athletics  and  Recreation.  One  Female  and  one  Male  shall  be  elected. 

Nomination  Period  and  Deadline 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Chief  Returning  Officer.  Room  2066. 
Athletic  Centre,  phone  978-4113:  Scarborough  College  Athletic  Office,  Room 
S412A;  and  Erindale  College,  Athletic  Office,  South  building.  Room  1114.  Nomina- 
tions for  all  seats  will  open  on  Monday,  March  13  at  9:00  am  and  will  remain  open 
until  Friday,  March  24,  at  5:00  pm.  Nomination  papers  must  be  filed  at  any  of  these 
offices.  Nominations  received  elsewhere  or  after  that  time  will  be  invalid. 

For  full  information,  please  contact  the  Chief  Returning  Officer.  978-4113. 


One  of  the  ways  SAC  fills  this 
role  is  by  securing  a  health  insur- 
ance plan  for  U  of  T  full-time 
undergraduates.  The  plan  pro- 
vided by  SAC  is  the  least  expen- 
sive plan  in  the  country,  pres- 
ently costing  each  student  $  1 3.79, 
($12.77  plus  GST). 

On  March  22  and  23,  full-time 
undergraduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  will  be 
voting  on  an  increase  in  the  pre- 
mium lor  the  SAC-administered 
student  health  insurance  plan. 
This  year,  your  $13.79  provided 
all  U  of  T  full-time  undergradu- 
ates with  70  per  cent  reimburse- 
ment on  prescription  drugs  on  a 
mail-in  rebate  system,  with  no 
opt-out  option  if  you  had  alterna- 
tive coverage.  It  also  provides 
out-of-province  coverage  and 
accidental  dental  coverage. 

Our  current  plan  can  no  longer 
be  maintained,  however,  at  our 
current  fee  level,  and  SAC  is  ap- 


proaching students  to  vote  for  an 
increase  in  the  health  insurance 
plan  levy.  We  arc  seeking  a  levy 
of  $25.29  to  provide  a  new  plan 
and  a  more  efficient  system. 

The  new  plan  would  bring  our 
coverage  for  prescription  drugs 
to  80  per  cent,  with  a  pay-direct 
system  which  would  discount  the 
cost  at  the  time  of  purchase,  rather 
than  waiting  for  the  reimburse- 
ment through  the  mail.  It  would 
also  provide  an  opt-out  for  those 
students  with  alternative  cover- 
age. Furthermore,  the  referendum 
question  guarantees  the  lee  could 
never  be  increased  beyond  a  cer- 
tain level  without  first  having  to 
return  once  again  to  the  students 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Without  the  increase  however, 
coverage  will  be  reduced  to  well 
below  70  per  cent.  We  may  not 
even  be  able  to  find  a  carrier  at  all. 

We  cannot  allow  our  health 
plan  to  slide  into  oblivion,  since  a 


large  sector  of  our  community 
are  dependent  on  the  insurance 
we  provide.  If  we  cannot  look 
after  each  other  within  the  walls 
of  our  own  university,  wc  will 
lose  dignity  and  respect  for  our- 
selves for  depriving  our  own 
classmates  and  friends  from  re- 
ceiving the  medical  aid  they  re- 
quire. I  urge  you  all  to  vote  yes. 

It  is  a  small  yet  significant  way 
of  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  many  people,  and  for  making 
the  university  experience  a  ful- 
filling one  for  all. 

For  further  information  about 
the  referendum  question  or  the 
health  plan,  please  contact  the 
SAC  office,  or  our  insurance  bro- 
ker. Freeman  Insurance  Group  at 
(905)  271-5900  or  1-800-567- 
UofT  (8638). 

Gareth  Spanglett  is  the  president 
of  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  here  at  U  of  T. 


How  do_yOU  jump  from 

thp  -ix/nrY  tower  to 
the  Corporate  Ladder 


If  you're  wondering  what  kind  of  job  you're  going  to  have 
when  you  finish  university,  you  should  atterxi  this  special 
two-hour  briefing  conducted  by  the  George  Brown  Faculty 
of  Business.  You'll  meet  the  professors,  talk  to  recent 
graduates,  and  firxJ  out  how  you  can  qualify  for  advanced 
standing.  And,  we'll  show  you  how  our  connections  with  the 
business  world  wi  II  put  you  on  the  road  to  success. 

FACULTY  OF  BUSINESS  --  OPEN  HOUSE 

Advanced  standing  available  for  university  students 
in  these  programs:  Sports  &  Event  Marketing, 
Investment  Sales  Assistant,  International  Trade, 
Small  Business,  Health  Records,  Court  Reporting, 
Information  Systems,  Logistics  Management,  Property 
Management . 


GEORGE  BROWN 

oudi] 


THE  CITY 


Tuesday,  March  21,  4  pm-6  pm 
Thursday,  March  23,  6  pm-8  pm 

George  Brown  College,  Room  128,  200  King  St.  East,  Toronto. 
Find  out  about  Advanced  Standing!  Refreshments:-) 
It's  Free!  Call  to  register:  416-867-2062 
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Wheat  Sheaf  closes  after  154  years 


Historical  liouse  of  liangover  lieads  into  liistory 


BY  Andrew  Potter 
Varsity  Staff 

There  is  a  sign  outside  the  Wheat 
Sheaf  Tavern  which  reads  "This 
is  not  a  movie  set.  It's  what  real 
hfe  is  hke  outside  Hollywood." 

Patrons  of  the  venerable  insti- 
tution were  served  a  healthy  dose 
of  real  life  last  week  when  Toron- 
to's oldest  drinking  establish- 
ment, which  had  been  in  business 
since  1841,  closed  suddenly  due 
to  bankruptcy. 

"This  is  a  great  tragedy,"  said 
Jane  Beacroft  of  the  Community 
Heritage  Project  Centre.  "The 
Wheat  Shcaf  is  a  very  special 
place,  whether  you  drink  beer  or 
not.  It  has  been  serving  people 
since  1841,  and  that  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at." 

Places  like  the  Wheat  Sheaf 
were  more  than  just  watering 
holes,  they  were  also  often  the 
first  town  halls  and  community 
centres,  said  Beacroft. 

Bcacroft's  big  worry  now  is 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
building,  situated  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  King  and  Bathurst 
streets. 

The  building  is  now  for  sale. 


and  there  is  concern  that  it  will  be 
bought  by  a  developer  and  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  new  con- 
dominiums. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people 
around  here  who,  if  they  were  to 
win  the  lottery,  would  use  the 
money  to  save  it  [the  building]," 
she  said. 

Julie  Savage  of  the  ac- 
counting firm  Doane 
Raymond,  which  has  been 
handling  the  bankruptcy  of  ^ 
the  Sheaf,  said  that  a  con- 
certed effort  would  be  made 
to  find  someone  to  purchase 
the  pub. 

Although  they  have  not 
begun  looking  yet.  Savage 
was  optimistic,  saying  that  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
from  the  public. 

"We  will  keep  looking  for 
someone,  until  we  find  a  buyer," 
she  said. 

Beacroft  suggested  that  City 
Council  might  consider  taking 
action  to  save  the  Wheat  Sheaf, 
but  Bill  Johnston,  assistant  to 
Ward  Four  City  Councillor  Mar- 
tin Silva,  did  not  hold  out  much 
hope  for  that.  He  said  that  while 
he  and  Silva  spoke  briefly  about 


the  closing  of  the  historical  tav- 
ern, they  did  not  come  up  with 
any  ideas. 

"With  a  business  bankruptcy, 
there  is  not  a  lot  you  can  do. 
Business  cycles  go  as  they  go," 
he  said. 


i 


Still,  it  is  hard  to  chalk  up  the 
closing  of  a  154  year-old  institu- 
tion to  a  "business  cycle." 

Although  the  tavern  was  ap- 
parently more  than  $200,000  in 
debt,  it  is  not  clear  exactly  why 
the  Wheat  Sheaf  went  bankrupt. 
The  place  was  often  quite  busy, 
filled  with  people  from  all  walks 
of  life. 

Many  believe  the  recent 
lengthy  hockey  strike  and  the 
ongoing  baseball  lockout  played 
a  role  in  the  Wheat  Sheafs  de- 


mise, since  many  of  its  patrons 
went  there  to  cheer  on  the  Leafs 
or  the  Jays. 

"The  place  was  a  total  hole,  but 
it  was  a  great  sports  bar,"  said 
software  developer  and  hockey 
fan  Adam  Sadowski. 
Johnston  concurred,  saying 
that  during  the  baseball  sea- 
son, the  bar  was  constantly 
packed. 

A  traditional  student 
hangout,  many  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  have  fond, 
if  not  vivid,  memories  of  the 
Wheat  Sheaf.  For  graduate 
student  Paul  Raymont,  the 
fact  that  he  spent  a  good  part 
of  his  first  drunk  in  the  bar 
added  a  certain  degree  of  legiti- 
macy to  the  whole  affair. 

"1  think  it  prevented  mc  from 
feeling  too  guilty  about  my  first 
experience  of  being  really  drunk. 
It  seemed  like  the  venerable,  tra- 
ditional thing  to  do,"  he  said. 

"I  thought:  'For  well  nigh  a 
century  now,  the  people  of  this 
great  city,  my  forebears  included, 
have  drunk  to  excess  here,  and 
now  I,  Paul  Raymont,  shall  lay 
claim  to  my  birthright,  and  do 
likewise.'" 


Enviro  forum  more  like  election  kick-off 


BY  Sara  Jane  Wilson 
Varsity  Staff 

At  the  Clean  Air,  Clean  Water 
forum  last  Wednesday,  Bud 
Wildman,  Ontario's  minister  of 
environment  and  energy,  and  his 
two  opposition  critics  listened  to 
questions  about  smog,  smoke- 
stacks, emission  control  and  the 
"3Rs." 

However,  few  of  the  questions 
to  Wildman  received  concrete 
answers.  The  forum,  sponsored  in 
part  by  Pollution  Probe,  was  one 
of  a  series  held  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
Centre.  David  Bell,  dean  of  envi- 
ronmental studies  at  York  Univer- 
sity, moderated  the  panel. 

"We  are  happy  to  have  the 
ninistcr  and  the  two  ministers-in- 
waiting,"  Bell  said. 

Liberal  environment  critic 
Steven  Offer,  and  the  Progres- 
sive Conservative  environment 
critic,  David  Tilson,  both  declared 
their  support  for  the  NDP' s  "3Rs" 
campaign  to  encourage  reducing, 
re-using  and  recycling  waste. 


On  most  issues,  however,  the 
responses  were  less  clear.  While 
Offer  said  the  environment  was 
an  important  issue,  he  did  not 
elaborate  further. 

"The  Ontario  Liberals  believe 
that  government  in  the  '90s  is  not 
about  gimmicks,"  was  one  of  his 
answers.  "It  is  about  real  prob- 
lems." 

At  another  point,  he  declared: 
"Air  and  water  pollution  are  is- 
sues that  affect  us  in  the  most 
fundamental  sense." 

Tilson,  meanwhile,  spoke 
strongly  against  mega-dumps  and 
in  favour  of  incinerating  waste. 
But  he  also  mentioned  fiscal  con- 
straints. 

"Ontarians  expect  the  highest 
possible  standards.  However,  the 
demands  on  the  government  must 
be  balanced  with  financial  capa- 
bilities," said  Tilson. 

Wildman  also  said  environ- 
ment and  economics  go  together. 
He  said  the  government's  role  in 
the  environment  should  be  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  new 


environmental  technologies  and 
then  help  to  commercialize  them. 

The  minister  firmly  opposed 
incineration  of  waste. 

"Incineration  does  not  make 
waste  disappear,"  said  Wildman. 
"We  can't  just  burn  garbage  and 
send  it  up  the  stack." 

A  panel  of  expert  environmen- 
talists were  also  in  attendance — 
Marjorie  Lamb,  Bob  Hunter  and 
Beth  Benson.  Lamb,  an  environ- 
mental consultant  and  author, 
asked  the  politicians  about  how 
to  deal  with  smokestacks  in  the 
1990s. 

"Is  the  solution  to  pollution 
dilution?"  Lamb  asked. 

Attempting  to  answer.  Offer 
stated  only  that  the  smokestacks 
must  be  upgraded  in  a  way  that  is 
effective. 

But  Wildman  received  ap- 
plause from  the  audience  when 
he  pointed  out  that  Offer  did  not 
actually  say  anything. 

"After  listening  to  that  answer," 
Wildman  said.  "I'm  not  sure  what 
your  position  is." 


The  audience  became  more 
vocal  as  more  questions  from  the 
fioor  were  averted.  The  politi- 
cians answers  frequently  did  not 
actually  address  the  questions. 

"The  issue  is  a  very  important 
one,"  Offer  said. 

"F  m  certainly  prepared  to  look 
at  the  problem,"  Tilson  said. 

"We  are  committed  to  envi- 
ronmental protection,"  Wildman 
said. 

The  audience  hollered  and 
hissed  as  the  politicians  danced 
around  their  questions. 

"What  are  you  saying?.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?," 
audience  members  asked. 

Bob  Hunter,  environmental 
journalist  for  CITY  TV  and  Eye 
Weekly,  was  one  of  th'e  panelists. 
In  his  concluding  comments,  he 
expressed  his  concern  that  many 
important  issues  were  not  actu- 
ally discussed. 

"The  questions  I  was  going  to 
ask  were  definitely  asked,  but 
I'm  not  sure  whether  they  were 
answered,"  Hunter  said. 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 

Elections  for  Varsity  Masthead  will  be  held  on  Mar.  21. 

The  candidates  are: 


News  Editor: 

Production  Mgr: 

Op/Ed  Editor: 
Review  Editor: 

Photo  Editor: 
Features  Editor: 

Wire  Editor: 
Assoc.  News: 


David  Alan  Barry 
Valia  Reinsalu 
Jim  Bridges 
Jeff  Blundell 
Helen  Suk 
Natasa  Hatsios 
Don  Ward 
Eric  Squair 
Brenda  Goldstein 
Sara  Jane  Wilson 
Chuan  Goh 
Simone  A.  Brown 


Candidate  screenings  will  take  place  on  Mar.  16  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St.  George.  St.  All  Varsity  staff  (those  who  have 
made  eight  or  more  contributions  to  the  paper)  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  other  Varsity  Masthead  positions:  Handbook  Editor,  Handbook  Production 
Manager,  Sports  Editor,  Associate  News  Editor  (1),  Science  Editor,  Associate  Review  Editor  (2).  Nominations 
close  on  Mar.  23  at  5  p.m.  Candidate  screenings  will  take  place  on  Mar.  30  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St  George  Street. 
Elections  will  be  held  on  Apr.  4.  Positions  are  open  to  all  Varsity  staff.  All  staff  are  eligible  to  vote. 

For  more  information,  call  Varsity  editor  Bruce  Rolston  at  979-2831. 


New  site  of  luxury  condos?  Formerly  the  Wheat 
Sheaf.  (Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


COLLEGE  STREET 
OPTICAL 

50%  OFF 
FRAIVIES 

with  the  purchase  of  Rx  lenses 

340  College  St.  Credit  Valley  Optical 
(2  blocks  west  of  Erindale  Campus 
Spadina)  2300  Eglinton  Ave.  W. 
920^  At  Erin  Mills  Parkway 
Miss.  828-6035 


A  GREAT  DEAL  ANY  WAY  YOU  SLICE  IT  I! 

THE  BAY'S  FAMOUS 
ROAST  BEEF 
DINNER  AT  AN 
UNBEUEVABLE 
PRICE  $4.49 

REG.  $5.99 

Your  dinner  inciudes:  Roast  Beef 
served  with  potato,  vegetabie, 

Yorlishire  pudding,  freshiy  baited 
roli  and  choice  of  coffee, 
tea  or  reguiar  soft  drinlc. 

AVAILABLE  EVERY  THURSDAY 
EVENING  FROM  4:30-7:30  pm 
GREAT  FOOD  AT  GREAT  PRICES 

Edibles  Restaurant 
The  Bay  -  Sth  Floor 

Yonge  &  Bloor  -  44  Bioor  St. 

at  this  location  only 
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New  room  to  sit  and  ponder  how  the  medium  is  the  message 

Marshall  McLuhan  room  opens 


BY  Mark  Cirillo 

U  of  T  has  a  new  room  dedicated  lo  the 
study  of  Marshall  McLuhan,  one  of  U  of 
T's  and  Canada's  greatest  media  and 
communications  historians. 

The  room  is  located  in  the  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies  Library,  next  to 
Robarts  Library,  and  will  be  accessible 
to  the  general  public  Apr.  1. 

The  collection  contains  no  original 
manuscripts  and  its  materials  will  not  be 
for  circulation.  Instead,  chief  FIS  librar- 
ian Dian  Henderson  said  the  aim  of  the 
project  is  lo  bring  together  in  one  place 
all  published  materials  by  and  about 
McLuhan.  This  includes  photocopies  of 


articles  from  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Henderson  said  the  project  is  in  its 
early  stages. 

"It's  still  very  much  in  progress.  We 
will  be  adding  a  substantial  amount  of 
material  within  the  next  six  months." 

This  includes  audio-visual  materials 
and  a  computer  terminal  equipped  with  a 
CD-ROM  and  Internet  link.  The  library 
already  has  numerous  McLuhan  lectures 
on  video  casette  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  users.  A  CD  expected  to  be  re- 
leased soon  will  feature  texts  by  McLuhan 
and  his  prominent  commentators. 

Adele  Fasick,  dean  of  information 
studies,  says  McLuhan' s  ideas  on  cul- 
ture and  technology  are  still  relevant 


today.  Although  his  theories  were  for- 
mulated in  the  1960s  and  '70s,  his  ideas 
are  relevant  today  because  of  the  perva- 
siveness of  technology  in  our  daily  lives, 
she  said. 

Graham  Smith  of  the  McLuhan  Cen- 
tre at  U  of  T  says  he  agrees  with  Fasick's 
comments,  but  added  that  McLuhan 's 
ideas  have  often  been  simplified  in  the 
press  and  neglected  by  intellectuals. 

"It's  great  the  university  is  finally 
making  an  effort  to  bring  McLuhan  into 
the  fold,"  he  said. 

This  is  a  unique  time  for  the  study  of 
McLuhan's  ideas,  said  Smith.  With  de- 
velopments like  the  Internet  and  the  in- 
formation highway,  the  infrastructure  of 


the  world  McLuhan  envisioned  is  now 
being  built. 

"This  is  akey  moment  in  history  where 
we  can  keep  that  perspective  of  novelty 
in  viewing  his  work." 

Some  material  is  already  on  display  at 
the  FIS  Library.  These  include  photos 
donated  by  the  McLuhan  family,  and  a 
sketch  of  McLuhan  by  Wyndham  Lewis. 
The  viewer  can  also  glimpse  the 
McLuhan  mind  at  work  in  a  facsimile  of 
the  opening  pages  of  a  copy  of  T.S. 
Eliot's  "Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  where  the 
white  spaces  are  crowded  by  his  own 
notes. 

On  another  wall,  a  poster  entitled  "If  it 
works,    it's    obsolete:  Marshall 


McLuhanisms,"  demonstrates  Mc- 
Luhan's ability  to  condense  a  provoca- 
tive insight  into  a  memorable  turn  of 
phrase.  Like  the  McLuhan  titles  con- 
tained in  the  FIS  collection,  these  apho- 
risms convey  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
explored  in  his  research. 

The  bulk  ofexisting  material  has  been 
drawn  from  the  faculty's  library  or  pur- 
chased with  money  received  through 
donations. 

St.  Michael's  College,  where 
McLuhan  taught  English  from  1946  un- 
til his  death  in  1980,  provided  some 
duplicated  copies  of  published  works. 
The  McLuhan  family  also  donated  pho- 
tos and  memorabilia. 


Princeton  Review  to  lower  advertised  test  scores 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 
Varsity  Staff 

Kaplan  Education  Centres,  a  test 
preparation  company  for  aspir- 
ing grad  school  and  college  stu- 
dents, is  claiming  victory  in  the 
latest  round  of  its  ongoing  feud 
with  its  competitor,  Princeton 
Review. 

An  independent  arbitration 
panel  has  ruled  that  Princeton 
Review  must  reduce  its  claims  of 
improving  students'  scores  on 
standardized  college  tests,  like 
the  SAT,  LSAT,  and  GRE. 

As  a  result,  Princeton  Review 
can  no  longer  advertise  the  SAT 
score  improvement  claims  it  has 
used  to  market  its  product  over 
the  years.  The  panel  ruled  the 
company's  average  SAT  score 
improvement  claim  of  110-160 
pt)inis  could  not  be  used  because 


it  was  based  on  unreliable  stud- 
ies. 

Melissa  Mack,  a  spokesperson 
for  Kaplan,  said  the  ruling  proves 
what  her  company  has  believed 
for  some  time. 

"They  [Princeton  Review] 
have  been  issuing  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  for  a  number 
of  years,"  she  said.  "It's  how  they 
built  their  business...by  twisting 
the  truth." 

Mack  said  the  panel  determined 
that  Princeton  Review  had  inac- 
curately computed  its  average 
score  improvement  numbers, 
numbers  it  claimed  were  verified 
by  accounting  firm  Dcloitte  and 
Touche. 

However,  Princeton  Review  is 
also  claiming  victory.  A  com- 
pany spokesperson  said  they  had 
won  the  battle  over  which  com- 
pany can  claim  higher  average 


score  improvements  for  students 
taking  its  MCAT  preparation 
course. 

Spokesperson  David  Stewart 
said  the  panel  had  upheld  the 
methodology  behind  Princeton 
Review's  average  score  improve- 
ment of  6.5  points  on  the  MCAT. 
In  addition,  he  said  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  method- 
ology they  use  to  derive  the  aver- 
age score  improvement  for  the 
GMAT,  he  said. 

But  Stewart  also  concedes  that 
Princeton  Review  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  "redoing"  the  methtxlol- 
ogy  they  use  to  find  the  average 
score  they  use  to  find  the  average 
score  improvement  for  its  LSAT 
and  GRE  courses. 

Stewart  denies  Mack's  allega- 
tions that  Princeton  Review  was 
engaged  in  false  advertising. 

"Ithinkthat'sndicniiniv  \<\  say 


OPIRG-Toronto  Annual  General  Meeting 
and  Volunteer  Appreciation  Party 

Thursday  March  30,  1995 
6  to  9  PM,  Sylvester's  Cafe 
Graduate  Students  Union,  16  Bancroft 


With  Special  Guest 
Debbie  Field  of  Foodshare 
"Commiinity  Organizing  in  the  '90's" 

a  short  talk  on  our  successes  and  challenges 
for  social  change  at  7  PM 

Join  OPIRG  board,  staff  and  volunteers  for  a  celebration  of 
our  year.  We  will  have  music,  food  and  fun. 

1995  Election  Information 

There  are  eight  seats  available  for  the  1995  Board  of  Directors.  Candidates  must  be 
members  of  OPIRG-Toror\to.  Of  the  available  seats,  four  are  reserved  for  Graduate 
Students,  three  for  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students,  and  one  for  community  members. 

Membership  includes  Graduate  Students  and  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  who 
have  not  had  a  refund  of  their  fees  this  year  as  well  as  community  members  who  have 
paid  membership  fees  before  March  23. 

March  9:  Nominations  open  for  the  1994  Board  of  Directors 
March  23:  Nominations  close  for  the  Board  of  Directors 

For  more  information  on  our  electioi\s,  membership  eligibility  or  nominatiotis,  please  call 
the  office  at  978-7770. 

All  Welcome 


we're  misleading  students,"  he 
said.  "We  invest  thousands  of 
dollars  to  have  the  most  up-to- 
date  score  improvements  as  pos- 
sible." 

Kaplan  and  Princeton  Review 
test  preparation  courses  are  used 
by  thousands  of  high  school  and 
university  students  in  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada  each  year.  Pre- 
paring students  for  the  standard- 
ized tests,  required  for  entrance 
into  many  graduate  and  profes- 
sional programs,  has  become  a 
million-dollar  business. 

Kaplan  hopes  that  this  arbitra- 
tion ruling  puts  an  end  to  what 
they  view  as  misleading  advertis- 
ing by  Princeton  Review.  Yet 
Kaplan'scompctitor usually  finds 
a  way  to  beat  the  system,  says 
Mack. 

"Each  time  that  (Princeton 
Review  |  is  reprimanded  one  way. 


they  do  it  another  way,"  she  said. 
"We're  trying  to  ensure  that  stu- 
dents are  making  decisions  based 
on  accurate  information.  But  by 
the  time  we  enforce  one  change, 
we  have  new  information  to  deal 
with. 

"The  students  are  really  the 
losers  in  all  of  this... [Princeton 
Review]  has  been  misrepresent- 
ing the  facts  to  students  since 
they've  been  in  business,"  said 
Mack.  "Hopefully,  when  students 
see  that  Princeton  Review  has  a 
history  ofmislcading  people,  they 
will  see  through  it  ...Kaplan  has 
had  a  history  of  integrity  for  55 
years.  The  Princeton  Review  has 
had  a  history  of  sleaziness  for  the 
past  15  years." 

But  Stewart  defended  hiscom- 
pany,  saying  the  dissemination 
of  accurate  information  to  stu- 
dents was  all  that  Princeton  Rc- 


SEUM 
RESTAURANT 


Delicious  authentic  Eritrean  and  Ethiopean  cuisine. 
Vegetarian  dishes  is  our  specialty. 
Wc  also  have  spicy  meat  dishes 
875  Bloor  St  W. 
588-5496 
10%  OFF  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


view  was  trying  to  achieve. 

"It's  a  control  issue — provid- 
ing accurate  information  to  the 
students,  and  in  good  faith,  trying 
to  come  up  with  accurate  num- 
bers," he  said. "  As  long  as  Kaplan 
is  producing  average  score  im- 
provement numbers  then  we'll 
do  the  same,  and  we'll  do  it  as 
accurately  as  possible.  Kaplan 
wants  to  make  it  sound  as  if  we 
made  up  the  numbers,  and  we 
didn't." 

He  further  added  that  with  the 
multi-million  dollar  business  the 
lest  preparation  service  has  be- 
come, the  root-cause  of  the  con- 
tinual friction  between  the  two 
companies  is  probably  a  simple 
matter  of  economics. 

"Kaplan  went  unchallenged  for 
many  years,  aside  from  a  few 
smal  Icr  companies,"  said  Stewart. 
"They  were  basically  (he  sleep- 
ing giants.  Then  along  comes 
[Princeton  Review,]  this  young, 
dynamic  company,  with  small 
classes  and  personal  attention.  We 
quickly  captured  a  market  share 
and  as  is  the  case  in  any  industry 
wc  upset  a  competitor.  I  can't  say 
who  started  it  but  it  should  stop." 
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news 


By  now,  voii'n  c  probably  realized 
there's  more  to  life  than  school. 
And  th.it  ,1  job  is  only  as  good  as 
the  career  it  huilds.  We  ean  help. 
We  can  give  you  the  skills  and 
Hnaneial  knowledge  to  become 
an  accounting  professional:  a 
CxTtified  (iencral  .Accountant. 
C^)iiipleting  our  CG.K  program  ot 
professional  studies  can  lead  to 
better  opportunities  in  business, 
government  and  public  practice. 
If  you're  ready  to  make  even  more 
of  yourself,  call  (416)  322-6.>20. 
extensions  .?8.\  225  or  217,  or  wnte 
to  us  at  240  F.glinton  .\venue  East, 
Toronto  .M4P  1K8. 
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We're  accounting  for  the  future  in  Ontario 
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Tuesday,  March  14,  1995 


Brain  bank  on  the  brink  of  closing 


BY  Kim  Burtnyk 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Canadian  Brain  Tissue  Bank 
may  be  forced  to  close  its  doors 
forever  unless  it  receives  a  much- 
needed  source  of  funding. 

The  facility,  located  at  the  U  of 
T  affiliated  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry,  has  been  financially 
struggling  since  its  recent  loss  of 
funding  from  its  principal  do- 
nors. 

In  the  past,  the  bank  had  re- 
ceived funding — approximately 
$70,000  each— from  three 
groups:  the  Medical  Research 
Council,  the  Ontario  Mental 
Health  Foundation,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Neurological  Coalition,  a 
group  of  national  health  agencies 
including  the  Alzheimer's  Soci- 
ety of  Canada.  As  a  result  of 
federal  and  provincial  budget 
cuts,  however,  funding  to  the  bank 
has  been  almost  completely  lost. 

Since  then,  the  facility  has  only 
been  carrying  out  minimal  opera- 
lions  and  the  two  paid  staff  have 
been  received  only  a  portion  of 
their  regular  salaries  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  bank  operational. 

The  bank  is  a  primary  soui 
of  brain  tissue  samples  to 
searchers  across  Canada. 

Executive  director  of  t 
Alzheimer's  Society  of  Can£ 
Steve  Rudin  said  funding  had 
be  discontinued  because  t 
amount  required  to  support  i 
bank  is  more  than  his  organi: 
tion  can  currently  afford. 

"The  ASC  doesn't  fund  fac 
tics,  structures,  laboratories, 
specific  researchers  or  a  spcci 
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research  program,"  Rudin  said. 

The  bank  had  counted  on  an 
injection  of  funds  through  a  fed- 
eral contract  with  the  Great  Lakes 
Health  Effects  Project,  a  multi- 
million  dollar  initiative  to  study 
environmental  contaminants  on 
human  health  in  the  Great  Lakes 
ecosystem. 

However,  according  to  the 
bank's  tissue  coordinator  Maria 
Pataki,  they  will  not  know  if  they 
will  receive  funding  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Project  until  the  end  of 
March. 

Rudin  said  that  the  problem  is 
not  due  to  a  lack  of  interest  or 
need  for  the  brain  bank,  but  is  a 
result  of  decreased  funding  to 
organizations  that  have  tradition- 
ally funded  the  facility. 

"You've  got  a  service  which 
many  view  to  be  useful  [and] 
essential,"  Rudin  said,  "and  then 
on  the  other  hand,  you've  got  the 
Medical  Research  Council  of 
Canada  having  their  funding  con- 
strained as  well  as  other  organi- 
zations who  I  think  have  histori- 
cally provided  financial  support 
for  the  bank.  It's  very  difficult  to 
maintain  that  kind  of  support." 


Diseases  such  as  Alzheimer's 
are  inherently  human  diseases 
requiring  exclusively  human  tis- 
sue to  conduct  research.  The  brain 
bank  collects  healthy  and  dis- 
eased brain  tissue  and  distributes 
it  to  neuroscience  researchers. 

Paul  Eraser,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  biochemistry  at 
U  of  T's  Centre  for  Research  in 
Neurodegenerative  Diseases,  said 
research  will  suffer  if  the  bank  is 
forced  to  close. 

"People  just  generally  don't 
have  access  to  brain  tissues 
needed  for  study  [so]  closing  the 
bank  will  hinder  those  investiga- 
tors who  want  to  do  their  research 
but  don't  have  access  to  tissues," 
Eraser  said. 

John  Wherret,  the  brain  bank's 
medical  director,  agreed  the  bank 
provides  an  invaluable  resource 
for  scientists. 

"Eor  the  researcher  to  develop 
the  superstructure  that's  required 
to  collect  tissues  is  almost  over- 
whelming so  these  things  just 
don '  t  get  done  without  something 
like  the  brain  bank." 

If  the  facility  closes,  it  will  also 
pose  problems  for  donors.  The 


brain  bank  provides  families  of 
donors  with  a  report  of  autopsy 
findings  for  those  who  want  to 
know  more  about  and  understand 
the  illness  of  the  donor. 

"The  loss  of  the  bank  would  be 
a  major  step  backwards,"  Eraser 


said,  "because  without  access  to 
tissue  it  is  impossible  to  conduct 
detailed  genetic  studies." 

Eraser  added  that  individual 
research  units  creating  their  own 
replacements  for  the  brain  tissue 
bank  would  not  be  a  workable 


solution. 

"Without  the  bank  you  have  to 
set  up  your  own  collection  sys- 
tem, which  is  not  only  very  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming,  but 
it's  also  impractical,"  he  said. 
with  files  from  Jim  Bridges 


Amateurs  find  supernova 


It  was  a  discovery  76-million 
years  in  the  making. 

Just  seven  months  after  the 
search  for  a  new  supernova  be- 
gan at  the  Saint  Mary's  Univer- 
sity in  Halifax,  two  amateur  as- 
tronomers have  become  the  first 
Canadians  to  discover  one  of  the 
exploding  stars. 

Paul  Grey,  a  community  col- 
lege student  and  David  Lane,  a 
technician  at  Saint  Mary '  s  Burke- 
Gaffncy  Observatory,  were  the 
first  to  sight  the  exploding  star, 
located  in  a  galaxy  76-million 
light  years  from  Earth.  Both  are 
also  members  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Canada. 


"It' s  an  incredible  feeling,"  said 
Grey,  who,  at  the  age  of  22,  may 
also  be  the  youngest  astronomer 
to  make  such  a  discovery.  "Find- 
ing a  supernova  is  every  astrono- 
mer's dream." 

Eirst  spotted  on  Eeb.  14,  Grey 
was  skeptical  when  they  first  ob- 
served the  bright  image  in  the 
sky. 

The  discovery  was  confirmed 
on  Eeb.  24  by  the  California-based 
Lick  Observatory  and  the  Inter- 
national Astronomical  Union. 

Saint  Mary's  observatory  di- 
rector Gary  Welsh  said  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  discovery  was  the 
team's  s'^vch  plan. 


"Paul's  strategy  was  superb. 
He  chose  to  search  areas  in  the 
sky  that  are  for  to  the  north.  These 
areas  are  much  harder  to  monitor 
for  the  largerobservatoriesin  the 
U.S.,  as  they  are  located  much 
further  south." 

Supernovas  occur  when  heavy 
stars  use  up  thei  r  internal  fuel  and 
the  centre  of  the  star  collapses  on 
itself,  generating  an  intense  ex- 
plosion. 

On  average,  20  to  30  superno- 
vas are  discovered  each  year,  most 
by  professional  astronomers. 

Jim  Bridges 

with  files  from  The  Saint 
Mary 's  University  Journal 
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THIS  SUMMER. 


CREATE  YOUR  OWN  JOB  WITH  A  STUDENT  VENTURE  LOAN. 


It's  easier  than  you  think.  In  fact  every  sunnmer  hundreds  of  students  use  Student  Venture  to  start  their  own  business.  Last  year 
for  instance,  Kevin  Grignon  paved  driveways.  Andre  Edelbrook  landscaped.  Jo-Anne  Cortes  paint-  [y 
ed  houses.  Trudy  Chu  started  a  retail  operation.  Whatever  you  want  to  do,  we  can  make  it  happen. 
With  an  interest-free  loan  up  to  $3,000,  and  all  the  free  advice  you  need.  You  may  end  up  making 
as  much  as  you  would  working  for  others.  If  you're  15-29,  and  going  back  to  school  next  year,        @  OfltariO 
call  toll  free  1-800-387-5656.  Or  pick  up  an  application  at  your  high  school,  college  or  university. 
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Boot  on  up  to  your  nearest  Chrysler  Dealer,  where  you  can  get 
interactive  with  the  many  fine  Chrysler,  Dodge  and  Plymouth 
cars  and  trucks  in 

our  award-winning  / Good-bye 
line-up.  And  bring  (  J^f.  SilicOII 

your  degree.  Chips! 

Thanks  to  the  Chrysler" —  

Graduate  Program,  it's  worth  an  \  J 

extra  $750  off  the  best  deal  you  can 
make  with  your  Chrysler  Dealer.  (That's 
in  addition  to  any  other  publicly  advertised 


incentives!)  What's  more,  you  can  defer  payments  for  3  months  on 
the  1994,  1995  and  1996  Chrysler  vehicle 
of  your  choice.*  Test-drive  the  new  2-door 
Neon  Coupe  with  its  all  new  150  hp 
-     engine.  Discover  the  ever  depend- 
able Dodge  and  Plymouth  Colt. 
Get  behind  the  wheel  of  the  awe- 
some Dodge  Avenger.  Choose  the 
model  that's  right  for  you  and  hit 
the  highway  —  the  real  highway  — 
with  Chrysler :-) 
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Who  will  speak  for  us  now? 

Students  try  to  unite  what  student  government  and  groups  divide 

f  controversial  policy.  They  had  their  hey-     fairly  criticized  for  their  positions  on  »  -r^^^^^^^  m 


BY  Carol  Whynot 


With  so  much  distance  between  the  key 
players  in  the  student  movement  in  On- 
tario, many  arc  wondering  if  students  as 
a  group  are  being  represented  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  movement 
in  Ontario,  once  monopolized  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  has 
broken  down.  Student  leaders  from  six 
Ontario  universities  broke  away  from 
CFS  in  November,  1992,  forming  the 
Ontario  Undergraduate  Student  Alliance. 
They  include  Brock,  Queen's,  Waterloo, 
Western,  Wilfred  Laurier  and  the  part- 
time  students  at  U  of  T.  That,  according 
to  U  of  T  Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil president  Gareth  Spanglett,  has  led  to 
a  substantia]  weakening  of  student  lob- 
bying power  at  Queen's  Park  and  on 
Parliament  Hill. 

"There  isn't  any  clear  s  udent  move- 
ment at  the  moment, "  says  Spanglett,  a 
admitted  long-time  OUSA  opponent. 
"There's  a  real,  clear  split — differences 
in  ideas,  ideologies,  and  in  the  way  we're 
forwarding  these  ideologies.  There  are 
several  student  movements.  There's  no 
one  clear  direction  or  statement." 

Jason  Hunt,  the  Ontario  chair  of  CFS, 
has  to  agree. 

"I  think  the  movement  has  been  weak- 
ened," he  says.  "OUSA  lobbies  for  tui- 
tion increases  and  the  government  says 
'look,  these  people  are  willing  to  take  an 
increase.'" 

The  split  over  luHion 

Mike  Bums,  executive  director  of 
OUSA,  says  he  and  five  other  student 
union  presidents  broke  away  from  CFS 
in  1992  because  of  its  antiquated,  unre- 
alistic lobbying  efforts. 

"We  couldn't  change  CFS  to  meet 
students'  changing  needs,"  he  says.  "The 
student  movement  wasn't  getting  any- 
where— it  was  impotent.  It  had 
marginalized  itself  and  lost  credibility 
with  students  and  government.  It  was 
concerned  with  social  issues  like  abor- 
tion, capital  punishment,  and  American 
involvement  in  Nicaragua.  Those  issues 
are  important,  but  they're  not  what  the 
movement  should  be  working  toward." 

He  says  OUSA  gained  instant  cred- 
ibility with  both  students  and  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  wasn't  hard  to  be  taken 
seriously  after  breaking  away  from  CFS. 

"With  the  history  of  the  student  move- 
ment, we  gained  instant  credibility,"  says 
Bums.  "Our  reception  was  excellent. 
We  put  down  our  placards  and  broke  free 
of  the  rhetoric  and  the  dogma.  We  were 
able  to  successfully  launch  a  strategic 
plan,  and  elevate  student  presidents  at 
Queen's  Park  and  representation  in  Ot- 
tawa." 

The  one  victory  for  students  last  year 
was  preventing  the  rise  of  non-tuition 
fees  at  universities.  While  groups  on  all 
levels  of  the  spectrum  lobbied  for  the 
cause,  OUSA  claims  a  large  measure  of 
credit  for  their  being  frozen  at  current 
levels  last  spring  by  education  minister 
David  Cooke. 

"It  wouldn't  have  happened  if  OUSA 
hadn't  stepped  up  and  taken  charge," 
says  Bums. 

But  Andrea  Calver,  co-ordinator  of 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  at  U  of  T,  says  the  excitement 
surrounding  OUSA's  grand  entrance  has 
worn  off. 

"Last  year  was  their  time  in  the  sun. 
They  had  a  lot  of  media  interest  because 
they  were  new  on  the  scene  and  had  a 


controversial  policy.  They  had  their  hey 
day,  but  that' s  been  totally  dropped.  You 
don't  even  hear  anything  about  what 
they're  doing  these  days." 

The  main  issues  that  CFS-Ontario  and 
OUSA  disagree  on  are  tuition  and  stu- 
dent loans.  CFS  has  lobbied  for  zero 
tuition  since  its  inception,  while  OUSA 
says  that's  unrealistic. 

While  Hunt  attacks  them  for  advocat- 
ing higher  tuition  fees.  Bum's  organiza- 
tion has  argued  for  no  hikes  in  tuition 
fees  without  matching  increases  in  stu- 
dent grants.  That  has  led  to  them  oppos- 
ing both  recent  provincial  tuition  hikes, 
and  federal  cuts  to  education  grants. 
Unlike  CFS,  however,  they  have  not 
held  any  photogenic  public  rallies  or  sit- 
ins,  preferring,  they  say,  to  lobby  behind 
the  scenes  from  their  Bay  Street  office. 

Calver  says  that's  just  the  problem. 
"They  don't  ask  students  to  vote  for 
them.  There  are  no  debates,  and  the  issue 
of  their  policies  never  gets  heard.  They 
don't  have  any  campaigns  to  educate 
their  students  about  the  issues,  and  the 
average  student  doesn't  even  know 
they're  represented  by  OUSA." 

Nor  does  Calver  begrudge  CFS  for 
maintaining  their  zero  tuition  policy, 
despite  criticisms  that  it's  an  unrealistic 
goal. 

"Maybe  the  idea  of  zero  tuition  isn't 
realistic  at  the  moment,"  she  say  s.  "But  if 
CFS  doesn't  meet  their  objective  this 
year,  or  the  year  after,  they're  still  main- 
taining basic  policy  .Accessibility  is  best 
achieved  by  lobbying  for  zero  tuition." 

Bums'  group  said  higher  tuition  was 
inevitable.  But  it  could  be  balanced  with 
abetter  federal  student  loan  system.  Bums 
says  the  income-contingent  student  loan 
repayment  plan  they  supported  has  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  support,  including  that  of 
Ontario  education  minister,  David 
Cooke,  and  the  federal  government. 

That's  not  quite  true,  Calver  says. 
While  the  provincial  govemment  showed 
initial  signs  of  supports  for  student  loan 
reform,  they  have  since  criticized  the 
federal  government's  proposals  in  this 
area  as  being  unfair  to  students.  Calver 
said  that's  just  reality. 

"OUSA  advocates  these  loans  because 
they  say  accessibility  will  increase,"  she 
says.  "We  got  in  touch  with  student 
groups  in  Australia  who  have  had  that 
system  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we 
found  that  it  actually  has  the  reverse 
effect.  The  poorer  you  are,  the  more  your 
education  will  cost  you  because  of  the 
debt  load,  and  the  compound  interest." 

Meanwhile,  somewhat  ironically, 
OUSA  spokespeople  have  also  con- 
demned the  federal  government's  in- 
come-contingent proposals  as  unrealis- 
tic. 

Avoiding  the  dribble 

Still,  Bums  says,  OUSA  has  avoided 
a  lot  of  the  problems  CFS  faces,  like 
bickering,  fighting,  and  frustration 
among  its  members.  He  also  says  OUSA 
d(x;sn't  waste  time  on  "dribble,"  instead 
spending  their  time  talking  about  real 
student  issues. 

"CFS  spends  90  per  cent  of  its  time 
talking  about  social  issues,"  he  says. 
"They're  talking  about  Pepsi  in  Burma. 
I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  don't  want 
my  money  spent  on  three-hour  discus- 
sions like  that.  Those  are  petty  issues  that 
aren't  central  to  students.  And  they're 
divisive  issues — like  abortion  and  capi- 
tal punishment.  You  will  get  consensus 
on  issues  that  are  important  to  students." 

But  Calver  feels  CFS  has  been  un- 


fairly criticized  for  their  positions  on 
social  issues. 

"CFS  is  membership-driven.  They're 
a  democracy.  The  proposals  for  discus- 
sion come  from  their  members.  AH  of  the 
stands  they  take  come  from  members 
and  are  passed  by  members." 

Calver  says  CFS  is  constantly  holding 
referenda,  and  running  campaigns  on 
campus  to  educate  students  about  issues.  . 
She  thinks  CFS  keeps  their  name  alive 
by  doing  so,  and  criticizes  OUSA  for  not 
doing  the  same. 

Hunt  say  s  CFS  is  in  a  transition  phase. 
Govemment  funding  is  not  what  it  once 
was,  and  new  realities  have  to  be  faced, 
he  says. 

"The  most  significant  change  since 
CFS  started  in  1981  is  that  our  lobby 
group  worked  with  govemment,  having 
a  huge  impact  on  decisions  about  where 
new  money  went,"  he  says.  Now  govem- 
ment has  changed  and  we're  trying  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  existing  programs 
and  make  proposals  for  new  directions 
when  funding  is  taken  away." 

That  change  in  roles  has  caused  a  lot 
of  confusion  and  frustration  among  mem- 
bers, causing  some  schools  to  break  away. 
Hunt  believes. 

"We  lost  six  schools  in  Ontario  in  the 
last  three  years,  but  we're  working  on 
two  more  within  the  next  year,  "  says 
Hunt.  "We're  gaining  interest  in  areas 
we've  never  been  in  before.  We  have  an 
increase  in  graduate  students.  We  repre- 
sent almost  every  graduate  student  un- 
ion in  the  province,  and  a  large  majority 
nationally." 

He  says  it's  damaging  to  exist  outside 
CFS.  It  means  you're  "out  of  the  loop"  in 
terms  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  provin- 
cial and  national  research  on  student 
issues.  And  even  though  you've  left,  you 
are  still  being  represented  by  the  group's 
lobbyists  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto. 

Currently,  CFS  is  pushing  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  GST  on  tuition,  residence 
and  meal  plan  fees — saving  students  an 
average  of  $500  a  year.. 

Hunt  says  that  as  the  oldest  national 
student  organization,  CFS  has  the  re- 
sources to  represent  students  like  no 
other  organization  could. 

"Our  job  is  a  lot  easier.  We've  been 
around,  and  we  have  a  consistent,  smooth 
policy,"  he  says.  "Having  been  around 
for  25  years,  a  lot  of  people  who  were 
with  [us]  are  now  in  govemment.  We 
have  contacts.  We  have  professional  lob- 
byists and  an  infrastructure  built  up  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century." 

He  admits  change  is  needed  at  CFS, 
which  has  failed  to  deal  with  the  shift  of 
student  councils  away  from  lobbying 
and  protests,  and  towards  providing  serv- 
ices. 

"The  environment  has  changed.  The 
make-up  of  the  student  body  is  different, 
although  it's  threatening  to  change  back. 
There  is  debate  about  the  structure  of 
CFS.  Student  unions  are  running  major 
service  operations,  and  they  don't  have 
as  much  time  to  deal  with  CFS.  The 
motto  of  CFS  is  'every  day  we're  on 
campus,'  through  our  campus  reps,  but  it 
doesn' t  work  anymore.  These  people  are 
too  busy  with  their  own  operations." 

A  service-oriented  council 

One  such  school  is  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Last  spring,  U  of  T's  full-time 
students  voted  to  stay  out  of  OUSA, 
choosing  to  go  off  on  their  own,  instead. 

U  of  T's  full-timers  have  never  been 
major  players  in  lobbying  efforts.  Be- 
fore rejecting  OUSA,  they  also  rejected 


Andrea  Calver. 

CFS,  twice.  Nor  has  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  done  much  on  its 
own. 

President  Gareth  Spanglett  says  he 
has  to  play  a  "balancing  act"  in  his  job. 
The  council  can't  deal  with  a  lot  of 
provincial  or  national  issues,  he  says. 

"We  are  the  most  multicultural  and 
diverse  social  community  in  North 
America  and  possibly  the  world.  U  of  T 
faculty,  staff  and  students  includes  over 
90,000  people.  That's  a  mini  city.  We 
have  to  find  out  what  are  the  issues  that 
are  important  to  everyone,  and  address 
them." 

In  practice,  that  means  the  council 
concentrates  on  issues  like  student  safety, 
keeping  its  own  costs  down,  and  making 
sure  students  enjoy  their  time  at  U  of  T, 
through  encouraging  campus  clubs  and 
societies.  He  says  SAC  can  better  ac- 
complish these  goals  on  its  own. 

"Because  we're  independent,  we  don't 
have  to  deal  with  the  problems  CFS  and 
OUSA  are  going  through,"  he  says.  "We 
save  students  money  and  we  speak  for 
ourselves." 

When  the  council  does  get  involved  in 
a  lobbying  issue,  it  has  no  preference  as 
to  which  provincial  group  gets  its  sup- 
port. 

"It  means  that  we  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
work,  but  it  allows  us  to  sit  back  and 
listen  to  what  people  have  to  say.  When 
a  group  is  doing  something  we  like,  we 
throw  our  weight  behind  it.  And  if  we 
don't  like  it,  but  we  think  their  intentions 
are  good,  we  won't  comment." 

Spanglett  says  the  provincial  student 
groups  have  always  foundered  on  the 
rocks  of  personal  ambition,  and  person- 
ality conflict. 

A  few  people  make  all  the  decisions, 
and  splits  between  groups — even  within 
groups — are  common.  Most  of  the  time, 
he  says,  the  ideological  pursuits  of  an 
organization  depends  on  who  is  there  at 
that  particular  moment. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  budding  politicians 
in  student  politics.  There  are  personality 
conflicts  and  egos.  There' s  a  lot  of  ambi- 
tion, versus  the  good  of  a  movement." 

Right  now,  he  says,  the  two  groups  are 
working  for  many  of  the  same  causes, 
but  argue  about  how  to  pursue  them.  He 
says  that's  time  wasted. 

"The  splits  are  too  big.  I  wish  there 
was  more  consensus,  but  there  isn't.  I 
think  there's  room  for  it.  Until  then,  SAC 
is  going  to  sit  back  and  wait.  We're 
involved  with  what  we  want  to  be  in- 


volved with." 

Where  ore  we  going  from 
here? 

In  the  future.  Hunt  says,  CFS  will  be 
spending  more  time  with  students,  some- 
thing that  hasn't  been  done  in  the  past.  A 
one-day  visit  with  scheduled  meetings 
doesn't  allow  for  any  time  to  really  sit 
down  and  listen  to  constituents'  con- 
cems. 

As  well,  he's  hoping  OUSA  schools 
will  come  back  to  CFS. 

"It's  more  effective  to  deal  with  one 
govemment  if  there's  no  split  in  the 
student  movement,"  he  says.  "It  does 
have  to  be  a  common  movement,  though. 
Now  that  they  know  OUSA's  ideas  didn't 
work,  hopefully  these  schools  will  come 
back  to  CFS.  A  lot  more  time  needs  to  be 
spent  building  common  ground  among 
executives  at  universities.  We  have  simi- 
lar interests  and  they  would  be  best  served 
by  one  group." 

Currently,  however,  events  seem  to  be 
working  in  the  other  direction.  The  OUSA 
schools,  along  with  schools  from  all 
across  the  country,  formed  the  Canadian 
Alliance  of  Student  Associations  earlier 
this  year,  which  means  to  take  OUSA's 
principles  of  button-down  lobbying  and 
more  conservative  stances  to  a  national 
level,  directly  challenging  CFS  in  the 
federal  realm,  as  well  as  the  provincial. 

But  Calver  is  optimistic.  She  says 
OUSA  is  "becoming  more  irrelevant  all 
the  time.  They  didn't  participate  in  the 
[Jan.  25  national  student]  strike,  and  it's 
clear  that  it  was  pretty  successful.  Thai's 
a  pretty  strong  message." 

She's  also  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  student  activism. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  becoming  more 
familiar  with  the  issues.  There  are  a  lot  of 
different  student  groups  with  views  all 
over  the  spectrum.  I  think  that's  making 
the  movement  a  lot  less  divisive." 

Spanglett,  meanwhile,  is  certainly  not 
in  a  hurry  to  join  CFS  ranks,  or  OUSA's 
for  that  matter. 

"We're  the  biggest, "  he  says.  "At  U  of 
T,  we're  richer  and  more  influential  than 
any  other  university.  Being  U  of  T  and 
independent  bugs  the  hell  out  of  a  lot  of 
people." 

And,  he  says,  student  organizers 
clearly  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
they're  worthy  of  U  of  T  financial  sup- 
port. "Until  people  shut  up  and  listen, 
we're  never  going  to  get  anywhere." 
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Imagine  the  typical  scene  at  a  student 
paper  in  the  1960s  and  '70s.  Twenly- 
somc-odd  people,  a  striking  sea  of  black, 
stuffed  into  a  tiny  smoke-filled  office; 
debating  Marx,  Marcusc  and  Malboros; 
planning  the  revolution,  dissing  the  petty 
concerns  of  their  bourgeois  advertisers. 

But  limes,  they  are  a  changin.'  Back. 

In  the  1960s,  the  student  press  was 
once  seen  as  a  key  instrument  of  social 
change,  after  having  broken  away  from 
the  "just  the  facts,  ma'am"  version  of 
objectivity  characteristic  of  the  main- 
stream press,  and  increasingly  getting 
caught  up  in  the  student  component  of  a 
huge  social  revolution.  In  fact,  in  the  late 
'60s  and  '70s,  the  campus  newspaper 
collective,  the  Canadian  University  Press, 
had  in  its  constitution  the  mission  state- 
ment that  all  student  papers  were  "agents 
of  scKial  change."  But  this  mandate  was 
removed  in  the  late  '80s. 

There  is  a  burgeoning  movement  in 
some  comers  of  the  country,  where  the 
student  press  is  striving  to  return  to  a 
■professionalism"  they  pcrcicve  as  ab- 
sent. But  in  other  comers,  student  jour- 
nalists decry  the  student  press's  loss  of 
interest  in  pushing  the  envelope. 

According  to  Chris  Varga,  the  On- 
tario co-ordinator  for  CUP,  there  is  a 
debate  currently  raging  amongst  the  uni- 
versity press  as  to  whether  papers  .should 
embrace  an  activist  stance,  or  should 
simply  stick  to  reporting  the  "facts.  "  But 
she  says  the  issues  arc  more  complicated 
than  that. 

There  is  not  just  one  definition  of 
activism.  It  is  a  form  of  activism  to  put 
effort  into  covering  issues  and  giving 
information  that  students  normally 
wouldn't  have  access  to,"  said  Varga. 
"But  there  is  also  a  tendency  amongst 
ccrtam  CUP  papers  to  add  more  of  an 
opmion-style  writing  than  a  news-ori- 
cntcd  approach." 

Dave  Matthews,  national  president  of 
CUP.  says  it  isn't  necessary  to  choose 
between  adhering  to  a  ctxle  of  "profes- 
sionalism." or  taking  a  radical  stance  on 
news  coverage. 

"It  is  interesting  [papers]  feel  they 
have  to  choose  between  the  two  [activ- 
ism or  professionalism).  Wc  can.  as  the 
student  press,  reconcile  the  two  stances 
by  recognizing  political  differences 
[amongst  the  readership),"  he  said.  "In 
terms  of  the  writers,  it  is  a  fact  we  must 
recognize  now,  that  people,  when  they 
take  on  a  story  assignment,  they  go  into 
it  with  a  certain  type  of  knowledge.  To 
deny  that  is  to  be  short-sighted."  said 
Matthews. 

Dionne  Stephens,  news  editor  at  the 
York  University 
Excalibur,  agrees 
that  student  joumals 
attract  activists  by 
their  very  nature. 

"As  a  black 
woman ,  access  to  the 
media  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  it  is  a  privi- 
leged place  to  be." 
she  said. 

"The  interest  in  the 
issues  come  first,  and 
then  you  pick  up  the 
skills." 

Many  students 


who  get  involved  in  stu- 
dent papers  do  so  be- 
cause they  don't  feel 
they  are  getting  a  full 
education  out  of  the 
strictly  classroom  expe- 
rience, and  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  a 
creative  way,  says  Am 
Keeling,  editor  of  the 
Carlcton  University 
Charlatan. 

According  to  Varga, 
there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  characters 
in  the  student  press. 

"There  are  portfolio  people,  people 
interested  in  padding  their  resumes,  and 
then  there  are  the  freaks,  those  individu- 
als who  are  interested  in  expressing  them- 
selves in  a  public  forum." 

But  Varga  has  the  sense  that  part  of  the 
general  trend  of  conservatism  in  the  cam- 
pus press  is  due  to  the  fact  that  students 
have  a  lot  less  time  to  spend  at  their 
campus  papers. 

"A  lot  of  students'  work  (a  consider- 
able amount  of  time),  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  competition  for 
good  marks.  People  are  less  likely  to 
figure  out  their  politics,  and  get  involved," 
said  Varga. 

"In  talking  to  members  [of  CUP|.  peo- 
ple are  more  concemed  about  their  fu- 
tures. People  are  less  interested  in  writ- 
ing something  controversial.  I  have  the 
impression  it  differs  from  the  past  in  that 
there  was  a  greater  sense  of  a  crusade." 
said  Varga. 

Other  journalists,  like  Keeling,  say  a 
person' s  cmsades  can  actually  be  a  prob- 
lem. 

Keeling  says  the  Charlatan  is  often 
touted  as  being  more  conservative  than 
other  student  papers,  because  of  its  ad- 
herence to  a  more  formal  news  writing 
style. 

"We  tend  to  cover  fewer  activist  sto- 
ries, and  conform  to  the  common  ideas 
of  objective  news  writing.  Although  the 
student  press's  mandate  is  not  that  broad, 
we  at  the  Charlatan  try  to  be  more  reflec- 
tive of  the  make-up  of  society." 

"But  we  were  confronted  with  this 
issue  [recently)."'  says  Keeling.  "We 
published  a  Black  History  Month  sup- 
plement, and  we  were  asked,  'Is  this 
activism  or  journalism?'  It  was  very 
strange." 

But  Keeling  says  the  student  press  can 
go  t(x)  far,  when  they  become  too  con- 
cemed with  the  opinions  of  the  writers. 

One  such  example  Keeling  cites  is  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia's  the 
Ubysscy .  In  May  of  last  year,  the  student 
council  fired  the  incoming  editor  of  the 


"A  campus  paper  is 
fulfilling  its  mandate 
when  it  runs  something 
on  a  topic  people  are 
afraid  to  see,  or  might 
not  expect  to  see." 


'There  are  portfolio  people, 
people  interested  in  padding 
their  resumes,  and  then  there 
are  the  freaks,  those 
individuals  who  are 
interested  in  expressing 
themselves  in  a  public  forum." 


paper  and  announced  its  intention  to 
appoint  an  editor-in-chief  of  its  own 
ch(X)sing. 

Although  council  members  said  they 
took  that  action  due  to  the  poor  quality  of 
the  paper,  as  well  as  the  perception  that 
it  did  not  refiect  the  interests  of  students. 
Keeling  says  the  paperembraced  such  an 
extreme  political  mandate  that  it  alien- 
ated the  student  body. 

"The  Ubysscy  became  so  activist,  so 
political,  and  so  concemed  with  its  writ- 
ers'opinions  that  it  was  abandoned  by  its 
students,"  said  Keeling.  "That's  why 
there  was  so  little  outcry  from  the  student 
body  [when  it  was  shut  down  by  the 
council]." 

James  Connelly,  president  of  the  Alma 
Mater  Society,  the  UBC  student  council, 
agrees.  But  he  also  says  the  paper's  reli- 
ance on  the  student  government  for 
money  was  part  of  the  problem. 

"When  student  govemments  collect 
money  on  behalf  of  the  papers,  and  you 
want  to  cover  student  government,  there 
is  a  confiict  of  interest,"  says  Connelly. 
"What  happened  between  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  and  the  Ubyssey  was  a  siege 
mentality.  The  paper  spent  all  its  time 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  piss  off  the  student 
council." 

Someone  is  always  going  to  feel  alien- 
ated by  the  student  press,  Stephens  says. 
It  just  should  not  have  been  the  people 
who  were  managing  the  money. 

What  do  people  want  out  of  their 
student  papers?  This  seems  like  a  hard 
question  to  answer.  But  no  matter  what 
charges  of  bias  student  papers  face,  or 
allegations  of  harbouring  a  hefty  politi- 
cal mandate,  the  old  formula  still  ap- 
plies: papers  rely  on  forging  links  be- 
tween the  paper  and  the  readership  by 
involving  and  engaging  their  readers. 

They  can  do  this,  Matthews  says,  by 
playing  the  role  of  motivator  in  the  com- 
munity. 

He  says  a  good  student  journal  can 
attain  a  balance.  If  the  papercan  simulta- 
neously mn  radical  opinions,  he  says, 
and  put  out  a  good  sports  section,  it  can 
appeal  to  more  of  the  campus,  without 
losing  its  edge. 

"A  campus  paper  is  fulfilling  its  man- 
date when  it  mns  something  on  a  topic 
people  are  afraid  to  see,  or  might  not 
expect  to  see."  said  Matthews.  "But  a 
piece  with  some  element  of  shcKk  value 
is  important." 

"[Our  role  is  to)  challenge  the  student 
body.  Some  assert  student  papers  should 
mirror  the  opinions  of  the  student  body, 
to  merely  refiect  them,"  said  Matthews. 
"But  if  students  aren't  challenged  by 
their  campus  press,  what  is  the  point  of 
learning?  The  status  quo  is  not  gtxxl 
enough." 
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Animal  testing:  necessary  and  beneficial 


BY  George  Harapa 

Much  has  been  wrilten  recently 
about  the  use  of  animals  for  re- 
search at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. A  sustained  campaign  has 
been  waged  against  animal  re- 
search by  several  student-based 
and  external  animal  rights  organi- 
zations. 

But  concerns  expressed  by 
opponents  of  animal  research  are 
often  based  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing or  a  misinterpretation  of  facts. 
Complex  issues  are  presented  in 
simple  terms.  Emotional  appeals 
arc  made  and  myths  about  animal 
research  are  propagated.  Re- 
searchers arc  stereotyped  and  vili- 
fied. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  benefits  to  both  humans 
and  animal  research  have  been 
remarkable.  The  extension  of 
human  life  expectancy  from  45 
years  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
current  levels  of  70-plus  is  in 
large  part  the  result  of  animal 
research.  Many  people  routinely 
have  heart  pacemakers,  artificial 
joints,  replacement  heart  valves 
and  blood  vessels,  artificial  limbs 
and  transplanted  organs.  As  a  re- 
sult of  research,  childhood  is  safer 
than  ever  in  Canada. 


As  well,  our  pets,  livestock 
raised  for  food,  and  even  endan- 
gered species  have  been  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  research.  A  number 
of  potentially  fatal  diseases  in  pet 
animals  are  preventable  because 
of  vaccines  developed  in  animal 
research.  Cancer  treatment  for 
animals,  orthopedic  surgery, 
heartworm  prevention  and  treat- 
ment— the  list  is  endless — are  all 
easily  available  to  animals. 

The  public  is  not  aware  that 
research  is  extensively  control- 
led. In  Ontario,  this  control  in- 
volves regulation  by  the  provin- 


dures. 

In  addition,  the  standards  for 
animal  research  have  evolved 
considerably  over  the  last  several 
decades.  The  provision  of  care  by 
specifically  trained  animal  care 
and  veterinary  staff,  the  exten- 
sive review  of  research  proposals 
by  the  university  and  funding 
agencies,  the  inclusion  of  com- 
munity representatives  on  animal 
care  committees,  comprehensive 
animal  health  monitoring  and 
treatment  programs,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  enrichment  strategies  to 
meet  the  psychological  needs  of 
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cial  government  under  the  ani- 
mals for  Research  Act,  and,  at  the 
federal  level,  by  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Animal  Care.  Provin- 
cial ministry  inspectors  conduct 
unannounced  inspections  of  all 
animal  care  facilities  and  research 
laboratories.  Internal  mechanisms 
and  policies  at  the  University 
complement  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies. As  an  example,  the  Univer- 
sity has  eight  institutional  animal 
care  committees  responsible  for 
the  approval  and  oversight  of  all 
animal  care  and  research  proce- 


animals  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  improvements  made  in  the 
use  of  animals  in  research. 

We  often  take  our  health  for 
granted  until  an  illness,  particu- 
larly one  that  is  life-threatening, 
strikes  us  or  a  family  member.  At 
such  times,  philosophical  or  other 
arguments  against  animal  re- 
search assume  a  different  per- 
spective. Our  prime  concern  be- 
comes the  hope  for  or  demand  for 
acure  for  the  particular  affliction. 
A  question  very  seldomly  asked 
is:  What  happens  if  animal  re- 


search is  discontinued?  What 
happens  tomorrow  or  over  the 
long  term?  It  is  simplistic  and 
false  to  say  that  alternatives  will 
be  promptly  developed  and  im- 
plemented. If  alternatives  were 
that  readily  available,  research 
would  be  easier  and  less  costly. 
Everyone  would  use  them. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  while 
efforts  continue  to  be  made  and 
non-animal  methodologies 
sought  alternatives  are  not  avail- 
able to  replace  animals.  Even  if 
you  don't  understand  science,  ask 
yourself:How  do  you  replicate 
the  complexity  of  a  human  or 
animal  body  where  a  number  of 
systems  (e.g.  nerves,  chemicals, 
immune  system,  organsetc.)  work 
in  tandem?  How  do  you  develop 
a  new  surgical  procedure,  an  ef- 
fective cancer  therapy,  a  new  vac- 
cine, or  treat  a  congenital  disease 
or  complex  behavioral  problem 
by  using  a  computer  model  or 
tissue  culture?  What  about  future 
advances  in  companion  animal 
health,  and  the  propagation  of 
endangered  animal  species?  All 
of  these  research  areas  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  inextricably 
dependent  on  animal-based  re- 
search. 

Simply  stated,  should  animal 


Why  animal  activism 
is  needed  at  U  of  T 


BY  Rosemary  Waigh 

Animals  in  Canadian  society  face 
numerous  forms  of  oppression. 
Millions  are  killed  by  the  meat, 
fish,  egg,  and  dairy  industries 
every  year.  Despite  widespread 
consumer  support,  the  Ontario 
government  has  still  not  passed  a 
regulation  to  prohibit  cosmetics- 
testing  on  animals,  one  of  their 
election  promises.  The  fur  indus- 
try has  declined,  but  still  kills 
enormous  numbers  of  animals, 
partly  supported  by  our  tax  dol- 
lars. 

U  of  T  Students  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals  is  con- 
cerned with  all  of  these  issues. 
However,  this  year,  our  protests 
and  lobbying  have  been  focused 
on  the  use  of  animals  in  research, 
both  because  it  is  happening  right 
here  at  U  of  T— in  1993,  about 
67,000  nonhuman  animals  were 
used  in  our  labs — and  because 
this  issue  is  so  widely  misunder- 
stood. 

Many  people  take  it  for  granted 
that  vivisection  is  a  tragic  neces- 
sity, justified  by  the  benefits  to 
humanity.  I  was  once  one  of  them; 
in  fact,  my  mother  used  to  work 
as  a  medical  laboratory  technolo- 
gist and  was  involved  in  animal 
research.  From  childhood  on  I 
was  taught  that  hurting  nonhuman 
animals  in  research  to  help  peo- 
ple is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  have 
since  realized  that  this  is  a  case 
where  our  unexamined  prejudices 
and  cultural  assumptions  can  lead 
us  astray. 

First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
supporting  animal  rights  does  not 
mean  opposing  all  medical  re- 
search. Of  course,  finding  treat- 
ments for  illness  and  injury  is 
important  and  worthwhile!  How- 
ever, that  docs  not  mean  any 
medical  research  is  okay. 

Take,  for  example,  the  infa- 
mous Tuskegee  syphilis  study. 

In  1932,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  began  astudy  of  unu-eated 
syphilis  in  399  men.  The  men 
were  promised  free  medical  treat- 
ment. They  were  not  told  that 


they  had  syphilis,  and  when  peni- 
cillin came  into  use  as  a  treatment 
for  the  disease  in  the  1940s,  the 
men  were  denied  treatment  with- 
out being  informed. 

As  syphilis  progresses,  it  can 
cause  ulceration  of  the  skin,  dete- 
rioration of  the  bones,  softening 
of  the  brain,  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness. This  was  known  before  the 
Tuskegee  study  began.  However, 
the  Tuskegee  victims  went  un- 
u-eated until  the  1 970s,  when  pub- 
lic outrage  forced  the  research  to 
stop.  This  was  too  late  for  the  28 
to  100  men  who  had  already  died 
as  a  direct  result  of  syphilis. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  all  of 
the  men  abused  in  the  Tuskegee 
study  were  black. 

Clearly,  this  abominable  re- 
search should  not  have  been  done. 
This  is  uue  even  though  the  re- 
sults of  the  Tuskegee  study  have 
provided  information  to  help  treat 
other  syphilis  victims.  We  have 
no  right  to  violate  an  individual's 
rights  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
The  ends  do  not  justify  the  means. 

U  of  T  does  not  conduct  such 
harmful  research  using  human 
subjects.  However,  nonhuman 
animals  are  frequently  sacrificed 
at  U  of  T  in  the  name  of  science. 
In  contrast  to  the  strict  guidelines 
governing  research  on  humans, 
there  are  no  federal  laws  to  pro- 
tect nonhuman  animals  from 
harmful  research.  The  provincial 
Animals  for  Research  Act  is  woe- 
fully inadequate,  and  even  states 
that  animals  used  in  research  are 
not  covered  by  the  Ontario  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  Act. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
refused  to  release  information  on 
the  kinds  of  experiments  which 
are  currently  underway.  They 
have  provided  SETA  with  a  copy 
of  the  Canadian  Council  on  Ani- 
mal Care  guidelines,  which  they 
say  they  follow.  Far  from  protect- 
ing animals,  these  guidelines  even 
explain  how  to  kill  them!  How 
can  this  kind  of  research  be  ac- 
cepted? 

Proponents  of  vivisection  of- 


Studying  humans,  in  a  careful  and 
ethical  way  and  with  their  informed 
consent,  is  the  key  to  medical 
progress. 


ten  say,  human  interests  outweigh 
the  interests  of  other  animals. 

This  is  a  prejudice  known  as 
speciesism.  Speciesists  believe 
that  members  of  other  species  do 
not  deserve  the  same  considera- 
tion as  members  of  their  own 
species.  However,  in  the  case  of 
harmful  research,  what  is  the  rel- 
evant difference  between  humans 
and  other  animals?  In  the  words 
of  Ingrid  Newkirk,  chairperson 
of  the  international  group  People 
for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Ani- 
mals, "When  it  comes  to  feelings, 
like  pain,  hunger,  and  thirst,  a  rat 
is  a  pig  is  a  dog  is  a  boy." 

Originally,  I  meant  this  article 
to  include  the  views  of  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  However, 
when  I  phoned  Arnold  Aberman, 
dean  of  medicine,  he  declined  to 
explain  his  views  on  animal  re- 
search. In  his  words,  "For  the 
Varsity  to  assign  you  to  write  an 
article  on  animal  rights  would  be 
like  asking  Ernst  Zundel  to  write 
an  article  about  racism." 

It  is  ironic  that  Aberman  should 
attempt  to  analogize  animal  rights 
to  racism,  when  in  fact  they  are 
complete  opposites.  Animal 
rights  is  an  inclusive  philosophy 
which  advocates  extending  com- 
passion. In  contrast,  racism  is  an 
exclusive  philosophy,  which  ad- 
vocates restricting  compassion  to 
members  of  one's  own  group.  In 
fact,  speciesism  is  a  similar  phi- 
losophy; only  the  definition  of 
"one's  own  group"  is  different. 

So  what  can  we  do  about  medi- 
cal research?  Happily,  much  can 
be  accomplished  without  harm- 
ing experimental  subjects.  In  fact, 
some  scientists  and  medical  pro- 
fessionals, such  as  the  Medical 


Research  Modernization  Com- 
mittee, believe  that  studying 
nonhuman  animals  produces  mis- 
leading results  which  cannot  be 
reliably  applied  to  humans. 
Studying  humans,  in  a  careful 
and  ethical  way  and  with  their 
informed  consent,  is  the  key  to 
medical  progress. 

For  example,  our  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  of  smoking,  and  of 
how  AIDS  is  spread,  comes  from 
epidemiology,  not  coercive  re- 
search. Medical  researcher  Dean 
Ornish  was  the  first  person  to 
show  that  heart  disease  can  be 
reversed,  by  placing  human  vol- 
unteers on  a  very  low-fat,  veg- 
etarian diet,  encouraging  them  to 
exercise,  and  teaching  them  stress 
management  techniques. 

Until  such  humane  research  is 
the  norm  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  SETA,  U  of  T  Animal 
Rights  Advocates,  OPIRG,  and 
other  animal  advocates  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  change.  As  a 
first  step,  we  seek  greater  access 
to  information,  and  are  currently 
lobbying  the  Governing  Council 
to  improve  its  proposed  policy  on 
freedom  of  information.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, when  ourconcems  were 
presented  at  a  recent  meetin;p'of 
the  council's  Academic  Board, 
researchers  in  the  room  became 
visibly  nervous  and  asked  that 
access  to  information  on  vivisec- 
tion be  restricted  even  more. 

It  would  seem  that  both  animal 
advocates  and  animal  research- 
ers agree  that  vivisection  will  not 
survive  once  the  public  is  in- 
formed. 

Rosemary  Waigh  is  president 
of  U  of  T  Students  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals  (SETA). 


research  stop,  pressing  medical 
and  scientific  questions  would 
go  unanswered.  The  cost  to  hu- 
mans and  animals  would  mount, 
unseen  and  unquantified.  This  of 
how  much  suffering  and  death 
have  been  prevented  through,  say, 
the  development  of  the  polio  vac- 
cine or  treatment  of  childhood 
leukemia — or  the  use  of 
parvovirus  vaccine  in  dogs  or  the 
leukemia  vaccine  in  cats? 

As  a  veterinarian,  I  have  seen 
the  face  of  sickness  and  death. 
Sometimes  you  feel  helpless.  You 
begin  to  feel  the  press  of  mortal- 


ity. But  life  is  tough.  Disease  and 
suffering  are  ugly.  We  are  con- 
stantly faced  with  conflicts  and 
are  asked  to  make  difficult 
choices. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  this 
issue  involves  making  a  choice: 
to  accept  the  limited,  regulated, 
ethically  and  scientifically  sound 
use  of  animals  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  and  animals,  or  the  abo- 
lition of  research  with  its  unfath- 
omable cost. 

George  Harapa  is  the  University 
of  Toronto  veterinarian. 
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Parting  words  from  our  fair  president 


\ 

Gareth  Spanglett. 

BY  Gareth  Spanglett 

Students  have  always  been  the  element 
of  change  within  a  society.  It  is  from 
within  the  walls  of  our  institutions  that 
we  are  provided  with  one  of  our  only 
chances  to  pursue  our  ideals  and  lo  real- 
ize our  potential,  before  returning  to  the 
"real  world."  Around  the  world,  it  is  the 
.students  who  surpass  the  limits  and  chal- 
lenge the  norm,  and  although  Canadians 
are  stereotyped  as  passive  or  even  apa- 
thetic, here  as  with  elsewhere  we  sec  the 
winds  of  change  carried  on  the  voices  of 
the  new  generation. 

Student  politics,  and  in  particular  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council,  can 
be  a  great  force  for  change,  and  a  power- 


ful voice  for  the  students  of  UofT.  We 
have  had  a  small  sample  of  this  in  1994/ 
95.  SAC  serves  and  represents  the  larg- 
est undergraduate  student  body  in  the 
country  at  one  of  Canada's  most  influen- 
tial institutions.  With  the  right  people, 
SAC  can  do  many  things,  and  I  believe 
that  this  year  it  did. 

Over  the  summer,  we  began  cleaning 
up  an  organization  that  was  in  a  state  of 
disrepair.  We  resolved  the  Hart  House 
crossing  issue,  we  began  the  review  proc- 
ess of  CBS,  we  organized  the  summer 
Convocation  hood-and-gown  rentals  for 
two  weeks,  and  Orientation  1995  was 
well  underway.  SAC  set  its  agenda  into 
action,  and  we  began  the  school  year 
with  SAC'S  first  newsletter  to  the  stu- 
dent body,  "The  SAC  Chronicle."  We 
pulled  out  of  OUSA  (Ontario  Under- 
graduate Students'  Association),  we  re- 
vived the  Metro  Universities  and  Col- 
leges Caucus,  and  we  were  recognized 
by  the  province  as  an  independent  stu- 
dent organization  with  a  unique  point  of 
view. 

September  was  a  busy  month.  Orien- 
tation 1995,  "The  Spirit  Revolution," 
occurred,  with  record  attendance  and 
more  than  2,000  first-year  students  pa- 
rading down  Yonge  Street.  SAC  also 
hosted  the  very  first  Non-traditional  Ori- 
entation, in  an  attempt  to  recognize  the 
diversity  of  our  student  community.  The 
Campuslife  BBS,  ajoint  project  between 
SAC  and  Student  Affairs,  came  on-line. 


providing  e-mail  and  access  to  the  internet 
to  the  over  250  campus  clubs  and  organi- 
zations. SAC  free  films  staned  again,  the 
Blue  Crew  was  going  strong,  SAC  was 
responsible  for  the  day  care  at  the  Take 
Back  the  Night  rally,  and  the  year  was 
underway. 

In  October,  we  saw  the  Walk  For 
AIDS,  the  CampusFest  fair,  the  munici- 
pal candidates  debates  for  City  and  Metro 
Council,  and  the  revival  of 
Homecoming:"The  Spirit  Continues". 
We  also  received  the  announcement  from 
Lloyd  Axworthy  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  considering  doubling  our  tui- 
tion in  his  notorious  "Green  Book." 

November  saw  the  municipal  elec- 
tions and  a  new  mayor  for  Toronto.  The 
Share  the  Warmth  Campaign  began,  and 
500  UofT  students  trekked  to  Ottawa  to 
attend  a  national  student  rally  on  Parlia- 
ment Hill.  Controversy  surrounding  the 
course  refund  schedule  continued  to  sim- 
mer below  the  surface.  SAC  continued  to 
forward  UofT' s  position  on  the  Axworthy 
reforms  at  the  standing  committee  on 
human  resources  development,  and  to 
Axworthy  himself.  During  all  this,  the 
council  continued  to  re-examine  itself 
and  restructure. 

Even  with  the  coming  Christmas  holi- 
days, SAC  continued  working  away.  A 
long-term  student  approval  mechanism 
on  ancillary  fees  was  being  negotiated, 
and  the  initial  planning  stage  for  a  na- 
tional student  strike  and  day  of  action 


were  underway.  By-law  proposals  were 
being  submitted  from  within  the  council, 
and  the  financial  statements  and  interim 
budget  report  were  being  finalized. 

January  1995  was  history  in  the  mak- 
ing. Over  4.000  UofT  students  demon- 
strated on  Jan.  25,  in  solidarity  with 
80,000  students  across  the  country,  mak- 
ing it  the  largest  student  protest  in  Cana- 
dian history.  The  Engineering  Lady 
Godiva  Memorial  Chariot  Race,  Blues 
Week  and  SAC  club  days  continued  to 
bolster  school  spirit,  and  the  by-law  re- 
view committee  submitted  their  final 
drafts  for  approval  at  the  annual  general 
meeting. 

February  saw  the  SAC  Executive  re- 
structured, the  AGM,  the  federal  budget, 
and  a  student  victory  at  the  Business 
Board  over  the  course  refund  schedule. 
The  Love  Yourself  Health  Fair  happened, 
and  nominations  opened  for  SAC  and 
Governing  Council  elections.  The  ancil- 
lary fee  student  approval  mechanism  ne- 
gotiations developed,  and  this  year' s  SAC 
began  preparing  for  the  upcoming  year. 

For  me,  March  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Marco  Santaguida,  David  Ruddell, 
and  Greg  Todd  have  been  acclaimed 
president,  VP  for  finance  and  VP  for 
administration  respectively,  and  now  my 
thoughts  turn  to  what  my  parting  words 
are  going  to  be.  I  am  leaving  office  more 
optimistic  and  idealistic  than  when  I 
began,  and  although  not  everyone  feels 
the  same  way  as  I  do,  for  me  it  has  been 


a  year  of  realizing  ideals.  I  watched  peo- 
ple's dreams  and  goals  become  reality, 
and  as  a  group  of  individuals,  SAC  man- 
aged to  accomplish  a  great  many  things 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  I  also  leave 
hopeful  that  the  work  staned  this  year 
will  continue  on  through  the  returning 
directors,  and  further  brought  to  life  by 
the  new  ones. 

Like  any  organization,  SAC  goes 
through  its  ups  and  downs.  It  all  depends 
on  the  people.  With  good  people,  the 
council  can  be  a  strong  organization 
with  a  strong  voice,  returning  a  lot  to  the 
students  it  serves.  It  can  make  a  year,  or 
ruin  it,  and  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  lives  of  every  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  I  have  seen  just  a  sample 
of  what  it  can  do  with  a  group  of  kind  and 
conscientious  individuals,  and  I  have 
seen,  over  the  course  of  a  year,  how  this 
group  of  people  have  changed  them- 
selves and  the  university. 

As  a  community,  we  must  continue  to 
care  for  ourselves,  and  to  take  an  interest 
in  those  who  speak  for  us.  For  if  wc  do, 
we  will  continue  to  have  a  strong  and 
responsive  government  who  serves  the 
students  instead  of  itself.  If  we  do  not, 
then  the  potential  for  change  that  exists 
in  every  one  of  us  will  never  be  realized, 
and  we  have  lost  our  one  opportunity  to 
be  the  voice  that  leads  us  into  our  own 
future.  But  for  one  year  at  least,  we 
managed  to  get  it  right.  I  hope  there  are 
many  more  lo  come. 


SAC  president  elect:  promises  and  fun  things  to  do 


BY  Marco  Santaguida 

On  Apr.  4,  the  three  current  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council 
commissioners — myself,  Greg 
Todd  and  David  Ruddell — will 
be  installed  as  president,  vice- 
president  for  administration  and 
vice-president  for  finance.  We 
will  hold  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  interests  and  voic- 
ing the  concerns  of  some  27,000 
full  time  undergraduate  students. 

As  student  leaders,  wc  are  com- 
mitted to  students,  and  will  "strive 
10  enhance  the  lives  of  our  fellow 
undergraduate  students." 

Wow,  that  was  easy  enough  to 
write  but  some  things  are  easier 
said  than  done.  The  questions 
remain:  what  can  SAC,  an  or- 
ganization composed  of  "aspir- 
ing, objective  individuals"  do  for 
you,  the  levy-paying  student? 
And  why  do  we  care  about  en- 
hancing your  undergraduate  ex- 
perience? 

Ever  since  Greg,  Dave  and  I 
were  acclaimed  (I'll  openly  ad- 
mit it)  on  Feb.  24  of  this  year,  we 
have  searched  for  answers.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  we  don't  have 
all  of  them. 

We  care  because  we  are  stu- 


dents ourselves.  Students  have 
been  active  in  fighting  adminis- 
trators and  politicians  on  issues 
such  as  tuition  hikes,  the  course 
refund  schedule  and  income -con- 
tingent student  loan  repayment 
schemes,  and  this  activity  must 
continue.  We  will  strive  to  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  our  education 
and  the  integrity  that  comes  with 
being  a  U  of  T  student. 

We  firmly  believe  that  both  the 
Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil— and  the  central  administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto— want  what  is  best  for  the 
community.  Unfortunately,  as 
objective  and  open-minded  indi- 
viduals, wc  do  not  always  agree 
on  certain  policies  and  practices 
laid  down  by  those  that  juggle 
with  our  hard-earned  tuition 
bucks. 

I  could  be  stem  and  say  that  we 
will  torpedo  all  administrative  and 
committee  decisions,  but  that 
would  be  drastic  and  severely 
counter-productive.  Instead,  we 
will  do  everything  that  is  humanly 
possible  to  strengthen  the  lies 
between  the  university  and  the 
students,  without  compromising 
our  interests.  The  1 995- 1 996  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council 


will  work  with  the  university  to 
ensure  that  all  projects  are  ex- 
ecuted with  efficiency  and  pro- 
fessionalism. 

I  will  further  state  that  if  and 
when  the  need  arises  to  lobby  our 
administrators  on  issues  such  as 
the  course  refund  schedule  or  the 
elimination  of  impon|ni  under- 
graduate programs  (forestry 
comes  to  mind)  we  will  be  there. 

Greg  T(xld.  Dave  Ruddell  and 
I  believe  that  the  only  way  for 
students  to  gain  from  their  mon- 
etary contributions  to  the  council 
is  lo  provide  them  with  better 
services,  and  fun  things  to  do. 
The  Scarborough.  Enndale  and 
St.  George  offices  now  have  fax. 
laser  and  photocopying  facilities. 
Some  are  offered  at  extremely 
reasonable  rates  and  others  are 
simply  free  (You've  already  paid 
for  ihem).  The  problem  is  that 
many  students  are  unaware  of 
such  services. 

We  need  to  promote  what  the 
council  offers,  via  the  local  me- 
dia, which  includes  the  newspa- 
pers and  ClUT  (89.5FM).  the  ra- 
dio station  that  students  partially 
fund.  The  "Blue  Crew."  your 
spirit  team  will  continue  to  pro- 
mote school  spirit  and  will  ensure 


the  repeal  of  a  fabulous  Home- 
coming Ball.  Orientation  extrava- 
ganza, and  Blues  Week.  All  stu- 
dents are  welcomed  to  join  the 
Blue  Crew  in  their  plight  to  take 
away  some  of  the  boredom  that 
may  exist  alongside  too  much 
academic  activity. 

Between  1990  and  1993.  the 
full-iimc  undergraduate  student 
community  contributed  close  lo 
$3  million  to  the  SAC  Wheel- 
chair Access  Fund.  A  committee 
was  struck  to  approve  and  dis- 
tribute these  funds  lo  create  ac- 
cessibility to  both  old  and  new 
university  buildings.  The  com- 
mittee, which  ischaircd  by  a  SAC 
representative  and  composed  of 
students,  a  representative  of  the 
university's  Office  of  Special 
Services,  and  chaired  by  a  stu- 
dents' council  member,  is  work- 
ing on  a  number  of  projects.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Stewart 
Observatory,  the  home  of  SAC, 
is  one  of  the  accessibility  projects 
in  the  draft  stages. 

On  March  22  and  23  students 
will  be  eligible  to  vote  in  a  refer- 
endum. The  current  health  plan 
that  is  offered  by  SAC  to  all  full- 
lime  undergraduate  students  must 
be  renewed  This  renewal  will 


Students! 

with  little  or  no  income?  . . .  still, 
You  may  get  $$  Tax  Credit  Money  $$ 

Ask:  Glory  Tax  Services 
525  Dundas  St.,  W. 
(West  of  Spadina) 
Tel.:  416  -  417  -  0688 


LALIBELA  RESTAURANT 

Authentic  ETHIOPIAN  Cuisine 


Come  and  taste  our  nutritious  vegetarian 
dishes  and  the  popular  Lallbela  Platter. 
No  Spoon  No  Fork 
"An  experience  to  remember" 

(416)  535-6615 
Major  Cards  accepted  LLBO 
869  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Ossin^on  Subway 
10%  discount  with  this  coupon 


Marco  Santaguida. 

offer  us  an  80  per  cent  refund  on 
prescription  medication  through 
the  use  of  a  health  card  (you  will 
pay  only  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  at 
the  drug  counter).  An  opt-out  fea- 
ture will  also  be  offered  lo  those 
that  already  have  health  cover- 
age. We  encourage  all  students  to 
vole  "yes"  to  the  referendum 
question,  which  will  allow  us  to 
increase  the  benefits  of  the  plan. 

The  only  promise  that  I  will 
make  on  behalf  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed and  soon-to-be-elected 
SAC  board  is  that  we  will  strive 
to  gain  your  support  and  trust. 
We  will  be  accountable  in  every- 
thing that  we  do  and  say  and  our 
commitment  to  you  will  remain 
strong.  I  have  assured  you  that 


Greg,  Dave  and  the  rest  of  your 
student  representatives  will  do 
our  part  in  ensuring  that  your 
time  at  U  of  T  will  be  unforgetta- 
ble. 

The  resl  is  up  lo  you.  What  you 
gain  from  your  university  experi- 
ence is  what  you  put  into  it.  Get 
involved  in  an  extracurricular 
activity,  such  as  joining  a  club  or 
participating  in  an  intramural  or 
varsity  sports  team.  Please  come 
by  the  SAC  office  for  more  infor- 
mation on  campus  life  at  U  of  T, 
and  find  out  what  SAC  can  do  for 
you. 

We  are  anxious  to  begin  our 
new  positions  and  look  forward 
to  working  together  with  the  uni- 
versity community. 


Need  a  Family  IDoctor 
Close  to  U.  of  T  ? 

Dr.  Loraine  Manzig  &  Dr.  Randi  Shaul 

are  accepting  new  patients. 

99  Avenue  Road.      Suite  610  Toronto 
(Just  North  of  Bloor) 

(416)  923-4541 


Universaf  -Ctink 
of  'EfectroCysis 


( 

■m^  EVENING  AND  SATURDAY APPOIhrmeSTS  AVAILABLE 
■«  Certified  EJectrologist  tc  AfatSedcim 

N.     Higfaly  qualified    •    Re<.x]ma:  ended  phyodaci 

961-8464 

Medical  Am  BuUdki^  170  St.  Geoi^  Sc    (  at  Bloor  )    istiy.  535 


>  SpeclalizlnglnMenandWomen 

>  Personalized  Needles  Only 

>  Special  Rales forNewcomersandStiidents 

>  ComplimentaiyConsultatlon 

•  Body  Hair  Removal  byWaxing 


SIENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
INSTITUTE  (Florence) 

Culture,  language,  travel,  con- 
certs, Cre<iiVnon-<:rediL  Rome,  Venice,  3  days  in 
Switzerland.  Students,  Grads,  Professionals;  July 
1 5  to  August  1 7,  Cost  $1 735.  Special  low  cost 
charter  flight;  Write/call: 

SESSION  I  SENESE  PER  LA  MUSICA  E  L'ARTE 

Director,  595  Prospect  Rd.,  Waterbury,  CT  06706 
203-754-5741 
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What  did  the  student  strike  accomplish? 


The  budget,  the  media,  and  frustrated  students 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 


On  Jan.  25,  between  40,000  to  80,000 
students  across  the  country  — depend- 
ing on  whose  numbers  you  use — gath- 
ered to  protest  proposed  cuts  to  educa- 
tion. The  protesters  included  more  than 
4,000  U  of  T  students. 
The  students  were  fighting  against  the 

Bombarded  with  disillusioning 
statistics  about  the  deficit,  exposed 
to  constant  infighting  between 
student  groups,  and  the 
disparaging  coverage  of  every 
attempt  students  make  to  have 
themselves  heard,  ifs  amazing  we 
accomplish  anything  at  all. 

suggested  $2.6billion  cut  to  federal  cash 
transfer  payments  to  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. The  cuts  would  ultimately  leave 
the  students  to  pick  up  more  of  the  tab — 
about  S2,000  apiece. 

Student  leaders  declared  the  strike  a 
success,  a  victory  of  awareness  over  apa- 
thy. 

Pam  Frache,  the  national  strike  co- 
ordinator for  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  declared  the  strike,  an  imprec- 
edented  victory  for  students  and  student 
movements.  Frache  said  that  it  united 
students,  and  people,  far  beyond  those 
who  attended  the  strike. 

"For  many  students  who  came  out  in 
the  thousands,  it  was  their  first  time  at  a 
demonstration,"  she  said.  "The  debate 
and  discussion  was  happening  not  only 
among  those  students,  but  among  their 
friends  and  family.  In  terms  of  becoming 
aware  of  issues,  it  was  an  incredible 
experience  of  students  discussing  and 
taking  issues  seriously." 

But  this  "incredible  success,"  undoubt- 
edly the  largest  student  demonstration  in 
decades,  was  not  what  you  saw  on  the 
news.  The  media,  in  particular  daily  news- 
papers like  the  Toronto  Star  and  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  gave  the  students  little 
space,  if  any .  TV  news,  as  well,  paid  little 
attention;  much  of  what  it  did  run  was 
interviews  with  students  who  had  stayed 
away  from  the  protest. 

It's  been  happening  for  a  while.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  the  media  have 
focussed  on  student  activists,  it  is  inevi- 
tably student  protesters  throwing  maca- 
roni, or  staking  out  ministers'  homes,  or 
disrupting  committee  hearings.  The 
peaceful  protests  of  Jan.  25  received 
little  coverage  by  comparison  to  all  the 
negative  coverage  that  had  gone  before. 


Aaron  Magney,  president  of  the  Innis 
College  Students  Society  said  the  analy- 
sis of  students'  concerns  was  minimal,  at 
best. 

"There  was  nothing,  at  least  nothing 
substantial,  nothing  that  said  anything 
about  why  students  were  concerned," 
said  Magney. 

Charlotte  Warren,  vice-president  of 
the  Victoria  College  student  council,  says 
she  is  no  longer  will- 
ing to  believe  the 
media  is  an  objective 
filter  of  the  world 
around  us. 

"I  was  surprised 
that  wasn't  more  of 
an  issue,"  says  War- 
ren. 

"I  thought  it  would 

have  been  given  more 
front  page  coverage. 
I  don't  think  there's 
any  doubt  that  those 
institutions  have  their  own  agenda  be- 
yond that...  I  found  it  disappointing." 

Frache  says  the  strike  gave  many  stu- 
dents a  crash  course  in  practical  media 
analysis. 

"So  many  people  participated,  so  many 
people  found  themselves  not  accurately 
represented,  they  will  be  developing  a 
critical  eye." 

Marco  Santaguida,  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council's  president-elect, 
also  found  the  media  coverage  lacking  in 
substance. 

"It  depends  what  media  you  look  at. 
The  Globe  and  Mail  didn't  have  much 
good  to  say.  The  Star  looked  at  it  more 
objectively." 

Santaguida,  who  appears  in  the 
Globe's  single,  storyless,  photo  of  the 
protest,  says  he  was  disappointed  with 
its  negative  spin.  The  caption,  which 
read,  "Strike  out!,"  only  mentioned  that 
fewer  students  than  expected  showed 

up- 
Even  the  Toronto  Star's  coverage 
which  Santaguida  praises  was  buried  in 
the  back  of  the  paper,  on  page  14. 

Where  was  Itie  media? 

Who  is  responsible  for  keeping  the 
spotlight  off  students?  It' s  not  the  report- 
ers, says  Rita  Daly,  an  education  reporter 
at  the  Star.  Daly,  currently  on  a  leave  of 
absence,  said  newsroom  employees  have 
serious  concerns  about  the  effect  of  fed- 
eral spending  cuts.  She  blames  pressure 
from  above  for  the  lack  of  attention  given 
to  the  protesters. 

"There's  definitely  the  corporate  ar- 
gument that  students  should  pay  more 
and  allow  the  government  to  cut  back. 
There's  definitely  that  view  point,  that's 
strong." 


Innis  College's  Magney  sees  it  as  a 
simple  question  of  economics.  With  stu- 
dents at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  they  do 
not  gamer  much  in  the  way  of  attention, 
he  said. 

"Students,  because  they  [as  a  group] 
don't  have  any  money,  there  is  nothing 
you  can  do.  If  you  don't  have  any  money, 
no  one  is  going  to  pay  attention  to  you," 
said  Magney. 

Editorially,  the  Star  has  never  been 
behind  students,  supporting  this  year's 
ten  per  cent  tuition  hike.  Across  town, 
though,  the  Globe  and  Mail  has  called 
for  even  higher  hikes. 

But  Colin  Mackenzie,  the  Globe's 
deputy  managing  editor,  says  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  news  coverage. 
Mackenzie  believes  the  lack  of  attention 
to  student  protests  is  due  to  a  change  in 
the  way  journalism  covers  public  dem- 
onstrations. Things  that  would  have 
grabbed  the  headlines  ten  years  ago,  no 
longer  rank  as  worthy  of  attention,  he 
says. 

"I  guess  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the 
changing  nature  of  journalism.  Demon- 
strations don't  draw  that  much  cover- 
age," said  Mackenzie. 

"People  [just]  ran  around  and  dis- 
rupted rush  hour.  It  has  to  be  special  to 
grab  the  headlines  these  days." 

Another  factor,  Mackenzie  believes, 
is  the  lack  of  significance  traditionally 
attached  to  student  issues. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  a  doubt  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  pay  less  attention  to 
student  affairs  than  'adults',"  said  Mac- 


'There's  definitely 
the  corporate 
argument  that 
students  should 
pay  more  and 
allow  the  govern- 
ment to  cut  bock. 
There's  definitely 
that  view  point 
thafs  strong." 


kenzie. 

However,  U  of  T  professor  Rick 
Salutin  believes  it  goes  beyond  casual 
indifference.  Salutin  says  student  issues 
are  ignored  because  they  fall  outside  of 
the  media's  agenda. 

"Basically  they  are  boycotting  the  is- 
sue. In  a  sense  you  [students]  are  outside 
the  frame  of  what  is  considered  pertinent 
by  the  mainstream  media,"  said  Salutin. 

He  said  the  Globe  tends  to  be  more 
analytical  in  its  coverage  of  issues,  which 
also  helps  explain  the  lack  of  coverage  of 
the  strike,  itself  Because  they  had  of- 
fered "analysis"  pieces  as  the  issue  pro- 
gressed, there  was  no  reason  to  cover  the 
motivations  behind  the  student  action. 

"[During]  the  educational  changes  in 
the  social  policy  review,  we  carried  35 
stories.  We  had  covered  the  issue.  Just 
because  there  is  a  demonstration,  there 
was  no  need  to  cover  the  issue.  The  issue 
raised  had  been  fully  aired  in  our  pages, 
because  some  students  hold  a  rally,  it 
isn't  enough  to  re-air  the  issues,"  said 
Mackenzie. 

However,  even  at  their  best,  analysis 
pieces  are  rarely  in  students  favour,  says 
Salutin.  He  said  there  are  few  "analysts" 
who  speak  out  for  those  who  are  vulner- 
able within  society,  and  fewer  who  will 
disagree  with  the  dominant  view  of  the 
economy. 

"We've  never  had  such  a  one  party, 
multi-party  system.  There's  no  one  there 
who  will  speak  out  about  anything  ex- 
cept the  most  narrow  corporate  view." 

He  says  student  issues  are  analogous 


to  labour  issues.  Despite  representing 
thousands  of  people,  labour  leaders  are 
often  left  out  in  the  cold  by  major  media 
outlets. 

The  Star's  Daly  agrees,  saying  stu- 
dents aren't  the  only  ones  suffering  from 
media  neglect. 

"There  is  a  right-wing  backlash  across 
the  country.  There  are  so  many  forces 
that  arc  trying  to  make  people  focus  on 
the  deficit,  it  rallies  people  to  support 
any  government  cuts,"  said  Daly. 

"The  temptation  is  to  cut  in  more 
obvious  areas  instead  of  in  loopholes. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  to  immi- 
grants. It's  not  just  students.  They're 
easy  targets  when  limes  are  tough." 

Salutin  compares  the  coverage  of  the 
students  to  that  of  another  late  January 
news  story,  the  Preston  Manning-Re- 
form "tax  revolt,"  which  he  says  got 
substantially  more  press. 

"There  is  a  uniformity  of  acceptable 
and  unacceptable  issues  which  corre- 
spond to  the  dominant  interests  of  corpo- 
rate power,"  said  Salutin,  and  the  tax 
reform  is  more  acceptable  than  student 
protest. 

Mackenzie,  however,  says  the  tax  re- 
volt in  fact  received  little  attention.  If  it 
did,  it  was  because  it  was  an  "original" 
action,  and  had  a  defined  leader  in  Re- 
form leader  Manning. 

"One  of  the  difficulties  with  student 
politics  is  that  there  is  no  clearly  defined 
leader,"  said  Mackenzie. 

Without  a  widely 
recognized  and  ac- 
cepted leader  he 
said,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  media  to  fo- 
cus their  attention, 
he  said. 

A  lack  of 
leadership 

The  student 
movement  is  di- 
vided. There  is  noth- 
ing resembling  a 
united  resolve 
among  student  groups  to  fight  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  cuts.  Across  the  coun- 
try, alternative  student  organizations  have 
formed,  that  not  only  don' t  participate  in 
protests,  but  condemn  them. 

OUSA,  the  Ontario  Undergraduate 
Student  Alliance,  a  familiar  name  to  U  of 
T's  part-time  students,  who  pay  dues  to 
the  organization,  has  now  been  joined  by 
CASA — the  Canadian  Alliance  of  Stu- 
dent Associations. 

The  similar  utles  of  the  groups  belie 
other  similarities:  an  opposition  to  pub- 
lic protests,  and  their  longtime  organiz- 
ers, the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

Students,  they  say,  should  instead  be 


sitting  down  with  the  government  and 
negotiating. 

Rod  McLcod  is  a  member  of  CAS  A's 
board  of  directors  for  the  Atlantic  re- 
gion. He  says  that  few  CASA  schools 
supported  the  strike  because  they  did  not 
think  it  would  be  effective.  McLeod  says 
the  protest  organizers  have  proven  un- 
able to  find  constructive  solutions  that 
will  benefit  students. 

"They  arc  in  a  mode  of  reaction  not 
trying  to  find  solutions.  I  think  they  have 
lost  touch  in  that  sense." 

"Students  want  to  see  some  results. 
When  they  see  tuition  rising  year  after 
year,  they  turn  off  It  doesn't  make  them 
apathetic.  They  just  give  up  hope.  Effec- 
tive lobbyists  that  provide  solutions 
would  make  them  happy.  It  is  the  whin- 
ing from  student  leaders  that  turns  them 
off"  he  said. 

Both  McLeod  and  OUSA  spokesper- 
son Rick  Martin  say  the  government  is 
going  to  cut  back  on  spending,  anyway. 
What  student  lobby  groups  should  be 
doing  is  dealing  with  that  reality,  they 
say. 

"What  a  lobby  group  has  to  do  is  find 
solutions.  CFS  doesn't  seem  interested 
in  fixing  the  issues,"  McLeod  said. 

Students  must  concentrate  on  present- 
ing viable  alternatives,  says  McLeod. 

"There  arc  proposals  students  can  put 
forward,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  do  the 
work  of  the  government.  We  have  to 
look  at  the  government '  s  books  and  show 


Tor  exannple  if  the  government 
wants  to  bring  in  budget  cuts  to 
education,  they  ore  going  to 
push  it  through,  and  no 
amount  of  screaming  on  the 
studenfs  port  is  going  to 
change  that." 


them  where  the  money  is." 

As  well,  says  Martin,  big  protests  only 
give  the  government  and  media  a  valu- 
able tool  to  detract  from  the  message  he 
and  other  student  lobbyists  are  trying  to 
get  across. 

"If  they  are  the  visible  people  involved 
in  the  strike  and  they  are  very  extreme,  it 
was  possible  for  the  media  to  pick  up  on 
these  and  discredit  the  movement  as  a 
whole,"  he  said. 

Simple  coherent  arguments  are  the 
best  way  to  bring  people  on  side,  Martin 
says. 

But  U  of  T's  Santaguida  says  a  multi 
Please  see  "From,"  page  8 
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BY  Tiffany  Johnsen 

Certain  issues  hold  the  interest  of 
the  public  for  a  shon,  fervid  time 
and  then  fade  as  quickly  as  yes- 
terday's headlines.  Other  issues, 
like  abortion,  never  disappear 
from  public  consciousness  be- 
cause of  the  fundamental  ethical 
problems  they  pose.  Recently, 
incidents  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
involving  the  deaths  of  doctors 
have  once  again  stirred  up  the 
debate.  New  medical  techniques 
such  as  the  use  of  drugs  in  the 
procedure  also  move  the  issue 
into  the  news. 

At  U  of  T,  there  are  students  on 
both  sides.  Groups  on  campus  are 
engaged  in  counselling  and  or- 
ganizing, for  both  the  pro-ab<ir- 
lion  and  anti-abortion  camps. 

U  of  T  B  i  rthright  has  one  of  its 
two  Toronto  offices  at  St. 
Michael's  College.  Funded 
through  private  donations,  the 
anti-abortion  group  has  "official 
campus  group"  status. 

Mary  Bemey,  co-president  of 
Birthright,  defines  the  organiza- 
tion as  "a  crisis  pregnancy  serv- 
ice," aimed  at  eliminating  the  rea- 
sons for  abortion. 

In  addition  to  running  a  hotline 
for  pregnancy  counselling,  the 
group  offers  free  pregnancy  tests, 
dcxtor' s  re ferral s,  even  donations 
of  clothing  for  newborns.  They 
don't  give  women  money  for 
keeping  their  children,  but  do  try 
lo  help  ihem  find  resources  in  the 
community. 

On  campus.  Birthright  makes 
iisclf  known  lo  the  community 
by  participating  in  'clubs  days," 
placing  advertisements  in  the 
Varsity  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  posters  and 
notices  in  high  school  yearbooks. 

Morgan  sees  the  university 
woman  as  having  different  needs 
from  a  woman  who  would  ap- 
proach the  organization's  other 
office.  Some  of  the  pressures  that 
a  university  woman  face  make 
the  idea  of  a  pregnancy  more  dif- 
ficult to  face,  she  said. 

While  Birthright  is  an  anti- 
abortion  group,  Christine  Morgan 
of  ihc  U  of  T  office  states  its 
members  are  not  judgemental  or 
political. 

"We  don' t  get  involved  in  ptili- 
tics,"  says  Morgan.  "We  arc  here 
to  help  a  woman  in  need." 

Group  members  say  they  will 
not  attempt  to  coerce  women  to 
keep  their  babies,  just  provide 


alternatives.  According  to 
Morgan,  the  group  steadfastly 
avoids  the  use  of  graphic  pictures 
or  any  other  method  of  infiuenc- 
ing  a  woman's  opinion  that  will 
"damage  her  psyche." 

"We  offer  an  alternative  to 
abortion,"  says  Bemey.  "Mow- 
ever,  we  do  not  argue  the  issue. 
That  is,  we  are  not  political  in  any 
way.  The  decision  is  hers." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue  is 
the  student-funded  University  of 
Toronto  Women's  Centre.  Like 
Birthright,  the  Centre  frequently 
engages  in  counselling,  but  of  a 
different  kind. 

Gillian  Morton  of  the  Wom- 
en's Centre  says  the  group  is  pro- 
choice,  just  not  officially. 

'The  collective  has  no  policy, 
no  standardized  position,  because 
it  changes  so  often,"  says  Morton. 
"On  the  other  hand,"  she  states, 
"because  we  espouse  feminist 
views,  we  would  be  pro-choice." 

Often,  the  centre  refers  women 
to  other  organizations  on  campus 
and  in  the  city  proper. 

The  university-mn  Counsel- 
ling and  Learning  Skills  Service 
at  the  Koffier  Centre  is  one  or- 
ganization the  centre  refers  to. 
Rose  Marie  Harrop,  a  counsellor 
and  therapist  at  the  Counselling 
and  Learning  Skills  Service,  of- 
ten finds  herself  dealing  with 
women  wishing  an  abortion. 

"1  am  not  guided  by  protocol 
but  by  the  questions,  issues,  and 
concerns  of  the  woman,"  she  says. 
"Issues  of  partner  support,  the 
breakup  of  relationships  precipi- 
tated by  abortion." 

Harrop  deals  predominantly 
with  students'  "psychological" 
aspects  of  birth  issues.  Harrop 
gives  both  prc-abortion,  and  pre- 
natal counselling. 

The  Women's  Centre  also  re- 
fers women  loacommunily  health 
centre.  Women' s  Health  In  Wom- 
en's  Hands. 

A  government-funded  organi- 
zation affiliated  with  the  health 
ministry.  Women's  Health  in 
Women's  Hands  offers  counsel- 
ling to  aid  women  in  making  de- 
cisions, as  well  as  referrals  to 
abortion  clinics  if  the  woman  has 
decided  to  terminate  the  preg- 
nancy. They  will  administer  preg- 
nancy tests  and  offer  clinical  fa- 
cilities through  the  physician  and 
nurse  at  the  centre.  In  addition,  a 
woman  can  get  pre  and  post-natal 
care,  as  well  as  referrals  to  sup- 
port groups. 


A  spokesperson  for  Women's 
Health  In  Women's  Hands  says 
that  although  the  organization  is 
located  in  Toronto,  anyone  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  for  exam- 
ple Scarborough,  Elobicoke,  or 
North  York,  can  utilize  the  facili- 
ties. 

Not  all  groups  are  into  refer- 
rals and  counselling.  Students  for 
Life,  a  St.  Michael's-based  stu- 
dent group,  is  unabashedly  po- 
litical. Their  mission  staicmcni 
indicates  that  abortion  should 
never  be  an  option,  although  ii 
should  never  be  opposed  with 
violence.  'We  abhor  the  violence 
against  the  unborn, ...as  much  as 
we  abhor  violence  against  abor- 
tion providers,"  it  reads. 

"Our  goals  are  to:  end  the  need 
for,  and  the  legality  of,  abortion 
in  Canada,  [and]  educate  students 
about  the  tragedy  of  procured 
abortions." 

Students  for  Life  members 
have  attended  anti-abortion  ral- 
lies, from  Queen's  Park,  to  as  far 
away  as  Washington,  D.C.  Ed 
Ktxihl,  a  member  of  Students  for 
Life,  says  as  a  Catholic  student, 
he  follows  the  teachings  of  his 
church,  teachings  that  he  says  arc 
obviously  anti-abortion. 

"Life  begins  at  conception," 
argues  Koehl,  who  was  St. 
Michael's  College's  student 
president  last  year.  "The  only  rea- 
son abortion  would  be  accept- 
able is  if  a  woman's  life  is  in 
danger." 

Even  in  the  case  of  rape,  abor- 
tion is  not  forgiveable,  believes 
Koehl.  The  child  is  without  fault, 
he  says:  why  should  they  pay 
with  their  life  for  another's  sins? 

"That  is  blaming  achild  for  the 
sins  of  its  father." 

Adoption  is  always  an  option, 
believes  Koehl. 

"A  lot  of  women  have  had  abor- 
tions and  have  realized  what  they 
have  done,"  he  says.  "Abortion 
doesn't  solve  the  problem." 

Still,  Ki>ehl  condemns  recent 
acts  of  violence  against  doctors 
who  practice  abortions. 

Abortion  is  a  debate  that  has 
split  society.  Small  and  active 
groups  on  either  side  go  to  great 
lengths  trying  to  persuade  a  more 
silent  majority  .If  the  existence  of 
abortion  groups  on  campus 
groups  indicates  anything,  it  is 
that  the  campus  is  truly  a  micro- 
cosm, thai  the  debates  lhal  split 
public  opinion  outside  arc  going 
to  extend  here,  as  well. 


The  Thirteenth 
Larry  Sefton  Memorial  Lecture 

LEO  GERARD 

International  Secretary-Treasurer 
United  Steelworkers  of  America 

"A  MODERN  MILITANCY" 
THE  UNITED  STEELWORKERS 
THROUGH  THE  90'S  AND 
INTO  THE  NEXT  CENTURY 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  22,  1995  at  8:00  p.m. 

Arthur  M.  Kruger  Hall 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 

Admission:  Free 

For  more  information 
call  978-2411 
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U  of  T:  Too  political  or  too  homophobic? 

Why  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  studies  have  not  nnade  it  into  our  curriculum 


BY  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

"Lesbian  Gay  and  Bisexual  Stud- 
ies al  York  Universily:There's 
not  yet  a  formal  program  in  Les- 
bian, Gay  and  Bisexual  Studies  at 
York  University  in  any  of  the 
Undergraduate  Programs. ..Note 
however  that  many  courses  be- 
sides the  ones  listed  in  the  infor- 
mation package  do  allow  for  more 
concentrated  work  in  this 
area. ..Students  wishing  to  do  a 
whole  program  of  study  in  Les- 
bian, Gay  and  Bisexual  Studies 
do  have  the  opportunity  to  put 
together  their  own  major  draw- 
ing on  courses  from  different  de- 
partments and  divisions  in  their 
own  faculties  with  some  restric- 
tions on  courses." 

This  is  the  outline  presented  in 
the  York  University  calendar  for 
students  wishing  to  major  in  gay, 
lesbian  and  bisexual  studies — a 
program  not  offered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

This  university  likes  to  pride 
itself  at  being  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  thecounuy,  which  with 
its  downtown  location,  its  larger 
and  varied  population,  has  more 
resources  than  York  or  Rycrson, 
still  trails  behind  both  schools  in 
setting  up  a  program  on  gay  and 
lesbian  studies. 

While  it  has  an  individual 
course  or  two,  there  is  not  yet  an 
established  program,  leaving 
some  students  wondering:  why 
not? 

Ryerson  was  the  first  post-sec- 
ondary school  to  institute  a  gay 
and  lesbian  studies  program  in 
conjunction  with  its  department 
of  social  work.  It  now  offers 
courses  to  its  community  through 
itscontinuing  education  program. 

At  York,  the  courses  offered 
vary  according  to  the  departments 
they  are  associated  with.  As 


what  does  it  mean  to  be  male  and 
female,  the  second  fundamental 
category  of  nature,  how  univer- 
sal are  categories  of  sexuality, 
and  is  sexuality  part  of  one's  iden- 
tity." 

While  the  courses  at  York  are 
offered  through  a  series  of  de- 
partments, there  is  not  specific 
degree  that  states  a  student  has 
majored  in  the  gay  and  lesbian 
studies  program;  rather,  students 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate their  own  requirements  within 
the  framework  of  the  given 
courses. 

"You  can  make  your  own  de- 
gree requirements  by  talking  to 
the  academic  board,"  says  Kim. 
"I  think  you  come  down  basi- 
cally with  a  BA  in  Humanities 
majoring  in  gay  and  lesbian  stud- 
ies or  a  B  A  in  Literature  majoring 
in  gay  and  lesbian  studies." 

According  to  Kim,  enrolment 
in  the  gay  and  lesbian  studies 
courses  at  York  University  has 
been  positive,  and  crosses  the 
boundaries  of  sexual  orientation. 

"I  was  in  one  of  the  philosophy 
courses,  the  Gender  and  Sexual- 
ity, and  it' s  a  pretty  mixed  course. 
I  say  only  about  ten  of  the  100 
students  taking  the  course  were 
gay  or  lesbian.  Most  of  the 
heterosexuals  take  it  for  interest 
sake,  others  of  us  take  it  for  other 
reasons.  Recently,  I  haven't  seen 
any  backlash,  because  it's  not 
something  big  enough  for  people 
to  use  as  a  scapegoat  in  terms  of 
financial  difficulties  and  what  not. 
It's  basically  hush-hush.  Not  too 
many  people  know  about  it  to 
begin  with.  It' s  not  widely  adver- 
tised but  it's  still  in  all  the  course 
calendars." 

Students  at  this  university 
would  only  benefit  from  a  similar 
program,  says  Humberto  Carolo. 
Carolo,  co-coordinator  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Sexual  Educa- 


tion and  Peer 

"  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  counselling cen- 

tre,  believes  the 

homophobic  students  on 


the  campus  and  teachers 
and  obviously  there  are  a 
lot  of  homophobic  people."  lgbout 


Albert  Kim,  a  volunteer  at  the 
Bisexual,  Lesbian  and  Gay  Lines 
at  York  explains,  courses  begin 
in  first  year  with  the  Lesbian  Ex- 
perience in  Canada:  A  Critical 
Skills  Course. 

"It's  basically  a  seminar  class 
and  the  focus  areas  are  the  social 
history  of  lesbianism,  the  issues 
of  gender,  race,  class  and  sexual 
orientation,  series  of  identity  con- 
slmcted  from  political  vocation. 

"Another  one  we  have  is  Spe- 
cial Topics  in  Health  and  Soci- 
ety: Gender  Sexuality  and  Health 
in  North  America.  This  one  is  a 
course  on  thecross-cultural  analy- 
ses of  people's  conceptions  of 
male  and  female  characteristics 
and  social  preferences  in  North 
America  from  the  Victorian  Ages 
to  the  Sexual  Revolution  and  now 
to  AIDS." 

Courses  in  English,  visual  arts 
and  media  studies  are  also  of- 
fered, including  a  course  in  phi- 
losophy called 
Philosophy:  Gen- 
der and  Sexuality 
which,  as  Kim 
describes,  "exam- 
ines conceptual 
and  normative 
questions  about 
gender  and  na- 
ture, forms  and 
regulations  of  hu- 
man sexuality 
and  the  topics  ba- 
sically range  from 


eagerness  in 
which  gay,  les- 
bian and  bisexual 
students  join  vari- 
ous clubs  around 
such  as 
shows 
that  there  is  inter- 
est in  such  programs  on  campus. 

"There  is  a  definite  potential 
there  for  gay  and  lesbian  students. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  large  com- 
munity of  gay  and  lesbian  stu- 
dents at  U  of  T  and  we  would  only 
benefit  from  having  more  serv- 
ices and  more  programs  that  at- 
tracted these  students." 

Carolo  is  unsure  why  such  a 
program  has  not  been  offered  be- 
fore. 

"Perhaps  a  lack  of  interest,  a 
lack  of  funds.  Maybe  the  admin- 
istration hasn't  been  pressured 
enough  to  create  a  gay  and  les- 
bian studies  program,"  he  sug- 
gests. 

While  there  was  some  studera 
interest  a  few  years  ago,  Carolo 
has  not  seen  any  action  by  stu- 
dents this  year. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  are 
afraid  to  come  forward  with  such 
ideas  with  the  fear  of  encounter- 
ing homophobia  in  the  adminis- 


"I  think  a  lot  of  people  ore 
afraid  to  come  fonA/ord 
with  such  ideas  with  the 
fear  of  encountering 
homophobia  in  the  ad- 
ministration." 


tration,  encountering  homopho- 
bia in  groups.  I  believe  that's  a 
part  of  it." 

So  is  U  of  T  too  homophobic 
for  gay  studies?  After  all,  one  in 
four  incoming  students  said  in  a 
survey  they  believed  homosexu- 
ality should  be  illegal .  Not  neces- 
sarily, say  Sex  Ed  Centre  volun- 
teers. 

"1  think  the  reaction  is  mixed," 
says  Christina  Ramona  Ilea,  a  first 
year  volunteer  at  the  Sex  Ed  Cen- 
tre. "  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
homophobic  students  on  the  cam- 
pus and  teachers  and  obviously 
there  are  a  lot  of  homophobic 
people.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  very 
pro-gay  and  lesbian  and  very 
understanding  or  at  least  tolerant, 
so  I  think  the  reaction  is  mixed, 
and  it  depends  on  who  you  talk 
to,  and  it  depends  on  their  per- 
sonal experience." 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  calls  Ilea 
receives  at  the  centre  arc  from 
gay  and  lesbian  students  who  feel 
U  of  T  is  apathetic  towards  them, 
she  says. 

"Every  time  they  call  us,  we 
give  them  the  number  of 
LGBOUT  [Lesbians,  Gays,  and 
Bisexuals  of  U  of  T],  so  at  least 
they  have  the  sense  that  there  is 
one  group  at  least  on  the  campus. 

"But  I  think  they  are  annoyed 
at  the  fact  that  there  are  no  gay 
and  lesbian  programs." 

For  his  part,  Carolo  doubts  that 
gay  and  lesbian  studies  would  be 
too  political  for  U  of  T. 

"I  don't  think  they're  political 
at  all.  I  mean,  we  have  a  women's 
studies  program,  we  have  an  Af- 
rican studies  program,  we  have 
numerous  programs.  Why  would 
this  be  too  political?  Wc  would 
be  looking  at  issues,  human  rights 
issues,  history,  and  I  don't  con- 
sider that  political  at  all." 


Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U  of  T  campuses. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  University  of  Toronto 

16  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1  Telephone:  978-4874 


Study  on  the  French  Riviera 

Earn  up  to  one  full  year  transferable  Canadian  university  credits 
on  a  Canadian  campus  near  Nice. 

The  Universile  canadicnne  en  France  offers  courses  in  English  or  French.  NO  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
SKll.l.S  NI'XESSARY.  Three  semesters:  Fall  (September  to  December);  Wi'/Ker (January  to  April); 
Spring  (May  to  June.  si)i  weeks.)  Federal  and  Provincial  student  aid  available. 
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Dirvcl  line  (705)  673-6513 
Canada-wide  Toll  Free  1-800-387-1387 


City 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Telephone 

For  more  information  contact  the 
Universile  canadienne  en  France 
Laurentian  University 
Sudbury.  Ontario  P3E  2C6 


1995  GRADS 

Qualify  Portraits  by 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  SINCE  1915 

Take  advantage  of  Special  Student 
Rates  ...  by  calling  us  NOW  at 

925-2222 

$10  'off  Sitting  Fee  Price  with  this  Ad" 

200  DAVENPORT  RD. 
(AT  AVENUE  ROAD) 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 

THE 

Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 
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From  the  streets  to  the  budget  -  was  it  worth  it? 


Continued  from  page  5 

plicily  of  student  groups  are  akin 
to  having  too  many  cooks  in  a 
kitchen. 

"If  you  have  more  that  one 
organization  prevailing  over  stu- 
dent issues,  it  lends  to  cause  much 
confusion,"  suggests  Santaguida. 
"That's  why  we  didn't  join 
OUSA.  It  clouds  our  minds  and 
makes  things  more  confusing  that 
they  should  be." 

Where  now? 

The  media' s  insistence  that  the 
protest  was  a  bust,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  student  organizations  at 
odds  has  left  many  students 
throwing  up  their  hands  in  frus- 
tration. 

Magney  says  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve any  amount  of  persuasion 
from  any  group  will  change  the 
government's  mind  anymore. 

"For  example  if  ihc  govern- 


ment wants  to  bring  in  budget 
cuts  to  education,  they  are  going 
to  push  it  through,  and  no  amount 
of  screaming  on  the  student's  part 
is  going  to  change  that,"  he  said. 

But  other  students  refuse  to 
accept  the  label  "apathetic." 

Brad  Morrison,  president  of 
the  St.  Michael's  College  Stu- 
dents' Union,  said  the  strike  did 
make  students  aware  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  no  longer  there  to 
protect  their  interests. 

"I  think  thai  it  was  effeciive  in 
that  a  lot  of  students  became  aware 
of  what's  going  on.  It  did  say 
something  to  the  politicians,  but 
it  brought  out  some  true  col- 
ours...," he  .said. 

Morrison  points  to  Human 
Resources  minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy's  comments  referring 
to  students  as  a  pampered  group 
of  whining,  spoiled  children. 

"Thai  shows  a  lack  of  consid- 
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cration  for  a  large  part  of  the 
population,"  Morrison  said. 

Despite  the  vaslness  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Morrison  says,  Jao-  25 
was  a  remarkable  show  of  unity, 
especially  for  a  university  tradi- 
tionally labelled  apathetic, 

"You  arc  always  going  to  have 
people  who  are  passive,"  says 
Morrison.  "But  there  arc  those 
who  want  toef  feet  change  to  what 
is  negative.  There  is  an  apathy, 
but  to  paint  everyone  with  the 
same  brush  is  an  over  generaliza- 
tion, (and)  It's  a  sad  generaliza- 
tion," 

Santaguida  agreed  the  strike 
brought  unity  to  a  campus  that 
has  been  lacking  it  for  years. 

"We  weren't  successful  in 


changing  the  decision  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  cut  transfer 
payments.  We  were  successful  in 
uniting  thousands  of  students  to 
fight  our  battles  against  the  cuts," 
he  said. 

On  a  nationwide  level,  CFS's 
Frache  applauded  the  efforts  of 
.students. 

"To  have  mobilized  in  more 
than  20  cities  across  the  country, 
[despite  the  fact]  more  and  more 
students  arc  going  to  school  and 
working.jandj  to  call  students 
apathetic. ..that  certainly  contra- 
dicts any  notion  of  students  being 
apathetic,"  said  Frache. 

Victoria  College's  Warren 
agrees  it  is  to  the  credit  of  stu- 
dents that,  despite  their  increas- 


ingly packed  schedules,  they  still 
managed  to  donate  time  and  ef- 
fort to  causes  ihey  feel  are  impor- 
tant. 

"I  think  students  are  balancing 
a  lot.  They  have  many  things  to 
deal  with,"  says  Warren,  "I  don't 
think  they  are  apathetic.  It's  hard 
to  strike  a  balance  in  our  day-to- 
day lives.  We  have  to  at  some 
point  decide  what  our  priorities 
are  and  fight  for  those," 

Salutin  said  that  the  mere  act  of 
sparking  discussion  among  peo- 
ple— and  drawing  attention  to 
student  issues — was  in  itself  ben- 
eficial: not  only  to  students,  but 
to  every  group  being  scapegoaled 
by  the  government. 

"I  think  it  blocked  their  equa- 


nimity, how  everyone  was  one 
sided  about  shredding  social  pro- 
grams," said  Salutin."You  send 
out  the  flag  to  other  groups  being 
savaged  and  lay  the  ground  work 
for  connectedness." 

Maybe  that  connectedness  will 
be  the  only  enduring  legacy  of 
the  Jan.  25  strike.  Much  of  what 
students  were  opposing  came  true, 
anyway,  in  last  month's  federal 
budget. 

Still,  bombarded  with  disillu- 
sioning statistics  about  the  defi- 
cit, exposed  to  constant  infight- 
ing between  student  groups,  and 
the  disparaging  coverage  of  every 
attempt  students  make  to  have 
themselves  heard,  it's  amazing 
we  accomplish  anything  at  all. 


POP  QUIZ 


SOLUTION 


You  need  to  find  a  place  for  next  year  or  this  summer 
that's  affordable,  close  to  campus,  and  friendly. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO?  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


In  a  recent  survey  of  Campus  Co-op  members: 

•  82%  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  Co-op  as  good  or  excellent 
•  74%  said  Co-op  is  good  or  excellent  in  terms  of  price 

•  93%  rated  their  fellow  members  as  good  or  excellent 

•  82%  believe  the  location  of  Co-op  to  be  excellent 


The  stats  tell  the  whole  story.  People  are  happy 
with  what  Campus  Co-op  has  to  offer.  They 
know  it's  tough  to  find  a  nicer  place  for  a  better  price. 
Our  members  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  houses  sur- 
round U  of  T  and  are  just  steps  away  from  classes. 
Also  some  of  our  houses  come  with  a  meal  plan.  This 
way  when  you  move  in  you  can  have  tasty  and  nutri- 
tious meals  at  a  price  that  you  can  easily  afford.  But 
the  best  thing  about  Campus  Co-op  has  to  be  the 
people  who  live  here.  We're  friendly  people  from  all 
different  types  of  backgrounds.  This  way  you're  guar- 
anteed to  make  at  least  a  few  close  friends.  The  truth 
is  that  if  you're  looking  for  a  great  place  to  live  next 
fall  or  this  summer  a  really  smart  move  would  be  to 

look  into  Campus  Co-op. 
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Dancing  through  the  rock  *n  *roll  movie  tradition 

Bruce  McDonald  moves  from  the  road  to  the  reservation 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 

Varsity  Staff 

He's  hip,  he's  cool,  he's  known 
as  Canada's  own  bad  boy  of  film. 
Bruce  McDonald,  straight  from  the 
success  of  his  rock  'n'roil  road 
movies,  Roadkill  and  Highway  61, 
has  branched  out  into  uncharted  ter- 
ritory for  himself — not  only  by  filming 
an  adaptation  of  W.P.  Kinsella's  first 
published  work  of  native  short  stories, 
but  by  departing  from  his  usual  niche. 

Wih  Dance  Me  Outside, 
McDonald  introduces  the  audience 
toSilas(Ryan  Black)  and  Frank(Adam 
Beach),  two  kids  on  the  verge  of  adu  It- 
hood  and  unaware  of  what  they're 
about  to  do.  Waiti  ng  to  enter  mechan- 
ics school  (pending  the  completion  of 
the  short  story  for  their  admission), 
they're  further  delayed  by  a  series  of 
events  occurring  on  two  weekends,  a 
year  apart:  the  murder  of  a  local  girl 
(Tamara  Podemski)  by  a  white  man, 
Clarence  (the  Headstones'  Hugh 
Dillon),  the  desperate  attempt  of 
Silas'  sister  (Lisa  LaCroix)  to  get  preg- 
nant by  her  white  lawyer  husband 
(Kevin  Hicks)  and  the  eventual  plot  to 
murder  Clarence.  As  a  result.  Dance 
Me  Outside  is  still  the  rock  'n  roll 
ride  synonymous  with  Bruce 
McDonald,  but  not  quite  in  the  same 
vein  as  his  previous  films. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  de- 
parture," admits  McDonald.  "Both 
/?oac//c/7/ and  H/gh  way  6  /  came  out  of 
the  same  idea.  We  did/?oac/<:/7/justas 
a  sketch,  basically  to  prove  people 
that  we  could  make  a  movie  so  they 
would  give  us  money  to  make  High- 
way 61. 

"And  then  Dance  Me  Outs/dewas 
something  very  different  altogether.  I 
think  part  of  the  inspiration  for  doing 
it  was  because  the  people  want  you  to 
make  road  movies.  You  can't  please 
everybody,  but  it's  still  good  to  keep 
people  surprised." 

There  is  still  the  element  of  com- 


edy, the  dry  sense  of  humour  charac- 
teristic of  McDonald's  films.  With 
Dance  Me  Outside,  the  life  cycle  of 
birth  and  death  adds  a  uncharacteris- 
tic depth  to  the  film. 

"I  say  it's  a  comedy  about  a 
tragedy,"  explains  McDonald.  "I 
guess  maybe  there  is  a  better  way  to 
explain  it,  but  you  know  the  circle  is 
very  key.  Whereas  the  first  two  mov- 
ies were  straight  lines.  Thunder  Bay  to 
New  Orleans,  this  was  about  drawing 
a  circle.  So  to  me  it  was  much  more 
complex,  complicated.  It's  presented 
as  a  comedy  or  something  that's  fun 
in  contrast  with  what  people  gener- 
ally know  or  have  come  to  expect 
froman  issue-driven  film  if  it'sabout 
natives  or  people  of  colour.  Charac- 
ters are  essentially  symbols  for  some- 
body, and  so  we  thought  'Let's  try 
to  shake  this  up  a  bit  and  let's  present 
it  essentially  as  a  comedy.' 

"But  it's  also  a  story  of  growing 
up.  It's  a  story  of  injustice,  it's  a 
story  about  murder,  birth.  I  was  trying 
to  keep  that  balance — that  was  the 
tricky  line  to  walk  because  there  was 
some  heavy  stuff  in  the  film. 

"The  great  thing  about  Indian  cul- 
ture is  that  it's  very  different.  They 
seem  to  accept  humour  into  their  lives 
much  more  readily  than  we  do. 
They're  so  used  to  death  and  to 
tragedy  and  to  nightmarish  situations 
that  they've  developed  this  very 
ironic,  dry  sense  of  humour  about 
things.  The  film  tries  to  reflect  that.  In 
the  m  idst  of  a  tragedy,  somethi  ng  very 
funny  wi  1 1  happen  and  for  some  white 
people  it's  a  little  unsettling,  or  they 
don't  quite  know  how  to  take  it.  But 
Indian  people  can  ride  both  tracks. 
They  don't  have  to  mentally  prepare 
before  they  can  laugh  again.  It's  a 
weird  thing." 

Broughtto  his  attention  by  Norman 
"The  King"  Jewison,  who  has  held 
onto  the  rights  of  the  film  for  over  ten 
years,  it  wasn't  until  McDonald  got 
his  hands  on  it  that  the  screenplay 


began  to  take  shape.  After  hammer!  ng 
out  a  basic  script,  he  handed  it  over  to 
Don  McKellar  and  John  Frizzell,  and 
in  about  two  weeks  a  finished  script 
was  presented. 

With  the  writing  genius  of  Don 
McKellar(who  penned  McDonald's 
previous  films),  McDonald  was  able 
to  incorporate  the  characteristic  dry 
ironic  twists  that  merge  well  with  the 
story. 

"It's  sort  of  a  black  humour,  dark 
humour  and  he  [McKellar]  really  has 
that  gift.  And  actually  in  a  weird  sort  of 
way,  I  never  even  thought  about  it 
until  this  moment,"  McDonald  muses. 
"It  is  a  kind  a  funny  fit  because  both 
John  and  Don  were  a  little  hesitant. 
They  said  'Geez,  what  do  we  know 
about  Indians?' 

"I  said  'Well,  don't  even 
fuckin'  think  about  them  as  Indians. 
Just  think  about  them  as  teenage  kids. 
The  Indian  thing  will  take  care  of  itself 
because  we'll  cast  Indians  and 
we'll  shoot  on  the  reserve  and  the 
actors  will,  if  they  think  something  is 
way  out  of  line,  fix  it.  So  you  guysjust 
worry  about  the  story.' 

"Once  they  got  past  that,  it  was  no 
problem,  and  that's  the  thing  that 
really  stopped  a  lot  of  the  other  writ- 
ers, too,  that  they'll  start  to  write 
Indian  things  or  they'll  start  to  be 
very  overly  cautious.  It's  all  these 
notions  of  what  should  be  done,  and 
it  was  just  nuts. 

"When  you  watch  The  Breakfast 
Clubyou're  not  asking  the  writers  to 
include  scenes  of  them  going  to 
church.  There's  a  feeling  of  'Well 
we're  these  white  artists  and  we're 
going  to  be  very  protective  of  our  sort 
of  token  Indian  brothers,  and  our  mi- 
nority people  that  can't  take  care  of 
themselves.  We're  going  to  look  out 
for  them'  and  it's  really  hypocriti- 
cal." 

What  made  the  film  equally  chal- 
lenging for  McDonald  was  a  slew  of 
fresh  faces.  Gone  are  the  fami  liarity  of 


I'll  take  you  on  the  ride  of  your 

Don  McKellar  (though  try  and  spot 
him  in  one  of  the  dance  party  scenes) 
and  Valerie  Buhagiar.  Instead, 
McDonald  cast  relatively  unknown 
native  actors,  looking  for  freshness. 

"We  wanted  it  to  be  sexy  and  I 
wanted  it  to  be  not  earnest  in  any  way. 
There  was  a  lot  of  talk  earlier  that  we 
should  make  the  main  characters  25 
because  there  seemed  to  be  more 
actors  visible  in  that  age  range.  But  I 
said  'No  it's  got  to  be  18,  19, 
because  it's  a  special  age  and  you 
want  to  capture  people  just  before 
they  start  to  get  bitter,  when  there's 
still  lots  of  hope." 

It's  the  relative  ease  with  which 
the  actors  perform  on  camera  that 
entice  the  audience  watching  Dance 
Me  Outside.  The  cast  and  crew  gelled 
by  livingtogetheron  a  reservation  just 
outside  Parry  Sound  where  the  film 
was  shot. 

"It  makes  such  a  difference  shoot- 


ing on  location.  I've  actually  been 
lucky  never  to  have  shot  a  film  in 
Toronto  where  at  the  end  of  the  day 
you  go  home  and  have  to  do  your 
laundry.  There's  something  really 
special  about  going  away.  When  you 
go  away,  one,  you're  living  in  a  new 
place;  two,  you  become  part  of  a  new 
community  of  people.  In  this  case  it 
was  an  Indian  reserve  and  a  small 
town  and  three,  when  the  day  is  over 
or  the  week  is  over,  there's  really 
nowhere  else  to  go  but  to  hang  out 
with  each  other,"  McDonald  says. 

"So  the  grips  bond  with  the  actors 
and  the  producers  bond  with  the  art 
department.  Everybody  begins  to  treat 
each  other  as  people  and  learn  how  to 
communicate  on  a  basic  level.  And 
it's  the  film  that  brcjght  these  great 
moments  together.  So  people  actually 
begin  putting  even  more  into  the  film 
and  putting  more  of  themselves  into 
it,  because  it  became  their  whole  life." 


The  fairy  tale  Walt  Disney  wouldn  T  dare  to  do 

The  Secret  of  Roan  Inish  keeps  clear  of  sentimentality 


by  Nick  Kazamia 
Varsity  Staff 

John  Sayles  is  ajrue  maverick. 
Unlike  any  other  independent 
filmmaker  working  today,  he 
creates  his  unique  and  personal 
films  with  a  clear-eyed  sensi- 
bility distinctly  his  own.  Sayles 
doesn't  just  produce  the  films 
he  directs;  he  writes  and  edits 
them,  too.  FromPass/on  Fishto 
The  Brother  From  Another 
Planet,  Sayles  has  created  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and 
understated  films  to  come  out 
of  the  United  States  in  the  past 
1 5  years. 

As  well  as  filmmaking,  Sayles 
has  also  published  four  books, 
three  novels  and  one  collec- 
tion of  short  stories,  proving 
himself  to  be  that  rare  hybrid:  a 
gifted  writer  as  equally  skilled 
a  filmmaker.  Though  writers 
have  been  involved  with 


filmmaking  since  cinema's 
origins — thanks  to  their 
screenwriting  credits  the  liq- 
uor cabi  nets  of  Dorothy  Parker 
and  William  Faulkner  were  al- 
ways stacked — few  writers  Oean 
Cocteau  isaglaring exception) 
have  utilized  the  medium  of 
film  as  a  means  of  expression. 

John  Sayles'  work,  whether 
he's  using  celluloid  or  prose, 
is  rooted  in  story-telling.  It  is 
apt,  therefore,  that  Sayles' 
latest.  The  Secret  of  Roan  Inish, 
is  based  on  folklore. 

Set  in  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, The  Secret  of  Roan  Inish 
centers  on  Fiona  (Jeni 
Courteny),  a  young  girl  with 
locks  as  burnished  as  Daryl 
Hannah's  and  a  mind  as  ac- 
tive as  Angela  Lansbury's. 
Fiona  is  sent  by  her  widowed 
father  to  live  with  her  grand- 
parents, two  jolly-faced  bun- 
dles of  love,  who  feed  Fiona's 


hungry  mind  with  folk  legends. 

To  say  anything  more  about 
The  Secret  of  Roan  Inish  would 
be  to  give  away  the  film's 
charms.  The  island  across  the 
ocean,  the  seals  and  the  ocean 
itself  all  figure  prominently 
within  the  narrative,  thereby 
creating  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal and  whimsical  films  ever 
about  folklore. 

If  The  Secret  of  Roan  Inish 
sounds  like  Walt  Disney  fare, 
it's  not.  The  clarity  of  the  Irish- 
tinged  voices  of  the  actors  (the 
actors'  accents  aren't  of  the 
thick  Dublin  brogue  found  in 
The  Snapper,  but  instead  easy 
to  comprehend)  is  the  solitary 
indication  the  film  is  geared 
towards  children. 

The  film  borrows  as  much 
from  Shakespeare'sTheTem- 
pesf  (the  island.  Roan  Inish,  is  a 
mystical  wonderland  of  shrubs 
and  spirits)  as  it  does  from  The 


Secret  Garden,  which  has  a 
similar  heroine  though  not 
nearly  as  interesting  a  film-go- 
ing experience. 

What  is  extraordinary  about 
The  Secret  of  Roan  Inish  is  how 
unsentimental  it  is.  Seldom  has 
a  filmmaker  with  subject  mat- 
ter as  slippery  as  "seals"  and 
children  shown  such  restraint. 
There  is  a  lack  of  mushy  sweet- 
ness that  makes  the  film  all  the 
more  plausible.  When  the 
magical  moments  are  pre- 
sented, it  is  with  such  casual- 
ness  that  we  wilfully  accept 
them.  It's  not  until  the  film's 
conclusion,  when  the  film's 
charms  have  worn  off,  that  we 
realize  that  we've  been  drawn 
into  a  fairy  tale  about  life  and 
death. 

If  flashy,  gee-whiz 
filmmaking  a  la  Tarantino  is  a 
shot  of  morphine,  than  the  work 
of  John  Sayles  will  strike  you  as 


being  soothing  as  valium.  The 
stripped-down  style  of 
Sayles's  work  is  so  placid  and 
comforting  that  it's  the  cin- 
ematic equivalent  of  a  comfy 
wool  blanket.  Louis Malle once 
remarked  that  if  a  film  editor  of 
his  ever  won  an  Academy 
Award,  he'd  never  work  with 
him  again.  A  film,  Malle  re- 
marked, should  look  effortless. 


seamless:  this  is  exactly  what 
John  Sayles  accomplishes  in 
this  film. 

The  Secret  of  Roan  Inish  is  a 
lulling  hum  of  a  bedtime  story. 
If  you  pay  attention  you  will  be 
lulled  back  into  a  time  when 
fairy  talescould  come  true,  and 
all  the  world  consisted  of  was 
the  loving  embrace  of  your 
grandmother's  arms. 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Canadian  men  is  rising.  As  a  resvilt,  many 
young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have  children. 
If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanitarian  instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a  sjserm 
donor,  write  us,  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00  and  4:00 
p.m.  for  further  Information.  All  Inquiries  are  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 

Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful  candidates 
is  guaranteed. 


CENTRE 
649  Queensway  W., 


Miuissauja,  L5B  INl,  897-9600 


HART  HOUSE  WOMEN 

HairPlace  ^IfdS!" 

FINEST  CUTTING  &  STYLING  -$X4.00 

978-2431  Kna 


TELEMARKETERS  / 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

Become  part  of  a  progressive  team-oriented 
organization: 

•  Daytime,  evening  and  weekend  shifts 
available,  Mon.  -  Sat. 

•  Phone  sales 

•  Working  in  a  dynamic,  friendly  environment 

•  Easy  access,  downtown  location 

•  Training  provided 

•  Guaranteed  $9.50/hr.  -i-  opportunity  for 
advancement 

•  Using  your  keyboarding  experience 

Please  call  (416)  922-4711  for  an  appointment 


MANPOWER 

tlmp(  111  amy  SEHVICES 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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The  world  (of  music)  according  to  Velvet  Crush 

Drummer  Ric  Menck's  words  of  wisdom  on  the  Stones,  Teenage  America  and  tlie  fanaticism  of  Japan 


Hey  guys  - 1  said  to  stand  together^. 

by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 


Don't  get  Velvet  Crush  drum- 
mer Ric  Menck  talking  about 
music — he'll  never  stop. 
Whether  it's  the  gods  of 


music,  his  absolute  hatred  for 
the  Jesus  and  Mary  Chain  or 
various  encounters  with  the 
elite  of  the  "alternative  world" 
(take  your  pick —  J,  Evan,  Belly, 
Stephen  'Tin  Tin'  Duffy) — 
one  thing  for  sure,  he  has  a 
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Off  All 
Products  & 
Services 

PLUS!  Free 
U.V.  Coating 
With  This  Ad 


mumms 

to  all 
STUDENTS 

& 

FACULTY 

UPON  PRESENTATION 
OF  UNIVERSITY  I.D. 

EATON  CENTRE 

level  4,  next  to 
Mr.  Greenjeans 
581-1621 


valid  with  other  discounts,  coupons, 
special  promotton  Items. 


Friday,  March  1 7th,  1 995 
12:00  pm  -  2:00  pm 
in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House 

$8.00  Buffet  (green  beer  extra) 
Irish  Food  •  Irish  Music 

Featuring  the  INNISHOWEN 
CEILI  BAND 

Advanced  ticket  sales  available  at  the 
Hall  Porter's  Desk  startirig  Tuesday.  March  14. 
For  more  information  please  call  978-2452. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


story  for  everything. 

As  the  spokesperson  for  the 
Rhode  Island  trio,  which  is  also 
made  up  of  bassist/singer  Paul 
Chastain  and  guitarist  Jeff 
Borchardt,  Menck  is  as  charis- 
matic as  he  is  biting.  Opening 
for  the  Jesus  and  Mary  Chain 
may  not  be  the  right  place  for 
Velvet  Crush,  but  this  position 
with  Oasis,  whom  they  support 
tonight  at  the  Phoenix,  fits  them 
perfectly.  They  are  kindred  spir- 
its, sharing  a  common  bond  of 
inspiration:  the  rock'n'roll 
tradition  of  the  late  '60s.  And 
maybe  the  crowd  reaction  will 
improve  slightly  from  the  last 
time  they  were  in  town,  play- 
ing to  an  audience  in  tune  with 


their  brand  of  music,  adding  a 
twist  to  an  old  classic.  But  as 
Menck  points  out,  at  least  To- 
ronto isn't  as  bad  as  Atlanta. 

"It's  okay  because  it's 
the  way  it  is  nowadays,"  says 
Menck  of  the  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm from  audiences.  "The 
only  place  it  isn't  this  way  is 
in  Japan.  We  go  there  once  a 
year  and  for  some  reason  we 
have  a  huge  following.  And 
they're  incredibly  enthusias- 
tic— I  think  because  they 
haven't  been  inundated  with 
as  much  music  as  Western  cul- 
ture has.  And  they  also  don't 
seem  to  be  as  uptight  in  terms 
of  trying  to  be  hip  or  trying  to 
look  like  they're  in  control  of 
themselves.  They  just  don't 
care:  they  have  a  good  time. 
But  everywhere  else  we 
played — all  of  Europe,  here — 
people  are  very  cautious.  I 
mean,  they've  seen  it  all,  so 
it's  weird." 

It's  amazing  Menck 
doesn't  find  it  weird  to  have 
fourteenagejapanesegirlssave 
up  their  money  to  fly  the  band 
to  play  Japan  a  few  years  ago. 
And  now,  they've  become 
the  latest  American  Invasion  in 
Japan,  a  sort  of  Beatles  for  the 
'90s. 

"In  Japan  we're  really 
popular  and  people  chase  us 
down  the  street  and  after  two 
weeks  of  it  you're  so  crazy. 
You  can't  leave,  you  can't 
go  to  the  store  without  being 
mobbed  and  I  don't  know  if  I 
can  deal  with  that." 

Maybe  it's  a  Japanese  de- 
sire for  anything  that's  Ameri- 
can vintage.  And  the  craze  fits 


TREEPLANTIMiS 
THIS  SUMMER? 


Don't  be  left  out  on  a  limb... 

HBtCULES  can  outfit  you  from  Head  to  Toe! 


Clieck  us  out,  we've  got  it.. 


Raingear  -  Wetskins  & 
Ponchos 

Army  Pants  and  other 
Surplus  Items 
NOKIA  &  MAHERHORN 
Steel  Toe  Boots 
Tents 

Sleeping  Bags 
..and  much,  much  more,  at  prices  to  suit  your  budget 


if 


Insect  Repellent 
Backpacks 
Head  Netting 
Camping  Accessories 
Long  Underwear  - 
Combination  &  2  pc. 
Socks  and  Gloves 


HERCULES 

OUTFITTERS 

577  Yonge  St.  •  North  of  Wellesley 
Tel:  416/924-7764 


Present  this  ad  to  receive  a  10%  discount  on  au.  regular 

PRICED  merchandise...    OFFER  VAUD  THRU  APRIL  30/95 


Velvet  Skin  Esthetic  Studio 
Offers  Special  for 
U  of  T  students! 


facial  $37.00      full  leg  wax  $37.00 

pedicure  $24.00  upper  leg  wax  $24.00 
manicure       $13.00       lower  leg  wax  $19.00 

Call  for  appointments. 
Inquire  about  our  electrolysis  sessions 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  969-8473 


perfectly  for  a  band  who  takes 
the  name  of  their  latest  CD, 
Teenage  Symphonies  to  God, 
from  a  phrase  Brian  Wilson 
used  to  describe  the  celestial 
sound  of  the  Beach  Boys' 
Sm/Vealbum,  a  CD  full  of  three- 
minute  pop  songs  that  owe  a 
nod  to  the  past. 

"For  us  it's  especially 
weird  because  we're  anach- 
ronistic in  some  ways.  I  was  a 
kid  in  the  late  '60s,  early  '70s 
(I  was  16  in  1976  when  punk 
rock  h it),  so  I  started  I  i steni  ng  to 
records  when  the  Beatles  were 
it.  Everybody  I  knew  loved  the 
Beatles.  If  you  didn't  know 
everythi  ng  about  the  Beatles  i  n 
my  neighbourhood,  then  you 
were  an  idiot.  People  either 
knew  about  sports  or  they  knew 
about  the  Beatles.  And  I  chose 
the  Beatles  because  I  was  bad 
at  sports  and  school. 

"And  so  that's  where  I 
started — Beatles,  Byrds,  Rolling 
Stones,  then  from  there  it  was 
very  disparaging  for  a  while 
because  Supertramp  and  the 
Eagles  were  in.  That's  what 
everybody  in  my  high  school 
listened  to  and  I  thought  it  was 
just  terrible.  So  I  stayed  listen- 
ing to  my  Beatles  records  until 
punk  rock  hit.  I  was  so  excited, 
I  thought  this  is  nothing  new 
really,  but  it's  so  exciting,  so 
energized,  it's  loud  and  my 
parents  didn't  like  it,  so  I 
thought  it  was  great.  We're 
coming  from  there,  and  kids 
today,  I  don't  know  where 
they're  coming  from,  espe- 
cially 16  year-old  kids  who 
don't  know  who  the  Beatles 
are.  They  maybe  know  who 


Black  Sabbath  is,  or  Led  Zep- 
pelin, but  they  don't  know, 
they  don't  understand  about 
that." 

Well,  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  it  they  know 
reinterpretations  of  Black  Sab- 
bath, like  Soundgarden  and 
Stone  Temple  Pilots. 

"They  look  at  the  Rolling 
Stones  now  as  dinosaurs,  these 
really  old  farts.  And  they  are 
old  farts,"  explains  Menck. 
"This  is  basically  art  music, 
like  when  you  go  to  a  museum 
and  look  at  a  painting,  it  was 
painted  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
but  it  doesn't  meant  it's  not 
beautiful  anymore." 

Once  Menck  said  that  the 
ultimate  is  to  make  music  bet- 
ter than  those  you  worship.  But 
has  Velvet  Crush  achieved  that? 

"I  don't  know  if  I'm  ever 
going  to  know  that.  That's  the 
goal.  I  have  my  own  personal 
gods  of  music  and  they're  the 
Byrds,  the  Beatles  and  the  Roll- 
ing Stones.  I  think  they  did  it 
best,  they  did  it  first,  they  looked 
the  coolest.  I  don't  know  if 
we'll  ever  make  it.  That's 
up  to  the  people  who  are  lis- 
tening. Nowadays  we're  just 
trying  to  do  something  that's 
high  quality,  and  we  hope  that 
the  records  sound  great  over  a 
long  period  of  time — that  they 
don't  just  sound  great  for  ten 
minutes  and  it'salloverwith. 
We  hope  that  you  can  put  them 
on. 

"Like  the  Burrito  Brothers 
records,  you  can  play  them  now 
and  they  sou  nd  as  good  as  they 
probably  did  when  they  came 
out.  That'souronly  real  goal." 


SPERM  DONORS 


Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  nnethods  of  sperm  cryopreservation 
and  therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  Information  call: 


425-0112 
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MAYBE 
PRINCETON 
REVIEW 
STUDENTS 
ARE  JUST 
SMARTER. 


Maybe  our  students  are  smarter, 
or  ma>'be  they're  just  better 
prepared.  The  Princeton  Review  is 
the  nation's  fastest  growing  LS.M 
course.  .\nd  for  good  reason. 

We  keep  our  classes  smaU  ( 10  to 
1.5  students)  so  you're  guaranteed 
plenty  of  personal  attention.  If 
there's  a  concept  that  you  don't 
understand,  our  teachers  will 
work  with  you  until  you  do.  And 
four  practice  e.xams  given  under 
actual  test-taking  conditions  will 
help  get  you  ready  for  the  real 
thing. 

Look  at  our  students'  average  final 
test  scores,  and  you'll  see  how  we 
measure  up  against  the 
competition. 

Give  us  a  call  if  you'd  like  your 
score  to  climb  off  the  charts. 


THE 

PRINCETON 
REVIEW 

(800)  2-REVIEW 
kilt@rcvlew.cMii 
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A  do-right-do-  Wright  woman 


Country  chanteuse  Michelle  Wright  strilces  it  big  in  the  States 

by  Don  Ward 

Varsity  Staff 


"I  guess  it's  kind  of  like  a 
horse-race,"  muses  Canadian 
country  chanteuse  Michelle 
Wright,  explaining  why  it  was 
that  she  had  to  cross  the  US 
border  to  obtain  her  long- 
awaited  record  deal. 

"Everybody  bets  on  differ- 
ent horses.  I  was  on  an  inde- 
pendent label  [Savannah]  in 
Canada.  My  manager  of  ten 
years,  Brian  Ferriman,  is  a  big 
supporter  of  Canadian  music 
and  has  contributed  an  awful 
lot  to  it.  He  signed  me  to  his 
label  and  believed  enough  in 
me,  but  we  just  couldn't  get 
any  major  label  attention  here. 
So  we  just  kept  shopping  until 
we  signed,  about  four  years 
ago  now,  to  Arista  in  Nash- 
ville." 

Michelle  is  calling  from  her 
Nashville  home,  where  she 
roams  from  room  to  room, 
changing  location  as  often  as 
she  does  her  locution. 

"I've  been  doing  inter- 
views all  morning,"  she  re- 
marks. "I  have  a  cordless 
phone,  so  I'm  able  to  do  about 
1 7  things  at  once  as  we  do  this. 
Just  a  second,  I  have  to  grab 
some  coffee..." 

Michelle  Wright's  profile 
in  her  home  and  native  land 
has  increased  exponentially 
since  signing  to  Arista's  coun- 
try label.  Her  most  recent  re- 
lease. The  Reasons  Why, 
shipped  gold  in  Canada,  while 
the  lead  single,  "One  Good 
Man,"  garnered  the  top  posi- 
tion on  Record's  country  sin- 
gles chart,  with  considerable 
radio  and  video  support. 

Shortly  afterward,  in  January 
of  this  year  to  be  exact,  her 
second  album.  Now  &  Then, 
was  declared  double  platinum 
(200,000)  in  Canada,  with  sales 
of  600,000  worldwide. 

Whereas  most  of  us  would 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  to 
have  our  faces  on  display  in  the 
post  office,  Michelle  adorns 
many  a  convenience  store  win- 
dow in  Ontario,  courtesy  of  a 
contest  sponsored  by  a  local 
tabloid.  Never  one  to  sit  on  her 
past  accomplishments,  Wright 
is  undertaking  a  grueling  Ca- 
nadian tour. 

"Our  tour  is  the  largest 
country  music  tour  ever  taken 
on  in  Canada  by  any  country 
singer,"  emphasizes  Wright, 
displaying  the  talent  for  self- 
promotion  that  has  comprised 
part  of  her  success.  "We're 
doing40  cities  across  the  coun- 
try. We've  already  done  our 
January  leg  in  Winnipeg, 
Kelowna,  Edmonton,  and 
Calgary." 

Wright,  for  those  of  you  un- 
familiar with  her,  makes  her 
living  singing  smoky  country 
songs  that  bring  a  barroom  at- 
mosphere i  nto  whatever  venue 
she  plays.  She  delivers  these 
songs  with  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  bravado  that 
would  turn  most  male  singers 
into  cowering  wallflowers. 

Her  most  popular  numbers, 
songs  such  as  "Take  It  Like  A 
Man,"  "The  Reasons  Why 
I'm  Gone,"  and  "One  Good 
Man,"  tackle  relationships  from 
the  female  perspective.  It  is 
therefore  not  without  a  touch 
of  irony  that  I  reveal  that  these 
songs  were  actually  penned  by 
male  songwriters. 

"This  has  always  interested 
me,"  replies  Wright.  "This 
community  down  here,  or  any 
songwriter,  is  just  about  writ- 
ing songs.  I  think  writers  just  try 
to  go  about  things  by  just  let- 


ting the  song  come  out  and  it 
will.  A  lot  of  guys  write  songs 
from  the  female  perspective, 
which  is  always  interesting  to 
me." 

The  Nashville  songwriting 
community  has  served  Wright 
well,  providing  her  with  the 
bulkof  herthree  major  releases. 
As  Wright  notes,  the  process  of 
finding  songs  to  record  can  be 
just  as  exhausting  as  writing 
them. 

"What  we  do  is  we  let  the 
publishing  companies  here  in 
Nashville  know  when  we're 
goi  ng  i  nto  the  stud  io.  They  then 
get  thei  r  song  pi uggers  together 
and  let  them  know  who's  re- 
cording." 

The  process  then  involves 
providing  an  audience  to  busi- 
nessmen who  are  shopping 
possible  hit  records,  as  well  as 
listening  to  endless  amounts  of 
demos.  The  whole  sifting  proc- 
ess is  an  arduoustask,  as  Wright 
will  attest. 

"We  probably  wentthrough 
4,000  songs  to  choose  the  ten 
that  went  into  this  album. 
Through  myself,  through  my 
manager,  through  the  producer, 
and  through  the  record  com- 
pany, we  would  go  through 
tape  after  tape  after  tape,  boxes 
full  of  them." 

Thedetermining  factor  i  n  her 
selection  of  songs  is  inexorably 
linked  with  her  mood  at  the 
moment  she  enters  the  record- 
ing studio. 

"It  all  depends  on  what's 
going  on  in  my  life,"  reflects 
Wright.  "I  listen  to  songs  and, 
you  know,  if  I  get  the 
goosebumps  when  I  hear  it, 
that's  a  good  indication.  If  I 
relate  to  the  emotion  that's  in 
the  song,  that's  a  good  indi- 
cation. 

"Finding  the  songs  for  the 
album  is  my  biggest  challenge. 
Being  on  stage  or  being  on  the 
road  is  really  second  nature  to 
me.  Buttotry  and  find  the  right 
material,  material  that's  ap- 
propriate— that's  my  biggest 
challenge." 

Wright  is  also  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  musical  face  of 
country  music  is  in  a  state  of 
flux,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
availability  of  different  media 
during  the  initial  development 
of  artists. 

"I  think  that's  definitely 
one  of  the  common  things  that 
you  will  discover  about  coun- 
try music  artists  today.  Most  of 
us  are  pretty  educated — most  of 
us  grew  up  with  several  televi- 
sion stations  to  choose  from 
and  several  radio  stations  to 
choose  from.  Therefore  our 
experiences  are  quite  a  bit  dif- 


A  perfectly  coiffed  Michelle. 

ferent  than  the  country  music     sure  that  a  major  label  affords 


artists'  the  generation  before 
me. 

"My  parents,  for  example, 
were  country  music  singers  but 
my  mother  grew  up  with  no 
television,  one  radio  station  and 
no  car  to  go  anywhere.  So  I 
think  our  experiences  are  very 
different  and,  as  a  result,  I  grew 
up  dancing  to  Soul  Train  every 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  grew  up 
right  across  the  border  from 
Detroit,  so  rock'n'roll, 
Motown  and  the  blues  are  also 
very  much  a  part  of  my  influ- 
ence." 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  took 
American  recognition  to  ce- 
ment her  musical  and  financial 
success,  Wright  isn't  ready  to 
write  off  Canada  yet. 

"Let's  face  it,  I  had  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  exposure 
in  Canada,"  she  says,  with  more 
than  an  ounce  of  conviction. 
"I  never  had  the  type  of  expo- 


you  and,  therefore,  there 
weren't  as  many  people  that 
were  aware  of  me.  So,  the  sup- 
port system  was  a  little  more 
limited. 

"As  a  result  of  exposure  a 
lot  of  people  have  discovered 
me,  become  fans  and  have 
been  very  supportive.  I  don't 
get  too  caught  up  in  "Yeah, 
well  now  they  talk  to  me,'" 
Wright  muses.  "Let's  face  it, 
if  there's  nothing  going  on 
then  nobody  wants  to  talk  to 
you,  if  there's  something  go- 
ing on  then  they  might  have  a 
bit  more  time  for  you." 
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Ain't  Nothln  Going  On  But 
A.  Party  And  You  Gotta, 


1 7A  YORKVILLE  AVENUE 
EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

Main  Cours«t  D.  J.  D.NICE 

Underground  Vibes  /  Old  School 
Upstairs  and  Downstairs  •  Dress:  Cool  Threads 

DOORS  OPEN  AT  9  PM  •  ADMISSION:  REG  $5,  $10  FOR  FASHION  SHOW 
PART  OF  PROCEEDS  TO  AIDS  RESEARCH  •  LCBO 
INFO:  (416)  969-0581 


Candies 


Snacks 
Grocery  items 
Video  &  Game  Rentals 


Photocopies 
Fresh  Brewed  Coffee 


Stamps 


Books  &  Stationery 
U  of  T  Clothing 
Metropolitan  Ice  Cream 
Sioux  City  Iced  Tea 
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1 1 1  St,  George  Street 

South  corner  of  the  new  Innis  Residence 
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EUROPEAN  RAIL  SERVICES 


1995 
RAIL  PASS  RATES 

in  Canadian  Dollars 
EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  1,  1995 


EURAILPASS  PRICES 


EURAIL  YOUTHPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 


1 5  DAYS 


NEW  PASS  $558 


MONTH 


$810 


2  MONTHS 


$1076 


'Availoble  only  if  passenger  is  under  26  yeors  old  on  rfieir  first  day  of  travel 


EURAIL  YOUTH  FLEXIPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 


5  DAYS  IN  2  MONTHS 


$357 


10  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 


$558 


15  DAYS  IN  2  MONTHS 


$756 


'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under  26  years  old  on  ttierr  first  day  of  travel 


GERMAN  RAIL  PASS  PRICES 


YOUTHPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 

5  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$194 

10  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$264 

15  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$334 

'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under  26  years  old  on 

tfieir  first  day  of  travel 

EUROPASS 
50%  DISCOUNT 

for  2nd  person  in  party  of  two  travelling  in  1st  Class. 


EUROPASS  PRICES 


For  travel  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain  &  Switzerland. 

Select  the  countries  you  wont  to  visit  and  the  trovel  days  desired.  Countries 
must  be  selected  at  time  of  purchase  and  must  be  adjacent  to  each  other. 
The  following  associated  countries  may  be  added  at  an  extra  charge: 
Austria,  Greece,  Belgium,  Luxembourg  &  Portugol. 

ADULT  YOUTH* 
TRAVEL  IN  3  COUNTRIES        1ST  CLASS  2ND  CLASS 


5  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$392 

$278 

6  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$446 

$318 

7  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$500 

$358 

TRAVEL  IN  4  COUNTRIES 

8  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$554 

$398 

9  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$608 

$438 

10  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$662 

$478 

TRAVEL  IN  5  COUNTRIES 

11  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$716 

$518 

12  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$770 

$558 

13  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$824 

$598 

14  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$878 

$638 

15  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$932 

$678 

Certain  rules  and 
•Available  only  if  passenger  is  under 

regulations  apply. 
26  yeors  old  on  tfieir 

first  day  of  travel. 

STUDENTS! 

NOW  YOU  CAN  TRAVEL  IN  STYLE! 

With  the  50%  discount,  two  1  st  Class 
Europasses  cost  only  $1 6-$21  more  per  person 
than  two  2nd  Class  Youth  Europasses. 


To  order  European  Rail  Posses,  coll 

PRdMINENf  TRAVrr 
(416)  695-0838 


MENTION  THIS  AD  AND  RECEIVE  A  FREE  TRAVEL  BAG 
OR  BACKPACK  WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  YOUR 
EUROPEAN  RAIL  PASS! 
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Twilight  Zone  takes  you 
there,  momentarily 


by  Laura  Bil 

Last  Thursday  night,  I  took  a  cab  to  Big  City 
Improv  at  Queen  and  Bathurst.  When  the  cab 
stopped  the  driver  gestured  toward  the  theatre 
and  asked,  "What  are  they  doing  in  there?" 
"Uh,  I  don't  know,  I've  never  been  here"  I 
said.  "I  thought  I  was  entering  The  Twilight 
Zone — Live  On  Stage.  " 

The  press  kit  billed  the  show  as  "a  comedic 
production  and  an  interactive  event."  The  lobby 
was  full  of  cheerful  people.  I  had  to  wonder  why 
so  many  anxious  patrons  were  waiting  to  see  a 
show  they  had  probably  already  seen  before,  in 
late-night  repeats  ad  nauseam. 

As  the  audience  fi  led  i  nto  the  theatre  a  smi  I  i  ng 
stewardess  handed  us  mysterious  paper  bags  at 
the  door.  The  programme  (in  the  bag)  listed  the 
two  episodes  to  be  enacted — "Odyssey  of  Flight 
33"  and  "Nightmare  at  20,000  Feet."  Steward- 
ess Paula  (Yvonne  La  Rose)  gave  us  boarding 
directions  with  mechanical  gestures,  and  told  us 
that  coffee  and  beer  were  available  in  the  flight 
lounge. 

In  "Odyssey,"  four  actors  in  pilot  gear  bal- 
anced the  scene  with  their  diverse  personali- 
ties— Captain  Farver  (Paul  Koster)  a  staunch  air 
force  commander  with  cliche-ridden  control. 
Second  Officer  Wyatt  (Quinn  Martin)  his  inno- 
cent longfaced  straightman.  First  Officer  Craig 
(Scott  Watkins)  the  voice  of  untimely  opposi- 
tion, and  Navigator  Magelin  (Cord  Oxiey)  the 
neurotic  backseat  buffoon. 

The  cockpit  crew  cajoled  each  other  until  a 
very  sexy,  camp-goddess  flight  attendant  ap- 
peared on  stage  to  coerce  the  pilots  into  a  date. 
But  stewardess  Jane's  (Patti  Medwid)  romantic 
intentions  were  interrupted  by  unexpected  tur- 
bulence, and  the  show  took  off  from  there. 

The  troupe  kept  to  the  7w(7ig/if  Zone  script  as 
much  as  possible,  but  took  a  few  liberties  for 
comic  effect.  Most  of  the  comedy  was  visual;  the 
frozen  expressions  when  "Rod  Serling"  ap- 
peared were  perfectly  extreme.  Serling's  smoke, 
eyebrows,  and  tight-lipped  narration  provided 
that  classic  tone  of  Tiv/V/g/jf  Zone  mystery,  mak- 
ing the  audience  feel  safe  despite  the  turbu- 


lence. Ah,  they  did  impending  doom  well  the 
good  old  days. 

"Nightmare  at  20,000  feet,"  the  second 
epsode,  featured  Medwid  and  OxIey  as  Julia 
and  Bob  Wilson,  on  flight  to  disaster.  Bob  has 
delusions  about  a  gremlin  on  the  wing,  and  Julia 
and  the  flight  crew  patronize  Bob  so  much  that 
the  delusions  lead  to  chaotic  behaviour.  The 
women  played  perfect  TV  stereotypes: 
Medwid's  Julia  parodying  extreme  politeness 
and  LaRose's  stewardess  Betty  as  the  evil  vamp. 
Even  Doug  Buller,  using  clown-and-mask  to 
create  the  gremlin  on  the  wing,  had  his  own 
seductive  personality.  Martin  as  the  pilot  was 
appropriately  condescending,  but  he  might  have 
created  a  few  quirks  for  himself  to  balance  the 
rest  of  the  idiosyncratic  cast. 

The  aisles  in  "Nightmare"  were  a  bit  loose — 
the  actors  might  have  given  their  spaces  more 
definition  to  give  the  feeling  of  a  cramped 
airflight,  and  also  to  provide  the  TV-like  experi- 
ence of  being  limited  by  a  frame.  The  cockpit  in 
"Odyssey,"  by  contrast,  managed  to  achieve 
this — the  space  framed  the  actors  in  a  television 
shot. 

Recreating  a  TV  script  on  stage  is  not  easy — 
how  dramatic  does  TV  language  get?  Short 
banal  dialogues  and  quiet  moments  without  a 
dramatic  climax  do  not  work  as  well  on  stage  as 
they  do  on  television.  The  cast  is  obviously 
talented  at  coming  up  with  jokes,  but  they 
should  add  more  I  ines  to  keep  up  the  energy  and 
interest  on  stage  that  television  shots  and  sets 
provide.  But  keeping  to  the  scripts  focused  at- 
tention on  their  melodramatic  tone,  which  was 
enjoyable,  in  an  absurd  way. 

TwilightZone — t/VeOnSfagecan't  really  be 
called  a  parody,  but  rather  a  re-creation  of  the 
shows.  The  jokes  were  of  a  light-hearted  hu- 
mour, rather  than  a  commentary  on  the  state  of 
things.  Three  episodes  would  have  been  better: 
I  left  wanting  to  see  more.  But  I  guess  that's 
how  they  get  you  back. 

Twilight  Zone — Live  on  Stage  runs  Thursday 
nights  at  8  p.m.  until  April  6  at  the  Big  City 
Improv. 
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Balance 

Van  Halen 

Warner 
The  members  of  Van  Halen 
seem  to  have  finally  gotten 
through  puberty. 

Absent  from  their  latest  effort 
are  the  sexist  lyrics  and  the 
smart-ass  double-entendre  al- 
bum title.  But  while  the  band  is 
no  longer  comparing  women 
to  sides  of  beef,  this  is  not  to  say 
that  they're  giving  Shelley  or 
Keats  a  run  for  their  money 
lyrically.  But  that's  not  really 
a  problem.  With  Van  Halen, 
the  appeal  has  always  been  the 
music. 

Balance  is  a  mix  of  solid 
work  and  mediocrity,  with  the 
balances  tipped  in  favour  of 
the  former.  On  the  stronger 
tracks,  Edward  Van  Halen 
wields  his  guitar  wisely,  using 
his  instrument  to  weave  tex- 
tures throughout  the  songs, 
rather  than  simply  relying  on 
virtuoso  solos.  On  the  weaker 
tracks,  the  band  falls  into  the 
tiresome  pattern  of  chugging 
bass,  crashing  cymbals  and 
wailin'  solos. 

There  are  a  couple  of  stand- 
outs on  the  album.  "The  Sev- 
enth Seal"  draws  into  the  mix 
Buddhist  harmonic  chanting. 
And  it  adds  to  the  song's 
darker  tones,  without  sound- 
ing goofy  or  pretentious.  An- 
other is  "Not  Enough,"  in 
which  the  band  pushes  all  the 
right  rock-ballad  buttons.  That 
one'll  have  fans  scurrying  for 
their  lighters  come  tour  time. 

The  album  also  has  its  duds. 
Two  of  the  three  instrumentals 
leave  the  listener  with  wrin- 
kled brow,  wondering  "huh?" 
"Strung  Out"  is  a  cheesy  Psy- 
cho  rip-off,  and  "Doin' 
Time" — drummer  Alex  Van 
Halen'sturn  in  the  spotlight — 
sounds  just  like  that  commer- 
cial with  the  percussionists 
playing  Rubbermaid. 

I  doubtthis  album  will  make 
anyconvertsto  Van  Halen.  But 
the  band  will  definitely  please 
the  fans  with  Balance.  Except 
the  sexist  ones. 

David  Alan  Barry 

Funky  Little 
Dennons 

The  Wolfgang  Press 

4AD 

The  word  "funky"  can  mean 
different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple. To  some  it's  George 
Clinton,  to  others  it's  nothing 
more  than  a  syncopated  drum 
track.  To  The  Wolfgang  Press 
it's. ..well,  I'm  not  entirely 
sure. 

"I  don't  know  if  we're  a 
funk  band,"  Wolfgang  mem- 
berMick  Allenoncesaid,  "but 
I  think  we  do  funky  things." 
My  question  to  Mick  is,  "Are, 
you  referring  to  the  band's 
music,  or...?"  The  Demons  I 
hear  ain't  that  funky.  I  hear 
deep,  rich  vocals  bending 
words  into  obscure  phrases,  I 
hear  programmed  instruments 
and  beats,  but  I  don't  hear  no 
funk.  It's  more  a  mash  be- 
tween Motown,  pop  and  dance. 

Granted,  "Going  South," 
the  disc's  catchiest  track  and 
current  airplay  single,  is  a  song 
with  a  beat  that  some  might 
consider  a  "little  funky,"  but 
the  key  word  here  is  "little." 

Perhaps  Slightly  Funky  De- 
monswould  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  album  title. 

Ed  Rubinstein 


Bloodline 

Bloodline 

EMI  Music  Canada 
Throughout  the  history  of  mu- 
sic, rock  legends  are  born. 
These  musicians  work  furiously 
to  learn  their  respective  instru- 
ments to  perfection,  only  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  their  labour 
through  success.  In  most  cases, 
this  life-long  ambition  is  passed 
on  to  the  offspring  of  said  mu- 
sicians, only  to  fall  onto  people 
who  have  music  in  their  blood 
but  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Such  is  the  case  for  the  band 
Bloodline.  Bloodline  is  Berry 
Oakley  Jr.,  Smokin'  Joe 
Bonamassa,  Waylon  Krieger, 
Lou  Segreti  and  Erin  Davis.  The 
band  name  is  a  direct  reflec- 
tion of  where  some  or  most  of 
the  musical  talent  is  derived 
from.  Oakley  Jr.  is  son  of  the 
Allman  Brothers  front  man, 
while  Erin  Davis  is  the  son  of 
Miles  Davis,  legendary  jazz 
artist.  With  the  inherent  mix  of 
jazz  and  southern  rock  in  their 
blood,  the  kids  chose  not  to 
follow  in  the  parents'  foot- 
steps directly. 

The  album  begins  with 
"Stone  Cold  Hearted,"  a  raw 
blues  tune  with  hintsofayoung 
Clapton  (eminent  in  the  voice 
of  Oakley  Jr.),  and  a  "Jeff 
Healey  Band"  sound.  These 
two  although  not  completely 
compatible,  fuse  together  to 
form  a  catchy  southern  rock/ 
blues  tune. 

Throughout  theentire  album, 
Oakley  Jr.'s  voice  continues 
with  a  Clapton  sound,  quite 
strong  in  its  range,  with  a  rasp 
when  the  music  calls  for  it.  The 
rest  of  the  band  complements 
Oakley's  voice  wonderfully, 
with  strong  musical  talents 
throughout  the  band.  Smokin' 
Joe  Bonamassa  shows  why  his 
moniker  is  just  that: 
"smokin'."  Krieger  and 
Segreti  add  quality  accompa- 
niment, while  Davis,  not  the 
jazz  trumpet  specialist  like  his 
father,  can  hold  his  own  in  any 
bluesbandwithhiscrisp,  clean 
strong  style  of  drums  and  asso- 
ciated percussion. 

The  strongest  song  on  the 
album  by  far  is  "Since  You're 
Gone."  A  sensitive  blues/rock 
ballad  about  the  losing  of 
one's  loved  one.  The  entire 
song  has  a  simplistic  beauty  to 
it,  capped  off  perfectly  with  a 
very  creative  "blues  jam"  at 
the  end  of  the  song  that  extends 
for  approximately  four  minutes. 

In  toto.  Bloodline  is  a  cruise 
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down  a  blues/funk/rock  high- 
way, with  frequent  stops  for 
catchy  lyrics  and  groovy 
sounds.  It  is  an  album,  which, 
beyond  the  hype  due  to  the 
lineage  of  the  band  members, 
stilldeliverstothelistener.  From 
start  to  finish.  Bloodline  shows 
that  while  Dad  did  a  good  job 
in  the  past,  the  kids  are  keeping 
up  the  good  name. 

David  Naiman 

Sex  And 
Death 

The  Durutti  Column 

Factorytoo 
Somewhere  on  the  fine  line 
between  relaxation  tapes  and 
elevator  music  exists  a  world 
where  melodies  flow  sweet  and 
pu  re,  teasi  ng  with  thei  r  rhythms, 
mesmerizing  into  blissful  stu- 
por. 

As  the  opening  strains  of  Sex 
And  Death  fill  my  room,  I  can 
almost  see  this  world.  Trippy 
grooves  with  angelic  voices, 
barely  audible,  flowing  in  and 
outof  my  head,  lulling.  Sparse. 
Repetitive.  Simple.  Perfect. 

Then  it  starts  to  sound  like 


Enya.  Not  necessarily  bad. 
Slightly  overproduced,  slightly 
forced,  but  there's  still 
hope. ..until  the  nature  sounds. 
The  line  has  been  crossed,  the 
spell  has  been  broken,  we  are 
now  solidly  lost  in  the  land  of 
ambient,  relaxation  music.  And 
then  it  gets  worse. 

The  Durutti  Column  man- 
age to  cross  that  line  several 
times  over,  sometimes  sound- 
ing like  Veruca  Salt  meets 
Enigma,  other  times  hitting  with 
a  rather  blunted  bluesy  edge. 
Where  order  is  needed,  there  is 
only  mess.  Continuity  is  lack- 
ing; moods  are  set  up,  then 
shattered,  leaving  the  listener 
confused  and  dazed.  Sort  of 
like  sex  and  death. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

This  Child 

Susan  Aglukark 

EMI  Music 
With  the  recent  explosion  of 
aboriginal  influences  on  the 
music  industry,  many  aborigi- 
nal artists  have  found  their  way 
to  the  stores.  Susan  Aglukark  is 
one  artist  who  made  the  in- 
triguing cross  of  aboriginal 


music  and  New  Country  as  her 
"sound."  The  culmination  of 
many  years  of  effort  is  her  sec- 
ond album.  This  Child. 

Aglukark  has  a  very  beauti- 
ful voice,  as  is  apparent 
throughout  the  entire  album. 
The  most  inviting  songs  are 
those  in  which  Aglukark  al- 
lows her  I  nuit  heritage  take  fold. 
The  title  track  incorporates  a 
background  tribal  beat  and  a 
chorussung  in  Inuit,  tocreatea 
distinctive  atmosphere  to  the 
song.  The  haunting  quality  of 
the  chorus  creates  the  perfect 
hook  for  Aglukark's  enchant- 
ing voice.  If  only  the  rest  of  the 
album  could  live  up  to  the 
strength  of  the  first  song. 

On  most  of  the  successive 
tracks,  Aglukark  loses  the  dis- 
tinctive Inuit  angle,  in  favor  of 
the  more  "traditional"  New 
Country  sound.  The  rest  of  the 


songs  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Rankin  Family, 
especially  "Shamaya"  which 
has  a  strong  musical  similarity 
to  "The  North  Country."  Most 
of  the  album  drugs  along  as  a 
Rankin-clone. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions. 
"Dream  for  You"  is  a  pretty 
ballad  that  displays 
Aglukark's  vocal  range  and 
power,  while  "Hina  Na  Ho 
(Celebration)"  is  a  lively  and 
catchy  tune  which  could  easily 
derive  a  new  "line-dancing" 
craze. 

On  the  whole.  This  Child  is 
an  acceptable  release  from  one 
of  Canada's  more  promising 
aboriginal  artists.  However,  a 
word  to  Ms.  Aglukark:  stick  to 
the  aboriginal/Inu  it  influences, 
and  leave  the  straight  country 
to  the  Rankins. 

David  Naiman 


FLORA  LEWIS 

...  world  famous  political  journalist  and  analyst  at 
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2:00  - 
4:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  15 

"Reporting  on  Europe",  colloquium  of  diplomatic  corps  from  the  European 
Union  embassies.  Flora  Lewis  will  give  key-note  address.  Sponsored  by 
CIS,  European  Studies  Program,  and  International  Relations  Program 

Seeley  Hall, 
Trinity  College, 
6  Hoskin  Ave. 

12:00  - 
2:00  p.m. 

Monday,  March  20 

"Future  of  the  European  Union",  brown  bag  limch  sponsored  by  CIS  and 
Department  of  PoUtical  Science 

Room  3050, 
Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  100  St. 
George  St. 

4:00  - 
5:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  21 

"My  Experience  as  a  Journalist  and  Writer  During  the  Cold  War", 
sponsored  by  CIS,  International  Relations  Program,  and  Department  of 
History 

Seeley  Hall, 
Trinity  College, 
6  Hoskin  Ave. 

12:00  - 
2:00  p.m. 

4:30  - 
6:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  22 

"Russia  is  Going  Downhill:  Can  the  West  Help  Stop  It?" 

CIS  luncheon  chaired  by  Sylvia  Ostry 

"Bosnia  and  the  Dissolution  of  the  West",  CIS  sponsored  Canada  and 
ChangLng  Europe  seminar  series 

Music  Room, 

Hart  House 

(Fee  for  student:  S15) 

CIS,  170  Bloor  St. 
W.,  5th  Floor 

4:00  - 
6:00  p.m. 

Monday,  March  27 

"Presidential  Election  in  France,  April/May  1995",  sponsored  by  CIS, 
Alliance  Fran^aise,  Department  of  French,  and  Glendon  College 
(Lecture  in  French) 

Room  140, 
University 
College,  15  King's 
College  Circle 

2:45  - 
4:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  28 

"Identity  and  Citizenship  in  Europe",  sponsored  by  CIS  and  Faculty  of  Law 

Flavelle  Room, 
Law  School 

For  general  information  on  the  above  events,  please  call:  978-3350. 
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THINKING  OF  TEACHING? 


The  University  of  British  Columbia  invites  applications 
to  its  teacher  education  programs  for  September  1995. 

All  programs  lead  to  both 

•  the  B.C.  Professional  Teaching  Certificate 

•  the  U.B.C.  Bachelor  of  Education  degree 

All  programs  feature 

•  a  full-term  of  teaching  practice 

•  effective  communications  skills 

•  classroom  management  strategies 

•  providing  for  students  with  special  needs 

Secondary  teaching  applicants  with  4-year  Bachelor's  degrees  and 
strength  in  one  or  two  teaching  subjects  enter  a  12-month  program. 

Middle  school  (Grades  6-8)  teaching  applicants  with  4-year  Bachelor's 
degrees  and  strength  in  English,  Social  Studies  or  Science  may  enter  a 
12-month  program. 

Elementary  teaching  applicants  with  acceptable  4-year  degrees  may 
enter  a  12-month  program. 

Elementary  teaching  applicants  with  three  or  more  years  of  appropriate 
university  credit  may  enter  a  2-year  program. 

Application  deadline:  April  18,  1995. 

Information  and  applications  now  available  from: 
Teacher  Education  Office 
Faculty  of  Education 
The  University  of  British  Columbia 
2125  Main  Mall 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V6T1Z4 

Phone:  (604)  822-5242  or  461 2  (messages  24  hours) 
Fax:(604)822-8227 
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LAST  CHANCE  TO  ORDER  RING 
FOR  GRADUATION  DELIVERY 


^JOSTENS 

Cy\NADA  LTD. 


The  Women  get  involved 
in  infidelity,  marriage 
break-up  and  salesgirls 


All  Jostens  14K  and  18K  gold  graduation 
rings  are  on  sale  for  a  limited  time. 
Order  yours  during  this  very  special  offer! 

ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS 
U  OF  T  BOOKSTORE,  214  COLLEGE  ST. 

March  21st  -  23rd.  1 1 :00  am  -  3:00  pm 
ERINDALE  CAMPUS  BOOKSTORE 
March  28th  -  30th,  1 1 :00  am  -  2:30  pm 
SCARBOROUGH  CAMPUS,  OUTSIDE  THE  CAFETERIA 

March  28th  -  30th,  1 1 :00  am  -  2:30  pm 


by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Women,  produced  by  the  Trinity  College 
Dramatic  Society  and  the  program  committee  of 
Convocation,  has  restored  my  faith  in  the  ability 
of  students  to  create  professional  level  theatre. 
The  production,  which  ran  last  Wednesday 
through  Saturday  at  the  George  Ignatieff  Thea- 
tre, was  an  excellent  combination  of  strong 
acting  and  directing. 

Centred  around  the  New  York  social  scene, 
the  action  of  the  play  traces  the  break  up  of  the 
marriage  of  Mary  Haines  (Catherine  Currid),  a 
wealthy  socialite.  Mary  discovers  that  her  hus- 
band of  1 2  years  has  been  having  an  affair  with 
a  perfume  sales  girl  named  Crystal  Allen  (Shan- 
non Robinson).  As  a  gaggle  of  New  York  social- 
ites involve  themselves  in  Mary's  relationship 
even  before  she  contemplates  divorce  proce- 
dures, she  quickly  learns  that  her  separation  is 
not  to  be  a  private  affair. 

Through  this  almost  incestuous  involvement 
(riddled  with  gossip  and  slander),  the  playwright 
Claire  Booth  Luce  explores  the  relationships 
between  women,  where  men  and  marriages  are 
at  stake.  But  the  most  interesting  part  is  the 
transformation  of  Mary  herself — from  an  original 
naif  to  a  wise  woman  protecting  her  security. 

Originally  produced  in  1936,  Booth  Luce 
revised  the  play  in  1966,  leaving  traces  of  a 


more  contemporary  texture.  Nonetheless,  the 
idea  that  these  women  cannot  function  without 
a  man  is  inherent  in  the  text,  and  is  neither 
challenged  nor  explored  in  any  greater  detail 
three  decades  later.  The  only  character,  Nancy 
Blake  (Elizabeth  Charchalis-Friesen),  who  lacks 
a  husband,  is  described  as  an  unsuccessful  nov- 
elist; she  is  not  embraced  as  a  positive  role 
model  for  the  fairer  sex. 

With  a  complete  cast  of  women  (although 
one  never  escapes  the  male  presence),  the  pro- 
duction was  highlighted  by  the  strong  perform- 
ances of  Currid  as  the  trusting  Mary  Haines  and 
Robinson  as  the  maliciousCryslal  Allen.  Equally 
matched  for  vitriol  was  Laura  Denison  as  Mary's 
acerbic  friend,  Sylvia  Fowler.  These  well-inter- 
preted characterizations,  including  a  hilarious 
portrayal  of  the  Countessde  Lage  by  Jo  Hutchings, 
have  been  skilfully  directed  by  Sarah  Banani. 
Although  there  were  a  few  technical  problems. 
The  Women  was  a  very  clean,  professional 
production.  Such  competence  testifies  to  the 
determined  scope  of  Banani's  direction. 

Some  may  regard  The  Women  as  a  period 
piece  of  drama  full  of  oversimplification  and 
caustic  speeches  on  the  natu  re  of  love,  men  and 
marriage  with  little  relevance  for  women  today. 
While  it  is  true  the  uprooti  ngof  some  of  the  more 
tenacious  cliches  is  overdue.  Booth  Luce's 
play  still  provides  an  interesting  insight  into  the 
way  women  relate  to  one  another. 


The  22nd  edition  of  the 
Varsity  All-Review  is  coming! 
Stay  tuned! 


>X  L  L  I  >x  rsj  cz 


A  WORLD  OF 
ENTERTAINMENT! 


"REMARKABLE...0UT5TANDING1 


LONDON  OBSERVER 


She  was  the  wife  of  a  king  and  the  lover  of  a  soldier. 
In  a  royal  family  -  power,  seduction  and  deception  are  all  related. 


****!  A  ROYAL  GEM! 

Vima  Lisi  gives  an  Oscar*- worthy  performance. 
Sumptuously  shot  by  Philippe  Rousselot." 


-Thelma  Adims,  NEW  YORK  POST 


"RICH  AND 
FULL  OF  VERVE! 

Isabelle  Adjani  burns  a 
hole  in  the  screen." 

-Peter  Rainer,  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


ISABELLE  ADIANI      VINCENT  PEREZ  ViRNALlSI 
DANIEL  AUTEUIL    |EAN-HUGUES  ANGLADE 


Berri  presents  Alexandre  Dumas' 


'TOUEEN  ,vii 


EGOT 


A  film  by  Patrice  Chereau 


NOW  PLAYING  AT  THE  CUMBERLAND  THEATRE 
AND  THE  REGENT  THEATRE 


STARTS  FRIDAY  MARCH  17TH 
AT  THE  CUMBERLAND  THEATRE  AND  ALBION  CINEMA 
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Marketing  for  the  DAR  -Part  II 


Promoting  Varsity  teams  and  fund-raising 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

Last  week  in  part  one,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Recrea- 
tion's marketing  manager,  Jurij 
Bilyk,  encouraged  the  U  of  T 
community  to  visit  and  utilize  the 
Athletic  Centre.  Today  he 
presents  his  views  regarding  the 
promotion  of  the  Varsity  Blues 
and  the  fund-raising  efforts  be- 
hind athletics  at  U  of  T. 


Jurij  Bilyk  wants  to  promote 
intercollegiate  sport  as  an  afford- 
able and  exciting  alternative  to 
Toronto's  high-priced  musicals, 
concerts  and  professional  sport- 
ing events. 

He  feels  that  universities  in 
smaller  cities  like  London  and 
Kingston  often  draw  larger 
crowds  to  their  events  because 
they  do  not  face  the  same  intense 
competition  for  a  student' s  enter- 
tainment  dollar  the  way  the  Blues 


do. 

"The  University  of  Toronto  is 
quite  unique  in  that  its  main  cam- 
pus lies  within  the  heart  of  a  ma- 
jorcity,"  says  Bilyk.  "We're  only 
eight  blocks  from  the  Blue  Jays, 
the  Maple  Leafs,  Phantom  of  the 
Opera — all  those  things." 

"One  of  the  problems  is  that 
it's  hard  to  get  exposure  in  the 
Toronto  press,  but  we're  work- 
ing to  improve  on  that.  Toronto  is 
a  pro  town  and  I  realize  it's  much 


Tlie  probiem  witii 
repiacement  basebaii 


BY  Aaron  Chan 

Baseball  owners  are  as  dumb  as 
rocks.  They  have  a  collective 
LQ.  lower  than  the  proverbial 
potato. 

I'm  not  referring  to  their  ten- 
dency to  throw  millions  of  dol- 
lars away  at  questionable  and 
washed-up  ballplayers,  each 
and  every  winter  before  com- 
plaining about  player  salaries, 
although  I  could  be.  I'm  not 
referring  to  their  insane  belief 
that  they  can  make  money  by 
spending  their  way  to  the  World 
Series,  although  I  could  be. 

No,  I'm  talking  about  the 
latest  delusion  that  has  gripped 
the  baseball  owners:  that  peo- 
ple will  pay  to  watch  replace- 
ment players. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  per  se 
with  the  replacement  players, 
or  "scabs"  as  they  are  affection- 
ately called.  Most  of  them  need 
the  money,  and  will  never  get  a 
better  chance  to  step  on  a  ma- 
jor-league ballfield.  But  look  at 
the  type  of  players  that  will 
form  the  showcase  of  the  new 
"major-leagues":  career  minor- 
leaguers;  young  unknowns; 
washed-up  veterans;  and  to 
quote  Tom  Cheek,  "furniture- 
salesmen  from  Oshkosh." 

Baseball  fans  pay  large 
amounts  of  money  to  attend 
major-league  baseball  games, 
for  one  main  reason:  to  be  en- 
tertained by  the  high  quality  of 
play- 


Replacement  baseball,  also 
known  as  "scab-ball,"  will  never 
satisfy  that  requirement.  It  will 
neither  be  entertaining  nor  high- 
quality. 

By  entertaining,  I  mean  pro- 
viding an  awe-inspiring  game- 
winning  home  run,  not  laughter 
provoking,  like  a  batter  striking 
out  on  a  pitch  five  feet  above  the 
strike-zone. 

People  don't  pay  $20-plus  to 
get  into  the  Sky  Dome  just  to 
watch  baseball;  they  could  do 
that  for  free  at  the  local  commu- 
nity diamond. 

It's  the  assurance  of  quality 
that  brings  fans  out,  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  price  paid  is  the  cost 
of  being  a  witness  to  a  contest 
amongst  the  best  baseball  players 
in  the  world. 

Replacement  players,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  owners  may 
wish  it,  are  not  the  equivalent  of 
real  players  in  ability,  and  so  can- 
not duplicate  the  established 
standard  of  quality.  In  fact,  con- 
sidering that  few  minor-league 
AA  and  AAA  players  have  be- 
come replacements,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  replacement  teams 
could  be  competitive  at  even  the 
AA  level. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  scab-ball  is 
just  a  bunch  of  third-raters  pre- 
tending to  imitate  the  real  play- 
ers, and  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  "major-league"  about  the 
whole  charade. 

The  entire  exercise  is  particu- 


larly offensive.  The  owners  will 
be  charging  for  admission,  hop- 
ing fans  will  be  desperate  (and 
blind)  enough  to  pay  money  to 
witness  the  spectacle. 

Baseball  fans  may  be  desper- 
ate, but  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  taken  in  by  the 
owners'  latest  ploy. 

This  summer,  if  replacement 
baseball  goes  forward,  the  qual- 
ity of  baseball  played  on  the 
local  community  diamond  may 
actually  be  comparable  to  that 
played  in  the  major-leagues. 
And  if  that  happens,  there  will 
be  no  reason  why  fans  should 
attend  games  played  by  the 
"professionals." 

The  owners  know  they're  of- 
fering replacement  goods  of  be- 
low average  quality ;  that  can  be 
evidenced  by  the  general  re- 
duction of  ticket  prices  around 
the  league.  But  that  just  makes 
the  elaborate  production  staged 
by  the  owners  even  more  sur- 
real. 

If  they  lost  as  much  money 
last  year  as  they  claim  they  did, 
while  charging  full  price  for 
admission,  then  there  is  no  way 
the  owners  can  charge  reduced 
prices  this  year  and  still  break 
even.  Surely  they  are  counting 
on  incredible  amounts  of  fan 
support. 

And  I,  for  one,  believe  the 
owners  are  destined  to  lose  their 
shirt's  on  this  venture,  in  the 
most  unforgettably  deserving 
way. 


Woodsworth  College  Students'  Assoc. 
Annual  General  IMeetlng  &  Elections 

Thurs.,  March  16,  1995  at  5:30  pm 
Rm.  123  at  Woodsworth  College 

Annual  Report  &  Elections 
will  take  place. 
New  members  Invited 
to  this  kick  off  meeting 

Refreshments  will  be  served  and  well  adjourn 
to  the  Madison  Pub  to  toast  old  and  new  members. 


easier  to  follow  something  that's 
always  on  television  or  in  the 
papers,  but  people  will  go  to  uni- 
versity games  if  they  know  about 
them,"  he  says. 

"I'd  like  to  see  students  identi- 
fying with  the  Varsity  Blues  as 
their  team  in  Toronto,"  he  adds. 
"People  have  to  remember  that 
our  athletes  are  not  just  athletes, 
they '  re  also  students .  They  're  j  ust 
like  everyone  else,  with  juggled 
schedules,  homework,  and  stu- 
dents loans." 

"Besides,"  he  says,  "We  pro- 
vide an  excellent  product,  whether 
it's  men's  volleyball,  women's 
basketball,  archery  or  rowing. 
And  it's  also  affordable,  for  stu- 
dents in  particular,  but  for  the 
general  public  too." 

The  marketing  department  pro- 
vides discount  packages  to  To- 
ronto' s  minor  hockey  participants 
and  is  currently  looking  into  simi- 
lar ventures  with  other  children's 
sports  programs  like  girl's  bas- 
ketball. 

"A  family  can  actually  afford 
to  take  in  one  of  our  games,  and 
hopefully  we're  also  building  a 
fan  base  for  the  future.  Also,  as  a 
parent,  what  better  role  model  is 
there  for  your  kids  than  a  great 
athlete  who's  also  attending  one 
of  the  most  resected  universities 
in  the  country?"  Bilyk  asks. 

The  Blues  may  elevate  U  of 


T's  community  profile  and  pro- 
vide good,  affordable  entertain- 
ment, but  they  are  rarely  able  to 
pay  their  own  way.  Gate  receipts 
do  not  even  come  close  to  cover- 
ing the  costs  of  Varsity  sports  and 
this  is  a  primary  concern  for  Bilyk. 

"1  look  at  it  as  part  of  my  man- 
date to  ensure  that  the  portion  [of 
financial  support]  the  university 
pays  is  kept  under  control.  We 
can  offer  a  very  attractive  pack- 
age through  ad  revenues  and 
sponsorships  to  defray  a  lot  of  the 
costs,"  he  says. 

Bilyk  emphasizes,  however, 
that  he  is  not  seeking  major 
sponsorships  for  any  specific 
Blues  team,  but  rather  for  the 
department  in  general.  All  Var- 
sity teams  would  benefit,  along 
with  the  Athletic  Centre  and  in- 
tramural programs. 

"A  major  sponsor  wants  to  be 
able  to  reach  everyone  within  their 
targeted  age,  education  and  in- 
come group,"  he  says.  "They're 
looking  for  market  penetration, 
and  we  can  offer  something  very 
interesting  to  them.  We  have  ap- 
proximately 60,000  people  with 
a  very  specific  demographic 
make-up." 

"Since  we're  dealing  with 
mostly  19  to  29  year-olds  there 
are  obviously  some  products  more 
suited  to  a  major  campaign  than 
others,"  says  Bilyk,  "And  con- 


Spirit 
Challenge 
Grand 
Prize 

Draw 

Come  out  to  see  if  you  are 
the  one  who  will  win 

FREE  TUITION 

Wednesday,  March  15  @  12pm 
Athletic  Centre  Lobby 


versely,  some  that  are  not  suit- 
able at  all.  I  mean,  tobacco  com- 
panies don't  even  get  a  look,  pe- 
riod. But  probably  the  breweries 
would  want  to  have  a  profile,  and 
they  do  in  other  universities,  so  I 
would  assume  this  is  quite  appro- 
priate." 

He  adds  products  like  blue 
jeans  manufacturers,  clothing 
stores,  soft  drink  bottlers  or  any- 
thing that  students  typically  con- 
sume arc  perfect  candidates  for  a 
major  ad  campaign." 

A  major  campaign  would  in- 
clude a  complete  package  which 
includes  program  advertisements, 
courtside  signage,  rinkboard  signs 
and  possibly  ads  on  the  backs  of 
tickets. 

There  are  no  imminent  deals  in 
the  making,  but  Bilyk  says  that 
the  corporate  response  has  been 
encouraging  so  far.  He  hopes  to 
secure  a  commitment  to  launch  a 
major  advertising  campaign 
through  the  DAR,  during  the  next 
school  year. 

Although  not  in  bad  shape  now. 
Bilyk  hopes  to  return  the  Blues 
and  U  of  T  athletics  in  general,  to 
the  level  of  what  he  calls  their 
"heydays"  of  the  1940s  and  '50s. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  he  is  able 
to  convert  enthusiasm,  planning 
and  business  acumen  into  his  vi- 
sion of  the  future  for  the  DAR. 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golf! 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
IV15S1G7 
(416)323^1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


Call  WCSA  at  598-3110  for  more  info. 
Audited  Financial  Statements  available  for  review  from  the  office. 


JACKETS  *  SHOES 


check  'em  out  -  they're  ALL  on 


SALE  ENDS  MARCH  2S 


rsity  Sports  Store 


University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  St.  (at  Spadina  Ave.) 
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Basketball  to  get  a  shot  In  the  arm? 


He's  back.  Oris  he? 

That's  the  question  profes- 
sional sports  pundits  have  been 
asking  since  Friday,  when 
Michael  Jordan  announced  that 
he  had  quit  baseball,  instantly 
igniting  speculation  that  his  re- 
turn to  the  hardwood  of  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association  is 
imminent. 

Jordan  himself  has  done  noth- 
ing to  turn  off  the  fuel  currently 
being  thrown  onto  the  rumour 
fire,  neither  confirming  or  deny- 
ing his  future  plans.  But  the  fact 
that  he's  practiced  for  three 
suaighl  days  with  his  former  team, 
the  Chicago  Bulls,  does  seem  to 
indicate  the  man  who  proved 
gravity  could  be  defied  is  set  to 
grace  the  floors  of  arenas  across 
the  NBA  once  again.  If  he  is  to 
return,  the  question  then  left  to  be 
answered  will  be:  when? 

One  train  of  thought  has  Jor- 
dan officially  returning  as  early 
as  this  week.  Others,  however, 
think  he  will  wait  a  couple  of 
weeks  to  make  sure  that  he's  near 
the  top  of  his  game,  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  There's  also 
the  theory  that  Jordan  will  wait 
until  the  playoffs  to  make  his 
comeback,  although  that  would 
appear  to  be  a  rather  mercenary 
thing  to  do. 

Needless  to  say,  this  year's 
short-list  of  NBA  championship 
hopefuls  are  waiting  with  bated 
breath.  The  Bulls  currently  sit  in 


the  middle  of  the  league's  Cen- 
tral Division,  and  have  been  mired 
at  .500  for  most  of  the  year.  While 
showing  occasional  flashes  of 
their  once  great  selves,  they've 
been  of  little  legitimate  threat  to 
anybody.  Now  they  may  have  the 
greatest  player  in  the  history  of 
the  pro  game  back  in  the  fold;  for 
the  contenders,  timing  now  be- 
comes everything. 

If  Michael  decides  to  come 
back  next  sea- 
son, then  it's 
all  aca- 
demic— wait 
until  October. 
But  if  he  opts 
fortheremain- 
derofthisyear, 
the  Bulls  will 
automatically 
jump  from  pre- 
tender to  con- 
tender. 

A  32-year- 
old  Michael  Jordan  who  hasn't 
played  a  pro  game  in  two  years 
and  is  running  at  less  than  opti- 
mum efficiency  is  still  better  than 
most  pro  b-ballers  who  are  at  1 00 
per  cent. 

As  for  the  league  itself,  NBA 
commissioner  David  Stem  and 
company  have  to  be  salivating 
over  the  prospect  of  the  three- 
time  MVP  returning  to  the  sport, 
which  over  the  course  of  nine 
years,  he  dominated  and  trans- 
formed. 


The  Final 
Score 

Alan 
Hari-Singh 


Things  haven't  been  quite  the 
same  in  the  land  of  pro  hoops 
since  Oct.  6, 1993,  when  Jordan, 
who  led  the  Bulls  to  titles  in  1991, 
1992  and  1993,  unexpectedly  re- 
tired. 

Since  then,  a  plethora  of  excel- 
lent young  talent  has  been  in- 
jected into  the  league.  But  for 
every  consummate  professional 
such  as  Grant  Hill,  there's  unfor- 
tunately been  a  Chris  Webber, 
who  has  only 
managed  to 
prove  that,  in 
some  cases, 
millions  of  dol- 
lars can  very 
rapidly  make 
huge  jerks  out 
of  young  ath- 
letes. Jordan's 
return  could 
help  the  NBA 
in  removing 
some  of  the  tar- 
nish that  has  accumulated  since 
he  left. 

Of  course,  the  NBA  aren't  the 
only  ones  thinking  about  His 
Aimess  possibly  returning  to  his 
former  domain.  NBC  must  only 
be  imagining  what  the  ratings  are 
going  to  be  like  for  any  remain- 
ing Bulls  games  that  on  their 
schedule,  if  the  rumours  become 
reality.  The  speculation  has  al- 
ready caused  shares  in  Nike  to 
rise  in  price  on  the  stcxk  market. 

The  big  winners,  though,  could 


be  the  fans  in  Toronto  and  Van- 
couver. The  NBA's  two  newest 
expansion  cities  probably  thought 
they  had  missed  out  on  ever  see- 
ing Air  Jordan  play.  Now,  should 
fate  be  on  their  side,  they  will  get 
their  chance,  only  helping  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  both  the  Raptors 
and  the  Grizzlies. 

So  what  instigated  this  turn  of 
events?  When  Jordan  quit  bas- 
ketball, he  said  he  had  "nothing 
left  to  prove"  and  just  wanted  to 
"watch  the  grass  grow."  Which  is 
exactly  what  he  did,  playing  the 
outfield  for  baseball's  double-A 
Birmingham  Barons.  In  a  word, 
he  was  awful,  hitting  just  .202 
and  making  errors  all  over  the 
park. 

Now  he  faces  a  critical  chal- 
lenge because  there  is,  of  course, 
the  possibility  that  hiscome-back 
bid  in  basketball  will  fail. 

Jordan  went  out  as  the  best 
round-baller  on  the  planet.  If  he 
returns,  he  has  to  retake  that  title. 
The  only  way  to  do  it  will  be  to 
dominate  the  game  as  absolutely 
as  he  once  did,  and  to  lead  the 
Bulls  to  another  NBA  champion- 
ship. Anything  less  will  be  con- 
sidered a  waste  of  time:  the  big- 
ger ihcy  arc,  the  harder  they  fall. 

So  if  Michael  Jordan  diKS  hit 
the  hardwood  again  in  short  or- 
der, be  prepared  for  anything.  It 
could  be  the  decline  of  a  hero.  Or 
it  could  be  the  stuff  that  legends 
arc  made  of. 


IMMIGRATION  TELEMESSAGE  SERVICE 


Are  you  a  foreign  student 
with  immigration 
questions? 
Get  them  answered  without 
leaving  home. 


►  The  Immigration  Teiemessage  Service  letvS  you  use 
your  touch-lone  telephone  to  ask  a  host  of 
immigration  questions.  You  can  ask  about  extensions 
of  tourist  visas  or  student  authorizations.  You  can 
even  get  an  update  on  your  own  case. 

►  W  hen  you  file  your  immigration  application,  you 
receive  a  client  identification  number.  This  number 
lets  you  get  information  on  the  status  of  your 
application  cwy  time  of  the  dii}  or  night  through  the 
Immigration  Teiemessage  Service! 

►  To  reach  the  Teiemessage  Service  in  your  area,  call 
(416)973-4444. 

Citizenship  and  Immigration  Canada  —  at  your  senice. 


Citizenship  and 


Immigration  Canada 


Citoyennete  et 
Immigration  Canada 


Canada 


Sports  Shorts 


BASKETBALL 

The  U  of  T  women' s  basketball 
learn  pulled  together  for  a  val- 
iant effort  at  the  CIAU's  in 
Thunder  Bay  last  weekend, 
ending  up  in  fourth  place. 

The  Blues  easily  defeated 
Victoria  72-51  in  their  fu-st 
match.  Second-team  all-Cana- 
dian forward  Justine  Ellison 
racking  up  a  total  of  20  points. 

In  the  next  game,  the  U  of  T 
squad  almost  pulled  off  the 
upset  of  the  year,  narrowly  los- 
ing 79-75  to  the  defending 
champion  Winnipeg  Wesmen. 
The  quarter-final  game  was  a 
rematch  of  last  year's  gold 
medal  round.  The  Wesmen 
women's  team  holds  the  Cana- 
dian record  of  88  consecutive 
victories.  They  were  set  to  break 
the  North  American  record,  set 
by  the  UCLA  Bruins  from 
1970-1974,  but  were  halted  by 
Manitoba  in  mid-December. 

All  of  the  Blues'  energy  spent 
on  Winnipeg,  U  of  T  lost  to  the 
Laurentian  Lady  Vees  76-47  in 
the  battle  for  the  bronze  medal. 
Liz  Hart  was  the  Blues'  leading 
scorer  with  13  points. 

Hart  won  the  tournament  fair 
play  award,  while  Kim  Johnson, 
with  20  points  against  Winni- 
peg, was  a  tournament  all-star. 

FOOTBALL 

U  of  T's  John  Rapo.so  was 
named  the  Toronto  Argonauts 
CFL  college  draft  fifth-round 
selection  on  Saturday.  Raposo 
accumulated  44  tackles  in  nine 
games  this  season,  and  was 
voted  the  QUA  A  top  defensive 
linesman  and  second-team  all- 
Canadian. 

Last  season,  he  was  key  to 
theBlues'  1993  Vanier  Cup  vic- 
tory last  season,  when  he 
blocked  the  Calgary  Dinosaurs' 
final  field  goal  attempt  in  the 


last  seconds  of  the  champion- 
ship game. 

HOCKEY 

Tuesday  night  is  the  last  chance 
to  check  out  the  Varsity  Blues 
men's  hockey  team,  as  a  com- 
bined current  and  alumni  squad 
hosts  the  Concordia  Stingers  at 
Varsity  Arena  at  8  p.m. 

SPIRIT  CHALLENGE 

The  Department  of  Athletics 
Spirit  Challenge  comes  to  a 
close  with  agrand  final  draw  on 
Wednesday.  One  spirited  stu- 
dent will  win  a  year's  free  tui- 
tion when  the  draw  happens  at 
noon  in  the  main  lobby  of  the 
Athletic  Centre. 
All  are  welcome  to  attend 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

The  women's  track  and  field 
team  tied  with  York  for  third 
'place  at  the  CIAU  champion 
ships  in  Manitoba  this  past 
weekend. 

With  a  second  consecutive 
CIAU  title,  U  of  T's  Irene 
Ocffiing  maintained  her  domi- 
nance in  Canadian  women's 
intercollegiate  shotput,  throw- 
ing for  a  distance  of  1 3.75m 
Although  the  women  did  not 
capture  any  silver  medals,  U  of 
T  came  up  with  three  bronzx 
winning  races — Foy  Williams 
(300m),  Andrea  Pinnock 
(600m)  and  Sarah  Hunter  in  the 
3000m. 

On  the  men's  side,  the  Blues 
came  up  short  in  the  tight  race 
for  the  runner-up  positions, 
placing  sixth  in  the  nation. 

In  the  running  events,  U  of  T 
was  shut  out  in  all  but  the  60m 
hurdles,  where  Collin  Lewis 
raced  to  a  second  place  finish 
Another  silver  medal  was  won 
by  Jason  Thomas  in  the  high 
jump. 


Check  out  the  Blues  men's 
basketball  team  at  the 
CIAU  championships  on 
TSN  all  weekend. 


Teacher  Training 
in  Scotland 


M 


Northern  College  of  Education 
-  Aberdeen  8c  Dundee  Scotland  - 
Information  Session 

Iain  Maclean  of  Northern  College 
welcomes  you  to  an  Information 
Session  for  Primary  and 
Secondary  Certification  in  one  year 


Sidney  Smith  Hall  Rnt.  1069 

Tuesday,  March  21  from  11:00  am  ■  2:00  pm 


Join  fellow  Canadians  in  obtaining 
your  Ministry-approved  Teaching 
Certification  at  one  of  the  U.K.'s 
leading  Teacher  Training  Institutions 

for  more  information,  please  contact 
ISRS,  3  Polo  a,  Ancaster  ON  L9K 1H8  Tel./Fax:  905  648  7130 


^\  Varsity  —^-'^^  ^  ^  

Classifieds 


Tuesday,  March  14,  1995 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  eadt  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3^5  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2,00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Ciassitieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


INVEST  IN  YOURSELF! 

Library  of  59  great  books  of  Western 
World,  luxury  edition.  Neverdepreciatesin 
value.  $499,  publishers  price  $2200.  Call 
(905)737-3402. 


LARGE  BASEMENT  AVAILABLE 

in  5  bedroom  house.  May  1 0th.  $31 5/mth 
utilities  include.  College  &  Spadina. 
Laundry.  Own  shower.  2  fridges.  No  pets. 
Non-smoking.  Brigitta  @  51 5-9053. 


MOVING  TO  LONDON,  ONTARIO? 

Rooms  available  in  spacious  6  bedroom 
house.  Minutes  from  UWO.  Parking, 
laundry,  living  room,  dining  room.  275/ 
300+  41 6-324-8548  /  51 9-535-3063. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Ourservices  are  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 


IBM  SELECTRIC 

Self-con-ecting  type  writer  -  including  tapes. 
Good  condition.  Must  sell  now!  $1 00  961  - 
3199 


BILINGUAL  JOB-SEEKERS 

You  speak  great  French,  but  want  a  perfect 
French  resume.  Special  offer  -  resume 
translation  only  $39.99.  Limit  50  words. 
London  Paris  Translation  Co.  17  St. 
Joseph,  Suite  309.  Near  St.  Mikes.  Fax 
463-5191. 


WANTED 


SWIM  DIRECTOR,  HEAD  TENNIS 

Art,  Pottery,  Beadmaking,  Water-ski,  Sail, 
Windsurf,  Canoe,  Judo,  Gymnastics, 
Photo,  Archery,  Jazz  Dance  Instructors, 
Accompanist  (piano).  Fax  resume  (514) 
481  -7863,  Pripstein's  Camp  5702  Cote  St. 
Luc  #202,  Montreal  H3X  2E7 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Earn  $10.00  for  1  hour's  work  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networked  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


LOOKING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT? 

Look  at  the  1995  Ontario  Student 
Employment  Guide  first.  Available  at  your 
campus  bookstore  or  by  calling  toll-free  1  - 
800-401-4059. 


PUBLISHER  REQUIRES  ASSISTANT 

Bilingual  (French/English)  assistant 
required  for  varied  duties.  Downtown 
location.  Flexible  hours.  Must  be  reliable 
and  have  use  of  car.  (416)  510-7542. 


STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  Conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how  to 
land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus, 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts,  (UT),  PO  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON  K7L 
4V6. 


STUDENTS  WANTED 

May/June  to  run  tunchtime  baseball 
program  in  elementary  schools  in  the 
following  areas  -  North  York,  Etobicoke, 
Scarboro,  Ajax,  Unionville,  Buttonville,  St. 
Catharines,  Ottawa,  etc.  For  more  info  call 
Michael  (905)  889-5628. 


EXCELLENT  SUMMER  JOB 
OPPORTUNITY 

Limited  Summer  Manager  positions 
available  throughout  Metro  Toronto.  We 
will  teach  all  business  and  technical  skills 
to  those  hired.  Average  1 994  profit  $5500+. 
Application  deadline  is  March  24.  Call  1- 
800-268-4248  for  info  or  fax  your  resume 
to  (4 1 6)  259-9350.  Action  Student  Window 
Cleaners. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  NEEDED  FOR 
IMPRINT, 

University  of  Waterloo's  student 
newspaper,  forthe  1 995-96  year.  As  editor- 
in-chief  you  would  be  responsible  forseeing 
that  the  paper  is  printed  and  distributed  on 
time.  You  would  have  to  be  able  to 
coordinate  and  sustain  a  large  volunteer 
base  and  write  for  all  sections  of  the 
newspaper:  news,  sports,  arts,  forum  and 
features.  You  would  also  require  intimate 
familiarity  with  IBM-compatible  computers, 
Windows,  WordPerfect  5.1,  and 
Pagemaker  5.0  and  be  available  to  begin 
training  March  31,  1995.  This  full  time 
salaried  position  is  a  one  year  contract 
from  April  1  1 995  to  March  31 , 1 996.  The 
job  requires  an  average  of  37.5  hours  per 
week,  but  will  be  much  more  during  peak 
times  of  the  year.  Also,  most  of  the  hours 
are  concentrated  between  Monday 
moming  and  Thursday  at  noon.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  candidates  within  UW. 
Submit  a  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
samples  of  writing  to  University  of  Waterioo, 
Imprint,  Campus  Centre  Room  140, 
attention  Vivian  Tambeau  by  noon  March 
17,1995. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 


GETTING  MARRIED? 

On  a  student  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  41 6-425- 
3757. 


Events  Calendar 


Tuesday,  Mar.  14 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 

Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 

STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15- 1:30PM 

BAPTIST  STUDENT  MINISTRIES  -  Weekly  meeting, 

discussion,  bible  study,  prayer,  music.  ISC.  11AM  AND 

12NOON.FREE. 

Wednesday,  Mar.  15 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISTS  CLUB  -  The  Crisis  in  Mexico: 
Aboriginal  Peoples  fight  the  New  Corporate  Agenda.  Join  us 
fora  discussion  of  the  resistance  movement  in  Mexico  and  its 
links  to  the  current  struggle  in  Canada.  SID  SMITH  ROOM 
1086.1:00PM 

Thursday,  Mar.  16 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study. 
HART  HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  1 2:1 5  - 1 2:50PM 

Friday,  Mar.  1 7 

VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Large  Group  meeting. 
WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE,  SHERIDAN  HALL.  7:30PM. 


Sunday,  Mar.  19 

STUTTERING  ASSOCIATION  OF  TORONTO  -  A  self-help 
group  of  people  who  stutter  and  their  family  who  meet  to 
exchange  infomnation  and  ideas  in  a  warnn,  supportive 
atmosphere.  650-51 10  for  info.  HART  HOUSE.  2:00-4:00. 


Monday,  Mar.  20 

U  OFT  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  1 2:1 5  - 1 :30PM 
ASSOCIATION  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  -  The 

native  American  identity  as  an  action  alternative,  with  Marta 
Drozca  Ossio.  ISC,  RIDELL  ROOM.  6:00-8:00.  FREE. 

Tuesday,  Mar.  21 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 

Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 

STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15- 1:30PM 

BAPTIST  STUDENT  MINISTRIES  -  Weekly  meeting, 

discussion,  bible  study,  prayer,  music.  ISC.  11AM  AND 

12NOON.FREE. 


IMMIGRATION/CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
CANADA 

Margaret  LaBerge,  B.A.,  M.Ed., 
Commissioner  of  Oaths,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Qualified  Services  to  Help  you 
Succeed!  Forms  S.O.S.  Inc.  512-1451 . 


ADLERIAN  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

OHIP  covered.  Dr.  A.  Franklin.  416-920- 
7337.  55  St.  Clair  West,  Suite  126. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  AT  U  OF  T 
BOOKSTORE 

The  Step-by-Step  Self  Marketing  Kit.  A 
complete,  practical  workbook  to  start  you 
career  NOW.  Learn  to  identify  and  market 
all  yourskills;  be  "inten/iew  smart",  present 
yourself  professionally;  tap  into  the  hidden 
job  mari<et.  Discoverthe  art  of  great  resume 
preparation  and  the  secret  of  successful 
marketing  letters  and  much  more.  Written 
for  Canadians  by  a  Canadian  Human 
Resources  professional  with  over  20  years 
expertise. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921  -1357. 1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 

VIOLINIST  NEEDED  TO  PERFORM 

for  Art  Film  on  Florence.  Contact:  Domenic 
416-241-5908. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS. 

Done  very  fast,  very  cheap.  Bloor-Spadina 
location.  535-2784. 


CANADIAN  WOODLANDS  TOURING 
COMPANY 

The  only  direct  service  to  Algonquin  Park. 
Coming  May  '95.  For  Budget  Travellers, 
by  Budget  Travellers.  (41 6)  469-4356. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory. 
Tel :  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro  ./bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890 

LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS - 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  March  25  for  the  April 
GRE!  Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737  or  1 
800567-7737 

ESSAY TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  organizing  and  editing 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
campus.  Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 

ESSAY  HELP  ESL  TUTORING 

Ph.D.  student  (English),  experienced  copy 
editor,<  university  instructor  offers  very 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill  at  489-9679. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself  in 
writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an  "A" 
but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"?  Work 
with  a  professional  editor  to  improve  your 
grades  and  give  yourpapers  an  edge.  Call 
699-6735 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 


ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Friendly,  experienced  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  Reasonable  rates. 
Emergencies  welcome!  Fax  service  also 
available.  Call  Chariotte:  41 6-597-2228. 


SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  public  speaking  for  University 
students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  the  power  of  your  voice. 
FOR  INFORMATION  AND  A  FREE 
BROCHURE  CALL  416-783-6717.  Now 
registering  for  Spring  and  Summer  classes. 

EXPERT  ESSAY  ASSISTANCE 

Graduate  with  professional  writing  and 
editing  experience  available  to  clean  up 
your  papers  and  increase  your  grades. 
Call  Dan-en  at  532-8944. 


TUTORS  REQUIRED 

for  Thermodynamics  and  Fluid  Machinery 
for  the  A.P.E.O.  confirmatory  exams. 
Please  contact  Andre  at  416-258-7235 
and  leave  a  voice  message. 

ESSAYS 

Assist  in  organizing,  writing  and 
researching  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828.  Downtown  and  Mississauga. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
cumculavitae.careercounseling.Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  services. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND  DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech  & 
5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (416)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


KEEP  THIS  AD! 

$2.00/page.  Includes  spelling  and  grammar 
check,  laser-quality  printing,  plus  your 
assignment  on  diskette.  "Rush"  service 
available.  Call  406-0768. 


WORDPROCESSING  &  EDITING 

WordPerfect.  Harvard  Graphics  forcharts, 
graphs,  etc.  Need  it  back  quick?  I'm  fast, 
near  campus  and  can  fax.  Need  help 
writing?  Can  edit  and  tutor.  $2.25/pg.  or 
less.  530-1 850. 
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Blues  men's  basketball  win  OUAA  championship 


U  of  T's  Jason  Gopaul  races  pasta  Guelph  player.  In  the  game  the 
Blues  won  the  OUAA  title.  (^^Ha  RemsaluA/S) 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

For  the  first  time  since  1958,  the  Varsity 
Blues  men's  basketball  team  has  cap- 
tured the  Ontario  title. 

The  Blues'  72-58  win  over  the  OUAA 
Wesi-champion  Guelph  Gryphons 
looked  to  be  a  pushover  match  in  com- 
parison to  the  previous  weekend's  east- 
em  division  final  game  between  U  of  T 
and  the  Ryerson  Rams. 

"The  team  got  off  to  a  great  start,"  said 
Blues  assistant  coach  Mike  Connolly.  "1 
don't  think  a  lot  of  people  expected  this 
win.  I  don't  think  a  lot  of  people  ex- 
pected us  to  be  in  the  same  league  as  the 
west." 

"We  took  them  by  surprise  and  caught 
them  off  guard.  They  adapted  and 
changed  to  the  press,  and  then  it  was  a 
defensive  battle." 


U  of  T  took  a  quick  1 4-0  lead.  Gryphon 
head  coach  Tim  Darling,  struggling  to 
maintain  his  team's  composure,  called 
,  two  lime-outs  in  the  first  four  minutes. 

But  eventually  Guelph  gained  their 
composure,  going  up  two  points  by  the 
half,  only  due  to  the  fact  the  U  of  T  squad 
played  considerably  below  their  poten- 
tial. 

However,  the  Blues  managed  to  put 
together  their  defence  in  the  final  half, 
shutting  down  Guelph" s  forward  Paul 
Eldridge  and  outside  shooting  guard  Alex 
Brainis. 

U  of  T  once  again  showed  its  team  to 
have  all-round  strength  and  stability,  no 
matter  who  came  out  onto  the  court. 

The  Blues,  led  by  Jason  Dressier,  along 
with  guards  Carl  Swantee,  Eddy 
Meguerian,  and  forward  Lars  Dressier, 
played  equally  well  on  both  sides  of  the 
coun.  Meguerian  racked  up  a  total  of  19 


points.  Blues  guard  Chris  Ellison  also 
had  a  good  day,  shooting  some  tough 
baskets  from  the  inside,  helping  to  keep 
U  of  T  in  control  of  the  game. 

Connolly  maintains  the  team's  strength 
lies  in  its  defense. 

"Defense  wins  the  game,"  said 
Connolly.  "You  can  score  all  you  want, 
but  if  you  stop  people  you  have  a  good 
chance  to  win." 

With  that  in  mind,  it's  no  wonder  that 
U  of  T  guard  Jason  Gopaul,  with  four 
points,  six  assists,  three  steals  and  four 
rebounds,  was  named  the  most  valuable 
player  of  the  game. 

Veteran  forward  Roland  Semprie,  in 
his  last  home  game  as  a  Varsity  Blue,  had 
a  strong  second  half,  with  three  three- 
pointers  and  eight  points  from  the  foul 
line. 

Semprie  has  witnessed  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  OUAA  East  divi- 
sion, with  U  of  T  improving  most  of  all. 

"About  three  years  ago  the  west  in 
Ontario  was  the  powerhouse,"  said 
Semprie.  "They  sent  a  lot  of  teams  to  the 
nationals.  The  past  two  years  you  can  see 
the  shift.  Now  the  eastern  teams  are 
strong.  All  the  eastern  teams  that  play  the 
western  teams  beat  them." 

This  sca.son  the  Blues  had  a  eight-win, 
one-loss  record  against  squads  from  the 
OUAA  West — losing  only  to  Brock. 

After  winning  their  respective  divi- 
sions, both  Guelph  and  the  Blues  have 
earned  a  spot  in  the  ufx;oming  CIAU 
finals.  Rounding  off  the  final  eight,  it 
was  announced  on  Sunday  that  Mc  Master 
and  Alberta  were  granted  the  two  wild 
card  spots,  despite  the  fact  the  OUAA 
east  rtinner-up  Ryerson  Rams  looked  to 
be  a  favoured  team. 

Despite  their  wins,  the  Blues  failed  to 
be  ranked  ahead  of  Guelph  and  McMastcr 
nauodally  throughout  the  season.  U  of  T 


has  only  recently  moved  lo  the  number 
three  spot  in  the  CIAU  rankings.  The 
Gryphons  are  now  fifth  and  Mac  sixth, 
and  the  Rams  arc  left  out  of  the  running. 

"I  think  that  it's  the  lack  of  respect  on 
the  country's  part,  thinking  that  Ontario 
East  is  a  joke  league,  and  it's  not,"  said 
Semprie. 

He  added  U  of  T  had  a  tougher  time 
against  Ryerson  than  they  did  against  the 
OUAA  West  champion  Gryphons.  How- 
ever, Semprie  admitted  the  pressure  to 
win  was  still  there. 

"This  game  was  a  different  kind  of 
pressure,  in  the  sense  that  we  knew  that 


we  were  going  to  Halifax,  but  we  still  put 
pressure  on  ourselves  to  win  the  Ontario 
championships,"  he  said. 

When  looking  for  an  Ontario  threat  to 
win  the  CIAU  title,  forget  the  west.  The 
Blues  will  be  the  main  contenders. 

And  U  of  T  hopes  to  earn  some  respect 
at  the  upcoming  national  championships 
in  Halifax  this  weekend,  says  Blues 
rookie  forward  Andrew  Rupf. 

"We  want  to  go  out  there  and  play 
good  basketball."  Rupf  commented.  "We 
want  to  show  the  rest  of  Canada  that  U  of 
T  is  a  basketball  team  not  to  be  underes- 
timated." 


There  was  more  where  that  came  from,  as  the  Universite  de 
Moncton  Aigles  Bleus  defeated  the  Guelph  Gryphons  5-1  at 
the  University  Cup  final  on  Sunday.  (AJdnn  FernandoA/S) 


It's  survival 
of  the  fittest  in 
Thunder  Alley. 


Video  wall,  virtual  reality  simulators,  custom  cars,  

exotics,  off-shore  boats,  beer  gardens,  support  paddocks,  PPC  race  car  drivers. 

It's  the  place  to  be,  and  for  only  45  bticlis  you  get  a  two-day  reserved  seat  on  the 
straight  with  radar  gun  readouts.  Everything  goes  fast  in  the  Alley  so  boofe  now! 


PRESEMTED  BY 
^^^^ 


Molson  Indy  July  14, 15, 16.  Exhibition  Pkce,  Toronto 
FOR  TICKETS  CALL  (416)  872-INDY 
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Spring  has  come  to  Toronio  and  with  it  lots  of  candy  and  Pez. 


(Samantha  Raiasingham/VS) 


Questions  raised  about  women's  safety,  access  for  tiomeless  and  mentally  ill 

Concerns  raised  over 
health  care  photo  card 


Oh  the  glory 

U  of  T's  two  largcsi  student  councils 
gave  out  their  annual  teaching  awards 
on  Friday. 

The  awards,  sponsored  by  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  and  the 
Association  of  Pan-time  Undergradu- 
ate Students,  have  been  given  out  to 
the  university's  best  teachers  of  un- 
dergraduates for  the  past  14  years. 

About  100  people  attended  the  re- 
ception at  Hart  House.  Political  sci- 
ence professor  Janice  Stein  made  some 
brief  remarks  before  the  awards  were 
given  out,  about  the  advantages  of 
working  at  a  university  where  both 
teaching  and  research  arc  valued. 

Teaching  without  research  makes 
the  teacher  complacent  and  boring, 
Slcin  said. 


varsrYy  SHORTS 


"It's  fairly  easy  to  teach  what  you 
know.  It's  to  teach  what  you  don't 
know..."  she  said.  "There's  nothing 
more  deadening  in  a  way  than  think- 
ing to  oneself,  or  talking  to  oneself." 

SAC  president  Garcth  Spanglett  and 
APUS  president  Nancy  Watson  pre- 
sented the  awards  to  the  live  winners. 
They  are:  Michael  Trusslcr  (English), 
Brenda  Mallouk  (Management), 
Wendy  Tammincn  (Immunology), 
Cameron  WaUer-(MBsic). jiad-ICD*.- 
Prcssnail  (Civil  Engineering). 

Staff 

New  Edition 
suffers  defeat 

New  College's  student  paper  has  lost 
a  referendum  that  would  have  seen  it 
gain  its  independence  from  the  col- 
lege's student  council. 

While  students  voted  no  to  only 
two  of  the  five  questions  proposed  in 
last  week's  referendum,  the  nature  of 
the  defeated  questions  was  such  that 
the  New  Edition's  victory  was  an 
empty  one. 

Although  the  paper  won  the 'ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  it  should  incor- 
porate as  an  independent  non-profit 
organization,  its  request  for  student 
funding  was  defeated. 

Students  voted  112  to  92  again.st 
allocating  eight  per  cent  of  the  col- 
lege's annual  student  levy  to  the  pub- 
lication. 

Without  student  support,  the  defeat 
leaves  the  paper  still  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  the  student  council  and  the 
sale  of  advertisements  for  funding. 

"It's  obviously  disastrous  to  be  de- 
feated on  the  budget,"  said  Matthew 
Vadum,  managing  editor  of  the  paper. 

Vadum  said  the  paper  will  likely  try 
to  win  another  referendum  in  the  fu- 
ture. Until  then  it  will  attempt  to  work 
out  its  problems  with  the  New  College 
Students'  Council. 

The  New  Edition  also  lost  a  ques- 
tion asking  students  if  they  approved 
a  new  constitution  for  the  paper. 
Ironically,  however,  students  agreed 
to  remove  all  references  to  the  paper 
from  the  council's  constitution,  leav- 
ing the  paper  in  something  of  aconsli- 
tutional  limbo. 

Students  also  overwhelmingly 
voted  in  favour  of  the  paper  being 
required  to  devote  a  minimum  of  one 
page  of  news  relating  to  New  College. 

The  defeat  caps  off  a  year  of  bad 
luck  for  the  paper,  which  was  shut 
down  by  the  council  after  its  first  issue 
in  the  fall  after  the  council  said  it  had 
failed  to  present  a  budget. 

CoNAN  Tobias 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  new  photo  ID  health  card  being 
implemented  by  the  province  to  battle 
fraud  puts  women  at  risk,  says  the  Health 
Card  Advocacy  Group. 

The  new  health  cards — containing 
each  Ontario  resident's  photo  and  ad- 
dress— is  slated  to  replace  the  current 
cards. 

The  group  opposing  the  change  is  a 
coalition  of  community  health  and  social 
service  agencies. 

The  group  says  it  is  concerned  about 
the  new  photo  ID  card  because  the  ad- 
dress of  the  cardholder  is  on  the  back  of 
the  card. 

"It's  another  piece  of  ID  that  links 
photo  with  address  and  it's  not  optional ," 


says  Cathy  Crowe,  a  nurse  with  West 
Central  Community  Health  Centres  and 
a  spokesperson  for  the  group. 

Crowe  says  that  if  a  woman's  photo 
health  card  is  lost  or  stolen,  she  may 
become  vulnerable  to  harassment  or  stalk- 
ing. 

Susan  Addario,  U  of  T's  personal 
.safety  awareness  officer,  says  she  finds  it 
unusual  that  the  provincial  health  minis- 
try has  chosen  to  put  the  cardholder's 
address  on  the  card. 

She  says  that  in  discu.>ftions  at  U  of  T 
about  creating  a  "campus"  card  that 
would  cover  academic,  library  and  ancil- 
lary services,  the  option  of  having  the 
card-holder's  address  on  the  card  has  not 
been  considered. 

"There  is  nothing  on  it  where  you 
would  be  able  to  link  anyone  with  an 


address,"  said  Addario.  "All  the  technol- 
ogy in  this  area  moves  away  from  that." 

She  says  that  in  all  the  options  studied 
to  dale,  a  person's  address  is  included  on 
an  encoded  magnetic  bar. 

But  there  are  valid  reasons  for  includ- 
ing the  address  on  the  card,  according  to 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Ontario  Medical 
Association  officials. 

"We  need  the  address.  It's  another  one 
of  the  checks  to  help  the  health  provider 
to  check  that  |thc  person  presenting  the 
card)  is  who  he  or  she  says  she  is.  They 
can  check  it  against  another  piece  of  ID," 
said  Barbara  Selkirk,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

The  address  is  also  included  on  the 
card  to  remind  people  to  inform  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  when  they  change  their 
Please  see  "Address,"  page  3 


Professor 
declines 
controversial 
appointment 

BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  controversial  courting  of  a  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  professor  by  the 
department  of  fine  art  may  no  longer  be 
an  issue,  after  the  prof  turned  U  of  T 
down  Thursday. 

John  O' Brian  said  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  the  U  of  T  job  offer,  according  to 
department  chair  Philip  Sohm. 

"I  confirmed  it  Thursday ,"  Sohm  said. 
"John  O' Brian  has  declined  the  offer." 

Arguments  over  the  propriety  of  that 
ofler  has  split  the  fine  an  teaching  staff  in 
recent  months. 

At  issue  is  the  decision  tooffcrO' Brian 
a  position  here,  without  going  through 
an  open  selection  process. 

Normally,  new  openings  for  U  of  T 
professors  are  open  to  any  applicant.  But 
in  this  case,  Sohm  and  the  department 
voted  to  ask  the  university  administra- 
tion to  forego  that  procedure,  and  offer  a 
job  only  to  O'Brian. 

Thai  was  wrong,  according  to  one  art 
professor. 

"What  message  are  wc  .sending'.'"  asks 
Bogomi  la  Welsh.  "Our  other  colleagues 
have  been  given  the  benefit  of  selecting 
the  best  possible  candidate,  but  not  us?" 

The  department  avoided  the  search 
procedure,  says  Sohm,  becau.se  of  the 
unique  nature  of  the  proposed  appoint- 
ment— a  joint  appointment  with  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario. 

Gallery  curator  Glen  Lowry  wants  to 
appoint  O'Brian  to  a  curalorship  at  the 
AGO.  To  attract  O'Brian,  he  asked  U  of 
T  to  lake  him  on  as  a  part-time  professor 
of  fine  art,  as  well,  Sohm  said. 

Each  institution  would  end  up  paying 
half  of  O'Brian's  estimated  $9(),(KX)  to- 
tal salary. 

Sohm  said  the  appointment  was  in  U 
of  T's  best  interests.  It  would  have  im- 
proved relations  with  the  an  gallery,  and 
attracted  a  well-known  scholar  to  the 
Please  see  "Profs,"  page  2 


Western  Gazette  temporarily  loses  editorial  freedom 

Student  paper  censored  by  council 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Another  university  paper  has  been  silenced  by  its  students'  council. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario's  student  newspaper,  the  Gazette,  has  been  told 
it  cannot  print  any  opinions  or  endorsements  during  this  week's  student  council 
elections. 

Endorsing  candidates  on  election  day  has  been  a  practice  of  the  Gazette' s  for  years, 
says  Jeremy  Barker,  the  paper's  editor. 

"This  seems  like  the  thin  edge  of  the  sword,"  said  Barker.  "Once  they  start  passing 
bylaws  restricting  editorial  autonomy — where  does  it  end?" 

The  Ga/ette  is  not  an  independent  publication,  receiving  its  funding  from  the 
council.  Jeremy  Adams,  vice-president  of  student  issues,  says  that  it's  not  right  for 
a  council-run  publication  to  endorse  candidates  who  will,  in  effect,  be  goveming 
them  as  well. 

"They  are  attempting  to  [influence)  the  outcome  of  the  selection  of  officers  of  the 
corporation  for  whom  they're  accountable  to,"  said  Adams.  "They  can  print  whatever 
they  want,  except  for  those  two  days  of  voting." 

Adams  says  supporting  a  candidate  is  a  confiict  of  interest  for  what  is  essentially 
a  student  service. 

"This  is  not  a  private  newspaper.  It's  funded  and  accountable  to  the  same 
organization  running  the  election,"  he  said.  "The  person  they'd  be  attempting  to 


endorse  or  not  to  endorse  would  end  up  being  their  bos,ses." 

Barker  disagrees.  He  said  the  Gazette  should  not  be  turned  into  a  fiyer  for  the 
council,  says  Barker. 

"We  put  out  104  issues  a  year.  Every  day  we  editorialize  abut  the  council  and 
issues,"  he  said.  "We  have  infiuencc  and  no  one  wants  to  deal  with  that." 

"If  it's  a  confiict  of  interest  on  voting  day,  its  a  conflict  of  interest  everyday, '  he 
said. 

Other  council  members  have  expressed  concern  that  endorsements  on  voting  day 
would  effectively  amount  to  campaigning  on  that  day,  a  practice  prohibited  in  most 
student  council  elections  all  over  the  country. 

The  actions  of  the  council  have  caused  the  Gazette  to  re-think  the  possibility  of 
breaking  away  from  the  control  of  the  student  government,  says  Barker. 

Having  an  independent  newspaper  doesn't  sound  like  a  bad  idea,  says  Adams. 

"[We]  wouldn't  discount  it,"  he  said.  "They're  the  biggest  liability  we  have." 

The  Gazette  will  try  and  overturn  this  decision,  says  Barker,  but  they  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  new  council  has  its  first  meeting  on  April  7. 

They  have  received  letters  of  support  denouncing  the  council's  actions  from  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  from  Peter  Desbarats,  the  dean  of  the 
graduate  program  in  journalism,  and  from  university  papers  around  the  country. 

The  council  voted  to  pass  the  motion  removing  the  right  to  editorialize  on  election 
days  by  a  24-io-23  margin,  with  one  abstention. 

In  all  its  history,  no  presidential  candidate  the  Gazette  has  endorsed  has  ever  won. 
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THIS  WEEK  AT 
HART  HOUSE 


Special  Events 


Fiesta  del  sol  -  On  Wednesday,  March  29th,  from  noon  to  2:00 
p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall.  South  American  menu  -  a  full  plate  Combo, 
$6.50  (taxes  included).  Enjoy  sounds  with  Latin  flair!  Dance  the 
Salsa!  Pinata  prizes!  Spot  prizes  for  summer  w^ar!  Advance  ticket 
sales  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  beginning  Monday,  March  27th. 

Sugaring-off  -  Sunday,  April  2nd,  1995  at  the  Hart  House  Farm. 
A  day  of  making  maple  syrup,  maple  toffee,  and  feasting  on  all  the 
pancakes  you  can  eat!  A  tour  of  the  Farm  will  be  given.  Enjoy  a 
wood-fired  sauna  by  the  pond.  Cost  per  person:  $16.00  with  bus; 
$13.00  without  bus.  Tickets  and  information  are  available  from  the 
Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

Spring  Concerts 

Hart  House  Chamber  Strings  -  Mon.  March  20th  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Music  Room 

Hart  House  Orchestra  -  TTiurs.  March  23rd  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Singers  -  Fri.  March  24th  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Chorus  -  Sun.  March  26th  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Symphonic  Band  -  Saturday  April  1st  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Jan  Ensemble  ■  Friday  April  7th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Arbor  Room. 


•  Art  •••••••••  

The  Justina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery  -  March  9th  to  April  6th 
-  The  Hart  House  Camera  Club  Competition  and  the  Hart  House  Art 
Competition. 

The  Arbor  Room  -  March  4th  to  April  1st  -  Works  by  Bruna 
Franceschini. 


••••••••••••••  Music  ••••••••••••• 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  William  Aide,  pianist, 
performs  in  the  Great  Hall  on  April  2nd  at  3:00  p.m. 

Noon  Hour  Concerts  -  Adrian  Chan,  pianist,  performs  in  the 
East  Common  Room  on  Friday  March  24th  at  noon. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  U.  of  T  Faculty  Ensemble  performs  on 
Friday,  March  24th  at  8:30  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover. 


Activities  and  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn,  come 
to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interested 
in  competitive  parliamentary  debating.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m;  new  debaters  are  encouraged  to  come  to 
Wednesday  meetings  at  4:00  p.m.  For  further  information,  call  978-0537. 
Film  Board-  A  Gala  Screening  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  6th  at 
7:00  p.m.  Great  films,  a  him  competition  and  refreshments.  An  evening 
not  to  be  missed! 

Investment  Club -Jhe  Hart  House  Investment  Club  will  be  holding  a 
"get-together"  on  Friday,  March  24th  at  6:30  p.m.  for  all  members 
interested  in  taking  an  active  role  in  the  organization.  All  interested 
members  should  contact  Tina  Chau  at  416-782-2003  to  RSVP,  prior  to 
March  22nd. 

Library  Committee  -  The  Hart  House  Library  Committee  presents  a 
reading  on  Wednesday,  March  22nd  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Library. 
Science  fiction  writer  Robert  J.  Sawyer  will  be  reading  from  his  new 
novel  End  of  an  Era. 

Yoga-  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 
Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information,  class 
schedule,  and  sign-up. 


Atliletics 


New  Nautilus  Equipment-  Sign  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk  for 
a  free  demonstration  on  the  17  new  Nautilus  machines. 
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These  Irish  eyes  don't  look  like  they're  smiling:  Sunday's  St.  Patrick's  Day 

parade.  (Samantha  RajasinghmaA/S) 


U  of  A  gets  bursary  levy 


BY  Andrew  Potter 
Varsity  Staff 

While  many  have  been  asking 
themselves  "what  next?"  ever 
since  last  January's  national  stu- 
dent strike,  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  have  come  up 
with  a  creative  and  politically 
forceful  means  of  combating  ris- 
ing tuition  costs. 

In  a  referendum  earlier  this 
month,  U  of  A  undergraduates 
passed  a  motion  to  create  a  new 
student-funded  bursary  for  needy 
students. 

Peter  Cahill,  who  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  band  of  50  or  so 
volunteers  who  put  the  proposal 
for  the  bursary  together,  said  that 
part  of  their  motivation  was  to 
follow  up  the  student  protest  with 
something  more  positive. 

"While  we  are  still  trying  to 
convince  the  government  |noi  to 
cut  university  funding),  wc 
wanted  to  look  at  what  we  could 
do  jn  the  meantime."  said  Cahill. 
'This  [the  bursary]  is  very  con- 
structive, and  it  sets  a  very  politi- 
cal example." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new 
program,  full-time  undergradu- 


ates will  pay  a  levy  of  $10  per 
semester  into  a  fund  which  should 
raise  between  $400,000  and 
$500,000  a  year.  The  money  will 
be  collected  by  the  university  reg- 
istrar's office,  and  administered 
by  a  slill-to-be-struck  commit- 
tee. 

It  will  be  the  committee's  re- 
sponsibility to  set  up  all  the  nec- 
essary procedures,  which  include 
the  application  process  and  eligi- 
bility criteria,  as  well  as  deter- 
mine how  many  students  receive 
aid,  and  how  much  they  get. 

Cahill  said  they  were  aiming  to 
help  about  one  percent  of  the 
undergraduate  population, 
around  250  students,  to  the  tune 
of  around  $  1 ,600  each. 

The  new  scheme  also  includes 
an  opt-out  provision,  so  that  stu- 
dents who  either  oppose  or  can- 
not afford  the  levy  can  get  their 
money  back. 

"On  the  opt-out  form,  we"  11 
ask  students  why  they  are  opting 
out.  That  information  should  help 
us  structure  the  program  better," 
he  said. 

Cahill  also  suggested  that  per- 
haps people  could  opt-out  of  only 
part  of  the  levy,  perhaps  only  half 


of  the  amount.  "The  advantage  is 
that  the  opt-out  gives  us  built-in 
accountability." 

While  Cahill  said  that  the  new 
bursary  is  getting  a  lot  of  positive 
media  coverage,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  University  of  Al- 
berta students  themselves  may 
not  be  completely  in  favour  of  it. 
The  proposal  passed  by  a  fairly 
narrow  58  percent  majority,  and 
that  was  in  the  absence  of  an 
organized  "No "  campaign. 

Student  union  president-elect 
Garctl  Poston  said  that  a  main 
source  of  opp<isilion  to  the  bur- 
sary may  have  come  from  the  fact 
that  the  levy  is  indexed  to  in- 
creases in  tuition  fees.  If  tuition 
fees  were  to  double,  so  would  the 
levy. 

"Had  there  been  an  organized 
'No'  campaign,  then  perhaps  the 
referendum  would  not  have 
passed,"  said  Poston. 

Still,  Poston  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  bursary. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  rum- 
bling on  campus  about  students 
helping  students.  This  sends  a 
strong  message  to  the  govem- 
mcnt,  (asking  them],  'what  are 
yiHi  going  to  do?'" 


Profs  opposed  appointment 


Continued  from  page  1 

university,  he  said. 

An  open  search  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  time,  because 
Lowry  and  the  gallery  have  al- 
ready determined  who  they  want, 
Sohm  said. 

But  several  fine  an  professors 
have  opposed  the  arrangement. 
They  have  said  it  is  a  waste  of 
money  for  the  department,  which 
only  has  $90,000  in  salaries  avail- 
able to  give  away. 

That  money  was  freed  up  by 
the  departure  of  senior  professor 
Michael  McCarthy  last  year. 
Since  senior  professors  earn 
around  twice  as  much  as  younger, 
beginning  professors,  the  money 
would  be  enough  to  hire  two  full- 
time  junior  teaching  staff. 

But  by  offering  half  of  it  to 
O' Brian,  the  department  would 
effectively  be  paying  a  full-time 
salary  for  a  part-lime  work,  they 
say. 

"Our  students  would  not  ben- 
efit in  any  way  from  this,"  says 
professor  Robert  Welsh.  "How 
can  a  person  fill  a  50  per  cent 
position  in  this  area,  and  also  fill 
the  full  100  per  cent  job  of  a 
curator?  How  could  this  man, 
even  if  he's  Superman,  fill  this 
adequately?" 

As  well.  O'Brian  only  has  12 
years  until  retirement,  less  than  a 
younger  professor's  30-plus 
years,  says  Welsh. 
Sohm  concedes  the  appointment 
would  not  solve  any  of  the  de- 


partment's long-term  problems. 

"We  were  looking  at  this  as 
sort  of  a  transitional  appoint- 
ment." he  said. 

Those  opposed  say  they  have 
nothing  wrong  with  O'  Brian  per- 
sonally. They  are  only  opposed 
to  the  process  of  his  hiring. 

"I  think  he's  a  very  nice  man," 
said  one  professor,  who  asked 
not  to  be  named.  "I  voted  against 
the  procedure.  I  think  this  is  bend- 
ing everything  our  profession  is 
based  on." 

A  committee  of  fine  art  faculty 
met  through  January  to  consider 
the  offer.  In  the  end,  it  voted  3-2 
to  recommend  seeking  a  special 
arrangement  to  hire  O'Brian. 
Voting  against  were  Robert 
Welsh  and  his  wife,  Erindale  fine 
art  professor  Bogomila  Welsh. 

Arts  and  science  dean  Marsha 
Chandler  vocally  supported  the 
O'Brian  appointment.  At  one 
meeting  of  the  committee,  she 
even  argued  loudly  with  the 
Welshes. 

Sohm  would  not  comment  on 
what  exactly  was  said,  but,  "at 
one  point  the  temperature  in  the 
room  went  up  by  a  few  degrees," 
he  said. 

Robert  Welsh  then  called  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  faculty,  on 
Feb.  10,  to  overturn  the  commit- 
tee's decision,  but  was  outvoted 
there  12-4.  Welsh  said  it  would 
have  been  closer  if  faculty  with- 
out tenure  had  been  excluded  from 
the  vote.  Non-tenured  faculty  are 


unlikely  to  vote  against  the  head 
of  the  department  and  the  dean's 
wishes,  he  said. 

That's  not  right,  says  Sohm. 
He  says  non-tenured  faculty  have 
a  stake  in  the  department,  too.  As 
well,  excluding  non-tenured  fac- 
ulty from  the  count  still  results  in 
a  9-3  vote  in  favour,  he  said. 

Sohm  would  not  elaborate  on 
the  reasons  for  O' Brian's  turning 
down  the  offer.  But  he  said  it  was 
still  possible  O'Brian's  mind 
could  change,  if  the  university's 
offer  were  to  improve. 

'To  say  he's  not  coming  is 
really  uncertain,"  he  said.  "We 
presented  our  side.  I'm  waiting 
for  him  to  present  what  he  wants." 

Sohm  also  said  he  prefers  open 
selection  processes,  but  not  in 
this  case. 

"At  the  beginning  I  was  wor- 
ried about  not  having  an  open 
search.  I  do  believe  in  principle 
an  open  search  is  the  best  way  to 
do  it.  But  it  was  worth  it.  I  have  no 
qualms." 

The  university  is  allowed  to 
hire  professors  without  a  stand- 
ard search  procedure,  but  only  if 
the  provost's  office  feels  there 
are  "extraordinary  circum- 
stances," says  university  vice- 
provost  Paul  Gooch.  Of  the  200- 
odd  faculty  hired  in  the  last  five 
years,  ten  have  been  hired  this 
way. 

Neither  John  O'Brian  nor 
Marsha  Chandler  returned  phone 
calls. 
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Making  sense  of  the  aftershocks  in  the  wake  of  budget 

Groups  denounce  federal  cuts 


Heather  Bishop,  new  CFS-0  chair,  fends  off  reporters. 

BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 


The  federal  budget  cuts  to  the 
funding  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation will  be  devastating  to  On- 
tario students. 

That  was  the  message  repre- 
sentatives from  various  provin- 
cial groups  brought  to  Queen's 
Park  last  Tuesday. 

Starting  in  1996,  the  federal 
government  will  be  rolling  the 
federal  cash  U"ansfer  payments — 
for  health  care,  education,  and 
social  assistance  funding  all  into 
one  block  transfer. 

In  addition,  all  payments  to 
Ontario  will  receive  a  total  com- 


bined cutback  of  $1 .5  billion  by 
1997-98. 

This  means  students  are  going 
to  be  facing  much  higher  tuition 
fees,  says  Heather  Bishop,  the 
new  chair  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students-Ontario. 

The  federation  is  predicting  a 
hike  in  tuition  fees  to  $6,000  by 
1998. 

Informing  students  on  possi- 
ble tuition  hikes  is  only  fair,  says 
Bishop,  not  fear-mongering. 

"It's  only  fair  to  point  out  to 
Ontario  students  that  this  is  what 
they're  looking  at,"  said  Bishop. 
"This  is  a  large  impact.  [Close  to] 
65  per  cent  of  students  require 
assistance  to  continue  [their  edu- 


(Eric  Squair/VS) 

cation].  It's  rare  to  find  a  student 
who  doesn't  have  at  least  one 
part-time  job  to  get  through  uni- 
versity." 

Ian  Mac  Donald,  vice-president 
of  the  Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Associations, 
agrees  the  cuts  will  be  devastat- 
ing— not  only  to  students,  but  to 
the  entire  university  system.  The 
total  cut  may  ultimately  be  greater 
than  the  $2.6  billion  cutback  pro- 
posed by  human  resources  minis- 
ter Lloyd  Axworthy  last  fall,  he 
said. 

Axworthy's  proposals  were 
condemned  by  the  provincial 
government,  universities,  and  stu- 
dents. 


Address  on  new  card  not 
a  problem:  government 


Continued  from  page  1 

address,  says  Peter  Berwick,  di- 
rector of  office  management  serv- 
ices at  the  Ontario  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

"It  forces  people  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  need  to  [inform]  the 
ministry  of  a  change  of  address," 
he  said.  "And  it  reminds  them 
that  they  are  getting  coverage 
because  they  are  residents  of  the 
province  of  Ontario." 

And  Selkirk  says  that  the  ad- 
dress on  the  new  card  does  not 
make  much  of  a  difference,  as 
women  carry  other  ID  with  per- 
sonal information  on  it. 

"We  all  carry  lots  of  informa- 
tion. They  [women  |  are  at  risk  for 
a  lot  of  stuff,"  she  said. 

A  driver's  license  is  just  one 
example  of  other  ID  that  links 
photo  with  address,  she  says. 

But  Crowe  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  photo  and  address  por- 
tions of  the  drivers'  license  can 
be  carried  separately,  and  says 
she  is  aware  of  women  who  do 
just  that  as  a  safety  precaution. 

"1  hadn't  even  thought  of  it 
until  women  told  me  that  that's 
what  they  do,"  said  Crowe. 

She  adds  that  the  reasons  the 
ministry  gives  for  having  the  ad- 
dress on  the  back  don't  convince 
her  that  it  is  necessary. 

"If  it  was  there  for  a  reason, 
okay.  But  it's  an  extra  piece  [of 
ID|,  an  extra  risk,"  she  says. 

Crowe  says  that  she  has  been 
informed  by  Ministry  of  Health 
officials  that  an  exemption  will 
be  made  for  a  woman  if  she  is 
concerned  about  her  safety.  But 
she  would  have  to  present  docu- 
mentation, such  as  a  restraining 
order,  in  order  to  qualify. 

But  Crowe  says  that  this  docs 
not  actually  address  the  problem, 
because  it  deals  with  the  situation 
after  the  fact. 
"Women  generally  don'tknow 


before  they  are  stalked  that  they 
are  going  to  be,"  she  said. 

The  group  has  other  concerns 
with  the  card.  They  say  that  not 
enough  is  being  done  to  ensure 
that  the  homeless  and  mentally  ill 
receive  their  cards. 

They  say  a  big  roadblock  for 
these  groups  is  coming  up  with 
the  original  documentation  that 
is  required  to  register  for  the  new 
card. 

These  include  a  document  to 
prove  that  the  applicant  has  the 
legal  right  to  remain  in  Canada 
(for  instance  a  birth  certificate, 
passport,  or  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship), a  document  that  proves  the 
applicant  is  an  Ontario  resident 
(like  a  driver's  license,  bank  ac- 
count statement  or  bill)  and  a 
document  that  proves  the  appli- 
cant's identity  (such  as  social  in- 
surance cards,  credit  cards  or  stu- 
dent ID). 

It  is  difficult  for  homeless  and 
mentally  ill  people  to  keep  track 
of  this  identification,  says  Berick 
German,  who  works  with  Street 
Health,  a  health  organization  that 
works  with  homeless  people. 

He  says  that  homeless  people 
tend  to  move  around  a  lot,  and 
can  easily  lose  identification.  And 
he  says  mentally  ill  people  have 
difficulty  keeping  their  affairs  in 
order. 

"It's  not  their  fault.  It's  very 
difficult  to  hold  onto  things  when 
you  are  homeless,"  says  German. 


Selkirk  says  that  the  Ministry 
of  Health  is  working  with  com- 
munity social  and  health  organi- 
zations to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
groups. 

"We  recognize  there  are  diffi- 
culties for  [some]  individuals,  so 
that's  why  we  are  taking  five  years 
to  do  this,"  said  Selkirk. 

But  German  says  that  agencies 
like  his  need  money  to  help  these 
people  get  the  identification  they 
need  to  register.  And  so  far,  he 
says,  no  money  has  been  forth- 
coming from  the  province. 

"At  this  point,  program  fund- 
ing isn't  there,"  he  said. 

And  Crowe  says  that  without 
cards,  these  people  may  be  turned 
away  by  doctors.' 

Or  if  they  are  accepted  fortreat- 
ment,  will  get  billed  for  the  serv- 
ices. And  they  are  usually  the 
least  able  to  pay. 

"If  there  is  no  health  number, 
people  will  be  getting  a  bill.  I  can 
picture  that  happening  more  and 
more,"  she  said. 

But  Berwick  says  that  people 
in  need  of  medical  attention  will 
not  be  turned  away. 

"You  won't  find  any  physi- 
cian who  will  refuse  help  to  a 
patient  who  needs  it,"  said  Ber- 
wick. 

Selkirk  estimates  that  Ontario 
loses  $65  million  per  year  be- 
cause of  health  care  fraud.  The 
new  program  will  cost  $30  mil- 
lion a  year  for  five  years. 


Errata 

In  the  Mar.  14  issue,  one  of  the  animal  activists  behind  the 
drive  for  better  numbers  of  animals  used  at  U  of  T  was 
incorrectly  identified  as  Susan  Krajnc.  It  was,  in  fact,  her 
sister,  and  fellow  activist,  Anita. 

Also  in  the  Mar.  1 4  issue,  two  St.  Mary's  University  amateur 
astronomers  were  wrongly  credited  as  the  first  Canadians  to 
discover  a  supernova.  That  honour  should  correctly  go  to  U 
of  T  astronomy  student  Ian  Shelton. 


"The  budget  is  proposing  es- 
sentially a  similar,  perhaps  even  a 
greater,  magnitude  of  cuts," 
McDonald  said.  "[Wc|  think  it  s 
wrong." 

The  effects  of  the  budget  will 
limit  accessibility  to  post-second- 
ary education,  says  Bishop. 

With  $700  million  in  cuts  to 
the  province's  health,  social  as- 
sistance and  education  budgets 
due  to  hit  the  year  after  next, 
students  need  to  organize  together 
now  to  fight  the  cuts,  she  says. 

"Students  are  in  a  rough  lime 
right  now.  We  can't  be  quiet," 
she  said. 

Research  at  provincial  institu- 
tions is  also  being  hit.  The  budget 
cut  $77  million  to  science,  tech- 
nology and  research  funding  na- 
tion-wide next  year.  MacDonald, 
a  chemical  engineering  professor 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
was  critical. 

"More  of  my  colleagues  are 
cut  off  from  funding,"  he  said. 
"Next  year,  anotherone-third  will 
suf[er  cuts  on  research  grants." 

The  future  of  graduate  studies 
are  also  being  threatened,  says 
MacDonald. 

"The  majority  of  students  have 
research  fellowships.  The  Natu- 
ral Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  [which  willtake 
a  14  per  cent  reduction  to  its 
budget  next  year]  funding  cuts 
translate  directly  into  the  funding 
of  students,"  he  said.  "This  means 
a  15  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  students  we  can  fund." 

For  large  research-intensive 
schools  such  as  U  of  T  or  Water- 
loo, the  cuts  may  be  worse,  he 
says. 

"We'll  take  a  bigger  cut,"  he 
said. 
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Helen  Menefee  demonstrates  basket-making  as 
Week,  which  ended  Friday. 


part  of  Native  Awareness 

(Samantha  RaiasinghamA/S) 


Women's  studies  grad 
program  established 


BY  MiCHELA  PaSQUALI 
Varsity  Staff 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a 
graduate  degree  in  women's  stud- 
ies can  now  do  so  at  U  of  T. 

The  degree  combines  courses 
from  the  student's  "home"  de- 
partment with  courses  taken 
through  women's  studies. 

Students  will  receive  a  mas- 
ter's or  doctoral  degree  from  their 
home  department,  with  a  note  on 
their  transcripts  stating  that  a  col- 
laborative program  in  women's 
studies  was  also  completed. 

The  program  had  very  humble 
beginnings,  says  Kay  Armatage, 
director  of  the  program. 

*'[It|  started  with  pot-luck  sup- 
pers, (with)  women  getting  to- 
gether from  the  Ontario  Institute 
of  Studies  in  Education  and  the 
undergraduate  women's  studies 
program,  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  do  it,"  she  said. 


"There  was  tremendous  sup- 
port along  the  way,  [with]  great 
support  from  the  School  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies  and  the  provost,"  said 
Armatage. 

It  took  about  five  years  for  the 
program  to  become  a  reality.  But 
seven  students  have  already 
enroled,  and  there  is  a  healthy 
amount  of  applications  for  next 
year,  Armatage  says. 

The  program  i  s  receiving  more 
applications  than  it  can  accept, 
according  to  Denise  Reaume  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law. 

"We  have  received  excellent 
applications  and  there  is  more 
interest  than  we  re  in  a  position 
to  handle  at  this  stage,"  she  said. 

"People  recognize  a  good  idea 
when  they  see  it,"  she  said. 

The  program  is  the  largest  col- 
laborative program  in  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

"It's  a  huge  program.  We  now 
have  17  departments  involved. 


with  6()  courses  and  90  faculty 
members,  70  (of  which)  have  their 
primary  research  interests  in 
women' s  studies,"  said  Armatage. 

"From  the  initial  stages  there 
have  been  people  who  felt  it  was 
an  important  and  worthwhile 
project  and  were  willing  to  work 
for  it,"  she  said. 

A  collaborative  program  like 
this  one  can  only  help  students  in 
the  long-run,  says  Mariana 
Valverdc,  a  criminology  profes- 
sor and  member  of  the  program 
commillec. 

"It  allows  students  more  expo- 
sure to  interdisciplinary  work  and 
adds  something  to  their  discipli- 
nary program,"  she  said. 

Reaume  also  stresses  the  ben- 
efits of  such  a  program. 

"It  consolidates  links  between 
different  programs.  It  improves 
opportunities  for  students  inter- 
ested in  developing  institutional 
links  in  the  university,"  she  said. 


Money  saved  not  going  to  province,  says  faculty  association 

Social  Contract  negotiations 
not  to  be  re-opened:  U  of  T 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto  Fac- 
ulty Association  wants  to  re-ne- 
gotiate their  Social  Conircci 
agreement. 


SEUM 
RESTAURANT 


Deliciom  authentic  Ericrean  and  Ethiopean  cuisine. 
Vegetarian  dishes  is  our  specialty. 
We  also  have  spiq'  meat  dishes 
875  Bloor  St.  W. 
588-5496 
10%  OFF  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


For  more  inforraaliiHl  about 

1  Cntena  fex  acceptance 

2  Acconimodaln>ns 
3Tra%el  Arangemcnls 
4  Health  Coverage 
.=;OSAP 


POSTGRAi>l  ATE  -  1  YEAR 
MIMSTRY  .APPROVED 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

COURSES  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND 
AUSTRALIA 


PHONE  T  BACH 
FA.\ 


(905)  38S-7I58 
i905i  J88-9682 


"NAl  AVERAGE ISAT SCORES 


PRINCflON 
lifVltW 


MAYBE 
PRINCETON 
REVIEW 
STUDENTS 
ARE  JUST 
SMARTER. 


.Maybe  our  students  are  smarter, 
or  maj-be  they're  just  better 
prepared. The  Princeton  Re\ie\v  is 
the  nation's  fastest  growing  ISAT 
coiu-se.  .\nd  for  good  reason. 

We  keep  our  classes  small  (10  to 
15  students)  so  you're  guaranteed 
jilenty  of  personal  attention.  If 
there's  a  concept  that  you  don'; 
understand,  our  teachers  will 
work  with  you  until  you  do.  Ai\(i 
four  practice  e.\anis  given  under 
actual  tesl-laking  conditions  will 
help  get  you  ready  for  tlie  real 
thing. 

Uiok  at  our  studem.s'  average  final 
lest  scores,  and  you'll  see  how  we 
measure  up  against  tlie 
competition. 

Give  us  a  call  if  you'd  like  your 
score  to  climb  off  the  charts 


THE 

PRINCETON 
REVIEW 

(800)  2-REVIEW 
lii(o@revlew.coni 


LALIBELA  RESTAURANT 

Authentic  ETHIOPIAN  Cuisine 


Come  and  taste  our  nutritious  vagetarian 
dishes  and  the  popular  Lallbela  Platter. 
No  Spoon  No  Fork 
"An  experience  to  remember" 

(416)  535-6615 
Major  Cards  accepted  LLBO 
869  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Ossin^n  Subway 
10%  discount  with  this  coupon 


TELEMARKETERS  / 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

Become  part  of  a  progressive  tearrKsriented 
organization: 

•  Daytime,  evening  and  weekend  shifts 
available,  Mon.  -  Sat. 

•  Phone  sales 

•  Working  in  a  dynamic,  friendly  environment 

•  Easy  access,  downtown  location 

•  Training  provided 

•  Guaranteed  $9.50/hr.  +  opportunity  for 
advancement 

•  Using  your  keyboarding  experience 

Please  call  (416)  922-4711  for  an  appointment 


MANPOWER 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


But  U  of  T  isn't  interested  in 
rc-opcning  a  labour  agreement  in 
the  middle  of  the  term,  says 
Michael  Finlayson,  vice-presi- 
dent of  human  resources  at  U  of 
T. 

The  ScKial  Contract  was  a  pro- 
vincial wage  restraint  agreement, 
imposed  during  the  summer  of 
1 993.  The  university  was  required 
to  cut  $17  million  each  year  for 
three  years  or  face  government 
imposed  sanctions,  including 
wage  frcc/es,  unpaid  leaves,  and 
substantial  layoffs. 

At  U  of  T.  unions  and  the  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  six  man- 
datory unpaid  days  off  over  the 
next  three  years — Rae  Days.  The 
university  made  up  the  remain- 
der of  the  S51  million  total  sav- 
ings by  cutting  its  contribution  to 
the  employee  pension  fund. 

The  Act  also  imposed  a  freeze 
on  wage  and  benefit  negotiations 
with  public  sector  unions  for  three 
years. 

But  Andrew  Oliver,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  faculty  association, 
says  the  university  has  saved  the 
$5 1  million  by  now,  and  the  con- 
tract should  be  renegotiated. 

The  savings  have  come  early, 
due  in  part  to  larger  than  ex- 
pected growth  in  the  $500  mil- 
hon  pension  plan.  As  soon  as  the 
money  was  saved,  Oliver  says, 
the  university  and  its  unions  were 
free  to  lift  the  provincially-im- 
posed  freeze  on  regular  collec- 
tive bargaining,  if  they  chose. 

"According  to  the  Social  Con- 
tract Act,  once  the  targets  have 
been  achieved  the  local  agree- 
ment may  be  reopened.  But,  they 
don't  have  to  be.  That  requires 
mutual  consent." 

To  commence  normal  collec- 
tive bargaining  would  be  in  both 
sides'  interest,  says  Oliver,  who 


points  out  the  original  agreement 
was  only  settled  after  much  pro- 
test. 

However,  the  unions  will  still 
have  to  wait  to  rc-ncgotiatc  until 
the  end  of  next  year,  when  the 
ScKial  Contract's  term  runs  out, 
says  Finlayson. 

"Our  plans  arc  predicated  on 
the  agreements,  so  we  wouldn't 
be  able  to  negotiate  anything  dif- 
ferent then  what  we've  got,"  said 
Finlayson.  "The  agreements  we 
reached  look  pretty  good  com- 
pared to  the  ones  reached  in  the 
broader  public  sector.  They 
looked  pretty  giKxl  then,  they  look 
pretty  good  now." 

Regardless,  Oliver  says  there 
is  still  room  to  re-negotiate,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  fact  that  U  of 
T  has  a  surplus  in  the  pension 
plan.  That  money  could  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  staffs  Rae  days,  he 
says. 

"The  U  of  T  has  a  surplus  of 
$70  million  in  the  pension  plan. 
So  the  employees  of  the  univer- 
sity are  paying  Rae  Days  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money  not  conuibuted 
to  the  pension  plan.  The  money  is 
not  going  to  the  government.  It's 
staying  in  the  administration 
budget,"  he  said. 

Oliver  says  the  university's 
workers  are  now  effectively  fund- 
ing the  university  themselves. 

"That  money  deducted. from 
salaries  is  simply  being  used  to 
subsidize  the  university.  Employ- 
ees are  contributing  to  their  own 
salaries,"  he  said. 

However,  Finlayson  says  at  the 
time  of  negotiations,  the  univer- 
sity was  unaware  of  the  coming 
of  the  latest  round  of  cuts  by  the 
federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. He  says,  if  anything,  they 
have  left  the  university  in  a  worse 
bargaining  position. 


Only  a  few  news 
meetings  left! ! 
Mondays  at  4:00 


LfflJ 

SAC 


HEALTH  PLAN 
INFORiVIAnON 


FOR 


ALL  FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADUATES 


CHANGES  PROPOSED  TO  START  SEPTEMBER,  1 995 


On  March  22  -  23  the  Student  Elections  /  Referendum  will  be  held  at  each 
U  of  T  Campus.  One  important  question  will  be  your  STUDENT  HEALTH  PLAN. 


There  are  3  ways  S.A.C.  needs  to  improve  the  plan: 

/.  To  allow  Opt-Out  from  the  Plan,  if  you  have  other  coverage. 

2.  Increase  the  Rx  Coverage  back  to  80% 

3.  Change  the  Plan  to:  PAY  DIRECT  by  use  of  a  Student  HEALTH  CARD. 

(you  will  only  pay  20%  of  your  prescription  up  front,  instead  of  100%) 


YOU  NEED  TO  VOTE 


,  EVEN  IF  YOU  HAVE  ANOTHER  HEALTH  PLAN. 


If  you  already  have  other  insurance,  SAC  will  refund  the  premium  you  paid  at  registration. 
(Evidence  of  alternative  coverage  will  be  required). 

By  voting  YES  to  this  Pay-Direct  Plan,  you  will  allow  your  fellow  students  who  have 
No  Other  Plan,  coverage  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  and  ease  of  use  by  way  of  the 
proposed  CARD  System. 

By  voting  No  to  the  proposed  increase,  the  plan  will  be  left  with  reduced  coverage, 
or  possibly  NO  PLAN  AT  ALL. 

A  YES  VOTE  IS 
IMPORTANT  FOR 
EVERY  STUDENrS 

GOOD  HEALTH! 


For  Further  Information  about  the  referendum 
question  or  the  Healtfi  Plan,  please  contact: 

SAC  Office 

(416)978  -4911 

—  OR  — 

Freeman  Insurance  Group 

Local  (905)  271-5900 

Long  Distance:  1  (800)  567-UofT 

(8638) 


THE  REFERENDUM 
QUESTION  BEING  ASKED 
WILL  INCLUDE  THE 
FOLLOWING  POINTS: 


Do  you  support  a  fee  collection  of  $25.29 
(plus  tax)  to  pay  for  ttie  Healtti  Plan  witti 
tfie  following  changes: 

•  The  plan  will  now  offer  Opt-Out 

•  Coverage  for  Rx  Drugs  will  be 
increased  to  80% 

•  Increase  in  the  plan's  premium  will  be 
limited  to  a  max.  of  1 0%  per  year, 
and  not  exceed  $30.00  total  premium. 

THE  HEALTH  PLAN 
NEEDS  YOUR  VOTE 
MARCH  22  -  23 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "its  obviously  disastrous  to  be  defeated  on  the  budget " 
Matthew  Vadum,  casting  some  doubt  on  his  own  claim  of  a  "partial  victory" 
after  New  College  students  trashed  his  paper  in  a  referendum.  Ah,  we  see,  it's 
one  of  those  disastrous  partial  victories...  (p.  1) 

This  time,  vote  no 


Just  because  there's  no  real  election,  doesn't 
mean  there's  nothing  to  vote  about.  The  Free- 
man Insurance  Company  and  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  are  bu.sy  a.s  little  beavers 
these  days,  hyping  the  health  insurance  referen- 
dum, on  the  students'  council  ballot  this  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday. 

Much  as  we'd  like  to  say  we  support  the  idea 
of  getting  students  to  pay  a  98  per  cent  increase 
for  a  health  plan  that  eight  out  of  nine  students 
don't  even  use,  we  can't. 

It's  not  because  health  insurance  for  students 
is  a  bad  thing.  Far  from  it.  Giving  students  back 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  they  spend  on 
prescription  drugs  is  a  good  idea.  A  SI 2.50 
increase  lor  such  a  plan  is  a  little  steep,  true,  but 
that  would  be  okay  if  it  wasn't  for  the  little  note 
lacked  on  the  end:  that  students  will  also  be 
approving  a  ten  per  cent  per  year  annual  i  ncrease 
every  year  after  that,  if  the  council  feels  it  neces- 
sary. 

Essentially,  the  council  is  asking  students  to 
approve,  not  just  this  year's  increase,  but  all 
those  to  follow. 

Students'  councils  these  days  have  shown  an 
alarming  tendency  to  use  this  sneaky  little  tool  to 
get  around  the  need  for  student  approval  of  their 
actions.  Last  week,  Erindale  College  students 
passed  a  nasty  little  provision  to  add  an  annual 
cost-of-living  increase  to  the  student  fees  out 
there.  The  health  referendum  is  another  manifes- 
tation. 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council,  to  its 
credit,  has  done  students  the  service  of  limiting 
the  total  future  increase  to  $4.75  before  going 
back  to  the  students  to  vote.  That  keeps  this 
health  plan  vote  from  being  the  total  elimination 
of  democracy. 

But  the  elimination  is  beginning.  Remember, 
they've  already  passed  constitutional  changes 
that  will  limit  the  number  of  elections  for  student 


leaders.  Now,  SAC  is  removing  the  need  for 
further  health  plan  referenda  in  future  years — if 
they  decide  to  add  new  coverage,  or  Freeman 
just  wants  to  increase  their  premium.  A  year  or 
two  years  from  now,  students  will  have  no 
reason  to  show  up  at  the  ballot  box  at  all. 

Dem(x;racy,  such  as  it  is  at  the  student  level, 
is  an  imperfect  process.  But  it's  the  only  ac- 
countability students  have.  And  it  is  always 
wrong  to  reduce  the  control  students  have  over 
their  wallets,  and  consequently  their  lives. 

By  voting  yes,  wc  would  basically  be  denying 
students  in  future  years  the  right  to  look  at  where 
their  money's  going,  and  decide  for  themselves 
whether  that's  appropriate.  It's  sad:  we  trust  an 
insurance  company's  opinion  more  than  our 
own  when  it  comes  to  our  own  money. 

Cutting  down  on  student  votes  hurts  the  coun- 
cil, t(M).  The  issues  at  stake  in  elections  are 
lessened,  and  students  have  less  reason  to  show 
up,  decreasing  any  sense  of  campus  unity  or 
empowerment. 

But  perhaps  worst  of  all  is  the  astounding 
hyp(KTisy  involved.  For  this  is,  of  course,  the 
council  that  has  been  insisting  for  several  years 
now  that  students  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  administration  when  it  comes  to  annual 
increases  in  their  non-tuition  fees.  The  admin 
has  always  reserved  the  right  to  increase  the  cost 
to  students  of  university  scrv  ices,  like  the  Health 
Centre,  if  it  feels  it  necessary.  At  least,  they  did, 
until  their  now-infamous  cash  grab  of  S200-plus 
two  years  ago,  which  even  the  province  thought 
was  a  little  excessive. 

Now,  with  the  battle  against  arbitrary  fee 
increases  by  the  administration  almost  won,  the 
students'  council  is  basically  saying  U  of  T  was 
right  all  along  to  screw  students.  For  shame. 

Students'  health  insurance  should  be  amended, 
true;  but  not  this  way.  Vote  no  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 


The  price  of  prestige 


The  recent  debate  in  the  fine  an  department 
over  the  appointment  of  UBC  professor  John 
O"  Brian  to  a  part-time  teaching  position  is  a  clear 
example  of  how  the  university's  priorities  aren't 
necessarily  consistent  with  the  students'. 

In  brief,  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  has  asked 
U  of  T  to  take  half  of  O"  Brian's  salary  for  them, 
and  work  here  part-time.  To  do  this,  fine  art  will 
have  to  give  up  the  possibility  of  hiring  a  full- 
time  professor  to  replace  the  one  it  lost  last  year. 

On  the  negative  side,  from  the  faculty's  point 
of  view,  is  the  loss  of  any  sort  of  regular 
meritocratic  search  procedure  for  a  new  prof. 
Students,  meanwhile,  are  left  with  the  inevitably 
larger  (or  fewer)  an  history  classes. 

The  pluses  are  less  cenain.  As  far  as  we  can  tell 
without  talking  to  O'Brian's  chief  backer,  ans 
and  science  dean  Marsha  Chandler  (Who,  by  the 
way,  hasn't  returned  a  Varsity  phone  call  since 
January  of  1993.  Since  then,  we've  run  "Chan- 


dler could  not  be  reached  lor  comment  "  a  total  of  I 
times.  Note  to  Marsha:  could  you  let  us  know  you'i^ 
alive,  please?  We're  beginning  to  have  our  doubts 
the  main  advantage  is  the  "prestige"  of  havink 
O  Brian  here.  That  and  the  gratitude  of  the  A 
Gallery,  which,  effectively,  is  saving  about  S50,(X) 
a  year  this  way. 

It's  not  that  students  can't  appreciate  the  prestigl 
cachet.  We're  all  pleased,  of  course,  that  McLuhai 
Frye,  Banting,  Pearson,  all  studied  and  taught  hen 
But  it's  not  something,  we'd  hazard,  that  studenli 
would  like  suffering  through  larger  classes  to  ge 
They  might  even  wonder  if  Chandler  and  the  othc 
irmned educators  at  this  university  don't  have  the 
priorities  just  a  little  skewed. 

On  Thursday,  we  heard  O"  Brian  had  turned  dow| 
the  university's  first  offer,  possibly  because  it  ir 
eluded  nothing  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  hi ; 
UBC  tenure.  We  hope  the  university  thinks  ihinj: 
over  very  seriously  before  upping  its  bid. 
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(Courtesy  the  Queen's  Journal) 


BACKTALK/^rr^r5  to  the  editor 


Varsity  does 
not  condone 
plagarism 

Re:  David  Naiman's  review  of 
The  Invisible  Fear  CD  by  local 
band  Dr.  Mintz  and  the  Chronic 
Harmonic  (Feb.  19).  Great  re- 
view, Dave.  It  was  even  better  the 
first  time  I  read  it — in  Eye  maga- 
zine! 

Even  though  I  disagreed  with 
his  facile  review,  a  man  has  a 
right  to  an  opinion,  as  long  as  it  is 
his  own.  A  friend  and  I  read  out 
the  review  at  the  same  time,  at 
one  point,  the  copy  was  verba- 
tim— exactly  the  same.  Original- 
ity doesn't  seem  to  be  the  strong 
suit  here  -  incidentally,  your  edi- 
torial "The  march  continues"  was 
instigatory ,  whining,  sexist  stere- 
otypical crap. 

Michael  J.  Sydney 
Toronto 


I  would  like  to  thank  your  publi- 
cation for  taking  the  time  to  re- 
view the  CDInvisihle  Fear.  Even 
if  is  was  a  negative  review,  the 
insight  is  of  some  value.  The  prob- 
lem I  do  have  is  the  methods  in 
which  reviewer  David  Naiman 
references  his  material  inorderto 
write  a  credible  piece.  Specifi- 
cally, his  review  follows  point  by 
point  a  review  of  the  CD  pub- 
lished in  Eye  magazine  in  Febru- 
ary, and  in  fact  giKS  as  far  as 
copying  some  of  the  text  word  for 
word.  By  all  means,  responsibly 
trash  my  work,  but  at  least  make 
the  effort  to  be  original  and  crea- 
tive. 

R.D.  Collins 
Toronto 

(The  Varsity  apologizes  to  Eye 
Weekly's  Greg  Boyd  and  our 
readers.  The  Varsity  masthead 
only  learned  of  the  problem  with 
David  Naiman 's  article  on  Sat- 
urday. Asa  result.  Naiman 's staff 
status  has  been  suspended  in- 
definitely for  a  possible  violation 
of  the  paper's  ethics  code.-ed.) 

Serving  all 
students' 
needs 

Being  a  "public  figure"  as  a  stu- 
der^t  politician,  one  can  accept 


being  misquoted  in  the  "press," 
and  consequently  such  as  (xca- 
sion  would,  and  should,  not  nec- 
essarily elicit  a  riposte  to  the  edi- 
tor. However,  in  this  case,  the 
misquote  carries  an  implication 
that  I  feel  should  be  cleared  up.  I 
was  quoted  as  say  i  ng  that  I  wanted 
to  "spend  my  third  year  on  coun- 
cil approving  student  services  for 
pan-lime  students,"  when  what  I 
actually  said  was  "...  improving 
student  services..." 

With  the  "protocol"  negotia- 
tions currently  taking  place  on 
campus  between  the  presidents 
of  the  three  U  of  T  students  asso- 
ciations, the  administration  and 
the  ministry,  I  would  hesitate  to 
create  the  notion  that  I  voluntar- 
ily intend  to  insinuate  my  self  into 
such  a  "delicate  and  thorny"  proc- 
ess. 

Wendy  Talfourd-Jones 
Part-time  student  rep 
Governing  Council 


Princeton 
Review 
clarifies 


An  article  in  last  week's  Varsity 
misstated  some  important  facts 
about  arbitration  regarding  the 
Princeton  Review  and  Kaplan 
score  improvement  claims 
("Princeton  Review  to  lower  ad- 
vertised test  scores,"  Mar.  14). 
Here  are  the  arbitration  panel's 
decisions  regarding  our  respec- 
tive ads  and  studies. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the 
Princeton  Review  has  published 
the  score  improvements  of  its  stu- 
dents. The  studies  of  its  improve- 
ments were  conducted  by  Dcloitte 
and  Touche,  a  Big  Six  account- 
ing firm.  In  these  studies,  postage 
paid  cards  were  mailed  to  every 
student  in  our  courses.  The  cards 
were  addressed  to  Deloitte,  who 
tallied  the  results.  Well  over 
10,000  students  (about  25  per 
cent  of  students  in  those  courses), 
returned  the  cards. 

Last  year,  Kaplan  hired  Price 
Walerhousc,  another  Big  Six  finm, 
to  conduct  studies  of  its  improve- 
ments. Rather  than  sending  out 
cards  to  everyone.  Price 
Waterhouse  phones  a  random 
sampling  of  4,000  Kaplan  stu- 
dents. 

Concerned  that  the  two  studies 
might  not  be  strictly  comparable, 
we  hired  Roper  Starch  Worid- 
wide,  a  large  polling  organiza- 


tion, to  conduct  new  studies  ac- 
cording to  the  Price  Waterhouse 
methodology.  In  every  case,  the 
new  studies  have  found  higher 
average  score  improvements  that 
those  found  by  the  Deloitte  stud- 
ies. 

Now,  these  studies  were  still 
not  the  head  to  head  comparisons 
that  we  would  prefer,  because 
these  studies  were  not  conducted 
jointly.  Over  the  years,  we  have 
repeatedly  challenged  Kaplan  to 
do  a  joint  study  of  score  improve- 
ments, and  they  have  repeatedly 
refused.  In  fact,  we  will  gladly 
pay  any  costs  associated  with  any 
.such  study  if  the  Varsity  wishes 
to  conduct  one. 

The  arbitration  panel  found  that 
both  Kaplan  and  the  Princeton 
Review  studies  were  conducted 
in  good  faith.  However,  its  find- 
ings mean  that  everyone  will  use 
the  Price  Waterhouse  methodol- 
ogy; this  standardi  zation  wi  1 1  give 
students  that  chance  to  compare 
similar  studies. 

Underlining  our  confidence  are 
the  final  lest  scores  of  Princeton 
Review  and  Kaplan  students. 
Based  on  every  1994  study 
(Kaplan's  final  scores  are  based 
on  its  1994  Price  Waterhouse 
studies;  ours  are  based  on  our 
1 994  Dcloitte  and  Roper  Starch 
studies),  both  companies'  stu- 
dents scored  well  above  the  na- 
tional average,  but  Princeton  Re- 
view students  score  higher  than 
do  Kaplan  students. 

The  arbitration  panel  also  ad- 
dressed Kaplan's  use  of  pseudo- 
statistics  to  mask  its  actual  score 
improvements.  In  the  SAT,  for 
example,  Kaplan  has  routinely 
promoted  score  improvements 
based  only  on  the  eight  per  cent 
of  its  students  that  come  to  virtu- 
ally every  class  and  practice  test, 
and  spend  15  hours  listening  to 
Letters  continued  on  page  7 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  forlength. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  Identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members 
Pnority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Budget  grows  as  hope  for  self-government  shrinks 


BY  MICHAEL 
ESHKIBOK 

Many  Canadians  must  be  won- 
dering why  the  Indian  Affairs 
budget  keeps  increasing  with  no 
end  in  sight.  People  must  be  won- 
dering why  this  budget  was  one 
of  the  few  allowed  to  increase  its 
spending  in  an  era  of  government 
spending  cuts. 

Why  does  it  seem  that  Indians 
are  always  asking  for  more  funds 
and  never  getting  enough?  Why 
do  their  problems  never  seem  to 
end .'  While  I  was  initially  happy 
to  sec  the  Indians  Affairs  budget 
increase,  what  does  it  real  ly  mean? 

It  means  the  right  to  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  stalled  again. 
Why? 

In  order  for  Canadians  to  un- 
derstand where  native  people  are 
at.  it  is  best  to  give  a  historical 
perspective. 

Prior  to  the  so-called  "discov- 
ery" of  North  America,  we  were  a 
self-governing  people — in  fact, 
we  still  are.  Nowhere  in  the  peace 
and  friendship  u-eaties  wc  signed 
with  the  Europeans  did  we  ever 
give  up  our  right  to  govern  our- 
selves. Whereas  many  Canadi- 
ans believe  we  arc  a  conquered 
people,  the  fact  is  wc  are  not. 


Crisis  of  1990,  Canada's  aborigi- 
nal population  has  never  been 
defeated  in  war  with  Canada — 
the  federal  government  has 
merely  acted  as  if  it  had.  So  then, 
what  is  the  problem? 

The  problem  is  that,  so  long  as 
Indians  are  controlled  by  the  In- 
dian Act,  the  budget  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  It  is  really  only 
keeping  up  with  inflation.  Until 
Indian  people  control  their  own 
lives,  the  misery  will  go  on.  To 
prolong  the  Indian  Act  is  to  pro- 
long the  suffering. 

Before  the  Indian  Act,  which 
is  what  we  have  to  refer  back  to, 
Indian  people  governed  them- 
selves. The  colonialistic  and  rac- 
ist Indian  Act  legislation  has  de- 
nied us  the  opportunity  to  be  our- 
selves, and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  philoso- 
phies that  are  relevant  to  Indian 
culture.  This  legislation  has  al- 
lowed Indian  people  to  become 
alienated  and  apathetic. 

The  answer  to  our  problem  lies 
in  empowerment.  Until  the  struc- 
tures and  processes  for  empow- 
erment of  the  people  are  in  place, 
self-government  cannot  be  a  re- 
ality. This  means  rebuilding  the 
human  spirit  by  healing  the  indi- 
vidual, family  and  community. 
Having  a  healthy  and  empow- 


govem  ourselves. 

Staffing  colonial  structures 
with  Indians  instead  of  non-Indi- 
ans will  only  be  a  facade  of  self- 
government.  Indian  Affairs  hier- 
archical structures  arc  designed 
to  split  the  Indian  community  into 
rulers,  and  the  ruled.  This  legisla- 
tion doesn't  work. 

A  better  model  for  Indian  peo- 
ple that  would  be  more  in  line 
with  their  traditions  and  relevant 
to  their  way  of  life  would  include 
sharing,  equality,  respect,  con- 
sensual decision-making,  and 
communalism,  not  communism. 
The  approach  must  be  holistic. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out 
what  worked  a  thousand  years 
ago  may  not  apply  today.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  change  what  came 
from  the  Victorian  era,  but  it  could 
be  done. 

The  point  is  the  hierarchical 
authority  and  institutions  through 
which  Indians  are  governed  are 
incompatible  with  Indian  philoso- 
phies and  principles. 

The  process  of  building  Indian 
social  systems  could  begin  now 
through  voluntary  organizations. 
It  would  have  to  deal  with  the 
holistic  approach  which  is  the 
mental,  physical,  spiritual,  and 
emotional  aspects  of  the  human 
being.  Voluntary  organizations 


Never  a  conquered  people: 

This  means  we  have  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  break  out  of  this 
culture  of  dependence  by  re-es- 
tablishing our  value  system  in 
which  we  have  been  forcefully 
assimilated.  Wc  have  to  get  rid  of 
the'demeaning  colonialistic  pa- 
ternal and  administrative  institu- 
tions that  have  been  imposed  on 
us. 

Indians  must  have  the  oppor- 


First  Nations. 

their  own  destiny  and  have  the 
socio-political  space  to  work  out 
their  own  cultural  destiny  or  the 
tragic  situations  will  continue. 

Indians  leaders  must  find  a  way 
to  re-empower  their  people 
through  "grassroots"  movements; 
it  comes  under  community  de- 
velopment. Self-government  docs 
not  mean  carrying  out  present 
colonialistic  policies.  It  means 


(Jan  Becker) 

pics  of  justice  can  be  best  found 
in  the  treaties  and  in  the  guaran- 
tee of  "people's"  rights'  found  in 
the  great  charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Michael  Eshkibok  is  a  student  in 

the  University  of  Toronto 's  Mas- 
ters '  of  Social  Work  program.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Wikwemikong 
Unceded   Indian    Band  on 


Up  to  and  including  the  Oka     ered  people  is  critical  if  we  are  to     would  play  a  vital  role. 


tunity  to  play  a  decisive  role  in     carrying  out  our  own.  The  princi-     Manitoulin  Island. 


Canadian  state  less  than  benevolent  on  human  rights 


norily  rights. 

However,  just  two  examples 
are  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
oppression  practised  by  the  Ca- 
nadian state.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Canadian  army  played  a 
key  role  in  invading  Mohawk 
lands  at  Oka,  Quebec.  This  inva- 
sion was  reminiscent  of  1 970,  the 
year  military  forces  occupied 
Montreal  under  the  War  Meas- 
ures Act. 

Advocates  of  self-determina- 
tion from  both  sides  seem  toforgct 
the  moments  of  solidarity  which 


have  brought  together  aboriginal 
and  Quebecois  interests. 

In  the  '60's  and  '70s  when  the 
Red  Power  movement  and  radi- 
cal Quebec  nationalism  were  at 
their  peak,  the  two  movements 
were  inspired  by  a  common 
project  in  opposing  both  the  op- 
pressive policies  of  the  Canadian 
stale  at  home  and  its  complicity 
abroad  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Due  to  a  media  blackout  at  the 
time,  few  in  English  Canada  are 
aware  that  during  the  Oka  crisis, 
solidarity  between  Qucbeccrs  and 


the  Mohawk  surfaced: 
Montrealers  mobilized  the  larg- 
est demonstrations  in  support  of 
the  Mohawk  Warriors.  Thou- 
sands took  to  the  streets  almost 
daily. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
similar  divide-and-ruletactics  arc 
being  used  in  Canada' s  ludicrous 
cod  war. 

Canada'  sdisastrous  profit-ori- 
ented policies  of  the  last  decade, 
which  have  led  to  a  depletion  of 
cod  stock,  are  being  hidden  un- 
der cover  of  the  victimization  of 


foreign  fishermen. 

Meanwhile,  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment is  implementing  mas- 
sive cut-backs  in  social  .services 
and  the  slashing  of  45,(X)0  public 
service  jobs  through  the  back 
door. 

The  Canadian  nationalist  ar- 
gument can  only  obscure  theLib- 
eral  government's  deliberate  di- 
vide-and-rule  strategy. 

Andrew  Hodge  is  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  sinter- 
national  Socialists. 


Living  a  routine:  the  face  of  wife  abuse 


Fighting  divide-and-rule. 
BY  ANDREW 
HODGE 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  divide-and- 
rule  tactics  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment have  been  such  an  over- 
whelming success  regarding  the 
issues  of  Quebec  sovereignty  and 
aboriginal  self-determination. 

This  was  evident  in  .several  re- 
cent articles  in  the  Varsity  which 
presented  perspectives  opposing 
Quebec  sovereignty. 

U  of  T  professor  David 
Cameron  argued  Quebec  is  not 
oppressed  and  that  Quebec 
sovereigntists  have  perpetuated 
a  series  of  myths  in  order  to  gar- 
ner support  for  their  cause. 


(Jan  Becker) 

Aboriginal  activist  and  lawyer 
Mary  Ellen  Turpel  opposes  Que- 
bec sovereignty  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  contrary  to  aboriginal 
aspirationsto  self-determination. 
Her  perspective  isechoedby  Mat- 
thew Coon  Come,  grand  chief  of 
the  Quebec  Cree,  in  an  article  in 
the  Toronto  Star. 

Turpel  and  Coon  Come  are  cor- 
rect to  point  out  the  racist  double 
standard  in  the  nationalist  argu- 
ments put  forward  by  Quebec 
politicians  such  as  Jacques 
Parizeau  and  Lucicn  Bouchard. 

The  arguments  against  Que- 
bec sovereignty,  however,  are 
based  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  the  Canadian  state  is  a 
more  benevolent  guardian  of  mi- 


BY  KRISTINE  MAITLAND 

The  great  thing  about  working  for  a  public 
library  is  the  public  you  get  to  meet.  As  in  any 
local  bar,  we  library  workers  get  to  know  our 
"regulars"  (read:  cra/ies)  and  their  daily  i'rou- 
tines." 

One  that  comes  to  mind  is  Mr.  Porter,  who 
smells  like  teen  spirit  coming  out  of  the  num- 
ber River,  and  who  spends  the  day  reading 
every  newspaper  available,  only  to  relieve 
himself  later  amongst  the  bookshelves.  But 
none  of  them  strikes  a  cord  in  me  the  way  Mrs. 
Nguyen  did. 

Mrs.  Nguyen  was  by  all  appearances  a 
certified  nutcase.  Her  routine  never  changes. 
Everyday  Mrs.  Nguyen  comes  to  the  library, 
groceries  in  tow,  with  a  glazed  smile  that  only 
Pavlov  could  admire.  "You  watch!"  she  says, 
as  she  takes  the  keys  to  the  women's  wash- 
room, leaving  her  groceries  with  whomever  is 
working  at  the  incoming  desk. 

Two  minutes  later  she'll  reappear.  "News- 
paper!" she  laughs,  almost  fanatically.  A  staff 
person  (person?  they're  all  women — this  is  a 
library  for  heaven's  sake),  reaches  for  the 
daily  Vietnamese  paper;  there's  no  point  in 
following  the  usual  procedure  of  taking  a 
proof  of  I.D.  Why  bother?  Even  if  anyone  on 
the  staff  knew  any  Vietnamese,  it  is  doubtful 
that  anyone  would  be  able  to  communicate 
the  finer  points  of  library  regulations  to  Mrs. 
Nguyen.  Besides,  she  always  brings  it  back. 

As  it  is,  even  the  library  patrons  who  speak 
Vietnamese  avoid  Mrs.  Nguyen.  Those  who 
find  themselves  trapped  into  conversions  with 
her  speak  with  pained  expressions  on  their 
faces.  They  look  at  the  staff,  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  then  get  on  with  their  daily 
lives.  Mrs.  Nguyen  smiles  and  then  reads  her 


paper,  babbling  a  mile  a  minute  as  she  reads. 
Clearly,  madness  is  a  routine  thing  for  her. 

One  year  of  seeing  Mrs.  Nguyen's  daily 
antics  made  me  ask  her  questions:  every  regu- 
lar has  a  story  and  I  was  curious  about  hers. 
The  answer  I  got,  however,  didn't  shock  me. 
"You'd  be  jabbering  too  if  you'd  been  beaten 
up  by  her  husband  as  much  as  she  was,"  a 
librarian  told  me,  "and  then  her  only  child 
committed  suicide.  I  think  that's  what  finally 
made  her  tip  over  the  edge." 

In  one  of  her  more  lucid  moments  Mrs. 
Nguyen  once  told  this  librarian,  "I  was  the 
crazy  one  in  the  family  for  coming  to  Canada. 
I  couldn't  go  home  with  the  shame  of  all  this 
on  my  head." 

This  is  a  routine  story.  I  feel  no  pity  because 
pity  is  the  last  thing  Mrs.  Nguyen  needs.  And 
unlike  Will  Steeves'  husband  abuse  article 
(essay?  epic  verse?  questionaire?)  that  I  read 
in  the  underground  issue  of  the  New  Edition, 
there's  nothing  particularly  spellbinding  or 
overly  dramatic  to  the  tale.  I  have  no  stats  to 
quote,  no  erudite  sources  to  footnote  in  refer- 
ence to  Mrs.  Nguyen. 

I  could  easily  point  out  to  Steeves  that  law 
enforcement  (mostly  male),  the  government 
(mostly  male),  and  the  justice  system  (most 
definitely  male),  have  done  about  as  much  for 
women  like  Mrs.  Nguyen  as  they  have  for 
victims  of  husband  abuse,  if  not  less. 

And  while  the  middle-class-white-wom- 
en's-movemcnt  has  only  just  recently  ac- 
knowledged the  plight  of  their  sisters  of  vari- 
ous shades  and  colours,  to  point  out  the  fact 
the  men's  rights  movement  has  been  very 
slow  in  doing  the  same  with  their  "brothers" 
would  verge  on  redundant. 

Besides  doing  so  would  not  help  Mrs. 
Nguyen  or  Mrs.  DaSilva  or  Mrs.  Singh  or 


Mrs.  Bernstein  or...  well,  you  get  the  picture. 
The  fact  that  Mrs.  Nguyen  came  to  Canada 
with  a  university  education  is  irrelevant.  The 
fact  that  it  was  Mrs.  Nguyen's  hard  work  that 
put  her  child  through  school  is  irrelevant. 

And  the  fact  that  there  are  probably  25  Mrs. 
Nguyens  for  every  one  Steeves  would  prob- 
ably be  irrelevant  too,  if  Sleeves  has  his  way. 
Bui  then,  acknowledging  that  won"  t  help  Mrs. 
Nguyen  either. 

As  il  is,  the  best  I  can  do  is  acknowledge 
Mrs.  Nguyen  as  a  living  being — which  I  do 
every  day  by  giving  her  the  daily  newspaper, 
without  question. 

Hey's  its  all  part  of  the  routine. 

The  main  points  about  Mrs.  Nguyen  are  true. 
Her  name  and  ethnicity  have  been  changed 
by  the  author  to  protect  her  identity. 

Christine  Maitland  is  a  former  employee  of  U 
ofT's  Women 's  Centre,  and  an  avid  reader  of 
the  New  Edition. 
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audio  lapcs.  In  iis  graduate  school 
ads,  Kaplan  has  promoted  a  "guar- 
antee" of  a  free  refresher  course 
for  students  improving  less  than 
a  certain  amount  (we  offer  a  free 
refresher  to  any  student  who 
wants  to  take  the  course  again). 
The  panel  that  any  Kaplan  "guar- 
antee" tied  to  specific  improve- 
ment targets  must  include  a  clear 
disclaimer  that  it  is  not  an  aver- 
age, an  that  no  subsamples  or 
guarantee  can  be  misleading. 

We  created  the  arbitration 
priK'esss  in  order  to  avoid  sling- 
ing mud.  In  printing  Kaplan's 
allegations,  however,  the  Varsity 
contributed  to  that  slinging.  Now 
that  Princeton  review  has  come 
to  Toronto,  Kaplan  has  a  com- 
petitor that  offers  smaller  classes, 
better  materials,  and  higher 
scores. 

We  look  forward  to  any  study 
of  this  matter  by  the  Varsity,  and 
to  continued  growth  on  our  word 
of  mouth  and  excellent  improve- 
ments. 

John  Katzman 
President 

The  Princeton  Review 

Small  boo- 

boo  in 
healthcare 

story 

Thank  you  for  raising  issues  of 
concern  regarding  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Ontario  in  your  arti- 
cle of  Feb.  27,  entitled  "Curing 
the  prejudice  of  healthcare."  It 
obviously  took  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  gather  that  many  opin- 


ions for  such  a  comprehensive 
review  of  a  challenging  topic. 

I  would  just  like  to  correct  and 
clarify  a  couple  of  points  in  that 
article  as  well  as  in  "Protesters 
support  'unorthodox'  doctor," 
(Mar.  2). 

On  May  9,  a  Ministry  of  Health 
press  release  announced  that  "the 
Minister  of  Health  [is  intending 
to  fund]  the  funding  of  S2.5  mil- 
lion for  Canada's  first  environ- 
mental illness  research  and  clini- 
cal program.  The  Environmental 
Health  Clinic  will  assess  patients 
and  facilitate  their  care.  It  will  be 
liKated  at  Women' s  College  Hos- 
pital. The  Ministry  of  Health, 
Women's  College  Hospital  and 
the  University  of  Toronto  are 
partners  in  the  project." 

I  am  not  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  I  am 
not  a  staff  member  of  the  above- 
mentioned  clinical  or  research 
programs.  However,  I  am  assist- 
ing the  research  project  being 
conducted  by  the  research  unit  in 
U  of  T's  department  of  preventa- 
tive medicine  and  biostatistics 
directed  by  doctors  Eyssen  and 
Marshall,  mentioned  in  your  arti- 
cle. 

I  have  also  participated  in  stud- 
ies undertaken  in  two  other  de- 
partments at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  one  with  the  department 
of  zoology  and  one  with  the  de- 
partment of  nutritional  sciences. 

Your  considerable  expenditure 
of  lime  and  energy  has  provided 
very  important  information  to 
your  readers  regarding  vitally 
important  health  care  questions. 

Nevertheless,  what  was  omit- 
ted in  your  statement  about  the 
charges  were  the  particulars  in- 
cluding prescribing  vitamins  and 
minerals,  intravenous  therapies, 
acupuncture,  recommending  pure 


water,  air  nitrations  and  avoid- 
ance of  hydro  towers,  diagnosing 
and  treating  chemical,  food  and 
inhalant  sensitivities  and  solvent 
intoxication,  using  hair  analysis 
and  using  electrodermal  equip- 
ment, namely  Vega. 

It  is  the  particulars  of  the 
charges  which  are  causing  so 
much  concern  among  patients  and 
other  complementary  physicians. 

JozefJ.  Krop,  M.D. 
Toronto 

No  rest  for 
the  wicked 

This  letter  is  directed  at  the  uni- 
versity administration.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  tho.se  lucky  folks  that 
tell  us  when  things  are  going  to 
happen,  like  when  the  schtxjl  year 
begins  and  when  it  ends,  among 
other  things.  I'd  just  like  to  say, 
what  do  you  thing  you're  doing? 
Here's  my  beef,  or  if  you  don't 
like  beef,  any  other  foodstuff  will 
do. 

As  first-year  students,  my 
friends  and  I  left  the  relative  safety 
of  our  homes  to  venture  into  the 
mysterious  life  of  university.  I 
had  to  venture  forth  a  week  be- 
fore my  friends,  because  U  of  T 
decided  to  get  a  jump  on  other 
universities  by  starting  school 
earlier  than  everyone  else!  I  had 
fun  living  as  a  U  of  T  student  until 
my  Christmas  break.  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  wonderful  to  go 
home  and  have  a  month  off  After 
al  1 ,  that ' s  what  all  my  other  friends 
from  various  universities  got!  I 
didn't  end  up  with  that — try  one 
week,  due  to  the  fact  that  classes 
started  up  on  Jan.  2.  Wc  were 
back  in  school  while  the  rest  of 
the  city  was  still  on  holiday! 

After  almost  going  insane  dur- 
ing February,  I  made  it  to  reading 
week,  which  I  had  planned  to 
enjoy  with  friends  from  other 
universities,  until  I  realized  that 
wc  had  our  week  off,  when  no 
other  university  in  their  right  mind 
did!  So  much  for  my  plans 

I  found  out  recently  that  I  have 
an  exam  on  Easter  Monday! 
Funny  guys,  very  funny.  Perhaps 
the  people  rcspt)nsible  for  the 
awesome  planning  of  this  school 
year  should  plan  to  have  exams 
straight  through  Christmas  next 


year!  Or  maybe  we  should  start 
the  1955-96  school  year  in  the 
second  week  of  August! 
Guys,  get  with  it! 

Chris  Wilier 
UofT 

What  is  root 

cause  of 
homelessness? 

Re:  "Sleeping  bags  no  cure  for 
the  homeless  (Mar.  9)."  John 
Richmond  opposes  band-aid  so- 
lutions but  only  goes  on  to  pro- 
mote another  band-aid  in  the  form 
of  Street  City.  How  is  it  that  the 
author  and  so  many  others  like 
him  mostly  ignore  the  root  causes 
of  homelessness? 

It  is  true  that  "homelessness 
boils  down  to  one  fact:  not  hav- 
ing a  home."  Can  we  for  once, 
ask  ourselves  why  the  homeless 
are  loosing  their  homes?  Must  we 
also  take  the  leap  to  re-inventing 
the  wheel  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment type  projects,  such  as  non- 
profit and  co-operative  housing? 
Is  if  not  now  obvious  that  we  have 
run  out  of  the  money  for  such 
directions? 

While  band-aid  solutions  are 
no  doubt  always  needed,  sup- 
porting them  without  simultane- 
ously dealing  with  the  root  causes 
of  the  loss  of  low-income  small 
rental  housing  is  counterproduc- 
tive over  the  long  term.  The  result 
of  that  is  we  loose  low-mcome 
housing  faster  than  we  can  create 
its  replacement,  or  we  create 
highly  expensive  government 
forms  of  housing  that  eventually 
are  not  sustainable.  Just  look  at 
the  unsol  vable  maintenance  prob- 
lems of  Metro  Toronto  Housing 
Authority  housing,  and  Regent 
Park. 

The  fact  is  that  real  solutions  to 
highly  complex  and  long-fester- 
ing housing  policy  problems  defy 
simple  answers. 

It  is  much  easier  to  throw 
money  at  problems  or  develop 
ideological  solutions,  while  there 
are  many  problems  that  must  be 
addressed  in  order  to  stem  the 
loss  of  low-income  housing. 

Projects  like  Street  City  pro- 
vide desperately  needed  housing 
in  the  short  term  but  in  the  long 
term  they  tend  to  distract  some 
people's  attention  while  allow- 
ingi others  to  postpone  their  re- 
sponsibility to  solve  the  root 
causes  of  homelessness  and  low- 


income  housing  problems. 

And  so  the  more  we  tend  to 
promote  band-aid  solutions  to 
low-income  housing  problems, 
the  more  we  tend  to  cause  more 
losses  of  homes  and  thereby  more 
homelessness.  Let's  not  let  the 
patient  die  with  his  nice  new  band- 
aid  in  place. 

Larry  Chilton 
Toronto 

Conspiracy 
abounds  at 
New  College 

I  am  writing  loclarify  some  of  the 
inaccuracies  in  the  article  "No 
conspiracy  to  shut  paper,  says 
college  principal,"  and  the  edito- 
rial "Vote  yes. . .  we  guess,"  which 
both  ran  in  the  Varsity  on  Mar.  9. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I 
will  deal  with  these  matters  in 
point  form. 

Conan  Tobias  is  credited  with 
writing,  "For  his  part.  Luck  said 
he  wished  the  New  Edition  staff 
had  worked  as  hard  on  getting 
together  their  budget  as  they  did 
on  their  paper."  Dealing  with  the 
same  matter,  you  wrote  in  the 
editorial,  "As  a  result  of  the  seem- 
ing ineptitude  of  the  editorial  staff 
who  apparently  could  not  find 
the  organizational  skills  to  grab 
an  old  grocery  list  and  scribble 
'we  need  $IO,(XX),  sincerely,  the 
New  Edition,'  it  was  assigned  a 
budget  of  $1." 

In  reality,  we  did  submit  a  de- 
tailed proposed  budget  the  week 
belbre  the  New  College  Student 
Council  September  1994  meet- 
ing. (We  were  never  given  a  spe- 
cific deadline  for  budget  submis- 
sion at  any  time.)  The  NCSC  re- 
jected our  proposed  budget  with- 
out even  seriously  considering  it 
because  they  wanted  us  to  con- 
centrate on  revising  our  constitu- 
tion. 

Tobias  wrote,  "Riedstra  also 
says  the  allegations  made  against 
her  by  the  paper  arc  untrtie.  This 
includes  the  refusal  to  document 
the  purchase  of  new  computer 
equipment  bought  to  replace 
equipment  stolen  from  the  pa- 
per's offices  last  year." 

This  was  followed  by  a  quote 
that  also  ends  up  as  the  quote  of 
the  day,  in  which  Riedstra  states, 
"I  even  offered  to  have  [Matthew 
Vadum]  over  to  my  house — and 
you  could  imagine  that  he's  not 
the  kind  of  person  I  want  in  my 


house." 

Your  article  leaves  the  reader 
the  impression  that  Riedstra  has 
been  offering  to  show  me  the 
requested  documents  all  along. 
In  reality,  she  only  made  the  offer 
at  the  Feb.  26  NCSC  meeting. 
She  only  made  the  offer  after  I 
pointed  out  (at  said  meeting)  that 
according  to  New  College  Stu- 
dent Council's  own  constitution, 
specifically  article  7,  section  6, 
she  was  required  to  have  the  docu- 
mentation with  her  at  the  meeting 
for  inspection  by  any  New  Col- 
lege student  who  might  wish  to 
view  it. 

Minutes  later,  an  emotional 
Riedstra  left  the  meeting  in  an 
effort  to  comp<isc  herself  She 
did  not  return  in  the  next  20  min- 
utes and  I  left  only  after  George 
Luck  personally  told  me  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  it  would  be 
best  not  to  go  to  Riedstra"  s  house 
that  aftem(X)n.  Luck  assured  me 
that  the  documents  would  be 
available  for  inspection  at  the 
NCSC  office  in  the  next  week,  or 
two. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  Riedstra's 
Jan.  9  letter  to  the  New  Edition 
board  of  directors,  she  fiatly  re- 
fused to  provide  us  with  any  docu- 
mentation, thus  reneging  on  the 
explicit  promise  she  made  to  Will 
Steeves  at  the  October  NCSC 
meeting. 

Tobias  wrote  of  the  upcoming 
referendum,  "if  successful,  the 
paper  would  rcceiveeight  per  cent 
of  the  council's  annual  budget, 
totalling  $8,000."  In  reality,  the 
New  Edition  would  get  $8,000 
only  if  the  NCSC  levy  from  the 
students  were  a  full  $100,000. 

You  wrote  in  an  editorial,  "In 
the  fall  of  1992,  principal  [of  New 
College]  Fred  Case  ordered  the 
college  swept  of  all  copies,  after 
complaints  of  male  nudity." 

This  is  not  at  all  my  under- 
standing of  why  Case  destroyed 
the  issue.  As  I  understand  it,  a 
lesbian  writer  wrote  a  review  and 
used  the  term  "bitch,"  and  Case 
freaked  out. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  we  were  never  made 
aware  that  there  was  any  poten- 
tial fire  hazard  in  our  office.  If  wc 
had  been  notified,  wc  could  have 
fixed  the  problem  quite  easily.  In 
fact,  it  was  only  earlier  this  week 
that  I  even  heard  the  fire  hazard 
justification  for  raiding  our  of- 
fice. 

Matthew  Christian  Vadum 
Managing  editor 
The  New  Edition 


Medaille  College  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
offers  Elementary  Education  -  "Pre  K-6  " 


A  representative  from  Medaille  College  will  be  at  tlie  - 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Tuesday,  Marcli  28, 1995 
Sidney  Smitli  Hall  •  Room  1069 
11:00  am  2:00  pm 


Monday,  March  20,  1995 


Varsity  Op-Ed  9 


Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

My  partner  and  I  enjoy  perform- 
ing oral  sex  on  each  other.  Bui  I 
am  wondering  how  I  can  protect 
myself  and  my  partner  when  my 
partner  performs  oral  sex  on  me? 
Signed,  Safe 

Dear  Safe, 

The  basic  principle  is  to  have  a 
barrier  between  your  genitals  and 
your  partner's  mouth.  When 
choosing  the  barrier,  you  have 
several  options. 

Some  people  use  dental  dams, 
square  pieces  of  latex  that  arc 
more  commonly  used  during  oral 
surgery.  These  are  available  at 
surgicalsupply  stores.  Also  avail- 
able there  and  at  some  drug  stores 
are  latex  gloves.  If  you  cut  the 
fingers  off  and  cut  the  hand  part 


in  half,  it  provides  adequate  cov- 
erage. 

However,  an  option  that  is 
probably  more  available  to  you  is 
to  use  a  condom.  Simply  cut  the 
condom  so  that  it  lies  flat. 

Of  course,  any  protection  is 
better  than  nothing,  so  if  you  are 
in  a  pinch  you  can  use  saran  wrap 
or  a  plastic  bag.  Just  take  care  that 
your  barrier  is  clean  and  is  free  of 
tears. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

My  partner  and  I  are  going 
through  a  rather  experimental 
phase  in  our  relationship.  We  find 
ourselves  imagining  using  sex 
toys.  But  we  want  to  know  if 
there  is  any  danger  of  catching  an 
STD  from  sharing  them? 
Signed,  Experimenting 


Dear  Experimenting, 
Insertive  devices  (dildos,  vibra- 
tors, butt  plugs)  are  potentially 
dangerous  in  two  ways.  First,  they 
can  cause  trauma  to  the  lining  of 
the  vagina  or  anus.  Any  ripping, 
tearing  or  damage  to  this  lining 
provides  an  easy  entry  for  disease 
into  the  blood  stream.  Second, 
transferring  a  sex  toy  directly  from 
one  partner  to  another  allows  for 
sharing  of  body  fluids.  This  is 
direct  risk  for  transmission  of 
STDs. 

You  can  cut  the  risk  by  clean- 
ing the  insertive  device  after  use. 
It  should  be  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  rinsed  and  then  disin- 
fected. You  can  disinfect  it  by 
boiling  it  for  20  minutes,  or  soak- 
ing it  in  rubbing  alcohol  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  rinsing  or  by 
rinsing  three  limes  in  bleach  so- 
lution and  then  rinsing  again  in 
water. 

Using  a  condom  on  the  device 
will  also  cut  down  on  the  risk. 
After  using  a  condom  on  the  toy 
with  one  person,  simply  replace 
it  with  a  new  condom  before  the 
device  is  transferred  to  the  next 
user. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

My  boyfriend  and  I  are  going 
through  a  phase  where  one  of  us 
wants  to  have  sex  more  often  that 
the  olher.  We  have  di  fferent  work 
schedules  and  this  is  causing  fric- 
tion. 1  enjoy  sex,  but  I  don't  want 


Big  Brother  was  watching:  R  n 


BY  MICHELE  PARENT 

The  photo  told  the  tale.  As  I  expected  when  I  wrote 
my  article  last  month  ("Big  Brother  is  watching," 
Feb.  27),  I  was  indeed  exceeding  the  speed  limit  that 
fated  day  on  the  427,  and  a  caffeine-intoxicated, 
police  academy-reject  did  catch  me  in  the  act. 

It  isn't  much  more  than  a  blurred  black-and- 
white  my  mother  received.  And  there  was  no  way  to 
prepare  her  for  the  photo  or  the  $95  ticket.  I  was  in 
a  Catch-22  situation.  If  I  told  her  I  was  speeding  and 
then  I  was  never  indeed  charged,  I  would  have 
suffered  the  repercussion  regardless.  But  if  I  waited, 
there  was  a  slim  chance  my  photo  could  have 
slipped  through  the  cracks.  I  opted  for  the  second 
choice,  and  sweated  it  out  for  over  three  weeks. 

I  can't  say  it  was  on  my  mind  for  21  days,  but  the 
idea  and  my  mother's  reactions  floated  in  and  out, 
lime  and  time  again.  Worst  case  scenario:  she  would 
lake  the  car  away.  Poor  Jack,  my  Civic  confidante, 
would  have  left  the  cozy  hovel  he  rests  in  now  and 
moved  to  Ihe  wintery  streets  of  northern  Kleinburg. 
It  would  have  been  a  tragic  fate  for  my  Honda,  but 
sufficient  punishment  in  my  mother's  eyes. 

But  I  was  way  off  on  my  mother's  response.  She 
called  mc  casually  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
after  a  relaxed  conversation,  she  told  me  she  had  a 
wonderful  photo  of  me.  She  told  me  it  was  just  Jack 
and  I.  Completely  clueless,  I  asked  again.  She 
chuckled,  and  told  me  about  the  nature  of  this 
Kodak  moment.  No  one  ever  said  I  was  the  sharpest 
knife  in  the  drawer,  but  I  should  have  known  what 
she  was  talking  about.  I  had  been  preparing  for  it  for 
21  painful  days. 

She  took  it  well.  Maybe  it  was  her  vacation  down 


south  only  days  before  she  received  the  incriminat- 
ing evidence  of  her  daughter's  criminal  side,  but  she 
was  light-hearted  about  it. 

Anyone  who  said  a  picture  can  say  a  thousand 
words  should  have  said  a  photo  is  worth  $95. 
Ninety-five  bones!  When  I  think  of  what  could  have 
been  purchased  with  nearly  $100, 1  cringe:  a  nice 
pair  of  shoes;  a  snazzy  outfit  from  The  Gap.  It  was 
my  foot  on  the  gas,  and  now  I  have  to  pay  the  price. 

I  guess  the  popeye  that  snapped  the  shot  of  my 
speeding  car  was  only  doing  his  job,  as  pathetic  a 
form  of  employment  it  might  be.  But  it  took  this 
simian  to  bring  to  light  my  vice:  I  am  a  speeder.  I 
know  I  need  help. 

Thumbing  through  the  phone  book,  I  quickly 
realized  that  there  wasn '  t  a  support  group  fitting  my 
particular  needs.  So  I  have  opted  for  a  12-step 
program  constructed  by  yours  truly.  1  am  only  at 
Step  Two,  so  bear  with  me. 

Step  1 :  Change  all  radio  stations  to  either  news  or 
CFRB. 

S  tep  2 :  Stick  to  the  inner  streets .  It  might  take  you 
triple  the  time  to  get  to  where  you  want  to  go,  but 
you  will  arrive  without  haunting  photos.  It  was  hell 
getting  to  Quebec  City,  but  rewarding. 

I  have  learned  my  lesson...  blah,  blah,  blah.  1  will 
never  speed  again  Thank  you  for  setting  me  on  the 
path  to  a  speedless  life,  Mr.  Photo  Radar  Idiot,  and 
you  better  hope  I  never  lose  all  ambition  and  join  the 
evil  forces  of  photo  radarology.  Because  you,  Mr. 
Photo  Radar  Goof,  will  be  my  first  victim.  (That  is 
Step  Three  to  my  program). 

Michele  Parent  is  a  recovering  speeder  and  the 
features  editor  at  the  Varsity. 
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SHERIDAN  COLLEGE  FACULTY  OF  BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE 


International  Business 

Post-Diploma  Cooperative  Education  Program  -  One-Year  Certificate 

This  new  program  is  designed  to  provide  you  with  the  training  and  experience 
that  the  international  marketplace  demands.  You  will  receive  expert  training  in 
the  following  areas  of  international  trade; 

•  Laws,  Institutions  and  Trade  Agreement 

•  Banking  and  Finance 

•  Political  and  Geographic  Studies 

•  Introductory  Spanish  and  Business  Spanish 

A  four-month  paid  work  term  in  an  organization  with  international  business 
activities  is  incorporated  in  the  program  to  enhance  your  classroom  study 
and  provide  you  with  valuable  work  experience. 

Call  today  for  September  '95  enrolment:  (905)  842-INFO  (4636). 

For  more  information  on  the  above  program  or  other  Sheridan  programs,  call  INFOSheridan  at 
(905)  842-INFO  (4636),  or  complete  the  section  below,  and  send  ad  to:  Sheridan  College 
Communications,  1430  Trafalgar  Road,  Oakville,  Ontario  L6H  2L1,  or  Fax  to:  (905)  815-4062. 

Name:  


Business  Plans 
Marketing  Management 
Culture  and  Ethics 
Logistics 


Address: 


Postal  Code: 


Phone: 


to  make  love  as  often  as  he  does 
anymore.  What  can  I  do? 
Signed,  Too  Much 

Dear  Too  Much, 

The  first  thing  you  could  do  is 
talk  to  him  about  it.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  find  a  way  to 
compromise  when  one  partner  in 
a  relationship  wants  something 
that  the  other  does  no  want  to 
give.  But  not  letting  the  other 
know  that  you  have  a  problem 
will  cause  frustration  in  both  of 
you  later  on. 

Discuss  what  you  both  want  or 
don't  want  in  terms  of  sexual 
contact.  Figure  out  if  there  is  a 
way  you  can  substitute  penetra- 
tion for  something  else,  like  mu- 
tually masturbating  each  other, 
or  doing  massages.  What  is  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of 
both  your  wants?  This  is  usually 
the  best  way  to  work  through  a 
confiict  of  this  kind. 

As  for  your  differing  sched- 
ules, let  him  know  that  it  is  putting 
pressure  on  you  that  his  leisure 
time  is  your  sleep  time.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  way  to  modify  his  sched- 
ule once  a  week  to  be  with  you 
during  the  day.  Talk  about  it. 

Communicating  openly  in  a 
love  relationship  is  very  chal- 
lenging as  many  of  us  are  not 
used  to  figuring  out  and  asking 
for  what  we  want  and  need.  Be- 
ing in  a  healthy  relationship 
means  being  able  to  talk  openly 
and  compromise. 

Finally,  if  your  boyfriend  is 
not  very  receptive  to  our  con- 
cerns, you  should  perhaps  recon- 
sider whether  you  want  to  be  wi  th 
him. 

Sebastien  Lavertu  and  Meredith 
Brown  are  counsellors  at  the  U  of 
TSex  Education  Centre.  The  ad- 
vice given  in  this  column  does  not 
necessarily  represent  that  of  the 
centre.  You  can  send  your  ques- 
tions to  42a  St.  George  St.,  or 
phone  591-7949. 


Saturday, 

March  25, 1995 

VAUGHAN  ESTATE 
20  7S  BA  YVIEW  A  VE. 
8:30  P.M. 
Tickets:  $20  in  advance 
$2S  at  tiie  door 

For  more  Information  or  tickets,  please  call: 
JSU  (416)  923-9861 
UJA  (416)  631-5690 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  ORDER  RING 
FOR  GRADUATION  DELIVERY 


A  JO  STEMS 

•J|r  ^  CAJVMX*^  LTD. 


All  Jostens  14K  and  18K  gold  graduation 
rings  are  on  sale  for  a  limited  time. 
Order  yours  during  this  very  special  offer! 

ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS 
U  OF  T  BOOKSTORE,  214  COLLEGE  ST. 

March  21st  -  23rci,  1 1 :00  am  -  3:00  pm 
ERINDALE  CAMPUS  BOOKSTORE 
March  28th  -  30th,  1 1 :00  am  -  2:30  pm 
SCARBOROUGH  CAMPUS,  OUTSIDE  THE  CAFETERIA 

March  28th  -  30th,  1 1 :00  am  -  2:30  pm 
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President  given  too  mucli  control:  student  leader 

New  information  poiicy  causes  stir 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  new  access  to  informa- 
tion policy  is  pulling  loo  much 
power  in  ihe  hands  of  ihe  univer- 
sily  president,  according  to  one 
student. 

The  Governing  Council,  this 
university's  highest  decision- 
making body,  has  approved  a  new 
policy  that  will  make  university 
records  more  accessible  to  the 
public. 

The  policy  limits  access  to  per- 
sonal information  and  otherwise 
sensitive  material. 

The  policy  allows  for  three 
officers  who  will  regulate  infor- 
maiion  requests  and  one  com- 
missioner to  review  appeals.  Any 
person  may  complai  n  to  the  com- 
missioner, who  can  advise  the 
officers  on  correct  application  of 
the  policy. 

Jack  Dimond,  secretary  of  the 
council  and  the  acting  informa- 
tion commissioner,  says  he's 
happy  the  university  now  has  clear 
guidelines. 

"Before  there  was  no  policy  on 


access  to  information.  Before  if 
someone  putaconfidential  stamp 
on  a  document  they  were  respon- 
sible for  taking  it  off,"  he  said. 
"Now  there  is  a  principle — not 
private  information  is  public  in- 
formation." 

But  Alan  Kenigsberg,  treas- 
urer of  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union,  says  he's  concerned 
that  the  information  commis- 
sioner will  have  no  real  power. 

"The  commissioner  doesn't 
have  any  real  power  at  all,"  he 
said.  "Opinions  |of  the  commis- 
sioner] are  not  binding  on  infor- 
mation officers  and  presidents  of 
the  university.  That  says  it  all." 

Keningsburg  says  that  this  is 
problematic  in  terms  of  appeals. 

"In  other  words,  he  (the  com- 
missioner] is  just  a  kind  of  figure- 
head. Even  though  he  handles 
appeals,  he  has  no  power  to  affect 
anything  if  the  president  goes 
against  him,"  he  said. 

Since  the  commissioner  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  on  the 
president's  advice,  and  the  three 
officers  are  also  appointed  by  the 
president,  they  are  unlikely  to  do 


anything  the  president  dislikes, 
he  says. 

"Chances  are  the  commissioner 
is  going  to  go  along  with  the 
president  anyway,  because  he  is 
the  one  who  recommends  them  to 
the  Governing  Council,"  he  says. 

But  Dimond  says  that 
Kenigsberg  is  misinterpreting  the 
new  policy. 

"It's  a  perverse  reading  of  the 
document  to  suggest  that  the 
president  has  more  power  than  he 
has,"  says  Dimond.  He  says  the 
functioning  of  the  commissioner 
is  a  lot  like  that  of  the  university 
ombudsperson. 

The  ombudsperson  cannot  give 
orders,  but  she  does  have  the 
power  to  point  out  where  some 
one  has  deviated  from  appropri- 
ate policy,  says  Dimond.  He  says 
he  expects  the  privacy  commis- 
sioner will  serve  the  same  func- 
tion. 

'The  commissioner  operates 
like  the  ombudsperson.  She 
doesn't  make  final 
recommendations  .  She  doesn't 
issue  orders.  She  issues  an  annual 
report  and  the  administration 


comments  on  her  recommenda- 
tions. In  that  sense,  this  policy 
will  operate  like  most." 

Like  the  ombudsperson,  the 
commissioner  is  ultimately  re- 
sponsible to  the  council,  not  the 
president,  he  says. 

"If  at  any  time  a  specific 


number  of  Governing  Council 
members  didn't  agree  with  the 
president,  I'm  sure  appropriate 
action  would  be  taken,"  says 
Dimond. 

But  Kenigsberg  still  disagrees 
with  the  policy. 

'There  is  no  point  in  having  a 


commissioner  handle  appeals  if 
they  are  not  binding,"  he  said. 

University  president  Rob 
Prichard  has  said  the  new  infor- 
mation directors  and  commission- 
ers will  be  drawn  from  existing 
administrators,  and  will  receive 
no  extra  pay  for  their  duties. 


Concordia  students  stay 
away  from  blood  drive 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  A  Red 
Cross  blood  drive  at  Concordia 
University  last  week  fell  well 
short  of  its  goal — due  in  part  to  a 
boycott  organized  by  some  stu- 
dents. 

The  poor  turnout  for  the  first 
day  of  the  blood  drive  can  be 
attributed  to  the  boycott — organ- 
ized by  the  Concordia  Queer 
Collective  and  other  student 
groups  on  campus. 

By  5  p.m.  last  Monday,  the 
Red  Cross  hadn't  collected  even 


T^e  Graduate  SMents'  Union 
Biecthns  Notice 


The  95-96  GSU  Executive  Officers  will  be: 

President:  Stephen  Johnson,  Political  Science,  acclaimed 
Vice-President:  Michol  Hoffman,  Spanish  &  Portuguese,  acclaimed 
Treasurer:  Pawan  Gupta,  Civil  Engineering,  acclaimed 

There  will  be  an  election  for  GSU  Secretary. 

The  candidates  are,  in  alphabetical  order: 

1.  Jitendra  Das,  Forestry:  "As  a  PhD  student  in  Forestry,  I  wish  to  see  an  enhancement  in  the  quality  of 
graduate  education.  In  the  face  of  federal  grant  cuts,  I  wish  not  to  see  a  hike  in  tuition,  making  university 
education  difficult.  I  am  confident  of  portraying  your  opinions  on  academic  services,  increased  departmen- 
tal funding,  student-supervisor  relationships,  and  international  student  policies.  With  your  support,  I  will 
represent  issues  important  to  us  as  graduate  students." 

2.  Michilynne  Dubeau,  South  Asian  Studies:  Serving  as  a  GSU  Council  representative  for  atx)ut  3 
terms  since  1990, 1  am  informed  on  a  range  of  issues  and  am  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  GSU  and  the 
operations  of  Council.  I  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  CSASGSU  as  Secretary  (1990),  Treasuer 
(1994-95)  and  President  (1991  -95).  As  course  union  secretary  I  have  handled  the  responsibilities  of 
recording  and  distributing  the  minutes  of  meetings,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  GSU 
in  this  position." 


There  wili  be  an  Atl-Canclidates  Meeting  Tuesday,  March  28  at  6:30pm 
in  the  Koffler  Institute  Auditorium. 


VOTE  ON:  March  28  (Tues.  evening)  7-9  at  the  GSU  Building  and 
Wednesday,  March  29  &  Thursday,  March  30 
at  these  locations: 

Med  Sci  Lobby:  1 1am  to  4  pm  both  days 
Sandford  Fleming  Basement:  1 1am  to  4  pm  both  days 
Sid  Smith  Lobby:  1 1am  to  4  pm  both  days 
GSU:  1 1am  to  4  pm  both  days 
OlSE  Cafeteria,  5th  Floor:  Wednesday  1 1  am  to  7  pm;  Thursday,  1 1am  to  4  pm 
Robarts  Library:  Wednesday  12  to  9  pm;  Thursday  1 1am  to  4  pm 


a  third  of  its  goal  of  225  units  for 
the  day. 

The  reason  for  the  boycott, 
says  Joe  Coombs,  one  of  the  co- 
ordinators of  the  collective,  is 
because  the  Red  Cross  is  dis- 
criminatory. 

"We  oppose  the  blood  drive 
because  of  the  way  in  which  they 
discriminate  against  those  want- 
ing to  give  blood,"  said  Coombs. 

The  collective  argues  that 
some  of  the  Red  Cross'  ques- 
tions are  unfair  to  gays,  lesbians 
and  biscxuals. 

They  say  that  rather  than  ask- 
ing people  about  sexual  behav- 
iour, which  could  be  considered 
risky,  the  Red  Cross  completely 
discriminates  against  an  entire 
group. 

"Each  individual  is  different," 
Coombs  said.  "(The  Red  Cross] 
should  be  asking  people  if  they 
have  engaged  in  any  activities 
which  put  them  at  high  risk." 

The  criteria  for  determining 
whether  a  person  is  in  a  high-risk 
category,  which  the  CQC  op- 
ptises,  reads  as  follows:  "If  male, 
having  sex  with  another  man, 
even  once  since  1977." 

If  the  person  answers  yes  to 
this  question,  his  blood  cannot 
be  used  in  a  blood  transfusion. 

Coombs  says  this  is  pure  dis- 
crimination. 

"They  simply  say  that  what 
they're  doing  is  protecting  the 
blood  supply  and  therefore  the 
Canadian  public,"  he  said.  "But 
what  they're  really  doing  is  pro- 
moting stereotypes." 


Faisal  Hanafi,  an  engineering 
student  who  helped  organize  the 
drive,  was  not  aware  of  a  student 
boycott. 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  be  doingit,"  said  Hanafi. 

He  said  that  the  boycott  "is  more 
of  a  blow  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to 
society  in  general." 

Despite  the  CQC's  objections 
to  the  questionnaire,  a  nurse  at  the 
blood  drive  said  she  sees  the  ques- 
tions as  necessary. 

"We  do  some  discrimination, 
but  we  don't  have  a  choice,"  said 
Jocelyne  Beaulieu. 

She  says  the  Red  Cross  is  justi- 
fied in  classifying  homosexuals 
as  belonging  to  a  high-risk  cat- 
egory as  it  protects  the  blood  sup- 
ply from  contamination  by  the 
HIV  vims. 

It's  difficult  for  the  Red  Cross 
to  accurately  assess  someone's  risk 
level  of  having  AIDS,  she  said. 

"A  high  percentage  of  the  ho- 
mosexual population  is  high-risk," 
Beaulieu  said.  "It's  the  only  rea- 
son (we  have  such  criteria)." 

She  said  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
open  to  recommendations  and  is 
willing  to  revise  its  questionnaire. 

She  referred  to  an  older  blood 
donor  questionnaire  which  con- 
sidered Africans,  Haitians  and 
anyone  who  had  "traveled  to  or 
lived  in  a  country  where  AIDS  is 
common"  as  belonging  to  a  high- 
risk  group. 

The  offending  questions  were 
removed  after  the  Canadian  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  queried 
the  need  for  them. 


CAREER 


Build  on  your  education  and  start  your  career  in 
just  8  months!  Enrol  today  in  one  of  the 
Durham  College  post  graduate  Career  Programs 

Gain  specific,  job-related  skills  &  knowledge  in: 

♦  International  Sales  &  Marketing,  or 

♦  School  Age  Care  Administration 

Entrance  requirements:  University  degree  or  College  diploma 
Call  1-800-461-0549  or  905-721-3089 


Er/ncfa/e;  Wednesday,  March  29,  Grad  Lounge,  South  Building,  from  11  to  1 
Aerospace:  Wednesday,  March  29  from  II  to  1 
Scarborough:  Wednesday,  March  29  from  10  to  1 
Please  call  the  GSU  978-2391  with  questions.  You  will  need  a  valid  94-95  student  card  to  vote. 

Part-time  students  please  note:  Polls  will  be  open  In  the  evening  on  Tuesday,  March  28  at  the  GSU 
(7-9)  and  on  Wednesday,  March  29  at  Robarts  Library  (till  9)and  at  OlSE,  5th  Floor  (till  7). 


We  know  you  want 
to  write  news.  Why 
don't  you  just 
admit  it? 
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Fee  for  refugees  to  enter  tlie  country  doubles 

New  head  tax  called 
discriminatory 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  Immi- 
grani  and  refugee  groups  are  call- 
ing ihe  federal  govcrnmcnl's 
changes  lo  ils  immigration  policy 
regressive  and  discriminatory. 

Immigrants  must  now  pay  a 
"right-of-landing  fee"  of  $975, 
added  to  the  previous  $500  fee 
for  entry  into  the  country. 

Concordia  computer  science 
student  Ramin  Haeri  Azad  said 
the  new  "head  tax"  is  unfair  lo 
immigrantslike  himself  who  con- 
tribute to  Canada's  economy  and 
society. 

"People  who  come  lo  Canada, 
they  have  fmancial  problems — 
how  do  you  want  them  to  start 
out?  They  find  work,  and  then 
ihey  work  in  a  factory  for  $6  an 
hour,  paying  taxes,"  Azad  said. 
"It's  absurd." 

Azad,  who  became  a  Canadian 
citizen  last  month,  arrived  in  the 
country  from  Iran  in  1986  and 
applied  for  refugee  status.  He  was 
given  a  Medicare  card,  a  social 
insurance  number,  and  charged 
around  $80  for  paperwork  that 
took  several  years  to  process.  He 
started  working  immediately,  and 
eventually  enrolled  in  university. 

But  Daneye  Alvarez,  a  sec- 
ond-year Concordia  commerce 
student,  sees  the  tax  as  a  fair  price 
for  the  opportunity  to  live  in  this 
country.  She  came  to  Canada  from 
Colombia  as  a  domestic  worker 
six  years  ago.  Last  month  she  was 
granted  Canadian  citizenship. 

Alvarez  said  that  had  she  been 
confronted  with  the  head  tax  she 
would  have  had  a  difficult  time 
settling  in  Canada.  But  she  thinks 
that  newcomers  who  want  to  con- 
tribute to  the  country  will  find  a 


way  to  come  up  with  the  cash. 

"I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  come  to  Canada  thinking 
things  will  be  so  easy,"  Alvarez 
said.  "Most  Colombians  would 
have  a  hard  time  coming  up  with 
the  $  1 ,500,  but  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant to  make  a  commitment  to 
your  citizenship." 

Arpi  Hamalian,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  Concordia 
University  and  a  specialist  in 
immigration  policy,  said  the  new 
added  fee  contradicts  everything 
Canadian  immigration  policy  has 
stood  for  since  the  1960s. 

"Canada  had  one  of  the  best 
systems  in  the  world,  where  you 
look  at  each  immigration  case 
based  on  its  merits.  To  extend  the 
tax  as  a  blanket  would  disadvan- 
tage particular  groups  that  need 
the  type  of  policy  Canada  had, 
like  women,  like  persecuted  mi- 
norities," Hamalian  said. 

Hamalian  says  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  recently  decided  to 
extend  language  classes  to  fe- 
male immigrants,  and  not  just  to 
the  main  wage  earner  in  the  fam- 
ily— which  in  most  cases  was  the 
man. 

"With  women  we  make  one 
step  forward  and  several  back- 
wards. Now  we  are  erecting  new 
barriers,"  she  said. 

Nancy  Worsfold,  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  Council 
for  Refugees,  said  the  new  tax 
will  put  refugees,  who  typically 
have  lost  a  great  deal  in  the  coun- 
try they  are  fleeing,  at  an  unfair 
disadvantage. 

"I  think  [the  federal  govern- 
ment is]  catering  lo  an  anti-refu- 
gee sentiment  which  stereotypes 


them  as  a  burden  lo  society,  al- 
though lime  and  lime  again  stud- 
ies show  they  pay  out  more  in 
taxes  than  they  use  in  services," 
Worsfold  said.  "They're  nol 
even  giving  them  the  chance  to 
get  on  their  feet." 

Hamalian  agrees. 

"It's  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country  to  bring  in  immigrants," 
she  said.  "Canada  is  built  on  im- 
migrants." 

Alan  Li,  president  of  the  Chi- 
nese Canadian  National  Council, 
disagrees.  He  said  that  immigrants 
should  be  viewed  as  equal  tax- 
payers, and  not  be  made  to  pay  an 
extra  cost. 

"The  head  tax  is  unacceptable, 
but  for  refugees  it's  unforgivable. 
This  goes  against  the  whole  con- 
cept of  providing  refuge,"  Li  said. 

"How  can  the  govemment  urge 
new  immigrants  to  integrate  into 
Canadian  scxiety  on  the  one  hand, 
but  continue  to  perpetuate 
marginal ization  and  systemic  bar- 
riers through  this  head  tax?" 

The  CCNC  spent  more  than 
ten  years  lobbying  the  govern- 
ment to  redress  the  head  tax  im- 
posed on  Chinese  labourers  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  which 
kept  Chinese  from  Canada  from 
1927  to  1943.  Last  year  the  fed- 
eral government  refused  to  make 
redress. 

"The  old  head  tax  was  shame- 
lessly discriminatory  based  on 
ethnicity,  namely  [against  the] 
Chinese.  This  new  head  tax  is 
blatantly  discriminatory  based  on 
social  class,  income  and  age,"  Li 
said. 

THE  LINK 


Iranian  students  fear  security  threat 

Personal  files  stolen 
from  university 


WINNIPEG  (CUP)  —  Several 
Iranian  students  are  fearing  for 
iheir  families'  safety  following 
the  theftofconfidcntial  files  from 
the  University  of  Manitoba's  stu- 
dent centre. 

The  files  contained  names, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
students  involved  with  the  Ira- 
nian Students'  Cultural  Associa- 
tion. The  group  is  opposed  to  the 
current  Iranian  govemment. 

Association  president  Hooman 
Shirazi  said  he  is  afraid  the  files 
were  stolen  by  supporters  of  the 
Iranian  govemment,  and  that  the 
information  may  have  been  sent 
to  officials  in  Iran. 

"I  didn't  tell  [my  family]  be- 
cause they  would  be  scared,"  says 
Shira/.i.  "I've  been  through  so 
much  already." 

The  files  were  reported  miss- 
ing to  campus  police  on  Jan.  30. 

According  lo  campus  police 
deputy  chief  Bill  Philip,  there  are 
no  suspects  in  the  theft,  but  the 
incident  is  still  under  investiga- 
tion. 

Michael  Boyar,  the  student 
union's  director  of  internal  ad- 
ministration, said  that  security 
within  ihe  office  was  improved  in 
rcspon.se  to  the  theft. 

"The  security  code  was 
changed,  office  and  filing  cabi- 
net access  has  been  restricted, 
and  membership  lists  are  no 


longer  kept  in  the  office,"  said 
Boyar. 

Shirazi  said  he  is  also  con- 
cerned for  the  students  who  must 
retum  to  Iran. 

Although  he  holds  Canadian 
ciUzenship  and  is  not  planning  to 
retum  to  Iran,  he  said  he  has  still 
been  the  victim  of  spying  and 
harassment. 

"It  bothers  me.  It  bothers  eve- 
ryone. I'm  a  Canadian  citizen, 
and  they're  still  bothering  me," 
Shirazi  said. 

Former  student  communica- 
tions director  Brian  Kelcey  said 
Shirazi's  claims  should  be  taken 
seriously. 

Approximately  one  year  ago,  a 
poster  campaign  was  targeted  by 
radicals  associated  with  a  defunct 
student  group  that  supported  the 
actions  of  the  Iranian  govemment, 
Kelcey  said. 

"There  were  two  incidents  re- 
lated to  Iranian  politics  and  stu- 
dent groups  on  campus  last  year, 
and  there's  been  more  serious 
incidents  on  campuses  around  the 
world,"  said  Kelcey. 

"Losing  this  particular  file  is  a 
potential  security  problem...  This 
is  the  kind  of  problem  where  uni- 
versity officials  should  come  out 
of  the  clubhouse  for  a  while  and 
demonstrate  some  concem,"  he 
said. 

U  of  M  vice-president  of  ad- 


ministration Terry  Falconer  said 
he  has  not  heard  about  the  theft. 
He  said  the  matter  will  be  left 
with  campus  police  and  no  sepa- 
rate investigation  will  be 
launched. 

THE  MANITOBAN 


TEACH  ENGLISH  IN 
POLAND 


POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  THE  SUMMKR  BEGINNING 

JULY  1995 
AND  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER  1995 

If  you  have  a  B.Ed,  or  TEFL 
certificate,  we  have  teaching 
positions  for  you. 
Free  accommodation  and  meals 
Monthly  local  salary 
Medical  insurance 
Instructors  pay  Iheir  own  air  fares 
For  application  forms 
and  details  contact: 
Education  and  Training 
Programs  for  Poland 
77  Elizabeth  St.  2nd  Floor 
Toronto,  Ont.  MSG  1P4 
Tel:  (416)  971-6464 
Fax:  (416)  971-6812 

This  program  is  fmancially  supported  by 

the  Bureau  of  Assistance  for  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  Dept.  of  Foreign 
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Close  to  100  students  donated  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  on  Friday. 

(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Canadian  government  not  doing  enough:  panelists 

Raising  awareness 
on  human  riglits 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

Women  in  Burma  are  being  raped, 
students  in  East  Timor  are  being 
shot,  and  Palestinian  children  are 
being  beaten  to  death  by  "the 
bmtal  Israeli  occupying  army." 

That  was  the  collective  mes- 
sage from  a  panel  on  human  rights 
last  Monday  night  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  links 
between  oppressed  regions  suf- 
fering from  human  rights  abuses, 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  sponsored  the  pub- 
lic forum,  discussing  East  Timor, 
Palestine,  Northern  Ireland, 
Burma  and  Tibet. 

All  six  panelists  called  for 
greater  Canadian  recognition  and 
intervention  in  human  rights 
abuses  across  the  globe. 

In  the  case  of  East  Timor,  a 
disputed  island  claimed  by  Indo- 
nesia, the  Canadian  government 
is  actively  seeking  to  increase 
trade  with  the  oppressive  regime. 


says  David  Webster  of  the  East 
Timor  Alert  Network. 

Many  Canadians  are  unaware 
of  this  fact  and  need  to  be  better 
educated  on  the  actions  of  the 
feds. 

"Educafion  is  the  main  thing 
[we  are  working  for,]  because  we 
have  to  let  people  know  what  is 
happening  in  East  Timor  and  with 
their  own  government,"  he  said. 

Alan  McConnell  of  the  Irish 
Freedom  Association  thanked  the 
organizer  for  including  Northern 
Ireland  in  the  forum. 

He  said  that  the  common  per- 
ception that  Northem  Ireland  does 
not  suffer  human  rights  abuses  is 
wrong. 

He  cited  the  Globe  and  Mail's 
refusal  to  cover  the  Toronto  visits 
by  Gerry  Adams  and  Gerry 
Conlon  as  typical  of  the  approach 
taken  by  Canada's  mainstream 
media. 

Attempts  were  made  to  invite  a 
representative  of  Canada's  Min- 
istry of  Intemational  Trade,  but 
the  offer  was  basically  ignored, 
according  lo  the  Global  Develop- 


ment Network's  Sara  Wilson. 

While  each  panelist  recounted 
exhaustive  lists  of  crimes  being 
committed  in  the  various  regions, 
little  energy  was  focused  on  dis- 
cussing solutions. 

An  audience  member  ques- 
tioned the  feasibility  of  East 
Timor,  Palestine  or  Tibet  being 
self-sustaining  political  and  eco- 
nomic entities. 

But  Jehad  Al-Iwciwi.  the  anti- 
racism  officer  for  the  Canadian 
Arab  Federation,  dismissed  the 
comment,  saying:  "I  take  great 
offence  to  those  racist  comments. 
You  arc  implying  these  people 
are  not  capable  of  governing 
themselves." 

As  well,  audience  members 
who  attempted  to  bring  up  Cana- 
da's own  domestic  social  justice 
problems  were  initially  ignored. 
When  they  kept  trying,  they  were 
told  by  PEN  Canada's  Marion 
Bolsford-Frascr,  the  panel 
facilitator,  that  domestic  issues 
were  nol  the  subject  of  the  fomm. 
She  asked  that  comments  be  re- 
stricted to  the  issue  ai  hand. 
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In  the  dead  of  winter,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  hour  of  each  weekday,  crowds  of 
smokers  pile  outside  the  doors  of  Sid 
Smith  just  to  get  that  drag  or  two  before 
the  boredom  of  class  sets  in.  The  vicious 
chill  is  enough  to  make  your  ears  and 
fingers  numb,  but  they  all  stand  patiently, 
shifting  their  weight  from  foot  to  fcx)t  to 
keep  warm  in  huddlcdcircles.  They  hover 
over  a  flame,  and  shield  the  wind  to  light 
their  wands  of  pleasure.  Their  addiction 
calls  them,  and  they  answer — regardless 
of  the  frigid  temperature. 

In  the  public  mind,  smoking  has  gone 
from  trendy  to  passe,  from  "cool"  to  a 
maji)r  health  risk.  A  large  part  of  the 
reason  is  the  anti-tobacco  lobbies  fight- 
ing tooth  and  nail  to  make  smoking  pro- 
hibited and  restrictions  on  tobacco  ad- 


vertising tough. 

Their  recent  siring  of  victories  began 
with  two  major  federal  statutes  in  1988, 
the  first  Canadian  anti-tobacco  legisla- 
tion with  some  teeth. 

In  that  year,  the  Tobacco  Products 
Control  Act  severely  restricted  tobacco 
advertising,  and  the  Non-smokers'  Health 
Act  banned  smoking  in  nearly  all  federal 
workplaces. 

The  acts  set  both  a  Nonh  American 
and  international  precedent  in  their  harsh- 
ness. 

Aftertwo  rounds  in  the  Quebec  courts, 
Canada's  largest  cigarette  producers. 
Imperial  Tobacco  and  RJR-Macdonald 
have  taken  the  federal  ban  on  tobacco 
advertising  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada.  Arguing  that  legislative  author- 


ity in  the  area  of  advertising  belongs  to 
the  province  and  not  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  two  companies  are  also  calling 
the  Tobacco  Products  Control  Act  un- 
constitutional in  that  it  contravenes  the 
Charter  right  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
expression — more  specifically,  their 
commercial  right  to  advertise. 

But  while  the  battle  in  the  courts  con- 
tinues, Canada  has  seen  the  social  ac- 
ceptability and  convenience  of  smoking 
decline  sharply.  Today,  the  legal  age  for 
smoking  sits  at  19.  Cigarettes  have  be- 
come less  accessible,  and  with  federal 
legislation  topped  with  by-laws,  public 
smoking  areas  have  either  shrunk  sig- 
nificantly or  even  disappeared. 

But  for  the  Non-smokers'  Rights  As- 
sociation, the  most  active  and  aggressive 
anti-tobacco  lobbyists  in  Canada,  the 
movement  against  tobacco  is  far  from 
over. 

Peer  Pressure  cmd 
Legislation 

The  NSRA's  lobby  efforts  are  based 
on  what  it  believes  are  the  two  most 
important  social  change  agents — peer 
pressure  and  legislation,  says  Garfield 
Mahood,  the  NSRA's  executive  direc- 
tor. 

"As  [a  new  anti-smoking  law]  gives 
people  more  courage  to  speak  out,  it 
creates  more  social  pressure.  Social  pres- 
sure then,  in  turn,  creates  the  demand  for 
more  legislation,"  said  Mahood.  "| It's]  a 
circular  and  reinforcing  network  of  so- 
cial change." 

The  NSRA  strongly  rejects  blaming 
adolescents  for  trying  tobacco  products, 
or  smokers  for  their  addictions.  Mahood 
calls  it  the  typical  "blame-the  victim' 
approach. 

"IBlaming  the  victim]  places  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Jtobacco]  epidemic 
on  the  individual.  Ten  and  12-year-olds 
don't  create  epidemics,"  said  Mahocxl. 
"The  incompetent  health  agencies  do, 
irresponsible  governments  do,  and  cava- 
lier corporations  do." 

David  Sweanor,  the  NSRA's  staff  le- 
gal counsel,  agrees. 


"One  thing  we  know  we  can't  do  is 
suddenly  turn  all  12-year-olds  into  so- 
phisticated consumers,"  Sweanor  said. 
"But  we  can  do  things  to  change  the 
ability  of  the  [tobacco]  industry  to  mar- 
ket. They  are  the  ones  causing  the  prob- 
lem. They  should  be  held  responsible." 

Because  it  is  so  loosely  regulated, 
Sweanor  says  the  tobacco  industry  es- 
capes the  responsibility  of  informing 
consumers  of  critical  knowledge  con- 
cerning their  products  and  tobacco-re- 
lated health  issues. 

While  most  manufacturers  in  Canada 
are  covered  under  the  Food  and  Drtigs 
Act  and  the  Hazardous  Products  Act, 
tobacco  companies  are  exempt. 

"The  closest  they've  ever  come  to 
regulation  is  what  little  bits  of  legislation 
we  managed  to  get  through  in  1988,  but 
none  of  that  deals  with  the  product  itself. 
It  deals  with  the  advertisement  of  the 
product,  or  where  it  can  be  used,"  said 
Sweanor. 

For  instance,  he  says,  there  is  no  con- 
trol over  the  additives  used  in  cigarettes 
which,  although  not  hazardous  them- 
selves, make  the  tobacco  more  palatable 
to  increase  the  likelihood  of  addiction. 

He  also  points  to  several  public  opin- 
ion polls  which  indicate  that,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  people  are  generally  ig- 
norant of  the  full  extent  of  the  health 
risks  involved  with  smoking. 

"Knowing  what  it  [smoking]  docs, 
what  diseases  it  causes,  how  much  greater 
your  risk  is  of  these  diseases  [when  you 
smoke],  the  prognosis  should  you  get  a 
disease,  and  knowing  what  changing  your 
behaviour  can  do  would  be  fundamental 
pans  to  somebody  being  able  to  make  an 
informed  decision.  The  tobacco  industry 
does  their  best  to  make  sure  that  people 
do  not  know  that  sort  of  information," 
said  Sweanor. 

The  NSRA  claimed  a  victory  last  year 
when  they  saw  tobacco  companies  print 
dramatic  black  and  white  warnings  of 
risk  on  cigarette  packages — a  measure 
adv(K'aicd  by  the  NSRA  to  prevent  the 
industry  from  using  package  designs  to 
camouflage  the  warnings. 


But  the  group  won't  stop  here — now 
it's  pushing  for  new  warning  leaflets  to 
be  placed  inside  the  packages  to  thor- 
oughly educate  people  of  tobacco-re- 
lated health  risks. 

It  is  a  choice  to  smoke 

In  their  fight  for  more  regulation,  the 
NSRA  is  going  up  against  tobacco  in- 
dustry lobbyists  like  Marie-Josee 
Lapointe,  who  say  people  already  make 
an  informed  decision  to  smoke. 

Lapointe  is  the  director  of  communi- 
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cations  forthe  Canadian  Tobacco  Manu- 
facturers' Council,  a  lobby  group  that 
represents  Canada's  three  major  tobacco 
companies:  Imperial  Tobacco,  RJR- 
MacDonald,  and  Rothmans-Benson  & 
Hedges. 

She  states  that  the  amount  of  tobacco 
one  consumes  may  be  hazardous,  not  the 
tobacco  itself. 

'■[Tobacco]  is  not  a  thing  that  is  toxic. 
It's  the  amount  that  can  be  toxic,"  said 
Lapointe.  "[And]  if  somebody  looks  at 
the  packages  right  now,  I  think  that  warn- 
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ings  are  pretty  predominant...  People 
make  an  informed  choice  [to  smokc|.  It's 
a  decision  that  should  be  made  by  adults. 

"It's  a  product  that  is  legal — where 
docs  it  all  end?" 

Michel  Descoteaux,  spokesperson  for 
Imperial  Tobacco,  agrees. 

"People  are  aware  of  the  risks  of  dis- 
eases with  smoking,"  said  Descoteaux. 
"I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  con- 
sumers need  to  be  turned  into  scientists." 

Despite  reports  of  rising  tobacco-re- 
lated deaths  by  Health  Canada,  tobacco 
companies  cautiously  avoid  saying  their 
products  have  the  potential  to  kill.  What 
they  will  say,  instead,  is  that  their  prod- 
ucts are  a  high  "risk  factor"  to  serious 
health  problems. 

"Tobacco  is  a  risk  factor  for  a  very 


long  list  of  diseases.  The  industry  recog- 
nizes that,  but  the  risks  are  well-known," 
said  Lapointe.  "You  can't  take  that  in 
isolation.  There  are  many  other  impor- 
tant risk  factors  in  somebody's  life." 

Here  at  U  of  T,  students,  while  agree- 
ing that  smoking  is  hazardous,  have 
mixed  views  about  the  effectiveness  of 
further  legislation.  Many  feel  that  the 
increase  in  legislation  is  beginning  to 
intrude  on  smokers'  rights. 

Samantha  Weekes,  a  fourth-year  stu- 
dent and  non-smoker,  ironically  thinks 
most  public  places  should  now  have 
designated  smoking  areas. 

"If  anything,  they  [smokers]  should 
be  entitled  to  a  space  [in  public  places]  in 
which  they  can  smoke  freely,"  she  said. 
'If  you  don't  give  them  at  least  that 
entitlement...  you're  going  to  find  more 
and  more  people  just  violating  it  [the 
law],  and  lighting  up  anywhere." 

Crowded  areas  like  nightclubs,  how- 
ever, should  be  kept  smoke-free,  she 
believes. 

Third-year  students  and  smoker  S  hane 
Elford  disagrees.  "[Smoking]  is  an  ex- 
tremely destructive  behaviour,  and  it's 
okay  as  long  as  they  [smokers]  are  de- 
stroying only  themselves. 

"But  the  minute  it  infringes  on  some- 
one else's  rights,  they  shouldn't  be  al-. 
lowed  to  do  it,"  he  said.  "If  I  was  a  non- 
smoker,  I'd  be  really  pissed  off  if  some- 
one else  was  breathing  smoke  in  my 
face." 

One  should  only  be  allowed  to  smoke 
on  the  street  and  at  home,  but  only  in  the 
absence  of  children  said  Elford. 

Tobacco  manufacturers 
negligent? 

In  1988,  a  prestigious  Canadian  law 
firm,  McCarthy  &  McCarthy,  dropped 
another  bomb  on  the  smoking  industry. 
Asked  by  the  NSRA  for  a  legal  opinion 
on  whether  or  not  tobacco  executives 
could  be  charged  with  criminal  negli- 
gence, the  firm's  lawyers  agreed  they 
could, 

"In  the  Criminal  Code,  negligence 
includes  failing  to  do  something  you 
have  a  duty  to  do.  The  duty  includes 
Common  Law  duties — the  courts  have 
decided  that.  There  is  a  Common  Law 
duty  to  warn  of  the  nature  of  the  product. 
If  someone  becomes  sick  or  dies  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  to  do  so,  then  there  is 
a  basis  for  saying  that  that  could  be 
criminal  negligence,  and  could  therefore 
be  a  violation  of  the  Criminal  Code," 
said  Sweanor. 

While  charges  of  criminal  negligence 
have  never  been  filed  against  a  tobacco 
company  to  date  in  Canada,  litigation  in 
the  civil  courts  is  pending. 

In  January,  a  lawsuit  was  launched 
against  Canada's  three  major  tobacco 
companies  by  three  addicted  smokers, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  manufacturers 
failed  to  inform  them  of  the  addictive 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


robacco  smoke  kills  over  40,000  peo- 
f\c  in  Canada  each  year  -  more  than 
Ihosc  who  die  from  AIDS,  traffic  acci- 
Sents,  suicide,  homicide,  fires,  and  ac- 
cidental poisoning  combined. 

Over  300  non-smokers  die  each  year  in 
Canada  from  lung  cancer  caused  by 
tobacco  smoke.  Two-thirds  of  the 
jmoke  from  acigaretie  isnot  inhaled  by 
ihe  smoker. 

Smoking  may  result  in: 
bronchitis 
heart  attacks 
ulcers 
cataracts 
gum  disease 
tooth  loss 

cancer  of  the  lungs,  mouth,  sinuses, 
esophagus,  brain,  breast,  uterus, 
bladder,  kidney,  thyroid,  leukemia, 
and  lymph  glands 
impotence  in  men 
early  aging  in  women 
low  birth  weight  of  babies 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  only  half 
Df  ihesmoking  population  remembered 
lung  cancer,  and  only  28  per  cent  re- 
membered heart  di  seasc,  as  major  healtl 


risks  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  number  of 
people  who  remembered  low  birth 
weight  of  babies  as  a  major  health  risk 
for  women  was  too  small  to  be  reported. 

Scientists  have  found  more  than  4,000 
different  chemicals  in  tobacco  smoke, 
including:  ammonia,  lead,  benzene,  ar-; 
senic,  and  dioxin. 

More  than  50  of  these  chemicals  arc 
known  carcinogens.  Others  are  known 
mutagens,  capable  of  changing  the  ge- 
netic structure  of  cells. 

Addiction  hits  about  eight  out  of  every 
ten  people  who  try  smoking. 

The  average  weight  gain  of  quitters  is 
five  pounds. 

If  you  start  smoking  at  age  1 3  (most 
smokers  do)  and  smoke  the  average 
pack-a-day,  by  the  time  you  turn  30, 
you  will  have  spent  about  $15,000  on 
cigarettes  (at  today's  prices). 

Under-aged  smokers  obtain  up  to  70 
percent  of  theircigaretiesdirectly  from 
retailers. 

iealth  Canada 


nature  of  tobacco. 

Richard  Sommers,  the  Toronto  law- 
yer representing  the  smokers,  says  his 
clients  became  addicted  to  cigarettes 
before  the  warnings  of  addiction  were 
placed  on  the  packages. 

"Addiction  in  and  of  itself  is  a  medical 
problem,"  said  Sommers.  "[But]  warn- 
ing signs  did  not  exist  concerning  addic- 
tion until  very,  very  recently. 

"Secondly,  the  nature  of  [tobacco] 
marketing  has  been  negating  the  effect 
of  those  warnings,"  said  Sommers. 

While  he  doesn't  expect  the  case  to 
reach  the  court  in  the  next  few  years, 
Sommers  hopes  the  lawsuit  will  prompt 
other  smokers  to  come  forward. 

"We  are  seeking  to  haYC  this  certified 
as  a  class  action  [lawsuit|,  so  that  anyone 
who  is  in  the  same  position  will  be  able 
to  pursue  it,"  said  Sommers. 

But  because  tobacco  companies  hire 
the  most  experienced  and  highly-fi- 
nanced lawyers,  NSRA  lawyer  David 
Sweanor  says  no  one  has  ever  won  a 
significant  civil  lawsuit  against  a  to- 
bacco company. 

"Dealing  with  tobacco  is  dealing  with 
politics,"  said  Sweanor.  "Dealing  with 
tobacco  is  stepping  on  the  feet  of  some 
very  powerful,  very  wealthy  people." 

Rollin'  in  dough 

Sweanor  says  people  also  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic clout  of  tobacco  companies,  with 
their  lucrative  corporate  connections  and 
sponsorships  of  events  like  the  Du 
Maurier  Ltd.  Jazz  Festival,  in  Toronto. 

Although  the  Tobacco  Products  Con- 
trol Act  banned  tobacco  advertising  in 
1988,  tobacco  manufacturers  were  not 
prohibited  from  sponsoring  events  in 
their  corporate  name. 

Money  talks,  says  Sweanor. 

"There's  a  lot  of  people  who  would 
never  go  near  this  industry  for  what 
they're  doing,  but  almost  feel  obliged  to, 
when  there's  so  much  money  that's  sit- 
ting there,"  said  Sweanor. 

Sweanor  argues  that  by  sponsoring 
events  which  project  images  of  beauty 
and  masculinity,  such  as  car-racing  and 
fashion  events,  tobacco  companies  still 
implicitly  advertise  to  those  who  are 
most  vulnerable  to  cigarette  addiction — 
teenagers. 

"We  end  up  with  a  situation  where  the 
social  environment  negates  the  health 
information,"  said 
Sweanor,  agreeing 
with  Sommers. 

"So  how  is  some- 
body to  believe  what 
scientists  tell  us 
about  this  product 
when ,  for  instance, 
it's  sold  in  counter- 
top  displays  next  to 
the  chocolate  bars, 
glossy  packages,  and 
various  package 
sizes  to  make  it  very 
attractive,  and 
[when]  it's  associated  with  all  things 
great  and  wonderful?" 

Generic  cigarette  packaging,  a  move 
which  the  NSRA  claims  will  make  ciga- 
rettes less  attractive  and  health  warnings 
more  conspicuous,  is  a  proposal  the  or- 
ganization is  still  urging  the  government 
to  take  action  on. 

"Moving  to  plain  packaging  would 
deal  a  devastating  blow  to  the  industry 
over  time— the  package  is  the  core  of  all 
tobacco  marketing.  You  can't  have  any 
sponsorship  if  there's  no  package  to  re- 
late your  sponsorship  back  to,"  said 
Mahood,  the  executive  director  of  the 
NSRA. 

Predictably,  the  tobacco  industry  is 
strongly  resisting  the  proposal  for  plain 
packaging. 

"Packaging  is  a  means  of  competition 
between  brands.  It  doesn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  initial  decision  to 
buy  it,"  said  the  CMTC's  Lapointe. 
"There  is  no  proof  that  it  would  affect 
[tobacco]  consumption,  and  it's  quite  a 
bold  measure  for  the  government  to  take 
in  terms  of  taking  trademarks  away  from 
companies." 

Michel  Descoteaux  of  Imperial  To- 
bacco agrees. 

"There  is  no  information  that  permits 
anybody  to  come  to  that  conclusion. 


Actually,  the  government  itself  recog- 
nizes that,"  Descoteaux  said. 

Price  or  packaging? 

But  while  the  efficacy  of  plain  pack- 
aging might  be  debatable,  the  NSRA  has 
no  doubt  what  the  biggest  determinant  of 
tobacco  consumption  among  adolescents 
is:  price.  They  have  condemned  in  no 
uncertain  terms  the  federal  government's 
decision  to  gut  tobacco  taxation  meas- 
ures last  year. 

Mahood  dismisses  Statistics  Canada 
surveys  which  conclude  that  smoking 
prevalence  (the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation that  smokes)  has  virtually  remained 
the  same  since  1 986.  He  says  the  surveys 
on  smoking  prevalence  arc  flawed  be- 
cause they  are  based  on  inadequate  meth- 
odologies. 

Instead,  the  NSRA  has  used  other 
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data,  such  as  cigarette  sales  and  produc- 
tion figures,  to  claim  tobacco  consump- 
tion actually  incrca.sed  by  six  to  ten  per 
cent  aficrcigarcitc  taxes  were  slashed  by 
more  than  half  last  year,  as  part  of  an 
effort  by  Ottawa  to  combat  smuggling. 

Nonetheless,  the  Statistics  Canada 
findings  have  prompted  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry to  repeatedly  claim  that  people, 
including  adolescents,  are  not  as  price- 
sensitive  to  cigarettes  as  we  may  be  led  to 
believe. 

"There  is  basically  no  information  that 
would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  smoking 
has  increased  since  the  [1994[  tax 
rollback,"  said  Imperial's  Descoteaux. 

However,  his  own  company's  figures 
tell  a  different  story.  Imperial,  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  Du  Maurier  and  Players 
brands,  raked  in  $520  million  last  year 
for  its  parent  corporation,  Imasco  Ltd. 
With  a  28  per  cent  increase  from  1993, 
before  the  tax  rollback.  Imperial  To- 
bacco earnings  towered  over  those  of  the 
Shoppers  Drug  Mart  chain  and  other 
companies  owned  by  Imasco. 

U  of  T's  Elford,  for  one,  agrees  re- 
strictions on  tobacco  have  inconven- 
ienced his  smoking  habit.  He  fully  sup- 
ports tax  hikes,  if  they  won't  lead  to  a 
resurgence  of  smuggling. 

"Policy-wise  and  principle-wise,  I 


think  we  should  tax  the  hell  out  of  ciga- 
rettes. If  anything,  they  should  be  more 
expensive,  because  if  I '  m  going  to  smoke 
now  and  get  lung  cancer  later.  I  might  as 
well  pay  for  my  health  care  system  now." 

In  the  name  of  public 
health 

Mahood  says  the  NSRA  will  continue 
its  vigorous  lobby  efforts  in  the  interest 
of  public  health,  both  nationally  and 
internationally. 

"If  that  means  the  end  of  the  tobacco 
industry,  that's  what  it  means,"  said 
Mahood. 

Despite  the  recent  disappointment  of 
the  tax  rollback,  the  NSRA  takes  pride 
from  Canada  being  in  the  world's  van- 
guard of  tobacco-control.  Legislation  in 
countries  like  Thailand  and  South  Africa 
has  been  modelled  after  that  of  Cana- 
da's, it  says. 

However,  the  to- 
bacco industry  con- 
tinues to  argue  the 
NSRA  is  advocat- 
ing a  lost  cause. 

"They  should 
start  being  a  little 
more  accountable 
for  the  things  that 
they  have  already 
proposed,  which 
haven't  worked," 
said  Lapointe, 
pointing  to  the  Sta- 
tistics Canada  figures  on  smoking  preva- 
lence. 

"It's  far  more  complex  than  just  the 
idea  that  anybody  takes  up  smoking  be- 
cause they  happen  to  sec  a  nice  pack," 
said  Descoteaux. 

Instead  of  meddling  with  the  tobacco 
industry,  Descoteaux  says  parents  and 
teachers  should  educate  teenagers  about 
the  consequences  of  smoking,  and  re- 
sistance against  peer  pressure. 

Here  at  U  of  T,  students  remain  di- 
vided about  the  responsibility  of  tobacco 
companies. 

"I  don't  think  they  [tobacco  compa- 
nies] can  be  held  responsible,"  says 
Weekes,  "because  there's  been  such  a 
great  degree  ol  public  awareness  [and] 
public  advertising  of  the  potential  evils 
of  cigarette  smoke,"  she  said.  "Ulti- 
mately, we  have  free  will,  free  choice.  If 
you  smoke,  it's  your  own  responsibil- 
ity." 

But  Shane  Elford  says  the  tobacco 
industry  is  partly  responsible  for  his 
smoking  habit. 

"Obviously,  I  have  to  accept  some 
responsibility  for  it.  I'm  the  one  who 
puts  the  cigarette  in  my  mouth,  and  I'm 
the  one  who  lights  it.  But  if  the  compa- 
nies never  existed,  then  I  wouldn't  smoke 
[at  all],"  said  Elford. 
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Deconstructingjeminism  without  the  theory 

Sommers  philosophizes  about  gender  politics  in  the  academia 


by  Heidi  Tiedemann 
Varsity  Staff 

Christina  Hoff  Sommers  has  produced 
a  new  critique  of  contemporary  North 
American  feminism  that  recycles  a 
variety  of  old  polemics:  feminists  hate 
men,  feminists  want  women  to  feel 
like  victims,  feminists  are  destroying 
the  social  fabric  of  the  world's  great- 
est liberal  democracy  and  wreaking 
havoc  on  the  family.  Instead  of  citing 
poverty,  institutionalized  social  ineq- 
uity, and  those  annoyingly  recurrent 
P.C.  problems  of  racism,  sexism,  and 
homophobia — blame  feminism. 

The  thrust  of  Sommers'  argument 
comes  across  most  clearly  in  the  title 
of  her  book.  Who  Stole  Feminism: 
How  Women  Have  Betrayed  Women. 
Her  contention  is  that  a  group  of  dog- 
malic,  and  politically  powerful  "gen- 
der feminists"  (feminists  who  have 
decided  to  focus  on  the  construct  of 
gender  in  our  culture)  are  taking  over 
the  universities,  publishing  world  and 
from  there — who  knows? — possibly  the 
world.  If  this  sounds  absurd,  it's  be- 
cause of  the  strong  element  of  con- 
spiracy theory  that  Sommers  has  in- 
jected into  this  work. 

Admirers  of  contemporary  feminist 
literary  theory  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  such  august  figures  as 
Carolyn  Heilbrun  and  Annette 
Kolodny  figure  prominently  in 
Sommers'  portrayal  of  anti-male, 
anti-democratic  feminist  "zealots." 
Delightful  as  Heilbrun's  feminist 


detective  novels  are,  and  trenchant  as 
the  gender-theorizing  produced  by 
both  critics  is,  it's  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  literary  theory  could 
threaten  the  security  of  democratic 
principles. 

For  that  matter,  it's  also  rather 
perplexing  that  Sommers  has  taken  a 
close  look  at  contemporary  feminism 
and  decided  that  Susan  Faludi,  Gloria 
Steinem  and  Naomi  Wolf  are  the  en- 
emies of  women.  In  this  book  sexual 
harassment,  violence  against  women. 


Who  Stole 
Feminism? 

Christina  Hoff  Sommers 

Simon  &  Schuster 


the  continuing  wage  gap  and  the  lack 
of  appropriate  childcare  systems  go 
unmentioned.  This  frightening  lack  of 
perspective  is  not  unusual  in  recent 
attacks  on  feminism — Katie  Roiphe  and 
Camille  Paglia,  both  cited  approv- 
ingly by  Sommers,  come  to  mind.  But 
Sommers'  exclusive  focus  on  aca- 
demic feminism  and  its  methodolo- 
gies suggests  an  ignorance  of  grass- 
roots feminism,  the  anti-violence  and 
pro-choice  campaigns,  for  example, 
that  have  made  it  possible  to  talk 
about  women's  right  to  security  and 
control  over  their  bodies. 

When  Sommers  suggests  that  aca- 
demic feminists  have  lost  touch  with 
the  realities  of  the  lives  of  women 


outside  the  university,  her  argument 
has  some  validity,  and  raises  a  variety 
of  important  questions  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  academic  and  so- 
cial-political feminism.  Instead  of  ex- 
ploring these  issues,  however, 
Sommers  offers  only  anecdotal  evi- 
dence for  her  contention  that  wom- 
en's studies  and  academic  feminist 
theory  have  become  essentialist  and 
anti-male.  This  seems  odd,  given  that 
Sommers  is  a  philosophy  professor, 
yet  chooses  not  to  engage  i  n  any  of  the 
ethical,  moral  or  epistemological  de- 
bates of  contemporary  feminism. 

It  is  tempting,  given  the  paucity  of 
Sommers'  arguments,  to  dismiss  her 
critique  of  feminism  out  of  hand. 
However,  she  does  raise  some  con- 
cerns that  seem  more  valid  that  her 
charactured  portrayal  of  academic 
feminism.  For  instance,  Sommers 
makesthe  important  point  that  Naomi 
Wolf's  claim,  in  The  Beauty  Myth, 
that  150,000  women  a  year  in  the 
United  States  die  from  eating  disor- 
ders is  incorrect,  and  actually  reflects 
the  number  of  women  believed  to  be 
suffering  form  anorexia  and  bulimia. 
Similar  questions  are  raised  about  the 
use  of  statistical  evidence  and  meth- 
odologies in  a  number  of  other  signifi- 
cant studies  relating  to  women,  in- 
cluding psychologist  Carol  Gilligan's 
(A  Different  Voice)  whose  research 
claims  that  girl  and  boy  children  have 
gendered  waysof  learning  and  know- 
ing. In  a  variety  of  instances,  Sommers 
demonstrates  how  the  media  has  mis- 


represented findings,  or  promulgated 
incorrect  data.  Her  suggestion  that 
fact-checking  be  used  more  compre- 
hensively seems  entirely  appropriate. 

In  contrast,  her  contention  that  femi- 
nist academics  have  willingly  misrep- 


resented their  research  findings  in  the 
interests  of  sowing  discord  between 
men  and  women  appears  to  have  little 
substance.  Again,  Sommersoffersonly 
innuendo  and  anecdotal  "evidence" 
for  her  theory. 
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Rena  Owen  proves  she  is  a  warrior 

Once  Were  Warriors  takes  a  harsh  look  at  urban  New  Zealand  life 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

The  prospect  of  interviewing  Rena 
Owen  filled  me  with  a  certain  amount 
of  trepidation.  She  does,  after  all,  play 
Beth  Heke,  the  frequently  abused  but 
proud  wife,  in  the  critically  acclaimed 
Once  Were  Warriors.  The  apprehen- 
sion I  felt  had  to  do  with  her  perform- 
ance as  Beth.  She  is  so  convincing,  I 
thought  she  might  be  like  her  film 
character. 

This,  of  course,,  is  a  silly  way  to 
approach  an  interview.  But  then  again. 
Once  Were  Warriors  is  no  ordinary 
film.  It's  the  kind  of  film  where, 
when  it's  finished,  you  don't  know 
quite  how  to  react,  but  it  stays  with 
you  for  days  afterward.  It's  a  film 
that  is  hard  to  describe;  despite  its 
problems.  Once  Were  Warriors  has 
an  undeniable  impact.  Perhaps  my 
awe  of  the  film  affected  my  meeting 
with  Owen. 

Worse,  on  the  way  to  the  interview, 
Owen  complained  to  the  press  agent 
about  her  stri ng  of  i nterviews  from  the 
day  before.  Apparently  she  didn't 
feel  one  of  the  interviewers  was  up  to 
snuff.  In  fact,  she  felt  he  was  so  unpre- 
pared that  she  almost  walked  out.  I 
looked  down  at  my  questions  and 
quaked. 

Sheer  exhaustion  seemed  to  be  tak- 
ing its  toll  on  Owen.  Along  with  direc- 
tor Lee  Tamahori,  she  had  been  jet- 
ting around  the  world  from  film  festi- 
val to  festival,  promoting  the  film. 

"We've  been  flying  around  the 
world  to  all  of  these  festivals  and 
we've  gotten  permanent  jet-lag," 
Owen  explains  with  a  yawn. 
"We're  going  to  Spain  tomorrow. 
Then  New  York  next  week  and  L.A. 
the  week  after." 

So  much  for  the  life  of  a  movie  star. 
Thai  life,  reported  to  be  so  glamour- 
ous, is  also  filled  with  days  of  sitting 
with  people  you  don't  know  and 
answering  the  same  questions  from 
different  people  about  a  film  you've 
likely  completed  months  before. 

And  Owen  is  a  formidable  pres- 
ence. Her  face  expresses  much  of  the 
pride,  but  also  the  distance,  found  in 
her  portrayal  of  Beth  Heke.  It's  an 
astonishing  performance  and  charac- 
ter, a  woman  in  an  incredibly  bad 
relationship  livinga  life  without  much 
future.  The  Hekes  live  in  government 
housing  on  the  outskirts  of  Auckland: 
Beth's  children  run  the  gamut  from 
quiet  and  obedient  to  unruly  and  un- 
reliable. Worst  of  all,  her  husband 
Jake  (Temuera  Morrison)  is  both  emo- 
tionally and  physically  abusive.  Yet 
despite  all  of  this,  Owen  brings  to 
Beth  an  incredible  amount  of  hope, 
dignity  and  spirit. 

"The  seeds  of  discontent  are  there 


from  the  beginning,"  explains  Owen. 
"She  wants  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  their  home.  She's  still 
living  in  hope,  in  all  those  romantic 
teenage  dreams.  She's  thinking 
they're  going  to  live  happily  ever 
after.  But  of  course  the  reverse  is  hap- 
pening, but  she  comes  to  realize  that 
he's  never  going  to  change.  He's 
always  going  to  beat  her.  I  discovered 
that  from  a  lot  of  the  women  I  talked 
to.  They  always  have  a  sense  of  hope 
because  they  get  beaten  and  the  man 
apologizes  and  they  think  he'll 
change." 

From  the  beginning  of  Once  Were 
Warriors,  we  see  Beth's  growth  and 
her  movement  away  from  Jake.  In  the 
openi  ng  scene,  Jake  comes  home  with 
a  huge  amount  of  seafood  hoping  to 
please  his  family,  trying  to  cover  up 
the  fact  that  he's  lost  his  job.  Jake 
isn't  phased  in  the  least:  to  him  it's 
a  Godsend — being  on  the  dole  means 
only  si  ightly  less  money  than  he  earned 
at  his  job,  but  time  to  do  the  things  he 
likes  (drinking  and  hanging  around 
with  his  friends). 

Beth  has  the  opposite  reaction;  it's 
a  blow  to  her  faith.  She  has  clung  to 
the  hope  thatoneday  the  family  would 
have  a  house  of  their  own  and  with 
that  a  normal  home  life.  But  with 
Jake's  unemployment  comes  a  se- 
ries of  events  that  finally  prove  to  her 
that  unless  she  makes  a  change,  there 
will  be  no  help  for  herself  or  for  her 
family. 

Beth's  relationship 
with  Jake  is  typical  of 
abused  women.  She  is 
horrified  by  his  violence 
but  still  captivated  by  his 
charms.  (Morrison  offers 
up  an  astounding  per- 
formance, capturing  the 
violent,  brutal  aspectsof 
his  character  without  los- 
ing sight  of  his  charms.) 
Beth  is  frequently  a  will- 
ing participantin  Jake's 
drunken  parties.  Despite  his  rages, 
she  still  loves  him,  which  she  realizes 
is  part  of  the  problem.  Without  that 
connection  she  would  have  been  able 
to  leave  him  years  before. 

At  times  Warriors  becomes  ham- 
fisted  in  its  representation  of  violence. 
An  extended  sequence  where  Jake 
beats  Beth  almost  to  death  will  make 
every  viewer  squirm.  This  sort  of  tech- 
nique has  some  problems.  Tamahori 
is  trying  to  show  how  brutal  and  dis- 
gusting Jake  is,  and  how  brutal  do- 
mestic violence  is.  But  it  is  so  real  that, 
as  a  viewer,  you  shut  down  because  it 
is  so  difficult  to  deal  with. 

But  moments  like  these  are  juxta- 
posed with  subtler  scenes  like  the  one 
between  Grace  and  Boogie  during 
one  of  their  parents'  parties.  When 


I 


A  wind-swept  Beth. 

they  overhear  Beth  and  Jake  singing  a 
love  song  to  one  another,  Grace  wishes 
she  could  see  them,  making  it  plain 
that  the  children  don't  get  to  see 
their  parents  acting  in  a  loving  man- 
ner. Grace  tells  Boogie  that,  "People 
show  their  true  feelings  when  they're 
drunk."  Unfortunately  those  true  feel- 
ings are  all  too  often  violent. 
It  isn't  until  Jake's  behaviour 


f  people  think  ail  Maori  are  like 
this,  they  are  ^ery  smail-minded 
people.  If  s  like  sayins  I'm  ping 
to  watch  a  film  about  the  Italian 
mafia  and  assume  all  Italians  are 
mafia.  That's  just  plain  stupid.'' 


begi  n  to  take  a  tol  I  on  her  chi  Idren  that 
Beth  is  able  to  take  action. 

When  Boogie  is  removed  from  the 
house,  Jake's  reaction  is  that  it  will 
do  him  good.  In  a  way  he's  right;  it 
does  Boogie  good  and  also  Beth. 
Boogie  goes  to  a  reform  school  run  by 
a  Maori  man  who  teaches  the  boys 
their  cultural  background  to  build  self- 
esteem.  Boogie's  teacher  tells  him 
after  he  has  smashed  the  school  win- 
dows. "You  think  of  your  fists  as  your 
weapon,  when  I'm  through  with  you, 
your  mind  will  be." 

After  th  i s  d i sappoi ntment,  Beth  takes 
a  stand.  But  her  refusal  to  partake  in 
Jake's  carousing  doesn't  mean  that 
it  still  won't  affect  her  family.  His 
lifestyle  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  fam- 
ily— their  daughter  Grace. 


Lucy,  Ricky,  Fred  and  Ethel. 


Grace  (Mamaengaroa  Kerr-Bell)  is 
perhaps  the  most  responsible  one  in 
the  family.  It  is  her  who  frequently  has 
to  care  for  her  younger  siblings,  feed- 
ing them  when  Beth  is  too  badly  beaten 
to  get  out  of  bed.  Grace  seems  to  have 
the  strongest  link  with  her  heritage; 
she  is  a  storyteller  at  heart,  weaving 
tales  for  her  younger  sister  and  brother, 
and  is  completely  in  awe  when  she  is 
taken  back  to  her  moth- 
"„-!<!'!--"""-'"•-»•  er's  ancestral 
grounds. 

Grace  holds  the  kind 
of  hope  that  rises,  inter- 
mittently, in  Beth.  She 
truly  believes  that  she 
can  escape  despite 
what  everyone  tel  Is  her, 
including  her  mother. 

Most  of  the  women 
in  Warriors  see  their 
lives  as  simply  being 
part  of  "woman's 
lot."  In  fact  after  a  particularly  brutal 
beating,  one  of  Beth's  friends  jokes 
about  it  saying,  "Keep  your  mouth 
shut,  and  your  legs  open." 

Grace  rejects  this  mentality,  until 
she  is  raped  by  one  of  Jake's  friends. 
Seeing  herself  trapped  in  a  cycle  of 
violence  much  like  her  mother's  is 
too  much  for  her  to  bear. 

It  takes  the  incident  with  Grace 
before  Beth  really  sees  how  badly  she 
needs  to  change  her  life. 

"People  wait  until  a  tragedy  strikes 
them  before  they  take  action,  or  wake 
up.  What  happened  to  her  kids  was  a 
shock,  but  it  was  also  enough  is 
enough,"  comments  Owen.  "She's 
put  up  with  a  hell  of  a  lot,  but  she's 
not  going  to  put  up  with  loosing  the 
kiddies." 

The  final  blow  occurs  when  Beth 
stands  up  to  Jake  in  his  space  (the 
local  tavern)  and  in  front  of  his  friends. 
Beth  realizes  that  if  her  spirit  can 
endure  her  abusive  marriage,  it  can 
survive  anything. 

I  n  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches 
in  film,  Beth  defiantly  announces  "My 
people  once  were  warriors.  But  not 
like  you."  Owen  brings  a  sense  of 
pride,  grace  and  spirit,  but  also  a 
profound  sadness  to  Beth,  for  the  time 
she  has  lost  and  the  time  she  will  have 
to  spend  repairing  the  damage  done. 

"Jake's  very  charming.  That's 
why  she  stays  with  him  such  a  long 
time.  She's  going  to  grieve  like  hell 
for  him  after  she's  left,"  notes  Owen. 
"It'll  really  take  her  long  time  to  get 
over  Jake  Heke." 

A  role  like  Beth  Heke  is  one  that 
doesn't  come  along  very  often,  es- 
pecially in  an  industry  known  for  its 
paucity  of  good  female  roles.  Owen 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  be  involved, 
gaining  the  role  through  the  tradi- 
tional channel  of  auditioning.  But,  as 
she  says,  New  Zealand  is  a  small 
country  and  she  knew  for  quite  some 
time  the  project  was  in  the  works. 
There  were  a  few  times  during  the 


gruelling  six  week  shoot  where  some 
of  the  scene  almost  became  more 
than  she  could  bear. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day  I  had  tc< 
leave  her  behind,"  Owen  notes,  "i 
just  don't  have  the  stamina  to  be  her 
all  the  time." 

By  ail  accounts  director  Tamahori 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  knew  they 
were  onto  something  really  special 
with  Once  Were  Warriors. 

The  film  is  the  second-highest  gross- 
ing film  in  New  Zealand,  behind 
Jurassic  Park.  Perhaps  it  is  having  such 
a  substantial  effect,  because  it  truly  is 
a  Maori  film.  Written,  directed  and 
starring  a  Maori  cast,  the  film  raises 
many  issues  about  cultural  represen- 
tation. 

All  of  the  characters  are  struggling 
with  their  heritage  in  various  ways. 
But  director  Tamahori  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  politi- 
cally correct  version  of  Maori  life.  He 
has  said,  "To  think  that  native  cul- 
tures are  somehow  inherently  supe- 
rior is  ridiculous. "Owen  recognizes 
the  importance  of  a  film  about  a  Maori 
family  being  made  by  Maoris. 

"That's  the  way  it  should  be  for  a 
Maori  story,"  Owen  states  emphati- 
cally. "Itshouldcomefromusandbe 
controlled  by  Maori.  If  white  people 
had  made  this  story  it  would  never 
have  worked." 

But,  likeTamahori,  she  has  nothing 
but  contempt  for  people  who  view 
Warnors  and  think  this  is  what  day-to- 
day life  is  like  for  the  Maori  people  in 
new  Zealand. 

"If  people  think  all  Maori  are  like 
this,  they  are  very  small-minded  peo- 
ple. It's  like  saying  I'm  going  to 
watch  a  film  about  the  Italian  mafia 
and  assume  all  Italians  are  mafia. 
That's  just  plain  stupid." 

But  Owen  realizes  that  she  cannot 
limit  herself  to  films  WkeWarriors.  She 
in  fact  had  a  small  role  in  the  critical 
and  commercial  bomb,  Rapa  Nui. 
Which  by  all  accountswasn'tapleas- 
ant  work  experience  for  Owen. 

"It's  a  terrible  film,"  Owen  says 
point-blank.  "Especially  in  terms  of 
lack  of  organization,  more  than  any- 
thing. There  we  were  shooting  an 
exterior  film  in  the  rainiest  season  of 
the  year.  The  cinematography  is  great 
but  the  plot  just  reeks  of  Hollywood." 

Rapa  Nui  aside,  Owen  is  moving 
forward,  looking  for  new  projects  as 
well  as  continuing  to  write  (she  is  a 
well-respected  playwright). 

"One  script  I'm  looking  at  right 
now  is  a  hell  of  an  interesting  script.  I 
would  be  playing  a  man  who  has  had 
a  sex  change.  There's  one  part  of  me 
that  thinks  my  fans  aren't  going  to 
understand  this  role,"  she  laughs. 
"But  that's  not  necessarily  a  bad 
thing.  I'm  an  actor  and  it's  good  to 
play  lots  of  really  different  things.  It 
would  be  a  pretty  risky  film,  but  then 
again  so  was  Warriors.  But  I  think  that 
good  films  are  made  with  passion." 
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Monkey  film  breaks  out 


by  Matthew  Kaminsky 

The  American  news  media  en- 
joy reporting  scandals  involv- 
ing high  ranking  officials  in 
government — the  closer  they 
can  get  to  tarnishing  a  presi- 
dent's reputation,  the  more 
satisfied  a  journalist  is  with  an 
expose.  When  a  story  like  Iran- 
Contra  breaks,  the  public  is 
unimpressed.  Icaughtaglimpse 
why  the  public  is  so  tolerant 
while  watching  Outbreak. 

Now,  how  can  bedraggled 
and  rheumy-eyed  William 
Casey  compete  with  Gen. 
McClintock  (Donald  Suther- 
land), as  the  incarnation  of  evil? 
How  can  a  crusading  Demo- 
cratic lawyer  compete  with  the 
noble  Col.  Daniels  (Dustin 
Hoffman)  as  the  embodiment 
of  outraged  conscience,  and 
American  civic  pride? 

As  twisted  as  the  machina- 
tions of  nations  and  their  lead- 
ers might  be,  the  Byzantine 
souls  at  the  centre  of  the  mad 
dance  of  politics  can  never 
compete  with  their  actor  alter 
egos  when  it  comes  to  emot- 
i  ng.  Compared  to  the  spectacle 
of  unfettered  power  being 
abused  so  absolutely  in  movies 
like  Outbreak,  or  Clear  and 
Present  Danger,  even 
Watergate  seems  like  an  in- 
nocuous indiscretion. 

Sutherland  has  developed 
the  same  lock  on  the  set  of 
sinister  and  depraved  roles  that 
Harvey  Keitel  holds  over  the 
set  of  sinister  and  suave  roles. 
Oufbrea/c  begins  in  Zaire,  at  an 
isolated  encampment  of  mer- 
cenaries. And  it  begins  with  a 
bang — McClintock,  a  general 
responsible  for  research  into 
dangerous  biological  com- 
pounds, is  asked  for  assistance 


in  dealing  with  a  deadly  virus. 
The  "assistance"  he  chooses 
to  provide,  after  surveying  the 
scene  and  drawing  blood  from 
an  infected  individual,  takes 
the  form  of  an  air  strike.  He 
turns  the  encampment  and  en- 
virons into  a  sterile  wasteland, 
thereby  ensuring  the  contain- 
ment of  the  virus. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  the 
virus  has  re-emerged — again  in 
Zaire.  Col.  Daniels  is  called  in, 
and  he  is  terrified  by  what  he 
sees.  The  virus  claims  the  lives 
of  allof  its  victims,  and  quickly. 
Ironically,  the  efficacy  of  the 
disease  is  something  of  a  bless- 
ing: the  outbreak  in  Zaire  was 
contained,  because  the  only 
carriers  of  the  disease  were  in 
an  isolated  town,  and  died  be- 
fore they  could  pass  the  dis- 
ease on,  felled  within  24  hours 
of  having  contracted  the  ill- 
ness. A  sample  of  the  virus  goes 
back  to  America,  but 
McClintock  conceals  his  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  itfrom 
Daniels,  and  tries  to  quash  his 
interest  in  this  new  and  fasci- 
nating bio-hazard.  The  virus, 
for  which  an  anti-serum  has 
been  developed,  is  now  con- 
sidered a  potent  and  valuable 
weapon. 

When  the  inconceivable 
happens,  and  this  so-very- 
deadly  vi  rus  crosses  oceans  and 
fi  nds  its  way  to  the  Paci  f  ic  coast, 
a  small  town  in  California  is 
quarantined  by  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. McClintock  is  in  charge, 
and  he  is  one  tough  customer. 
It  seems  as  if  the  2,600  resi- 
dents of  Cedar  Creek  will  meet 
the  same  fiery  end  as  the  previ- 
ous unfortunate  souls  who 
crossed  his  path  while  the  virus 
was  on  his  mind. 

Col.  Daniels  does  not  want 


to  see  this  happen,  however, 
particularly  after  his  beloved 
ex-wife,  is  (gasp)  infected  by 
the  virus.  She  is  another  in- 
quisitive scientific  mind,  who 
has  dedicated  her  life  to  the 
study  of  those  same  dangerous 
viruses  that  fascinate  Daniels. 

As  a  chief  scientist  at  the 
Centre  for  Disease  Control,  she 
plays  a  lead  role  i  n  Cedar  Creek, 
in  the  civilian  effort  to  find  a 
slightly  less  lethal  means  of  in- 
hibiting the  spread  of  the  virus. 
But,  tut  tut,  she  is  a  little  care- 
less when  playing  with  nee- 
dles, and  the  previously  self- 
less struggle  to  find  a  cure  for 
the  ravages  ofthis  deadly  virus 
gets  a  little  personal  for  Daniels. 

The  director  gives  the  audi- 
ence tantalizing  glimpses  of 
oozing  flesh  and  festering 
wounds,  and  unsettles  stom- 
achs without  turning  them.  His 
gentle  prodding  at  the  audi- 
ence's not  entirely  atavistic 
fear  of  plagues  is  carried  out 
spectacularly  well.  The  great 
helicopter  chase,  the  nifty  set 
designed  to  replicate  the  inte- 
rior of  a  lab  at  the  centre  for 
research  into  biological  haz- 
ards— conceal  the  fact  that  this 
is  an  old  fashioned  horror  movie 
with  a  big  budget. 

Outbreak  is  a  really  well- 
crafted  movie  that  draws  much 
of  its  strength  from  a  playful 
exploitation  of  the  audience's 
ignorance.  When  I  walked  out 
of  the  film,  I  actually  was  con- 
templating whether  such  a 
deadly  virus  cou  Id  really  spri  ng 
forth  from  the  spittle  of  some 
obnoxious  little  monkey  and 
wreak  havoc  upon  the  world. 
The  thought  even  crossed  my 
mind  that  something  has  to  be 
done  about  those  damn  no- 
good  American  generals. 


POP  QUIZ 


SOLUTION 


You  need  to  find  a  place  for  next  year  or  this  summer 
that's  affordable,  close  to  campus,  and  friendly. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO?  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


In  a  recent  survey  of  Campus  Co-op  members: 

•  82%  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  Co-op  as  good  or  excellent 
•  74%  said  Co-op  is  good  or  excellent  in  terms  of  price 

•  93%  rated  their  fellow  members  as  good  or  excellent 

•  82%  believe  the  location  of  Co-op  to  be  excellent 


The  stats  tell  the  whole  story.  People  are  happy 
with  what  Campus  Co-op  has  to  offer.  They 
know  it's  tough  to  find  a  nicer  place  for  a  better  price. 
Our  members  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  houses  sur- 
round U  of  T  and  are  just  steps  away  from  classes. 
Also  some  of  our  houses  come  with  a  meal  plan.  This 
way  when  you  move  in  you  can  have  tasty  and  nutri- 
tious meals  at  a  price  that  you  can  easily  afford.  But 
the  best  thing  about  Campus  Co-op  has  to  be  the 
people  who  live  here.  We're  friendly  people  from  all 
different  types  of  backgrounds.  This  way  you're  guar- 
anteed to  make  at  least  a  few  close  friends.  The  truth 
is  that  if  you're  looking  for  a  great  place  to  live  next 
fall  or  this  summer  a  really  smart  move  would  be  to 

look  into  Campus  Co-op. 
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Examining  the  leaders  in  science 


by  David  Collins 

Science  journalist  Thomas  A. 
Bass  compiles  interviews  with 
1 1  of  the  world's  most  con- 
troversial scientists  in  this  cof- 
fee-table style  glance  into  the 
people  behind  the  headlines. 
Among  Bass'  collection  are 
Luc  Montagnier,  the  man  who 

discovered   

AIDS,  and 
Etienne  Emile 
Banlieu,  creator 
of  the  infamous 
"abortion 
pill."  Bass 
makes  it  clear 
that  the  scien- 
tists he  has  chosen  are  not  a 
representative  sample;  his  list 
includes  two  women  and  a 
black  man. 

While  some  of  the  scientists 
careers  and  discoveries  are  de- 
cidedly dull,  there  are  several 
gems  that  make  the  whole  book 
worthwhile. 

Behavioural  biologist  Sarah 
Hrdy  offers  an  intriguing  ex- 
planation for  promiscuity 
among  mammalian  females  as 
a  natural  instinct.  In  order  to 
prevent  males  from  killing  the 
females'  offspring,  many  spe- 
cies of  female  apes  copulate 
with  numerous  mates  to  con- 
fuse parentage.  Males  do  not 
know  which  of  the  offspring  is 
theirs,  and  since  they  will  not 
risk  killing  their  own  progeny, 
they  leave  the  entire  brood 
alone. 

In  addition  to  revealing  the 
details  of  the  bitter  feud  over 
who  has  the  right  to  claim  the 
discovery  of  the  AIDS  virus, 
biologist  Luc  Montagnier  also 
theorizes  that  AIDS  could  be 
several  hundred  thousand  years 
old,  not  20  as  was  once  thought. 
The  two  known  strainsof  AIDS 
diverged  at  the  same  time  as 
the  branch  in  the  evolutionary 
tree  of  primates. 

Egyptian  archaeologist 
Farouk  El  Baz  suggests  that  the 
high  levels  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  Earth's  atmosphere  may 
be  the  result  of  a  natural  cycle, 
not  due  to  pollution  as  widely 


Reinventing 
the  Future 

Thomas  A.  Bass 

Addison-Wesley 


bel  ieved.  Air  from  a  5,000  year- 
old  Egyptian  tomb  showed 
higher  carbon  dioxide  levels 
than  today.  El  Baz  also  gives 
his  solution  to  the  Riddle  of  the 
Sphinx,  explaining  that  the 
Sphinx  is  a  common  wind 
sculptured  landform  that  was 
dressed  up  because  it  was  too 
difficultto  remove.  El  Baz  theo- 
rizes that  the 
pyramids  were 
not  built  by 
slave  labourfor 
the  whim  of 
royalty,  as  is 
widely  held. 
He  believes 
pyramids  were 
constructed  to  cultivate  nation- 
alism, and  labourers  took  pride 
in  their  work,  actually  carving 
their  initials  in  the  stone. 

Geneticist  Marie  Clair  King 
believes  that  human  ancestry 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  point 
where  everyone  shared  the 
same  mitochondrial  sequence 
(a  section  of  DNA).  This  so- 
called  "Mitochondrial  Eve" 
who  lived  between  150,000 
and  250,000  years  ago  was  the 
mother  of  the  entire  human 
race. 

Although  there  are  engaging 
segments  throughout. 
Reinventing  the  Future' s  p  r  i  - 
mary  fault  is  its  narrowness  of 
focus.  From  Bass'  introduc- 
tion, one  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  specialists  interviewed  will 
cover  a  wide  range  of  scientific 
disciplines.  Instead,  the  book 
concentrates  almost  exclu- 
sively on  biology,  with  no  men- 
tion of  physics,  astronomy,  or 
geology,  and  there  are  only 
peripheral  references  to  the 
environmental.  Continuousdis- 
cussion  of  DNA  structure  and 
the  methods  of  cellular  repro- 
duction becomes  redundant 
(pardon  the  pun). 

Also  unfortunate  is  Bass's 
choice  to  print  each  interview 
in  question-and-answer  format, 
strictly  verbatim.  While  this 
approach  does  convey  a  sense 
of  the  scientists'  personali- 
ties, allowing  the  reader  to  feel 
as  though  they  had  actually 


spoken  to  them,  the  presenta- 
tion is  limiting.  The  conversa- 
tions are  often  devoid  of  pat- 
tern, a  rapid-fire  of  ideas.  Infor- 
mation from  each  section  cou  Id 
have  been  synthesized  into  a 


clearer,  journalistic  analysis 
through  direct  prose. 

Aside  from  their  originality 
and  ingenuity,  the  1 1  scientists 
in  Reinventing  the  Future  lack 
commonality.  As  a  result  Bass 


seems  to  grasp  for  a  unifying 
theme  to  validate  his  book. 
Unexplained  and  nonapp- 
licable,  even  the  title  seems  to 
have  been  tacked-on  as  an  af- 
terthought. The  only  shared 


message  derived  from  every  in- 
terview is  that  scientific  re- 
search and  discovery,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  medicine, 
is  becoming  a  lucrative  and 
expanding  industry. 


Dancing  all  the  way  to 
the  parallel  universe 


by  Matthew  Kaminsky 

Often,  novels  are  populated 
with  characters  who  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  events  which 
are  in  some  ways  fantastic.  One 
would  suspect  from  any  short 
description  of  Dance  Dance 
Dance,  that  the  events  occur- 
ring within  its  pages  fall  out- 
side even  the  tolerance  levels 
of  ordinary  fiction — it  has  been 
classified  as  a  novel  of  specula- 
tive fiction  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary, even  surreal  ac- 
tions of  some  of  its  characters. 
But  that  classification  implies 
the  author  is  writing  a  kind  of 
fiction  that  he  does  not:  this  is 
certainly  not  primarily  a  novel 
of  the  paranormal,  and  the 
spooks  appearing  here  and 
there  in  hotel  corridors  and 
dreams  are  not  of  the  horrifying 
variety. 

Murakami's  treatment  of 
the  mundane,  the  stuff  of  life 
which  people  could  agree  on 
as  ordinary,  is  the  principal 
qualityofDance  Dance  Dance. 
Ordinary  lives  are  made  ex- 
traordinary and  interesting 
through  the  psychological 
depth  of  a  characterization,  or 
through  an  exploration  of  the 
anxieties  and  quirks  that  drive 
people  who  could  as  well  be 
our  neighbours. 

Some  of  the  pleasure  i  n  read- 
ing is  voyeuristic.  But  in  the 
case  of  some  novels  (Herzog 
immediately  comes  to  mind),  a 
different  tack  is  taken.  Charac- 
ters can  resonate  with  a  histori- 


cal placed-ness:  some  authors 
are  able  to  construct  a  very  full 
feeling  of  the  state  of  a  society 
through  the  peculiarities  and 
habits  of  a  single  man  or 
woman. 

Murakami  is  just  such  an 
author.  Perhaps  even  self-con- 
sciously so:  at  one  point,  the 
novel's  nameless  protagonist 
is  obliged  to 
write  up  a  de- 
scription of  a  full 
day  of  his  activi- 
ties for  the  po- 
lice, as  he  is  em- 
broiled in  a  mur- 
der investiga- 
tion. While  in 
the  process  of  detailing  his  ac- 
tivities, he  wryly  notes  that  an 
anthropologist  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture wou  I  d  fi  nd  h  i  s  notes  a  most 
edifying  subject  for  study. 

The  oddity  of  Dance  Dance 
Dance  is  that  it  is  replete  with 
mysterious  happenings,  yet  it  is 
the  daily  rituals  of  the  protago- 
nist/narrator, the  edge  of  irony 
he  uses  to  dissociate  himself 
from  some  of  his  own  actions, 
and  the  stumbling  gentleness 
of  his  handling  of  friends,  that 
stirred  me  when  reading.  The 
author  chronicles  the  life  of  a 
34  year-old  Tokyo  resident,  a 
recently  divorced  journalist. 
The  protagonist's  favourite 
descriptionof  hisoccupation  is 
"cultural  snow  shovelling" — 
of  no  lasting  consequence,  and 
sometimes  backbreaking,  but 
satisfying  in  the  way  that  all 
work  that  provides  you  with  a 


sense  of  closure  can  be. 

The  sight  of  asphalt  can  be 
very  pleasi  ng  after  a  snowstorm. 
This  snow  shoveller  sees  many 
friendsdie,  hasvisionsand  pre- 
monitions, and  gets  transported 
into  a  strange  netherworld 
where  he  is  told  to  dance.  The 
rootedness  of  the  protagonist, 
and  his  immunity  to  the  ab- 
surdity around 
him  (which  is 
possible  only 
because  of  his 
acceptance  of 
absurdity  as  the 
norm)  is  a  re- 
curring ele- 
ment  of  this 

novel. 

Mind  you,  this  is  not  a  novel 
about  dancing:  noonesomuch 
as  steps  on  a  dance  floor  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
novel.  The  dance  referred  to  in 
the  title  is  the  everyday  flailing 
required  of  the  novel's  pro- 
tagonist to  set  right  his  life.  The 
protagonist  is  instructed  to 
dance  by  the  Sheepman,  a  fan- 
tastic creature  inhabiting  a  par- 
allel world,  a  universe  with  a 
purpose,  unlike  the  "real" 
one.  The  purpose  of  the  paral- 
lel world  is  just  to  create  con- 


Dance  Dance 
Dance 

Haruki  Murakami 

Vintage 


nections  for  the  protagonist:  the 
Sheepman  is  a  shambling, 
sheepskin-wearing  fairy  god- 
mother. The  Sheepman  can 
communicate  with  the  narra- 
tor's spiritual  kin,  and  thereby 
connects  him  to  them.  The 
twists  and  turns  in  the  plot  of 
the  film  follow  from  those  con- 
nections. 

The  narrator,  naturally 
enough,  is  at  first  somewhat 
confused  by  the  cryptic  com- 
mand issued  by  the  Sheepman. 
Certainly,  dancing  in  any  non- 
metaphorical  sense  would  not 
come  naturally  to  him.  But  by 
the  novel's  end,  the  nature  of 
the  dance  required  of  this  not 
so  fleet-footed  dancer  is  clear. 

The  narrator  has  the  gift  of 
knowing  how  to  limit  his  de- 
sires, and  stalwartly  aims  to 
satisfy  the  realistic  desires  he 
permits  himself. 

The  dance  he  performs  well 
is  a  dance  of  benign  self- 
fulfillment.  Hemanagesto  live 
with  pleasure  in  a  neurotic  and 
perverse  world. 

The  triumph  of  the  novel  is 
the  vivid  image  of  life  in  Tokyo 
provided  by  Murakami  that 
makes  one  see  exactly  why 
that  is  an  accomplishment. 
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Don't  be  left  out  on  a  limb... 

HERCULES  can  outfit  you  from  Head  to  Toe! 
Check  us  out,  we've  got  it... 


^  Raingear- Wetskins  & 

Ponchos 
^  Army  Pants  and  other 

Surplus  Items 
^  NOKIA  &  MATTERHORN 

Steel  Toe  Boots 
if  Tents 
^  Sleeping  Bags 

...and  much,  much  more,  at  prices  to  suit  your  budget 


^  Insect  Repellent 
^  Backpacks 
^  Head  Netting 
^  Camping  Accessories 
^  Long  Underwear - 

Combination  &  2  pc. 
1^  Socks  and  Gloves 


HERCULES 

OUTFITTERS 

577  Yonge  St.  •  North  of  Wellesley 
Tel;  416/924-7764 


Have  your  say  on  the 
future  of  St.  George  campus 

CHILD 


Attend  an  open  meeting  to  express 
your  views  to  the  University 

Thursday,  March  23rd,  12-2  pm 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 
33  St.  George  Street 
Pendarves  Room,  main  floor 

Open  to  all  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
and  their  families. 
For  further  information  or  to  make  a 
written  submission,  call  978-0951 


Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Administration  and  Human 
Resources 

Office  of  Student  Affairs 

Office  of  the  Family  Care  Advisor 


1  GfiEEN  Acres  Bopttst  Chi 

1607  Troup  H«vv  110 
I  Tylef.  TK  75701-5745 


IMPACT 


Praise  Team 


CHRISTIAN  PRAISE  MUSIC 
EVERYONE  WELCOME 

Tuesday,  March  21, 1995 
4:00p.m. 
International  Student  Centre 
33  St.  George  St. 

For  more  Information  call:  (416)  491-8633 


Present  this  ad  to  receive  a  10%  discount  on  all  regular 
priced  merchandise...  offer  valid  thru  april  30/95 


Elections 


SAC  Ihh^  Ihh!^  "^^^     J.      1.  ^i*^  1  Governing 

Council 

March 

22nd  8c  23rd 

1 

rOLLINC  STATIONS 

are  Open  From  10:00  am  to  6:00  pm  (EST) 


SAC  Only 

Architecture 

Dentistry 

Education 

engineering:  cafeteria 

law:  library 

Music 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

physical  education: 
Benson  Building 

Rehab  Medicine 


SAC  &  Governing  Council 

Athletic  Centre  New:  Wetmore 

Earth  Sciences  Robarts 

Erindale:  Scarborough  Meeting 

^F5™G  PLACE  &  NORTH        place  &  R  WiNG  LIBRARY 


Cafeteria 
Hart  House 

INNIS 

KOFFLER  Centre 
Lash  Miller 
McLennan  Physical 
Med  Sci  Lobby 


Sidney  Smith:  East  Lobby 
SiGMUND  Samuel 
SMC:  Brennan 
TRINITY:  Buttery 
University  College:  JCR 

VICTORIA:  WYMILWOOD 


Referendum  Question: 

do  you  agree  to  authorize  the  collection  of  an  annual  fee  of  $25.29 

PLUS  APPLICABLE  TAXES  FOR  A  PAY-DIRECT  ACCIDENT  &  PRESCRIPTION 

Drug  Insurance  Plan? 

Valid  student  card  required  to  vote 

Isstifd  III!  llic  (iiilluirily  of  I'.  T.  Frhli'in,  Chu'l  Rrhinun^  OffniT,  /y/)  SAC,  Ccncntl  l-.lci  limn  <t-  "Sii^nn  Ciutnl.  (Ilin/  Hriin  niiif;  Offu  n,  (^m  iTiiiiif:  ('.mint  il  l\lri  Iidiis 

VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE! 

FOR  2  FULL-TIME  ARTS  &  SCIENCE  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  GOVERNING 
COUNCIL,  THE  SAC  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  & 
THE  STUDENT  REFERENDUM  QUESTION 


Monday,  March  20,  1995 
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Vicious  Circle 

L.A.  Guns 

Polygram 
Well,  I  didn't  pile  the  car  into 
the  telephone  pole,  but  L.A. 
Guns  newest  albunn  sure  made 
me  want  to  drive  like  Hell. 

The  1 5-song,  56  minute-long 
collection  reaffirmed  my  opin- 
ion that  the  real  "gunners" 
aren't  fronted  by  Axl  Rose.  If 
they  hadn't  given  him  the 
boot,  they  might  be  doing 
cheesy  covers  a-la-C'n'R 
(face  it— "Hair  Of  The  Dog"  is 
flea-bitten).  The  only  cover  tune 
on  the  album  is  an  excellent 
song  "I'd  Love  To  Change 
The  World,"  written  by  Alvin 
Lee. 

Vicious  Circle  finds  the  per- 
fect combination  between  clas- 
sic pounding  metal  tunes  (very 
little  thrash)  and  softer,  often 
acoustic,  tracks — Metallica 
meets  the  Eagles  in  a  dark  al- 
ley. There's  nothing  revolu- 
tionary in  the  guitar  riffs  or  any 
other  instrument,  but  the  band 
has  a  cohesive  sound  that  wai  Is. 
Strangely,  I  an  reminded  by 
their  sound  of  another  under- 
rated band  called  Spread  Ea- 
gle. The  strangest  portions  are 
the  occasional  East  Indian  (try 
hippy  guru-ish)  sounds  that  sur- 
face during  solos. 

Regardless  of  most  people's 
opinion  concerning  metal  vo- 
calists, Philip  Lewis  is  quite  a 
talented  singer.  Not  many  can 
howl  out  a  line  like  "Impec- 
cable divine  pedigree"  and 
make  it  sound  like  anything 
but  gibberish.  Listen  to  one  of 


the  best  tracks  "No  Crime" 
for  this  remarkable  feat;  I'd 
peg  it  for  a  single  release  along 
with  the  semi-acoustic  tune 
"Fade  Away."  Their  first  sin- 
gle "Long  Time  Dead"  has 
alrady  seen  significant  radio 
play,  but  doesn't  seem  to  have 
a  lot  of  stamina.  Like  I  said — 
underrated. 

I'm  very  impressed  with  the 
production  work  of  Jim  Wirt, 
who  also  lends  his  background 
vocals  to  most  of  the  tracks. 
The  lyrics  (focusing  mainly  on 
love — the  whole  band  must 
have  dumped  their  girlfriends 
at  the  same  time)  are  also  more 
intelligent  than  your  average 
sing-along  with  Knuckles.  I  feel 
like  I  should  love  and  hate 
women  at  the  same  time  when 
I  listen  to  this  album.  And  you 
should  too — Listen  to  it,  that  is. 

Martin  Multamaki 

Collectible 
Spoons 

The  Spoons 

MCA 

I  have  a  very  special  place  in 
my  heart  for  the  Spoons.  After 
all,  it  was  the  first  concert  I  got 
to  go  without  my  parents  (a  big 
accomplishment  in  my  life).  So 
when  I  heard  about  a  greatest 
hits  package,  I  knew  I  had  to 
get  my  hot  little  handson  it.  Yes 
I  realize  it  is  just  another  at- 
tempt either  by  the  band  or  the 
record  company  to  cash  in  on 
the  recent  mini-phenomenon 
of  greatest  hits  packages,  but 
unlike  other  bands  the  Spoons 


have  produced  "the  hits"  over 
the  years  to  garner  such  a  re- 
lease. 

The  collection,  thank  God, 
contains  only  the  songs  from 
the  band's  heyday,  when  it 
still  had  all  four  original  mem- 
bers— Gordon  Deppe,  Sandy 
Home,  RobPruessand  Derrick 
Ross.  Though  the  album  opens 
with  "Trade  Winds,"  it's  the 
songs  that  follow  that  get  me 
singing:  "Nova  Heart," 
"Arias  and  Symphonies," 
"Romantic  Traffic,"  "Tell  No 
Lies."  I  am  a  sucker  for  these 
songs — does  that  make  me  a 
Spoonie?  Good,  it  was  worth  it 
to  bring  up  those  "Old  Emo- 
tions." 

Natasa  Hatsios 

Coarse 

Collision 

Chaos/Sony 
Collision...  Coarse,  get  it? 

Unfortunately  this  is  theclos- 
est  the  album  gets  to  giving  the 
English  language  a  workout. 
That's  not  to  say  the  lyrics  are 
terrible.  They're  just  incred- 
ibly lacking  in  creativity.  Often 
a  song's  chorus  will  involve 
nothing  more  than  the  primi- 
tive chanting  of  some  Nean- 
derthal lyric,  such  as  in  "No 
One"  where  "no  one  gives  a 
fuck"  is  repeated  so  many  times 
that  the  line  becomes  true. 

The  positives,  however,  do 
balance  out  (not  outweigh, 
mind  you)  the  negatives  on 
Collision's  Course.  From  the 
very  first  note  of  the  first  track, 
the  listener  is  assaulted  with 
vocals  so  close  to  Rage  Against 
the  Machine,  only  the  lyrics 
can  distinguish  the  two. 

In  their  own  Rage-full  way. 
Collisions  appears  to  pay  hom- 
age to  hockey — Don  Cherry 
style.  Track  five,  "Body 
Check,"  consists  of  the  words 
"body  check"  being  solidly 


driven  into  you  the  way 
Clark's  fist  does  Probert's 
face.  The  song  doesn't  even 
end,  but  sort  of  merges  into 
track  six,  which  works  themati- 
cally  since  it's  called  "Get 
Up  or  get  Hurt,"  and  again,  the 
title  constitutes  three  quarters 
of  the  lyrics. 

This  trio,  like  so  many  oth- 
ers, has  a  real  dependence  on 
its  guitarist.  Though  the  drums 
do  show  up  on  occasion. 
Coarse  is  carried  almost  solely 
on  the  near-brilliant  guitar  riffs. 
Unfortunately  for  the  consum- 
ers of  this  product,  one  cannot 
live  on  riff  alone,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  this  album  forces 
you  to  do. 

Ian  Roth 


World 


Shady 

Beggar's  Banquet 
Certified  nutcase  or  pop  gen- 
ius? It's  a  question  that  could 
be  asked  of  Brian  Wilson,  Syd 
Barrett  and  now,  ex-Mercury 
Rev  vocalist  David  Baker.  Fly- 
ing solo  under  the  moniker 
Shady,  Baker  takes  you  on  a 
magical  mystery  tour  to  his  own 
far  out  world,  a  place  that  is 
both  completely  warped  and 
downright  beautiful. 

The  shaky  opener  "Hey 
Yeah"  makes  you  wonder  if 
Baker's  former  bandmates 
kicked  him  out  of  Mercury  Rev 
for  being  too  weird  even  for 
them  (no  small  feat).  But  once 
the  swirling  and  utterly  blissful 
"Narcotic  Candy"  melts  into 
your  ear,  you  know  that 
Shady's  WorWis  the  place  to 
be. 

Over  the  course  of  these  ten 
tracks.  Baker  condenses  his 
former  band's  expansive 
sonic  sprawl  into  a  more  inti- 
mate and  cohesive  listening 
experience.  Whilethe  Rev  bur- 
ied their  tunes  under  a  giant 


wall  of  distortion,  noise  effects 
and  flutes,  on  World,  the  gor- 
geous melodies  of  "Prosper- 
ous," "Sugar  Sugar  Sugar" 
and  "Soul  ofThingstoCome" 
are  right  in  the  forefront. 

But  no  matter  how  pretty  the 
songs  may  be.  Baker's  kooky 
voice  keeps  things  from  being 
too  normal.  Even  when  he  tries 
to  play  it  straight,  like  on  a 
cover  of  Byrd  Gene  Clark's 
country  shuffle  "Life's  Great- 
est Fool,"  he  still  sounds  pretty 
weird.  And  the  frantic  "Real 
Ease,"  which  sounds  like  a 
busload  of  circus  freaks  flying 
out  of  control,  makes  sure  this 
affair  doesn't  get  too  mellow. 

So  hop  on  board  the  next 
rocket  ship  to  Shady's  tVor/d. 
Baker  may  not  be  playing  with 
a  full  deck,  but  you'll  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  someone  else 
who  makes  pop  music  this  in- 
novative and  wonderful. 

Stuart  Berman 

Greatest  Hits 

Bruce  Springsteen 

Columbia 
It's  hard  to  go  wrong  with  a 
compilation  of  Springsteen 
songs,  especially  when  it  in- 
cludes four  new  songs,  mark- 
ing the  reunion  of  the  E-Street 
Band.  Or  is  it? 

Fourteen  Springsteen  stand- 
ards are  included  here,  includ- 
ing  "Born  to  Run,"  "The 
River,"  "Dancing  in  the  Dark" 
and  "Brilliant  Disguise."  The 
problem  is  that  one  album  is 
not  enough  to  do  justice  to  the 
body  of  Springsteen's  work. 
The  inevitable  result  is  that 
questions  about  the  album's 
omissionsand  inclusionsarise. 

Too  much  of  Springsteen's 
earlier  work  is  left  off  in  favour 
of  later  material.  There  are  no 
songs  from  hisfirsttwoalbums: 
where  are  "Growing  Up"  and 
"Rosalita?"  And  there  is  only 


one  song,  "Badlands,"  from 
the  1 978  classic  Darkness  on 
the  Edge  of  Town.  And 
Springsteen's  epic 
"Jungleland"  is  nowhere  to 
found!  At  least  one  of  the  four 
songs  included  from  Born  in 
the  'U.S.A.  (eg.  "My  Home- 
town" or  "Glory  Days")  could 
have  been  sacrificed  to  give  a 
more  complete  sampling  of 
Springsteen's  earlier  days. 
That's  one  of  the  failures  of 
greatest  hits  compilations. 
Some  of  the  artist's  best  work 
gets  left  off  because  it  didn't 
chart. 

Griping  about  the  selection 
process  aside,  this  album  is  full 
of  great  stuff:  there's  the  raw, 
youthful  energy  of  "Born  to 
Run,"  the  haunting  heartbreak 
of  "The  River,"  the  pain  and 
anger  of  "Born  in  the  U.S.A." 
Springsteen  writes  about  the 
experiences  and  emotions  of 
ordinary  people,  weaving 
poignant  stories  that  ultimately 
reflect  back  upon  ourselves. 

As  for  the  music,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  don't  come  much 
tighter  than  the  E  Street  Band. 
The  later  songs  that  he  recorded 
without  them,  while  definitely 
strong  in  their  own  respect,  do 
suffer  from  their  absence. 

The  four  new  tracks  will  defi- 
nitely please  Springsteen  fans 
who  have  been  pining  the  last 
ten  years  for  the  reunion  of  the 
E  Street  Band.  "Secret  Gar- 
den," "Blood  Brothers,"  and 
"This  Hard  Land"  show  the 
band's  ability  to  craft  subtle 
but  gutsy  songs  that  brim  with 
honest  emotion.  "Murder  In- 
corporated," originally  re- 
corded for  Born  in  the  U.S.A., 
is  a  barn  burner  of  a  rock  'n' 
roller,  in  the  vein  of  "Born  in 
the  U.S.A."  and  "Cover  Me." 

Get  this  one.  Despite  the 
problems  with  song  selection, 
it's  a  keeper. 

David  Alan  Barry 


1995  Elections 
SAC/ 
Governing 
Council 


March  22  and  23 

Polls  open  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  For  location  of  polls,  see  SAC/GC  ad  elsewhere  in  this  paper 

Exercise  your  right  to  vote!  Bring  Your  Student  Card 


Governing  Council  Elections 

Full-time  Undergraduates*  -  Arts  and  Science    Two  students  to  be  elected 
Candidates'  Statements  The  candidates  were  invited  to  subnnit  statements  of  100  words  or  less. 


Georgina  Bencsik  (Erindale  College) 

With  the  upcoming  increase  in  tuition,  you  may  feel  that  the 
University  wUl  not  give  you  more  to  compensate  for  this  increase. 
That  is  why  I  am  running  for  one  of  the  undergraduate  positions  on 
the  Governing  Council  of  U  of  T.  Many  students  don't  know  what 
the  Governing  Council  actually  does  so  here  are  a  few 
responsibilities:  academic  incidental  fees,  campus  and  student 
services,  and  extracurricular  programs  and  use  of  facilities.  BY 
VOTING  FOR  ME,  you,  as  students,  will  have  a  "voice"  in  order 
to  obtain  more  services.  BY  ELECTING  ME,  I  GUARANTEE 
YOU'LL  RECEIVE  MORE  SERVICES  PARALLEL  TO  THE 
INCREASE! 

Michael  Caccamo  (Erindale  College) 

I  have  participated  extensively  on  an  extra-curricular  level 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  in  the  greater  community: 

BOARD  MEMBER:  University  Affairs  Board  (April, 
1994-present) 

COUNCIL  MEMBER:  Erindale  CoUege  Council  (1992- 
I>resent) 

MEMBER:  Erindale  College  Affairs  Committee  (April, 
1994-present) 

MEMBER:  Erindale  Academic  Affairs  Committee  (April, 
1994-present) 

CHAIR:  Erindale  College  Student  Union  (1993-present) 
CHAIR:  Green  Committee,  Erindale  CoUege  Student  Union 
(1993-1994) 

CHAIR:  UofT  ItaUan  Qub  of  Erindale  (June,  1994-present) 
(CO-)PRESIDENT:  UofT  Italian  Qub  of  Erindale  (1992- 
1994) 

MAYOR'S  YOUTH  ADVISORY  COMMTTTEE:  (1990- 
present) 

I  am  eager  to  continue  this  participation  as  a  member  of 
Governing  CounciL 

Danny  Huh  (TKnlty  College) 

Huh  is  with  students.  Huh  is  an  ordinary  student  just  like 
yoa  Hnh  is  an  authentic  and  sincere  candidate  who  will  voice  your 
concerns  and  opinions  in  decision-making  processes  of  the 
Governing  CounciL  Huh  will  influence  University's  decisions  in 
accordance  with  students'  interests.  Huh  will  be  an  attentive 


listener  to  students,  but  a  strong  voice  in  the  Governing  Council. 
Whether  your  opinion  can  be  reflected  in  the  Governing  Council 
hinges  on  your  decision.  Danny  Huh  -  a  normal  choice  of  ordinary 
students.  By  the  way,  I  am  a  second-year  student  specializing  in 
psychology. 

Alan  Kenigsberg  (University  College) 

I  am  a  full-time  undergraduate  student  in  History  and 
Economics.  I  believe  that  experience  is  my  biggest  asseL  In  my 
three  years  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  I  have  spent  two  years  on 
the  Arts  and  Science  Student  Union,  and  this  has  kept  me  in  touch 
with  student  problems  and  concerns.  This  year  I  represented 
students  on  the  Academic  Board  of  Governing  Council.  While  on 
this  Board,  I  learned  how  to  best  present  our  concerns  to  the 
administration.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  dedicated,  experienced 
voice  on  Governing  Council,  then  vote  Alan  Kenigsberg  for  full- 
time  undergraduate  lejwesentative. 

Niral  Merchant  (Trinity  College) 

If  elected  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Governing  Council,  I, 
Niral  Merchant,  pledge  to  act  with  diligence,  honesty  and  good  faith 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  University.  Furthermore,  I  pledge  to 
represent  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  full-time  student  body 
with  due  diligence,  objectivity,  competence  and  integrity  while 
serving  on  the  Governing  Council. 

As  a  third  year  student  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Niral  is  pursuing 
his  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  while  studying  Finance, 
Economics,  Accounting  and  Computer  Science  in  view  of  attaining 
his  Chartered  Accountancy  designation. 

Amit  Puri  (Victoria  College) 

My  experience  as  a  Director  on  the  Varsity  newspaper  and 
as  the  Men's  First  Year  Rep  on  the  \^ctoria  CoUege  Athletic 
Association  has  aUowed  me  to  understand  the  firamework  of  this 
institution.  The  University  makes  numerous  decisions  on  issues  that 
concern  us,  without  our  input,  which  should  be  essential. 
Consequently,  I  would  like  to  represent  you,  the  students,  on 
Governing  CouncU.  It  is  your  right  to  have  your  opinions  heard. 
W^at  do  you  think  about  our  tuition  doubling?  How  about  the 
school's  refund  poUcy  for  dropping  courses?  HopefuUy,  together 
we  can  get  these  and  other  issues  reserved. 


Carmel  Temer  (University  College) 

Hi,  my  name  is  Caimel  Temer  and  I'm  a  full-time  student  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  I've  decided  to  mn  for  Governing 
Council  this  year  because  I've  come  to  reaUze  how  Uttle  the 
students  are  heard.  With  diligence  and  by  being  accessible  to  you, 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  I  would  be  in  a  position  to  give 
undergraduate  students  a  voice.  Our  opinions  must  count  in  the 
decisions  made  for  our  education.  So  to  have  a  say  on  issues 
including  Academic  poUcy,  tuition  fees  and  campus  security,  vote 
for  me  to  be  your  Governing  Coundl  representative. 

Paresh  TUvedi  (Erindale  College) 

I  am  a  competent  person  with  strong  leadership  and 
organization  skiUs.  1  am  the  Vice-  President  of  a  major  University 
club  and  am  an  editor  of  a  nationaUy  circulated  cultural  magazine. 
If  elected  I  would  act  as  your  voice  on  the  CouncU  by  creating  and 
maintaining  a  strong  channel  of  communication  with  other  students 
to  better  understand  the  opinions  and  perspectives  of  the  greater 
student  body.  In  short,  my  objective  is  to  help  improve  the 
University  for  those  associated  with  it  both  today  and  tomorrow.  I 
wiU  do  aU  1  can  to  serve  those  who  I'm  elected  to  rejjrcsent 

Anderson  Hing  (St.  Michael's  College) 

My  mission: 

1)  Expand  "professional  experience  year"  program  to  encon^>ass 
more  Arts  and  Science  departments  through  corporate  sponsorship. 
This  wiU  assist  aU  students  in  making  the  transition  into  the  "real" 
world. 

2)  Restructure  course  refund  schedule  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the 
University  of  Waterloo's. 

3)  Explore  viability  of  deregulation  of  campus  food  and  beverage 
services.  The  student  wiU  benefit  from  lower  prices. 

4)  Review  anciUary  fee  poUcy  and  mechanism,  aUowing  students  to 
opt  out  of  specific  fees. 

Yours  for  service 
Anderson  A.  Tung  '95 


*  Full-time  for  Governing  Council  election  purposes  is  defined  as  4 
or  more  full-course  equivalents  over  any  two  terms. 
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Rosie  O  'Shea:  Just  her  and  her  guitar 


by  Richard  Baker 
Varsity  Staff 

Singer/songwriter  Rosie 
O'Shea  takes  her  songs  on  a 
trip  far  beyond  the  seeming 
hmitations  of  her  chosen 
intrument,  the  guitar.  As  her 
voice  rises  above  her  playing, 
her  guitar  matches  the  inten- 
sity of  her  vocals.  The  result  is 
nicely  captured  over  1 5  songs 
on  her  debut  full-length  CD 
PracticingSilence,  released  last 
fall. 

O'Shea  grew  up  playing  in 
New  York  bands  but  decided 
to  go  it  on  her  own  with  her 
own  songs  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Raw  Energy  Records 
agreed  to  put  out  her  first  CD 
based  on  a  concert  swing 
through  Toronto. 

"I  started  trying  to  play  in 
bands  when  I  was  14,  playing 
in  a  lot  of  New  York  City  bands 
in  clubs."  explains  O'Shea  of 
her  own  musical  history.  "I 
played  bass,  then  about  two 
years  ago  I  started  playing  on 
my  own." 

This  wasn't  her  original 
plan  when  she  was  starting  out 


though.  "I  never  actually 
thought  that  I'd  be  a  singer, 
ever.  Basically  I  write  a  lot  and 
I  was  doing  the  writing  in  the 
band  I  was  playing  in.  But  the 
type  of  material  I  was  writing  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do  with 
bands,  really." 

With  her  unique  playing  style 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
O'Shea  fronting  a  full  rock 
band  or  even  a  folk  outfit.  She 
hones  a  creative  process  that 
has  its  roots  in  her  own  person- 
ality. 

"Usually  I  write  the  music 
fi  rst,  I  use  the  music  as  a  form  of 
expression:  all  the  songs  deal 
with  what  is  going  on  in  my  life 
at  the  time,"  O'Shea  explains. 
"Since  I  was  a  kid  I  would 
write  music  instead  of  talking 
about  things." 

Her  sound  is  more  of  a 
rejection  of  herself  than  a  de- 
liberate attempt  at  anything. 
"This  album  is  why  I'm  not 
in  a  band.  I  can  play  different 
kinds  of  stuff,  but  this  is  what 
flows  through  me.  It's  natural 
to  me,  it's  the  way  I  feel,  this 
reflects  me  best. 

"Sometimes  in  a  band  you 


get  held  back  a  lot  when 
you're  working  with  other 
people.  I  arrange  things  differ- 
ently than  a  lot  of  people,"  she 
explains.  "Going  solo  helped 
me  to  push  myself  a  little  bit 
harder.  A  band  may  not  want 
to  work  on  something  that  is 
not  easy,  but  I  push  myself 
more." 

This  does  not  necessarily 
make  her  a  perfectionist  on  par 
with  bad  progressive  bands  or 
the  Smashing  Pumpkins. 
"When  I'm  writing  I  start 
listening  and  think  'what  else 
will  sound  good?'  If  I  know 
something  should  be  there  and 
it's  not  coming,  then  I  hold 
off  on  the  song,  and  if  I  don't 
hear  anythingelse  then  I  don't 
add  it,"  she  notes.  "In  the 
studio  I'll  redo  things,  but  I 
pretty  much  know  when  I'll 
like  it.  I'm  not  a  perfectionist 
at  all.  I  don't  like  overpro- 
duced and  spotless  record- 
ings." 

While  Practicing  Silence  was 
finished  in  the  summer, 
O'Shea  has  no  grand  plans 
for  the  future.  "I've  done 
something  that  I'm  happy 


with  right  now.  I'll  play  to 
support  it  and  the  next  album 
will  be  better:  I  just  want  to 
continue,  and  now  I  just  want 
to  play,"  she  explains.  "Ittook 
me  a  while  to  play  in  front  of 
people,  up  until  about  a  year 
ago.  You  get  nervous,  but  I'm 
getting  to  the  point  now  where 
I'm  enjoying  what  I  do.  Well, 
I  always  enjoyed  it,  but  I'm 
now  comfortable  enough  so  I 
can  have  more  fun  with  it." 

The  acoustic  element  in 
O'Shea's  music  is  seemingly 
easy  to  listen  to,  crossing  over 
many  present  radio  station 
boundaries,  evident  in  the  ra- 
dio play  she's  been  receiv- 
ing. A  couple  of  listeings  to 
Practicing  Si  lencew\\\  pull  you 
right  into  her  simple 
sor]gwriting. 

"I  haven't  been  stuck  in  a 
category,  I've  been  played  in 
a  lot  of  different  places.  The 
funniest  thing  that  somebody 
said  to  me  was  that  I  sound  like 
Stevie  Nicks.  It  was  some  clas- 
sic rock  guy,  but  I  really  like 
hearing  what  everybody  says 
about  me  because  everyone  is 
just  so  different." 


If  you'd  like  a  booklet  about  Jack  Daniel  s  Whiskev,  write  us  here  in  Lvnchburg.  Tennessee  37352.  USA 

'^ALL  GOODS  WORTH  PRICE  CHARGED," 
is  what  Jack  Daniels  nephew  said  in  1907. 
We  re  still  saying  it  today. 

Mr.  Lem  Motlow  put  this  slogan  on  crocks  l^H 
and  barrels  of  his  uncles  whiskey.  You  see,  he 
knew  our  Jack  Daniel's  Tennessee  Whiskey 
was  made  with  Tennessee  cave  spring 
water  and  seeped  through  room  high 
mellowmg  vats  before  aging.  Mr.  Motlow 
knew  value  when  he  saw  it.  And  still 
today  though  Jack  Daniels  is  priced  above 
many  whiskeys,  a  sip  will  prove  its  worth. 

JACK  DANIEL'S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


Her  varied  musical  influ- 
ences do  not  seem  as  strange 
once  you've  heard  the  album. 
"When  I  got  into  high  school 
I  got  into  the  Pixies  and  the 
Cocteau  Twins,  the  4AD  Eng- 
lish stuff.  Lateronwhen  I  started 
doing  clubs  and  stuff,  Edie 
Brickell  was  a  big  inspiration 
because  she  was,  well  I  don't 
th  i  nk  there  were  too  many  si  ng- 
ers  like  her  at  that  time.  I  was 
kind  of  shy,  and  she  had  that 
shy  reputation." 

By  using  her  shyness, 
O'Shea  was  able  to  build  her 
songwriting  ability.  "Music  is 
less  scary  than  talking  to  some- 
one. You're  not  telling  peo- 
ple exactly  how  you're  feel- 
ing. I  write  pretty  constantly,  I 


guess  it's  my  favourite  part. 
Sometimes  I  just  need  to  take  a 
break  from  a  song,  but  that's 
a  good  thing,  then  I  can  come 
back  to  it.  I  used  to  think  that 
you  had  to  write  a  song  in  its 
entirety  immediately,  and  if  you 
didn't  it  wasn't  worthy.  But 
that's  an  immature  way  of 
thinking.  'Like  A  Star'  took 
me  months  to  write  and  I  think 
it's  one  of  the  best  songs  on 
the  record,  one  of  the  best  songs 
I've  written. 

"I  got  a  lot  more  confident 
going  solo  and  I  got  to  explore 
a  little  more.  I  got  ideas  that 
weren't  shot  down.  I  could 
kick  myself  for  not  going  off 
and  doing  it  earlier,  but  I  guess 
the  time  was  right." 


A  touch  of  Jury 
duty,  a  touch  of 
musical  duty 

by  Matthew  Kaminsky 

The  concert  soloist  is  required  to  sustain  the  highest  level  of 
technical  performance,  under  the  intense  scrutiny  of  an  audi- 
ence, while  imparting  an  emotional  profundity  to  noteson  a  sheet 
that  can  be  sensed  by  an  audience  as  eager  to  critique  as  to  enjoy 
a  piece.  Renne,  the  soloist  whose  story  is  contained  in  this  novel, 
drew  much  pleasure  from  his  years  as  a  featured  soloist  in 
orchestras  around  the  world.  He  attained  the  pinnacle  of  success 
asacellist  at  the  age  of  1 7,  and  then,  lost  the  sense  of  communion 
with  a  composer  and  the  instrument  that  he  described  as  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  performance.  A  child  prodigy,  he  had 
devoted  his  chi  Idhood  years  to  the  study  of  the  cello  with  an  aged 
German,  who  had  been  discredited  after  the  war;  his  tutor 
continued  to  play  in  Germany  during  the  Nazi  era,  and  was 
forever  tainted  for  not  having  resigned  his  post  at  the  Munich 
orchestra. 

We  are  i  ntroduced  to  Renne  when  he  is  34,  and  teachi  ng  music 
at  the  University  of  California.  He  sorely  misses  the  aura  of  the 
concert  hall,  and  the  absolute  power  he  once  had  over  audi- 
ences, and  his  instrument.  He  lives  as  a  recluse,  and  feels  his 
separation  from  his  peers  during  his  childhood  condemned  him 
to  a  life  without  normal  social  relations.  Two  pivotal  occurrences 
are  to  alter  his  character:  in  his  34th  year,  he  is  called  to  jury  duty, 
and  he  takes  charge  of  the  tutelage  of  a  nine  year  old  prodigy's 
education  as  a  cellist. 

The  disloca-  ■■^^^■^■^■^■jH  \^\or\%  caused  in 
his  ordinary  ^E|^^lfi^n^nS|^H  mannerofliving 
and  thinking,  ^|lll3KB|BBfil^| 
events, eventu-  ^KKj^^^SSkgS^^^^^^^m  ate  in  Renne's 
coming  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  terms  with  his 
lot  as  a  teacher  ^^^B^^^^^^^^^HM  and  not  a  solo- 
ist, and  help  him  to  bring  an 
end  tohissocial  isolation.  Alongthe  route  to  this  happy  outcome, 
we  are  treated  to  a  number  of  interesting  meditations  on  the  art 
of  performance,  thequalitiesof  music  and  performances  that  can 
move  audiences  and  performers  alike,  and  the  dividing  line 
between  sanity  and  insanity. 

The  last,  decidedly  unmusical,  motif  in  the  novel  occupies 
Renne  while  he  is  in  the  jury  box:  he  is  the  finder  of  fact  in  a  trial 
of  an  ex-Buddhist  monk,  who  in  a  fit  of  rage  (or  insanity)  crushed 
the  skull  of  a  Zen  master  at  a  retreat.  The  dynamics  of  jury 
deliberation  are  effectively  and  amusingly  rendered,  and  the 
tension  between  ju  rors  after  fru  itiess  hou  rs  of  argu  i  ng  is  made  very 
palpable.  However,  the  relationship  formed  by  Renne  with  one 
of  the  women  on  the  jury  left  me  squirming — the  woman  is  ill 
informed  about  classical  music,  and  his  attempts  to  guide  her  to 
an  appreciation  of  classical  music  forms  a  link  between  the 
novel's  storylines.  The  link  is  made  skillfully,  but  passages 
describing  Renne's  angst  on  the  path  to  the  bedroom  have  the 
look  and  feel  of  "dear  diary"  entries.  Even  if  Renne  is  socially 
retarded,  the  point  could  have  been  made  without  resorti  ng  to  the 
stomach  turning  self-revelatory  style  of  these  suspect  pages. 

Renne's  memory  is  triggered  by  the  lessons  he  taught  Kyung- 
Hee,  the  9  year  old  prodigy  whose  musical  education  he  is 
charged  with.  He  is  intent  on  not  allowing  musical  talent  to  have 
a  disruptive  impact  on  Kyung-Hee,  yet  on  ensuring  that  Kyung- 
Hee's  vast  potential  as  a  musician  is  properly  nurtured.  He 
ruminates  over  the  instructions  provided  him  by  Von  Kempen, 
and  draws  on  those  instructions  as  an  inspiration  for  his  task  at 
hand.  He  recreates  the  dusty  but  charming  old  man  beautifully. 
The  lessons  themselves  are  a  source  of  renewal  for  Renne,  and 
enjoyment  for  the  9  year  old.  Nothing  like  any  music  lessons 
I've  ever  had,  but  then  my  talent  for  music  never  extended  any 
further  than  playing  the  Halloween  theme  song  on  piano. 

This  novel's  main  pitfall,  the  diary-like  feel  to  some  of  its 
passages,  is  also  a  source  of  some  of  the  pleasure  i  derived  in 
reading  it.  The  highly  personal  tone  of  the  book,  can  be  endear- 
ing. Salzman  is  very  successful  incapturing  someof  the  musical- 
ity  of  the  lead  characters  in  prose,  and  the  intensity  of  their  joy  in 
producing  music.  Altogether,  a  light  and  entertaining  read. 
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A  force  from  the  east: 
Blues  basketball 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  men's  squad  once  again 
proved  to  be  the  righting  force  of  Ontario 
basketball  at  the  CIAU  championships 
in  Halifax  this  past  weekend. 

In  their  first  CIAU's  since  1990  the 
Blues,  ranked  third  coming  into  the  tour- 
nament, defeated  the  McMastcr  Maraud- 
ers 79-75,  in  the  opening  game  of  the 


championships. 

The  Blues  were  led  by  Carl  Swantce, 
who  scored  26  points  in  total. 

On  the  same  day,  the  other  Ontario 
squad  (representing  the  OUAA  West), 
the  Guelph  Gryphons,  were  beat  by  the 
defending  national  champion  Alberta 
Golden  Bears,  91-80. 

In  beating  Mac — last  year's  CIAU 
silver  medalists  and  1994  OUAA  cham- 
pions— U  of  T  clearly  established  their 


Strrrrrrrrrretch!! 


(Valia  ReinsaluA/S) 


new  reign  as  the  Ontario  litle-hoiders. 

But  in  the  semi-final  match  on  Satur- 
day against  the  Concordia  Stingers,  U  of 
T  was  unable  to  maintain  consistency  in 
its  defence  coverage. 

The  Blues  squad  succumbed  to  an 
early  11-poinl  deficit.  But  three  con- 
secutive shots  from  the  outside  by  U  of  T 
guard  Roland  Semprie  brought  them  out 
of  their  apparent  slump,  and  the  Blues 
led  the  Stingers  by  ten  going  into  the 
final  half.  The  Stingers  came  out  in  the 
second  half  with  a  full  court  press,  quickly 
closing  the  gap. 

Numerous  steals  and  fast  breaks  by 
Concordia  added  to  the  Blues'  eventual 
defensive  breakdown.  That,  coupled  with 
failed  shots  at  the  three-point  and  foul 
line,  the  Blues  lost  control  of  the  game 
and  were  unable  to  challenge  back. 

Hard  physical  contact  by  Concordia's 
Emmerson  Thomas  and  Maxime 
Bouchard,  at  both  sides  of  the  court, 
even  stopped  the  league's  third  best 
rebounder,  U  of  T's  Jason  Dressier  from 
any  second-scoring  attempts. 

Concordia's  defence  won  them  the 
game,  forcing  the  clock  to  run  out,  and 
causing  Blues  to  lose  possession  without 
a  shot,  during  three  consecutive  scoring 
drives  in  the  last  minutes  of  the  game. 

Regardless,  U  of  T  never  gave  up  the 
fight,  certainly  earning  the  respect  of  any 
of  the  Canadian  teams  in  attendance.  As 
there  was  no  consolation  final,  the  Blues 
were  unable  to  show  their  stuff  again 
during  the  weekend. 

The  defending  CIAU  champion  Al- 
berta Golden  Bears  reclaimed  their  title 
in  the  gold  medal  final  match  against 
Concordia. 

Never  trailing,  the  Golden  Bears,  led 
by  Scott  Martell,  with  16  points  and  ten 
rebounds,  Murray  Cunningham  (15 
points  and  1 1  rebounds)  and  guard  Greg 
Badger  with  13  points,  were  victorious, 
beating  the  Stingers  84-66. 

Although  they  didn't  go  all  of  the 
way,  the  Blues  team  is  young,  losing 
only  fifth-year  veteran  Roland  Semprie 
to  graduation  this  year.  They  will  be  a 
predominant  force  next  i^car. 

With  experience,  rookie  Andrew  Rupf 
is  sure  to  add  to  the  core  forwards  Lars 
and  Jason  Dressier.  Combined  with 
guards  Carl  Swantee,  Eddy  Meguerian, 
Chris  Ellison  and  Jason  Gopaul,  the  Blues 
have  a  number  of  successful  combina- 
tions to  put  on  the  court. 

Who  knows?  Next  year,  guided  by 
Blues  head  coach  Ken  Olynyk — named 
CIAU  coach-of-the-year — with  the  as- 
sistance of  Danny  Aning,  Mike  Connolly 
and  John  Robb,  U  of  T  may  be  the  first 
team  in  OUAA  East  history  to  make  it  to 
the  CIAU  finals. 


Graduating  Blue  Sharon  Butler  looking  a  little  blurry. 

The  changing  of 
the  point  guards 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

With  the  1994/95  season  in  the  can,  U 
ofTwomen'sbasketball  coach  Michelle 
Belanger  is  already  looking  forward  to 
next  year. 

With  three  starters  graduating,  there 
is  much  rebuilding  that  needs  to  be 
done.  Finding  a  point  guard  to  replace 
the  departing  Blues'  captain  Laurie 
Pinkney  is  a  top  priority. 

Sharon  Butler  and  CIAU  tourney  all- 
star  Kimberiey  Johnson's  positions  will 
also  need  filling. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  replace 
three  high  quality  starters  overnight, 
Belanger  says  she  is  optimistic  about 
the  look  of  next  year's  forwards. 

"We  are  still  going  to  be  fairly  strong 
but  we're  going  to  be  a  different  look- 
ing team,"  she  said.  "We  are  going  to  be 
a  much  bigger  team  in  our  starting  line- 
up next  year,  but  we  will  be  weaker  in 
the  back  court." 

Belanger  pointed  out  that  U  of  T  will 
still  be  a  contender  for  next  year,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  Ontario  teams 
who  also  have  players  graduating  this 
year. 

Belanger  is  also  hoping  that  OUAA 
all-star  and  Blues  leading  scorer  Justine 
Ellison,  going  into  her  fifth  year,  will 
adopt  the  leadership  role  that  has  been 
left  empty. 

Despite  having  produced  one  of  their 
best  efforts  of  the  year,  the  Blues  re- 
turned home  from  Thunder  Bay  with- 
out a  medal.  Still,  the  fourth-place  fin- 


ish was  enough  to  make  Belanger  proud 
of  her  team. 

"I  was  really  pleased  at  the  way  the 
giris  played.  We  were  by  far  the  best 
team  on  Friday  night,  and  marginally 
second  on  Saturday  night  against  Win- 
nipeg," she  said. 

The  Blues  entered  the  tournament 
ranked  fourth.  They  easily  beat  U  of 
Victoria  on  Friday  night,  then  lost  a 
hcartbrcakerto  Winnipeg  by  four  points. 

Winnipeg,  who  went  on  to  win  the 
tournament,  has  consistently  been  the 
best  team  in  the  nation.  The  semi-final 
game  was  reminiscent  of  last  year's 
gold  medal  match,  where  the  Blues 
concluded  as  runncrs-up. 

Sunday's  game  saw  an  emotional 
collapse  by  the  Blues,  in  with  they  lost 
the  bronze  medal  game  to  their  Ontario 
rivals,  Laurcntian. 

Belanger  added  that  she  could  see 
the  U  of  T  veterans  were  not  emotion- 
ally into  the  game,  going  into  the  final 
half.  She  felt  from  a  coach's  point  of 
view  that  it  was  understandable. 

"It's  tough  to  come  back  and  have  to 
play  them  again.  There  was  never  a 
doubt  that  we  couldn'  i  beat  them.  There 
were  just  as  devastated  |to  be  in  the 
consolation  final)  as  we  were." 

In  their  .semi  -final  match,  Laurcntian 
was  up  by  ten-points  with  two  minutes 
to  go,  but  succumbed  to  Manitoba,  the 
eventual  silver  medalists. 

The  U  of  T  and  Laurcntian  squads 
have  been  in  the  top  three  or  four  spots 
in  the  country  for  the  past  ten  years. 

with  files  from  Valia  Reinsalu 


Nominations  are 
still  open  for  the 
position  of  Varsity 
sports  editor  for 
1995-1996.  For 
more  information, 
call  979-2831  or 
drop  by 
44  St.  George. 
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22     Varsity  Sports 


Monday,  March  20,  1995 


Varsity  Sports  wants  to  know 
what  you  think  about  our 
coverage.  Likes?  Dislikes? 

Drop  us  a  line  at  44  St.  George 
or  e-mail  us  at  varsity 

sports@campuslife.  utoronto.  ca 


Go  nuts,  it's  March  Madness! 


COUNCIL  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 

MAKE  YOUR 
VOICE  HEARD 

Nominations  are  open  until  Friday.  March  24  at  5pm  for 

the  following  positions: 

*  12  Student  Representatives 

(1  Erindale,  1  Scarborough,  10  St.  George) 

*  1  Administrative  Staff  Representative 

All  these  positions  have  a  2-year  term:  May  1, 1995  to  April  30, 1997 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  overall  Athletic  policy  including:  allocati- 
on of  funds  to  program  areas;  staffing  policy;  rental  and  fees  policy. 

Description  of  Student  Constituency 


The  12  student  members  will  be  elected  on  an  "at-large"  basis,  ensuring  thai  there  are  6 
female  members  and  6  male  members,  and  furthermore  that: 

a)  a  minimum  of  2  seats  are  filled  by  full-time  Arts  &  Science  students 
(1  female,  1  male); 

b)  a  minimum  of  2  seals  are  filled  by  full-time  undergraduate  students  registered  in  the 
Professional  Faculties       (1  female,  1  male); 

c)  a  minimum  of  1  seat  is  filled  by  a  part-time  undergraduate  student; 

d)  a  minimum  of  1  seat  is  filled  by  a  student  registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies; 

e)  1  seat  is  filled  by  a  female  student  registered  at  Erindale  College  and  1  seat  is  fdled 
by  a  male  student  registered  at  Scarborough  College. 

f)  4  members  elected  on  an  "at  large"  basis,  so  that  the  total  number  of  students  to  be 
elected  is  6  females  and  6  males. 

A  candidate's  area  of  registration  shall  be  that  as  determined  by  the  current  University 
of  Toronto  registration  regulations,  and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute,  the  decision  of  the 
Office  of  the  University  Registrar  shall  be  final.  Professional  faculty  students  who  are 
cross-registered  at  a  multi-faculty  College  shall  represent  their  area  of 
academic  registration. 

All  University  of  Toronto  students  who  pay  an  Athletics  Centre  fee  are  eligible  to  stand 
for  election,  to  nominate  candidates  and  to  vote.  A  successful  candidate  who  ceases  to 
be  a  student  prior  to  the  completion  of  her/his  term  must  resign  from  the  Council,  and 
a  By-election  may  be  called  to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  term. 


Administrative  Staff  Representative  must  be  a  member  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
administrative  or  technical  staff,  and  not  be  a  student  or  member  of  the  academic  staff, 
and  hold  a  current  staff  membership  in  the  Athletic  Centre.  Full-time  DAR  staff  are 
excluded. 

Nomination  Period  and  Deadline 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Chief  Returning  Officer,  Room 
2066,  Athletic  Centre,  phone  978-4113;  Scarborough  College  Athletic 
Office,  Room  S412A;  and  Erindale  College,  Athletic  Office,  South  build- 
ing. Room  1 1 14.  Nominations  for  all  seats  will  open  on  Monday,  March 
13  at  9:00  am  and  will  remain  open  until  Friday,  March  24,  at  5:00  pm. 
Nomination  papers  must  be  filed  at  any  of  these  offices.  Nominations 
received  elsewhere  or  after  that  time  will  be  invalid. 

For  full  information,  please  contact  the  Chief  Returning  Officer,  978-41 13. 


Spring  is  definitely  in  the  air.  The 
residual  effects  of  the  regular 
winter  freeze-up  are  beginning  to 
dissipate;  essays  are  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  being  due;  and 
final  exams  are  just  around  the 
comer.  But  the  surest  sign  that 
the  daffodils  are  about  to  bloom 
is  on  the  basketball  court.  March 
Madness— the  two  sweetest 
words  in  any  U.S.  college  hoop- 
lover's  vocabulary — is  upon  us 
once  again. 

The  NCAA's  annual  post-sea- 
son hardwood  extravaganza 
tipped-off  last  Thursday,  when 
64  teams  look  their  first  steps  on 
a  road  that  each  hoped  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  Final  Four, 
this  year  to  be  played  in  Seattle. 

Already,  48  squads  have  gone 
home  disappointed,  as  the  tour- 
narticnt  has  rapidly  reached  the 
Sweet  Sixteen.  And  without  fail, 
the  competition  has  been  its  typi- 
cal self — well-played  roundball, 
last  shot  finishes,  overtime  thrill- 
ers, and.  of  course,  the  usual  slate 
of  first-round  upsets. 

l^w-ranked  and  relatively  un- 
known entries  such  as  Manhattan 
and  Miami  of  Ohio  became  in- 
stant heriKS  for  the  underdogs  of 
this  worid,  when  they  wiped  out 
Oklahoma  and  Arizona  respec- 
tively on  opening  day.  The  Wild- 
cats of  Arizona  were  a  Final  Four 
team  last  year,  and  it  was  Mi- 
ami's first  NCAA  tournament  win 
since  1978. 

Then,  the  following  day,  there 
was  the  triple-OT  heroics  of  Old 
Dominion  as  they  kninrked  off 
Villanova,  and  Wcbcr  State  stun- 
ning Michigan  State,  one  of  the 
pre-toumey  favourites  and  an- 
other of  last  year's  Final  Four 
squads. 


Needless  to  say,  all  of  the  gi- 
ant-killing thus  far  has  provided 
further  reasons  as  to  why  many 
people  consider  this  particular  64- 
team,  three  week,  six-round,  sin- 
gle game  knockout  play-off  for- 
mal the  ultimate  post-season  com- 
petition. 

And  with  the  David-like  slay- 
ings  by  small  schools  such  as  Old 
Dominion,  the  heat  has  been  taken 
off  the  tournament's  selection 
committee  who  were  levied  with 
much  criticism  for  some  of  their 


The  Final 
Score 

Ai.AN  Hari-Singh 


picks. 

As  Fran  Fraschilla,  the  coach 
of  the  Jaspers  of  Manhattan,  ob- 
served 10  the  eagerly  awaiting 
media  horde  after  his  learn  ousted 
Oklahoma:  "[the  selection  com- 
mittee |  are  not  quite  as  dumb  as 
people  think." 

But  the  on-court  dramatics  arc 
only  part  of  what  makes  March 
Madness  such  an  absorbing  spec- 
tacle. 

Unlike  other  collegiate  or  pro 
play-offcompetiiions,  it's  the  off- 
court  theatrics  involving  the  fans 
that  are  half  the  fun  of  this  par- 
ticular championship. 

It  begins  with  the  64  combat- 
ants, who  are  selected  from  right 
across  the  U.S.  This  means  that 
not  only  is  March  Madness  a  hoop 
tourney,  it's  also  a  geography  les- 
son (where  exactly  is  Gonzaga?). 
And  with  the  regional  diversity 
comes  the  regional  eccentricities. 


The  colour  and  Oavour  that  each 
school's  dyed-in-the-wool  fol- 
lowers bring  to  the  games  pro- 
vides the  festivities  with  iis  unique 
feel. 

loyally,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  in  this 
mix.  Being  a  "casual "  fan  is  not  a 
term  that  can  be  used  to  describe 
those  who  watch  U.S.  college 
sports.  NCAA  roundball  is  no 
exception. 

The  thousands  of  fans  who 
made  and  are  continuing  to  make 
their  way  to  points  around 
America,  do  so  because  they  are 
absolutely  committed  (some 
would  say  certifiably)  to  their 
teams.  When  it  comes  to  tourna- 
ment time,  winning  is  all  that 
matters.  As  always,  more  than  a 
few  tears  have  been  shed  in  the 
past  few  days  over  defeats. 

And  that's  the  real  beauty  of 
March  Madness. 

The  action  on  the  court,  aug- 
mented by  the  sideline  passions 
that  fuel  this  event,  arc  an  allure 
that  even  those  who  normally  just 
watch  from  the  periphery  simply 
can't  help  but  be  drawn  to.  Just 
like  other  play-offs,  you  don't 
necessarily  have  lo  be  a  fan  lo 
watch.  But  in  no  other  tourney 
can  you  just  pick  a  team,  go  along 
for  the  ride,  and  get  completely 
caught  up  in  the  excitement.  And 
as  any  post-season  competition 
worth  its  salt  should,  it  gets  better 
with  each  subsequent  round. 

Which  is  what  possibly  makes 
March  Madness  the  ultimate 
sports  competition  for  audience 
participation.  Just  choose  a  team, 
follow  them  to  the  hitler  end,  if 
that's  their  fale,  and  like  millions 
of  others  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
go  a  little  nuts. 


Swimmers  enjoy  their  year 


BY  Ian  Tocher 
Varsity  Staff 

Th^  U  of  T  swim  team  ended  its  season  earlier  this 
month  at  the  national  CIAU  championships  in  Que- 
bec City  The  men  captured  the  leam  silver  medal, 
while  the  women  earned  a  ihird-place  bronz£. 

Although  these  results  arc  admirable.  Blues  head 
coach  Byron  MacDonald  said  they  are  not  what  U 
of  T  is  accustomed  lo  achieving.  He  said  the  Blues 
swim  lo  win  and  that  the  swimmers  were  disap- 
pointed by  falling  short  of  the  national  titles. 

However,  MacDonald  personally  feels  the  sea- 
son was  rewarding,  because  of  the  promise  he  sees 
for  the  future. 

'There  is  no  question  we  like  to  win, "  the  coach 
said.  "But  I  would  still  rank  this  year  as  a  very 
successful  one.  Our  first  goal  is  lo  have  each  swim- 
mer improve  and  reach  their  potential.  I  feel  we  did 
that,  and  we  have  some  lop  recruits  coming  to  us 
next  year  so  the  team  titles  will  revert  back  to  us 
pretty  soon." 

While  first-place  team  honours  proved  elusive 
for  the  Blues,  many  of  the  Toronto  swinuners  en- 
joyed individual  success. 

Second  year  phys-ed  student  Simon  Ebcrlie  led 
ihc  men's  team  with  victories  in  both  the  200  and 
400  metre  individual  freestyle  races,  and  Rob 
Sampson  scored  the  win  in  the  200-metre  butterfly 
event. 

Ebcrlie,  part  of  U  of  T' s  1 994  OU  AA  gold  medal 
walerpolo  leam,  also  swam  a  leg  on  ihe  gold  medal 
men  s  relay  team,  along  wiih  Andrew  Foulds,  Stan 
McLaurin  and  Steve  Georgiev. 

MacDonald  pointed  out  the  departing  veterans  of 
his  team  also  went  out  on  a  note  of  success.  Two 
silver  medals  were  picked  up  by  Foulds  in  his 
individual  events,  while  McLaurin  and  Joe  Agocs 
each  added  a  bronze  medal  to  their  trophy  cases. 

I*articipants  and  spectators  alike  were  stunned  by 
the  performance  of  U  of  T's  Peggy  Corkum,  as  she 
swam  to  victory  smashing  the  national  800-meire 
freestyle  record  by  a  full  eight  seconds. 

Blues  assistant  coach  Linda  Kiefer  categorized 
Corkum's  effort  as  simply  a  tremendous  perform- 
ance. 

Corkum  was  more  reserved  in  her  assessment. 

"I  guess  it  is  quite  a  bit  to  win  by."  she  modestly 
admitted,  "but  I  would  have  thought  the  record 
would  have  been  faster.  Actually,  I'mjust  happy  to 
have  set  my  personal  best  time." 

Corkum  also  swam  for  gold  in  the  200-metre 


freestyle  relay  race,  with  teammates  Beth  Hollihan, 
Rebecca  Glennie  and  Jodie  Taylor.  Departing  vet- 
eran Glennie  also  placed  third  in  the  400-mctrc 
individual  medley. 

MacDonald  said  this  year's  results  are  right  on 
largcl  for  those  Blues  with  Olympic  aspirations. 

'The  goal  for  Eberiic  and  Sampson  was  to  be 
national  champion  even  when  we  started  to  uain  in 
September,"  he  said.  "With  that  now  done,  it's  on  to 
even  bigger  things,  like  berths  on  the  Olympic  team. 
The  next  step  is  to  go  to  the  summer  national 
championships  and  then  to  a  meet  called  the  Pan 
Pacifies.  There  arc  no  guarantees,  but  they'll  both 
give  it  a  hell  of  a  try." 

Ebcrlie  said  his  recent  winning  ways  have  en- 
couraged him  to  intensify  his  workouts.  He  will 
spend  the  summer  training  in  the  Varsity  pool. 

"I  didn't  get  best  times  in  Quebec,  but  I  raced 
really  well  and  I'm  pretty  happy  with  that,"  said 
Ebcrlie.  "I  still  have  togcl  alittle  faster  if  I'm  going 
to  make  the  national  team,  but  Byron  (MacDonald) 
is  a  great  coach  and  that  helps  me  a  lot.  I  pretty  much 
have  to  get  more  serious.  I  have  to  admit  I'm  pretty 
lazy  sometimes." 

While  Ebcrlie  will  be  back  next  year,  many 
familiar  faces  will  be  gone. 

But  despite  losing  some  of  his  best  swimmers  to 
graduation  this  summer,  MacDonald  foresees  a  lot 
of  success  for  the  Blues. 

"We  have  some  key  people  leaving  and  that's  a 
concern  for  us.  There's  no  question  we've  got  a 
huge  gap  to  fill,  particularly  on  the  men's  team,  but 
it  looks  like  we  have  probably  the  best  recruit  in  the 
country  coming  next  year,"  said  MacDonald. 

The  women's  attack  will  be  bolstered  by  the 
arrival  of  Michelle  Killen.  She  began  a  swimming 
scholarship  in  the  States  but  transferred  to  U  of  T 
last  year. 

As  a  transfer  student,  she  was  ineligible  to  swim 
in  competition  this  year,  so  she  is  eager  to  join  the 
team  in  more  than  just  practices. 

The  coach  is  satisfied — for  now.  He  regards  this 
past  season  as  a  prosperous  building  period,  but  he 
intends  lo  return  U  of  T  to  the  top-rank  of  Canadian 
university  swimming  as  soon  as  possible. 

MacDonald  said  he  feels  like  sleeping  for  a  week, 
after  enduring  over  six  months  of  i  wice-a-day  train- 
ing sessions.  But  he  insisted  he  will  be  ready,  and  he 
recommends  his  swimmers  get  their  rest  while  they 
can,  because  there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  before 
challenging  for  the  national  championships  again 
next  spring. 


Classifieds 


Monday,  March  20,  1995 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8,50  for  25  words  and  $630  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3J5  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $T  0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Subntit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  SL  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Tliursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


LARGE  BASEMENT  AVAILABLE 

in  5  bedroom  house.  May  1 0th.  $31 5/mth 
utilities  include.  College  &  Spadina. 
Laundry.  Own  shower.  2  fridges.  No  pets. 
Non-smoking.  Brigitta  @  515-9053. 

MOVING  TO  LONDON,  ONTARIO? 

Rooms  available  in  spacious  6  bedroom 
house.  Minutes  from  UWO.  Parking, 
laundry,  living  room,  dining  room.  275/ 
300+  41 6-324-8548  /  51 9-535-3063. 


CHARIUIING,  SUNNY  COSY 

furnished  room  in  quiet  home,  Bloor  and 
Balhurst.  May  1.  $350  inclusive.  537- 
3222. 


HOUSE  FOR  RENT 

Rogers/Kane  -  main  fir.  3  bdrms,  kitchen, 
basement,  prkg,  garage,  (Near  TTC, 
shops,  laundry).  April  1st.  $1000/mo.  + 
utilities.  Stove  and  fridge  included.  T/P  # 
657-1552. 


SUBLET:  APRIL  /  MAY  -  AUGUST 

1  bedroom  apt.  in  small  bidg  at  206  St. 
George  St.  Very  clean  and  bright  with  an 
awesome  view.  Parking  available.  $801. 
Call  944-8348. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
ordrop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1  ;30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


YONGE  AND  EGLINTON 

Accurate.  $2/page.  l^serprinting.  No  extra 
rush  overnight  (in  by  midnight,  out  at  1 
p.m.).  481  -3089  after  1  p.m.  Second  Copy 
free! 


CHILD  CARE 

Having  trouble  deciding  about  the  best 
type  of  care  for  your  child?  Need  subsidy 
information?  Register  for  a  free  wori<shop 
on  March  22, 12-1 :30p.m.  Call  the  U  of  T 
Family  Care  Advisor  978-0951 . 


WANTED 


SWIM  DIRECTOR,  HEAD  TENNIS 

Arl,  Pottery,  Beadmaking,  Water-ski,  Sail, 
Windsurf,  Canoe,  Judo,  Gymnastics, 
Photo,  Archery,  Jazz  Dance  Instructors, 
Accompanist  (piano).  Fax  resume  (514) 
481-7863,  Pripstein's  Camp  5702  Cote 
St.  Luc  #202,  Montreal  H3X  2E7 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Eam  $10.00  for  1  hour's  work  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networi<ed  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


LOOKING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT? 

Look  at  the  1995  Ontario  Student 
Employment  Guide  first.  Available  at  your 
campus  bookstore  or  by  calling  toll-free  1  - 
800-401-4059. 


PUBLISHER  REQUIRES  ASSISTANT 

Bilingual  (French/English)  assistant 
required  for  varied  duties.  Downtown 
location.  Flexible  hours.  Must  be  reliable 
and  have  use  of  car.  (416)  510-7542. 

STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  Conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how  to 
land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus, 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Asia 
Facts,  (UT),  PO  Box  93,  Kingston,  ON 
K7L  4V6. 


STUDENTS  WANTED 

May/June  to  run  lunchtime  baseball 
program  in  elementary  schools  in  the 
following  areas  -  North  York,  Etobicoke, 
Scarboro,  Ajax,  Unionville,  Buttonville,  St. 
Catharines,  Ottawa,  etc.  For  more  Info 
call  Michael  (905)  889-5628. 

EXCELLENT  SUMMER  JOB 
OPPORTUNITY 

Limited  Summer  Manager  positions 
available  throughout  Metro  Toronto.  We 
will  teach  all  business  and  technical  skills 
to  those  hired.  Average  1 994  profit  $5500+. 
Application  deadline  is  March  24.  Call  1- 
800-268-4248  for  info  or  fax  your  resume 
to  (41 6)  259-9350.  Action  Student  Window 
Cleaners. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR 
RESEARCH  STUDY 

on  hormonal  changes  in  eating  disorders. 
We  are  looking  for  healthy  women  aged 
20-45.  Overnight  hospital  stay  required. 
Small  remuneration  provided.  Call  Dr. 
Levitan,  Clarice  Institute  of  Psychiatry, 
979-6868. 

BILINGUAL  JOB-SEEKERS 

You  speak  great  French,  but  want  a  perfect 
French  resume.  Special  offer  -  resume 
translation  only  $39.99.  Limit  500  words. 
London  Paris  Translation  Co.  17  St. 
Joseph,  Suite  309.  Near  St.  Mikes.  Fax 
463-5191. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 


IMMIGRATION/CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
CANADA 

Margaret  LaBerge,  B.A.,  M.Ed., 
Commissioner  of  Oaths,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Qualified  Services  to  Help  you 
Succeed!  Forms  S.O.S.  Inc.  512-1451. 


ADLERIAN  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

OHIP  covered.  Dr.  A.  Franklin.  416-920- 
7337.  55  St.  Clair  West,  Suite  126. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  AT  U  OF  T 
BOOKSTORE 

The  Step-by-Step  Self  Marketing  Kit.  A 
complete,  practical  workbook  to  start  you 
career  NOW.  Learn  to  identify  and  market 
all  your  skills;  be  "interview  smart",  present 
yourself  professionally;  tap  into  the  hidden 
job  market.  Discover  the  art  of  great 
resume  preparation  and  the  secret  of 
successful  marketing  letters  and  much 
more.  Written  for  Canadians  by  a 
Canadian  Human  Resources  professional 
with  over  20  years  expertise. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357.  1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 


VIOLINIST  NEEDED  TO  PERFORM 

for  Art  Film  on  Florence.  Contact:  Domenic 
416-241-5908. 

INCOME  TAX  RETURNS. 

Done  very  fast,  very  cheap.  Bloor-Spadina 
location.  535-2784. 

CANADIAN  WOODLANDS  TOURING 
COMPANY 

The  only  direct  service  to  Algonquin  Park. 
Coming  May  '95.  For  Budget  Travellers, 
by  Budget  Travellers.  (416)  469-4356. 

PREGNANT?  CONSIDER  PRIVATE 
ADOPTION 

Warm  fun-loving  couple  wishes  to  adopt 
newbom.  Confidentiality  assured.  Legal. 
Let  us  help  you  through  this  difficult  time. 
905-841-1965. 

FREE  DENTAL  CARE 

Patient  needed  for  national  dental  board 
examination.  Call  (416)  467-0733. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro./bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations. 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax:416-322-5890 


LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  - 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  March  25  for  the  April 
GRE!  Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737  or  1 
800  567-7737 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  organizing  and  editing 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
campus.  Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 

ESSAY  HELP  ESL  TUTORING 

Ph.D.  student  (English),  experienced  copy 
editor,  university  instructor  offers  very 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill  at  489-9679. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an 
"A"  but  your  writing  only  gels  you  a  "B"? 
Work  with  a  professional  editor  to  improve 
your  grades  and  give  your  papers  an 
edge.  Call  699-6735 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  In 
Math  137Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient. 


ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Friendly,  experienced  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  Reasonable  rates. 
Emergencies  welcome!  Fax  service  also 
available.  Call  Chariotle:  416-597-2228. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  ASSISTANCE 

Graduate  with  professional  writing  and 
editing  experience  available  to  clean  up 
your  papers  and  Increase  your  grades. 
Call  Darren  at  532-8944. 


TUTORS  REQUIRED 

for  Thermodynamics  and  Fluid  Machinery 
for  the  A.P.E.O.  confirmatory  exams. 
Please  contact  Andre  at  416-258-7235 
and  leave  a  voice  message. 

ESSAYS 

Assist  in  organizing,  writing  and 
researching  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828.  Downtown  and  MIssissauga. 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS  NOW 

Get  help  now!  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exam  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 

ESSAY  HELP 

Ph.D.  graduate  with  publications  will 
criticize  and  edit  social  science  essays. 
$3.00  per  page,  consultation  included.  St. 
George  campus.  Call  Dennis,  975-0518. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 

ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonatjie  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (416)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


KEEP  THIS  AD! 

$2.00/page.  Includes  spelling  and 
grammar  check,  laser-quality  printing,  plus 
your  assignment  on  diskette.  "Rush" 
service  available.  Call  406-0768. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
nnore  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
tvlonday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions, 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


Magna  for  Canada 
CHOLARSHip  Fund 


the  Prime  Minister 


of  Canada 


what  would  you  do 
improve  hving  stan^rfs 


Your  innovative  response  to  this 
question  could  make  you  a  winner  in 
a  new.  national  scholarship  program. 

$1,000,000.00  has  been  set  aside  to 
establish  the  Magna  For  Canada 
Scholarship  Fund,  an  annual  awards 
program  for  Canadian  college  and 
university  students. 

By  inspiring  the  leaders  of  tomorrow 
and  harnessing  their  ingenuity,  this 
awards  program  will  provide  a  national 
forum  for  new  ideas  designed  to  create 
a  more  prosperous  Canada. 

The  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Scholarsliip  Fund  will  pro\ide  iuinual 
aw  ards  beginning  this  year  to  ten  Regional 
Winners  from  across  the  countn,  one  of  w  honi 
will  be  declared  the  National  >^  inner. 

This  awards  prognim  has  been  established  by 
Magna  International  Inc..  Quiadas  largest  supplier 
of  automotive  systems  and  components,  ;md  the 
Fair  Enterprise  Institute,  a  non-pohtical  and 
non-profit  organization  founded  to  impro\e 
Quiadian  li\ing  standards. 

Selection  Criteria 

A  national  panel  of  judges  will  select  winners 
based  on  the  extent  to  which  responses  to  the 
above  question  offer  innovati\e  and  workable 
solutions.  Consideration  will  idso  be  given  to 
extra-curricular  acti\  ities  and  grades. 

Finalists  will  be  required  to  give  oral 
presentations  of  their  proposals. 

.\pphcants  must  be  full-time  students  at  an 
accredited  Quiadiiui  college  or  uni\ersit\. 


Monetary  Awards  &  Internships 

SS. ()()()  will  be  awarded  to  each  Regional 
Winner  and  an  additional  S5.0()0  to  the  National 
Winner.  SI 0.000  will  be  granted  to  the  college  or 
university  of  the  National  ^  inner 

I  pon  graduation,  the  National   inner  will  also 
be  offered  a  paid,  one-year  internship  with  the 
CEO  of  Magna  International  Inc.  and  the  Regional 
W  inners  will  be  offered  paid  summer  internships 
within  the  companv. 

Invitational  Category 

In  addition  to  student  participants,  up  to  ten 
recognized  Canadians  will  be  in\ited  to  submit 
proposals,  one  of  whom  will  be  declared  the 
Invitational  ^  inner  and  awarded  $20,000. 

Gala  Awards  Dinner 

The  National  W  inner  will  be  declared  at  a  Gala 
Awards  Dinner  in  the  fall  of  1995  and  honoured 
together  with  the  other  award  winners. 
The  proposals  of  the  award  w  inners  and 
Invitational  participants  will  be  pubhshed  in  a 
book  w  hich  w  ill  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

Regional   inners  will  each  receive  an 
all-expense  piiid  trip  to  the  Gala  .\wards  Dinner. 


How  TO  Participate 

Flense  submit  the  folloii  ing: 

A  ma.ximum  2.S()0-word  proposal  on 
tvpe-written.  H'/j'  xH"  paper,  in  either 
official  language,  responding  to  the 
question: 7/" row  were  tlje  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  what  would  you  do  to 
improve  living  standards  and  unify  tlje 
countr)'?" 

On  a  separate  piece  of  tvpe-w  ritten, 
8'/2"xH  "  paper,  please  outhne  in  this 
order  your: 

•  Full  name,  address  and  telephone 
number 

•  College  or  university,  area  and  year  of 
study 

•  Extra-curricular  activities 

•  .Maximum  30-word  description  of  why 
you  wish  to  participate  in  this 
competition 

3.  An  official  transcript  of  your  grades 

Send  your  proposal,  person^d  information 
page  and  transcript  to  the  following  address 
no  later  than  June  3o.  1995. 

Magna  For  Canada 
Scholarship  Fund 

36  Apple  Creek  Boulevard 
Markham,  Ontario 
L3R  4V4 

Note:     Submissions  w  ill  not  be  returned. 
Contest  finalists  will  be  notified. 
By  submitting  your  proposal  you  will  have 
authori/ed  its  publication  in  whole  or  in 
part.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call: 
l-8l)()-9"(i-2462 


Thursday,  March  23,  1995 


Pleas  for  redress  of  head  tax  and  exclusion  act  ignored 

Chinese-Canadian  claim  talcen  to  UN 


Tuesday  was  the  International  Day  for  the  Elimination  of 
Racial  Discrimination.  On  this  day  members  of  the  Chinese- 
Canadian  community  took  their  claim  of  redress  against  the 
federal  government  to  the  UN.  (Samantha  Rajasingham/VS) 


Now  IS  the  time  we  dance:  Spanglett 

Queen's  really 

out  of  OUSA 


Cops  baffled  by 
missing  knockers 

There  is  a  lonely  antique  lion's  head 
knocker  on  the  front  door  of  Simcoe 
Hall. 

Its  partner  of  many  decades  disap- 
peared two  weeks  ago.  The  absence  of 
the  lion  was  discovered  on  Friday 
March  10.  It  is  assumed  to  have  gone 
missing  during  the  night. 

Constable  Steve  Cox  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Police  says  the  knock- 
ers are  invaluable. 

"I  wouldn't  even  want  to  guess  its 
worth.  It's  invaluable,  you  can't  re- 
place it.,  .they '  ve  been  there  for  years." 

Cox  says  that  if  the  missing  lion 
doesn't  return,  then  new  door  knock- 
ers will  have  to  be  bought. 


He  hopes  ihc  rogue  lion  head's  will 
feel  so  guilty  that  it  returns  to  its 
lonely  partner. 

Staff 

New  loans  prove 
too  costly 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  A  study  by  the 
provincial  education  ministry  has 
shown  that  a  provincial  income-con- 
tingent student  loan  program  would 
cost  more  to  run  than  the  current  On- 
tario Student  Assistance  Program. 

Income-contingent  loan  repayment 
is  a  form  of  assistance  where  students 
would  repay  their  loans  through  their 
income  taxes  after  graduation.  Only 
ex-students  who  make  more  than  a 
certain  amount  would  have  to  begin 
repayment. 

A  federal  income-contingent  repay- 
ment program  has  been  suggested  as  a 
possible  compensation  for  the  decrease 
in  federal  subsidies  for  education. 

The  federal  government  expects  to 
implement  a  form  of  income -contin- 
gent repayment  by  1997. 

But  the  provincial  study,  completed 
in  January,  concluded  that  income- 
contingent  repayment  would  cost 
Ontario  more  than  OSAP. 

The  government  would  gel  back  45 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  loaned,  com- 
pared to  the  80  cents  per  dollar  it 
currently  gets  back  on  OSAP  loans, 
according  to  ministry  spokesperson 
Richard  Jackson. 

"[Income-contingent  repayment] 
gets  presented  as  a  sort  of  wonderful 
program  that  will  sol  ve  all  of  the  fund- 
ing problems,"  said  Jackson.  "But  ul- 
timately [post-secondary  education] 
has  to  be  paid  for  by  taxpayers,  includ- 
ing students." 

Jackson  said  income-contingent 
repayment  might  work,  but  not  for 
Ontario. 

The  computer-modelled  study  was 
the  second  the  province  has  done  to 
see  if  income-contingent  repayment 
could  be  used  in  the  provincial  student 
loan  program. 

Last  year,  a  pilot  program  offered 
1,(X)0  test  loans.  Only  100  students 
took  one,  and  of  those  only  seven  are 
making  enough  money  to  pay  them 
back. 

Studies  in  Alberta  and  New  Bruns- 
wick have  come  to  similar  conclu- 
sions. 

"Everything  I've  seen  about  this 
plan  has  led  me  to  believe  it  would  be 
a  complete  flop,"  says  Dalton 
McGuinly ,  the  MPP  for  Ottawa  South 
and  Liberal  critic  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, who  supported  the  new  loan 
system  until  seeing  the  figures. 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Members  of  the  Chinese-Canadian  com- 
munity are  taking  their  claim  for  redress 
from  the  government  of  Canada  to  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Chinese-Canadian  National 
Council  announced  on  Tuesday  they  will 
be  taking  their  claim  to  the  UN,  after  1 1 
years  of  unsuccessful  negotiation  with 
the  federal  government. 

The  council  is  seeking  redress  for  the 
"head  tax"  paid  by  4,000  Chinese  immi- 
grants in  order  to  enter  the  country.  The 
tax,  which  ran  as  high  as  $500  a  person, 
was  levied  from  1885-1923. 

The  council  is  also  seeking  an  apol- 
ogy for  the  Chinese  Immigration  Act, 
also  known  as  the  Exclusion  Act,  which 
prohibited  Chinese  immigration  from 
1923-47. 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  head  tax  payers 
are  still  alive,  according  to  Alan  Li  the 
president  of  the  council. 

"[This  was]  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional human  rights,"  said  Li.  "Canada 
has  refused  to  settle  blatantly  racist  acts 
against  its  own  people.  The  delay  means 
over  half  of  the  head  tax  payers  have 
passed  away,  but  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  widows  and  descendants." 

Samantha  Lam  is  one  of  those  de- 
scendants. Lam' s  great-grandfather  came 
to  Canada  in  the  late  1 800s  to  help  build 
the  Canadian  National  Railway.  His  son. 


however,  had  to  pay  $500  to  come  to 
Canada — and  leave  his  wife  behind. 

"The  Exclusion  Act  enacted  then  made 
it  impossible  to  reunite  my  family,"  said 
Lam.  "My  grandmother  was  separated 
from  her  husband  for  30  years.  [There 
were]  years  and  years  of  families  being 
torn  apart." 

For  Lam's  family,  she  says  the  legacy 
of  racism  has  not  allowed  them  to  feel 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

Queen's  university  students  voted  to 
leave  the  Ontario  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Alliance  in  an  annual  public  meet- 
ing of  the  student  body  Tuesday  evening. 

"Sitting  there  watching  this  happen 
was  unbelievable,"  said  Michael  Bums, 
executive  director  of  OUSA,  a  provin- 
cial lobby  group  that  supports  income- 
contingent  repayment  of  student  loans. 

Students  were  to  have  voted  on  their 
membership  in  OUSA  in  a  referendum 
scheduled  for  March  21  and  22.  The 
referendum  was  cancelled  last  Friday. 
Earlier,  allegations  of  financial  miscon- 
duct had  resulted  in  the  resignation  of 
members  of  the  pro-OUS A  lobby. 

Student  council  president-elect  Keith 
Mc  Arthur  spoke  in  favour  of  pulling  out 
of  the  alliance  on  Tuesday  evening. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  (the  alliance] 
just  hasn't  provided  the  financial  ac- 
countability they  should  have," 
McAnhur  said. 

However,  Mc  Arthur  said  he  still  sup- 
ports the  alliance  in  principle. 

"My  hope  is  that  this  will  force  OUSA 
to  clean  up  its  house,"  he  said. 

The  referendum  campaign  became 
embroiled  in  controversy  when  mem- 
bers of  the  Out  of  OUSA  Campaign 
asked  the  Alma  Mater  Society,  Queen's 
student  council,  to  release  the  organiza- 


like  full  Canadian  citizens. 

"History  feels  real  for  the  direct  de- 
scendants," she  said.  "We're  proud  to  be 
Canadian  and  I  hope  our  government 
hears  us." 

Around  1900,  Chinese  immigrants 
were  seen  as  undesirables,  says  Avvy 
Go,  a  member  of  the  council. 

"It  was  plain  and  simple  racism,"  she 
said.  "They  were  giving  land  grants  to 


tion's  budget  and  quarterly  reports. 

On  March  10,  the  council  released  an 
operating  budget  that  members  of  the 
campaign  claimed  was  fraudulent.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  alliance  had  set  aside 
$2,000  for  rent  on  their  Toronto  offices, 
offices  that  are  actually  given  to  them 
rent-free. 

According  to  The  Queen's  Journal, 
the  university's  student  newspaper,  cur- 
rent council  president  Taz  Pirmohamed 
also  said  that  quarterly  reports  had  not 
been  kept,  as  required  by  the  alliance's 
constitution. 

Two  days  later,  the  leaders  of  Queen's 
pro-OUSA  lobby,  including  McArthur, 
officially  dissolved  themselves,  citing 
concerns  with  the  management  of  the 
alliance's  finances. 

But  supporters  of  the  provincial  group 
maintain  that  the  outcome  of  Tuesday's 
vote  did  not  reflect  the  views  of  Queen's 
students. 

"My  impression  is  that  the  meeting 
was  slacked — it  wasn't  representative  of 
Queen's  students,"  said  Barry  McCartan, 
executive  director  of  U  of  T's  Associa- 
tion of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students, 
an  alliance  member. 

"Something  bizarre  has  happened  at 
Queen's — it  seems  a  host  of  non-issues, 
together  with  a  pack  of  crap  from  the 
"No"  side,  have  led  to  this  negative  re- 
sult," said  McCartan. 
Please  see  "Membership,"  page  2 


Europeans  and  Asians  were  targets  of 
racist  immigration  laws." 

The  council  says  they  are  disappointed 
with  the  federal  government — in  par- 
ticular Sheila  Finestone,  the  minister  of 
multiculturalism. 

"What  angers  me  most  is  what 
Finestone  said  to  the  media  that  we  were 
willing  to  pay  the  tax.  But  we  were  the 
Please  see  "New,"  page  2 


Summer  jobs  cut 

BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  federal  summer  employment  program  will  employ  1 5,000 
fewer  students  than  it  did  last  summer,  the  government  con- 
firmed Friday. 

The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  federal  program  was  due  to 
cuts  in  last  month's  budget,  according  to  Richard  Courville, 
the  chief  of  the  youth  programs  unit  of  the  Ministry  of  Human 
Resources  and  Development. 

The  Summer  Employment  Experience  Development  pro- 
gram, or  SEED,  the  main  program  targeted  at  university  and 
college  students,  has  had  its  budget  for  this  year  cut  from  $98 
million  to  under  $60  million,  according  to  ministry  figures. 

"It  is  a  fairiy  healthy  cut,"  said  Rob  Scott,  the  program's 
Toronto  co-ordinator. 

SEED  is  also  changing  its  name.  It  will  now  be  called  the 
Summer  Career  Placements  program. 

The  money  will  still  go  to  the  same  place — wage  subsidies 
to  employers  who  hire  summer  help. 

But  the  financial  cuts  will  result  in  a  drop  in  the  number  of 
students  getting  summer  employment  through  federal  pro- 


by  $40  million 

grams  from  60,000  to  44,500,  the  ministry  concedes. 

That  number  is  also  lower  than  in  the  final  year  of  the 
Mulroney-Campbell  government,  which  set  a  target  of 48,000 
employed  youth. 

Then  Prime  Minister  Kim  Campbell  announced  $88  million 
would  be  spent  on  the  summer  program  in  1993,  a  number  the 
Liberals  increased  last  year. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Students  has  criticized  the  cuts 
to  summer  employment,  saying  it  comes  at  a  time  that  the 
federal  government  is  making  it  more  difficult  to  go  to  univer- 
sity and  college. 

"This  is  not  very  good  news  for  post-secondary  students," 
said  Jocelyn  Charron,  government  relations  co-ordinator  for 
the  federation.  "There  are  going  to  be  fewer  jobs  created  this 
summer." 

"If  you  just  compare  the  two  numbers,  I  don't  disagree  with 
you,"  said  ministry  spokesperson  Courville.  He  said  the  recent 
federal  budget  limited  the  ministry's  options. 

"We  had  to  be  fiscally  prudent.  Having  said  that,  we  were 
still  able  to  come  up  with  a  reasonable  approach." 

Another  reason  for  the  cut  was  planned  increases  in  the 
Please  see  "CFS,"  page  3 
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Back  to  work  legislation  expected  to  relieve  commuters 

strike  strands  students  in  suburbs 
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Big  booth.  Little  head.  No 

BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Commuting  U  of  T  students  are 
bemg  slowed  by  the  rail  strike. 

Karen  Lambert,  a  second-year 
student,  is  one  of  those  people 
facing  difficulties  parking.  She 
says  she  now  drives  to  the  sub- 
way instead  of  taking  the  GO 
train. 

"The  driving  takes  longer.  You 
have  to  pay  the  extra  money  for 
parking,  and  if  the  parking  lot  is 
full  you  have  to  go  to  another 
station.  My  monthly  |GO  and 


people:  Union  Station. 

(Chris  Black) 
TTC]  pass,  I  can't  use  it  I  want 
my  money  back,"  she  said. 

Lambert  said  that  the  subway 
ride  takes  about  the  same  amount 
of  time,  but  is  more  crowded. 

Students  in  outlying  areas  arc 
finding  life  without  commuter 
trains  full  of  headaches. 

Cheryl  Hankinson,  athird-year 
student,  said  she  missed  class 
entirely  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

"I  had  classes  during  the  day. 
I  during!  rush  hour.  So  I  stayed 
home  Monday.  There  are  line- 
ups for  the  buses,  off  peak  hours 
its  not  so  bad." 


GO  commuter  trains  stopped 
moving  after  the  dispute  between 
Canadian  Pacific  and  its  unions 
snowballed  on  Saturday,  causing 
Canadian  National  and  Via  Rail 
workers  to  strike  or  be  locked 
out. 

CP  locked  out  one  of  its  un- 
ions, the  Canadian  Auto  Work- 
ers, after  it  refused  to  cross  the 
picket  lines  of  the  3,200-strong 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Employees  who  walked  off 
the  job  on  March  13. 

The  rail  strike  is  a  culmination 
of  a  14-month  dispute  between 
CN,  CP,  Via  Rail  and  their  un- 
ions. 

More  students  are  taking  the 
TTC  as  a  result.  But  Lynn 
Hillboum,  director  of  corporate 
relations  for  the  TTC,  says  the 
increased  ridership  will  not  have 
many  adverse  effects  fortravelers. 

"Its  not  a  big  deal  to  accommo- 
date, because  ridership  has  been 
down,"  he  said.  "Around  1 .3  mil- 
lion ride  a  day — IO,(XX)  beyond 
that  is  not  a  big  deal." 

Hillboum  says  people  trying 
to  park  after  driving  to  peripheral 
subway  stations  will  feel  the  ef- 
fects the  most. 

"Parking  lots  are  a  problem. 
They  are  already  full.  That  is 
where  we  are  seeing  the  impact." 

Ed  Shae  of  GO  Transit  said  the 
only  one  of  the  seven  commuter 
lines  running  is  the  Milton  line. 
The  other  six  arc  on  CN-run  train 
lines. 

"Most  regular  bus  service  is 
still  running.  We  have  increased 
service  where  possible.  But  buses 
can't  replace  trains.  They  carry 
50  people  seated.  70  at  most.  One 
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train  at  rush  hour  can  have  as 
many  as  2,000  people  on  it,"  he 
said. 

Shae  recommends  carpooling 
or  taking  other  methods  of  public 
transit. 

"Take  local  transit  in  [your] 
community  that  connects  with  the 
TTC.  Or.  take  advantage  of  GO 
bus  services.  A  lot  of  people  are 
getting  up  earlier,"  he  said. 

Students  who  were  planning 
to  travel  longer  distances  by  rail, 
may  find  their  plans  have  changed 
as  well. 

Tariq  Jaffer,  a  fourth-year  stu- 
dent, had  planned  a  weekend  trip 
out  of  the  city. 

"I  'm  supposed  to  go  to  Mon- 
treal tomorrow.  Now  I  have  to 


take  the  fucking  bus.  I  called  the 
train  station.  Voyageur  is  taking 
train  tickets  at  par." 

A  CN  freight  conductor  who 
did  not  want  his  name  used  said 
he  finds  the  situation  ironic. 

"For  the  past  few  years  we've 
been  hearing  how  useless 
railroads  are.  Suddenly,  now 
there's  a  strike  everyone  wants  to 
know  how  soon  such  an  essential 
service  will  be  running  again." 

He  says  the  strikers  arc  proud 
of  their  jobs,  and  want  to  go  back 
to  work,  but  they  are  not  being 
consulted  on  decisions. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  frustrated 
because  they  are  in  limbo.  People 
are  there  to  make  a  living,  they 
don't  want  to  hold  things  up.  If 


there  is  restructuring,  they  want 
to  be  involved.  But  it's  not  in  the 
tradition  of  the  railway  to  listen 
to  their  employees." 

Back-to-work  legislation  is 
being  stalled  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Bloc  Quebecois. 
It  is  expected  to  order  CN  and  Via 
workers  back  to  their  jobs,  and 
allow  CP  to  negotiate  with  its 
unions. 

"It's  been  delayed...  unless 
there  is  agreement  amongst  all 
parties,  it  will  take  three  or  four 
days  to  become  law.  Not  many 
people  are  happy  about  it,  but  we 
have  to  live  with  this,"  said  Paul 
Thurston,  manager  of  public  af- 
fairs for  CP  Rail  Systems  in  To- 
ronto. 


Membership  taken  away 
by  extremists:  Burns 
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Bums  agreed. 

'Students  have  been  deprived  of  their  member- 
ship in  OUSA  by  a  few  extremists,"  said  Bums. 
"[McArthur]  has  fallen  into  a  trap.  He's  become  a 
pawn  in  their  political  games." 

However,  Andy  Bratu  Lchrcr,  chair  of  the  Out  of 
OUSA  Campaign,  dismissed  OUSA's  claims. 

Bratu  Lehrer  said  this  year's  general  meeting  of 
students  reached  its  quorum  of  1 00  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years  on  Tuesday. 

'The  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  years,  there  was 
quorum  at  an  [annual  general  meeting]  says  some- 
thing," Bratu  Lehrer  said. 

The  motion  to  leave  OUSA  was  supported  by  69 
students  and  opposed  by  24,  with  nine  abstentions 
and  one  spoiled  ballot. 

Bums  said  that,  although  Queen's  joined  the 
alliance  through  a  similar  general  meeting  in  1992. 
the  $0.95-pcr-student  membership  fee  for  the  or- 
ganization was  approved  by  a  student  referendum 
the  following  year. 

Bums  said  that  this  constituted  a  vote  of  support 
from  the  entire  student  bcxly. 

"(Tuesday's  vote)  was  completely  undemocratic. 
Essentially  what  they  have  done  is  Ithey'vc)  com- 
pletely ignored  and  disregarded  the  vote  Queen's 
students  ca.st  in  1993,"  said  Bums. 

But  Bratu  Lehrer  accuses  Bums  of  being  decep- 
tive. OUSA  members  are  not  required  to  hold  refer- 
enda to  join,  he  points  out. 


"It's  ironic  that  OUSA  isclaiming  that,  since  they 
have  no  requirements  for  membership  to  be  decided 
by  referendum, "  he  said. 

There  are  other  problems,  Bratu  Lehrer  said. 

"They're  not  officially  incorporated,  so  their 
constitution  isn't  binding, "  Bratu  Lehrer  said. 

Bums  said  that  although  Queen's'  withdrawal 
will  hurt  the  group,  he  is  optimistic  about  the  future. 

"It's  going  to  hurt.  In  terms  of  revenue,  it's  a  loss 
of  about  $2 1 ,000,"  said  Bums. 

However,  Bums  said,  the  universities  of  Western 
Ontario  and  Watcrkxi  have  recently  passed  refer- 
enda to  remain  in  the  alliance  and  increase  their 
membership  fee  from  S0.95  per  student  to  $1.95. 

BrcKk  University,  another  alliance  member,  will 
be  holding  a  similar  referendum  in  September. 

Doug  Booth,  a  BrtKk  student  councillor,  said 
that  he  doubts  the  alliance  will  suffer  seriously  from 
the  Queen's  pullout. 

"I  don't  think  OUSA's  credibility  has  been  af- 
fected as  much  as  people  may  think."  Booth  said. 

U  of  T  Students'  Administrative  Council  presi- 
dent Garcth  Spanglett  said  he  was  pleased  by  thej 
Queen's  vote. 

"This  has  been  a  long  time  coming,"  saidJ 
Spanglett.  "Any  group  that  adv(Kaies  any  form  of  1 
tuition  increa.scs  cannot  provide  a  legitimate  voice  J 
for  students." 

"Releasing  fraudulent  figures  is  reprehensible.^ 
And  if  that  really  is  the  case,  then  they're  getting 
everything  they  deserve,"  Spanglett  said. 


New  tax  called  regressive 


Continued  from  page  1 

only  immigrants  coming  in  besides  the  prostitutes 
(who  were  penalized.)  It's  a  disgrace."  he  said. 

The  Chinese-Canadian  community  is  seeking  the 
$23  million  that  was  collected  as  head  tax  between 
1883- 1 923.  says  P(X)n.  That  money  would  be  worth 
$1 .5  billion  now. 

Last  month.  Ottawa  imposed  a  new  $975  immi- 
gration fee  on  all  immigrants  to  Canada.  Li  said  the 
new  proposal  is  a  frighicningly  regressive  tax. 

"The  new  policies  are  now  moving  into  the 
direction  we  dread.  The  government  is  laying  down 
the  ground  for  future  injustices,"  he  said.  "Ulti- 
mately it's  an  erosion  of  basic  immigrant  rights  as 
taxpayers  in  this  country. 


"It's  ridiculous  they're  pulling  this  tax  on  refu- 
gees, people  coming  from  extreme  hardship  and 
depression.  How  can  they  pay  |this?|" 

Go  says  they  are  hoping  the  UN  will  be  able  to 
exercise  moral  suasion  against  Canada  to  settle  this 
issue. 

"We  want  the  UN  to  come  out  and  tell  Canada 
they  have  moral  and  legal  obligations  (to  settle)," 
she  said. 

By  not  resolving  the  i.ssue,  the  council  says  the 
Canadian  government  is  breaching  a  number  of 
intemational  covenants. 

Those  include  the  Intemational  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights. 


/  \ 


Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U  of  T  campuses. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  University  of  Toronto 

16  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 A1  Telephone:  978-4874 
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Quebec  ready  to  go:  Parti  Quebecois 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

In  the  days  leading  up  to  the  sovereignty 
referendum  in  la  belle  province,  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation open  with  the  rest  of  Canada. 

That  was  the  message  Monique 
Simard,  vice-president  and  director-gen- 
eral of  the  Parti  Quebecois  brought  to  a 
second-year  political  science  class  on 
Monday. 

The  present  day  sovereignty  issue, 
says  Simard,  has  its  roots  in  35  years  of 
Quebec's  discontent  with  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

"The  Quebec  of  today  is  the  outcome 
of  what  has  been  happening  since  1 960," 
she  says.  "A  new  national  identity  has 
built  over  the  past  years." 

Simard  confirmed  there  will  be  a  ref- 
erendum on  sovereignty  held  this  year, 
but  no  date  or  question  has  been  decided 
upon. 

Provincial  polls  show  that  Quebeckers 
are  ready  to  separate,  she  says. 

"With  45  per  cent  for  sovereignty,  you 
can't  just  put  this  aside  and  say,  'Oh,  it's 
just  Jacques  Parizeau  and  his  friends,'" 
she  said. 

The  recent  federal  budget,  which  saw 
millions  of  dollars  cut  from  federal  trans- 
fer payments  to  maintain  provincial  so- 
cial assistance,  education  and  health  care, 
is  one  more  reason  to  leave  Canada, 
according  to  Simard. 

"Quebeckers  are  quite  mad.  We're 
getting  less  and  less  out  of  transfer  pay- 
ments. The  argument  now  is,  what's  the 
point?  Less  money  coming  in  [is]  one 
more  reason  not  to  stay,"  she  said. 

If  independence  was  to  pass,  says 
Simard,  they  would  like  to  keep  up 
friendly  relations  with  Canada,  includ- 
ing having  dual  citizenships  and  perhaps 
even  a  common  currency. 

"For  practical  reasons,  people  have 
said  it's  better  for  us,  and  Canadians  and 
the  dollarto  keep  the  currency,"  she  said. 


"We  would  like  to  keep  double  citizen- 
ships. All  Quebec  citizens  would  be 
joint." 

Unlike  what  most  Canadians  think, 
Simard  says,  the  PQ  is  not  a  singular 
issue  party — concerned  only  with  sepa- 
ration. The  PQ  has  a  strong  social-demo- 
cratic mandate  which  many  voters  in 
Quebec  appreciate. 

"|The  party's]  existence  is  not  solely 
based  on  constitutional  belongings.. .it's 
socially  based,"  she  says,  citing  how  the 
PQ  was  the  first  provincial  party  to  have 
an  anti-scab  law  in  1 977  and  the  first  to 
have  maternity  leave  legislated. 

The  rest  of  Canada  has  no  idea  on  how 
devastating  the  constitutional  crisis  of 
the  early  1980s  was  for  Quebec,  says 
Simard. 

"In  English  Canada,  there  is  no  really 
good  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  disaster  of  the  constitution,"  she  says. 
"Going  over  Quebec's  head,  giving  less 
power  to  Quebec,  explains  a  lot  in  Cana- 
dian political  life.  If  this  hadn't  hap- 
pened the  Tories  wouldn't  have  been 
elected  in  1984." 


Quebeckers,  who  traditionally  voted 
Liberal,  elected  a  record  of  75  Progres- 
sive Conservative  MP's  in  the  '84  elec- 
tion— in  direct  defiance  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau. 

"Nationalist  Quebec  was  so  mad,"  she 
said.  "Brian  Mulroney  was  elected  on  a 
promise  to  bring  back  the  constitution. 

"Then  there  was  Meech.  If  the  Meech 
[Lake  Accord]  had  passed,  we  wouldn't 
be  sitting  here  talking  today." 

Simard  didn't  have  kind  words  for 
Canada's  current  Prime *Minister,  Jean 
Chretien,  in  dealing  with  issues  concern- 
ing Quebec. 

"Jean  Chretien  is  still  seen  as  the  worst 
person  to  defend  Quebec's  interests," 
she  said.  "Decisions  are  made  because  of 
pressure  of  Quebec,  but  not  always  for 
Quebec." 

But  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  1 980 
sovereigntist  referendum,  one  student  in 
the  class  asked  Simard  what  part  of  'no' 
didn't  they  understand. 

"There  was  Charlottetown,  Meech," 
replied  Simard.  "'No'  in  1980  can't  be 
the  same  thing  after  15  years." 


Happy  separatiste:  Monique  Simard. 


CFS  withdraws  support  from  program 
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ministry '  s  year-round  youth  employment 
programs,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  criticizing  the  cuts,  the 
student  federation  has  long  been  critical 
of  the  kind  of  jobs  funded  by  federal 
money,  as  well. 

"The  government  keeps  saying  that 
this  program  is  supposed  to  provide  work 
experience  related  to  your  field  of  study," 
says  Charron.  "But  that  is  just  for  show." 

"Often  times,  students  find  themselves 
in  jobs  not  related  to  their  field  of  study. 
Work  experience  j  ust  simply  isn '  l  there. " 

As  well,  wages  for  most  SEED  jobs 
last  year  were  barely  above  minimum 
wage,  Charron  said. 

SEED'S  Scott  said  he  was  uncertain 


why  the  name  of  the  program  was  being 
changed  to  Summer  Career  Placement. 
But  Charron  said  it  was  probably  to 
confuse  the  public  about  the  cuts. 

"Honestly?  To  confuse  people,  that's 
what  I  think,"  he  said.  "It  becomes  more 
difficult  to  know  exactly  what's  been 
done." 

Among  those  initially  fooled  was  the 
federation,  Charron  admits.  CFS  chair 
Guy  Caron  initially  announced  his  sup- 
port for  the  program,  but  has  withdrawn 
it  since  seeing  the  actual  numbers. 

'The  Toronto  Star  phoned  Guy  and  he 
didn't  have  the  numbers  from  last  year," 
Charron  said.  "He  was  not  aware  of 
that."  • 

However,  Courville  said  the  name 


change  was  due  to  a  changing  philoso- 
phy in  the  government. 

"We're  trying  to  focus  on  more  ca- 
reer-related activity.  To  a  certain  extent, 
we  wanted  to  convey  that  message  to  the 
general  public." 

The  U  of  T  Career  Centre's  Audrey 
Fung  said  she  was  still  uncertain  what 
effect  the  cuts  would  have  on  U  of  T 
students. 

Several  other  smaller  programs  are 
being  beefed  up  to  offset  the  cuts.  Also 
mentioned  in  the  federal  announcement 
Friday: 

•The  budget  for  Canada  Employment 
Centres  for  Students  is  increasing,  from 
$8.5  million  to  $10.3  million.  The  420 
student-oriented  placement  offices 


helped  place  200,000  mostly  high  school 
students  in  summer  jobs  last  summer,  the 
government  says; 

•The  budget  for  the  Student  Business 
Loans  program,  which  gives  interest- 
free  loans  to  student  entrepreneurs,  will 
increase  from  $1.1  million  to  $1.7  mil- 
lion. The  Federal  Business  Development 
Bank  program  will  give  out  1 ,500  loans 
of  up  to  $3,000  per  student  next  year. 
However,  the  money  is  not  available  in 
Ontario; 

•The  money  going  to  the  Native  Intern- 
ship Program,  which  finds  summer  jobs 
for  aboriginal  students  in  the  ministry's 
offices,  will  also  increase,  from  $2.4 
million  to  $2.5  million,  allowing  over 
450  students  to  be  hired. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "if you  just  compare  the  two  numbers,  I  don't  disagree  with 
you. "  Axworthy  spokesthingy  Richard  Courville,  using  Ottawa-speak.  Trans- 
lated into  EngUsh,  it  means,  "You're  right.  We  lied."(p.  1) 

Liberal  with  the  truth 


There's  a  reason  we  have  student  papers,  you 
know.  It's  because  the  real  papers,  the  big  pa- 
pers, either  don't  care  about  or  don't  know  the 
truth  about  most  student  issues.  When  they  do 
appear  in  the  mainstream,  two  times  out  of  three 
they  are  so  distorted  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 

Case  in  point:  The  Toronto  Star's  front  page 
on  Saturday  probably  provided  one  of  the  most 
warped  stories  on  a  student  issue  this  office  has 
ever  seen.  Just  so  everyone  can  sec  the  joke, 
we'll  quote  verbatim,  and  annotated. 

STUDENTS  HAIL  SUMMER-JOB  FUND, 
by  Peter  Krivel  and  Bruce  DeMara 

Students  hailed  the  federal  government's 
announcement  of  a  $90.1  million  program  to 
create  44,500  summer  jobs  for  students. 

The  Star  here  gives  no  indication  of  the  truth; 
lhal  this  is  an  existing  $  1 20  million  program  that 
is  being  cut.  Its  own  figures,  released  the  day 
before  this  story,  indicate  that  summer  jobs  pro- 
vided with  government  money  will  actually  drop 
from  60,000  the  year  before. 

Guy  Caron,  head  of  the  440,000-member 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  said  the 
program  is  welcome  news... 

"That's  excellent  Students  really  need  jobs 
right  now.  Student  unemployment  over  last 
summer  was  just  incredibly  high.  At  one  point, 
it  was  over  25  per  cent,"  Caron  said... 

Actually,  the  federation  has  since  come  out 
against  the  federal  summer-job  proposals  for 
this  year.  Caron  said  later  he  was  told  by  the  Star 
reporter  to  comment  on  what  he  was  told  was  a 
whole  new  student  job  program.  When  he  got 
back  to  the  office  and  realized  what  the  numbers 
really  were,  he  retracted  everything  he  said.  So 
much  for  "hailing"  the  summer  job  fund. 

The  six-part  program  is  structured  to  give 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  find  jobs  that 
lead  to  a  future  career,  said  MP  Maurizio 
Bevilacqua  (L-York  North),  who  announced 
the  program  on  behalf  of  Human  Resources 
Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  that  students  get 
jobs  that  have  a  real  link  to  their  career 
interests,"  Bevilacqua  said... 

Maury  Bevilacqua,  a  former  York  student 
president,  has  come  a  long  way.  Now  that  he's 
shilling  on  behalf  of  Axworthy ,  untruths  just  trip 
off  his  mouth.  CFS  has  long  criticized  even  the 
good  portions  of  the  program  as  often  having 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  a  students'  actual 
career.  The  majority  of  students  in  these  pro- 
grams leave  them  with  little  or  no  work  experi- 
ence relevant  to  their  goals  and  dreams. 

We've  seen  this  before.  We  saw  it  with  student 
loans  last  year,  and  Axworthy's  changes  to  fed- 
eral transfers  this  year.  When  the  Liberals  want 
to  cut  something,  they  invariably  call  it  a  "re- 
form." Here,  Bevilacqua  describes  a  25  percent 
cut  as  reforming  the  system  to  make  sure  stu- 
dents get  better  jobs.  Not  fewer.  Better. 

A  summer  youth  service  program  will  tar- 
get municipalities,  band  councils,  educational 
institutions  and  non-profit  groups  to  hire  stu- 
dents for  community  development  and  envi- 
ronmental Improvement  projects. 


The  $15  million  fund  is  expected  to  create 
10,000  jobs  for  eight  to  10  weeks... 

Ask  yourself:  what  does  this  mean?  Actually, 
"environmental  improvement"  is  often  short- 
hand for  picking  up  garbage  beside  the  high  way . 
As  well,  most  of  these  jobs  arc  not  available  or 
of  interest  to  university  students;  even  if  they 
were,  spendmg  eight  to  ten  weeks  at  minimum 
wage  isn't  going  to  pay  anyone's  tuition. 

More  importantly,  last  year,  nearly  all  of  the 
60,0(X)  jobs  the  govemmeni  tried  to  create  were 
in  real  businesses,  for  as  much  of  the  summer  as 
possible.  Now,  of  the  44,500  left,  10,000  are 
going  to  be  eight-week  garbage  picker-uppers. 

The  $90.1  million  summer  student  pro- 
gram is  part  of  a  total  of  $236  million  the 
federal  government  will  spend  this  year  on 
youth  programs.  The  total  figure  last  year  for 
all  youth  programs  was  $193  million... 

The  numbers  here  are  straight  out  of  Friday's 
government  press  release.  Whether  they  are 
relevant  is  the  question,  since  they  refer  to 
overall  funding  for  all  youth  programs.  The 
amount  spent  on  programs  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
has  increased  dramatically,  true;  but  mentioning 
it  in  the  summer  jobs  press  release  can  only  be 
taken  as  an  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  this 
program  was  actually  cut  by  a  quarter. 

Jean  Karlinski,  a  spokesperson  for  the  stu- 
dent federation's  B.C.  office,  noted  the  sum- 
mer student  employment  program  began  in 
1985  with  total  funding  of  $1493  million... 

Here,  in  the  20th  paragraph,  the  second  and 
last  student  representative  in  the  piece  finally 
gives  the  first  clue  that  the  feds  ever  had  a 
summer  job  program  before,  and  that  this  money 
is  just  the  reallocation  of  previous  funds.  Nota- 
bly, she  gets  in  the  only  zinger  of  the  whole 
article:  thai  ten  years  ago,  in  Brian  Mulroney's 
first  term,  the  government  was  spending  S60 
million  more  on  summer  jobs  than  it  is  now. 

The  fund  reached  an  all-time  low  in  1990 
when  it  received  $78.5  million.  It  has  in- 
creased slightly  every  year  since  then. 

This  slight  increase  stuff  is  simply  untrue. 
The  amount  actually  increased  dramatically  in 
the  last  two  years,  up  to  $120  million  last  year. 
This  year,  as  part  of  the  federal  budget  cuts,  it 
received  a  S30  million  cutback.  Thai's  the  story. 
But  you  wouldn't  know  it  from  the  Toronto  Star. 

We'd  love  to  say  the  Star  was  just  being  a  little 
"Liberal '  with  the  truth.  But  it's  endemic.  The 
Globe  this  last  week  had  a  story  by  the  normally- 
on-the-ball  Jennifer  Lewington,  wondering  why 
so  little  had  been  said  about  the  cuts  to  science 
scholarships  for  women.  Amazingly,  the  gov- 
ernment didn't  announce  this  one,  and  mask  it  as 
legislation  "reforming"  animal  research  or  some- 
thing, so  all  the  papers  missed  it. 

That  story,  of  course ,  we  had  on  our  front  page 
months  ago,  before  the  budget  set  those  cuts  in 
stone.  Not  that  it  made  any  difference. 

But  at  least  we're  trying.  So  long  as  the 
mainstream  media  is  willing  to  reprint  Liberal 
press  releases  on  their  front  pages  and  call  them 
"education  stories,"  we're  the  only  ones  who 
are. 
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BACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


SAC  says 
ignore  Varsity 
editorial 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your 
most  recent  SAC-slamming  edi- 
torial (This  lime,  vole  "no,"  Mar. 
20).  It  must  feel  empowering  to 
have  the  ability  to  atiempt  lo  un- 
dermine student  leaders  who  prey 
upon  unsuspecting  students. 

Firstly,  please  get  your  facts 
straight.  You  erroneously  claim 
that  we  (SAC)  asked  fellow  stu- 
dents for  a  fee  increa.se  for  the 
health  plan  of  SI 2.50.  If  your 
calculator  was  in  proper  working 
order,  you  would  see  that  we  had 
actually  asked  for  SI  2.52!!  Your 
title  "this  time  vote  no"  was  bla- 
tant and  just  plain  irresponsible. 
Not  only  was  it  lacking  in  sub- 
stance, but  you  did  not  make  any 
sense. 

For  example,  you  claim  that 
"health  insurance  for  students  is 
not  a  bad  thing."  You  further  al- 
lude that  "giving  students  back 
part  (80  per  cent)  of  the  money 
they  spend  on  prescription  drugs 
is  a  good  idea."  You  even  agree 
that  raising  the  premium  by 
S 1 2 .50  i  s  "okay ! "  I  am  very  con- 
fused— which  is  it?  Vote  yes? 
No?  Maybe? 

If  you  had  gathered  all  the  facts 
before  nastily  banging  at  your 
poison  keyboard  you  may  have 
had  adifferent  opinion.  You  could 
have  called  Liberty  Health  Insur- 
ance and  learned  that  a  reimburse- 
ment plan  for  generic  prescrip- 
tion drugs  demands  S46.90  per 
month.  That  works  out  to  S562.80 
per  year.  Our  proposed  plan  only 
costs  S25.29  and  can  only  reach  a 
maximum  of  S30.60  per  year  in 
two  years.  Dear  editor,  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council 
DOES  NOT  HAVE  TO  OFFER 
A  HEALTH  PLAN  BY  ANY 
MEANS.  I  understand  your  con- 
cerns, dear  editor.  Allowing  for 
an  annual  increase  to  the  pre- 
mium, if  necessary,  doesn't  leave 
us  with  many  options.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  definitely  the 
best  option,  though.  Evidently 
yo\\  know  nothing  about  infia- 
tion  or  the  many  other  factors  that 
govern  the  structure  of  insurance 
premiums  because  if  you  did,  you 
could  deduce  that  no  agent  would 
guarantee  a  rate  for  "x"  years.  By 
the  way,  I  hate  the  fact  that  my  car 
insurance  premiums  are  out  of 
conU"ol.  Care  lojoin  me  in  astrike? 

Capping  our  group  rate  at  a 
certain  level  (let's  hypothetical ly 


say  ten  per  cent)  over  a  ccriain 
number  of  years  (I  have  thrown 
out  the  number  two),  allows  us  an 
incredible  amount  of  protection. 
If  we  didn't  agree  on  a  ceiling, 
then  our  insurers  would  have  the 
freedom  to  raise  the  rates  30  per 
cent,  50  per  cent  or  even  1 00  per 
cent. 

Try  bringing  that  to  a  referen- 
dum. I  can  see  it  now:  "We  the 
students  have  spt)ken  no  to  a  100 
per  cent  increase."  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  ten  per  cent  cap  and 
you  know  it.  I  thank  you  for  your 
criticisms.  If  you  win  your  no 
vole,  dear  editor,  and  find  your- 
self in  a  room,  alone,  rubbing 
your  hands  together,  1  only  hope 
that  those  students  who  have  been 
plagued  with  illnesses  such  as  the 
common  cold  or  a  sprained  ankle 
will  picket  your  doorstep.  For 
those  who  may  no  longer  have  a 
health  plan,  I  am  uuly  sorry. 

Marco  Sanlaguida 

University  affairs  commissioner 

SAC 

Fire-breathing 
headlines 

The  recent  tempest  is  a  teapot 
over  a  posting  for  a  research  as- 
sistant al  the  Carlelon  School  of 
Journalism  is  an  example  of  the 
politically  correct  gone  crazy. 

Your  headline  "White 
supremacist  tries  to  recruit  stu- 
dents" (Mar.  9),  is  highly  mis- 
leading. The  facts  you  repon  don't 
back  up  the  heavy-breathing 
headline. 

Longtime  Ottawa  immigration 
critic  and  free  speech  proponent 
Ian  MacDonald,  a  former  diplo- 
mat, advertised  for  a  research  as- 
sistant through  the  Carleton 
School  of  Journalism.  He  is  work- 
ing on  a  new  book  on  censorship. 
A  student,  Estelle  Taylor,  went 
for  an  interview  and  discovered 
that  among  the  lobby  groups  seek- 
ing to  restrict  free  speech  in 
Canada,  MacDonald  had  in  mind 
several  Jewish  groups.  No  seri- 
ous reader  of  the  newspapers  can 
have  failed  to  observe  that  groups 
like  the  Canadian  Jewish  Con- 
gress routinely  call  for  more  re- 
strictions on  certain  types  of 
speech  and  expression.  So  what's 
the  big  deal? 

Taylor  was  horrified.  So  what? 
If  these  views  offended  her,  she 
needn't  take  the  job,  any  more 
than  an  animal  rights  activist 
might  wish  to  work  for  the  trap- 
pers' lobby.  MacDonald  was 


seeking  a  research  assistant,  not  a 
recruit. 

In  all  this  absurd  soap  opera. 
Bob  Rupert,  the  professor  in 
charge  of  job  placements,  did 
throw  the  cold  water  of  principle 
of  common  sense  on  the  over- 
heated drama:  "There  is  some- 
thing called  freedom  of  speech. 
Just  because  I  don't  share  the 
same  pt)int  of  view  as  the  posting 
docsn '  t  gi  ve  me  the  right  to  pull  it 
down."  Well  said!  Let  freedom 
reign! 

Legh  Jackson 
Publicity  director 
Canadian  Association  of  Free 
Expression  Inc. 

Queen's  not 

out  of 
OUSA...  yet 

I  am  writing  concerning  the 
March  14  news  article  headlined 
"Queen's  says  out  of  OUSA." 

The  headline  suggests  that  the 
undergraduate  student  body — 
presumably  what  is  referred  to  by 
the  adumbrative  word 
""Queen's" — has  decided  to 
withdraw  from  OUSA.  As  the 
Varsity  knew,  and  slated  in  ihe 
article,  the  referendum  lo  decide 
future  Alma  Mater  Society  mem- 
bership in  OUSA  is  scheduled  for 
March  2 1  and  22.  (It  is  uncertain 
as  I  write  this  whether  the  OUSA 
question  will  remain  on  the  bal- 
lot, in  light  of  alleged  campaign 
violations.) 

The  attribution  of  a  substan- 
tive position  to  Queen's  students 
as  a  whole  is  inaccurate  and  irre- 
sponsible. 

Nick  Treanor 

The  Queen 's  Journal 
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Future  of  caribou  threatened  in  northern  Ontario 


BY  JOHN 
ANKENMAN 

The  future  of  caribou  in  northern 
Ontario  is  being  debated  right 
now,  and  they  face  an  uncertain 
future. 

For  more  than  two  years,  the 
Wabakimi  Part  Boundary  Com- 
mittee, representing  a  diverse 
range  of  interests,  has  worked  to 
reach  a  consensus  regarding  the 
proposed  expansion  of  Wabakimi 
Provincial  Park,  located  approxi- 
mately 250  km  north  of  Thunder 
Bay.  The  resolution  of  this  issue 
is  important  to  logging  and  min- 
ing companies,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing camp  rccreationists  and  ad- 
vocates. Of  particular  importance 
is  the  fate  of  the  woodland  cari- 
bou. 

In  1880,  woodland  caribou 
were  found  as  far  south  as 
Algonquin  Park.  With  increased 
human  activity  in  the  boreal  for- 
ests, the  caribou  were  relentlessly 
pushed  further  and  further  north. 

The  caribou  in  this  area  de- 
pend on  large  tracts  of  mature 
boreal  forest  for  suitable  winter- 
ing and  calving  grounds,  dense 
bush  for  protection  from  preda- 
tors, and  the  lichens  and  other 
plants  for  food.  Much  of  the  for- 


est surrounding  the  present  park 
could  be  clear-cut  in  the  future, 
despite  scientific  studies  which 
have  proven  that  woodland  cari- 
bou do  not  re-establish  them- 
selves readily  in  clear-cut  areas. 

The  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources is  currently  considering  a 
risky  experiment:  increasing  the 
size  of  clear-cuts  within  caribou 
territory.  By  changing  from  a 
patchwork  pattern  of  smaller 
clear-cuts  to  fewer  but  larger  ones, 
they  will  temporarily  leave  larger 
areas  uncut  they  hope  will  sup- 
port the  caribou.  In  one  respect, 
this  plan  might  appear  to  make 
sense;  woodland  caribou  need 
large  tracts  of  evenly  aged,  ma- 
ture boreal  forest  to  survive. 

The  risks  involved  in  this  ex- 
periment, however,  are  high.  The 
ministry  ecologist  who  proposed 
the  plan,  Gerry  Racey,  is  gam- 
bling on  the  ministry's  ability  to 
predict  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  land  that  should  be  left  uncut 
to  provide  for  the  caribou '  s  needs. 
He  is  also  assuming  the  caribou 
will  be  able  to  re-establish  them- 
selves on  previously  clear-cut 
land. 

Racey  has  been  quoted  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  as  having  "abso- 
lute confidence"  in  this  theory, 
despite  what  zoologist  William 


Pruilt  calls  "the  mind-boggling 
complexity  of  caribou  behav- 
iour." Ecology  is  not  a  predictive 
science  in  the  same  sense  as  other 
sciences.  Also,  Racey  is  assum- 
ing that  the  clear-cut  areas  will 
regenerate  to  a  suitable  caribou 
habitat.  This  assumption  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  regeneration 
after  clearcutting  mimics  regen- 
eration after  fire.  But  clear-cut- 
ting and  forest  fires  differ  signifi- 
cantly. 

Another  problem  for  the  cari- 
bou are  the  roads  that  will  be  built 
to  bring  in  equipment  to  the  log- 
ging areas  and  to  transport  the  cut 
wood  out. 

Studies  have  shown  where 
roads  have  been  built,  caribou 
(and  other  animals)  become  vul- 
nerable to  vehicular  accidents  and 
legal  and  illegal  hunting. 

Considering  the  great  risks  in- 
volved in  the  ministry ' s  manage- 
ment plan,  the  largest  possible 
park  expansion  is  essential  so  that 
the  caribou  will  still  survive  in 
the  park  even  if  the  plan  fails.  A 
total  park  area  of  one  million  hec- 
tares is  the  size  most  often  cited 
as  being  necessary. 

Although  crucial,  size  is  not 
the  only  factor  to  be  considered. 
It  is  also  essential  that  land  iden- 
ufied  as  critical  caribou  habitat 


Woodland  Carabou. 

be  included  in  an  enlarged  park. 

If  Wabakimi  Provincial  Park 
is  not  expanded  to  at  least  one 
million  hectares,  and  if  the  criti- 
cal caribou  habitat  that  has  been 
identified  is  not  included,  then 
our  opportunity  to  ensure  the  long 
term  survival  of  the  local  caribou 
will  likely  be  lost.  This  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen. 

John  Ankenman  is  an  employee 
of  Victoria  College  and  volun- 
teers for  the  Wildlands  League,  a 
nature  advocacy  organization. 


Our  money  should  not  go  to 
discriminatory  organizations 


Frats:  exclusionary  places? 

BY  ANN  WILLIAMS    diculous  organizations,  came 


Oh,  my  good  grief.  The  Students' 
Administrative  Council  has  oh- 
so-clearly  decided  to  change  its 
club  guidelines.  Now,  fringe  or- 
ganizations, specifically  frats  and 
sororities,  previously  not  recog- 
nized by  the  university's  Office 
of  Student  Affairs,  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  special  event  fund- 
ing via  students'  fees. 

Now,  is  this  a  wacky  idea,  or 
what,  eh,  Mike  Rusek,  Gareth 
Spanglett,  Greg  Todd,  Nicholas 
Sapp,  and  the  rest  of  the  oh-so- 
frat  friendly  student  council? 

The  new  club  guidelines  would 
allow  frats  and  sororities,  as  a 
group  together,  such  as  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  organization,  to  apply 
for  funding  for  their  events  (read: 
beer-drinking,  pick-up  fests).  But 
these  exclusive  organizations  are 
not  open  to  all  U  of  T  students 
because  they  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  colour,  sex,  age, 
religion  and  sexual  orientation. 

This  stupid  move  towards  stu- 
dent funding  of  these  useless,  ri- 


about  because  on  this  year's  stu- 
dent council  there  are  two  frat 
members,  including  our  illustri- 
ous and  thoughtful  council  presi- 
dent Gareth  Spanglett  (ex-presi- 
dent and  alumni  of  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha),  and  services  commis- 
sioner Greg  Todd  (active  mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Nu). 

These  two  yokels  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bring  forth  the  steps  in 
changing  the  club  guidelines  to 
suit  their  own  agenda  in  regards 
to  the  use  of  student's  money  to 
support  frats  and  sororities.  It  is 
no  coincidence  at  all.  Frankly, 
it's  quite  blatant  and  presumptu- 
ous. 

From  what  is  known  about 
these  fringe  elements  is  they  have 
never  in  the  past  received  any 
kind  of  official  recognition  or 
funding  by  the  university  or  past 
student  councils. 

Why?  Because  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  elitist,  racist,  sexist, 
homophobic  and  ageist  organi- 
zations, whose  practices  are  quite 
frankly  discriminatory  and  offen- 


sive. 

Why  would  SAC  want  to  sup- 
port these  organizations  that  vio- 
late the  principle  of  open  mem- 
bership for  all  U  of  T  students? 
SAC  is  so  eager  and  ready  to  give 
financial  support  to  these  unrec- 
ognized groups  that  discriminate. 
Why  should  these  organizations 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too? 
These  fringe  elements  must  be 
jumping  with  glee  because  they 
get  money  and  can  remain  exclu- 
sive. 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  clubs  officer  Mike  Rusek 
that  student  fees  are  not  always 
being  used  to  support  organiza- 
tions that  have  the  best  interests 
of  undergraduates  at  heart.  Of 
course,  using  students'  inciden- 
tal fees  to  support  these  elitist 
organizations  does  not  benefit 
students  at  this  university. 

What  have  they  done  lately? 
Except  hold  another  party  .Whoa, 
you  can  really  learn  a  lot  from 
that.  What  purpose  do  these  rac- 
ist, elitist  organizations  serve, 
hello? 


(Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 
Instead  of  SAC  opening  up 
funding  opportunities  to  these 
groups,  SAC  should  reconsider 
its  position  and  ask  for  open  mem- 
bership for  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions. If  they  do  not  comply,  then 
the  funding  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  would  go  to  other  eli- 
gible groups,  or  to  those  student 
unions  that  desperately  need  the 
extra  funding. 

Who  do  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties represent?  What  positive  and 
worthwhile  things  have  they  done 
for  the  entire  U  of  T  undergradu- 
ate student  population?  Why 
aren't  they  recognized  by  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs?  Why 
does  SAC  want  to  use  my  money 
to  fund  these  elitist  groups,  even 
though  they  do  nothing  for  me 
and  other  students?  Why ,  Gareth, 
Greg,  Mike,  and  Nicholas? 
You're  rushing  to  support  these 
fringe  organizations,  but  what  are 
the  benefits? 

Ann  Williams  is  a  U  of  T  student 
and  former  member  of  a  sorority 
on  campus. 
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News  from  the  front  — 
the  scoop  on  East  Timor 
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KAPLAN 


BY  JEFF 
BLUNDELL 

The  situation  in  East  Timor  has 
been  discussed  numerous  times 
in  this  paper  Always  as  some- 
thing far  away  and  theoretical. 
This  is  understandable  consider- 
ing the  cultural  and  linguistic 
barriers  as  well  as  the  pure  physi- 
cal, distance.  Normally  our 
sources  of  information  are  lim- 
ited to  the  mainstream  media  and 
a  few  well-meaning,  yet  biased, 
non-governmental  organizations. 

In  order  to  help  people  form 
intelligent  and  informed  opinions, 
I  offer  these  e.xerpts  from  two 
letters  I  received  recently  from 
Sidse  Larsen,  a  Danish  traveller 
in  Indonesia.  The  first,  very  brief, 
letter  was  mailed  from  Dilli,  the 
capital  of  East  Timor. 

...  From  my  experience  gained 
travelling  here,  1  do  nol  ihink  it  is 
wise  10  send  you  an  elaborate  and 
opinionated  account  ot  my  en- 
counters with  the  island  and  the 
locals.  I  consider  it  very  likely 
that  someone  other  than  you  and 
me  will  read  this. 

The  second,  was  mailed  from 
Kupang,  West  Timor  a  week  later. 

I  arrived  in  Dilli  on  Dec.  7  — 
the  19th  anniversary  of 
the  Indonesian  invasion... 
I  didn  t  know  what  to 
expect  —  would  there  be 
riois  like  the  one  we  saw 
during  the  APEC  Sum- 
mit? Or  would  everything 
seem  perfectly  normal 

Coming  from  West  to 
East  Timor  we  had  to 
show  our  passptm.s.  The 
Indonesians  on  the  bus 
hat/ to  show  their  IDs  four 
limes.  The  last  checkpost  wa.s 
just  outside  Dilli  and  they  made 
e  very4)nc  gel  off  the  bus  lo  col  led 
their  IDs.  They  asked  us  some 
questions  but  they  didn't  seem 
loo  serious. 

We  went  into  town  |DiIIi)  to 
find  a  losmcn  (an  Indonesian  hos- 
tel |.  The  first  place  we  went  lo 
said  "full."  It  was  quite  obvious 
lhat  nobody  was  staying  there 
and  so  wc  kept  pushing  until  he 
finally  explained  that  he  was 
afraid  of  the  police  who  had  pre- 
viously found  an  American  jour- 
nalist at  his  place.  [The  Indone- 
sian government  has  very  strict 
rules  for  journalist  in  East  Timor- 
-if  they  are  even  allowed  in,  which 
is  quite  rare.]  They  would  only 
let  us  stay  if  we  went  to  Korem— 
military  intelligence  and  got  a 
permit.  Knowing  thai  there  is  no 
such  permit,  we  went  to  the  next 
place... 

They  look  one  look  at  us  and 
said  "full."  This  time  we  didn't 
bo  ther  arguing,  although  herplace 
was  also  empty. 

After  another  supposedly  full 
hostel  they  went  to  a  large  hotel. 

In  the  end  we  went  to 
'Turismo",  which  wasexpensive- 
-bul  so  is  everything  in  Dilli  [by 
Indbnesian  standards].  In  the  har- 
bour there  were  a  few  warships 
and  a  lot  of  soldiers.  We  also  saw 
a  few  trucks  packed  with  police- 
men and  soldiers  in  full  anti-riot 
gear.  Was  it  just  to  show  their 
power,  precautionary  or  was 
something  going  on? 

In  the  end  we  succeeded  in 
meeting  somebody  interesting. 
He  was  from  the  Canadian  em- 
bassy in  Jakarta  |ihe  capital  city 
of  Indonesia].  He  was  Alex 
McNiven,  the  head  of  the  politics 
and  economics  department  and 
he  told  us  a  lot  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

'There's  still  resistance  in  East 
Timor  but  there' s  hardly  any  mili- 


tary force  to  back  it  up.  [The 
government's]  military  seems  to 
have  full  control.  Students  are 
very  quiet  because  they  have  had 
three  weeks  cut  off  iheir  icnn. 
Most  of  them  have  lo  concentrate 
on  their  studies.  Which  is  prob- 
ably what  was  intended. 

"The  demonstrations  and  riois 
in  Dilli  during  and  before  the 
APEC  summit  were  spontaneous. 
A  man  from  Sulawesi  [another 
island  in  Indonesia]  killed  an  East 
Timorese  and  it  went  off.  They 
burned  down  a  big  area  in  Easi 
Dilli. 

"There's  a  lot  of  tension  in 
East  Timor  and  soldiers  killing 
and  beating  people  is  still  not  out 
of  the  ordinary." 

[McNiven]  was  expecting 
some  kind  of  retaliation  from  the 
army  because  of  the  riots,  but  it 
will  probably  be  done  quietly. 

Half  of  [the  Canadian]  funds 
of  about  a  million  dollars  goes  to 
East  Timor  water  projects. 

The  next  portion  of  the  letter 
was  written  a  week  later  in  West 
Timor. 

If  I  thought  a  lot  happened  in 
Dilli,  it  is  nothing  compared  to 
what  we  saw  on  the  rest  of  the 
island. 

It  was  a  relief  to  leave  Dilli.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  get  involved 


and  it  is  very  tiring  when  your 
brain  is  constantly  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  the  hell  is  going  on. 
Especially  when  you  realize  that 
although  you  can  get  close  lo 
what's  going  on  or  knowing 
what's  happening,  you  can  never 
really  gel  there. 

It's  all  jusi  hints,  pieces  of  in- 
formation and  a  general  atmos- 
phere of  uneasiness.  It  is  very 
frustrating  to  get  so  close  and  still 
not  make  any  contact. 

We  left  Dilli  and  the  further  wc 
moved,  the  stronger  was  the  po- 
lice and  military  presence.  The 
tension  grew  and  people  seemed 
at  first  to  be  very  indifferent  to  us 
and  kept  their  distance.  Later  it 
became  obvious  lhat  they  were 
afraid  lo  talk  to  us  —  intimidated 
and  repressed  are  words  lhat  I 
would  associate  with  them.  Even 
the  children  were  staying  away 
from  us.  AH  everybody  would  do 
was  stare. 

In  Lospalos  we  managed  to 
find  the  local  priest  at  the  mission 
even  though  the  police  had  told 
us  that  there  was  no  church  in 
town.  It  was  a  very  nice,  but  also 
quite  nervous  Timorese  man.  He 
invited  us  in  and  started  telling  us 
about  East  Timor.  Here' s  some  of 
the  things  he  said. 

"The  situation  is  very  tense  in 
and  around  Lospalos.  Two  bat- 
talions in  the  area.  Around  200 
Fretilin  (the  East  Timor  resist- 
ance] supporters  -armed  and  liv- 
ing in  the  forest,  just  around 
Lospalos. 

"Often,  people  in  the  town  need 
permission  to  leave  the  town  - 
they  must  always  check  in  and 
out  with  the  police. 

"People  are  afraid.  They  don't 
want  any  trouble  and  therefore 
do  not  talk  to  foreigners.  There  is 
assault  and  even  murder  on  a  regu- 
lar basis." 

He  had  heard  of  a  Japanese 
woman  who  was  killed,  oral  least 


disappeared  not  too  long  ago.  He 
had  enquiries  from  the  Japanese 
Embassy.  He  didn't  know  any- 
thing for  sure  but  there  was  a 
rumour  of  a  false  death-cenifi- 
catc  with  an  Indonesian  name  on 
it. 

There  are  spies  everywhere. 
He  doesn't  trust  the  International 
Red  Cross  or  the  embassy  offi- 
cials unless  it  is  someone  he 
knows  personally.  The  situation 
hasn't  improved  much  in  the  last 
five  years.  The  police  are  watch- 
ing everybody,  especially  the 
church.  He  didn't  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  stay, 
I  nsiead  he  asked  his  driver  to  take 
us  to  Fuiluro,  a  mission  school  in 
a  village  lOkilomeUesaway  .  Wc 
would  be  better  off  there. 

We  stayed  for  two  days  with 
the  priests  in  Fuiluro~no  police 
around. 

They  confirmed  most  of  what 
the  other  priest  had  told  us  and 
gave  us  the  details  on  the  Japa- 
nese woman.  She  was  picked  up 
at  a  house  belonging  to  Fretilin 
suppt)rlcrs  in  Baucau  by  the  po- 
lice and  disappeared.  It  had  hap- 
pened two  weeks  earlier. 

They  did  not  know  how  much 
subversive  activity  there  was  in 
the  area.  The  military  and  the 
police  are  extremely  powerful. 
They  do  what  they  want 
and  take  what  they  want. 
A  lot  of  gix)ds  are  taken 
from  the  Timorese  and 
ihcn  shipped  off  and  sold 
somewhere  else. 

From  the  mission 
wc  went  further  east  lo  a 
village  called  Tuluala. 
Wc  stayed  in  a  beautiful 
hotel  and  at  first  wc  found 
things  a  bit  more  relaxed 
We  soon  noticed  there 
was  constantly  at  least  one  man 
silting  outside  watching  us.  Ai 
night  they  were  peeking  in  all  the 
windows  and  a  whole  group  of 
them  gathered  on  ihe  porch. 

The  manager  of  the  hole! 
started  telling  us  nol  lo  let  ihcm  in 
or  even  talk  lo  them  as  they  were 
police  and  military  men  and  their 
spies. 

The  ncxl  day,  the  guy  from  the 
hotel  came  and  talked  lo  us.  He 
said  the  official  in  town  was  con- 
vinced we  were  journalists  and 
that  our  presence  wasn't  really 
wanted. 

He  said  there  are  over  200  men 
in  ihe  forests  around  Tuluala. 
They  are  Fretilin  and  they  are 
fighting  the  military,  who  also  ■ 
have  men  in  the  forest.  They  get 
their  weapons  and  boots,  from 
the  soldiers  they  kill.  Two  of  his 
younger  brothers  had  been  fight- 
ing in  the  forcsl  but  were  killed  in 
1988. 

After  telling  us  these  things,  he 
said  he  was  expecting  the  police 
to  come  that  night.  He  said  it 
could  be  dangerous  and  that  we 
shouldn't  open  the  door  for  any- 
one. We  slept  with  the  light  on, 
but  nothing  happen.  The  next  day, 
our  personal  watchman  was  on 
the  same  bus  as  us  as  we  left 
lown. 

A  month  after  returning  home. 
Sidse  wrote  me  a  third  letter.  In 
that  one  she  laments  about  hav- 
ing been  so  close  and  yet  to  be  left 
only  with  these  unsubstantiated 
stories  and  no  real  evidence  of 
what  is  happening.  I  have  shared 
this  letter  with  you  in  hopes  that 
it  will  raise  awamess,  if  only 
awareness  of  how  much  we  re- 
ally don 't  know. 

Sidse  Stausholm  Larsen  is  a  jour- 
nalism student  in  Denmark.  Jeff 
Blundell  is  a  political  science  stu- 
dent at  U  of  T.  Both  have  trav- 
elled throughout  Indonesia. 
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Cookie-cutter  approacli  to  foreign  policy  not  worldng 

Visiting  scliolar  and 
journalist  speaics  on  Ballcans 


BY  Andrew  Potter 
Varsity  Staff 

According  to  world-famous  political  journalist  and 
analyst  Flora  Lewis,  the  only  viable  solution  to  the 
war  in  former  Yugoslavia  is  a  return  to  some  form 
of  political  association  and  federation. 

In  a  brief  talk  following  a  $25  dollar-a-plate 
luncheon  at  Hart  House  yesterday,  Lewis  argued 
that  a  cookie-cutter  approach  to  the  Balkan  situa- 
tion is  wrong.  The  policy  of  the  West,  she  said,  has 
been  to  keep  chopping  the  land  up  into  smaller  and 
smaller  bits,  as  more  and  more  groups  clamor  for 
recognition.  "I  am  convinced  this  is  no  solution," 
Lewis  said.  "The  only  solution  to  Yugoslavia  is 
Yugoslavia." 

Lewis  also  said  the  war  in  the  Balkans  was 
entirely  foreseeable.  She  claimed  that  as  the  mono- 
lithic central  Yugoslav  ruling  party  went  into  de- 
cline after  the  death  of  Tito,  ethnic  leaders,  such  as 
Serbian  leader  Slobodan  Milosevic,  rose  in  power 
who  were  not  prepared  to  move  to  democracy  and 
open  markets. 

"The  other  choice  was  nationalism,  which  is 
what  Milosevic  chose,"  said  Lewis. 

Nationalism  guaranteed  the  breakup  of  a  multi- 
ethnic state  like  Yugoslavia,  something  which  car- 
ries a  message  for  Canada  as  well,  said  Lewis. 

"How  can  you  be  a  Quebec  nationalist  rather  than 
a  Canadian,  and  expect  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
endure  it?"  she  asked.  "It  provokes  other  minorities 
to  say  we  want  out  as  well." 

Lewis  also  lamented  the  fact  that  a  real  solution 
to  the  war  in  former  Yugoslavia  is  hindered  by 
propaganda  and  posturing  from  all  sides,  including 


Europe,  the  United  States,  and  NATO. 

"NATO  is  capable  [of  doing  something  to  slop 
the  fighting],  but  it  has  put  itself  under  the  will  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  means  that  its  leaders  have 
chosen  to  do  nothing." 

Lewis  reiterated  that  the  way  to  a  real  solution  is 
a  return  to  the  idea  of  Yugoslavia — that  is,  a  federa- 
tion where  the  recognition  and  rights  of  minorities 
are  guaranteed.  "That  is  the  same  way  to  deal  with 
the  Macedonian  problem,  "  she  added.  "They  are 
weak,  and  would  love  to  return  to  Yugoslavian 
protection." 

In  the  short  question  period  following  her  ad- 
dress, Lewis  was  asked  whether  she  saw  any  coher- 
ent nucleus  upon  which  a  new  Yugoslavia  could  be 
built.  She  said  she  did,  noting  that  the  existence  of 
the  notion  of  a  united  Yugoslavia  is  not  much 
younger  than  the  idea  of  a  united  Germany,  dating 
back  to  1918. 

"There  are  people  in  all  the  [former  Yugoslavian] 
republics  who  have  spoken  out  as  much  as  they 
dare,  and  have  said  'we  must  be  Yugoslavs  again.' 
That  'again'  makes  a  big  difference,"  Lewis  in- 
sisted. She  concluded  by  saying  that  a  real  solution 
within  the  former  Yugoslavia  must  be  helped  from 
without  through  political  incentives. 

"The  policy  of  Europe  and  the  United  Stales 
must  be  to  'de-Balkanize'  the  Balkans.  We  should 
tell  them,  'work  together,  or  wc  won't  support 
you.'" 

Lewis'  talk,  oddly  entitled  "Russia  is  going  down- 
hill: can  the  West  help  stop  it?",  was  sponsored  by 
the  Centre  for  International  Studies.  Lewis  is  the 
1994/95  Lionel  Gelber  Visiting  Scholar  in  Interna- 
tional Studies. 


Slielters  last  safety  net  before  kids  hit  the  pavement 

Homeiess  street  youtlis 
focus  of  awareness  weeic 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

Shelters  across  Metro  have  or- 
ganized a  series  of  events  as  part 
of  Youth  Shelter  Week. 

"It's  to  promote  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  youth  shel- 
ters out  there.  It '  s  not  a  fundraising 
event,  it's  raising  public  aware- 
ness," said  John  O'Byrne,  the 
chair  of  the  Youth  Shelter 
Interagency  Network. 

Among  the  events  planned 
by  the  nine  YSIN  shelters 
include  open  houses,  guest 
speakers,  and  public  tel-  ^ 
ecasts. 

"In  a  city  this  size,  we're 
always  going  to  have  a  popu- 
lation that  will  need  the  serv- 
ices of  youth  shelters  and  the 
services  of  the  agencies  that 
deal  with  them.  And  it's  basically 
the  last  safety  net  before  they 
[street  youth]  would  literally  have 
to  hit  the  streets  and  fend  for 
themselves,"  said  O'Byrne. 

Grace  Terrett,  the  director  of 
Toronto's  YMCA  House,  says 
part  of  the  campaign' s  purpose  is 
to  overcome  negative  stereotypes 
of  street  youth. 

"The  most  prevalent  mythol- 
ogy about  so-called  'street  youth' 
is  that  they  aren't  our  kids.  They 
really  are  everybody's  children. 
They  come  from  all  economic 
levels — they  do  not  tend  to  be 
predominantly  from  poor  fami- 
lies," said  Terrett. 


Second  Base,  the  only  youth 
shelter  in  Scarborough,  opened 
up  a  year-and-a-half  ago.  It  was 
met  with  sharp  resistance  from 
concerned  neighbours  who 
thought  the  shelter  would  bring 
an  increase  in  crime  and  vandal- 
ism. 

"It  took  about  seven  years  to 
get  this  up  and  going,"  said  Carol 
Howes.ithe  executive  d'r'-ctnr  of 


s^ 


Second  Base.  "And  I  think  some 
of  that  attitude  siill  exists. 

"I  think  the  challenge  for  us 
now  is  to  spend  some  time  mak- 
ing ourselves  visible,  and  make 
people  in  the  community  more 
aware  that  we're  here." 

Youth  shelter  workers  in  Metro 
say  their  beds  are  filled  to  capac- 
ity all  year  round,  indicating  the 
demand  for  such  services  hasn't 
dropped.  The  YMCA  House, 
which  houses  50  beds,  runs  at  an 
80  to  90  per  cent  occupancy  rate, 
even  in  the  summer,  says  Terrett. 

"This  has  been  a  warmer  win- 
ter," said  Terrett.  "Had  it  been 
really  cold  this  winter,  we  would 


have  had  more  people  in." 

Terrell  says  because  there  are 
more  shelters  available,  especially 
in  the  boroughs,  the  number  of 
people  using  the  services  of  the 
YMCA  House  has  dropped  in  the 
last  three  years. 

Youth  shelter  workers  say  they 
are  uncertain  what  direction  street 
youth  are  heading  in,  because  of 
changes  in  both  demographic 
trends  and  the  economy. 

"I'm  not  sure  exactly  what 
the  need  is  they  [street  youth] 
are  articulating  yet,"  said 
Terrett. 

"With  the  economy  pick- 
ing up,  we've  seen  more  peo- 
ple in  Toronto.  People  really 
left  Toronto  during  the  re- 
cession, so  that  had  a  huge 
effect  on  the  numbers.  So 
there's  a  number  of  factors 
that  affect  what's  going  on." 

According  to  O'Byrne,  most 
street  youth  hit  the  streets  in  or- 
der to  escape  abusive  homes. 

"Some  youth  do  leave  home 
out  of  rebellion  in  the  spirit  of 
adventure,"  said  O'Byrne.  "[But] 
believe  me,  they're  back  home 
pretty  quickly. 

"A  lot  of  the  kids  that  are  on  the 
street  are  there  because  they're 
leaving  abusive  situations,  and 
they  don't  have  anywhere  else  to 
tum,"  said  O'Byrne. 

"If  we  can  help  them  get  on  the 
right  track  at  any  early  age,  hope- 
fully the  less  of  a  burden  they  will 
be  when  they're  older." 


Just  another  mid-day  pile-up  at  Lowther  Ave.  and  St.  George 

  (Samantha  RajasinghanWS) 


Physical  anthropology  can  melt  your  brain:  Moss  scholar 

Alumni  Association 


announces  award  winners 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  winner  of  this  year's  $  1 2,000 
Moss  Scholarship  didn't  really 
think  she  had  a  chance  of  copping 
one  of  U  of  T's  top  undergradu- 
ate scholarships. 

"I  am  really  happy.  I  was  very 
surprised  and  I  didn't  expect  to 
get  it.  I  knew  there  was  some  very 
good  people  up  for  it  so  I  didn't 
expect  to  win,"  says  Mary  Silcox, 
a  fourth-year  zoology  and  an- 
thropology student. 

The  John  H.  Moss  Scholarship 
is  one  of  four  Awards  of  Excel- 
lence given  out  by  the  U  of  T 
Alumni  Association  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Silcox  caught  the  eye  of  the 
selection  committee  because  of 
her  combination  of  very  high 
marks  wilh  extracurricular  in- 
volvement, says  Frank  MacGrath, 
president  of  the  association  and  a 
memberofall  four  selection  com- 
mittees. 

"She  had  phenomenal  marks," 
he  said.  "There  was  hardly  an  A- 
minus  on  her  record.  Plus  she  had 
a  very  strong  record  of  [extracur- 
ricular] involvement,  particularly 
at  Hart  House." 

Silcox  is  completing  her  last 
year  ofafour-yearB.Sc.Shehas 
an  A  average. 

Silcox  is  a  member  of  the  Hart 
House  Board  of  Stewards,  the 
Art  Committee  and  several  other 
committees  and  subcommittees. 

Silcox  says  it's  very  important 
to  get  involved  in  campus  life 
outside  of  the  classroom,  as  a 
break  from  the  rigors  of  academic 
hfe. 

"It's  absolutely  essential.  If  I 
spent  all  my  time  doing  physical 
anthropology,  my  brain  would 
just  melt,"  she  said. 

Silcox  plans  to  pursue  gradu- 
ate work  in  physical  anthropol- 
ogy in  the  United  States. 

She  says  that  though  she  has 
been  offered  funding  by  several 
U.S.  schools,  the  scholarship 
money  will  still  come  in  handy. 

"It  adds  a  level  of  piece  of 
mind  that  most  graduate  students 
can't  enjoy,"  says  Silcox. 

Xhe  winner  of  the  Faculty 
Award  was  Michael  Collins,  a 
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civil  engineering  professor  in- 
volved in  research  on  complex 
concrete  structures. 

"I'm  very  pleased  and  proud," 
said  Collins. 

MacGrath  says  the  selection 
committee  was  impressed  with 
Collins'  combination  of  research 
with  a  strong  commitment  to 
teaching. 

"He  was  doing  all  this  research 
and  at  the  same  time  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  said  he 
went  beyond  the  call  and  gave  a 
lot  of  time  and  attention  in  the 
classroom,"  he  said. 

Collins  says  that  research  and 
teaching  naturally  complement 
one  another. 

"I  find  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
synergy  between  these  two  things 
and  they  feed  on  one  another.  The 
best  way  to  understand  an  idea  is 
to  leach  it  to  someone  else,"  said 
Collins. 

June  Slraker,  an  academic 
counsellor  at  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege, says  she  was  totally  sur- 
prised over  winning  the  Joan  E. 
Foley  Award  for  her  contribution 
to  student  life  at  U  of  T. 

MacGrath  says  that  Slraker  has 
always  stood  up  for  the  needs  of 
students. 

"This  is  someone  who  is. ..a 


champion  for  the  students,"  said 
MacGrath. 

Slrakcr's  work  with  part-time 
students,  seniors  and  single  par- 
ents impressed  the  selection  com- 
mittee. 

"She  went  out  of  her  way  to 
enhance  the  university  experience 
for  these  people,"  said  MacGrath. 

Slraker  co-ordinates  the  Sen- 
ior Citizen's  Program  and  the 
Single  Parent  Support  Group  at 
Woodsworth. 

Bruce  Johnson  is  the  winner  of 
the  Chancellor's  Award,  for  serv- 
ice to  the  uni  versity .  For  46  years, 
Johnson  has  worked  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  as  acraftsperson, 
making  equipment  and  apparatus 
for  faculty. 

"What  struck  us  here  were  the 
letters  from  professors  he  worked 
with  at  U  of  T,"  said  MacGralh. 

He  says  the  professors  talked 
about  how  Johnson's  work  fa- 
cilitated their  research  and  teach- 
ing. 

"He's  the  ultimate  behind-ihc- 
scenes  person,"  said  MacGralh. 

The  winners  of  these  other  three 
awards  receive  S 1 ,000. 

Award  winners  will  be  hon- 
oured at  a  reception  and  dinner  at 
the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House  on 
Apr.  25. 
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Provincial  teacliers  strilce  caused  liigli  scliool  marlcs  to  be  waived 

Flunking  epidemic  at  IVIemorial  University 


BY  Mark  Cirillo 

When  ihey  waived  Ihe  70  per 
cent  required  average  for  incom- 
ing students  last  September,  Me- 
morial University  officials  said 
they  expected  a  high  failure  rate 
of  first-year  students.  Their  sus- 
picions were  soon  confirmed. 

This  year,  52  per  cent  of  the 
550  students  entering  with  high 
school  averages  below  70  per  cent 
failed  their  first  term  and  were 
forced  to  leave,  according  to 
Memorial  vice-president  Jaap 
Tuinman. 

"Our  early  analysis  is  sustained 


by  the  results  of  these  students," 
said  Tuinman,  who  also  said  he 
expects  the  pattern  to  continue. 

"It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  say 
this." 

The  university's  decision  was 
not  bom  of  a  desire  to  increase  its 
failure  rate.  But  when  provincial 
high-school  exams  were  called 
off  due  to  a  provincial  teachers' 
strilce  in  June  1994,  Memorial 
was  left  in  a  difficult  predica- 
ment, he  says. 

As  the  only  university  in  the 
province.  Memorial  felt  they  had 
no  other  option  but  to  waive  the 
entrance  requirements,  said 
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Tuinman.  Memorial  has  tradition- 
ally felt  obliged  to  be  accessible 
as  possible  to  Newfoundland  stu- 
dents. 

Until  recently  students  needed 
only  a  60  percent  average  in  their 
final  year  of  high  school  in  order 
to  qualify  for  acceptance. 

But  a  high  failure  rate  forced 
Memorial  to  re-evaluate  its  poli- 
cies. Studies  found  that  of  stu- 
dents entering  with  averages  be- 
low 70  per  cent,  only  about  one  in 
seven  finished  their  degree. 

In  1993,  the  university  with- 
drew a  "forgiveness  clause"  that 
exempted  first-year  students  from 
academic  suspension,  said  regis- 
trar Glen  Collins.  It  also  raised 
the  minimum  average  from  60  to 
65  per  cent. 

"We  did  some  studies  and 
found  it  was  simply  delaying  the 
inevitable,"  said  Collins. 

September  1 995  was  to  be  the 
first  year  that  the  requirement  was 
raised  to  70  per  cent.  But  the 
teachers'  strike  foiled  the  plan. 

Both  Tuinman  and  Collins  said 
students  with  low  academic 
records  were  informed  of  the 
minimum  academic  standards 


they  were  obliged  to  meet.  They 
were  encouraged  to  make  use  of 
academic  counselling,  and  of  the 
university's  math  and  writing 
centres. 

Memorial  student  union  presi- 
dent Jill  Powers  said  she  had  other 
ideas  about  how  the  situation 
could  have  been  addressed. 

"We  wanted  to  set  up  a  special 
admissions  committee  but  the 
university  felt  it  was  too  time- 
consuming,"  she  said. 

Other  student  union  sugges- 
tions were  a  consideration  of  other 


students'  over-aJI  high  school 
average,  an  entry  exam,  or  a  mini- 
mum requirement  of  70  per  cent 
in  the  core  courses  of  math,  sci- 
ence, and  English. 

But  Powers  still  said  she  was 
satisfied  with  the  university's  ef- 
forts. 

"We  feel  the  university  was 
extremely  lenient  in  the  first 
place,"  she  said. 

She  added  that  the  student  un- 
ion also  urged  incoming  students 
to  weigh  their  options  carefully 
before  choosing  university. 


The  expelled  students  are  on 
academic  probation  and  may 
qualify  for  re-entry  in  Septem- 
ber. 1995.  In  the  interim  they 
have  not  been  offered  any  special 
career  or  academic  counselling. 

Collins  said  sheer  geographi- 
cal reasons  would  make  this  dif- 
ficult. 

"Approximately  50  percent  of 
our  students  are  from  outside  the 
St.  John's  area,"  he  said. 

Memorial  reinstated  a  mini- 
mum 70  per  cent  requirement  this 
January. 


Lycee  to  be  located  at  Vic 


BY  Andrea  Aster 

A  French  lycee  or  secondary 
school  may  be  opening  its  doors 
in  the  old  field  house  on  Victoria 
College's  campus  next  fall. 

Patrick  Molinoz,  linguistic  at- 
tache for  the  French  Consulate, 
says  the  "decision  to  establish  a 
lycee  in  Toronto  was  largely 
pushed  by  parents  in  the  Toronto 
community  who  fell  that  the  city 


T^e  Craduaie  Students'  Uohn 
iiections  Notice 


The  95-96  GSU  Executive  Officers  will  be: 

President:  Steptien  Jotinson,  Political  Scier)ce,  acclaimed 
Vice-President:  Michol  Hoffman,  Spanish  &  Portuguese,  acdaimed 
Treasurer:  Pawan  Gupta,  Civil  Engineering,  acclaimed 

There  will  be  an  election  for  GSU  Secretary. 

The  candidates  are,  in  alphabetical  order: 

1.  Jitendra  Das,  Forestry:  "As  a  PhD  student  in  Forestry,  I  wish  to  see  an  enhancement  in  the  quality  of 
graduate  education.  In  the  face  of  federal  grant  cuts,  I  wish  not  to  see  a  hike  in  tuition,  making  university 
education  difficult.  I  am  confident  of  portraying  your  opinions  on  academic  services,  increased  departmen- 
tal funding,  student-supervisor  relationships,  and  international  student  policies.  With  your  support,  I  will 
represent  issues  important  to  us  as  graduate  students." 

2.  Michilynne  Dubeau,  South  Asian  Studies:  Serving  as  a  GSU  Council  representative  for  about  3 
terms  since  1990, 1  am  informed  on  a  range  of  issues  and  am  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  GSU  and  the 
operations  of  Council.  I  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  CSASGSU  as  Secretary  (1990),  Treasuer 
(1994-95)  and  President  (1991  -95).  As  course  union  secretary  I  have  handled  the  responsibilities  of 
recording  and  distributing  the  minutes  of  meetings,  and  I  look  fonward  to  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  GSU 
in  this  position." 


There  wilt  be  an  All-Candidates  Meeting  Tuesday,  March  28  at  6:30pm 
in  the  Koffler  institute  Auditorium. 


VOTE  ON:  March  28  (Tues.  evening)  7-9  at  the  GSU  Building  and 
Wednesday,  March  29  &  Thursday,  March  30 
at  these  locations: 

Med  Sci  Lobby:  1 1am  to  4  pm  both  days 
Sandford  Fleming  Basement:  1 1am  to  4  pm  both  days 
Sid  Smith  Lobby:  1 1am  to  4  pm  both  days 
GSU:  1 1am  to  4  pm  both  days 
OlSE  Cafeteria,  5th  Floor:  Wednesday  1 1  am  to  7  pm;  Thursday,  1 1am  to  4  pm 
Robarts  Library:  Wednesday  12  to  9  pm;  Thursday  1 1am  to  4  pm 

Er/nda/e;  Wednesday,  March  29,  Grad  Lounge,  South  Building,  from  11  to  1 
Aerospace:  Wednesday,  March  29  from  II  to  1 
Scarborough:  Wednesday,  March  29  from  10  to  1 
Please  call  the  GSU  978-2391  with  questions.  You  will  need  a  valid  94-95  student  card  to  vote. 

Part-time  students  please  note:  Polls  will  be  open  In  the  evening  on  Tuesday,  March  28  at  the  GSU 
(7-9)  and  on  Wednesday,  March  29  at  Robarts  Library  (till  9)and  at  OlSE,  5th  Floor  (till  7). 


lacked  a  good  immersion  system 
that  followed  a  french  program." 

French  lycees  offer  continuity 
in  curriculum  all  over  the  world, 
ideal  for  children  of  French  ex- 
patriates and  people  who  travel  a 
lot,  Molinoz  said.  Although  any- 
one who  can  pass  the  lycee's  lan- 
guage lest  is  eligible  for  admit- 
tance. 

"While  the  international  lycees 
have  been  created  for  French  dip- 
lomats and  businessmen  to  en- 
sure that  their  children  get  the 
same  education  everywhere,"  he 
says,  "the  other  main  purpose  is 
to  promote  the  French  language 
and  culture.  I  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  main  city  as 
Toronto  had  no  lycee." 

Rosanne  Runte,  president  of 
Victoria  College,  says  "allowing 
the  lycee  to  use  university  prop- 
erty is  a  nice,  helpful  thing  that 
the  university  can  do  for  the  com- 
munity. We  are  not  just  looking 


after  ourselves.  We  want  to  be  ol 
assistance  to  the  French  commu- 
nity while  they  are  gelling  off 
their  feet." 

Runte  said  she  has  spoken  to 
the  student  athletic  council  about 
having  Victoria  land  used  by  a 
French  high  school. 

"The  Athletic  Council  uses  it 
only  to  store  some  equipment, 
and  the  tennis  club  u.scs  it  for  the 
showers.  If  the  school  took  the 
building,  the  showers  would 
Slay." 

"Because  the  field  house,  lo- 
cated at  1 12  Charles  St.,  is  not 
right  on  campus,  it  probably  con- 
cerns us  all  a  bit  less.  It  is  a  good 
use  of  a  building  not  currently 
being  used.  But  as  of  yet,  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  is  going  to  hap- 
pen." 

Negotiations  have  not  been  fi- 
nalized on  the  lycee,  says  Runte, 
because  the  renovations  may 
prove  too  costly. 
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Science 

New  human  genome  facility  to  be  largest  in  Canada 

U  of  T  to  gain  $5-million  genetic  researcli  centre 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  will  become  affiliated 
with  Canada's  largest  centre  for 
genetic  research,  when  a  $5  mil- 
lion facility  opens  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  next  spring. 

Ten  labs,  encompassing  25,000 
square  feet  at  Mount  Sinai,  will 
be  constructed  as  part  of  the  Cen- 
tre for  Human  Genome  Research 
and  Molecular  Medicine. 

According  to  Alan  Bernstein, 
director  of  the  affiliated  Samuel 
Luncnfeld  Research  Institute  at 
Mount  Sinai,  the  centre  will  con- 
duct a  wide  range  of  genetic  re- 
search, with  emphasis  on  the  ge- 
netic causes  of  diseases  and  de- 
veloping methods  of  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention. 

"We  arc  in  an  exciting  period 
of  discovery  of  those  genes,  and 
more  specifically  what  they  are 
doing,"  he  said. 

Bernstein  said  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  opportunity  for  the  centre  to 
make  some  groundbreaking  dis- 
coveries in  the  area  of  the  genetic 
causes  of  various  diseases. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  diseases  that 
arc  still  wide  open  as  to  how  they 
come  about,  such  as  diabetes,"  he 
said,  "or  behavioural  diseases, 
such  as  manic  depression,  where 
there  is  good  evidence  of  a  famil- 
ial component,  but  the  nature  of 
the  genes  and  what  they  are  doing 
is  little  known." 

According  to  Bernstein,  the 
centre's  work  will  be  dependent 
on  the  interests  of  the  researchers 


hired,  but  will  focus  on  aspects  of 
genetic  research  such  as  studying 
the  fundamental  causes  of  dis- 
ease, inherited  genetic  predispo- 
sition to  diseases,  and  gene 
therapy. 

The  entire  human  genome 
project,  an  international  endeav- 
our to  isolate  and  identify  every 
human  gene,  is  evolving  as  scien- 
tists get  closer  to  simply  identify- 
ing all  of  the  major,  "interesting" 
genes,  which  Bernstein  expects 
will  happen  within  the  next  five 
years. 

The  field,  he  said,  is  shifting 
toward  understanding  how  the 
genes  work  and  their  role  in  dis- 
eases. 

Bernstein  said  the  centre  will 
be  one  of  the  few  in  the  world  that 
will  conduct  all  aspects  of  ge- 
netic research  and  diseases,  from 
isolating  the  genes,  to  understand- 
ing their  function,  to  developing 
diagnostic  tests  and  treatments 
for  the  diseases. 

The  new  facility  will  employ 
between  100  and  150  people,  in- 
cluding 20  to  40  graduate  stu- 
dents, Bernstein  estimated.  Re- 
searchers will  be  hired  over  the 
next  year,  and  all  will  also  be 
professors  at  the  university,  he 
added. 

"[The  centre]  will  very  much 
be  part  of  the  U  of  T  family," 
Bernstein  said. 

The  $5  million  in  funding  to 
build  the  centre  is  being  provided 
by  a  coalition  of  four  levels  of 
government  through  the  $2  bil- 
lion Canada/Ontario  Infrastruc- 


ture Works  program. 

The  affiliated  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute  has 
also  received  a  five-year,  $10.3 
million  grant  from  the  Bristol- 
Myers  Squibb  Pharmaceutical 


Research  Institute.  The  award,     and  cancer. 


which  nearly  doubles  an  earlier 
award  of  $5.75-million  from  the 
pharmaceutical  company,  will  be 
used  in  research  programs  in  fetal 
development,  molecular  biology. 


Bernstein  said  the  creation  of 
the  centre  and  increased  funding 
for  the  institute  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  field  of  genetic  research, 
especially  with  its  role  in  dis- 


eases, is  still  in  adiscovery  phase. 

'This  is  a  very  exciting  time  as 
a  scientist  because  we  can  do  all 
this  beautiful  science  and  still 
have  an  impact  on  people's 
health,"  he  said. 


Concrete  and  ear  infection 
researcii  win  gov't  grants 


U  of  T  researchers  received  an- 
other financial  boost  from  a  pro- 
vincial program  to  boost  corpo- 
rate involvement  in  research. 

Four  U  of  T  researchers  have 
been  awarded  a  total  of  $2 1 1 ,320 
as  part  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment's University  Research  In- 
centive Fund  program,  designed 
to  encourage  joint  research  ven- 
tures between  universities  and  the 
private  sector. 

The  grants  match  private  sec- 
tor funding  dollar-for-dollar  and 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scien- 
tific merit  and  economic  benefit 
to  the  province. 

The  largest  award  at  U  of  T, 
$102,470,  was  given  to  medical 
genetics  professor  George 
Krepinsky,  to  fund  his  work  on 
ear  infections  and  investigation 
of  whether  vaccines  can  prevent 
the  illness.  Connaught  Laborato- 
ries, which  also  sponsored  a 
$150,000  URIF  grant  last  year 
for  research  into  cancer  treatment. 


will  co-sponsor  the  project. 

The  olhe  r  URIF  grants  awarded 
to  U  of  T  include: 
^  $50,000  to  mechanical  engi- 
ne^ng  professor  James  Wallace 
to  research  natural  gas  fuel  injec- 
tion systems,  which  could  result 
in  more  efficient  natural  gas  pow- 
ered vehicles; 

^  $35,750  to  metallurgy  and  ma- 


terial science  professor  Steven 
Thorpe  to  investigate  improve 
application  methods  of  corrosive- 
resistant  light-weight  aluminum 
materials  in  automotive  heat  ex- 
changers; 

^  $23,100  to  civil  engineering 
professor  Michael  Thomas,  spon- 
sored by  Ontario  Hydro,  to  evalu- 
ate the  performance  of  concrete 


materials  used  in  sealing  high- 
level  nuclear  repositories. 

In  total,  26  projects  at  1 1  On- 
tario universities  received  $2  mil- 
lion in  URIF  funding  in  the  latest 
round  of  grants. 

Last  December,  seven  research 
projects  at  U  of  T  were  awarded 
more  than  $400,000  in  grants. 

Jim  Bridges 


A  pill  that/^uppresses 
hunger?  I^^Je.  Read  all 
about  it  in^^^ty  Science. 
Coming  soon. 


Apple  Spring  Sale 


Power  Mac  6100/66 

with  8  MB  Ram/350  MB  Hard  Drive 

and  14"  ColourPlus  Display  $2285 

•  and  14"  Mac  Trinitron  Display  $2465 

•  and  15"  MultiScan  Display  12465 

•  and  17"  MultiScan  Display  13220 
OR 

with  8/350  and  CD  300i  internal  CDRom 

and  14"  ColourPlus  Display  12590 

and  14"  Mac  Trinitron  Display  $2775 

•  and  15"  MultiScan  Display  $2775 

•and  17"  MultiScan  Display  $3520 


PowerMac  7100/80 

with  8  MB  Ram/700  MB  Hard  Drive 
and  14"  ColourPlus  Display 
and  14"  Mac^''  Trinitron  Display 
and  15"  MultiScan  Display 
•and  17"  MultiScan  Display 

Both  Power  Macs  include 

•  16  bit  stereo  sound 
•256KL2  cache 

•  ethernet 
•System  7.5™ 

•  keyboards  extra  $80 


$3815 
$4000 
$4000 
$4750 


Stylewriter®  Pro 

2  ppm  black  and 
colour  printing 

only  $445 


Stylewriter®  2400 

3  ppm  black  and  colour 
printing 

now  $489 


LaserWriter®  320 

4  ppm,  300  dpi  Post- 
Script level  2 
only  $840  cables  exira 


LaserWriter®  16/600PS 

16  ppm,  600  dpi,  ethernet,  PS 
level  2,  and  PCL  5  for  PCs 
now  $2400   cables  extra 


Or  pick  up  the  LaserWriter  Select  360  with  600  dpi,  10  ppm,PS  Ivl  2  &  PCL5e  for  only  $1589! 


Powerbook  150 

The  perfect  Powerbook®  for  the 
budget  conscious  student,  it  comes 
with  4  MB  of  Ram,  a  120  MB  hard 
drive,  and  the  latest  System  7.5. 
PB  150  now  only  $1370 


Powerbook 
150 


Powerbook 
520 


Powerbook  520  &  520c 

These  Powerbooks®  are  fully  loaded 
with  features  such  as  built  in  sound 
and  ethernet,  are  PowerPC 
upgradeable,  include  System  7.5  and 
offer  you  a  choice  of  greyscale  or  full 
colour  display. 
PB  520  4/160  $2265 
PB  520c  4/160  $3050 
PB  520c,  12/320  $4250 


Apple  Authorized  Dealer 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Mac,  Powerbook,  Power  Mac.  Stylwrlter,  LaserWriter,  and  System  7.5  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Macintosh  is  a  trade 
mark  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.  Some  items  may  not  be  exactly  as  illustrated.  Products  are  subject  to  availablity.  Some  conditions  apply.  Contact 
store  for  further  details  Always  read  the  fine  print.  Isn't  educational  pricing  wonderful'' 


All  items  available  until  March  27/95  or  while  quantities  last.  PMac  7100's  available  until  May  10th  or  while  quantities  last. 
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Dave,  Mira  and  Terry  allow  the  canvas  to  bleed  softly  behind  them. 


,  according  to  Acousti- 
d's  Mira,  (one  name, 
)  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
a  missing  Doc  Marten  boot, 
a  dysfunctional  van 
dooi^Vhplains  this  embarrassed  vo- 
calist. 

"We  were  on  the  highway  when 
we  realized  that  the  door  wasn't 
closed  properly,  so  someone  opened 
the  door  to  slam  it  properly  and  they 
heard  something.  Our  drummer  Judy 
said  Something  fell  out,  something 
fell  out!!' 

"We  were  like,  "yeah,  whatever,' 
all  making  jokes.  We  get  to  Toronto, 
at  the  place  where  we  were  going  to 
stay  when  I  get  out  of  the  van  and  hear 
my  shoes  hit  the  ground,  only  to  real- 
ize that  all  I  have  on  is  one  boot.  I 
thought,  'Oh  no,  my  boot  fell  out  of 
the  van!' 

"So,  I  haveapairofWoolcoAA/ool- 
worth  gym  shoes  that  I  end  up  wear- 
ing onstage.  I  make  jokes  about  these 
gym  shoes,  which  I  later  had  strapped 
to  my  bag  and,  somewhere  along  the 
line,  the  strap  broke.  So  now  I've  got 
one  left  Doc  Marten  and  one  right 
WooIco  gym  shoe.  I'll  probably  be 
wearing  them  on  Thursday." 

This  tale,  though  odd  in  itself,  was 
simply  relish  on  the  conversational 
frankfurter  that  presented  itself  when 
representatives  of  98DA,  Acoustical  ly 
Inclined,  and  Sub  Stack  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  cozy  confines  of  the 
Boundless  Energy  publicity  lounge. 

It  was  an  indie  summit  of  sorts,  set 
up  to  provide  these  bands  with  a  rare 
forum  to  rant  about  the  trials  of  life  on 
the  road  and  the  travails  of  the  music 
industry. 

Acoustically  Inclined  are  a  Winni- 
peg outfit  who  span  many  musical 
genres,  mixing  folk,  rock  and  jazz 
elements  into  an  audibleodyssey  well 
worth  listening  to.  Their  recently  com- 
pleted video,  "Knot,"  is  likely  set  to 
receive  rotation  on  this  nation's 
music  station. 

They  have  recorded  live  material 
(Philip  Smith)  CBC  Radio's  Real  Time,  which 


will  be  available  on  compact  disc  in 
the  near  future. 

98DA  differ  in  many  ways.  They 
exude  a  punk  rawk  ethic  that  can  be 
experienced  through  the  exuberant 
malicious  noise  of  Star  Pig,  their  cur- 
rent release.  They  expect  to  have  a  0 
new  release  ready  in  the  near  future  «* 
also. 

Sub  Stack  is  a  conglomeration  of 
aggressive  riff  wielders  whose  self- 
titled  tape  features  originals  and  a 
cover  rendition  of  Black  Sabbath's 

A  cultui 
mosaic for. 
Music! 

by  Doiiw 
Varsit^ 

Acoustically  Incline: 
shaggy  98DA  strut  tk^ 


"Planet  Caravan." 

The  very  meeting  seemed  the  sort 
of  premise  that  any  writer  could  read- 
ily sink  their  pen  into.  These  groups 
were  a  study  in  contrasts,  a  fact  easily 
conveyed  by  their  markedly  different 
individual  personas.  Mira,  the  afore- 
mentioned shoeless  siren  represent- 
ing Acoustically  Inclined,  maintained 
an  air  of  grace,  offering  soft-spoken 
commentary  on  her  band's  road 
problems,  while  98DA guitarist  Dave 
Clark  launched  into  voraciousassaults 
on  the  music  industry.  "You  just  have 
to  hit  the  right  words  and  I'll  start 


It's  survival 
of  tlie  fittest  in 
TKunder  Alley. 


Video  wall,  virtual  reality  simulators,  custom  cars,  exotics,  j 
off-shore  boats,  beer  gardens,  support  paddocks,  PPG  race  car  drivers.   

It's  the  place  to  be,  and  for  only  45  bucks  you  get  a  two-day  reserved  seat  on  the 
straight  with  radar  gun  readouts.   Everything  goes  fast  in  the  Alley  so  book  now! 
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spewing  like  a  crazy  man,"  were,  I 
believe,  his  exact  words. 

And  spew  forth  he  did.  With  cus- 
tomary eloquence,  he  maintained  that 
The  Clash's  Combat  Rock  album 
made  punk  accessible  to  a  generation 
of  idiot  jocks,  thus  destroying  punk's 
appeal.  He  also  alluded  to  a  certain 
well-know  radio  station,  though  we 
won't  mention  any  names  (CFNY): 

"We  went  and  saw  Bush,  or  is  that 
Bush  X  (or  Busch  Light)  and  they  were 
just  like:  a  little  bit  of  Pearl  Jam,  a  little 

ral  indie 
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ned,  Sub  Stack  and  a 
iheir  stuff  at  the  Elmo 


bit  of  Stone  Temple  Pilots,  and  a  little 
bit  of  Nirvana.  I  saw  Kim  Hughes 
there  and  I  said,  "Hey,  you're  a  cul- 
tural fascist,  what  do  you  think  of  this? 
You  know,  you  and  your  station  ,  my 
way  or  the  highway,  what  do  you 
thinkof  this  shit?'  She  said, 'well,  it's 
better  live  than  on  the  record'. 

"We  got  $5,000  from  Factor  to  do 
a  demo,  "Know  What  I  Mean."  We 
did  the  demo,  entered  it  i nto  the  CFNY 
contest  anditgotontheCFNYalbum. 
Then  they  changed  the  format  some- 
what to  include  more  women.  People 
like  Sarah  McLachlan  and  the  potato 
girl,  that  puppet  from  The  Smashing 
Cranberries." 

To  further  fuel  the  fire,  he  main- 
tained that  local  bands  have  come  to 
be  cheated  by  promoters. 

"Everyone  in  Toronto  has  a  hard 
luck  story,"  confided  Clark.  "We 
played  a  show  in  Toronto  one  time 
that  was  set  up  by  a  guy  with  a  one- 
letter  last  name.  There  were  four  bands, 
the  place  was  packed  out,  and  he  took 
off  in  a  limo.  Nobody  got  paid.  He 
was  hit  by  a  car  later  though,  kind  of 
a  karmic  rebound.  I  still  think  karma 
takes  a  while  to  get  around  to  running 
people  over.  He  doesn't  promote 
anymore." 

Acoustically  Inclined,  noted  Mira, 
has  fared  somewhat  better  in  their 
treatment  from  promoters. 


"We  are  lucky  in  that  our  group 
expands  across  a  lot  of  different  ven- 
ues and  genres.  Folk  festival  promot- 
ers want  you  there.  They  want  to  hear 
you.  They  pay  you  very  fairly,  they 
feed  you,  they  give  you  beer,  and  they 
make  sure  that  you've  got  a  place  to 
stay.  We've  had  people  cook  from 
their  own  fridge  for  us  and  put  us  up  in 
their  own  bed." 

Toronto  is  a  story  with  an  entirely 
different  plot-line. 

"We  used  to  play  in  London," 
offered  Dave.  "We  were  tired  of  play- 
ing in  London  and  getting  ripped  off, 
so  we  thought  we'd  expand  our 
horizons  and  get  burnt  here." 

"In  Toronto,  there  are  so  many 
bands.  The  promoters  don't  care. 
They  know  that  the  crowds  wi  1 1  come. 
It  is  essentially  a  pay  to  play  situation 
in  Toronto,"  Mira  agrees.  "You  may 
get  the  $  1 00  you've  been  promised, 
but  you  have  to  feed  yourself,  find 
accommodations,  pay  for  your  gas, 
your  gear  and,  at  the  end  of  the  show, 
they  tell  you  that  you  have  to  pay  for 
the  soundman  and  the  doorman." 

Sub  Stack  vocalist  Terry  Moore, 
who  had  mistakenly  scheduled  the 
i  nterview  for  a  half-hour  after  it  was  to 
begin,  joined  in  the  fray  amidst  the 
musicians  already  seated  on  the 
couch.  As  he  introduced  himself  to 
Dave,  Mira,  and  myself,  Dave  leaned 
into  him  and  said  "You're  bitter, 
aren't  you?  Get  in  here!!" 

Performers  who  can't  afford  to 
hire  managers,  Mira  noted,  often  be- 
come so  fraught  with  worry  that  they 
can't  concentrate  on  the  perform- 
ance itself. 

"I  do  all  of  the  managing  myself. 
Most  of  the  times  bands  do  it  for 
themselves,"  remarked  a  candid  Mira. 
"I  would  like  to  just  walk  into  a  club 
and  sing.  That's  what  I  want  to  do. 
What  I  grew  up  dreaming  about  was 
singing,  not  making  phone  calls  and 
signing  contracts  and  saying  "please 
feed  me.'  I  sometimes  stand  on  stage 
wondering  "Are  we  gonna  get  paid?'" 
"There  is  a  Pandora's  box  of 
weirdness,"  adds  Dave.  "Do  you 
ever  think  about  this  weird  shit  while 
you're  playing,  stuff  not  even  to  do 
with  the  show  like  "I've  got  to  do 
laundry  tomorrow?'" 

Trivial  arguments  also  be- 
come a  staple  of  life  on  the 
road.  In  the  Acoustically  In- 
clined camp,  Mira  notes  that 
"Driving  takes  an  average  of 
ten  hours  a  day.  You  start  argu- 
ing about  who  sits  in  the  front 
seat.  It  can  get  rather  hairy." 

Terry,  who  has,  for  the  most 
part  been  silent  during  much  of 
the  conversation,  adds  his  own  Sub 
Stack  insight  into  this  common  ca- 
lamity."! think  anybody  who  is  even 
remotely  involved  with  this  industry 
would  agree  with  that.  We  were  in 
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Friday,  March  24 

8:00  -  9:00  Public  Stage 
Tea  Party  Internet  Concert 

Saturday,  March  25 

10:00-11:00  Public  Stage 
Philosopher  Kings  live  performance 

11:00-1:00  Public  Stage 
International  Managers  Panel 
Host:  Tommy  Nast,  The  Album  Net- 
work 

Panelists:  Bruce  Allen,  Manager  - 
Bryan  Adams 
Ed  Bicknell,  Manager  -  Dire  Straits 

1:00-2:30  Public  Stage 
CHUM-FM  and  SOCAN  Presents: 
Words  and  Music 

Moderator:  Dale  Smith,  CHUM-FM 
Panelists:  Jann  Arden,  Terry  Kelly, 
Barry  Brown,  Larry  Gowan,  and  Alan 
Frew. 

2:30  -  3:30  Public  Stage 
Lighthouse 


3:30  -  5:00  Public  Stage 
iJjgdd  Rundgre 


Artist  and  inter-active  music  pio- 
neer Todd  Rundgren  demonstates 
his  ground  breaking  CD  Rom  Inter- 
active music  disc  where  the  music 
listener  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
music  experierK:e. 

Sunday,  March  26 

10:00  -  1 1:00  Public  Stage 
Virtual  Performance:  Vincent  John 
Vincent 

1 1:00  -  12:00  Public  Stage 
Performance:  Quartetto  Celato 

12:00- 1:00  Public  Stage. 
Performance:  Larry  Gowan 

1:00-2:30  Public  Stage 
Celebrity   Interview    -  Mires' 
Copeland,  Director,  IRS  Records 
Host:  Ed  Bicknell,  Manager,  Dire 
Straits 

3:00  -  4:00  Public  Stage 
Performance:  Alan  Frew 

4:00-5:00  Public  Stage 
Performance  -  Sal's  Birdland 


98DA's  Dave  Clark  severs  ties 

Wi  nnipeg  one  time  and  we  had  a  fight 
over  who  was  going  to  close  the  door 
to  the  club  while  we  were  leaving." 
Mira,  Terry,  and  Dave  are  all  road 


with  Fido. 

"So  we  went  out  for  pizza  with 
them  after  and  they  started  asking  us, 
"Oh  geez,  we've  never  been  on  tour. 
What  should  we  bring?"  I  thought. 


e  save  a  lot  of  money  on  food  by  slaughter- 
ng  our  own  beef.  I  make  no  apologies  for 
hat.  I  mean,  if  we  stopped  eating  cows, 
hen  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them, 
let  them  run  wild  in  the  forest?" 


veterans  themselves,  having  each 
spent  the  better  part  of  five  years  per- 
forming in  front  of  shoddy  Radio  Shack 
microphones  prior  to  waking  up  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  van.  The  only 
way  to  alleviate  this  undue  stress  is  by 
carrying  'road  essentials,'  notes 
Terry. 

"In  the  last  tour  that  we  went  out 
on  we  ended  up  i  n  The  Town  Pump  in 
Vancouver.  We  played  with  a  band 
called  the  Pardon  Beggars.  We  got  to 
the  show  and  found  out  that  there  was 
this  other  band  that  wanted  to  do  a 
showcase,  so  they  wedged  onto  the 
gig.  That  band  was  Moist. 


where  do  we  start?  Earplugs, 
Listerine." 

"Condoms,"  adds  98DA's  Dave 
Clark,  "for  the  singer." 

Terry  continues,  noting  that  "a  noz- 
zle for  the  bathtub  too,"  is  needed. 

Dave  and  Mira  both  nod  their  heads 
in  acquiescence,  agreeing  that  this  is 
a  good  idea. 

"Also,  if  you  can,  get  someone  in 
the  band  who's  a  good  petty  thief,  it 
will  help,"  offers  Moore. 

"I  can't  name  names  but,  let  me 
tell  you,  he's  still  working  for  us. 
Onetime  we  were  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
we  were  out  of  gas,  ran  out  of  cash,  the 


(Philip  Smith) 

record  company  had  completely  dis- 
appeared on  us.  We  set  out  to  find 
outlets  for  cash,  so  our  drummer  at  the 
time  walked  into  some  roadside  place, 
grabbed  some  baloney  and  lit- 
tle things  to  keep  us  going  to 
the  next  place.  You  can  do 
really  well  if  you  keep  scav- 
enging." 

"We  save  a  lot  of  money  on 
food  by  slaughtering  our  own 
beef,"  counters  Clark.  "I  make 
no  apologies  for  that.  I  mean,  if 
we  stopped  eating  cows,  then 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them, 
let  them  run  wild  in  the  forest?" 

The  conversation  didn't  end  here. 
It  will  likely  continue  at  the  El 
Mocambo  tonight,  where  Sub  Stack, 
Acoustically  Inclined,  and  98DA  will 
showcase  alongside  Orchard,  1 2  Eyes, 
Ten  Ton  Pudding,  Gush  Underdrive, 
and  The  Skanksters  as  part  of  the 
Canadian  Music  Week's  festivities. 
Tickets  are  a  mere  three  ducats,  and 
all  proceeds  will  be  going  toward 
Covenant  House. 

Come  down,  and  find  out  which 
member  of  Sub  Stack  gets  to  close  the 
door. 


Don't  hate  us  because  the 
^^ear's  almost  over.  There's 
still  four  remXm  is<5iie<5  of 
tiie  V     iiv  leit  to  CO. 
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Come  for  the  movie,  get  an  opera  for  free 


Opera  as  Cinema  film 


dynamic  and  artful 


Mortica  and  Gomez  take  to  the  stage  in  "The  Addams  Family  -  Live 


by  Alan  Cornblum 
Varsity  Staff 

In  preparation  for  this  week- 
end's Opera  As  Cinema  festi- 
val at  the  Ci  nematheque,  a  spe- 
cial gala  preview  of  Tales  of 
Hoffman  is  playing  tomorrow 
night.  As  the  festival's  most 
prized  film,  Tales  of  Hoffmanls 
anything  but  traditional. 

Originally  produced  in  1951, 
this  Powell  and  Pressberger 
operetta — written  by  Jacques 
Offenbach — has  been  remas- 
tered for  re-release 

Tales  of  Hoffman  is  the  story 
of  the  poet  E.T.A.  Hoffman  and 
his  four  great  lovers:  Olympia, 
a  puppet  who  through  a  set  of 
unusual  circumstances  has  her 
head  viciously  torn  off; 
Giulietta,  a  courtesan  which 
steals  both  Hoffmann's  soul 
and  shadow;  Antonia,  an  op- 
era singer  with  tuberculosis 
who  tragically  sings  herself  to 
death;  and  Stella,  a  ballerina 
whose  love  for  Hoffmann  is 
never  completely  returned. 

The  entire  Gothic  tale  is  told 
by  means  of  flashbacks,  with 
Hoffmann  narrating.  With  each 
period  of  contemplation  about 
past  events,  Hoffmann  steadily 
learns  the  many  causes  and 
effects  of  love  and  infatuation. 

While  the  story's  plot  is 
very  intriguing,  the  exceptional 
artistic  display  makes  Tales  of 
Hoffmann  almost  visually  over- 
whelming. The  sets  and  spe- 
cial effects  are  spectacular. 
When  you  consider  the  year  it 
was  originally  produced  the 
genius  of  its  creators  is  easy  to 
appreciate. 

Tales  of  Hoffmann  is  also 


superbly  supported  by  a  tal- 
ented cast.  The  character  of 
Hoffmann  (Robert  Rounseville) 
effectively  carries  the  burden 
of  the  story  with  a  style  and 
demeanor  that  will  not  be  eas- 
ily forgotten.  Special  tribute 
should  also  be  given  to  the 
handlersof  Olympia.  The  pup- 
pet virtually  appears  lifelike, 
and  her  decapitation  is  both 
vivid  and  surreal. 

As  in  all  operettas,  the  entire 
tale  is  sung.  Thomas  Beecham 
and  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  provide  a  powerful 
musical  appointment.  Their 
presence  is  appropriately  frilly 
and  wonderful  during  the  light- 
hearted  banter,  and  loud  and 
mere  i  less  duri  ng  shocki  ng  rev- 
elations. 

Anyone  interested  in  classi- 
cal music  or  art  are  encour- 
aged to  see  this  film.  Once 
viewed,  fansofthegothic  genre 
will  ultimately  claim  it  as  a 
"must  see"  representation  of 
Gothic  romance,  because  of  its 
unique  and  indelible  qualities. 

Cinematheque  presents 
movies  almost  every  night  at 


the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario's 
Jackman  Hall  theatre.  A  col- 
lection of  six  movies  which  are 
based  on  operas  or  operettas — 
including  Tales  of  Hoffman— 
will  be  shown  between  March 
24  and  March  28. 

Katerina  Izmailova,  written 
by  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  will 
be  screened  on  Friday  along 
with  Tales  of  Hoffmann.  Cre- 
ated by  Modest  Mussorgsky  and 
directed  by  Vera  Stoyeva,  the 
critically  acclaimed  Boris 
CoclunovW\\\  be  presented  on 
Saturday,  the  same  day  asOh... 
Rosalinda!!,  a  modern  edition 
o  f  Die  Fiedermaus  by  the  musi- 
cal genius  of  Johann  Strauss. 
Arnold  Schoenberg's  Moses 
anc/Aaron  will  be  screened  on 
Sunday.  To  conclude  the  Op- 
era as  Cinema  festival.  Prince 
Igor,  produced  by  Alexander 
Borodi  n,  wi  1 1  be  showcased  on 
Mar.  28. 

Because  these  movies  are  all 
the  same  quality  as  the  Gothic 
and  romantic  Tales  of 
Hoffmann,  those  who  attend 
one,  two  or  al  I  of  these  produc- 
tions will  not  be  disappointed. 


Did  you  hear  that?  It's 
the  sound  of  the  Varsity 
All-Review  making  its 
way  to  a  news  stand 
near  you.  Watch  for  it!! 


You  can  take  control 
of  genital  herpes 


-  /. 


...and  your 


Coping  with  recurrent  symptoms 
such  as  itching  or  burning  pain, 
tingling,  sores,  or  even  localized 
redness  in  or  near  the  genital 
area  has  never  been  easy.  Add 
to  this  the  emotional  impact  of 
guilt,  resentment,  depression... 
a  disruption  of  daily  life. 
Advances  in  medical  research 
now  enable  you  to  do  some- 
thing about  genital  herpes  out- 
breaks. A  greater  understanding 
of  genital  herpes  —  plus  the 


availability  of  affordable  treat- 
ments, and  counselling  —  can 
help  you  get  your  life  essentially 
back  to  normal  and  potentially 
keep  outbreaks  out  of  the  pictvire 
for  years. 

To  confidentially  learn  more 
about  reducing  the  severity  and 
frequency  of  genital  herpes 
outbreaks,  and  minimizing  the 
risk  of  transmission  through 
safe  sex  guidelines,  contact  the 
National  Herpes  Hotline. 


rAII  1-800-HSV-FACS 

1-800-4  78-3  2  2  7 


And  consult  yoiu'  physician 


^^iOUSlENORMOt/Sij.. 

.Rent  Rodrigoo.  MIAMI  HERAIO  ^^Ia  t. 


^^^u'U  never 
guess  the  surprise  that's 
at  the  heart  of... 

muRiePs>^dding 

she's  not  just  getting  married, 
she's  getting  even. 


mmm  mmsm  mimm.mmmmmimtmammtimnMimwmf 

...m.^.w  i>M»iiriUIIOIfia|Oatni»lllHOISEm.miP|ll^ 
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ALLIANCE 


STARTS  FRIDAY,  MARCH  24TH  AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU 
CHECK  DAILIES  FOR  SHOWTIMES  AND  LOCATIONS 
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Waiting Jor  the  word  at  the  Juno's 

Affliction  finds  Vancouver's  Econoline  Crusli  forging  forward  witli  their  own  sound 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

With  the  aggressive  beat  pul- 
sating from  the  vibrating  speak- 
ers, it  could  only  be  one  band: 
Vancouver's  own  Econoline 
Crush. 

But  what's  coming  out  of 
my  speakers  right  now  is  not  on 
the  minds  of  the  guys  in  the 
band;  but  rather,  the  upcoming 
Juno  Awards  and  their  surpris- 
ing run  for  best  hard  rock  al- 
bum prize. 

"My  honest  first  reaction 
was  'Bullshit!'  I  said 
'There's  no  fuckin'  way  in 
the  world  we're  nominated 
for  a  Juno.'"  laughs  vocalist 
Trevor  Thornton  Hurst.  "I  was 
telling  my  management  com- 
pany 'Just  stop  phoning  me 
with  these  crazy  things.'  I 
didn't  believe  it  and  now  I 
think  it's  cool.  My  mom  and 
dad  think  it's  great  because 
Anne  Murray  won  a  bunch  of 
those  things,  so  it's  all  right 
with  them." 

Unfortunately,  the  nomina- 
tion seems  a  bit  like  a  double 
edged  sword  for  them:  up 
against  them  is  none  other  than 
Rhys  Fulber  of  Frontline  As- 
sembly, otherwise  known  as 
the  honourable  member  of 
Econoline  Crush  (and  producer 
of  their  latest  album). 

"I  think  it's  funny.  I  was 
talking  to  Rhys  just  yesterday 
about  it,"  says  Hurst.  "We 
were  both  laughing  because 
he's  probably  going  to  come 
out  with  us  to  do  that  tour  and 
beatthejunos  with  us.  It'll  be 
funny,  he'll  be  sitting  with  us, 
so  if  they  win  we'll  be  sitting 
right  beside  him." 

It  was  through  the  personal 
ads  that  Econoline  Crush  was 
born.  Tim  Ferris,  formerly  of 
Moev,  put  an  ad  in  Seattle's 
Rocket — "the  Seattle  Eye  or 
whatever  you  have  in  To- 
ronto"— looking  for  a  vocalist 
willing  to  work  with  a  pro- 
grammer. It  was  answered  by 
none  other  than  Hurst.  Back  to 
Vancouverthey  came,  butonce 
they  began  to  take  the  music 
seriously,  Ferris  left.  The  band 
continued,  hooking  up  with 
guitarist  Robbie  Morfitt  and 
Hurst  bringing  in  bassist  Dan 
Yaremko.  Once  drummer 
Gregg  Leask  joined,  the  lineup 
was  cemented. 

Itwasn'tuntil  '93  that  the 
band  got  noticed.  During  the 
recording  oftheirfirst  EP, Purge, 
the  band  joined  EMI,  and  have 
just  released  their  first  full 
length.  Affliction. 

"When  the  opportunity  to 
sign  with  them  came  up  I  re- 
member meeting  with  a  cou- 
ple of  them  saying  'Why 


should  I  sign  with  you?'"  ex- 
plains Hurst  on  choosing  to 
sign  with  a  major  and  not  an 
indie.  "They  gave  me  a  lot  of 
good  reasons  as  to  how  they 
wanted  to  support  the  band 
and  it  seemed  that  they  were 
genuinely  enthusiastic. 

"When  we  were  half-way 
through  making  the  record  [Af- 
fliction] we  fired  our  producer 
and  decided  we  wanted  to  pro- 
duce the  record  ourselves  and 
go  i  nto  a  home-kind  studio  and 
stay  away  from  corporate  stu- 
dios. We  wanted  to  pick  our 
own  artwork  and  we  wanted  to 
pick  our  own  video  director 
and  we  wanted  to  do  all  these 
things  that  basically  everybody 
claims  that  you  can  only  get  if 
you're  on  an  independent.  I 
think  that's  what  attracted  us 
to  EMI,  their  belief  in  bands. 
Their  belief  in  your  vision  out- 
weighs a  lot  of  times  their  cor- 
porate sense  and  sometimes 
they  just  let  you  do  what  you 
want  to  do.  I've  got  to  hand  it 
to  them  that,  for  a  big  evil  em- 
pire they  seem  to  let  thei  r  bands 
do  what  they  want,  at  least 
with  Econoline  Crush." 

Unfortunately,  such  talk  au- 
tomatically leads  to  a  backlash 
from  know-it-all  writers  who 
think  their  word  is  gold. 

"A  lotof  the  interviews  seem 
to  centre  around  that,"  admits 
Hurst.  "This  whole  resurgence 
of  indie  labels  or  this  emer- 
genceof  indie  labelsas  powers 
i  n  the  music.  They  look  at  bands 
that  are  on  mainstream  labels 
as  'sellouts.'  As  though 
there's  some  big  money  to  be 
made,  even  though  you  know 
it's  pretty  much  the  same 
ballgame,  except  you  get  bet- 
ter distribution. 

"Being  on  a  major  in 
Canada  is  probably  like  being 
on  an  indie  in  the  States,"  he 
laughs.  "We've  got  to  face 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  very 
small  population  compared  to 
America." 

Like  almost  anything  you  set 
your  mind  to,  something  will 
go  wrong.  And  Econol  i  ne  Crush 
are  no  exception.  While  work- 
ing with  Dallas-based  producer 
David  Castell  for  nearly  three 
months,  the  band  decided  to 
scrap  the  sessions  and  start 
afresh  with  Fulber. 

"It  was  just  a  boom,"  en- 
thuses Hurst.  "It  was  incred- 
ible. When  we  were  working 
with  Castell  we  were  dreading 
every  minute  of  it.  When  we 
started  doing  the  thing  with 
Rhys,  itwas  like  hanging  out  at 
a  friend's  place.  Music  be- 
came exciting  again.  There  was 
a  bu  rst  of  new  energy  there  was 
a  burst  of  optimism.  There  was 
this  feeling  of  'Who  cares  if 


anybody  I  ikes  this.  All  we  want 
to  do  is  make  a  record  we  like.' 
It  may  sound  selfish  but  that's 
really  what  it  was.  We  wanted 
to  make  a  record  that  we  be- 
lieved in  and  we  felt  if  we 
bel  ieved  i  n  the  record  than  eve- 
rybody else  wou  Id  see  the  I  ight. 
We  just  made  a  record  with  our 
friend  and  it  turned  out  I  think 
great.  We're  really  happy  with 
it." 

But  I  couldn't  help  asking 
why  not  choose  Rhys  first? 

"Weird  enough  we  wanted 
to  go  with  Rhys  first  but  his 
schedule  and  our  schedule 
didn't  work  and  we  had  to  get 
this  release  out.  We  really 
wanted  to  get  him.  Plus  we 
were  getti  ng  a  bit  of  a  push  and 
shove  from  our  American  man- 
agementto  work  with  an  Ameri- 
can producer  and  we  really  did 
like  the  Course  of  Empire 
record.  I  mean  it  sounded  re- 
ally good  and  that's  why  we 
chose  David  Castell.  He 
seemed  like  a  good  guy  but 
once  we  got  working  with  him, 
not  that  he  isn't  a  good  guy, 
but  just  wasn't  the  right  phi- 
losophy for  Econoline  Crush." 

The  release  ofA/W/cf /on takes 
a  more  serious  turn  musically 
thanPurge.  Ratherthan  record- 
ing live  straight  off  the  floor  in 
a  rock  'n  roll  fashion  as  with 
the  EP,  the  band  focused  more 
on  bui  Id i ng  songs  step-by-step, 
focusing  on  each  track. 

"  Affliction  was  recorded  in 
a  more  traditional  Econoline 
Crush  sort  of  way,  where  we 
build  songs,"  explains  Hurst. 
"We'll  work  on  program- 
ming and  rhythm  tracks  and 
bass  tracks  and  then  we'd 
add  some  guitar.  I'd  sing  and 
then  we'd  add  more  program- 
ming.  It'slikeabuilding block 
process  in  recording;  whereas 
the  Purge  record  was  just  re- 
corded like  a  rock  record, 
where  we'd  just  go  into  the 
studio  and  we  set  up  and  we 
play  the  songs  and  then  we'll 
do  a  few  overdubs  and  that  was 
it. 

"As  far  as  songwriti  ng  I  thi  nk 
there's  a  lot  more  thought  put 
in  on  my  end  anyway  lyrically. 
Emotionally  as  a  record  there 
are  some  moments  on  Purge, 
but  I  really  like  some  of  the 
avenues  we  explored  onAfflic- 
tion.  We  went  down  some  dif- 
ferent paths  on  this.  Purge  is 
pretty  straight  ahead.  On  Af- 
fliction you  have  songs  like 
'Close,'  you  have  'Emo- 
tional Stain,'  you  have  the 
title  track  'Affliction,'  they 
all  explore  different  avenues 


ONE  WAY 

ALSO  . 
MONTREAL  t 
ONE-WAY  < 
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EASY  RIDE  CAR 
POOL  SERVICES 
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Toronto 
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Looking  for  a  really  big  award. 


and  different  sounds  for 
Econoline  Crush  and  I  think 
that's  important  for  a  band  to 
grow  like  that." 

While  you  can  pick  out  the 
different  influences  on  Afflic- 
tion, Econoline  Crush  purge  it 
all  quite  uniquely,  intheirown 
EC  fashion. 

"I  think  we  listen  to  too 
much  music,"  laughs  Hurst. 
"We  have  a  lot  of  influences 
from  outside  the  norm.  The 
weird  thing  is  I  don't  have 
any  older  brothers  or  sisters. 


I'm  the  oldest  of  the  family 
and  I  grew  up  in  a  farming 
community  in  Manitoba,  so  I 
was  very  isolated  when  I  grew 
up.  There  was  no  radio  there, 
no  rock  'n  roll  to  speak  of 
until  I  hit  high  school.  I  never 
had  a  Zeppelin  collection,  I 
never  had  any  kind  of  Doors 
influence,  any  of  that  stuff. 

"I  think  what  we  wanted  to 
do  as  a  band  when  we  first 
started  out  as  Econoline  Crush 
was  that  we  didn't  want  to  be 
labeled  as  'Oh  they  sound 


exactly  like'  or  'they're  just 
like.'  When  we  first  started 
playing  people  would  say  'Oh 
it's  a  Ministry  band'  or 
'It's  a  Nine  Inch  Nails 
band'  and  I  don't  think  we 
get  as  many  comparisons  to 
that  style  of  music  now  be- 
cause we  maybe  have  grown 
away  from  that  and  grown  as  a 
live  band  and  we're  really 
happy  about  that.  We  want  to 
be  known  as  Econoline  Crush 
and  not  as  a  band  that  sounds 
like  somebody  else." 


Canada's  own  Juno's 
are  here  once  again! 

Would  you  like  to  party  with  the  likes  of 
Sara  Craig,  Econoline  Crush,  and  Anne 
Murray? 


Well  here's  your  chance! 

The  Varsity  has  a  pair  of  tickets  to  to- 
night's presentation  of  the  Juno  Awards. 


Just  drop  by  The  Varsity  office  at  44  St. 
george  St.  and  tell  us  who  has  the  honour 
of  being  inducted  into  The  Juno  Hall  of 
Fame  tonight. 


Don't  despair,  if  the  tickets  are  gone  wel 
have  plenty  of  secondary  prixes  for  you| 
Canadian  music  afficianatos  : 
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Whirligig 

The  Caulfields 

A&M 

Some  bands  work  hard  to  sub- 
vert their  influences  and  keep 
them  ambiguous;  others  are 
proud  to  wear  them  on  their 
sleeves.  Then  there's  the 
Caulfields.  These  guys  wear 
thei  r  influences  on  thei  r  sleeves, 
pants,  shoes,  socks,  and  just 
about  every  other  article  of 
clothing. 

College  rock  has  become  a 
pretty  generic  term  of  late,  but 
the  Caulfields  do  thierdarndest 
to  bring  back  the  old  geeky 
over-educated  white-boy  jan- 
gle-pop stereotype.  Whirligig 
is  essentially  a  checklist  for  said 
genre:  you've  got  your  Elvis 
Costello,  joe  Jackson,  Squeeze, 
early  R.E.M.,  Matthew  Sweet, 
and  Smithereens,  all  rolled  into 
one  giant  pop  bon-bon. 

Yes,  the  Caulfields  come 
complete  with  a  hipper-than- 
thou  attitude,  self-important 
song  lyrics,  nudge-nudge-wink- 
wink  allusions  to  sex,  and  the 
obligatory  pop  culture  and  lit- 
erary references  (Gee,  do  you 


think  the  band  name  is  a 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  reference?). 

But  with  influences  like 
theirs,  it  would  be  pretty  hard 
for  the  Cau  Ifields  to  screw  thi  ngs 
up,  and  about  half  the  songs  on 
WK/7/r/;g/gqualify  as  good,  solid 
power  pop.  That's  a  .500  bat- 
ting average;  great  if  you're  a 
ballplayer  but  merely  okay  for 
a  pop  band.  Success  for  bands 
like  the  Caulfields  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
tunes.  With  Whirligig,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  far  they 
can  go. 

Stuart  Berman 

Boys  On  The 

Side 
Soundtrack 

Various  Artists 

Arista 

Even  from  the  soundtrack  you 
can  tell  this  is  a  chick  movie. 

You  can  tell  because  all  of 
the  artists  on  the  album  are 
women  and  most  of  the  songs 
are  about  the  strength  that  can 
be  found  in  female  relation- 


ships. This  of  course  is  some- 
what ironic,  considering  that 
many  of  the  song  writers  are 
male.  But  with  this  collection, 
it's  the  singing  that  counts. 

The  producers  of  the  film 
gathered  a  wide  variety  of  art- 
ists, with  the  bluesy-country 
sounds  of  Bonnie  Raitt  and 
Melissa  Etheridge  to  the  folk 
Indigo  Girls  and  "alternative" 
Cranberries,  Annie  Lennox  and 
Pretenders. 

The  only  problem  with  the 
collection  is  that  the  songs 
aren't  all  that  good.  Do  we 
really  need  to  hear  another  ver- 
sion of  "You  Got  It?"  Well,  here 
you  have  three  versions,  two  by 
Bonnie  Raitt  and  one  by  (can 
you  believe  it?)  Whoopi 
Goldberg.  Much  of  the  collec- 
tion is  made  up  of  old  songs,  like 
The  Cranberries'  "Dreams," 
and  Annie  Lennox's  "Why?" 
which  are  better  than  most  of  the 
new  songs. 

There  is  a  bizarre  mix  of  new 
songs.  Sarah  McLachlan  does 
a  cover  of  Tom  Waits  "Ol' 
55."  This  seems  to  be  a  bizarre 
choice:  the  song  itself  isn't 
very  good  and  the  notes  show 
a  very  pretentious  McLachlan 
talking  about  how  the  song 
came  about  after  many  hours 
and  lots  of  red  wine.  This  is 
something  I  don't  need  to 
know. 

Sheryl  Crow  covers  a  Eric 
Clapton  song  and  gives  her  own 
song  to  Stevie  Nicks  (?!)  to 


cover.  They  should  have 
switched.  Although  Crow  does 
bring  a  certain  amount  of  life  to 
"Keep  on  Growing,"  it's 
about  the  only  song  on  the 
album  that  rocks.  "Power  of 
Two,"theold  IndigoGirlssong, 
is  one  of  the  best  songs  on  the 
collection;  the  harmonies  alone 
make  it  worth  listening  to.  I  got 
a  laugh  when  I  heard  the  Pre- 
tenders cover  of  Morrisey's 
"Everyday  is  Like  Sunday."  If 
he  wrote  a  song  about  his  dis- 
pleasure of  Natalie  Merchant 
covering  it,  how  is  he  going  to 
react  to  this  version?  Especially 
considering  former  Smiths' 
bandmate  Andy  Rourke  is  now 
playing  with  the  Pretenders. 

But  all  in  all,  the  Boys  On 
The  Side  soundtrack  is  exactly 
that.  It's  a  soundtrack.  I'm 
sure  with  the  emotional  weight 
of  the  film,  these  songs  would 
have  a  much  greater  impact. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Blacktongue 

Laundry 

^  Prawn  Song  Records 
I  rushed  home  to  listen  to  Laun- 
dry's Blacktongue  release, 
popped  it  into  my  CD  player 
and  settled  into  a  cup  of  warm 
milk,  awaiting  the  beginningof 
the  album.  What  I  found 
punched  my  luke-warm  moo- 
juice  into  a  boiling,  frothing 
cup  of  two  per  cent. 

The  first  track  on  this  awe- 


some CD,  entitled 
"Windshield"  had  vocals  that 
do  a  damn  good  job  at  pretend- 
ing tobe  Eddie  Vedder.  I hadto 
do  a  double  take,  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  whether  I  was  listening 
to  a  Pearl  Jam  tune. 

Laundry  is  composed  of  a 
great  amount  of  talent.  Primus 
ex-drummer  Tim  Alexander 
brings  his  very  apparent  influ- 
ences to  the  new  band.  The 
vocals  are  provided  by  former 
Counting  Crows  member 
Tobias  Hawkins  III,  while  Tom 
Butler's  guitar  and  Ian 
Varriale's  chapman  stick 
round  out  the  line-up. 

Ifyou  likePrimus,thisalbum 
is  so  much  like  Primus,  you 
would  probably  not  know  it 
unless  you  checked  out  the 
cover  label.  Tracks  on 
Blacktongue  soundlikethestuff 
on  Primus'  Sailing  The  Seas 
of  Cheese  release  in  1 991 ,  but 
with  a  bit  of  rock  thrown  in. 

Thisalbum  is  really  stunning, 
combining  jazzy  instrumenta- 
tion with  a  distincly  Primus- 
like rhythm  and  attitude.  Ifyou 
are  able  to  imagine  a  melding 
of  Pearl  Jam  and  Primus,  with  a 


seasoning  of  new  industrial 
sounds  and  '70s  type  rock, 
then  you'll  want  this  album 
for  sure. 

If  I  were  Siskel  and  Ebert, 
I'd  give  the  new  Laundry  re- 
lease four  thumbs  up,  with  a 
'couple  of  index  fingers  thrown 
in  for  good  measure. 

Chris  Wilier 

South  Of  1-10 

Sonny  Landreth 

Zoo  Entertainment 
There's  something  eerie  about 
si  ide  guitar,  the  way  it  can  creep 
to  your  ears,  shuffle  through 
your  feet  or  sear  your  face  off. 
Slide  guitar  is  mysterious,  slide 
guitar  is  angry,  slide  guitar  is 
smokin' ! 

Sonny  Landreth  plays  a  pretty 
mean  slide  guitar.  South  Of  I- 
/O  is  a  solid  1 1  songs  of  bluesy 
slide-guitar  riffs,  tight  harmo- 
nies, and  catchy  melodies.  It 
creeps,  it  shuffles,  it  sears. 
Sounding  sometimes  like  Dan- 
iel Lanois  had  a  hand  in  pro- 
duction. South  Of  1-10  is  a 
straight-ahead,  blues-based 
rock  album. 

Unfortunately,  things  some- 
times get  a  bit  cheesy,  usually 
when  Landreth  is  singing.  This 
slight  downside,  however,  is 
offset  by  the  music.  As  an  added 
bonus,  Mark  Knopfler  makes  a 
couple  of  guest  appearances, 
playing  guitars  on  the  seduc- 
tive "Congo  Square"  and  sup- 
plying harmony  on  the  open- 
ing song  "Shootin'  For  The 
Moon." 

While  unoriginal  in  its  style 
and  arrangement.  South  Of  I- 
/  0  St  i  1 1  manages  to  sound  fresh 
and  enticing  in  that  familiar 
sort  of  way. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Love  That 
Smile  Off  Your 
Face 

Noah  Stone 

World  Domination 
First  precautionary  note:  Noah 
Stone  is  a  "self-professed 
acoustic  folk  junkie"  gone 
"electric  rocker  after  hearing 
Nirvana  summarize  the  every- 
man  experience  with  loud  gui- 
tars and  full-  throttle  angst." 
Summarize? 

Second  precautionary  note: 
There's  pictures  of  pigs  on 
the  front  and  roses  on  the  back. 

Third  precautionary  note: 
The  album  is  called  Love  That 
Smile  Off  Your  Face. 

Fourth  precautionary  note: 
Noah  used  to  live  in  a  log  cabin 
owned  by  Joni  Mitchell  and 
immortalized  by  Crosby,  Still 
and  Nash  in  "Our  House." 
He  called  her,  "the  best  land- 
lady." 

F  ifth  precautionary  note:  The 
song  "And  Then  The  Song 
Ends"  is  allegedly  about  "a 
young  girl  obsessed  with  a  rock 
star,  her  nightly  ritual  of  mas- 
turbating to  his  albums,  and 
heroverdose  on  pills  when  her 
plot  to  get  him  to  visit  fails." 
There's  also  a  song  on  "the 
ugly  psycho-religious  maniaof 
David  Koresh." 

Sixth  precautionary  note: 
Noah  sounds  like  a  self-pro- 
fessed acoustic  folk  junkie  gone 
Nirvana. 

Seventh  precautionary  note: 
Noah  attempts  a  cover  of  P.). 
Harvey's  "Dress."  Ouch! 

Other  than  that,  it'sanokay 
album. 

Ed  Rubinstein 


DON'T  WORK  FOR 

ANYBODY 

THIS  SUMMER. 


CREATE  YOUR  OWN  JOB  WITH  A  STUDENT  VENTURE  LOAN. 


It's  easier  than  you  think.  In  fact  every  summer  hundreds  of  students  use  Student  Venture  to  start  their  own  business.  Last  year 
for  instance,  Kevin  Grignon  paved  driveways.  Andre  Edelbrook  landscaped.  Jo-Anne  Cortes  paint- 
ed houses.  Trudy  Chu  started  a  retail  operation.  Whatever  you  want  to  do,  we  can  make  it  happen. 
With  an  interest-free  loan  up  to  $3,000,  and  all  the  free  advice  you  need.  You  may  end  up  making 


jobsOntario  Summer  Employment 


boulotOntario  Emplois  d'ite 


as  much  as  you  would  working  for  others.  If  you're  15-29,  and  going  back  to  school  next  year,  @  Ontario 
call  toll  free  1-800-387-5656.  Or  pick  up  an  application  at  your  high  school,  college  or  university. 
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Going  to  the  Chapel  with  Muriel's  Wedding 


by  Kerri  Huffman 

Varsity  Staff 

Muriel's  WVedcZ/ngis  a  charm- 
ing little  film,  a  bit  of  a  mess, 
but  charming  nonetheless. 

It  involves  the  life  of  Muriel 
(Ton!  Collette),  a  geeky  out-of- 
place  woman  from  the  tiny 
Australian  town  of  Porpoise 
Spit.  Her  heart's  in  the  right 
place,  but  little  else  about  her 
works. 

She's  always  got  the  wrong 
clothes,  her  hair  is  a  mess  and 
she  can't  keep  a  job.  Even 
worse,  she  is  living  in  the  past, 
hopingtoeventually  to  live  the 
life  of  Abba's  "Dancing 
Queen."  She  is  put  down  by 
her  family  and  friends  alike. 

But  that  doesn't  excuse  the 
horrible  treatment  she's  sub- 
jected to.  She  catches  the  bridal 
bouquet  at  her  friend's  wed- 
ding only  to  have  the  brides- 
maids rip  it  from  her  hands, 
telling  her  she'll  never  get 
married.  Her  father  gives  her 
similar  treatment,  humiliating 
her  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  and  his  business  associ- 
ates. 

After  being  dumped  by  her 
horriblefriends,  Muriel  runsoff 
with  all  of  her  father's  sav- 
ings, with  the  i  mention  of  meet- 
ing up  with  her  friends  while 
they  are  on  vacation. 


They  are  as  happy  to  see  her 
as  they  would  be  to  see  a  case 
of  syphilis,  and  dump  her  once 
again.  But  fate  steps  in  in  the 
form  of  Rhonda  (Rachel 
Griffiths),  an  old  classmate  of 
Muriel's  who,  in  effect,  pro- 
duces a  transformation. 

Muriel  runs  away  from  her 
small  hometown  and  tags  along 
with  Rhonda  all  the  way  to 
Sydney,  where  she  reinvents 
herself  as  Mariel,  with  a  new 
haircut  and  a  new  set  of  clothes. 
Being  away  from  her  family 
appears  to  do  her  good.  She's 
comfortable  with  her  life,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fact  that 
she  still  hasn't  met  the  man  of 
her  dreams. 

But  Porpoise  Spit  is  still  part 
of  Muriel's  life,  if  only  in  terms 
of  expectations.  Success  forthe 
women  of  the  small  town  is 
based  simply  on  getting  mar- 
ried. This  is  still  what  Muriel 
wants.  While  in  Sydney  she 
runs  from  wedding  store  to 
wedding  store,  getting  pictures 
taken  of  herself  in  a  variety  of 
dresses,  and  assembling  a  wed- 
ding album. 

Eventually  Muriel  answers  a 
classified  ad  seeking  a  quick 
marriage,  and  finds  herself  in 
front  of  a  beautiful  beefcake 
from  South  Africa  who  needs  a 
wife  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
swim   competitions.  It's 


Mccrch  blues?  Tfy 
Payton  the  town  red 

by  Lois-Anna  Kaminski 

If  term  papers  and  pre-exam  stress  are  getting  the  better  of  you, 
here's  the  antidote:  cut  loose  and  dance  with  Payton,  who  play 
Lee's  Palace  next  Wednesday.  Ed  Paton's  joyous  guitar  licks 
and  sister  Julia  Paton's  ebullient  presence  and  gutsy  vocals 
make  Payton  the  perfect  party  band. 

Ed  and  Julia  Paton,  for  those  who  don't  already  know,  started 
performing  in  Toronto  as  an  acoustic  duo  in  1 992  and  formed  the 
band  Payton  the  Town  Red  in  1993.  They've  shortened  the 
name  to  Payton  and  are  now  gai  ni  ng  tremendous  momentum  and 
fan  support.  They  have  appeared  on  City  TV's  Breakfast  Televi- 
sion, CBC's  Adrienne  Clarkson  Presents  and  are  receiving 
airplay  on  ClUT,  CSCR  and  American  college  radio.  Payton's 
songs  will  also  appear  on  the  soundtrack  for  AtuI  Sharma's 
upcoming  movie  entitled  The  Edge,  gaining  the  band  even  wider 
exposure. 

The  band's  members  are  serious  about  music  and  perform- 
ance, and  they  understand  the  importance  of  positive  energy  as 
wellasmusicality.Theygenuinely  love  playing  live,  and  itshows 
in  their  stage  presence.  Julia  studied  both  music  and  drama  at 
Queen's  and  has  been  honing  her  singing  and  acting  talents 
since  graduating.  Ed  studied  music  at  Western  on  a  full  scholar- 
ship and  is  now  managing  at  MusicWorld.  Keyboard  player  Jay 
Rothenberg  and  charismatic  bassist  Con  Featherstone  also  gradu- 
ated from  Western's  music  department.  Both  teachers  now, 
they  add  much  to  the  unique,  high  energy  sound.  Drummer  Paul 
Ellerdorfer,  a  construction  worker  and  the  band's  most  recent 
addition,  rounds  out  the  sound  nicely. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  thi  ng  about  Payton  as  a  rock  band  i  n 
1995  is  their  optimistic  outlook.  Their  lyrics  are  full  of  joy  and 
hope,  their  performance  marked  by  enthusiasm  and  integrity.  An 
antidote  for  "grunge  rock,"  and  a  perfect  antidote  to  the  March 
blues.  Be  sure  to  check  them  out  at  Lee's  on  the  29th  and,  party 
with  them  April  21  at  Stratenger's.  Don't  miss  them. 


Muriel's  dream  come  true, 
with  one  exception:  she 
doesn't  even  know  the  guy. 

But  the  event  of  the  wedd  i  ng 
is  still  more  important  to  Muriel 
than  the  marriage.  Muriel  goes 
all  out  forthe  event,  having  her 
former  friends  as  bridesmaids 
and  flourishing  in  the  media 
attention  given  to  her. 

P.J.  Hogan,  writer  and  direc- 
tor of  Mur/e/'s  Wedding,  has 
said  he  wanted  to  make  a  movie 
about  self-esteem.  There  is 
nothing  really  wrong  with 
Muriel  in  the  first  place.  Her 
lack  of  gumption  has  more  to 
do  with  her  surroundings  than 
anything  else.  Her  move  to 
Sydney  turns  her  life  around, 
but  she  sti  1 1  cannot  escape  Por- 
poise Spit. 

Much  of  what  happens  to 
Muriel  in  the  second  half  of  the 
movie  seems  contrived.  The 
plot  twists  are  there  only  to 
show  that  Muriel  can  still  be 
feeling  and  honest. 

But  the  events  that  lead  to 
these  revelations  are  about  as 
subtle  as  a  mallet,  making 
Muriel's  Wedding  feel  like 
an  amateur  film. 

Hogan's  heart  is  in  the  right 
place.  The  writing  is  sharp  and 
witty  and  he  knows  how  to  get 
great  performances  from  his 
actors.  Toni  Collette  is  won- 
derful as  Muriel.  Able  to  bring 
out  her  geeky  naivete  in  the 
beginning,  her  transformation 
into  Mariel  is  convincing 
enough  to  hide  the  bumps  in 
the  script. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rash  of 
charming  films  coming  from 
Australia,  andMuriel's  Wed- 
ding is  one  of  them.  Besides, 
even  if  you  don't  laugh  along 
with  the  movie,  you  can  sing 
along  to  "Dancing  Queen," 
and  "Waterloo." 


Taking  the  phrase  "smile  for  the  camera"  just  a  little  too  far. 


D  A  M  O 

WAYANS 


Welcome 


OPENS  FRIDAY  MARCH  24  AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU 


'NetiquGtte  101 


Ok.  cybergrads 

as  some  of  you  may  know  I'm  iGdVlng 

QCQClGiniS  to  start  my  own  software 


company  andn    b  Q  1^  6 

^/ ^1    log  onto  that  great 

^  ^    I  big  virtual  world  out 

.,,^Mm      I  therGi  I  just    Want    tO    Say  you've 

a  cool  class 


Boot  on  up  to  your  nearest  Chrysler  Dealer,  where  you  can  get 
interactive  with  the  many  fine  Chrysler,  Dodge  and  Plymouth 
cars  and  trucks  in 

our  award-winning  / Soed-bye 
line-up.  And  bring  I  SillCOH 
your  degree.  \.  Chips! 

Thanks  to  the  Chrysler~-^-- — 

Graduate  Program,  it's  worth  an  (^^  ) 

extra  $750  off  the  best  deal  you  can 
make  with  your  Chrysler  Dealer.  (That's 
in  addition  to  any  other  publicly  advertised 


incentives!)  What's  more,  you  can  defer  payments  for  3  months  on 
the  1994,  1995  and  1996  Chrysler  vehicle 
of  your  choice.*  Test-drive  the  new  2-door 
Neon  Coupe  with  its  all  new  150  hp 
engine.  Discover  the  ever  depend- 
able Dodge  and  Plymouth  Colt. 
Get  behind  the  wheel  of  the  awe- 
some Dodge  Avenger.  Choose  the 
model  that's  hght  for  you  and  hit 
the  highway  —  the  real  highway  — 
with  Chrysler :-) 


GET  A  NEON.  GET  ^750  OFF. 


Dodge 


DodgeTruclis 


CHRYSLER 


YOUR  LOCAL  CHRYSLER  DEALER. 


A  DEALER  YOU  CAN  RELIEVE 


'  On  Chiyslw  Credit  opproved  financed  puiclioses  on  4frfflonth  terms  on  selected  offers.  Some  restrictions  opply.  Offer  opplies  to  retoil  putchoses  for  personoi  use  only  of  1 994, 1 995  ond  1 996  models  excluding  Dodge  Vipei.  H  you  fitwnce  ot  reguloi 
rotes  for  48  montfis  you  moy  choose  to  defer  your  firet  monthly  poyment  for  90  days.  You  will  apply  the  omount  finonced  ond  interest  for  the  48  monlfi  term  over  45  mooths  (45  equof  poyments  vmifi  o  3  month<leloy  to  first  instollinent).  ChiYslei  Cwlil 
Conodo  M.  opprovol  required.  Other  Chrvsler  speciol  reduced  finonce  rote  programs  connot  be  combined  *itti  this  deferral  offer.  l\jrchose  ond  toke  defwery  of  ony  eligible  vehicle  no  late<  ttion  December  31,1 995,  from  g  pottkiiMting  deder.  See  deol- 
er  lot  deloiis.  Offer  ovoiloWe  until  December  31, 1995. 3  month  deferrol  of  poyment  offer  not  ovoiloble  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 


Vlymoutfi 


Dodge  Trucks 


CHRYSLER 
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Another  Blues  season  comes  to  a  close... 


As  our  university  honours  the 
best  at  the  annual  Awards  Ban- 
quet on  March  30,  some  have 
already  made  their  mark  outside 
(he  university. 

The  Blues  high-performance 
and  club  teams  experienced  some 
upsets,  and  similarly  shook  up 
their  opponent  universities  in  their 
respective  sports  this  year. 

U  of  T  produced  five  provin- 
cial athletes-of-the-week:  in  the 
OWIAA  Ann-Marie  Fleming 
(Soccer),  Dana  Anderson  (Field 
Hockey/Indoor  Hockey),  and 
Rebecca  Reid  (Ice  Hockey),  and 
in  the  OUAA  Tom  Kouzmanis 
(Soccer)  and  Quang  Hoang  (Bad- 
minton). 


There  were  23  Blues  recog- 
nized as  CIAU  all-Canadians, 
representing  both  individual  and 
team  sports  in  all  arenas — bas- 
ketball, cross  country,  football, 
field  hockey,  soccer,  swimming, 
track  and  field,  volleyball  and 
wrestling. 

The  number  of  U  of  T  athletes 
in  a  variety  of  sports  recognized 
as  OUAA  and  OWIAA  all-stars 
is  just  as  plentiful — with  38  male 
and  35  females  recognized  on  the 
court,  field,  track  and  in  the  pool. 

U  of  T  athletes  represent  the 
school  while  balancing  academ- 
ics with  athletics.  At  this  year's 
banquet  89  athletes  will  be  recog- 
nized with  the  T-Holder  Aca- 


demic Excellence  award  for  their 
academic  and  athletic  accom- 
plishments last  season.  Of  those, 
43  were  selected  as  1993-4  CIAU 
academic  all-Canadians. 

Although  the  official  1994-95 
intercollegiate  season  has  come 
to  a  close,  a  number  of  U  of  T 
athletes  will  train  and  compete 
throughout  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  those  U  of  T  ath- 
letes who  arc  graduating  this  year 
are  left  to  cherish  their  experi- 
ences both  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
Toom,  others  who  remain  will  look 
to  improve  in  the  season  to  come. 


T-HOLDERS' ATHLETIC  AWARD  NOMINEES 

U  €>f  T's  female  student  athlete  of  the  year 

X)  of  T's  male  student  athlete  of  the  year 

Dana  Anderson 

Field  Hockfiy/Ind(K)r 

Peter  Brown  Wrestling 

Hockey 

Leonard  Dipiock  Rowing 

Peg  Corkum 

Swimming 

Andrew  Foulds  Swiraming/Watcrpolo 

Lori  Dvjpais 

Ice  Hockey 

Simon  Eberlie  SwiramingAVaterpolo 

Justine  Ellison 

Basketball 

Tom  Kouzmanis  Soccer 

Ann-Marie  Fleming 

Soccer 

Collin  Lewis            Track  and  Field 

Beth  Holiihan 

Swimming 

Honourable  Mentions: 

Jamie  Coon-H(x;key 

HonoraMe  Mention: 

John  Raposo-Football 

Athena  Gerochrislodoulou- Volleyball 

Arno  Turk-Nordic  Skiing 

1994-95  BENSON  HONOUR  AWARD 


U  OF  T  ATHLETES-OF-THE-MONTH 

1994-95  SEASON 

Ann-Marie  Fleming 

Soccer 

Scott  Gait 

Ice  Hockey 

John  Raposo 

Football 

Justine  Elhson 

Basketball 

Beth  Holiihan 

Swimming 

Eddy  Meguerian 

Basketball 

1994-95  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CHAMPIONS 


CIAU  silver  medalists 


CIAU  bronze  medalists 


Ontario  gold  medalists 


Swimming-Men 

Swimming- Women 
Track  &  Field-Women 


This  award  honours  a  student  showing  outstanding  ability  in  athletics 

and  scholarship  in  her  graduating  year. 

Nominees: 

Nancy  Brackenridge-Synchronized  Swimming 

Brackenridge  has  competed  for  three  years  and  won  two  silver 
medals  as  part  of  this  year's  OWIAA  silver-medal  winning  Blues 
team. 

She  founded  the  Management  and  Economics  Student  Association 
at  Scarborough  College. 

Maggie  Ellis-Rowing 

The  captain  of  the  OWIAA  title-winning  Blues  .squad,  Ellis  rowed 
in  the  lightweight  eight  and  fours.  She  has  also  been  part  of  winning 
boats  with  the  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  in  regattas  across  North 
America. 

Erin  Kennedy-Waterpolo 

One  of  Varsity's  top  scorers,  Kennedy  has  been  awarded  the  T- 
holder  Academic  Excellence  Award  every  year  of  her  study  in 
medicine  at  U  of  T. 


Hilary  Korn-ice  Hockey 

Kom  has  been  the  assistant  captain  for  the  Blues  in  the  past  two 
season.  In  1993-94  she  was  voted  both  the  most  sportsmanlike  and 
most  dedicated  player. 

Laurie  Pinkney-Basketball 

Pinkney  has  been  U  of  T  athlele-of-the-week  and  OWIAA  league 
and  tournament  all-star  this  season.  The  team  co-captain  with  a3-poini 
percentage  of  64  led  the  Blues  with  19  points  in  the  OWIAA  final. 

Sandra  Tenaglia-Track  and  Field/Cross  Country 

Tcnaglia  has  been  a  OWIAA  and  CIAU  medalist  for  U  of  T  both 
indoors  and  outdoors  in  her  five  years  of  running.  She  has  also  been 
named  an  OWIAA  all-star,  CIAU  all-Canadian  and  U  of  T  athlete-of- 
the-week. 

Helen  Thompson-Rugby 

After  founding  the  women's  rugby  program  in  1 992, Thompson  has 
seen  the  U  of  T  team  to  its  first  official  season  as  an  OWIAA  sport.  As 
team  captain,  she  led  the  Blues  to  winning  their  first  medal,  a  silver. 


OUAA 
OWiAA 


Basketball,  Volleyball.  Waterpolo 
Rowing,  Synchronized  Swimming 


Ontario  silver  medalists 


OUAA 
OWIAA 


Badminton,  Rowing.  Swimming 
Basketball,  Ice  Hockey,Cross  Country 
Indoor  Hockey.  Swimming,  Field  Hockey 
Rugby,  Volleyball 


Ontario  bronze  medalists 


OUAA, 


OWIAA 


Cross  Country'.  Soccer,  Track  &  Field 
Tennis 

Track  &  Field,  Waterpolo 


This  award  is  given  to  the  male 
undergraduate  athlete  who  has 
contributed  most  to  university 
athletics  in  leadership,  sportsman- 
ship and  performance. 
Nominees: 

Steve  Albanese-Soccer 

Albanese  was  the  captain  of 
the  Blues  team  for  the  past  two 
years.  An  all-Canadian  in  1993 
and  1994,  he  has  been  an  OUAA 
east  division  all-star  in  all  three 
years  that  he  has  competed. 

Peter  Brown-Football\Wrestling 

In  football.  Brown  was  rookie- 
of-the-year  in  1990,  and  pro- 


1994-95  GEORGE  M.  BIGGS  TROPHY 


gressed  to  OUAA  first  team  all- 
star  in  1992  as  a  defensive  tackle. 
After  leaving  football  in  order  to 
act  as  president  and  chief  admin- 
istrator of  the  U  of  T  Amateur 
Wrestling  Club,  which  received 
official  club  status  late  last  sea- 
son. Brown  was  a  CIAU  gold 
medalist  in  the  90kg category  this 
year. 

Leonard  Diplock-Rowing 

Dipiock  has  been  part  of  many 
gold-medal  winning  lightweight 
and  heavyweight  eight  crews.  A 
member  of  a  non-funded  clubs, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  fi- 


Proposed  awards  on  hold 


Two  new  awards  to  be  introduced 
at  this  year's  Athletic  Awards 
Banquet,  have  been  put  on  hold 
for  now. 

Modifications  of  the  criteria 
for  an  athlete  to  qualify  for  the 
Coaches'  T  and  Rookie  Team 
awards  had  to  be  modified  in 
order  to  address  some  issues  of 
fairness,  says  Byron  Mac  Donald, 
the  member  of  the  D  AR  Council 
who  spearheaded  the  project. 

"It  turned  out  we  need  to  fine- 
tune  it  [award  criteria]  more," 
MacDonald  said.  "Instead  of  rush- 
ing into  it,  we  thought  we  would 
get  the  awards  off  the  ground  in  a 
proper  fashion." 

The  Coaches'  T  was  to  be  a 
coaches'  recognition  award,  to 
recognize  a  graduating  athlete 
who,  although  not  necessarily  the 
most  successful  performer  or  sil- 


ver-T  contender,  contributed  in- 
valuably to  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  team.  The  Rookie  Team 
Award  was  to  honour  the  top  six 
male  and  female  first-year  stu- 
dent-athletes. 

In  the  original  proposal,  it  was 
outlined  that  a  rookie  could  only 
qualify  if  he  or  she  competed  in 
the  year  following  graduation 
from  high  school.  But  when  it 
was  brought  to  the  committee  at- 
tention that  there  may  be  a  number 
of  reasons  that  could  prevent  the 
high  school-lo-university  transi- 
tion— whether  economic  or  per- 
sonal— they  decided  to  take  a 
second  look. 

MacDonald  added  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  rookie  team,  another 
concern  was  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  compare  rookies  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  various  repre- 


sentative sports. 

"In  team  sports,  it's  difficult 
for  arookie  to  get  in  and  play  full- 
time,"  he  explained.  "It's  easier 
for  individual  sports." 

The  awards  committee  plans 
to  meet  again  in  April  in  order  to 
discuss  the  fate  of  the  awards. 

In  both  cases  MacDonald  said 
that  one  possible  route,  in  lieu  of 


a  specific  award,  would  be  for  the 
committee  to  consider  basing  the 
awards  on  a  listing  of  team-voted 
rookies  and  MVP's,  something 
that  most  teams  already  have  in 
place.  In  this  way  the  school  will 
still  recognize  the  athletes' 
achievement  at  the  year-end  ban- 
quet. 

Vama  Reinsalu 


nances  of  the  U  of  T  OUAA  silver 
medal  team.  Last  summer  he  was 
part  of  Canada's  bronze  medal- 
list lightweight  eight  team  at  the 
Commonwealth  Games. 

Andrew  Foulds-Swimming/ 
Waterpolo 

Foulds  was  one  of  the  key  fac- 
tors helping  the  Blues  to  win  three 
CIAU  championships  in  past  sea- 
sons. He  has  been  an  all-Cana- 
dian every  year,  winning  CIAU 
gold  medals  in  three  individual 
events.  In  cross-training,  he  was 
a  contributing  rookie  on  the 
OUAA  championship  waterpolo 
squad. 

Scott  McKinley-Ice  Hockey 

A  top  defensive  forward, 
McKinley  was  a  member  of  the 
Blues'  1992-93  OUAA  champion 
and  CIAU  silver-winning  team. 


This  season  he  was  the  Blues 
captain,  scoring  19  points  in  26 
regular  season  games  and  win- 
ning a  number  of  player-of-the- 
game  awards. 

Adrian  Robert-Track  and  Field 

This  year's  team  co-captain, 
Robert  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Blues'  4X200  and  4X400m  relay 
teams  at  OUAA  and  CIAU  cham- 
pionships. Robert  has  also  been  a 
teacher  and  coach  in  the  Blues 
Junior  Development  program. 

Alf  Sharlach-Rugby 

Sharlach  was  a  1993  OUAA 
all-star,  team  captain  and  team 
MVP  in  1994.  Off  the  field,  his 
largest  contribution  was  as  club 
president,  organizing  fund-rais- 
ing, practices  and  locating  a  coach 
to  enable  the  survival  of  the  pro- 
gram at  U  of  T. 


Injured? 
Sdre? 

The  David  L.  Macintosh 
Sport  Medicine  Clinic  is 
open  year  round  to  service 
the  members  of  the 
Department  of  Athletics 
and  Recreation. 

It  is  professionally  staffed  by  Sport  Physicians, 
Physiotherapists,  Athletic  Therapists,  a  Massage 
Therapist,  and  an  Orthopaedic  Surgeon,  all  spe- 
cializing in  sport  and  exercise  related  health  care. 


SING 
IN  TORONTO 


Nelll-Wycik  Co-operative  College  is  much  more  than  just  a  place  to 
stay  for  the  summer,  we  are  a  Community;  o  place  where  students  live  and 
learn  together.  Located  in  the  heart  of  Downtown  Toronto,  we  ore  home  to 
students  from  around  the  country  ond  around  the  world.  Meet  new  friends. 
See  all  that  Toronto  has  to  offer,  right  from  your  front  door. 

Starting  at  just  $312J^  per  month. 

hdtities  Include: 

Gmputer  Lab  •  Weight  Room  •  24  hour  Se<urity  •  Roofde<k  BBQs 
Games  Room  •  Sauna  •  Underground  Parking 


96  Gerrard  Street  East  •  Toronto  •  Ontario  •  MSB  1 G7 
Voice:  (416)  977-2320  •  Fax:  (416)  977-2809 


Why  are  you  reading  this 
box,  when  you  should  be 

writing  sports? 

Call  979-2831 
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Canadians  thrive  in  new  Indycar  season 


BY  Michael 
Bettencourt 
Varsity  Staff 

It  must  be  something  in  the  water. 

For  the  second  time  in  as  many 
races,  a  Canadian  has  taken  the 
checkered  flag  in  a  promising  start 
to  the  1995  Indycar  season. 

On  March  5,  Canadian-bom- 
but-Monaco-raised  Jacques 
Villeneuve  started  off  the  season 
witha  win  for  Team  Green's  Play- 
ers-sponsored Reynard-Ford  car. 
You  might  recognize  his  car  as 
the  same  one  that's  plastered  on 
billboards  and  on  TV  commer- 
cials promoting  Players  Ltd.  Rac- 
ing. But  in  Canada,  cigarette  ad- 
vertising is  illegal,  you  know. 

Two  weeks  later,  after  qualify- 
ing tenth  on  the  starting  grid, 
Canadian-born-but- Arizona- 
bound  Paul  Tracy  outraccd  his 
teammate  Michael  Andrctti  to  the 


finish  line.  Both  were  driving 
Lola- Fords  for  the  Newman-Haas 
team. 

Although  Andretti  had  nailed 
down  pole  position,  his  nerves 
melted  soon  after  Tracy  passed 
him.  With  Rahal  looming  in  his 
rear-view  mirrors,  Andretti  ended 
up  overdriving  his  car  into  the 
wall  with  just  a  few  laps  to  go. 

Both  drivers  are  legitimate  con- 
lenders  for  this  year's  Indycar 
title.  After  finishing  third  in  the 
standings  for  the  past  two  years 
with  the  powerful  Penske  team, 
Tracy  is  aiming  to  better  that  for 
'95.  The  'Thrill  from  West  Hill" 
has  traditionally  had  a  reputation 
for  being  very  quick,  but  also 
very  accident-prone. 

However,  Tracy  has  steadily 
improved  his  reputation  as  a 
driver,  while  simultaneously 
keeping  more  and  more  of  his 
machinery  in  one  piece.  Although 


BLACK  ice.  5.7%.  ALC/Vei.  eNLY  $24  f®R  24.' 


he  produced  another  DNF  in  the 
season  opener,  Tracy  showed  a 
great  deal  of  patience  and  savvy 
in  carving  up  the  field  in  race 
number  two. 

Other  Canadians  are  not  as 
prominent  in  '95  as  in  years  past. 
In  fact,  Tracy  and  Villeneuve  are 
the  only  Canadians  with  a  con- 
firmed ride  for  all  seventeen  of 
this  season's  races. 

The  most  notable  Canadian 
absentee  is  Scott  Goodyear,  who 
most  remember  for  his  micro- 

Badminton 
cliallenges 
Quebec's  best 

The  U  of  T  badminton  team  will 
be  one  of  six  schools  competing 
in  the  inaugural  Ontario-Quebec 
university  badminton  challenge 
on  Saturday. 

Hosted  by  McGill  University, 
the  Blues  will  be  joined  with 
Western  and  Queen's  to  match 
up  again  the  Redmen.  Laval  and 
L'Universitc  de  Montreal. 

In  a  round  robin  format,  the 
tournament  features  men's  and 
women's  singles,  doubles  and 
mixed  doubles. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  U  of  T 
men  s  team  claimed  the  silver 
and  the  women's  squad  placed 
fifth  in  the  Ontario  champion- 
ships. 

Number  one-seeded  veteran 
Blues  player  Quang  Hoang  has 
gone  undefeated  in  his  four  sea- 
sons competing. 

Recently,  U  of  T  rookie  Brian 
Tjoa  was  also  part  of  Ontario's 
gold-medal  winning  squad  at  the 
Canada  Winter  Games. 


scopically  close  second-place  fin- 
ish behind  Al  Unser  Jr.  in  the 
1993  Indy  500. 

Goodyear  had  a  disastrous  year 
in  '94,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
achieve  the  full-time  ride  he  had 
hoped  for  with  Walker  Racing. 
This  year  he'll  return  to  the  500 
with  Tasman  Racing  in  late  May. 

Until  then,  he  is  filling  his  time 
by  CO- anchoring  Indycar  telecasts 
on  TSN. 

Other  than  Villeneuve  and 
Tracy,  look  for  three  other  driv- 


ers near  the  top  of  the  standings  in 
September — Al  Unser  Jr.,  Bobby 
Rahal,  and  Robby  Gordon.  They 
represent  the  Penske,  Rahal- 
Hogan,  and  Walker  teams,  re- 
spectively. Of  the  three,  only 
Rahal  has  enjoyed  much  success 
so  far  this  season. 

Indycar  racing,  in  contrast  to 
its  international  big  brother  For- 
mula One,  is  enjoy  ing  an  upsurge 
in  popularity.  With  the  increased 
number  of  manufacturers  enter- 
ing the  scries  such  as  Honda  last 


year,  and  Toyota  in  '96,  the  rac- 
ing will  only  get  better. 

Also,  this  year  brings  a  new 
dimension  to  the  races — a  chal- 
lenge to  Goodyear's  monopoly 
on  supplying  tires  by  Firestone. 
Some  Firestone-shod  cars  have 
already  finished  in  the  lop  five.  A 
remarkable  accomplishment  con- 
sidering the  company  was  only  in 
its  second  Indycar  race. 

Tired  of  wishy-washy  predic- 
tions? Me  too;  Tracy '11  take  the 
overall  title  in  the  last  race. 


Canadian  Rockers  and  NHL  Oldtimers  took  to  the  ice  in  support  of  Kids  Help 
Phone  on  Sunday  at  Varsity  Arena.  Players  included  hockey  great  Paul 
Henderson  (#19),  and  the  Bourbon's  Chris  Brown.  


POP  QUIZ 


SOLUTION 


You  need  to  find  a  place  for  next  year  or  this  summer 
that's  ajfordable,  close  to  campus,  and  fjiendly. 


yVHAT  DO  YQU  DOl  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


In  a  recent  survey  of  Campus  Co-op  members: 

•  82%  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  Co-op  as  good  or  excellent 
•  74%  said  Co-op  is  good  or  excellent  in  terms  of  price 

•  93%  rated  their  fellow  members  as  good  or  excellent 

•  82%  believe  the  location  of  Co-op  to  be  excellent 


The  stats  tell  the  whole  story.  People  are  happy 
with  what  Campus  Co-op  has  to  offer.  They 
know  it's  tough  to  find  a  nicer  place  for  a  better  price. 
Our  members  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  houses  sur- 
round U  of  T  and  are  just  steps  away  from  classes. 
Also  some  of  our  houses  come  with  a  meal  plan.  This 
way  when  you  move  in  you  can  have  tasty  and  nutri- 
tious meals  at  a  price  that  you  can  easily  afford.  But 
the  best  thing  about  Campus  Co-op  has  to  be  the 
people  who  live  here.  We're  friendly  people  from  all 
different  types  of  backgrounds.  This  way  you're  guar- 
anteed to  make  at  least  a  few  close  friends.  The  truth 
is  that  if  you're  looking  for  a  great  place  to  live  next 
fall  or  this  summer  a  really  smart  move  would  be  to 

look  into  Campus  Co-op. 


MOVE  INTO  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 


K  S  T  .    19  3  6 


You  Need  More  Information.  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO?  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


CALL  CAMPUS  CO-OP  NOW  AT  979-21 61 


1 


^\  Varsity 

Classifieds 


Thursday,  March  23,  1995 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate;  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additionai  boW  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $t  0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4  Deadlines- 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  now,  Thursday  fesue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856, 


 i 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


MOVING  TO  LONDON,  ONTARIO? 

Rooms  available  in  spacious  6  bedroom 
house.  Minutes  from  UWO.  Parking, 
laundry,  living  room,  dining  room.  275/ 
300+  41 6-324-8548  /  51 9-434-3063. 


CHARMING,  SUNNY  COSY 

furnished  room  in  quiet  home,  Bloor  and 
Bathurst.  End  of  April.  $350  inclusive. 
537-3222/230-6781 

HOUSE  FOR  RENT 

Rogers/Kane  -  main  fir.  3  bdrms,  kitchen, 
basement,  pr1<g,  garage,  (NearTTC,  shops, 
laundry).  April  1st.  $1000/mo.  +  utilities. 
Stove  and  fridge  included.  T/P  #  657- 1 552. 

SUBLET:  APRIL  /  MAY  -  AUGUST 

1  bedroom  apt.  in  small  bidg  at  206  St. 
George  St.  Very  clean  and  bright  with  an 
awesome  view.  Parking  available.  $801. 

Call  944-8348. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1  ;30  and  4;30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1  (800)550-4900.  Ourservicesare  free, 
confidential,  and  non-judgmental.  Birthright 
can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we  follow 
through. 

YONGE  AND  EGLINTON 

Accurate.  $2/page.  Laserprinting.  No  extra 
rush  overnight  (in  by  midnight,  out  at  1 
p.m.).  481  -3089  after  1  p.m.  Second  Copy 
free! 


WANTED 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Earn  $10.00  for  1  hour's  work  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networked  computers 
affects  group  processes.  I^en  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


LOOKING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT? 

Look  at  the  1995  Ontario  Student 
Employment  Guide  first.  Available  at  your 
campus  bookstore  or  by  calling  toll-free  1  - 
800-401-4059. 


PUBLISHER  REQUIRES  ASSISTANT 

Bilingual  (French/English)  assistant 
required  for  varied  duties.  Downtown 
location.  Flexible  hours.  H/1ust  be  reliable 
and  have  use  of  car.  (41 6)  510-7542. 


EXCELLENT  SUMMER  JOB 
OPPORTUNITY 

Limited  Summer  (vlanager  positions 
available  throughout  IVletro  Toronto.  We 
will  teach  all  business  and  technical  skills 
to  those  hired.  Average  1 994  profit  $5500+. 
Application  deadline  is  March  24.  Call  1- 
800-268-4248  for  info  or  fax  your  resume 
to  (41 6)  259-9350.  Action  Student  Window 
Cleaners. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR 
RESEARCH  STUDY 

on  hormonal  changes  in  eating  disorders. 
We  are  looking  for  healthy  women  aged 
20-45.  Overnight  hospital  stay  required. 
Small  remuneration  provided.  Call  Dr. 
Levitan,  Clari<e  Institute  of  Psychiatry,  979- 
6868. 


BILINGUAL  JOB-SEEKERS 

You  speak  great  French,  but  want  a  perfect 
French  resume.  Special  offer  -  resume 
translation  only  $39.99.  Limit  500  words. 
London  Paris  Translation  Co.  17  St. 
Joseph,  Suite  SOQ-IMear  St.  Mikes.  515- 
1202.  Fax  463-5191. 


AIRLINE!  EVERYONE  DREAMS  OF 

becoming  a  flight  attendant.  Actual  Airline 
employees  will  help  you  get  the  job.  For  a 
career  in  the  Airlines  call  Plane  Lifestyles 

740-4161. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 


AVAILABLE  NOW  AT  U  OF  T 
BOOKSTORE 

The  Step-by-Step  Self  Marketing  Kit.  A 
complete,  practical  workbook  to  start  you 
career  NOW.  Learn  to  identify  and  market 
all  yourskills;  be  "interview  smart",  present 
yourself  professionally;  tap  into  the  hidden 
job  market.  Discoverthe  art  of  great  resume 
preparation  and  the  secret  of  successful 
marketing  letters  and  much  more.  Written 
for  Canadians  by  a  Canadian  Human 
Resources  professional  with  over  20  years 
expertise. 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921  -1 357. 1 033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS. 

Done  very  fast,  very  cheap.  Bloor-Spadina 
location.  535-2784. 


CANADIAN  WOODLANDS  TOURING 
COMPANY 

The  only  direct  service  to  Algonquin  Park. 
Coming  May  '95.  For  Budget  Travellers, 
by  Budget  Travellers.  (416)  469-4356. 


PREGNANT?  CONSIDER  PRIVATE 
ADOPTION 

Warm  fun-loving  couple  wishes  to  adopt 
newborn.  Confidentiality  assured.  Legal. 
Let  us  help  you  through  this  difficult  time. 
905-841-1965. 


YORKCENTRAL  SUMMER  BALL 
HOCKEY  LEAGUE 

*  OBHA  Membership  *  Playoff 
Championships  *  Team  +  Individual 
registration.  Starts  first  week  of  May  '95. 
Limited  spot  41 6-631  -3808. 


TRAVEL  -  TEACH  ENGLISH! 

The  Canadian  Global  Institute  of  English 
offers  in  Toronto  a  1  week  (July  10-14  or 
July  17-21)  intensive  course  to  certify  you 
as  a  teacher  of  English  (TESOL) .  1 0OO's  of 
overseas  jobs  available  now!  Ph.  (403) 
438-5704  for  your  free  info  package. 


WILDERNESS  TOURS  UNIVERSITY 
RAFTING  WEEKEND 

Where  else  can  you  raft,  bungee  jump,  trail 
ride,  kayak,  play  beach  volleyball,  hot-tub, 
dance,  feast,  enjoy  campfire  entertainment 
and  meet  students  from  all  over  Ontario? 
Only  at  Wilderness  Tours!  June  3&4, 1 995. 
Call  1-800-267-9166  and  ask  about  our 
University  Weekend  discount. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Mar.  23 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICALFELLOWSHIP-Bible  study.  HART 
HOUSE  -  SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM.  12:15-  12:50PM. 
UNICEP  CAMPUS  AMBASSADORS  PROGRAM  -  Unicef  benefit 
concert''Jammingforthe  kids".  Call  928-9242forinfo.DIABLO'S, 
UC.  8:30-1 :00AM.  $3  ADVANCE,  $5  AT  DOOR. 


Friday,  Mar.  24 

VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Large  Group  meeting. 
WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE,  SHERIDAN  HALL.  7:30PM. 
INDO-CARIBBEAN  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  -  Social  Night. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTCENTRE.  FREE. 7:00-10:00PM. 


Saturday,  Mar.  25 

TORONTO  STUDENT  MOVEMENT  (COMMUNIST  PARTY  OF 
CANADA  (MARXIST-LENINIST))  -  International  seminar  on 
modern  definitions  of  Communism  and  Human  Rights  (opening 
session  of  a  one  week  event).  For  info  call  253-4475.  O.I.S.E 
AUDITORIUM.  252  BLOOR  ST.  WEST.  $5  PER  SESSION  OR 
$25  FOR  FULL  SEMINAR.  1 1 :00AM. 

U  OF  T  RENEWAL  CLUB  -  Public  fonjm  on  minority  rights.  For 
info  call  (905)  455-7285.  OlSE  AUDITORIUM.  1 :00PM.  $1 0  FOR 
ALL  SESSIONS,  $2  PER  SESSION. 


Sunday,  Mar.  26 

U  OF  T  RENEWAL  CLUB  -  Public  fomm  on  minority  rights.  For 
info  call  (905)  455-7285.  MEDICAL  SCIENCES  BUILDING. 
1 0:00AM.  $1 0  FOR  ALL  SESSIONS,  $2  PER  SESSION. 

Monday,  Mar.  27 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTCENTRE.  12:15- 1:30PM 

Tuesday,  Mar.  28 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-1 :30PM 

BAPTIST  STUDENT  MINISTRIES  -  Weekly  meeting,  discussion, 
bible  study,  prayer,  music.  ISC.  11AM  AND  12NOON.  FREE. 

Wednesdccy,  Mar.  29 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISTS  CLUB  -  Forum  on  the  racism 
and  sexism  of  the  "Human  Life  Intemational"  Conference.  Speakers 
from  Ontario  Coalition  for  Abortion  Clinics  and  other  groups.  SID 
SMITHRM.  1086. 1:00PM. 

U  OF  T  PLAYERS  (SPONSORED  BY  SAC)  -  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar.  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  THEATRE.  8PM.  $8 
(GENERAL)  $6  (STUDENTS)  FOR  TICKETS,  CALL  351  -8493. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science  Thesis 
Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision  Theory. 
Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

lntro./bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  fax:  41 6-322-5890 

LSAT  -  GMAT  -  GRE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS - 

Since  1 979  we  have  successfully  prepared 
thousands  of  students  for  these  tests. 
Programs  range  from  6  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Start  March  25  for  the  April 
GRE!  Richardson  -  (416)  410-7737  or  1 
800567-7737 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself  in 
writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an  "A" 
but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"?  Work 
with  a  professional  editorto  improve  your 
grades  and  give  your  papers  an  edge.  Call 
699-6735 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  Have  an  A  in 
Math  1 37Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very  patient. 

ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Friendly,  experienced  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  Reasonable  rates. 
Emergencies  welcome!  Fax  service  also 
available.  Call  Chariotte:  41 6-597-2228. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  ASSISTANCE 

Graduate  with  professional  writing  and 
editing  experience  available  to  clean  up 
your  papers  and  increase  your  grades. 
Call  Darren  at  532-8944. 


ESSAYS 

Assist  in  organizing,  writing  and 
researching  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828.  Downtown  and  Mississauga. 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private  lessons 
(grammar,  conversation,  essay  writing  - 
all  levels).  Reasonable  rates.  Phone  491  - 
2649  and  leave  a  message  for  Henri. 


PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS  NOW 

Get  help  now!  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exam  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 

ESSAY  HELP 

Ph.D.  graduate  with  publications  will 
criticize  and  edit  social  science  essays. 
$3.00  per  page,  consultation  included.  St. 
George  campus.  Call  Dennis,  975-051 8. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling.  Bathurst/ 
Dupont.  539-9051 . 1 0:00-7:00.  Also  editing, 
WP/DTP  sen/ices. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND  DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech  & 
5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 

RESUME/COVER  LETTER 

$5.00/page.  Mail  in  confidential  sen/ice. 
Other  word  processing  services  available. 
Laser  printed.  Call  JN  Sin  (905)  738-4752 
Monday-Thursday  1 1  am-4pm  only.  #162 
1054-2  Centre  St.,  Thomhill,  Ontario  L4J 
8E5. 


Varsity  Publications,  Inc.  Elections  Notice 

Nominations  close  today  at  5  p.m.  for  the 
second  round  of  Varsity  masthead  positions: 
Handbook  Editor,  Handbook  Production 
Manager,  Sports  Editor,  Associate  News 
Editor  ( 1 ),  Science  Editor,  Associate  Review 
Editors  (2).  Candidate  screenings  will  take 
place  on  Mar.  30  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St.  George  St. 
Elections  will  be  held  onApr.  4.  Positions  are 
open  to  all  Varsity  staff.  All  staff  are  eligible 
to  vote. 

For  more  information,  call  Varsity  editor 
Bruce  Rolston  at  979-2831. 


SEE  IT,  FEEL  IT,  READ  IT  -  VARSITY  THEATRE  SPECIAL  (P.  1 1 ) 
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Phony 
photographer  back 

U  of  T  police  are  advising  women  to 
be  extra  cautious  in  and  around  the  St. 
George  campus  after  the  return  of  the 
phoney  photographer. 

Since  1988  a  man,  who  claims  to  be 
a  Ryerson  student,  has  been  approach- 
ing women  on  campus,  saying  he 
would  like  to  take  their  photo  for  a 
class  project,  according  to  Len  Paris, 
staff-sergeant  for  U  of  T  police. 

Once  the  man  has  the  consent  of  a 
woman  to  take  her  photo,  he  often 
asks  them  to  go  to  a  quiet  area.  He  then 
tries  to  get  his  subject  to  remove  some 
of  her  clothing. 

In  three  of  the  incidents  when  the 
female  refused  to  co-operate,  he  sexu- 


SHORTS 


ally  assaulted  his  victims — by  forci- 
bly removing  their  clothing  and  touch- 
ing them,  says  Paris. 

On  Mar.  13,  a  female  student  was 
approached  by  a  male  claiming  to  be 
a  photographer  and  matching  the  de- 
scription of  the  suspect,  at  St.  George 
and  Bloor  streets. 

He  is  described  as  a  white  male, 
between  30-35  years  old,  5'8",  150 
pounds,  with  short  dark  hair,  brown 
eyes,  wearing  a  blue  T-shirt  and  sun- 
glasses. He  often  rides  away  on  his 
bike  after  the  attacks. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
photographer  on  campus  since  Octo- 
ber, 1993,  says  Paris.  In  the  last  seven 
years,  he  has  approached  between  35- 
40  women  that  campus  police  know 
of 

"Three  years  ago,  he  operated  in  the 
High  Park  area.  There  have  been  re- 
ports of  [him]  approaching  women  on 
the  TTC  with  the  same  ploy.  He  also 
approaches  women  at  Ryerson  and 
says  he  is  from  George  Brown,"  said 
Paris. 

If  women  are  approached  by  some- 
one matching  the  above  description, 
they  should  call  police  immediately, 
says  Susan  Addario,  U  of  T's  personal 
safety  awareness  officer. 

"Women  should  not  hesitate  to  be 
assertive  about  their  lack  of  desire  to 
participate  if  they  feel  uncomfortable 
with  the  approaches  or  attempts  to 
participate  in  a  conversation,"  she  said. 
"They  should  not  hesitate  to  disen- 
gage, to  walk  away,  or  call  for  help. 

"If  anyone  is  approached  by  a  man 
using  this  particular  ploy,  she  should 
make  a  lot  of  noise,  attract 
attention. ..and  make  a  scene." 

A  similar  ploy  was  used  several 
years  ago,  in  the  murder  of  a  young 
giri,  Allison  Parrott.  The  girl,  who 
disappeared  after  a  track  practice  at 
Varsity  stadium,  was  lured  by  a  man 
claiming  to  be  a  photographer. 

Staff 


COME  ON!!  YOU'VE  ONLY 
GOT  3  ISSUES  TO  BRING 
HIM  BACK!! 


Alisa  Palmer  and  Diane  Roberts  of  the  Nightwood  Theatre. 
See  Varsity  Theatre  Special,  page  ^^\ .  (Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Grads  debate  pulling 
plug  on  varsity  sports 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Stephen  Johnson  says  that,  when  it  comes 
to  Varsity  athletics,  students  who  don't 
play,  shouldn't  pay. 

Johnson,  president  of  U  of  T' s  Gradu- 
ate Student  Union,  is  asking  for  support 
from  his  constituency  for  his  crusade 
against  the  funding  of  varsity  teams  with 
students'  money. 

"School  spirit  is  great,  so  long  as  I 
don't  have  to  pay  for  it.  You  want  to  keep 
it?  You  pay  for  it." 

Johnson  says  U  of  T's  teams — includ- 
ing the  football,  hockey,  basketball,  and 
volleyball  Varsity  Blues — should  not  be 
funded  by  students,  most  of  whom  are 
neither  members  nor  fans  of  the  teams. 

He  is  asking  the  Graduate  Student 
Union  council,  in  its  meeting  on  Tues- 
day, to  pass  a  statement  saying  the  coun- 
cil will  attempt  to  stop  any  further  in- 
creases in  students'  athletics  fees  until 
the  university  ends  its  use  of  student 
money  to  subsidize  these  sports. 

Curtently ,  graduate  students  pay  $  1 1 7 
each  annually  for  the  university 's  athlet- 
ics department.  Because  of  a  provincial 
decision  last  spring,  the  GSU  could  ef- 
fectively freeze  that  amount,  until  the 
university  gave  in  to  its  demands. 

Grad  students,  Johnson  says,  are  more 
interested  in  increasing  the  recreation 
services  they  can  use,  rather  than  sup- 
porting varsity  teams. 

A  study  by  Brian  Pronger,  the  grad 
student  representative  at  the  athletics 
department  council,  shows  that  U  of  T's 
330  high-performance  athletes  spend  40 


percent,  or  $1.8  million,  of  t'ne  universi- 
ty's athletics  budget. 

By  contrast,  over  12,000  students  use 
the  department's  open  recreation  facili- 
ties, which  only  receive  $1.4  million. 

Pronger  says  this  is  wrong. 

"There's  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  that  goes  to  a  very  small  number 
of  people,"  he  said.  "So  330  students  get 
$5,500  each,  and  the  rest  of  the  students 
get,  well,  nothing." 

Ian  McGregor,  the  director  of  the  ath- 
letics department,  did  not  return  phone 
calls.  But  coaches  of  the  university's 
varsity  teams  said  students  do  benefit 
from  high-performance  sports. 

Bob  Laycoe,  coach  of  the  U  of  T 
football  team,  said  the  teams  increase 
school  spirit,  and  attracts  a  growing 
number  of  fans. 

"The  program  is  there  both  for  the 
participants  in  the  playing  field  and  the 
participants  in  the  stands.  I  think  there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  students,  grad  and 
undergrad,  who  have  participated  and 
would  speak  very  highly  of  their  right  to 
do  that." 

"There  are  an  awful  lot  of  students 
who  participate  as  spectators  and  greatly 
enjoy  it." 

B  ut  Pronger  doubts  fan  support  counts 
for  much. 

"Even  at  the  Vanier  Cup  [football 
championship],  U  of  T  was  embarrassed 
that  so  few  people  attended.  The  stands 
were  virtually  empty.  Even  the  biggest 
events  draw  extremely  small  crowds." 

As  far  as  participauon  on  the  field, 
Pronger  says,  most  graduate  students 
Please  see  "Faculty,"  page  2 


Annual  fee  for  coverage  to  increase  by  close  to  100  per  cent 

Council  wins  lieaitli  pian  referendum 


BY  Helen  Suk 
Varsity  Staff 

Students  voted  in  favour  of  doubling 
their  health  care  fee  and  improving  cov- 
erage in  last  week's  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council  elections. 

Students  were  asked  in  a  referendum 
question  if  they  supported  a  98  per  cent 
increase  in  the  council's  health  plan's 
annual  fee,  from  $12.77  to  $25.29. 

Council  president  Gareth  Spanglett 
says  he  is  very  happy  with  the  outcome 
of  the  referendum. 

"I'm  very  pleased  with  the  result,"  he 
said.  "I  think  it's  a  good  deal  for  stu- 
dents, so  I'm  glad  they  chose  to  vote  for 
it." 

Of  the  1991  students  who  voted,  1,209, 
or  61  per  cent,  voted  for  the  new  plan, 
while  782  voted  against  it. 

The  new  and  improved  health  plan 
will  provide  students  with  an  80  per  cent 
refund  on  prescription  drugs,  as  opposed 
to  the  curtcnt  70  per  cent  refund.  Stu- 
dents will  also  be  able  to  opt-out  of  the 
plan  if  they  are  covered  under  their  par- 
ents' insurance.  As  well,  the  new  plan 
includes  a  pay  card  system  where  stu- 
dents will  be  reimbursed  for  their  pre- 
scription drugs  automatically  upon  pres- 
entation of  the  card. 

The  new  health  plan  will  also  allow 
the  council  to  increase  the  premium  by 
up  to  ten  per  cent  per  year,  without 
holding  another  referendum. 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  the  council 
has  won  a  referendum,  says  Spanglett. 


The  council  has  proposed  increasing 
the  premium  several  times  in  the  past, 
but  has  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  most 
recently  last  year. 

Marco  Santaguida,  next  year's  coun- 
cil president  and  this  year's  university 
affairs  commissioner,  agrees  students 
made  a  good  choice. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  belter  health  plan 
than  ever  before,"  said  Santaguida.  "For 


any  student  that  needs  health  coverage 
or  health  care,  this  should  be  a  very 
happy  day  for  them." 

Santaguida  says  that  even  though  the 
council  had  to  ask  the  students  to  ap- 
prove a  len  per  cent  per  year  annual 
increase — in  order  to  comply  with  their 
insurance  agents — this  is  still  a  good 
plan. 

"Nothing  about  it  is  bad.  Yes,  we've 


put  a  ten  per  cent  cap  on  it  over  two  years, 
but  we  had  to  do  that.  Otherwise,  [our 
agents]  would  not  have  guaranteed  us 
any  kind  of  coverage." 

But  Andrew  Sloan,  a  council  board 
member  who  voted  against  the  new  health 
plan,  says  that  although  he  accepts  the 
referendum's  outcome,  he  is  concerned 
about  future  increases  in  the  plan's  cost 
Please  see  "Low,"  page  3 


University  of  Ottawa  ieaves 
nationai  student  iobby  group 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

Students  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  voted  to  leave  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students,  a  15-year-old  national  student 
lobby  group,  in  a  referendum  held  last  Wednesday. 

"Sixty-nine  per  cent  said  no  to  CFS — it  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing no,"  said  Jean-Michel  Picard,  vice-president  external  of  the 
Students'  Federation  of  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

The  referendum,  originally  scheduled  for  Feb.  13-15,  was 
postponed  by  a  court  injunction  obtained  by  CFS  on  the 
grounds  that  the  referendum  procedures,  as  defined  by  the 
students  federation,  were  biased  against  the  national  federa- 
tion. 

In  January,  Picard  notified  CFS  that  only  members  of  the 
student  council  would  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  referen- 
dum, and  that  CFS  staff  would  be  barred  from  the  campus. 

Guy  Caron,  naUonal  chair  of  CFS,  said  this  was  a  violation 


of  the  CFS  constitution. 

"In  the  CFS-[Ontario]  bylaws,  it  says  that  no  representative 
of  CFS  can  be  prevented  from  being  on  campus  during  a 
membership  referendum,"  Caron  said  early  in  February. 

According  to  the  court  ruling,  handed  down  on  Feb.  9,  CFS 
was  allowed  to  campaign  on  the  Ottawa  campus  and  freely 
distribute  information  about  the  federation  unrelated  to  the 
referendum. 

"What  we  wanted  was  a  chance  to  go  to  the  students  and 
explain  what  the  federation  was.  But  we  only  had  a  week  to  do 
that,"  Caron  said. 

"It's  always  sad  to  lose  members,"  Caron  said.  "The  ques- 
tion is,  have  we  lost  them  for  the  right  reasons?  I  don't  think  we 
have.  At  the  University  of  Ottawa  a  couple  of  people  took 
control  of  the  democratic  process  for  their  own  purposes." 

But  U  of  O's  Picard  claims  that  the  university  will  be  better 
off  out  of  CFS. 
Please  see  "We,"  page  3 
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Special  Events 


Fiesta  del  sol  -  On  Wednesday,  March  29th,  from  noon  to 
2:00  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall.  South  American  menu  -  a  full  plate 
Combo,  $6.50  {taxes  included).  Enjoy  sounds  with  Latin  flair! 
Dance  the  Salsa!  Pinata  prizes!  Spot  prizes  for  fiesta  wear! 
Advance  ticket  sales  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  beginning  Monday, 
March  27th. 

Sugaring-off  -  Sunday,  April  2nd,  1995  at  the  Hart  House 
Farm.  A  day  of  making  maple  syrup,  maple  toffee,  and  feasting 
on  all  the  pancakes  you  can  eat!  A  tour  of  the  Farm  will  be  given. 
Enjoy  a  wood-fired  sauna  by  the  pond.  Families  welcome!  Cost 
per  person:  $16.00  with  bus;  $13.00  without  bus.  Tickets  and 
information  are  available  from  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

Spring  Concerts 

Hart  House  Symphonic  Band  -  Saturday  April  1st  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Chamber  Strings-  Monday,  April  3rd  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
the  Music  Room. 

Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemljle  -  Friday  April  7th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Arbor  Room. 


Art 


The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  March  9th  to  April 
6th  -  The  Hart  House  Camera  Club  Competition  and  the  Hart 
House  Art  Competition. 

The  Arbor  Room  -  March  4th  to  April  1st  -  Works  by 
Bruna  Franceschini. 


••••••••••••••  Music  ••••••••••••• 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  William  Aide, 
pianist,  performs  in  the  Great  Hall  on  April  2nd  at  3:00  p.m. 

Noon  Hour  Concerts  -  Danielle  Cumming,  guitarist,  perfomis 
in  the  East  Common  Room  on  Friday,  March  30th  at  noon. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  U.  of  T  Engineering  Skule  Band  per- 
forms on  Friday,  March  31st  at  8:30  in  the  Arbor  Room. 
Licensed.  No  Cover. 


Activities  and  dubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious  to  learn, 
come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at  6:30  p.m. 

Debates  Committee  -  A  formal  debate  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
March  29th  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Debates  Room.  The  resolution  will 
be:  "50  %  +  1  is  sufficient  for  Quebec  to  separate".  The  Warden 
McCully  open  debating  tournament  will  take  place  on  April  7th  at 
6:00  p.m.  For  more  information,  call  978-0537. 

Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for  all  interest- 
ed in  competitive  parliamentary  debating.  Regular  meetings  are  held 
on  Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m;  new  debaters  are  encouraged  to 
come  to  Wednesday  meetings  at  4:00  p.m.  For  further  information, 
call  978-0537. 

Film  Board -k  Gala  Screening  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  6th  at 
7:00  p.m.  Great  films,  a  film  competition  and  refreshments.  An 
evening  not  to  be  missed! 

Yoga-  Beginner  and  Intemnediate  classes  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 
Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978-2452  for  more  information, 
class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 

Athletics  

New  Nautilus  Equipment-  Sign  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk 
for  a  free  demonstration  on  the  17  new  Nautilus  machines. 


Skepticism  greets  IVIcLeod 
campaign  promises 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

Representatives  of  Ontario' s  university  community 
are  pleased  with  Liberal  leader  Lyn  McLeod's  plan 
for  education  funding,  but  many  still  doubt  her 
ability  to  pull  it  off. 

"Given  the  current  context,  it's  better  than  we 
have  reason  to  expect,"  says  Ontario  Undergradu- 
ate Student  Alliance  policy  advisor  Rick  Martin. 
"The  question  that  comes  to  mind  is:  'How  is  she 
going  to  do  this?'" 

McLeod  released  herelection  campaign  platform 
Thursday  night  in  Toronto.  The  Liberals  are  the 
putative  frontrunners  in  the  yet-to-be -declared  pro- 
vincial election  race.  The  election  is  expected  to  be 
run  some  time  this  summer. 

If  elected  premier,  McLeod  says  she  will  freeze 
provincial  subsidies  to  post-secondary  institutions, 
and  a  10  per  cent  tuition  increase  over  four  years. 

However,  McLeod  is  also  saying  she  can  cut  the 
province' s  $  1 0  billion  deficit,  in  four  years,  and  not 
raise  taxes.  That,  says  Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties spokesperson  Pat  Adams,  puts  into  doubt  her 
plans  for  colleges  and  universities. 

"1  don't  know  how.  I'm  quite  prepared  to  have 
somebody  tell  me  how.  I  mean,  jeez,  how  are  they 
going  to  do  that?"  said  Adams. 

Martin  agrees  the  promises  have  to  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt. 

"In  any  policy  platform,  you  have  to  weigh  the 
attractiveness  of  the  platform  against  its  promises." 

Martin's  counterpart  at  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students-Ontario,  the  province's  other  student 
lobby  group,  agrees. 

"I  think  there  are  some  things  there  that  arc 
accurate,  and  others  we  shouldn't  put  a  lot  of 
credence  in,"  said  Jason  Hunt,  chair  of  CFS-0. 

But  Hunt  said  he  is  hopeful  about  the  promise  to 
ke^  future  tuition  hikes  at  about  the  rate  of  inHa- 
tion,  because  that  was  McLeod's  personal  policy 
when  she  was  colleges  and  universities  minister  in 
the  Peterson  government. 

"I'd  consider  that  one  as  pretty  reliable  policy  for 
the  Libs.  I  think  that's  something  we  can  bank  on." 

Liberal  colleges  and  universities  critic  Dalton 
McGuinly  said  his  party's  platform  is  not  only  do- 
able, but  will  benefit  universities  that  manage  to 
find  ways  to  cut  costs. 

"The  transfer  level  would  be  frozen  at  existing 
levels  until  the  year  2000.  Any  savings  they  gener- 
ate, they'd  be  entitled  to  keep  them.  What  we're 


trying  to  do  is  create  a  sense  of  stability." 

But  U  of  T  president  Rob  Prichard  says  a  long- 
term  freeze  is  still  a  cut,  if  you  factor  in  inflation. 

"My  concern  is  that  between  1995  and  1999  we 
are  going  to  have  ten  per  cent  inflation,  which 
means  that  our  revenue  being  frozen  is  in  reality  a 
ten  per  cent  cut." 

Prichard  says  Ontario  needs  its  universities  more 
than  McLeod  realizes. 

"At  the  same  time,  every  prediction  suggests  the 
demand  for  university -educated  graduates  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  and  the  importance  of  university  edu- 
cation will  continue  to  increase  in  terms  of  getting 
and  keeping  a  job.  The  prospect  is  inconsistent  with 
Ontario's  prosperity." 

He  said  universities  could  only  support  a  freeze 
if  it  came  along  with  greater  private  involvement  in 
funding,  an  increase  in  research  funding,  and  higher 
tuition,  among  other  things. 

"The  universities  are  prepared  to  build  workable 
solutions.  We  would  be  misleading  Queen's  Park 
and  misleading  our  students  if  we  said  we  could  do 
our  job  with  ten  per  cent  less  revenue." 

But  McGuinty  says  a  freeze  on  funding  is  the  best 
universities  could  reasonably  hope  for. 

"Anyone  who  promised  to  put  more  money  into 
universities  today  would  be  unrealistic." 

He  also  says  the  provincial  government  can  ab- 
sorb coming  cuts  by  Ottawa  to  its  support  for 
colleges  and  universities,  without  passing  it  on  to 
the  institutions. 

"We're  going  to  absorb  the  hit  from  the  feds." 

Not  only  is  McLeod  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
cuts  to  federal  transfers  for  colleges  and  education; 
she'  II  also  have  to  worry  about  current  Premier  Bob 
Rae's  Social  Contract,  which  runs  out  at  the  end  of 
next  year,  says  Hunt. 

The  end  of  the  Social  Contract,  which  has  frozen 
the  wages  of  all  the  province's  public  servants, 
including  university  staff,  will  result  in  new  wage 
demands  that  will  drive  university  costs  upward. 

"Even  if  she  extends  the  Social  Conuact,  that's 
not  going  to  make  up  for  the  cuts  from  the  federal 
level." 

To  balance  the  budget  without  drastic  cuts.  Hum 
says,  McLeod  and  the  Liberals  arc  going  lo  have  to 
do  something  they  have  so  far  been  unwilling  lo  do; 
challenge  her  fellow  Liberals  running  the  federal 
government  to  limit  their  cuts  to  education. 

"They've  got  to  make  the  case  with  the  federal 
government,  to  explore  other  options,  or  they're 
going  to  break  some  or  all  of  their  promises." 


Faculty  Club  skimming  off  students 


Continued  from  page  1 

have  spent  more  than  five  years 
in  university  and  are  therefore 
ineligible  by  Canadian  intercol- 
legiate rules  to  play. 

Around  30  of  the  330  students 
on  teams  right  now  are  graduate 
students.  Laycoe  believes. 

But  Johnson  says  that's  not 
relevant.  'That's  not  what  the 
point  is.  The  point  is  the  va.st 
majority  of  my  members  can't 
compete.  Even  if  they  wanted  to 
take  it  up,  having  the  ti  me  to  do  it 
just  isn't  there." 

Part-time  students,  by  contrast, 
are  completely  ineligible  for  var- 
sity athletics.  Association  of  Pan- 
time  Undergraduate  Students  ex- 


ecutive director  Barry  McCartan 
says  his  student  union  has  not 
ruled  taking  a  similar  position  to 
that  proposed  by  the  GSU. 

"I  think  you're  going  to  get  a 
lot  of  people  wondering,  'Why 
am  1  paying  for  this?'"  he  says. 

"Why  should  we  pay  for  the 
kxitball  team?  The  vast  majority 
of  our  constituents  have  no  inter- 
est in  it,  even  watching  it.  " 

But  hockey  coach  Ken  Olynyk 
says  students  should  look  on  their 
athletic  fees  the  way  taxpayers 
look  at  taxes. 

"I  understand  where  they're 
coming  from,  but  there  arc  cer- 
tain things  required  to  make  a 
university  go,  and  this  is  part  of  it. 
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"It's  up  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent what  [services]  they  want  lo 
take  advantage  of.  That's  the  bot- 
tom line." 

Johnson  also  wants  to  pressure 
U  of  T  on  its  "Joint  Membership 
Plan."  This  plan  gives  faculty  and 
staff  the  option  lo  become  mem- 
bers of  Hart  House  and  the  athlet- 
ics department  at  a  reduced  price. 
The  33  per  cent  subsidy  is  paid  by 
the  university. 

It's  unfair,  says  Johnson,  thai 
students  are  not  getting  a  similar 
subsidy  on  their  Hart  House  and 
athletics  fees. 

But  David  Neclands,  assistant 
vice-president  of  student  affairs, 
says  Johnson  is  drawing  an  in- 
correct analogy.  He  says  the 
money  from  staff  actually  helps 
lo  keep  student  costs  down. 

"Any  money  that  you  gel  that 
you  wouldn't  have  before  is  a 
help." 

Johnson  also  says  faculty  and 
staff  are  being  encouraged  lo  join 
these  student  services,  because  a 
portion  of  their  membership  dues 
are  going  to  the  U  of  T  Faculty 
Club,  a  private  club  on  campus. 

Basically,  he  says,  services 
being  paid  for  by  students  are 
being  used  to  draw  revenue  for 
the  club,  which  students  are  not 
allowed  access  to. 

"This  is  a  service  not  open  to 
students  that  is  indirectly  subsi- 
dized by  students." 

But  his  interpretation  is  wrong, 
says  Leanne  Pepper,  manager  of 
the  club. 

"I  don't  think  it's  got  anything 
lo  do  with  the  students,  she  said. 
"We  get  not  one  cent  out  of  stu- 
dent fees." 
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Chinese-Canadian  protesters  liead-off  spealier 


UN  human  rights  commissioner  visits  U  of  T 


BY  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

The  recently-created  United  Na- 
tions high  conamissioner  for  hu- 
man rights  says  he  faces  a  com- 
plex mandate  and  limited  re- 
sources. 

Jose  Ayala  Lasso  made  his  first 
visit  to  Canada  last  week,  and 
held  a  special  audience  with  some 
students  and  faculty  members  at 


UofT. 

Speaking  in  the  Simcoe  Hall 
board  room,  Ayala  Lasso  dis- 
cussed the  efforts  and  limitations 
of  his  corrmiission  with  diplo- 
mats, academics  and  representa- 
tives of  high-profile  non-govem- 
mental  organizations. 

As  well,  Ayala  Lasso  spoke 
with  Alan  Li,  president  of  the 
Chinese  Canadian  National 
Council  over  the  council's  claim 


against  Canada  which  has  been 
filed  with  the  UN. 

Li  says  that  Canada  has  its  own 
human  rights  problems  and  he 
asked  Ayala  Lasso  what  could  be 
done  to  redress  Chinese-Canadi- 
ans for  the  head  tax  Chinese  im- 
migrants were  charged  by  the 
Canadian  government  until  1923 

Ayala  Lasso  responded  by  say- 
ing that  he  will  look  over  the 
material  Li  provided  and  see  what 


SAC  candidate  admits  to  part 
in  defamation  campaign 


BY  Stagey  Young 
Varsity  Staff 

Andrea  Madho  says  she  will  not  take  sole  responsi- 
bility for  writing  the  two  letters  that  were  part  of  a 
smear  campaign  against  rival  Sarah  Niles  during 
last  year's  election  for  student  council  president. 

Madho  now  says  she  faxed  the  first  letter — which 
she  says  was  written  by  her  campaign  policy  advi- 
sor Shinan  Govani — to  various  campus  media  from 
the  Kinko's  copy  shop  at  Bloor  and  Major. 

In  the  Mar.  8, 1 994  edition  of  the  Newspaper,  co- 
editor  Julie  Rezvani  wrote  an  article  based  on  this 
letter,  which  suggested  Niles  was  a  member  of 
several  right-wing  political  organizations.  The  arti- 
cle repeated  the  allegations. 

Govani,  Rezvani  and  Madho  are  currently  among 
the  defendants  in  a  $1.3  million  libel  suit  launched 
by  Niles. 

Niles  and  Madho  were  both  among  the  four 
candidates  for  Students'  Administrative  Council 
president  last  March. 

Madho  says  the  whole  plan  to  spread  allegations 
about  Niles  was  Govani's  idea. 

"I  knew  who  wrote  the  letters.  Shinan  didn't 
specifically  tell  me  he  wrote  the  letters,  but  it  was 
implicit  in  the  fact  that  he  handed  them  to  me,"  said 
Madho,  in  an  interview. 

Madho  said  she  trusted  Govani,  a  former  council 
clubs  officer  and  the  Newspaper' s  poliucal  column- 
ist. 

"He  had  been  through  the  whole  political  game 
before,  and  I  was  hoping  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  I  was  a  bit  naive  about  the  whole  thing." 

A  second  letter  was  faxed  to  campus  media 
several  days  later,  defending  the  claims  made  in  the 
first  letter. 

It  purported  to  be  written  by  Osgoode  Hall  law 
student  Erfa  Alani.  Alani  has  maintained  she  knew 
nothing  about  the  letter  or  Sarah  Niles. 

Madho  claims  she  faxed  that  letter,  as  well. 

In  a  statement  of  defense  filed  in  Ontario  Court 
(General  Division),  Madho  says  she  "believed  she 
was  acting  as  a  courier  to  provide  information  in 


which  the  electorate  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
would  be  interested." 

In  the  last  year,  other  people  have  also  come 
forward  to  say  Madho  wrote  the  letters  attacking 
Niles.  Ingrid  Ancevich,  former  campaign  secretary 
for  Madho,  and  Gary  Pieters,  Madho' s  former  cam- 
paign manager,  both  say  Madho  told  them  they 
wrote  the  first  letter,  after  the  article  appeared  in  the 
Newspaper.  Both  resigned  from  the  Madho  cam- 
paign. 

Last  summer,  Rezvani  also  said  Madho  had  told 
her  she  was  the  anonymous  writer. 

Madho,  who  in  public  has  denied  any  involve- 
ment in  the  letters,  says  she  was  at  first  willing  to 
take  the  whole  responsibility.  But  she  can  no  longer 
take  the  fall  alone,  she  says. 

"From  the  period  of  April  to  November,  we  [the 
campaign  team  and  legal  counsel]  were  dealing 
with  the  understanding  that  I  was  the  author  of  both 
letters.  But  [since  then],  I  realized  Shinan  was  two- 
timing  me.  He  has  refused  to  take  any  responsibility 
in  court,"  said  Madho.  "[Now]  I'm  taking  too  much 
of  the  rap.  But  I  won't  continue  with  this  lie  any 
longer." 

Even  though  Madho  says  she  questioned  the 
campaign  tactics,  she  did  believe  in  the  general  truth 
of  the  letters. 

"I  thought  the  content  to  be  true,  even  though  the 
ends  don't  justify  the  means.  But  it  was  under- 
handed," she  said. 

Govani's  recollection,  however,  is  different.  He 
says  Madho  told  him  she  wrote  the  first  letter,  and 
he  was  not  involved  in  any  way. 

"I  had  no  part  in  writing  or  helping  to  write  the 
letters,"  he  said. 

Madho  says  she  did  not  fax  the  first  letter  to  the 
Newspaper,  the  only  paper  to  write  a  story. 

Madho  has  now  launched  a  cross-claim,  de- 
manding an  indemnity  for  negligence  from  Rezvani, 
Govani,  and  the  Newspaper. 

Also  named  in  the  lawsuit  are  Alani;  the  Newspa- 
per; Planet  Publications  Inc.,  the  Newspaper's  pub- 
lisher; the  Newspaper's  co-editor  Brad  Smith;  and 
the  paper's  printer.  Can  Web. 


Low  turn-out  in 
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for  students . 

"What  worries  me  is  the  possi- 
bility of  increases  in  premiums 
over  the  upcoming  years,"  said 
Sloan.  "I  hope  we  have  this  plan 
at  that  price  for  a  set  amount  of 
time,  and  the  premiums  stay  as 
such." 

Sloan  says  he  thinks  that  the 
health  plan's  brokers.  Freeman 
Insurance,  will  increase  rates. 

"I  think  that  that' s  a  pipe  dream, 
to  think  that  Freeman  won't  jack 
up  the  rates." 

Sloan  says  he  hopes  the  coun- 
cil will  ensure  students  are  in- 
formed of  the  new  plan's  opt-out 
provision. 

"And  let's  hope  that  SAC  uses 
its  resources  as  it  did  in  this  refer- 
endum to  make  students  aware  of 
the  benefits  of  this  plan — the  fact 
that  they  can  opt  out." 

The  new  health  plan  is  sched- 
uled to  come  into  effect  Sept.  1. 1 

Board  elections  for  the  council 
were  held  March  22  and  23.  They 
saw  the  return  to  office  of  many 
of  this  year's  members,  which 
Santaguida  says  is  a  good  thing. 

"Everybody  that  ran  that  was 
on  SAC  last  year  got  on  again. 
(So)  it's  got  to  say  something 
about  what  went  on  this  year, 


about  our  success.  So  we  are  pretty 
happy  on  that  front  too." 

Turnout  this  year  was  1,991, 
or  about  seven  per  cent  of  the 
student  body,  down  from  nine 
per  cent  last  year. 

The  low  turnout  may  be  due  to 


most  directors'  races  being  un- 
contested, except  at  five  colleges 
and  the  Faculty  of  Nursing,  along 
with  the  acclamation  of  the  coun- 
cil '  s  president  and  two  vice-presi- 
dents. 

More  results,  see  page  9 


We  made  it  so:  Picard 
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"It's  going  to  be  much  better.  CFS  wasn't  efficient.  They  weren't 
doing  the  job  they  were  supposed  to  do,"  Picard  said. 

"We  don't  need  an  organization  anymore  to  tell  us  what  to  do. 
We'  re  big  enough,  we're  mature  enough  to  decide  what  to  do,"  he  said. 

According  to  Picard,  the  university  is  a  prominent  enough  univer- 
sity to  have  considerable  lobbying  power  on  its  own. 

"CBC  Newsworld  named  the  University  of  Ottawa  the  most  cred- 
ible and  most  efficient  student  lobby  in  the  country,"  he  said. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  is  one  of  three  schools  that  pulled  out  of 
CFS  last  week — in  referenda  held  at  the  universities  of  Windsor  and 
New  Brunswick,  students  also  voted  to  leave  the  federation. 

However,  Caron  said,  the  Newfoundland  Federation  of  Students, 
representing  six  post-secondary  institutions,  has  recently  voted  to  join 
CFS. 

The  Canadian  federation,  which  represents  close  to  70  universities 
and  colleges,  has  been  heavily  crificized  by  student  unions  who  feel 
the  organization  is  inefficient  and  fails  to  represent  student  interests. 

Last  fall,  dissident  student  councils  formed  their  own  student 
national  group,  the  Canadian  Alliance  of  Student  Associations.  This 
included  former  CFS  member  Dalhousie,  along  with  non-members 
Western,  McGill,  Bishop's  and  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

with  files  from  Canadian  University  Press 


Jose  Ayala  Lasso,  the  UN's  human  rights  commissioner,  meets  Chinese-Cana- 


dian protesters  at  SImco  Hall. 


could  be  done.  He  also  talked 
briefly  with  a  small  group  of  be- 
tween 10-15  Chinese-Canadian 
protesters  who  had  gathered  in 
the  lobby  of  Simcoe  Hall. 

Ayala  Lasso's  current  focus  is 
on  Rwanda,  which  he  says  is  a 
country  in  much  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

Having  visited  Rwanda  twice 
during  his  first  year  in  office, 
Ayala  Lasso  said  that  the  present 
situafion  there  is  unstable. 

He  will  be  putting  forward  the 
UN' s  three-point  plan  on  improv- 
ing human  rights  when  he  visits 
the  troubled  African  nation  again 
later  this  week. 

The  first  goal,  he  says  is  to 
establish  a  "climate  of  confi- 
dence" in  the  UN' s  ability  to  help. 
Second,  he  wants  to  establish  a 
tribunal  to  renounce  and  discour- 
age human  rights  abuses.  Thirdly, 
he  plans  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  government. 


With  28,000  prisoners  in  over- 
crowded Rwandan  prisons  await- 
ing trial,  Ayala  Lasso  says  estab- 
lishing a  board  of  foreign  judges 
will  be  one  of  his  first  tasks. 

Ayala  Lasso  says  that  because 
his  commission  has  a  complex 
mandate  and  limited  resources,  it 
is  forced  to  tackle  human  rights 
problems  on  a  broad  scale,  as 
opposed  to  getting  involved  in 
specific  cases. 

"I  wish  I  could  be  busy  every 
day  working  to  solve  concrete 
human  rights  problems,  but  that 
is  not  possible  because  my  office 
is  very,  very  small.  What  I  have 
to  do  is  create  precedents  of  how 
to  react  to  future  problems,"  he 
said. 

The  UN  human  rights  com- 
mission employs  85  profession- 
als and  has  a  budget  of  $15  mil- 
lion. 

Ayala  Lasso  says  he  is  work- 
ing to  ensure  peaceful  and  per- 


(Jeff  BlundellA/S) 

manent  transitions  to  democracy 
in  countries  that  are  considering 
more  open  and  free  societies. 

"We  work  with  states  which 
are  willing  to  make  the  transition 
from  authoritarian  forms  of  gov- 
ernment to  democracy,  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,"  he  said. 

Increasing  concem  for  human 
rights  is  being  seen  in  the  policies 
of  organizations  that  were  previ- 
ously ambivalent  about  such  is- 
sues, says  Ayala  Lasso.  He  points 
to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  oversees  loans  to 
financially  troubled  countries,  as 
one  such  example. 

"The  IMF  has  decided  to  start 
working  on  social  issues,  to 
change  the  way  in  which  the  IMF 
is  looking  at  these  issues,"  he 
said. 

Ayala  Lasso' s  visit  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
International  Affairs. 


Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees,  Local  3902 

ANNUAL 

GENERAL 

MEETING 

Tuesday,  April  4 
12  noon 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House 

•  Approval  of  1995  bargaining  proposals 

•  Election  of  officers  and  trustees 
•  Election  of  CUPE  Convention  delegation 
•  Final  CUPE  bylaw  changes 
•  Dues  decrease  referendum  begins 

Referendum  polling  locations  and  times 

St.  George  Campus 

Tuesday,  April  4 
2:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
Hart  House  Library  (2nd  floor  above  Porter's  Desk) 
Scarborough  Campus 
Tuesday,  April  4 
2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
Graduate  Lovinge,  SS24A 
Erindale  Campus 
Wednesday,  April  5  (note  date!) 
11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
The  Meeting  Place 

For  more  information,  call  593-7057 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "/  don 't  know  how.  rm  quite  prepared  to  have  somebody  tell 

me  how.  I  mean,  jeez,  how  are  they  going  to  do  that?"  The  mind  of  university 
spokesperson  Pat  Adams  boggles  at  Liberal  Lyn  McLeod's  plan  to  pay  U  of  T's 
budget  by  selling  all  the  province's  New  Democrats  into  slavery  in  Laos.  (p.  2) 

The  money  game 


U  of  T's  varsity  athletes  are  just  coming  off  yet 
another  winning  season.  Regular  readers  of  our 
sports  pages  will  appreciate  the  superb  job  the 
athletics  high-performance  unit  has  done  this 
year,  as  they  have  every  year. 

It  would  be  a  shame  to  mess  up  the  afterglow 
with  financial  concerns.  But  we're  going  to. 

For  despite  marginal  improvements  in  attend- 
ance this  year  (depending  on  who  you  listen  to, 
due  to  Greg  Todd  and  his  Blue  Crew,  or  a  nation- 
wide strike-generated  increase  in  varsity  sport), 
U  of  T's  varsity  teams  continue  to  be  woefully 
unremarked  upon. 

Regretfully,  the  vast  majority  of  U  of  T  stu- 
dents neither  read  sports  pages,  attend  games,  or 
even  care  about  U  of  T  athletes. 

For  this  reason,  among  others.  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Union  president  Stephen  Johnson  is  asking 
his  members  to  supp<irt  him,  in  his  determination 
to  remove  student  subsidies  from  varsity  sports. 

And  he's  got  a  point.  About  330  of  U  of  T's 
60,000  students  actually  participate  in  these 
sports,  Johnson  reasons,  but  they  get  40  per  cent 
of  every  students'  athletics  levy.  For  every  stu- 
dcnl.  that's  a  hefty  sum:  about  $120  for  every 
full-time  student,  graduate  or  undergraduate. 

Just  under  $50  from  each  of  us,  going  to  sports 
that  no  one  watches.  That's  the  bottom  line. 

It's  especially  unfair  for  graduate  and  part- 
time  students.  Varsity  athletes  only  have  five 
years  of  eligibility.  Unless  you  started  playing 
varsity  in  your  second  or  third  year,  it's  unlikely 
you  will  be  when  you're  going  for  your  doctor- 
ate. If  you  had  the  time,  which  you  don't. 

Part-time  students  pay  too,  but  can't  compete 
at  all;  you  have  to  be  full-time  to  meet  Canadian 
eligibility  requirements. 

This  wouldn't  be  an  issue,  except  for  the  result 
of  two  decisions:  president  Rob  Prichard's  1992 
decision  to  make  all  non-academic  services 
funded  100  percent  by  student  non-tuition  fees, 
and  education  minister  David  Cooke's  1994 
warning  that  all  future  non-tuition  fee  increases 
must  be  approved  by  the  students. 


The  end  result  is,  the  university  can  freeze  the 
revenue  of  the  athletics  department  forever,  or  it 
can  ask  students  for  more  money.  Suddenly,  we 
have  leverage. 

As  we  should.  After  all,  we're  paying  1 00  per 
cent,  for  Hart  House,  for  athletics,  and  every- 
thing else  that  doesn't  have  a  professor  and  an 
overhead  projector  in  it. 

What  Johnson  is  saying  to  U  of  T  is,  in  effect, 
you  can  live  with  what  you've  got.  Or  you  can 
ask  us,  the  graduate  students,  for  more  money. 
Problem  is,  first  you'll  have  to  go  back  to  paying 
for  varsity  teams  with  university  money,  the 
money  you  get  from  tuition  and  provincial  and 
federal  grants.  Otherwise,  you  won't  get  a  cent. 

U  of  T's  response,  as  usual,  has  been  patcmal- 
istic.  You  can't  really  blame  them.  Ever  since 
Cooke's  announcement  last  spnng,  they '  ve  been 
looking  ab<iul  with  the  da«:d  ga/cs  of  car-crash 
survivors.  What  do  you  mean,  students  get  to 
decide  what  their  money  is  spent  on?  What'll 
they  do  with  the  power  /TTiey  don"  t  know  what's 
best  for  them... 

After  all,  student  fees  pay  1 00  per  cent  of  a  lot 
of  things  right  now.  Things  that  the  university 
created  largely  for  reasons  of  institutional  pres- 
tige. Like  First  Nations  House,  for  instance,  or 
the  Intcmational  Student  Centre  Or  Varsity 
athletics.  They  fear,  rightly,  that  if  students  ever 
realize  this,  all  these  little  dominoes  they've  set 
up  might  all  come  tumbling  down. 

You  need  these  things,  the  administrators  say. 
My  God,  if  we  didn't  have  that  football  team  no 
one  can  identify  a  single  player  on,  all  of  our 
university  experiences  would  suffer. 

Johnson's  response  is  entirely  correct.  You 
want  "em?  You  pay  for  'em.  We  agree:  students 
on  the  whole  don't  owe  this  university  anything 
more  than  it  can  drag  out  of  our  pockets. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  Varsity  athletics. 
But  as  with  the  "near-demise"  of  Varsity  foot- 
ball two  years  ago,  we're  just  sick  and  tired  of 
alumni  and  administrators  telling  us  what  our 
university  experience  should  consist  of. 


Side  notes 


■On  a  related  topic,  perhaps  the  biggest  differ- 
ence in  Students'  Administrative  Council  policy 
this  year  will  be  towards  varsity  athletics.  Coun- 
cil vice-president  Rupinder  Ahluwalia  has  toed 
a  consistent  line  of  opposing  the  increase  of 
student  fees  for  services  they  don' t  use.  He  is  due 
to  be  replaced  by  inveterate  (or  is  that  inverte- 
brate?) sports  backer  Greg  Todd.  Tonight,  the 
council  is  due  to  approve  its  budget,  which  will 
call  for  a  freeze  in  student  fees  for  next  year, 
resulting  in  at  least  six  layoffs.  It'll  be  interesting 
to  sec  who  cast  S  AC's  vote... 
■We  couldn't  help  noticing  that  the  two  SAC 
candidates  with  their  nicknames  on  the  ballot — 
Aisling  "Ash"  Burke  and  Mike  "Droopy" 
Waterston — both  won.  There's  two  possible  ex- 
planations why:  either  popular  students  are  more 
likely  to  have  nicknames,  or,  as  seems  more 


likely,  the  undecided  voter  is  going  to  choose  the 
guy  with  the  funny  name.  In  the  interest  of 
fairness,  therefore,  we  think  all  candidates  should 
be  given  a  nickname  for  their  election.  If  the 
candidate  can't  think  of  one  we'd  be  happy  to 
help  out  by  choosing  one  in  line  with  their 
abilities  and  character.  Last  year's  forestry  rep, 
for  instance,  could  be  given  a  title  to  reficct  that. 
We  know  we'd  vote  for  Greg  "Woodenhead" 
Todd... 

■Finally,  last  week,  one  day  after  our  editorial 
asking  why  arts  and  science  dean  Marsha  Chan- 
dler hadn't  returned  a  phone  call  in  over  two 
years,  the  dean  actually  did  call  us  back.  Appar- 
ently, she  wasn't  certain  where  we  could  be 
reached  on  the  weekends.  For  all  the  rest  of  you 
who  haven't  figured  it  out  yet,  we  actually  work 
Sundays.  And  every  other  day. 
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"LIFE  IS  LIKE  A  BOX  OF^ 
CHOCOLATES  ... 
'CAUSE  YOU'LL  NEVER 
KNOW  WHAT  YOU'RE 
GONNA  GET  .  " 


BACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


CSIS  is 
watching 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we,  the 
undersigned  have  discovered  that 
neither  rational  argument  nor  ac- 
curacy are  prerequisites  for  news- 
paper  publication.  To  wit, 
Andrew  Hodge'sarticle("Canada 
not  so  benevolent  on  human 
rights".  Mar.  2 1 ),  which  covered 
such  disparate  topics  as  C(xl  wars 
and  abonginal  rights,  and  wan- 
dered erratically  amongst  its  sub- 
jects, dealing  fallaciously  with 
some  and  fully  with  none. 

First  of  all.  your  premises  con- 
cerning alwriginal-Qucbecois  re- 
lations are  severely  Hawed.  Not 
only  do  the  native  leaders  feel  as 
much  animosity  towards  over- 
hearing imperialist  Canada  as  they 
do  towards  poor  abused  Quefxic 
(the  point  of  native  sovereignty, 
after  all.  is  to  remove  aboriginals 
from  federal  and  provincial  con- 
trol). But  there  is  now,  and  was 
then,  no  love  lost  between  the 
Quebec  native  population  and 
Quebecois  in  general,  or 
Monirealers  in  particular. 

Contrary  to  your  assertion, 
there  were  not  multiple  populist 
rallies  in  the  streets  of  Montreal 
in  support  of  Oka  (as  those  of  us 
living  in  Montreal  during  the  sup- 
posed "media-blackout  will  re- 
member). In  fact,  there  was  con- 
siderable irritation  with  the  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  support  for  the 
actions  of  the  QPP.  It  does  not 
take  much  to  divide  groups  es- 
pousing radically  different  agen- 
das— one  need  only  look  at  the 
ongoing  tension  between  femi- 
nists and  socialists,  where  no  urge 
towards  dissention  between  the 
parties  is  required. 

As  far  as  divide-and-rule  tac- 
tics go,  Mr.  Hodge,  (at  least,  we 
presume  this  is  the  point  at  which 
you  were  so  feebly  grasping),  they 
are  not  in  any  way  being  applied 
to  your  precious  European  fish- 
ermen, who  incidentally  are  just 
as  profit-seeking  as  our  home- 
grown variety.  If  the  banks  are 
over-fished,  one  lets  them  lie  fal- 
low (to  mix  one' s  metaphors)  until 
said  banks  recover;  any  applica- 
tion of  logic  indicates  that  parties 
not  directly  responsible  for  the 
initial  over-fishing  should  not 
continue  to  over-fish.  As  such, 
your  cod  argument  simply  does 
not  hold  water. 

In  short,  Mr.  Hodge,  you  seem 
to  have  strong  opinions,  albeit 
ill-stated  and  ill-supported.  We 
would  be  more  than  happy  to 


peruse  your  work  when,  and  il, 
you  have  adequately  grasped  the 
concept  that  topics  should  be  ap- 
proached one  at  a  time,  should  be 
related  to  one  another,  and  that 
arguments  conventionally  need 
factual  collaboration. 

Ava  Thompson  and  Henry  Miller 
Coalition  for  the  Suppression  of 
Irresponsible  Socialists 
UofT 

Frats 
innocent  of 
charges  laid 

Re:  "Our  money  should  not  go  to 
discriminatory  organizations," 
Mar.  23. 

Oh,  my  good  grief!  With  a 
complete  lack  of  regard  for  what 
is  laughingly  called  the  principle 
of  "innocent  until  proven  guilty," 
Ann  Williams  paints  the  tradi- 
tional, bass-ackward  view  of  fra- 
ternities, formulated  sometime  in 
the  1960s. 

Williams  levies  the  charge  that 
fraternities  arc  essentially  elitist 
and  discriminatory.  What  proof 
d(x;s  she  have?  Has  she  read  the 
new  clubs  bylaws?  I  find  it  un- 
likely. If  she  had,  then  she  would 
have  read  article  4,  section  C 
which  reads: 

"Membership  in  groups  shall 
be  open  to  all  members  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  under- 
graduate community,  without  re- 
striction on  the  grounds  of  na- 
tional origin,  race,  religion,  col- 
our, sex  or  sexual  orientation. 
While  discriminatory  member- 
ship practices  arc  not  allowed,  it 
is  recognized  that  certain  groups 
could  well  be  homogeneous  in 
nature  without  being  discrimina- 
tory." 

If  Williams  has  an  irrational 
hatred  of  frats,  then  fine.  But  if 
she  has  solid  proof  that  frats  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  any  of 
these  criteria,  bring  this  proof 
forward  so  that  the  university 
population  can  be  fully  educated 
on  the  issues.  If  not,  Williams  is 
merely  hopping  on  a  dilapidated 
soapbox  and  running  off  at  her 
mouth. 

Put  up  or  shut  up! 

Nicholas  Sapp 

St.  Michael's  College  director 
SAC 


Okay.  Let  s  go  through  it  one 
more  time  or  those  of  you  who 


move  your  lips  when  you  read: 
under  the  terms  of  the  new  SAC 
clubs  guidelines,  organizations 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  national  origin,  race,  religion, 
colour,  sex,  or  sexual  orientation 
will  not,  I  repeat  will  not,  be  eli- 
gible for  SAC  recognition.  With- 
out this  recognition,  groups  will 
be  barted  for  participation  in  Ori- 
entation, Clubs  Days,  Awareness 
Weeks,  and  anything  else  that 
SAC  sponsors.  Included  in  this 
list  is  SAC's  Project  Aid,  with 
which  the  council  provides  spe- 
cial funding  for  groups  holding 
events  on  campus. 

Given  these  facts,  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  what  might  have 
compelled  Ann  Williams  to 
launch  into  her  angry  little  tirade 
against  SAC.  If  she  had  even  both- 
ered to  look  at  the  new  clubs 
guidelines,  she  would  have  found 
that  discriminatory  practices  will 
not  f>e  tolerated  by  SAC.  No- 
where does  it  say  that  fraternities 
will  get  any  sort  of  preferential 
treatment  from  this  council.  They 
will  have  to  follow  all  of  the 
rules,  just  like  any  other  group 
applying  for  recognition. 

I  am  interested  to  know  why 
Williams  is  no  longer  a  member 
of  a  sorority  on  campus.  Perhaps 
she  was  asked  to  leave  because 
she  had  a  tendency  to  rant  and 
rave  without  knowing  exactly 
what  it  was  she  was  shouting 
about.  Her  recent  piece  in  the 
Varsity  seems  to  support  this 
theory. 

Michael  Rusek 
Clubs  officer 
SAC 


In  a  recent  op-ed  piece,  Ann 
Williams  berates  the  Greek  letter 
fraicmiiy  system  and  the  poten- 
Letters  continued  on  page  5 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250 words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Pnority  will  be  given  lo  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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A  day  in  the  life  at  the  University  of  Havana 


BY  TANYA 
ZAKRISON 

The  Faculty  of  Biology  at  the 
University  of  Havana  is  not  just  a 
palm  tree-speckled  tropical  oa- 
sis; it  is  also  a  highly  effective 
learning  centre. 

It  is  at  the  Faculty  of  Biology 
where  students  can  specialize  in 


biology,  microbiology  or  bio- 
chemistry, and  study  subjects 
ranging  from  physics,  English, 
computer  science  to  the  economic 
and  political  theory  of  Karl  Marx. 
It  is  also  at  the  Faculty  of  Biology 
where,  upon  graduation  after  five 
years  of  study,  students  start  to 
work  in  the  careers  they've  been 
preparing  for.  There  are  jobs 
awaiting  recent  graduates  at  the 


numerous  research  centres  lo- 
cated around  the  country.  In  fact, 
by  fourth  year,  they  are  already 
devoting  at  least  one  day  a  week 
for  research  at  their  future  work 
places. 

The  fundamental  difference 
between  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana and  the  University  of  To- 
ronto is  that  in  Havana,  it  is  hoped 
that  everyone  who  enrolled  in 


firstycarwill  graduate  after  com- 
pletion of  their  fifth-year  thesis. 
Whereas  in  Toronto,  it  is  a  more 
a  matter  of  survival  of  the  eco- 
nomically and  intellectually  fit- 
test. 

Every  year,  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment makes  predictions  about  the 
number  of,  for  instance, 
microbiologists  that  will  be 
needed  in  the  year  2000.  If  120 


Is  the  student  press  free? 


BY  TOM  CONEN 

The  questions  to  all  parties  opposed  to  a  free  student  press  is  not  just, 
"Who  else  will  watch  what  so-called  'representatives'  do  with  your 
money?"  but,  "Don't  you  want  a  quality  liberal  education?" 

The  two  key  considerations  arc,  firstly,  that  democracy  requires 
liberal  citizens.  Free  choice  is  useless  without  the  ability  to  choose. 
The  student  press  must  provide  skills  as  only  it  can. 

Secondly,  truth  is  a  function  of  power. 

The  commercial  press  doesn't  represent  alternative  sides  of  view. 
Owned  by  big  business,  often  preaching  conformity  and  fearful  of 
offending  advertisers  or  the  state,  or  both,  most  press  is  high  on 
content — often  worthless  to  students  who  need  a  fuller  presentation  of 
ideas. 

The  student  press  is  an  alternative  to  all  the  usual  views.  It  is  not  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  state,  or  to  "consumer  democracy,"  where 
the  advertisers  and  the  lowest  common  demoninator  determine  con- 
tent. Look  what  it  has  done  to  the  television,  radio  and  music  industry. 

The  student  press  must  keep  attention,  engage,  and  use  finesse  to 
bring  out  the  good  in  people,  gently  persuade  readers  to  adopt  liberal 
values  like  tolerance  and  respect  for  other  points  of  view.  Failure  to  do 
so  results  in  racism  and  other  ignorance-based  value  systems. 

The  student  press  should  provide  liberal  education,  produce  demo- 
cratic citizens,  provide  contrasting  choices  through  discussing  values 
and  truths.  The  student  press  must  encourage  people  to  think  about 
choices  in  a  contrasting  way,  like  giving  anarchists,  subversive 
thinkers  and  feminist  literati  space  to  discuss  their  points  of  view. 

When  defending  their  government  funding,  universities  often  state 
they  encourage  and  develop  five  goals  and  skills: 


1)  Critical  skills — to  fo.slcr  a  willingness  and  ability  to  challenge 
accepted  conventions,  which  are  always  the  object  of  criticism. 

2)  Discussion,  which  protects  this  form  of  communication — West- 
ern storytelling,  talk  shows  and  newsletters  are  not  good  discourse — 
and  promotes  an  intolerance  of  illiteracy. 

3)  Devotion  to  deeper  understanding. 

4)  Knowledge  of  prior  discussion,  to  recall  the  terms  of  discourse. 

5)  Ability  to  generate  meaning  out  of  choice,  to  identify  the 
innovative,  to  explore  and  investigate.  ' 

The  student  press  shares  and  promotes  these  values,  and  is  the  most 
viable  means  of  doing  so.  Not  overshadowed  by  commercialism  or 
ownership,  or  the  bureaucratic  conservatism  of  institutions,  it  is  the 
only  press  free  in  this  way,  except  for  the  alternative  press.  As  well,  the 
student  press  runs  at  a  low  cost,  compared  to  teaching. 

In  sum,  the  student  press  is  rewarding — it  fosters  an  internal  culture 
of  democratic  values  and  liberal  education,  is  cost-effective  and  is 
consistent  with  the  argument  universities  use  to  defend  their  funding 
and  existence.  Both  provide  liberal  education. 

Interference  by  unelected  administration  who  pay  nothing  for  the 
paper,  and  student  leaders  fearful  of  criticism  and  are  elected  by  a 
handful  of  voters,  harms  students  as  well  as  their  papers. 

The  student  press  has  responsibilities  to  students,  who  pay  for  and 
have  a  democratic  and  consumer  right  to  determine  the  content  of  their 
paper.  Papers  should  be  open  to  students,  and  hold  free  elections. 
These  are  the  only  responsibilities  student  councils  and  college 
administrations  should  enforce. 

Tom  Conen  is  the  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  now-defunct  New 
Edition. 
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Continued  from  page  4 
tial  for  SAC  funding  certain  fra- 
ternity events.  While  an  argu- 
ment may  be  made  for  SAC  not 
funding  fraternity  events,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  for  any  reasons  that 
Williams  gave. 

As  an  alumnus  and  past  presi- 
dent of  Phi  Delta  Thela  here  at  U 
of  T,  I  can  promise  all  thinking 
readers  of  the  Varsity  that  we 
neverdiscriminated  "on  the  basis 
of  race,  colour,  sex,  age,  religion 
or  sexual  orientation."  I  find  it 
strange  and  alarming  that 
Williams  would  even  consider 
these  attributes  period;  we  never 
considered  them  relevant  while 
discussing  membership  ques- 
tions, as  is  clearly  evident  when 
one  looks  at  out  membership  ros- 
ter. 

I  truly  find  it  amusing  that 
Williams,  who  apparently  claims 


to  be  a  follower  of  political  cor- 
rectness, would  ever  join  such  an 
"elitist"  organization.  I  find  it  even 
more  surprising  that  while  she 
was  a  member,  she  could  form 
such  outlandish  opinions  that 
obviously  do  not  reflect  any  sem- 
blance of  reality,  which  leaves 
me  with  the  opinion  that  there 
must  be  more  to  her  sour-grapes 
piece  that  meets  the  eye. 

Lee-Brett  Rubinoff 

past  president  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 


Thanks  Babs 
Amiel:  frats 

Re:  "Our  money  should  not  go  to 
discriminatory  organizations," 
Mar.  23. 

Ann  Williams  asks  why  frater- 


nities and  sororities  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs.  I  believe  I  can  answer 
that  question. 

This  happened,  as  I  recall,  when 
I  was  an  undergraduate  at  the  U  of 
T  ( 1 958-62),  so  my  memory  may 
be  a  bit  off,  but  I'll  do  my  best.  In 
those  days,  the  Greek  letter  soci- 
eties enjoyed  a  sort  of  quasi-rec- 
ognized status  (I  believe  they  were 
able  to  use  university  facilities, 
for  example).  Then  a  black 
woman  student,  by  the  name,  I 
believe  of  Bobbi  Arrington,  ap- 
plied to  join  one  of  the  sororities. 
She  got  along  well  with  every- 
one, and  everything  seemed  to  be 
going  smoothly,  but  then,  just 
before  she  would  have  been  offi- 
cially accepted,  one  of  the  mem- 


bers of  the  executive  asked  her  to 
go  for  a  walk  around  the  block, 
during  which  she  explained  to 
Arrington  that  they  had  consulted 
with  their  head  office  in  the  U.S. 
and  had  been  told  that  it  was  their 
policy  not  to  accept  blacks. 

Arrington  told  Barbara  Amiel, 
a  Varsity  reporter,  who  wrote  a 
story  entitled  "A  walk  around  the 
block."  The  shit  hit  the  fan.  I 
remember  other  Greek  letter  so- 
cieties were  asked  about  their 
policy  in  this  area,  and  that  not  all 
of  the  replies  were  satisfactory. 
Simcoc  Hal  1  issued  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  societies  had  no 
connection  with  the  university. 

Don  Roebuck 

University  of  Toronto  6T2 
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students  are  needed,  then  1 20  are 
chosen,  based  on  their  high  school 
average  and  the  results  of  an  en- 
trance exam.  These  students 
graduate  as  microbiologists  and 
start  working  as  such. 

Unfortunately,  this  novel  con- 
cept is  not  part  of  the  practice  in 
Canada,  as  graduates  once  again 
have  to  compete  against  each 
other  for  whatever  jobs  are  avail- 
able, or  continue  studying  until 
the  funds  dry  up. 

Another  difference  between  the 
University  of  Havana  and  the 
University  ofToronto  is  that  here, 
attendance  is  taken  by  the  profes- 
sors. Attendance  is  mandatory  for 
students,  but  not  too  long  ago, 
after  a  referendum  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Uni- 
versity Stu- 
dents, the 
voice  of  the 
student  body, 
it  was  voted 
that  students 
should  be  al- 
lowed to  miss 
20  per  cent  of 
lecture  time  without  losing  the 
right  to  take  the  final  exam.  For 
the  coming  congress  if  the  FEU, 
in  March,  one  of  the  issues  to  be 
debated  will  be  whether  to  do 
away  with  attendance  completely 
and  to  allow  student  to  attend 
lectures  at  will. 

As  lectures  unravel  and  con- 
cepts evolve  via  blackboard,  over- 
head projectors,  slides  and  video, 
professors  are  frequently  stopped 
by  students  who  add  their  own 
commentaries  or  ask  related  ques- 
tions. In  fact,  classroom  chatter  is 
so  abundant  that  it  is  reminiscent 
of  high  school.  As  in  everyday 
conversations,  Cubans  frequently 
interrupt.  Classroom  activity  is 
to  passionately  delve  into  the  eso- 
teric, with  the  latest  in  science 
and  technology,  to  share  research 
results  from  their  work  centre.  Or 
others,  with  contorted  facial  ex- 
pressions, will  declare  in  frustra- 
tion that  they  just  don't  under- 
stand, at  which  point  the  profes- 
sor, making  use  of  the  incredible 
amount  of  synonyms  in  the  Span- 
ish language,  must  clarify  the  pre- 


vious concepts  the  best  way  he  or 
she  can. 

All  courses  are  pre-determined 
and  students  study  eight  subjects 
per  year,  four  per  semester.  Not 
every  student  studies  the  full  five 
years;  some  change  specialties, 
others  fail,  but  the  majority  gradu- 
ate. If  a  student  is  failing,  it  is 
viewed  as  a  problem.  Since  they 
met  the  rigorous  requirements  to 
gel  into  the  faculty  to  study  their 
specially,  it  is  assumed  they  have 
the  intellectual  capacity  to  suc- 
ceed. Ifsomeone  is  failing,  meet- 
ings are  held  with  the  students, 
professor  and  dean  to  rectify  po- 
tential problems. 

Failure  is  not  meant  to  be  a  tool 
to  threaten  students.  Since  Cuban 
students  pay 
no  tuition,  it 
docs  not 
make  finan- 
cial sense  for 
the  govern- 
ment to  try  to 
fail  students: 
it  would  be 
considered  a 
waste  of  resources. 

The  theory  acquired  at  univer- 
sity in  Cuba,  thanks  to  the  con- 
structive atmosphere,  and  the 
opportunity  to  work  with 
monoclonal  antibodies,  myelin 
regeneration  or  genetic  manipu- 
lation of  shrimp  (my  roommate 
just  discovered  a  new  genus  of 
spiders)  at  their  research  centres, 
prepares  the  student  well  for  fu- 
ture work  as  a  scientist. 

It's  interesting  what  human 
beings  are  capable  of  when  al- 
lowed to  flourish  in  a  nurturing 
environment.  It's  also  of  interest 
as  to  how  universities  can  be  mi- 
crocosms themselves,  refiecting 
the  values  that  rule  us  in  every- 
day society. 

Oh,  and  one  more  difference 
between  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana and  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. Here,  all  my  professors, 
lab  instructors  and  seminar  lead- 
ers are  women. 

Tanya  Zakrison  is  a  microbiol- 
ogy student  at  the  University  of 
Havana. 
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3rd  Place...  Ray  Deonandan,  In  Flight" 
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It's  Oscar  night— do  you 
know  what  you're  wearing? 


BY  KERRI 
HUFFMAN 

There's  something  about  Oscar 
night  thai  just  fills  me  with  ex- 
citement and  anticipation.  1  stare 
at  my  little  TV  and  gaze  into  the 
world  of  Hollywood,  a  world  I 
will  never  be  a  part  of. 

But  these  evenings  are  never 
mere  indulgences.  Careers  arc  at 
stake,  both  for  actors  and  the  crit- 
ics, even  fashion  designers.  The 
whole  evening  is  a  bizarre  mix- 
ture of  glamour,  trash  and  media 
politicking.  Some  things  have 
come  to  be  a  staple.  We  stare  at 
the  screen  as  starlets  walk  up  the 
red  carpet,  just  hoping  to  be  cap- 
tured on  film  and  hopefully  no- 
ticed. We  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
our  favourite  actors. 

But  even  before  the  party  starts, 
there's  the  ever-faithful  Barbara 
Walters.  Why  does  she  always 
have  a  pre-Oscar  show?  You 
could  win  more  money  betting 
on  which  guest  she  will  get  to  cry 
during  her  interview  than  you 
would  belting  on  the  Best  Picture 
winner. 

Then  there  is  the  inevitable 


best/worst  outfits  category.  This 
is  a  very  popular  category,  as  you 
don't  actually  have  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  win  the  event;  it  is  ba.sed 
more  on  the  element  of  surprise 
than  any  modicum  of  talent.  Who 
could  forget  Cher's  peek-a-boo 
Bob  Mackie  gown  with  the 
Mohawk  headdress  the  year  she 
won  the  Oscar  for  Moonstruck"} 
And  what  about  Demi  Moore's 
designing  disaster?  You  remem- 
ber, the  spandex  cycling  shorts 
with  the  over-skirt?  Now  there's 
someone  with  class. 

You  see,  for  most  of  us  purists, 
the  Oscars  are  not  about  acting 
(When  was  ihe  last  time  a  great 
movie  won  best  picture?);  instead, 
they  are  about  Hollywood  and 
the  mystique  of  the  movie  world. 
But  beyond  that,  the  Oscars  give 
the  masses  an  opportunity  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  movie  world.  It 
doesn't  matter  if  you've  seen  the 
movie  or  not:  you  can  slill  say 
who  you  think  should  win  (I  rec- 
ommend basing  ihis  on  how  snap- 
pily  they're  dressed),  and  voice 
your  opinion  on  whal  films  were 
left  out  thai  should  have  been 
nominated.  There' s  something  for 
everyone. 


...and  now,  the  New  York  Yankees  latest  replacement 
player,  Da-vid  Letterman!! 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 


I  have  watched  the  Oscars.  When 
I  was  younger,  my  father  and  I 
would  settle  into  our  chairs  and 
cast  judgement  down  on  all  that 
lay  before  us.  My  mother  would 
gracefully  bow  oui.  grumbling 
about  how  much  she  hated  awards 
ceremonies.  Apparently  they  were 
boring.  Boring!  Hah.  Never.  This 
was  the  night  I  wailed  all  winter 
for.  The  nighl  where  anything 
could  happen,  the  only  time  when 
Hollywood  could  actually  be  sur- 
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prised  by  its  own. 

Remember  when  Woody  Allen 
didn't  accept  his  Oscar  for  best 
picture  because  that  was  his  regu- 
lar clarinet-playing  night?  How 
about  when  Brando  sent  a  native 
American  to  reject  his  statue  as  a 
means  of  protest?  My  personal 
favorite  was  from  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  cutest  couple  on  the 
planet  (Susan  Sarandon  and  Tim 
Robbins),  got  up  and  began  a 
diatribe  about  America's  inhu- 
manity to  Cuba.  Needless  to  say 
they  won't  be  asked  to  present 
again. 

It's  also  fun  to  make  fun  of  Ihe 
acceptance  speeches.  A  few  years 
ago,  Jonathan  Dcmmc  bored  us 
all  to  tears  when  he  yammered  on 
and  on,  thanking  everyone  from 
Silence  of  the  Lambs,  even  the 
catering  company.  Heapparcntlv 
said  "Uhmmm"  over  80  timci 
during  his  lime  on  stage.  And 
what  happened  to  that  lovable 
Tom  Hanks  last  year?  Endless 
thanks  to  God  are  enough  to  turn 
me,  a  seasoned  Oscar  watcher, 
off  for  good. 

Thai's  where  this  year's  race 
gets  interesting.  Can  anyone  im- 
agine Qucniin  Taraniino  thank- 
ing God?  He's  more  likely  lo 
thank  himself  for  his  talents.  What 
if  Susan  Sarandon  wins  Best  Ac- 
tress? Which  country  will  she  be 
championing?  I'm  placing  my 
bets  on  Chechnya.  And  best  pic- 
lure?  Forrest  Gump  is  a  shoe  in: 
after  all  when  was  the  last  time 
that  a  film  with  the  leadplaying  a 
disabled  person  didn't  win? 

But  all  that  politicking  doesn't 
matter  when  you  gel  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  Il's  the  sheer  lacky, 
glittery,  self-congratulatory  Hol- 
lywood nature  that  entices  us  all 
to  tune  in. 

Kerri  Huffman  is  the  Varsity's 
review  editor,  and  will  be  wear- 
ing black  velvet  to  the  Oscars. 
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Jewish  lives  target  of  Human  Life  International 


BY  MARK 
MARSHALL 

VERDUN,  Que— A  number  of 
recent  developments  give  an  in- 
dication of  the  alarming  degree  to 
which  the  North  American  politi- 
cal centre  has  shifted  to  the  right. 


Next  month.  Human  Life  In- 
ternational, an  extremist  Chris- 
tian fundamentalist  anti-abortion 
organization,  will  hold  a  conven- 
tion in  Montreal.  The  organiza- 
tion was  founded  by  an  American 
priest,  Paul  Marx,  who  has  ac- 
cused Jewish  doctors  and  femi- 
nists of  perpetrating  a  holocaust 


on  unborn  babies  through  the 
practice  of  abortion. 

It  has  been  correctly  pointed 
out  that  this  is  a  modem  version 
of  the  medieval  European  blood- 
libel,  which  justified  violence 
against  the  Jewish  community  on 
the  grounds  that  Jews  used  the 
blood  of  Christian  children  to 


make  matzoh,  the  unleavened 
bread  used  for  Passover.  It  i  s  prob- 
ably not  a  coincidence  that  the 
anti-Semitic  blood-libel  focused 
on  the  Passover  ritual:  Passover 
corresponds  roughly  with  Easter, 
which  commemorates  the  death 
of  Christ,  for  which  the  Jewish 
community  has  traditionally  been 


Stop  Human  Life  International 


BY  STEVE  PORTER 

On  April  19,  Human  Life  Inter- 
national will  descend  on  Mon- 
treal in  an  attempt  to  set  up  a 
branch  to  offer  good  Canadians 
an  opportunity  to  revert  back  to 
the  good  old  days  of  Moses. 

HIL  is  a  Christian  fundamen- 
talist group  with  the  primary 
mandate  of  fighting  the  pro- 
choice  movement.  It  claims  to 
have  organized  in  39  countries 
and  will  be  hoping  to  add  Canada 
to  the  list  through  an  interna- 
tional conference  being  held  April 
19-23  in  Montreal. 

On  the  agenda  at  this  confer- 
ence, under  the  rubric  of  "Love 
Life  and  the  Family,"  will  be  the 
following  tasty  seminars:  "Ho- 
mosexuality: Courage  to 
Change,"  "The  Muslim  Threat  to 
the  World,"  "The  Feminist 
Agenda,"  "Homophobia:  Is  it 
Real'.'"  and  "AIDS:  The  unneces- 
sary epidemic."  Hardly  the  stuff 
for  the  weak  of  heart. 

If  this  were  a  case  of  mere  idle 
chit-chat  that  would  take  place 
within  a  sterile  and  theoretical 


bubble,  separated  from  reality 
(like  so  many  of  my  classes),  then 
it  might  be  a  gratifying  exercise 
for  me  to  lake  part  in  the  discus- 
sion and  reduce  this  rubbish  to 
ash.  But  the  implications  for  this 
conference  are  not  so  easily  dis- 
missed. 

We  look  to  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  and  see  a  veritable  lurch 
to  the  right,  which  means  trouble 
for  all  special  interest  groups  like 
youth,  visible  minorities,  women, 
etc. 

Similar  political  trends  are  in 
evidence  here  in  Canada,  and  the 
idea  of  groups  like  HLI  are  stead- 
ily gaining  ground.  It's  time  some 
noise  was  made.  Human  Life  In- 
ternational's propaganda  attacks 
are  launched  against  lesbians, 
gays,  Jews,  Muslims,  sexual  edu- 
cation, and  the  use  of  contracep- 
tion. The  upcoming  conference 
promises  to  attract  "pro-life  mis- 
sionaries from  all  over  the  world." 
The  conference  will  be  attended 
by  Randall  Terry,  the  founder  of 
Operation  Rescue,  the  North 
American  group  that  pickets  abor- 
tion clinics  in  order  to  prevent 
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women  from  gaining  access  to 
the  services. 

Set  to  array  themselves  against 
HLI  and  to  expose  its  bigotry,  is 
a  coalition  of  concerned  pro- 
choice  and  anti-racist  activists 
formed  in  late  February.  At 
present,  the  Coalition  Against 
Human  Life  International  has 
close  to  30  women's,  students 
and  community  organizations, 
along  with  a  number  of  individu- 
als. All  arc  united  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  HLI.  Many  have  found 
themselves  targets  of  HLI's  reac- 
tionary agenda. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  ac- 
tivities will  take  place  on  campus 
to  organize  and  galvanize  those 
students  who  feel  that  there's  no 
room  for  the  HLIs  of  the  world 


here  in  Canada,  or  anywhere. 
Posters  will  be  up  shortly  to  in- 
form when  and  where  discussions 
willbeheld.  And  on  April  19,  the 
Ontario  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Clinics  will  be  sending  a  Heet  of 
buses  from  Kingston,  Ottawa,  and 
Toronto  to  Montreal  to  partici- 
pate in  a  demonstration  to  begin 
at  the  Notre  Dame  Basilica,  where 
HLI  will  hold  an  early  evening 
mass. 

May  HIL  have  the  courage  to 
change.  So  come  out  and  give 
them  some  encouragement. 

Steve  Porter  is  a  third-year  stu- 
dent studying  English  and  Span- 
ish at  the  University'  of  Toronto, 
and  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socialists. 


held  collectively  responsible. 

Despite  this,  the  Montreal  Ga- 
zette saw  fit  to  publish  a  half- 
page  advertisement  on  Feb.  28  in 
which  Human  Life  International 
"laments  the  lack  of  support  for 
its  cause  from  the  Jewish  com- 
munity," thereby  singling  out  the 
Jewish  community  with  the  im- 
plicit accusation  of  being  indif- 
ferent to  the  deaths  of  unborn 
babies. 

The  next  day.  Radio  Noon,  a 
CBC  talk  show  ,  saw  fit  to  inter- 
view a  Canadian  representative 
of  Human  Life  International,  Fa- 
ther Matthew  Havicker,  who  ac- 
cused the  Jewish  organization 
B'nai  Brith  of  supporting  child 
pornography. This  isanolhertwist 
on  the  blood-libel:  if  Jews  aren't 
killing  our  children,  they're  ex- 
ploiting them  sexually. 

This  is  going  on  against  aback- 
ground  of  escalated  violence 
against  doctors,  abortion  clinics, 
hospitals  and  their  employees  all 
over  North  America.  This  vio- 
lence has  been  justified  in  explic- 
itly religious  terms  by  those  who 
perpetrated  it  and  by  leaders  of 
Christian  fundamentalist  organi- 
zations. 

It  is  also  going  on  at  a  time 
when  an  extreme  right-wing  Con- 


gress has  been  elected  in  the  U.S., 
in  an  election  in  which  the  par- 
ticipation of  Christian  fundamen- 
talist voters  far  exceeded  their 
proportion  of  the  population.  This 
Congress  has  recently  forced  to 
withdraw  the  nomination  of 
Christian  Jeffries  as  the  official 
historian  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  it  was  revealed 
that  she  had  opposed  the  use  of  a 
kit  designed  to  teach  about  the 
Holocaust  in  public  schools  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  unfairly 
ignored  the  Nazi  point  of  view.  In 
Canada  the  left  was  virtually 
eliminated  in  the  la.st  federal  elec- 
tion, and  the  Reform  Party,  which 
is  a  direct  ideological  descendant 
of  the  overtly  anti-Semitic  Social 
Credit  parties  of  Britain  and  Al- 
berta and  which  is  headed  by  a 
Christian  fundamentalist,  is  a 
heartbeat  away  from  becoming 
the  official  opposition.  Is  all  this 
pure  coincidence? 

Speaking  of  coincidence,  the 
meeting  of  Human  Life  Interna- 
tional is  scheduled  for  April  19- 
23.  Easier  Sunday  is  on  April  16, 
and  Passover  ends  on  April  21. 

Mark  Marshall  is  a  doctoral  stu- 
dent in  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


The  Craituate  SMents'  Utiion 
ifecthns  Notice 


The  95-96  GSU  Executive  Officers  will  be: 

President:  Steptien  Jotinson,  Political  Science,  acclaimed 
Vice-President:  Michel  Hoffman,  Spanish  &  Portuguese,  acclaimed 
Treasurer:  Pawan  Gupta,  Civil  Engineering,  acclaimed 

There  will  be  an  election  for  GSU  Secretary. 

The  candidates  are,  in  alphabetical  order: 

1.  Jitendra  Das,  Forestry:  "As  a  PhD  student  in  Forestry,  I  wish  to  see  an  enhancement  in  the  quality  of 
graduate  education.  In  the  face  of  federal  grant  cuts,  I  wish  not  to  see  a  hike  in  tuition,  making  university 
education  difficult.  I  am  confident  of  portraying  your  opinions  on  academic  services,  increased  departmen- 
tal funding,  student-supervisor  relationships,  and  international  student  policies.  With  your  support,  I  will 
represent  issues  important  to  us  as  graduate  students." 

2.  Michilynne  Dubeau,  South  Asian  Studies:  Serving  as  a  GSU  Council  representative  for  about  3 
terms  since  1990, 1  am  informed  on  a  range  of  issues  and  am  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  GSU  and  the 
operations  of  Council.  I  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  CSASGSU  as  Secretary  (1990),  Treasuer 
(1994-95)  and  President  (1991  -95).  As  course  union  secretary  I  have  handled  the  responsibilities  of 
recording  and  distributing  the  minutes  of  meetings,  and  I  look  fonvard  to  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  GSU 
in  this  position." 


iThere  will  be  an  All'Candidates  Meeting  Tuesday,  March  28  at  6:30pm 
in  the  Koffler  Institute  Auditorium. 


VOTE  ON:  March  28  (Tues.  evening)  7-9  at  the  GSU  Building  and 
Wednesday,  March  29  &  Thursday,  March  30 
at  these  locations: 

Med  Sci  Lobby:  11  am  to  4  pm  both  days 
Sandford  Fleming  Basement:  1 1am  to  4  pm  both  days 
Sid  Smith  Lobby:  11  am  to  4  pm  both  days 
GSU:  1 1am  to  4  pm  both  days 
OlSE  Cafeteria,  5th  Floor:  Wednesday  1 1  am  to  7  pm;  Thursday,  1 1am  to  4  pm 
Robarts  Library:  Wednesday  12  to  9  pm;  Thursday  1 1am  to  4  pm 

Ef/nda/e;  Wednesday,  March  29,  Grad  Lounge,  South  Building,  from  11  to  1 
Aerospace:  Wednesday,  March  29  from  II  to  1 
Scarborough:  Wednesday,  March  29  from  10  to  1 
Please  call  the  GSU  978-2391  with  questions.  You  will  need  a  valid  94-95  student  card  to  vote. 

Part-time  students  please  note:  Polls  will  be  open  in  the  evening  on  Tuesday,  March  28  at  the  GSU 
(7-9)  and  on  Wednesday,  March  29  at  Robarts  Library  (till  9)and  at  OlSE,  5th  Floor  (till  7). 
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The  Governor  General  of  Canada,  Romeo  LeBlanc,  was  at  a  Hart  Mouse 
luncheon  on  Thursday.  LeBlanc,  a  former  journalist  and  senator,  was 
Installed  as  Her  Majesty's  representative  on  Feb.  8.  He  is  the  25th  Governor 
General  since  Confederation.  (Han  Keiman) 
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Budgetary  cuts  will  hurt  drive  for  equality 

Feds  nix  advisory 
council  for  women 


BY  SiMONE  A.  Brown 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Liberal  government's  axing  of  the  Canadian 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  last 
week  is  a  step  backwards  for  women's  issues,  says 
U  of  T's  status  of  women  officer. 

Women's  issues  will  now  be  given  even  less 
attention  by  the  government,  says  Rona 
Abramovitch. 

'Women's  policies  [will]  be  even  lower  on  the 
agenda.  We  will  see  fewer  changes  to  policy  to 
benefit  women,"  said  Abramovitch. 

The  cutting  of  the  council  has  Canadian  feminist 
groups  concerned  over  the  future  of  research  in 
gender  issues. 

Created  in  1973,  the  council  was  the  only  inde- 
pendent organization  in  Canada  that  conducted 
research  on  women's  issues. 

According  to  Cathy  McRae,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  secretary  of  state  on  the  status  of  women,  the 
council  was  dissolved  to  improve  effectiveness  and 
to  avoid  duplication. 

But  many  women's  groups  deny  that  there  was 
duplication  and  feel  the  council  was  unique  in  the 
work  it  did. 

The  council  was  a  valuable  resource,  according 
to  Lorraine  Michael,  of  the  National  Action  Com- 
mittee on  the  Status  of  Women.  She  says  its  demise 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  important  research  and  will 
have  serious  implications  for  women. 

"This  movement  doesn't  recognize  how  social 
and  economic  changes  are  affecting  women,"  said 


Michael. 

The  council  was  a  source  of  information  for  the 
government  and  the  public  about  women's  issues. 
For  example,  it  conducted  important  studies  on 
domestic  violence,  how  the  tax  system  effects  sin- 
gle mothers  and  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  the  use  of  drunkeness  as  a  defence  in  sexual 
assault  cases. 

The  loss  of  the  council's  research  will  not  only 
reduce  the  already  scarce  amount  done  on  women's 
issues,  but  may  also  affect  the  credibility  of  future 
research,  says  Michael. 

■'People  are  going  to  be  less  trusting  of  research 
that  comes  out  of  the  ministry  than  research  that 
comes  from  an  organization  at  arm's  length  (from 
the  government],"  she  said. 

The  council's  axing  is  part  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment's budget  plan,  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  to  have  a  five  per  cent  spending  cut  to 
women's  programs  over  the  next  three  years. 

But  women  aren't  the  only  group  affected  by  the 
government's  spending  cuts.  According  to  Gillian 
Morton,  co-ordinaior  at  U  of  T's  Women's  Center, 
programs  for  all  disadvantaged  or  marginalized 
groups  are  being  threatened. 

"Women,  people  of  colour,  immigrants,  refugees 
and  people  without  a  regular  income  are  being 
singled  out  as  part  of  the  Liberal  budget,"  said 
Morton. 

But  despite  the  council' s  demise,  McRae  said  the 
government  d(x:s  recognized  the  importance  of 
women's  issues  and  is  committed  to  funding  inde- 
pendent research  to  advance  women's  equality. 


Escapee  participant  of  Canada  World  Youth 

Indonesian  defector  speaks 
on  atrocities  in  East  Timor 


BY  Sara  Justine  Wn.soN 
Varsity  Staff 

An  East  Timorese  youth  who 
defected  to  Canada  in  order  to 
<>pe^k  out  against  atrocities  under 
Indonesian  rule  came  to  U  of  T 
last  week. 

Isabel  Galhos  came  to  Canada 
as  an  Indonesian  participant  in 
the  Canada  World  Youth  pro- 
gramme, but  left  the  programme 
after  one  month  to  seek  refuge  in 
Canada. 

"I  knew  how  to  pretend,  how 
10  act  Indonesian.  I  knew  they 
would  choose  me  for  the  pro- 
gramme. I  had  everything 
planned.  I  knew  I  had  to  go  to  talk 
to  people  in  other  counuies  about 
what  was  happening  in  my  coun- 
try." 

Galhos  spoke  last  Thursday  at 
U  of  T's  International  Student's 
Centre  as  part  of  a  tour  across 
Canada. 

Galhos  told  the  audience  that 
since  the  Indonesian  invasion  of 
the  former  Portuguese  colony  in 
1975,  the  people  of  East  Timor 
have  suffered  a  great  deal.  She 
said  her  people  have  been  victims 
of  kidnapping,  disappearances, 
detentions,  land  confiscation,  tor- 
ture and  massacres. 

"The  East  Timorese  don't 
know  who  to  turn  to  ask  for  help. 
It's  very  difficult  to  leave  East 
Timor.  When  I  came  to  Canada  I 
told  people  about  the  suffering  of 


my  people  under  the  Indonesian 
military,  and  nobody  knew." 

Galhos  says  support  from  out- 
side East  Timor  is  very  important 
in  their  struggle  because  the  In- 
donesian military  is  relentless  in 
its  persecution  of  those  who  try  to 
fight  the  regime. 

"We  can' t  do  anything  if  coun- 
tries like  Canada  don't  support 
us.  People  who  struggle  in  East 
Timor  arc  killed  and  disappear. 
The  Canadian,  U.S.,  and  Austral- 
ian governments  say  they  sup- 
port East  Timor,  but  they  also  say 
Indonesia  is  a  nice  country  to 
have  trade  with." 

The  Indonesian  regime  has 
been  very  harsh  on  women, 
Galhos  says,  with  countless 
Timorese  women  raped,  sexually 
assaulted,  kidnapped,  and  forci- 
bly sterilized  under  the  Indone- 
sian military  occupation. 

"Many  young  women  have 
been  raped,  and  the  military  kid- 
naps women  who  are  detained  for 
sex  for  the  soldiers.  After  the  Dili 
massacre  of  1991,  every  family 
had  to  adopt  two  military  sol- 
diers. They  go  to  the  family's 
house  whenever  they  want  to, 
and  take  whatever  they  want. 
Often  they  rape  the  family's 
daughter." 

The  East  Timor  Alert  Network 
reports  that  women  are  being  tar- 
geted for  population  control  with- 
out their  knowledge  or  consent. 
Depo  Provera  injections  have 


The  Varsity's  final  news 
meeting  of  the  year  will  be 
held  today  at  4:00  (sniff!), 

so  drop  by. 
(There's  a  big  party  after! I) 


been  given  to  East  Timorese 
women  without  them  knowing 
they  are  being  given  a  contracep- 
tive. 

High  school  girls,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  injected  with  Depo 
Provera  without  their  informed 
consent. 

Galhos  says  she  rejects  claims 
by  Indonesia  that  they  have  helped 
East  Timor  because  of  the  devel- 
opment they've  provided. 

"Do  you  want  a  human  or  a 
building?  We  choose  a  person.  A 
lot  of  people  have  been  killed  for 
those  buildings.  Every  family  in 
East  Timor  has  lost  at  least  one 
member  through  the  occupation." 

There  are  strong  ties  between 
Canada  and  the  brutal  military 
regime  in  Indonesia,  says  David 
Webster,  a  member  of  the  East 
Timor  Alert  Network.  He  points 
to  the  fact  that  Indonesia  is  Cana- 
da's  largest  export  market  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

"Some  of  the  bullets  used  by 
the  Indonesian  military  in  East 
Timor  were  made  in  Canada,  and 
military  trade  continues  despite 
Indonesia's  human  rights  viola- 
tions," says  Webster. 

There  have  been  several  UN 
envoys  to  East  Timor  and  they 
have  reported  that  the  human 
rights  violations  are  atrocious,  he 
says.  He  estimates  that  over 
200,000  East  Timorese  have  been 
killed  under  the  Indonesian  oc- 
cupation. 

A  United  Nations  resolution 
has  been  passed  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Indonesian 
military  from  East  Timor,  and  for 
a  referendum  on  the  counuy's 
future. 

The  East  Timor  Alert  Network 
wants  to  send  Galhos  to  the  United 
Nations'  Conference  on  Women 
in  Beijing,  but  she  says  she  may 
not  be  able  to  attend  because  In- 
donesian authorities  took  her 
passport  when  she  arrived  in 
Canada. 
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This  flies  in  the  face  of  democracy:  federation 

Carleton  judicial  board 
overturns  CFS  referendum 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  Carleton 
University  could  be  facing  a  rush 
referendum  costing  between 
$5,000  and  $8,000,  after  a  stu- 
dent council  constitutional  board 
overturned  the  students'  vote  to 
remain  part  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students. 

The  referendum  on  whether  or 
not  to  withdraw  from  the  CFS, 
Canada's  national  student  lobby 
group,  was  part  of  the  student 
council  general  elections  in  Feb- 
ruary. Students  voted  57  percent 
in  favor  of  remaining  part  of  the 
national  student  lobby  organiza- 
tion, which  costs  students  about 
$170,000  a  year  in  membership 
fees. 

But  Noel  Kivimaki,  head  of 
the  No  committee — which  fought 
to  have  Carleton  leave  the  federa- 
tion— filed  three  complaints 
against  the  electoral  procedure. 

He  says  the  federation  violated 
election  laws  and  made  some 
questionable  financial  moves.  For 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  having  a  multi- 
national food  corporation  run 
McGill '  s  cafeteria,  a  group  of  stu- 
dents are  organizing  to  provide 
the  campus  with  an  alternative. 

Sonja  Kleiman,  of  Quebec's 
Public  Interest  Research  Group 
came  up  with  the  co-op  cafeteria 
plan. 

Drawing  on  the  McGill  Archi- 
tecture Undergraduate  Society's 
co-op  cafeteria,  Kleiman  says  her 
long-term  goal  is  to  provide  af- 
fordable food  in  a  comfortable 
space  with  artwork,  poetry  read- 
ings and  music. 

Student  Sara  Teitelbaum  says 
students  have  ill  feelings  towards 
Marriott,  the  firm  that  runs  the 
university  catering. 

"There's  such  a  negative  atti- 
tude at  Marriott  [which  runs  the 
main  cafeterias].  You  go  to  the 
architecture  cafeteria,  and  there' s 
such  a  different  feeling.  You  feel 
like  you  can  talk  to  these  people 
and  relate.  The  difference  between 
the  two  is  mind-boggling." 

The  McGill  student  union  will 
be  selecting  food  and  service  in 
the  next  two  weeks. 

Lisa  Grushcow,  a  student  un- 
ion vice-president,  proposed  at  a 
recent  council  meeting  that  the 
option  for  a  student-run  co-op 
cafeteria  be  left  open  in  the  new 
contract,  which  will  probably  be 
signed  with  a  multi-national. 

The  motion  passed,  so  now  it's 
up  to  the  co-op  organizers  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling. 

Kleiman  says  the  group  will 
take  its  time  setting  up  the  cafete- 
ria so  that  it  is  successful. 

"We  have  two  options — wc  can 
go  nuts  and  put  the  co-op  cafete- 
ria together  in  two  weeks,  or  we 
can  take  our  time  and  wait  until 
September." 

Kleiman  says  that  if  the  organ- 
izing begins  next  September,  the 
co-op  will  be  ready  for  operation 
by  September,  1996. 

"If  we  pick  one  place  and  make 
it  work  really  well,  give  100  per 
cent,  then  we  can  open  the  door 
for  other  co-ops." 

Kleiman  says  the  student  co- 
op would  be  a  non-profit  organi- 


example,  he  said,  the  airfare  the 
pro-CFS  committee  paid  to  fiy 
one  federation  lobby  member  to 
Ottawa  should  have  counted  as  a 
campaign  cost. 

Along  with  a  pamphlet  distrib- 
uted during  the  elections  that 
should  also  be  charged  to  cam- 
paign costs,  it  could  have  pushed 
the  campaign  over  its  spending 
limit,  he  believes. 

He  also  says  that  the  federation 
violated  election  laws  by  publi- 
cizing the  Carleton  victory  while 
there  were  still  complaints  pend- 
ing. On  March  1 7,  the  five-mem- 
ber constitutional  board  dis- 
missed the  airfare  complaint,  but 
upheld  the  pamphlet  challenge 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

CFS  deputy  chair  Mike 
Mancinelli  said  that  the  conten- 
tious pamphlet,  entitled  "CFS: 
What  We  Are  All  About,"  is  not 
campaign  material. 

"The  purpose  of  the  pamphlet 
was  to  provide  information,  not 


zation. 

"The  money  we  earn  is  not 
profit.  It's  surplus,  and  it  goes 
back  to  the  students,  through  pro- 
grams and  other  events." 


solicit  a  vote,"  said  Mancinelli. 

But  council  members  disa- 
greed. 

"That  pamphlet  exists  on  cam- 
pus any  other  time  of  the  year," 
said  Perry  Simpson,  board  mem- 
ber and  student  councillor. 

"But  during  campaigning,  if  a 
Yes  worker  comes  up  to  some- 
body and  hands  it  to  them  and 
says,  'Vote  Yes,'  right  away  it 
becomes  campaign  material," 
Simpson  said. 

Mancinelli  called  the  ruling 
ludicrous. 

"When  that  much  power  is 
given  to  a  small,  obviously  bi- 
ased board,  it  is  an  abuse  of  the 
process.  This  flies  in  the  face  of 
democracy,"  he  said. 

The  board  recommended  a  new 
referendum  be  held  this  spring, 
even  though  there  are  only  a  few 
weeks  left  in  the  school  year. 

"Ideally  we  would  like  to  have 
it  in  the  next  two  weeks,"  said 
Simpson.  "But  because  the  writ 


She  also  proposed  the  idea  of 
direct  fund-raising  at  the  co-op. 

"For  instance,  one  day  we'll 
have  a  sign  that  says  all  proceeds 
go  to  the  Lebanese  Students'  So- 


wasn't  dropped  at  the  last  council 
meeting  [on  March  14],  it  prob- 
ably won't  be." 

Student  council  vice-president 
Tom  Golem  said  the  complaints 
and  the  board's  decision  were  a 
stupid  waste  of  money. 

"[It's]  a  stupid  waste  of 
money,"  Golem  said. 

Golem  said  a  majority  vote  by 
the  council  could  overrule  the 
decision  of  the  constitutional 
board  and  allow  the  results  of  the 
referendum  to  stand.  However, 
Golem  said,  this  is  not  likely  to 
happen. 

"There  are  enough  No  com- 
mittee members  on  council.  It  is 
probably  not  going  to  be  over- 
turned," he  said. 

If  and  when  a  new  referendum 
is  held,  Mancinelli  said  CFS  is 
confident  of  another  victory. 

"We  won  a  clear  majority  of 
over  300  votes  last  time,  and  we're 
sure  it'll  happen  again," 
MancineUi  said. 


ciejy  and  that  Student  Society  of 
McGill  University  club  will  re- 
ceive the  surplus  that  day  to  help 
fund  their  activities." 

THE  MCGILL  DAILY 


Fuil-lime  uodergraduate  stu- 
dents chose  a  veteran  and  a 
rookie  to  represem  theni  on  next 
year's  Governing  Coancil. 

Alan  Kenigsberg,  a  third- 
year  economics  and  history 
major  from  L^ni  vcrsily  College, 
and  Anderson  Tuog.  a  third' 
year  imniunotogy  student  firom 
St.  Michael' s.  were  circled  from 
a  field  of  nine  candidates. 

Oriiginaiiy  there  were  1  i  can- 
didates, but  two  later  withdrew 
from  the  race. 

Kenigsberg  ser\'€d  on  the 
Academic  Board  of  Governing 
Council  this  year. 

Tung  has  no  previous  cmn- 
cM  experience,  iositig  in  his  first 
bid  to  be  eleaed  to  the  couitcil 
last  year. 

Both  agree  that  the  number- 
one  issue  they  have  to  tackle 
this  year  as  student  representa- 
tives on  the  council  is  the  uni- 
versity's course  refund  sched- 
ule. 

"I  want  to  see  it  (the  sched- 
ule] extended  because  right  now 
it*s  the  worst  one  in  Ontario 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  that," 
said  Kenigsberg. 

Of  the  15,648  students  eligi- 


ble to  vote,  only  1,209  cast 
their  ballots.  Of  those. 
Kenigsberg  guttered  325  and 
Tung  290  votes. 

Voter  turnout  was  compara- 
ble to  last  year's  eight  percent. 
There  were  61  spoiled  ballots. 

Tung  says  he  is  disappointed 
by  the  low  turn-out,  and  at- 
tributes it  to  the  faa  that  stu- 
dents are  largely  unaware  of 
what  goes  on  at  Governing 
Council  .  And  that 's  something 
he  says  he'  dlike  to  help  change. 

"I  don't  thick  that  the  stu- 
dents know  a  lot  about  what  is 
going  on  with  the  Governing 
Council,  a's  up  to  me  and  Alan 
tokeep  students  informedabout 
the  issues,"  said  Tung. 

Also  in  the  race  were 
Erindale  s  Michael  Caecamo 
with  268  votes.  Trinity's  Niral 
Merchant  (237),  Erindale's 
Paresh Trivedi  (2 1 7),  Trinity's 
Danny  Huh  (193).  Victoria's 
Amit  Puri  (171),  University 
College'sCarmelTumer  (158), 
and  Erindale's  Georgina 
Bencsik  ( ].«). 

Scarborough's  Tom  Peng 
withdrew  from  the  race. 

David  Alan  Barry 


UNOFFICIAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  SAC  GENERAL  ELECTIONS 


Applied  Science/Engineering 

New  College 

Trinity  College 

Steven  Ekstein 

Karim  Batthish 

Tracy  Rotstein 

Sanjay  Khandor 

Joan  Huang 

Mike  Droopy  Waterston 

Savio  Rodrigues 

Oren  Shoshan 

Yvonne  Ying 

University  College 

Nursing 

Rachel  Arbour 

Education 

Connie  Cheung 

Charlotte  Hibbard 

Valerie  Nattress 

Pharmacy 

Mark  Redinger 

Erindale  College 

Jenny  Ng 

Victoria  College 

Ottavio  Cicconi 

Humberto  Carolo 

Jose  Colucci 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Jaime  Coelho 

Melissa  MacFarlane 

Michelle  Chiaravalloti 

Andrea  Theophilos 

Woodsworth  College 

Alex  Vaccari 

Scarborough  College 

Michael  Hachey 

Janelle  Weiss 

Hans  Cespedes 

Kym  Haynes 

Still  vacant:  Architecture/Land- 

Forestry 

Eric  Mok 

scape  Architecture  ( 1 ),  Dentistry 

J.R.  O'Neil 

David  Revoy 

(1),  Innis  College  (1),  Music 

Mesfun  Yohannes 

(1),  Rehab  Med  (1),  TYP(l). 

Law 

Kendrick  Lo 

St.  Michael's  College 

Results  will  become  official  dur- 

Aisling Burke 

ing  the  joint  student  council 

Medicine 

Patrick  James 

board  meeting,  held  the  first 

Kevin  Leung 

Michael  Rusek 

week  of  April. 

^^"^  The  Hart  H 

^  /     Music  Comr 

I  Present 


izxnoon 


William  Aide 

Piano 

Sunday,  April  2nd,  1995 
3  pm  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House 
HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


SUMMER  HOUSING 
IN  TORONTO 


Neill-Wycik  Co-operative  College  is  much  more  than  just  a  place  to 
stay  for  the  summer,  we  are  a  Community;  o  place  where  students  live  and 
learn  together.  Located  in  //?e  heart  of  Downtown  Toronto,  we  are  home  lo 
students  from  around  the  country  and  around  the  world.  Meet  new  friends. 
See  all  that  Toronto  has  to  offer,  right  from  your  front  door. 

Sfarfing  at  just  $3]2J^  per  month. 

hcilities  Include: 

Computer  Lab  •  Weight  Room  •  24  hour  Se<urity  •  Roofdeck  BBQs 
Games  Room  •  Sauna  •  Underground  Paridng 


96  Gerrard  Street  East  -  Toronto  •  Ontario  •  MSB  107 
Voice:  (416)  977-2320  •  Fax:  (416)  977-2809 


McGill  students  cook  up 
co-operative  cafeteria 


They're  lining  up  for  Mr.  Softee  already.  After  a 
warm  winter,  U  of  T  is  enjoying  an  early  spring  as 

well.  (Enc  SquairA/S) 


Full-time  Governing 
Council  reps  elected 


An  Open  Invitation  to  Graduate  Students 


Over  the  past  three  years  we  have  seen  our  financial  contribution  to  the  University  increase  in  nine  separate  ways.  We've  seen  three  large  tuition  increases; 
the  elimination  of  the  post-progrann  fee  diffemetial;  two  huge  increases  in  the  amount  we  pay  to  Hart  House;  two  huge  increases  in  the  amount  we  pay  to  the  DAR  and 
an  unprecedented  and  unparalleled  new  Student  Services  Fee.  For  our  intemational  student  colleagues  these  new  costs  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  elimination  of 
OHIP  coverage  and  the  elimination  of  their  eligibility  for  day-care  subsidies. 

The  GSU  has  actively  fought  —  and  lost  —  each  of  these  increases.  Our  losses  were  due  to  the  University's  monopoly  of  power  but  the  Government  of 
Ontario  has  (at  last)  acted  to  slightly  level  the  playing  field  where  mandatory  student  fees  for  non-tuition  services  are  concerned.  For  the  past  1 1  months,  I,  along  with 
SAC  President  Gareth  Spanglett  and  APUS  President  Nancy  Watson,  have  been  negotiating  agreements  to  create  a  new  relationship  between  students  and  the 
administration. 

When  in  place,  the  Long-Term  Protocol  on  Non-Tuition  Fees  will  empower  students  and  give  those  who  pay  for  services  the  power  to  direct  that  which  they 
finance.  With  new  power  comes  new  responsibility.  Thus,  the  Executive  of  the  GSU  is  proposing  the  following  Executive  Motions  which,  if  accepted,  will  guide  and 
inform  our  policy  on  Hart  House  and  the  DAR  for  years  to  come. 

These  motions  will  be  considered  at  the  Council  Meeting  of  28  March  1995.  The  meeting  is  open  to  ALL  graduate  students  and  will  be  held  at  7:00  pm  at 
the  Koffler  Centre  for  Pharmacy  Management  (Bancroft  and  Spadina).  If  you  cannot  attend,  speak  to  your  Council  representative.  However  you  choose  to 
participate,  I  urge  you  to  teach  the  Administration  two  new  words:  REPRESENTATIVE  DEMOCRACY. 

Sincerely,  E.  Stephen  Johnson,  President 


THE  CONTEXT 
Two  years  ago  the  University  administration  removed  its 
direct  subsidies  for  the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Recreation 
(DAR)  and  Hart  House  and  shifted  the  cost  for  these  services 
onto  students.  Today,  a  full-time  graduate  student  on  the  St. 
George  campus  pays  $117  for  the  DAR  and  $1 13.90  for  Hart 
House. 

The  new  government  policy  on  non-academic  mandatory 
fees  means  that  students  must  approve  any  and  all  fee  in- 
creases. Given  this  new  power,  the  executive  is  recommending 
the  following  executive  motions  which  specify  the  process  by 
which  the  GSU's  student  representatives  will  t)e  directed  and  the 
policies  they  will  uphold  when  they  are  asked  to  consider  future 
fee  increases  requested  by  Hart  House  and  the  DAR. 


High  Performance 
Athletics  and  Casual 
Recreation  at  the 
DAR 

Most  graduate  students  are 
prevented  from  participating  in 
"high  performance"  sports 
(e.g.Varsity  football)  due  to 
eligibility  rules  which  limit  how 
many  years  a  student  can  be 
involved.  Furthermore,  few 
graduate  students  have  the 
time  to  dedicate  to  inter- 
collegiate sports  endeavours. 
This  combination  of  eligibility 
and  time  limitations  means 
that  graduate  students,  as  a 
group,  tend  to  benefit  the  least 
from  high-perfomiance 
programming.  Graduate 
students,  however,  do 
significantly  use  the  Casual 
(or  Open)  Recreation  and 
Instruction  programs  offered 
by  the  DAR. 

According  to  the  DAR's 
1994-1995  budget,  the  high- 
performance  unit  costs 
$1,819,206  and  serves  330 
people.  This  represents 
40%  of  the  cost  of  all  DAR 
programs  and  services  and 
benefits  1.06%  of  DAR 
users  representing  0.6%  of 
all  fee  paying  members  of 
the  DAR. 

Casual  (or  Open)  Recrea- 
tion which  serves  12,236 
students  receives  $1,395,693 
which  represents  31%  of  the 
cost  of  all  DAR  programs 
and  services.  Casual  (or 
Open)  Recreation  benefits 
39.4%  of  DAR  users  repre- 
senting 22%  of  all  fee 
paying  members  of  the 
DAR. 

Given  this  disparity  in 
funding  and  the  fact  that  most 
graduate  students  are  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in 
high-performance  athletics, 
the  Executive  is  presenting 
the  following  motions  which, 
if  passed,  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  GSU  policy  on 
the  DAR. 

GSU  POLICY  ON  HIGH 

PERFORMANCE 

ATHLETICS 

EXECUTIVE  MOTION  #T 

WHEREAS  the  University  has 
deemed  athletics  and  recrea- 
tion to  be  purely  an  ancillary 
service  to  members  of  the 
University  community  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  stu- 
dents; and 

WHEREAS  students  must  pay 
ancillary  fees  for  the  service  of 
athletics  and  recreation. 


Be  It  Resolved  That 
the  GSU  demand  that 

1 .  DAR  services  be  accessi- 
ble to  all  fee-paying  members 
of  the  DAR  regardless  of 
ability; 

2.  The  DAR  focus  on  the 
provision  of  high  quality 
recreational  opportunities  for 
all  students; 

3.  Because  high  performance 
sport,  by  its  nature,  excludes 
all  but  a  tiny  elite  from  partici- 
pation, it  should  not  be 
subsidized  by  compulsory 
student  ancillary  fees. 

4.  The  direction  taken  by 
Varsity  Football  in  its  arrange- 
ment with  the  "friends  of 
football"  and  the  phasing  out 
of  DAR  support  for  that  sport 
be  seen  as  an  appropriate 
model  for  elite/intercollegiate 


sport  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  That 

high-performance  sport 
become  entirely  self-support- 
ing over  the  next  five  years 
either  by  subsidy  from  the 
operating  budget  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  or  other 
kinds  of  partnerships  based 
on  the  "Friends  of  Football" 
model. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  That 

students  currently  paying  DAR 
fees  realize  some  immediate 
benefit  from  a  gradual  phasing 
out  of  their  subsidy  for  high 
performance  sport  by  having 
funds  which  have  traditionally 
gone  to  high  performance 
sport  redirected  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  wider  university 


population  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  That 

efforts  to  establish  gender 
equity  in  intercollegiate  sport 
and  to  promote  better  family 
services  in  the  DAR  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  as  a  result  of 
this  transition. 

Be  It  Finally  Resolved  That 

support  from  student  fees  for 
intercollegiate  sport  be 
reduced  to  zero  declining  by 
20%  per  year  starting  in  the 
1995-1996  budget  year  and 
culminating  in  the  2000-2001 
budget  year. 

EXECUTIVE  MOTION  #2 

Whereas  the  Council  of  the 
GSU  has  called  for  the 


gradual  elimination  of  student 
fee  support  for  high-perform- 
ance athletics  at  the  DAR 
starting  in  the  1995-1996 
budget  year  and  culminating 
in  the  2000-2001  budget  year; 

Be  It  Resolved  That 

the  GSU  commit  itself,  its 
members  and  its  representa- 
tives to  refuse  to  consider  any 
proposed  DAR  fee  increase  or 
new  fee  until  all  of  the  terms 
of  the  March  1995  GSU 
POLICY  ON  HIGH  PER- 
FORMANCE ATHLETICS  are 
implemented  or  undertaken  by 
the  DAR. 


GSU  POLICY  ON  CAPITAL 
LEVIES 

With  the  removal  of  U  of  T 
funding  for  Hart  House 
and  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation, 
all  future  expenses,  both 
capital  and  operating,  will 
be  passed  on  to  students 
through  increases  in 
student  fees. 

EXECUTIVE  MOTION 

Be  It  Resolved  That 

The  GSU  commit  itself,  its 
members  and  its  repre- 
sentatives to  oppose 
requests  from  the  DAR 
and  Hart  House  for  capital 
levies  or  fee  increases  for 
building  improvements 
unless  these  requests  are 
approved  by  a  2/3  vote  of 
the  Council  of  the  GSU. 


GSU  POLICY  ON  THE  FACULTY,  STAFF  JOINT  MEMBERSHIP  PLAN 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  University  expects  students  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  involvement  in  the  DAR  and  Hart  House,  the 
University  still  provides  money  for  membership  in  these  services  through  the  Joint  Membership  Plan  which  is  available  to  Faculty 
and  Staff.  The  Joint  Membership  Plan  costs  an  employee  $356.40  a  year  and  the  University  adds  $183.60  for  every  member- 
ship sold  as  a  negotiated  benefit.  Each  Joint  Membership  Plan  thus  generates  $540  for  services.  Of  this,  $216  goes  to  the 
DAR,  $120  goes  to  Hart  House  and  $204  goes  to  the  ever  struggling  Faculty  Club.  Given  that  the  employee  covers  66%  of 
these  amounts  it  can  be  seen  that  Faculty  and  Staff  get  full  access  to  Hart  House  for  $79.20,  full  access  to  DAR  for  $142.56  and 
full  access  to  the  Faculty  Club  for  $134.64. 

Traditionally,  DAR  and  Hart  House  have  been  reluctant  to  raise  the  cost  of  the  Plan  as  raises  could  jeopardize  the 
number  which  are  sold.  The  administration  is  reluctant  to  raise  the  cost  for  fear  that  diminished  memberships  would  mean 
diminished  revenue  for  the  Faculty  Club.  The  cost  to  staff  and  faculty  is  thus  kept  low  so  as  to  ensure  revenue  for  the  financially 
troubled  Faculty  Club.  When  Hart  House  and  DAR  need  money  (as  in  the  past  two  years)  they  have  not  raised  the  Joint  Plan 
and  have  instead  focused  on  student  fees.  In  a  very  real  way,  therefore,  students  are  subsidizing  faculty  and  staff  memberships 
in  Hart  House  and  DAR  and  directly  subsidizing  a  Faculty  Club  which  is  closed  to  students  except  for  the  fact  that  the  basement 
cafe  allows  public  access. 

Above  all,  the  Joint  Membership  Plan  represents  a  glaring  example  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  University  administration  which 
views  Hart  House  and  DAR  as  "student"  services  to  be  funded  by  students  but  also  views  them  as  "University"  services  to  be 
offered  to  faculty  and  staff  under  a  formula  which  subsidizes  the  membership  of  these  members  of  the  University  community. 
The  student  members  of  this  community,  however,  are  no  longer  entitled  to  a  similar  university  subsidy  for  these  services. 

EXECUTIVE  MOTIONS 

Be  It  Resolved  That  The  Graduate  Students'  Union  commit  itself,  its  members  and  its  representatives  to  refuse  to  consider  any 
future  fee  increases  for  Hart  House  or  the  DAR  until  the  University  affords  students  the  same  privileges  it  affords  Faculty  and 
Staff  by  reducing  student  fees  for  Hart  House  and  DAR  by  1/3  and  replacing  this  revenue  with  University  money  from  its 
operatng  budget  (i.e.  reduce  student  Hart  House  fees  by  $38.73  and  DAR  fees  by  $39.78). 

Be  It  Resolved  ThatThe  Graduate  Students'  Union  commit  itself,  its  members  and  its  representatives  to  refuse  to  consider  any 
future  fee  increases  for  Hart  House  or  the  DAR  until  the  Joint  Membership  Plan  is  restructured  so  that,  at  the  current  price  to 
Faculty  and  Staff  of  $356.40,  it  offers  Faculty  and  Staff  membership  in  Hart  House  and  DAR  and  charge  a  separate  fee  for 
membership  in  the  Faculty  Club. 
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Nightwood  focuses  on  a  diverse  female  aesthetic 


by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 


Aiisa  Palmer  and  Diane  Roberts  help  the  ground  swell 


Feminist  theatre  in  Toronto  has 
become  almost  as  miscon- 
strued as  the  term  feminism 
itself. 

"Women  have  disagree- 
ments as  to  what  feminism  is, 
what  power  for  women  is,  and 
what  equality  for  women  is. 
But  for  these  disagreements  to 
be  stifled  in  an  attempt  to 
present  a  unified  feminist  front, 
is  dangerous,"  says  Alisa 
Palmer.  "Discourse  must  hap- 
pen and  should  beencouraged. 
And  that  encouragement  is  the 
most  radical  thing  that  a  wom- 
an's theatre  company  can 
do." 

As  artistic  co-director  of  one 
of  Canada's  oldest  feminist 
theatre  companies,  Nightwood 
Theatre,  Alisa  Palmer  believes 
thatthe  adjective  is  "no  longer 
satisfying,  because  feminist  is 
not  a  clear  enough  word." 

Her  co-director  Diane 
Roberts  adds,  "The  word 
"feminism"  has  so  many  dif- 
ferent connotations  now.  Al- 
though Nightwood  is  run  by 
women  and  promotes,  pro- 
duces and  develops  work  by 
women,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
address  the  balance,  and  the 
imbalance  that  exists  within  the 
theatre  commu  n  ity  i  n  Toronto, 
and  all  other  aspects  of  soci- 
ety." 

But  regardless  of  the  differ- 
ent definitions  of  feminism,  the 
promotionof  women's  voices 
is  still  central  to  the  company. 
Started  in  1979  by  artists  who 
wanted  to  do  experimental 
collaborative  art  in  an  autono- 
mous and  feminist  environ- 
ment, Nightwood  has  main- 
tained a  commitment  to  wom- 
en's-theatre  through  the  de- 
velopment of  plays  such  as 
Goodnight  Desdemona, 
Coodmorning  Juliet,  A  Fertile 
Imagination,  and  Wearing  the 
Bone,  as  well  as  the 
Groundswell  Festival.  In  doing 
so,  it  is  interesting  that 
Nightwood  has  been  able  to 
preserve  aspects  of  their  origi- 
nal mandate  and  still  evolved 
within  the  theatre  community. 

"There  was  a  very  clear 
need  for  Nightwood  to  have  a 
clear  political  mandate  1 5  years 
ago,"  says  Palmer.  "Butthings 
are  different  now,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  clear  set  of 
artist  demands:  create  alterna- 
tive visions  of  the  world  from 
diverse  cu  Itu  ral  perspectives  by 
promoting,  producing  and  de- 
veloping works  by  women  art- 
ists. Ourfeministmandatecon- 
sists  of  creating  art  that  mani- 
fests our  politics,  and  that 
prioritises  the  art  of  women  and 
an  interpretation  of  how  this 
kind  of  politics  should  work. 

"When  Diane  and  Leslie 
[Lester,  the  producer]  and  I 
came  together  at  Nightwood, 
we  were  fitting  very  much  into 
the  theatre's  early  model  of  a 


collaborative  group  of  women 
who  are  each  interested  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  innovation.  We 
have,  of  course,  issues  in  com- 
mon, such  as  the  direction  of 
the  future  of  Nightwood  as  a 
theatrical  resource  centre  for 
women  artists.  But  15  years 
after  the  start  of  Nightwood, 
the  context  of  the  theatre  scene 
in  Toronto  is  different.  Now 
there  are  a  lot  more  women 
artists  as  recognized  artistic  di- 
rectors and  playwrights.  But  it 
is  largely  white  women  who 
have  garnered  this  recognition. 
It's  a  different  story  for  women 
of  colour. 

"As  a  resource  centre, 
Nightwood  is  a  place  where 
one  can  actually  come  across 
other  women  i  n  the  field,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  doing 
explicitly  feminist  work," 
Palmer  adds.  "By  being  a  re- 
source centre,  we  enable 
women  to  come  with  whatever 
ideological  backgrounds  they 
have,  knowing  thattheirvoices 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
find  themselves. 

"So  what  we  do  is  get  artists 
from  different  cultural  back- 
ground, different  age  back- 
grounds, different  artistic  dif- 
ferences, and  get  them  into  the 
space,  give  them  the  resou  rces, 
the  time,  the  showcase,  what- 
ever is  needed  to  focus  the 
attention,  the  publicity  to  do 
their  art  the  way  they  believe  it 
should  be  done." 

Even  the  diversity  of  the  ar- 
tistic team  reflects  this  agenda. 
Palmer,  who  has  a  theatrical 
background  in  mask,  mime, 
and  buffoon,  "entered  theatre 
through  the  backdoor,"  while 
Roberts  trained  in  the  directing 
program  at  York  University. 
Since  coming  together  in  De- 
cember 1 993, both  Roberts and 
Palmer  have  collaborated  with 
Lester  to  ensure  continuing  in- 
novation. 

"Since  i  began  working  at 
Nightwood  three  years  ago 
under  [then  artistic  director] 
Kate  Lushington,  I  think  that 
the  major  change  in  the  com- 
pany has  been  the  structure," 
Roberts  notes.  "Where  there 
was  previously  one  artistic  di- 
rector, now  the  season  is  struc- 


tured for  two.  One  will  do  a 
main  space  production,  while 
the  other  will  oversee 
Groundswell  and  an  explora- 
tory work  that  is  still  in  devel- 
opment, so  we  can  cover  a  lot 
of  artistic  ground. 

"After  15  years,  there  is 
definitely  still  a  need  for 
Nightwood,  because  you  still 
don't  see  the  work  of  women 
of  colour  or  lesbian  artists  be- 
ing produced. 

"There  is  still  a  male  aes- 
thetic in  the  theatre  commu- 
nity and  that's  the  problem. 
It's  not  that  men  don't  like 
women — it's  about  an  aes- 
thetic, about  whether  or  not  I 
like  this  play.  I  understand  it  or 
I  don't  understand  it,  and  if 
the  aesthetic  remains  male  and 
white  and  straight,  opportuni- 
ties in  the  theatre  community 
don't  open  up  to  artists  who 
don't  fit  the  criteria,"  Roberts 
points  out. 

"The  Groundswell  Festival 
isfundamental  forthat,  for  pro- 
viding the  space,  for  providing 
women  the  opportunity  of  hav- 
ingtheir  work  developed.  It  is  a 
unique  festival  in  that  it  is  very 
much  geared  towards  the  text, 
where  many  festivals  today  are 
geared  towards  the  perform- 
ance. This  workshopping  pro- 
vides the  playwright  with  a 
valuable  experience." 

Palmer  adds  that  even  though 
Groundswell  wasdesigned  pri- 
marily to  serve  the  playwright 
and  the  script,  those  involved 
have  come  to  recognize  there 
are  a  lot  of  women  who  are 
working  in  different  theatrical 
forms  and  disciplines,  such  as 
multi-media  artists. 

"Groundswell  is  opening 
up,  extending  its  boundaries  in 
Canada.  It  will  always  remain 
a  Canadian-based  festival,  and 
a  mainly  Toronto-based  festi- 
val," Palmer  comments. 
"However,  we  are  open  to 
bringing  in  artists  from  other 
places,  with  other  perspec- 
tives." 

And  it  is  the  presentation  of 
different  perspectives  that  has 
identified  Nightwood  as  a 
stimulating  theatrical  environ- 
ment where  women  artists  can 
create  and  produce. 


GROUNDSWELL  1995:  A  TRIBUTE  TO  WOMEN 

This  past  weekend  marked  the  beginning  of'the  10th 
Annual  Groundswell  Festival  of  New  Works  by  Women. 
Presented  by  Nightwood  Theatre  at  the  Theatre  Centre  West, 
with  performers  from  across  Canada  (and  even  from  the  USA), 
the  festival  is  as  diverse  as  Nightwood  itself. 

The  upcoming  festivities  will  include  a  special  panel  pres- 
entation this  Wednesday  night,  dealing  with  women's  role 
within  theatre  development.  The  panels  moderators  will 
include  playwrights  Judith  Thompson  and  Jean  Yoon,  as  well 
as  directors  Diana  LeBlanc  and  Banuta  Rubess. 

Other  shows  include  The  Dissident  by  San  Franciscan 
performance  artist  Canyon  Sam  on  Thursday,  Green  is  the 
Colour  of  Springwth  the  a  capella  group  the  Bush  Honeys  on 
Friday,  and  Late  Night  with  the  Cunning  Linguists  on  Satur- 
day, which  will  include  readings  by  lesbian  writers.  There  are 
also  loads  of  other  funky  events,  so  contact  the  box  office  at 
the  Theatre  Centre  West  at  538-0988  for  more  information  or 
m^lightwood  Theatre  at  595-5605. 


Alisa  and  Diane. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE 
UNIVERSIIY  OF  TORONTO 


SUMMER  COURSES  IN 
SIENA,  ITALY  '95 

July  17  -  August  31 

DEGREE  CREDITS  IN 

FINE  ART  HISTORY 
ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  CIVILIZATION 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

All  those  interested  in  studying  in  Siena  this  summer  are  invited  to 
an  information  and  orientation  session  to  be  held  in  the  lounge  of: 

BRENNAN  HALL 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 
81  ST.  MARY  STREET 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29,  1995 

7:00  P.M. 

Slides  of  Tuscany,  Siena,  the  program  sites,  and  residences  will  be 
shown.  Program  co-ordinators,  instructors  and  students  of  previous 
years  will  be  on  hand  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

For  further  information  about  the  program  please  contact: 

Summer  School  in  Siena 
Student  Services  Office,  Room  220 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 

TEL  (416)  978-2411  FAX  (416)  978-6111 
E-MAIL  Counselling@woodsworth.utoronto.ca 
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Gender-bending  and  a  bit  qfjoolishness 

Richard  McMillan  on  fools  and  a  female  King  Lear 


Always  the  Foole. 
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925-2222 

$10  off  Sitting  Fee  Price  with  this  Ad 

200  DAVENPORT  RD. 
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MAYBE 
PRINCETON 
REVIEW 
STUDENTS 
ARE  JUST 
SMARTER. 


Maybe  our  students  are  smarter 
or  maj-be  they're  just  better 
prepared.  The  Princeton  Re\"iew  is 
the  nation's  fastest  growing  LSAT 
course.  And  for  good  reason. 

We  keep  our  classes  small  (10  to 
15  students)  so  you're  guaranteed 
plenty  of  personal  attention.  If 
there's  a  concept  that  you  don't 
understand,  our  teachers  will 
work  with  you  until  you  do.  And 
four  practice  exams  given  under 
actual  test-taking  conditions  will 
help  get  you  ready  for  the  real 
thing. 

Look  at  our  students'  average  final 
test  scores,  and  you'll  see  how  we 
measure  up  against  the 
competition. 

Give  us  a  call  if  you'd  like  your 
score  to  climb  off  the  charts. 


THE 

PRINCETON 
REVIEW 

(800)  2-REVIEW 
hilo@revlew.CM 
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by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

With  gender-bending  slowly 
becoming  part  of  the  main- 
stream, it's  not  surprising 
Necessary  Angel  has  chosen  to 
present  The  Tragedie  of  King 
Lear  with  Janet  Wright  in  the 
lead  role  of  the  tragic  king.  But 
the  minute  she  steps  on-stage, 
she  is  King  Lear  and  the  audi- 
ence becomes  completely  ob- 
livious to  the  gender  of  the 
actor. 

"I  think  afterthe  first  couple 
of  minutes  [the  audience  is] 
going  to  forget  about  sex,"  ex- 
plains actor  Richard  McMillan, 
who  plays  the  role  of  the  Foole, 
opposite  Wright.  "The  story  is 
so  strong  that  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter how  you  change  the  sex. 
The  story  is  still  the  heart  of  it. 
It's  such  a  compelling  story, 
it's  so  strong,  that  the  audi- 
ence is  going  to  forget  about 
the  sex  difference." 

Lear  is  not  the  only  character 
in  which  the  gender  of  the  ac- 
tor is  switched;  the  roles  of 
Albany  (played  by  Carole  Gal- 
loway), Edmund  (played  by 


Maggie  Huculak)  and  Conerill 
(Divid  Jansen)  have  all  been 
switched.  Thisdiffersextremely 
from  when  director  Richard 
Rose  workshopped  the  produc- 
tion a  year  ago.  In  that  produc- 
tion, every  single  role  was  gen- 
der-reversed. 

But  gender  disappears  and 
what  remains  is  an  incredibly 
strong  performance  by  all  ac- 
tors in  the  production,  which  is 
currently  running  at  the  Up- 
stairs Theatre  at  the  Canadian 
Stage  Company. 

"I  think  this  is  a  pretty  accu- 
rate representation  of  the 
Shakespearian  version  of  Lear," 
explains  McMillan.  "I  think 
it's  pretty  true  to  what  Shake- 
speare wanted.  It  tends  towards 
more  minimalism,  but  I  think 
the  essential  heart  of  the  play  is 
there." 

Richard  McMillan's  Foole, 
while  full  of  sadness,  offers  a 
great  sense  of  empathy  to  the 
king.  But,  as  he  explains,  even 
the  Foole  abandons  Lear  just  as 
everyone  else  has. 

"I  think  there's  a  tremen- 
dous sadness  because  the  Foole 
is  a  great  perceiver  of  life,  and 
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Socks  and  Gloves 


HERCULES 

OUTFITTERS 

577  Yonge  St.  •  North  of  Weilesley 
Tel:  416/924-7764 


has  a  great  sense  of  honesty," 
explains  McMillan  the  day  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  play. 

"But  he  doesn't  speak  in  a 
common  language.  He  speaks 
in  parables  so  what  seems  as  an 
unclear  answer  is  really  quite 
clear  if  you  observe  it.  And  he 
sees  the  disillusionment  of  his 
world.  The  king  seems  to  be 
goi  ng  mad,  the  love  that  he  had 
for  Cordelia,  but  I  think  prob- 
ably it's  a  sense  of  sadness." 

McMillan  has  appeared  in 
five  productions  of  King  Lear, 
including  Edward  Bond's  re- 
interpretation,  but  with  this  pro- 
duction, he  has  managed  to 
overcome  some  preconceived 
notions  he  previously  brought 
to  the  role. 

"Richard  (Rose]  has  a  very 
strong  sense  of  where  he  wants 
the  show  to  go.  I  had  a  lot  of 
ideas  because  I've  seen  other 
wonderful  actors  play  the  Foole 
like  Nicholas  Pennell  [who  re- 
cently died  and  to  whom 
McMillan  dedicates  his  per- 
formance]. Bill  Hunt,  and  Hugh 
Webster.  They're  wonderful, 
wonderful  Canadian  actors 
who  did  thoroughly  amazing 


jobs,"  he  says. 

"My  natural  tendency  was 
to  disregard  a  lot  of  that,  be- 
cause they  are  wonderful 
choices  as  actors.  But  you 
should  always  look  at  all  the 
choices.  I  think  a  sense  of  sad- 
ness and  a  sense  of  bitter  hu- 
mour are  probably  the  things 
that  I  brought  to  it." 

While  McMillan  concen- 
trates on  the  development  of 
the  Foole,  he  admitsthere  were 
times  when  he  had  trouble 
separating  Lear  as  a  character 
from  Wright  as  a  woman. 

"I  concentrate  on  the  char- 
acter but  I  can't  help  but  think 
of  Janet  as  being  female  and 
there  are  certain  times  that  I 
find  myself  relating  as  a  man  to 
a  woman — whatever  that  is, 
that's  an  ephemeral  thing  to 
talk  about,"  he  notes.  "I  think 
there  are  some  times  that  I  see 
her  as  a  woman  in  the  role,  and 
I  think  that's  the  way  the  Foole 
perceives  it,  because  that's 
the  truth." 

The  Tragedie  of  King  Lear  runs 
af  the  Canadian  Stage  Com- 
pany until  April  15. 
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Prof.  Robert  Meyenn  of  Charles 
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Spiritual  leader  or  just  plain  pinball  wizard 

The  Who's  fo/n/ny gets  watered  down  for  happy  family  fair 


by  John  Teshima 
Varsity  Staff 

The  stage  version  of  Tommy  is  a  visu- 
ally stunning,  but  otherwise  empty 
and  insipid  production. 

Why?  Because  in  adapting  his 
"rock  opera"  for  the  stage,  writer 
Pete  Townshend  along  with  director 
Des  McAnuff  chose  to  emphasise 
Tommy's  greatest  weakness  (the 
story)  while  muting  its  musical  and 
spiritual  ideals. 

At  no  point  has  Tommy  ever  had  a 
particularly  coherent  plotline. 
Throughout  the  original  writing  and 
recording  process,  Townshend  was 
unable  to  provide  the  rest  of  The  Who 
with  a  clear  and  consistent  narrative 
structure.  Not  surprisingly,  the  fin- 
ished album  is  rife  with  gaping  holes 
and  ambiguities.  It  is  more  a  series  of 
loosely  connected  scenes  than  a  well- 
scripted  story. 

But  Townshend  did  have  some  cen- 
tral themes  he  wanted  Tommylo  con- 
vey, which  he  discussed  in  literally 
hundreds  of  interviews  at  the  time. 
Specifically  Townshend  had  recently 
been  introduced  to  the  teachings  of 
Sufi  master  Meher  Baba,  and  wished 
to  incorporate  some  of  Baba's  wis- 
dom into  Tommy. 

At  the  same  time,  Townshend  was 
a  great  believer  in  rock  music's  emo- 
tional power  and  its  potential  for  spir- 
itual deliverance.  "I  wanted  to  hit 
everybody  at  once,"  Townshend  once 
wrote,  according  to  Before  I  Get  Old. 
"\  knew  that  Baba  was  something 
very  special  and  I  wanted  that  all  to  be 
wound  up.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
wanted  Tommyto  be  rock  and  roll." 

The  original  story,  as  near  as  I  can 
figure  out,  goes  something  like  this: 

Tommy's  father  is  reported  miss- 
ing in  the  war  ("Overture").  His 
mother  finds  a  new  lover,  but  then  his 
father  returns  home  and  does  away 
with  the  lover  ("1921").  Tommy 
witnesses  the  evi  I  deed  and  i  ssi  lenced 
by  his  parents  ("You  didn't  hear 
it...").  And  so  Tommy  becomes  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  (Perhaps  signifi- 
cantly, Meher  Baba  had  been  main- 
taining a  vow  of  silence  since  1 925.) 

The  real  key  to  Tommy  is  the  next 
song  "Amazing  Journey."  Through  it 
we  learn  that  Tommy,  denied  the  out- 
side world,  has  discovered  a  wonder- 
ful inner  existence,  where  he  per- 
ceives everything  as  musical  vibra- 
tions. The  following  instrumental 
"Sparks"  as  well  as  "Underture" 
later  in  the  album  are  supposed  to 
express  Tommy's  spiritual  liberation 
via  his  personal  inner  music.  "The 
music  has  to  explain  what  happens," 
said  Townshend  to  Rolling  Stone, 
"that  the  boy  elevates  and  finds  some- 
thing which  is  incredible." 

Tommy  is  dragged  by  his  parents 
from  healer  to  healer.  Meanwhile  he 
is  abused  and  tortured  by  his  relatives. 
Somewhat  incongruously.  Tommy 
becomes  a  whiz  at  pinball  (which 
may  have  roots  in  the  fact  that  Meher 
Baba  advocated  game  playing  in  his 
teachings). 

An  important  image  that  develops 
is  of  Tommy  staring  into  a  mirror, 
singing  the  refrain  "See  me,  feel 
me..."  and  more  significantly,  "Lis- 
tening to  you  I  get  the  music/gazing  at 
you  I  get  the  heat/  following  you  I 
climb  the  mountain/ 1  get  excitement 
at  your  feet,"  to  himself.  These  pas- 
sages rei  nforce  the  idea  that  Tommy's 
sense  of  understanding  and  his  spir- 
ituality revolve  entirely  around  his 
own  internal  perceptions. 

Tommy  iseventually  liberated  from 
his  pseudo-autistic  state  when  nis  frus- 
trated mother  smashes  his  meditational 
focal  point,  the  mirror.  Tommy  then 
ambitiously  sets  out  to  enlighten  oth- 
ers ("Sensation,"  "I'm  Free")  and 
eventually  forms  a  sort  of  commune 
for  his  disciples.  He  tries  to  get  them  to 
mimic  his  past  sensory  isolation  ("Put 
in  your  earplugs/  put  on  your  eye- 
shades...")  so  that  they  may  experi- 


ence the  same  musical  wonders  that 
he  did.  However,  they  are  unable  to 
embark  on  his  "amazing  journey" 
and  become  disillusioned  and  aban- 
don him.  Tommy  is  left  at  the  end 
singing  the  same  words  that  gave  him 
solace  earlier  ("See  me,  feel  me..." 
and  "Listening  to  you..."). 

How  much  of  the  above  does  the 
stage  version  deliver?  Precious  little. 

Oh,  many  of  the  more  superficial 
components  of  the  story  remain  in- 
tact, and  in  many  cases  are  clarified 
by  additional  lyrics.  But  the  whole 
idea  of  Tommy's  spiritual  journey  is 
lost.  Although  "Amazing  Journey" 
remains  somewhat  intact,  "Sparks" 
and  "Underture"  are  reduced  to 
background  music  for  some  inconse- 
quential sequences. 

When  Tommy  is  liberated  he  sings 
"I'm  Free,"  not  "Sensation." 
"I'm  Free"  was  originally  about 
Tommy  disseminating  his  word  to  his 
disciples;  here  it  is  merely  a  victory 
cry  that  he  has  escaped  his  isolation 
("Sensation"  meanwhile  has  been 
converted  to  detai I i ng  Tommy's  fame 
as  a  pinball  wizard.). 

Nowhere  in  the  stage  version  is 
there  the  sense  that  Tommy  has  been 
enlightened  or  that  he  wishes  to  be- 
come a  spiritual  leader.  Instead  he 
merely  becomes  a  star  because  of  his 
pinball  playing  (pul-eeez!)  and  his 
fans  reject  him  when  they  realise  he 
can  offer  little  more.  Abandoned  by 
them.  Tommy  turns  to  his  family  and 
embraces  them.  How  nice. 

I'm  sure  that  many  people  will 
probably  enjoy  this  dazzling  and  su- 
perficial stage  version.  If  nothing  else, 
it  is  a  lot  of  fun,  and  the  music  is 
certainly  leagues  above  anything 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  can  muster. 
But  for  me  it  fails  entirely  at  capturing 
the  ambitious,  if  somewhat  disorgan- 
ised vision  of  the  original. 

The  definitive  versions  of  Tommy 
were  probably  The  Who's  original 
live  performances  of  it  in  1969  and 
1 970.  Only  in  concert  were  The  Who 
truly  able  to  achieve  the  musical  tran- 
scendencethat  Townshend  aspiredto 
in  his  writing.  Certainly  the  available 
snippets,  "We're  Not  Gonna  Take 
It"  from  Woodstock  and  "Amazing 
Journey  "/"Sparks"  iromLive  at  Leeds 
hint  at  the  possible  heights  The  Who 
achieved. 

Oh,  and  by  the  way,  stay  away  from 
Ken  Russell's  movie  version.  If  you 
think  the  musical  is  bad... 


Talk  about  bad  luck!  Now  I'm  going  to  be  stuck  in  this  play  for  seven  years! 


Skyrocketing  to  the  box  office  with  no  plot 

Tommy  gets  wows  for  spectacle  but  yawns  for  substance 


by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 

"Is  that  it?  Is  that  what  all  the  hype  is 
about?  A  dysfunctional  youth  who 
skyrockets  to  fame  on  a  pinball  ma- 
chine? You've  gof  to  be  kidding!" 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  left 
the  Elgin  Theatre  earlier  this  month 
full  of  disappointment  and  regret.  On 
the  surface,  Tommy  appears  to  be 
different  from  the  other  large  musical 
theatrics  in  the  city.  Laced  with  vio- 
lence and  blaring  rock  music,  and  not 
the  typical  candied  love  stories. 
Tommy's  musical  distinctiveness  is 
evident  from  its  few  opening  scenes. 
But  even  rock  and  roll  cannot  hide  the 
dramatic  confusion,  and  by  the  time 
the  show  has  run  its  course,  it  has 
become  glaringly  obvious  that 
Tommy,  like  the  others,  has  compen- 
sated for  its  lack  of  plot  by  adorning 
itself  in  loads  of  spectacle. 

One  cannot  ignore  the  intense  and 
exhilarating  momentum  created 
throughout  the  show:  the  energy  of 
the  actors  and  music  is  overwhelm- 
ingly dynamic.  But  by  drowning  the 
audience  in  flashing  lights,  televisions 
and  exploding  pinball  machines. 
Tommy  i  nduces  a  comatose-l  i  ke  state 


in  its  audience,  expecting  their  deaf- 
ness, du  mbness  and  bl  i  ndness  to  mask 
its  own  dramatic  flaws. 

Tommy's  problems  stem  from  Pete 
Townshend's  inability  to  establish  a 
cohesive  story.  Without  a  plot,  there  is 
no  core  to  the  production  and  noth  i  ng 
to  build  upon.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
range  of  emotional  depth  explored 
and  narrow  characterizcitions  prevent 
dramatic  motivationsfrombeingclari- 
fied  for  the  audience. 

Director  Des  McAnuff  tries  to  hide 
such  shortcomings  by  pacing  the  show 
at  a  reckless  speed.  But  instead  of 
distractingthe  audience,  his  "in-your- 
face"  directing  style  does  nothing  but 
intensify  the  show's  weaknesses.  The 
audience  has  little  time  to  think  any- 
thing, let  alone  feel  anything.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  empathy  for  the 
characters.  Thus,  no  drama. 

Tyley  Ross,  while  adequate  as 
Tommy,  is  not  an  actor  capable  of 
carrying  such  a  large  role.  He  has  a 
very  pleasant  voice,  but  there  is  no 
range  to  his  characterization,  even 
after  he  has  broken  out  of  his  shell. 
This  simply  reveals  an  unseasoned 
actor  who  lacks  the  experience,  or 
perhaps  talent,  to  carry  such  a  role 
with  a  wanting  script. 


The  most  striking  performance  of 
the  production  was  that  by  Ted  Dykstra 
as  Tommy's  nasty  cousin  Kevin. 
Dykstra  was  brilliant  in  his  wicked 
malevolence,  before  and  after 
Tommy's  rise  to  fame. 

That  Tommy  is  composed  of  an  all- 
Canadian  cast  is  one  of  the  produc- 
tion's strengths:  that  Canadians  can 
carry  off  such  a  show  with  so  much 
energy  is  a  testimony  to  the  untapped 
talent  in  this  country.  With  so  many 
big  budget  musicals  in  this  town  im- 
porting their  performers,  many  pro- 
ducers have  failed  to  recognize  the 
talents  in  our  backyards. 

Unfortunately,  the  talent  of  the  cast 
overall  exaggerates  the  flaws  in  the 
text.  Working  with  little  plot,  the  song 
and  dance  numbers  are  wonderfully 


performed,  but  cannot  hide  the  faults 
of  Townshend's  script. 

The  vacuousness  of  the  final  reun- 
ion is  the  epitome  of  the  produc- 
tion's compromise.  As  forgiveness 
and  hugs  abound,  one  is  left  trying  to 
decipher  what  the  play  is  actually 
about.  That  some  message  is  lost  in  all 
the  confusion  persists  as  Townshend 
fails  to  resolve  the  questions  raised. 
This  final  scene  simply  accentuates 
Tommy's  textual  and  emotional  fail- 
ures and  resonates  them  within  a  hol- 
low shell.  Tommy  could  have  the 
potential  of  being  a  mirror  of  current 
social  values  of  angst  and  apathy.  But 
by  failing  to  accomplish  anything  with 
its  energy.  Tommy  drains  itself  of  its 
own  force.  What  remains  is  a  produc- 
tion with  only  a  few  rocking  tunes 


HEY  READERS!! 

Toronto  is  fast  becoming  known  as  the  mega-musicai  town.  But  who  is 
going  to  this  stuff?  With  Beauty  and  the  Beast  and  Sunset  BoulevanJ soon 
to  open  in  1995, 1  can't  begin  to  guess  who  is  supporting  these  musical 
monstrosities?  it  can't  be  students,  that's  for  sure.  Hell,  most  students  I 
know  can't  afford  to  pay  their  rent,  let  alone  splurge  on  an  evening  at  the 
Pantages,  even  with  a  dtscounL  Please,  if  you're  out  there,  write  to  the 
Varsity  and  tel!  us  why  you  like  this  stuff  and  why  you  pay  money  to  see  it. 
Is  it  forthe  dance  numbers?  The  flashy  costumes  and  extravagent  sets?  Or 
is  it  just  plain  escapism?  Let  us  know. 
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Comedy,  politics,  religion  and  respect  all  in  one 


Getting  some  good  advice  from  Dread. 
by  Laura  Bil 


Those  who  say  that  it's  better 
never  to  discuss  the  volatile 
subjects  of  politics  or  religion 
should  see  the  sensitive  way  in 
which  both  realms  are  tackled 
in  Wipe  That  Smile. 

First  produced  in  Jamaica  in 
the  '70s,  Wipe  That  Smile  \s 
being  restaged  by  We  Are  One 
Theatre  Productions  at  the  Ford 
Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
Written  and  updated  by  Kay 
Osbourne,  Wipe  That  Smile  is 
a  lively  portrayal  of  the  social 


obstacles  in  Trench  Town,  Ja- 
maica. Five  individuals  are 
caught  in  a  web  of  loyalties, 
beliefs  and  visions  of  the  fu- 
ture. Restaging  a  political  play 
written  in  the  '70s  shows  how 
universal  the  angers  were  then, 
and  how  contemporary  these 
issues  still  are. 

Wipe  That  Smile  opens  wiih 
a  wickedly  comic  repartee  be- 
tween impoverished  wife  Putus 
(Denise  Jones)  and  her  husband 
Phanso  (Ronald  Goshop)  in  the 
house  of  the  upwardly-mobile 
Miss  Scarlett  (Helen-Claire  Tin- 


gling). Putus  and  Phanso  are  a 
caring  couple  andSm/Vetracks 
how  their  marriage  develops. 
Putus  pays  the  bills  by  working 
as  a  maid  in  Scarlett's  rich 
house,  wishing  only  to  spend 
more  time  at  home  with  her 
husband  and  children.  Phanso, 
part  of  a  large  group  of  unem- 
ployed workers,  wishes  to  re- 
gain his  self-respect  and  pro- 
vide for  his  family. 

Humour  diffuses  the  stere- 
otypes— Phanso  plays  the  big 
man  despite  his  financial  poor 
status,  and  Putus  plays  the  car- 


ing wife  despite  her  worry  that 
Miss  Scarlett  will  show  up  any 
minute.  They  speak  their  minds 
and  they're  an  equal  match. 
When  Miss  Scarlett  arrives,  the 
initial  balance  between  Putus 
and  Phanso  is  broken  as  the 
power  relations  begin  their 
unending  shift.  Miss  Scarlett 
arrives  in  heels,  black  spandex 
and  gold,  swinging  her  hips 
and  holding  her  head  as  high 
as  her  demanding  voice.  She 
married  Mr.  Palmer  for  his 
money  and  takes  full  advan- 
tage of  her  position  as  Putus' 
employer.  And  Putus  plays  off 
every  bitofattitude  Miss  Scarlett 
gives  her. 

The  next  arrival  isPrettywalks 
(Edgar  George),  a  flash  drug 
dealer.  Prettywalkswantstotalk 
"business"  with  Scarlett's 
husband  when  Phanso  returns 
pretending  to  look  for  a  job. 
Phanso  and  Prettywalks  are  old 
friends  and  Phanso  realizes  his 
wife's  wage  is  coming  from 
drug  money.  Scarlett  refuses 
Phanso  a  job  to  spite  Putus,  and 
Phanso  leaves  taking  a  watch 
to  get  back  at  Scarlett.  Miss 
Scarlett  finds  the  watch  miss- 
ing, calls  Putus  a  thief,  Putus 
lets  on  she  knows  about 
Scarlett's  love  affair,  and  Putus 
leaves  the  rich  house  unem- 
ployed to  return  to  her  own 
shanty  home.  All  characters 


share  in  the  goings  on,  for  no 
secrets  are  safe  in  Trench  Town. 

The  characters  sway  be- 
tween good,  bad,  and  con- 
fused, filling  the  show  full  of 
life  and  comic  tension,  and 
breaking  the  typical  cliches. 
Prettywalks  is  not  stereotyped 
as  a  dirty-dealing  drug  man, 
but  he  appears  as  a  symbol  of 
youthful  ambition.  Putus  is  not 
simply  a  born-again-Christian 
who  clutches  and  hides  in  her 
Bible;  she  is  also  a  strong 
woman  tryi  ng  to  turn  her  world 
around  despite  adversity.  The 
openness  of  the  roles  allows  a 
natural  humour  to  breathe  and 
evolve,  resu  Iti  ng  i  n  humour  that 
is  neither  trite  nor  smug. 

Comic  actor  Oliver  Samuels 
as  Phanso's  father.  Dread, 
appears  i  n  Act  Two  to  pump  up 
the  political  tone.  As  a  Rasta- 
farian.  Dread  has  strong  views 
on  the  present  plight  and  politi- 
cal future  of  Trench  Town.  The 
characters  always  take  a  stand, 
fulfilling  Dread's  spoken  be- 
lief that  "right  or  wrong,  a 
man  has  got  to  bel  ieve  i  n  some- 
thing." 

Without  the  privilege  of 
unworried  time  to  plan  and 
achieve  a  good  life.  Trench 
Town  politics  fragment  the 
community:  everyone  is  forced 
to  choose  a  side  hastily,  or  re- 
verttoold  beliefs  which  don't 


really  fit  their  changing  world. 
Even  the  upwardly  mobi  le  Miss 
Scarlett  with  new  money  and 
time  on  her  hands,  has  no  idea 
how  to  make  sense  of  her  world. 
She  returns  in  Act  Two  wearing 
her  rich  woman's  sunglasses 
to  cover  the  signs  of  her  rich 
husband's  abuse. 

In  the  final  scenes,  when  the 
issues  addressed  are  resolved, 
the  comic  tone  is  suddenly 
absent.  After  all  the  lively  mo- 
ments, the  bonds  between  peo- 
ple are  put  to  the  test  as  serious 
emotions  surface.  The  essence 
of  the  drama  is  revealed:  the 
loves  of  the  people  are  at  a 
standstill  because theirlivesare 
threatened  by  conditions. 

In  Wipe  That  Smile,  com- 
munication, instead  of  binding 
people,  only  causes  trouble. 
Osbourne  and  director  Marvin 
Ishmael  use  the  space  of  the 
theatre  not  just  for  comic  relief 
but  also  to  allow  insight  into 
unseen  political  forces.  I  com- 
mend the  troupe  on  the  skill 
and  care  it  took  to  bring  such  a 
relevant  performance  to  To- 
ronto, with  such  an  edifying 
life  force. 

Wipe  That  Smile  runs  at  the 
Ford  Centre  for  the  Performing 
Arts  until  April  8. 


A  journey  through  the  horror  of  war  and  back 


This  is  the  kind  of  fruit  you  get  in  the  Balkans. 


by  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

The  war  in  the  former  Yugosla- 
via has  been,  by  far,  one  of  the 
most  vividly  documented  con- 
flicts in  history. 

With  all  of  the  cameras  prob- 
ing  the  naked  reality  of  war, 
observing  the  conflict  has  be- 
come flat  and  monotonous,  a 
scrapbook  of  death  revealing 
little  of  the  deep  running  emo- 
tional wounds. 

The  Balkan  Express,  by 
Slavenka  Drakulic,  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  about  the  tragedy 
of  the  conflict,  explores  just 
that.  Adapted  for  the  stage  by  A 
Company  of  Sirens, 
Drakulic's  insights  into  the 
realm  of  conflict  is  solidly  per- 
formed by  Mima  Vulovic. 

This  production  of  The  Bal- 
kan Express\san  exploration  of 
the  war's  relentless  power  to 
seep  into  the  cracks  of  every- 
day life.  No  matter  how  far  one 
is  from  the  conflict,  the  war  has 
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reached  out  and  become  a  part 
of  us  all. 

The  power  of  the  play  exists 
in  its  ability  to  move  from  situ- 
ation to  situation,  forcing  the 
audience  to  view  the  conflict 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives. 
From  the  experience  of  a 
woman  forced  to  defend  her 
presence  in  another  country, 
to  the  shattering  realization  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  refugee:  a 
pierson  without  a  home,  with- 
out a  land,  without  anything  to 
call  one's  own. 

Because  of  her  own  difficult 
experiences  as  a  refugee, 
Drakulic  chose  to  return  to  her 
conflict-ridden  home.  And  so 
the  play  turns  to  life  in  Sarajevo, 
where  the  war  was  once  so 
distant  that  it  was  possible  to 
carry  on  life  in  a  normal  fash- 
ion. 

Drakulic's  story  also  takes 
the  audience  to  an  apartment 
in  Paris,  where  the  television 
seeps  image  after  image  of 
death,  and  where  page  after 
glossy  page  of  a  magazine  sim- 
ply reveals  more  of  the  same. 


These  pictures,  however,  have 
a  powerful  impact  as  they  re- 
veal the  unimaginable:  naked 
brain  on  grass,  the  body  of  a 
two  year-old  ki  I  led  by  a  shel  I  in 
her  kitchen,  the  face  of  a  1 2 
year-old  rape  victim  recount- 
ing her  experience  for  the  cam- 
era. As  these  images  force  emo- 
tions to  well  to  the  surface,  the 
audience  is  subject  to  watch- 
ing the  victims  descend  slowly 
into  madness.  The  audience 
can  no  longer  see  the  conflict 
as  passive  pictures  that  flicker 
by  on  the  TV  screen. 

The  set  is  sparse.  On  stage  is 
a  desk,  representing 
Drakulic's  home  in  Sarajevo, 
as  well  as  two  sculptures.  One, 
an  abstract  form  remniscent  of 
an  unspecified  body  organ, 
made  of  mesh  like  a  tangle  of 
veins  and  capillaries,  is 
mounted  on  the  desk.  The 
other,  a  headless,  armless  and 
legless  torso  made  of  the  same 
twisted  mesh,  hangs  in  the  back 
corner  of  the  stage.  By  empha- 
sizing images  of  bodies  litter- 
ing the  country,  the  set  inversely 
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demonstrates  that  only  the  sou  Is 
of  the  survivors  feel  the  pain. 

When  the  conflict  becomes 
too  much  to  handle  in 
Drakulic's  mind,  a  row  of 
blinding  lights  cuts  across  the 
stage,  starkly  lighting  Vulovic. 
Similar  in  effect  and  meaning 
is  the  wire  that  Vulovic  draws 
across  the  stage  and  remains 
for  the  duration  of  the  perform- 
ance. Both  the  lights  and  the 
wire  are  the  umbilical  cord  that 
attaches  the  confl  i  ct  to  al  I  of  us; 
the  war  cuts  into  every  aspect 
of  our  lives. 

Vulovic  walks  us  through 
journeys  that  are  not  only 
Drakulic'sessaysbut  her  own 
life  experiences.  Her  mono- 
logues are  Drakulic's  words, 
but  the  emotions  are  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  women's 
experiences.  Vulovic  and  di- 
rector Cynthia  Grant  adapted 
the  essays  for  the  stage  in  an 
evocative  manner.  Vulovic  re- 
calls Drakulic's  last  days  of 
peace,  as  she  drops  feathers 
onto  the  stage.  Each  makes  a 
hollow  and  eerie  sound  as  it 
touches  the  floor. 

But  one  of  the  most  moving 
aspects  of  the  play,  perhaps,  is 
the  fact  we  cannot  ignore  that 
the  experiences  are  not  imag- 
ined or  fabricated.  The  people 
are  real,  and  were  alive  when 
Drakulic  encountered  them. 
But  now  the  conflict  has  in- 
volved all  of  us  in  its  mael- 
strom. 

As  the  audience  becomes  in- 
tegrated into  the  war  through- 
out the  production,  we  allow 
ourselves  to  become  desensi- 
tized bytheimagesofviolence. 
We  take  sides,  instead  of  feel- 
ing an  abhorrence  of  violence 
and  revulsion  towards  those 
who  support  it.  These  reactions 
should  be  the  natural  result  of 
witnessing  so  many  senseless 
acts.  But  instead,  as  Drakulic 
has  revealed,  we  make  our- 
selves hard.  And  this  hardness 
is  in  fact,  a  sign  of  our  own 
dying. 

The  Balkan  Express  runs  at  The 
Poor  Alex  Theatre  until  April  9. 
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Looking  into  the  Crystal  Zoo 


by  Gail  Packwood 

Gail  Packwood,  a  masters  stu- 
dent at  the  Graduate  Centre  for 
Study  of  Drama,  recently  par- 
ticipated in  a  two  week  resi- 
dency with  Cuba's  Grupo 
Teatro  Escambray.  It  was  her 
second  trip  to  work  with  the 
company,  which  is  renowned 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Cuban  theatre  history  is  very 
similar  to  our  own.  It  is  one  of 
struggling  to  grow  and  develop 
under  the  shadow  of  a  colonial 
past  and  a  dominant  cultural 
power.  A  great  su rge  i n  cu  It u ral 
activity  took  place  in  Cuba  af- 
ter the  Communist  revolution 
of  1959  and  continued  into  the 
1960s  with  the  founding  of  a 
national  theatre  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  other  impor- 
tant cultural  institutions.  One 
of  the  products  of  this  time  was 


the  theatre  company,  Grupo 
Teatro  Escambray. 

Teatro  Escambray  was 
founded  in  1 968  by  a  group  of 
12  theatre  professionals  from 
Havana.  They  were  looking  for 
a  new  way  to  communicate 
with  their  public,  a  public  out- 
side of  the  city  and  away  from 
the  politics  of  city  life.  They 
found  it  in  the  Escambray 
Mountains,  an  area  rich  in  his- 
tory and  cultural  traditions  with 
a  population  base  that  could 
support  a  live  theatre  company. 
For  many  in  this  region  Teatro 
Escambray  was  the  first  theatre 
they  had  ever  seen:  certainly 
all  were  much  more  familiar 
with  movies  and  television  than 
with  live  actors  performing. 

The  group  began  by  using 
the  people  of  the  region,  their 
stories,  and  language  as  the 
basis  of  their  productions. 
Themes  frequently  dealt  with 


in  the  early  years  included  reli- 
gion, the  land,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  war.  The  compa- 
ny's techniques  were  similar 
to  those  used  by  Toronto's 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille  in  the 
creation  of  The  Farm  Showand 
the  other  early  collectives  that 
were  created  during  this  same 
period  in  Canada. 

The  group's  living  condi- 
tions also  make  them  unique  in 
Cuba  and  one  of  a  select  few  i  n 
the  world.  The  company  lives 
together  on  a  farm  they  operate 
to  generate  revenue  for  their 
artistic  work.  The  actors  do  not 
actually  work  in  the  fields,  but 
the  two  artistic  and  agricul- 
tural communities  support  each 
other. With  the  ongoing  food 
shortages  that  Cuba  faces,  the 
ability  to  buy  surplus  food  pro- 
duced by  the  farm  helps  com- 
pany members  to  survive. 

There  is  little  variety  (rice 


Cuban  theatre  space  Teatro  Escambray. 

and  beans  are  generally  all  that  the  average  actor's 
is  available)  and  though  the 
food  is  sold  at  less  than 
blackmarket  prices,  it  is  still 
expensive.  An  egg  costs  15«; 
American:  an  expense  that  with 


The  passion,  the  feuds, 
the  unrequited  love 


by  Lynn  Slotkin 

Spanish  poet/playwright, 
Frederico  Garcia  Lorca  (1 898- 
1936)  certainly  knew  a  thingor 
two  about  hot-blooded,  sweaty 
passion. 

While  he  began  hiscareeras 
a  poet,  (and  he  is  considered 
the  best-known  Spanish  poet 
of  this  century),  he  was  also  an 
equally  accomplished  play- 
wright. His  three  most  famous 
plays,  Blood  Wedding,  Yerma, 
and  The  House  of  Barnarda 
Alba  are  suffused  with  the  heat 
of  passion  and  the  frustration  of 
unrequited,  misdirected  and 
forbidden  love. 

Blood  Wedding  (written  in 
1932),  the  most  prophetically 
titled  of  Garcia  Lorca's  plays, 
is  also  his  most  poetic.  A  wed- 
ding is  to  take  place.  A  man, 
known  simply  as  Groom  has 
been  cou  rti  ng  a  you  ng  women, 
known  simply  as  Bride.  He  has 
worked  hard  for  his  land  and 
accumulated  wealth  and  feels 
worthy  of  the  bride.  Her  father 
isa  wealthy  landowner  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  good  match 
between  families. 

But  there  is  trouble  lurking. 
The  bride  had  a  previous  rela- 
tionship with  a  man  (Leonardo) 
for  whom  the  phrase  "hot- 
blooded"  is  apt.  He  was  not  of 
herstation  and  the  relationship 
ended.  He  married  her  cousin 
on  the  rebound  and  became 


involved  in  a  loveless  marriage. 
With  his  wife  pining  for  his 
affection,  he  pined  for  the  bride, 
consumed  with  anger  and  frus- 
tration because  he  could  not 
have  her. 

Hot-headedness  runs  in  his 
family.  Because  of  a 
longstanding  feud,  various 
members  of  Leonardo's  fam- 
ily have  killed  various  mem- 
bers of  the  groom's  family. 
And  with  Leonardo  and  his  wife 
i  nvited  to  the  weddi  ng,  the  bad 
blood  continues.  The  situation 
reaches  a  climax  when 
Leonardo  and  the  bride,  un- 
able to  deny  their  feelings  for 
one  another,  run  off,  and  are 
chased  by  the  groom  and  his 
friends,  with  tragic  results. 

Garcia  Lorca  has  loaded  his 
play  with  pulsing,  driving  im- 
ages, usually  of  Leonardo  furi- 
ously riding  his  horse,  in  an 
effort  to  vent  pent-up  feelings 
for  his  lost  love.  The  sensuality 
is  palpable.  You  feel  the  heat  of 
the  place  these  people  live  in, 
and  see  the  sweat  on  the  horse. 
And  yet  he  can  also  capture  the 
delicacy  and  subtlety  of  long- 
ing, despair  and  regret. 

Blood  Wedding  is  being 
given  a  brave  production  by 
Kensington  Carnival  and,  if  the 
results  are  not  totally  satisfac- 
tory, theeffortand  imagination 
are  reasons  to  champion  the 
attempt.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
reasonsthework  has  only  been 


staged  professionally  in  the  last 
20  years  in  Toronto  is  the  huge 
cast  necessary  to  produce  it. 
But  Ida  Carnevali,  the  founder 
and  artistic  directorof  Kensing- 
ton Carnival,  was  undaunted 
by  thischallenge.  Not  only  has 
Carnevali  contributed  to  the 
production,  but  she  has  co-di- 
rected the  production  with 
Arturo  Fresolone,  and  plays  the 
mother  of  the  groom. 

A  problem  with  this  produc- 
tion is  that  the  direction  and 
staging  fail  to  realize  much  of 
Lorca's  passion.  In  a  program 
note,  Carnevali  likens  the  play 
to  a  bullfight — "adanceof  death 
between  man  and  animal" — 
and  the  play  is  set  in  the  round 
with  Chris  Clifford's  set  re- 
sembling a  bull-ring.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  analogy  doesn't 
ring  true.  A  bullfight,  while 
dance-like,  is  not  fiercely  emo- 
tional but  a  calculated  slaugh- 
ter. In  Blood  Wedding,  there  is 
nothing  calculated.  The  huge- 
ness of  emotions  and  the  force 
with  which  they  drive-drag  the 
characters  along  is  impossible 
to  oppose.  Leonardo  and  the 
bride  can't  deny  their  pas- 
sion for  each  other.  The  groom 
can't  ignore  his  fury  in  want- 
ing to  avenge  the  loss  of  his 
bride  or  his  family's  honour. 

Carnevali  and  Fresolone's 
blocking  and  staging  try  to  sug- 
gest the  bull-ring— with  one  or 


two  characters  staring  down  a 
thiid — but  do  I  ittle  to  real  ize  the 
hot  feelings.  If  anything,  the 
distance  between  characters 
creates  a  static,  awkward  feel- 
ing. Only  when  the  two  lovers 
finally  passionately  embrace 
late  in  the  last  act  is  the  heart  of 
the  piece  fully  realized.  But 
even  this  passion  is  too  brief. 

The  depiction  of  a  fight  be- 
tween the  two  men  in  slow 
motion  (an  unnecessary  scene 
that  has  been  added  to  the  pro- 
duction) only  slows  down  an 
already  slow  pace.  The  co- 
ordinators enter  dangerous 
ground  when  they  attempt  to 
improve  upon  a  master  like 
Garcia  Lorca  by  adding  super- 
fluous scenes.  The  cast  have 
grace  and  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  the  Spanish  flavour  of 
the  play.  The  performances  are 
generally  respectable,  with 
good  work  from  Anita  La  Selva 
as  Leonardo's  wife,  Thea  Gill 
as  the  sensuous,  unhappy  bride 
and  Arturo  Fresolone  as  the 
gruff  father.  Carnevali  as  the 
mother  has  the  emotion  but 
she  tends  towards  the  melodra- 
matic, which  works  against  her. 

However,  Carnevali's 
bravery  in  attempting  such  a 
huge  undertaking  in  the  first 
plaf  e  must  be  applauded. 

Blood  Wedding  runs  at  the 
Wellington  Space.until  April  9. 
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salary 

would  enable  a  company  mem- 
ber to  buy  a  total  of  a  dozen 
surplus  eggs  each  month  and 
nothing  else. 

Compounding  the  food 
shortage  is  the  scarcity  of  gaso- 
line. Thiscompany  which  used 
to  regularly  tour  Cuba,  Latin 
America  and  Europe,  now 
struggles  to  be  able  to  perform 
once  or  twice  a  year  in  Ha- 
vana. 

The  company's  production 
manager,  Jose  Cheito 
Rodriguez,  acknowledges  that 
"the  group  lives  only  because, 
stubbornly,  we  will  not  let  our 
dream  die". 

The  current  artistic  director, 
Carlos  Perez  Pena,  is  the  last 
remaining  member  who  was 
one  of  the  original  12  from 
Havana  (though  many  others 
have  been  with  Teatro 
Escambray  for  over  20  years). 
The  group  has  been  shrinking 
in  size  over  time,  and  the  farm 
has  taken  on  greater  and  greater 
importance  in  the  survival  of 
the  theatre. 

In  the  early  '70s  there  were 
36  actors  in  the  company,  to- 
day there  are  15  (still  a  large 
number  by  our  standards).  The 
group  will  develop  a  new  work 
and  keep  it  in  the  repertoire  for 
a  number  of  years. 
They  joke  that  there  isn't  a 
person  in  Cuba  who  has  not 
seen  one  of  their  more  recent 
productions,  FabnVesCr/jeFac- 
tories) . 


Teatro  Escambray's  current 
work  is  image-based,  and  like 
everything  in  this  very  compli- 
cated country,  there  are  many 
ways  to  say  what  you  mean 
without  directly  saying  any- 
thing at  all.  Their  situation  and 
the  difficulties  of  day-to-day 
life  are  not  only  reflected  in 
theirwork,  but  in  their  creation 
of  the  work. 

Everyth i  ng,  from  tradi  ng  su r- 
plus  food  to  a  local  factory  for 
boots  for  the  farm  laborers  and 
costumes  for  the  actors,  to  us- 
ing burnt  cork  as  black  face 
paint  because  make-up  (for  the 
stage  or  otherwise)  is  simply 
not  available,  expresses  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  They 
believe  their  work  enables  them 
to  save  some  of  the  country's 
spirituality,  some  of  its  hope. 

Rodriguez  believes thecom- 
pany  is  a  "microcosm  of  the 
country"  and  their  work  must 
mirror  what  they  see,  in  order 
to  remain  honest.  There  is  a 
Cuban  term,  choteo,  used  to 
describe  a  type  of  humour  simi- 
lar to  what  we  would  call  sat- 
ire. It  is  laughing  when  you 
want  to  cry,  and  smiling  when 
you  want  to  scream.  Choteo  is 
often  used  in  theatre  as  a  politi- 
cal tool,  to  say  things  that  need 
to  be  said. 

"The  spirit  has  to  be  main- 
tained or  we  will  have  been 
betraying  ourselves,"  he  says. 
And  that  must  be  avoided,  for 
when  the  spirit  is  gone  there 
will  be  nothing  left. 
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Jesus  Christ  comes  to  Toronto 

U  of  T  Players  present  inaugural  performance 


Getting  a  good  chuckle  out  of  Jesus. 


by  Jeffrey  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

Toronto's  fascination  with  mega- 
musicals  is  again  reaching  the  U  of  T 


campus  as  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber's 
yesus  Christ  Supersfar  hits  the  stage  at 
St  Michael's  Alumni  Theatre  starting 
this  Wednesday. 

Different  from  the  high-budget. 


high-tech  spectacle  approach  that  is 
seen  in  newer  Webber  productions 
I  i  ke  Phantom  of  the  Opera  and  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Superstar  is  from 
Webber's  more  spartan  days. 

Written  in  1 970,  it  comes  from  the 
same  rich  and  flavourful  era  during 
which  Webber  collaborated  with  lyri- 
cist Tim  Rice  to  create  Evita,  Joseph 
and  the  Technicolor  Dreamcoat  and 
Starlight  Express. 

"The  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  stuff 
gets  passed  off  as  being  pretty  com- 
mercial, which  is  probably  a  fair  as- 
sessment," notes  Eric  Chercover,  who 
plays  Judas  in  the  U  of  T  production. 

"But  [Superstar]  was  written  25 
years  ago  when  there  was  a  lot  more 
at  stake.  Webber  and  Tim  Rice  really 
collaborated,  whereas  now  he  seems 
to  be  just  throwing  stuff  together,"  he 
says. 

The  director,  )en  Crocker,  says  her 
approach  harkens  back  to  that  earlier 
time,  using  a  meta-theatrical  ap- 
proach. 

"I've  gone  back  to  the  original 
concept  of  the  bare  stage.  The  per- 
formers are  actors  playing  the  roles. 
For  example  the  role  of  Judas  is  the 
actor  playing  Judas.  Kind  of  a  play 
within  a  play.  But  the  actor  really 
becomes  Judas.  Then,  at  the  end,  he 
drops  the  character  again  to  show  that 
Ihe  was  only  actingj,"  said  Crocker. 

"It's  a  presentational  quality," 
adds  Chercover.  "It's  a  young  man 
presenting  us  an  interpretation  of  Ju- 
das which  has  become  an  archetypal 
character  in  society.  For  instance, 
you'll  call  someone  a*  Judas  if  they 
betray  you.  [The  character!  has  taken 


on  an  almost  mythical  significance. 

"So,  rather  than  trying  to  go  back 
tothe  Bible  and  be  the  Bible's  Judas, 
what  we've  got  is  a  rock  and  roll 
Judas  in  1995,"  reveals  Chercover. 

These  rock  and  roll  elements  were 
important  i  n  the  choosi  ng  of  the  script, 
as  well  as  in  the  casting. 

"The  two  leads  [Chercover  as  Ju- 
das and  Dylan  Goodhue  as  Jesus) 
both  have  heavy  metal  rock  back- 
grounds. They  both  have  their  mo- 
ments which  are  just  total  rock,"  notes 
Crocker. 

The  religious  element  of  the  story  is 
another  reason  that  this  script  has 
more  depth  than  more  recent  Webber 
shows.  But  the  depth  also  brings  with 
it  some  controversy. 

Chercover  believes  that  the  story 
humanizes  the  biblical  characters  of 
Jesus,  Mary  and  Judas,  while  others 
call  the  portrayals  blasphemous. 

"It's  always  good  if  you  offend  at 
least  one  person,  because  if  you  do, 
then  you  are  presenting  something 
challenging,"  says  Chercover. 

The  long  road  to  production  began 
last  spring,  when  Crocker,  a  second- 
year  drama  major,  failed  in  her  bid  to 
direct  this  year's  U.C.  Follies'  pro- 
duction. With  that  avenue  closed, 
Crocker  and  her  producer  Trish 
Kenderdine  decided  to  turn  to  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council  for 
funding. 

"Trish  and  I  started  thinking,  in- 
stead of  going  to  a  college,  why  don't 
we  try  U  of  T?  Because  to  my  knowl- 
edge that  has  never  been  done,"  says 
Crocker. 

The  name  U  of  T  Players,  while 


rather  generic,  reflects  the  broad  base 
Crocker  and  company  are  trying  to 
draw  from. 

"The  thinking  behind  U  of  T  Play- 
ers, the  guiding  principle,  is  that  it 
accepts  anyone  from  any  college  at  U 
of  T,"  Chercover  points  out.  "It  re- 
ally is  a  U  of  T  group." 

The  group's  mandate  is  simply  to 
put  on  theatre  and  involve  as  many 
people  as  possible.  It  can  include 
musicals,  classics,  poetry  readings  or 
dance,  says  Crocker. 

Outgoing  SAC  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  was  instrumental  in  the  new 
group  achieving  official  status. 

"Gareth  was  a  great  help,"  says 
Crocker.  "He's  really  into  theatre. 
First  we  had  to  get  recognition  as  a 
campus  group,  then  we  could  go  to 
Project  Aid." 

Project  Aid  is  a  system  of  forgivable 
loans  SAC  provides  for  student  groups. 
Profits  from  ticket  sales  will  be  used  to 
pay  back  the  loan. 

Crocker  hopes  that  the  U  of  T  Play- 
ers will  return  next  year,  but  she  will 
not  be  leading  the  charge. 

"This  is,  at  least  for  me,  a  one-time 
deal.  The  name  is  there,  the  group  is 
there,  ifsomeone  else  wants  to  renew 
it,  I  more  than  encourage  them  to  do 
it,"  she  says.  "But  this  is  it  for  me." 

Regardless  of  what  happens  next 
year,  Crocker  has  assembled  a  tal- 
ented cast  for  yesus  Christ  Superstar 
that  will  finally  put  some  of  SAC's 
money  to  good  use. 

yesus  Christ  Superstar  runs  at  St 
Michael's  Alumni  Theatreat  121  St. 
Joseph  St  from  March  29  and  until 
April  1. 


I 


POP  QUIZ 


SOLUTION 


You  need  to  find  a  place  for  next  year  or  this  summer 
that's  affordable,  close  to  campus,  and  friendly. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO?  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


In  a  recent  survey  of  Campus  Co-op  members: 

•  82%  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  Co-op  as  good  or  excellent 
•  74%  said  Co-op  is  good  or  excellent  in  terms  of  price 

•  93%  rated  their  fellow  members  as  good  or  excellent 

•  82%  believe  the  location  of  Co-op  to  be  excellent 


The  stats  tell  the  whole  story.  People  are  happy 
with  what  Campus  Co-op  has  to  offer.  They 
know  it's  tough  to  find  a  nicer  place  for  a  better  price. 
Our  members  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  houses  sur- 
round U  of  T  and  are  just  steps  away  from  classes. 
Also  some  of  our  houses  come  with  a  meal  plan.  This 
way  when  you  move  in  you  can  have  tasty  and  nutri- 
tious meals  at  a  price  that  you  can  easily  afford.  But 
the  best  thing  about  Campus  Co-op  has  to  be  the 
people  who  live  here.  We're  friendly  people  from  all 
different  types  of  backgrounds.  This  way  you're  guar- 
anteed to  make  at  least  a  few  close  friends.  The  truth 
is  that  if  you're  looking  for  a  great  place  to  live  next 
fall  or  this  summer  a  really  smart  move  would  be  to 

look  into  Campus  Co-op. 


MOVE  INTO  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 


If 


(A 

EST.    1  M  6 


You  Need  More  Information.  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO?  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


CALL  CAMPUS  CO-OP  NOW  AT  979-21 61 


Monday,  March  27,  1995 


Varsity  Theatre  Special      1 7 


Mom,  Dad,  Fm  Living  with  a  White 
Girl  explores  cultural  conflict 


by  Heidi  Tiedemann 
Varsity  Staff 

Anyone  who's  experienced 
the  joys  and  perils  of  cohabit- 
ing is  likely  to  enjoy  Marty 
Chan's  new  comedy,  Mom, 
Dad,  I'm  Living  With  a  White 
Girl.  The  inevitable  power 
struggles  and  skirmishes  in- 
volved in  sharing  living  space 
are  exacerbated  in  this  case  by 
the  fact  that  Mark's  (Arthur 
Eng)  conservative  Chinese-Ca- 
nadian parents  are  a  little  wary 
of  his  white  girlfriend  Sally 
(Linda  Prystawska).  Mark's 
attempts  to  keep  his  parents 
from  finding  out  that  he  and 
Sally  have  moved  in  together 
frustrate  her,  and  cause  her  to 
issue  Mark  an  ultimatum:  tell 
your  parents  the  truth,  or  I'll 
leave. 

From  this  rather  flimsy 
premise  develops  one  of  the 
funnier  approaches  to  cultural 
politics  in  recent  Toronto  thea- 


tre. Chan  satirizes  a  series  of 
stereotypes  of  Chinese  and 
white  Canadians,  caricaturing 
the  "Dragon  Lady,"  Kung-Fu 
movies,  and  Canadian  paci- 
fism and  naivete.  FHe  inter- 
sperses the  realistic  scenes  of 
Mark  and  Sally's  encounters 
with  his  parents  Kim  Gee  (Paul 
Lee)  and  Li  Fen  Gee  (Brenda 
Kamino)with  parodiesof  melo- 
drama and  intrigue.  The  result 
is  a  smooth  blend  of  comedy 
and  satire  which  provokes 
thought  as  well  as  laughter. 
The  one  act  comedy  even 
avoids  settling  for  a  sentimen- 
tal and  tidyending,  a  particular 
temptation  to  many  writers. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this 
production  must  be  attributed 
to  the  strong  acting  talents  of 
the  cast,  and  particularly 
Brenda  Kamino  as  Mark's  in- 
trusive and  manipulative 
mother.  Prystawska  seemed 
more  in  her  element  in  the 
strongly  parodic  scenes:  in  the 


earnest  moments  she  appeared 
a  little  stiff  when  trying  to  ex- 
press lines  like  "China  is  a 
patriarchal  culture  which  op- 
presses women." 

Admittedly,  there  are  peo- 
ple who  use  this  mode  of  dis- 
course, butthe  seriousness  with 
which  Prystawska  delivered 
these  lines  was  discomfiting, 
especially  in  light  of  the  por- 
trayal of  the  character's  gen- 
eral consciousness  of  cultural 
differences,  and  in  the  context 
of  a  work  which  is  heavy  on 
ironies.  It  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  were  sup- 
posed to  find  Sally's  attempts 
to  understand  and  partially  as- 
similate to  Mark's  Chinese 
background  overzealous  or 
admirable. 

The  cast  should  be  particu- 
larly credited  with  managing 
to  function  on  what  must  be 
the  smallest  stage  in  Toronto — 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille's 
Backspace  boasts  a  handker- 


chief sized  set  which  alternately 
represented  Mark  and  Sally's 
living  room,  his  parents' 
home,  and  a  variety  of  other 
settings.  Scene  changes  were 
well  coordinated,  as  the  versa- 
tile cast  quickly  and  efficiently 
transformed  the  stage  by  mov- 
ing props  and  changing  clothes 
in  full  view  of  the  audience. 

Since  little  enough  theatre  is 
directed  at  a  university-age 
audience,  and  budget,  this  pro- 
duction is  a  welcome  addition. 
Mom,  Dad...  has  been  consist- 
ently selling  out  shows,  and  the 
pay-what-yoj-can  weekend 
matinees  a:e  particularly  popu- 
lar: a  ni^mber  of  disappointed 
patrons  were  turned  away  well 
before  the  show's  starting 
time,  so  go  early  to  take  advan- 
tage of  cheap  tickets. 

Mom,  Dad,  I'm  Living  With  a 
Wljite  Girl  runs  at  the  Theatre 
Passe  Muraille  Backspace  until 
April  9. 
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Contact  Law  Works 

•  Lome  Giacomelli  •  Barrister  and  Solicitor  •  Fair  Rates  • 

Suite  201  •  40  Eglinton  Ave.  East  •  Toronto  <M4P  3A2> 

Fax*  416  •  484  •0161  Tel  •  416  •  484  •  91 15 

make  lawwork  for  you 

Your  Record  Your  Job 


Graduate  Students'  Union 

is  pleased  to  announce  their  Spring  1995 


Saturday,  April  1st 
to 

Sunday,  April  9th 

Nine  Days  Long!! 


in  the  GSU  Gymnasium 

16  Bancroft  Avenue 


Saturdays  &  Sundays:  10  to  5 
Mondoy  to  Friday:  Noon  to  6pm 

»fiction  &  non-fiction 
•children's  books  &  special  interests 
'academic  titles 
•university  presses 
•papertiacks 
•last  minute  surprises! 


Sale 

Entrance 
Spadina  Circle 


I  y-  Bloor  St- 
—  Harbord— 
w  j— Willcocks  — 

\GSU 


College  St 


For  Information,  call  978-2391. 
We  accept  Visa  and  Master  Card. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities. 
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Tyson  climbing  bacic  up  that  mountain? 


Amidst  all  of  the  "hoop-la"  sur- 
rounding the  comeback  of  hard- 
wood hero  Michael  Jordan  last 
wee,  another  Michael  also  made 
his  return  to  the  collective  con- 
sciousness of  the  sports  world. 

Mike  Tyson  returned  to  civil- 
ian life  a  few  minutes  after  six,  on 
Saturday  morning,  after  spend- 
ing three  years  in  an  Indiana  cor- 
rectional facility  for  rape. 

Unlike  his  Royal  Airness, 
whose  return  from  the  self-im- 
posed exile  of  minor-league 
rounders  incited  mass  hystcriaand 
massive  trading  on  the  New  York 
St(Kk  Exchange,  Tyson's  release 
was  a  fairly  subdued  affair.  There 
was  a  minimum  contingent  from 
the  press  corps  and  a  few  fans,  but 
not  much  more. 

As  for  the  man  who  was  once 


1 1'  ''^'As<tci 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  nnake, 
repair,  collect, 

lovegolfl 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 


the  undisputed  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world,  he  didn't 
have  much  to  say  either.  In  a 
press  release,  Tyson  said  he  was 
happy  to  be  out  and  thanked  box- 
ing fans  for  their  support.  He  then 
went  to  a  mosque  to  pray  for  an 
hour,  and  flew  home  to  his 
Youngstown,  Ohio  farm,  located 
just  outside  of  Cleveland. 
There,"Iron "  Mike  left  them  hang- 
ing as  well. 

So  what's  next  for  the  boxer 
who  was  once  the  most  dominant 
force  in  the  squared  circle  since 
Muhammcd  Ali?  Tyson  says  that 
for  the  moment  all  he  wants  to  do 
is  take  some  time  off  and  relax. 
Alter  that,  however,  the  specula- 
tion begins  to  mn  riot. 

When  Mighty  Mike  finally 
docs  step  back  onto  the  canvas,  it 
could  be  the  first  SI 00  million 
bout  in  boxing  history. 

Whether  that  estimate  is  fair 
market  assessment  really  doesn't 
matter.  Because  when  Tyson 
straps  on  the  gloves  again,  there's 
going  to  be  an  exorbitant 
paycheck  involved,  regardless. 

Just  as  to  whom  that  prospec- 
tive challenger  might  be  is  also 
much  grist  for  the  boxing  world's 
mill  right  now. 

Some,  however,  might  argue 
that  should  be  gristle.  A  potential 
match-up  could  involve  anybody 
from  George  Foreman  to  Joe  "the 
Stiff  Pakwka.  Even  the  thought 
of  Tyson  duking  it  out  with  one 
of  his  peers  such  as  Riddick  Bowe 
or  Lennox  Lewis  doesn't  fire  the 
imagination. 

But  that's  not  really  much  of  a 
problem  either.  Because  whom- 
ever Tyson  takes  on,  promotion 
will  be  the  last  thing  that  any- 
btxly's  going  to  be  worried  about. 
It's  not  the  challenger  the  fans  arc 
going  to  dish  out  good  and  large 


amounts  of  money  to  see.  It's 
going  to  be  Iron  Mike,  pure  and 
simple.  A  legitimate  opponent 
will  be  in  everyone's  best  inter- 
est. But  the  meal  ticket  and  the 
main  attraction  will  be 
Tyson. 

In  two  quite  mean- 
ingful ways,  there  are 
striking  similiarities 
between  Tyson  and 
Jordan. 

First,  both  are  ex- 
actly what  their  respec- 
tive sports  need,  at  a 
time  when  they  need  them  the 
most. 

Pro  boxing  is  in  such  a  current 
state  of  disrepute,  due  to  shady 
dealings  both  in  and  out  of  the 
ring.  Only  a  fighter  of  Mike 
Tyson's  magnitude  can  revive  its 
moribund  carcass.  Pro  basketball, 
meanwhile,  isn't  anywhere  near 
to  being  in  such  a  dilemma.  But 
Jordan's  comeback  has  to  have 
David  Stem  and  the  troops  at 
NBA-central  breathing  a  whole 
lot  easier.  The  league  is  loaded 
with  great  young  talent,  but  if 
you  want  to  paint  the  Cistine 
Chapel,  then  you  call 
Michelangelo. 

The  return  of  Air  Jordan 
equates  to  a  renaissance  that  was 
much  needed.  The  shenanigans 
of  players  like  Chris  Webber  and 
Derrick  Coleman,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  his  Aimcss,  must  have 
had  fans  wondering  just  what  the 
league  was  coming  to. 

Which  leads  to  similarity 
number  two.  Both  these  athletes, 
after  being  away  from  their  first 
loves  forcxtendedpentxisof  time, 
may  have  something  both  per- 
sonally and  professionally  to 
prove. 

In  the  few  days  that  he's  been 
back,  Jordan's  shooting  has  been 
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Sunday,  April  2,  1995 

Activities 

A  day  of  making  maple  syrup,  maple  toffee, 
and  feasting  on  all  the  pancakes  you  can  eat! 
A  tour  of  the  Farm  will  be  given.  Enjoy  a 
wood-fired  sauna  by  the  pond. 

Cost  per  person 

$16.00  with  bus;  Si  3.00  without  bus. 

Transportation 

Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  am. 
Expected  departure  from  the  Farm  at  7;00  pm. 


Tickets  and  information  are  available  from  ttie 
Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

Families  welcome  -  please  enquire 
about  special  rates  for  children. 


off  and  it's  obvious  that  he's  still 
in  "baseball"  shape.  It's  evident 
that  once  the  conditioning  begins 
to  kick  in,  he's  going  to  discover 
new  ways  to  defy  the  laws  of 

  gravity  once  more. 

Tyson's  come- 
back bid,  much  will 
depend  on  his  state  of 
mind  after  1,100  days 
behind  bars.  Those 
who  know  him  say  that 
the  man  who  came  out 

  on  Saturday  is  in  many 

ways  different  from 
the  one  who  went  in.  His  conver- 
sion to  the  Islamic  religion  has 
had  a  profound  impact  on  Tyson, 


they  say.  Now  he  wants  a  family 
life,  and  reads  philosophy  and 
poetry. 

For  the  boxing  world,  there- 
fore, and  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  will  be  riding  on  Iron  Mike's 
return  to  the  ring,  the  question  is, 
is  he  still  the  same  fighter  who 
once  obliterated  all  who  dared  to 
cross  his  path?  Or  has  three  years 
of  prison  life  left  Tyson  unfocused 
and  unmotivated? 

Physically,  he  looks  to  be  in 
great  shape.  But  his  last  fight  was 
in  June  of  1991,  a  12-round  deci- 
sion over  Riddick  Bowe. 

To  what  degree  have  his  once 
fearsome  boxing  skills  eroded? 


And  to  what  effect  will  that  have 
once  the  bell  rings?  Only  Tyson 
can  answer  these  questions,  and 
the  only  venue  for  them  to  be 
answered  will  be  in  the  squared 
circle.  Until  then,  all  will  be  specu- 
lation and  hype. 

Just  like  Jordan,  he's  returning 
to  a  sport  where  he  was  once  lord 
of  all  he  could  see.  And  like  Jor- 
dan, he  yearns  to  reclaim  the 
throne.  And  just  like  Jordan,  the 
worid  is  willing  to  pay  through 
the  nose  to  see  if  he  can  climb  the 
mountain  once  again.  Whether 
they  make  it  will  be  for  time  to 
tell.  The  real  fun,  though,  just 
might  be  in  the  ride  there. 


Athleticism  versus  artistry 


BY  MiCHELE  Parent 
Varsity  Staff 

At  the  Worid  Figure  Skating  Championships  this 
year  in  Birmingham,  England,  the  age-old  question 
of  what  defines  figure  skating  was  asked  yet  again. 

As  a  former  skater  my  self,  one  who  could  do  little 
more  than  tie  up  my  skates  really  well,  I  want  to  put 
to  rest  the  issue  that  has  taken  up  far  too  much  air 
time:  d(x:s  figure  skating  qualify  as  artistry,  or 
athletics? 

Without  athleticism,  you  can  not  land  a  triple- 
jump,  triple-jump  combination  three  feet  off  the  ice, 
and  you  can  not  last  the  four-plus  minutes  on  the  ice, 
skating  at  your  peak.  Equally,  you  can't  make  it  all 
look  easy  and  second  nature  without  the  gift  of 
artistry. 

Figure  skating  is  unique  in  that  it  is  among  one  of 
the  few  competitive  sports  that  combines  artistry 
and  athleticism  in  a  perfect  equilibrium.  A  photo 
that  covered  the  sports  section  of  the  Toronto  Star 
only  days  after  the  Worids  summed  up  the  duality 
of  skating  in  a  split  second.  Pictured  is  China's  Lu 
Chen  mid-air,  nearly  parallel  to  the  ice,  doing  a 
Hying  camel  spin.  Anyone  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Chen's  performance  at  the  World's  under- 
stands what  I  write.  She  combines  artistry  with 
athleticism  in  a  unique  balance.  Her  triple  jumps  are 
effortless  and  her  style  classic  and  elegant. 

While  Surya  Bonaly  stood  moping  beside  Chen 
with  a  shiny  silver  medal  around  her  neck,  I  won- 


dered what  she  was  doing  on  the  podium  in  the  first 
place.  Dressed  like  a  European  gypsy  for  her  long 
program,  Bonaly  looked  more  like  a  pirate  on  attack 
than  the  vision  of  elegance  she  u-ies  to  be. 

Bonaly's  six  years  of  competition  at  the  worid 
level  have  left  her  without  a  single  gold  medal.  She 
has  taken  bronze,  even  silver.  But  never  the  al- 
mighty gold.  The  reason:  Bonaly  is  a  talented  ath- 
lete, but  she  I(X)ks  constipated. 

She  can  land  the  uiple-triple  combinations,  al- 
though half  of  them  were  severely  under-rotated  at 
the  Worids  in  Birmingham,  but  the  gap  that  will 
never  be  bridged  between  the  Chen's  or  Baiul's  of 
the  world  and  the  Bonaly's,  is  that  of  grace. 

A  lot  of  men  challenge  the  athleticism,  or  lack 
thereof,  behind  figure  skating.  Swigging  a  beer  and 
sponing  a  Dallas  Cowboys  hat,  they  will  argue  until 
they  are  shit-faced  that  skating  can  not  be  consid- 
ered a  sport.  "There  is  no  purpose,"  I  have  heard, 
soon  followed  by,  "There  is  no  puck,  no  hitting,  and 
no  points." 

Okay,  popeyes,  let's  see  you  put  on  blades  two 
and-a-half  inches  off  the  ice  and  leap  into  the  air.  It 
is  far  from  second  nature  to  be  airborne. 

The  beauty  of  skating  the  way  many  of  these 
Gilmour  wannabe-ogres  do,  is  that  they  can  fall, 
fight,  and  not  look  completely  stupid  as  they  run 
into  things,  like  people  or  the  boards. 

There  isn't  an  art  to  charging  around  a  rink, 
chasing  after  a  round  black  puck.  Hockey  is  a  sport, 
but  not  an  an  form.  Figure  skating  is  both. 
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Transport  Canada 
Aviation 


Transports  Canada 
Aviation 


DO  YOU  HAVE 
WHAT  IT  TAKES? 

Being  an  Air  Traffic  Controller  is  one  of  the  most  demanding 
and  exacting  jobs  around.  Are  you  up  for  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge of  your  life'  Good. 

Less  than  1  in  1000  has  the  unique  combination  of  skills 
required.  The  test  below  is  where  you  begin: 

□  Are  you  prepared  to  dedicate  yourself  to  a 
demanding  training  program  that  can  take  4  years  to 
complete? 

□  Are  you  decisive? 

□  Do  you  like  basic  mathematics? 

□  Will  you  do  shift  work? 

□  Are  you  at  least  18  years  of  age? 

□  Have  you  successfully  completed  high  school,  or  an 
equivalent? 

□  Are  you  a  Canadian  citizen  or  landed  immigrant? 

□  Are  you  in  good  medical  health? 

□  Do  you  have  normal  colour  perception  and  good 
eyesight? 

□  Do  you  have  excellent  hearing  and  diction? 

If  your  answer  is  YES  to  ALL  these  questions,  congratulations. 
You  just  made  it  past  the  first  of  many  hurdles.  Call  the  toll- 
free  number  below  for  an  information  package  or  to  apply  for 
the  most  demanding  and  rewarding  career  around. 

1-800-667-INFO 

Transport  Canada  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  ar»d  $6,50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Draww 
rentais  $tO  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  Issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thurrfay  bsuc  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856, 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


MOVING  TO  LONDON,  ONTARIO? 

Rooms  available  in  spacious  6  bedroom 
house.  Minutes  from  UWO.  Parking, 
laundry,  living  room,  dining  room.  275/ 
300+  416-324-8548  /  51 9-434-3063. 


CHARMING,  SUNNY  COSY 

furnished  room  in  quiet  home,  Bloor  and 
Bathurst.  End  of  April.  $350  inclusive. 
537-3222/230-6781. 


SUBLET:  APRIL  /  MAY  -  AUGUST 

1  bedroom  apt.  in  small  bidg  at  206  St. 
George  St.  Very  clean  and  bright  with  an 
awesome  view.  Parking  available.  $801 . 
Call  944-8348. 

SUBLET  MAY  -  AUG. 

3  bedroom  apt.  Kitchen,  living  room,  full 
bathroom,  spacious  closets,  balcony, 
skylight.  College  and  Beverly,  steps  away 
from  the  bookstore.  $400/room.  Call  977- 
8893. 


WRITER  -  RESEARCHER  - 
ADVOCATE 

wants  bachelor  or  1  -bedroom  apartment 
in  Annex/U  area.  Must  be  private  and 
quiet.  Don't  smoke.  Immediate.  961  -31 99. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1  ;30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 

YONGE  AND  EGLINTON 

Accurate.  $2/page.  Laserprinting.  No  extra 
rush  overnight  (in  by  midnight,  out  at  1 
p.m.).  481  -3089  after  1p.m.  Second  Copy 
free! 


THE  HUNGARIAN-CANADIAN 
ENGINEER  S  ASSOCIATION 

would  like  to  honourstudents  of  Hungarian 
descent  graduating  in  1995,  at  its  annual 
Ball.  If  you  will  graduate  this  year,  please 
advise  Professor  L.  L.  Diosady, 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  M5S  1A4, 
indicating  your  name,  address,  course, 
and  university. 


IHI  ImMmI 

WAKTED 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Earn  $10.00  for  1  hour's  work  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networked  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


LOOKING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT? 

Look  at  the  1995  Ontario  Student 
Employment  Guide  first.  Available  at  your 
campus  bookstore  or  by  calling  toll'-free  1  - 
800-401-4059. 

PUBLISHER  REQUIRES  ASSISTANT 

Bilingual  (French/English)  assistant 
required  for  varied  duties.  Downtown 
location.  Flexible  hours.  Must  be  reliable 
and  have  use  of  car.  (416)  510-7542. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR 
RESEARCH  STUDY 

on  hormonal  changes  in  eating  disorders. 
We  are  looking  for  healthy  women  aged 
20-45.  Overnight  hospital  stay  required. 
Small  remuneration  provided.  Call  Dr. 
Levitan,  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry, 
979-6868. 

BILINGUAL  JOB-SEEKERS 

You  speak  great  French,  but  want  a  perfect 
French  resume.  Special  offer  -  resume 
translation  only  $39.99.  Limit  500  words. 
London  Paris  Translation  Co.  17  St. 
Joseph,  Suite  309.  Near  St.  Mikes.  515- 
1202.  Fax  463-51 91. 

AIRLINE!  EVERYONE  DREAMS  OF 

becoming  a  flight  attendant.  Actual  Airiine 
employees  will  help  you  get  the  job.  For 
a  career  in  the  Airiines  call  Plane  Lifestyles 
740-4161. 


FULL  TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Successful  mobile  service  franchise 
looking  for  motivated  owner/operator.  Low 
overhead,  high  rate  of  return.  Full  training 
and  support.  Investment  from  $27,000. 
Phone  (403)  278-1448. 

SALESPERSON 

Responsible,  enthusiastic  person  for 
upscale  children's  clothing  store  near 
Yongeand  Eglinton.  Part-time  or  possible 
full-time  experience  an  asset.  Kevin  at 
486-2488.  9:30  -  5:00. 


SVOLUNTEERS  NEEDED$ 

Healthy  volunteers  with  no  psychiatric 
history  needed  to  participate  in  brain  scan 
studies.  Both  sexes  18-75  years  of  age 
are  eligible.  Financial  reimbursement  for 
participation.  Call  979-4650. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357.  1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 

INCOME  TAX  RETURNS. 

Done  very  fast,  very  cheap.  Bloor-Spadina 
location.  535-2784. 

CANADIAN  WOODLANDS  TOURING 
COMPANY 

The  only  direct  service  to  Algonquin  Park. 
Coming  May  '95.  For  Budget  Travelers, 
by  Budget  Travelers.  (416)  469-4356. 

PREGNANT?  CONSIDER  PRIVATE 
ADOPTION 

Warm  fun-loving  couple  wishes  to  adopt 
newborn.  Confidentiality  assured.  Legal. 
Let  us  help  you  through  this  difficult  time. 
905-841-1965. 

YORK  CENTRAL  SUMMER  BALL 
HOCKEY  LEAGUE 

*  OBHA  Membership  *  Playoff 
Championships  *  Team  +  Individual 
registration.  Starts  first  week  of  May  '95. 
Limited  spot416-631-3808. 

WILDERNESS  TOURS  UNIVERSITY 
RAFTING  WEEKEND 

Where  else  can  you  raft,  bungee  jump, 
trail  ride,  kayak,  play  beach  volleyball, 
hot-tub,  dance,  feast,  enjoy  campfire 
entertainment  and  meet  students  from  all 
over  Ontario?  Only  at  Wilderness  Tours! 
June  3&4, 1995.  Call  1-800-267-91 66  and 
ask  about  our  University  Weekend 
discount. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 

MATH  TUTOR 

IntroTbus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax;  416-322-5890 


MASTERING  THE  LSAT!  • 

Why  practice  questions  when  you  can 
masterthe  principles?  Your  best  and  most 
comprehensive  option  for  LSAT  training 
starts  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 
Start  anytime  and  have  the  option  of 
wori<ing  with  us  all  summer!  -  Richardson 
-  (416)  410-7737  or  1 -800-567-7737. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Experienced  English  graduate  offers 
friendly,  effective  tutoring  service  and 
practical  help  in  organizing  and  editing 
essays  and  assignments.  Downtown 
campus.  Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


ESSAY  HELP  ESL  TUTORING 

Ph.D.  student  (English),  experienced  copy 
editor,  university  instructor  offers  very 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill  at  489-9679. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an 
"A"  but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"? 
Work  with  a  professional  editor  to  improve 
your  grades  and  give  your  papers  an 
edge.  Call  699-6735 

ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Friendly,  experienced  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  Reasonable  rates. 
Emergencies  welcome!  Fax  service  also 
available.  Call  Chariotte:  416-597-2228. 

SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  public  speaking  for  University 
students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  the  power  of  your  voice. 
FOR  INFORMATION  AND  A  FREE 
BROCHURE  CALL  416-783-6717.  Now 
registering  for  Spring  and  Summer 
classes. 

EXPERT  ESSAY  ASSISTANCE 

Graduate  with  professional  writing  and 
editing  experience  avail*le  to  clean  up 
your  papers  and  increase  your  grades. 
Call  Darren  at  532-8944. 


ESSAYS 

Assist  in  organizing,  writing  and 
researching  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828.  Downtown  and  Mississauga. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 

ESSAY  HELP 

Ph.D.  graduate  with  publications  will 
criticize  and  edit  social  science  essays. 
$3.00  per  page,  consultation  included.  St. 
George  campus.  Call  Dennis,  975-0518. 

ENGLISH  TUTOR  /  EDITOR 

Patient  thorough  English  Tutor  will  assist 
you  with  editing  &  writing  skills  literary 
analysis.  E.S.L.  also  available.  Pauline 
482-7097. 


FRENCH  TUTOR  /  ASSIGNMENTS 
CORRECTED 

Need  help  with  French  grammar,  syntax 
or  assignments?  This  friendly  student  from 
France  will  help  you  improve  your  written 
French  whether  you're  a  beginner  or 
advanced  student  of  the  language.  No 
task  is  too  big.  Call  Jean-Francois  at  537- 
3650. 


GMAT  SPECIALIST 

Our  courses  vary  from  1 0  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Small  groups.  Total  preparation. 
12  years  experience.  MATH 
PREPARATION  GROUP.  (416)  812- 
6698. 


EXPERIENCED  TUTOR  /  LAW 
SCHOOL  GRADUATE 

available  to  help  with  essays  and  reports, 
English,  conversational  French,  etc. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  (416)  599-3612. 
Close  to  campus. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports. 
Highest  quality  copying  Xerox  Docutech 
&  5390.  Laser  printing  up  to  1000  DPI. 
Professional  hardcover  binding.  (Theses 
is  our  specialty)  PC  rentals  by  the  hour. 
Call  Copywell  979-2942  or  351  -1 536. 1 85 
College.  St.  Toronto. 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 


ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


KEEP  THIS  AD! 

$2.00/page.  Includes  spelling  and 
grammar  check,  laser-quality  printing,  plus 
your  assignment  on  diskette.  "Rush" 
service  available.  Call  406-0768. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


RESUME/COVER  LETTER 

$5.00/page.  Mail  in  confidential  service. 
Otherword  processing  services  available. 
Laser  printed.  Call  JN  Sin  (905)  738-4752 
Monday-Thursday  1 1  am-4pm  only.  #1 62 
1054-2  Centre  St.,  Thomhill,  Ontario  L4J 
8E5. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  w/ords  and  $6.50  eacfi  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  eacfi  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  witti  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Tfiursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10 /month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  lnserlions_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


Monday,  March  27,  1995 


Primed  for  a  round  of  paintball 


Hasta  la  vista,  baby. 
BY  Martin  Mui-tamaki 

What  could  entice  a  person  to 
drive  36  hours  straight  to  Rcgina, 
stay  up  another  two  days,  and 
drive  back  again?  Or  spend  a  day 
outdoors  in  40  degree  below  zero 
(Fahrenheit)  weather?  The  an- 
swer— tournament  paintball,  and 
over  the  last  few  months,  I've 
done  both  for  the  love  of  the 
sport. 

Involving  people  in  the  bush 
shooting  paint-nilcd  gelatin  balls 
at  each  other  with  carbon  dioxide 


powered  guns,  paintball  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  adrenaline 
spons  in  the  nineties.  Most  young 
adults  have  at  least  heard  of  the 
game  and  can  describe  it  as  a 
high-tech  cross  between  capture 
the  flag  and  tag.  The  more  inter- 
ested have  even  watched  a  game 
or  two  on  television  (courtesy  of 
the  TSN  and  NPPL  paintball 
World  Cup). 

What  remains  hidden  to  those 
outside  the  sport  is  the  prohfera- 
lions  of  local  fields  and  players. 
There  are  currently  five  indoor 


fields  and  six  outdoor  fields  op- 
erating within  the  Toronto  area 
alone. 

Names  like  Boot  Camp  Ad- 
ventures and  Paintball  Mania  and 
the  idea  of  berserk  military  sce- 
narios raise  eyebrows.  But  the 
sport  operates  far  outside  any- 
thing military.  In  fact,  police  de- 
partments often  use  paintball  fa- 
cilities to  practice  controlled  law 
enforcement  scenarios.  Team 
names  like  the  Bushwhackers  and 
Bcx)nie  Boys  don't  seem  very 
threatening. 

The  names  are  just  an  invita- 
tion to  get  down  and  dirty  this 
summer,  whether  at  the  recrea- 
tional or,  if  you  think  you're  a 
decent  player,  in  a  local 
toumament.There  is  even  a  Uni- 
versity Cup  tournament  for  uni- 
versity teams  only — with  a  little 
organization,  and  a  road  trip  to 
the  Slates,  U  of  T  could  have 
entered  this  year. 

Some  of  the  largest  inicma- 
tional  tournaments  award  prizes 
as  large  as  $5,000  for  first  place. 

At  present,  paintball  is  played 
in  dozens  of  countries  all  over  the 
world,  from  South  Africa  to  Fin- 
land to  the  Philippines.  I've  also 
heard  rumours  of  eventual  Olym- 
pic demonstration  sport  status  but 
no  confirmations  yet. 

Most  recreational  fields  offer 
"walk-on"  days  generally  at  least 
once  a  month  where  small  groups 
of  players  may  just  show  up  and 
play  without  organizing  a  large 
group. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
paintball  isn '  t  real ly  a  male-domi- 
nated sport — I've  been  "lit  up" 
by  enough  women  to  know.  A 
number  of  all- women  tournament 


teams  have  even  sprung  up  over 
the  last  two  years,  and  I'm  sure  to 
see  at  least  a  dozen  women  turn 
out  to  play  on  any  day.  Consider- 
ing most  rental  groups  average 
about  25  players,  these  figures 
are  quite  encouraging  for  the 
growth  of  the  sport. 

Don't  expect  to  be  hurt  play- 
ing paintball  either — the  balls 
may  sting  a  little  in  a  sensitive 
spqt,  but  half  of  the  hits,  in  pro- 
tected areas  like  the  face  mask, 
goggles,  or  gun,  aren't  really  felt. 

The  paint  is  water-based  and 
will  wash  out  of  almost  every- 
thing. However  I  wouldn't  rec- 
ommend wearing  that  while  car- 
digan your  grandmother  knitted 
you  at  Christmas — unless  you 
really  hate  it. 

After  eight  years  of  playing 
fanatically,  I  still  haven't  met 
anyone  who  has  been  seriously 
injured  (as  in  more  than  a  brush 
scratch)  playing  'ball.  Insurance 
statistics  rate  paintball  injuries 


per  thousand  players  slightly  be- 
low bowling  injuries.  Have  you 
ever  been  injured  bowling?  Just 
keep  your  goggles  on — '  nuff  said. 

The  price  of  an  outdoor  day  of 
paintball  is  comparable  to  golf — 
about  $35  for  your  gun  rental,  (if 
you  haven't  already  invested  a 
couple  hundred  for  your  own) 
and  each  paintball  costs  some- 
where between  seven  and  12 
cents. 

In  the  long  run,  paintball  may 
work  out  to  be  slightly  cheaper 
than  golf,  as  field  memberships 
can  be  purchased  far  below  the 
cost  of  a  golf  membership,  and 
most  guns  cost  far  less  than  a  set 
of  clubs  (ignore  my  $1,600 
Autococker). 

Don' t  worry  abut  "pros"  spoil- 
ing your  day  either.  The  fields 
run  private  rental  games  unless 
the  group  allows  walk-ons. 

Most  "newbies"  won't  shoot 
much  paint,  averaging  about  1 50 
balls  over  eight  to  ten  games, 


unless  the  Rambo  factor  kicks  in, 
at  which  time  they  will  probably 
be  eliminated  from  the  game  by 
more  level-headed  players. 

Paintball  safely  illustrates  the 
ridiculousness  of  most  modem 
"shoot-em-up"  movies  and  their 
heroes  who  survive  countless 
rounds  of  ammunition.  Fortu- 
nately, eliminated  players  join 
right  in  the  next  game  (about  20 
minutes),  usually  after  concoct- 
ing a  great  story  about  how  they 
were  eliminated  by  holdmg  off 
no  less  than  30  opposing  players. 

If  you're  unsure  about  the 
whole  sport,  why  not  watch  a  few 
games  at  the  nearest  field?  Most 
operators  have  no  problem  al- 
lowing a  few  spectators  and  may 
even  have  specific  viewing  fa- 
cilities. Call  first  and  let  them 
know  you're  coming.  Better  yet. 
grab  your  friends  and  head  out 
for  a  day  of  paintball  fun,  but 
don't  forget  your  list  of  excuses 
for  being  eliminated — just  in  case. 


Student  wins  year's 
tuition  free-of-cliarge 


Third-year  physical  therapy  student  Michelle  Pe- 
ters is  the  grand  priz-e  winner  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation's  Spirit  Challenge. 

A  total  of  10,000  ballots  accumulated  in  the 
draw,  filled  out  by  U  of  T  students  at  various 
athletics  and  recreation  events  throughout  this  past 
season — showing  their  Blue-and- White  spirit,  so  to 
speak. 

The  prizes  were  drawn  on  March  1 5  at  the  U  of  T 
Athletic  Centre. 
Dennis  Lam,  a  New  College  student,  won  the 


second  prize — free  tuition  for  one  U  of  T  academic 
course  next  year.  The  third  prize  was  also  won  by  a 
physical  therapy  student.  Brad  Clarke.  Earning  his 
ballot  at  a  Varsity  Blues  football  game,  Clarke  won 
a  $200  gi  ft  certificate  for  use  at  the  U  of  T  bookstore. 

Peters'  grand  prize  winnings  include  full  paid 
tuition  for  the  1995-96  academic  year  at  U  of  T 
(estimated  at  $2,700),  a  $2,5(X)  vacation  provided 
by  Contiki  Holidays/Travel  Cuts,  and  her  choice  of 
either  a  full-time  summer  job,  or  a  part-time  school 
year  job  with  the  travel  agency. 


SCREW  THE  LIMA  BEANS!  FLAXSEED  RULES!!  (SCIENCE,  P.8) 


Volume  115,  Number  49 


You  Will  Be  Assimulated  Since  1880 


Thursday,  March  30,  1995 


Pipe  bomb  a  hoax 

The  Galbraith  building  had  to  be 
evacuated  on  Tuesday  evening,  due  to 
a  suspicious  object  found  in  a  water 
fountain  on  the  first  floor. 

The  U  of  T  police  were  called  to  the 
building  at  5  p.m.  after  a  student  called 
in  a  report  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
pipe  bomb  sitting  in  the  fountain,  ac- 
cording to  campus  police's  sergeant 
Lcn  Paris. 

No  one  knew  where  the  copper 
pipe — approximately  six  inches  long 
and  one-and-a-half  inches  wide — 
came  from,  says  Paris. 

Yet  the  pipe  was  noticed  by  many 
people  throughout  the  day  until  some- 
one finally  called  U  of  T  police,  he 
says. 

"[We  J  found  it  in  the  drinking  foun- 


SHORTS 


tain  and  we  subsequently  learned  it 
was  there  most  of  the  day,"  said  Paris. 

As  is  normal  in  situations  like  this, 
campus  cops  contacted  Metro  Police' s 
Emergency  Task  Force  bomb  disposal 
unit. 

However,  the  bomb  squad  did  not 
show  up  to  dispose  of  the  object  until 
10  p.m.,  says  Paris,  who  was  not  sure 
of  why  it  took  the  squad  so  long  to 
respond. 

But  according  to  sergeant  Robert 
Cooper  of  Metro  Police,  bomb  threats 
often  come  in  cycles  and  the  squad  has 
to  respond  to  many  calls  at  once.  As 
well,  he  says  that  Metro  police  have  to 
examine  the  scene  first  before  a  call  to 
the  squad  is  made. 

"We're  trained  not  to  touch  it," 
says  Cooper.  "It ' d  be  nice  to  be  heroes 
and  whip  it  outside. .  .but  we  don' t  take 
chances." 

The  building  remained  empty  until 
the  pipe  was  removed  at  1 1  p.m. 

The  pipe  contained  drill  bits  and  no 
explosives,  according  to  campus  cops. 

Staff 

Dean  named  new 
radio  director 

U  of  T's  campus  radio  station  has  a 
new  director  of  programming. 

CIUT  music  director  Mopa  Dean 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position.  He 
replaces  the  departed  Dan  Hart,  who 
resigned  in  February. 

The  program  director  is  the  second 
most  important  paid  position  at  the 
radio  station,  after  station  manager 
Jane  Farrow. 

Dean  has  been  in  the  volunteer  po- 
sition of  music  programmer  for  six 
months.  He  starts  full-time  this  month. 

Dean  has  spent  five  years  in  cam- 
pus radio,  at  U  of  T,  Ryerson,  and 
Seneca  College. 

He  says  his  main  priority  is  to  in- 
crease student  involvement  in  the  sta- 
tion, which  is  paid  for  partially  with 
student  funds. 

"One  of  my  main  things  is  getting 
students  in  the  loop,"  he  said.  "I  see 
campus  radio  across  the  country  as 
having  a  problem  with  students." 

Dean  says  he  intends  to  stay  at  the 
station  for  the  long  term. 

"I'd  like  to  see  myself  here  for  a 
good  couple  of  years,  three  years  at 
least,  if  I'm  still  alive  by  then,"  he 
said. 

Former  program  director  Nilan 
Perera  has  filled  in  for  Hart  the  last 
two  months.  Hart  resigned  to  take  the 
station  manager's  job  at  a  Waterloo 
community  station. 

Staff 


Those  wacky  U  of  T  civil  engineers  held  their  annual  strongest  mini-bridge  contest/egg 
breaking  competition  on  Tuesday.  Ouch.  (Samantha  Rajasingham/vs) 


U.S.  based  anti-abortion  group  brings  hoiy  war  to  Montreai 

Students  mobilize  against 
Human  Life  International 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Students  at  U  of  T  are  planning  to  protest 
the  presence  of  a  family  values,  far-right, 
anti-abortion  conference  in  Montreal  next 
month. 

The  conference  is  being  organized  by 
Human  Life  International,  a  Christian 
organization  based  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Steve  Porter,  one  of  U  of 
T's  protest  organizers,  HLI  is  a  far-right 
religious  organization  that  must  be 
stopped. 

"[They're]  pro-life,  anti-choice,  anti- 
Jewish,  anti-Muslim,"  he  said.  "The  atti- 
tude and  type  of  agenda  is  gaining  more 
credibility  now  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canda...The  phenomena  of  HLI  will  ef- 


fect us  all  to  our  detriment." 

Porter,  along  with  the  International 
Socialists  at  U  of  T  and  the  Ontario 
Coalition  for  Abortion  Clinics,  is  organ- 
izing Toronto  students  to  protest  HLI's 
presence  in  Montreal. 

The  U  of  T  contingent  is  planning  to 
meet  up  with  students  from  Ottawa,  King- 
ston and  Montreal. 

Students  at  McGill  University  have 
been  preparing  for  the  arrival  of  HLI, 
says  Chris  Carter,  a  representative  on  the 
Student  Society  at  McGill  University 
and  founding  member  of  the  McGill 
Coalition  Against  HLI. 

At  an  SSMU  council  meeting  this 
evening.  Carter  is  bringing  forth  a  mo- 
tion that  the  student  council  sign  a  Mon- 
treal-wide petition  against  the  presence 


of  the  group. 

"We  have  a  policy  that  tells  us  to  fight 
racism  wherever  and  whenever  possi- 
ble," says  Carter.  "HLI  is  a  discrimina- 
tory organization.  They're  talking  about 
the  Jews  leading  the  abortion  movement." 

Even  though  the  council  may  be  con- 
tradicting its  bylaws  by  getting  involved 
in  issues  outside  of  the  campus,  Jennifer 
Small,  its  vice-president  of  university 
affairs,  says  protesting  against  HLI  is  a 
worthwhile  cause. 

"[We're]  not  supposed  to  take  a  stand 
on  issues  that  are  divisive  to  the  student 
population,"  says  Small.  "But  given  these 
[people]  are  blatantly  sexist  and 
homophobic,  indeed,  it's  not  a  divisive 
issue. ..Given  that,  our  students  should 
Please  see  "Students,"  page  2 


Racism 

case 

stalled 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  woman  accusing  U  of  T's  Faculty  of 
Education  of  racist  hiring  practices  will 
do  so  without  the  support  of  the  prov- 
ince's human  rights  commission,  an 
Ontario  inquiry  has  ruled. 

Shehia  Bumey,  a  doctor  of  education 
currently  working  with  the  Multicultural 
History  Society  of  Ontario,  says  sys- 
temic racism  was  a  factor  in  her  1990 
denial  of  a  teaching  appointment  at  U  of 
T. 

At  first,  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  supported  her  claim.  But 
earlier  this  month  it  withdrew  its  sup- 
port, saying  it  had  settled  the  matter  with 
the  university  to  its  satisfaction. 

But  not  to  Bumey's.  On  Monday,  she 
appealed  to  a  provincial  human  rights 
inquiry  into  her  case  to  compel  the  com- 
mission to  continue  to  tool  her  legal  bill. 

"In  this  incredibly  unfair  process,  I 
have  been  totally  marginalized,  silenced, 
and  oppressed  by  the  very  institution 
whose  mandate  it  is  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual's human  rights,"  she  wrote  the 
inquiry. 

"I  have  been  wronged  a  second  time, 
ironically  enough,  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  which  has  chosen  to  find  an 
easy,  cowardly,  ineffectual,  cheap  way 
out  that  once  again  discriminates  against 
the  very  people  it  is  supposed  to  serve." 

Bumey  said  she  would  not  accept  the 
terms  of  the  commission's  settlement 
with  the  university.  Those  terms  are  not 
public. 

But  arbitrator  Paula  Knopf,  appointed 
by  the  province  to  conduct  the  inquiry 
into  Bumey's  allegations,  said  she  could 
not  force  the  commission  to  pay  for  a 
case  it  no  longer  wished  to  pursue. 

If  Bumey  wishes  to  continue  her  case 
against  the  university,  Knopf  said,  she 
will  have  to  do  it  on  her  own. 

Lawyer  Charles  Campbell,  acting  on 
Please  see  "Commission,"  page  2 


U  of  T  should  cater  more  to  commuting  students,  says  student  leaders 

Out  of  classrodm  experience  needed 
to  enhance  education:  study 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

A  York  University  study  of  first-year  students  found  its  commuters  do  not  receive 
the  same  benefits  as  students  at  smaller,  more  closely-knit  university  communities. 

The  study  by  Paul  Grayson,  from  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at  York,  was 
conducted  to  find  out  what  experiences  at  the  university  were  positive  for  students. 

Students  were  surveyed  "as  they  come  through  the  door"  about  their  expectations 
of  university,  and  then  again  later.  Grayson  says  he  hopes  the  study  will  continue  to 
follow  students  when  they  leave  the  university  and  enter  the  workforce. 

He  says  the  quality  of  a  students'  experience  at  a  university  has  a  lot  to  do  with  how 
involved  they  are  with  the  community  outside  of  the  classroom. 

"You  can't  assume  that  all  the  learning  occurs  in  classroom  time.  Involvement  in 
the  university  is  consistent  with  the  kinds  of  you  want  to  get  out  of  a  university 
education,"  Grayson  says. 

Students  who  participate  in  extracurricular  activities  have  a  more  enriched 
educational  experience.  But  students  that  commute,  miss  out,  he  says. 

"Students  that  go  to  commuter  universities — York,  Ryerson,  or  U  of  T — don't 


have  as  much  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  university  as  those  in 
residence,"  he  says. 

Often,  these  students  don't  get  to  develop  the  relationships  or  the  patterns  of 
development  that  those  who  are  part  of  a  community  do,  he  says. 

"The  relationship  [commuting  students]  have  with  the  university  means  you  make 
it  or  break  it  in  the  classroom.  You  don't  have  other  relationships  that  sustain  you 
outside  the  university." 

Michael  O'Brien- Walker,  president  of  U  of  T's  Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union, 
agrees,  saying  commuting  taJces  a  lot  out  of  the  day  of  a  student. 

"Spending  two  hours  commuting  by  bus  takes  a  lot  out  of  the  day.  A  ten-hour  day 
is  cut  down  to  eight." 

To  change  the  experience  of  commuters,  Grayson  says  that  universities  serving  a 
commuting  population  have  to  change  in  order  to  be  of  most  benefit  to  their  students. 

"It  becomes  a  question  of  finding  out  what  it  is  that  goes  on  in  the  classroom.  What 
are  the  most  positive  aspects  of  the  classroom  experience?  At  a  commuter  university 
it  is  the  most  important  experience." 

But  O'  Brien- Walker  says  that  the  classroom  experience  at  U  of  T  has  little  to  offer. 
Please  see  "Quality,"  page  3 
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Information  exchange  called  wave  of  future 

Computer  system  links  U  of  T  to  high  schools 


BY  Mark  Cirillo 

The  Ednet,  a  high-speed  elec- 
tronic network  that  will  link  high 
schools  to  U  of  T,  will  commence 
operation  this  September. 

Frances  Lankin,  the  minister 
of  economic  development  and 
trade,  recently  announced  a  $  1 .4 
million  grant  obtained  through 
the  ministry's  Ontario  Network 
Infrastructure  Program  to  set  up 
the  new  computer  system. 

The  grant  will  cover  about  half 
the  total  infrastructure  cost  of  the 
Ednet  Consortium,  which  in- 
cludes U  of  T  and  the  Toronto, 
Scarborough  and  Metro  separate 
school  boards. 

The  Ednet  will  change  the  role 
of  schools  as  we  know  them,  said 
Donald  Beggs,  a  superintendent 
with  the  Toronto  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

"Schools  will  no  longer  be 
places  on  the  street.  We'll  call 
them  information  ports,"  he  said. 

The  multimedia  network  will 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  to  include 
E-mail,  graphics  and  sound,  he 
says.  Each  school  will  have  a 
workstation  equipped  with  a 
video  camera  so  students  can  see 
who  they  are  communicating 
with,  and  even  conduct  video 
conferences. 

Teachers  will  have  easy  access 
to  the  university's  latest  educa- 
tional research,  while  U  of  T  stu- 
dents and  faculty  can  monitor 
and  analyze  their  research  as  it  is 
put  into  practice  in  the  schools. 

The  Ednet  makes  a  student's 
relationship  to  information  a  more 
interactive  experience,  says 
Beggs. 

"You  don't  go  to  a  site  to  get 
information,  but  to  connect  with 


information." 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to 
develop  network  content  through 
specially  designed  software,  what 
he  calls  "leamwear,"  he  said. 

American  studies  have  found 
female  and  students  with  disabili- 
ties tend  to  benefit  substantially 
from  computer  systems,  said  Ian 
Graham,  U  of  T's  senior  techni- 


Continued  from  page  1 

take  a  stand  on  this." 

But  according  to  Theresa  Bell, 
executive  director  for  HLI 
Canada,  her  organization  is  not 
what  the  students  perceive  it  to 
be.  She  says  HLI  is  an  anti-abor- 
tion, family  and  educational  re- 
search organization  with  over 
60,000  members  worid-wide. 


cal  specialist. 

"Experiments  using  network 
conferencing  as  a  pedagogical 
tool  for  science  students  have 
yielded  positive  results  in  the 
U.S.,"  said  Graham. 

"These  were  students  who 
don't  normally  ask  questions  in 
class." 

An  early  Ednet  initiative  is  to 


"My  first  reaction  is  a  lot  of 
these  students  have  been  fed 
propaganda,"  she  says.  "Our  ac- 
tivities surround  education  and 
research." 

Bell  says  the  conference  is  be- 
ing run  by  the  Canadian  branch 
of  HLI,  and  not  its  American 
counterpart. 

"It  lets  us  bring  our  own  re- 


encourage  female  students  to  pur- 
sue careers  in  mathematics  by 
pairing  them  with  female  gradu- 
ate students  who  they  can  "visit" 
on-line. 

The  high  speed  network  al- 
lows students  to  work  with  the 
latest  technology  to  produce  a 
student-run  publication. 

Using  state-of-the-art  publish- 


searchers,  writers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, et  cetera,  to  come  and  present 
our  papers,"  she  said. 

However,  Michelle  Robidoux, 
of  the  Ontario  Coalition  for  Abor- 
tion Clinics,  says  HLI  is  an  or- 
ganization that  is  using  the  abor- 
tion debate  to  mask  another 
agenda. 

"They're  anti-Semitic,"  she 
sai^.  "[They  say]  a  segment  of 
the  Jewish  community  is  leading 
the  war  against  unborn  babies." 

Stephen  Scheinberg,  a  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Concordia  Uni- 
versity and  national  vice-presi- 
dent at  B'nai  Brith,  agrees  that 
family  values  is  not  the  only  thing 
HLI  stands  for. 

"We  alerted  people  about  HLI 
because  we  did  a  report  on  right- 
wing  extremism,"  says 
Scheinberg.  "(They  say)  Jewish 
d(x:tors,  Jewish  feminists  and  the 
Jewish  media  is  responsible  for 


Continued  Trom  page  1 

Bumcy's  behalf,  argued  the  hu- 
man rights  commission  is  man- 
dated by  law  to  represent  her,  and 
could  not  choose  to  withdraw  its 
legal  counsel  without  her  con- 
sent only  days  before  the  mquiry 
was  to  begin. 

"The  human  rights  commis- 
sion d(x:s  not  have  the  right  to 
wafk  away  from  this  hearing," 
Campbell  said.  "Dr.  Bumey  was 
led  to  think  and  believe  the  com- 
mission would  be  presenting  her 
case,  until  it  was  tix)  late  for  her  to 
redeem  the  situation." 

But  commission  counsel  Larry 
Steinberg  said  Knopf  could  not 
force  the  commission  to  pay  for 
proceedings  it  no  longer  feels  are 
necessary. 

"His  [Campbell's)  argument 
amounts  to  making  the  commis- 
sion the  legal  aid  clinic  for  hu- 
man rights  cases." 

But  Campbell  replied:  "That 
means  nobody  except  the  very 
rich  are  going  to  be  able  to  bring 
these  things  forward  unless  the 
commission  decides  to  take  their 


ing  technology,  communications 
students  combine  text,  graphics, 
video  and  photography  to  create 
an  electronic  magazine  or 
"elzine." 

The  editors  and  contributors 
are  from  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  around  the  coun- 
try. 

U  of  T  will  be  the  Ednet' s 


the  greatest  holocaust  in  human 
history — [  abortion . ) 

"The  movement  uses  single 
issues  like  anti-abortion  to  pro- 
mote the  larger  agenda  of  the 
extreme  right.  This  is  not  a  con- 
vention of  anti-abortion." 

Bell  disagrees. 

"B'Nai  Brith  says  it's  anti-Se- 
mitic, but  Jews  we  know,  even 
now,  feel  these  charges  are  pre- 
posterous," she  says.  "There  are 
many  abortionists  who  happen  to 
be  Jewish. ..Jews  who  take  reli- 
gion seriously  wouldn't  be  pro- 
abortion." 

Richard  Berman,  research  and 
communications  co-ordinator  for 
B'nai  Brith,  says  there  are  a  lot  of 
anti-abortion  groups  that  don't 
resort  to  the  hate  and  racism  that 
HLI  depends  on.  And  the  Jewish 
community  is  not  HLI's  only  tar- 
get, he  says. 

"One  of  the  Montreal  seminars 


case." 

In  her  ruling,  Knopf  agreed 
with  Steinberg,  saying  the  com- 
mission has  the  right  to  stop  pros- 
ecuting a  case  without  the  com- 
plainant's consent. 

Knopf  also  criticized  the  de- 
lays in  what  is  now  a  five  year- 
old  case. 

'The  delays  that  are  apparent 
in  the  record  are  a  credit  to  no 
one,"  she  said. 

The  human  rights  case  investi- 
gated the  matter  for  three  years 
before  calling  for  a  provincial 
inquiry  in  late  1993. 

Bumey  claims  she  was  turned 
down  for  a  tenure-stream  posi- 
tion at  the  education  faculty  in 
1 990  because  of  systemic  racism. 

She  says  a  faculty  committee, 
chaired  by  current  dean  Michael 
Fullan,  chose  a  white  woman  can- 
didate without  a  doctorate,  rather 
than  her.  Bumey,  who  had  a  doc- 
torate in  education  from  U  of  T, 
says  the  committee,  made  up  of 
four  while  professors,  discrimi- 
nated against  her  because  of  her 
colour. 


centre,  linked  to  seven  "hub" 
schools  throughout  Metro  via  fi- 
bre optic/coaxial  cable  and  ATM 
switching. 

Dial-in  access  will  be  possible 
for  schools  that  do  not  have  direct 
connection  with  the  university. 
All  users  can  also  access  the 
Internet  through  the  new  compu- 
ter system. 


is  called,  'the  Muslim  threat  to 
the  world,'"  says  Berman.  "I 
haven't  heard  of  anything  thai 
blatantly  racist  in  a  long  time." 

The  title  of  that  particular  con- 
ference, says  Bell,  has  given  HLI 
too  many  difficulties  and  they 
have  since  changed  it  to  "Under- 
standing the  Muslim  world  view." 

"[There  is]  an  expert  on  Mus- 
lim religion  who  will  be  focusing 
on  the  negative  and  positive  as- 
pects of  Islam,"  says  Bell,  "That 
title  refiected  more  the  talk  of 
Islamic  fundamentalism.  I  can't 
give  you  any  more  detail  on  the 
talk." 

According  to  protest  organiz- 
ers at  U  of  T,  they  will  be  appeal- 
ing to  the  Students'  Adminisu^- 
tive  Council,  the  Women's  Cen- 
tre and  the  Ontario  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Group  for  assist- 
ance. 


In  U  of  T's  advertisements  for 
the  position,  it  said  the  preferred 
candidate  would  have  a  doctor- 
ate. 

At  the  time,  according  to 
Bumey's  figures,  all  74  of  the 
faculty  teaching  staff  were  white, 
a  number  that  has  changed  little 
in  the  intervening  years. 

Bumey  is  demanding  that  the 
faculty  committee's  decision  be 
overturned,  and  that  she  receive 
back  pay  for  the  five  years  she 
has  missed. 

In  February,  the  same  teaching 
position  came  open  again.  Bumey 
was  not  on  the  short  list  of  appli- 
cants this  time,  either. 

The  inquiry  into  Bumey's  al- 
legations has  been  postponed 
until  September,  to  give  her  time 
to  find  new  legal  counsel.  She 
said  she  hopes  to  employ  former 
human  rights  commission  chair 
Raj  Anand,  who  has  supported 
her  complaint,  but  the  withdrawal 
of  financial  support  by  the  com- 
mission will  make  it  difficult. 

Michael  Fullan  did  not  return 
phone  calls. 


FACTS  ON  MJ 

Human  Life  International  was  started  15  years  ago  in  the  United 
Stales  by  Paul  Marx,  a  Catholic  fHiest.  The  group  is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Christian  family  values  and  is  one  of  the  leading  anli- 
abcMtion  lobby  groups  world-wide. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  their  pamphlet  advertising  their 
upcoming  world-wide  conference,  to  be  held  in  Montreal  from 
April  19-23: 

"In  the  USA  and  other  countries,  anti-lifcrs  control  the  govern- 
ment, the  media,  education,  the  professions  and  c\'cn  many  of  the 
churches,"  it  naads.  "But  don't  be  discouraged!. ..Jesus  has  over- 
come the  world.  Even  now  He  is  bringing  about  the  Restoration. 
And  HLI  is  one  of  His  means." 

The  HLI  conference  says  it  will  bring  over  40  "world-class 
leaders,  strategists,  heroes  and  prayer  warriors"  to  help  moral 
citizens  cope  in  our  *  neo-pagan  society." 

The  agenda  Tot  the  c(MifereDce  ofTers  the  over  1 ,500  HLI  mem- 
bers who  arc  set  to  attend  the  meeting  seminars  on  everything  from 
"Homosexuality:  the  courage  to  change,"  "Homophobia:  is  it  for 
real?"  to  how  to  fight  school  sex  "clinics"  and  "GixJlcss"  sex 
education. 


Commission  shouldn't 
walk  away:  Campbell 


Students  led  astray  by  propaganda:  Bell 


SiCONO  RACISM  CASE  POSSIBLE 


Along  with  the  ongoing  case  of  ShchJa  Bumey.  U 
of  T  is  facing  a  second  employee  claiming  dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices. 

Kin- Yip  Chun,  a  research  associate  in  the  phys- 
ics department,  is  claiming  racial  discrimination 
played  a  part  in  his  being  turned  down  three  Xisaes 
for  a  tenure-stream  teaching  position. 

Chun  was  hired  to  do  work  for  the  university  m 
government  research  contracts  m  1985.  But  this 
relationship  ended  in  December,  when  the  last 
govemiiKni  grant  ran  out. 

, Earlier  the  same  year,  the  physicist  had  been 
told  be  couid  af^ly  [or  no  new  ^ants  through  the 
university,  ostensibly  because  Chun's  gram  money 
was  not  covering  the  costs  he  incurred. 

But  Chun  says  the  department  and  the  univer- 
sity were  discriminaang  against  him  because  of 


race.  He  also  said  members  of  the  department 
engaged  in  racial  harassment  towards  him 

A  university  inquiry  by  professor  Cecil  Yip 
found  there  to  be  no  evideoce  to  back  Chun's 
claims,  however. 

"Cecil  concluded  there  were  no  grounds  for 
discrimination  based  on  race."  according  to  uni- 
versity vice-provost  Paul  Gooch. 

Chun  has  made  appeals  to  the  imi  versi  ly "  .s  Gov- 
erning Council  and  president  Rob  Prichard  to 
inicr\cnc  in  his  case.  But  Gooch  said  if  he  sliU 
wants  redress,  be  should  try  going  to  die  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission. 

'Things  have  aime  to  such  a  condition  with 
himi,"  said  Gotxh.  "He  should  really  have  this 
adjudicated  in  the  human  rights  commissiwi." 

Chim  declined  to  comment 
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Pilot-project  modelled  after  university  courses  in  U.S. 

New  program  allows  undergrads  to  research 


BY  Andrea  Aster 
Varsity  Staff 

Starting  next  fall  an  innovative 
research  opportunity  program 
will  be  offered  for  second-year 
students  through  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science. 

The  research  opportunity  pro- 
gram gives  students  the  chance  to 
work  with  a  professor  on  a  re- 
search project  early  during  their 
undergraduate  careers. 

At  U  of  T,  89  faculty  members 
are  involved  with  the  program 
and  180  positions  are  available  in 
90  different  areas. 

Peter  Harris,  associate  dean  of 
arts  and  science,  says  the  pro- 
gram is  based  on  examples  from 
universities  in  the  United  States. 

"The  program  is  modelled  on 
successful  examples  that  have 
been  offered  at  UCLA  and  the 
University  of  Michigan.  It  is  a 
way  of  try  ing  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  undergraduate  experi- 
ence," said  Harris. 

Ken  Bartlett,  the  faculty  co- 
ordinator for  arts  and  science, 
says  the  program  bridges  the  gap 
between  classroom  experience 
and  research  for  undergraduates. 

"We  continually  speak  of  the 
university  as  a  research  intensive 
institution,  but  most  students  find 
a  distinction  between  the  leach- 
ing and  the  research  that  they  do 
not  participate  in.  This  way,  there 
is  a  degree  of  mentorship,  and 
this  allows  students  to  actually 
participate  in  the  research  proc- 
ess." 

Bartlett  says  that  at  UCLA, 
undergraduate  students  have  even 
co-authored  papers  and  attended 
conferences  with  their  mentor 
professors. 


"It  is  not  just  gopher  work. 
While  it  is  geared  to  the  abilities 
of  a  second-year  student,  it  is  an 
experience  that  can  help  students 
function  more  effectively  as  un- 
dergraduates. We're  taking  a 
gamble  that  students  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  kind  of  innovative 
program." 

Topics  available  range  widely, 
from  political  science,  to  cinema 
studies.  Peter  Tobe,  a  professor 
of  zoology,  says  the  program  will 
be  a  wonderful  addition  to  just 
sitting  in  class.  His  project  for  the 
program  will  focus  on  hormones 
and  insects. 

"It  is  a  way  for  students  to  get 
more  involved  in  science  earlier 
in  their  career.  They  can  tune  in 
and  get  an  idea  of  the  excitement 
of  how  the  work  actually  pro- 
ceeds. You  miss  this  dimension 
in  the  classroom,"  Tobe  said. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 


students  have  a  firm  grasp  of  what 
they  specifically  want  to  research. 
In  fact,  Tobe  says,  it  can  help  a 
students  clari  fy  what  they  wisii  to 
pursue  in  their  academic  career. 

"It  gives  students  an  idea  of 
whether  they  want  to  specialize 
in  a  specific  area,  or  if  this  is 
going  to  bore  them." 

Harris  characterizes  the  pro- 
gram as  a  way  of  allowing  each 
student  to  receive  course  credit 
for  being  a  kind  of  undergraduate 
research  assistant,  working  on 
projects  other  than  those  typi- 
cally assigned  in  a  typical  lec- 
ture-format class. 

"Students  will  be  taking  on  the 
kind  of  stuff  that  each  faculty 
member's  doing  as  private  re- 
search." 

Admittance  to  the  program  is 
based  on  written  application  by 
the  student,  after  choosing  a 
project  from  a  list  of  descrip- 


And  you  thought  you  were  signing  up  for  a  club. 

tions,  and  a  follow-up  telephone 


(Eric  Squair/VS) 


mterview. 


Quality  of  education  declining 


Continued  from  page  1 

"The  classroom  experience  at 
U  of  T  is  really,  really,  lacking.  It 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired,  a  lot 
needs  to  be  done."  He  says  that 
despite  the  increase  in  tuition  stu- 
dents have  seen  no  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  education. 

"There  is  a  void  in  the  class- 
room that  needs  to  be  filled.  I 
don't  see  any  trend  to  enhance- 
ment, any  additional  learning  that 
allows  students  to  grow.  They  are 
just  being  fed  facts." 

Marco  Santaguida,  president- 
elect of  U  of  T's  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  says  over- 
crowded classrooms  also  plays  a 
big  role  in  alienating  commuters. 


He  says  the  quality  of  education 
has  declined,  because  students 
are  being  loaded  into  larger 
classes,  and  have  fewer  tutorials. 

"What  we  need  to  do  is  bring 
back  quality  TA's.  I  know  they 
have  cut  most  of  them  from  up- 
per-year courses  and  smaller 
classrooms  with  informal  discus- 
sion," he  said  "When  students 
have  someone  to  relate  to  other 
than  the  prof,  they  get  better 
grades.  A  lot  of  students  are  afraid 
of  the  professor." 

"The  administration  needs  to 
start  pitching  in  by  transferring 
more  resources...  If  they  put  that 
money  back  into  academics,  the 
quality  of  education  would  in- 


crease. Instead  they  cry  wolf  and 
say  there  is  no  money  available." 

Resources  are  not  being  redis- 
tributed appropriately  to  be  of 
most  benefit  to  the  students,  says 
O'Brien  Walker. 

"It's  not  being  redeveloped  into 
additional  classes  for  professors 
to  take  so  they  can  learn  to  teach 
instead  of  just  lecture." 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "We're  trained  not  to  touch  it  ltd  be  nice  to  be  heroes  and 

whip  it  outside. . .  but  we  don 't  take  chances. "  Robert  Cooper  explains  Metro 
Police's  new  method  of  bomb  disposal:  leave  it  lying  around  all  day  and  if  it 
doesn't  blow  up,  it's  probably  not  a  real  bomb.  (p.  1) 

Go  to  the  well 


The  last  time  we  saw  a  facial  expression  like 
athletics  director  Ian  McGregor' s  Monday  night, 
it  was  in  a  National  Geographic  documentary. 

It  was  exactly  the  same  look  given  by  Brazil- 
ian cattle,  stepping  gingerly  into  a  stream  they 
have  good  reason  to  believe  is  filled  with  pira- 
nha. 

It  wasn't  just  McGregor  with  a  grimace, 
though.  Similar  expressions  were  seen  on  stu- 
dent affairs  head  David  Neclands,  and  the  slew 
of  others  faced  at  Wednesday  night's  meeting 
with  the  task  of  defending  a  budget  they  them- 
selves evidently  didn't  believe  in. 

We  thought  the  Ed  de  Gale-Marc  Tremblay 
students'  council  budget  was  bad.  But  the  athlet- 
ics department  budget  for  next  year  was  a  text- 
book case  of  how  not  to  plan  for  the  year  ahead. 
They  did  everything  wrong. 

It  wasn't  until  the  second  night  (!!)  of  delib- 
erations that  Department  of  Athletics  and  Rec- 
reation council  members  got  a  sheet  with  com- 
parisons between  last  year's  budget  totals  and 
this  one.  The  budget  committee  didn' t  even  try  to 
zero  the  budget  out;  they're  assuming,  before  the 
yeare ven  starts,  a  S 1 75,000 deficit.  (That  may  be 
optimistic;  this  is,  after  all  the  council  that  has 
overestimated  its  revenue  by  half-a-million  dol- 
lars in  each  of  the  last  two  years.) 

The  figures  didn't  add  up.  Members  of  the 
budget  committee  said  they  didn't  know  they 
were  actually  on  it.  The  council  laid  off  people, 
but  didn't  include  a  line  item  for  severance  pay. 
It  had  minuses  next  to  numbers  where  there 
should  be  pluses.  Depending  on  who  read  it, 
athletics  is  either  spending  $70,000  less  on  var- 
sity athletics  than  last  year,  or  $36,000  more. 

Scariest  of  all,  it  wasn't  until  the  Varsity 
sports  editor  calmly  pointed  it  out  that  they 
realized  their  bottom  line  was  off  by  $45,000. 
(We  expect  our  accounting  fee  in  the  mail,  by  the 
way.) 

For  an  organization  with  a  $6  million  budget, 
it  was  an  appalling  show  of  mismanagement. 
One  of  the  council  members  who  are  supposed  to 
ratify  this  shambles  compared  it  to  "nailing  putty 
10  a  wall. "  That  was,  in  our  estimaUon,  rather 
charitable. 

But  the  picture  gets  worse.  This  yearupcoming 
will  be  the  third  in  a  row  the  department  has  run 
in  the  red.  Even  with  laying  off  everyone  they 
could,  they  still  couldn't  come  within  $100,000 
of  breaking  even.  As  one  student  council  mem- 
ber pointed  out,  the  department  isn't  getting 
leaner;  it's  just  getting  smaller.  Asked  directly  if 
he  could  promise  this  would  be  the  end  of 
deficits  and  layoffs,  McGregor  uttered  his  usual 
overly  verbose  answer  about  horizontal  versus 
vertical  restructuring,  etc.  Translation:  No. 

Our  heart  goes  out  to  the  DAR  employees, 
both  those  laid  off,  and  those  still  under  the  axe. 
There  is  no  security  in  their  jobs.  But  who  is  to 
blame? 

Certainly  a  measure  of  responsibility  has  to  go 

to  McGregor  and  the  financial  planners  in  the 


department.  You  can't  overestimate  revenue  by 
a  million  dollars  and  not  expect  it  to  effect  the 
bottom  line. 

Bui  there  are  others  who  share  in  the  blame. 
Leading  the  pack  is  the  university  itself,  who  cut 
its  own  million-dollar  subsidy  for  athletics  in 
1992,  saying  if  the  department  wanted  more 
money,  it  would  have  to  raise  student  fees. 
President  Rob  Prichard's  cynical  move  to  im- 
prove his  bottom  line  may  not  have  killed  the 
football  team,  as  was  first  announced;  but  it  did 
wreck  a  good  department,  unable  ever  since  to 
make  ends  meet. 

The  third  and  final  culprit  is  the  growing 
fissure  in  the  department's  council  between  those 
representing  the  payers  of  the  money,  and  those 
representing  those  who  spend  it.  The  students 
are  now  getting  consistently  outvoted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  user  representatives  who  seem  to  pay  little 
attention  to  their  demands  forfiscal  accountabil- 
ity, responsibility  to  the  larger  student  body,  and 
the  long-term  sustainability  of  athletics  on  this 
campus. 

That  fissure  is  a  result  of  circumstance.  For 
the  first  couple  years  after  U  of  T  pulled  out, 
services  like  athletics  and  Hart  House  took  it  in 
stride.  They  could  always  go  lo  the  students  and 
demand  another  fee  increase.  They  could  always 
go  10  that  well. 

But  now,  the  province  has  said  students  actu- 
ally get  a  say  in  how  much  they  have  to  pay  on 
top  of  their  tuition.  And  students  arc  saying: 
"You  want  more?  You  go  back  to  the  well  you 
were  drawing  from  before.  This  one's  dry." 

Both  wells  say  they 're  dry .  But  who  is,  really? 
Cash-strapped  students,  or  a  university  with  an 
excellent  bottom  line?  You  decide.  All  we  know 
is  that,  in  the  long  run,  students  and  the  depart- 
ments that  provide  non-academic  services  are 
on  the  same  side;  fighting  against  an  administra- 
fion  that's  robbing  them  both. 

McGregor  el  al.  know  this.  They  can  pass  as 
many  budgets  as  they  like;  but  they  know  the 
only  real  chance  they've  got  for  stability  is  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  university  administration 
to  start  paying  for  their  costs  again.  Of  course, 
taking  on  Rob  Prichard  is  never  a  task  lobe  taken 
lightly,  especially  when  he's  your  employer. 
That,  in  the  end,  is  their  choice,  however:  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  student  payers,  or 
keep  fighting  with  them  the  way  they  are  now, 
and  losing  scads  of  money  doing  so. 

What  this  campus  really  needs  right  now  is  for 
someone  with  the  status  of  McGregor,  or  Hart 
House  warden  Peter  Turner,  or  any  other  student 
service  boss,  to  stand  up  and  say:  look,  we  need 
money,  and  the  university  administration  is  kill- 
ing us  by  not  providing  it.  It's  not  the  students' 
fault;  it's  yours,  Rob.  It's  yours.  Governing 
Council. 

Of  course,  we  doubt  anyone  employed  by  U 
of  T  is  going  to  say  anything  to  protect  their 
employees,  or  their  student  users.  It  would  fly 
too  much  in  the  face  of  tradition. 
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CANADIAN  HYPOCRISY 


One  has  to  wonder  about  two 
countries  that  threaten  go  lo  war 
over  fish  sticks. 

With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  El  Salvador/Honduras  soccer 
wa^,  the  current  dispute  between 
the  sovereign  nations  of  Canada 
and  Spain  has  to  be  one  of  the 
most  potentially  ludicrous  inter- 
national conflicts  this  writer  has 
ever  heard  of. 

It's  not  the  first  fish  war,  of 
course.  Argentina  is  firing  on  and 
actually  sinking  Tiawanesc  boats 
in  its  own  waters. 

Of  course,  maybe  the  Argen- 
tinians just  didn't  have  that  neat 
little  Canadian  net-slashing  in- 
vention, the  Captain  Picard-cvok- 
ing  "warp-culter."  (Whenever  I 
hear  the  word,  1  can't  help  think- 
ing: "Engage  warp  cutters,  and 
send  oui  a  solilon  pulse.  Mr.  Data. 
Make  ii  so."  It's  like  Mike  Myers' 
Wayne  said  of  Gulf  War  corre- 
spondent Wolf  Blilzer:  you  know 
they  just  made  up  the  name  for 
the  war.) 

Despite  the  nifty  weapon 
names,  reaction  among  Canadi- 
ans, especially  young  ones,  re- 
mains skeptical — although  a  lit- 
tle bit  less  so  every  lime  Pam 
Wallin  interviews  another  shriek- 
ing Eurocrat  onPrime  Time  News. 

Youth's  skepticism  was  well 
encapsulated  in  a  recent  article 


by  Gargoyle  editor-elect  Duncan 
MacDonell,  casUgating  journal- 
ist Mike  Duffy  (who,  frankly, 
evokes  a  sea  cow  a  little  himselO 
for  asking  why  the  environmen- 
tally-minded are  not  1 00  per  cent 
behind  deploying  the  warp  cut- 
ters and  filling  St.  John's  jails 
with  Galicians  ("Slant:  The  great 
George  Bush  war,"  Mar.  16). 


Bruce 

ROLSTON 


"Let's  admit  it,"  MacDonell 
writes.  "Canada  is  in  the  wrong  to 
sei/x  a  fishing  trawler  that  is  more 
than  200  miles  offshore.  We  can' t 
claim  any  moral  high  ground  in 
the  turbot  'war'  because  we  broke 
both  international  law  and  an 
unspoken,  mutually  understood, 
moral  code.  The  Spanish  ambas- 
sador is  right  to  call  us  pirates." 

A  valid  point.  MacDonell's 
argument  is  that  sins  against  the 
environment  are  not  worth  break- 
ing international  law  over.  Oth- 
ers, like  the  Globe  and  Mail,  have 
gone  farther,  saying  Canada's 
environmental  sins  are  so  great  in 
extent  and  number,  we  are,  in  a 
word,  hypocrites.  Canada  is  be- 
ing hypocritical,  no  doubt.  But 
rectifying  that  hypocrisy  does  not 
mean  laying  hands  off  everybody. 


It  means  bringing  up  our  domes- 
tic standard  to  our  foreign  one. 

A  better  response,  surely,  is  to 
treat  our  own  citizens  with  the 
same  harsh  determination  to  toe 
an  environmentally  sound  policy 
that  we  are  applying  to  foreign- 
ers. Own  own  people  who  de- 
stroyed our  fisheries  should  see 
their  resources  confiscated,  and 
themselves  locked  up  with  the 
Spaniards. 

r  m  not  talking  about  the  aver- 
age fisherman,  here,  but  those 
higher  up.  There  should  be  a  na- 
tional inquiry  into  who  commit- 
ted such  gross  failures  of  stew- 
ardship: the  so-far  nameless 
quota-setters  in  the  fisheries  min- 
istry. They're  responsible.  They 
should  be  in  jail. 

It's  possible  that  our  own  envi- 
ronmental protection  laws  arc  not 
up  lo  snuff,  that  wc  can't  pros- 
ecute anyone.  Then  those  laws 
should  go  the  same  way  the  inter- 
national ones  did:  out  the  scup- 
pers, and  be  replaced  by  new, 
harsh,  retroactive  legislation. 

Only  if  all  that  were  to  occur, 
could  Canada  claim  the  "high 
ground"  we  all  seek.  There  is 
nothing  immoral  about  breaking 
bad  law.  And  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  finding  the  fish- 
thieves  in  our  midst,  even  as  we 
chase  away  those  at  the  gates. 


BACKTALK /e^^er5'  to  the  editor 


Time  to  say, 
"b'  bye" 

Re:  "Queen's  really  pulls  out  of 
OUSA,"  Mar.  23. 

An  open  letter  to  Barry 
McCartan,  Mike  Bums  and  Rick 
Martin. 

It's  ume  lo  go,  boys. 

I  am  writing  lo  invite  you  to 
join  me  in  the  private  sector.  As 
the  recent  events  at  Queen's  have 
shown,  your  jobs  as  professional 
student  politicians  are  quickly 
being  rendered  redundant.  If  not 
this  year,  then  next  year,  you'll 
be  out  of  work. 

r  m  sure  you  are  worried  about 
your  future  job  prospects:  After 
all,  some  of  you  have  worked  as 
professional  student  leaders  for 
over  a  decade,  and  have  credible 
skills  to  speak  of.  There  are  also 
tons,  if  not  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  who  arc  now 
paying  higher  tuition  who  will 
remember  your  role  in  the  On- 
tario Undergraduate  Student  Al- 
liance. Can  you  imagine  what  it 
will  be  like  to  face  one  of  your 
debt-ridden  colleagues  in  an  in- 
terview? Or  the  unemployment 
lin^? 

Bui  don't  worry.  It's  okay. 
There  is  still  time  to  leave  with 


honour.  Let's  get  together  at  the 
Future  Bakery  to  plan  your  or- 
derly exit  from  student  politics 
before  an  angry  mob  has  you 
lynched. 

Together,  over  a  coffee,  we 
will  try  to  find  dignified  jobs  for 
the  architects  of  higher  luifion  in 
Ontario. 

I  hear  Newt  Gingrich  is  look- 
ing for  a  couple  of  well-dressed 
ass-lickers. 

Jason  (proud  to  know  when  it 
was  time  to  move  on )  Ziedenberg 
9T3 

Not  a  matter 
of  semantics 

Re:  Tiffany  Johnsen's  article 
(Tues.Mar.  14)  "Taking  Sides: 
Campus  Views  on  Abortion" 
1  strongly  object  to  Johnsen's  use 
of  the  term  "pro-abortion."  She 
should  have  said  "pro-choice." 
We  individuals  in  favour  of  hav- 
ing a  choice  in  the  matter  are  not 
"pro"  having  abortions — we  are 
"pro "  having  the  right  lo  make 
the  choice. 

More  offensive  than  this,  how- 
ever, is  Johnsen's  uivializing  of 
Ihe  murder  of  doctors  who  per- 
form abortions.  Johnsen  refers  lo 


these  murders  merely  as  "inci- 
dents in  Canada  and  the  US  in- 
volving the  deaths  of  doctors." 
Let's  call  it  like  il  is:  the  murder 
of  doctors  who  believe  in  choice 
by  the  unstable,  lunatic  fringe  of 
militant  anti-choicers. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  a 
woman's  rights  over  her  own 
body  are  being  seriously  threat- 
ened, I  would  hope  to  see  the 
Varsity  take  a  femininst  stance. 

Sandra  C.  Neill 
UCIII 
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The  Greek  Letter  Society  open  to  scrunity 


BY  GREG  TODD 

Ann  Williams'  opinion  piece  on  frater- 
nities, sororities  and  the  conspiratorial 
SAC  executive  was  so  misleading  and 
full  of  errors  that  I  felt  compelled  to 
respond  with  an  opinion  piece  of  my 
own. 

As  a  member  of  a  fraternity,  Sigma 
Nu,  and  next  year's  SAC  vice-president 
(administration),  I  was  deeply  offended 
that  Williams  could  be  so  ignorant  when 
it  comes  to  frats,  especially  since  she 
lived  at  Kappa  KappaGamma  and  rushed 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi.  Her  ranting  about 
fraternities  being  exclusionary  is  quite 
simply  not  true. 

Although  women  may  not  join  men's 
houses  and  vice  versa,  this  can  hardly  be 
discriminatory,  as  there  are  parallel,  and 
equal  organizations  with  strong  interac- 
tions and  ties  between  each  other.  And 
besides,  doesn't  the  U  of  T  Women's 
Centre  ban  men  from  their  meetings?  I 
didn't  hear  Williams  complaining  about 
that.  My  house,  as  well  as  any  other  on 
campus,  is  open  to  anyone  who  shows 
that  they  genuinely  care  about  the  hruse 
and  the  people  in  it. 

My  experience  at  the  fraternity  has 
been  nothing  but  positive.  Not  only  have 
I  met  literally  hundreds  of  people  through 
the  fraternity  system,  but  I  have  made  a 
close  group  of  friends  both  in  Sigma  Nu 
and  the  other  houses.  1  know  I  can  de- 
pend on  my  brothers  for  support,  whether 
it  is  in  school,  in  student  politics  or  my 
personal  life.  That  is  really  important  to 
me. 

Additionally,  because  we  have  so 
many  chapters  across  Canada  and  the 
U.S.,  we  are  also  able  to  travel  to  any 
chapter,  meet  the  brothers,  and  stay  at  the 
fraternity  house  there.  Road  trips  are  one 
of  the  best  experiences  we  have.  You 
meet  people  and  see  places  you  never 
would  have  otherwise.  Fraternities  and 
sororities  are  about  people — not  throw- 
ing huge  keg  parties  and  being  bigots. 

In  terms  of  SAC  funding  of  fraterni- 
ties, we  have  no  plans  to  extend  project 
aid  to  individual  frats.  Neither  SAC  nor 
I  suspect  most  fraternities  would  want  so 
much  involvement  by  the  administrative 
at  U  of  T.  Rather,  the  new  project  aid 
guidelines  will  allow  a  blanket  organiza- 


tion like  the  Greek  Fraternal  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  all  the  houses  in 
the  fraternity  community,  to  become  rec- 
ognized, take  a  more  active  role  in  cam- 
pus life,  and  maybe  book  a  few  rooms. 
That' s  it — there  is  no  masonic  conspiracy 
out  to  get  you. 

Williams  also  claimed  in  her  article 
that  fraternities  and  sororities  do  nothing 
but  party.  One  problem  the  fraternity 
community  does  have  is  that  it  does  not 
publicize  the  good  things  it  does.  Through 
the  Greek  Fraternal  Association,  the  com- 


mittee which  links  many  of  the  houses 
together,  we  ran  Greek  Week  last  Sep- 
tember. The  events,  including  concerts, 
a  talent  show,  a  barbecue,  a  car  wash,  and 
a  baseball  tournament,  raised  close  to 
$5,000  for  the  Casey  House  AIDS  hos- 
pice. Gamma  Phi  Beta  aAd  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  held  the  all-fraternity  ball  this  year, 
raising  a  huge  amount  of  money  for 
charity  as  well.  Almost  every  house  has 
a  philanthropy  chair  in  charge  of  finding 
ways  to  help  out  surrounding  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  an  official  charity.  Many 


of  the  women's  houses,  including  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi  and  Alpha  Pi,  host  spaghetti 
dinners  and  dessert  nights  to  raise  money 
for  charity.  The  whole  fraternity  com- 
munity turns  out  for  these  events.  For 
several  years,  my  house  has  solicited 
donations  for  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety outside  of  area  beer  stores  in  May, 
raising  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  worthy 
cause.  As  a  pledge,  myself  and  my  pledge 
brothers  served  lunch  to  the  homeless  at 
the  Scott  Mission. 
Sure  we  have  fun,  and  maybe  some  of 


us  drink  a  few  beers,  but  community 
service  and  philanthropy  are  required  by 
the  fraternity  community,  and  we  have 
fun  thinking  of  creative  ways  to  help 
people.  That's  what  fraternity  life  is  all 
about — putting  other  people,  your  fra- 
ternity brothers  or  sisters,  and  the  larger 
society,  before  yourself.  It's  a  real  shame 
you  never  figured  that  out,  Ann. 

Greg  Todd  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Nu,  and 
the  Students'  Administrative  Council's 
vice-president  ( administration ). 


Frats — separate  but  equal 


BY  ALEC  WILLIAMS 

I  am  responding  to  the  unsubstantiated 
generalizations  made  by  Ann  Williams 
about  male  and  female  fraternities.  As  a 
member  of  a  male  fraternity,  I  disagree 
strongly  with  the  supposition  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  fraternities.  Further,  I  also 
have  not  seen  the  discrimination  by  race 
or  colour,  sexual  orientation,  age  and 
class  purported  by  Williams. 

Fraternities  are  not  useless  when  they 
provide  a  family  environment  for  stu- 
dents who  are  living  away  from  home  for 
the  first  time.  Members  of  fraternities 
can  turn  to  their  new  found  "brothers" 
and  "sisters"  if  they  need  help.  Fraterni- 
ties are  not  useless  then  they  provide  low 
cost  housing  to  well  over  600  University 
of  Toronto  students.  Fraternities  are  not 
useless  if  they  provide  learning  experi- 
ences to  students  that  are  involved  in  an 
organization  that  is  administered  to  the 
members  themselves. 

Fraternity  members  also  take  respon- 
sible positions  that  deal  with  house  fi- 
nance, house  maintenance,  charitable 
organizations,  membership  recruitment 
and  social  functions.  In  this  way,  frater- 
nities promote  sound  learning,  lime  man- 
agement, leadership  skills,  interpersonal 
skills,  brotherhood  or  sisterhood  and 
proper  moral  conduct. 

My  fraternity  currently  has  17  mem- 
bers. We  have  four  members  of  Jewish 
descent,  one  of  African  descent  and  three 
of  Asian  descent.  Clearly  we  are  not 
racist.  We  have  four  Catholics,  three 


Protestant,  four  Jews,  and  two  agnostics. 
Clearly  we  do  not  discriminate  by  reli- 
gion. 

We  also  have  members  ranging  in  age 
from  1 8  to  37.  Clearly  we  are  not  ageists. 
About  one  year  ago,  a  brother  "came 
out."  He  still  lives  in  the  fraternity  house, 
and  still  participates  in  fraternity  activi- 
ties at  will.  Clearly  we  do  not  discrimi- 
nate by  sexual  orientation. 

Fraternities  only  accept  members  of 
one  gender.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  young 
students  not  to  live  in  unsupervised  co- 
ed housing.  Male  University  of  Toronto 
students  have  20  fraternities  to  choose 
from,  while  female  students  have  seven 
to  choose  from.  I  do  not  understand  how 
Williams  could  consider  27  thriving  fra- 
ternities as  "sexist"  or  "fringe"  organiza- 
tions. 

Some  people  consider  fraternities  to 
be  elitist  organizations.  It  is  believed  that 
1)  one  must  know  a  member  of  a  frater- 
nity, 2)  that  one  must  come  from  an 
affluent  background,  and  3)  that  one 
must  be  above  a  certain  level  of  attrac- 
tiveness before  being  invited  to  join. 
This  is  simply  not  true. 

If  "beer  drinking,  pick-up  fests"  are  so 
awful  then  why  do  students  turn  out  in 
throngs  to  the  Hangar,  Victoria  College, 
St.  Michael's  College  and  New  College 
pubs?  Further,  why  do  students  go  in 
mass  to  institutions  like  the  Madison, 
Brunswick  House,  and  Study  Hall,  or  go 
to  parties  at  on-campus  residences? 

Why  are  people  like  Gareth  Spanglett 
(of  Lambda  Chi)  and  Greg  Todd  (of 


Frats:  centres  for  philanthropy? 

Sigma  Nu)  on  SAC?  They  are  there 
because  they  werevoted  in  democrati- 
cally, after  being  scrutinized  by  fellow 
students  who  voted  them  into  their  re- 
speaive  positions — clearly  positions  that 
the  democratic  process  would  not  allow 
"yokels"  to  attain. 

Most  organizations  recognized  by 
SAC  cater  to  small  groups  of  people  with 
specific  interests.  Not  everybody  speaks 
Italian,  believes  in  Islam,  has  an  interest 
in  law,  likes  the  outdoors,  plays  lacrosse, 
is  a  Reformer,  partakes  in  folk  dancing 
or  is  capable  of  juggling.  Yet  there  exists 
a  recognized  organization  or  club  for 
each  of  these  specific  interests.  Fraterni- 
ties on  the  other  hand,  have  so  much 
more  to  offer  their  potential  members, 


are  not  discriminatory  or  elitist,  and  there- 
fore are  less  exclusive  than  most  organi- 
zations recognized  by  SAC. 

I  hope  that  people  use  good  judge- 
ment in  considering  the  unsubstantiated 
generalizations  presented  in  Williams 
arguments  against  recognizing  fraterni- 
ties. This  woman  is  obviously  bitter  about 
her  encounter  with  a  particular  fraternity 
or  individual  fraternity  person.  Fraterni- 
ties as  a  group  do  not  deserve  the  un- 
founded, slanderous  criticisms  she  has 
directed  towards  them. 

Alec  Williams  is  a  non-drinking,  37 year- 
old,  less-than-average-looking  male fra- 
ternity member  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 


Hooroi  for 
kids! 


I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  to  the  editor,  saying 
kids  should  be  able  to  vote  in 
elections  because  they  "do  art, 
play,  create  selves  who  become 
the  future's  adults,  give  and  get 
hugs,  create  communities  and 
friendships,"  etc.  ("Kids  are 
people,  too,"  Feb.  7). 

It  was  neat.  I  liked  it  a  lot.  So 
did  my  best  friend  Jim.  He  sits 
next  to  me  inMiss  Fraser's  class 
and  has  fiinny  teeth  but  is  really 
smart.  I  also  have  a  dog  named 
Sam  who  bites  people  and  sleeps 
on  the  bed.  Jim  and  I  really  want 
to  vote  soon.  So  does  Sam. 

My  favourite  politicians  are 
Mike  Harris  and  Mr.  Dress-up. 
I  also  like  Bob  Rae  because  be 
looks  like  the  old  lady  next  door 
who' s  really  nice  and  lets  us  use 
her  garbage  door  asaball  hockey 
net.  I  like  Mr.  Clinton  too  be- 
cause he  has  a  cat  and  a  preuy 
wife  who  keeps  his  house  so 
clean  they  call  it  the  White 
House,  I  think. 

The  other  day  I  was  watching 
the  television  and  I  saw  about 
"universal  suffering"  and 
women  fighting  to  get  the  vote  a 
long  time  ago  (this  was  a  history 
show).  But  kids  have  been 
pressed  too,  like  you  said.  My 
mum  and  my  big  sister  are  al- 
ways yelling  at  me  and  at  Christ- 
mas I  did  not  get  ice  skates  like 
Billy  Duggins  whose  are  like 


ski  boots  the  same  as  the  pros 
wear.  Jim  and  I  and  ray  Dad  like 
what  you  wrote  in  your  article 
about  girls,  "to  deny  them  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  contribute  to 
the  decision-making  process."  Es- 
pecially Susie  Harrison,  because 
she  has  freckles  and  red  hair  and 
smells  and  is  ugly.  I  hate  her  (So 
does  Sam.  He  growls — grir-like 
that.) 

Also  I  would  very  much  like  to 
be  a  "huge  market  for  toys  and 
other  advertising  campaigns," 
Yes!  I  woiild  vote  for  a  law  that 
all  kids  get  a  new  bicycle  every 
summer  including  my  baby 
brother  Timmy.  This  would  re- 
duce automobiles  and  air  pollu- 
tion. (Baby  Timmy  made  an  "X" 
with  dog  poo  in  the  sandbox  so 
Dad  says  he  can  vote,  too).  Also, 
ail  kids  should  gel  a  free  car  from 
their  parents. 

This  would  be  good  for  the 
economy  and  the  world  and  would 
help  kids  learn  to  drive  better.  (I 
would  have  known  how  to  drive 
for  a  very  long  time.  Dad  showed 
me  the  steering  wheel  and  that  the 
brake  pedal  is  on  the  right  and  the 
go  pedal  on  the  left.) 

FACT:  grown-ups  cause  a  lot 
more  car  accidents  than  kids,  so 
maybe  they  should  leave  the  driv- 
ing to  US!! 

Mum  and  Dad  did  not  help  me 
type  this  (Well,  maybe  a  bit  at 
first).  I  promised  them  not  to  vote 
for  any  left-winged  Socialisms. 
They  are  bad  They  hale  Santa 
Glaus  and  kill  dogs  and  cats  and 
rabbits.  My  dad  also  says  they  are 
very  small  and  hard  to  see  and  he 


will  show  them  to  me  when  we 
vote  so  we  know  (and  Sam,  too). 

However.  Mumsays  thatDad 
may  be  too  busy  at  work  getting 
pissed,  which  he  does  a  lot  she 
says.  When  I  finish  grade  four 
and  go  to  university  and  be- 
come a  doctor  (t>r  a  fireman),  I 
am  going  to  work  in  a  big  office 
and  get  pissed  just  like  my  fa- 
ther (or  an  astronaut).  Jim  also 
wants  to  become  a  doctor  but 
Dad  says  that  being  very  smart 
he  will  probably  become  a 
blood-sucking  lawyer  like  his 
father.  (If  I  become  adoctorand 
make  people  bleed,  could  Jim 
and  I  work  together?  Would  we 
work  in  hospitals  or  in  offices 
getting  pissed?) 

Mum  says  I  must  go  to  bed 
now.  I  have  a  really  busy  day  at 
school  tomorrow  at  school.  It  is 
my  turn  to  use  the  sharp  pointy 
scissors  and  Miss  Fraser  has 
promised  to  show  us  a  movie 
about  cows  and  farms  and  where 
milk  comes  from. 

Following  that,  I  will  chair 
the  Children's  Coalition  for  the 
Eradication  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
before  meeting  with  the  princi- 
pal to  discuss  my  "Pets  in  the 
Classroom"  proposals.  Jim  says 
he  won't  back  me  on  this  one 
but  I'll  slip  him  an  extra  peanut 
butter  and  jelly  sandwich  and 
my  Wayne  Gretzky  rookie  card, 
sol  don't  foresee  any  problems. 

(Besides,  Sam  will  be  there 
too — grrrr). 

Andrew  Hume 
Woodsworth  College 


more  BACKTALK 


Critic 
misunderstood 

With  reference  to  the  article  "New 
loans  prove  too  costly,"  (Mar. 
23),  I  was  misquoted. 

My  reference  to  a  "complete 
flop"  was  not  a  reference  to  the 
concept  of  income-contingent 
repayment  loans  but  rather  to  the 
pilot  project  conducted  by  the 
provincial  government. 

The  ministry '  s  pilot  project  was 
so  extremely  limited  in  scope  as 
to  render  its  results  meaningless. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
income-contingent  repayment 
loans  can  benefit  both  students 
and  the  provincial  government. 
Only  a  thorough  analysis,  not  a 
half-hearted  piolt  project,  will 
provide  this  information. 

Dalton  McGuinty,  MPP 
Official  Opposition  Critic 
Colleges  and  Universities 

Canada's 
actions 
questionable 

1  must  commend  the  Varsity  for 
publishing  Tanya  Talaga's  arti- 
cle "Chinese-Canadian  claim 


taken  to  UN,"  Mar.  23. 

That  the  Chinese-Canadian 
community  must  continuously 
negotiate  and  re-negotiate  with 
the  federal  government  for  com- 
pensation and  a  formal  apology 
disgusts  me. 

The  federal  government's  treat- 
ment of  Chinese  immigrants  in 
the  past  (i.e.  the  head  tax  and 
exclusion  act)  was  clearly  racist. 
Why  Ottawa  cannot  acknowledge 
this  fact  is  mind-boggling,  to  say 
the  least. 

What  makes  Ottawa's  reluc- 
tance even  more  insulting  is  that 
fact  that  the  Japanese-Canadian 
community  was  recently  compen- 
sated for  "similar"  acts  of  racism 
during  World  War  II.  I  am,  of 
course,  not  saying  that  the  Japa- 
nese-Canadian community  did 


not  deserve  what  they  received. 
However,  when  thousands  of 
Japanese-Canadians  were  un- 
justly taken  to  concentration 
camps,  hundreds  of  Chinese-Ca- 
nadians were  indiscriminately 
taken  with  them.  Yet  the  federal 
government  continues  to  ada- 
mantly refuse  compensation  and 
rectification  of  its  appalling  er- 
rors against  the  Chinese  commu- 
nity. 

As  a  Chinese  person,  and  more 
importantly  as  a  Canadian,  I  am 
ashamed  that  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment has  pushed  the  Chinese 
community  to  ask  the  United 
Nations  to  resolved  their  claim. 

I  have  always  considered 
Canada  to  be  a  country  which 
respects  the  concepts  of  justice 
and  equality.  Obviously,  I  have 
been  wrong! 

Eddie  Chan 
Trinity  III 
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John  Sewell  on  the  shape  of  the  city 


BY  Kevin  Sager 

Urban  centres  of  the  future  will 
begin  to  resemble  those  from  the 
past,  according  to  John  Sewell, 
former  mayor  of  Toronto  and  a 
columnist  for  Now  magazine. 

Sewell,  who  has  chaired  the 
Commission  on  Planning  and 
Development  Reform  in  Ontario, 
and  the  Metro  Toronto  Housing 
Authority,  told  an  Erindale  Col- 
lege audience  on  Tuesday  night 
he  disapproves  of  the  direction 
much  of  the  urban  centres  and 
suburbs  have  gone  since  the  late 
1940s. 

Sewell  began  by  giving  a  back- 
ground of  planning  throughout 
this  century,  especially  the  early 
work  of  people  such  as  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  who  wanted  to 
move  away  from  the  dense,  grid 
formula  that  cities  had  previously 
known  to  a  more  open,  flowing 
road  system  with  lots  of  green 
spaces. 

Following  1 945,  he  says,  areas 
likeThomcrest  village  and  num- 
ber Valley  village  began  to  "lake 
on  a  life  of  their  own,"  referring 
to  the  modem  style  urban  plan- 
ning pursues  in  these  areas. 

Sewell  also  described  experi- 
mental attempts  to  tear  down  de- 
crepit areas  of  the  city  and  start 
over.  At  one  time,  he  said,  a  plan 
was  in  the  work.s  to  tear  down  the 
old  Regent  Park  and  rebuild  it 
with  green  space,  but  that  plan 
was  cancelled. 

"That  was  the  vision  at  the 
time... We  can  plan  and  build  the 
perfect  community  with  lots  of 
green  spaces."  he  said. 

But  now  the  communal  atmos- 
phere of  a  dense  city  had  been 
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lost,  particularly  in  some  public 
housing  projects. 

"It's  very  hard  to  police  some 
of  these  communities,  where  there 
are  no  sidewalks,  large  open 
spaces  at  night  that  can  be  used 
by  drug  dealers,"  he  said. 

Sewell  also  spoke  of  the  mis- 
take of  getting  rid  of  old,  often 
historic  buildings,  to  make  way 
for  the  new.  Atone  point,  he  says. 
Old  City  Hall  was  slated  to  be 
torn  down,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  Nathan  Philips  Square  and 
the  Eaton  Centre. 

Sewell  then  presented  slides 
showing  how  this  might  have 
looked. 


"Most  people  would  agree,  that 
it's  a  fortunate  thing  they  didn't 
tear  down  the  Old  City  Hall  to 
make  way  for  the  new,  but  chose 
instead  to  build  the  Eaton  Centre 
and  [Nathan  Philips]  around  it," 
he  said.  While  no  one  can  stop 
progress,  looking  back  to  the  sim- 
pler, older  designs  of  city  centres 
is  a  good  idea  to  solve  modem 
urban  problems,  he  says. 

Sewell  criticized  the  generic 
design  of  modem  shopping  malls 
and  the  innovations  of  suburbia. 
For  example,  separating  houses 
from  major  streets  with  walls, 
and  placing  too  much  value  on 
large  lots  and  backyard  spaces. 


took  away  from  a  sense  of  com- 
munity. 

"Is  this  more  beautiful?  Is  it 
more  efficient?  It  seems  we've 
got  this  culture  that  says  this  is 
the  way  to  go,"  he  said. 

Sewell  says  urban  planners  will 
gradually  move  back  to  streets 
based  on  grids  and  lively, 
crowded  communities. 

The  talk  was  attended  by 
Mississauga  mayor  Hazel 
McCallion,  civic  leaders  and 
many  faculty  members. 
McCallion  took  the  opportunity 
to  gently  scold  the  fact  that  few 
Mississaugans  were  taking  an 
active  interest  in  city  planning. 
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Robarts  may  become  more  kiddie  friendly 

Libraries  looic  at  access 
to  staclcs  for  parents 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Policies  may  be  introduced  which 
will  make  Robarts  Library  more 
accommodating  for  parents. 

Currently  the  library  does  not 
allow  children  into  the  stacks  on 
floors  nine  to  14,  even  if  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  parent,  accord- 
ing to  Norma  Lewis,  who  is  li- 
brary services  co-ordinator  for 
Robarts  and  the  other  central  li- 
braries. 

Lewis  says  this  is  to  protect  the 
library  from  liability,  should  a 
child  become  injured  while  in  the 
stacks. 

"If  a  small  one  is  scurrying 
around  and  someone  is  pushing 
around  a  book  truck  and  they 
didn't  see  the  small  person,  then 
we  would  be  liable,"  she  said. 


She  says  there  are  also  con- 
cerns about  children  disturbing 
students  who  are  studying. 

Several  people  have  ap- 
proached library  administration 
and  expressed  concern  over  the 
practice. 

These  include  Claire  Murphy, 
who  works  with  a  single  parents 
group  at  Woodsworth  College, 
and  Jan  Nolan,  U  of  T's  family 
care  advisor. 

Murphy  says  she  first  become 
concerned  with  the  policy  earlier 
this  year  when  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  her  support  group  told  her 
about  an  incident  at  Robarts  last 
year  where  she  was  not  allowed 
to  go  up  to  the  stacks  with  her 
seven  year-old  son. 

"She  was  forced  to  leave  her 
child  unattended  in  the  Robarts 
Library  lobby,"  said  Murphy. 


'That's  abig  problem  in  my  eyes." 

Murphy  adds  that  she  had  heard 
about  parents  running  into  simi- 
lar problems  from  members  of 
her  group. 

"I've  heard  of  it  before.  I've 
heard  it  raised  three  times  this 
year  alone,"  said  Murphy.  "I'm 
sure  other  people  have  come 
across  this  issue  before." 

Lewis  says  that  library  offi- 
cials realize  there  are  more  stu- 
dents with  children  now  on  cam- 
pus, so  there  is  a  need  to  change 
the  policy. 

"We  realize  that  there  are  sin- 
gle parents  out  there  and  people 
are  coming  back  to  school  [after 
having  children],"  said  Lewis.  "So 
we  had  to  revisit  the  situation  and 
come  up  with  something." 

But  Lewis  says  that  details  of  a 
new  policy  have  to  be  worked  out 


Students  start  science 
mentorship  program 


BY  Aaron  Chan 
Varsity  Staff 

A  new  program  has  been  started 
by  U  of  T  students  to  promote 
interest  in  science  and  medicine 
at  local  Toronto  schools. 

The  program,  known  as  "Let's 
Talk  Science,"  was  first  started  at 
the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario in  1991,  and  has  been 
brought  here  by  Jeremy  Graham 
and  Darren  Brown. 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  10  get  people  in  high 
school  excited  about  science," 
Graham  said.  "We  want  to  make 
people  aware  that  science  is  not 
totally  intimidating.  We  are  not 
all  geeks  working  in  labs  in  base- 
ments. 

"[Science]  is  a  helluva  lot  of 
fun." 

According  to  Graham,  "Let's 
Talk  Science"  will  match  up  in- 
terested secondary  and  elemen- 
tary teachers  with  a  pair  of  stu- 
dents, one  from  graduate  studies, 
and  the  other  from  medical  school . 
The  students  would  then  discuss 
with  the  teacher  various  acUvi- 
ties  to  supplement  the  curricu- 
lum. 

As  well,  the  students  would 
serve  as  sources  of  expertise  for 
the  teachers,  and  as  mentors  and 
role  models  for  the  students. 

Darren  Brown,  in  charge  of 
organizing  the  medical  students, 
felt  that  the  program  would  be  a 
way  for  the  university  to  make 
links  with  the  local  community. 


"This  is  part  of  a  movement 
within  the  faculty  to  get  students 
back  into  the  community,  and 
doing  things  with  the  commu- 
nity," he  said.  "U  of  T  Medicine 
is  interested  in  targeting  inner- 
city  schools  with  a  population 
under-reprcseniation  at  university 
and  medical  school,  due  to  a  lack 
of  exposure  to  science." 

As  in  London,  the  response 
from  local  schools  has  been  en- 
tirely positive. 

According  to  Martha  Thobe, 
vice-principal  of  Carleton  Vil- 
lage Senior  Public  School,  teach- 
ers were  "looking  forward"  to  the 


program,  and  eager  to  sign  up. 

"I'm  really  excited  about  the 
program,"  Thobe  said.  "[Let's 
Talk  Science]  is  a  terrific  oppor- 
tunity to  have  our  teachers  work 
with  graduate  students  to  improve 
their  expertise,  and  to  have 
mentoring  and  role-modeling  for 
our  students." 

Ron  Kendall,  principal  of 
Eastdale  Collegiate  Institute,  ech- 
oed her  sentiments. 

"A  lot  of  our  kids  are  inner- 
city  kids  that  have  not  considered 
a  career  in  science  in  its  entirety," 
he  said.  "[This  program]  is  en- 
richment, with  no  cost." 
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and  the  changes  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  staff 

"We  are  sensitive  to  the  issue, 
but  we  have  to  balance  it  with 
what  we  have  to  do  in  the  li- 
brary," said  Lewis. 

Murphy  met  with  Lewis  ear- 
lier this  month  and  said  the  li- 
brary is  receptive  to  the  concerns 
she  expressed. 

"The  library  was  very  positive 
and  co-operative  in  terms  of  hear- 
ing [about]  the  issue  and  working 
on  it,"  Murphy  said. 

Jan  Nolan,  says  she  is  also 
pleased  with  response  from  li- 
brary administration  on  the  issue. 

'II  see  this  as  a  very  positive 
process,"  said  Nolan.  "We  could 
come  up  with  a  policy  where  par- 
ents are  granted  access  [to  the 
stacks]  and  the  safety  of  children 
and  the  library  [resources  are  en- 
sured]." 

Issues  like  this  affect  a  lot  of 
students,  says  Nolan.  There  are 
lots  of  students  with  children,  she 
says,  and  they  are  just  not  gradu- 
ate and  part-time  students,  as  is 
the  common  perception. 

"There  are  1 8  to  20  year-olds 
coming  out  of  high  school  with 
children,"  said  Nolan.  "There  arc 
a  lot  of  full-time  undergrads  who 
have  families." 

And  she  says  that  though  U  of 
T  has  been  making  changes  to  be 
more  accommodating  for  students 
with  children,  there  still  needs  to 
more  changes.  / 

"I  think  the  university  has  made 
some  big  strides  but  it  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go,"  said  Nolan. 


Gillian  Morton. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Advocacy  aim  of 
centre  co-ordinator 


Pro-active  is  the  new  buzz  word 
at  the  University  of  Toronto's 
Women's  Centre. 

This  year,  Gillian  Morton,  a 
Yale  University  grad,  has  been 
chosen  to  be  the  new  co- 
ordinator at  the  centre. 

"I  see  the  centre  as  one  of 
advocacy  on  issues  of  racism, 
anti-Semitism,  homophobia, 
sexism,  classism,  disability  and 
ageism,"  says  Morton. 

An  activist,  Morton  says  that 
while  the  work  the  centre  does 
interests  her  politically,  she 
wants  to  push  the  centre's  man- 
date beyond  politics  to  include 
more  counselling  and  support 
services. 

"The  notion  of  peer  counsel- 
ling is  quite  important  to  the 
women's  centre,  particularly 
women  of  diverse  backgrounds 


getting  together,"  she  says. 

In  fact,  the  centre  plans  on 
doing  some  peer  counselling  at 
local  Toronto  high  schools — 
offering  an  alternative  to  the 
counselling  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education  provides  its  stu- 
dents. 

Reaching  out  to  women  of 
diverse  cultures,  ages  and  back- 
grounds will  still  be  a  main  goal 
of  the  centre,  Morton  says. 

Fighting  U  of  T's  often  con- 
servative attitudes  and  make- 
up doesn't  frighten  Morton. 

"In  every  conservative  insti- 
tution, there  are  pockets  of  radi- 
cals. I  would  see  the  Women's 
Centre  as  being  a  pan  of  that. 
The  women  I've  met  here  are 
not  part  of  the  conservative 
group.  Not  by  a  long  shot." 

Tanya  Talaga 
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Flaxseed  may  cut  risk  of  cancer 


Early  findings  are  encouraging,  says  U  of  T  researclier 


BY  Jim  BRrocES 
Varsity  Staff 

A  U  of  T  researcher  is  cautiously 
opiimistic  about  findings  that  a 
compound  found  in  flaxseed  may 
cut  down  on  the  incidence  of  can- 
cer. 

Lilian  Thompson,  a  professor 
in  the  department  of  nutritional 


sciences,  presented  findings  last 
week  at  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Cancer  Research's  an- 
nual meeting  in  Toronto  that 
lignan,  a  compound  found  in  flax- 
seed and  other  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, can  reduce  the  growth  of 
breast  cancer  tumours  by  as  much 
as  50  per  cent. 
To  this  point,  testing  has  only 


been  done  on  rats  given  carcino- 
gens to  promote  mammary  tu- 
mours. After  13  weeks,  the  rats 
were  given  either  flaxseed,  flax- 
seed oil,  or  pure  lignan  isolated 
from  the  seed  in  naturally  occur- 
ring levels. 

"In  animals  treated  with  lignan, 
we  found  that  the  tumour  size 
was  over  50  per  cent  smaller," 


Thompson  said.  "The  rate  of 
grc^vth  was  very  slow." 

Thompson  said  that  during  the 
seven-week  treatment  period, 
new  tumours  also  began  to  de- 
velop. However,  rats  treated  with 
lignan  were  also  less  prone  to 
developing  new  tumours. 

"This  is  the  first  evidence  that 
shows  that  lignan  can  affect  tu- 


Dead  cell  matter  for  your  Alma  Mater 

Cross-country  survey  to  link 
health  and  lifestyle  to  disease 


BY  Jim  Bridges 
Varsity  Staff 

If  you  are  a  U  of  T  graduate,  Tom 
Rohan  wants  the  details  of  your 
lifestyle,  a  history  of  your  health, 
and  your  toenails. 

Rohan,  an  associate  professor 
with  U  of  T's  department  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  is  one  of  the 
researchers  behind  a  massive 
cross-Canada  study  of  diet,  life- 
style and  health  begun  last  month 
to  attempt  to  link  those  three  fac- 


tors to  the  incidence  of  disease. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  over 
100,000  university  alumni  across 
the  country  will  receive  35  pages 
of  questionnaires  asking  every- 
thing from  their  smoking  history 
and  diet  over  the  past  year,  to 
sunlight  exposure  and,  in  the  case 
of  women,  a  detailed  reproduc- 
tive history.  In  addition,  respond- 
ents are  also  asked  to  provide 
several  body  measurements — 
such  as  weight,  height,  and  waist 
size — and  samples  of  hair  and 


A  pill  that  surpresses  hunger 
watch  for  it!  (honest!) 


cuttings  from  each  of  their  toe- 
nails. 

Rohan  said  there  are  several 
diseases  of  interest  to  researchers 
that  could  be  helped  by  the  study, 
such  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
diabetes. 

'There  has  been  a  lot  of  inter- 
est between  diet  and  lifestyle  fac- 
tors linked  to  disease,"  he  said. 

For  example,  researchers  will 
examine  links  between  dietary 
fat  and  the  risk  of  breast  and  pros- 
tate cancer,  or  the  relationship 
between  exercise  and  a  risk  of 
diabetes,  he  said. 

According  to  Rohan,  the  study, 
which  is  unique  in  its  examina- 
tion of  diet,  IS  comparable  in  si/c 
to  others  being  conducted  in  the 


United  States  and  Europe.  Con- 
ducted jointly  with  researchers  at 
the  universities  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, Alberta,  and  Western 
Ontario,  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
prospective  studies  of  its  kind. 

However,  the  project,  funded 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada,  is  not  expected  to  pro- 
duce any  findings  for  at  least  eight 
years,  Rohan  said. 

In  the  meantime,  some  re- 
spondents may  also  be  contacted 
in  four  to  eight  years  as  a  follow- 
upj 

In  addition  to  aiding  research- 
ers in  linking  lifestyle  to  disease, 
Rohan  said  the  study  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  establishing  new 
dietary  guidelines  in  the  future. 


mour  growth,"  she  said. 

Thompson  said  their  study  also 
found  lignan  may  be  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  colon  cancer. 

The  study  looked  at  68  differ- 
ent plant  foods,  evaluating  each 
for  its  lignan  content.  Flaxseed, 
however,  was  found  to  contain 
much  higher  levels  of  the  com- 
pound than  any  other  food  exam- 
ined —  as  high  as  800  times  as 
much  in  some  cases. 

Flaxseed  is  a  high-fibre  grain 
that  in  milled  form  is  contained  in 
some  cereals  and  baked  goods. 

Thompson  said  while  the  ex- 
act reason  for  lignan's  effective- 
ness is  not  entirely  understood, 
she  theorizes  that  it  may  be  a 
result  of  its  ability  to  interfere 
with  estrogen,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  breast  can- 
cer. 

"It  is  thought  that  it  may  have 
hormonal  effects,"  she  said. 

According  to  Thompson,  some 
studies  have  also  suggested  lignan 
may  also  inhibit  the  growth  of 
blood  vessels  in  tumours. 

The  study  is  entering  the  clini- 
cal stage,  with  testing  on  human 
subjects,  she  said. 

Researchers  will  also  try  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  levels 
of  dosage  and  attempt  to  better 
understand  how  lignan  is  proc- 
essed. 

Linking  diet,  and  specifically 
intake  of  fat  and  fibre,  to  cancer 
has  become  a  fast-growing  area 
of  rcscarchoverthcpa.st  few  years. 
Thompson  said  while  research  is 


progressing,  there  is  still  a  lot  to 
learn. 

"We  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  diet  is  one  of  the  envi- 
ronmental factors  affecting  the 
cancer  process,"  Thompson  said. 
"But  we  still  don't  know  what 
makes  it  tick.  In  recent  years, 
more  and  more  scientists  have 
been  looking  into  the  role  of  spe- 
cific components  of  the  diet. 

"If  you  know  what  is  in  the  diet 
that  is  helpful,  then  maybe  we 
can  make  recommendations  to 
the  diet." 

Despite  the  encouraging  find- 
ings, Thompson  says  her  team's 
study  is  still  in  its  early  stages, 
needing  to  be  tested  on  humans 
before  specific  recommendations 
can  be  made. 

"These  results  are  only  in  the 
experimental  animal  model.  We 
don't  know  if  it  will  happen  in  the 
human  model,"  she  said.  "People 
may  go  out  and  eat  flaxseed,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  say  it  will  reduce 
the  incidence  of  cancer." 

Instead,  people  should  view 
the  recent  findings  as  simply  an 
indicator  of  a  possible  link  be- 
tween increased  intake  of  lignan 
and  a  reduced  risk  of  cancer, 
Thompson  said. 

"I'm  worried  about  consumers 
getting  into  the  mood  of  eating 
Haxseed  to  cure  cancer,"  she  said. 
"(Our  findings  are)  encouraging 
news,  but  I  don't  like  it  to  get 
blown  out  of  proportion.  It  is  a 
significant  finding,  but  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  work  to  do." 
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POP  QUIZ 


SOLUTION 


You  need  to  find  a  place  for  next  year  or  this  summer 
that's  affordable,  close  to  campus,  and  friendly. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO?  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


In  a  recent  survey  of  Campus  Co-op  members: 

•  82%  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  Co-op  as  good  or  excellent 
•  74%  said  Co-op  is  good  or  excellent  in  terms  of  price 

•  93%  rated  their  fellow  members  as  good  or  excellent 

•  82%  believe  the  location  of  Co-op  to  be  excellent 


The  stats  tell  the  whole  story.  People  are  happy 
with  what  Campus  Co-op  has  to  offer.  They 
know  it's  tough  to  find  a  nicer  place  for  a  better  price. 
Our  members  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  houses  sur- 
round U  of  T  and  are  just  steps  away  from  classes. 
Also  some  of  our  houses  come  with  a  meal  plan.  This 
way  when  you  move  in  you  can  have  tasty  and  nutri- 
tious meals  at  a  price  that  you  can  easily  afford.  But 
the  best  thing  about  Campus  Co-op  has  to  be  the 
people  who  live  here.  We're  friendly  people  from  all 
different  types  of  backgrounds.  This  way  you're  guar- 
anteed to  make  at  least  a  few  close  friends.  The  truth 
is  that  if  you're  looking  for  a  great  place  to  live  next 
fall  or  this  summer  a  really  smart  move  would  be  to 

look  into  Campus  Co-op. 

C-  R.  . 


MOVE  INTO  CAMPUS  CO-OP! 


EST.  1936 


You  Need  More  Information.  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO?  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


CALL  CAMPUS  CO-OP  NOW  AT  979-2161 
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Waiting Jor  that  extra  star 

Angle  Hart  of  Frente!  talks  about  Letterman,  the  Jacksons  and  Prince 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

Success  hasn't  spoiled  Frente,  at  least 
not  this  time  around.  In  the  four  or  five 
years  that  they  have  been  together, 
they  have  been  on  a  roller  coaster, 
riding  waves  of  popularity  up  and 
down.  Gagingthe  reaction  from  Frente 
singer  Angle  Hart  towards  the  four  star 
review  of  their  latest  album  A^arv/n  in 
Rolling  Stone,  she  doesn't  take  suc- 
cessforgranted.  But  when  asked  about 
the  magazine's  response  in  Australia 
that  was  a  different  story. 

"In  Australia,  when  our  Rolling 
Stone  reviewed  it  they  gave  us  two 
and  half  stars,"  she  notes  "It  was 
supposed  to  be  three  and  a  half  and 
they  never  corrected  it.  We  were  so 
upset.  I  don't  know  who  spoke  to 
who  but  we  wanted  to  know  when 
they  were  going  to  put  a  sorry  in." 

For  the  four  Australians,  their  home 
market  has  perhaps  been  the  hardest 
one  to  crack.  Although  they  have  been 
together  since  1 990  there  have  been 
several  changes.  Angle  Hart  and  Simon 
Austin  have  remained  the  core  of  the 
band  but  have  been  joined  by  Tim 
O'Connor  on  bass  and  Alistair 
Barden  on  drums.  At  home  they  have 
gone  from  popular  to  unpopular  in  a 
matter  of  months. 

"It's  been  really  slow  because 
we've  done  it  in  a  really  haphazard 
way,"  Hart  notes.  "There's  hasn't 
been  a  build  up,  it's  been  peaks  and 
valleys.  One  of  the  reasons  it  went  up 
and  down  was  because  we  didn't 
plot  any  path,  we  just  went  out  and 
played.  Some  nights  we'd  get  20 
people  to  a  show  and  other  nights 
there'd  be  an  unexpected  1 000.  You 
just  wouldn't  know  what  your  audi- 
ence was  like  at  all." 

According  to  Hart,  the  reception  in 
Australia  right  now  is  quite  good,  she 
notes  that  because  they  keep  releas- 
ing EPs  their  audience  has  realized 
that  they're  still  around.  But  here  in 
North  America,  the  situation  is  quite 
different.  With  "Labour  of  Love," 
the  amusing  acoustic  version  "Bi- 
zarre Love  Triangle,"  thei  r  I  ight  poppy 
songs  and  Angle  Hart's  little  girl 
voice  they've  been  capturing  North 
American  audiences. 

"It's  good  because  we're  far 
away,  so  we  don't  experience  it  too 
heavily,"  Hart  explains  of  their  feel- 
ings to  the  success  in  North  America. 
"When  we  tour  people  show  up  and 
are  so  enthusiastic.  It  would  have 
been  scary  if  people  were  expecting 
something  from  us,  but  they  werejust 
so  accepting." 

"We  want  to  familiarize  people 
with  our  stuff,"  Hart  notes.  "One  of 
the  really  hard  things  I  find  with  tour- 
ing is  that  people  yell  'Play  'La- 
bour of  Love."  We  have  a  realm  of 
songs  that  people  don't  really  know 
at  all  and  that's  what  we're  proud 
of.  So  getting  people  excited  about 
that  is  our  aim." 

There  is  more  to  Frente  than  "La- 
bour of  Love;"  Marvin  is  a  rather 
surprising  album  to  those  familiar  with 
only  their  hits.  It's  an  odd  mixture  of 
sounds,  there's  a  string  section  on 


"No  Time,"  a  wide  variety  of  percus- 
sion instruments  on  "Lonely,"  which 
also  features  a  great  Latin  beat  as  well 
as  having  Angle  Hart  doing  her  best 
Barry  White  impersonation  ("Can't 
get  enough  of  your  love,  baby").  They 
are  also  known  for  their  covers,  most 
notably  "Bizarre  Love  Triangle,"  but 
they  have  also  been  known  to  do 
Dolly  Parton's  "Jolene,"  and  oddly 
enough  Frank  and  Nancy  Sinatra's 
"Something  Stupid." 

"We  are  all  really  different  people 
and  so  we  have  really  eclectic  tastes," 
Hart  points  out.  "With  New  Order 
it's  basically  their  writing  style  more 
than  anything  else  that  attracts  us. 
Jackson  Five  is  another  band  we  like. 
Back  then  people  took  their  song- 
writing  and  recording  a  lot  more  seri- 
ously then  some  people  do  now  and 
they  were  a  lot  more  talented.  The 
songs  were  just  such  well-written 
songs.  We  I i ke  short,  wel l-written  pop 
songs.  The  i  nstrumentation  was  great, 
they'd  be  in  an  8-track  studio  and 
the  musicians  wereall  under  onemike 
and  they'd  just  be  fantastic  player — 
we're  not  very  good  players  so  we 
really  admire  their  ability. 

"Some  songs,  especially  when  I 
write  them  on  my  own,  I'm  more 
obvious,  and  I  can't  see  it  until  after- 
wards," Hart  laughs  when  she  de- 
scribes her  writing  style.  "When 
Simon  and  I  write  together  we  can 
bounce  things  off  each  other.  We  try 
to  avoid  the  obvious  as  much  as  pos- 
sible because  it's  just  more  chal- 
lenging when  you're  playing." 

"[The  songwritingj  is  always  dif- 
ferent, it  depends  on  the  song.  Some 
songs  we  know  how  we  want  them  to 
be,  so  Simon  and  I  bring  them  to  the 
band  and  tell  them  what  we  want 
done.  But  other  songs,  that  are  more 
rock  and  roll  lend  themselves  to  being 
added  to,  so  we  bring  them  to  the 


Hey!  Look!  It's!  Frente! 

band  and  they  get  finished  and  ar- 
ranged together." 

Songwriting  on  the  road  is  a  differ- 
ent story  though. 

"It's  really  hard  to  write  on  the 
road,"  Hart  explains.  "You  get  a  lot 
of  ideas  together.  You  get  shells  for 
songs  but  you  really  have  to  wait  until 
you  get  home  when  you  can  sit  down 
and  work." 

With  Marvin  they  teamed  up  with 
producer  Michael  Koppelman,  known 
for  producing  some  of  Prince's  al- 
bums. It  just  so  happened  that 
Koppelman  was  interested  in  produc- 
ing a  smaller  more  acoustic  band  and 
he  wanted  to  travel.  So  entered  the 
Australian  quartet.  Koppelman  did 
more  than  just  produce  the  Frente 


album  though. 

"He  met  his  wife  while  producing 
the  album.  She's  a  friend  of  ours. 
Our  motto  now  is,  'Come  produce 
our  album  and  we'll  find  you  a 
spouse!'"  laughs  Hart. 

"We  wanted  something  really 
oddball,  so  we  wracked  our  brain.  I 
would  lovetousesomeonelike  Robert 
Palmer  or  Lenny  Kravitz,  to  do  an 
album  because  they  get  really  good 
sounds.  And  that  was  the  same  theory 
we  used  with  Michael. 

"While  he  [Koppelman]  was  there 
he  produced  another  band.  The  thing 
is  that  Fiona,  the  singer  from  that 
band,  and  I  can  sing  and  that's  our 
instrument.  He's  never  really  worked 
with  anyone,  except  Prince,  who  could 


actually  sing.  Usually  Prince  brings  in 
these  girls  and  says  'make  them 
sing.'  So  Koppelman  was  surprised 
to  work  with  girls  who  actually  had 
vocal  abilities." 

Extensive  touring  has  given  them  a 
certain  amount  of  exposure.  Last  time 
they  were  in  New  York  Frente  ap- 
peared as  the  musical  guest  on  Late 
Night  with  Conan  O'Brien.  Which 
was  apparently  very  relaxing  and  en- 
joyable. But  whether  they  wiU  ever  do 
Letterman,  that's  not  quiet  so  certain. 

"He's  a  funny  one,"  Hart  says 
about  the  "King"  of  Late-night  TV. 
"In  one  way  I'd  like  to  do  it  but  in 
another  way  I  just  don't  like  what 
he's  on  about.  But  if  we  were  offered 
I  wouldn't  knock  it  back." 


Even  ajmit  cocktail  would  he  more  entertaining 


by  Chris  Wilier 

Imagine  finding  one  sunny  afternoon,  a  garage  sale.  You  gingerly  look  about, 
searching  for  anything  extraordinary;  an  old-fashioned  rocking  chair  you  could 
fall  asleep  in,  or  maybe  a  fuzzy  stuffed  toy  you  could  give  to  your,cousin.  Then, 
suddenly,  something  catches  your  eye.  Acrosstheclutterofantiques  and  cheap 
plastic  oddities  you  spy  a  book.  It  looks  innocent,  and  you  buy  it  because  you 
feel  someweird  and  wonderful  calling  from  its  dusty  pages.  As  you  turn  to  leave 
the  scene  with  your  newfound  treasure,  you  happen  to  glance  upon  another 
publication  that  looks  exactly  like  the  one  you  just  bought.  You  purchase  this 
novel  out  of  increasing  curiosity  and  hurry  home  to  read  these  twin  jewels.  This 
is  how  Brian  Carmody's  and  Gretchen  Hayduk's  new  novel  entitled  The 
Fruit  Cocktail  Diaries  begins. 

The  Fruit  Cocktail  Diaries  has  a  very  simple  plot.  The  book  contains  two 
diaries  written  by  two  people,  alternating  throughout  the  novel.  (If  you  like  this 
type  of  book,  do  not  read  the  following  comments,  just  go  purchase  it,  because 
you  will  most  certainly  not  like  what  is  to  follow.) 

The  novel  takes  place  in  Manhattan,  although  it  could  take  place  anywhere 
and  not  detract  from  the  action  of  the  story.  One  of  the  diary-writers  is  a  young 
woman  who  has  climbed  down  the  economic  ladder  from  an  advertising 
career  to  a  hard-pressed-to-keep-a-job  waitress. 

The  character  who  comprises  the  other  half  of  the  novel  is  a  homosexual 
jack-of-all-trades  who  also  tends  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  working  in  restaurants. 
This  book  is  really  just  an  expose  about  two  New  York  cafe  workers  as  they  go 
about  thei r  daily  I i ves.  Exciting,  wou Id  you  not  say?  Oh  yeah.  About  as  exciting 
as  root  canal. 

The  main  plot  consistsofonediary-writer,  a  young  woman  whose  name  does 
not  even  matter  (insert  your  name  and  call  it  interactive  literature)  who 
becomes  romantically  obsessed  about  the  other  diary  writer.  The  entire  novel 


consists  of  this  woman  repeatedly  seeing  her  love  interest,  and  not  saying 
anything  to  him.  You  would  think  after  eight  instances  of  seeing  the  guy,  over 
the  span  of  several  months,  that  she  wou  Id  have  the  courage  to  say  somethi  ng. 
She  is  in  love  with  a  gay  man  who  does  not  even  know  that  she  exists,  nor 
apparently  cares  that  she  is  alive.  What  a  storyline. 

Several  things  struck  me  as  odd  and  frustrating  as  I  read  this  novel.  The 
publishers  use  two  different  fonts  for  the  two  diary  writers.  This  was  no  doubt 
done  so  the  reader  could  distinguish  the  two  different  stories.  Unfortunately, 
the  two  printing  types  are  so  similar,  you  will  becomethoroughly  confused  and 
unsure  as  to  exactly  what  is  happening  and  to  whom.  The  novel  is  periodically 
i  nterrupted  by  i  I  lustrations  apparently  connected  to  the  action  of  the  novel,  but 
come  across  as  confusing  and  add  nothing  to  the  book.  The  novel  ends  on  a 
happy  note,  with  a  photograph  of  a  Cracker  Jack  box.  If  you  ask  me  if  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  book,  I'd  have  to  say  no.  Also  there  are  no  page 
numbers,  so  you  have  no  idea  how  much  further  you  have  to  go  to  finish  the 
book. 

This  is  one  of  the  ever  increasing  clutter  of  publications  that  simply  should 
not  come  to  fruition.  If  someone  had  paid  me,  I  could  have  written  something 
a  million  times  more  entertaining.  I'm  not  joking. 

The  Fruit  Cocktail  Dairies  is  a  mix  of  the  uninteresting  everyday  life  of  two 
people  in  a  big  city,  and  repetitive  character  interactions.  I  can  guarantee  that 
if  you  and  your  bestest  friend  wrote  about  your  lives  for  two  months  and  then 
collected  your  notes  into  a  book,  you  would  beat  out  this  novel  for  any  literary 
prize.  If  you  adore  cute  fruit-embossed  covers,  boring  social  commentary,  and 
a  plot  about  a  lusting  woman  over  an  unstable  loner,  then  this  is  the  book  for 
you.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  actually  enjoy  reading  something  with  a  bit  of 
imagination  and  ingenuity,  then  stay  as  far  away  from  this  as  you  can. 

The  cover  does  look  yummy.  I'd  rather  eat  the  frigging  thing  than  have  to 
read  it  again. 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertility  among  Canadian  men  Is  rising.  As  a  result,  many 
young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have  children. 
If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanitarian  instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a  sp>erm 
donor,  write  us,  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00  and  4:00 
p.m.  for  further  iniormatlon.  All  inquiries  are  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 

Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful  candidates 
is  guaranteed. 

CAJl.E  CENTRE 

649  Qiieensway  W..  MiMisaauja,  L5B  INl,  897-9600 


SIENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
INSTITUTE  (Florence) 


Culture,  language,  travel,  con- 
certs, CrediVnon-credit.  Rome,  Venice,  3  days  in 
Switzerland.  Students,  Grads,  Professionals;  July 
1 5  to  August  1 7,  Cost  $1 735.  Special  low  cost 
charter  flight;  Write/call: 

SESSION  I  SENESE  PER  LA  MUSICA  E  L'ARTE 

Director,  595  Prospect  Rd.,  Waterbury,  CT  06706 
203-754-5741 


HART  HOUSE  WOMEN 

Hair  Place  ^i^^S^ 

FINEST  CUTTING  &  STYLING  -$X4  QO  ' 

978-2431 
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Thank  You 

Royal  Trux 

Virgin 

So  Voodoo  Lounge  is  the  best 
Stones  album  since  Exile  On 
Main  Street.  Yeah  right;  they 
said  the  same  thing  aboutSfee/ 
Wheels,  remember?  Frankly,  if 
I'm  in  need  of  a  Stones  fix  and 
my  copy  oiSticky  Fingers  isn't 
around,  Royal  Trux  will  do  just 
fine,  Thank  You  very  much... 

Light-years  away  from  the 
free-form  freakout  and  struc- 
ture-less noisefests  that  defined 
their  early  releases.  Thank  You 
finds  Royal  Trux  making  a  clean 
break  from  their  past.  First  of 
all,  it's  their  first  record  for  a 
major.  Second,  Neil  Haggerty 
and  Jennifer  Herrema  are  no 


longer  working  as  a  duo,  but 
with  a  full-fledged  rock-and- 
roll  band  (with  two  drummers, 
no  less).  As  a  result.  Royal  Trux 
find  themselves  with  something 
they've  never  had  before, 
namely  rhythm  and  groove. 

Yes,  this  is  definitely  Royal 
Trux  at  their  most  coherent, 
which  is  roughly  equal  to  the 
Stones  at  their  most  drugged 
out.  That  the  record  has  a  strong 
Stones  flavour  is  not  surprising; 
even  at  their  most  damaged, 
early  Trux  records  were  still 
layered  with  heavy  doses  of 
Keith  Richards  riffing.  What  is 
amazi  ng  is  how  tight  and  down- 
right accessible  these  songs  are. 
"Ray  O  Vac,"  "Fear  Strikes 
Out,"  and  "Shadow  of  the 
Wasp"  are  better  than  anything 
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Mick  and  Keith  have  come  up 
with  in  the  past  1 5  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  band  may 
have  dug  themselves  into  a  hole 
with  this  one.  Indie  hipsters 
will  nodoubtcry  sellout,  while 
Neil  and  Jen's  gut  wrenching 
rough-as-sandpaper  vocals  wi  1 1 
likely  keep  them  off  classic  rock 
radio.  All  I  know  is  that  it's 
only  rock  and  roll  and  I  like  it, 
like  it,  yes  I  do. 

Stuart  Berman 

Affliction 

Econoline  Crush 

EMI 

Econoline  Crush  sound  like  a 
bunch  of  guys  who  stumbled 
across  a  couple  of  Nine  Inch 
Nails  and  Ministry  videos  on 
TV  and  said  "Heh,  heh,  these 
guys  rock,  heh,  heh."  That  is  to 
say  musically,  they  resemble 
an  arena  metal  band  dressed  in 
industrial  clothing.  Once  you 
have  the  guitars,  just  buy  a 
couple  of  synthesizers,  get  an 
industrial  sounding  band  name 
and  voila! — you're  the  new 
spokesmen  for  teenage  angst. 

Affliction  has  lots  of  heavy 
gu  itars  and  lots  of  heavy  sy  nths. 
There's  also  a  plethora  of  one- 
word  song  titles,  mandatory  in 
this  post-Pearl  Jam  universe. 
Let's  see,  you  got  "Blunt," 
"Wicked,"  "Close,"  "Lost," 
"Slug" — you  get  the  picture.  I 
suppose  the  biggest  problem 
with  Econoline  Crush  is  that 
they  come  off  sounding  too 
contrived.  I  mean,  when  you 
listen  to  Ministry,  you  think  that 
Al  Jourgensen  wants  to  come 
to  your  house  and  slaughter 
your  family.  And  with  Nine 
Inch  Nails,  at  times  you  start  to 
believe  that  Trent  is  truly 
bummed  out.  But  these  guys, 
they're  just  too  inoffensive. 
They  fail  to  stir  the  beast  within. 

Econoline  Crush  do  score 
every  now  and  then.  "Syco- 
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phant"  (I  have  no  idea  what 
the  word  means,  but  it  sure 
sounds  real  mean)  boasts  a 
heavy  duty  groove  and  "Emo- 
tional Stain"  features  a  cool 
bluesy  stomp.  But  for  the  most 
part,  Affliction  is  "been  there/ 
done  that"  proto-industrial 
poo-poo.  All  I  can  say  is,  good 
luck  boys,  and  we'll  see  you 
next  year  with  your  new  im- 
age. 

Stuart  Berman 

The  Death  of 
Excellence 

Low  Pop  Suicide 

World  Domination 
If  there  is  a  more  appropriately 
na^^ed  rocl(  band,  I'd  sure 
like  to  hear  them.  Low  Pop 
Suicide  specializes  in  really 
sedate  pop  songs  that  make 
you  feel  really  low  and  sui- 
cidal. ListeningtoT/ie  Deaf/7  o/^ 
Excellence  is  like  smoking  bad 
grass;  you  keep  waiting  for 
something  that  never  happens. 
You  start  off  with  high  expecta- 
tions and  in  the  end,  you're 
depressed. 

With  founding  member  Dave 
Allen  (ex-Gang  of  Four  and 
Shriekback)  jumping  ship  for 
an  A&R  job.  Low  Pop  Sui- 
cide's fate  is  in  the  hands  of 
singer-guitarist  Rick  Boston.  On 
the  whole,  he  comes  through; 
Boston  writes  frequently  pow- 
erful songs  of  emotional  de- 
spair sung  in  a  quivering  voice. 
As  a  band,  LPS  are  one  tight 
machine,  with  acoustic-elec- 
tric rhythms  resembling  a  more 
relaxed  Led  Zeppelin.  Songs 
like  "Humbled"  and  the  som- 
bre "Philo's  Song"  are  rich 
in  both  groove  and  texture. 

Unfortunately,  their  ap- 
proach can  wear  a  little  thin. 
Despite  the  band's  profi- 
ciency, the  bulk  of  Death  of 
Excellence  ends  up  sounding 


rather  monotonous,  with  very 
little  to  distinguish  one  song 
from  another.  The  tunes  nei- 
ther explode  nor  fizzle  out;  they 
just  carry  on  in  the  same  lan- 
guid style.  As  a  result,  the  record 
can  be  a  mini-endurance  test, 
especially  when  taking  the  se- 
cret 'hidden'  track  into  ac- 
count. 

Low  Pop  Suicide  have  so 
much  going  for  them  that  it's 
a  shame  they  don't  take  full 
advantage  of  their  talents. 
Hopefully,  they'll  expand 
their  scope  and  come  up  with 
something  more  memorable  in 
the  future. 

Stuart  Berman 

Big  Choice 

face  to  face 

Victory 

The  members  of  face  to  face 
(thei  r  bio  says  not  to  use  capital 
letters)  have  a  song  called 
"Velocity;"  that  pretty  much 
sums  up  their  appraoch.  Loud- 
fast-rules  is  definitely  the  soup 
du  jour,  except  face  to  face 
sport  enough  good  hooks  to 
make  you  singalongwhileyou 
pogo  on  someone's  head.  This 
is  blitzkrieg  pop  indeed. 

Big  Choice  isn't  anything 
you  haven't  heard  before,  but 
what  the  hell  is?  Essentially,  f2f 
are  Green  Day  with  less 
Buzzcocks  and  more  Husker 
Du.  Actually,  make  that  Bad 
Religion  without  the  thesau- 
rus-derived lyrical  vocabulary. 
Or  perhaps  they're  what  The 
Clash  would've  sounded  like 
if  they  had  gone  hardcore  in- 
stead of  disco. 

Anyways,  face  to  face  rock 
large.  From  the  moment 
"Struggle"  blasts  out  of  your 
speakers,  f2f  are  off  to  the  races 
with  no  looking  back.  Each 
song  is  harder,  faster,  and  louder 
than  the  one  before,  never  giv- 
ing you  a  chance  to  catch  your 


breath.  The  band  likes  to  fool 
you  with  slow  and  quiet  intros, 
but  it's  not  long  before  they 
crash  into  full-on  slam  dance 
mode. 

Most  of  the  songs  do  sort  of 
sound  the  same  (these  guys 
make  Green  Day  seem  diverse) 
and  Keith's  fake  British  ac- 
cent gets  annoying  after  a  while. 
But  in  short  bursts,  face  to  face 
give  you  the  energy  blast  you 
need  to  start  your  day. 

Stuart  Berman 

South  Of  1-10 

Sonny  Landreth 

Zoo  Entertainment 
There's  somethingeerie  about 
slide  guitar,  the  way  it  can  creep 
to  your  ears,  shuffle  through 
your  feet  or  sear  your  face  off. 
Slide  guitar  is  mysterious,  slide 
guitar  is  angry,  slide  guitar  is 
smoki  n' ! 

Sonny  Landreth  playsa  pretty 
mean  slide  guitar.  South  Of  I- 
/  0  is  a  solid  1 1  songs  of  bluesy 
slide-guitar  riffs,  tight  harmo- 
nies, and  catchy  melodies.  It 
creeps,  it  shuffles,  it  sears. 
Sounding  sometimes  like  Dan- 
iel Lanois  had  a  hand  in  pro- 
duction. South  Of  l-IO  is  a 
straight-ahead,  blues-based 
rock  album. 

Unfortunately,  things  some- 
times get  a  bit  cheesy,  usually 
when  Landreth  is  singing.  This 
slight  downside,  however,  is 
offset  by  the  music.  As  an  added 
bonus,  Mark  Knopfler  makes  a 
couple  of  guest  appearances, 
playing  guitars  on  the  seduc- 
tive "Congo  Square"  and  sup- 
plying harmony  on  the  open- 
ing song  "Shootin'  For  The 
Moon." 

While  unoriginal  in  its  style 
and  arrangement.  South  Of  I- 
/Ostill  manages  to  sound  fresh 
and  enticing  in  that  familiar 
sort  of  way. 

Ed  Rubinstein 


Notice  of  Offence 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
University  Tribunal,  I  am  publishing  the  following 
Notice  oi  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed. 

The  charges  against  the  student  was: 

THAT  on  or  about  May  6,  1994  she  intentionally 
used  or  possessed  an  unauthorized  aid  in  an 
academic  examination,  being  her  fmal 
examination  in  MAT  212S,  contrary  to  section 
B.I.I,  (b)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of 
Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters. 

During  the  spring  of  1994  a  ruler  with  mathematical 
formulae  was  observed  on  her  desk  during  the  fmal 
examination  in  MAT  212S.  No  aids  were  permitted  in 
this  examination. 

The  jury  found  her  guilty  of  the  charge  and  agreed  to 
impose  the  following  sanctions: 

•  a  grade  of  '0'  in  MAT  212S; 

•  a  one-year  suspension  from  the  university 

•  a  one-year  notation  on  her  transcript  of  the 

sanctions  and  the  reasons  for  them. 


Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


Thursday,  March  30,  1995 
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Urbanites  the  target  for  Lebowitz's  sarcastic  arrow 


by  Kerri  Huffman 
Varsity  Staff 

I  wanted  this  review  of  Fran 
Lebowitz's  two  new  books  to 
be  funny,  butthen  again,  I  could 
never  be  as  funny  as  Fran  is. 
She  is  known  as  one  of  Ameri- 
ca'sforemost satirists,  and  her 
acerbic  wit  is  on  par  with  the 
greats  (Thurber  etc.). 

The  Fran  Lebowitz  Reader  \s 
a  combination  of  the  two  books 
she  put  out  in  the  '70s, Metro- 
politan L  ife  and  Social  Studies. 
The  two  works  are  in  fact  what 
the  titles  would  suggest, 
Lebowitz  could  perhaps  be 
classified  as  being  a  modern 
sociologist. 

Because  the  two  works  came 
out  of  the  '70s,  they  at  times 
feel  dated.  Lebowitz  has  coun- 
tered this  in  her  introduction, 
noting  that  her  essays  are  about 
art  and  therefore  they  are  art 
history  in  the  making.  Beyond 
that,  they  are  also  hysterically 
funny. 

"My  Day:  An  Introduction 
of  Sort,"  is  an  auspicious  be- 
ginning. It  is  about  every  writ- 
er's dreams  and  nightmares. 
Her  day  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  talking  on  the  phone 
and  smoking.  This  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  days  of  most  writers 
I  know. 

The  area  in  which  Lebowitz 
really  shines  is  making  fun  of 
the  social  group  that  she  inhab- 
its. In  "Modern  Sports," 
Lebowitz  takes  aim  at  the  up- 
per echelon  of  New  York  soci- 


ety. She  claims  that  she  is  pro- 
ficient in  several  city  sports: 
ordering  breakfast,  picking  up 
mail,  going  out  for  smokes  and 
meeting  for  a  drink.  I  find  my- 
self to  be  proficient  in  most  of 
these  as  well. 

Lebowitz  has  been  the  target 
for  many  an  attack  by  those 
whom  she  attacks  (ie.  pet  own- 
ers, parents  and  gardeners).  She 
has  been  known  for  writing 
such  articles  as  "Children:  Pro 
or  Con?"  citing  both  the  uses 
and  burdens  of  children,  (ie. 
Pro:  "Children  are  usually 
small  in  stature,  which  makes 
them  quite  useful  for  getting  at 
those  hard  to  reach  places." 
and  Con:  "Even  when  freshly 
washed  and  relieved  of  all  ob- 
vious confections,  children 
tend  to  be  sticky.  One  can  only 
assume  that  this  has  somethi  ng 
to  do  with  not  smoking 
enough.") 

Metropolitan  Life  is  divided 
into  the  rather  amusing  sec- 
tions of  "Manners,"  "Sci- 
ence," (diatribes on  nail  banks 
and  plants),  "Arts,"  and  "Let- 
ters." 

Lebowitz  is  not  afraid  to  take 
aim  at  herself  either.  She  notes 
that  her  only  true  hobby  is 
smoki  ng — she  sti  1 1  stands  by  th  i  s 
hobby  despite  its 
unfashionableness. 

There  is  also  a  focus  on  the 
process  of  writing,  giving  point- 
ers to  those  who  are  about  to 
write  women's  books  ("If 
yoursexual  fantasies  were  truly 
of  i nte rest  to  others,  they  wou  Id 


no  longer  be  fantasies"),  po- 
etry ("If  you  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  contemplation  of  sui- 
cide is  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
poetic  nature,  do  not  forget  that 
actions  speak  louder  than 
words"),  and  self-help  books 
("Mental  health  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  achieved  by  re-living  your 
birth  in  a  bathtub"). 

Soc/a/S(uc/;estakes  the  same 
approach  to  slightly  different 
subjects:  people,  things,  places 
and  ideas.  Once  again,  one  of 
her  favourite  subjects  for  con- 
descension is  children  and 
teenagers.  "Parental  Guid- 
ance," may  apper  to  be  di- 
rected at  children  but  is  really 
directed  at  parents  and  their 
bizarre  behaviour  towards  their 
kids,  such  as  dressing  them 
appropriately:  "Designer 
clothes  worn  by  children  are 
like  snowsuits  worn  by  adults. 
Few  can  carry  it  off  success- 
fully." 

There  is  also  a  particularly 
entertaining  bit  on  apartment 
hunting  in  New  York  (for  New 
York  you  could  easily  insert 
Toronto).  This  essay  does  con- 
tain some  good  pointers;  for 
instance  keep  a  close  eye  on 
the  obituary  notices,  as  you 
may  find  a  good  opening  in  a 
building  you  wish  to  move  into. 

Lebowitz's  humour  is  di- 
rected to  almost  everyone,  and 
in  doing  so  she  tends  to  step 
over  the  poltiically  correct  I  ine 
(I  would  imagine  that  her  cur- 
rent writing  takes  great  aim  at 
such  high-faluting  ideals.)  In 


Disney's  Tall  Tales  is, 
you  know,Jor  kids 


by  Dan  Zachariah 

when  family  films  are  pro- 
duced nowadays,  rarely  do  the 
people  who  produce  them  feel 
the  need  to  create  something 
original,  something  that  will 
attract  adults  as  well  as  kids. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for 
this.  Movies  with  the  same  tried 
and  true  formula  pull  in  lots  of 
money  and  children  are  the 
least  critical  moviegoing  age 
group.  It  plays  into  the  tradi- 
tional limitations  of  directors 
and  writers  toward  maki  ng  fi  Ims 
with  more  than  simple  plots 
and  simple  characterizations. 

Walt  Disney  fi  Ims  have  man- 
aged to  stay  well  within  the 
acceptable  boundaries  while 
simultaneously  providing  en- 
tertainment for  all  age  groups. 
The  best  examples  are  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,  Aladdin,  and 
The  Lion  King.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  area  of  non-animated 
features,  Disney  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

Case  in  point  is  their  latest 
release.  Tall  Tales:  The  Unbe- 
lievable Adventures  of  Pecos 
Bill.  Here  we  have  a  watered 
down  rip-off  of  The  Wizard  of 
Oz  with  the  setting  being 
changed  from  Kansas  to  a  place 
intheearly  20th  century  Ameri- 
can West  called  Paradise  Val- 
ley. 

We  are  presented  with  a  de- 
cent, hard-working  family 
whose  livelihood  isthreatened 
when  the  inexorable  hand  of 
progress  tries  to  kick  them  off 
their  farm  so  that  a  railroad  can 
be  laid  down  to  expedite  the 
urbanization  and  development 
of  the  area.  When  the  man  of 
the  house,  Jonas  Hackett, 
refuses  to  give  up  his  farm,  he  is 
hunted  down  by  a  hired  mob 
which  tries  to  force  the  farm's 
deed  from  him.  But  Jonas  hands 
the  deed  to  his  1 2  year-old  son 


Daniel  before  the  mob  can  get 
it  and  Daniel  then  proceeds  to 
hide.  When  Jonas  can't  pro- 
duce the  deed,  he  is  shot  by  the 
leader  of  the  mob  and  the  head 
of  the  corporation,  J.P  Stiles. 

You  can  tell  Stiles  is  the  bad 
guy  what  with  his  goatee,  long 
greasy  brown  hair,  bowler  hat, 
and  sinister  eyes.  With  his  fa- 
ther clinging  to  life  back  at 
home,  Daniel  decides  to  get 
away  from  it  all  by  taking  off  in 
a  fishing  boat  and  falling  asleep. 
When  he  wakes  up  he  finds 
himself  in  the  middleof  a  desert 
(is  it  a  dream?)  and  it  is  here  that 
he  meets  Pecos  Bill  (Patrick 
Swayze),  the  man  whom  Jonas 
always  talked  about  when  re- 
galing Daniel  with  his  tall  tales. 

Duringthe  rest  of  the  movie, 
Daniel,  Pecos  Bill,  and  two 
other  legendary  characters  from 
the  past — Paul  Bunyan  and  John 
Henry — get  into  one  misadven- 
ture after  another,  always  be- 
ing pursued  by  the  bad  guys 
who  desperately  want  that 
deed. 

Of  course  our  heroes  con- 
tinually find  a  way  to  extricate 
themselves  from  oblivion,  but 
always  in  a  cute  and  quirky 
way.  And  the  preposterousend- 
ing — even  by  kiddie  film  stand- 
ards— is  one  that  has  to  seen  to 
be  disbelieved. 

Although  the  formula  is  simi- 


lar. Tall  Tales  simply  lacks  the 
charm  of  The  Wizard  of  Oz. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  cli- 
ched  characterizations  and 
moribund  acting.  Daniel  is  the 
requisitechild-herowithaheart 
ofgold  who  discovers  the  inner 
courage  he  posseses,  thanks  to 
Pecos  Bill.  But  unfortunately 
Nick  Stahl,  who  plays  Daniel, 
comes  across  as  a  snot-nosed, 
prepubescent,  brat. 

Paul  Bunyan  and  John  Henry 
are  the  cute  and  fumbling  foils 
possessing  a  mystical  wisdom, 
which  they  impart  to  Daniel. 
Roger  Aaron  ^rown  as  John 
Henry,  like  Swayze,  manages 
to  vindicate  himself,  but  Oliver 
Piatt  as  Paul  Bunyan  is  down- 
right abysmal.  It's  hard  to  tell 
who  looks  more  odious,  the 
villain  Stiles  or  the  logger 
Bunyan.  Piatt  looks  more  suited 
to  the  role  of  child-molester 
than  that  of  child-redeemer. 

Perhaps  the  best  aspect  of 
Tall  Tale  is  the  stunning  pho- 
tography, especially  that  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Paradise  Val- 
ley, whose  name  is  aestheti- 
cally appropriate.  Butitisobvi- 
ous  that  Tall  Tale  can't  com- 
pete in  any  way  with  Disney's 
recent  animated  classics. 
Maybe  it's  time  for  Disney  to 
go  back  to  the  drawing  board: 
it  seems  to  be  where  they  do 
their  best  work. 


If  you  thought  December's 
All-Review  was  something, 
just  wait  until  you  see 

April's. 
On  stands  everywhere 
April  1 1 


"Manners,"  she  shows  what 
cultural  forms  develop  from 
oppression  and  which  come 
out  of  freedom.  Oppression  of 
Jews  gives  usentertaining  stand- 
up  comedians,  freedom  gives 
us  progressive  nursery  schools; 
opression  of  blacks  gives  us 
jazz,  freedom  strawberry  wine; 
opression  of  homosexuals  gives 
us  precision  theatrical  dance, 
freedomA  ChorusLine.  Enough 
to  offend  almost  everyone. 

Despite  her  distaste  for  chil- 
dren or  perhaps  because  of  her 
distaste  for  their  parents, 
Lebowitz  has  written  a 
childrens'  book.  I  know  this 
sounds  strange,  I  hardly  be- 
lieved it  myself.  But  Mr.  Chas 
andL  isa  Sue  meet  the  Pandas  i  s 
probably  the  most  entertaining 
and  smart  children's  book  on 
the  market. 

Delightfully  illustrated  by 
Michael  Graves,  Mr.  Chas.  in- 
volves two  young  friends  (Mr. 
Chas  and  Lisa)  who  find 
thmeselves  in  an  unusual  ad- 
venture: they  find  pandas  in 
the  secret  passageways  in  their 
apartment.  The  book  is  filled 
with  educational  moments  that 
are  rarely  condescending  be- 
cause the  main  characters  are 
telling  the  story. 

The  tale  is  told  in  the  first 
person  by  Mr.  Chas,  who  ex- 
plains that  he  needs  glasses 
because  all  the  reading  he  has 


1  K'lr.  OiicivS 

1  and 

1  Lisa  Sue 

1  Meet 
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done  sucked  all  the  juice  out  of 
his  eyes.  Chas  also  explai  ns  the 
meanings  of  certain  words  by 
looking  them  up  in  the  diction- 
ary; in  other  words  these  kids 
are  discovering  things  out  for 
themselves. 

The  parents  and  adults  are 
the  dupes  in  the  book.  They 
have  no  idea  that  the  kids  have 
discovered  the  secret  passage- 
ways or  that  they  even  exist. 


The  kids  run  around  with  the 
pandas  (who  are  aptly  named 
Pandemonium  and  Don't 
Panda  to  Public  Taste)  and  this 
is  very  much  their  adventure. 

The  sarcasm  that  is  so  in- 
fused in  Lebowitz's  other 
works  is,  thankfully,  absent 
here.  Mr.  Chas  is  a  book  about 
being  yourself  that  is  smart  and 
isn't  preachy,  and  that  is 
something  kids  really  need. 


Advance  Your 
Management  Career 
with  a 

McGill  Graduate  Certificate 
in  one  of  these  Specialties 

You  have  7  choices: 

Marketing  Leadership 
Treasury/Finance  Health  Care 

Operations  Management  Tourism 
International  Business 

Your  undergraduate  business  degree 
makes  you  eligible 


These  1 5-credit  McGill  Graduate  Certificate  Programs  - 
unique  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  -  will  enable  you  to 
acquire  the  critical  knowledge  and  management  skills  you 
will  need  to  prepare  yourself  to  move  into,  or  to  advance, 
in  management  in  your  chosen  business  or  profession. 

You  may  register  for  the  whole  program  or  you  may 
choose  courses  selectively,  for  full-time  or  part-time  study, 
and  you  may  start  in  January,  May  or  September. 

La  documentation  est  disponible  en  franfais  et  tandis  que 
tout  les  cours  sont  offerts  en  anglais,  on  peut  ecrire  les 
examens  en  frangais.  Presque  tous  nos  professeurs  sont 
bilingues.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  prefer  to  improve  your 
understanding  of  English,  we  offer  a  remedial  course  in 
Intensive  English. 

ASK  US  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

Call,  write  or  fax  us,  or  come  talk  to  an  Academic 
Counsellor.  Tel.  (514)  398-6154.  Fax  (5 14)  398-4448. 
Department  of  Chartered  Accountancy  and  Graduate 
Administrative  Studies,  Suite  323,  McGill  University, 
770,  rue  Sherbrooke  ouest,  Montreal,  Quebec  H3A  IGl 


Department  of  Chartered  Accountancy 
and  Graduate  Administrative  Studies 


McGill 


Centre  for 
Continuing 
Education 


'NetiquGtte  IDl 


Okn  cybergrads 

as  some  of  you  may  know  I'm  iGavlng 
3C3dSrni3  to  start  my  own  software 


[company  and-,    b  Q  1^  6 

^^^3^1  onto  that  great 

big  virtual  world  out 


there-.  I  just   Want    tO    Say  you've 


been   Q    COOl  CIBSS 


Boot  on  up  to  your  nearest  Chrysler  Dealer,  where  you  can  get 
interactive  with  the  many  fine  Chrysler,  Dodge  and  Plymouth 
cars  and  trucks  in 

our  award-winning  GoOCl"liyG 
line-up.  And  bring  f  J^r.  SilicON 
your  degree.  ^^Chips! 

Thanks  to  the  Chrysler  -?s=^  | 

Graduate  Program,  it's  worth  an   y  1 

extra  $750  off  the  best  deal  you  can  O 
make  with  your  Chrysler  Dealer.  (That's 
in  addition  to  any  other  publicly  advertised 


incentives!)  What's  more,  you  can  defer  payments  for  3  months  on 
the  1994,  1995  and  1996  Chrysler  vehicle 
of  your  choice.*  Test-drive  the  new  2-door 
Neon  Coupe  with  its  all  new  150  hp 
engine.  Discover  the  ever  depend- 
able Dodge  and  Plymouth  Colt. 
Get  behind  the  wheel  of  the  awe- 
some Dodge  Avenger.  Choose  the 
model  that's  right  for  you  and  hit 
the  highway  —  the  real  highway  — 
with  Chrysler :-) 


GET  A  NEON.  GET  ^730  OFF. 
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DodgeTruchs 


CHRYSLER 


YOUR  LOCAL  CHRYSLER  DEALER, 


A  DEALER  YOU  CAN  RELIEVE 


■  On  Chryslei  Ciedit  approved  linonced  pyrchoses  on  48-montti  teims  on  selected  oHecs.  Some  restiictions  opply.  Otfei  opplies  to  tetnii  purchoses  loi  personol  use  only  of  1 994,  1 995  ond  1 996  models  eicluOing  Oooge  Vipei.  It  ^ou  t.nonce  ot  regulor 
roles  foi  48  monttis  you  moy  choose  to  defer  your  first  monttily  poyment  for  90  doys.  You  will  opply  the  ontount  finonced  ond  interest  for  ttie  48  montti  letm  over  45  nwiittis  (45  equol  poyments  witfi  o  3  monttMieloy  to  first  instolbeflt) .  Clirysler  Credit 
Conodc  Ltd.  opprovol  required.  Other  Girysler  speciol  reduced  nnonce  rate  programs  cannot  be  comoined  witli  this  deferral  offer.  Purchase  and  take  delweiy  ol  ony  eligible  vehicle  no  lotei  than  December  31,  1995,  from  a  pochcipahflg  deoler.  See  deo^ 
er  for  details.  Offer  avoilaUe  until  DecemKi  31 , 1 995.  3  month  defenol  of  poynrent  offer  not  avoiloble  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
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Athletics  budget  passes,  five  staff  let  go 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

Five  U  of  T  employees  had  their  posi- 
tions eliminated  yesterday  evening,  with 
the  passing  of  the  Department  of  Athlet- 
ics and  Recreation  1995-96  budget. 

Despite  the  layoffs  and  other  cuts  in 
expenses,  the  1995-96  budget  figures 
show  that  the  DAR  will  still  run  a  deficit 
of  $175,000. 

The  department  is  suffering  from  a 
decrease  in  non-student  revenue,  includ- 
ing a  reduction  of  community  member- 
ships. The  budget  anticipates  a  $40,000 
deficit  this  year,  as  well. 

"We  have  very  few  options,"  said 
athletics  director  Ian  McGregor,  part  of 


the  management  team  that  oversaw  the 
budget.  "I  think  we  responded  as  respon- 
sibly as  we  possibly  could  due  to  those 
directives." 

This  year's  budget  meeting  lasted  two 
nights.  Starting  Monday,  it  was  adjourned 
late  in  the  evening  and  reconvened  yes- 
terday. 

Members  of  the  DAR  council  ques- 
tioned both  the  validity  of  the  presented 
figures  and  the  strategy  of  cutting  ex- 
penses, through  releasing  staff  or  cutting 
programs,  as  opposed  to  generating  more 
revenue.  The  long-term  ability  of  the 
DAR  to  sustain  all  its  programs  was  also 
debated. 

Several  members  criticized  what  they 
saw  as  sloppy  organization  of  the  budg- 


et's figures.  Physical  Education  head 
Bruce  Kidd  compared  working  with  the 
figures  to  "nailing  putty  to  a  wall." 

"As  a  decision-maker  here  and  now, 
the  information  is  extraordinarily  frus- 
trating," Kidd  said.  "We  need  to  have  a 
better  set  of  information  for  next  year." 

Graduate  student  representative  Brian 
Pronger  agreed. 

"It's  difficult  to  trust  this  informa- 
tion," he  said.  "It's  nearly  impossible  to 
exercise  the  sort  of  stewardship  we  need 
to  scrutinize  the  budget." 

Nevertheless,  only  four  votes  were 
cast  against  the  budget — those  of  stu- 
dent chair  Peter  Brown  and  the  three 
student  council  representatives — SAC, 
GSU  and  APUS .  None  of  the  students  on 


the  council  voted  for  the  budget. 

"There's  definitely  is  going  to  be  a 
deficit  and  they  didn't  take  into  account 
the  GSU  concerns,"  said  Pronger.  "We 
didn't  get  anywhere  and  that's  why  we 
voted  against  it." 

But  overlooking  the  student  could  be 
a  mistake,  noted  council  staff  representa- 
tive Kyle  Winters  during  the  debate  that 
preceded  the  budget  vote. 

"One  thing  that  we  are  overlooking  is 
the  unity  shown  by  the  student  bodies," 
said  Winters. 

"And  I  think  that  we  have  done  a 
disservice  to  that  group  seeing  that  we 
know  how  they  possess  the  power  to 
block  any  fee  increases." 

"This  disservice  hasn't  shown  respect 


for  them  as  student  groups,  who  are  in 
fact  partners  and  provide  us  with  the 
income  with  which  we  operate  this  facil- 
ity," he  added. 

With  a  $  1 75,000  deficit  next  year,  and 
questions  over  the  budget-building  proc- 
ess, many  expressed  concern  over  how 
the  DAR  will  deal  with  the  lack  of  funds 
again  the  year  after  that. 

But  according  to  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent for  student  affairs  David  Neelands, 
the  outlook  may  not  be  as  grim  as  fore- 
casted. 

Neelands  said  most  of  the  approved 
budget's  revenue  expectations  are  lower 
or  more  conservative  than  usual. 

The  DAR  budget  will  be  brought  to 
the  University  Affairs  Board  next  month. 


DAR  council  rejects  graduates'  proposals 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  council  of  U  of  T's  athletics 
department  says  it  will  not  sup- 
port the  drive  by  graduate  stu- 
dents to  remove  student  funding 
from  varsity  sports  teams. 

Instead,  the  council  will  con- 
sider a  task  force  to  look  into  the 
question  of  who  should  be  pay- 
ing for  varsity  sports. 

Brian  Pronger,  the  graduate 
students'  representative  on  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and  Rec- 


reation council,  asked  the  coun- 
cil Monday  to  support  the  gradu- 
ate students'  demand  that  the 
university  fund  varsity  sports 
teams — out  of  its  own  budget — 
rather  than  charging  students  non- 
tuition  fees  for  them. 

Pronger' s  motion  was  defeated 
11-3.  The  representatives  of  all 
three  campus  student  councils — 
the  Graduate  Student  Union,  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students,  and  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council — 
all  voted  for  the  motion,  but  were 


outvoted  by  the  rest  of  council. 

Graduate  Student  Union  presi- 
dent Stephen  Johnson  said  he  was 
appalled  by  the  result. 

'They  don't  get  it,"  he  said. 
"They  just  don't  get  it." 

In  1992,  U  of  T's  Governing 
Council  agreed  with  president 
Rob  Prichard's  request  that  all 
non-academic  services  at  U  of  T 
be  removed  from  the  university's 
budget.  If  students  wanted  such 
services,  Prichard  said,  they  could 
be  paid  for  with  extra  fees  added 
on  to  the  cost  of  tuition. 


Currently,  all  full-time  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students 
downtown  pay  $  1 1 7  for  athlet- 
ics, 40  per  cent  of  which  goes  to 
support  the  university's  330  var- 
sity athletes. 

Johnson  says  that  is  wrong. 
Students,  he  says,  should  not  be 
footing  the  bill  for  varsity  teams 
that  the  vast  majority  neither  be- 
long to  nor  watch  play. 

"We're  not  out  to  kill  varsity 
athletics.  We  just  don't  want  stu- 
dents to  be  paying  for  it." 

Johnson  says  students  should 


Blues  badminton  best  in  Ontario 


BY  Valia  Reinsalu 
Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  badminton  team  was 
the  top  Ontario  team  at  the  inau- 
gural Ontario-Quebec  intercol- 
legiate tournament,  hosted  by 
McGill  last  weekend. 

Going  into  the  round  robin 
competition,  the  Blues  were 
ranked  as  the  weakest  participat- 
ing Ontario  team,  behind  West- 
em  and  Queen's.  At  the  Ontario 
championship  finals,  earlier  this 
year,  the  U  of  T  men  placed  sec- 
ond, while  the  women's  squad 
was  fifth. 

Students  from  McGill,  Laval 
and  U  of  Montreal  were  the  Que- 


bec teams  that  competed. 

The  Blues  faced  Laval  in  the 
first  round  of  five  matches — one 
men's  and  women's  singles  and 
doubles,  as  well  as  one  mixed 
doubles  team.  Among  the  play- 
ers on  Laval,  Quebec's  number 
one  school  team,  was  Jean 
Phillippe  Goyet,  ranked  in  the 
top  five  in  Canada. 

As  Quebec  tournament  rules 
are  different  than  Ontario's,  U  of 
T's  head  coach  Andrew  Deane 
said  strategy  regarding  the  player 
line-up  was  key.  In  the  OUAA/ 
OWI A  A,  each  team  has  three  sin- 
gles and  two  doubles  matches. 
The  mixed  doubles  are  played, 
but  not  counted  in  final  team  point 


standings. 

U  of  T  won  two  of  the  five 
games,  in  men's  singles  and  dou- 
bles, although  the  mixed  team  of 
Jennifer  Yan  and  Adrian  Ma  lost 
by  a  small  margin  to  Goyet  and 
his  partner.  In  the  second  round 
against  McGill,  U  of  T  took  all 
but  the  women's  singles. 

"Ontario  badminton  is  weak 
by  comparison  to  Quebec,  and  it 
is  especially  noticeable  on  the 
women's  side,"  commented 
Deane. 

"[In  Ontario]  the  top  women 
are  strong.  But  going  into  the  top 
ten  we  [Ontario]  is  not  as  deep  a 
province.  In  Quebec  every 
women  in  the  province  is  strong 


University  wins  action 
cricket  challenge 


The  U  of  T  action  cricket  team 
sneaked  in  and  won  the  inaugural 
intercollegiate  cricket  challenge 
on  Saturday. 

Along  with  U  of  T,  teams  from 
Centennial  College  and  George 
Brown  College  competed  in  the 
challenge  which  took  place  at  the 
Action  Cricket  Indoor  Arena  in 
Markham. 

The  team,  comprising  of  physi- 
cal health  education  and  engi- 
neering students,  convincingly 
defeated  George  Brown  College 
by  91  runs  in  the  first  round.  Ken 
Freckleton's  solid  batting  and 
bowling  honours  by  captain  Kirk 
Dillabaugh,  contributed  to  U  of 


T's  early  win. 

U  of  T  narrowly  defeated  the 
squad  from  Centennial  with  a 
close  106-105  in  the  final  match. 

Chasing  106  for  victory,  U  of 
T  reached  71  of  12  overs,  thanks 
to  the  fine  partnership  by  Darryl 
Barker  and  former  Canadian 
youth  player,  Mansoor  Bajwa. 
The  last  pair  of  players,  U  of  T 
coach  Dave  Cooper  and  Dave 
Williams,  needed  nine  to  win  off 
the  last  ball — a  difficult  task  in 
outdoor  cricket. 

However,  the  Centennial 
bowler  overstepped  the  bowling 
crease  and  incurred  a  penalty  of 
two  runs  and  Cooper  hit  it  for  six, 


scampering  a  run  to  complete  the 
amazing  U  of  T  victory. 

Centennial's  team  included 
two  former  Canadian  team  youth 
players  and  one  current  Canadian 
international  player. 

In  the  other  match  of  the  game. 
Centennial  College  slaughtered 
George  Brown  College  123-29. 

The  tournament  completes  an 
encouraging  return  of  the  game 
of  cricket  to  U  of  T,  a  game  which 
was  first  played  on  the  university 
lawns  in  the  19th  century. 


and  unbelievable  good." 

Again  the  mixed  doubles  team 
proved  to  be  a  strength  for  the 
Blues.  This  time  the  pair  of  Yan 
and  Blues'  top-seed  Quang 
Hoang  won  the  game  that  put  U 
of  T  ahead.  Deane  commented 
that  he  believed  that  particular 
match  was  U  of  T's  best  game  of 
the  tour,  because  the  experienced 
Hoang  and  lesser-experienced 
Yan  worked  well  together,  en- 
couraging each  other,  and  com- 
bining to  eventually  beat  a  strong 
set  of  McGill  players. 

The  Blues  met  their  final  op- 
ponents, Montreal,  who  had  al- 
ready defeated  both  Queen's  and 
Western  4- 1 .  Down  3- 1 ,  U  of  T's 
Brian  Tjoa  played  hard  against 
Montreal's  Patrice  Gosselin, 
highly  ranked  in  Quebec,  in  the 
men's  singles.  Playing  his  best 
singles  game  of  the  year,  Tjoa 
finAUy  beat  Gosselin  in  three 
games. 

The  Blues  ended  up  the  top 
Ontario  team,  and  third  overall, 
behind  Montreal  and  Laval  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  tournament. 

"The  close  ones  put  us  over  the 
edge,"  said  Deane.  "It's  a  tribute 
to  how  well  the  women  played. 
We  won  a  doubles  and  the  mixed 
doubles.  Considering  how  long 
they  [U  of  T  women]  have  been 
playing,  they  played  great." 

The  Blues  achieved  an  excel- 
lent result  in  their  extended  sea- 
son and  Deane  hopes  that  To- 
ronto will  host  the  tournament 
next  year. 


please  -  write 
sports 


SPERM  DONORS 


Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation 
and  therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  mora  Intormatlon  call: 


425-0112 


not  accept  further  student  fee  in- 
creases until  the  university  lakes 
up  the  costs  for  varsity  sports  out 
of  its  own  budget. 

On  Tuesday,  Johnson's  de- 
mands were  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Graduate  Student 
Union  council. 

Student  support  is  not  unani- 
mous, however.  While  the  other 
two  student  councils  supported 
Pronger  at  the  DAR  council,  rep- 
resentatives of  both  part-time  and 
full-time  undergraduate  students 
say  they  have  reservations  about 
Johnson's  demands. 

Jay  Truchan,  the  part-time  stu- 
dents' representative  on  the  ath- 
letics council,  says  he  thinks  the 
university  should  just  return  to 
paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
varsity  teams. 

But  Truchan  said  he  would  not 
support  students  paying  nothing 
at  all  for  varsity  sports,  as  Johnson 
suggests. 

"We  would  like  to  see  a  shift  in 
the  funding  of  high-performance 
sport,  but  we  don't  believe  in 
zero  funding,"  he  said. 

Students'  Administrative 
Council  vice-president  Rupinder 
Ahluwalia  agrees. 

Ahluwalia,  a  former  varsity 
athlete,  says  students  should  still 
pay  some  of  the  cost  of  its  teams, 
but  not  all  of  it. 

"We  see  that  there  is  some  sort 
of  benefits  for  students.  But  it's 
far  outweighed  by  the  vital  inter- 
est of  U  of  T,"  he  said. 

"They  have  at  least  an  equal 
vital  interest,  if  not  more." 

SAC  president  Gareth 
Spanglett  also  said  the  university 
should  help  pay  for  something 
that  brings  it  so  much  prestige. 

"It's  a  source  of  revenue  for  U 


ofT.  It's  a  tradition.  The  fact  thai 
student  money  is  going  into  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
university's  most  valuable  asset 
is  itself  a  problem." 

Athletics  director  Ian 
McGregor  said  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve students  are  paying  too  much 
for  the  services  they  receive. 

"If  you  look  at  it  in  terms  of  the 
market,  I  think  they're  getting  a 
pretty  good  deal,"  he  said. 

But  McGregor  also  said  the 
department's  current  problems 
balancing  its  budget  are  largely 
due  to  the  university '  s  withdrawal 
of  funding. 

"You  cannot  withdraw  SI  mil- 
lion without  a  signi  ficant  impact." 

Both  SAC  and  APUS  believe 
the  university  should  return  to 
contributing  funds  for  varsity  ath- 
letics. 

The  student  fee  money  cur- 
rently paying  for  it  could  then  be 
used  to  improve  those  athletics 
facilities  open  to  all  students,  they 
say. 

Next  month,  the  athletics  coun- 
cil will  consider  a  proposal  by 
Physical  Education  head  Bruce 
Kidd  to  create  a  "task  force"  to 
look  into  the  problems  of  varsity 
sport. 

The  task  force  would  be  simi- 
lar to  recent  investigations  by  the 
department  into  improving  gen- 
der equity,  and  child  care. 

Pronger' s  motion  was  the  sec- 
ond this  week  to  divide  the  athlet- 
ics council  between  those  repre- 
senting the  students  who  pay  and 
those  representing  the  department 
that  spends  the  money. 

Yesterday  night,  the  same  split 
was  seen  in  the  motion  to  ap- 
prove the  department's  1995-6 
budget. 


Teacher  Train  in 
Australia  or  Great 
Britain  for  One  Year. 

Primary  and  Secondary  School 
qualifications  that  allow  you 
to  teach  in  Ontario 

Contact  the  Universities'  representatives: 

K.O.M.  CONSULTANTS 

P.O.  BOX  60524 
Mountain  Plaza  Postal  Outlet 
Hamilton,  ON 
L9C  7N7 
Tel/Fax  905  318-8200 
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Notice  of  Offence 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Hearing 
Officer  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  I  am  publishmg  the 
following  Notice  of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed. 

The  charge  against  the  student  was: 

THAT  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  1994,  he  sent 
a  series  of  sexually  harassing  messages  over  the  bulletin 
board  service  of  a  student  society,  contrary  to  the 
following  sections  of  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct: 

(i)  No  person  shall  otherwise  assault  another 
person,  threaten  any  other  person  with  bodily 
harm,  or  knowingly  cause  any  other  person  to  fear 
bodily  harm  [Section  Bl.(b)  J; 

(ii)  No  person  shall  knowingly  gain  access  to  or 
use  any  University  computing  or  internal  or 
external  communications  facility  to  which 
legitimate  authorization  has  not  been  granted.  No 
person  shall  use  any  facility  for  any  commercial, 
disruptive  or  unauthorized  purposes.  [Section 
B5.(b)] 

The  student  admitted  the  charges  and  the  Officer  imposed  the 
following  sanctions: 

•  public  service  work  of  25  hours 

•  denial  of  any  service  or  activity  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  which  would  result  in  his  receiving  his 
graduation  diploma  before  July  1,  1995. 


Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


Gymnastics  excels  at  Cup 

But  next  season  may  be  the  last 


A  four-man  U  of  T  gymnastics 
squad  competed  at  the  national 
intercollegiate  championships  in 
Calgary  last  weekend. 

The  top  U  of  T  gymnast  at  the 
Cup  was  Mike  Gagnon,  who 
plafed  fourth  in  the  all-around 
competition.  Gagnon  also  won 
the  gold  in  the  individual  parallel 
bars. 

A  national  Olympic  team  con- 
tender, Gagnon  injured  his  knee 
two-years  ago. 

'This  is  the  first  year  that  he 
has  been  back  and  it's  probably 
the  best  he's  ever  competed,  at 
least  psychologically,"  said  U  of 
T  head  coach  Phil  Bruce. 

Also  placing  in  the  top-25  in 
the  overall  competition  were  U  of 
T' s  Will  Kopplin  { 1 3),  Lee  Mauch 


(23)  and  Todd  Chishelm  (25). 

The  University  Cup,  not  affili- 
ated with  CIAU  competition,  is 
the  only  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion in  which  U  of  T  competes  in 
Canada  all  season. 

The  western  Ontario  schools 
still  compete,  but  the  U  of  T  par- 
ticipate in  other  competitions  in 
the  U.S.  Gymnastics  is  no  longer 
a  sanctioned  OUAA/OWIAA 
sport. 

U  of  T  and  Queen' s  are  the  sole 
Ontario  universities  having  an 
intercollegiate  gymnastics  team. 
York  University  failed  to  com- 
pete in  the  1 993-94  season,  which 
followed  with  Western  and 
McMasier  dropping  their  men's 
and  women's  teams. 

Bruce  said  the  U  of  T  men  have 
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done  well,  but  the  lack  of  Ontario 
competition  has  really  demoral- 
ized the  women's  team  this  year. 
He  added  the  squad  has  a  few 
new  prospects  to  add  to  both 
men's  and  women's  teams  in  the 
upcoming  year. 

But  along  with  lack  of  Ontario 
competition,  U  of  T  gymnastics 
is  experiencing  further  setbacks. 
In  Monday's  Department  of  Ath- 
letics and  Recreation  council 
meeting,  the  D  AR' s  management 
team  put  forth  a  recommendation 
that  the  Gymnastics  program  be 
eliminated  by  April  30,  1996. 

Among  the  rationale  the  man- 
agement team  cited  was  that  the 
current  program  only  breaks  even 
and  prevents  full  space  utiliza- 
tion. They  plan  to  remove  the 
gymnastics  program  and  "con- 
vert the  space  to  more  versatile 
programmable  space"  which  will 
aid  the  plan  for  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  Athletic  Centre  in  the 
future. 

Not  only  will  the  U  of  T  team 
end,  but  Bruce  believes  the  com- 
munity children's  program  will 
end  as  well. 

"The  rental  space  in  the  down- 
town space  is  too  expensive  for 
any  type  of  children's  program  to 
exist,"  Bruce  noted. 

U  nresol  ved  at  Monday '  s  coun- 
cil  meeting,  further  discussion  of 
the  fate  of  the  gymnastics  pro- 
grams will  be  put  off  until  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community  and 
the  gymnastics  program  gather 
further  information. 

Bruce  has  coached  the  U  of  T 
squad  for  ten  years. 

Valia  Reinsalu 


Apple  spring  Sale 


PowerMac  6100/66 

with  8  MB  Ram/350  MB  Hard  Drive 

•  and  14"  ColourPlus  Display  $2285 

•  and  14"  Mac  Trinitron  Display  12465 

•  and  15"  MultiScan  Display  $2465 

•  and  17"  MultiScan  Display  $3220 
OR 

with  8/350  and  CD  300i  internal  CDRom 

•  and  14"  ColourPlus  Display  $2590 

•  and  14"  Mac  Trinitron  Display  $2775 

•  and  15"  MultiScan  Display  $2775 

•  and  17"  MultiScan  Display  $3520 


PowerMac  7100/80 


with  8  MB  Ram^OO  MB  Hard  Drive 

•  and  14"  ColourPlus  Display  $3815 
•and  14"  Mac'"  Trinitron  Display  $4000 

•  and  15"  MultiScan  Display  $4000 

•  and  17"  MultiScan  Display  $4750 
Both  Power  Macs  include 
•16  bit  stereo  sound 
•256KL2  cache 
•ethernet 
•System  7.5'" 

keyboards  extra  $80 


Stylewriter®  Pro 

2  ppm  black  and 
colour  printing 

only  $445 


Stylewriter®  2400 

3  ppm  black  and  colour 
printing 

now  $489 


LaserWriter®  320 

4  ppm,  300  dpi  Post- 
Script level  2 
only  $840  cables  extra 


LaserWriter®  16/600PS 

16  ppm,  600  dpi,  ethernet,  PS 
level  2.  and  PCL  5  for  PCs 
now  $2400  cables  extra 
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Or  pick  up  the  LaserWriter  Select  360  with  600  dpi,  10  ppm,PS  Ivl  2  &  PCLye  for  only  S1589! 


Powerbook  150 

The  perfect  Powerbook®  for  the 
budget  conscious  student,  it  comes 
with  4  MB  of  Ram,  a  120  MB  hard 
drive,  and  the  latest  System  7.5. 
PB  150  now  only  $1370 


Powerbook 
150 


Powerbook  520  &  520c 

These  Powerbooks®  are  fully  loaded 
with  features  such  as  built  in  sound 
and  ethernet,  are  PowerPC 
upgradeable,  include  System  7.5  and 
offer  you  a  choice  of  greyscale  or  full 
colour  display. 
PB  520  4/160  $2265 
PB  520c  4/160  $3050 
PB  520c.  12/320  $4250 


Apple  Authorized  Dealer 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo.  Mac.  Powerbook.  Power  Mac.  Stylwriter.  LaserWriter,  and  System  7.5  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Macintosh  is  a  trade 
mark  of  Apple  Computer  inc  Some  items  may  not  be  exactly  as  illustrated  Products  are  subject  to  availablity  Some  conditions  apply  Contact 
store  for  further  details.  Always  read  the  fine  pnnt.  Isn't  educational  pncing  wonderful' 


while  quantities  last.  PMac  7100's  available  until  May  10th  or  while  quantities  last. 


U  of  T  Computer  Shop^KoWer  Centre*3rd  Floon214  CoUege  SU^MST  3A1  •978-7947 


Varsity 


Thursday,  March  30,  1995 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6»50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3  J3  for  Ron-bitsiness  ads).  Twerity  cents  for  each  word  after  25,  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $10  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  subnoission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payntent  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  bsue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


MOVING  TO  LONDON,  ONTARIO? 

Rooms  available  in  spacious  6  bedroom 
house.  Minutes  from  UWO.  Parking, 
laundry,  living  room,  dining  room.  275/ 
300+  4 1 6-324-8548  /  51 9-434-3063. 


CHARMING,  SUNNY  COSY 

furnished  room  in  quiet  home,  Bloor  and 
Bathurst.  End  of  April.  $350  inclusive. 
537-3222/230-6781. 


SUBLET:  APRIL  /  MAY  -  AUGUST 

1  bedroom  apt.  in  small  bidg  at  206  St. 
George  St.  Very  clean  and  bright  with  an 
awesome  view.  Parking  available.  $801. 
Call  944-8348. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1 :30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


YONGE  AND  EGLINTON 

Accurate.  $2/page.  Laserprinting.  Noextra 
rush  overnight  (in  by  midnight,  out  at  1 
p.m.).  481  -3089  after  1p.m.  Second  Copy 
free! 


PAINTING  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Including  equipment,  ladders,  sign, 
contracts,  forms,  files,  guides,  training 
and  consulting.  Complete  turn-key 
operation  of  respected  professional 
business.  I  earned  $600-$1 000  per  week 
each  summerfor  five  years.  Call  Ian  (905) 
822-7560. 


FOR  SALE  -  86  HONDA  CIVIC 

5  Speed,  2  door  hatchback,  silver,  224, 
000  km,  certified,  good  condition.  Asking 
$1350.416-489-4879. 


■Hi 

WANTED 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Earn  $10.00  for  1  hour's  work  in  a  study 
about  how  using  networ1<ed  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


BILINGUAL  JOB-SEEKERS 

You  speakgreat  French,  butwantaperfect 
French  resume.  Special  offer  -  resume 
translation  only  $39.99.  Limit  500  words. 
London  Paris  Translation  Co.  17  St. 
Joseph,  Suite  309.  Near  St.  Mikes.  515- 
1202.  Fax  463-5191. 


FULL  TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Successful  mobile  service  franchise 
looking  for  motivated  owner/operator.  Low 
overhead,  high  rate  of  return.  Full  training 
and  support.  Investment  from  $27,000. 
Phone  (403)  278-1448. 

SALESPERSON 

Responsible,  enthusiastic  person  for 
upscale  children's  clothing  store  near 
Yonge  and  Eglinton.  Part-time  or  possible 
full-time  experience  an  asset.  Kevin  at 
486-2488.  9:30  -  5:00. 

BROCKVILLE  SUMMER  JOBS! 

Living  in  Brockville  this  summer?  I  need 
motivated  Painters  and  Crew  Chiefs  to 
wori<  for  'Student  Works  Painting'.  No 
experience  required!  Call  Mark  in  Ottawa 
at  #235-9067  or  in  Brockville  at  #342- 
4068. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357. 1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 

INCOME  TAX  RETURNS. 

Done  very  fast,  very  cheap.  Bloor-Spadina 
location.  535-2784. 


CANADIAN  WOODLANDS  TOURING 
COMPANY 

The  only  direct  service  to  Algonquin  Park. 
Coming  May  '95.  For  Budget  Travelers, 
by  Budget  Travelers.  (416)  469-4356. 


PREGNANT?  CONSIDER  PRIVATE 
ADOPTION 

Warm  fun-loving  couple  wishes  to  adopt 
newborn.  Confidentiality  assured.  Legal. 
Let  us  help  you  through  this  difficult  time. 
905-841-1965. 


YORK  CENTRAL  SUMMER  BALL 
HOCKEY  LEAGUE 

*  OBHA  Membership  *  Playoff 
Championships  *  Team  +  Individual 
registration.  Starts  first  week  of  May  '95. 
Limited  spot  416-631-3808. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

lntro./bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  fax:  416-322-5890 


MASTERING  THE  LSAT!  - 

Why  practice  questions  when  you  can 
masterthe  principles?  Your  best  and  most 
comprehensive  option  for  LSAT  training 
starts  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 
Start  anytime  and  have  the  option  of 
-working  with  us  all  summeri  -  Richardson 
-  (416)  410-7737  or  1-800-567-7737. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an 
"A"  but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"? 
Work  with  a  professional  editorto  improve 
your  grades  and  give  your  papers  an 
edge.  Call  699-6735 

ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Friendly,  experienced  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  Reasonable  rates. 
Emergencies  welcome!  Fax  service  also 
available.  Call  Chariotte:  41 6-597-2228. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  ASSISTANCE 

Graduate  with  professional  writing  and 
editing  experience  available  to  clean  up 
your  papers  and  increase  your  grades. 
Call  Darren  at  532-8944. 


ESSAYS 

Assist  in  organizing,  writing  and 
researching  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828.  Downtown  and  Mississauga. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Ph.D.  graduate  with  publications  will 
criticize  and  edit  social  science  essays. 
$3.00  perpage,  consultation  included.  St. 
George  campus.  Call  Dennis,  975-0518. 


ENGLISH  TUTOR  /  EDITOR 

Patient  thorough  English  Tutor  will  assist 
you  with  editing  &  writing  skills  literary 
analysis.  E.S.L.  also  available.  Pauline 
482-7097. 


FRENCH  TUTOR  /  ASSIGNMENTS 
CORRECTED 

Need  help  with  French  grammar,  syntax 
or  assignments?  This  friendly  student  from 
France  will  help  you  improve  your  written 
French  whether  you're  a  beginner  or 
advanced  student  of  the  language.  No 
task  is  too  big.  Call  Jean-Francois  at  537- 
3650. 


GMAT  SPECIALIST 

Our  courses  vary  from  1 0  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Small  groups.  Total  preparation. 
12  years  experience.  MATH 
PREPARATION  GROUP.  (416)  812- 
6698. 


EXPERIENCED  TUTOR  /  LAW 
SCHOOL  GRADUATE 

available  to  help  with  essays  and  reports, 
English,  conversational  French,  etc. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  (416)  599-3612. 
Close  to  campus. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  statistics  T.A. 
available  fortutoring.  Patient,  reasonable 
rates,  St.  George  campus.  Call  George  at 
324-9927. 

PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS  NOW 

Get  help  now!  Tutor,  27  years'  experience: 
Calculus,  Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
GRE,  GMATS.  Past  test  and  exam  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 

FRENCH  CONVERSATION 
COURSES  GIVEN 

5  years  experience.  University  of 
SortDonne.  Tel.  905-624-4062. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  Print.  Fax  Service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Rape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 

ACCURATE,  FAST  &  RELIABLE 

WordPerfect  6.0. 1  will  type  your  essays, 
term  papers,  or  resumes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Laser  printer  and  Fax 
service  available.  Call  Pat  (41 6)  496-0681 
24  hrs. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  Mar.  30 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP  -  Bible  Study. 
HART  HOUSE  -  RECORD  ROOM  B.  12:15  -  12:50PM. 
WEST  INDIAN  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  -  General 
Meeting  and  Elections.  All  members  are  invited.  ISC.  33  ST. 
GEORGE  ST.  5:00PM. 

U  OF  T  PLAYERS  (SPONSORED  BY  SAC)  -  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar.  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  THEATRE.  8PM. 
$8  (GENERAL)  $6  (STUDENTS)  FOR  TICKETS,  CALL 
351-8493. 

Friday,  Mar.  31 

U  OF  T  PLAYERS  (SPONSORED  BY  SAC)  -  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar.  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  THEATRE.  8PM. 
$8  (GENERAL)  $6  (STUDENTS)  FOR  TICKETS,  CALL 
351-8493. 


Saturday,  April  1 

U  OF  T  PLAYERS  (SPONSORED  BY  SAC)  -  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar.  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  THEATRE.  8PM. 
$8  (GENERAL)  $6  (STUDENTS)  FOR  TICKETS,  CALL 
351-8493. 

Monday,  April  3 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with 
the  Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome. 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 

Tuesday,  April  4 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with 
the  Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome. 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15  -  1:30PM 
BAPTIST  STUDENT  MINISTRIES  -  Weekly  meeting, 
discussion,  bible  study,  prayer,  music.  ISC.  11AM  AND 
12NOON.  FREE. 

ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP-Evening  vespers 
service.  HART  HOUSE  CHAPEL.  6:00PM  TO  8:00PM. 


It's  now  or  never  I 
Will  Elvis  return? 

The  Varsity 
covers  the  year's 
hottest  story  to  : 
the  bitter  end 
Next  week! ! ! 
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Monday,  April  3,  1995 


Spanglett  to  end 
search  for  Elvis 

It's  now  or  never,  as  Gareth  Spanglett 
plans  locall  off  the  seven-month  search 
for  his  stolen  Elvis  bust. 

"All  year  I've  been  hoping  he'd 
make  his  way  back,"  said  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  prez, 
"but  with  only  one  day  left  in  my  term, 
it  doesn't  look  like  it. 

"I'd  like  to  offer  one  final  plea.  It's 
lime  for  the  King  to  come  home.  He 
was  an  office  warming  gift  from 
ASSU.  He  was  there  on  my  first  day, 
and  I'd  like  him  to  be  with  me  when  I 
leave.  For  a  while  it  looked  like  he 
might  be  relumed,  but  now  I  wonder." 

When  asked  simply  to  comment  on 
ihe  toll  the  year's  ordeal  may  have  had 


SHORTS 


on  the  president,  SAC  external  com- 
missioner Greg  Todd  rather  oddly  re- 
plied, "I  can  not  confirm  or  deny  the 
whereabouts  of  Elvis." 

But  David  Ruddell,  the  council's 
services  commissioner,  says  the  sto- 
len bust  is  a  tragedy  of  unmatched 
proportions  at  the  council.  He  also 
quickly  added,  "No  matter  what  any- 
body says,  Greg  Todd  isn't  guilty. 

"I  think  a  search  of  Dan  Lang's  [U 
of  T's  vice-president  of  priorities  and 
planningsl  oCfico-isinordcr.  Hc'shad 
it  in  for  Gareth  from  the  beginning." 

Marco  Santaguida,  the  council's 
president-elect,  said  he  docs  not  know 
who  has  Elvis,  and  why  they  refuse  to 
return  him. 

"We  were  stiffed,"  he  said.  "I  think 
Greg's  got  a  big  part  in  this,  snake  that 
he  is." 

The  story  of  the  Elvis  bust  is  a  sad 
one.  After  being  stolen  from 
Spanglett's  office  on  Sept.  1 1,  mem- 
bers of  the  Brute  Force  Committee,  a 
part  of  the  Engineering  Society  that 
was  supposedly  abolished  due  to  its 
repealed  acts  of  vandalism,  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  Kingnapping, 
and  demanded  a  ransom. 

Elvis  was  to  be  exchanged  on  Oct. 
6  for  a  ransom  of  1 ,7 1 0  red  M  &  M' s, 
25  bottles  of  Carib,  and  five  gallons  of 
pcanuls.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
a  representative  of  the  BFC  appeared 
at  the  SAC  dome  to  collect  the  items, 
instructing  Spanglett  to  await  instruc- 
tions, but  Elvis  was  not  returned. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  20, 
Spanglett  received  a  message  from  an 
organization  calling  themselves  the 
Elvis  Liberation  Front.  The  ELF 
claimed  they  had  ht>erated  Elvis  from 
the  BFC  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  more 
Elvis-positive  society. 

In  desperation,  Spanglett  recently 
consulted  suspended  U  of  T  prof  Bob 
O'Driscoll,  who  told  him  Elvis'  dis- 
appearance was  part  of  an  elaborate 
plot  involving  Princess  Dianaand  Mel 
Hurtig  to  overthrow  country  music. 

Last  month.  New  College  students 
voted  to  dedicate  one  page  an  issue  in 
their  college  paper  to  Elvis. 

Last  night  Varsity  staffers  received 
a  phone  call  from  the  BFC  stating  the 
bust  would  be  returned  today.  After 
dialing  that  neat  little  star  69  feature, 
the  Varsity  has  learned  the  BFC's 
phone  number  is  979-9075. 

Spanglett  said  if  his  statue  is  not 
returned  by  tomorrow,  he  will  give  up 
hope.  He  added  he  would  not  pur- 
chase another. 

"Elvis  is  something  that  can  only 
be  given,  he  can't  be  bought. 

"Maybe  the  King  is  dead." 

CoNAN  Tobias 


Those  nutty  mechanical  engineers  held  an  even  nuttier  ro- 
botic sumo  wrestling  competition  last  Thursday.  What'll  they 
think  of  next?  (Samantha  RajasingharrWS) 


Department  of  athletics  equity  practices  questioned 

Three  new 
mothers  laid  off 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Of  the  five  employees  laid  off  by  the 
athletics  department  last  week,  four  were 
women. 

The  release  of  the  women,  three  of 
which  have  recently,  or  are  currently, 
taking  time  off  on  parental  leave,  has 
some  of  the  women  wondering  about  U 
of  T's  equity  practices. 

Heidi  Calder,  a  promotions  manager 
with  the  DAR,  is  one  of  those  employ- 
ees. She  returned  from  maternity  leave 
four  months  ago. 

Calder,  who  has  been  with  the  depart- 
ment for  five  years,  says  she  is  surprised 
at  the  department's  choosing  to  lay  off 
three  recent  mothers. 

"U  of  T's  supposed  to  be  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  gender  equity.  Even  DAR 
had  a  gender  equity  program  set  up,  and 
Ian  McGregor  [the  athletics  director]  was 
really  proud  of  it,"  she  says.  "It's  kind  of 
disturbing  three  of  the  five  that  lost  their 
jobs  are  women  on  [or  havg  recently 
been]  on  maternity  leave." 

The  employees  were  victims  of  the 
department's  1995-96  budget — which 
is  expecting  another  $175,000  deficit 
next  year  even  with  the  lay-offs. 

According  to  David  Neclands,  the  as- 
sistant vice-president  for  student  affairs, 
the  removal  of  mostly  women  from  the 
department  was  an  accident. 


"We've  a  fairly  young  staff  with  little 
children,"  said  Neelands,  who  is  also  on 
the  department' s  budget  committee.  "It's 
the  positions  effected — they  were  the 
first  ones  to  go,  not  the  incumbents...  It's 
just  an  accident,  1  don't  think  there  is  any 
pattern." 

However,  Orysia  Stasyszyn,  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  at  the  department 
who  is  having  her  job  reduced  from  full 
to  part-time  hours,  agrees  it's  odd  many 
women  on  or  recently  off  leave  have 
been  targeted. 

"It  seems  co-incidental  the  three  of  us 
were  chosen,"  she  says. 

Stasyszyn  has  been  on  parental  leave 
for  one  year,  and  she  has  one  more  year 
to  go. 

But  Neclands  says  people  with  chil- 
dren are  not  at  a  disadvantage  at  this 
university. 

"There's  no  point  in  just  deciding 
people  with  young  children  should  go. 
That'd  be  pointless  and  monstrous,"  he 
said. 

.  Neclands  also  added  that  the  univer- 
sity will  be  quite  generous  to  its  laid  off 
staff,  and  that  ihcy  probably  will  find 
jobs  in  other  departments. 

"My  suspicions  is  that  most  of  them 
will  be  realigned  in  other  departments," 
he  said. 

But  Calder  says  the  settlement  pack- 
age the  department  will  have  to  pay  out 
Please  see  "Student,"  page  2 


Fresh  survey  cenf irms  ethnic  diversity 


BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

The  results  of  U  of  T' s  third  annual  frosh 
survey  don't  hold  any  surprises — if  you 
saw  the  last  two,  that  is. 

If  you  didn't,  it's  possible  you  still 
might  be  surprised  by  the  survey,  which 
again  shows  U  of  T  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ethnically  and  culturally  diverse  cam- 
puses in  North  America. 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  incoming  stu- 
dents identified  themselves  as  being 
something  other  than  "white."  That  is 
the  same  figure  as  last  year. 

Of  those,  the  largest  number  said  they 
were  "East  Asian,"  meaning  they  were 
of  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Korean  descent. 
Thirty-one  per  cent  of  all  students  de- 
scribed themselves  this  way. 

One  in  ten  students  considered  them- 
selves South  Asian — meaning  from  In- 
dian, Pakistani,  or  Sri  Lankan  roots. 

Just  97  of  the  3,500  students  inter- 
viewed called  themselves  "black,"  while 
16  said  they  were  natives. 

One  of  those  not  surprised  is  Erindale 
professor  Peter  Silcox.  Silcox,  who  is 
leading  a  provosfial  commission  exam- 
ining U  of  T's  admissions  policy,  says 
one  doesn't  need  a  survey  to  figure  out 
the  university  is  diverse. 

"To  get  a  general  impression  of  the 
demographic  situation,  you  just  have  to 
look  around." 

Silcox  says  the  numbers  are  more  a 
result  of  the  ethnic  diversity  of  Metro 
Toronto — from  which  come  80  per  cent 
of  U  of  T  students — than  anything  else. 

"It's  what  you  see  in  the  subway,  what 
you  see  at  a  ball  game,  what  you  see 


anywhere  in  Toronto.  Toronto  has  been 
a  major  centre  of  immigration  and  our 
student  body  represents  that." 

The  numbers  vary  depending  on  the 
college  and  program.  For  instance.  South 
Asian  students  are  nearly  twice  as  com- 
mon at  Scarborough  College  as  they  are 
in  the  university  as  a  whole. 

Once  again,  U  of  T  is  the  most  diverse 
of  the  eight  Canadian  universities  sur- 
veyed this  year.  On  average,  90  per  cent 


of  the  other  schools'  student  bodies  iden- 
tified themselves  as  white. 

In  the  United  States,  similar  surveys 
have  come  up  with  a  national  average  of 
80  per  cent  white  students. 

Another  quesfion  that  has  been  used 
as  a  benchmark  of  diversity  is  "What 
language  did  you  first  speak  in  child- 
hood?" 

Just  under  54  per  cent  of  U  of  T 
students  said  "English,"  one  per  cent 


said  "French."  The  other  45  per  cent  said 
"other." 

The  number  of  English-first  speakers 
is  smaller  than  either  of  the  other  Metro 
universities.  In  their  own  surveys,  both 
Ryerson  (in  1993)  and  York  (in  1991) 
found  that  two-thirds  of  their  student 
bodies  had  first  spoken  English. 

Victoria  College  dean  Pat  Donahoc 
says  the  greater  diversity  of  U  of  T  can 
Please  see  "Students,"  page  3 


Cyber-sneak  faces  up  to  ten  years  in  prison 

Haclcer  used  U  of  T  to  gain 
North  American  access 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

A  Toronto  hacker  who  broke  into  U  of  T's  computer  network 
and  leapt  around  university  and  corporate  systems  across 
North  America  has  been  caught  by  university  cybercops. 

The  hacker  first  broke  into  Ihe  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Educafion,  from  where  he  gained  high-level  access  to 
universities  such  as  U  of  T,  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
York,  Northwestern,  Harvard  and  Princeton. 

At  U  of  T,  the  hacker  gained  access  to  files  at  the  department 
of  geology,  statistics  and  physics,  according  to  Rick  Roy,  a 
corporal  at  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  who  headed 
the  investigafion. 

"[He  did]  no  damage  to  the  computer  systems,  but  he  had  the 
potential  to  destroy  all  systems,"  said  Roy.  "He  compromised 
security  of  data  access." 

The  cyber-sneak  evaded  authorities  until  last  fall,  when 


David  Wiseman,  network  manager  for  the  computer  science 
department  at  Western,  along  with  Norman  Wilson  of  U  of  T's 
instructional  research  and  computing  centre,  began  tracking 
his  movements. 

"He  started  in  OISE  and  managed  to  gather  passwords  and 
accounts  for  an  incredible  number  of  systems,"  said  Wiseman. 

Even  though  the  sneak  had  the  potential  to  do  a  lot  of  damage 
to  the  systems — including  shutting  entire  computer  networks 
down — he  didn't  cause  loo  much  damage,  says  Wiseman.  But 
he  did  break  into  almost  every  university  computer  system  in 
Ontario,  he  added. 

"Hejoyrides  almost  like  he  wanted  to  tell  people,  'Hey,  I've 
got  accounts  in  114  sites,'"  Roy  said.  "He  did  accidently 
destroy  some  important  information.  [But]  he  could  have 
destroyed  any  files." 

Roy  feels  the  hacker  did  it  for  a  challenge. 

"[He  did  it]  to  see  how  far  he  can  break  into  the  systems,"  he 
Please  see  "Hacker,"  page  2 
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•••••••  Spring  Concerts  ••••••• 

Hart  House  Chamber  Stnngs  -  Monday,  April  Srd  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room. 

Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble  -  Friday  April  7th  at  8:30  p.m. 
in  the  Arbor  Room. 


Art 


The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery-  April  13th  to  May 
11th,  1995  -West Gallery:  "Time  Exposure.  Portraits. 
Photographs."  An  exhibit  of  works  by  Charlotte 
Russhandler.  East  Gallery:  "Ciphers  from  the 
Muniments  Room  and  Newdigate". 

The  Arbor  Room  -  April  3rd  to  April  29th  -  Works  by 
Sonia  Quattrociocchi. 


••••••••••••••  Music  ••••••••••••• 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concert  Series  -  Roger  Muraro, 
piano  -  Olivier  Messain  Program  -  Sunday,  April  30th 
at  3:00  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Noon  Hour  Concerts  -  Elissa  Lee,  violin,  performs  in 
the  East  Common  Room  on  Wednesday,  April  5th. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  The  Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble  per- 
forms In  the  Arbor  Room  on  April  7th  at  8:30  p.m. 
Licensed.  No  cover. 

Songs  of  the  Yiddish  Poets -^lenny  Eisenstein,  sopra- 
no, accompanied  by  piano  and  violin,  performs  on 
Wednesday,  April  5th  at  4:00  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room. 


Activities  and  Clubs  

Bridge  Club  -  If  you  are  an  avid  bridge  player  or  anxious 
to  learn,  come  to  the  Map  Room  on  Tuesday  nights  at 
6:30  p.m. 

Debates  Committee  -  The  Warden  McCully  open  debating 
tournament  will  take  place  on  April  7th  at  6:00  p.m.  For 
more  information,  call  978-0537. 

Debating  Club  -  The  club  holds  two  weekly  meetings  for 
all  interested  in  competitive  parliamentary  debating. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m; 
new  debaters  are  encouraged  to  come  to  Wednesday 
meetings  at  4:00  p.m.  For  further  information,  call 
978-0537. 

Film  Board Gala  Screening  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
April  6th  at  7:00  p.m.  Great  films,  a  film  competition  and 
refreshments.  An  evening  not  to  be  missed! 

Yoga  -  Beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays.  Contact  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk  at  978- 
2452  for  more  information,  class  schedule,  and  sign-up. 


Athletics 


New  Nautilus  Equipment  -  Sign  up  at  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk  for  a  free  demonstration  on  the  17  new 
Nautilus  machines. 
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Democracy  in  peril— guerrilla  war  may  last  years 

Chechnya  conflict  called 
criminal  by  Russian  people 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Russian  war  with  the  break- 
away republic  of  Chechnya  is  the 
action  of  a  government  that  has 
lost  all  popular  support,  accord- 
ing to  a  Russian  human  rights 
activist. 

Andre  Kamenshikov  works 
with  the  Moscow  Research  Cen- 
tre for  Human  Rights,  an  um- 
brella organization  of  17  groups 
working  for  human  rights  and 
conflict  resolution  in  the  repub- 
lics that  made  up  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

Speaking  at  U  of  T  Friday, 
Kamenshikov  said  the  Chechen 
independence  movement  has 
deep  roots,  stretching  back  into 
the  18lh  century. 

Anti-Russian  feelings  intensi- 
fied in  the  wake  of  World  War  II, 
when  the  Russian  government 
deported  the  Chechen  people, 
accusing  them  of  supporting  the 
Germans.  One-third  of  the 
Chechen  population  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  this,  says  Kamenshikov. 

The  surviving  population  was 
allowed  to  rclum  in  the  1950s. 

"It's  obvious  to  understand 
why  Chechnya  has  strong  feel- 
ings about  independence,"  he 
said. 

Chechnya  declared  independ- 
ence from  Russia  in  1991,  in  the 
wake  of  the  break-up  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Since  that  time, 
Chechnya  has  been  awash  in  eco- 
nomic di  fficulties  and  ethnic  ten- 
sion, says  Kamenshikov. 

In  December,  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, which  had  been  sup- 
porting opposition  forces  in  the 
republic,  moved  in  the  military 
against  the  Chechen  government. 

There  were  peaceful  solutions 
to  the  rising  tensions  in  Chechnya, 


Kamenshikov  says,  but  the  Rus- 
sian government  never  explored 
these. 

"I  am  absolutely  sure  that  there 
were  many  options  to  find  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  all  these  problems. 
[But]  Russia  never  tried  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  with  (president 
Dzhokhar]  Dudayev  and  the 
Chechnyan  government,"  he  said. 

As  an  example  of  this  lack  of 
serious  negotiations  on  Russia's 
part,  Kamenshikov  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  Russia  continued  to  sup- 
ply the  break-away  republic  with 
free  electricity,  as  it  been  doing 
for  many  years. 

"If  serious  negotiations  had 
taken  place,  it  would  [seem]  logi- 
cal that  if  Chechnya  declared  in- 
dependence they  should  begin 
paying  for  electricity." 

Kamenshikov  says  he  is  un- 
sure why  Russia  decided  to  inter- 
vene militarily  in  Chechnya. 

Oil,  Chechnya's  primary  natu- 
ral resource,  has  been  exploited 
for  over  100  years  and  is  now 
exhausted,  and  the  government's 
actions  have  angered  other  re- 
publics, he  says. 

"It's  impossible  to  understand 
why  the  war  was  started,"  he  said. 

According  to  Kamenshikov, 
the  city  of  Grozny,  Chechnya's 
capital,  is  now  under  Russian 
control,  as  is  85  per  cent  of  the 
territory  of  the  break-away  re- 
public. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
conflict  is  over. 

"[We]  are  now  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  guerilla  war  that  might 
continue  for  many  years  to  come." 

Kamenshikov  says  the  war  in 
Chechnya  has  little  support 
among  Russian  society. 

'They  [the  government]  have 
a  war  thai  their  own  people  don't 
support,  that  the  press  is  critical 


of  and  that  the  parliament  is 
against,"  he  said. 

Yeltsin  and  his  supporters  cir- 
cumvented democratic  avenues 
to  begin  the  conflict,  by  never 
actually  declaring  a  state  of  war 
or  emergency,  says 
Kamenshikov. 

"War  wasn't  declared  and  nei- 
ther was  a  state  of  emergency.  To 
get  a  state  of  emergency  declared, 
you  need  the  support  of  the  upper 
house  of  Parliament,  and  Yeltsin 
didn't  have  a  chance  of  getting 
it,"  he  said. 

Kamenshikov  says  this  action 
is  typical  of  the  Yeltsin  govern- 
ment, which  he  says  has  little 
regard  for  democracy. 

"Many  Russian  people  are  fms- 
trated  by  the  concept  of  democ- 
racy," Kamenshikov  said.  "Be- 
cause in  Russia  now,  being  a 
democrat  means  being  in  the 
Yeltsin  camp. 

"The  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  people  in  Russia  today  is  that 
we  have  a  criminal  government." 

Kamenshikov  says  that  if  de- 
mocracy is  going  to  be  salvaged 
in  Russia,  more  Western  support 
must  be  given  directly  to  Russian 
non-governmental  organizations 
working  for  peace,  democracy 
and  civil  rights,  rather  than  di- 
rectly to  the  government  itself. 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  West 
redistribute  aid  to  the  Russian 
people  and  Russian  organizations 
to  develop  democracy  from  a 
grass-roots  level  because  noth- 
ing is  going  to  come  from  the 
leadership,"  he  said. 

"Democracy  may  only  be  de- 
veloped from  the  bottom  up." 

The  talk  was  sponsored  by  U 
of  T's  Science  for  Peace  and  the 
University  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation. It  was  held  at  the  Inter- 
national Student  Centre. 


Student  services  may  suffer 


Continued  from  page  1 

is  so  high,  that  she  doesn't  under- 
stand how  they  think  they'll  save 
so  much  money. 

"Ian  said  in  a  staff  meeting  that 
they'd  save  $270,000  on  salaries 
and  benefits.  What  he  didn't  men- 
tion is  that  with  all  the  severance 
padcagcs  owing,  they'll  be  in  the 
hole  at  least  $240,000,"  Calder 
says.  "[It]  leaves  people  in  the 
staff  really  wondering." 

Calder  also  worries  over  the 
future  of  generating  revenue  for 
sports  at  U  of  T.  Part  of  her  job 
was  to  promote  sports  such  as 
football — that  receives  limited 
funding  from  the  university. 

"[What's]  confusing  is  the  de- 


partment's position  on  how  rev- 
enue generating  was  supposed  to 
be  important,"  she  says.  "Now  it 
doesn't  look  like  it  is." 

Calder  adds  student  services 
will  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  cuts. 

'The  areas  they  cut  are  strictly 
service — to  student  areas.  They 
totally  left  high  performance  ar- 


eas [alone],  which  are  budget- 
heavy,"  she  said. 

None  of  the  individuals  who 
have  been  let  go  have  been  given 
official  written  notice.  That  will 
come  once  the  University  Affairs 
Board  voles  on  whether  lo  ap- 
prove the  department' s  operating 
plan  and  the  budget  on  Tuesday. 


Hacker  used  sniffers 


Continued  from  page  1 

said.  "It's  like  someone  finding  a 
latch  open  on  the  back  door  of  a 
house.  Even  if  they  don't  disrupt 
anything — you  go  in  and  read 
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private  mail." 

At  Western,  the  entire  compu- 
ter network  had  to  be  shut  down 
and  all  passwords  had  to  be 
changed,  said  Roy. 

At  U  of  T,  the  internet  system 
is  picked  at  constantly  from  out- 
side sources,  according  to  Wilfrid 
Camilleri,  manager  of  computer 
security  and  administration. 

"If  there's  ahole  in  the  system, 
they  break  in,"  said  Camilleri. 
"We  noticed  this  was  happening. 
The  system  kept  track." 

Camilleri  says  hackers  use 
"sniffer"  programs  on  the  com- 
puter networks  they  target,  to  cap- 
ture user  ID'S  and  passwords. 

"Once  it's  captured  they  use  i( 
to  break  in  and  try  and  become  a 
super-user.  That  gives  them  the 
ability  to  do  anything  with  the 
system,"  he  said. 

Charged  with  20  counts  of 
computer  fraud  and  computer  re- 
lated mischief  is  Adam  Shiffman, 
20,  of  North  York. 

Shiffman  could  face  a  strict 
sentence  of  up  to  10  years  in 
prison. 

Wilson  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 
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Newspaper  spoof  removed  from  stands 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

Members  of  the  Erindale  College 
administration  have  deemed  a 
campus  newspaper  too  offensive 
for  distribution. 

Glenn  Walker,  Erindale' s chief 
administrative  officer,  issued  a 
statement  Friday  regarding  the  U 
of  T  Newspaper's  Mar.  29  spoof 
issue  on  the  Toronto  Sun. 

"After  having  received  several 
complaints  about  this  publication, 
and  upon  review  of  the  paper, 
there  was  an  administrative  deci- 
sion to  withdraw  copies  of  the 
"University  of  Toronto  Sun"  from 
the  Erindale  campus,"  the  state- 
ment read.  "It  appears  that  the 
Newspaper  has  gone  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  normally  accepted 
humour  of  the  college  commu- 
nity." 

Walker  cited  concerns  about 
the  issue's  depiction  of  violence 
against  women,  homophobia  and 
alcohol  abuse. 

The  issue's  cover  depicted  a 
murder  scene,  with  Gareth 
Spanglclt,  the  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council  president,  and 
Mary-Beth  Hollycr,  associate 
editor  of  the  Newspaper.  Beside 
the  bloody  full-colour  photograph 
was  the  headline,  "Murder  cool 
neaio!" 

"1  think  what  it  comes  down  to 
is  the  picture  on  the  front,"  said 
Rod  Gudino,  one  of  the  three 
associate  editors  of  the  paper. 
"[Walker]  felt  the  picture  of  Mary- 
Beth  was  against  women. 

"[Walker]  has  no  right  to  do 
that,"  he  said.  "He  was  very 
cowardly.  When  1  asked  him  if  he 
knew  what  the  Newspaper  was, 
he  didn't  even  seem  to  know." 

Gudino  said  staff  members  of 
the  Newspaper  will  be  gathering 


in  front  of  Walker's  office  and  in 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  between  12 
p.m.  and  2  p.m.  today  to  pass  out 
the  remaining  copies  of  the  issue 
by  hand. 

Gudino  said  he  had  spoken  to 
the  Toronto  Sun,  and  that  the 
paper  was  not  offended  by  the 
spoof 

"I  spoke  to  the  managing  edi- 
tor [Mike  Strobel],"  he  said,  "and 
he  said  everything  was  fine." 

But  in  an  interview,  the  Sun's 


Strobel  said  he  had  no  problem 
with  the  university  pulling  the 
paper  off  stands. 

"It's  offensive,"  said  Strobel. 
"I  can  see  why  people  might  get 
offended  by  it.  If  the  campus 
thinks  it's  offensive,  yank  it." 

Strobel  said  that  while  he  was 
opposed  to  censorship,  he  felt 
sometimes  a  line  had  to  be  drawn. 

He  added  that  he  did  not  find 
the  issue  particularly  entertain- 
ing. 


"Some  of  the  editing  was  god- 
awful," he  said. 

University  student  affairs  head 
David  Neelands  said  he  felt  the 
decision  was  a  difficult  one  for 
the  college. 

"I'm  sure  they  did  it  because 
they  felt  what  the  Newspaper  did 
was  intolerable,"  he  said.  "There's 
been  no  official  decision  to  re- 
move the  papers  from  campus. 
We  usually  leave  that  up  to  the 
individual  building  managers. 


The  university  doesn '  t  intrude  on 
freedom  of  expression." 

John  Morris,  news  assignment 
editor  for  Erindale' s  college  pa- 
per, the  Medium  II,  said  the  feel- 
ing at  the  suburban  college  was 
split. 

"I've  spoken  to  many  people 
about  it,"  he  said.  "Some  have 
been  offended  by  it  and  some 
haven't.  Basically,  the  Newspa- 
per found  an  easy  way  to  get  a 
laugh  and  ran  with  it." 


SAC's  Spanglett  said  he  re- 
mains behind  the  idea  of  the  spoof 
issue,  despite  the  complaints. 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  gave  the 
administration  the  right  to  remove 
papers  off  the  stands,"  he  said.  "I 
thought  the  issue  was  excellent.  I 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  do  it. 

"I  can  see  how  people  could 
find  it  offensive  the  same  way 
they  find  the  National  Enquirer 
offensive.  For  those  who  have  a 
problem  with  it — don't  read  it." 


Students  grilled  on  social  and  poltical  issues 


Continued  from  page  1 

create  problems  for  educators. 

"Take  a  non-Christian  student 
who  hasn't  had  an  upbringing  in 
the  Christian  church.  What  does 
that  mean  when  you  sit  down  to 
study  English  literature,  with  all 
its  Biblical  allusions?" 

but  Donahoe  says  the  benefits 
far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
He  recalls  one  student  he  knows 
as  an  example. 

"In  high  school,  she  was  al- 
ways 'that  East  Indian  girl.'  When 
she  went  back  to  Bombay  she 
was  too  Western.  She  told  me  one 
of  the  first  times  in  her  life  she  felt 
she  could  be  herself  was  when 
she  moved  [to  U  of  T.] 

"If  we  could  just  keep  doing 
that  a  little  bit  right,  I  think  wc 
would  do  some  tremendous 
things." 

The  survey  also  asked  ques- 
tions on  social  and  political  is- 
sues. Once  again  the  numbers 
differed  little  from  last  year. 

Most  significantly,  28  per  cent 
of  incoming  students  said  they 
agreed  with  the  statement,  "It  is 
important  to  have  laws  prohibit- 
ing homosexual  relationships." 


That  alarms  Donahoe. 

"The  only  thing  more 
homophobic  than  university  is 
the  real  world,"  he  said. 

But,  he  says,  many  of  those 
will  grow  out  of  those  beliefs  in 
university. 

"With  some  intelligence  and 
some  good  personal  skills,  these 
things  stop  being  as  big  a  differ- 
ence." 

Among  the  survey's  other  find- 
ings: 

■  72  per  cent  said  the  federal 
government  is  too  concerned  with 
the  rights  of  criminals,  and  56  per 
cent  said  it  should  reinstate  the 
death  penalty; 

■  84  per  cent  said  the  federal 
government  is  not  doing  enough 
for  the  environment; 

■  61  per  cent  said  the  chief 
advantage  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation was  it  increased  one's  earn- 
ing power;  but  only  43  per  cent 
said  students  from  disadvantaged 
social  backgrounds  should  be 
given  preferential  treatment  in 
university  admissions; 

■  84  per  cent  said  U  of  T  was 
their  first  choice  for  university. 
The  chief  reasons  they  wanted  to 


go  here  were  U  of  T's  academic 
reputation  and  its  closeness  to 
their  homes. 

The  survey  uses  a  form  devel- 
oped at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles.  Data  for  Ameri- 
can schools  is  regularly  summa- 
rized in  American  scholasticjour- 


nals. 

The  survey  was  first  given  to 
incoming  students  in  the  fall  of 
1992.  Over  2,000  undergradu- 
ates participated  that  year. 

Last  year,  all  3,900  incoming 
undergraduate  and  professional 
faculty  students  took  the  survey. 


This  year,  the  numbers  were 
down  to  3,500.  The  drop  is  due  to 
Erindale  and  New  College  de- 
clining to  participate. 

Of  the  estimated  12,000  stu- 
dents entering  U  of  T  in  the  past 
three  years,  around  four-fifths 
have  taken  the  survey. 


im  CLASS  OF  9T8:  AN  INCOMING  STUDENT  PROFILE 


(3,487  first-year  students  took 
ih&  survey  in  September.) 

Male:  45  per  cent  (62  per  cent  in 
professional  faculties). 
Female:  55  per  cent  (38  per  cent 
in  pro  facs). 

Percefltage  of  students  with  hi  gb 
scho^1l  marks  above  80  per  cent: 
83. 

In  professional  factiities:  93- 
At  Scarborough:  71 . 
Percentage  of  students  who 
think  high  scliool  marking  has 
become  too  easy:  58. 

Percentage  who  hope  lo  go  to 
grad  school:  57. 
Percentage  who  came  to  U  of  T 
because  its  students  get  into 


good  grad  schools:  28. 

Percentage  still  living  with  their 
parents:  61. 

Percentage  who  want  to  still  be 
living  with  tbeif  parents;  2S. 
Percentage  of  sttKlents  with  di- 
vorced or  separated  parents:  13. 

Main  source  for  income  this  year 
(in  order  of  importance):  Parents, 
summer  Job,  part-time  Job  while 
at  school,  student  loans. 
Percentage  with  academic  schol- 
arship; 17. 

Percentage  with  scholarship  big 
enough  to  cover  this  year's  tui- 
tioo:  6. 

Percentage  who  have  use  a  com- 
puter at  least  occasiotially:  92. 


Percentage  who  play  a  musical 
instrument:  47. 

Percentage  who  smoke:  1 9.  (Na- 
tional average:  25) 
Percentage  who  drink  beer:  49. 
(National  average:  6()} 
Percentage  who  drink  wine  or 
liquor:  53.  (National  average; 
67) 

Percentage  who  have  gone  to  a 
re  iigious  service  in  the  last  yean 
63. 

Mostcommon  religions:  Roman 
Catholic  (32  per  cent),  Protes- 
tant (25),  Islamic  (2.4),  Eastern 
Orthodox  (2.4),  Hindu  (1,8), 
Jewish  (1.7). 

Students  with  no  religion:  28 
percent. 


Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees,  Local  3902 

ANNUAL 

GENERAL 

MEETING 

Tuesday,  April  4 
12  noon 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House 

•  Approval  of  1995  bargaining  proposals 

•  Election  of  officers  and  trustees 
•  Election  of  CUPE  Convention  delegation 
•  Final  CUPE  bylaw  changes 
•  Dues  decrease  referendum  begins 

Referendum  polling  locations  and  times 

St.  George  Campus 

Tuesday,  April  4 
2:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
Hart  House  Library  (2nd  floor  above  Porter's  Desk) 
Scarborough  Campus 
Tuesday,  April  4 
2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
Graduate  Lounge,  SS24A 
Erindale  Campus 
Wednesday,  April  5  (note  date!) 
11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
The  Meeting  Place 

For  more  information,  call  593-7057 


V.I.P.  PASS  Valid  Thursdays 
Admit  2  for  free  before  Upm  \ 

'  Expires  April  30,  1995 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "it  appears  the  Newspaper  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of 
normally  acceptable  humour  of  the  college  community. "  Erindale's  Glenn  "What  is 
this  you  humans  call  laughter?"  Walker  cracks  down  on  unauthorized  bad 
taste  in  the  campus'  papers.  You  may  laugh  now.  Now  you  may  stop.  (p.  3) 

Those  April  fools 


Ah,  yes,  April  Fool's.  Our  favourite  time  of  the 
year.  It's  our  favourite  because,  for  some  reason, 
it's  the  time  of  year  when  everyone  involved 
with  student  papers  goes  slightly  insane. 

It  probably  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that,  by  this  point,  we've  been  immersed  in  the 
little  plastic  bubble  of  campus  politics  and  activ- 
ism just  a  little  too  long. 

Here  at  the  Varsity,  we  try  and  gel  through  this 
sense  of  disorientation  by  randomly  inserting 
total  lies  in  our  copy.  This  year,  we've  inserted 
three  for  you  to  find:  the  first  person  to  find  them 
all  gets  a  year's  free  tuition  and  an  autographed 
copy  of  BobO'Driscoll's  latest  book.  (Hint:  that 
was  the  third  one.) 

Others,  however,  don't  .seem  to  have  defense 
mechanisms  that  arc  as  well  developed.  This 
leads  to  the  common  conclusion  that  they  are 
playing  with  a  few  ouijas  short  of  a  board. 

It's  not  that  we  don't  love  our  competition. 
The  more  papers  this  campus  has,  the  better.  But 
sometimes,  wc  can't  help  wonder,  exactly  what 
do  they  think  they  are  doing? 

Take  covering  student  elections,  for  instance. 
The  St.  Michael's  College  Mike  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  covering  a  student  council  presiden- 
tial race  between  its  own  news  editor — presum- 
ably responsible  for  covering  the  election — and 
some  other  guy. 

It  apparently  neverentered  into  anyone's  head 
that  somebody,  somewhere,  should  be  resigning 
from  something. 

Meanwhile,  out  at  the  Scarborough  Under- 
ground, editor  Tammy  Bokhari  and  her  staff 
decided  not  to  run  a  letter  criticizing  student 
council  presidential  candidate  Ted  Supclov  until 
after  their  own  election,  apparently  afraid  it 
might  influence  the  voters. 

Well,  yes,  we  suppose  that  is  a  risk.  If  you 
aren't  very  careful,  you  know,  you,  too,  could 
see  your  student  newspaper  actually  influence 
someone. 

We  couldn't  conclude  this  vein  without  men- 
tioning our  direct  competition.  The  Newspaper, 
of  course,  responded  in  its  own  unique  way  to 
those  April  Fool's  pressures  last  year,  by  lying 


about  its  involvement  in  a  slander  campaign  by 
SAC  presidential  candidate  Andrea  Madho. 

Madho,  of  course,  has  always  denied  that 
there  was  a  slander  campaign.  Until  last  week, 
that  is.  Now,  apparently,  she's  had  a  jolt  of 
repressed  memory  or  something,  and  decided 
she  actually  did  send  anonymous  letters  slander- 
ing her  rival,  Sarah  Niles.  (It's  amazing  how  you 
can  forget  that  kind  of  stuff,  you  know.  One 
minute  you're  scheming  to  assure  your  own 
election  to  a  $2I,0(X)  job,  and  the  next  minute 
you're  convinced  you  spent  the  whole  day  at  the 
beach.) 

Madho  says  she  didn't  know  what  she  was 
doing,  but  instead  was  just  misled  by  her  wily 
"policy  advisor."  Given  her  rather  shaky  under- 
standing of  the  concept  of  truth,  it's  somewhat 
hard  to  believe  her. 

At  the  same  time,  in  what  is  becoming  some- 
thing of  an  annual  occurrence,  the  Newspaper 
has  again  run  into  a  sptu  of  trouble,  this  time  for 
its  "Sun"  spoof.  Erindale  administrator  Glenn 
Walker  threw  out  all  the  copies  of  the  paper  last 
week,  and  sent  out  a  press  release  to  explain  his 
actions.  Gee,  thanks,  Glenn.  Some  people  might 
be  confused  exactly  why  you  disapproved  of  a 
full-colour  facsimile  of  a  murdered  woman  on 
the  news  stands. 

With  his  press  release,  Glenn  broke  the  first 
social  rule  of  vandalism:  don't  let  anyone  know 
who  did  it.  The  correct  etiquette  is  to  do  what 
those  who  vandalize  this  paper  do:  sneak  out  late 
at  night  and  throw  everything  in  the  dumpster. 
Obviously,  dear  Glenn  is  confused,  or  unfamil- 
iar with  the  Emily  Post  of  theft.  He  should  have 
called  someone  more  experienced,  like  Fred 
Case  of  New  College. 

Meanwhile  student  affairs  head  David 
Neelands,  who  for  no  apparent  reason  continues 
to  be  the  fiak -catcher  for  student  speech-free- 
dom issues,  says  the  university  doesn't  condone 
censorship.  Of  course  not.  It  just  allows  it  to 
happen.  Regularly.  But  that  doesn't  mean  it 
condones  it. 

If  that  doesn't  confuse  you  at  all.  then  you've 
been  here  in  the  bubble  a  little  too  long  yourself. 


Don't  even  breed 


To  help  meet  its  target  of  keeping  its  deficit 
under  $200,000  next  year,  the  athletics  depart- 
ment is  laying  off  five  people,  department  head 
Ian  McGregor  told  the  Department  of  Athletics 
and  Recreation  council  last  week. 

What  he  didn't  remember  to  mention  was  that 
three  of  those  lay-offs  were  women  on  or  just  off 
of  maternity  leave. 

We've  written  a  lot  about  athletics  recently, 
but  we  just  have  to  point  this  one  out.  This  is, 
after  all,  the  department  so  obsessed  with  gender 
equity  it  cut  men's  athletics  funding  so  they 


wouldn't  be  seen  to  be  getting  preferential  treat- 
ment. It's  a  principle  seemingly  easily  forgotten. 

McGregor  has  already  said  no  one's  job  is 
secure  past  next  year.  As  if  that  wasn't  enough, 
female  employees  now  know  that  if  they  have  a 
baby,  they  might  as  well  just  quit  now,  because 
there's  unlikely  to  be  a  job  waiting  for  them 
when  they  come  back. 

It  is  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  injustices 
brought  upon  this  u^oubled  department  by  the 
withdrawal  of  direct  U  of  T  funding  two  years 
ago.  It  is  a  decision  that  must  be  rescinded. 
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3  ACKTALK  letters  to  the  editor 


For  the  record 


Re:  "SAC  candidate  admits  to 
part  in  defamation  campaign," 
Mar.  27. 

I  read  Stacey  Young's  article 
about  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances that  marred  the  1 994  SAC 
presidential  campaign.  Within  the 
body  of  this  article.  Young  wrote 
that  "...  other  people  have  also 
come  forward  to  say  Madho  wrote 
the  letters  attacking  Niles.  Ingrid 
Ancevich,  former  campaign  sec- 
retary and  Gary  Pictcrs,  Madho' s 
former  campaign  manager,  both 
say  Madho  told  them  they  wrote 
the  first  letter,  after  the  article 
appeared  in  the  Newspaper.  Both 
resigned  from  the  campaign." 

I  disagree  with  this  quotation, 
since  it  implies  in  some  way 
Madho  implicated  me  and  Ingrid 
in  writing  the  letter,  which  in  turn 
prompted  our  resignations. 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy  and 
truth,  both  resignations  were 
prompted  by  our  shared  outrage 
and  disappointment  in  some  ques- 
tionable campaign  tactics  which 
were  adopted  by  Madho  and  other 
shadow  figures  on  the  campaign 
team. 

It  will  be  useful  to  revisit 
Young's  article  entitled  "Rival 
candidate  wrote  letter:  Rezvani,  " 
Sept.  22,  1994.  The  article  men- 
tions that  "Ingrid  Ancevich...  and 
Gary  Pieters...  both  say  Madho 
told  them  she  wrote  the  letter, 
after  the  article  appeared  in  the 
Newspaper." 

I  agree  with  this  statement  be- 
cause it  represents  the  truth  of  the 
interviews  which  the  Varsity  re- 
lentlessly sought  from  me  as 
Madho' s  campaign  manager.  I 
hope  the  Varsity  will  realize  the 
contradictions  in  the  two  articles 
and  remedy  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
Mar.  27  article,  which  has  the 
potential  tocreate  misconceptions 
and  injury  to  my  reputation. 

As  a  former  student  leader  at 
the  university,  I  have  and  con- 
tinue to  fully  embrace  democratic 
values  including  equality  andjus- 
tice  for  all  in  all  aspects  of  cam- 
pus and  community  life.  What  is 
life  without  conflict? 

What  is  life  without  healing? 
Let  the  process  of  healing  begin 
for^l  parties. 

Gary  Pieters 
UofT 

(Pieters  is  correct.  The  use  of 
"they,  "  meaning  the  Madho  cam- 
paign, was  ambiguous.  Sorry. - 
ed.) 


Support  for 
varsity 
athletics 


March  on,  Stephen  Johnson !  May 
yourefforts  strip  away  all  univer- 
sity traditions  and  institutions  to 
be  successful  ( 'Grads  debate  pull- 
ing plug  on  varsity  sports,"  Mar. 
24). 

After  all,  who  cares  where  we 
go  to  school...  just  give  us  our 
degree  so  we  can  get  on  with  life. 
Who  needs  school  spirit,  any- 
way? 

But  beware  Mr.  Johnson.  Uni- 
versity life  is  more  than  classes, 
marks  and  degrees.  As  you  beat 
everything  that  is  special  or  ex- 
citing out  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  you  will  destroy  the 
animating  principle  of  a  univer- 
sity. The  buildings  will  remain 
standing,  but  the  idea  of  "the 
University  of  Toronto"  will 
quickly  disappear.  Sure,  we're 
funding  high-performance  athlet- 
ics disproportionately  to  week- 
end hackers  like  mysel f,  but  we ' re 
funding  all  other  student  institu- 
tions disproportionately  as  well. 

Take  a  survey  of  the  student 
population.  Do  we  all  write  for 
the  Varsity  as  much  as  Brenda 
Goldstein  and  Bruce  Rolston?  Do 
we  even  all  read  the  Varsity?  Do 
we  all  use  the  Health  Centre?  Do 
we  all  use  the  Career  Centre?  Do 
we  all  care  about  SAC?  Do  all  the 
graduate  students  care  about  poli- 
tics as  much  as  Stephen  Johnson? 
Probably  not.  But  all  of  these 
"vital  services"  exist  to  add  some- 
thing to  university  life. 

If  the  graduate  students  pull 
their  funding  to  varsity  athletics, 
they  are  drastically  altering  the 
university  experience.  Greg 
Todd's  Httle  Blue  Crew  will  still 
be  able  to  cheer,  but  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  they  used  to  cheer 
for,  the  object  of  their  loyalty, 
will  no  longer  exist.  And  that's  a 
shame. 

David  Bronskill 
Trinity  9T6 


I  read  with  interest  the  article 
entitled  "Grads  debate  pulling 
plug  on  varsity  sports." 

According  to  the  article.  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union  president 
Stephen  Johnson  argues  that 
graduate  students  should  not  have 
to  fund  varsity  sports.  He  says 
most  students  are  not  members 
nor  fans  of  teams  and  that  grad 


students  "arc  more  interested  in 
increasing  the  recreation  services 
they  can  use,  rather  than  support- 
ing varsity  teams." 

As  a  graduate  student,  I  would 
like  it  to  be  known  that  this  article 
is  not  representative  of  all  gradu- 
ate students'  opinions,  and  I  wish 
to  raise  a  number  of  points. 

The  major  issue  raised  by 
Johnson  was  that  graduate  stu- 
dents should  not  have  to  pay  for 
something  they  don't  use.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  University  of 
Toronto  services,  programs,  and 
projects  which  I  have  not  used  in 
my  total  of  seven  years  as  a  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  student:  Han 
House  (athletics,  music,  exhibi- 
tions, clubs);  the  Sexual  Educa- 
tion and  Peer  Counselling  Cen- 
tre; the  housing  service;  Down- 
town Legal  Services;  U  of  T  com- 
munity radio  (CIUT);  the  Wom- 
en's Centre;  disabled  services; 
intramural  athletics;  student  gov- 
ernment; Counselling  and  Learn- 
ing skills  service;  the  International 
Student  Centre;  the  First  Nations 
House,  and  daycare. 

While  I  do  not  use  these  serv- 
ices, I  see  their  obvious  value  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  paying  for 
them.  In  the  article.  Ken  Olynyk, 
the  men's  basketball  coach,  was 
quoted  as  comparing  athletic  use 
to  the  tax  system.  I  agree  with  this 
concept.  As  students,  we  pay  for 
a  variety  of  services  and  we 
choose  the  ones  we  wish  to  use. 
Would  I  have  the  choice  to  allo- 
cate a  portion  of  my  fees  to  var- 
sity athletics  and  away  from  other 
services? 

Johnson  explains  that  since 
most  graduate  students  have  used 
up  their  years  of  athletic  eligibil- 
ity, they  shouldn't  have  to  fund 
varsity  sports.  Perhaps  he  should 
realize  that  very  few,  if  any, 
former  varsity  athletes  would 
Letters  continued  on  page  6 
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Continue  to  fight  back:  student 
activism  in  the  summertime 


BY  JONATHON  HODGE 

With  the  school  year  drawing  to  a  close, 
many  students  will  be  hitting  the  streets 
looking  for  summer  employment. 

Many  of  those  students  will  be  disap- 
pointed to  discover  that  ten  employment 
centres  across  Metro  will  be  closing  as  a 
result  of  the  cuts  to  provincial  transfer 
payments  outlined  in  the  Liberal's  slash- 
and-bum  budget. 

While  the  academic  year  may  be  over 
for  most  students,  attacks  on  student's 
living  standards  will  continue  through- 
out the  summer  and  into  the  coming 
school  year. 

The  Liberal  cuts  to  transfer  payments 
will  translate  over  the  summer  into  pro- 
vincial attacks  on  social  services  and 
jobs  in  the  public  sector.  Corporations 
are  also  restructuring  to  eliminate  jobs 
and  reduce  wages. 

This  means  that  if  you  do  find  a  job,  it 
will  probably  be  a  low-paying  Mcjob, 
with  little  security.  If  you  can't  find  a 
job,  the  prospect  of  surviving  on  social 
assistance  has  become  even  more  bleak. 
Such  will  be  the  experience  of  the  so- 


called  economic  recovery  for  many  stu- 
dents this  summer. 

This  pattern  of  attacks  by  the  govern- 
ment and  corporations  is  part  of  a  much 
larger  agenda  to  maintain  diminishing 
profit  levels  in  a  competitive  world 
economy — and  working  people  are  pay.- 
ing  the  price. 

In  Toronto,  the  axe  has  already  fallen. 
Metro  plans  to  slash  child  care  funding, 
eliminating  1 ,500  subsidized  spaces  and 
1 50  jobs.  The  Public  Service  Alliance  of 
Canada  has  planned  actions  at  employ- 
ment centres  targeted  for  closure,  as  a 
result  of  45,000  layoffs  to  the  public 
sector. 

The  opposition  to  this  agenda  shown 
at  the  Jan.  25  student  strike  can  be  carried 
over  into  political  action  this  summer. 

Students  should  become  involved  in 
building  actions  wherever  they  are 
against  these  kinds  of  cuts.  Already,  stu- 
dent activists  have  met  with  enthusiastic 
responses  from  trade  unions  and  com- 
munity groups,  inspired  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  student  strike.  In  the  coming 
year,  the  student  movement  can  only 
gain  from  opposition  over  the  summer  to 


the  federal  and  provincial  cutbacks. 

In  Ontario,  this  cutback  agenda  will 
form  the  central  issue  of  the  upcoming 
election  campaign.  The  NDP  has  hardly 
been  exemplary  in  defending  funding 
for  education.  Nevertheless,  a  vote  for 
this,  the  only  party  funded  by  the  labour 
movement,  is  a  vote  against  the  corpo- 
rate-owned Liberals  And  Conservatives. 

Don't  abstain! 

If  you  do  manage  to  ^nd  a  job,  is  it 
unionized?  If  so,  become  active  in  your 
union;  make  the  links  between  your 
workplace  and  the  attacks  to  the  public 
sector,  and  between  attacks  on  students 
and  attacks  on  your  union. 

If  there  is  no  union  in  your  workplace, 
what  are  the  possibilities  for  organizing 
one? 

If  you  are  unemployed,  all  the  more 
reason  to  be  active  in  your  community. 

In  your  spare  time,  explore  the  world 
of  outlaw  literature  beyond  your  course 
reading  list! 

Andrew  Hodge  is  aUofT  student  and 
member  of  the  UofT  International  So- 
cialists. 


SUMMER  OUTLAW  REAOrNG  FOR  ACTIVISTS 


Canada  has  a  rich  tradition  of  rebel 
literature.  Two  hooks*  provide  a  back- 
ground to  key  issues  of  the  year:  the 
Quebec  referenduinu  and  aboriginal  self- 
dcterminalion.  White  Niggers  of 
America  by  Pierre  Vallteres,  and  Pris- 
ons of  Grass  by  Howard  Adaim  berth 
came  out  of  the  '60s  and  '70s, 

Those  of  us  faciiig  the  ttnemploy- 
m&nt  Fine  this  summer  will  find  hope  in 
the  Mstory  of  mobilizations  by  the  or- 
ganized unemployed  in  Canada  during 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  J  930s, 

Read  Whert  Freedom  Was  Lost:  the 
Unemployed,  the  Agitator,  and  the  State 
by  Lorn  Brown, 

Cutbacks  and  racism  go  band  in  hand 
as  iathe  passage  of  Proposiiiom  187 
banning  the  provision  of  social  services 
to  immigrants. 

Btrt  California  was  the  centre  of  the 
revolutionary  Black  Power  movement 
in  the  '60s.  Two  importaat  discussions 
of  oppression  in  America  are  by  Black 
Power  activists  from  Calilbraia,  Look 
for  Angela  Davis' s  classic  work  Women, 


Race,  Class,  and  the  recently  re-re- 
kased  Soledad  Brother:  The  Prison 
letters  of  George  Jackson,  dedicated  to 
Davis. 

For  an  engaging  look  at  working  life 
in  indu.strial  Anwrtca,  Ben  Hamper's 
Rivethead  Tales  From  the  Assembly 
Line  is  a  must. 

The  potential  and  challenges  of  mass 
mobilization  is  brilliantly  conveyed  and 
analyzed  m  Ma.';s  Strike  yby  the  revolu- 
tionar)'  Rosa  Luxembourg,  leader  of 
the  Geman  revolutionary  luovemeat 
in  the  early  20tb  century. 

The  curnem  round  of  Liberal  attacks 
are  attacks  on  the  poor  atJd  on  working 
people.  No  activist's  education  would 
be  cotnplete  without  reading  the  origi- 
nal opponent  of  the  profit  system,  the 
one  and  only  Karl  Marx.  Start  with  the 
Communist  Manifesto. 

However,  don't  let  reading  get  in  the 
way  of  yoursummer  activism,  for  as  the 
old  guy  said  so  eloquently,  "Philoso- 
phers have  only  interpreted  the  world. 
The  point  is,  to  change  it.'^ 


Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  just  recently  broke  up  with  my 
boyfriend.  We  both  want  to  main- 
tain the  friendship  we  had  before 
we  started  our  relationship.  Butis 
this  realistic  considering  that  we 
were  sexually  involved  with  each 
other? 

Signed,  Just  Friends 

Dear  Just  Friends, 

Your  question  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  you  and  your  friend. 
Some  people  find  it  quite  easy  to 
stay  friends  with  someone  they 
have  gone  out  with.  Others  do  not 
want  any  kind  of  contact  with 
previous  partners. 

Here  are  some  questions  you 
could  ask  yourself  what  is  your 
relationship  based  on?  Do  you 
genuinely  care  for  each  other  as 
people?  If  the  relationship  was 
centered  around  your  mutual 
sexual  attraction,  it  could  be  dif- 
ficult to  stay  friends,  as  you  may 
have  few  other  common  inter- 
ests. 

However,  if  you  had  a  number 
of  other  similar  interests,  it  may 
be  easier.  No  matter  what  your 
relationship  looked  like,  it  is  a 
challenge  to  move  from  being  in 
a  sexual  partnership  to  one  based 
on  friendship.  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, but  it  is  you  that  must  de- 
cide if  you  want  to  spend  time 
and  energy  to  be  friends  with 
your  ex.  The  willingness  of  both 
partners  is  a  good  start. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

I  am  a  1 9  year-old  sexually  active 
female  who  is  considering  using 
a  diaphragm  for  birth  control.  I 
don't  know  much  about  it.  How 
effective  is  it? 
Signed,  Deciding 

Dear  Deciding, 

The  birth  control  failure  rate  for  a 


diaphragm  is  theoretically  four 
per  cent  and  actually  10-15  per 
cent.  Conversely,  the  failure  rate 
for  both  the  Pill,  and  condoms 
with  spermacidal  foam,  are  less 


then  three  per  cent. 

A  diaphragm  is  a  small  rubber 
bowl-shaped  object  with  a  flex- 
ible metal  spring  rim.  It  is  placed 
inside  the  vagina  one  hour  before 
intercourse  and  rests  behind  the 
pubic  bone,  preventing  sperm 
from  reaching  the  cervix.  It  is 
normally  used  with  spermacidal 
jelly  around  the  edges  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  leakage.  The  dia- 
phragm is  advantageous  in  that  it 
is  relatively  cheap  (approximately 
$30)  and  lasts  for  one  year  with 
proper  care. 

In  addition,  the  side  effects  and 
dangerous  complications  are  very 
rare.  The  drawbacks  are  that  the 


failure  rate  is  fairly  high  and  the 
diaphragm,  used  alone,  offers  no 
protection  from  the  HIV  virus  or 
other  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases. Using  this  birth  control 
method  also  requires  a  good 
knowledge  of  your  own  body,  as 
it  can  be  misplaced.  It  is  advis- 
able to  consult  a  health  profes- 
sional you  trust  before  making  a 
decision. 

Dear  Sex  Exchange, 

My  boyfriend  likes  to  watch  por- 
nography to  stimulate  himself 
before  we  have  sexual  inter- 
course. I  feel  very  uncomfortable 
about  it  everytime,  but  he  calls 


me  a  prude  when  I  tell  him  how  I 
feel.  Could  this  be  true? 
Signed,  Turned  Off 

Dear  Turned  Off, 

Your  feelings  of  discomfort  are 
valid.  There  are  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, both  male  and  female,  who 
get  sexually  stimulated  by  por- 
nography. Others  do  not.  Talk  to 
your  partner  about  your  feelings. 
You  could  let  him  know  that  you 
will  not  have  sex  while  watching 
the  videos.  You  could  let  him 
know  that  it  is  okay  to  masturbate 
himself  when  watching  the  mov- 
ies, but  that  you  want  to  find 
other  ways  of  getting  turned  on 


when  the  two  of  you  have  sex. 

The  key  rule  about  any  sexual 
relationship  is  that  you  are  both 
finding  pleasure  in  your  activi- 
ties. If  one  of  you  is  not,  then  it  is 
important  to  discuss  it  and  find  a 
new  way  to  enjoy  your  sex  lives. 

Meredith  Brown  and  Sebastien 
Lavertu  are  counsellors  at  the  U 
of  T  Sex  Education  Center.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  this  col- 
umn do  not  necessarily  represent 
those  of  the  Center. 

Questions?  Call  the  Center  at 
(416)591-7949.  Sex  Exchange 
wishes  all  of  its  fans  a  safer  sex 
summer! 


Is  the  turbot  war  really  about  fish? 


BY  JEFF 
BLUNDELL 

The  dispute  being  played  out  on 
the  nose  of  the  Grand  Banks  is 
not  about  the  environment,  eco- 
nomics or  even  fish  sticks  ("Ca- 
nadian hypocrisy,"  Mar.  30).  It  is 
a  question  about  how  a  powerful 
nation  chooses  to  set  its  foreign 
policy. 

Canada  is  a  major  power  in  the 
worid.  Whether  that  means  a  large 
middle  power  or  a  small  major 
power  is  irrelevant. 

Canada  has  a  great  deal  of 
weight  to  throw  around  and  it  is 
about  time  we  learned  how  to  do 
it. 

Why  is  Canada  confronting 
Spain  on  the  high  seas?  Reason 
number  one:  We  can. 

Comparing  capabilities, 
Canada  is  dominant.  Whether 
economically  (please  note  it  is  us 
who  are  hosting  the  G7  summit 
and  the  Spanish  aren't  even  in- 
vited), or  militarily. 

Leaky  or  not,  Canada's  frig- 
ates are  modem,  sophisticated  and 
effective.  Meanwhile,  the  Span- 
ish Armada  ain't  what  it  used  to 
be. 

Reason  number  two,  we 
should. 

Fishing  falls  into  the  category 
of  a  distinct  Canadian  value. 
Whether  it  is  trollers  off  the  coast 
or  a  father  and  son  standing  in  a 


northern  Quebec  river  casting 
home-tied  flies  in  search  of  trout, 
fishing  is  something  we  do  well 
and  it  is  part  of  our  heritage. 

It  is  also  an  integral  part  of  our 
economy  worth  defending,  if  only 
for  that  crass  reason. 

This  brings  us  to  that  sticky 


little  issue  of  intemafional  law. 
Yes,  national  sovereignty  ends 
200  miles  off  shore.  Canadians 
know  that:  we  led  the  fight  to 
establish  that  piece  of  legislation 
not  so  long  ago. 

But  in  this  worid  there  are  those 
countries  that  need  international 


law  to  defend  their  interests  and 
those  who  have  the  ability  to  make 
their  own  rules  and  enforce  them. 

Judging  by  capability,  Canada 
is  in  the  second  group.  Perhaps 
fisheries  minister  Brian  Tobin  is 
leading  us  into  an  era  in  which 
Canada  will  set  a  foreign  policy 


commensurate  with  our  status  in 
the  world. 

Jeff  Blundell  is  an  avid 
fisherperson  and  the  Varsity's 
foreign  affairs  expert.  He  also 
enjoys  Captain  Highliner  very 
much. 
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object  10  continued  athletic  fund- 
ing. 

Johnson  is  also  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  graduate  students,  even  if 
they  were  able  to  compete,  would 
not  have  the  lime.  On  what  data 
does  he  base  his  conclusion?  Has 
he  polled  graduate  student  ath- 
letes? I  think  that  Roshni 
Dasgupta,  track-and-field  athlete 
and  Rhodes  scholar,  would  disa- 
gree. I  myself  was  a  varsity  ath- 
lete for  five  years  and  I  repre- 
sented the  University  of  Toronto 
last  year,  in  my  first  year  of  gradu- 
ate school. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Var- 
sity, there  was  a  notice  to  all 
graduate  students,  inviting  us  to  a 
council  meeting  to  discuss  the 
issue.  The  meeting  was  sched- 
uled for  the  very  next  evening  but 
I  was  unable  to  attend.  If  I  had 
been  given  prior  notice,  I  may 
have  been  able  to  adjust  my  sched- 


ule. 

I  do  not  feel  that  one  day  was 

adequate  notice.  Johnson  makes 
a  lot  of  generalizations  regarding 
the  attitudes  of  graduate  students 
toward  varsity  athletics.  I  wonder 
how  representative  his  opinion  is 
of  all  graduate  students. 

I  want  to  inform  Varsity  read- 
ers that  he  does  not  represent  my 
views. 

Adrienne  Kovacs 
SGS 


Graduate  Student  Union  presi- 
dent E.  Stephen  Johnson  has  pro- 
posed that  graduate  students  no 
longer  help  pay  for  varsity  athlet- 
ics at  U  of  T. 

In  your  editorial  in  the  same 
issue  you  highlighted  the  main 
bone  of  contention,  that  "just 
under  $50  from  each  of  us  is 
going  to  sports  that  no  one 


keep  writing 
those  letters  -| 
we  publish 

over  the 
summer  too  ^ 


watches." 

This  statement  seems  to  imply 
that  the  low  level  of  participation 
and  lack  of  interest  in  varsity 
athletics,  especially  by  grad  stu- 
dents, is  an  adequate  reason  for 
phasing  out  the  varsity  athletics 
portion  of  the  department  of  ath- 
letics and  recreation  levy.  This 
idea  really  cracks  me  up  coming 
from  the  GSU  and  the  Varsity. 
For  one  thing,  most  students  care 
as  little  about  student  govern- 
ment as  they  do  about  athletics, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  pathetic 
voter  turnout  in  GSU,  SAC  and 
APUS  elections.  For  the  GSU  to 
use  direct  constituent  involve- 
ment as  a  yardstick  for  perceived 
importance  is  to  undermine  its 
own  reason  for  existence. 

This  argument  can  be  taken 
even  further.  The  thesis  projects 
of  most  graduate  students  are  in- 
comprehensible and  even  irrel- 
evant to  all  but  a  few  academics. 
This  does  not  however,  mean  that 
graduate  work  is  meaningless — 
indeed,  our  work,  though  often 
highly  specialized,  is  worthwhile 
because  it  contributes  directly  to 
a  greater  body  of  knowledge  and 
indirectly  to  the  reputation  of  U 
of  T  as  a  school  with  excellent 
graduate  programs. 

The  same  idea  applies  to  var- 
sity athletics.  Varsity  athletes  train 
very  hard,  sometimes  twice  a  day 
for  up  to  two  hours  at  a  time  while 
takjng  on  a  full  course  load.  We 
do  this  largely  to  achieve  per- 
sonal and  team  goals  but  in  the 
process  our  accomplishments 
contribute  to  the  long  and  unpar- 
alleled tradition  of  athletic  excel- 
lence at  U  of  T.  Athletics,  along 
with  countless  oihcrextracurri cu- 
lar  activities,  arc  what  prevents  U 
of  T  from  becoming  an  egghead 
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factory.  Thousands  of  past  and 
present  students,  and  not  just  the 
current  batch  of  330  varsity  ath- 
letes, can  attest  to  this. 

Ofgreater  import,  as  always,  is 
the  money  question.  Both  you 
and  Johnson  are  embracing  a 
"pay-only -for- what- we-get" 
mentality  at  your  peril.  The  por- 
tion of  the  DAR  levy  that  goes  to 
varsity  athletics  is  peanuts  com- 
pared to  what  the  taxpayers  of 
this  province  pay  towards  our 
pursuit  of  higher  education. 

The  U  of  T  annual  report  that 
appeared  as  an  insert  in  last  week- 
end's  edition  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  pointed  out  that  16.8  per 
cent  of  the  university 's  income  in 
1993-94  was  derived  from  stu- 
dents' fees,  whereas  56.4  percent 
of  income  was  from  government 
grants  (i.e.  the  taxpayer).  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  citizens  in  the  province  never 
attend  university,  and  fewer  still 
attend  grad  school.  Without  their 
largesse,  students  would  be  fac- 
ing $15,000-a-year  tuition  fees 
and  no  provincial  or  federal 
grants. 

Maybe  graduate  departments 
should  be  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
private  sector  and  alumni  for  fi- 
nancial support  to  supplement 
what  they  get  from  the  univer- 
sity. Varsity  sports  teams  are  do- 
ing this  at  an  ever  increasing  level 
with  each  passing  year. 

And  why  stop  there?  Maybe 
those  of  us  who  read  the  Varsity 
should  be  forced  to  buy  a  sub- 
scription (I  would,  so  long  as  the 
excellent  sports  coverage  contin- 
ues). 

Perhaps  we  should  be  forced 
to  use  or  operate  the  exceptional 
Hart  Hou.se  programs,  or  other 
services  such  as  career  counsel- 
ling, the  ombudsperson,  and 
CIUT  radio  on  a  strictly  cost  re- 
covery basis. 

But  this  is  not  really  a  question 
of  money  at  all.  It  is,  instead,  a 


question  of  a  few  political  hacks, 
with  an  unjustified  sense  of  self- 
importance,  wanting  to  control 
areas  that  are  presently  out  of 
their  jurisdiction  and  to  do  this  by 
controlling  the  cash  flow.  Fine. 
But  before  you  completely  elimi- 
nate my  university  experience, 
do  me  a  favour  and  consider  elimi- 
nating your  little  fiefdoms  as  well. 

Rob  Sargeant 
SGS  VI 

UofT  Varsity  Swim  Team 

Intolerance  at 
St.  Mike^s 

1  am  writing  to  give  the  women  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  a  bit  of 
an  insight  into  the  minds  of  the 
men  at  this  university.  I  am  a 
resident  at  St.  Michael's  College 
and  being  in  a  segregated  resi- 
dent system  I  am  privy  (and  often 
I  cringe  at  this  "privilege")  to  the 
true  feelings  of  the  men  when 
there  is  no  fear  that  a  woman  will 
intrude  on  their  domain. 

I  sit  in  the  common  room  and 
hear  comments  about  the  women 
that  are  seen  on  TV  such  as,  "what 
a  bitch,"  "those  are  a  nice  set  of 
cazongas,"  "nice  ass,"  "nice  tits," 
"slut,"  "whore,"  "I'd  like  to  poke 
her,"  "she  is  stacked,"  and  "that 
chick  is  gorgeous,"  "let's  see  if 
we  can  sec  any  long  snapper,"  as 
they  watch  anything  from  CBC 
Primetime  News  to  Baywatch.  I 
leave  soon  after  my  statement, 
"Chicks  hatch  from  eggs,  those 
are  women,"  is  met  with  "lighten 
up." 

I  then  decide  to  move  onto  the 
dining  room.  Big  mistake.  I  was 
never  good  with  math,  and  there- 
fore it  did  not  occur  that  the  like- 
lihtxxi  of  sexism  increases  with 
the  numbers  of  men  surrounding 
me  increase  ten-fold. 

As  I  sit  down,  the  conversation 


to  the  left  of  me  is  about  the 
"chicks"  a  guy  "checks  out"  in 
class.  To  the  right  of  me,  they  arc 
talking  about  the  stupidity  of  In- 
ternational Women's  Day  and  iu 
radical  supporters  (stick  any  is- 
sue in  the  underiined).  As  I  dare 
to  perk  up  my  ears  I  hear  conver- 
sations about  "giris"  (who  are 
24),  the  "dog  that  a  guy  is  going 
out  with,"  "their  bitch  of  a  profes- 
sor," the  "girl  they  would  like  to 
ride,"  (give  the  'business  to,' 
'make  cry  for  more,'  and  'stick  it 
to.')" 

I  have  not  even  addressed  their 
comments  about  homosexuals 
and  non-whites.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  frequency 
and  crudeness  of  these  comments 
are  the  same  regardless  of  their 
major,  be  it  theology  or  English — 
or  their  year  of  study,  be  it  first 
year  or  grad  studies. 

I  just  thought  you  should  know. 

Name  withheld  upon  request 

Thank  you 

Varsity 
earthlings 

Following  the  interview  of  Feb 
24,  with  Rael  ("Rapping  with  Rael 
on  extra-terrestrial  life")  the 
Raelian  movement  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our 
philosophy,  and  for  the  kindness 
and  respect  withwhichyou  treated 
your  guest.  We  also  appreciate 
your  objectivity  with  regard  to 
our  philosophy. 

In  the  event  of  your  wishing  to 
invite  us  again,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  the  public  rela- 
tions representatives  of  the 
Raelian  Movement. 

Alexandra  Nanchen 
Public  Relations 
Ontario  Region 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 

Elections  for  masthead  are  Tuesday,  Apr.  4.  The  ballot  box  is  at  the  office  and  will  be  open  from 
10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The  candidates  are: 

Sports  Editor 
Valia  Reinsalu 

Handbook  Editor 
Slacey  Young 

Handbook  Prod.  Mgr. 
Jim  Bridges 

Associate  News 
Michela  Pasquali 

Science 
Conan  Tobias 

Associate  Review  (2) 
Stuart  Berman 
Ian  Roth 

The  following  are  Varsity  staff  as  of  today  and  are  eligible  to  vole: 

Ingrid  Ancevich,  Andrea  Aster,  Richard  Baker,  David  Alan  Barry,  Stuart  Berman,  Michael 
Bettencourt,  Jeff  Blundell,  Jim  Bridges,  Kim  Burtnyk,  Simone  A.  Brown,  Aaron  Chan,  David 
Chokroun,  Laura  Connell,  Dario  P.  Del  Degan,  Aldrin  Fernando,  Chuan  Goh,  Brenda  Goldstein, 
Emma  Gorst,  Steve  Gravestock,  Alan  Hari-Singh,  Natasa  Hatsios,  Kerri  Huffman,  Sophia  Hussain, 
Larry  Koch,  Christine  Kralik,  Helen  Kuk,  Vincent  Lam,  Sebastien  Lavertu,  Mike  Lei,  Mark  Lyall, 
Duncan  MacDonell,  Kristine  Maitland,  Andrew  Male,  Hal  Niedzviecki,  Erin  O'Brien,  Sharon 
Ouderkirk,  Michele  Parent,  Michela  Pasquali,  Andrew  Potter,  Carla  Prada,  Samantha  Rajasingham, 
Sandra  Raponi,  Valia  Reinsalu,  Brtice  Rolston,  Ian  Roth,  Ed  Rubinstein,  Erica  Sessle,  Eric  Squair. 
Helen  Suk.  Tanya  Talaga,  John  Tcshima,  Heidi  Tiedemann,  Conan  Tobias,  Ian  Tocher,  Jason 
Visutskie,  Don  Ward,  Sarah  Jane  Wilson,  Sara  Justine  Wilson,  Vivian  Wong,  Stacey  Young. 

Needing  one  ( 1 )  more  contribution:  Jan  Becker,  John  Degen,  Nick  Kazamia,  Elissa  Landsell,  Jenny 
Miller,  Chris  Poulo,  David  Robbins,  Steve  Schroeder,  Lynn  Slotkin.  Sean  Tai,  Georgiana  Uhlyarik. 
Needing  two  (2)  more:  Catherine  Hunt,  Ilan  Kelman,  Roxana  Sultan. 

Needing  three  (3)  more:  Tim  Chase,  Alan  Comblum,  Lois-Anna  Kaminski,  Eric  Langenbacher, 
Lydia  Riva,  Saurabh  Sharma,  Gareth  Spanglelt,  Chris  Wilier. 
Suspended:  David  Naiman. 


Note:  This  is  the  draft  final  voter's  list.  Appeals  will  be  considered  up  until  8  p.m.  this  evening. 
There  will  be  no  write-ons  after  that.  If  you  are  not  on  this  list,  or  have  questions  about  your  position. 
c^I  Bruce  Rolston  or  Poonam  Pun  at  979-2831. 
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Farewell  to  SAC  prez  Spanglett 


BY  KRISTINE 
MAITLAND 

It  took  seven  months  of  needling, 
pleading,  cajoling  and  harassing, 
but  I  finally  managed  to  get  Garcth 
Spanglett  to  take  me  out  to  din- 
ner. 

It  started  last  July  as,  "We 
should  do  dinner. "  By  September 
it  became,  "You  know,  you  really 
ought  to  take  me  out  to  dinner." 
Of  course,  by  December  it  devel- 
oped into,  "You  WILL  take  me 
out  to  dinner."  Persistence  was 
the  key. 

Not  that  our  relationship,  for 
lack  of  a  better  word,  began  on 
rosy  footing.  Indeed,  when  I  first 
met  Gareth  in  1993,  he  was  hav- 
ing trouble  keeping  his  footing. 
We  were  at  the  ASSU  end-of- 
tcrm  wine-and-cheese  where  I 
was  to  receive  the  ASSU  Schol- 
arship for  service  to  the  cam- 
pus— $  1 ,000  for  working  my  butt 
off,  $1,000  which  I  never  saw 
because  OS  AP  got  it  first.  At  any 
rate,  when  I  met  him  that  night, 
Gareth  was  pissed  out  of  his 
gourd. 

But  Gareth  was  a  cute  drunk. 
He  was  even  cuter  sober,  which  is 
why,  when  I  started  working  for 
the  Women's  Centre  in  July  of 
last  year,  I  pursued  him  persist- 
ently for  three  months. 

We  never  did  do  the  romantic 
tango,  for  while  I  pursued  him,  he 
was  pursuing  someone  else  (a 


young  lady  whom  he  is  to  marry 
in  1996,  as  it  happens).  But  ours 
was  an  interesting  bond  nonethe- 
less. 

I  was  there  at  Frosh  Week  when 
he  got  welded  to  a  wheelchair  by 
the  engineers  and  I  watched  as  he 
struggled  to  get  from  place  to 
place  on  campus.  "We  are  going 
to  do  dinner,  aren't  we?"  I  asked 
Gareth  just  before  he  was  to  put 
disability  issues  on  Prichard's 
table  by  struggling  to  get  to 
Prichard's  office — whilst  still 
stuck  in  the  chair. 

I  asked  him  about  our  dinner 
date  when  we  were  heading  for 
the  Take  Back  the  Night  rally. 
And  while  I  was  being  harassed 
by  student  journalists  during  the 
march,  Garcth  was  at  the  child 
care  tent  watching  the  kids. 

I  mentioned  the  proposed  din- 
ner date  whilst  escorting  Gareth 
to  the  Dec.  6  Memorial  leach-in, 
but  only  after  firmly  pronounc- 
ing, "You  damn  well  are  going  to 
the  teach  in,  if  only  so  you  can 
hear  what  the  women  of  this  cam- 
pus have  to  say!"  Gareth  was  to 
hear  an  earful  for  sure. 

I  think  I  bugged  him  about  that 
dinner  date  every  single  time  I 
saw  him,  which  was  pretty  often. 
Gareth  was  perhaps  the  first  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council 
president  to  keep  his  office  door 
open  almost  all  the  time.  He  was 
the  first  SAC  president  to  respond 
to  my  persistent  cries  of  "Why  is 
this  crap  still  happening  on  cam- 


Our  out-going  president 

pus?!"  He  was  also  the  first  to  not 
make  up  an  answer  if  he  didn't 
have  one. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  agreed 
on  everything.  I  swear  I  must 
have  taken  at  least  15  pairs  of 
rose-coloured  glasses  from  him, 
crushing  them  under  my  heel  of 
disdain.  But  while  I  would  often 


Finding  the  middle  ground 


BY  KEVIN  SAGER 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  shrill  talk 
lately  about  the  so-called  reli- 
gious right  and  some  of  its  ex- 
tremist followers.  Specifically, 
this  phenomenon  has  been 
lumped  in  with  anyone  whose 
vie  ws  on  such  touchy  matters  such 
as  homosexuality  and  so  forth, 
are  a  little  right  of  centre. 

I  have  a  news  flash  for  such 
open-minded  observers  such  as 
the  International  Socialists:  Christ 
is  not  a  four-letter  word.  Princi- 
pled opposition  to  the  termina- 
tion of  a  fetus'  life  is  notNaziism. 
Nor  are  all  opponents  to  the  in- 
cessant demands  of  gay-rights 
groups,  gay-bashers  and  bigots. 
A  few  very  may  well  be,  but  I 
have  yet  to  meet  them. 

The  problem  with  the  present 
atmosphere  of  intolerance  and 
self-righteousness  is  that  it  seems 
not  to  permit  a  rational  discus- 
sion of  these  important  issues. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  cul- 
ture which  seems  to  permit  just 
about  anything:  abortion  on  de- 
mand, for  whatever  reason,  any 
time,  funded  by  your  tax  dollars. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  see  an 
unreasonable  position  on  abor- 
tion taken  by  such  groups  as  Hu- 
man Life  International  and  oth- 
ers. 

It  is  obvious  to  most  people, 
including  a  good  many  of  us  right- 
wing  nuts,  that  abortion,  while 
unpleasant,  is  nonetheless  a  fact 
of  life,  and  should  not  be  banned 
outright.  Does  this  seem  contra- 
dictory? It  makes  perfect  sense  to 
me.  A  sensible  position  on  abor- 
tion would  be  to  divorce  abortion 
services  from  public  funding  and 
leave  it  in  the  private  sector  where 
it  belongs. 

Gay  rights  is  another  topic 
which  seems  to  bring  out  the  worst 
in  people.  Trudeau  wisely  pointed 
out  that  the  state  has  no  place  in 
the  bedrooms  of  the  nation.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  a  trampling  of 
civil  liberties  to  outlaw  sodomy 
outright.  However,  there  is  a 
country  mile  between  that  and 
the  attitude  that  it  should  be  vig- 
orously promoted  by  the  state. 


i.e.  through  gay  sex  education  in 
the  public  schools,  gay  univer- 
sity curriculum,  same-sex  spousal 
benefits,  et  cetera,  ad  nauseam.  I 
hate  censorship  as  much  as  the 
next  guy,  but  I  can't  see  how 
Queer  Studies  101  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  realmof  ideas. 

We  have  the  1960s 
counterculture  to  thank  for  many 
oftoday's  arguments.  During  this 
period,  hordes  of  youngsters 
flouted  the  law,  rejected  the 
Judeo-Christian  values  of  soci- 
ety in  favour  of  trendy,  hedonis- 
tic philosophies  and  generally 
made  fools  of  themselves.  Natu- 
rally, the  extreme  left  was  exu- 
berant about  these  developments, 
coming  at  a  time  when  Third 
World  revolutionaries  were  em- 
bracing Marxist  tyranny  in  the 
name  of  anti-colonialism. 

However,  the  kids  grew  up  as 
kids  normally  do,  and  realized 
they  had  turned  their  backs  on  a 
proud  heritage.  Many  of  them 
thus  provided  fodder  for  the 
"checkbook  clergy,"  the  so-called 
evangelists  during  the  '70s  and 
'80s.  Unfortunately,  people  like 
Jerry  Falwell,  the  Christian  Coa- 
lition (and,  I  would  suspect.  Hu- 
man Life  International)  are  rather 
well-placed  financially  and  able 
to  exert  considerable  political 
power  on  aspirants  for  public  of- 
fice. Perhaps  no  greater  harm  was 
done  to  the  Christian  cause  of 
freedom  than  be  these  charlatans. 

Christianity  isessentiallyalib- 
ertarian  philosophy  which  places 
the  highest  importance  on  values 
such  as  charity,  tolerance  and  eth- 
ics, within  a  strong  moral  frame- 
work. That  is  what  makes  it  ap- 
pealing to  conservatives  who 
embrace  these  ethics,  rather  than 
socialists,  who  support  coercion, 
conformity  and  legitimized  theft. 

The  conservative,  as  I  see  it, 
takes  society  as  it  is  and  resists 
these  efforts  to  use  the  policy 
instruments  of  the  state  to  create 
artificial  change.  The  fact  that 
people  have  free  will  allows  for 
the  choice  to  be  made  between 
good  and  evil.  Conservatives  have 
a  much  deeper  appreciation  for 
the  complexity  and  the  fragility 


of  the  existing  conditions  in  soci- 
ety, and  a  deep-rooted  concern 
that  interference,  even  well- 
intentioned,  may  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  left,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that  power  Hows  from 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  As  long  as  the 
people  at  the  other  end  are 
"progressives,"  socialists,  even 
Christian  socialists,  have  no  prob- 
lem with  sacrificing  individual 
choice  to  achieve  their  ends. 

The  religious  right,  unfortu- 
nately, proceeds  from  a  similarly 
Utopian  position  that  the  perfect 
society  can  and  should  be  forced 
from  the  top  down. 

Ultimately,  the  religious  right 
also  seems  to  be  redundant. 
Canada  is  and  always  has  been  a 
Christian  nation,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Israel  is  a  Jewish 
nation  and  Egypt  is  a  Muslim 
one.  In  the  end,  it  seems  rather 
unnecessary  to  force  people  to  be 
something  they  already  are,  espe- 
cially the  good  people  of  Canada. 

Kevin  Soger  is  a  fourth  year  po- 
litical science  student  and  news 
writer  at  the  Varsity. 


Strikes  a  dashing  pose. 

berate  him  for  being  a  fresh-faced 
idealist,  he  never  refrained  from 
sticking  pins  into  my  persistent 
cynicism,  deflating  it  like  a  bal- 
loon. 

I  finally  got  my  dinner  from 
him  on  Jan.  25,  the  day  of  the 
student  strike.  During  the  weeks 
of  planning  for  this  event,  my 
cynicism  was  at  its  apex.  "They're 
not  going  to  come,"  I  told  him 
over  and  over.  But  even  I  was  left 
agog  as  hundreds  of  students 
poured  in. 

Our  meal  at  the  Madison  later 
that  night  was  only  marred  by  the 
lack  on  press  on  the  rally.  That  I 
had  predicted  such  was  a  hollow 
victory,  for  as  often  as  I  had  told 
Gareth  he  would  fail,  I  think  I 
really  hoped  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed. In  some  ways,  I  think  he 
has. 

Gareth  was  probably  the  first 
SAC  president  in  my  time  at  U  of 
T  that  I  actually  respected.  And 
that  says  a  lot,  given  I  tend  to 
think  very  little  of  SAC  presi- 
dents, student  leaders  and  politi- 
cos  in  general. 

I  think  the  main  reason  I  re- 
spected the  man  was  because  he 
never  was,  and  to  my  mind  never 
will  be,  a  politician.  He  believed 
and  believes  too  much.  That  he 
believed  and  believes  in  me  loo  is 
something  that  I  hope  will  per- 
sist. 

Who  knows,  maybe  it  won't 
lake  him  as  long  to  gel  me  to  treat 
him  for  dinner. 

Kristine  Maitland  a  UC  alumni 
andformeremployeeofthe  Wom- 
en 's  Centre  at  U  ofT. 


Is  your  hard  work 
worth  more  than 
$20.00/hr. 

SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 

Ability  to  pay  your 
tuition  in  less  than 

a  month 
Motivated,  energetic, 
self  starters  required 
-  Full  Training 

provided 
Call  Joanne  at: 
416-221-3470 


$25  B 


ONE  WAY 

ALSO  . 
MONTREAL  < 
ONE-WAY  ^ 


416 


DAILY  RII^S 

6-977-4572 


EASY  RIDE  CAR 
POOL  SERVICES 

421-A  Queen  St.  W.  Suite  #2 
Toronto  .; 

FREE  MEMBERSHIP 
FOR  U  OF  T.  STUDENTS 


GOVERNING 
COUNCIL 


CALL  FOR 
NOMINATIONS 

Students,  Teaching  Staff, 
Administrative  Staff  and 
Alumni 

Co-opted  Members  for 

Boards  and  Committees 


Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  following  co-opted 
(non-Governing  Council)  memberships.  The  number  of 
places  varies  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  committee 
selections  of  members  of  the  Governing  Council. 

Academic  Board 

Students 

-  4  full-time  undergraduates  -  Arts  and  Science 

-  2  full-time  undergraduates  -  professional 
faculties 

-  3  part-time  undergraduates 

-  3  graduate  students 
3  administrative  staff 

1  representative  of  the  alumni 

(Co-opted  teaching  staff  places  have  been  filled  by 

election) 

University  Affairs  Board 

3  administrative  staff 

1  representative  of  the  alumni 

4  students 

2  teaching  staff 

Audit  Committee 

1  administrative  staff 
1  or  2  alumni 

1  teaching  staff  member  with  expertise  in  accounting 
Business  Board 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 

Ail  or  most  places  are  usually  filled  by  members  of 
the  Governing  Council  or  by  individuals  external  to  the 
University  appointed  by  a  special  process.  Places  have, 
however,  been  available  in  some  years. 


Persons  may  be  nominated  or  they  may  present 
themselves  as  candidates. 

For  the  Academic  Board  and  the  University  Affairs  Board, 
nomination  letters  should  indicate  the  board(s)  for  which  the 
candidate  is  to  be  considered  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  short  biographical  statement.  Nominees  for  the  Academic 
Board  should  indicate  whether  they  have  an  interest  in 
serving  on  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Board.  For  the 
Business  Board  and  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees, 
please  submit  only  your  name,  address  and  telephone 
number.  You  will  be  notified  if  places  are  available  and 
invited  to  submit  biographical  information. 

In  addition,  student  applicants  for  the  Academic 
Board  must  submit  a  brief  "campaign"  statement 
(maximum  100  words).  Student  nominatioas  should 
include  student  number,  faculty  or  college,  year  and  a  June 
address. 

Please  send  nominations  to: 
Ms  Susan  Girard 
Governing  Council  Secretariat 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
978-8428 

Deadline  for  nominations: 
Friday,  April  21st,  1995 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  Boards  and 
Committees  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a  wide  variety  of 
individuals. 
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Red  Cross  worker  had  names  of  50,000  lost  children 

Reuniting  families  in  waMorn  Rwanda 


Doug  Hannum  and  his  kids. 


BY  Brenda  Goldstein 
Varsity  Staff 

Doug  Hannum,  a  Red  Cross 
worker  from  Toronto,  has  just 
returned  from  spending  six 
months  in  war-torn  Rwanda — 
trying  to  reunite  lost  children  with 
their  families. 

As  a  result  of  the  atroci- 
ties committed  in  the  civil 
war  that  has  been  raging 
since  1 993,  millions  of  peo- 
ple have  fled  the  country. 
The  refugees  left  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a  few  belong- 
ings on  their  backs  and 
ended  up  in  refugee  camps 
in  Burundi,  Tanzania, 
Uganda,  and  Zaire. 

The  Red  Cross  estimates 
that  up  to  750,000  people 
still  reside  in  the  camps  and  arc 
close  to  starvation. 

Hannum  was  sent  to  Rwanda 
with  a  specific  goal  in  mind — to 
reunite  families  split  up  in  the 
massive  population  movements. 

"When  I  arrived  in  the  country 
it  was  all  but  empty,  more  than 
half  the  population  left  when 
things  started,"  he  said. 

By  the  time  he  left  the  country 


the  Red  Cross  had  collected 
50,000  names  of  unaccompanied 
children. 

"Parents  sent  children  to  or- 
phanages believing  it  was  safer. 
Many  families  were  separated  at 
the  border,"  said  Hannum. 

He  said  they  collected  infor- 
mation about  children  separated 


i 


from  their  families,  which  was 
then  sent  to  Nairobi.  The  infor- 
mation was  inputted  to  a  data 
base,  where  tracing  requests  by 
parents  could  be  matched. 
Hannum  said  requests  from  par- 
ents looking  for  lost  children  came 
from  both  inside  and  outside  of 
Rwanda. 

Hannum  said  that  in  the  begin- 
ning the  work  was  difficult  be- 


cause the  population  had  been 
through  so  much,  and  did  not 
trust  the  aid  workers. 

"Initially  there  was  a  lot  of 
skepticism  and  fear,  they  didn't 
know  what  we  were  doing,"  said 
Hannum.  "We  spent  a  lot  of  lime 
explaining  what  the  International 
Red  Cross  was  all  about,  that  we 
were  neutral,  and  that  our 
function  was  to  help  people 
out."  He  said  the  fact  that  the 
Red  Cross  was  in  the  country 
before  the  conflict  began,  and 
had  stayed  there  throughout 
the  war  made  it  easier  for  the 
population  to  accept  them. 
■        Hannum  said  it  was  also 
difficult  to  convince  the  chil- 
I     dren  in  the  refugee  camps 
(     outside  of  Rwanda  to  go 
back,  even  to  be  reunited  with 
their  parents. 

"Outside  of  the  country,  in 
Zaire  the  children  were  scared 
because  they  had  heard  stories  of 
what  would  happen  to  them  if 
they  went  back  to  Rwanda,  but 
that  started  to  change  before  I 
left." 

Hannum  says  that  families  in 
Rwanda  are  very  light  knit,  and 
grandparents  and  cousins  arc  con- 
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sidcred  to  be  part  of  the  immedi- 
aie  family. 

"Family  is  very  important  to 
them.  You  have  a  situation  where 
they  may  have  been  separated, 
there  is  a  lot  of  hurt  going  on.  You 
would  expect  an  outpouring  of 
emotion,  but  there  was  none. 
[Families]  were  in  shock,  they 
couldn't  believe  what  was  hap- 
pening, it  goes  so  deep,"  said 
Hannum. 

"Parents  and  children  had 
given  each  other  up  for  dead.  To 
be  reunited  was  a  very  traumatiz- 
ing thing.  I  don't  think  the  chil- 
dren will  ever  forget.  It  will  take 
a  long  time  for  them  to  get  back  to 
normal." 

Hannum  said  he  and  his  co- 
workers had  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  country  to  work  in.  By 
the  time  he  had  left,  he  had  reu- 
nited 50  families,  and  had  200 
more  pending,  as  the  population 
tries  to  repair  the  damage. 

"The  public  sentiment  is  that 
they  are  tired  of  the  fighting,  they 
want  to  rebuild." 

He  said  when  he  first  arrived 
he  found  Africa  to  be  very  differ- 
ent than  he  had  imagined. 

"My  view  of  Africa  was  not  at 
all  accurate.  The  thing  that  I  was 
most  impressed  by  was  the  fact  it 
was  a  beautiful  country,"  he  said. 
"You  can't  believe  what  hap- 
pened there.  It's  hard  to  believe 
that  anything  like  that  could  have 
happened  when  you  look  at  a 
country  of  such  beauty." 
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Canada  Customs  accused  of  delaying  academic  boolcs 

Glad  Day  bookstore  complains 
of  continued  harassment 


BY  Mark  Cirillo 

The  Toronto  Centre  for  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Studies  and  the  Glad 
Day  Bookshop  are  accusing 
Canada  Customs  of  delaying  a 
shipment  of  scholarly  books — 
again. 

Glad  Day's  Kim  Mistysyn  says 
she  placed  a  first-class  registered 
mail  order  on  copies  of  Tenden- 
cies, a  collection  of  theoretical 
essays,  and  Fat  Art,  Thin  An,  a 
collection  of  poetry.  Both  are  by 
American  literary  critic  Eve 
Kosofsky  Sedgewick,  who  gave 
a  Mar.  2  reading  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. 

"We  paid  30-something  dol- 
lars to  make  sure  it  was  regis- 
tered. What's  the  point  of  paying 
the  fee  if  the  books  aren't  going 
to  arrive  on  time?"  she  said. 

She  says  Duke  University  Press 
mailed  the  books  on  Feb.  13.  But 
while  first  class  mail  normally 
takes  one  week,  the  Glad  Day 
shipment  did  not  arrive  until  Mar. 
1 6— more  than  four  weeks  later — 
with  Customs  tape  around  the 
box. 

"Canada  Customs  should  have 


responded  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
sent  under  those  conditions  and 
released  the  books  as  soon  as 
possible,"  she  said. 

But  Canada  Customs  says  that 
they  are  not  to  blame  for  the  ship- 
ment's  delay. 

"They  were  released  within  five 
working  days  of  arrival,"  says 
Duncan  Smith,  a  media  relations 
officer  with  Canada  Customs. 

He  says,  however,  that  this  does 
not  include  the  approximate  pe- 
riod of  two  working  days  it  nor- 
mally takes  to  transfer  packages 
from  Canada  Post  to  Customs 
and  back. 

He  said  blame  for  the  delay 
might  lie  with  Canada  Post,  in- 
stead. 

Mistysyn  says  she  finds  this 
explanation  hard  to  believe. 

"Sure  they're  going  to  blame 
Canada  Post.  But  generally  the 
bulk  of  our  problems  in  the  past 
have  been  with  Customs,"  she 
said.  "The  Customs'  invoice  says 
[the  shipment]  was  released  Mar. 
13.1  don' t  see  Canada  Post  being 
one  month  late.  The  package  had 
'First  Class  Mail'  written  all  over 
it." 

"Glad  Day  is  on  the  hit  list  of 


Canada  Customs,"  says  Heather 
Cameron,  of  the  Toronto  Centre 
for  Gay  and  Lesbian  Studies. 

Smith  says  that  he  does  not 
entirely  deny  that  claim. 

"No  doubt  Glad  Day  is  more 
likely  to  be  checked  than  W.  H. 
Smith,  to  name  another  book- 
store, because  of  the  type  of  prod- 
ucts they  bring  into  the  country. 

"The  decision  [to  check  incom- 
ing material]  is  based  on  past 
compliance  and  non-compliance 
with  Canadian  rules  and  regula- 
tions. If  you  have  an  importer, 
and  through  ordinary  checks  we 
don't  find  anything  wrong, 
they're  going  to  be  left  alone," 
Smith  said. 

Because  in  the  past  Glad  Day 
has  imported  material  deemed  to 
be  obscene,  shipments  bearing 
their  name  are  more  likely  to  be 
inspected,  he  says. 

Cameron  says  the  hold-up  of 
Sedgewick 's  books  shows  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation. 

"If  Canada  Customs  are  there 
to  protect  the  public  from  ob- 
scene material,  why  are  they  wast- 
ing their  lime  on  academic 
books?"  she  said.  "These  are 
theory  books  of  the  kind  nor- 


Rating  best  employers  for  women 


BY  Sophia  Hussain 
Varsity  Staff 

Wonieh  seeking  employment 
have  a  new  resource  to  help  them 
find  employers  friendly  to  their 
advancement. 

As  recent  graduates  seek  em- 
ployment, they  may  run  into  prob- 
lems known  to  deter  women  from 
entering  certain  career  paths — 
such  as  inflexible  work  environ- 
ments, lack  of  employment  eq- 
uity and  the  proverbial  glass  ceil- 
ing. 

Tema  Frank,  a  recent  U  of  T 
MBA  grad,  has  surveyed  how 
businesses  rate  on  women's  is- 
sues throughout  the  country.  Her 
findings  were  published  in  her 
book,  Canada 's  Best  Employers 
for  Women. 

"I  found  a  need  in  the  market 
for  this  type  of  a  guide  because 
women  have  many  barriers  in  the 
workforce,"  said  Frank. 

Frank  assessed  132  organiza- 
tions on  how  well  they  treated 
women  employees.  Ratings  were 
given  based  on  the  number  of 
satisfied  employees,  the  number 
of  women  in  senior  management 


and  non-traditional  jobs,  and  the 
policies  that  employers  provide 
for  their  employees  who  balance 
work  and  family. 

Some  of  the  top  ten  organiza- 
tions included  American  Express, 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  the  CBC, 
and  the  law  firm  of  Tory,  Tory, 
Deslauriers  and  Binnington. 

According  to  Frank,  these  or- 
ganizations are  oriented  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  affecting  women. 

"Amex  was  illustrated  as  a 
good  place  for  ambitious  women 
who  want  to  get  ahead,  where 
women  compose  70  per  cent  of 
the  senior  management  posi- 
tions," said  Frank.  "In  addition. 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  provides 
advancement  opportunities  for 
women." 

Organizations  such  as  Tory, 
Tory,  Deslauriers  and  Binnington 
offer  mentor  programs  for 
women,  offsetting  the  lack  of  fe- 
male role  models  or  established 
networks — factors  that  have 
helped  men  progress  in  their  pro- 
fessions, she  says. 

York  University  was  the  only 
post-secondary  institution  that 
agreed  to  be  surveyed  where  find- 


ings indicated  an  employment 
equity  as  well  as  a  pay  equity 
policy,  and  where  there  are  op- 
portunities for  women  to  pursue 
management  positions. 

U  of  T  opted  out  of  Frank's 
survey. 

Mary  Lynne  Mcintosh,  U  of 
T's  employment  equity  officer, 
said  the  university  had  some  con- 
cerns about  the  methodology  of 
the  study. 

"I  don '  t  remember  exactly  why 
we  opted  out  of  the  survey,  but  it 
might  have  been  that  we  were 
skeptical  about  how  the  survey 
was  being  conducted,"  she  said. 

Marilyn  Van  Norman,  director 
of  U  of  T's  Career  Centre,  says 
that  it  is  important  women  know 
of  businesses  that  are  sensitive  to 
female  concerns  and  needs. 

"It's  good  to  see  that  organiza- 
fions  are  providing  friendly  envi- 
ronments in  fostering  careers  for 
women,"  said  Van  Norman. 

"In  regards  to  recent  gradu- 
ates, there  is  a  fair  level  of  equity 
in  the  entry  level  position,"  said 
Van  Norman.  "Barriers  are  being 
broken  down,  but  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go." 


mally  taught  in  first-year  wom- 
en's studies  courses,"  she  said. 

Cameron  says  she  fears  Cus- 
toms' delays  will  force  small 
Arrferican  distributors  to  stop  ex- 
porting material  to  Canada,  be- 
cause they  end  up  losing  money. 

Books  and  magazines  have 
been  detained  beyond  the  point 
when  they  are  still  marketable, 
she  says. 

"Customs  would  seize  maga- 
zines and  then  release  them  four 
months  later,"  she  said. 

Unsellable  material  is  returned 
by  the  retailer  to  the  distributor 
without  payment,  she  says,  and 
this  is  an  economic  burden  that 
small  disuibutors  can't  afford. 

"Often  if  bookstores  can't  sell 
materials,  distributors  don't  get 
paid  at  all,"  she  said. 

But  Smith  says  that  Customs 
officials  are  simply  doing  their 
jobs. 

"Our  department  has  to  keep 
up  with  what's  acceptable  in  our 
society.  We  are  administrating 
laws  and  guidelines  as  they  now 
stand,"  he  said. 

"You'll  also  find  people  who 
say  we  let  too  much  stuff  in,"  he 
said. 

Smith  says  Customs  are  often 
caught  in  the  middle  of  conflict- 
ing interests  and  gets  blamed  for 
problems  beyond  their  control. 

"A  lot  of  people  find  it  conven- 
ient to  blame  Customs  for  a  lot  of 
things,"  he  said. 

Cameron  says  she  worries  that 
if  the  current  situation  does  not 
change  it  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  range  of  material  now 
available  to  Canadian  readers. 
And  this  is  a  problem  for  every- 
one, she  says. 

"People  have  to  understand  that 
it's  not  just  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community  who  has  to  worry 
about  this,"  she  said. 

"As  the  book  business  power 
gets  more  and  more  centralized, 
smaller  bookstores  have  a  harder 
time  getting  books.  Therefore 
smaller  bookstores  are  going  to 
be  less  willing  to  order  books  that 
may  be  seized. 

"Ultimately,  this  means  we'll 
have  less  freedom  to  read,"  she 
said. 

Earlier  this  year,  following 
booksellers'  protests,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada  removed 
depicting  anal  penetration  as 
grounds  for  an  obscenity  charge. 
Packages  going  to  gay  and  les- 
bian bookstores  were  often 
searched  and  seized  for  printed 
material  containing  scenes  depict- 
ing anal  penetration. 
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Peter  Boulton. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


Faculty  prez  back 
for  a  second  term 


BY  VrviAN  Lee 

Peter  Boulton  has  been  ac- 
claimed to  a  second  term  as 
president  of  the  U  of  T  Faculty 
Association. 

On  his  slate  for  next  year  are 
preparing  for  the  end  of  the 
Social  Contract,  and  finding 
resolution  in  the  a  four-year 
dispute  over  the  university's 
hiring  policy  for  faculty. 

The  Social  Contract,  a  pro- 
vincial wage  restraint  agree- 
ment, was  imposed  in  1993. 
Next  year  is  the  last  year  of  the 
agreement,  which  froze  sala- 
ries for  most  university  staff. 
The  faculty,  which  opposed  the 
imposing  of  the  contract,  is  ex- 
pected to  ask  the  university  to 
make  up  for  lost  wages  when  it 
ends. 

Boulton  has  been  there  be- 
fore: he  was  chief  negotiator 
for  the  association  during  the 
talks. 

,He  is  also  concerned  about 
last  fall's  collapse  in  another 
setof  negotiationsbetween  fac- 
ulty and  administration,  over 
revising  the  university's  ap- 
pointments policy.  The  policy, 
officially  called  the  Policy  and 
Procedures  on  Academic  Ap- 
pointments, is  the  hiring  and 
employment  policy  for  all  U  of 
T  faculty. 

Amending  the  policy  requires 
the  agreement  of  both  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  university  ad- 


ministration. Talks  have  col- 
lapsed twice  since  they  began 
in  1991. 

Boulton  says  the  association 
will  restart  negotiations  on  the 
policy,  to  press  for  changes  to 
the  part  of  the  policy  covering 
the  appointments  of  tutors  and 
part-time  associate  professors. 

Boulton  says  he  is  confident 
he  will  continue  to  represent 
the  association  well. 

"I  feel  I  did  a  good  job.  I  am 
confident  that  I  will  do  so  again. 
1  am  happy  to  be  back.  The 
members  are  happy,"  said 
Boulton. 

He  also  says  that  professors 
have  concerns  about  cuts  to 
education  funding  announced 
in  the  recent  federal  budget. 

The  association  endorsed  the 
January  student  su-ike  against 
the  proposed  $2.6  billion  in 
cuts  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. Boulton  addressed  the 
strike  rally  at  Convocation  Hall, 
and  says  that  the  association 
will  continue  to  be  involved  in 
student  issues. 

"Yes,  we're  always  active  in 
student  issues.  The  Faculty  As- 
sociation is  always  ready.  Stu- 
dents are  very  important,"  he 
said. 

Boulton  says  he  is  also  con- 
cerned about  academic  freedom 
issues. 

Boulton  is  the  associate  chair 
of  the  department  of  electrical 
and  computer  engineering. 
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McGill  African  studies 
underfunded:  profs,  students 


MONTREAL  (CUP) — Students 
and  faculty  at  McGill  University 
are  concerned  that  chronic 
underfunding  of  the  African  stud- 
ies program  may  lead  to  its  disin- 
tegration. 

Last  spring,  the  African  stud- 
ies steering  committee  sparked 
student  outrage  when  it  tried  to 
replace  the  major  degree  with  a 
minor,  saying  a  lack  of  resources 
left  it  little  choice. 

According  to  Astrid  Jacques, 
the  political  co-ordinator  for 
McGill's  Black  Students'  Net- 
work, the  study  of  African  his- 
tory has  been  condensed  into  a 
single  course. 

"In  the  African  history  course 
they  try  to  go  from  the  Iron  Age 
all  the  way  down  to  the  post- 
colonial  period,  all  across  the  sec- 
ond largest  continent  in  the  world, 
in  just  one  year,"  said  Jacques. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  to  try  to 
cover  close  to  60  countries  in  one 
year.  But  the  ridiculousness  of 
this  situation  just  passes  McGill 
by." 

Political  science  professor 
Samuel  Noumoff  agrees  the  pro- 
gram is  underfunded. 

"McGill  should  make  it  a  pri- 
ority to  solicit  funds  for  African 
studies,"  he  said. 

Noumoff  said  the  quality  of 
education  at  McGill  would  suffer 
if  area-study  programs  like  Afri- 
can studies  were  to  be  downscaled 
or  eliminated. 


"The  [underfunding  of  the] 
African  studies  program  is  symp- 
tomatic of  a  potentially  danger- 
ous trend  toward  withdrawing 
into  a  fortress  which  fails  to  rec- 
ognize that  our  academic  duty  is 
to  expose  students  to  other  cul- 
tures in  other  parts  of  the  worid.  " 

Mebrat  Beyene.  cultural  co- 
ordinator of  the  Black  Students' 
Network,  pointed  out  that  last 
year  the  university's  Faculty  of 
Arts  signed  a  SlO-million  deal 
with  Canadian  billionaire  Charles 
Bronfman  to  create  the  new  Insti- 
tute for  Canadian  Studies. 

"It's  ironic  to  find  $10  million 
for  (Canadian  studies)  while  Af- 
rican studies  still  doesn't  have 
the  bare  minimums,  like  a  de- 
scription in  the  course  calendar, 
an  office,  a  secretary,  or  even 
advisors  capable  of  advising," 
said  Beyene. 

Robin  Yates,chairof  McGill's 
interdisciphnary  East  Asian  stud- 
ies program,  says  that  poor  de- 
partments are  often  forced  to  raise 
their  own  funds. 

The  key  to  survival,  says  Yates, 
lies  in  program  directors  taking 
the  initiative  to  search  for  funds. 
Forexample,  his  own  department 
receives  funding  from  Montreal's 
Japanese  and  Korean  community. 

"We  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
had  support  from  a  number  of 
organizations  such  as  the  Korean 
Business  Association  and  the  Ja- 
pan Foundation,  which  supports 


the  acquisition  of  teachers  and 
materials  every  year.  These  foun- 
dations have  supported  us  to  the 
tune  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,"  Yates  said. 

But  African  studies  program 
chair  Myron  Echenberg  said  that 
African  studies  is  in  a  less  favour- 
able position  than  East  Asian  stud- 
ies when  it  comes  to  finding  ex- 
ternal support. 

"Africa  doesn't  have  a  really 
successful  First  World  country 
like  Japan  to  turn  to  for  assist- 
ance," he  said. 

The  Black  Students'  Network 
maintains  that  Echenberg  should 
be  doing  more. 

"I'm  very  concerned  that  the 
chair  is  not  taking  enough  inter- 
est in  the  program  that  he's  sup- 
posed to  be  heading,"  said 
Jacques.  "Montreal  should  be  the 
perfect  centre  for  African  studies 
because  of  the  number  of  African 
scholars,  especially  French  Afri- 
can scholars  from  French  West 
Africa  that  have  immigrated  to 
Canada." 

According  to  Beyene,  the  re- 
sources to  keep  the  program  go- 
ing exist — it's  simply  a  matter  of 
finding  them. 

"(It's]  inaccurate  to  portray 
Montreal  or  Canada  as  not  hav- 
ing any  resources  or  commitment 
to  African  studies.  Rather  the  lack 
of  resources  shows  McGill's  in- 
activity in  looking  for  those  re- 
sources," Beyene  said. 
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POP  QUIZ 


SOLUTION 


You  need  to  find  a  place  for  next  year  or  this  summer 
that's  qffoj'dable,  close  to  campus,  and  friendly. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DOrWHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


In  a  recent  survey  of  Campus  Co-op  members: 

•  82%  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  Co-op  as  good  or  excellent 
•  74%  said  Co-op  is  good  or  excellent  in  terms  of  price 

•  93%  rated  their  fellow  members  as  good  or  excellent 

•  82%  believe  the  location  of  Co-op  to  be  excellent 


The  stats  tell  the  whole  story.  People  are  happy 
with  what  Campus  Co-op  has  to  offer.  They 
know  it's  tough  to  find  a  nicer  place  for  a  better  price. 
Our  members  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  houses  sur- 
round U  of  T  and  are  just  steps  away  from  classes. 
Also  some  of  our  houses  come  with  a  meal  plan.  This 
way  when  you  move  in  you  can  have  tasty  and  nutri- 
tious meals  at  a  price  that  you  can  easily  afford.  But 
the  best  thing  about  Campus  Co-op  has  to  be  the 
people  who  live  here.  We're  friendly  people  from  all 
different  types  of  backgrounds.  This  way  you're  guar- 
anteed to  make  at  least  a  few  close  friends.  The  truth 
is  that  if  you're  looking  for  a  great  place  to  live  next 
fall  or  this  summer  a  really  smart  move  would  be  to 

look  into  Campus  Co-op. 


MOVE  INTO  CAMPUS  CO-OP 


<4 
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You  Need  More  Information.  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO?  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


CALL  CAMPUS  CO-OP  NOW  AT  979-21 61 
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Monday,  April  3,  1995 


For  the  masses  of  unemployed,  looking  through  the 
classified  ads  can  be  a  daunting  task.  A  task  made 
even  worse  for  unemployed  youth.  With  little  expe- 
rience and,  for  many,  not  enough  education,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  work.  It'sacaseof  no  work 
without  experience,  but  being  unable  to  gel  experi- 
ence without  work. 

The  provincial  government's  remedy  is  called 
Futures.  The  Futures  employment  program,  funded 
by  the  Ontario  government  and  administered  through 
the  Ontario  Training  and  Adjustment  Board,  is 
supposed  to  help  young  people  get  the  experience 
and  skills  they  need  to  be  gainfully  employed 
throughout  their  lives. 

But  university  graduates  who  have  worked  on  the 
program  say  Futures  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
older  users.  They  say  neither  the  program  nor  the 
employers  in  it  are  meeting  the  goals  of  more 
motivated  university-educated  young  people. 

A  Waste  of  Time? 

Jane  Blacker*  is  a  University  of  Toronto  gradu- 
ate who  recently  worked  through  the  Futures  pro- 
gram. Although  she  feels  that  she  gained  experience 
and  knowledge  from  her  work  experience  with 
Futures,  she  was  ultimately  disappointed  with  the 
outcome. 

"Once  1  finished  the  orientation,  I  found  a  posi- 
tion thai  was  advertised  that  was  pretty  good.  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  and  that  I  would 
learn  something  from  it  and  indeed  I  did,"  notes 
Blacker,  who  worked  as  an  assistant  in  a  stage 
construction  company. 

"I  went  and  got  the  job  and  I  started  working.  I 
lucked  out  because  I  had  very  fairemployers.  On  the 
other  hand,  basically  there  were  a  lot  of  promises 
about  what  the  job  would  entail  that  were  not  met. 

"The  position  was  a  production  assistant.  Their 
description  entailed  doing  construction  and  carpen- 
try. They  said  I  would  become  familiar  with  build- 
ing materials,  and  also  production  and  building 
costs.  And  this  was  further  emphasized  when  I  went 
to  meet  with  these  people.  But  what  ultimately 
happened  was  I  was  pulling  nails  out  of  wood.  That 
was  the  carpentry.  They  didn't  teach  me  anything 
about  material  costs. 

"I  ended  up  learning  a  lot  because  I  came  there 
with  a  lot  of  knowledge  and  I  could  learn  things 
without  having  to  be  taught,  but  I  was  basically  a 
janjipr  because  I  did  a  lot  of  sweeping,"  contiaues 
Blacker. 

Margaret  Douglas,  Futures  manager  for  Youth 
Employment  Services  Toronto,  says  Futures'  man- 
date is  to  adequately  prepare  youth  for  a  job  expe- 
rience as  well  as  guide  them  into  making  important 
career  decisions. 

"Futures  helps  youth  get  the  training  and  experi- 
ence ihcy  need  and  to  help  them  find  and  keep  a 
job,"  says  Douglas.  "All  youth  are  counseled  prior 
to  entering  the  Futures  program.  The  needs  of  the 
individual  are  clarified:  identifying  their  strengths, 
weaknesses,  and  the  kind  of  help  they  need  prior  to 
starting  a  job.  Some  basic  needs  need  to  be  meet." 

But  Blacker  says  the  Futures  program  uses  youth 
who  are  desperate  for  work  experience  as  "free 
labour." 

"What  was  very  interesting  when  I  was  on  Fu- 
tures is  that  in  the  first  few  weeks  on  Futures  they 
[her  employers]  were  very  encouraging,  and  then  I 
just  watched  it  disintegrate  as  they  got  used  to  the 
idea  of  free  labour,"  Blacker  accuses. 

"They  should  have  told  me  what  they  wanted. 
They  are  exploiting  people's  lives.  Sure  you  get 
paid,  but  ultimately  you  waste  time  because  it 
doesn't  end  up  being  a  worthwhile  job." 

A  Futures  Success  Story 

Not  all  the  experiences  arc  negative,  however. 
Take  Ngairie  Blankenberg.  A  Carleton  graduate, 
she  is  working  as  a  promotions  assistant  through  the 
Futures  program  and  says  she  has  found  the  expe- 
rience valuable. 

"I  got  the  job  first,"  Blankenberg  says.  "What 
happens  a  lot  with  artist  organizations  is  that  they 
don't  have  the  money  to  hire  someone,  but  they 
need  the  work  done.  My  current  employer  ap- 
proached me  and  asked  if  I  was  eligible  for  Futures, 
which  I  was,  and  asked  me  to  work  for  them  because 
they  really  needed  someone. 

"Things  sort  of  happened  simultaneously,"  says 
Blankenberg.  "I  was  approached  by  my  employer 
about  the  time  I  was  approaching  Futures." 

Blankenberg  says  the  advantage  to  herplacement 
is  not  only  her  work  experience,  but  the  valuable 
contacts  she  is  making  with  people  working  in  her 
field  of  interest. 

'The  experience  that  I've  gained  has  given  me  a 
lot  of  contacts  in  the  artistic  community  and  given 
me  a  view  into  how  the  administrative  side  of  an  arts 
centre  works,"  explains  Blankenberg.  "From  that 
standpoint,  who  I'm  working  with,  the  work  envi- 
ronment, the  kind  of  people  that  I  meet,  it's  the  side 
effects  of  the  job  I'm  getting  that  I'm  finding 
valuable,  more  so  that  the  actual  work  itself." 

Blacker  and  Blankenberg  are  part  of  a  growing 
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Trying  to  build  a  future 

With  unemployment  rates  skyrocketing  and  few 
prospects,  youth  turn  to  Futures  for  some  answers 

BY  Kerri  Huffman    Varsity  Staff 


number  of  university  students  using  the  program. 
The  recent  recession  has  changed  the  profile  of  the 
Futures  users.  Because  jobs  are  so  scarce  and  the 
labour  pool  so  vast,  young  people  with  extensive 
education  are  having  trouble  finding  work  simply 
because  of  a  lack  of  experience. 

Blankenberg  believes  youth,  educated  or  not,  use 
the  Futures  program  primarily  for  the  financial 
benefits. 

"I  think  people  use  Futures  on  two  counts — there 
are  people  who  need  the  job  experience  and  the 
training,  and  there  a  people  who  just  need  the 
money,"  Blankenberg  notes.  "I  was  in  that  position. 
The  job  I'm  doing,  I'm  learning  things  but  really  I 
just  needed  the  job  and  I  needed  the  money  and  I 
was  under  the  age  category  [for  Futures]." 

That  kind  of  experience  is  not  uncommon,  says 
Marilyn  Van  Norman  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Career  Centre.  As  she  sees  it,  most  university  stu- 
dents who  use  the  program  do  so  because  they 
already  have  a  specific  job  in  mind.  As  opposed  to 
younger  people  who  come  for  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, they  come  to  the  program  simply  because  a 
position  they  are  interested  in  might  be  paid  for 
through  Futures,  she  says. 

"The  Futures  program  is  not  really  aimed  at 
university  students.  Many  of  our  students  are  not 
interested  in  those  types  of  jobs,"  Van  Norman 
suggests.  "Ideally  the  Futures  program  is  aimed  at 
young  people  with  fewer  skills.  If  university  stu- 
dents are  using  the  program,  it  is  more  likely  be- 
cause they  have  the  position  already  lined  up  and 
have  to  go  through  the  Futures  program  to  do  it." 

The  mandate  of  the  program,  when  it  was  devel- 
oped in  1 985,  was  to  provide  training  for  youth  who 
were  lacking  job  experience.  Futures  would  give  an 
employer  the  opportunity  to  have  the  salaries  of 
young  people  paid  during  their  initial  training  pe- 
riod, who  then  would  go  on  to  permanent  employ- 
ment. But  not  a  lot  actually  do. 

Geared  toward  youths  aged  15  to  25,  the  sheer 
scope  of  the  program  may  be  what  gives  it  such  a 
high  profile:  about  30,000  youth  use  the  program 
yearly. 

For  youth  to  be  eligible  for  the  Futures  program 
they  have  to  be  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  for  20 
weeks  if  they  have  completed  high  school,  and  12 
weeks  if  they  have  not.  Employers  must  be  a  legal 
company,  but  there  are  few  other  stipulations. 

Some  argue  the  screening  process  for  the  compa- 
nies that  use  Futures  clients  is  insufficient.  They 
simply  must  demonstrate  that  they  can  provide 
training  and  job  experience.  Many  employers  are 
like  Blacker's:  they  fail  to  take  their  roles  seriously, 
to  truly  provide  the  kind  of  experience  that  would  be 
valuable  to  an  employee. 


Who  is  it  for? 

Currently  there  is  approximately  a  60/40  split  in 
the  program  between  high  school  drop-outs  and 
people  with  secondary  school  diplomas  or  post- 
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secondary  education. 

"There  was  a  very  interesting  situation  with  the 
group  I  went  through  training  with,"  Blacker  notes, 
"because  half  the  people  were  university  graduates, 
just  like  me,  and  the  other  half  were  literally  high 
school  drop-outs,  people  who  needed  a  little  bit 
more  assistance  in  getting  a  focus  on  what  they 
wanted  to  do." 

Douglas  agrees  with  Blacker's  assessment  that 
currently  many  people  joining  the  program  have 
quite  a  high  level  of  education. 

"We  get  a  lot  more  people  with  more  education 
during  the  recession.  With  the  recession,  demand  is 
even  higher.  Education  level  is  changing.  These 
people  have  the  education  but  are  lacking  the  expe- 
rience to  get  jobs." 

Douglas  of  Futures  blames  both  the  expectations 
of  the  employers  and  the  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment among  older  Canadians  for  the  lack  of  youth 
employment. 

"Right  now,  employer  expectation  is  very  high. 
Youth  are  being  pushed  back  because  of  the  older 
unemployed  workforce,"  Douglas  notes.  "So  they 
are  competing  against  older  workers,  who  obvi- 
ously have  more  work  experience.  We  are  hoping  to 
bridge  that  gap." 

Douglas  says  the  Futures  organization  is  always 
aware  of  such  change  and  adjusting  to  client's  needs 
is  a  foremost  concern  to  them. 

"The  program  is  changing  and  developing  ac- 
cording to  the  clients'  needs,"  Douglas  asserts. 
"The  type  of  client  differs  from  year  to  year.  What 
might  work  for  one  group  one  year,  will  not  work 
for  another  group  the  following  year." 

But  Blacker  accuses  Futures  of  being  unable  to 
address  the  changing  face  of  the  Futures  clientele. 
She  feels  that  those  that  run  the  program  are  not 
helping  youth  the  way  they  should  be. 

"The  people  that  were  running  the  program  were 
not  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  clientele  who 
were  using  the  program.  The  demographics  have 
changed  because  of  the  changing  economy.  It  was 
embarrassing  to  sit  in  these  orientation  classes  where 
you  were  treated  worse  than  you  were  in  high 
school. 

"The  course  is  no  longer  geared  to  the  people  they 
were  sending  to  it,"  believes  Blacker. 

Orientation 

One  area  Blacker  points  to  is  the  Futures  orienta- 
tion. Before  meeting  with  an  employer,  all  Futures 
candidates  go  through  a  three-day  orientation  pro- 
gram, which  ostensibly  helps  them  in  identifying 
career  goals  and  interests  and  determining  what 
kind  of  training  they  would  need  for  such  a  job. 

"We  determine  their  needs  by  counseling  them," 
Douglas  explains.  "They  all  meet  with  employment 
counsellors  who  help  assess  their  needs  and  deter- 
mine where  they  would  like  to  go  in  terms  of 
employment  goal.  Once  that  is  determined  they  are 
matched  with  a  suitable  employer.  Ideally  we  match 


the  client  needs  with  the  employer  needs." 

However,  Blacker  and  Blankenberg  say  that  the 
orientation  session  required  by  Futures  program 
was  a  waste  of  time.  Both  felt  it  was  of  little  benefit 
to  either  of  them,  while  also  not  benefiting  those 
who  could  have  used  the  help. 

"I  can  .see  the  value  in  it  (orientation)  for  other 
people,"  notes  Blankenberg.  "Basically  what  Fu- 
tures is  an  extension  of  welfare  and  that  spills  over 
to  the  attitudes  of  a  lot  of  the  people  involved  with 
the  program.  It' s  basically  like  you  are  children  who 
arc  being  directed  by  this  great  government  pro- 
gram. It  really  gives  you  the  sense  that  you're  kind 
of  a  loser  because  you  can't  find  a  job. 

"A  lot  of  people  in  my  class,  English  wasn't  their 
first  language,  but  they  were  by  no  means  stupid. 
And  they  were  treated  like  idiots." 

Blacker  says  she  didn't  benefit  from  the  orienta- 
tion session,  simply  because  she  had  already  set 
career  goals.  And  she  felt  that  her  presence  look 
away  from  what  could  have  made  the  class  benefi- 
cial for  others. 

"I  would  say  five  of  us  didn't  need  to  be  there  at 
all.  So  don't  make  us  go.  That  way  your  orientation 
group  is  smaller  and  you  can  actually  have  a  discus- 
sion," Blacker  says.  "Whereas  instead,  you  pack  a 
room  with  people,  it  doesn't  facilitate  discussion 
and  the  peoplewho  really  need  the  help  don' t  get  it." 

By  putting  both  groups  together  in  a  class  atmos- 
phere, frustrations  develop.  People  like  Blacker  arc 
bored  and  others,  who  could  potentially  could  ben- 
efit from  the  sessions,  are  not  getting  the  attention 
they  need,  they  say.  She  feels  the  orientation  organ- 
izers tended  to  talk  down,  even  to  the  young  appli- 
cants. 

"The  aptitude  questionnaires  are  printed  on  a 
yellow,  sheet,  green,  sheet,  pink  sheet.  And  you  can 
tell  [them]  what  colouryou  are  going  to  be,"  Blacker 
notes.  "I  think  just  the  fact  thai  they  presented  this 
thing  on  clown  papers  is  insulting.  You  know  thai 
everybody  there  is  at  least  16. 

"When  you  are  1 6  you  are  a  kid  in  a  lot  of  ways 
but  you  like  to  think  you're  not  a  little  kid.  So 
presenting  you  with  things  that  are  so  blatantly 
about  being  a  little  kid  is  just  an  insult  and  I  think 
that's  what  the  last  thing  is  what  people  who  are 
down  and  out  need.  To  be  insulted  and  humiliated. 
I'm  astounded  that  these  social  workers  are  not 
more  cognizant  of  this,"  she  continues. 

Employers  not  fulfilling 

Ullimalcly,  Blacker  says,  she  was  disappointed 
with  the  program,  more  because  her  employers 
didn't  live  up  to  their  end  of  the  bargain,  than 
because  of  the  program  itself.  She  believes  the 
Futures  program  should  spend  more  time  assessing 
potential  companies,  and  even  approaching  possi- 
ble employers;  looking  for  people  who  can  offer 
excellent  training  and  be  involved  with  the  clients 
as  they  learn. 

"The  money  should  go  to  someone  who  can 
potentially  provide  an  excellent  training  ground 
instead  of  people  whojusl  need  the  money,"  Blacker 
says.  "It's  not  that  the  two  are  mutually  exclusive. 
People  who  can  afford  to  pay  people,  it  says  some- 
thing about  the  office,  it's  probably  a  lot  more  solid. 
And  if  they  can  hire  afterward,  the  program  is 
working  so  much  better.  Then  the  long  terms  goals 
of  employment  arc  being  met."  Even  Blankenberg 
thinks  Futures  is  trying  to  solve  the  youth  unem- 
ployment problem,  bui  is  only  offering  a  band-aid 
solution.  Economic  reform  is  the  only  answer,  she 
suggests. 

"There  is  a  reason  the  government  has  a  Futures 
program,  because  it  recognizes  that  unemployment 
of  people  of  our  age  is  really  high  and  when  our 
economy  is  fucked  up  we're  the  ones  who  lend  to 
suffer  a  lot,"  she  feels. 

"But  ai  the  same  lime,  they're  offering  you  a  job 
for  three  months  and  it  pays  S6.85  an  hour.  It's  noi 
actually  the  biggest  gift  of  all.  We  appreciate  il,  but 
we  would  probably  appreciate  an  economy  that 
works  for  us  much  more." 

The  name  has  been  changed  to  protect  the  person 's  employment 
prospects. 

FUTURES  FAaS 

-From  April  1993  to  March  1994.  29,364  young 
people  went  through  the  Future's  program 
-average  duration  of  Future's  program  was  eight 
to  ten  weeks 

-63  per  cent  of  participants  were  non-highschool 
graduates 

-the  majority  of  employers  are  small  in  size  and 
77  per  cent  are  private  companies,  1 2  per  cent  are 
public  sector,  nine  per  cent  are  non-profit  organi- 
zations, two  per  cent  were  municipal  organiza- 
tions 

-three  months  after  exits  of  program,  from  93  per 
cent  known  cases,  71  per  cent  were  either  em- 
ployed, in  school  or  in  some  other  training  or 
community  service  work 
-Since  1985  250,000  youths  have  gone  through 
the  Futures  program. 
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Carrying  on  into  new  markets 

The  Beautiful  South's  Sean  Welsh  on  why  Paul  Heaton  is  such  a  big  baby 


That's  the  baby  in  the  middle. 


by  Conan  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

what  do  you  do  when  your 
record  company  insists  you  re- 
lease a  best-of  album  against 
your  will? 

If  you're  smart,  you  make 
sure  it's  padded  with  a  lot  of 
extras  to  save  yourself  from 
looking  as  though  you're  out 
for  a  quick  buck.  And,  if 
you're  the  Beautiful  South, 
you  might  just  get  the  added 
bonus  of  watching  the  album 
soar  to  the  top  of  the  charts. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  aptly 
named  Carry  On  Up  The 
Charts:  The  Best  of  The  Beauti- 
ful South.  Mere  weeks  after  its 
release,  the  collection  became 
Britain's  third  largest  selling 
album  of  all  time,  surrendering 
only  to  Phil  Collins'  But  Seri- 
ously... and  Michael 
Jackson's  Thriller. 

"We  thought  a  best-of 
would  be  a  bit  of  a  cheat,"  said 
Sean  Welch,  bassist  for  the 
popular  British  band.  "The 
record  company  said  they'd 
wanted  to  do  a  best-of  in  the 


hopes  of  raising  our  status  in 
America.  I  think  their  hidden 
agenda  was  to  have  it  sell  big 
(in  Britain].  We  felt  they  were 
being  a  little  arrogant  with  the 
best  of  album.  There's  no  real 
sense  of  achievement  in  that. 
Most  of  the  people  buying  it 
are  kids  and  old  people." 

According  to  Welch,  he  and 
his  bandmates  had  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  releasing  a  best  of 
album  so  early  in  their  career. 
When  their  record  company, 
Go!  Discs,  insisted,  they  coun- 
tered with  their  own  demands. 
Those  demands  included  a  lim- 
ited edition  version  oiCarryon 
Up  the  Charts,  featuring  a  sec- 
ond disc  of  album  tracks  and 
rare  b-sides. 

Though  this  demand  was 
met,  Welch  said  the  band  were 
disappointed  the  limited  run 
was  so  limited. 

"Part  of  the  argument  was 
we  wanted  to  press  more  cop- 
ies than  Go!  Discs  was  willing 
to,"  he  said.  "We  wanted  to 
print  200,000  copies." 

Despite  any  commercial  rea- 
sons behind  the  album  on 


Go!'s  part,  Welch  said  he 
hopes  the  album  will  raise  the 
band's  status  in  the  U.S., 
where  the  group  have  not  re- 
leased a  product  for  several 
years,  having  failed  to  gain  a 
core  audience. 


Formed  after  the  demise  of 
the  Housemartins  by  vocalist/ 
lyricist  Paul  Heaton  and  drum- 
mer/lyricist Dave  Hemm- 
ingway,  the  Beautiful  South 
have  carried  their  way  on  up 
Britain's  charts  since  their 
debut  album.  Welcome  To  the 
Beautiful  South  appeared  in 
1989. 

Welch's  association  with 
Heaton  and  Hemmingway 
dales  back  to  an  early 
Housemartins  show  when,  af- 
ter the  concert,  Welch  was  in- 
vited to  a  pub  for  a  drink  with 
the  band. 

"They  asked  me  if  I  could 
drive,  and  hired  me  on  as  a 
roadie,"  he  said.  When  the  time 
came  for  Heaton  and 
Hemmingway  to  form  the 
Beautiful  South,  Welch  was 
promoted  to  bassist. 

Upon  listening  to  the 
band's  compilation,  one  can 
easily  hear  an  evolution  in  the 
band's  songwriting.  Where 
early  songs  leaned  towards  fic- 
tional storytelling,  recent  songs 
tend  to  more  closely  mirror  the 
lifeof  Heaton,  the  band's  chief 
lyricist. 

"I  would  think  that  will  con- 
tinue," said  Welsh.  "Paul's 
lyrics  will  get  more  personal 
than  social.  They're  going  to 
be  less  story  based  and  more 
about  his  life." 

As  a  result  of  Heaton's  per- 
sonal tendency,  co-vocalist 
Hemmingway  has  noticeably 
moved  i  nto  the  backgrou  nd  on 
the  band's  more  recent  tracks. 


especiallythose  taken  from  last 
year's  Miaow. 

"It  just  wouldn't  be  right 
for  Dave  to  sing  lyrics  that  are 
so  personal  to  Paul,"  said 
Welsh.  "Paul  was  actually 
planning  to  cut  back  on  his 
singing  and  concentrate  on 
writing,  but  it  doesn't  look 
like  that's  going  to  happen." 

As  Heaton's  lyrics  become 
more  personal,  they  also  be- 
come darker  and  more  nega- 
tive in  tone. 

"I  don't  think  of  them  as 
negative.  I  suppose  Paul  has 
gone  through  some  darker 
times,"  said  Welsh,  referring  to 
a  recent  interview  of  Heaton's 
in  the  British  press,  during 
which  he  became  intoxicated 
and  began,  somewhat  patheti- 
cally, to  relate  the  details  of  a 
recent  break-up  with  his  long- 
time girlfriend. 

"He's  such  a  big  baby,"  he 
joked. 

While  Welsh  may  not  sense 
a  negativeness  in  Heaton's 
more  recent  lyrics,  one 
bandmatedid  not  share  his  sen- 
timent. As  was  the  case  during 
Miaow's  songwriting  process 
when  Brianna  Corrigan,  the 
band's  former  female  lead, 
departed  the  band.  Corrigan 
claimed  several  of  Heaton's 
songs  depicted  a  derogatory 
view  of  women,  most  notably 
in  the  song  "Mini-Correct," 
not  included  on  Charts. 

Welsh  said  the  parting  was 
unfortunate,  and  he  doubts  she 
will  return  to  the  band. 


"Apparently  she  just  got  a 
record  deal,"  he  said.  "As 
well,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
Jacqueline  [Abbott,  Corrigan's 
replacement)  to  just  throw  her 
aside  for  Brianna." 

Though  the  band's  original 
material  may  have  taken  on  a 
darker  tone  in  recent  days,  they 
achieve  a  balance  in  their  live 
performances  and  on  the  b- 
sides  of  their  singles  with  a 
diverse  reparteeof  cover  songs, 
many  of  which  are  collected 
on  the  limited  edition  ofC/iarts. 

A  large  number  of  the  col- 
lected covers  (which  include 
the  Bee  Gees'  "I  Started  A 
Joke")  were  written  by  singer/ 
songwriter  Mike  Greaves,  a 
close  friend  of  the  band  and 
frequent  opening  act. 

"Mike  is  a  great  song- 
writer," said  Welsh.  "He's 
hardly  known  here.  We  took 
him  on  tour  and  did  about  eight 
of  his  songs.  We  felt  they  were 
easy  to  learn,  so  it's  partially 
laziness  on  our  part.  We 
thought  "Diamonds"  sounded 
great.  It  also  sounds  different 
with  Jackie  singing  it." 

Welsh  said  he  and  the  band 
will  coast  on  the  popularity  of 
Carry  On  Up  the  Charts  for  a 
while  before  releasing  a  new 
album.  As  Heaton  continues  to 
write  his  style  of  dark  lyrics, 
Welsh  said  the  band's  biggest 
concern  in  breaking  into  the 
U.S.  "We'd  like  to  get  to  the 
statestotour."hesaid.  "When 
we  do,  we'll  be  coming  to 
Canada  too." 


McCall  hollers  his  life  story 
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Ibp  Unm  Pwfp^  tor  Bottom  Uns  fUmAt " 


by  Matthew  Kaminsky 

In  your  run-of-the-mill 
bildungsroman,  a  youngster 
faces  down  adversity  and 
makes  the  transition  from  cal- 
low youth  to  wizened  and 
mature  adulthood.  The  youth 
in  question  will  probably  be 
white,  and  male,  and  the  ad- 
versity in  question  rarely  in- 
volves gunplay,  at  least  outside 
of  the  familiar  but  deadly  con- 
fines of  the  frontlines  in  a 
battlezone. 

Nathan  McCall's  autobiog- 
raphy is  a  coming  of  age  story, 
of  a  kind — the  Boyz'n  the 
Hood  kind.  Young  Nathan 
learned  at  a  tender  age  that  you 
can  not  earn  respect  on  the 
mean  streets  of  Portsmouth, 
Virginia  by  playing  pattycake 
and  delivering  newspapers. 
Employers  in  Portsmouth  pre- 
serve well-paying  and  decent 
jobs  for  their  white  kin,  and  the 
black  youth  from  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks  are  offered  a  taste 
of  the  hard  life,  gardening  and 
breaking  rock  for  foremen  who 
are  described  in  a  manner  that 
begs  the  question  of  whether 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  should 
have  been  cited  in  this  book's 
acknowledgement. 

Without  any  remedy  when 
confronted  with  the  racist  white 
world,  and  baffled  by  the 
strange  and  alien  ways  of  white 
folk  (who  could  conceive  of 
throwing  a  party  that  did  not 
involve  dancing?),  Nathan  and 
his  peers  needed  to  stay  in  their 
neighborhood.  Cavalier 
Manor. 

Problem  is,  that  when  you 


stay  in  Cavalier  Manor,  your 
choices  seem  very  limited:  you 
can  swelter  under  the  yoke  of  a 
white  employer,  making  a  pit- 
tance of  a  wage,  swallowing 
bile  whenever  you  are  si  ighted. 
Or,  you  can  be  bad — gain  the 
respect  of  your  peers  by  dress- 
ing well,  taking  money  where 
you  can  find  it,  and  imposing 
your  will  upon  your  classmates 
by  striking  fear  in  their  hearts. 

Nathan,  unsurprisingly, 
chooses  the  second  route — and 
as  a  consequence,  he  leaves 
his  neighborhood  at  the  age  of 
20,'  in  the  same  way  that  many 
other  men  given  his  same  range 
of  options  left  his 
neighborhood:  to  spend  some 
time  at  Southampton  Peniten- 
tiary. One  of  the  morals  of  this 
story  is  that  it  is  not  a  great  idea 
to  rob  a  MacDonald's  unless 
you've  planned  the  heist  well. 

While  in  Southampton, 
McCall's  ambitions  were  di- 
verted from  those  of  his  friends 
(many  of  whom  shared  the 
prison  grounds  with  him).  As  a 
child,  he  had  been  abandoned 
by  his  natural  father.  Soon  be- 
fore his  arrest,  he  fathers  a  child. 
Knowing  that  he  wants  to  be  a 
presence  in  his  son's  life, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  intol- 
erable to  spend  any  more  than 
his  already  allotted  period  of 
time  behind  bars — he  acknowl- 
edges that  a  change  in  his  life  is 
necessary.  A  sol  id  core  of  bright 
and  knowledge  thirsty  prison- 
ers at  Southampton  turn  him 
onto  worthwhile  literary  works, 
and  he  decides  to  pursue  jour- 
nalism upon  his  release.  After 
stints  at  papers  in  Atlanta,  and 


Norfolk,  he  is  hired  by  the 
Washington  Post. 

McCall  notes  that  the  cover- 
age of  events  in  predominantly 
black  neighborhoods  is  inad- 
equate. There  is  no  mistaking 
his  intent  in  writing  this  memoir: 
it  is  written  by  a  journalist,  and 
in  the  manner  of  a  journalist. 
He  is  not  writing  a  personal 
history — he  is  rectifying  the  jour- 
nalistic record,  reporting  on 
events  in  his  life,  and  the  lives 
of  his  acquaintances,  in  a  fash- 
ion that  puts  to  rest  any  notion 
that  "objectivity"  always  can 
be  equated  with  truth. 

Simple  reportage  of  the  facts 
(the  norm  in  American  news- 
papers stories  covering  inci- 
dents in  black  neighborhoods) 
conceals  personal  tragedies, 
and  dehumanizes  victims  and 
perpetrators  alike. 

Four-line  briefs  on  a  murder 
legitimize  a  view  that  black- 
on-black  crime  is  of  no  great 
significance.  McCall  notes  that 
such  dismissiveness  is  perva- 
sive: he  received  a  30-day  sen- 
tence for  nearly  killing  a  black 
man,  and  a  12-year  sentence 
for  robbing  a  MacDonald's; 
rather  convincing  anecdotal 
evidence  that  the  judiciary  is 
infected  by  the  same  attitudes 
as  the  print  media. 

McCall's  transformation 
from  homeboy  to  prisoner  to 
respected  journalist  was  suffi- 
ciently abrupt  to  make  his  po- 
sition in  each  stage  of  the  trans- 
formation somewhat  unten- 
able— his  cultural  assumptions 
are  never  quite  in  synch  with 
thoseofhis  colleagues  in  prison 
or  on  paper  staffs.  While  in 


prison,  he  had  to  mute  his  aspi- 
rations for  a  conventional  ca- 
reer until  after  release:  reveal- 
ing such  ambitions  in  prison 
could  be  hazardous. 

Compared  to  the  problems 
he  had  adjusting  to  the  per- 
verse ways  of  his  White  em- 
ployers, maintaining  his  poise 
in  prison  was  easy.  McCall  is 
unimpressed  by  the  demands 
of  his  job  in  the  white  world — 
but  he  finds  the  endemic  rac- 
ism in  the  workplace  more 
burdensome  than  the  constant 
threat  of  violence  in  prison. 

Compared  to  dealing  drugs, 
he  claims,  journalism  is  a 
Cakewalk.  So  many  of  his 
friends  choose  the  difficult 
route,  dealing  drugs,  only  be- 
cause the  easy  route  is  blocked. 

The  chapter  headings  could 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  shortlist 
of  pivotal  aspects  of  the  "black 
Experience"  in  America  today. 
Islam,  single  fatherhood,  af- 
firmative action,  life  in  the  peni- 
tentiary are  all  dealt  with  at 
some  length,  and  with  a  deft 
and  human  touch.  One  cau- 
tionary note:  there  is  a  stiff  infu- 
sion of  rage  in  some  passages — 
but  McCall's  abilities  as  a  sto- 
ryteller prevent  such  passages 
from  turning  this  book  into  a 
rant. 

McCall  thanks  his  editor  for 
helping  him  "get  some  of  this 
pain  and  rage  of  my  chest." 
This  perhaps  somewhat  selfish 
purposewastransccnded  inthe 
writing,  and  he  has  produced 
an  interesting  interpretation  of 
events  in  a  world  that  is  far 
removed  cu  Itu  ral  ly  from  that  of 
many  of  his  readers. 
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Six  days  without  eating  and  sleeping 


The  Daddys  of  Eden  confront  their  inability  to  decipher  lyrics 


by  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 


The  Daddys  of  Eden  aren't 
your  typical  run-of-the-mill 
musical  malcontents. 

Their  music  doesn't  bristle 
with  unrelenting  intensity,  nor 
do  they  affix  themselves  to 
standard,  easily  digestible  pop 
conventions.  Rather,  Tomor- 
row Yesterday  saunters  less  than 
seamlessly  through  your  speak- 
ers, leaving  faint  traces  of 
melody  behind. 

This  is  the  sort  of  release  that 
takes  a  few  listens  to  fit  into,  not 
unlike  the  gaudy  corduroy 
pants  your  mother  bought  you 
when  you  were  ten.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  the  band  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  provide  me  with  an 
introductory  disclaimer. 

"Listening  to  the  record  as  a 
whole,  it's  not  the  kind  of 
album  that  you  should  expect 
to  be  knocked  over  with,"  of- 
fers percussive  Daddy  Randall 
Cooke.  "But  it  is  the  kind  of 
recordthat— not  only  hopefully 
for  our  fans  but  even  for  our- 
selves— ^the  more  you  listen  to, 
the  more  you  can't  stop  lis- 
tening to  it.  We  want  to  keep 
each  song  separate,  but  con- 
sistent and  congruent  to  the 
whole  idea  of  Tomorrow  Yes- 
terday. " 

The  main  idea  behind  To- 
morrow Yesterday,  according 
to  vocalist/lyricist  Geoff 
McPeek,  is  to  provide  an  aural 
memoir  for  the  band,  a  musical 
glance  inward.  "It's  mirror- 
ing our  time,"  claims  the  singer. 
"  Tomorrow  Yesterday,  disil- 
lusionment with  a  strain  of 
hope.  It's  about  alienation, 
and  the  fear  of  being  left  be- 
hind." 


There  was  indeed  a  point  in 
the  hi  story  of  the  Daddys  when 
the  band  was  almost  left  be- 
hind in  the  independent  shuf- 
fle. Having  formed  in  1988, 
they  estabi  ished  themselves  on 
the  Toronto  club  circuit,  ac- 
quiringgigs  and  replacing  band 
members  with  irregular  fre- 
quency. Within  that  time,  they 
released  three  independent 
cassettes.  But  after  a  few  false 
starts,  they  disbanded  in  1992. 

"We  were  disillusioned," 
notes  Geoff.  "Would  we  put 
out  a  CD  with  the  band  we  had 
at  that  point?  Would  we  tour 
with  the  band?  What  about  the 
long  haul?  What  about  our  fu- 
ture plans?  So,  we  decided  to 
take  off  time  and  write." 

Geoff  and  brother  Jerome 
began  composing  demos  that 
would  eventually  evolve  into 
Tomorrow  Yesterday.  Their 
progress  impressed  Sony  to  the 
extent  that  they  offered  the 
Daddys  a  recording  contract  in 
September  of  1993.  Randall 
Cooke,  who  had  been  present 
in  a  few  different  incarnations 
of  the  band,  joined  on  perma- 
nently, as  did  guitarist  lain 
McNally,  aclose  acquaintance 
and  long-time  collaborator. 

If  the  Daddys  seem  some- 
what contented  nowadays, 
it's  because  they  have  good 
reason  to  be.  As  Jerome  is  fond 
of  saying— "The  band  that  eats 
together,  stays  together."  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Daddys  of  Eden 
have  seated  themselves  i  n  front 
of  more  than  a  few 
smorgasbords  lately.  The  re- 
cording contract  with  Sony  has 
provided  them  with  a  creative 
outlet,  and  allowed  them  cer- 
tain financial  freedoms.  The 
band  members,  however,  are 


quick  to  dispel  the  notion  that 

this  success  has  gone  to  their 
heads,  let  alone  their  pocket- 
books. 

"A  lot  of  people  seem  to 
think  'Oh,  you  got  signed, 
you're  set  for  life,'"  notes 
Geoff.  "People  see  you  on 
TV,  hear  your  song  on  the  ra- 
dio, and  they  think  you  have  a 
mi II ion  dollars  in  your  pocket." 

"I  think  that  that's  the 
mystique  that  propels  the  busi- 
ness," adds  Jerome.  "Reality 
is  sometimes  very  different. 
It's  just  t-hat:  once  you  get 
signed  or  your  product  is  out, 
when  you're  on  TV  and  the 
song  is  on  the  radio,  it's  just 
the  begi  nni  ng  of  another  moun- 
tain  that  you  have  to  go  up. 
It's  just  another  step." 

The  Daddys  realize  they  still 
have  a  long  hike  ahead  of  them. 
In  the  meantime,  they're 
happy  to  make  their  music,  as 
well  as  making  ends  meet. 
Geoff  and  Jerome  still  work  for 
the  circulation  department  of 
Now  magazine.  "It's  only 
once  a  week,  the  perfect  job  for 
a  musician,"  notes  Jerome. 
Randy  and  lain  covertheir  bills 
by  doing  freelance  session 
work. 

"In  the  music  industry  there 
is  a  hierarchy,"  elaborates 
Randall  Cooke.  "There  is  a 
ladder.  Like  in  any  business, 
there  are  poor  people  and  there 
are  rich  people.  And  there  are 
really  rich  poor  people  in  the 
music  business.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, as  in  real  life  with  real 
jobs,  the  people  never  get  no- 
ticed. In  music,  there  is  across 
the  board  exposure.  You  see  all 
of  these  artists  on  the  same 
video  channel,  and  on  the  same 
radio  stations,  but  there  are  rich 


Four  more  Daddys  of  Eden  posing. 


Geoff  McPeek  provides  his  own  chiropractic  adjustment. 


ones,  medium-rich  ones,  me- 
dium-poor ones,  and  killer- 
poor  ones." 

"Which  category  do  you 
fall  into  at  this  point?"  I  ask. 
"Super-poor,"  chimes  Geoff, 
"a  new  category  entirely." 

This  doesn't  phase  Geoff. 
He  considers  music  a  living 
rather  than  a  conscious  life- 
style. 

This  is  addressed  in  "If  I 
Wanted,"  a  composition  writ- 
ten in  the  first-person  that  ex- 
amines the  personas  of  a  white 
trash  druggie,  a  businessman 
and  a  priest.  These  disparate 
I  ifestyles  are  drawn  together  by 
McPeek,  who  sings  the  line: 
"If  I  wanted  to  be  like  you,  I 
would  dress  up." 

"Father  John  doesn't  live 
through  what  he  is  teaching," 
offers  Geoff,  explaining  how  a 
priest  ended  up  lumped  in  with 
the  song's  other  subjects. 
"He  is  taking  it  from  one 
soqrce,  as  opposed  to  many 
sources." 

The  "dressing  up"  here  re- 
fers to  the  sacrifice  one  makes 
toward  one's  own  individu- 
ality when  choosing  a  lifestyle. 
"Dress  up  in  their  facade,"  is 
how  McPeek  refers  to  it. 

"In  what  they  are  and  what 
they  represent  to  society.  So  I 
say,  if  I  dressed  up  like  them, 
tried  to  live  their  lives,  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do  it," 
notes  the  singer.  "I  don't 
believe  in  it.  You  can  only  be 
yourself.  You  can't  live  some- 
one else's  life." 

With  all  of  their  upcoming 
musical  commitments,  the 
Daddys  will  be  fortunate  ifthey 
can  squeeze  in  enough  time 
for  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  last  word  should 
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go  to  Geoff  McPeek,  who 
wanted  to  illustrate  how  it  was 
the  band  came  to  be  named. 

"There  is  a  song  off  of  Mid- 
night Oil's  Ten  To  One  al- 
bum, "Only  The  Strong."  I 
interpreted  one  of  the  lines  as 
being  ^one  more  Daddy  of  Eden 
is  sleeping'  and  thought  to 
myself,  'that's  such  an  inter- 
esting line,  I  ought  to  name  the 
band  after  that'. 

"Midnight  Oil  toured  To- 
ronto just  after  the  Diesel  and 
Dust  album  came  out.  I  was  at 
the  show,  enjoying  it  in  the 
crowd  when  I  heard  the  band 
break  out  into  'Only  The 
Strong.'  It  was  one  of  their 
older,  more  obscure  tunes,  so  I 
was  really  pumped  up  to  hear 
it,  arjd  was  all  ready  to  scream 
out  those  lines  when  they  came 


up.  Just  as  the  line  came  up  I 
screamed  'One  more  Daddy 
of  Eden  is  sleeping.'" 

At  this  point  in  the  story 
McPeek  begins  gesturing,  wav- 
ing his  hand  about,  his  facial 
features  becoming  antic  and 
exaggerated,  as  if  he  were  a 
disheveled  youngster  in  the 
front  row.  Just  as  quickly  as  this 
energy  overtook  him,  his  face 
became  flush  with  embarrass- 
ment. 

"I  felt  like  an  absolute  idiot 
when  I  realized  that  what  he 
was  really  singing  was  'five 
more  days  without  eating  and 
sleeping!'" 

The  Daddys  of  Eden  will 
definitely  be  touring  soon  but, 
as  Hammy  Hamster  would  say: 
"that's  another  story."  Look 
for  it  in  the  Varsity. 
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Live  at  Leeds 

The  Who 

MCA 

Originally  released  in  1970, 
/.(Ve  af  Leeds  is  an  awesome 
testament  to  The  Who's  live 
prowess  and  remains  one  of 
the  finest  concert  recordings 
ever.  Now  it  has  been  re-re- 
leased with  twice  the  original 
number  of  tracks  and  is  all  the 
more  impressive  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

While  most  artists  today 
merely  attempt  to  recreate  their 
studio  recordings  in  concert, 
The  Who  used  the  live  context 
to  expand  upon  and  recreate 
both  their  own  songs  and  those 
of  others.  And  perhaps  more 
importantly,  they  performed 
everything  with  a  ferocity  and 
power  that  was  only  hinted  at 
in  their  studio  repetoire  until 
that  point. 

The  original  version  of  live 
at  Leeds  placed  emphasis  on 
the  group's  musicianship  via 
their  extended  versions  of  R&B 
covers  and  their  own  more 
R&B-based  originals.  "My 
Generation"  served  as  the 
centerpiece,  with  guitarist  Pete 
Townshend  leading  bassist  John 
Entwistle  and  drummer  Keith 
Moon  through  a  series  of  in- 
spired improvisational  pas- 
sages. 

The  seven  new  tracks  focus 
more  on  Townshend's  pop 
songwriting,  particularly  his 
often  fascinating  explorations 
of  identity.  "I  Can't  Explain," 
"I'm  a  Boy,"  and  the  much 
underappreciated  "Tattoo." 


Also  included  is  Townshend's 
mini-opera,  the  silly  but  pow- 
erful "A  Quick  One  While 
He's  Away"  and  the  equally 
silly  but  powerful  "Happy 
Jack."  "Amazing  Journey"/ 
"Sparks"  is  the  lone  represen- 
tation from  Tommy,  surprising 
considering  they  performed  the 
album  in  its  entirety  at  the  Leeds 
concert. 

All  of  the  above  are  given 
brutal  and  visceral  treatments 
that  are  a  far  cry  from  their  60s 
pop  origins,  although  the  sweet 
harmonies  remain  remarkably 
intact.  Listening  to  these  slices 
of  corrosive  pop,  I  can't  help 
but  think  of  the  current  vogue 
of  alternative  bands  and  the 
sonic  similarities  between  them 
and  The  Who  of  25  years  ago. 
(I  know  Sugar  has  covered 
"Armenia  City  in  the  Sky.") 

Perhaps  someone  should  do 
a  grunge  version  of  Tommy. 
I'm  sure  it'd  go  over  well. 

/o/in  Teshima 

It's  Five 
O'clock 
Somewhere 

Slash's  Snakepit 

Geffen 

Apparently  growing  tired  of 
waiting  for  Axl  (who's  busy 
trying  to  get  his  engagement 
ring  back  from  Stephanie 
Seymour),  Slash  has  decided  to 
go  out  and  do  his  own  Guns 
'n  Roses  album.  With  fellow 
Gunners  Gilby  Clarke  and  Matt 
Sorum,  ancJ  surrogate  singer 
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Eric  Dover  doing  his  best  Axl 
pose,  that's  exactly  what  you 
get.  Except  this  one  truly  sucks. 

I  think  the  acoustic  and  har- 
monica intro  to  "Neither  Can 
1"  is  supposed  to  indicate  a 
looser,  more  laid  back  affair. 
Like  Slash  is  getting  back  to  his 
roots,  man.  To  his  credit  Slash 
does  eschew  much  of 
C'nR's  slickness;  there's 
no  "November  Rain"  or  big 
budget  videos  with  whales 
forthcoming.  It's justthe same 
old  dunderhead  riffs  that  you 
can  find  on  any  old  Aerosmith 
album.  But  unlike  those  cock 
rock  demi-gods,  the  songs  here 
are  pathetically  tuneless. 

As  with  Guns  'n  Roses,  the 
tunes  are  okay  until  the  lead 
singeropens  his  mouth.  I  never 
thought  I'd  actually  think  this, 
but  hearing  Dover  wail  for  70 
minutes  makes  me  nostalgic 
for  good  ol'  Axl.  And  lyrics 
like  "She  wants  to  fuck  you 
tonight/please,  smelling  like  a 
winoon  her  knees/please,  sell- 
ing you  her  gothic  rocket 
dreams"  leave  me  with  a  new 
appreciation  for  G'n  R.  I  guess 
that's  why  the  best  tune  here 
is  the  instrumental  "Jizz  da 
Pitt." 

It's  pretty  obvious  the  only 
reason  this  shit  sees  the  light  of 
day  is  the  presence  of  Slash.  If 
this  were  the  work  of  some  no- 
name  bar  band  (which  it  sounds 
an  awful  lot  like),  the  Geffen 
executive  who  gave  this  the 
green  light  would  laugh  and 
chuck  it  out  the  window.  Look 
Slash,  I  got  no  problem  with 
you  and  your  buddies  screw- 
ing around  and  having  a  good 
time.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  1 4 
year-old  Guns  n  Roses  fan 
whowill  besuckered  into  buy- 
ing it,  next  time,  please  keep 
your  outtakes  to  yourself. 

Stuart  Berman 

Dopes  to 


Infinity 


Monster  Magnet 

A&M 

Monster  Magnet's  second  re- 
lease picks  up  where 
Soundgarden's  Superun- 
known  left  off,  only  these  guys 
take  it  one  step  further  into  the 
stratosphere.  Dopes  to  Infinity 
absolutely  revels  in  its  halluci- 


nogenic excess;  this  is  one 
record  that  requires  the  use  of 
lava  lamps. 

It's  easy  to  dismiss  Monster 
Magnet  as  overtly  macho 
testosterone  heavy  rock.  Yet, 
despite  the  band's  obvious 
worship  of  Sabbath  and  Deep 
Purple,  the  songs  here  are  deep 
on  texture  and  atmosphere, 
with  heavy  use  of  strings,  bon- 
gos and  acoustics.  And  for  all 
of  their  metallic  stomp,  the  band 
isequallycapableof  being  nice 
and  mellow. 

But  nonetheless,  doom  and 
gloom  is  the  name  of  the  game 
here.  The  song  titles  themselves 
invoke  visions  of  destruction: 
"Negasonic  Teenage  War- 
head," "Masterburner," 
"Dead  Christmas."  Monster 
Magnet's  brand  of 
psychedelia  has  nothing  to  do 
with  peace,  love,  and  flowers. 
Rather,  they  touch  upon  the 
same  dark  vibes  as  the  Doors, 
early  Floyd,  and  even  the 
Butthole  Surfers  (as  evidenced 
by  the  schreechfest  "Ego,  The 
Living  Planet"). 

Unfortunately,  the  band  is 
often  guiltyofdrowning  in  their 
own  excess.  Some  songs  bor- 
der on  sci-fi  cheesiness,  and 
it's  hard  to  listen  to  lines  like 
"Crown  me  Tarzan,  King  of 
Mars!"  with  a  straight  face.  But 
if  you're  looking  for  acid  rock, 
you  could  do  a  lot  worse  than 
this. 

'       Stuart  Berman 

Manic 
Compression 

Quicksand 

Island 

Add  Quicksand  to  the  ever 
growing  list  of  Angry  Young 
Post-Hardcore  Alterna-thrash- 
ers  (see  Helmet,  Fugazi,  Tool, 
Rage  Against  the  Machine, 
etc.).  But  unlike  those  bands. 
Quicksand  isn't  heretowhack 
you  over  the  head  with  PC  poli- 
tics; they  have  come  to  rock. 
Sure  they're  pissed  off,  but 
listening  to  them  doesn't  leave 
you  with  a  major  guilt  trip. 

Manic  Compression  is  chock 
full  of  chunky  riffs,  catchy 
hooks,  and  bass  grooves  thicker 
than  a  New  York  sirloin.  Quick- 
sand has  the  ability  to  make 
each  of  their  songs  the  perfect 


length.  They  never  let  a  tune 
drag  out  longer  than  it  has  to, 
and  hence,  never  give  you  a 
chance  to  get  sick  of  them. 
They  simply  give  you  one  blast 
after  another. 

That's  not  to  say  all  of  the 
songs  sound  the  same.  On  the 
contrary.  Quicksand  displays 
far  more  range  than  thei  r  peers, 
combining  all-out  thrash  as- 
saults like  "Backward"  and 
"Divorce"  with  slow  burners 
like  "Landmine  Spring"  and 
"it  would  be  cooler  if  you 
did."  And  if  "Thorn  in  My 
Side"  doesn't  become  a  slam 
pit  anthem  on  the  order  of  Hel- 
met's "Unsung"  or  Rage's 
"Killing  in  the  Name,"  then 
there  is  no  justice  in  the  world. 

Yes,  Manic  Compression 
does  rock  my  world  indeed. 
And  I'll  be  damned  if  this 
record  doesn't  land  Quick- 
sand a  Lollapalooza  gig. 

Stuart  Berman 

Mississippi 

Spell 

Island 

If  Stevie  Nicks  and  Lindsey 
Buckingham  were  to  somehow 
assassinate  Thurston  Moore  and 
Kim  Gordon,  and  then  take  over 
as  leaders  of  Sonic  Youth,  the 
result  would  sound  a  lot  like 
Spell.  I  don't  know  if  that's 
an  insult  or  a  compliment,  but 
that's  what  they  sound  like. 

By  combining  the  requisite 
distorted  guitar  buzzing  with 


thepreniesipop  harmonies  this 
side  of  Fleetwood  Mac,  Spell 
achives  the  almost  perfect  syn- 
thesis of  '80s  postpunk  and 
'70s  AM  radio.  That  may  not 
be  cause  for  celebration,  but 
that'stheir  story  and  they're 
sticking  to  it.  When  looking  for 
fuzzy  guitar  pop,  you  could  do 
a  lot  worse  than  Mississippi's 
"More"  or  "Bring  the  Old 
Man."  And  Urge  Overkill 
would  kill  for  a  song  like  "Su- 
perstar," a  bona  fide  pop  smash 
if  there  ever  was  one. 

After  a  strong  first  half,  the 
record  does  lapse  intothe  same 
old  grungy  schtick.  But  the 
band'sthree  way  guy-girl-guy 
harmonizing  keeps  things  in- 
teresting, showing  frequent 
flashes  of  pop  beauty. 

Essentially,A^/ss/ss/pp/  isn't 
anything  you  haven't  heard  a 
million  times  before,  but  hey, 
what  could  you  expect?  It's 
just  decent  guitar  pop,  with 
some  very  good  songs  and  some 
pretty  weak  ones  too. 

Stuart  Berman 

Cover  To 
Cover 

The  Jeff  Healey  Band 

Arista 

With  Cover  To  Cover,  the  Jeff 
Healey  Band  has  gone  full  cir- 
cle. Where  they  once  were  an 
upstart  cover  band  gigging 
"watering  holes  all  over  North 
America",  they  are  now  a 
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multi-million  selling  cover 
band  giggi  ng  al  I  over  the  world. 
The  aptly  titled  Cover  To  Cover 
has  the  Jeff  Healey  Band  get- 
ting back  to  its  "roots",  rock- 
ing and  rolling  through  a  mess 
of  roadhouse  rock  and  blues 
standards.  Jeff  Healey  covers 
the  Yardbirds.  Jeff  Healey  cov- 
ers Hendrix  and  Clapton.  Jeff 
Healey  covers  the  Beatles.  Jeff 
Healey  covers  Robert  Johnson 
and  Willie  Dixon.  Jeff  Healey 
even  covers  Steeler  Wheel's 
"Stuck  in  The  Middle."  While 
the  arrangements  are  quite  or- 
dinary, with,  of  course,  plenty 
of  room  for  Jeff  to  wai  I  i  n,  it's 
not  hard  to  imagine  the  week- 
end crowd  at  some  Patrick 
Swayze  protected  drink-spot 
happily  rocking  the  night  away 
as  the  band  plays  the  songs 
they  all  know  and  love.  Cover 
ToCoveriswhat  the Jeff  Healey 
Band  does  best;  a  steady  beat, 
lots  of  gu  itar  and  straight  ahead 
rock  and  roll.  Maybe  Jeff  has 
finally  seen  the  light. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Complete 

Paolo 

Mast  Music 
Something  funny  happened  to 
me  as  I  listened  to  Paolo.  Actu- 
ally, not  so  funny.  I  felt  pain. 
Pain  bursting  through  my  ring- 
ing ears,  spasming  through  my 
limbs  and  crashing  waves  of 
nausea  against  an  already 
morning-after  weakened  stom- 
ach. If  it  wasn't  for  my  unex- 
plainable  sense  of  journalistic 
duty  I  could  have  avoided  the 
discomfort,  removing  the  disc 
before  things  got  ugly,  but  I 
didn't.  Mistake!  I'm  not 
really  sure  how  to  describe 
Paolo.  The  term  "perform- 
ance art"  comes  to  mind,  but 
this  sounds  more  like  an  ex- 
cuse for  Paolo  to  try  and  make 
money  with  his  music  therapy 
sessions.  I  could  compare  him 
to  my  housemate's  shower 
compositions,  but  I  don'tthink 
anyone  would  appreciate  the 
reference.  Who  knows,  maybe 
I  just  don't  understand  Paolo, 
maybe  it's  way  above  my  fee- 
ble, post-secondary  educated 
mind.  Maybe  I  just  don't  like 
it  because  it  hurt  me. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Untitled 

Cold  Water  Flat 

Fort  Apache/MCA 

Cold  Water  Flat  is  the  latest 
band  to  record  at  Boston's 
Fort  Apache  Studios,  home  at 
one  time  or  another  to  Buffalo 
Tom,  Dinosaur  Jr.,  upcoming 
(April  11)  Toronto  gig-mates. 
Belly,  and  a  whole  mess  of 
other  well  known  acts.  Cold 
Water's  vocalist  Paul  Janovitz 
is  also  the  brother  of  Buffalo 
Toms's  singer,  Bill  Janovitz. 
Or  so  I'm  told.  Thus,  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone 
that  Cold  Water  Flat  sounds  a 


lot  like  Buffalo  Tom.  Paul  must 
hate  it  when  people  say  that. 
But  it's  true!  The  same  driv- 
ing guitars,  the  same  torment 
ridden  vocals,  the  same  quiet, 
loud,  quiet,  loud,  etc.  (or  the 
other  way  around)  arrange- 
ments, the  same  minimalistic 
(and  sometimes  cryptic)  song 
titles.  But  that's  good!  It 
makes  my  job  easier.  If  you 
like  Buffalo  Tom. ..you'll  like 
Cold  Water  Flat.  If  you  like 
guitar-driven,  power-trio, 
angst-filled  slacker- 
grunge. ..you'll  like  Cold 
Water  Flat.  And  if  you  don't 
like  any  of  the  above?. ..who 
knows,  maybe  you'll  still  like 
them. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

Social  Kill 

The  Ex-Idols 

Relativity 
Welcome  to  themid  90s.  Angst 
is  in.  Alternative  has  gone 
mainstream.  The  underground 
has  been  paved  over  by  corpo- 
rate America.  It's  so  hard  to 
be  cool  in  this  MTV  world  of 
sound-bites  and  videogames, 
where  beer  ads  tell  the  masses 
to  be  individuals  and  peace 
reunions  haveofficial  sponsors. 
It's  hard  to  know  how  to  dress, 
how  to  act  and,  most  important 
of  all,  what  kind  of  music  to 
listen  to.  Cool  is  owned  by 
soft-drinks,  running  shoes  and 
almost  anything  that  can  be 
sold.  That's  why  I  have  a 
problem  with  bands  like  the 
Ex-Idols.   They  don't  sound 


real.  Their  bio  touts  them  as 
being  "a  punk/power  pop  four- 
some". Personally  I  think 
they're  just  doing  a  bad  job  of 
ripping  off  other  bands.  The 
album  is  over-produced,  the 
songs  are  cliche  and  the  band 
isn't  slack  enough  to  cover 
up  the  poor  lyrics.  But  that's 
only  my  opinion... maybe  I'm 
just  not  cool. 

Ed  Rubinstein 

She  Hangs 
Brightly 

Mazzy  Star 

Capitol  Records 
A  few  years  ago  when  her  Trin- 
ity Sessions  came  out,  Margot 
Timmins  claimed  that  people 
would  be  willing  to  take  an 
hour  and,  listen  to  ten  slow 
songs.  That  may  have  been  true 
for  some  people,  but  I  wasn't 
one  of  them.  I  just  thought  the 
album  was  boring.  In  fact,  I 
didn't  think  I  had  time  for  an 
hour  of  slow  songs  no  matter 
who  the  artist. 

Times  have  changed,  be- 
cause I  really  like  She  Hangs 
Brigh  t/y,  whichisnothingifnot 
an  album  of  slow  songs.  I'm  a 
little  stymied,  because  the 
copyright  dates  on  the  album 
are  1990. 1  assume  that  this  is  a 
re-release.  It  doesn't  seem  to 
matter. 

It's  not  so  much  that  the 
album  sounds  fresh.  I  mean 
five  years  in  the  music  business 
really  doesn't  change  things 
that  much.  But  I  was  surprised 
that  I  liked  it  so  much.  Hope 
Sandoval  is  the  centre  piece  of 
Mazzy  Star.  Her  voice  seems 
to  float  over  the  music.  I  was 
expecting  a  sombre  "alterna- 
tive" album.  What  I  got  was  a 
sombre  alternative  album. 

The  real  surprise  is  how  coun- 
try-influenced this  album  is.  The 
slide  guitar  is  the  basis  for  most 
of  the  songs,  and  there's  an 
awful  lot  of  loving,  cheating 
and  leaving  songs  on  the  al- 
bum.  "  H  a  I  a  h , "  "I'm 
Sailin',"  and  "Give  You  My 
Lovin'"  are  either  "you've 
left  me"  or  "you  love  me  but 
don't  know  it  yet"  songs. 

"She  Hangs  Brightly"  is  an 
odd  song  with  '60s  influenced 
keyboards — so  psychedelic,  I 
was  waiting  for  a  sitar  solo. 
"Ghost  Highway"  has  re- 
cently been  featured  in  the  film 
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Loveanda  .45.  Perhaps  that's 
why  this  album  has  been  re- 
released. 

Not  everyone  has  the  pa- 
tience for  an  hour  of  cheatin' 
and  leavin'  love  songs.  But  I 
think  I've  gotten  old  enough 
to  appreciate  them. 

Kerri  Huffman 

Splitsville 

Mother  May  I 

Columbia 
Mother  May  I  pose  the  musical 
question:  does  the  world  need 
another  Weezer?  That's  not 
to  say  they're  trying  to  cash  in 
on  a  current  buzz  band;  but  it 
seems  that  for  every  star  in  the 
sky,  there's  a  merely-okay 
power  pop  band.  You  know, 
bands  that  have  five  or  six  re- 
ally good  tunes,  but  fail  to  de- 
liver the  goods  over  a  full  al- 
bum. 

Mother  May  I  bow  to  the 
same  Cheap  Trick-Replace- 
ments axis  of  power  as  the  Po- 
sies, Goo  Goo  Dolls,  and  count- 
less others.  "Poison  Dart" 
kicks  things  off  in  superfine 
crunch  pop  fashion,  and  the 
trio's  melodic  savvy  is  equally 
apparent  on  such  standouts  as 
"In  A  Box,"  "Meet  You 
There,"  and  "In  Between." 
Singer  guitarist  Damon 
Hennesey  has  obviosuly  stud- 
ied the  Paul  Westerberg  school 
of  songwriting  (as  evidenced 
by  the  pretty  acoustic  ballad 
"All  The  Way  In")  and  as  a 
band,  MMI  rock  out  a  bit  more 
than  your  average  popsters. 

But  for  every  gem  there's  a 
dose  of  mediocrity.  MotherMay 
I  don't  quite  fall  flat  on  their 
asses,  but  at  times,  Splitsville 
does  challenge  the  attention 
span.  Some  of  the  songs  drift 
too  far  into  commercial  rock 
blandness,  lacking  the  kick  of 
the  album's  finer  moments. 
And  musically,  the  band 
doesn't  seem  to  intent  on 
branching  out. 

I  hate  to  single  these  guys 
out^  but  doesoriginality  always 
have  to  be  a  four-letter  word? 
Obviously,  they're  not  the 
only  derivative  band  out  there; 
but  if  you're  going  to  stick  to 
guitar  pop,  you  better  have  the 
tunes  to  go  the  distance.  In  the 
'60s,  they'd  be  one  hell  of  a 
singles  band,  but  for  now. 
Mother  May  I  need  a  I  ittle  more 
gas  for  the  long  haul. 

Stuart  Berman 


Wah  Wah 

James 

Polydor 
There  has  always  been  a  ten- 
dency to  cash  in  on  unexpected 
success.  James  is  no  exception. 
Laid  was  probably  more  suc- 
cessful than  anyone  expected, 
and  so  with  that  success  came 
Wah  Wah. 

Wah  Wah  was  recorded  at 
the  same  time  as  Laid,  beside 
the  studio  they  were  working 
in.  While  some  band  members 
were  working  on  the  "song" 
album  (Laid)  the  others  would 
gather  in  the  studio  built  beside 
and  would  jam.  In  essence, 
they  played  a  lot  with  sound 
shapes. 

Wah  Wah  is  not  so  much 
unlistenable  as  is  it  difficult. 
The  catchy  touch  i  ng  songs  from 
Laid  are  not  here,  but  then 
again,  I  think  Brian  Eno  may 
have  had  more  impact  on  this 


album.  Wa/5  WVa/i  sounds  more 
like  a  movie  soundtrack  than 
an  actual  release.  You  could 
say  it's  kinda  experimental. 

There  are  few  actual 
"songs"  such  as  "Pressure's 
On"  and  "Gospel  Oak."  Most 
of  the  album  features  musical 
interludes  like  "Frequency 
Dip"  and  "Burn  the  Cat."  Pro- 
ducer Eno  has  described  Wah 
Wah  as  "being  at  the  edge  of 
somewhere — where  industry 
merges  with  landscape,  metal 
with  space,  corrupted  machin- 
ery with  weather  patterns,  data- 
noise  with  insect  chatter." 
Mmmmm,  sure. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to 
it,  although  Wah  Wah  may  be 
an  artistic  expression  from  the 
band,  it's  being  released  as  a 
cash  cow  for  the  record  com- 
pany. I  just  want  to  know  how 
many  people  are  going  to  be 
willing  to  buy  the  milk. 

Kerri  Huffman 
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A  little  bit  of  homosexuality,  a  pinch  of 
incest— hey,  iVs  the  Catholic  Church! 


Just  waiting  to  get  rid  of  the  collar. 


by  Chris  Cooling 

The  di  lemma  faced  by  a  Catho- 
lic  priest  torn  between  his  vows 
to  the  church  and  revealing 
what  he  has  learned  in  confes- 
sion tostopacriminal  has been 
the  dramatic  thrust  of  a  film 
before — typically  as  an  excuse 
for  a  more  conventional  mys- 
tery plot.  In  English  director 
Antonia  Bird's  new  film, 
Priest,  this  predicament  is  used 
more  courageously  for  its  own 
sake,  as  part  of  a  fascinating 
examination  of  the  dangerous 
power  of  organized  religion. 

Priests  story  follows  the 
adjustments  made  by  idealistic 
young  Father  Greg  as  he  ar- 
rives at  a  small  parish  in  Liver- 
pool, called  in  to  replace  an 
older  priest  who  has  gone  hi- 
lariously insane,  brandishing  a 
large  statue  of  the  crucifixion 
as  a  battering  ram. 

Greg  is  quickly  shown  to  be 
out  of  touch  with  his  surround- 
ings; he  is  contrasted  with  the 
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popular  Father  Matthew,  who 
is  more  than  willing  to  defy  his 
church's  rules  of  celibacy  to 
enjoy  a  loving  relationship  with 
their  landlady.  It  is  initially 
worrisome  that  the  picture 
threatens  to  become  a  formu- 
laic "buddy"  piece  in  which 
Matthew  shows  Greg  how  to 
loosen  up  while  Greg  teaches 
Matthew  to  have  a  renewed 
respect  for  his  faith.  But  in- 
stead, their  friendship  becomes 
quite  touching,  as  Matthew  is 
later  forced  to  come  to  Greg's 
defense. 

Priest  is  charged  with  wit 
and  intelligence.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  Greg's  first  sermon 
questions  the  shallow  comfort 
often  found  in  the  phrase  "So- 
ciety is  to  blame."  Greg's 
words  in  this  scene  suggest 
Priests  ultimate  moral  ques- 
tion: what  good  is  any  institu- 
tion, such  as  the  church,  if  it 
prevents  the  individual  from 
doing  what  he  or  she  knows  is 
right?  Ifwe  act  decently  as  indi- 
viduals, the  good  of  our  larger 
systems  will  be  ensured;  not 
vice  versa.  The  film  transcends 
the  boundaries  of  simple  mo- 
rality plays,  however,  by  in- 
cluding equal  parts  ambiguity. 


humour  and  sincere  character 
development. 

The  key  confession  in  Priest 
comes  when  a  young  teenage 
girl  tells  of  sexual  molestation 
at  the  hands  of  her  father. 
Greg's  conflict  is  intensified 
by  a  disturbing  encounter  when 
the  girl's  father  confesses, 
admitting  he  has  no  intention 
of  changing  his  behaviour. 
Horrified,  Greg  is  left  with  no 
action  to  take  but  to  address  his 
Lord.  Bird  suggests  Greg's 
prayers  have  been  answered 
by  cross-cutting  between  his 
heartfelt  plea,  facing  a  portrait 
of  Christ,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  father's  abuse  by  the 
girl's  mother.  At  first  this  se- 
quence is  satisfying,  for  the 
criminal  has  been  caught;  upon 
reflection,  however,  one  real- 
izes the  editing  may  be  mis- 
leading. It  is  possible  to  read 
the  film  as  implying  God's 
intervention;  it  is  also  valid  to 
view  Greg  as  having  done  noth- 
ing to  save  the  child. 

Naturally,  Pr/esf  arrives  with 
a  great  deal  of  controversy.  As 
reported  by  the  Star,  powerful 
Catholic  groups  are  condemn- 
ing the  distributor,  Miramax 
(and  its  parent  company,  Dis- 


ney) for  refusing  to  dissociate 
itself  from  the  film.  This  is  in  no 
doubt  compounded  by  a  fur- 
ther story  thread  in  which  Greg 
reconciles  his  faith  with  his 
homosexuality.  Ironically,  a 
spokesperson  complained  of 
"the  way  priests'  flaws  are 
all  pinned  on  the  Catholic 
Church"  by  the  film.  It  seems 
unlikely,  however,  that  Catho- 
lic homosexuals  consider  their 
sexuality  to  be  either  a  charac- 
ter "flaw"  or  a  result  of  their 
faith. 

Bird  underlines  this  conflict 
by  skilfully  lingering  on  the 
image  of  Greg's  white  collar 
as  he  removes  it,  preparing  for 
a  n  i  ght  out  i  n  search  of  a  lover. 
Gay  by  night  and  Catholic  by 
day,  Greg  switches  identities 
once  more  when  he  completes 
his  costume  the  next  morning 
with  this  symbolic  garment. 
Bird's  strong  direction  relies 
on  the  power  she  finds  in  im- 
ages of  such  simplicity. 

These  techniques,  combined 
with  Priests  honest  perform- 
ances, raise  the  material  from 
the  depths  of  melodrama  it 
would  have  sunk  to  in  lesser 
hands,  to  the  heights  of  genu- 
inely great  filmmaking. 


The  crazy  world 
o  'Sammy  Beckett 


by  Laura  Bil 

Forget  about  exams  for  an  evening  and  instead 
think  about  three  people  confined  in  urns. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  images  that  wi  II  be 
confronting  the  audience  at  the  Glen  Morris 
Studio  Theatre.  For  three  nights  next  week,  a 
team  of  five  directors  and  15  actors  will  be 
presenting  seven  short  plays  by  Samuel  Beckett. 

Beckett  is  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  play- 
wrights of  the  20th  century.  Perhaps  more  than 
anyone  else,  he  has  expanded  the  boundaries  of 
modern  theatre  and  drama. 

Beckett's  work  focuses  more  on  signs  and 
symbols  than  language.  Word  and  thought  never 
become  one  onstage.  An  emotional  logicdirects 
the  characters  in  whatever  confined  circum- 
stance they  find  themselves  in,  and  yet  some- 
how, the  characters  are  free.  Free  without  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  their  freedom. 

Looking  for  meaning  in  a  Beckett  play  is  not 
the*objective.  Instead,  the  audience  is  forced  to 
look  at  its  own  reaction  as  wordplay  and  dis- 
junctive dialogue  create  endless  meanings  with 
emotional  import.  The  plays  are  a  highly  visual, 
immediate  theatrical  experience. 

Scott  Moore  is  the  overal  I  di  rector  of  the  series 
and  he  plays  the  comedic  interludes  of  the 
emcee  who  is  forced  to  go  onstage,  with  no 
mask  to  hide  behind,  and  entertain  the  audience 
at  all  costs.  Beckett  draws  attention  to  his  me- 
dium, the  stage,  and  still  incorporates  everyday 
feelings  which  seep  through  the  poetry.  Like 
most  of  playwright's  work,  these  plays  are  • 
about  ordinary  people  who  find  themselves  in 
the  most  compromising  positions  imaginable. 

Moore  also  directsCafasfrop/ie,  a  four-minute, 
atypical-Beckett  playdedicated  to  Vaclav  Havel. 
Moore  calls  this  piece  atypical  because  in  other 
Beckett  plays  the  characters  are  dealing  with 
breathtaking  boredom,  with  the  fact  that  noth- 
ing can  happen. 

I  n  CaJasfrop/jethere  isthe  hint  of  a  project — an 
actor  stands  on  a  small  block  that  mimics  a 
stage,  the  actor  is  objectified,  demeaned,  but 
standing  at  the  end,  with  questionable  triumph. 
The  actor's  final  triumph  is  characteristic  of 
Beckett's  minimalism.  Two  other  characters 
cannot  escape  the  theatre  and  mould  the  actor 
into  a  work  of  art  they  cannot  in  the  end  control. 

Varsity  staffer  Dario  Del  Degan,  director  of 
the  poetic  Rockaby  and  acting  in  Play,  says 
Beckett's  power  evolves  by  asking  the  most 
fundamental  questions,  in  very  simple  and  fo- 
cused ways.  For  Del  Degan,  Beckett  deals  con- 
cepts in  their  concrete  form,  bringing  ideas  to 
lifekon  stage. 


In  the  hypnotic  Rockaby,  a  prematurely  old 
woman  sits  in  a  rocking  chair  and  reminisces 
about  her  mother's  life.  Myna  Wallin  plays  the 
woman  and  there  are  significant  limits  put  on 
her  performance—her  mother's  story  is  a  poem 
which  is  uttered  by  a  disembodied  voice,  while 
the  woman's  own  story  is  told  through  her 
eyes.  Beckett  isolates  parts  of  human  presence. 
Wallin  sits  in  a  chair  that  rocks  by  itself,  in  and 
out  of  the  spots  of  light. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  peel  away  the  layers  of 
a  Beckett  play,  and  as  a  director,  Del  Degan  says 
the  greatest  challenge  in  Rockaby  was  working 
on  the  tempo  and  rhythm.  The  end  result  is 
haunting. 

Play,  directed  by  Elana  Goldfried,  involves 
three  characters  who  are  confined  to  urns.  A 
love  triangle  is  interwoven,  and  their  chance  to 
speak  is  determined  by  an  interrogating  spot- 
light. The  characters  are  unaware  of  each  other, 
yet  power  relations  occur  with  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  actors'  voices.  Goldfried  says  char- 
acters don't  die  in  Beckett  plays,  but  inP/aythe 
characters  are  dead.  Play  is  one  of  three  shows 
in  the  evening  which  refer  to  presence  in  the 
afterlife. 

Footfalls  is  another  piece  which  reflects  the 
afterlife.  Beckett  is  said  to  have  written  the  play 
for  Billie  Whitelaw,  the  quintessential  Beckett 
actress  who  worked  with  the  writer  himself.  The 
death  of  Whitelaw's  mother  inspired  the  script. 

Footfalls  enacts  a  mother-daughter  relation- 
ship in  detail,  yet  only  the  daughter  is  seen  on 
stage.  The  mother  is  never  seen  but  two  voices 
entertwine  identities  by  telling  their  stories.  The 
characters  use  each  other's  language  and  the 
audience  must  sort  out  who  is  really  there,  and 
whose  presence  they  are  witnessing.  Vicky 
Dodington  plays  the  voice  of  the  90  year-old 
woman  with  convincing  force,  director  Myna 
Wallin  says.  Wallin  chose  to  direct  Footfalls 
because  she  felt  the  strength  with  which  Beckett 
portrays  the  emotional  experience  of  a  par- 
ent's death.  Wallin  says  she  "just  liked  the 
play  at  first"  and  it  was  not  until  awhile  later  that 
she  recognized  a  very  personal  connection  with 
the  circumstances  in  the  play. 

In  addition  to  the  above  plays,  this  Beckett 
evening  of  short  plays  also  includes  Come  and 
Go,  about  three  old  women  and  their  connec- 
tions to  one  another.  Come  and  Co  is  directed 
by  M?ria  Cuna. 

Put  your  exams  aside,  drop  by  the  Glen  Morris 
Theatre  and  spend  time  in  Beckett's  world. 

The  Samuel  Beckett  Short  Plays  will  be  running 
April  6,7,8  at  the  Glen  Morris  Theatre  at  8  p.m. 
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Swimmers  named  U  of  T's  athletes  of  the  year 


U  of  T  athletes  of  the  year  Simon  Eberlie  and  Peg 
Corkum. 

Second-year  physical  and  health 
education  students  Peg  Corkum 
and  Simon  Eberlie  were  named 
the  lop  female  and  male  athletes 
of  the  year  at  the  annual  athletic 
awards  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  awards  ceremonies  and 
dinner  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Hart  House  paid  tribute  to  U  of  T 
student-athletes  who  participated 
in20women'sand  I9men'sinler- 
collegiate  and  club  teams  this 
season. 

Combined,  Eberlie  and 
Corkum  won  a  total  of  five  gold 
medals  at  the  1995  CIAU  swim- 
ming championships.  Both  also 
earned  all-Canadian  and  all-On- 
lario  team  recognition. 

Corkum,  voted  the  women's 
team  most  improved  swimmer, 
was  part  of  the  4x200m  freestyle 
Blues'  gold-winning  relay  team 
and  smashed  a  ten  year-old  record 
in  the  8(X)m  freestyle  by  more 
than  seven  seconds  at  the  CIAU's. 

Eberlie  swam  for  individual 
golds  in  the  200m  and  400m  free- 
style as  well  as  a  first  place  finish 
as  part  of  U  of  T's  4x1 00m  free- 
style relay.  As  a  rookie  player,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  U  of  T's 
1994  OUAA  waterpolo  champi- 
onship team. 

Two  other  major  awards  were 
given  to  U  of  T  graduating  stu- 
dents, the  Benson  Honour 


(Lewko  Hryhorijiw) 

award — for  outstanding  ability  in 
athletics  and  scholarship,  and  the 
George  M.  Biggs  trophy — for 
contribution  to  U  of  T  athletics  in 
leadership,  sportsmanship  and 
performance. 

Erin  Kennedy  (waterpolo)  won 
the  Benson  award  and  Peter 
Brown  (wrestling)  was  selected 
as  the  George  M.  Biggs  trophy 
winner. 

In  her  fourth  year  of  medicine, 
Kennedy  was  part  of  the  Blues 
1995  OWIAA  bronze  winning 
waterpolo  squad.  She  has  been 
named  to  the  Dean's  Honour  list 
in  every  year  of  her  studies.  Team 
captain  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
she  was  the  third  leading  scorer 
on  the  team  this  year,  with  29 
goals  in  20  games.  Kennedy  has 
also  participated  in  a  number  of 
intramural  sports,  and  has  served 
on  a  number  of  committees. 

Brown  made  an  excellent  tran- 
sition from  a  1 992  OUAA  all-star 
in  football,  becoming  the  first  U 
of  T  wrestler  to  earn  a  CIAU  gold 
medal  since  1968.  After  losing 
30-odd  pounds,  he  won  the  CIAU 
gold  and  the  OUAA  silver  this 
season,  in  the  90  kg  event. 

Brown's  leadership  role  in  the 
U  of  T  wrestling  club,  fighting 
for  club  status  for  a  team  which 
has  grown  significantly  in  two 
years,  is  complemented  by  his 


serving  for  two  years  on  the  DAR 
Council,  this  year  as  chair. 

Eighty-eight  student-athlete 
recipients  of  the  T-Holder  aca- 
demic excellence  award  were  rec- 
ognized Thursday  evening  for 
their  first-class  honours  academic 
standing  last  year.  Of  those,  45- 
were  named  CIAU  academic  all- 
Canadians. 

Along  with  student  athletes, 
the  efforts  of  their  coaches  did 
not  go  unrewarded. 

This  season,  four  coaches  were 
named  coach  of  the  year  on  the 
provincial  or  national  level,  in- 
cluding Ken  Olynyk  (CIAU 
men's  basketball),  Andrew  Deane 
(OUAA  badminton),  John 
Houlding  (OWIAA  rowing)  and 
OrestStanko(OUAA  volleyball). 

Houlding  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Thomas  R.  Loudon  award — 
for  outstanding  services  in  the 
advancement  of  athletics. 

Despite  the  non-funded  status 
of  the  U  of  T  Varsity  rowing 
team,  as  head  coach  since  1992, 
Houlding  led  women's  rowing  to 
the  OWIAA  title  this  year.  The  U 
of  T  men's  squad  earned  a  silver. 

Along  with  its  successes  in 
Canadian  intercollegiate  compe- 
tition, the  U  of  T  rowing  team  has 
demonstrated  itself  to  be  a  leader 
in  North  America. 

One  example  of  this  was  seen 
in  the  spring  of  1994,  when  four 
U  of  T  crews  competed  at  the  Dad 
Vail  Regatta  in  Philadelphia,  win- 
ning two  gold  and  one  silver 


Multi-award  winner  Peter 
coaches  at  the  banquet. 

medal  placing  sixth  of  35  schools. 

The  U  of  T  team  has  also  pro- 
duced a  national  calibre  athlete, 
Len  Diplock,  who  competed  for 
the  Canadian  entry  in  the  light- 
weight eight  at  the  Common- 
wealth Games  in  Victoria  last 
summer.  The  crew  won  a  bronze 
medal. 

Houlding  is  leaving  U  of  T  this 
season  and  will  be  presented  the 
Loudon  award  officially  at  the  U 
of  T  sports  hall  of  fame  induction 
dinner  next  fall. 

Over  6 1 5  student-athletes  par- 
ticipated in  intercollegiate  teams 
this  season.  Congratulations  to 
all  and  good  luck  next  year. 

Valia  Reinsalu 


1994-95  Silver  T  award  winners 

5  The  silver  T  is  preSenied  to  student-athletes  in  their  graduating 
year  wlw  have  had  outstandiog  athletic  performances. 

This  year  1 5  male  and  1 5  female  graduates  earned  this  award: 
*::  Steve  Albanese  (soccer),  Andrew  Bellerby  (rowing),  Sharon 

Butler  (basketbail)  Brian  Devonish  (ftKrtball)  Len  Diplock  (row- 
png)i  Maggie  Eiiis  (rowing),  Christian  Flessig  (waterpolo),  Ann- 
;  Marie  Fleming  (soccer),  Andrew  Foulds  fswimming/waterpoio), ; 

Rebecca  Glennie  (swimhiing),  Julie  Hill  (swimming/waterpolo),  t 

Qmtg  Hoang  (badminton),  Carmen  Jeam  (figure  skating),  KitQ  ' 

Johnson  (basketbaU),  Erin  Kennedy  (waterpolo),  Petra  Kovago;;; 
:  (waterpolo).  Bill  MacKay  (waterp{)!o),  Irene  Oeffliiig  (track  and 
;  field),  Laurie  Pinkney  (basketball),  John  Raposo  (football),  David  * 

Richer  (football),  Nathalie  Rivard  (ice  hockey),  Alf  Shariach ; 

f  rugby),  Mario  Slurino  (football),  ioe  Tassone  (football),  Sandra  ? 

Tenaglia  fcross  a)imtry/track  and  field),  Amo  Turk  (nordic  ski-  ; 

mg),  Brian  Turner  (waterpolo),  Sheri  Walter  (synchronized  swim- 

mlng),  Vivian  Woodley  (figure  skating). 


Brown  (in  the  hat)  hangs  out  with  U  of  T  wrestling 

(Lewko  Hryhorijiw) 


Next  issue  -  the  year 
in  sports!! 


SUMMER  HOUSING 
IN  TORONTO 


Neill-Wycik  Co-operative  College  is  much  more  than  just  a  ploce  to 
stay  for  the  summer,  we  are  a  Community;  a  place  where  students  live  and 
learn  together.  Located  in  the  heart  of  Downtown  Toronto,  we  ore  home  to 
students  from  around  the  country  and  around  the  world.  Meet  new  friends. 
See  all  that  Toronto  has  to  offer,  right  from  your  front  door. 

Starting  at  just  $312.'^  per  month. 

hcililies  Include: 

Computer  Lab  •  Weight  Room  •  24  hour  Security  •  Roofdeck  BBQs 
Games  Room  •  Sauna  •  Underground  Parking 


96  Gerrard  Street  East  •  Toronto  •  Ontario  •  MSB  1 07 
Voice:  (416)  977-2320  •  Fax:  (416)  977-2809 
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Wetl.  April  5th  7:30  pm 


Zx)rna  Crozier 
Everything  Arrives  at  tlie  Liglit 

7?obert  .Sringhurst 

GA      11  Tlie  Calling 

eorge  /Imabile 

Rumours  ol  Paradise,  Rumours  of  War 

David  Waltner-Toews 
Impossible  Uprooting 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place  Free 


I  Mon.  April  10th  7:30  pm 


KVise  Levine 
Driving  Men  Mad 

/2ussell  iSmith 
How  Insensitive 

Leon  Rooke  The  Happiness  ol  Others 

The  Rivoli  334  Queen  Street  West  Free  hi 

Tues.  April  18th  7:30  pm~| 

/sabel  Vincent 
See  No  Evil:  The  Strange  Case  ol 
Christine  Lanmnt  S  David  Spencer 

with  a  reading  by  poet 
/?icardo  Sternberg 
The  Rivoli  334  Queen  W,  Free  IS 


I  Wed.  April  19th  7:30  pm 


Zyinda 
A/cQuaig 

5tevie 
Cameron 


ON  THE  TAKE 

Crime,  Corruption  &  Greed 
in  the  Mulroney  Years 


SHOOTING  THE  HIPPO 

Death  by  Deiicit 
and  Other  Canadian  Myths 


Hart  House  Theatre  7  Hart  Hs.  Circle 

Tickets  $4  /$2  std/seniors  To  Reserve:  (416)  978-8668 


I  Sat.  April  22nd  2:00  pm 
Stanley  Coren   j,,  ,„,,„ig^,,  „  oogs 

A  Guide  to  the  Ttiougtits,  Emotions 
and  Inner  Lives  of  Our  Canine  Companions 

Marl  House  Circle  (Wellesley  extention  to  U  of  T  Campus)  Free 


Tues.  April  25th  7:30  pm 


Allen  Abel 

Flalbush  Odyssey 

A  Journey  Ttirougti 
the  Heart  of  Brooitlyn 


The  Rivoli  334  Queen  Street  West  Free  6l 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 
214  College  St.  at  St.  George 
Mon-Fn  9-6  /  Sat  10-5  /  Sun  12-5 


presented  by: 

CBC  ill'  Radio  740 


University  of  Toronto  ■ 
Bookstores  E. 
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BARBARIAN 


T'S 


25%^0%  OFF 
SELECTED  CLOTHING 

APRIL '95 


VARSITY  SPORTS  STORE 


U  OF  T  ATHLETIC  CENTRE 
55  Harbord  St.  at  Spadina 


•  977-8220 


18     Varsity  Sports 


Monday,  April  3,  1995 


cheap  food 
cheap  booze 
lots  of  fun 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  GrUl 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  1  am 


Diamonds,  a  dime  a  dozen? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 

ATHLETICS 
COUNCIL 
ELECTION  1995 


ALL  FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS  on  the  St.  George  Campus  and 

all  Administrative  Staff  who  are  Athletic 
Centre  Members  may  vote  on  WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL  5  and  THURSDAY,  APRIL  6. 

SEVEN  STUDENT  CANDIDATES  WILL  BE 
ELECTED-- 
1  Arts  &  Science  (Female); 
2  Professional  Faculties  (1  Male,  1  Female); 
4  Students  "At  Large". 

ALL  STUDENTS  may  vote  for 
UP  TO  7  CANDIDATES. 

ARTS  &  SCIENCE 

(Minimum  of  1  to  be  elected) 

MARY  BETH  CHALLONER 
(St.  Michael's  College) 
SARA  GARDNER  (TVinity  College) 
LAURIE  TARTO  (University  College 

((TRIEU  NGUYEN 
of  Innis  College  is  Acclaimed.)) 

PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES 

[Minimum  of  1  Female  and  1  Male  to  be  elected) 

ALEX  BROOKS-HILL  (PHE) 
JEFF  CATON  (PHE) 
JASON  LEE  (Medicine) 
LAURA  LOVELL  (PHE) 
TIM  WELSH  (PHE) 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

(1  to  be  elected) 

BERND  ANGELOW 
RICHARD  HAYWARD 


VOTE   IN  THE   MAIN  LOBBY 
OF  THE   ATHLETIC  CENTRE, 
S:DDam  td  S:DDpm, 
April  5  and  April 


Elections  for  representatives  of  Graduate  Students 
ind  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  will  be 
held  in  September  1995. 


So,  who's  on  first?  In  a  few  days, 
it's  going  to  be  major  league  base- 
ball players — the  real  kind  that 
is. 

That' s  right.  The  replacements 
are  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the 
guys  that  they  were  supposed  to 
be  replacing. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  ma- 
jor-leaguers will  be  packing  their 
bags  and  heading  off  to  Florida 
and  Arizona  for  three  weeks  of 
spring  training.  The  facsimiles, 
meanwhile,  will  take  their$5,000 
signing  bonus  and  a  $5,000  re- 
tirement package,  and  return  from 
whence  they  came. 

As  for  the  regular  season,  it 
will  be  up  and  running  on  April 
26.  Somewhere  between  139  to 
145  games  later,  the  1995  World 
Series  champ  should  be  crowned. 

The  Players'  Association 
called  the  picket  lines  a  day  on 
Friday,  when  U.S.  District  Court 
judge  Sonia  Sotomayor  issued  an 
injunction  that  returned  baseball 
to  the  old,  now  defunct,  collec- 
tive rules. 

In  short,  Sotomayor  ordered 
the  owners  to  restore  salary  arbi- 
tration, free-agent  bidding,  and 
the  anti-collusion  provisions  of 
the  expired  agreement. 

The  striking  players  had  voted 
earlier  last  week  to  return  to  the 
diamonds  if  they  won  the  court 
battle.  They  did,  and  the  232-day 
work  stoppage,  which  began  last 


August  12,  came  to  an  end. 

The  owners,  of  course,  are  ap- 
pealing the  injunction,  which  will 
be  heard  on  Tuesday.  More  im- 
portantly, they've  decided  not  to 
lockout  their  fu^t-stringers,  so  the 
games  will  begin. 

There's  no  doubt  that  many 
fans  are  sure  to  be  espousing  their 
own  personal  odes  of  joy  to  this 
latest  development  in  the  on-go- 
ing labour-management  soap  op- 
era. But  there  has  to  be  more  than 
a  few  rounders 
watchers  who 
would  feel  ever  so 
sli^tly  remiss,  if 
they  weren't  just 
a  touch  cynical 
and  skeptical 
about  this  new 
turn  of  events. 

The  fact  is,  while  the  players 
are  going  to  be  returning  to  what 
they  do  best,  and  the  majority  of 
owners  feel  that  the  cons  of  a 
lockout  outweigh  the  pros,  there's 
still  one  major  problem— no  new 
agreement.  And  no  incentive  to 
forge  one  anytime  soon. 

The  players  will  be  returning 
to  a  system  that  padded  their  bank 
accounts  at  a  rapidly  escalating 
pace,  and  the  owners'  only  op- 
tion is  to  padlock  the  gates.  As 
they've  decided  that  a  lockout 
isn't  in  their  best  interests  at  the 
current  time,  it  brings  everybody 
back  to  square  one,  or  in  this  case. 


The  Final 
Score 

Ai.AN  Hari-Si\(;h 


square  zero. 

Come  mid-August,  the  per- 
petual antagonism  that  is  major- 
league  stickball  could  once  again 
resurface.  With  the  lucrative 
playoffs  in  sight,  but  after  they '  ve 
been  paid  in  full  for  the  season, 
the  players  could  very  well  hold 
the  fans  for  ransom  once  more  by 
the  threat  of  a  walkout  on  Oct.  1 . 
Or  the  owners  could  wait  it  out, 
and  bolt  the  doors  the  following 
spring. 

In  other 
words,  the  situ- 
ation will  have 
traversed  a  full 
360  degrees 
back  to  where  it 
began  in  1994. 
The 
smart  move  for  baseball  would 
have  been  to  follow  the  blueprint 
created  by  the  NHL  this  winter, 
to  resolve  that  league's  labour- 
management  divisions.  The  own- 
ers should  have  mothballed  the 
terminally  absurd  idea  of  calling 
up  retreads  to  play  the  season, 
and  should  have  simply  kept  ne- 
gotiating with  the  players  until  a 
deal  was  hammered  out.  Once  the 
impasse  had  been  settled,  there 
would  have  been  room  for  the 
game  to  move  forward  and  time 
to  mutually  solve  any  problems 
that  would  have  certainly  devel- 
oped before  the  expiration  of  the 
agreement. 


UNIVfflSnY 


Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U  of  T  campuses. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  University  of  Toronto 

16  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 A1  Telephone:  978-4874 


Want  to  be  a 
part  of 
Canada^s 
largest  stu- 
dent-run 
magazine?  If 
you'd  like  to 
help  out  with 
i    the  16th 
annual  Varsity 
Student 
Handbook^ 
give  us  a  call 
anytime  over 
the  summer. 


But  then,  who  said  that  profes- 
sional rounders  was  a  member  of 
Mensa? 

As  it  stands  right  now,  the  gulf 
between  the  two  sides  is  still  deep 
and  wide,  and,  despite  appear- 
ances, the  1995  season  is  still  on 
thin  ice. 

Which  is  why  the  fans  should 
be  forgiven  if  they  take  a  decid- 
edly wait-and-see  attitude  to 
what's  about  to  transpire.  Is  it 
going  to  be  worth  the  emotional 
and  financial  investment  in  a 
game  that  might  go  AWOL  again 
in  six  months?  More  to  the  point, 
has  the  absence  of  baseball  really 
left  that  large  a  void  in  anyone's 
life  since  the  players  waltzed  off 
the  job  last  summer? 

If  there"  s  one  thing  the  stickball 
strike  has  proven,  it's  that  the 
myths  about  baseball  are  to  a  large 
degree  bunk.  Purists  may  still 
l)elieve  it  to  be  the  great  Ameri- 
can and,  even  to  a  degree,  Cana- 
dian pastime.  But  when  it  isn't 
around,  the  hearts,  minds  and 
wallets  of  the  masses  quickly 
move  on  to  other  pursuits. 

With  the  NHL  progressing  to- 
wards the  stretch  run  of  its  lock- 
out shortened  season,  and  with 
Fox  starting  their  coverage  of  the 
league  yesterday,  the  ice  warriors 
are  grabbing  a  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion in  26  cities  across  Canada 
and  the  U.S. 

Of  course,  upstaging  the 
pucksters,  and  everybody  else  for 
that  matter,  has  been  the  return  to 
the  NBA  of  tongue-wagger 
number  one— Michael  Jordan. 
Just  like  the  Pied  Piper,  Jordan's 
mid-air  antics  have  had  the  world 
following  his  every  move.  With 
the  roundball  playoffs  looming. 
Jordan's  attempt  to  propel  him- 
self and  the  Bulls  back  to  their 
former  glory  is  going  to  take 
center  stage  until  Chicago's  fa- 
vourite son  bows  out. 

Added  to  his  Royal  Aimess's 
comeback  bid  will  be  the  many 
other  events  that  capture  the  at- 
tention of  sports  fans  during  the 
spring  and  summer. 

So  where  does  that  leave  base- 
ball? Financially,  it  will  still  do  a 
healthy  business  at  the  ticket  win- 
dow. Most  fans  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  game  back  and  will  dish 
out  for  the  ducats. 

But  whether  the  fans  can  truly 
commit  themselves  emotionally 
to  a  game  that  may  only  leave 
them  once  again  feeling  disap- 
pointed and  betrayed  by  the  au- 
tumn is  another  matter. 

So  back  to  the  question,  who's 
on  first? 

In  three  weeks,  it'll  Ik  the  real 
thing.  But  until  the  powers  that 
be  sort  out  the  mess  that  is  major 
league  baseball  to  everybody's 
mutual  agreement,  who  cares? 


979-2831 
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I  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 
lovegolfl 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S1G7 
(416)323-1113 
2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 
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Varsity  Classifiedb  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  ead»  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3Ji5  for  non-bieiness  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Addttionai  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  montfi.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  ThurSlay  bsue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


MOVING  TO  LONDON,  ONTARIO? 

Rooms  available  In  spacious  6  bedroom 
house.  Minutes  from  UWO.  Parking, 
laundry,  living  room,  dining  room.  275/ 
300+  4 1 6-324-8548  /  51 9-434-3063. 

CHARMING,  SUNNY  COSY 

furnished  room  in  quiet  home,  Bloor  and 
Bathurst.  End  of  April.  $350  Inclusive. 
537-3222/230-6781 . 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
or  drop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


YONGE  AND  EGLINTON 

Accurate.  $2/page.  Laserprinting.  No  extra 
rush  overnight  (in  by  midnight,  out  at  1 
p .m .) .  48 1  -3089  after  1  p. m .  Second  Copy 
free! 


PAINTING  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Including  equipment,  ladders,  sign, 
contracts,  forms,  files,  guides,  training 
and  consulting.  Complete  turn-key 
operation  of  respected  professional 
business.  I  earned  $600-$1 000  per  week 
each  summer  forfive  years.  Call  Ian  (905) 
822-7560. 


WANTED 


WANTED:  A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 

Earn  $10.00  for  1  hour's  wor1<  In  a  study 
about  how  using  networked  computers 
affects  group  processes.  Men  only.  (416) 
494-4730. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont..  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  f^onday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions, 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


BILINGUAL  JOB-SEEKERS 

You  speak  great  French,  but  want  a  perfect 
French  resume.  Special  offer  -  resume 
translation  only  $39.99.  Limit  500  words. 
London  Paris  Translation  Co.  17  St. 
Joseph,  Suite  309.  Near  St.  Mikes.  515- 
1202.  Fax  463-51 91. 


FULL  TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Successful  mobile  service  franchise 
looking  formotivated  owner/operator.  Low 
overhead,  high  rate  of  return.  Full  training 
and  support.  Investment  from  $27,000. 
Phone  (403)278-1448. 

SALESPERSON 

Responsible,  enthusiastic  person  for 
upscale  children's  clothing  store  near 
Yonge  and  Eglinton.  Part-time  or  possible 
full-time  experience  an  asset.  Kevin  at 
486-2488.  9:30  -  5:00. 

HELP  WANTED  -  BICYCLE  TOUR 
GUIDE 

June  to  October  1 .  Must  be  free  to  travel 
Ontario.  More  info  from  Countryroads, 
(416)  536-1341  (daytime). 

STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  how  to 
land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus, 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Aisa 
Facts  (UT),  PO  Box  93,  Kingston  ON  K7L 
4V6. 


BE  AN  ENTREPRENEUR 

Own  and  operate  a  University  service 
business.  Easy  to  run.  money  to  be  made. 
Great  for  resume  building.  Call  (41 6)  484- 
8527  for  interview.  (Division  of  Campus 
Notes  Canada) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357. 1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 

INCOME  TAX  RETURNS. 

Done  very  fast,  very  cheap.  Bloor-Spadina 
location.  535-2784. 

CANADIAN  WOODLANDS  TOURING 
COMPANY 

The  only  direct  service  to  Algonquin  Park. 
Coming  May  '95.  For  Budget  Travelers, 
by  Budget  Travelers.  (416)  469-4356. 

PREGNANT?  CONSIDER  PRIVATE 
ADOPTION 

Warm  fun-loving  couple  wishes  to  adopt 
newborn.  Confidentiality  assured.  Legal. 
Let  us  help  you  through  this  difficult  time. 
905-841-1965. 


YORK  CENTRAL  SUMMER  BALL 
HOCKEY  LEAGUE 

•  OBHA  Membership  *  Playoff 
Championships  *  Team  +  Individual 
registration.  Starts  first  week  of  May  '95. 
Limited  spot  41 6-631 -3808. 

HEY  GIRLS!! 

Looking  for  a  way  to  have  fun  &  get  fit  this 
summer?  Play  Rugby  with  the  Toronto 
Nomads  Women's  team!  For  more 
information,  call  Anna  @  (416)  961-6223 
or  Kim  @  (416)  535-0008. 


CENTRAL  TORONTO  RUGBY  CLUB 

welcomes  addition  of  new  players.  Four 
Senior  Men  sides  with  First  Side  in  Ontario 
Senior-A  Division.  Junior  side  too!  Contact 
Nomads  Rugby  Football  Club  Captain, 
Andy  Bevan,  at  (416)  585-5383 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

We  carry  the  entire  years  lecture  notes  for 
yourclasses.  Call  (416)  785-7583  anytime 
for  notes. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  416-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

lntro./bus/vectorCalculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  41 6-486- 
3908,  fax:  416-322-5890 

MASTERING  THE  LSAT!  - 

Why  practice  questions  when  you  can 
master  the  principles?  Your  best  and  most 
comprehensive  option  for  LSAT  training 
starts  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 
Start  anytime  and  have  the  option  of 
working  with  us  all  summer!  -  Richardson 
-  (416)  410-7737  or  1 -800-567-7737. 


ESSAY  HELP  ESL  TUTORING 

Ph.D.  student  (English) ,  experienced  copy 
editor,  university  instructor  offers  very 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Bill  at  489-9679. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an 
"A"  but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"? 
Wori<  with  a  professional  editor  to  improve 
your  grades  and  give  your  papers  an 
edge.  Call  699-6735 

ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Friendly,  experienced  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  Reasonable  rates. 
Emergencies  welcome!  Fax  service  also 
available.  Call  Chariotte:  41 6-597-2228. 


SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  public  speaking  for  University 
students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  the  power  of  your  voice. 
FOR  INFORMATION  AND  A  FREE 
BROCHURE  CALL  416-783-6717.  Now 
registering  for  Spring  and  Summer 
classes. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  ASSISTANCE 

Graduate  with  professional  writing  and 
editing  experience  available  to  clean  up 
your  papers  and  increase  your  grades. 
Call  Darren  at  532-8944. 


ESSAYS 

Assist  in  organizing,  writing  and 
researching  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828.  Downtown  and  Mississauga. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  all  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  491  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Ph.D.  graduate  with  publications  will 
criticize  and  edit  social  science  essays. 
$3.00  per  page,  consultation  included.  St. 
George  campus.  Call  Dennis,  975-0518. 

FRENCH  TUTOR  /  ASSIGNMENTS 
CORRECTED 

Need  help  with  French  grammar,  syntax 
or  assignments?  This  friendly  student  from 
France  will  help  you  improve  your  written 
French  whether  you're  a  beginner  or 
advanced  student  of  the  language.  No 
task  is  too  big.  Call  Jean-Francois  at  537- 
3650. 


GMAT  SPECIALIST 

Our  courses  vary  from  10  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Small  groups.  Total  preparation. 
12  years  experience.  MATH 
PREPARATION  GROUP.  (416)  812- 
6698. 


EXPERIENCED  TUTOR  /  LAW 
SCHOOL  GRADUATE 

available  to  help  with  essays  and  reports, 
English,  conversational  French,  etc. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  (416)  599-3612. 
Close  to  campus. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Experienced,  Ph.D.  statistics  T.A. 
available  for  tutoring.  Patient,  reasonable 
rates,  St.  George  campus.  Call  George  at 
324-9927. 

ESSAYS 

Good  research,  writing  and  presentation 
get  good  grades.  Professional  editor, 
desktop  publisher,  senior  grad., 
experienced  T.A.,  marker,  writing  tutor 
can  help.  Campus,  reasonable.  972-6764 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 

KEEP  THIS  AD! 

$2.00/page.  Includes  spelling  and 
grammar  check,  laser-quality  printing,  plus 
your  assignment  on  diskette.  "Rush" 
service  available.  Call  406-0768. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


Will  Elvis  return? 
Find  out  in 
Thursday's  Varsity!! 


RAME  YOUR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The  U  of  T  Bookstore  offers  a  wide  range  of  unique  gift  items 

to  commemorate  your  academic  success. 
See  it  all  at  our  insignia  clothing  and  gift  shop. 


University  of  Toronto 

Booicstores 


UofT 
Bookstore 


21 4  College  Street  in  the  Koff ler  Student  Centre  •  Mon-Fri  9-6  /  Sat  1 0-5  /  Sun  1 2-5  •  Clothing  &  Gift  Shop  (41 6)  978-791 9 
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ONE  LAST  TIME  -  SAC  ON  CAMPUS  SUPPLEMENT  INSIDE 


The  University  of  Toronto 
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That's  The  News  And  We  Are  Outta  Here  Since  1880 


Thursday,  April  6,  1995 


Elvis  has  left  the 
campus...  maybe 

If  the  Brule  Force  Committee  are  to  be 
believed,  Gareth  Spanglett's  stolen 
Elvis  bust  has  been  scattered  over  half 
the  province. 

Early  Monday  morning,  the  SAC 
prez  received  a  video  depicting  the 
king's  final  moments — being  blown 
to  bits  in  northern  Ontario. 

Choking  back  a  tear,  Spanglett 
could  only  comment,  "While  the  spirit 
of  Elvis  will  live  on,  physically,  the 
king  is  dead." 

David  Ruddell,  vice-president  of 
finance,  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
Elvis  on  the  tape  to  be  the  real  Elvis. 

"Elvis  works  through  the  BFC,"  he 
said.  "It  is  not  our  place  to  question  his 


SHORTS 


actions.  If  it  was  the  real  Elvis  though, 
his  being  struck  down  will  only  make 
him  stronger." 

After  having  one  too  many  at  Presi- 
dent Prichard's  annual  student  lead- 
ership reception,  Greg  Todd,  services 
commissioner,  admitted  to  having  a 
part  in  the  theft.  He  claimed  the  real 
bust  is  still  in  one  piece,  and  is  being 
kept  in  the  home  of  U  of  T  student 
Andrew  Mogg  at  Huron  and  Lowther. 

Mogg  confirmed  he  and  two  others 
were  bribed  by  Todd  to  steal  the  bust 
from  the  BFC  and  that  Todd  was  head 
of  the  Elvis  Liberation  Front.  He  in- 
sisted that  Todd  was  holding  Elvis  in 
Sigma  Nu.  Todd  again  denied  he  was 
housing  the  King. 

And  so  the  fate  of  Gareth 
Spanglett's  Elvis  bust  will  forever 
remain  a  mystery  to  the  students  of  U 
of  T.  It  seems  that  he  is  alive  and  well 
in  one  of  two  houses,  only  blocks 
from  his  proper  home  at  the  SAC 
dome,  the  victim  of  a  cruel  joke. 

CoNAN  Tobias 

Leaders  In  cancer 


research 


U  of  T  researchers  have  found  that 
around  20  per  cent  of  women  on  cam- 
pus  suffer  from  human  pap- 
illomavirus— or  HPV.  Several  forms 
of  the  virus  are  linked  to  cervical 
cancer. 

The  research  was  carried  out  by 
doctors  and  nurses  at  Health  Services 
in  the  Koffier  Centre,  and  by  the  chief 
of  gynaecology  at  Sunnybrook  hospi- 
tal, Michael  Shier. 

Since  1 99 1  over  1 ,500  women  at  U 
of  T  participated  in  the  study — which 
required  women  come  in  routinely 
every  year  for  a  pap  smear  and  answer 
a  few  questions. 

Shier  then  donated  a  colposcopy 
machine  which  further  examines  the 
presence  of  abnormal  cells. 

The  machine  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
for  the  university,  says  Margaret 
Galamb  of  Health  Services.  Women 
now  can  be  treated  right  on  campus,  as 
opposed  to  going  to  the  hospital. 

"The  colposcope  is  really  just  a 
magnifying  microscope  magnifying 
the  cervix  really  close  up,"  says 
Galamb.  "The  problem  before  was 
that  there  was  a  three  or  four  month 
waiting  list  [at  the  hospital.]" 

David  Smith,  head  Health  Serv- 
ices, says  most  women  don't  know 
they  have  HPV,  as  there  are  no  out- 
ward symptoms. 

'The  study  is  not  fully  completed 
yet,"  said  Smith.  "|But  so  far]  one  in 
four  women  have  this  virus." 

Staff 


Uof 

Communist 
Club 

^  i 


Hey  - 1  haven't  even  read  half  this  stuff!  U  of  I  s  lone  communist. 


(Samantha  RajasinghamA/S) 


New  mothers  lose  jobs,  UofT  community  responds 

Lay-offs  should  be  Investigated 


BY  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Members  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
community  are  condemning  the  recent 
lay-offs  in  the  Department  of  Athletics 
and  Recreation. 

Five  employees  are  being  laid  off  due 
to  the  slashing  of  the  department' s  budget. 
Four  of  the  employees  are  women,  three 
of  which  have  recently,  or  are  currently 
taking  time  off  on  parental  leave.  The 
jobs  cut  are  administrative  and  instruc- 
tion positions  in  the  department. 

At  least  one  of  the  employees  has 
started  a  labour  grievance  against  the 
university. 

The  employees  fell  victim  to  the  1 995- 
96  athletics  budget.  Without  the  layoffs, 
the  department  feels,  next  year's  deficit 
will  be  much  higher  than  the  current 
estimate  of  $175,000. 

Rona  Abramovitch,  U  of  T's  status  of 
women  officer,  says  the  lay-offs  should 
be  looked  into.  It  is  unclear  on  whether 
the  new  mothers  lost  their  jobs  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  positions,  or  not,  she  said. 


"Obviously,  one  is  concerned  gener- 
ally on  administrative  staff  who  are 
largely  women  and  the  vulnerability  of 
women  on  maternity  leave,"  she  says. 

Liz  Hoffman,  U  of  T' s  ombudsperson, 
says  now  is  the  time  to  examine  if  the 
university's  policies  on  laying  off  em- 
ployees are  being  fairly  carried  out. 

"On  the  surface  [this]  doesn't  look 
positive  for  young  parents  at  U  of  T,  but 
on  the  surface  is  not  how  this  should  be 
looked  at,"  says  Hoffman.  "It's  impor- 
tant to  establish  if  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures were  followed." 

Abramovitch  agreed  there  are  many 
women  in  the  department,  and  it  could  be 
just  chance  that  the  three  of  them  just  got 
off,  or  are  currently  in,  maternity  leave. 

"The  question  is,  were  they  cut  be- 
cause they're  on  maternity  leave,  or  is 
this  just  a  coincidence?" 

The  lay-off  of  new  mothers  was  a 
coincidence,  according  to  David 
Neelands,  assistant  vice-president  for 
student  affairs. 

"The  staff  is  70  per  cent  women .  When 
you  have  a  reduction  in  staff,  you're 


bound  to  effect  [them.]  It  may  not  be  a 
big  disproportion,"  says  Neelands.  "It's 
the  positions  we're  talking  about,  not  the 
incumbents." 

Peter  Boulton,  president  of  U  of  T's 
Faculty  Association,  questioned  the 
budgetary  cutbacks  in  a  recent  Univer- 
sity Affairs  Board  meeting. 

After  hearing  complaints  from  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  students,  the  board  de- 
cided to  postpone  passing  the  budget 
until  next  month. 

Two  of  the  women  cut  were  faculty 
association  members — one  recently  re- 
turned from  maternity  leave  and  another 
who  has  been  with  the  university  for 
over  20  years. 

"The  administration  very  carefully 
made  the  point  that  no  one  has  been 
terminated,"  Boulton  says.  "I  find  that 
strange.  One  of  those  women  was  in  the 
UTFA  office  two  hours  after  she  was 
told  her  position  was  to  be  gone." 

Ian  McGregor,  director  of  the  athlet- 
ics department,  said  the  lay-offs  were 
unofficial  until  the  budget  passes. 
Please  see  "Budget,"  page  2 


Faculty  of 
Ed  defends 
hiring 
practices 

BY  Bruce  Rolston 
Varsity  Staff 

A  teaching  position  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  currently  the  subject  of  a  hu- 
man rights  inquiry  is  being  filled  again: 
by  one  of  three  Americans. 

Shehla  Bumey,  the  professor  who  was 
turned  down  for  the  position  in  1990, 
says  she  is  upset  that  the  university  now 
seems  to  be  going  out  of  the  country  to 
avoid  hiring  her. 

Bumey  is  currently  pursuing  a  human 
rights  inquiry  against  the  University  of 
Toronto.  She  claims  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation turned  her  down  for  the  tenure 
position  due  to  systemic  racism  in  the 
faculty. 

The  same  position  at  the  faculty  came 
vacant  again  this  fall.  But  Bumey,  who 
was  one  of  two  candidates  short-listed 
for  the  post  five  years  ago,  did  nut  make 
the  cut  this  time. 

Instead,  the  faculty  is  interviewing 
three  professors,  all  of  them  American. 

That's  outrageous,  Burney  says. 

"In  the  context  of  the  present  board  of 
inquiry,  the  summary  rejection  of  my 
candidacy  for  the  second  time,  consti- 
tutes direct  reprisal." 

But  Michael  Fullan,  the  dean  of  edu- 
cation, says  the  university  did  a  full 
search  for  Canadian  candidates  before 
looking  abroad,  as  is  required  by  federal 
government  regulations.  He  said  the  job 
was  initially  offered  to  a  Canadian  pro- 
fessor last  fall,  but  he  turned  it  down. 

That,  Fullan  said,  allowed  them  to 
start  a  new  search,  and  include  foreign 
candidates. 

Fullan  defended  the  faculty's  record 
on  visible  minority  hiring. 

"Generally  speaking,  I  don't  think  it's 
that  far  out  of  line,"  he  said.  "At  the 
undergraduate  level  we  have  more  vis- 
ible minority  [students]  than  we  did  three 
years  ago." 

But  Fullan  declined  to  explain  why 
Bumey  was  not  considered  this  time. 
Please  see  "Prof,"  page  3 


Canadian  International  Development  Agency  gets  big  cuts 

World  education  services  funding  slashed 


BY  Alan  Hari-Singh 
Varsity  Staff 

National  development  education  groups  are  shocked  over  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency's  decision  last  Friday  to  eliminate  its  Public  Participation 
Program. 

Funding  from  the  program  is  used  by  development  education  organizations  to 
increase  awareness  of  Third  World  issues  in  this  country,  and  to  assist  with  aid  and 
development  projects  abroad. 

The  elimination  of  the  program  will  remove  $1 1  million  dollars  in  CIDA  funding 
for  over  100  groups  that  provide  development  education  services  in  Canada. 

CIDA  is  the  federal  agency  that  manages  Canada's  foreign  aid  program.  While  it 
is  separate  from  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  CIDA  is  accountable  to  parliament 
through  foreign  affairs  minister  Andre  Ouellet,  who  is  also  in  charge  of  CIDA. 

Mary  Anne  Peters,  public  programs  co-ordinator  for  SHAIR,  a  Hamilton-based 
global  education  center,  said  the  decision  by  CIDA  was  motivated  by  the  federal 
government's  shift  towards  an  increase  in  the  promotion  of  trade  and  business 
interests. 

She  said  a  number  of  non-governmental  organizations  have  been  critical  of  the 
move,  and  the  elimination  of  the  program  was  a  way  for  Ottawa  to  limit  the  ability 
of  NGOs  to  mobilize  opposition  to  that  policy. 

"This  is  cloaked  in  fiscal  restraint — the  government  says  that  they've  got  to  fight 


the  deficit,"  said  Peters.  "But  it's  really  a  way  of  silencing  and  limiting  the  ability  of 
groups  to  inform  constituents,  and  get  them  involved  in  decisions  about  foreign 
affairs." 

However,  Christopher  Neal,  chief  of  media  relations  at  CIDA,  said  the  decision  to 
cut  the  PPP  was  simply  a  matter  of  "hard  choices"  that  had  to  be  made  following  the 
February  budget. 

"In  the  last  federal  budget,  there  was  a  cut  of  1 5  per  cent  across  the  aid  program," 
he  said.  "As  a  result  of  that  cut,  there  was  an  impact  on  CIDA  of  $381  million,  which 
meant  that  there  had  to  be  reductions  in  all  areas  of  aid  spending. 

"When  it  came  to  the  NGOs,  we  had  to  make  a  choice  of  either  reducing  those  that 
are  only  in  Canada,  or  those  that  are  in  Canada  and  also  assist  with  projects  overseas. 
As  the  main  goal  of  CIDA  is  to  help  people  in  other  countries,  we  felt  that  we  had  to 
protect  the  organizations  that  are  helping  in  other  countries." 

In  addition,  Neal  said  the  elimination  of  the  program  does  not  mean  the  end  of 
development  education  in  Canada.  He  said  that  groups  that  also  work  abroad  will 
continue  to  maintain  their  existing  development  education  programmes,  and  will  be 
encouraged  to  increase  their  integration  of  young  people  in  to  their  programming  if 
they  wish  to  receive  funding  from  CIDA. 

"We're  confident  that  Canadian  organizations  in  the  field  can  pick  up  the 
challenge  of  educating  Canadians  as  to  development  education  issues,"  Neal  said. 
"Because  of  their  experience,  these  organizations  are  in  the  best  position  to  educate 
Please  see  "Elimination,"  page  2 
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Mock  graveyard  used  to  remember  research  animals 

Protest  symbolic 
move:  activists 


BY  ChUAN  GoH 
Varsity  Staff 

Animal  rights  activists  used  a  mcKk  graveyard 
outside  Sidney  Smith  Hall  Tuesday  as  pan  of  a 
campaign  to  raise  public  awareness  of  animal  use  in 
teaching  and  research  at  U  of  T. 

The  graveyard  was  put  together  by  the  U  of  T 
Students  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals  and 
was  inspired  by  last  month's  release  of  statistics 
listing  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  used  in 
laboratories  and  classrooms  during  1993. 

Drawings  and  names  of  the  various  animals  used 
at  the  university  appeared  on  the  1 50  paper  tomb- 
stones which  made  up  the  graveyard. 

David  Sztybel,  member  of  SETA  and  organizer 
of  the  day-long  event,  says  that  the  graveyard  ap- 
proach was  chosen  for  its  symbolic  value. 

"We  wish  to  evoke  an  image  parallel  to  that  of 
Flanders  Fields,"  said  Sztybel. 

Susan  Krajnc,  also  of  SETA,  says  that  the  grave- 
yard fits  into  the  context  of  SETA's  move  to  raise 
the  profile  of  its  public  awareness  and  information 
activities. 

"We're  focussing  more  on  public  awareness  as  a 
way  in  which  we  can  put  more  pressure  on  the 
administration,"  said  Krajnc. 

SETA  used  Tuesday's  protest  to  put  forward  a 
number  of  demands  to  the  university  administra- 
tion. In  particular,  they  wished  to  draw  attention  to 
the  increase  (from  43,547  to  46,968)  in  the  number 
of  vertebrates  used  by  U  of  T  researchers  between 
1992  and  1993 — and  to  what  they  see  as  the  univer- 
sity's reluctance  to  disclose  information  on  the 
nature  of  animal  research. 

'*rhey  still  will  not  tell  us  what  experiments  arc 
being  done  and  how  the  animals  are  being  treated," 
said  SETA  president  Rosemary  Waigh. 

"Our  summer  will  be  spent  seeking  legal  advice 
as  to  how  to  get  more  information  on  animal  use  in 


labs." 

According  to  Waigh,  SETA  was  only  able  to 
obtain  the  document  listing  the  numbers  and  kinds 
of  animals  used  at  U  of  T  during  1993  by  appealing 
to  the  university  ombudsperson,  a  move  prompted 
by  the  persistent  refusals  of  university  administra- 
tors. 

U  of  T  veterinarian  George  Harapa  agrees  there 
was  a  reluctance  to  disclose  detailed  statistics  on 
animal  use  at  U  of  T,  but  says  it  was  understandable 
given  the  document  in  question  was  a  copy  of  a 
completed  form  that  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Ontario  government. 

"We  always  viewed  it  as  a  confidential  document 
belonging  to  an  outside  party,"  he  said. 

Harapa  dismisses  SETA's  concern  over  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  animals  used  at  U  of  T 
between  1992  and  1993,  citing  an  actual  decline  in 
numbers  over  the  past  decade. 

"The  trend  line  over  the  years  has  definitely  been 
to  decrease  the  number  of  animals  used  in  our  labs. 
We've  moved  from  numbers  in  the  90.000's  to 
numbers  in  the  40,000' s,"  he  said. 

Harapa  feels  that  the  persistent  requests  forinfor- 
mation  on  animal  use  by  animal  rights  activists  pose 
an  unnecessary  distraction  for  animal  care-givers  at 
UofT. 

"The  ironic  thing  is  that  it  lakes  us  away  from  real 
animal  care.  That's  sort  of  unfortunate,"  said  Harapa. 
who  also  believes  that  the  animal  rights  activism 
has  made  researchers  and  adminisu-ators  more  re- 
luctant to  disclose  information  on  animal  use.  "It 
[animal  rights  activism]  intimidates  researchers, 
and  makes  it  harder  for  us  to  be  as  open  as  we  would 
be  otherwise." 

Harapa,  however,  contends  that  there  is  a  posi- 
tive aspect  to  the  activiiics  of  advocates  of  animal 
welfare. 

"It  keeps  us  all  on  our  toes  and  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  can't  take  animals  for  granted,"  he  said. 


Elimination  sliort-siglitecl 
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Canadians  about  these  issues." 

But  opponents  of  the  decision 
said  that  due  to  the  importance  of 
education  development.  ClDA's 
elimination  of  this  program  is 
short-sighted. 

Peters  says  that  with  the  indus- 
trial woridconsumingSO  per  cent 
of  the  worid's  resources,  it  is  im- 
portant that  Canadians  are  made 
aware  that  they  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  understand  global  ineq- 
uities and  injustices — and  that 
they  have  to  do  something  about 
them. 

Enca  Scagliotti.  the  communi- 
cations officer  for  the  Ontario 
Council  for  International  Co-op- 
eration, the  umbrella  organiza- 


Errata 

In  the  Mar.  14  issue,  animal 
rights  activist  Tita  Zierer  was 
misidentified.  She  is  the  former 
diVector  of  the  Animal  Alli- 
ance of  Canada. 

In  the  Mar.  23  issue,  U  of  T 
Career  Centre  employee 
Audrey  Fong's  name  was  mis- 
spelt. 

In  the  Mar.  27  issue,  men's 
basketball  coach  Ken  Olynyk 
was  misidentified  as  the  coach 
of  the  hockey  team. 

In  the  Apr.  3  issue,  the  engi- 
neering department  running  the 
robotic  sumo  wrestling  com- 
petition was  misidentified.  It 
was,  of  course,  the  electrical 
and  computer  engineers. 

Also  in  the  Apr.  3  issue,  we 
mi  xed  up  Greg  Todd  and  David 
Ruddell's  positions  on  SAC. 
We're  not  sorry. 

Have  a  gud  yere! 


tion  for  Ontario-based  develop- 
ment education  groups,  added  that 
there  was  another  issue  at  stake. 

"Global  security  depends  on 
informed  and  involved  Canadi- 
ans," she  said.  "If  this  is  to  save 
money,  then  it'll  backfire.  If  peo- 
ple are  less  informed,  then  they'll 
be  less  able  to  deal  with  the  chang- 
ing global  situation." 

One  Toronto  organization  that 
has  been  effected  is  the  Develop- 
ment Education  Center.  Program 
co-ordinator  Ken  Theobald  said 
that  rumours  of  cuts  had  been 
heard  for  a  few  weeks  and  were 
expected.  The  elimination  of  the 
programme,  however,  was  not. 

He  added  that  the  loss  of  the 
program  funding  will  have  an 
impact  on  DEC.  Out  of  their  total 
annual  budget  of  $  1 70,000,  they 
receive  5135,000  from  CIDA.  In 
addition,  he  said  that  NGOs  in 
smallercities  probably  would  not 
survive  thecuts.  This  would  there- 
fore mean  that  there  would  have 
to  be  a  restructuring  of  the  devel- 
opment education  community  so 
that  it  can  continue  to  provide  its 


services  effectively. 

Also  effected  by  the  CIDA 
decision  is  the  Global  Develop- 
ment Network,  a  University  of 
Toronto  group.  Arlcne  Manankil, 
GDN's  co-chair,  said  that  they 
work  in  co-operation  with  exist- 
ing NGOs  such  as  DEC  to  pro- 
vide awareness  about  developing 
nations  through  workshops  and 
conferences. 

While  the  GDN  doesn't  receive 
any  direct  funding  from  CIDA, 
Manankil  said  thai  DEC  had  made 
a  small  portion  of  their  PPP  fund- 
ing available  for  the  promotion 
of  events,  and  also  acted  as  a 
support  network. 

She  added  that  with  the  U  of  T 
having  such  an  ethnically  diverse 
student  btxly,  the  reduction  of  an 
educational  tool  that  provides  an 
alternative  perspective  to  the  con- 
cerns of  people  at  a  local  level 
could  only  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact. 

All  said  that  they  will  attempt 
to  fight  the  CIDA  decision 
through  a  letter  writing  campaign 
and  postcard  campaign. 


Budget  fiasco 


Continued  from  page  1 

"The  positions  have  been  iden- 
tified. But  we  can't  do  that  [dis- 
miss the  employees]  until  the 
budget's  been  approved." 

Stephen  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union, 
also  spoke  out  against  the  layoffs 
at  the  board  meeting. 

"Testosterone  won  over 
estrogen,"  he  says.  "What's  this 
say  over  gender  equity  at  DAR? 
They  say  they're  looking  at  posi- 
tions and  not  gender.  But  most 
agreements  I  know  are  last  hired, 
first  fired." 

Boulton  says  it  appears  as 
though  the  administration  just 


went  ahead  and  cut  the  jobs,  with- 
out attempting  to  find  people  who 
want  to  retire  early. 

"If  they  don't  look  into  it.  then 
they're  not  good  administrators," 
he  says.  "The  message  this  sends 
out  is  don't  go  on  a  leave. ..it  says 
if  you're  in  a  position  were  you 
can  be  terminated  at  will,  don't 
let  them  know." 

Johnson  says  the  poor  termi- 
nation procedure  was  just  one  of 
many  things  wrong  at  the  depart- 
ment. 

"This  is  a  glaring  example  of  a 
process  gone  wrong.  But  it's  part 
of  the  larger  picture.  The  budg- 
et'  s  a  fiasco,  the  process  is  a  farce." 
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Federal  infrastructure  program  at  work  in  Sid  Smitli 

Facelifts  for  classrooms  announced 


BY  Mark  Cirillo 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
has  secured  $2.3  million  from  the 
federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments to  renovate  classrooms  this 
summer. 

The  faculty  obtained  the  fund- 
ing through  the  Canada/Ontario 
Infrastructure  Program,  a  prod- 
uct of  the  federal  Liberals'  cam- 
paign promise  to  stimulate  the 
economy  by  investing  in  infra- 
structure development. 

"The  university  is  supplying 
money  on  a  matching  basis  of 
one-third  the  cost,  the  other  two 
thirds  coming  from  the  two  levels 
of  government,"  said  Ray 
deSouza  of  the  faculty's  admin- 
istrative services  and  planning. 

Of  the  53  rooms  affected,  45 
are  located  in  Sidney  Smith.  The 
faculty  also  plans  to  renovate 
rooms  in  the  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories,  Ramsay  Wright, 
Lash  Miller,  the  Earth  Sciences 
Centre  and  the  Bancroft  build- 


ing. 

Vice-dean  Don  Dewees  says 
the  project  reflects  the  findings  of 
the  Undergraduate  Education 
Advisory  Committee.  Dean 
Marsha  Chandler  established  the 
EEAC,  a  group  of  faculty  and 
students,  in  1992. 

The  group  conducted  a  com- 
prehensive survey  and  drew  up  a 
list  of  classroom  deficiencies  in 
1993,  deSouza  says.  When  fund- 
ing became  available  last  year, 
theirs  was  the  most  current  re- 
port. 

DeSouza  said  classes  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  renovations. 

"All  construction  will  take 
place  between  Apr.  1 1  and  May 
15,  when  summer  classes  begin, 
and  finishing  will  be  done  be- 
tween the  summer  and  fall  ses- 
sions," he  said. 

He  added  that  in  the  past,  lim- 
ited funds  meant  the  faculty  could 
only  undertake  minor  repairs. 

"There's  never  been  enough 
money  in  our  budget  to  com- 


pletely renovate  classrooms,"  he 
said. 

Some  funds  have  been  allo- 
cated to  create  four  more  "smart" 
classrooms  like  the  existing  one 
in  Sidney  Smith — room  2125. 
The  electronic  classroom  has  full 
network  accessibility,  both  to  U 
of  T  networks  and  world-wide 
networks  via  the  Internet. 

The  new  smart  classrooms  in 
Sid  Smith,  Ramsay  Wright, 
McLennan,  and  Lash  Miler  are 
expected  to  commence  operation 
by  September,  Dewees  said. 

"In  addition,  we're  going  to 
run  a  cable  past  each  classroom  in 
Sid  Smith,"  he  said,  noting  that 
this  would  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  electronic  class- 
rooms in  the  future. 

But  while  deSouza  is  pleased 
the  faculty  is  investing  in  state  of 
the  art  technology,  he  stressed 
the  project's  primary  objective  is 
to  meet  the  more  immediate  stu- 
dent needs. 

"We  had  to  pare  down  expen- 


sive projects  so  we  could  provide 
some  of  the  things  students  have 
been  asking  for,"  he  said. 

These  include  acoustic  panels 
in  Sid  Smith  amphitheaters,  where 
echoes  have  been  an  on-going 
problem;  new  and  refurbished 
sealing  in  many  classrooms;  en- 
hanced lighting  and  electrical 
services  and  mobile  data  projec- 
tion panels  for  Sid  Smith. 

New  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  president  Ian  Silver 
says  he's  pleased  with  the  facul- 
ty's plans. 

'•Considering  there  haven't 
been  any  renovations  at  Sid  Smith 
since  it  was  built...  I'd  say  [the 
renovations]  arc  in  order,"  he  said. 
He  added  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Lash  Miller  labs  are  in  need  of 
repair. 

He  also  said  he  felt  the  money 
is  being  used  wisely. 

"It's  better  to  renovate  class- 
rooms than  deans'  offices,"  he 
said. 


Prof  pursues  human  rights  case 


Continued  from  page  1 

The  final  decision  on  which  of 
the  Americans  will  be  hired  will 
be  made  late  this  week. 

Bumey  is  seeking  reinstate- 
ment and  back  pay  for  the  1 990 
decision  to  deny  her  the  position. 
If  the  provincial  human  rights 
inquiry  rules  in  her  favour,  U  of  T 
could  be  forced  to  replace  the 
person  they  hire  this  time,  with 
Bumey. 

That  inquiry  was  recently  de- 
layed until  the  fall,  after  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Commission 
declared  it  would  no  longer  sup- 


port Bumey's  claim. 

The  commission  initiates  hu- 
man rights  inquiries,  provincial 
tribunals  where  the  plaintiff  is 
ordinarily  represented  by  OHRC 
counsel.  But  in  March,  the  OHRC 
said  it  had  reached  a  settlement  in 
the  case,  saying  it  was  no  longer 
in  the  province's  interest  to  pur- 
sue it,  and  withdrew  its  legal  sup- 
port. 

But  Burney,  who  received 
nothing  from  the  settlement,  has 
chosen  to  pursue  the  case  regard- 
less. The  inquiry  gave  her  until 
September  to  get  her  own  legal 


counsel  and  prepare  her  case. 

Bumey,  who  is  of  South  Asian 
descent,  claims  Fullan  and  others 
in  the  faculty  were  influenced  by 
systemic  racism  in  their  decision 
to  turn  her  down  for  the  job  and 
offer  it  to  a  less-qualified  white 
woman. 

She  points  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  the  university  had  74  teach- 
ing staff,  none  of  which  were 
people  of  colour,  a  ratio  that  has 
not  changed  significantly  since. 
Threeofthe  faculty's  last  IShires 
have  been  visible  minorities. 

Across  the  university,  9.05  per 


cent  of  faculty  are  drawn  from 
racial  minorities. 

Bumey,  currently  employed  at 
the  Multicultural  History  Society 
of  Ontario,  got  her  PhD  in  educa- 
tion at  U  of  T. 
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U  of  T  prof  new 
Concordia  head 


BY  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  bioethics  professor 
Frederick  Lowy  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  new  rector  of 
Concordia  University  in  Mon- 
treal. 

Lowy,  a  former  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  co- 
founder  and  director  of  the  uni- 
versity's Centre  for  Bioethics, 
will  begin  his  five-year  term  on 
Aug.  15. 

"I  had  to  think  about  the  de- 
cision," Lowy  said.  "First,  I'm 
happy  here  at  U  of  T  and  sec- 
ond, I've  been  involved  with 
medical  schools  and  Concordia 
doesn't  have  a  medical  school. 
But  the  more  I  thought  about  it, 
the  more  I  was  happy  with  the 
challenge." 

Concordia  director  of  public 
relations  Ken  Whittingham  said 
that  Lowy '  s  appointment  comes 
as  part  of  widespread  restruc- 
turing in  the  university  admin- 


istration following  the  1992 
murders  of  four  faculty  and  staff 
by  engineering  professor  Valery 
Fabrikant. 

"The  housecleaning  took 
place  last  summer — the  entire 
senior  administration  wasclimi- 
nated,  and  the  entire  university 
is  being  run  by  an  interim  team. 
There  was  a  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity that  they  wanted  a  rec- 
tor who  could  create  a  sense  of 
teamwork.  Thai's  obviously 
what  they  saw  in  Dr.  Lowy," 
Whittingham  said. 

Lowy  said  his  background  in 
both  research  and  administra- 
tion at  U  of  T  has  prepared  him 
well  for  his  new  appointment. 

"lean  bring  a  numbcrof  years 
of  administrative  experience, 
and  I  bring  a  strong  conviction 
that  integrity  in  science  and  in- 
tegrity in  public  administration 
are  very  important.  Coming 
from  U  of  T,  1  know  about  the 
pursuit  of  academic  excellence 
as  an  objective." 
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Quote  of  the  Year:  "its  one  thing  to  say  a  paper's  coming  out,  it's  another 
thing  to  authorize  it "  The  fatefully-named  George  Luck,  New  College  student 
president  shows  it's  one  thing  to  put  two  words  together,  but  another  thing  to 
make  the  slightest  fucking  sense  (issue  #9) 

The  way  it  is 


It  is  now  officially  one  year  since  education 
minister  David  Cooke  told  the  province's  uni- 
versities they  could  not  raise  their  non-tuition 
fees  without  the  approval  of  the  students  they 
were  charging. 

Cooke  was  prompted  to  do  this  largely  by  a 
notorious  cash  grab  by  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, which  started  charging  its  students  SI 80 
more  for  services  they  already  enjoyed.  By  do- 
ing so,  they  managed  to  stay  firmly  in  the  black, 
while  the  province  froze  and  then  cut  university 
funding.  While  all  other  students  in  Ontario  have 
seen  their  tuition  increase  30  per  cent  in  three 
years,  we  have  seen  an  effective  increase  of  39. 

Cooke,  sensibly,  stepped  in  and  put  a  stop  to 
it;  too  late  for  U  of  T,  perhaps,  but  in  time  to 
prevent  all  the  other  universities  from  following 
suit.  He  said  the  universities  must  talk  with  the 
students  and  figure  out  how  they  could  register 
their  approval  of  any  future  increases.  Every 
university  in  the  province  proceeded  to  do  so. 
Except  one. 

Here  at  U  of  T,  they're  still  talking.  A  year 
later.  And  there's  no  end  in  sight. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  agreement,  at 
all.  The  students  and  administration,  insiders 
say,  are  at  a  total  impasse. 

It's  not  the  students'  fault,  cither.  They  have 
been  negotiating  in  good  faith  from  the  begin- 
ning. (Of  course,  good  faith  is  easier  when  you've 
got  Dave  Cooke  on  your  side.) 

No,  the  delay  seems  to  be  coming  from  en- 
tirely from  the  U  of  T  administration:  to  name 


names,  president  Rob  Prichard  and  his  two 
A  VP's,  Dan  Lang  and  David  Neelands.  In  the 
last  month,  they've  gone  from  unnecessary  de- 
lay, to  total  stonewalling.  Last  week,  they  all  but 
walked  away  from  the  table,  altogether. 

Why,  exactly?  One  reason  there's  been  so 
much  delay  from  these  three  is  because  U  of  T 
has  already  gotten  its  cash  grab  in  under  the  wire. 
With  the  extra  $200-plus  from  every  student,  it 
has  no  immediate  financial  need  to  talk. 

The  other  reason  is  more  devious.  It  now 
seems  almost  certain  that  U  of  T  is  counting  on 
a  new  government  a  few  months  from  now. 
Whether  the  Liberals  or  Tories  win  the  provin- 
cial election  this  summer,  they  are  unlikely  to 
uphold  the  promise  Dave  Cooke  made  to  stu- 
dents. With  provincial  backing  removed,  or  at 
least  relaxed,  U  of  T  can  go  back  to  its  old  tricks 
of  charging  students  whatever  they  plea.se. 

In  the  meantime,  U  of  T  can't  increase  fees, 
that's  true.  That,  a  cynical  mind  might  conclude, 
is  why  they  are  allowing  a  third  successive  year 
of  deficits  in  the  athletics  department,  for  in- 
stance. Athletics,  unable  to  gel  more  from  stu- 
dents, is  choosing  to  go  5175,000  in  the  red 
temporarily,  rather  than  make  the  layoffs  and 
cuts  its  hopeless  bottom  line  would  otherwise 
dictate.  This  would  only  make  sense  if  U  of  T 
saw  an  end  to  its  financial  straits  tunnel  some- 
where down  the  line:  an  end  to  the  need  to  get 
student  agreement  on  a  new  athletics  fee,  for 
instance? 

Nah,  no  one's  that  devious.  Arc  they? 


-30- 


For  many  students,  this  week  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end,  the  end  to  another  year  of 
institutionalized  living,  of  stifiing  lectures,  of 
amusements  so  diverse,  they  can  only  be  encom- 
passed by  the  adjective  "student." 

For  most  of  us,  the  hardest  pan  of  the  year  is 
swiftly  drawing  to  a  close.  But  for  another  set  of 
individuals,  the  hardest  part  is  just  beginning. 

As  the  campus  papers  close  down,  and  the 
student  politicians  go  looking  for  work,  the 
university's  Governing  Council  begins  to  con- 
sider where  this  university  is  going  and  what 
changes  will  be  made  to  everyone's  lives. 

The  council,  U  of  T's  highest  governing  body, 
has  met  a  total  of  four  times  this  year.  Between 
now  and  June,  it  will  meet  on  almost  as  many 
occasions:  three,  to  be  exact.  Its  three  associate 
boards — which  control  U  of  T's  business,  aca- 
demics, and  other  services — have  met  a  total  of 
1 2  times;  they  will  meet  another  nine  this  spring 
before  wrapping  up  for  the  summer  break. 

This  is  not  new;  it  happens  this  way  every 
year.  Every  year  the  university  saves  most  of  its 
major  affairs — its  planning  and  budgeting  exer- 
cises, to  name  two — until  the  students  are  safely 
diverted. 

The  university  says  this  is  because  most  peo- 
ple are  just  too  busy  earlier  in  the  year;  there  are 
students  to  take  care  of,  after  all. 


It  may  be  merely  our  undergraduate  cynicism, 
but  we  can't  help  but  notice  that  it  makes  the  job 
easier  in  several  other  ways,  as  well .  Once  exams 
are  started,  and  students  are  splitting,  it  becomes 
totally  impossible  to  engage  in  any  collective 
action.  It's  easier  to  make  decisions  about  cut- 
ting programs  and  departments  without  having 
to  worry  about  increasing  the  microphone  vol- 
ume to  drown  the  chants  outside. 

At  times,  the  administration  has  benefitted 
even  more  directly,  as  student  governors  are 
forced  to  miss  key  votes  due  to  their  exams.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  procedural  failures  of  this  uni- 
versity that  governors  elected  to  represent  stu- 
dents have  to  face  the  choice  between  flunking 
out  and  raising  their  electorate's  interests. 

As  a  student  paper,  we  regret  that  we,  too, 
must  abandon  our  inveterate  hounding  in  such 
manners.  Our  reason  to  exist,  literally,  ceases  to 
be  when  students  abandon  the  classrooms  and 
hallways,  as  they  will  begin  to  do  next  week. 
Without  a  student  readership,  we,  too,  must  take 
this  unfortunate  sabbatical. 

Come  fall,  maybe  the  admin  will  be  good 
enough  to  let  us  know  what  happened. 

That's  all  for  this  year,  friends.  You've  been  a 
great  crowd.  Hasta  la  vista,  y  vayan  con  Dios.- 
BR 
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BACKTALKfe^r^r^  to  the  editor 


Feminism's 
foremothers 
anti-choice? 


A  woman's  issue?  I  had  hoped  I 
could  resist  the  temptation  to  re- 
spond to  the  Varsity 's  recent  cov- 
erage of  Human  Life  Interna- 
tional. I  won't  lash  out  in  my  own 
defense,  though;  I  won  t  address 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  con- 
tinually slander  "far-right  funda- 
mentalists." Instead,  I'll  address 
another  writer" s  comments: 

In  last  Thursday's  Backtalk, 
Sandra  Ncill  says  that  she 
"hope[s]  to  see  the  Varsity  take  a 
feminist  stance,"  ("Not  a  matter 
of  semantics,"  Mar.  30).  Let  me 
say  (and  here  I  believe  I  speak  for 
all  pro-lifers),  that  I  would  be 
delighted  if  this  occurred. 

The  voices  of  feminism's 
foremothers  were  quite  united, 
after  all.  Susan  B.  Anthony  called 
abortion  "child-murder,"  and  a 
"dreadful  deed ";  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  called  it  "infanticide," 
and  explained  that  "when  we  con- 
sider that  women  are  treated  as 
property,  it  is  degrading  to  women 
thai  we  should  treat  our  children 
as  property  to  be  disposed  of  as 
we  see  fit." 

Victoria  Woodhull  said  that 
"the  rights  of  children  as  indi- 
viduals begin  while  they  remain 
in  the  fetus."  Mary 
Wollestonecraft  hated  the  exploi- 
tation which  led  women  to  "de- 
stroy the  embryo  in  the  womb,  or 
cast  it  off  when  bom."  Other  early 
feminists,  like  Matilda  Gage, 
Mattie  Brinkerhoff,  Emma 
Goldman,  and  Alice  Paul  were 
also  anti-abortion. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  lan- 
guage of  all  is  used  by  Sarah 
Norton.  She  wrote:  "Child  mur- 
derers practice  their  profession 
without  let  or  hinderance,  and 
open  infant  butcheries  unques- 
tioned... Is  there  no  remedy  for  all 
this  ante-natal  child  murder?... 
Perhaps  there  will  come  a  time 
when. . .  an  unmarried  mother  will 
not  be  despised  because  of  her 
motherhood...  and  when  the  right 
of  the  unborn  to  be  bom  will  not 
be  denied  or  interfered  with." 

One  wonders:  have  the  mod- 
em feminists  ("gender  feminists," 
tousephilosopherChristinaHoff 
Sommers'  phrase)  actually  "read" 
the  revolution?  Do  they  know 
whence  the  achievements  have 
coipe?  Or  is  it  merely  another 
case,  as  Chesterton  observed  of 
all  movements,  that  the  children 


of  the  founders  lack  the  greatness 
of  their  parents? 

And  finally.  I'd  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Varsity  on  its  fore- 
sight. Your  list  of  grounds  that 
it's  "particularly "  unacceptable 
to  incite  hatred  toward  identifi- 
able groups  in  published  material 
oddly  fails  to  mention  "creed." 
Thinking  ahead,  eh? 

Douglas  McNeil 
UofT 

GSU  fulfilling 
their  mandate 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Varsity, 
there  appeared  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  graduate  students  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  the  GSU  on 
high-perlbrmancc  intercollegiate 
athletics.  In  response  I  would  like 
to  address  two  points:  I )  the  poli- 
cy's focus  and  2)  governance  at 
our  university.  It  is  argued  that 
the  main  issue  raised  in  the  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union's  policy  on 
high-performance  athletics  is  that 
grads  should  not  pay  for  services 
they  do  not  choose  to  use. 

The  policy,  however,  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
grads  cannot  choose  to  partici- 
pate and  it  is  fundamentally  ineq- 
uitable to  underfund  open  recrea- 
tion which  is  available  to  all  stu- 
dents. The  data  regarding  the  time 
commitment  of  graduate  students 
was  also  questioned.  While  there 
has  never  been  a  thorough  On- 
tario survey.  I  would  refer  read- 
ers to  a  study  that  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research 
Council  endorses  which  shows 
that  more  than  66  per  cent  of  grad 
students  in  Quebec  work  more 
than  25  hours  each  week.  Given 
that  education  expenses  are  lower 
in  Quebec,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  similar  figures  hold 
here. 

Some  have  also  questioned  the 
timing  of  the  GSU's  notice  in  the 
Varsity  and  argued  that  notice  of 
one  day  is  insufficient.  I  agree.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  GSU  called  upon  students  to 
either  attend  the  meeting  or  talk 
to  their  GSU  Council  representa- 
tive who  was  given  a  month's 
notice  of  the  policy  proposal. 

However,  what  notice  did  your 
"representative  student"  on  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and  Rec- 
reation Council  give  about  the 
budget?  Where  was  the  adver- 
tisement? When  was  the  last  time 
a  DAR  Council  member  held  an 
open  meeting  where  she  was  ac- 


couniabie  lo  students?  If  there 
had  been  a  meeting  and  the  ma- 
jority had  opposed  a  proposal, 
would  she  have  been  bound  to 
oppose  the  proposal? 

Are  any  of  your  answers  dif- 
ferent when  you  apply  these  ques- 
tions lo  the  student  governors  on 
Governing  Council  or  the  stu- 
dent stewards  at  Hart  House?  The 
notice  we  gave  was  imperfect  but 
it  was  superior  to  any  notice  given 
by  DAR  Council,  and  this  raises 
the  issue  of  governance  at  this 
university. 

Student  governments  arc  im- 
perfect and  must  communicate 
directly  with  their  membership. 
Recognizing  this,  my  executive 
created  a  fund  to  finance  newspa- 
per inserts  to  publici/x  issues. 
The  Varsity  piece  was  the  second 
in  what  will  become  a  regular 
series  to  i  n  form  our  members  and 
invite  them  to  get  more  involved 
in  how  we  represent  their  inter- 
ests. 

The  alternative  is  the  universi- 
ty's approach.  If  we  view  fees  as 
taxes  we  should  remember  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of 
democratic  taxation  is  that  the 
taxed  consent  through  account- 
able representatives.  The  univer- 
sity would  have  you  believe  that 
your  student  governors,  DAR 
council  reps  and  members  on  the 
Hart  House  Board  of  Stewards 
should  give  your  consent  to  fees. 
However,  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment does  not  accept  this  and  the 
university  docs  not  view  them  as 
representatives. 

The  government  says  student 
governments  are  the  only  groups 
which  can  legitimately  give  stu- 
dent consent  to  fees  and,  as  noted 
above,  we  in  student  government 
need  to  justify  this  mandate  by 
improving  how  we  communicate. 
The  university's  view  of  students 
Letters  continued  on  page  5 
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The  Varsity  welcomes 
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Native  crisis — the  next  generation 


BY  MICHAEL  ESHKTOOK 

Racism  has  been  the  underlying  factor  in 
the  institutional  dominance  and  cultural 
oppression  that  continues  to  function 
against  Canada's  aboriginal  population. 

Racism  has  meant  the  denial  of  our 
rights  to  self-determination,  and  a  lack 
of  access,  opportunity  and  resources  to 
run  our  own  lives.  In  Manitoba,  for  ex- 
ample, crime  rates  on  Indian  reserves  are 
almost  ten  times  higher  than  the  domi- 
nant population.  Homicide  rales  are  36 
times  higher. 

The  victims  of  violence  tend  to  passed 
on  to  those  we  love  the  most;  women, 
children  and  the  elderly.  Family  break- 
down within  the  Indian  communities  are 
generally  explained  as  the  result  of  mal- 
treatment of  Indian  males  by  a  racist 
society. 

Native  women  have  a  double-edged 
sword  to  deal  with;  racism  and  sexism. 
Although  the  fact  of  racism  towards  In- 


dians cannot  be  denied,  the  problem 
comes  from  cultural  degeneration  perpe- 
trated by  white  cthnocentricity. 

Prior  to  1 492,  while  not  a  perfect  race, 
we  had  no  crime  or  violence,  our  elders 
were  respected,  our  young  people  had  a 
future  and  we  had  no  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse. 

But  white  society  changed  that.  Psy- 
chologists have  shown  the  residential 
school  system  has  caused  serious  emo- 
tional disturbances  and  personality  dis- 
orders. The  incidents  of  child  abuse  has 
been  in  part  attributed  to  residential 
schools.  The  aboriginal  world  view  is 
omitted  in  white  institutional  educational 
systems,  which  severely  limits  Indian 
people's  ability  to  understand  our  own 
version  of  reality. 

When  it  comes  to  the  next  generation, 
Indian  children  are  therefore  forced  to 
view  themselves  and  their  culture  as 
inferior  and  are  forced  to  accept  of  the 
while  version  of  reality .  Studies  of  white 


and  Indian  children  show  that  both  have 
negative  images  of  Indians,  and  positive 
images  of  whites.  As  this  study  shows  as 
Indians  grow  older  their  self-awareness 
becomes  more  negative.  This  results  in 
identity  problems  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  feelings  of  low  self-worth,  re- 
jection, isolation,  alienation,  helpless- 
ness and  emotional  problems. 

Indians  who  attain  a  higher  education 
without  knowledge  and  experience  of 
iheir  culture  tend  to  have  an  identity 
conflict.  Many  Indians  who  are  caught 
between  two  cultures,  especially  in  a  city 
like  Toronto,  experience  anomic  chronic 
depression,  and  experience  a  lack  of 
positive  Indian  identity  and  self-image. 
What  results  is  feelings  of  anger,  shame, 
inferiority,  apathy  and  po*veriessness.  If 
their  feelings  are  not  dealt  with,  they  are 
acted  out,  internally  and  externally. 

Drinking  among  off-reserve  Indians 
is  usually  due  to  feelings  of  loneliness, 
anomie  and  rejection.  As  a  result  of  alco- 


hol abuse,  Indian  children  are  more  likely 
to  have  more  family  disruptions,  deser- 
tions, suicide  and  alcohol-relaled  vio- 
lent and  accidental  death. 

The  implications  for  children  are  dis- 
astrous. A  study  of  Indian  children  in  the 
United  States  show  that  children  who 
experience  repeated  losses  tend  to  expe- 
rience more  depression,  symptoms  of 
wonhlessness  and  low  self-esteem.  Many 
of  the  problems  Indian  people  have  are 
related  to  personal  and  cultural  depriva- 
tion. 

Forced  assimilation  and  recent  Cana- 
dian government  policies  have  led  to 
socio-cullural  disintegration  and  depri- 
vation in  Indian  communities.  But  the 
reserve  system  and  Indian  special  status 
do  not  explain  Canadian  racism  towards 
Indians.  Rather,  it  is  a  consequence  of 
how  the  Canadian  government  has  de- 
cided to  define  Indians,  which  is  in  terms 
of  racial,  not  cultural,  criteria. 

As  Prince  Charles  has  said,  Canadians 


have  a  moral  responsibility  not  only  to 
Indians,  but  to  humanity  for  the  survival 
of  Indian  cultures.  The  loss  of  wisdom  is 
not  only  an  Indian  loss,  but  a  loss  to 
everyone. 

Canadians  must  acknowledge  and 
honour  Indians'  inherent  right  lo  live 
and  survive  as  Indians.  The  survival  of 
Indian  culture  and  Indian  people  is  more 
dependent  on  showing  respect  than  upon 
money  and  constitutional  guarantees.  The 
rewards  for  this  will  be  substantial  and 
will  definitely  make  Canada  a  better 
place  for  all  to  live. 

Racism  comes  from  ignorance  and 
creates  misunderstanding.  Even  though 
education  is  the  best  way.  to  defeat  rac- 
ism, the  institutional  racism  in  the  edu- 
cational system  make  this  goal  difficult. 
But  it  must  be  done. 

Michael  Eshkibok  is  a  masters  student  in 
the  faculty  of  social  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 


No  more  teachers,  no  more  books 


BY  MEREDOC 
MCMINN 

When  I  first  drafted  this  article 
six  months  ago,  I  was  told  not  to 
submit  it  because  the  tone  was 
bitter.  My  advisors  argued  it  was 
more  a  display  of  immature  re- 
sentment and  post-grad  despond- 
ency than  clever  insight,  and  that 
my  negative  feelings  would  pass. 
Well,  six  months  later,  I  am  as 
pis.sed  off  as  all  hell. 

Maybe  I  still  feel  the  same  way 
because  I  have  realized  my  uni- 
versity career  has  been  extended 
to  six  years,  and  I  struggle  in 
indentured  servitude  to  pay  off 
my  OSAP  loan.  Regardless,  the 
essential  question  with  univer- 
sity is  this:  was  the  experience 


worth  the  struggle  and  was  the 
product  worth  the  price? 

The  answer  is  no. 

There  are  essentially  two  rea- 
sons why  one  attends  university. 
The  first  is  to  obtain  a  degree  in 
order  to  hence  make  oneself  an 
attractive  potentialemployee  with 
increased  earning  possibilities. 

The  second  reason  is  to  chal- 
lenge the  mind,  expand  our 
thought  and  propel  us  to  greater 
knowledge.  Unfortunately,  uni- 
versity succeeds  in  neither  area. 

First  off— THERE  ARE  NO 
JOBS.  I  am  doing  essentially  the 
same  work  for  the  same  wage  I 
was  five  years  ago  when  I  left 
high  school — nothing  has 
changed.  I  can't  even  get  a  job 
screwing  in  light  bulbs,  'cause  I 
don't  have  the  proper  (college) 
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on  Governing  Council  (and,  by 
extension,  at  Hart  House  and 
DAR)  is  that  "...students  or  any 
other  members  of  Council  or  its 
boards  or  committees  hold  their 
seats  as  individuals...."  (Chair  of 
GC  Striking  Committee,  Prof. 
Marrus,  to  APUS  president  Nancy 
Watson,  29  June  1994.)  Many 
governors  and  DAR  and  Hart 
House  reps  are  hard  working, 
dedicated  and  conscientious. 
They  should  have  a  role  in  decid- 
ing how  the  University  is  admin- 
istered. They  should  not,  how- 
ever, approve  fees.  They  do  not 
have  to  report  to  students.  They 
have  no  staff  resources.  They  can- 


not be  removed  from  office  by 
students.  They  are  often  in  power 
dynamics  which  call  for  them  to 
potentially  oppose  their  profes- 
sors and  employers. 

Above  all,  their  committees  are 
dominated  by  non-students.  As 
students  we  can  choose  our  voice. 
Our  options  are  improving  the 
mechanisms  of  accountable  stu- 
dent governments,  or  a  system  of 
out-voted  independents  which 
has  raised  ancillary  fees  by  212 
per  cent  in  ten  years.  It's  your 
money.  It's  your  choice. 

Stephen  Johnson 
President 

Graduate  Students  Union 


training — and  who  is  going  to 
pay  me  to  sit  around  and  think?  I 
held  up  my  end  of  the  bargain  and 
got  the  costly  piece  of  paper.  Now 
where  is  my  cash? 

There  is  a  misguided  and  yet 
prevalent  assumption  that  uni- 
versities somehow  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  thought.  Guess  who 
started  that  rumour?  Listen  kids, 
never  forget  that  the  university  is 
a  business.  Just  because  it  doesn't 
generate  its  own  operating  budget, 
nor  officially  make  a  profit,  it 
doesn't  mean  the  university  isn't 
looking  out  for  its  own  best  inter- 
est— as  any  corporation  would. 

The  university  plays-  on  the 
fears  of  a  job-hungry  and  nerv- 
ous generation  by  promoting  it- 
self as  an  elitist  intellectual  sum- 
mer camp.  This  cultivated  repu- 
tation is  nothing  but  a  scare  tactic 
used  by  the  institution  to  main- 
tain its  ranks — and  keep  profs  in 
business.  Students  are  just  a  com- 
modity in  the  exchange. 

As  for  the  intellectual  chal- 
lenge— where  was  it?  Contrary 
to  popular  opinion,  people  in  uni- 
versity are  not  taught  to  think. 
Students  aren't  challenged, 
they're  channelled.  Professors 
teach  what  they  want  to  hear, 
regurgitating  the  same  shit  for 
decades.  There  is  no  exchange  of 
ideas  in  lectures;  it  is  simply  a 
means  of  transferring  informa- 
tion from  the  profs'  notes  to  the 
students'  notes  without  passing 
through  the  minds  of  either. 

So  I  attended  and  now  I  have  a 


degree — big  deal.  What  is  it  sup- 
posed to  be,  some  sort  of  glori- 
fied hallway  pass  to  certify  that  I 
am  smart  and  therefore  should  be 
taken  seriously?  It  is  the  drive, 
not  the  degree,  that  gets  the  jobs, 
and  it  is  the  lust,  not  the  course, 
that  propels  you  to  learn. 

Anyway,  by  the  time  you  get 
out  the  damage  has  been  done 
and  you  have  become  an  institu- 
tionalized being.  You  have  es- 
sentially been  in  a  system  since 
you  were  five!  I  have  seen  so 
many  people  enter  university 
bouncing  off  the  walls,  expecting 
intellectual  stimulation,  only  to 
have  their  spirit  and  soul  quashed 
by  December. 

What  a  waste.  Left  stranded, 
these  people  quickly  change  their 
focus  and  end  up  spending  valu- 
able years  debating  whether  the 
school  song  should  be  "Rilty 
Titty"  or  "Ricky  Pricky."  Who 
cares?! 

The  real  poor  bastards  are 
working  in  factories,  producing 
real  things,  to  earn  minimum 
wage,  feed  their  kids,  and  pay 
huge  tax  dollars  to  fund  this  shit. 

There  is  a  much  larger  picture 
to  all  this.  Society  wants  you  to 
be  an  obedient  part  in  their  ma- 
chine, and  university  is  there  to 
suck  the  life  out  of  you,  and  con- 
vince you  you're  intellectually 
inferior  compared  to  the  "great 
minds"  that  teach  you. 

It's  a  shame  that  so  many  peo- 
ple put  their  lives  on  hold  to  at- 
tend university,  and  believe 


"academia"  is  something  to  be 
endured.  This  is  exactly  the  atti- 
tude they  want  you  to  carry  with 
you  for  life.  They  are  trying  to 
program  you  for  their  system, 
and  put  you  on  perma-hold  'til 
they  give  you  your  freedom  at  55. 
Fuck  that — it's  my  freedom  and  I 
want  it  now. 

It's  all  so  insidious,  most  of  us 
don't  even  know  what's  happen- 
ing. But  don't  let  them 
disempowcr  you.  Don't  believe 


them  when  they  say  "this  land's 
played  out."  The  university  must 
reform  or  die. 

Man,  am  I  pissed  off. 

Meredoc  McMinn  would  like  to 
acknowledge  that  he  is  burning 
the  last  of  his  bridges,  but  asks 
that  the  relevant  professors  please 
keep  a  sense  of  humour  and  write 
him  the  reference  letters  for  grad 
school  when  he  comes  grovelling 
back  to  get  them. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 


ATHLETICS 
COUNCIL 
ELECTION  1995 


VOTE  IH  THE  MAIN  LOBBY 
OF  THE  ATHLETIC  CENTBE, 
SAM  TO  8PM 
TODAY  APRIL  6. 


ALL  FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS  on  the  St.  George  Campus  and 
all  Administrative  Staff  who  are  Athletic 
Centre  Members  may  vote  today 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  6. 

SEVEN  STUDENT  CANDIDATES  WILL  BE 
ELECTED-- 
1  Arts  &  Science  (Female); 
2  Professional  Faculties  (1  Male,  1  Female); 
4  Students  "At  Large". 

ALL  STUDENTS  may  vote  for 
UP  TO  7  CANDIDATES. 

ARTS  &  SCIENCE 

(Minimum  of  1  to  be  elected) 

MARY  BETH  CHALLONER 
(St.  Michael's  College) 
SARA  GARDNER  (TVinity  College) 
LAURIE  TARTO  (University  College) 

PROFESSIONAL  FACUITIES 

(Minimum  of  1  Female  and  1  Male  to  be  elected) 

ALEX  BROOKS-HILL  (PHE) 
JEFF  CATON  (PHE) 
JASON  LEE  (Medicine) 
LAURA  LOVELL  (PHE) 
TIM  WELSH  (PHE) 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

(1  to  be  elected) 

BERND  ANGELOW 
RICHARD  HAYWARD 


Elections  for  representatives  of  Graduate  Students 
and  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  will  be  held 
in  September  1995.  


Talkin'  'bout  my  generation 


BY  KRISTINE 
MAITLAND 

When  I  was  in  elementary  school 
1  always  got  stuck  with  Jason 
during  recess.  I  never  understood 
why  every  recess  my  best  friend 
Angelica  got  to  fly  around  with 
Mark.  I  always  got  to  keep  Jason, 
named  by  us  fourth-grade  girls  as 
"the  crabby  one." 

This  business  about  Genera- 
lion  X  is  a  sham.  If  you  haven't 
yet  figured  out  my  references  to 
the  Japanese  cartoon  known  to  us 
Canadian  kids  as  Banle  of  the 
Planets,  then  I'm  sorry,  you  are 
not  pan  of  my  generation. 

1  mention  this  because  I  have 
been  watching  this  controversy 
about  the  Power  Rangers  with 
unabashed  amusement.  I  mean,  1 
have  read  every  psychological 
analysis  of  the  program  imagina- 
ble. 

But  it  would  seem  that  parents 
have  missed  the  critical  reason  as 
to  why  their  children  are  running 
around  kicking  each  other  in  the 
shins. 

Power  Rangers  is  a  LIVE 
ACTION  program. 

It  is  not  like  the  cartoons  I  used 
to  watch.  As  you  can  see,  my 
friends  and  I  got  emotionally  in- 
volved with  the  characters.  All 


the  girls  were  in  love  with  Mark, 
leader  of  his  merry  band  of  he- 
roes called  the  G-Force  (it  would 
take  two  years  of  senior  level 
science  classes  in  high  school  for 
me  to  get  the  reference).  All  the 
boys  wanted  to  be  Mark,  and  like 
him,  suiiggle  with  the  pressures 
of  being  a  leader. 

But  we  never  actually  re-en- 
acted the  violent  scenes,  and  gods, 
there  were  many.  We  couldn't 
because  the  violence  was  so  de- 
tached from  the  heroes  them- 
selves. Everybody  was  in  a  giant 
space  ship  blowing  up  other  space 
ships.  Nobody  actually  hit  any- 
body. And  besides,  it  was  a  car- 
toon. For  all  our  child-adult  fan- 
tasies, we  knew,  without  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  we  were  watching 
a  cartoon. 

History  seems  to  be  repealing 
itself.  When  I  was  a  kid,  a  bunch 
of  "concerned  parents"  got  to- 
gether and  pressured  Global  Tel- 
evision to  remove  iheBugs  Bunny 
&  Road  Runner  Hour  from  the 
air.  Apparently,  the  Road  Runner 
was  t'-o  violent.  We  kids  didn't 
worr)-  about  it  much:  hey,  we  had 
other  cool  shows  to  watch. 

We  watched  really  sexist  do- 
gooder  shows  like  B.J.  and  the 
Bear,  in  which  a  pretty  boy  actor 
hung  out  with  an  orangutan,  sav- 
ing bleach  blond  bimbettes  whilst 


Adults  themselves  have  re-dlscovered  a  fascination 
with  cartoons.  But  Beavis  and  Butthead;  are  they 
even  suitable  for  grown-up  viewing? 
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driving  around  in  a  semi  at  illegal 
speeds. 

And  we  walchcdKnight Rider, 
where  prcity-boy  actor  hung  out 
with  a  souped-up  automated  car 
that  talked.  He  was  invariably  out 
to  save  some  bleach  blonde 
bimbette  whilst  driving  around  at 
illegal  speeds. 

And  we  watched  G-Force  on 
Battle  of  the  Planets. 

And  no  parent  got  morally  of- 
fended by  the  images  portrayed 
on  these  shows.  They  never  ques- 
tioned the  preponderance  of  half- 
naked  women  with  big  breasts 
and  no  brains  on  TV.  Nor  did 
they  ask  why  all  the  superhcroes 
were  white,  or  why  it  was  always 
the  girls  getting  saved.  Appar- 
ently, as  long  as  the  kids  aren't 


hitting  each  other,  then  it's  okay. 

Now  parents  want  to  ban  the 
Power  Rangers.  It's  loo  violent, 
they  say.  But  you  know,  it  is 
almost  ironic  that  the  current  gen- 
eration of  youngsters  are  watch- 
ing the  same  things  I  did:  only 
difference  now  is  that  B.J  is  on 
Tek  Wars  and  the  Knight  Rider  is 
on  Ba\-watch.  But  they're  still 
saving  blonde  bimbettes  with  big 
breasts... 

And  at  twenty-five  and  single, 
I'm  still  wondering  why  I  always 
get  stuck  with  the  Jasons  and 
never  get  to  lly  around  with  the 
Marks. 

KristineMaitlandisa  UCalumna 
and  former  employee  of  the  U  of 
T  Women 's  Centre. 
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Cancer  research:  a  worthy  cause 


BY  MICHELE 
PARENT 

It  was  the  smell  of  the  wanning 
earth  that  reminded  me  of  my 
father  today;  the  pavement  stained 
with  freshly  fallen  rain  and  a  grey 
sky.  It  was  on  a  day  like  today 
that  Andre  Joseph  Cyril  Parent 
lost  his  hfe  to  cancer,  and  I  lost 
my  dad  forever. 

There  is  not  a  single  day  that 
goes  by  that  I  do  not  think  of  my 
father  in  some  capacity.  At  the 
risk  of  sounding  completely  sen- 
timental, the  simplest  things  pro- 
voke a  memory  of  my  little  daddy 
that  will  often  keep  me  smiling 
all  day  ;  seeing  a  father  and  daugh- 
ter on  the  street  holding  hands  or 
even  sitting  in  the  park  brings 
back  memories  in  a  flood. 

It  make  me  envious  that  I  no 
longer  have  a  dad  to  be  proud  of 
all  of  the  little  things  I  have  ac- 
complished or  to  walk  me  down 
the  aisle  when  I  get  married.  But 
it  also  reminds  me  of  how  very 
lucky  I  was  to  have  had  the  pre- 
cious time  I  did  with  him;  14 
years  is  a  lifetime  compared  to 


some  who  never  know  the  love 
only  a  father  and  daughter  can 
share. 

I  rarely  think  of  the  way  my 
father  died.  He  was  diagnosed 
two  years  before  the  cancer  moved 
into  his  lungs  and  proved  fatal, 
but  I  never  believed  it  would  hap- 
pen. I  was  so  young;  too  young  to 
truly  understand  exactly  what 
cancer  was  doing  to  my  father 
and  it  was  not  until  I  overheard 
him  on  the  telephone  with  a  busi- 
ness associate  that  I  realized  what 
was  happening  to  my  family.  I 
heard  him  say  that  he  was  dying. 
He  never  knew  that  I  heard  and  I 
never  told  him,  but  Icried  silently 
and  I  grieved  in  my  own  way 
while  my  father  was  still  alive. 

This  isn't  a  piece  about  father/ 
daughterrelationships  orthe  man- 
agement of  grief.  There  is  not 
enough  room  on  a  page  to  recall 
the  torment  of  losing  my  father 
when  I  was  14.  This  is  a  piece 
about  cancer,  the  importance  of 
cancer  research  and  Cancer 
Awareness  month. 

It  was  not  until  I  passed  a  hum- 
ble booth  in  the  centre  of  Yorkdale 
mall  selling  bunches  of  daffodils 


for  a  few  dollars  and  plastic  daf- 
fodil pins  that  I  remembered  what 
month  it  was.  With  the  hustle  of 
school  and  another  academic  year 
winding  down,  it  is  almost  too 
easy  to  forget  the  importance  of 
this  month  to  the  hope  of  thou- 
sands of  Canadians  and  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  fought 
this  debilitating  disease  and  lost. 

I  remember  as  a  child,  soon 
after  losing  my  dad,  that  I  be- 
lieved there  was  a  conspiracy 
within  the  medical  community  to 
keep  the  cure  for  cancer  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  general  public.  I 
made  it  my  life's  mission  to  ex- 
pose the  cure  and  save  the  lives  of 
thousands.  Even  though  I  had 
lost  my  dad,  I  was  confident  I 
would  save  others  and  find  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  not  an- 
other child,  father,  mother,  sister 
or  brother  would  lose  their  life  to 
cancer. 

But  since  I  was  barely  making 
it  through  grade  10  math,  I  fig- 
ured a  life  in  medical  research 
was  not  an  alley  I  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  explore.  Gradu- 
ally, the  panic  of  the  belief  that 
the  evils  of  the  medical  commu- 


nity were  keeping  the  cure  secret 
faded,  and  I  looked  to  my  other 
optjons. 

I  have  always  said  if  I  win  a 
lottery  I  will  donate  a  large  sum  to 
cancer  research,  but  as  a  student, 
I  am  lucky  if  I  find  more  than  lint 
in  my  coat  pocket.  I  give  what  I 
can,  and  if  that  is  a  few  dollars  in 
exchange  for  a  bunch  of  daffodils 
that  will  brighten  my  apartment 
and  my  heart,  then  I  feel  I  have 
contributed  to  a  cause  that  is  well 
worth  any  money  I  can  spare.  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  lot.  If  every- 
one in  Canada  were  to  sacrifice 
even  a  single  looney,  cancer  re- 
search would  benefit  immensely. 

It  is  unfortunate  it  is  not  until 
we  watch  someone  fade  before 
our  very  eyes  that  we  realize  our 
own  mortality  and  the  very  value 
of  life.  Giving  to  cancer  research 
is  keeping  alive  the  hope  that 
someday  no  one  will  have  to  lose 
their  life  to  cancer  and  that  no  one 
will  ever  again  have  to  watch 
powerlessly  as  someone  they  love 
slips  from  their  life. 

Michele  Parent  is  the  Varsity's 
features  editor. 


Human  rights  for  the  unborn  needed 


BY  MIKE 
FILONIENKO 

Opposing  abortion  is  not  about 
controlling  women  or  imposing 
one's  religion  on  others.  The 
problem  with  our  justice  system 
is  that  it  has  a  loophole  that  per- 
mits the  possibility  of  human 
rights  abuse.  This  loophole  exists 
through  the  use  of  the  term  "per- 
son" in  guaranteeing  individual 
rights. 

The  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  states  that  "everyone 
has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  security  of  the  person  and  the 
right  not  to  be  deprived  thereof 
except  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  fundamental  jus- 
tice." 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  all 
human  beings  are  persons  and 
therefore  are  entitled  to  these 
rights,  and  that  only  those  hu- 
mans who  break  the  law  can  be 
deprived  of  certain  rights.  But 
this,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case. 


The  term  "person"  can  be  rede- 
fined by  a  Supreme  Court  to  le- 
gally exclude  certain  groups  in 
society.  A  disturbing  example  of 
this  occurred  in  the  United  States 
in  1856,  when  their  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  even  though 
black  people  were  human  beings, 
they  were  not  seen  as  "persons" 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Even  though 
this  ruling  was  eventually  re- 
versed, the  loophole  in  the  sys- 
tem still  exists. 

Abortion  on  demand  is  legal  in 
this  country  because  the  fetus  has 
no  rights  according  to  the  law.  It 
has  no  rights  because  it  is  not 
considered  a  "person."  But  why 
not?  No  one  can  deny  the  fetus  is 
a  member  of  the  same  species  as 
its  mother.  Women  are  persons; 
their  offspring  while  in  the  womb, 
are  not.  How  could  such  a  trav- 
esty occur? 

Many  arguments  have  been 
used  to  jusfify  the  fact  the  unborn 
are  denied  rights.  Some  say  that 
the  fetus  is  part  of  the  woman's 
body,  much  like  an  appendix,  and 


the  woman  has  sole  jurisdiction 
over  it. 

However,  the  fetus  has  its  own 
genetic  code,  from  conception, 
which  is  unique  and  different  from 
its  mother's.  Also,  it  has  a  heart- 
beat after  1 8  days,  organs  such  as 
eyes,  spinal  chord,  nervous  sys- 
tem, thyroid  gland,  lungs,  stom- 
ach, liver  and  kidneys,  and  intes- 
tines after  three-and-a-half  weeks, 
and  its  first  brain  waves  appear 
after  six  weeks.  To  claim  the  fe- 
tus is  just  another  part  of  a  wom- 
an's body  is  therefore  incorrect 
and  contrary  to  scientific  facts. 

Another  argument  is  that  the 
fetus  is  dependent  on  its  mother 
for  survival;  therefore  it  is  not 
human  "in  the  fullest  sense"  or  is 
not  alive,  but  rather  a  "potential 
life."  But  someone  cannot  be 
potentially  alive. 

Also,  what  does  "human  in  the 
fullest  sense"  mean?  One  is  ei- 
ther a  member  of  the  human  spe- 
cies or  not,  and  we  know  that 
women  given  birth  to  human  ba- 
bies. The  fact  that  fetuses  are  de- 


pendent on  their  mothers  does 
not  make  them  any  less  human  or 
les^  alive.  In  fact,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  a  fetus  and  a  two 
year-old  is  age;  the  two  year-old 
is  at  a  later  stage  of  development 
than  the  fetus.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  denying  human  rights 
to  human  fetuses. 

In  a  liberal  society,  the  rights 
of  one  person  end  when  they  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  another. 
Hence,  the  right  of  the  mother  to 
choose  should  be  guaranteed,  but 
should  end  at  the  point  when  the 
right  to  life  of  the  fetus  is  threat- 
ened. Only  by  providing  full  hu- 
man rights  to  the  unborn  can  we 
call  our  country  a  liberal  democ- 
racy. Otherwise,  what  guarantee 
do  we  have  that  others  such  as  the 
disabled,  the  old,  the  sick,  or  eth- 
nic groups,  will  someday  be 
labeled  "non-persons"  and  de- 
nied rights,  as  was  the  case  in 
Nazi  Germany? 

Mike  Filonienko  is  a  political 
science  specialist  at  U  ofT. 


SiENA  mm  MUSIC 
INST^UTE  (Florence) 


Culture,  language,  travel,  con- 
certs, CrediVnon-credit  Rome,  Venice,  3  days  ir» 
Switzerland.  Students,  Grads,  Professionals;  July 
1 5  to  August  1 7,  Cost  $1 735.  Special  low  cost 
charter  flight;  Write/call: 

SESSIONI  SENESE  PER  LA  MUSICA  E  L'ARTE 

Director,  595  Prospect  Rd.,  Waterbury,  CT  06706 
203-754-5741 


Dr.  Dermot  Daly 

FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 

TEL:  963*9235 
86  BLOORST.  W.,  SUITE  202 
BAY/BLOOR  (CLOSE  TO  BODYSHOP) 


TELEMARKETERS  / 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

Become  part  of  a  progressive  team-oriented  . 
organization: 

•  Daytime,  evening  and  weekend  shifts 
available,  Mon.  -  Sat. 

•  Phone  sales 

•  Working  in  a  dynamic,  friendly  environment 

•  Easy  access,  downtown  location 

•  Training  provided 

•  Guaranteed  $9.50/hr.  +  opportunity  for 
advancement 

•  Using  your  keyboarding  experience 

Please  call  (416)  922-4711  for  an  appointment 


mm  MANPOWER 

^H^V      u  t.\P(  )riAi(Y  sehvicel; 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CAR  OWNERS 


Share  a  ride 
&  save  big 


$! 


ALLOSrOP 


UPON 
PRESENTATION  OF 
THIS  AD  DRIVERS 
GET  A  FREE 
MEMBERSHIP 


MONTREAL  26$*  I     OTTAWA  24$* 


QUEBEC  41$*     I  NEW  YORK  40$* 


VANCOUVER,  FLORIDA  &  OTHERS 
•PRICES  PER  PASSENGER 
12  Offices  across  Canada  -  $7  membership  Card 
I.D.  required  for  both  Drhrers  &  Passengers 
Established  1983 


MONTTtEAL  98M032  •  TORONTO  S31-76«8  •  OTTAWA  562-8348 


DE^IL 


1995 
RAIL  PASS  RATES 

in  Canadian  Dollars 
EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  1,  1995 


Ieurailpass  pri 

EURAIL  YOUTHPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 

15  DAYS                  NEW  PASS 

$558 

1  MONTH 

$810 

2  MONTHS 

$1076 

'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under  26  years  old  on  their  first  doy  c 

>f  travel 

EURAIL  YOUTH  FLEXIPASS*  -  2ND  ClASS 

5  DAYS  IN  2  MONTHS 

$357 

TODAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$558 

15  DAYS  IN  2  MONTHS 

$756 

'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under  26  years  old  on  their  first  day  <: 

)f  travel 

GERMAN  RAIL  PASS  PR 

ICES 

YOUTHPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 

5  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$194 

10  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$264 

15  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$334 

'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under  26  yeors  old  on  their  first  day 

af  travel 

EUROPASS 
50%  DISCOUNT 

for  2nd  person  in  party  of  two  travelling  in  1st  Class. 


EUROPASS  PRICES 


For  travel  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain  &  Switzerland. 

Select  the  countries  you  wont  to  visit  and  the  travel  days  desired.  Countries 
must  be  selected  at  time  of  purchase  and  must  be  adjacent  to  each  other. 
The  following  associated  countries  may  be  added  at  on  extra  charge: 
Austria,  Greece,  Belgium,  Luxembourg  &  Portugal. 

ADULT  YOUTH* 
TRAVEL  IN  3  COUNTRIES        1ST  CLASS  2ND  CLASS 


5  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$392 

$278 

6  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$446 

$318 

7  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$500 

$358 

TRAVEL  IN  4  COUNTRIES 

8  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$554 

$398 

9  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$608 

$438 

10  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$662 

$478 

TRAVEL  IN  5  COUNTRIES 

1 1  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$716 

$518 

12  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$770 

$558 

13  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$824 

$598 

14  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$878 

$638 

15  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$932 

$678 

Certain  rules  and 
'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under 

regulations  apply. 
26  years  old  on  their 

first  doy  of  trovel. 

STUDENTS! 

NOW  YOU  CAN  TRAVEL  IN  STYLE! 

With  the  50%  discount,  two  1  st  Class 
Europasses  cost  only  $16-$21  more  per  person 
than  two  2nd  Class  Youth  Europasses. 


To  order  European  Rail  Passes,  call 


PROMINENT  TRAVEL 
(416)  695-0838 


MENTION  THIS  AD  AND  RECEIVE  A  fffff  TRAVEL  BAG 
OR  BACKPACK  WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  YOUR 
EUROPEAN  RAIL  PASS! 


8      A  Year  In  The  Life  Of  The  Varsity 


Thursday,  April  6,  I995 


The  Varsity's  best  quotes  o'the  year 


They  can  nab  them  when  they 
come  back  to  do  laundry: 

"We  are  a  liiile  more  vigourous. 
We  will  make  every  effort  to  en- 
sure that  the  student  is  aware  of 
their  obligation.  Usually  contact 
with  parents  is  enough." 

Education  minister  David 
Cooke  tells  Ontario  students  that 
if  they  don 't  pay  off  their  student 
loans,  they  'II  be  sent  to  bed  with- 
out any  dessert. 

But  what  about  no  people? 

"No  alcohol,  no  events,  no 
pub." 

SAC  president  Gareth 
Spanglett,  on  the  possible  demise 
of  the  Hangar,  as  admin  with- 
holds alcohol  shipments  to  SAC 
to  get  them  to  pay  up  their  Cam- 
pus Beverage  Service  bills. 

So  what  do  you  do  with  your 
ying? 

'The  penis  is  supplemental  to 
the  yang." 

Chinese  herbalist  Xuazhang 
Cai  on  the  how  seal  penises  fit 
into  contemporary  Chinese  medi- 


cine. 

A  paper  only  the  Toronto  Sun 
would  censor: 

"It's  offensive.  I  can  see  why 
people  might  get  offended  by  it. 
If  the  campus  thinks  it's  offen- 
sive, yank  it." 

Toronto  Sun  managing  editor 
Mike  Strobel,  champion  of  taste 
and  virtue,  passes  judgement  on 
the  "UofTSun." 

I  don't  think  we're  in  Kansas 
anymore,  Toto: 

"It  had  10  be  an  incredibly  small 
person  to  fit  through.  The  win- 
dow only  opens  45  degrees." 

Campus  cop  Sam  D'Angelo 
points  to  evidence  of  a 
munchkin  computer- theft  ring 
on  campus. 

U  of  T  administrators  never 
die.  Or  change,  it  seems: 

"You  have  to  move  out  of  the 
way  when  he's  walking  towards 
you  or  he'll  walk  right  through 
you." 

Danielle  Urqhart,  who  runs  a 


Toronto  ghost  tour,  talks  about 
the  ghost  of  Trinity  College 
founder  John  Strachan. 

How  to  make  it  in  foreign  af- 
fairs: 

"What  do  you  want?  Someone 
who's  capable  of  running  an  or- 
ganization, or  a  patsy?" 

Angus  Robertson,  former  Ca- 
nadian diplomat,  showing  us 
what  it  takes  to  make  it  as  far  as 
he  did  in  his  nation 's  service. 

This  is  your  brain.  This  is  your 
brain  on  beer: 

"Wee  'ere  at  da  BFC  r  out- 
raged in  lite  'ov  recent  incidents. 
First  u  try  and  gyp  uz  on  da' 
ransome  demandz  and  now  'des 
ELF  [Elvis  Liberation  Front]  f! 
ups  r  trying  2  steal  'da  spotlight." 

From  a  ransom  note  received 
by  SAC  prez  Gareth  Spanglett 
from  the  Engineering  Brute  Force 
Committe,  who  kidnapped  his 
beloved  Elvis  bust. 

Gee,  thanks  for  clearing  that 
up: 

"It  was  a  farce,  pretty  disas- 
trous, totally  a  failure  on  their 
part. 

"So  it  was  pretty  bad." 

Mike  D'Angelo,  Ryerson  stu- 
dent prez,  on  meeting  with  slice, 
dice,  arui  slash  minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy. 

Actually,  they're  aiming  for 
your  wallet: 

"Don't  answer  the  questions, 
because  they're  going  to  be  used 
to  shoot  you  in  the  fool." 

McGill  student  Melissa 
Redmond  on  her  encounter  with 
Axworthy 's  social  policy  reform 
"consultation. " 

Neither  will  a  court  room  with 
Kato  Kaelin.  What's  your 


point? 

"I  honestly  think  any  rally  with 
Moxy  Fru vous  at  it  won '  t  be  taken 
seriously." 

Second-year  student  Mark 
Rose  explains  why  the  Jan.  25 
rally  sucks. 

Campus  Human  Rights  Party 
Animal: 

"That's  my  ultimate  goal,  to 
make  sure  people  are  having  fun 
and  that  they're  not  being  bogged 
down  by  politics,  politics,  poli- 
tics all  the  time." 

Wild  and  crazy  guy  Albert  Luk 
gives  a  new  dimension  to  the  title 
of  SAC  Human  Rights  Officer. 

Ah,  the  good  old  days  of  inden- 
tured servitude: 

"In  our  day  and  age,  it's  very 
difficult  to  steal  people.  If  Gareth 
thinks  we  stole  Brian  he  must 
have  thought  he  owned  him." 

David  Neelands,  AVP  for  stu- 
dent affairs,  laments  the  passing 
of  the  days  of  head  hunting,  as 
the  administration  acquires  the 
services  of  SAC 's  former  ad  man 
for  its  handbook. 

And  they  told  two  friends,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on... 

"In  1988,  I  had  more  calls  at 
my  office  about  my  hair  than  the 
GST  and  Free  Trade  combined." 

Barbara  McDougall.  former 
Tory  cabinet  minister,  tells  stu- 
den  ts  about  her  hair  ra ising  days 
in  the  government. 

A  wakening  to  the  power  of  roy- 
alties: 

'I'm  supposed  to  do  a  reading 
but  you  can  all  read  the  book 
yourselves." 

Oliver  Sacks  speaking  at  Con 
Hall  about  his  new  book,  reminds 
us  that  even  coot  neurologists 
can  be  lazy  asses. 


If  you  don't  know  where  the 
name  of  a  placecomes 
from...just  clear-cut  it,  dammit! 

"As  for  the  name  Algoma,  I 
don't  know  where  they  got  that 
from.  It  sounds  nice,  though." 

Ron  Reffel,  Ministry  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  talking  head,  on 
his  area  of  expertise,  cutting  down 
trees. 

Northern  Ontario:  a  bitch  to 
mow: 

"Sure  there  are  some  areas 
which  are  road-free.  But  so  is  my 
backyard.  You  don't  call  that  a 
road-free  area." 

Reffel  again,  explaining  why 
it's  okay  to  clear-cut  Northern 
Ontario. 

Why?  Does  he  shed? 

"I  even  offered  to  have  [New 
Edition  editor  Matthew  Vadum] 
over  to  my  house — and  you  can 
imagine  he's  not  the  kind  of  per- 
son I  want  in  my  house." 

New  College  VP  Leslie 
Riedstra  on  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice. 

Why  are  they  there?  The  ambi- 
ance? 

"I  don't  do  blood  testing,  but  I 
make  sure  no  one  here  is  drunk." 

Michael  McCarthy.  SAC  pub 
manager,  on  how  to  make  sure 
everyone  is  having  good,  clean, 
fun. 

But  at  least  I  never  show  up 
late: 

"There's  nothing  more  dead- 
ening in  a  way  than  thinking  to 
one's  self  or  talking  toone'sself." 

Political  science  professor 
Janice  Stein  on  why  teaching 
makes  you  slowly  go  insane. 

DEFUSE  a  bomb?  Are  you 
mad? 


"We're  trained  not  to  touch  it. 
It 'd  be  nice  to  be  heroes  and  whip 
it  outside. ..but  we  don't  take  any 
chances." 

Metro  Police  sergeant  Robert 
Cooper  on  what  the  bomb  squad 
does  in  the  age  of  safe  sex:  don 't 
move  the  bomb:  it  might  blow  up. 

All  creatures  great  and  small. 
Especially  small: 

"It's  clear  we're  going  to  have 
to  do  some  [public  relations)  on 
behalf  of  rats.  Someone's  actu- 
ally suggested  a  Rat  Awareness 
day." 

Don  Roebuck.  U  of  T  animal 
rights  activist  and  champion  of 
pestilence-ridden  scavengerseve- 
ryM'here. 

compiled  by 
Brenda  Goldstein,  David 
Chokroun  and  David  Alan 
Barry 


LOOK  SMART  LOOK  SMAWT  LOOK  SMART  LOO 


Best  choice 
-best  price! 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 


214  College  Street  at  St  George  •  416/978-7919 

Mon-Fri  9am-6pm.  Sat  10am-5pm.  Sun  12noon-5pm 

'OOT  XMVMIS  MOOT  XMVMIS  MOOT  XMVIWS  M001 


for  the  first  time  ever... 
3  great  locations  Varsity,  Picltering,  Beifield 

CLUB  MONACO 

warehouse  sale  event 

Incredible  savings  on  men's  and  women's  seasonal  merchandise.  Stock  replenished  daily. 

April  5th  -  April  9th 

Wednesday  9am  -  8pm  Thursday  11am  -  8pm  Friday  11am  -  8pm 
Saturday  10am  6pm  Sunday  11am  5pm  *Pickering  only:  Sunday  11am  7pm 


Varsity  Arena 

East  Side  of  Varsity  Stadium 
275  Bloor  Street  West 
(St.George  Subway-Bedford  St.  Exit) 


Pickering  Metro  East  Trade  Centre 

1899  Brock  Rd..  East  Hall.  Pickering 
(Highway  401  &  Brock  Rd.) 
Lots  of  free  parking. 


Cash,  Debit  Card,  Visa  or  Mastercard. 


BetfieM  Warehouse 

260  Belfield  Rd. 
(Beifield  Rd.  and  Highway  27) 
Lots  of  free  parking. 
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Eli  Kassner  directs  the 

Guitar  Orchestra 

Iter  Hall.  Edward  Johnson  Building 
8pm 
Admission  Free 
978-3744 


BAROQUE  Orchestra 

Choir  &  Soloists,  Kevin  Mallon, 

director  join  w  ith  the  Baroque 
Dancers,  director  to  celebrate  the 
300th  Anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Henry  Purcell.  They  perform 
Purcell's 

THE  TEMPEST 

8pm 

Tickets  S15/S10  at  the  Box  Office 
978-3744 


.ast  17  ay 


asses 

Leningrad 
Cowboys  Go 
America 

Aki  Kaurismaki.  1989  (Finland) 

Hapless  Finnish  rock  band  (the 

Sleepy  Sleepers)  travels  across 

America  in  a  Cadillac 
presented  by  Cinema  Studies 

Student  Union  and  sponsored  by 

SAC 

7pm 
Innis  College 


Biriiit  Rohde.  Universitv  of  Toronto 

"Das  Weib  muB  aus  der 
Welt":  Der  Philosoph 
Otto  Weininger  und 

SEINE  BEDEUTUNG  FUR  DIE 
LITERARISCHE  MODERNE 

Combination  Room,  Trinity  College 
8pm 


14 

Enter  the 
Dragon 

Robert  Clouse,  1973 

(U.S./Hong  Kong) 
Angry  martial  arts  student  avenges 
the  death  of  his  brother 
presented  by  Cinema  Studies 
Student  Union  and  sponsored  by 
SAC 

7pm 
Innis  College 


15 

GospelFest 

'95 

"MAKE  A  JOYFUL  NOISE" 
with  The  African  Canadian  Student 
Association  Gospel  Choir,  The  Le  Moyne 
Gospel  Choir  (from  Syracuse  New  York), 
True  Gospel  Ensemble  (from  Brooklyn 
New  York)  &  others! 

7pm 

Hart  House  Theatre 

Tickets  (by  Donation) 

TICKETS: 

Students  $8 
Non-Students  $10 


16 

Easter 
SunJay 


17 


Ontario  Goethe  Society  presents  the  film 

Faust 

This  is  the  famous  Grundgens  version  of 
Goethe's  Faust  in  which  he  co-starts  as 
Mephisto 

Room  205,  Claude  T.  Bissell  Building 
(North  Wing  of  Robarts  Library) 


7:30  pm 


19 


Ontario  Goethe  Society  presents 

Literary  Reading  Circle 

■  Combination  Room,  Trinity  College 


7:30  pm 


28&29 


The  Opera  Division  presents  program  1  of 

Opera  Excerpts 

MacMillan  Theatre 

Edward  Johnson  Building 
8pm 

Tickets  SI 0/$5 

Box  Office  978-3744 


MAY 


4 


The  Hungarian  Student  Club 

presents 

The  Year-End 
Hungarian 
Dinner  &  Dance 

A  Semi-Formal  Dinner  with 
Hungarian  Dinner  &  Dance 

6:00  pm 

Matyas  Cellar 
840  St.  Clair  Street  West 
Contact  Ida  at  595-5917 
or  Susan  at  977-1715 


5  &6 


The  Opera  Division  presents  program  2  of 

Opera  Excerpts 

MacMillan  Theatre 

Edward  Johnson  Building 
8pm 

Tickets  $10/$5 

Box  Office  978-3744 


8 


The  Ontario  Goethe  Society  presents  the 
film 

FUNF  MILLIONEN  SUCHEN 
EINEN  ERBEN 

(Five  Million  Looking  for  an  Heir)  Black 
&  White,  87  minutes,  1938  in  German  with 

NO  English  subtitles.  Director  Carl  Boese 

with  Heinz  Ruhmann. 

A  salesman  can  inherit  five  million  dollars 

from  his  deceased  uncle  in  America  if  he 

proves  he  is  happily  married.  However,  his 

cousin  (played  by  the  same  actor)tries  to 

sabotage  his  efforts 

7:30  pm 

Admission  $5 

Rm  205,  Claude  T  Bissell  Buiding 

(North  Wing  of  Robarts  Library) 
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Thursday,  April  6,  1995 


A  Year  In  The  Life  Of  The  Varsity  9 


Best  &  Worst  of  1994-95 


Best  quote  machine:  Students' 
Administrative  Council  President 
Gareth  Spanglett. 

Worst  quote  machine:  Arts  and 
Science  dean  Marsha  Chandler. 

Worst  excuse  for  not  returning 
Varsity  phone  calls:  Marsha 
Chandler,  who  told  us  she  didn't 
realize  that  when  we  called  her,  it 
meant  that  we  actually  wanted 
her  to  call  us  back. 

Worst  excuse  for  not  giving  an 
interview:  "If  you  don't  know 
who  I  am,  then  I  don't  know  why 
you're  talking  to  me,"  given  by 
Avie  Bennett,  president  of 
McClelland  and  Stewart  Books. 

Best  U  of  T  administrator  for 
returning  phone  calls:  David 
Neelands,  head  of  student  serv- 
ices. 


Best  U  of  T  administrator  for 
returning  phone  calls  on  a  cel- 
lular phone  while  on  his  way  up 
to  the  cottage:  U  of  T's  vice- 
provost  for  everything,  Dan  Lang. 

Best  U  of  T  administrator  for 
telling  it  like  it  is:  David 
Neelands. 

Best  government  official  for 
giving  the  government  line: 

Revenue  Canada  spokesperson 
Collete  Gentes-Hawn,  for  insist- 
ing that  Customs  Canada  does 
not  discriminate  against  gay  and 
lesbian  material  at  the  border. 

Best  campus  activist  for  being 
accessible  and  articulate:  Won- 
der Woman  Andrea  Calver,  of 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group. 

Worst  campus  activist  for 


Pretty  boy  Mike,  ugly  boy  Dave. 


VARSITY  INDEX  1994-95 


Nmnber  of  sueky  letters  from 
members  of  the  Students*  Ad- 
miniMrative  Council,  complain- 
ing about  our  SAG  coverage:  1 7 

Number  of  times  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence dean  Marsha  Chandler  re- 
turned Vitrsity  phone  caBs:  1 

Number  of  stent's  involving  ani- 
mal rights  activists:  7 
Number  of  stories  aiJOUt  a  stu- 
dent getting  stacked  bv  a  big 
bird:  1 

Number  of  lile-size  cardboard 
cutouts  of  peopie  stolen  by  Var- 
sity review  staff;  2 
Number  of  times  the  severed 
head  of  one  of  these  cutouts  and 
his  dog  appeared  in  the  paper;  1 

Number  of  front  page  photos: 
52 

Namberof  front  page  photos  in 
colour;- 15 

:  Number  of  front  page  photos  of 
people  holding  protest  signs:  7 
Number  of  frojit  page  colour 
photos  that  featured  a  whole 
k>tta  Pez  dispensers:  1 

Number  of  times  we  got  the 
issue  number  wrong  on  tlie  ban- 
ncc:  0 

Number  of  yearspre^ious  years 
we've  gone  without  ever  getting 


the  voliiBie  rtomber  wron  g  at  least 
once:0 

Number  of  photographers  claim- 
ing to  be  "Varsity  st^f  who  har- 
assed women:  2 

Number  of  stories  about  the 
Internet:  9 

Ntjmber  of  hardeore  pom  photos, 
accessible  on  the  Internet,  run  in 
the  Varsity:  1 

Number  of  ieky;  guys  who  showed 
up  at  the  Varsity  to  find  twit  more 
about  acquiring  such  materia!  on 

the  Internet:  1 

Number  of  stories  about  the  fed- 
eral governtncnt'sproposaltocut 
S2.6  billion  from  post-secondary 
education  funding:  23 
Number  of  stories  about  the  Nov. 
14  protest  on  Parli^ent  Hill  to 
protest  the  etiis:  5 
Numljer  of  stories  about  the  na- 
tion-wide strike  on  Jan.  25  to 
protest  the  cuts:  16 
Number  of  Varsity  staff  covering 
the  flatioa-wiie  strike:  13 
Numbcjr  of  Varsity  staff  covering 
the  nation»wide  strike  appearing 
in  the  froat  page  photo  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail:  1 

Number  of  times  the  Varsity  has 
been  plagiari/cd:  3 
Number  of  titnes  someone  from 
the  Varsity:      had  their  staff 


status  remo  ved  because  the>' pla- 
giarized; i 

Number  of  stories  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  SACpresident  Gareth 
Spaaglett's  bust  of  Elvis:  10 
According  to  aJI  Varsity  staff  but 
otte,  the  number  of  unnecessary 
stories  oii  the  disappearance  of 
SAC  pr6si<teJtt  Gareth  Spatigiett' s 
Elvis  bust;  9 

Number  of  stories  on  the  New 
College  Council  shutting  down 
their  coitegc  paper,  tlie  New  Edi- 
tion: ? 

Number  of  Varsity  staff  who  think 
Elvis  could  kick  Matt  Vadum's 
assiiia-ffght;  62 

Number  of  Varsity  staff  pay- 
ing coajugal  visits  to  each 
other:  6 

Number  of  Varsity  staff  paying 
conjugal  visits  to  themselves:  4, 
but  we  know  there  are  lots  more 
who  wou1dJi*t  admit  to  it 

Number  of  sports  articles  written 
by  Sports  Editor  Valia  Reinsalu 
(not  including  shorts);  86 
Number  of  sports  artidesby  writ- 
ers other  than  Valia:  77 
AmouHt  of  money  Yalta  saved 
for  the  Department  of  Athletics 
and  Recreation  meeting  by  cor- 
recting their  budget  figures: 
$45,000 


Number  of  times  the  Varsity 
ni;  ws  editor  and  wire  editor  have 
been  forcibly  removed  from  the 
U  of  T  bookstore  by  police:  1 

Numberof  tiuKsthe  words  "fuck 
with  the  Pope"  have  app^^arcd 
together  in  a  hcadUnc;  2 

Number  of  stories  about  buses 
for  the  deaf;  1 

Number  of  tmies  housemates  of 
Varsity  staff  have  been  ijuoted 
for  stories:  5 

Number  of  very  nodcablc  times 
our  priijtef  fijcked  up  the  paper: 
7  <ai  least) 

Nuffiber  of  times  a  staff  member 
got  their  name  above  the  ban- 
ner; 1 

Number  of  pages  we  printed  this 
year:  1,008 

Number  of  secret  messages  hid- 
den (in  very  small  type)  in  the 
paper;  42 

Number  of  different  colours 
used  in  the  Varsity  banner;  9 

Averagenumberof  years  it  takes 
a  Varsity  staffer  to  complete  an 
undergradviate  degree:  12 


Number  of  students  at  the  Jan.  25  student  protest:  1012,  no  1013,  no. 


launching  into  polemics  as  to 
why  we  should  save  all  the  cock- 
roaches of  the  world:  Don 

Roebuck  of  Animal  Rights  Ad- 
vocates of  U  of  T. 

Best  screw-up  by  U  of  T  scien- 
tists to  come  to  light  in  an  insur- 
ance report:  losing  a  $42,000 
probe  down  a  hole  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Worst  band  at  a  national  stu- 
dent protest  against  massive 
federal  cuts  to  post-secondary 
education:  Moxy  Fmvous. 

Best  idea  for  a  Varsity  field 
trip:  going  down  to  Kensington 
Market  to  get  photos  of  turbot. 

Worst  result  of  a  Varsity  field 
trip:  got  plenty  of  photos  of  tur- 
bot, but  photographer  forgot  to 
advance  film. 

Varsity  staff  member  with  the 
worst  case  of  "discus  repetitus," 


a  common  medical  condition 
involving  the  non-stop  playing 
of  recently-acquired  CDs: 

Conan  Tobias. 

Worst  co-ordination  at  a  Var- 
sity staff  party:  David  Alan 
Barry,  who  managed  to  smash  a 
chandelier  with  achairat  the  Duke 
of  Glouster. 

Most  photographic  campus 
personality:  Arts  and  Science 
Students'  Union  president 
Michael  O'Brian  Walker. 

Least  photographic  campus 
personality:  new  SAC  vice- 
president  for  finance,  David 
Ruddell. 

And  would  you  like  cheese 
with  that  whine?:  tie  be- 
tween new  SAC  vice-presi- 
dent for  administration,  Greg 
Todd  and  new  Newspaper 
editor-in-chief,  Matthew  C. 
Vadum. 


The  bestest  linguist  and  activist  to  visit  U  of  T 
this  year:  Noam. 


BLACK  ICE.  5.7%.  ALC./V©L  eNLY  $24  f@R  24.' 
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Newspaper  ethics  out  tlie  window 


Statement  of  Principles  aboiislied  by  editors 


BY  CoNAN  Tobias 
Varsity  Staff 

The  chair  of  Ryerson  Universi- 
ty's journalism  school  said  a  re- 
cent decision  by  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
amounts  to  abolishing  the  ethics 
of  the  newspaper  industry. 

A  Jan.  27  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation's editorial  committee 
voted  to  do  away  with  the  asso- 
ciation's Statement  of  Principles. 

The  statement  is  an  ethics  and 
standards  guide  instructing  news- 
papers how  to  fairly  and  accu- 
rately cover  news  stories.  It  has 
been  in  existence  since  1977. 

John  Miller,  an  editorial  com- 
mittee member  and  chair  of 
Ryerson's  School  of  Journalism, 
says  the  decision  has  a  symbolic 
impact. 

"It  doesn't  mean  that  papers 
won't  have  a  code,"  he  said. 
"Many  papers  have  their  guide- 
lines. 

"But  it  means  the  industry 
won't  have  anything  to  live  up  to. 
It's  not  going  to  effect  the  quality 
of  the  papers,  but  it  was  always 
something  journalists  could  read 
coming  into  the  business." 

According  to  Miller,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  out  of  fear  that  the 
statement  could  somehow  be  in- 
criminating in  court. 

Miller  said  that  legal  council 
for  many  of  the  association's 
members,  including  Thomson 
Newspaper's  Michael  Doody, 
believed  that  certain  sectors  of 
the  statement,  (for  example  fair 
reporting]  could  be  used  against 
member  papers  in  court  if  it  was 
somehow  proved  that  a  paper  had 
not  reported  a  story  fairly. 

"They  couldn't  point  to  a  spe- 
cific problem."  he  said,  "only 
potential  ones." 

Brian  Cantlcy,  director  of  edi- 


torial services  for  the  the  associa- 
tion, said  he  believes  the  state- 
ment will  not  simply  be  scrapped, 
but  will  possibly  be  replaced  with 
a  mission  statement  that  reflects 
the  changes  in  the  industry  since 
1977. 

He  said  the  idea  of  a  "State- 
ment of  Principles"  was  outdated. 

"Many  newspapers  don'  i  agree 
with  them  anymore,"  he  said,  "es- 
pecially when  most  papers  have 


their  own  statements. 

"The  principles  were  not  bind- 
ing on  anyone,  they  were  only 
meant  as  a  guidance — something 
for  them  to  achieve.  Since  the 
statement  was  written,  press  coun- 
cils have  been  created  and  om- 
budsmen have  been  set  up  in 
newsrooms." 

Colin  Mackenzie,  deputy  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  said  he  understands  the 


potential  problem. 

'^Looking  at  the  age  we  are  in, 
the  association  was  afraid  that 
such  a  code  would  lead  to  action 
against  us,"  he  said.  "If  we'd  done 
some  sort  of  bad  thing  to  some- 
one, they  could  sue  us  based  on 
our  own  code  of  conduct.  It's 
probably  good  to  say  you're  not 
going  to  do  bad  things,  but  in  the 
current  market  place,  it  doesn't 
make  sense  to  do  bad  things  any- 


way." 

Mackenzie  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve abolishing  the  Statement  of 
Principles  would  lead  toadecline 
in  the  quality  of  Canadian  jour- 
nalism. 

He  said  the  Globe  still  had  its 
own  code  of  conduct. 

Rick  Salutin,  a  Globe  and  Mail 
columnist  and  U  of  T  lecturer, 
said  he  doubted  the  removal  of 
the  statement  would  make  any 


difference,  as  it  was  rarely  used. 

"It  is  scary  when  they  take  it 
away,  anyway,  though,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  feel  in  the  newsroom.  I  do 
think  these  things  have  an  atmos- 
pheric effect  on  people." 

Lawyer  Michael  Doody  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  ethics 
decision.  The  editorial  board  of 
the  association  will  hold  a  final 
vote  on  the  statement's  abolish- 
ment on  Apr.  5. 


Research  council  continues  to  promote  women  and  science 

Program  stays  afloat  in  sea  of  cuts 


BY  MiCHELA  PaSQUALI 
Varsity  Staff 

Despite  recent  government  cut- 
backs in  education,  a  mentorship 
program  promoting  women  in  the 
sciences  will  continue,  the  gov- 
ernment announced  last  week. 

The  National  Research  Coun- 
cil's Women  in  Engineering  and 
Sciences  Program  was  established 
in  1991.  The  Canada-wide  pro- 
gram is  open  to  female  under- 
graduates interested  in  pursuing 
studies  in  engineering  and  the 
sciences. 

Twenty-five  students  are 
placed  with  "mentors;"  engineers 
or  scientists  in  their  field  of  inter- 
est and  work  for  a  penod  of  four 
months. 

The  program  was  developed  to 
encourage  women  to  pursue  stud- 
ies in  the  sciences,  an  area  where 
they  are  under-represented,  says 
the  NRC  s  Carole  Greffe. 

"We  found  that  women  were 
highly  underrepresenled  in  these 
areas  of  study,"  she  said.  'The 
program  gives  women  experience 
in  the  lab  and  encourages  them  to 
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pursue  their  studies  in  these  ar- 
eas." 

Greffe  says  the  program  is  a 
success  because  most  of  the 
women  that  participated  in  the 
program's  first  year  have  contin- 
ued on  in  the  sciences. 

"Of  the  women  that  were  in- 
volved in  the  program  in  1991, 
88  per  cent  have  decided  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  at  the  M  A.  or 
Ph.D.  level,"  she  said. 

H.M.  Van  Driel,  a.sscKiale  chair 
of  the  undergraduate  physics  de- 
partment, says  the  number  of 
women  studying  science  at  U  of 
T  is  low,  but  has  been  increasing 
steadily. 

'Twenty-five  years  ago.  only 
one  or  two  first-year  physics  stu- 
dents out  of  100  were  women.  In 
last  year's  first-year  course,  some- 
thing like  15  out  of  100  students 
were  women,"  said  Van  Driel. 

'The  percentages  are  still  low. 
|Women|  need  all  the  suppon 
and  encouragement  we  can  give 
ihcm,"  he  said. 

'The  [recent)  cutbacks  come 
at  an  unfortunate  time,  just  when 
the  numbers  arc  increasing, "  said 
Van  Driel.  "Universities  and  the 
National  Research  Council  arc 
trying  to  find  other  resources  to 
fill  in  the  gap." 

In  February,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment announced  in  was  cut- 
ting $77  million  to  science,  tech- 
nology and  research  funding. 

Both  the  Natural  Science  and 
Engineering  Research  Council 
and  the  S(K"ial  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council  l(X)k 
a  14  per  cent  cut  in  their  base 
budget.  The  two  councils'  com- 
bined budget  will  fall  from  $595 
to  $563  million  this  year  alone. 


Environmental  Commissioner's 
EarltiWeei(  Open  House— April  18-21, 1995 


Celebrate  Earth  Week  25  during  Open  House  Week  at  the 
Environmental  Commissioner's  Office  (ECO). 

Come  visit  our  in-house  public  Resource  Centre,  meet  Ontario's 
first  Environmental  Commissioner,  discover  your  new  environ- 
mental rights  and  join  us  for  refreshments. 

Kick-OffTo  ECO  Earth  Week  Open  House 
2  -  6  p.m.,  April  18 

ECO  Earth  Week  Open  House 
2  ■  5  p.m.,  April  19  ■  21 


1075  Bay  St..  Suite  605 
Toronto  M5S  2BI 
Phone:  (416)  325-3377  < 


between  Welleslev  &  Bloor) 


Toll  free:  1-800-7014454 


The  ECO,  an  independent  agency  of  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
promotes  the  Environmental  Bill  of  Rights  by  facilitating 
public  participation  and  reviewing  governmental  account- 
ability for  environmental  decision-making. 


With  so  many  other  programs 
being  cut.  any  program  like  the 
National  RescarchCouncil'sihat 
promotes  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  sciences  is  some- 
thing to  celebrate,  says  Rona 
Abramovitch.  of  U  of  T's  Status 
of  Women  Office. 

"It's  good  to  kiww  that  there  is 
something  that  hasn't  been  cut." 
she  said. 

Ruby  Nayyar,  president  of  the 
Engineering  Society,  says  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  in  engineering,  but  adds 
that  she  would  like  to  see  more 
significant  increases. 

Twenty  percent  of  students  in 


engineering  are  women,  accord- 
ing to  Nayyar. 

She  said  the  problem  of  the 
under-representation  of  women 
in  the  sciences  originates  in  the 
high  schotils.  where  most  women 
get  discouraged  from  pursuing 
studies  in  the  science. 

"Female  students  are  fore- 
warned before  they  even  get  (to 
university!  about  engineering 
[programs]." 

To  succeed,  women  need 
mentorship  programs  like  the 
NRCs  or  improvements  in  fi- 
nancial aid,  not  affirmative  ac- 
tion, she  says. 

"Women  don't  want  to  just  fill 


a  quota.  They  want  lo  get  ac- 
cepted on  their  own  merits,"  she 
said. 

"There  were  lots  of  programs 
out  there  that  offered  women 
$l,0(X)  towards  their  tuition,  if 
they  applied  to  engineering  pro- 
grams. But  (such  incentives) 
won't  infiuence  |students|  that 
much.  They  attract  students,  but 
tuition  is  going  up  everywhere 
and  $  1 ,000  won't  help  that  much 
any  more,"  said  Nayyar. 

Students  interested  in  apply- 
ing for  the  NRC  Women  in  Engi- 
neering and  Sciences  Program 
should  look  for  information  and 
application  forms  at  the  campus 
awards  office. 


Prichard  debates  Thobani 

Accountability  in  tlie 
age  of  fiscal  restraint 


BY  Andrew  Potter 
Varsity  Staff 

The  notions  of  accountability  and  autonomy  within 
the  university  system,  far  from  being  mutually 
exclusive,  arc  in  fact  complementary  notions,  ac- 
cording to  the  members  of  a  panel  di.scussion  held 
at  Hart  House  Theatre  on  Tuesday. 

Although  the  discussion  was  entitled  "Account- 
ability vs.  Autonomy — the  University  in  an  Age  of 
Fi.scal  Restraint",  all  four  members  of  the  panel 
emphasised  that  the  two  notions  were  not  mutually 
exclusive. 

"I  was  concerned  by  the  title,"  said  University  of 
Toronto  president  and  panellist  Robert  Prichard. 
'These  (accountability  and  autonomy]  are  highly 
complementary,  rather  than  in  principle  in  tension." 

Beyond  this  basic  agreement,  the  four  panellists 
took  very  different  approaches  to  the  discussion. 
Opening  the  discussion  was  professor  Graeme 
Davies,  the  chief  executive  of  the  higher  education 
funding  council  for  England. 

6avie$  outlined  the  role  played  by  the  council  in 
distributing  $9  billion  (CDN)  in  public  funds  to  the 
151  universities  antl  colleges  in  England.  He  illus- 
trated the  complementary  of  accountability  and 
autonomy  by  showing  that  while  the  schools  are 
ultimately  accountable  to  the  council  for  how  they 
spend  their  money,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  free- 
dom. 

"The  money  is  given  in  a  block  grant,  which 
gives  a  framework  within  which  the  institution  can 
use  the  money  in  a  very  broad  way,"  said  Davies. 

Following  Davies,  Prichard  argued  that  each 
institution  needs  to  be  autonomous,  saying  that 
autonomy  allows  for  flexibility  and  responsiveness 
to  the  needs  of  the  community.  He  offered  U  of  T  as 
an  example,  citing  a  recent  survey  showing  that  the 
majority  of  students  identify  themselves  as  non- 
white. 

"It  is  important  to  recognize  that  autonomy  is 
essential  to  the  strength  of  the  institution,"  Prichard 
said.  "We  must  be  sure  we  do  not  undermine  it." 


Coming  in  May  from 
Varsity  science  -  a  pill 
that  suppresses 
hunger.  We  swear. 


Prichard  emphasised  the  need  to  focus  lesson  the 
accountability  of  individual  schools,  and  more  on 
the  accountability  of  the  system  of  higher  education 
as  a  whole.  "On  this  issue  of  system  accountability, 
we  arc  very  much  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate,"  he 
said. 

While  acknowledging  the  complementary  aspect 
of  the  notions  of  accountability  and  autonomy, 
Princeton  University  president  Harold  Shapiro 
stressed  that  they  are  not  on  equal  footing.  He  said 
that  universities  arc  a  trust  confided  by  the  slate  for 
the  common  good  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
autonomy  must  serve  some  social  purpose. 

"One  of  the  great  social  roles  played  by  inde- 
pendent universities  is  tochallengc  the  powerof  the 
state, "  Shapiro  said.  "Autonomy  helps  the  univer- 
sity provide  a  source  of  people  and  ideas  capable  of 
balancing  the  stale's  monopoly  of  power  and  truth." 

Whal  is  atypical  in  Western  democracies,  ac- 
cording to  Shapiro,  is  that  many  universities  are 
funded  by  those  same  slates.  The  question  of  ac- 
countability thus  becomes  an  issue.  Further,  the 
issue  become  complicated  as  our  society  becomes 
increasingly  multicultural.  "What  we  have  in  com- 
mon becomes  less  and  less.  How  can  we  change  our 
concept  of  liberal  education  to  accommodate  that?" 
he  asked. 

The  final  panellist  to  speak  was  Sunera  Thobani, 
the  president  of  the  National  Action  Committee  for 
the  Status  of  Women.  Thobani  picked  up  on 
Shapiro's  remarks  in  order  to  emphasise  the  ques- 
tion of  who  it  is  the  university  is  supposed  to  serve. 
After  noting  that  big  battles  have  been  fought  around 
issues  such  as  the  curriculum  and  hiring  practices, 
she  challenged  Prichard' s  reasoning  as  to  why  the  U 
of  T  is  so  multicultural.  "It  is  due  to  the  university 
being  accountable  to  the  community,  not  autono- 
mous from  it,"  she  said. 

Thobani  also  tried  to  bring  broader  socio-eco- 
nomic issues  into  the  debate,  arguing  that  "account- 
ability is  being  eroded  in  the  name  of  free  markets. 

"Universities  are  not  corporations.  Education  is 
not  a  commodity,"  she  said. 

She  also  said  that  as  universities  receive  less  and 
less  of  their  funding  from  public  sources,  account- 
ability to  the  general  public  tends  to  disappear.  "It 
is  possible  for  the  universities  to  maintain  their 
integrity  and  to  refuse  to  uphold  the  status  quo.  The 
challenge  is  to  find  a  balance  between  the  two.  " 

This  symposium  was  presented  by  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  Massey  College,  and  was 
moderated  by  Joy  Cohnstaedt,  the  chair  of  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs. 
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Here  they  are  -  the  good,  the  bad  and  the  ugly 

New  council  executive  elected 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

Old  gave  way  to  new,  as  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council 
board  of  directors  elected  their 
new  executive  Tuesday  night. 

Three  returning  directors,  last 
year's  Orientation  co-ordinator 
and  a  single  new  face  split  the 
five  paid  commissioners'  posi- 
tions. 

All  five  of  the  new  commis- 
sioners are  men.  Along  with  the 
male  council  president  and  two 
vice-presidents,  they  fill  out  what 
has  turned  into  an  all-male  ex- 
ecutive for  the  second  year  in  a 
row. 

Alexander  Vaccari,  a  return- 
ing director  from  Erindale  Col- 
lege, is  the  new  external  commis- 
sioner. He  will  look  after  lobby- 
ing governments  on  behalf  of  the 
council,  at  the  municipal,  provin- 
cial and  national  level. 

Vaccari  said  he  would  like  to 
tackle  institutional  barriers  that 
students  face  at  the  various  levels 
of  government. 

"I  think  that  U  of  T  students 
have  too  many  borders  imposed 
on  them,"  said  Vaccari. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  he 
says  he  would  like  to  see  the 
eslabl  i.shmcnt  ol  an  advisor,  com- 


mittee on  student  issues  that 
would  include  students,  univer- 
sity administrators  and  members 
of  government. 

Vaccari  says  he'd  also  like  to 
see  students  take  to  the  airwaves, 
possibly  establishing  of  a  show 
on  Rogers  cable,  dealing  with 
student  issues. 

He  also  says  he  would  like  to 
see  the  creation  of  several  SAC 
scholarships  for  students — as  a 
pro-active  approach  to  dealing 
with  rising  tuition.  Funding  for 
the  program  could  come  from 
governments,  administration  and 
the  council,  he  believes. 

'The  scholarship  program  will 
deal  with  the  issue  of  tuition  fee 
increases,"  said  Vaccari.  "We are 
providing  a  concrete  alternative 
to  the  idea  of  tuition  increases." 

Vaccari  helped  implement  a 
similar  program  at  Erindale  Col- 
lege. 

He  defeated  a  new  board  rep, 
Karim  Battish,  from  New  Col- 
lege. 

The  new  university  affairs  com- 
missioner is  another  returning 
director  and  last  year's  clubs  of- 
ficer. St.  Michael's  College's 
Mike  Rusek  was  involved  with 
the  university  affairs  commission 
last  year,  and  helped  lobby  for  the 
new  concrete  median  at  Hart 


House  crossing. 

"As  university  affairs  commis- 
sioner, I'll  make  sure  SAC  never 
loses  sight  that  we  are  supposed 
to  look  out  for  students,"  he  said. 

Rusek  identified  his  main  con- 
cerns as  ensuring  that  student 
spaces  are  kept  open  for  students, 
pressing  for  more  student  repre- 
sentation at  Simcoe  Hall,  and 
getting  the  campus  radio  station, 
CIUT,  to  put  on  more  student- 
oriented  programming. 

Rusek,  who  was  a  council  rep- 
resentative on  the  station's  board 
of  directors,  says  that  more  stu- 
dent programming  on  the  cam- 
pus radio  station  will  soon  be  a 
reality.  He  says  that  if  CIUT  does 
not  put  on  more  student  program- 
ming, the  council  will  cut  their 
funding  off. 

"We  have  come  up  with  a  plan. 
We  have  threatened  to.. .cut  their 
funding,  and  believe  me,  it's  go- 
ing to  work,"  said  Rusek. 

He  also  says  he  will  stray  away 
from  controversial  issues — such 
as  same-sex  benefits. 

"We  can  talk  about  controver- 
sial issues,  like  abortion. ..[but]  if 
it  does  not  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  life  of  students  at  U  of  T,  I 
don't  think  we  should  be  discuss- 
ing them  at  all,"  he  said. 

Rusek  defeated  Woodsworlh 


TWO  WOMEN  TAKE  OFFICERS'  POSITIONS 


The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  a!so  elected  its  two  so- 
cial issues  officers  last  night 
While  men  swept  the  paid  posi- 
tions, women  had  more  luck  in 
tlw  unpaid  ones. 

The  new  human  rights  of- 
ficer is  Aisling  Burke,  a  director 

:  from  St.  Mike's.  This  is  her  first 
year  on  the  Council. 

She  .says  the  most  important 

;  task  the  human  rights  officer 
faces  is  making  the  campus 
welcoming  for  everybody. 

"The  number  one  issue  is  tol- 
erance, at  all  le  veLs,'"  said  Burke . 
She  said  her  goals  include 

■  year-long  food  and  clothing 
drives  at  the  university,  and  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  differ- 
ent religions  and  cultures  to 
share  themselves  with  others. 
She  says  she  wants  like  to  see, 


different  ethnic  and  religious 
clubs  set  up  displays  in  Sidney 
Smith  before  religious  holidays. 

Burke  adds  that  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  controversial  so- 
cial issues,  such  as  the  same-sex 
beitcfits  debate  that  split  council 
last  year,  the  council  should  look 
to  the  students  as  a  barometer  for 
\vhat  to  discuss  and  what  not  to. 

"When  it  comes  to  any  issue, 
we  should  a.sk  ourselves,  "Who 
are  we  here  to  represent?'  If  it  is 
relevant  to  stxtdents,  than  it  is 
important  to  SAC."  said  Burke. 

Burke  defeated  nursing  direc- 
tor Connie  Cheung  and  law  di- 
rector Kendrick  Lo. 

Last  year's  women'sissuesof- 
ficer,  Erindale  student  Janeile 
Weiss,  is  returning  lor  anollicr 
year. 

Weiss  says  she  would  like  lo 


build  on  some  of  the  projects 
initiated  last  year  by  her  office. 

"  The  non-traditional  orienta- 
tion which  went  really  well,  but 
there's  always  room  for  im- 
provemetti."  said  Weiss.  She 
said  she  would  like  to  sec  a 
speaker  series  added  to  the  event 

Weiss  added  that  it's  impor- 
tant to  get  men  involved  in  deal- 
ing with  women's  issues., 

'i'd  like  to  see  women's  is- 
.sues  defined  more  {m  terms]  of 
gendet  issues,"  she  said 

Another  one  of  the  goals 
Weiss  said  she  has  is  the  build- 
ing of  a  children's  playground 
at  Erindale  College,  where  there 
are  70  children  oi  students  liv- 
ing m  the  residences  there. 

Weiss  defeated  nursing  di- 
rector Connie  Choeng  and  Vic- 
toria director  Monique  Weir. 


The  motley  crew:  student 

College  director  Mike  Hachey 
and  Victoria  College  director 
Humberto  Carolo. 

Patrick  James,  a  returning  di- 
rector from  St.  Michael's,  was 
elected  to  the  newly-created  po- 
sition of  promotions  commis- 
sioner. This  commission,  along 
with  the  entertainment  commis- 
sion, was  created  out  of  the  split- 
ting of  the  services  commission 
in  two  by  last  year's  council. 

The  promotions  commissioner 
is  responsible  for  planning  events 
that  raise  awareness  about  SAC 
and  foster  school  spirit — such  as 
support  for  school  athletics 
through  the  Blue  Crew. 

"We  want  to  make  people 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  U  of  T 
student  body,"  said  James. 

James  said  he  would  like  to 
have  bigger  events  this  year,  and 
wants  to  expand  events  like  Ori- 
entation and  Homecoming. 

"We  might  as  well  do  things 
bigger  and  better,"  he  said. 

He  also  said  he  would  like  to 
see  the  Blue  Crew,  which  he 
helped  organize  last  year,  become 
a  permanent  campus  fixture. 

James  defeated  University 
College  director  Mark  Redinger 
for  the  position,  who  has  sug- 
gested that  putting  sheep  out  to 
graze  on  back  campus  would  be  a 
good  way  to  raise  school  spirit. 

The  only  acclaimed  commis- 
sioner was  Eric  Mok,  the 
Scarborough  College  director 
who  ran  for  entertainment  com- 


Last  Romanian  student  still  in  Canada 


BY  David  Alan  Barry 
Varsity  Staff 

A  Romanian  student  stranded  in 
Toronto  last  October  when  he 
was  abandoned  by  his  Albertan 
sponsors  has  stuck  around  to  learn 
a  thing  or  two  about  student  gov- 
ernment— U  of  T  style. 

And  he's  invited  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  to  come  back  with 
him. 

Adrian  lordache  and  Siliviu 
Ispas,  both  from  the  University 
of  Craiova  in  Romania,  came  to 
Canada  to  study  student  govern- 
ment. 

They  were  supposed  to  be  here 
as  guests  of  the  Northern  Albertan 
Institute  of  Technology ,  but  when 
they  arrived  at  Toronto' s  Pearson 
airport  in  October,  there  was  no 
one  to  greet  them. 

With  no  where  to  go — they 
turned  to  SAC  for  help.  Council 
president  Gareth  Spanglelt  found 
them  food  and  lodging — cour- 
tesy of  Devonshire  House. 

While  Ispas  returned  to  Roma- 
nia at  the  end  of  November, 
lordache  decided  to  stick  around 
to  learn  as  much  as  he  could  about 
student  governments  and  student 
movements  in  Canada. 

"I  liked  it  here  and  you  couldn '  t 


see  many  things  in  just  two  or 
three  weeks,"  he  said. 

lordache  has  been  staying  with 
friends  while  in  Canada. 

During  his  stay,  lordache  has 
visited  several  other  universities, 
including  York,  McMaster  and 
Ryerson.  He  also  attended  the 
national  conference  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  in 
November  and  meetings  of  CFS- 
Ontario. 

He  says  the  material  and  infor- 
mation he  has  gathered  has  been 
helpful  in  developing  similar 
structures  in  Romania. 

"[They]  were  very  interesfing 
and  useful  for  developing  a  good 
democratic  student  [movement] 
in  Romania,"  he  said. 

For  example,  in  February  the 
students  of  the  University  of 
Craiova  set  up  their  own  council 
modelled,  he  says,  on  SAC. 

"It  was  initiated  very  similar  to 
U  of  T's  [Council]  structure," 
lordache  says. 

This  is  something  that  the  U  of 
T  council  should  be  proud  of, 
says  Spanglett. 

"It  should  be  taken  as  the  high- 
est form  of  compliment  to  model 
their  government  on  [SAC],"  he 
said. 

lodrache  says  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Craiova  Council  has  in- 


vited several  members  of  SAC  to 
assist  in  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  democratic  student  gov- 
ernments in  Romania.  Repre- 
sentatives of  CFS  and  Trent  Uni- 
versity's student  union  have  also 
been  invited. 


"We've  invited  Gareth  and 
other  SAC  executives  to  come 
over  for  a  few  weeks,  just  to  ob- 
serve and  tell  us  what's  wrong 
and  what's  good  and  what's  their 
opinion  of  our  movement,"  he 
said. 


Healthy  Male  Volunteers 
Required  Immediately 

Infertilii^  "mong  Canadian  men  is  rising.  As  a  result,  many 
young  couples  could  be  denied  the  chance  to  have  children. 
If  you  are  a  male  between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  have 
humanitarian  instincts,  and  would  consider  being  a  sperm 
donor,  write  us,  of  phone  weekdays  between  2:00  and  4:00 
p.m.  for  further  information.  All  inquiries  are  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 

Suitable  expense  reimbursement  for  successful  candidates 
is  guaranteed. 

C^.R.E  CENTRE 

649  QueeoBway  W.,  Mississauga,  L5B  INl,  897-9600 


RERPER  SRRAY 


PROTECT  YOURSELF  AGAINST 

VICIOUS  DOG  ATTACKS! 

ONLY  $-13.95 

H.A.D.  RROTECTIOIM  INC. 

AGENTS  FOR  F>RED-IX  INDUSTRIES  INC. 


council  executive  for  1995- 

missioner.  Mok  was  one  of  last 
year's  Orientation  co-ordinators. 
The  entertainment  position  looks 
after  non-school  spirit  promo- 
tions, such  as  the  SAC  free  film 
series  and  concert  series. 

"I'd  like  to  see  more  concerts 
at  the  Hangar  to  pick  up  that 
place.  It's  become  like  a  ghost 
town,"  Mok  said. 

He  also  said  that  the  council 
should  get  its  own  liquor  licence. 
U  of  T  administration  currently 
holds  the  liquor  licence  for  most 
of  the  U  of  T  campus,  and  sells 
beer  and  alcohol  to  campus 
groups. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years, 
SAC  has  accused  the  administra- 
tion of  charging  illegal  mark  ups 
on  beer  and  wine.  This  January, 
the  council  got  the  go  ahead  to  get 
its  own  licence. 

"This  is  a  golden  opportunity 
for  SAC.  It  gives  us  the  inde- 
pendence we  always  wanted  and 
the  opportunity  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  cheap  booze,"  Mok 
said. 


96.  (Jeff  BlundellA/S) 

The  new  clubs  commissioner, 
Karim  Battish,  says  clubs  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  U  of  T  campus 
that  help  to  knit  the  community 
together. 

"[We  have]  an  incredibly  di- 
verse community,  and  there  arc 
people  from  diverse  backgrounds 
with  common  interests  [together 
in  clubs],"  said  Battish. 

Battish  says  it's  important  for 
student  spaces  to  be  kept  open  for 
students,  and  to  not  have  a  repeat 
of  last  year's  difficulties,  where 
the  Second  Cup's  coffee  cart  in 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  was  made 
larger  than  expected.  The  cart  took 
space  away  from  clubs  on  Clubs 
Day,  he  says. 

"I  think  it  is  wrong  for  the 
university  to  allow  corporations 
lo  take  over  spaces  that  belong  to 
us  [students[.  Corporations 
should  be  thrown  out,"  said 
Battish. 

Battish  defeated  directors 
Andrea  Theophilos  (Erindale), 
Mike  Hachey  (Woodswonh)  and 
Hans  Cespcdes  (Scarborough). 


Graduate  Students 
SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union  CLUB 


TlMHNtl^AFHiLai, 
7  p.{n» 

Kofflef  iRsUtifUi  Aiidltoriujn  (mt^  fi,) 
W{9  Sfiadl^  Ave«  (at  Bancroft  Ave*) 


AGENDA  includes: 
-minor  Club  By-law  amendments 
-restructuring  of  the  Club  Management  Committee 

All  graduate  students  have 
voice  and  vote. 

Call  the  GSU  978-2391  for  nfiore  information. 


'Netiquette  101 


Ok,  cybergrads. 

as  some  of  you  may  know  I  '  ITl  IsavlnQ 

3C3ClSrni5        start  my  own  software 

before 


company  andi 


LI  onto  that  great 

I  big  virtual  world  c 


I  ■  there-.  I  just   Want    tO    Say  you've 

been  3   COOl    ClaSS  ^""^ 


Boot  on  up  to  your  nearest  Chrysler  Dealer,  where  you  can  get 
interactive  with  the  many  fine  Chrysler,  Dodge  and  Plymouth 
cars  and  trucks  in 

our  award-winning  /"^ Good-byG 
line-up.  And  bring  I  Mr.  SilicOII 

your  degree.  X^Chips! 

Thanks  to  the  Chrysler"—  

Graduate  Program,  it's  worth  an   J 

extra  $750  off  the  best  deal  you  can 
make  with  your  Chrysler  Dealer.  (That's 
in  addition  to  any  other  publicly  advertised 


incentives!)  What's  more,  you  can  defer  payments  for  3  months  on 
the  1994,  1995  and  1996  Chrysler  vehicle 
of  your  choice.*  Test-drive  the  new  2-door 
Neon  Coupe  with  its  all  new  150  hp 
engine.  Discover  the  ever  depend- 
able Dodge  and  Plymouth  Colt. 
Get  behind  the  wheel  of  the  awe- 
some Dodge  Avenger.  Choose  the 
model  that's  right  for  you  and  hit 
the  highway  —  the  real  highway  — 
with  Chrysler :-) 


GET  A  NEON.  GET  ^730  OFF. 


Dodge 


Dodge  Trucks 


CHRYSLER 


YOUR  LOCAL  CHRYSLER  DEALER, 


A  DEALER  YOU  CAIM  RELIEVE  IN 


■  On  Chryslei  Credit  oppioved  tinonced  puichoses  on  48-moiith  teims  on  selected  otfeis.  Some  restrictions  opply  Offer  opplies  to  retoil  purctiases  for  personol  use  only  of  1994,  1995  ond  1996  models  excluding  Dodge  Viper  If  you  finonce  ot  reguloi 
lotes  for  48  monttis  you  moy  (lioose  to  defer  youi  first  monltily  poyment  for  90  doys.  You  will  opply  the  omouni  financed  ond  interest  for  ttie  48  montti  term  over  45  months  (45  equol  poyments  with  o  3  month-delay  to  first  instollment).  Chrysler  Credit 
Conodo  Ltd.  opptovol  requited.  Other  Chrysler  speciol  reduced  fitionce  rote  progroms  connot  be  comoined  with  this  deferral  offer.  Purchase  ond  take  delivery  of  ony  eligible  vehicle  no  later  thon  Decembe)  3 1 , 1 995,  from  o  porhcipchng  deoler.  See  deol- 
er  for  detoils.  Offer  available  until  December  31, 1 995.  3  month  deferral  of  payment  offer  not  ovailable  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 


Vlymoulfi 


Dodge  Trucks 


CHRYSLER 


Thursday,  April  6,  1995 


This  1994-1995  season  in  sports... 


SEPTEMBER 

The  defending  1993  VanicrCup 
champion  Blues  football  squad 
earns  its  first  win  of  the  season 
against  the  Guelph  Gryphons, 
only  to  later  forfeit  the  game  due 
to  the  use  of  an  illegitimate  player. 

The  rugby  season  opens  for 
both  men's  and  women's  U  of  T 
teams.  The  women's  team  play 
their  first  exhibition  game. 

And  after  a  slow  start  to  their 
season,  the  men's  and  women's 
U  of  T  soccer  teams  progress 
slowly  up  into  the  provincial 
rankings. 

OCTOBER 

The  first-ever  intercollegiate 
match  for  U  of  T  's  women's 
lacrosse  takes  to  the  field  with  a 
split-decision  opening  double- 
header.  The  Blues  men's 
waterpolo  team  trade  victory  at 
their  first  cross-over  tourna- 
ment— losing  a  squeaker  locross- 
town  rival  McMaster  Marauders. 

While  the  men'  shockey  Blues 
have  early  successes  at  pre-sea- 
son  tournaments,  ihefootball  and 
tennis  teams  have  a  tough  time 
against  arch-rivals — Western  and 
York  respectively. 

The  men's  badminton  team 
dominates  with  a  near-perfect 
record  of  22  wins,  two  losses  at 
their  first  eastern  division  tourna- 
ment, and  both  Blues  soccer 
teams  keep  up  the  pace  as  they 
pave  the  road  to  the  provincial 
championships. 

U  of  T's  doubles  teams  excel  at 
both  OUAA  and  OWI AA  tennis 
championships. 

To  round  off  the  month,  the 
Blues  rowing  teams  chum  and 


make  the  water  of  St.  Catharines 
sparkle,  taking  the  OWIAA  gold 
and  OUAA  silver,  and  women's 
rugby  wins  OWIAA  silver,  in 
the  first  officially  sanctioned  pro- 
vincial intercollegiate  champion- 
ship. And  the  women's  foil  is 
undefeated  at  the  prestigious 
RMC  International  Invitational 
tournament,  while  men'sfoil  and 
epee  squads  each  bring  home  a 
respectable  bronze  medal. 

With  45  losses  the  York  Yeo- 
men claim  the  longest  losing 
streak  in  Canadian  football  his- 
tory, while  the  Blues  make  it  to 
the  OUAA  semifinal  where  they 
are  defeated  by  the  Western  Mus- 
tangs, the  eventual  1994  Vanier 
Cup  champions. 

NOVEMBER 

Despite  strong  showings  at  the 
OWIAA  championships.  Blues 
women's  soccer  are  slopped  in 
the  quarter  finals.  For  their  ef- 
forts, U  of  T's  Joanne 
Vailliancourt  and  Ann-Marie 
Fleming  are  named  1 994  OWIAA 
all-stars.  Blues  men's  soccer  are 
runners-up  in  the  OUAA  East. 

The  defending  national  cham- 
pion women's  field  hockey 
team's  season  rounds  to  a  conclu- 
sion with  a  silver  in  the  OWIAA, 
and  a  fourth-place  finish  in  the 
nation. 

The  women's  cross  country 

team  is  runner-up  in  the  OWIAA 
championships,  while  the  men's 
squad  performs  their  best  of  the 
season,  ending  up  with  a  bronze. 

Both  of  U  of  T'  slacrosse  clubs 
finish  off  theirrespective  seasons 
with  head  coach  Todd  Pepper 
looking  forward  to  a  stronger  and 


experienced  team,  next  season. 

Mid-month  marks  the  first  of 
two  national  student  protests 
against  proposed  cuts  to  educa- 
tion. Blues'  basketball  player 
Yvonne  Spiczynski  makes  a  plea 
to  all  students  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  prospective  tuition 
fee  hikes. 

Blues  volleyball  season  be- 
gins, as  does  the  basketball  pre- 
season, where  teams  experience 
a  mix  of  success  and  disappoint- 
ments. U  of  T  fencing  and  men's 
and  women's  ice  hockey  con- 
tinue to  win,  and  the  Blues  men's 
waterpolo  team  captures  the 
OUAA  title. 

U  of  T  wrestling  and  swim- 
ming start  of  their  respective  sea- 
sons strongly. 

DECEMBER 

A  good  start  to  the  holiday  season 
as  the  men'sswim  team  shake  up 
their  arch-rival  McMaster  Ma- 
rauders, taking  over  the  number 
one  position  in  the  country.  The 
men's  and  women's  volleyball 
squads  are  performing  well, 
ranked  first  and  second  in  their 
respective  Ontario-east  divisions. 

During  the  break,  cross-border 
tourneys  are  in  store  for  both  U  of 
T  hockey  squads — both  end  the 
year  ranked  in  the  lop  three  in  the 
province. 

The  indoor  track  and  Held 
season  commences,  and  to  add  to 
her  holiday  tote  bag,  iriplejumper 
Roshni  Dasgupta  is  named  one  of 
six  Canadian  Rhodes  scholarship 


JANUARY 

The  new  year  is  bom,  and  many 


U  of  T  athletes  are  primed  and 
ready  to  go... 

The  Nordic  skiing  team  looks 
for  snow,  and  when  they  find  it,  U 
of  T's  Amo  Turk  blazes  a  trail 
ahead  of  the  pack. 

The  Bluesbasketball  andvol- 
leyball  seasons  go  into  full  swing, 
and  U  of  T  is  always  in  the  run- 
ning for  the  top-ranked  positions. 
The  Blues'  badminton,  fencing 
and  track  and  Field  squads  were 
also  performing  well. 

The  men'sswimmingleamhas 
a  repeat  success,  beating  the 
McMaster  Marauders  i  n  the  pool . 
After  a  successful  winter  training 
camp,  both  Blues  teams  prepare 
for  the  Ontario  championships. 

While  the  men's  and  women's 
ice  hockey  squads  continue  to 
win,  also  on  the  ice,  the  U  of  T 
figure  skating  team  prepares  for 
the  OWIAA's.  They  place  sev- 
enth in  early  Febmary,  led  by 
Vivian  Woodly  with  a  gold  and 
Carmen  Jeam  capturing  two  sil- 
vers. 

Primed  and  ready,  a  Varsity 
Staff  team  of  1 3,  floods  the  streets 
of  downtown  Toronto  for  theStu- 
dent  Day  of  Action  on  January 
25.  The  national  protest  against 
proposed  cuts  to  education  fund- 
ing, is  expected  to  result  in  raised 
tuition  fees.  The  federal  govem- 
ment  ended  up  slicing  and  dicing 
anyway. 

FEBRUARY 

Despite  a  strong  season,  disap- 
pointing finishes  for  U  of  T  wom- 
en's  waterpolo  and  men's  bad- 
minton. The  women's  squad 
accomplishes  a  bronze-medal 
round  8-2  slaughter,  while  the 
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STARTS  FRIDAY  APRIL  7TH 
AT  THEA  IRES  EVERYWHERE 


The  Most  Provocative 
Film  of  The  Year! 


"A  TrIUMPI-i!  ONt  OF  THE  BEST 

AND  Most  Provocative  Films 
OF  THE  New  Year! 
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One  man  is  arout  to  chalunce  2000  ruts  ot  TiAomoN. 


injury-ridden  men's  team,  with  a 
near-perfect  season,  settles  for  the 
OUAA  silver. 

The  fencing  teams  finish  as 
strong  as  they  began.  The  men's 
epee  and  women's  foil  win  gold 
at  the  Ontario  championships.  The 
U  of  T  synchronized  swimming 
team  pullsoffateamefforlfor  the 
overall  OWIAA  title. 

BluesvoIIeyball  is  blessed  with 
strong  provincial  showings.  Af- 
ter capturing  the  OUAA  gold 
medal,  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men's  volleyball  team 
makes  a  valiant  effort  but  fails  to 
progress  to  the  medal  round  at  the 
CIAU's  in  March.  The  women's 
squad  has  a  silver  finish  at  the 
OWIAA's  but  are  not  chosen  to 
compete  at  the  CIAU's. 

U  of  T's  men's  squash  place 
third  at  the  OUAA's. 

And  after  a  respectable  silver 
finish  at  the  OUAA's,  U  of  T 
wrestler  Peter  Brown  captures 
gold  at  the  CIAU's  in  the  90kg 
event,  the  first  for  U  of  T  since 
1968.  The  medal  puts  the  U  of  T 
club  tied  for  eighth  in  the  nation 
to  conclude  the  season. 

Blues  men' sice  hockey  has  an 
early  finish  to  their  season,  while 
the  women's  team  put  in  a  valiant 
effort,  coming  in  as  runners  up  in 
the  OWIAA  championship. 

MARCH 

The  indoor  hockey  season  that 
began  in  February  comes  to  a 
quick  close  with  the  OWIAA 
championships  in  Western.  The 
Blues  arch-rivals  York 
Yeowomcn  make  it  a  tic,  captur- 
ing their  fifth  OWIAA  title.  The 


Blues  were  runners-up,  with  five 
previous  titles  of  their  own. 

The  Blast  From  the  East,  U  of 
T' s  men '  sbasketball  squad,  cap- 
tures the  OUAA  title  and  goes  on 
to  the  CIAU  championships,  al- 
most becoming  the  first  OUAA 
East  team  to  progress  to  the  fi- 
nals. They  are  defeated  in  the 
semi-final  game  against 
Concordia. 

The  women's  basketball 
squad  has  a  close  squeaker  of  a 
provincial  final ,  capturing  the  sil- 
ver. 

They  too,  had  a  strong  effort, 
but  failed  to  come  in  the  top  three 
at  the  national  championships. 

Multi-talented  Varsity  sports 
writcrlan  Tocher  delves  into  the 
plans  of  the  Department  of  Ath- 
letics marketing  director  Jurij 
Bilyk. 

The  U  of  T  track  and  field 

team  trek  to  Manitoba  after  earn- 
ing provincial  bronze  medals. The 
women,  led  by  Irene  Oeffiing's 
second  consecutive  shot  put  title, 
maintain  a  bronze  at  the  CIAU's. 
The  men  place  sixth. 

And  to  round  off  a  spectacular 
Blue  and  White  year,  the  Blues 
men's  and  women's  swimming 
teams  win  the  silver  and  bronze 
medals  respectively.  The  efforts 
of  U  of  T  swimmers  Peg  Corkum 
and  Simon  Eberlic  don' t  go  unre- 
warded, as  they  arc  named  U  of  T 
female  and  male  athletes  of  the 
year. 

So  there  you  have  it,  ups  and 
downs  and  turnarounds.  See  you 
next  season!! 

Valia  Reinsalu 
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WE'RE  GMNG 

A  LOT  TO 
SEE  YOU  AGAIN. 
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U  of  T  needs  more  sports,  not  less 


An  open  letter  to  next  year's 
students: 

This  is  the  last  article  I  will  write 
for  ihe  Varsity  while  still  a  stu- 
dent at  this  venerable  institution. 
Tomorrow,  1  will  attend  my  last 
classes,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
I'll  write  my  last  exams. 

Over  the  last  four  years  r  ve  sat 
through  a  lot  of  lectures,  handed 


in  a  lot  of  essays  (most  of  them 
late)  and  written  many  exams. 
Unfortunately,  I've  also  wit- 
nessed first-hand  the  self-serving 
nature  of  many  people  here  and 
the  complete  and  utter  apathy  of 
most  of  the  rest. 

You  will  be  back  here  next 
year,  and  maybe  the  next,  and 
even  the  next  after  that.  I  just 
hope  I  can  let  you  know  that  U  of 


T  is  made  up  of  a  lot  more  than 
mere  academic  studies.  Going  to 
university  means  that  you  belong 
to  something  that  not  everyone 
can  belong  to,  and  that  should 
instill  some  sort  of  pride  within 
you.  There's  a  lot  of  tradition 
here  at  U  of  T  and  the  Varsity 
Blues  provide  a  great  part  of  it. 

There  are  so  many  things  for 
students  to  participate  in  at  this 


university  beyond  schoolwork: 
the  clubs  at  Hart  House,  intramu- 
ral sports,  the  student  press,  and 
for  those  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  the  skill  required,  inter- 
collegiate sports  competition. 

Recently,  there  have  been 
rumblings  of  discontent  from  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union  about  their  obli- 
gation to  provide,  alongside  every 


The  return  of  rounders? 


BY  Zaheed  Jiwani 

Baseball's  back.  Any  chance  of  a 
strike,  lockout,  more  replacement 
ball  or  stalemated  negotiations, 
are  gone.  At  least  for  this  year. 

In  the  end,  the  issues  that  had 
driven  the  two  sides  so  far  apart, 
finally  brought  them  back  to- 
gether— money.  Which  makes  us, 
as  fans,  think  about  what  it  is 


write  sports... 
over  the 
summer 


these  people  really  care  about, 
because  it  certainly  doesn't  seem 
to  be  the  sport  of  baseball. 

Perhaps  all  the  players 
and  owners  care  about 
is  the  fans,  as  they 
have  repeatedly 
reminded  us  over 
the  last  200-odd 
days.  We  heard 
the  concerned 
owners  saying 
how  they  hoped 
things  would 
work  out,  for  the 
fans'  sake. 

Yeah,  right 

This  fan  thinks  the  owners  in- 
sulted our  intelligence  by  actu- 
ally believing  we  would  buy  into 


sports 
Opinion 


theirreplacement  player  charade. 

Then  it  was  the  players'  turn. 
Saying  that  they  wanted  to  re- 
solve the  same  issue,  and 
bring  baseball  back 
for  the  fans'  sake, 
we  were  made  to 
^    believe  that 
they  were  more 
concerned 
about  us,  as  op- 
posed to  the  ten 
grand  a  day  they 
were  losing  in  sal- 
ary. 

Don't  get  me 
wrong,  there  probably  are 
some  players  and  owners  who 
actually  care  about  the  fans.  But 
they  are  in  the  minority,  other- 


wise  the  question  of  whether  the 
season  could  be  salvaged  would 
not  have  even  started,  let  alone 
last  so  long. 

Why  should  we  support  those 
who  have  tarnished  the  game, 
and  made  so  clear  as  to  what 
baseball  has  turned  into — a 
mopey-making  industry? 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  we, 
the  fans,  are  the  ones  who  are  the 
base  of  this  baseball  pyramid. 
Without  the  fans  pumping  money 
into  lx)th  the  owners'  and  play- 
ers' pockets,  there  would  not  even 
be  an  issue  as  to  who  gels  what 
million,  when. 

The  players  are  back,  the  own- 
ers arc  back  and  baseball  is  back. 
But  should  we  be? 


other  student  here,  funding  for  U 
of  T' s  high-performance  athletes. 
I'm  only  singling  out  the  GSU 
because  they've  been  in  the  news 
lately;  I've  heard  similar  com- 
plaints from  several  other  people 
loo. 

Part  of  their  argument  is  that 
relatively  few  athletes  profit  from 
the  contributions  of  many  stu- 
dents, and  that  nobody  watches 
intercollegiate  sports  anyway.  I 
hope  you  don't  buy  into  that  rea- 
soning because  if  you  do,  you 
only  become  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Like  it  or  not  U  of  T  is  a  com- 
munity and  a  community  has  to 
slick  together  if  it  is  to  survive. 
One  need  only  look  to  this  year's 
student  strike  for  evidence. 

What  this  university  needs  is 
not  a  severance  of  high  perform- 
ance athletics  from  the  general 
student  body,  but  more  support 
from  the  university  community. 

Throughout  this  year  I've  had 
the  privilege  to  speak  with 
coaches,  athletes  and  administra- 
tors for  the  Varsity  Blues  and 
each  and  every  one  of  them  has 
been  courteous  and  helpful.  The 
single  biggest  complaint  they 
have  about  their  experience  here 
is  that  the  students  do  not  support 
the  teams  enough.  Nobody  has 
ever  complained  monetarily 


DONTWORKFOR 

ANYBODY 
THIS  SUMMER. 


CREATE  YOUR  OWN  JOB  WITH  A  STUDENT  VENTURE  LOAN. 


It's  easier  than  you  think.  In  fact  every  summer  hundreds  of  students  use  Student  Venture  to  start  their  own  business.  Last  year 
for  instance,  Kevin  Grignon  paved  drivew^ays.  Andre  Edelbrook  landscaped.  Jo-Anne  Cortes  paint- 
ed houses.  Trudy  Chu  started  a  retail  operation.  Whatever  you  v\/ant  to  do,  we  can  make  it  happen. 
With  an  interest-free  loan  up  to  $3,000,  and  all  the  free  advice  you  need.  You  may  end  up  making 
as  much  as  you  would  working  for  others.  If  you're  15-29,  and  going  back  to  school  next  year,        @  OntahO 
call  toll  free  1-800-387-5656.  Or  pick  up  an  application  at  your  high  school,  college  or  university. 


jobsOntario  Summer  fjmp\oymtnx 


boulotOntario  Emplois  i'M 


though,  they  just  wish  more  peo- 
ple attended  the  games  and 
cheered  on  their  efforts. 

You  have  to  remember  when 
you  see  these  athletes  that  they're 
students  first  and  they  share  the 
same  educational  and  social  de- 
mands on  their  time  that  you  do. 
Just  the  fact  that  they  manage  to 
devote  time  to  practice  and  then 
play  deserves  recognition,  but 
when  they  win  a  game  or  tourna- 
ment and  only  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred people  are  there,  it  becomes 
very  disheartening. 

What  makes  Varsity  athletics 
so  special  is  the  dedication  and 
effort  so  evident  in  everyone  in- 
volved. The  level  of  competition 
is  second  to  none  and  the  only 
thing  missing  at  most  games  is  a 
crowd. 

U  of  T  is  in  a  difficult  position, 
being  situated  in  the  center  of 
Canada's  foremost  city.  Blues 
sports  teams  have  locompete  with 
pro  teams  and  famous  entertain- 
ers for  every  fan  they  attract.  If 
you're  like  me  though,  the  prices 
tho.se  mainstream  attractions  de- 
mand can  have  a  serious  detri- 
mental effect  on  your  bank  ac- 
count. Varsity  sports  arc  afford- 
able on  top  of  being  fun  to  sec  and 
that  should  be  reason  enough  for 
at  least  a  few  of  you  to  give  them 
a  chance. 

Basically,  I'd  just  like  to  ask 
every  one  of  you  to  at  least  follow 
one  Blues  team  next  year  and 
give  them  your  boisterous  vocal 
support.  After  all,  you're  already 
paying  for  them. 

I'd  also  like  to  thank  everyone 
I  interviewed  over  this  past  year. 
You  made  it  a  pleasure  to  cover 
the  Blues.  Gcxxl  luck! 

Ian  Tocher 


OHAWAR^ 

$25 

ONE  WAY 

MONTREAL  %9fi 
ONE-WAY 

DAILY  RIDES 

416-977-4572 

EASY  RIDE  CAR 
POOL  SERVICES 


421A  Queen  St.  W.  Suite  #2 
Toronto         ,;  . 

FREE  MEMBERSHIP 
FOR  U  OF  T  STUDENTS 


1  buy,  sell,  trade, 
consign,  locate, 
custom  make, 
repair,  collect, 

love  golfl 

New,  used, 
classic,  antique. 

179M^orSt. 
Toronto 
M5S167 
(416)  323-1113 

2  blocks  West 
ofSpadlnaat 
HarbordSt. 
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Classifieds 


Thursday,  April  6,  1995 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate;  $3.25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additiona!  bold  type  $2.00.  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Sirbntit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


CHARMING,  SUNNY  COSY 

furnished  room  in  quiet  home,  Bloor  and 
Bathurst.  End  of  April.  $350  inclusive. 
537-3222/230-6781. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -  469-1 1 1 1 
ordrop  by  our  campus  office  in  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1 :30  and  4;30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 


WANTED 


BILINGUAL  JOB-SEEKERS 

You  speak  great  French,  but  want  a  perfect 
French  resume.  Special  offer  -  resume 
translation  only  $39.99.  Limit  500  words. 
London  Paris  Translation  Co.  17  St. 
Joseph,  Suite  309.  Near  St.  Mikes.  515- 
1202.  Fax  463-51 91. 


FULL  TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Successful  mobile  service  franchise 
looking  for  motivated  owner/operator.  Low 
overhead,  high  rate  of  return.  Full  training 
and  support.  Investment  from  $27,000. 
Phone  (403)  278-1448. 

BE  AN  ENTREPRENEUR 

Own  and  operate  a  University  service 
business.  Easy  to  mn,  money  to  be  made. 
Great  for  resume  building.  Call  (41 6)  484- 
8527  for  interview.  (Division  of  Campus 
Notes  Canada) 


Was  leaving  NYPD 
Blue  the  Kiss  of  Death 

for  David  Caruso? 

The  Varsity  has  1 0 
double  passes  to  a 
screening  of  Kiss  of 
Death. 


You  can  be  the  judge. 

One  of  the  passes  can 
be  yours,  just  drop  by  44 
St.  George  Street  and  tell 
us  what  David  Caruso's 
character's  name  was  on 
NYPD  Blue. 

Screening  takes  place 

Thusrday  April  20  at 
7:00  p.m.  at  the  Canada 
Square. 


STUDENTS,  RESEARCHERS! 

Long-tenn  free  lance  contract  work  for 
major  Canadian  educational  specialty 
publisher.  Technical,  scientific,  education 
helpful.  Laminated  reference  "charts" 
multiple  copies.  Pithy  prose.  Cascading 
graphics.  Reply  in  writing  to  File  95-15, 
Papertech,  163  Buttermill  Ave.,  Unit  12, 
Concord  Ont.  L4K  3X8 

VOLUNTEER  COORDINATOR(S) 

Wanted  for  feminist  newspaper,  "Wench" 
-  good  organizational  and  people  skillz 
needed. ..fun  woric.  Call  515-0470. 


$800  A  WEEK 

Do  you  have  what  it  takes?  Display 
marketing  representative  with  own  car 
required.  Base  salary  plus  bonus.  (905) 
709-4793. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357. 1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 


PREGNANT?  CONSIDER  PRIVATE 
_  ADOPTION 

Warm  fun-toving  couple  wishes  to  adopt 
newborn.  Confidentiality  assured.  Legal. 
Let  us  help  you  through  this  difficult  time. 
905-841-1965. 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

We  carry  the  entire  years  lecture  notes  for 
yourclasses.  Call  (41 6)  785-7583  anytime 
for  notes. 


PAM  THE  HAIR  STYLIST 

from  Bay  and  Bloor  has  moved.  Come 
visit  me  at  Hair  Excell.  1 2  Cumberland  St. 
926-9755.  Special  Discount  for  students. 
See  you  soon. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  41 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

lntro./busA^ector  Calculus,  LinearAlgebra, 
Complex  variables.  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  10  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax:  416-322-5890 


MASTERING  THE  LSAT!  - 

Why  practice  questions  when  you  can 
masterthe  principles?  Your  best  and  most 
comprehensive  option  for  LSAT  training 
starts  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 
Start  anytime  and  have  the  option  of 
working  with  us  all  summer!  -  Richardson 
-  (416)  410-7737  or  1 -800-567-7737. 


THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an 
"A"  but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"? 
Work  with  a  professional  editorto  improve 
your  grades  and  give  your  papers  an 
edge.  Call  699-6735 


ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Friendly,  experienced  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  Reasonable  rates. 
Emergencies  welcome!  Fax  service  also 
available.  Call  Chariotte:  416-597-2228. 


ESSAYS 

Assist  in  organizing,  writing  and 
researching  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828.  Downtown  and  Mississauga. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

Experienced  Ph.D.  (Laval).  Private 
lessons  (grammar,  conversation,  essay 
writing  -  alt  levels).  Reasonable  rates. 
Phone  49 1  -2649  and  leave  a  message  for 
Henri. 


ESSAY  HELP 

Ph.D.  graduate  with  publications  will 
criticize  and  edit  social  science  essays. 
$3.00  per  page,  consultation  included.  St. 
George  campus.  Call  Dennis,  975-0518. 

FRENCH  TUTOR  /  ASSIGNMENTS 
CORRECTED 

Need  help  with  French  grammar,  syntax 
or  assignments?  This  friendly  student  from 
France  will  help  you  improve  your  written 
French  whether  you're  a  beginner  or 
advanced  student  of  the  language.  No 
task  is  too  big.  Call  Jean-Francois  at  537- 
3650. 


GMAT  SPECIALISTS 

Our  courses  vary  from  1 0  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Small  groups.  Total  preparation. 
12  years  experience.  MATH 
PREPARATION  GROUP  (41 6)  812-6698 

-  ESSAYS  - 

Good  research,  writing  and  presentation 
get  good  grades.  Professional  editor, 
desktop  publisher,  senior  grad., 
experienced  T.A.,  marker,  writing  tutor 
can  help.  Campus,  reasonable.  972-6764 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 

WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax  service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone  465-3602.  24 
hrs. 


Events  Calendar 


Thursday,  April  6 

LAYMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP-  Bible  Study.  HART 

HOUSE  -  RECORD  ROOM  B.  12:15  -  12:50PM. 

CHINESE  BUDDHIST  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION,  U  OF  T  - 

Lecture  and  discussion:  Does  the  pursuit  of  supernatural  power 
have  anything  to  do  wittj  Buddhism.  Speaker:  Helen  Leung. 
Lecture  in  Cantonese.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 
-  2ND  FLOOR.  7:00PM.  FREE. 
Friday,  April  7 


Saturday,  April  8 


BAR  HOPPERS,  ERINDALE  COLLEGE  -  Road  Apples,  a 
tribute  to  the  Tragically  Hip.  THE  BLIND  DUCK  PUB  -  ERINDALE 
CAMPUS  -  MISSISSAUGA.  7PM.  $9  IN  ADVANCE,  $10  AT 
THE  DOOR. 


Monday,  April  10 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 

Tuesday,  April  11 

U  OF  T  BUDDHIST  CLUB  -  "Noon  hour  quiet  sitting"  with  the 
Buddhist  Chaplain.  Everyone  Welcome.  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  CENTRE.  12:15-  1:30PM 

BAPTIST  STUDENT  MINISTRIES  -  Weekly  meeting,  discussion, 
bible  study,  prayer,  music.  ISC.  11AM  AND  12N00N.  FREE. 


Don't  leave  us!!!  The  Varsity  will  still  be  publishing 
monthly  over  the  summer!  And  after  that  we'll  be 
back  to  our  twice-weekly  glory  for  our  1 15th  year. 
Come  help  out!  (Especially  for  science.)  44  St. 
George  St.  979-2831 


\f'' 


PALME  D  OR  -  CANNES  FILM  FESTIVAL  WINNER  SINCE  1880 


lULIANAiATFlELD 
MOIST 

GILLMN  iniMSTRONG 
SHADOW  NPPETS 
LAUREL  MuDONALD 
LOVE  S  ROCKETS 
lAMES  KELNAN 


NDS  APRIL  1 1 
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Harbourfront  sinks 


From  the  way  governments  treats  the  arts 
community  they  must  it's  a  big  black  hole; 
you  throw  money  and  get  nothing  back.  But 
one  look  at  Harbourfront  Centre  you  can 
easily  see  what  the  community  gets  out  of  it. 

A  vast  arts,  cultural  and  recreational  facil- 
ity, Harbourfront  offers  a  variety  of  activities 
throughout  the  year.  The  Power  Plant  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  galleries  i n  the  city,  offeri ng  a 
wide  variety  of  visual  arts  and  design.  Beyond 
that,  think  about  all  the  hip  and  interesting 
artists  studios  that  occupy  the  main  building 
at  Harbourfront.  When  was  the  last  time  you 
could  see  someone  blowing  glass  while  you 
were  out  for  a  walk  on  the  lake? 

Now  that  Harbourfront  has  had  its  funding 
slashed,  what  will  happen  to  the  International 
Festival  of  Authors?  As  of  now  that's  been 
cancelled.  Not  to  mention  all  of  the  free 
concerts  throughout  the  summer.  What  about 
the  theatre  and  dance  troupes  that  get  an 
opportunity  to  perform  there? 

So  much  for  not  getting  anything  out  of  the 
black  hole. 

But  Harbourfront  offers  more  than  just  a 
venue  for  people  to  engage  in  the  arts.  It  gives 
artists  an  opportunity  to  perform,  read  or  have 
an  exhibition.  Harbourfront  is  not  just  a  facil- 
ity for  the  public  to  enjoy  but  is  also  a  place 
that  employs  scads  of  artists. 

Harbourfront  attracts  more  than  three  mil- 
lion people  per  year  and  puts  on  upwards  of 
4,000  events,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  arts 
centres  in  the  city,  much  less  the  country,  and 
it  has  been  consistently  been  rated  one  of  the 
top  ten  tourists  attractions  in  the  city.  The 
closing  will  displace  1 00  arts  groups,  many  of 
whom  will  have  no  other  venue  to  go  to. 
In  its  vast  wisdom  the  federal  government  has 
cut  this  year's  grant  to  Harbourfront  from 
$8.8  million  to  $6  million.  What's  $2.8 
million,  you  ask?  Well  for  a  nonprofit  organi- 


zation it  amounts  to  a  whole  lotta  dough. 
It's  interesting  that  the  federal  government 
has  decided  to  cut  close  to  $3  million  from 
Harbourfront's  budget  as  well  as  rescind 
the  promise  for  long-term  support.  That  even 
though  the  centre  brings  in  over  $24  million 
in  tax  money  through  sales  and  events. 

Various  government  blowhards,  like  Art 
Eggleton  (a  prior  mayor  of  Toronto),  have 
suggested  that  Harbourfront  go  knocking  on 
the  doors  of  the  Ontario  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments asking  for  money.  This  sort  of 
"Trick  or  Treat"  mentality  is  hypocritical, 
especially  considering  that  Harbourfront  is 
on  federal  lands,  and  was  originally  a  gift 
from  the  feds  to  our  grand  city. 

And  exactly  how  would  the  provincial 
and  municipal  government  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  arts  centre  when  their  transfer  pay- 
ments from  Ottawa  have  also  been  slashed? 
Eggleton  also  believes  that  Harbourfront 
should  stay  open  until  their  money  runs  out; 
giving  no  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  centre 
cannot  schedule  events  when  they  are  un- 
sure of  what  kind  of  funding  they  will  have. 

There  have  been  rumours  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  government  want  to  turn 
the  lakeshore  facility  into  a  themepark  and 
casino.  That  pretty  much  sums  up  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  government  and  the 
arts  community:  it's  a  three  ring  circus. 

We  seem  to  be  drifting  closer  and  closer  to 
the  example  set  by  our  southern  neighbors. 
Arts  funding  in  the  United  States  is  at  an  all- 
time  low:  the  annual  budget  for  the  Penta- 
gon military  band  is  larger  than  the  entire 
budget  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

The  feds  want  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it 
too.  I  guess  the  people  who  work,  perform 
and  visit  Harbourfront  will  have  to  force 
down  humble  pie. 
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St.  Mike's 
diverse  in 
politics 

The  following  is  a  response  to  the 
letter  "Intolerance  at  Sl  Mike's" 
which  appeared  in  the  Apr.  3  edi- 
tion of  the  Varsity. 

I  am  a  student  living  in  an  all- 
male  residence  at  St.  Michael's 
College.  As  a  member  of  this 
residence  I  admit  that  I  have  been 
exposed  to  the  racist,  sexist  and 
homophobic  comments  of  some 
of  the  people  on  my  floor.  In 
fairness,  however,  I  have  also  had 
the  privilege  while  living  in  this 
accpminodation  to  interact  with 
people  who  have  convictions  that 
are  anti-racist,  anti-sexist  and  anti- 
war. Through  my  conversations 
with  these  individuals  I  believe 
that  1  have  obtained  valuable  in- 
sight. I  have  become  more  aware 
of  the  justices  and  injustices  that 
occur  on  many  levels  of  the  soci- 
ety of  which  I  am  a  part. 

(For  instance.  I  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  how  in  our 
society  labels  such  as  "abnormal" 
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Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author  s  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
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an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 
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from  Varsity  staff  members. 
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or  "psycho"  or  "schi/o"  arc  olicn 
used  with  insulting  intent  and  with 
a  complete  disrespect  for  those 
who  suffer  from  psychoses  or 
schizophrenia.  This  prejudice  al- 
ways goes  unnoticed.) 

Thus  I  see  society  (and  my 
residence  community  in  particu- 
lar) as  a  place  where  many  views 
of  different  colours  areexpressed, 
some  good  and  some  bad.  I  be- 
lieve that  insight  into  the  minds 
of  the  men  at  this  university 
should  reflect  the  diversity  of 
views  so  that  men  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  (whether  at  St. 
Michael's,  or  in  our  residence) 
are  not  labelled,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escalation  of  the  cycle  of 
blame. 

name  withheld  upon  request 

Confusing 
cultures 

Your  cartoon  accompanying  the 
article  "Is  the  turtwt  war  really 
about  fish,"  by  Jeff  Blundell  in 
the  Apr.  3  issue  of  the  Varsity 
carries  an  error  in  connotation. 

My  reference  is  to  the  one  fish 
obviously  representing  Canada 


Apology 

In  a  previous  issue  of  the  Var- 
sity, it  was  reported  that  univer- 
sity administrators  had  said  Sec- 
ond Cup  Inc.  was  in  violation  of 
its  contract  with  the  University 
ofToronto  concerning  the  width 
of  its  coffee  stand  in  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  Second  Cup  Inc. 
has  consistently  denied  this,  and 
the  administrators  arc  unable  to 
provide  documentation  to  sup- 
port this  claim.  The  Varsity 
therefore  apologizes  to  Second 
Cup  for  printing  this  unsub- 
.staniiaicd  allegation. 


and  the  oihcr  Spain.  The  som- 
brero sported  by  the  Spanish  fish 
is  not  worn  by  the  Spaniards  but 
is  part  of  the  Mexican  attire.  The 
two  cultures  may  be  similar  in 
some  ways  but  there  are  differ- 
ences. 

Let's  keep  imagery  straight. 

Violet  Thresher 
Toronto 

Anti- 
Catholicism 
sweeping 
campus 

The  Mar.  30  edition  of  the  Gar- 
goyle featured  two  slanderous 
items  attacking  Catholics  and 
Catholicism,  entitled  "The  Pope 
is  a  bastard"  and  "Let's  keep  the 
smut  like  the  Bible  away  from 
children." 

Quite  dismayingly,  it  seems 
that  even  respectable  papers  like 
the  Varsity  are  getting  on  the 
bandwagon,  judging  from  your 
bigoted  headline  "A  little  bit  of 
homosexuality,  a  pinch  of  in- 
cest— hey,  it's  the  Catholic 
Church,"  in  the  Apr.  3  edition  of 
the  Varsity. 

The  university  community  pur- 
ports to  be  a  place  of  enlighten- 
ment and  reflection.  We  fall  shon 
of  our  ideal,  however,  when  we 
allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
unexamined  prejudices.  Assaults 
like  these  would  not  be  tolerated 
against  any  other  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious community. 

Anti-Catholicism  is  no  more 
acceptable  just  because  it  is  fash- 
ionable. 

Jeremy  D.  Wilkins 
Regis  College 
and  7  other  names 
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TuesdaV,  April  11,  1995 


When  Tank  Girl  (Lori  Petty)  strad- 
dled the  gun  of  her  new  found 
tank,  pumped  away  and  squealed, 
"I'm  in  love" — with  music  courtesy 
ofHole  pounding  in  the  background — 
I  just  about  creamed  my  jeans. 

One  of  the  most  eagerly  awaited 
film  releases  of  this  season  has  been 
Tank  Girl.  Or  at  least  it  has  been 
eagerly  awaited  by  me.  There  is  some- 
thing about  a  straight-up  action  movie 
with  a  female  heroine  fighting  the  big 
bad  guys  that  gets  me  so  hot.  There  is 
a  certain  adrenalin  rush  when  a 
woman  on  screen  can  fight  back 
against  rapists  and  save  the  world 
from  evil.  Tank  Cirl  has  it  all. 

There  are  a  variety  of  things  that 
make  Tank  Girl  a  watershed  film  in 
terms  of  feminist  aesthetics.  Devel- 
oped from  a  feminist  comic  in  the  UK 
and  directed  by  Rachel  Talalay,  Tank 
C/V/is  a  confrontational  yet  hip  icon 
known  among  younger  women.  (Who, 
after  all,  said  young  women  were 
rejecting  feminist  ideals?)  The  film  is  a 
bizarre  mix  of  animation  and  live 
action  which,  believe  it  or  not,  really 
works. 

Sexuality  in  Tank  Girl  is  bizarre  to 
say  the  least.  When  we  first  see  Tank 
Cirl  she  is  searching  the  desert  for  a 
birthday  present  for  her  boyfriend; 
once  back  at  her  "home"  she  finds  a 
suspiciousman  taking  waterfrom  their 
basement  (the  year  is  2033  and  water 
is  controlled  by  Water  and  Power). 
She  stops  the  thief  by  making  him  strip 
at  gun  point.  Eventually  we  come  to 
realize  that  this  thief  is  none  other 
than  her  boyfriend  and  this  is  one  of 
their  little  sex  role  playing  games. 

In  other  words  her  sexuality  is  dan- 
gerous. (Would  you  really  want  to 
play  sex  games  with  a  women  holding 
a  machine  gun?)  Throughout  the  film 
sexuality  is  a  complex  problem  for 
women.  They  live  in  a  world  control- 
led by  men,  where  women  are,  by  all 
accounts,  either  labourers  in  the  wa- 
ter and  power  plants,  or  prostitutes  in 
their  resorts. 

Because  of  such  inequality,  Tank 
Girts  sexuality  is  instead  a  weapon 
for  her  to  use  on  her  oppressors.  Even 
her  sexual  jokes  have  to  do  with  op- 
pression (As  she  puts  it,  "It's  like  the 
first  time  you  got  laid.  You  say, 
'Daddy,  are  you  sure  this  is  okay?'") 
and  her  sexuality  is  used  to  frustrate 
and  enrage  her  captors. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  Tank 
C/r/an  up-to-the-minute  study  of  femi- 
nist aesthetics  is  the  combination  of 
film,  animation  and  music. 

There  have  always  been  women's 
films  and  women's  music,  but  the 
past  decade  has  seen  a  wave  of  both 
that  is  changing  feminist  aesthetics. 
This  may  have  more  to  do  with  the 
media's  acceptance  of  people  like 
Jane  Campion  and  Cou  rtney  Love  than 
an  actual  change  in  what  women 
produce  in  the  arts.  But  what's  re- 
markable about  the  work  being  done 
in  pop  formats  is  the  incredible  range, 
complexity  and  contradiction  in  sen- 
sibilities. 

Me  And  A  Gun  (Rape  and  Revenge) 

Rape  revenge  fantasies  have  long 
been  a  staple  in  feminist  film.  Sexual- 
ity in  Tank  Girl  is  generally  used  as  a 
means  of  fighting  off  potential  attack- 
ers. This  sensibility  is  taken  to  another 
extreme  in  Tamra  Davis'  Guncrazy 
(1992),  where  sex  and  guns  are 
conflated. 

The  theme  of  rape  and  revenge  is 
central  to  the  fi  Im.  The  central  charac- 
ter Anita  (Drew  Barrymore)  is  con- 
stantly abused  by  the  men  in  her  life. 
Her  step-father  routinely  rapes  her 
and  she  frequently  ends  up  at  the 
dump  with  assorted  thugs  from  school . 
Anita's  interest  in  guns  blossoms 
when  her  convict  pen-pal  Howard 
Oames  Le  Cros)  writes  that  he  finds 
women  who  know  how  to  use  guns 
sexy. 

Anita's  step-father  then  teaches 
her  how  to  handle  one  noting  that, 
"Women  should  learn  to  use  guns  to 
protect  themselves  when  the  men  are 
away."  Ironically,  in  Anita's  world 
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Walk  softly  and 
carry  a  big  gun 
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she  needs  gu  ns  to  protect  herself  while 
the  men  are  still  there. 

After  a  particularly  devastating  rape 
by  her  step-father,  Anita  uses  the 
knowledge  he  has  recently  given  her 
and  shoots  him.  Anita  has  become  a 
murderer,  but  she  has  also  been  able 
to  end  the  suffering  that  has  been  a 
constant  in  her  life. 

Anita  views  her  guns  not  only  as  a 
way  to  escape  the  torrents  of  abuse 
that  have  filled  her  life,  but  also  as  a 
sexual  thing.  Perhaps  they  become 
sexual  to  her  because  they  enable  her 
to  have  control  and  autonomy  over 
her  own  life.  Perhaps  director  Tamra 
Davis  sees  this  newfound  powerto  be 
sexy  as  well. 

Anita  is  glamorized  by  Davis  in  a 
way  that  Howard  is  not.  She  carries  a 
big,  shining  piece,  the  kind  Dirty  Harry 
would  covet.  The  shots  of  Barrymore 
holding  the  guns  are  from  slightly 
below  the  normal  sight  level,  thus 
giving  the  impression  of  the  gun  as  an 
extension  of  Anita's  body.  In  fact, 
when  Anita  does  not  have  the  gun  at 
the  end  of  her  hand,  it  is  neatly  tucked 
into  her  pants,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  usesof  a  phallic  sym- 
bol in  ages.  The  gun  actually  is  an 
extension  of  Anita  because  it  is  the 
catalyst  for  her  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence. WithinCuncrazyit's  vir- 
tually impossible  to  have  a  healthy  or 
long-lasting  sexual  relationship. 

In  contrast  to  other  rape  revenge 
fantasies  ( Tbelma  and  Louise  and  Ms. 
.45),  Anita,  herself,  isn't  doomed. 
Although  she  has  been  on  the  run  as  a 
fugitive,  she  gains  autonomy  and  a 
sense  of  freedom  from  her  actions  and 
is  given  a  second  chance  because  of 
people's  misconceptions  about  her 
and  Howard.  She  lies  by  claiming  she 
has  been  kidnapped  by  Howard. 

The  theme  of  rape  also  pervades 
much  of  the  music  by  women.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  film  though,  revenge 
plays  a  small  part.  Rape  is  instead 
represented  in  terms  of  experience. 

"Me  and  a  Cun,"  an  emotional 
raw  song  by  Tori  Amos,  is  one  of  the 
best  examples.  The  song  is  one  of 
Amos'  most  startling  testaments  to 
life  as  a  woman.  She  takes  no  respon- 
sibility for  what  has  happened,  in- 
stead placing  blame  on  her  rapist.  It 
isn't  a  rageful  song,  although  it  cer- 
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tainly  exposes  the  pain  involved  with 
an  assault  as  she  sings,  "Yes,  I  wore 
a  silky  red  thing,  that  doesn't  mean 
I  should  spread....  When  there's  a 
man  on  your  back  and  you're  pushed 
flat  on  your  stomach  it  is  not  a  classic 
Cadillac." 

Unfortunately  in  "Me  and  a  Cun," 
the  gun  is  being  used  on  her,  not  the 
rapist.  Amos'  bare  voice  (the  song's 
done  a  capella)  leaves  her  naked 
throughout  the  song,  yet  the  strength 
of  her  voice  alone  is  enough  to  make 
just  about  everyone  listen. 

Rape  and  abuse  also  runs  through- 
out Hole's  music,  "Asking  For  It" 
deconstructs  the  rape  myth  of  women 
wanting  the  abuse  they  suffer.  "Was 
she  asking  for  it?  Was  she  asking  nice?/ 
If  she  was  asking  for  it,  did  she  ask  you 
twice?" 

Silent  All  These  Years  (Finding  a 
Voice) 

Much  of  the  energy  in  these  works 
come  from  a  sense  of  discovery.  One 
of  the  opening  lines  in  Jane 
Campion's  T/jeP/ano  comes  during 
Ada's  (Holly  Hunter)  opening  voice- 
over.  While  telling  the  audience  that 
she  has  chosen  not  to  speak,  she  sim- 
ply says  (or  rather  thinks),  "Silence 
affects  everyone  in  the  end." 

Silence  and  communication  have 
long  been  discussed  in  feminist  meth- 
odologies. Women  have  been  si  lenced 
throughout  history,  by  their  lovers,  by 
social  controls.  But  rarely  is  it  noted 
that  silence  in  and  of  itself  can  be  a 
form  of  protest.  Ada's  muteness  is  a 
product  of  her  will  (she  decided  notto 
speak  as  a  young  child)  and  a  form  of 
protest.  Later  in  the  film  when  her 
husband  (Sam  Neill)  sells  her  piano, 
Ada  does  not  yell  at  him — instead  she 
writes  notes  with  exclartnation  marks, 
breaks  dishes  and  throws  clothes.  A 
sure  fire  way  to  get  your  point  across. 

Silence  is  also  a  cloak  that  she  uses 
to  protect  her  emotions.  Without  be- 
ing able  to  speak,  she  expresses  her- 
self through  her  actions,  actions  which 
people  really  have  to  pay  attention  to 
in  order  to  understand  her.  And  be- 
cause she  is  mute,  she  does  not  have 
to  talk  about  her  feelings. 


SingerTori  Amos  deals  with  silence 
and  autonomy  in  much  of  her  work. 
Little  Earthquakes,  Amos'  break- 
through album,  deals  almost  exclu- 
sively with  women's  sexuality  and 
society's  general  misogyny.  A  strong 
theme  is  developing  a  sense  of  au- 
tonomy and  personhood:  in  "Girl" 
she  sings  "She's  been  everybody 
else's  girl,  maybe  one  day  she'll  be 
her  own," — acknowledging  the  ex- 
pectations placed  on  women  to  be  of 
service  to  everyone  in  their  lives  ex- 
cept themselves. 

As  well  as  exploring  issues  of  iden- 
tity, Amos  notes  women's  history 
and  long  imposed  silence;  in  "Silent 
All  These  Years,"  she  sings  "I  hear 
my  voice  and  it's  been  here,  silent 
all  these  years." 

Personal  autonomy  and  responsi- 
bility for  personal  actions  is  an  impor- 
tant theme  in  Hole's  music  as  well. 
In  "Miss  World"  Courtney  Love  sings, 
"I  made  my  bed,  I'll  lie  in  it/I  made 
my  bed,  I'll  die  in  it."  Explaining  a 
desire  for  a  sense  of  autonomy  and  the 
willingness  to  stick  by  the  decisions 
that  are  made,  no  matter  how  bad 


they  are. 

I  Want  Your  Hands  On  Me  (Liberat- 
ing Sex  Drives) 

The  sexuality  in  The  Piano  comes 
more  from  Campion's  means  of 
shooting  the  men  in  the  film,  than 
from  Ada's  character.  Campion's 
develops  a  notion  of  the  female  viewer, 
especially  in  the  way  she  shoots  the 
male  body.  Naked  males  in  tradi- 
tional films  are  shot  as  rock  hard, 
muscle  machines  (think  Stallone,  Van 
Damme,  and  Schwarzenegger).  Male 
bodies  are  traditionally  shot  as  weap- 
ons. 

In  The  Piano,  Harvey  Keitel  (not 
exactly  Stallone),  is  shot  lovingly  from 
a  woman's  perspective.  He  is  na- 
ked, gently  cleaning  the  piano  that 
belongs  to  the  woman  he  loves.  He 
cannot  touch  her,  but  he  can  touch 
something  that  belongs  to  her. 
Campion  also  puts  a  spin  on  tradi- 
tional women's  work  (dusting)  by 
having  the  male  lead  taking  on  the 
task.  This  is  duplicated  in  Ada's  rela- 
tionship with  her  husband. 

Sexuality  has  always  been  a  major 
part  of  women's  music  and  popular 
music  in  general.  Almost  ten  years 
ago,  when  Sinead  O'Connor  came 
on  the  scene,  she  sang,  "I  Want  Your 
Hands  on  Me." 

On  "Jump  in  the  River,"  perform- 
ance artist  Karen  Finley  joined 
O'Connor,  offering  spoken  word  that 
was  anything  but  subtle.  In  this  ver- 
sion O'Connor  almost  coos,  "There 
were  days  like  this  before,  and  I  liked 
it  all/Like  the  times  we  did  it  so  hard 
there  was  blood  on  the  wall."  Follow- 
ing that,  Karen  Finley  shrieks  and 
moans  orgasmically  in  between  verses 
with,  "You  dreamed  you  ate  me 
through  my  silken  panties/But  baby 
you've  got  it  wrong,  I  don't  smile 
when  I  come."  Not  exactly  a  warm, 
welcoming  sexuality.  This  is  the  va- 
gina dentata  come  to  life  on  vinyl. 

Rap  is  normally  seen  as  being  sex- 
ist, but  Salt'n'Pepa  have  used  the 
form  to  openly  discuss  women's 
sexuality  for  over  a  decade  (a  longer 
life  span  than  most  male  rap  bands). 
They  play  with  reclaiming  the  stere- 
otype of  the  "loose  black  woman" 
with  songs  like  "Shoop"  and 
"Whatta  Man." 

They  also  take  a  stab  at  sexual  pro- 
priety. Women  who  are  sexually  ac- 
tive should  not  be  ridiculed;  as 
Salt'n'Pepa  say,  "It's  none  of 
your  business." 

Their  sexual  image  also  translates 
into  their  videos:  in  "None  of  Your 
Business,"  the  three  are  engaging  in  a 
mud  fight  that  is  more  them  having 
fun  than  being  exploited  in  a  tradi- 
tional image. 

In  the  late  '70s  in  "Babelogue," 
Patti  Smith  chants  "I  am  lying  peace- 
fully and  my  knees  are  open  to  the 
sun.  I  desire  him  and  he  is  absolutely 
ready  to  serve  me...  I  seek  pleasure..  I 


Patti  Smith  looking  androgynous. 
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Feets  don't  fail  me  now! 

have  not  sold  my  soul  to  the  devil  or 
man  or  any  other."  Smith  presents  an 
image  of  pure  sexuality  and  desire, 
one  that's  devoid  of  moral  connota- 
tions. On  other  words,  none  of  the 
developments  in  music  are  all  that 
new. 

Pretty  On  The  Inside  (Hairy  on  the 
Outside) 

This  month  sees  the  20-year  anni- 
versary of  the  release  of  Patti  Smith's 
first  album  Horses.  A  ground-break- 
ing artist.  Smith  came  out  of  the  vola- 
tileand  energetic  New  York  arts  scene 
of  the  early  '70s. 

Her  image  was  one  of  androgynous 
gender-bending  (there  was  once  a 
poster  of  her  with  the  caption,  "Be- 
ing any  gender  is  a  drag").  With  a  rai  I- 
thin  tomboy  body,  a  mass  of  tangled 
hair  and  no  make  up.  Smith  looks 
more  like  a  female  version  of  Mick 


Jagger  than  a  contemporary  of  Stevie 
Nicks.  She  even  dared  to  flash  under- 
arm hair  on  the  cover  of  Easter. 

This  ambiguity  translated  into  her 
music  as  well.  She  took  Van 
Morrison's  "Gloria"  and  turned  it 
into  a  quasi-lesbian  love  story,  with 
herself  as  the  sexual  predator. 

The  grandmother  of  the  British  goth 
scene,  Siouxsie,  of  Siouxsie  and  the 
Banshees,  began  her  career  in  the  late 
'70s,  emerging  from  the  punk  scene, 
Siouxsie  took  the  traditional  image  of 
"woman"  and  pushed  it  to  its  ex- 
treme. She  covered  her  eyes  with  black 
eyeliner,  adopting  a  very  "unlady- 
like" appearance. 

The  music  from  Siouxsie  and  the 
Banshees  did  not  sound  very  ladylike 
either.  Much  of  the  early  albums  have 
a  violent,  often  sombre  sound,  with 
sometimes  hilariously  brutal  images. 

Siouxsie  frequently  addressed  the 


theme  of  women  as  objects  in  fashion 
modelling  ("Redlight" — "Seethe  red 
light  rinsing  another  shutter  slut,") 
and  "Peek-a-Boo,"  written  from  the 
perspective  of  a  woman  who  works  in 
the  sex  trade  and  has  nothing  but 
contempt  for  her  patrons.  ("She's 
jeering  at  the  shadows,  sneering  be- 
hind her  smile"). 

The  body  is  also  a  constant  theme 
in  Siouxie's  work;  "Mirage"  raises 
the  issue  of  the  woman's  body  as  an 
object  which  can  be  projected  upon — 
"I  am  just  an  image  on  your  TV  screen/ 
My  body's  an  oasis  to  drink  from  as 
you  please" 

This  past  year  Courtney  Love,  of 
Hole,  has  taken  image  to  a  whole 
other  level.  In  concert  Love  is  a  bi- 
zarre icon,  confusi  ng  for  anyone  want- 
ing  an  easy  sign  to  read.  Her  look  has 
been  described  as  "kinder-whore," 
more  than  combining  the  Lolita  im- 


age with  a  sexually  aggressive,  expe- 
rienced woman,  she  is  exposing  and 
ridiculing  the  notion  of  overtly 
sexualized  girls.  Combine  this  image 
with  a  big,  loud  guitar  (long  consid- 
ered an  image  of  power  and  of  the 
phallus),  and  this  persona  is  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

But  what  makes  Love  such  a  diffi- 
cult figure  to  understand  is  that  she  is 
constantly  throwing  fillips  into  her 
image.  She  may  be  standing  on  the 
stage  deconstructi  ng  sexist  stereotypes 
but  she  is  also  likely  to  flash  her  tits, 
have  one  leg  up  on  a  monitor  so  the 
audience  can  see  up  her  skirt  and  to 
talk  about  her  time  as  a  stripper.  The 
image  she  presents  is  not  a  problem 
for  her,  but  a  problem  for  you.  Or 
rather  a  problem  for  those  who  need 
to  have  a  simple,  easily  definable 
image. 

Universal  Mother  (Loving  Everybody) 

One  of  the  themes  feminist  film  and 
music  has  only  recently  been  address- 
ing is  motherhood  and  family.  Moth- 
erhood has  long  been  the  subject  for 
women's  movies  (think  back  to 
Douglas  Sirk's  An  Imitation  of  Life) 
but  almost  always  in  terms  of  the 
"good  mother."  Only  recently  have 
women  been  examiningthecomplexi- 
ties  and  inherent  difficulties  of  head- 
ing families. 

Motherhood  and  familial  relation- 
ship are  central  in  Gillian 
Armstrong's  best  films.  This  year's 
Little  Women  centered  almost  en- 
tirely on  Jo's  personal  development, 
but  the  emotional  support  system  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  the  March  sisters 
and  their  "Marmie." 

In  her  earlier  films,  High  Tide  and 
Lasf  Days  at  Chez  Nous,  family  and 
motherhood  are  primary  themes.  But 
she  addresses  the  issues  in  radically 
different  ways.  High  Tide  revolves 
around  the  character  of  Judy  Davis, 
and  whether  she'll  decide  to  take 
any  responsibil ity.  In  contrast,  the pri n- 
ciple  female  protagonist  in  Lasf  Days 
of  Chez  Nous  is  too  responsible,  tak- 
ing on  others  problems  without  any 


awareness  of  their  concerns. 

In  The  Piano  the  issue  of  mother- 
hood eventually  becomes  an  issue  of 
betrayal.  Ada's  daughter  is  loyal  to 
her  as  long  as  there  no  one  else  in  their 
lives.  When  they  first  arrive  in  New 
Zealand,  Ada's  daughter  tells  her 
she  will  not  speak  to  Stewart  in  order 
to  remain  loyal  to  her.  But  when  Ada 
becomes  involved  with  George,  her 
daughter  is  the  one  who  betrays  herto 
Stewart  because  she  feels  neglected. 

With  "Kimberly,"  Patti  Smith  ex- 
plored the  mystic  connotations  of 
motherhood  and  birth.  Partly  about 
the  child  she  gave  up  for  adoption,  it 
has  more  to  do  with  the  wonder  of 
birth  than  with  motherhood  (Smith 
has  never  met  the  daughter  she  gave 
up).  From  Smith's  perspective  child- 
birth has  cosmic  dimension:  "Baby  I 
remember  the  day  you  were  born,  it 
was  dawn  and  the  storm  settled  in  my 
belly/Then  sky  split,  and  the  planets 
hit." 

Courtney  Love's  image  of  preg- 
nancy and  motherhood  isn't  quite 
so  altruistic.  The  connotations  have 
more  to  do  with  physical  illness  than 
with  spiritual  effect.  In  "Plump,"  she 
sings  "They  say  I  was  plump,  but  I 
threw  up  all  the  time"  and  "Your 
milk's  in  my  mouth/it  makes  me 
sick."  Love's  image  of  motherhood 
itself  is  often  one  of  domestic  drudg- 
ery, "Spittle  on  his  bib/I  don't  do 
the  dishes,  I  throw  them  in  the  crib." 

In  Tank  Girl,  the  role  of  mother- 
hood is  transgressed.  Tank  Girl 
doesn't  need  sex,  she  can  satisfy 
herself.  After  spending  the  night  in  a 
freezer  tank  in  a  straight  jacket.  Tank 
Girl  does  not  beg  to  be  let  go,  but 
instead  asks  if  she  can  be  untied  be- 
cause, as  she  says,  "It's  hard  to  play 
with  myself  in  this  position."  Mastur- 
bation is  the  key,  as  she  cannot  rely  on 
or  trust  anyone  but  herself. 

What  issoexcitingaboutTan/c  C/r/, 
and  in  feminist  film  and  music  in 
general,  is  that  it  allows  for  a  sense  of 
identification  with  female  viewers. 
Finally  a  realm  of  possibilities  we  can 
be  proud  of. 


If  YOU  PAY  THEM, 
THEY  WILL  COME. 


(Welcome  back,  jays.) 
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Total  Eclipse  of  the  body  and  heart 

Jeremy  Podeswa  talks  about  the  concrete  jungle  and  AntonionI 


by  Nick  Kazamia 
Varsity  Staff 

Ever  since  its  premiere  at  the  Toronto  Film 
Festival  Jeremy  Podeswa's  Eclipse  has  been 
gathering  laurels  of  praise;  the  screenings  at 
Sundance  and  Berlin  were  packed  and  every- 
one from  Variety  to  Geoff  Pevere  have  heralded 
Podeswa  as  the  latest  auteur  to  emerge  from 
North  America. 

Between  sips  of  tea  and  before  a  trip  to 
London  and  New  York{fc/;psewill  be  screened 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  New  Directors 
Showcase)  Jeremy  Podeswa  discussed  his  film, 
his  influences,  and  Morgan  Fairchild. 

"There  are  movies,"  Podeswa  states  "that  I 
really  respond  to,  like  Antonioni's  films  and 
Eric  Rohmer's  films.  They're  all  films  that 
really  moved  me  and  I  wanted  to  have  that 
feeling  in  the  movie.  I  wanted  the  movie  to  have 
an  emotional  impact.  I  didn't  want  it  to  just  be 
something  you  look  and  say  'that's  cool,'  I 
wanted  people  to  respond  to  it  on  a  deeper  level. 

"I  don't  really  like  banal  films  very  much. 
Once  in  a  while  something  that's  pure  fluff  is 
fun,  but  the  movies  that  really  stick  with  you, 
and  that  mean  anything  to  you  in  your  life,  are 
not  that." 

Eclipse  is  not  exactly  a  piece  of  fluff;  it  is  a 
challenging,  and  surprisingly  mature,  film  debut 
about  a  group  of  lost  souls  searching  for  love  and 
affection  in  a  concrete  forest.  The  best  way  to 
describefc//pse  actually  is  as  the  forest  of  Arden, 
in  all  of  its  mysterious  romantic  glory,  as 
Antonioni  would  have  envisioned  it;  bodies 
may  merge  and  collide,  for  a  strange  spell  has 
been  cast  over  the  citizens  of  a  city  before  a  solar 
eclipse  takes  place,  yet  the  individuals  remain 
as  isolated  as  the  desert  and  the  sea. 

Comprised  of  ten  scenes  and  ten  characters. 
Eclipse  is  circular  in  structure,  a  structure  which 
Podeswa  points  out  is  common  in  music,  dance 
and  literature.  It  was  the  film's  structure,  the 
idea  that  one  event  would  lead  into  the  next 
which  would  then  lead  to  the  next  (and  so  on) 
that  the  film  was  founded  on. 

"I  wanted  to  do  a  film  about  relationships," 
Podeswa  states.  "Once  I  had  that,  and  I  had  a 
draft  of  the  script,  I  felt  it  needed  somethingelse. 
I  wanted  another  layer  of  complexity  and  an- 
other layer  of  metaphor  on  top  of  all  that." 

That's  when  the  usage  of  a  total  eclipse  was 
i nterwoven  i nto  the  narrative,  thereby  unifyi ng — 
as  well  as  mirroring — the  film's  key  themes. 

"Everybody  in  Eclipse  is  equally  fucked  up. 
Everybody's  got  problems,  they're.all  com- 
plex characters,  they  all  have  active  interior 
lives,  they're  all  quite  dense.  I  don't  think  any 
sort  of  connections  could  be  made  strictly  on  the 
lines  of  gender  between  characters,  how  one 
gender  comes  across  vis-a-vis  the  other  gender. 
I  think  each  character  is  individual. 

"I  wasn't  schematizing  the  straight,  or  gay 
characters:  they're  all  their  own  thing,  they 
don't  represent  their  entire  sexuality  or  gen- 
der. They're  just  characters." 

Shot  beautifully  in  an  array  of  black  and  white 
hues  by  Miroslaw  Baszak  {Dance  Me  Outside) 
Eclipse  is  visually  unlike  any  feature  released 
this  year. 

"I  wanted  to  divide  the  sections  of  the  movie 
in  a  certain  way  so  there's  a  unifying  element. 
They're  all  shot  in  black  and  white  and  they're 
all  tinted,  but  the  scenes  all  feel  a  little  bit 
different  because  of  the  different  colours," 
Podeswa  comments.  "So  it's  another  way  of 


layering  meaning  into  the  scene  because  the 
colour  means  something.  If  the  scene  is  tinted 
blue  it  gives  you  a  different  feeling  than  if  the 
scene  is  tinted  yellow." 

The  idea  of  bringing  in  colour  between  each 
of  the  film's  segments  was  another  way  to 
schematize  the  film;  by  filming  the  public  life  in 
full  colour  and  the  private  life  in  treated  colour 
another  structural  layer  is  added  to  the  narrative. 

After  developing  the  screenplay  with  some 
assistance  from  Telefi  Im,  the  fi  Im  was  left  stranded 
when  Telefilm  rejected  the  completed  script. 

"Telefilm's  withdrawal  was  very,  very,  frus- 
trating. We  invested  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  make 
them  happy  and  do  thi  ngs  that  they  wanted — and 
we  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  development,"  he 
notes.  "Then  it  just  didn't  happen.  But,  fortu- 
nately, we  got  this  contact  in  Germany.  Every- 
thing was  very  smooth  from  that  end." 

With  financing  in  place,  the  next  problem  to 
overcome  was  casting;  more  then  200  actors 
were  auditioned  for  the  ten  key  roles.  In  many 
cases,  Podeswa  notes,  "I  really  felt  like  there 
was  only  one  actor  for  the  part.  If  we  didn't  get 
that  actor  then  I  was  screwed.  Fortunately,  my 
first  choice  we  always  got." 

Considering  the  film's  modest  budget  and 
the  amount  of  limited  screen  time  allotted  to 
each  character,  Podeswa  has  miraculously  as- 
sembled someof  Canada's  most  prolific  actors 
which  include  Earl  Pastko(H/g/iway6  /),  Pascale 
Montpetit  (H)  and  John  Gilbert  {The  Adjusted. 

"These  are  all  attractive  people  but  they're 
not  attractive  like  a  cast  of  a  television  show  is 
attractive.  No  one  looks  like  Morgan  Fairchild — 
thank  God — or  David  Hasselhoff.  They  look  like 
human  beings. 

"All  the  actors  felt  the  piece  had  integrity  and 
they  also  realized  it  was  a  real  showcase  for 
them." 

Podeswa's  training  at  Ryerson  and  at  the 
American  Film  Institute  in  Los  Angeles  have 
enabled  him  to  direct  a  number  of  programs  for 
theCBC — oneofwhich,WVa//s,hasalready  earned 
him  a  Gemini — whiledevelopinghisown  projects. 

"The  good  thing  is  that  it's  fairly  quick  and, 
for  this  particular  show,  Sunday  Arts,  they  give 
you  complete  creative  freedom  really.  As  long 
as  they  like  the  basic  concept  of  what  you're 
doing,  and  you  work  within  their  budget, 
they're  happy,"  Podeswa  states. 

"For  me  it's  nice  because  I  don't  have  to 
worry  about  producing  it.  I  don't  have  to  raise 
the  money,  and  pull  the  crew  together.  They 
give  you  everything.  You  just  walk  in  there  and 
it's  your  idea  and  you  just  make  it  happen. 
It's  a  very  luxurious  thing — they  don't  pay 
very  much  money — but  aside  from  that,  from  a 
creative  standpoint,  it's  a  very  good  thing  to 
do." 

Podeswa  sums  up  hisexperienceatthe  Ameri- 
can Film  Institute  as  "a  nice  way  to  go  check 
things  out  in  L.A." 

"The  good  thing  about  being  here  [in  To- 
ronto] was  that  I  actually  made  films,"  Podeswa 
notes.  "At  AFI  what  I  did  was  more  like  exer- 
cises, so  I  didn't  have  much  to  show,  though  I 
did  three  half-hour  dramas." 

"The  great  thing  about  being  there  is  that  it 
demystified  the  whole  Hollywood  machine. 
You  constantly  have  well-known  people  come 
into  the  school  and  do  seminars.  They  talk  to 
you.  You  see  their  films." 

Though  numerous  critics  have  brought  up 
comparisons  to  Max  Ophuls'  La  Ronde,  the 
films  which  Podeswa  chooses  to  cite  as  inspira- 


Say,  aren't  you  the  devil? 

tion  are  the  works  of  Denys  Arcand  and  Alan 
Renais,  who  he  admires  for  their  ability  to  com- 
bine an  academic  framework  within  a  very  real 
story.  Then  there's  Italian  filmmaker 
Michelangelo  Antonioni,  whose  1 962  film  L  ' 
Eclisse  is  clearly  an  influence. 

"I  thought  about  not  calling  the  film  Eclipse 
for  that  reason,"  he  notes.  "Yet  I  don't  mind 
people  making  the  connection  with  L '  Eclisse, 
because  the  connection  is  in  my  head  anyway. 
It's  not  an  accidental  connection.  Somewhere, 
in  the  back  of  my  mind,  it  was  always  there." 

Antonioni's  L'Eclisse,  (typical  of  all  of 
Antonioni's  films),  is  about  the  inability  to 
communicate.  It's  a  movie  about  people  not 
being  able  to  connect  in  an  urban  landscape. 
The  eclipse  ofthe  film's  title  is  never  physically 
rendered  on  screen,  but  used  purely  as  meta- 
phor. 

Despite  the  simi  larity  of  titles,  the  last  segment 


of  Podeswa's  film  differs  significantly  from 
Antonioni's  work:  bringing  together  a  young 
hustler,  seen  at  the  film's  beginning,  and  a 
party  girl,  seen  at  the  second  last  segment  of  the 
narrative,  the  film's  circular  structure  is  com- 
pleted on  a  positive  note. 

"It  was  very  important  for  me,"  Podeswa 
states,  "to  end  the  f  i  I  m  hopefu  My,  even  for  these 
two  characters  who  are  very  remote.  Anyone 
can  connect  with  a  little  effort.  Even  here  where 
she  starts  off  stealing  from  him,  there's  a  con- 
nection made  which  is  very  sweet.  It's  one 
more  little  baby  step  to  really  connection  with 
somebody.  There  was  a  real  connection." 

And  that's  something  that  Antonioni's  char- 
acters, throughout  his  entire  illustrious  film  ca- 
reer, never  came  close  to.  For  a  budding  young 
auteur  Eclipse  is  a  fascinating  start  to  what 
promises  to  be  a  distinct  career  in  film. 


Director  Jermey  Podeswa  gets  stuck  in  the  middle. 
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Tank  Girl  gets  a  lift. 
6y  Natasa  Hatsios 

Varsity  Staff 

Tan/c  C/V/  is  here!  Finally,  a 
comic  character  I  want  to 
emulate  has  made  it  to  the  big 
screen.  With  her  fuck-me-gen- 
tly-with-a-chainsaw  attitude 
and  tank  to  match,  she  has 


become  my  newfeminist  ideal. 
And  thanks  to  Hollywood,  I 
don't  have  to  shell  out  $8  for 
the  British  magazine  Deadline 
to  read  the  comic.  I  can  now 
head  to  my  local  multiplex  and 
watch  the  Tank  Girl  incarnate, 
Lori  Petty. 
In  typical  American  tradition. 


BLACK,  ice.  5.7%.  ALC/Vei.  SNLY  $24  FSR  24. 


it  is  common  to  change  some- 
thing to  feed  to  the  moronic 
masses.  Tank  Cirts  Ameri- 
can incarnation  in  Details 
magazine  is  notably  free  of  the 
British  idiosyncrasies  synony- 
mous with  the  comic  (after  all, 
she's  drawn  by  Brit  Jamie 
Hewlett,  with  words  by  Alan 
Martin). 

At  least  the  film  tries  to  stay 
as  true  to  the  British  comic  as 
possible,  with  phrases  like 
"snogging"  and  "wanker" 
throughout  thefilm.  And  if  any- 
one (outside  from  REM  fans) 
out  there  understands  what  the 
40  Watt  Club — printed  on  Tank 
Girl'st-shirt — is,  well  you've 
just  become  too  cool  for  words. 
Missing,  of  course,  was  Tank 
Girl's  Teenage  Fanclubt-shirt. 
But  would  middle  America 
have  understood  four  Glaswe- 
gian boys  on  Tank  Girl's 
chest?  I  think  not. 

But  I  digress.  What  I  really 
want  to  talk  about  is  comic 
books  and  movies.  This  is  Hol- 
lywood's latest  cash  crop: 
heading  into  the  world  of  comic 
books  to  create  somethi ng  that 
can  translate  into  big  bucks. 
How  else  can  you  explain  Bat- 
man Foreverl  Though  director 
Tim  Burton  attempted  to  create 
the  ideal  Batman,  returning  to 
the  original  comic,  he's  now 
left  the  series,  frustrated  and 
exhausted,  leaving  it  up  to  Joel 
Schumacher.  Schumacher  has 
totally  revamped  Gotham  City, 
the  Batmobile  and  even  the 
physiques  of  both  Batman  and 
Robin  (though  personally  Val 
Kilmer  makes  an  ideal  Bruce 
Wayne,  not  to  mention  cutie 
Chris  O'Donnell  shedding  his 
pretty-boy  image  for  something 
quite  sexy). 

Batman  Forever  h  an  almost 
guaranteed  success;  after  all, 
the  last  two  in  the  series  have 
grossed  more  than  $700  mil- 
lion. And  with  Jim  Carrey  as 
the  Riddler  and  Tommy  Lee 
jones'  sinister  Two-Face, 
there's  no  way  it  can  lose. 
Unlike  Richie  Rich. 

The  producers  for  Richie  Rich 
should  have  realized  what 
makes  a  cute  cartoon  charac- 
ter in  comic  books  and  on  tel- 
evision does  not  necessarily 
translate  well  on  film,  unless 
there's  a  huge  nostalgia  kick. 
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Dance  Me  Outside:  the  illustrated  screenplay. 
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something  like  what  brought 
The  Brady  Bunch  to  Number 
One  two  weeks  in  a  row.  (And 
once  a  multi-million-dollar  kid 
actor  reaches  puberty,  forget  it. 
Once  MacaulayCulkin  was  the 
apple  in  every  filmmaker's 
eye;  now  he's  just  a  money 
pit.) 

My  favourite  trend  of  late  is 
movies  that  are  turning  into 
comic  books.  Tan^r  Girl,  the 
film  based  on  the  comic,  has  a 
comic  based  on  the  film.  Get 
it?  Of  course,  when  you  deal 
with  Canadians,  the  "comic 
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book"  becomes  an  "illustrated 
screenplay."  What's  the  dif- 
ference? About  ten  dollars. 

Director  Bruce  McDonald 
has  commissioned  illustrated 
screenplays  for  two  of  his  films, 
IHighway  61  and  his  latest. 
Dance  Me  Outside,  while 
worki  ng  on  creating  one  for  his 
debut  feature,  Roadkill. 
McDonald  apparently  was  so 
impressed  with  the  storyboards 
for  Highway  6 1  that  Dr.  Chris 
Minz  did,  that  he  couldn't 
resist  not  creating  a  comic  book 
version  of  the  movie.  And  now 
with  Dance  Me  Outside, 
McDonald  has  hired  Nick 
Craine  to  illustrate  the  screen- 
play. Craine  takes  a  different 
direction  by  injecting  a  piece 
of  hisown  voice  into  the  screen- 
play, adding  the  right  touches 


to  the  comic  on  film  scenes 
that  couldn't  be  translated 
well  onto  the  page. 

This  trend  is  slowly  winning 
me  over.  But  what  still  im- 
presses me  the  most  is  when 
the  film  adaptation  can  hold 
onto  the  aura  of  the  comic 
book.  Tank  Girl  does  that.  Is 
this  a  shameless  plug  for  the 
movie?  You  bet.  After  all,  I  want 
it  to  have  a  long  life  on  the  big 
screen,  with  a  possibility  of  a 
sequel  to  come. 

Of  course,  what  I  would  love 
to  see  is  a  comic  book  version 
of  Pulp  Fiction.  Maybe  thatway 
we  might  discover  what  ex- 
actly glows  from  the  briefcase. 
In  the  meantime,  I'm  waiting 
with  baited  breath  for  Veronica 
Lodge  to  make  it  to  the  silver 
screen. 


Would  you  take  your  circle  of 
friends  to  Circle  of  Friends^. 
The  Varsity  has  25  double 
passes  for  Circle  of  Friends 
good  for  the  run 
of  engagement. 
Just  come  down  to  44  St. 
George  St.  and  tells  us  what 
you  would  do  to  impress  your 
friends. 
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Never  too  late  for  Scots  justice 

James  Kelman  on  the  art  of  politics  and  prizes 


by  Hal  Niedzviecki 
Varsity  Staff 

James  Kelman  conducts  an  in- 
terview the  same  way  he 
writes  a  book:  with  a  love  for 
thepossibility  of  language,  and 
apassionateintensitythat  turns 
every  one  of  h  is  statements  i  nto 
a  forceful  pronouncement.  The 
Glasgow  born  author  of  ten- 
Ddd  novels,  short-story  collec- 
tions, essays  and  plays  is  not 
content  to  simply  spout  plati- 
tudes about  his  1994  Booker 
Prize  winning  novel  How  Late 
It  Was,  How  Late.  Nor  is  he 
prepared  to  turn  away  from  the 
disdain  with  which  his  novel,  a 
painful,  crying,  screaming, 
master-piece,  was  received  by 
the  majority  of  the  British  press 
who  crowed  that  the  Booker 
award  was  based  on  geogra- 
phy, not  merit. 

"I  don't  think  that  these 
sorts  of  issues  come  into  it," 
Kelman  retorts.  '"Now  it's 
ti  me  for  somebody  who  is  black 
or  somebody  who  is  gay  or 
somebody  who  is  Scottish.'  I 
don't  think  it  operates  that 
way:  that  happens  afterward.  I 
do  think  that  some  of  the  criti- 
cism, the  prejudiced  criticism, 
is  basically  a  plea  from  little 
England.  Basically  a  lot  of  up- 
per class  white  males  saying, 
'It's  our  award,  so  why 
don't  we  get  it?'" 

Just  as  his  books  scrape  away 
at  the  artifice  of  society  to  re- 
veal the  way  it  is  we  have  to 
live,  Kelman  insistson  bringing 
his  own  terms  to  every  ques- 
tion put  to  him;  he  insists  his 
readers  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  understand  the  political  and 
social  forces  that  navigate  every 
possible  "story."  In  conversa- 
tion, he  speaks  as  he  writes — as 
if  each  opportunity  is  his  last. 

"There  are  occasionally 
people,"  he  continues, 
"whose  prejudice  shows 
through,  you  know,  they  can't 
approach  the  book  because 
they  have  all  that  baggage.  They 
don't  like  the  conferring  of 
humanity  on  a  marginalized 
individual,  and  they  are  threat- 
ened by  the  language.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  so-called 
swear  words  or  so-called  pro- 
fanity, but  it  has  got  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  segments  of  society 
that  many  people  in  authority 
prefer  to  exist  as  anonymous 
card-board  cut-outs. 

"And  they  really  don't  like 
it  when  these  marginalized  in- 
dividuals— they  don't  even  see 
them  as  individuals — 
marginalized  groups  of  people 
are  given  any  kind  of  voice, 
whether  that's  in  reality  or 

through  art." 

*  *  * 

How  Late  It  Was,  How  Late 
was  known,  insomuch  as  jour- 
nalists, book-stores  and  the 
consumers  cared  to  know  it,  as 
the  'fuck  fuck  fuck'  book. 
This  is  true.  Trapped  i  n  the  mot- 
tled  confines  of  his  mind 
Sammy  can  do  nothing  but 
endlessly  vent  his  ironic,  ten- 
der rage  on  the  whole  lot  of 
them — the  'soldjers'  who 
gave  him  the  doing  that  left 
him  blind,  the  lawyer  who 
haunts  the  hospital  and  courts 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  garrulous  hard-drink- 
ing Sammy's  acquaintance, 
the  doctors  who  refuse  to  help 


him  for  fear  of  making  the  Brit- 
ish government  liable  for  his 
injury: 

"So  ye're  no  saying  I'm 
blind?"  Sammy  asks  the  doc- 
tor. 

"It  isn't  for  me  to  say." 
"Aye  but  you're  a  doc- 
tor." 
"Yes." 

"So  ye  can  give  an  opin- 
ion?" 

"Anyone  can  give  an  opin- 
ion." 

"Aye  but  to  do  with  medi- 
cal things." 

"Mister  Samuels,  I  have 
people  waiting  to  see  me." 

"Christ  sake!" 

"I  find  your  language  offen- 
sive." 

"Do  ye.  Ah  well  fuck  ye 

then.  Fuck  ye!" 

*  *  * 

"Sammy,"  Kelman  ex- 
plains, "uses  a  language  in 
which  the  technicalities  are  not 
subject  to  formal  education  and 
practices.  That  includes  the 
narrator.  The  narrator  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  character  butthey 
both  operate  in  the  same  lin- 
guistic culture.  This  is  a  linguis- 
tic culture  that  is  more  liable  to 
be  oral,  so  what  you  have  from 
this  character  is  a  reliance  on 
repetition.  I'm  nottalkingjust 
about  the  word  'fuck,'  but 
phrases  like  'you  know  what 
I  mean',  'you  know  what 
I'm  trying  to  say.'" 

There  is  something  enigmatic 
when  listening  to  Kelman  ex- 
plain his  art.  Maybe  it's  the 
way  his  Glasgow  brogue  un- 
derlines his  words,  or  the 
knowledge  that  this  self-edu- 
cated former  laborer  speaks 
honestly  and  intelligently, 
never  insisting  on  the  preco- 
cious glory  of  his  own  clever- 
ness. 

This  enigma,  which  can  be 
perceived  i  n  conversation,  may 
well  be  Kelman's  greatest  gift 
as  a  writer.  He  never  allows  his 
knowledge  to  undermine  the 
honesty  of  his  characters.  And 


yet,  he  refuses  to  portray  his 
white,  male,  poor,  uneducated 
characters  as  being  stupid. 
Sammy's  insights  into  the 
human  condition  are  held  up 
not  as  evidence  of  what  the 
state  can  do  to  a  human  being, 
but  as  what  promise  is  still  to  be 
found  even  in  the  bleak,  grim 
sightless  void  of  Sammy's  life. 
Kelman  does  not  seek  to  es- 
cape his  own  cultural  tradi- 
tion— which  is  Sammy's — nor 
does  he  seek  to  deny  many  of 
its  destructive  tenets.  Despite 
the  endless  tragedy  that  Kelman 
documents.  How  Late  is  a 
comic  novel  in  which  despair 
is  the  punch-line  to  the  joke  of 
romanticism. 

"It  just  so  happens  that  this 
is  my  life,"  Kelman  insists. 
"This  is  the  culture  I  was  born 
into  and  know  for  better  or 
worse  and  it  is  neither  better  or 
worse  than  anything  else. 
There's  nothing  very  special 
about  it.  It's  true  that  I  come 
from  what  is  basically  a  'work- 
ing class'  background,  but 
you  have  to  approach  that  term 
in  quotes,  you  have  to  approach 
thattermwithoutprejudice.My 
working  class  background  in- 
cludes politics  and  culture  and 
listeningtoclassical  music  and 
blah  blah  blah. ..inother  words 
the  whole  of  the  world  culture 
is  available  in  this  one,  so  the 
indigenous  and  the  local  is  not 
parochial." 

This  concept  of  the  avail- 
ability, the  possibi  I  ity  of  knowl- 
edge, is  what  makes  How  Late 
so  painful  to  read. 

"Intuitively,"  Kelman  ex- 
plains, "Sammy  knows  a  great 
deal  about  the  state.  Some  of 
the  people  who  don't  like  the 
novel  regard  much  of  the  so- 
cial/political aspect  of  it,  that 
part  of  the  scenario,  as  being 
farfetched.  They  see  Sammy  as 
being  naive  for  not  knowing 
how  things  work.  I  would  say 
this  isn't  the  case  at  all.  He  is 
very  astute  about  the  state  and 
has  had  to  confront  the  state  in 


ways  that  other  people  prefer 
noljto  think  about.  I  mean  they 
prefer  not  to  know  that  the  state 
is  racist  and  hierarchical.  The 
reality  that  Sammy  faces  is 
something  I  know  about  per- 
sonally from  not  a  very  long 
time  ago,  things  like  dealing 
with  bureaucracy,  confronting 
specialists  who  are  employed 
by  the  state." 

For  Kelman,  the  relationship 
between  his  protagonist  and 
the  amorphous,  all  consuming 
state  can  never  be  ignored. 

"Well  there's  a  basic  real- 
ity," he  says.  "It's  not  possi- 
ble to  forget.  If  you  read  main- 
stream fiction  somebody  could 
say,  'Come  on,  I  prefer  to 
have  lunch  in  Paris  today' 
and  chapter  three  begins: 
'When  they  got  to  Paris.' 
And  I'm  thinking,  I  can't 
even  get  from  where  I  live  into 
town  because  it's  a  tenth  of 
my  weekly  wage. ..so  there  are 
these  basic  economic  realities. 
Anything  else  is  outside  that 
experience,  it  has  to  do  with 
those  who  can  have  access  to 
the  power  strucuture.  Most  peo- 
ple know  they  don't.  I  would 
agree  with  Chomsky  when  he 
argues  that  the  most 
disinformed  people  are  the  in- 
tellectual elite— all  that  propa- 
ganda and  disinformation  to 
the  extent  that  they  actually 
think  that  they  can  alter  things, 
they  actually  believe  in  the 
parliamentary  system  as  a 
means  to  alter  how  the  state 
functions.  It's  like  they  come 
from  another  world — they  do 
come  from  another  world." 

Sammy  blunders  about  pour- 
ing pints  down  his  throat  when 
he  needs  to  stay  sober,  explod- 
ing i  n  rage  when  he  most  needs 
to  be  calm,  goading  the  police 
that  possess  the  u  Iti  mate  power 
over  him,  and  telling  his  teen- 
age son  things  that  he  knows 
he  shouldn't.  With  each  des- 
perate action  there  exists  a 
sense  of  self-reflection:  Sammy 
craves  knowledge.  He  wants 


James  Kelman. 

nothing  more  than  to  under- 
stand both  where  he  is,  lost  and 
blind  in  a  suddenly  unfamiliar 
city,  and  how  he  got  there. 

He  plods  on,  gropping  for 
the  sides  of  buildings  and  the 
familiar  cool  of  a  pint  in  his 
hand,  ever  unable  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  passion  and  clari- 
fication. Readers  wait  vainly 
for  Sammy  to  regain  his  vision. 
But  Kelman  makes  no  such 
concession  to  his  character.  He 
never  allows  the  metaphorical 
flood  of  I  ight  to  reveal  to  Sammy 
themired  history  of  hisdestiny, 
of  his  culture. 

*  *  * 

Back  in  our  own  fast-food 
culture,  we  have  long  stopped 
caring  about  James  Kelman.  In 
1 995  the  writer  returns,  with  a 
grateful  sigh,  to  the  relative 
obscurity  of  his  work,  of  his 


home.  Like  his  characters, 
Kelman  thriveson  the  detailsof 
anomie;  in  speaking  through 
his  prose  about  nobody,  he 
captures  everybody.  And,  like 
most  great  writers,  his  writing 
and  his  thinking  convey  his 
experience  in  the  context  of 
our  own. 

"Historically,  it  should  not 
be  a  surprise,  this  explosion  of 
writers  in  Scotland.  The  silly 
error  that  people  are  making  is 
to  think  that  somehow  there  is 
a  fashion  involved  and  what's 
happening  in  Scotland  just 
now,  they  cou  Id  go  somewhere 
else  and  discover  it.  But  it  takes 
a  long  long  time  for  this  to 
happen.  It's  part  of  the  history 
of  any  marginalized  or  ex- 
cluded people.  Self-awareness, 
self-consciousness,  self-confi- 
dence—all of  these  things  are 
part  of  a  really  long  | 


-^■g  g  t  part  of  a  really  long  m-ocess 

Shotgun  poetry  explosion  of  hipster  smoke 


Beds  &  Shotguns 
Poems  by  Tricia  Postle,  Diana 
Fitzgerald  Bryden,  Paul  Howell 
McCafferty,  Death  Waits 
Insomniac  Press 

I  have  trouble  considering  this 
book  as  separate  from  its  ap- 
parent communion  with  the 
recent  explosion  of  hip  reading 
venues  here  in  T.O.  Whether 
that's  a  good  or  bad  thing  I 
have  yet  to  decide.  It's  quite 
obvious  the  very  smart  people 
at  Insomniac  Press  have  taken 
pains,  in  choosing  poets  and 
their  work  for  this  book,  to  avoid 
homogeneity  of  voice.  Less 
apparent  is  an  ear  for  unique 
attitude,  or,  more  precisely, 
unique  insight  beneath  a  com- 
mon, surface  screen  of  attitude. 

Still,  I  feel  I'm  obligated  to 
praise  this  book,  even  as  I  tear 
i  nto  it  a  bit.  Not  out  of  loyalty  to 
thetypicallyCanadian,  insecure 
community  of  writers,  but  be- 
cause at  the  heart  of  both  this 
book  and  the  beer-soaked 
events  that  spawned  it,  there  is 
a  sincere  attempt  to  bring  good 
poetry  to  the  people.  And  these 
are  good  poets — on  their  way  to 


becoming  excellent  poets, 
once  they  decide  to  drop 
the  screen  and  really  look 
into  the  world  around  them. 

Tricia  Postle  opens  the 
book  with  a  short  collec 
tion  of  her  musical  verse. 
Postle  performed  her  to- 
day I'm  going  to  be  a 
man  at  last  year's  Scream 
in  High  Park,  and  its  scath- 
ing irony  was  one  of  the 
hits  of  the  show,  as  it  is 
again  here: 

"I  care  about  the  envi- 
ronment, and  things  like 
that/And  I  think  it's  im- 
portant thatAVe  all  start 
paying  attention  to  the 
world/Around  us./l  love 
you./Really./You're  one 
of  the  most  caring,/Open 
women  that  I've  ever 
met..." 

Postle  demonstrates  a 
flair  for  the  internal  half-rhyme 
("Lacquered  women  eating 
crackers")  and  a  tantalizing, 
baroque  sensibility.  Her  work 
often  gathers  within  itself  a 
complex  relationship  of  depar- 
ture and  return,  circling  an  idea 
several  times  before  express- 


1  i  iitiis 


ing  it.  Yet  it  is  also  capable  of 
very  bland,  doctrinal  presenta- 
tion. Her  closing  poem  "when 
i  am  old  &  grey,"  while  witty, 
contains  neither  the  ripples  of 
irony  that  so  inform  "today 
i'm  going  to  be  a  man,"  nor 
any  convincing  sincerity;  it  de- 


pends instead  on  a  sim- 
ple, neo-feminist  posture. 

Death  Waits,  by  far  the 
most  well-known  of  the 
crowd — hisplay  The  Earth 
is  a  Witch,  The  Witch  is  a 
Saint,  The  Saint  is  Ap- 
plause was  given  a 
mainspace  production  at 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille  this 
season — istoo  fine  a  writer 
to  stay  trapped  in  his  self- 
referential  loop  much 
longer.  He  has  developed 
marvelous  ways  of  seeing 
*^  the  world,  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  he  looks  only  in  the 
mirror.  His  poems  about 
the  creation  of  poetry — or 
at  least  the  creation  of  a 
poet — are  dime-sized  loz- 
enges of  stock  post-mod- 
ernism. Time  to  move  on. 

Paul  Howell 
McCafferty  follows  Waits 
into  the  labyrinth,  but  manages 
to  pop  his  head  back  out  occa- 
sionally and  apply  rhythmic 
wordplay  to  a  broader  vision. 
Poems  like  "miss,  the  wind- 
mill" and  "yukon  store"  em- 
ploy baldly  emotional  imagery 
to  investigate  love  and  sublime 


nothingness,  a  brave  foray  into 
honest  poetic  yearning. 
McCafferty's  work  shows  the 
strongest  bonding  of  intent  and 
talent  in  the  book,  and  he  comes 
closest  to  reflecting  the  collec- 
tion's thematic  project  of  cap- 
turing the  metaphorical  ex- 
tremes of  love. 

Diana  Fitzgerald  Bryden,  like 
McCafferty,  displays  more  than 
just  her  wit  when  applying  her 
brooding  poesy  to  the  topic  of 
love.  "Breakfast  on  the  Queen 
Car"  and  The  fish  work  within 
the  realm  of  extreme,  physical 
eroticism,  while  "Lullaby"  is 
quite  simply  the  most  beautiful 
poem  in  the  book,  suggesti ng  a 
dense,  full  experience  in  sim- 
ple, lyrical  language. 

Beefs  &  Shotguns  leaves  you 
with  enough  lasting  word- 
bombs  to  satisfy.  Myself,  I  just 
want  more.  The  funky,  irrever- 
ent page  design  is  nice,  but 
I'm  happiest  when  a  writer 
takes  me  somewhere  using  only 
words  and  white  space.  Yet,  no 
matter  what  complaints  I  may 
have  had,  the  poets  in  this  book 
are  going  places  with  their  art. 

John  Degen 
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Lamont  and  Spencer:  activists  or  terrorists^ 

Isabel  Vincent  on  her  new  book  and  the  politics  of  Latin  America 


by  David  Chokroun 
Varsity  Staff 

In  December,  1 989,  a  group  of  Latin 
American  revolutionaries  kid- 
napped Abilio  dos  Santos  Diniz,  a 
Brazilian  supermarket  executive  and 
one  of  the  country's  wealthiest  men, 
demanding  $30  million  in  ransom 
money. 

Six  days  later,  Diniz's  captors  were 
run  to  earth  in  a  suburban  house  in 
Sao  Paolo;  police  had  obtained  the 
address  by  torturing  several  captured 
kidnappers.  After  a  36-hour  standoff , 
covered  by  the  Brazilian  media,  the 
six  kidnappers  released  Diniz  and 
surrendered.  It  was  Dec.  17,  the  date 
of  Brazil's  first  direct  elections  in 
almost  30  years. 

Among  those  arrested  were  two 
Canadians,  Christine  Lamont,  then  30, 
and  her  companion,  David  Spencer, 
26.  Lamont  and  Spencer  maintained 
their  innocence,  claiming  that  they 
were  in  Latin  America  doing  human 
rights  work  and  were  caught  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  were  found  guilty  of 
extortion  by  kidnapping  and  sen- 
tenced to  eight  and  ten  years  in  prison, 
respectively. 

Lamont's  parents  enlisted  the  help 
of  Ottawa  lobbyist  David  Humphreys, 
and  their  cause  drew  the  support  of 
public  figures  likeMPSvend Robinson. 
Lamont  and  Spencer's  plight  also 
received  favourable  coverage  in  the 
Vancouver  Sun  and  on  CBC's  Fifth 
Estate. 

Public  sympathy  for  the  couple  in- 
creased after  a  1991  appeal  by  the 
prosecution  increased  their  sentences 
to  28  years. 

However,  the  1993  discovery  of 
passports  and  false  papers  belonging 
to  Lamont  and  Spencer  in  an  FMLN 
arms  cache  in  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
appeared  to  discredit  their  claims  of 
innocence. 

According  to  Globe  and  Mail  Latin 
American  bureau  chief — and  former 
Varsity  editor — Isabel  Vincent,  the  evi- 
dence of  Lamont  and  Spencer's  com- 
plicity in  the  Diniz  kidnapping  is  over- 
whelming. In  her  book.  See  No  Evil, 
Vincent  criticizes  the  Canadian  me- 
dia's coverage  of  the  case  and  de- 
scribes the  kidnapping  as  a  last  gasp  of 
the  Latin  American  militant  left. 


We've  been  given  this  picture  of 
Lamont  and  Spencer  as  these  ideal- 
ists who  were  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time — in  your  book,  you 
say  you  think  they  knew  what  was 
going  on. 

I  think  they  were  pretty  aware. 
Christine  and  David  are  too  smart, 
they're  very  smart  people  -  and  I 
think  the  defense  that  they're  inno- 
cent is  a  legal  tactic.  They  weren't 
unwitting  dupes.  To  believe  that  you 
would  have  to  believe  that  they're 
stupid,  and  they're  not. 

Were  they  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  cause  has  become  almost  my- 
thologized  in  Canada? 

Very  much  so,  they  helped  to  cre- 
ate that.  Their  letters  for  the  first  two 
years  in  jail  suggest  that  they  very 
actively  created  this  kind  of  myth. 
Contrary  to  what  they  said  in  their 
letters  home,  they  weren't  in  solitary 
confinement,  they  did  go  out  to  get 
sun,  they  weren't  eating  just  rice 
and  beans.  That's  something  the  Ca- 
nadian media  did  not  investigate. 
Who  went  to  that  jail,  tried  to  find  out 
what  their  cell  was  like,  find  out  what 
they  were  eati  ng  every  day,  what  they 
spent  on  doctor's  visits?  I  was  the 
first  one  to  do  that.  I  couldn't  believe 
it.  Some  of  those  principles  of  inde- 
pendent research  were  lost,  in  this 
case. 

Given  the  way  the  media  covered 
this  story,  it  must  be  weird  to  have  to 
write  something  like,  'contrary  to 
what  you've  been  told,  the  condi- 
tions in  this  Brazilian  jail  aren't  that 
bad  after  all  ...' 

Totally  weird.  I  often  said  to  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  so  nice  and  easy  to 
write  the  positive  story  about  this  case, 
the  mythology  of  it.  It's  harder  to 
write  the  other  line.  As  a  result,  I  really 
found  out  what  was  going  on,  I  went 
so  far  as  to  visit  the  prison  kitchens 
and  stuff  like  that,  because  I  just  had  to 
know.  I  encountered  considerable  op- 
position in  Vancouver,  where  every 
time  I  interviewed  somebody,  they'd 
say  to  me,  "How  is  this  going  to  help 
David  and  Christine?"  That's  not 
why  I'm  a  journalist,  and  I'm  not 
setting  out  with  an  agenda  to  help  or 
hurt  them.  I  justwanttoknowwhat's 
going  on  here,  and  what's  going  on 
is  pretty  disgusting.  As  journalists  in 
this  country,  we  weren't  aggressive 


enough.  We  wanted  to  believe  the 
line  the  Lamonts  told  us — and  I  have 
nothing  against  what  they  did,  what 
they  did  any  parent  would  do — but  the 
problem  is,  asjournalists,  we  believed 
them. 

Christine  and  David  are  obviously 
very  committed  to  their  ideals,  their 
politics — but  you  also  write  about  the 
psychology  of  being  a  revolutionary, 
the  romanticized  aspects  of  it.  Where 
does  that  fit  in? 

I  talked  to  a  lot  of  people  who  went 
and  worked  in  solidarity  in  Nicara- 
gua— and  the  people  who  are  really 
honest  about  why  they  went  will  say, 
"I  went  for  sex."  Well,  literally... 

In  the  sense  of  adventure,  what 
could  be  more  romar\tic  than  that- 
going  from  your  upper-middle  class, 
Langley,  B.C.  home  to  El  Salvador? 
People  always  ask  me  why  I'm  a 
journalist,  why  I  go  to  all  these  horri- 
ble places  and  risk  my  life,  and  the 
only  honest  answer  is,  because  it's 
fun.  At  the  end  of  the  day  it's  fish 
wrap,  y'know.  I  mean  you  do  it  for 
noble  motives,  because  you  want  to 
find  the  truth,  and  you  truly  want  to 
write  about  people  who  are  oppressed, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it's  fun. 
And  I  think  the  same  applies  to  being 
a  terrorist  — 

(laughs]  — activist.  That's  part  of 
the  reason.  I  also  think  that  Christine 
and  David  were  truly  concerned  with 
what  was  going  on  in  Latin  America. 
Their  way  of  thinking  is,  once  you 
have  exercised  every  legal  means  to 
bring  about  change,  what  is  left  for 
you?  It  may  mean  taking  up  arms,  it 
may  mean  kidnapping  somebody. 

You've  written  that  the  timing  of 
the  Diniz  kidnapping  is  important — 
not  merely  that  it  happened  during 
an  election  week,  but  it  also  came 
right  after  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. You've  said  that  the  kidnappers 
held  this  dated.  Cold  War  view  of  the 
leftist  struggle.  How  do  you 
contextualize  the  kidnapping  because 
of  that,  and  how  has  that  situation 
changed? 

I  think  the  left  lost  their  ideological 
axis,  and  more  importantly  they  lost  a 
huge  source  of  funding  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  trend  in  Latin  America 
over  the  last  six  years  has  been  neo- 
liberal  in  scope,  it's  been  opening 


Isabel  Vincent. 

markets.  For  the  first  time,  you  don't 
have  to  have  a  revolution  ... 

I  mention  at  the  end  of  my  book  that 
the  worst  thing  [Lamont  and  Spencer] 
could  have  done  was  to  commit  this 
kidnapping  at  the  time  that  Brazil  held 
its  first  direct  election  in  three  dec- 
ades. 

I  get  the  feeling  that  Christine  and 
David  didn't  know  what  was  going 
on  in  Latin  America  because  they  had 
this  kind  of  Cold  War  vision  that  was 
just  out  of  touch  with  what  was  going 
down  there — where  in  fact  you  had 
countries  waking  up  to  democracy  for 
the  first  time.  There's  corruption, 
there's  all  those  other  things,  but  for 
Latin  America  what  was  happening 
was  revolutionary. 

You've  mentioned  that  the  Globe 
is  closing  its  bureau  in  Rio  de  Janeiro — 
do  you  see  that  kind  of  long-distance 
reporting  as  a  growing  trend? 


Yeah,  that  saddens  me,  because 
here  we  are — we've  signed  this  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico,  we're  about 
to  sign  an  agreement  with  probably 
every  other  North  American  country, 
and  we  still  look  upon  America  as  a 
sort  of  homogenous  entity  where  we 
can  cover  it  all  from  Mexico.  We 
don't  know  anything  about  these 
countries,  we  don't  know  anything 
about  their  political  culture,  we're 
not  doing  enough  reporting. 

Unfortunately,  this  case  became 
such  a  political  issue,  because  of  when 
it  happened,  who  was  involved,  and 
because  the  Lamonts,  with  all  their 
good  intentions,  whipped  it  up  into 
something  it  never  should  have  been. 
If  they'd  remained  with  their  origi- 
nal sentences,  for  eight  and  ten  years, 
they'd  be  coming  out  by  now.  it  just 
seems  a  waste  that  they  should  be  in 
jail  for  28  years. 
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Trial  Without  End 
June  Callwood 
Knopf  Canada 

For  those  of  us  who  are  sexu- 
ally active,  the  threat  of  con- 
tacting HIV  looms  over  every 
prospective  lover.  If  you  don't 
get  around  to  asking  the  now 
expected  questions,  "So,  how 
many  people  have  you  slept 
with?"  or  "Have  you  ever  been 
tested  for  AIDS?"  on  the  first 
date,  you  know  you'll  ask  it 
on  the  second.  But  what  if  your 
partner  lies  to  you?  What  if  he 
tells  you  he's  been  tested  and 
the  resu  Its  were  negative?  What 
do  you  do  if  you  always  have 
sex  with  a  condom,  your  part- 
ner tells  you  he  respects  that, 
then  he  proceeds  to  whip  it  off 
right  before  he  comes? 

Ask  Cheryl  Wagner  —  the 
Toronto  physician  who  by  sheer 
coincidence  had  three,  then 
four,  then  five,  women  walk 
into  her  office  all  saying  the 
same  thing  —  "I  think  I  have 
AIDS."  Upon  testing,  Wagner 
discovered  the  women  were 
all  HIV-positive.  After  question- 
ing the  women  on  who  they 
had  recently  slept  with,  V  agner 
made  the  horri fi c  d i scovery  that 
they  were  all  infected  by  the 
same  person. 

Enter  June  Callwood,  the 
veteran  Canadian  reporter,  au- 
thor and  women's  rights  ac- 
tivist —  who  also  just  happened 
to  be  a  patient  of  Wagner's. 
After  being  ignored  by  public 
health  authorities  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  this  man,  Charles 
Ssenyonga,  from  knowingly 
infecting  women  and  men  with 
HIV,  Wagner  told  Callwood 
about  the  man  performing 
murder  with  his  dick. 

The  result  of  Callwood  and 
Wagner's  conversation  is  the 
book  Trial  Without  End.  In  it, 
Callwood  gives  Ssenyonga's 
victims  a  voice,  allowing  them 
to  go  on  record  with  their  sto- 
ries free  of  the  witness  stand. 

The  agony  of  each  of  the 
women's  stories  is  retold  with 
candor.  Almost  all  of  the 
women  were  swept  away  by 
this  exotic,  educated,  hand- 
some Ugandan  lawyer  who  had 
a  knack  of  making  them  feel 
worthy  and  loved.  Each  one 
believedandtru  sted  Ssenyonga 
when  he  told  them  that  they 
were  the  only  one  in  his  life. 
They  were  duped.  No  one 
knows  how  many  people,  both 
men  and  women,  Ssenyonga 
was  sleeping  with.  Authorities 
are  guessing  he  has  infected  at 
least  20  different  women  with 
HIV  —  and  that  may  be  a  con- 
servative figure. 

Callwood  frames  Ssenyonga 
as  a  liar  who  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  doing.  Perhaps,  if 
given  the  chance,  the  courts 
would've  agreed  with 
Callwood's  guilty  verdict. 
Unfortunately,  Ssenyonga  died 
before  the  end  of  the  trial. 

Nevertheless,  Callwood's 
detailed  account  of 
Ssenyonga's  seemingly  cal- 
culated moves  paints  a  terrible 
picture.  Callwood  could've 
explored  the  issue  of  race  a 
little  more  than  she  did — all  the 
women  infected  by  Ssenyonga 
were  mid  to  upper-middle  class 
white  women.  She  mentions 
throughout  the  book  that  the 
Ugandan  community  sup- 
ported Ssenyonga  but  doesn't 
explain  the  implications  or  ex- 
tent of  this  support. 


As  the  book's  title  suggests, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  suffering 
of  these  women — they've  all 
been  given  a  death  sentence 
for  trusting  the  wrong  person. 
At  the  end  of  the  book,  I  found 
myself  thinking  back  to  my  past 
sexual  partners  and  wondering 
what  if? 

Tanya  Talaga 

The  Master  of  Petersburg 
J.M.  Coetzee 
Minerva  Paperback 

The  art  of  writing  biographies 
has  changed,  and  there  are 
many  biographical  works  pub- 
lished today  that  are  aptly  char- 
acterized as  psycho-biogra- 
phies— the  state  of  mind  of  the 
subject  at  any  given  point  is  as 
much  the  target  of  a  biogra- 
pher's scrutiny  as  available 
historical  documentation. 
Thus,  the  distinction  between 
non-scholarly  biographies  and 
straight-out  fiction  is  not  al- 
ways clear. 

In  The  Master  of  Petersburg, 
South  African  novelist  J.M. 
Coetzee  creates  a  fictional 
counterpart  to  the  author 
Dostoevsky  and  tries  to  illumi- 
nate his  subject's  character  in 
a  way  that  a  simple  biographer 
would  not  find  accessible.  It 
takes  some  hubris  to  turn 
Dostoevsky  into  a  character,  to 
pretend  at  an  omniscience  that 
permits  privileged  access  to 
Dostoevsky's  sense — impres- 
sions, emotions,  creative  urges. 
Dostoevsky,  the  master  story- 
teller and  psychologist,  is  re- 
sistant to  a  cool-handed  place- 
ment in  a  story  line. 

The  novel  begins  as 
Dostoevsky  arrives  in 
Petersburg  to  gather  his  dead 
step-son's  effects.  The  young 
man,  perhaps  a  suicide,  per- 
haps a  murder  victim,  was  im- 
mersed in  the  conspiratorial 
underworld  of  Russian  revolu- 
tionaries, and  his  mentor  was 
Nechaev,  another  well  known 
historical  figure. 

Coetzee  uses  this  connec- 
tion to  bring  together  the  un- 
likely duo  of  Nechaev,  the  ni- 
hilistic, and  spirited  young 
rebel,  and  the  dissipated  and 
despair-ridden  Dostoevsky. 
The  clash  between  the  world- 
weariness  of  Dostoevsky,  and 
Nechaev's  boundless  enthu- 
siasm for  the  possibility  of 
change,  is  entertaining.  As  the 
novel  progresses,  Dostoevsky 


gradually  abandons  his  idyllic 
memories  of  time  spent  with 
his  step-son.  He  becomes 
aware  of  the  force  of  inter- 
generational  conflicts,  and  the 
inevitability  of  sweeping  his- 
torical changes — or  at  least  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  youths  for 
such  changes. 

The  churning  effect  of  his- 
tory of  inter-generational  con- 
flict is  quite  topical,  and  the 
debate  between  Nechaev  and 
Dostoevsky  must  have  been 
written  with  an  ironic  smile. 
After  all,  the  Nechaevs  of  to- 
day in  Russia  are  more  likely 
than  not  to  be  found  talking  on 
cellular  phones  and  working 
for  Lukoil.  However,  the  over- 
all flatness  of  this  novel  does 
not  befit  a  work  that  features 
Dostoevsky,  whose  novels  are 
so  intense  and  gut-wrenching. 
Perhaps  Coetzee's  point  was 
that,  assomany  novelistsclaim, 
one  must  not  take  too  seriously 
attempts  to  root  the  inspiration 
for  great  books  in  the  experi- 
ences of  their  authors. 

Matthew  Kaminsky 

Word  Up 
Various 

Virgin  compact  disc 

cri  nkle  of  removing  shrink  wrap 
word  up 

POETRY  IS  COOL  NOW 
because  it's  on  muchmusic 
POETRY  IS  HIP 
brought  to  us  by  virgin 
they're  cool,  they're  hip 

WARNING  it  says  on  the  back 
POETRY  SUBVERTS!  also  says 
on  the  back 
i  am  not  afraid 

NEW  POETRY  it  says  on  the 
back 

is  that  like  new  country? 
new  country  is  not  cool 
it  says  some  more 
COOL,  CONTROVERSIAL, 
MUSICAL 

they  say  bad  words  sometimes 

is  that  controversial? 

they  play  music  sometimes 

i  guess  that's  musical 

they  sound  angry  sometimes 

but  it's  definitely  cool 

mike  myers  on  stage 

so  i  married  an  axe  murderer 

jazz  combo  grooving  in  the 

back 

WOMAN!  he  laments 
WHOA,  MAN! 
now  that's  poetry 
that's  cool 

Ed  Rubinstein 
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Diana  Atkinson. 
Highways  and  Dancehalls 
Diana  Atkinson 
Knopf  Canada 

Diana  Atkinson's  first  semi- 
autobiographical  novel  High- 
ways and  Dancehalls  has  the 
same  effect  on  me  as  some 
practitioners  of  the  "Spoken 
Word"  movement  do. 

I  am  referring  to  what  hap- 
pens when  you  watch  some- 
one taking  up  space  on  stage  to 
bang  a  drum  and  hiss,  "I  am 
angry,  I  am  angry"  for  two  hours 
in  as  many  tonal  variations  as 
they  know.  You  are  locked  in 
your  seat,  rocking  back  and 
forth  to  the  voice  in  your  head, 
"Must  get  out.  Must  get  out." 
Atkinson's  book  substitutes 
words  for  tonalities.  The  result 
isadullbaselinefora  book  that 
reads  like  an  ersatz  teenage 
diary  revised  by  a 
twentysomething,  politically- 
corrected  woman. 

The  female  lead,  1 7  year-old 
Sarah,  a.k.a.  Tabitha,  is  on  the 
(semi-conscious)  run  from  a 
neglectful  English  professor  fa- 


ther, a  mother  with  exhausting 
expectations  and  a  battered 
ser^se  of  self,  not  to  mention  a 
painful  childhood  with  colitis: 
"By  age  seven,  I  had  been 
turned  upside  down  and 
probed  by  more  men  than  I 
could  count,"  meaning  doc- 
tors. 

This  leads  her  to  the  B.C. 
striptease  circuit — and  leads  us 
through  the  narration  of  an 
annoying  semi-apologetic 
character  hell-bent  on  self-de- 
struaion  (sort  oO  and  self-de- 
valuation. All  the  while 
Atkinson  is  urgently  trying  to 
find  some  credible  edge  to 
Tabitha's  voice.  Something 
critics  might  term  "gritty  and 
streetwise."  Add  in  occasional 
academic  phraseology  that  has 
about  as  much  use  as  break- 
through bleeding  on  the  days 
you're  not  menstruating,  in- 
clude a  transparent  set  of  liter- 
ary constructions,  interlace 
memories  of  childhood  and 
there  you  have  it:  something 
that  reads  about  as  well  as  an 
endless  run-on  sentence. 
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Atkinson  does  address  the 
problems  that  strippers  face, 
but  her  style  is  as  empathetic  as 
a  survey  course.  We  are  pre- 
sented with  a  long  litany  of 
over-dosing  ("I  saw  corpses, 
clouds  of  flies  in  her  eyes"), 
empty-hearted,  empty-headed, 
plush-toy  tripper-strippers 
spouting  vanities,  swapping 
make-up  and  stories  about 
boob-jobs  and  boys.  Types,  that 
is. 

Similarly,  the  huge  scar  on 
Tabitha's  belly  and  her  ob- 
session with  wanting  to  be  just 
I  i  ke  al  I  those  (marketable)  beau- 
tifu  I  gi  ris  fi  I  Is  endless  pages  with 
a  repetitive  rhythm  ("I  am  an- 
gry I  am  angry").  The  battle  of 
self-image  versus  the  image- 
conscious  world  is  tough  to 
depict,  but  sustaining  an  entire 
narrative  on  that  premise  is  even 
tougher. 

There's  a  strange  and  sim- 
plistic copy-cat  feminist  rheto- 
ric regulating  the  narrative. 
Atkinson  may  lend  complexity 
to  the  idea  of  objectifying  the 
female  body  (for  example,  by 
acknowledging  Tabitha's 
own  ogl  i  ng  eyes)  but  I  i  nes  I  i  ke, 
"What  worries  me  is  I  feel  like 
grabbing  Trish  and  a  bottle  of 
gold  tequila  and  heading  up- 
stairs. We  could  eat  each  other 
out  in  the  shower,"  inspire 
some  petty  questions:  Is  Tabitha 
really  loving  women  or  is 
Atkinson  just  covering  all  the 
bases  of  identity  politics? 

Atkinson  also  relies  on  the 
fashionable  conception  that 
women  involved  in  the  sex 
trade  (the  term  is  used  loosely) 
are  perpetuating  a  cycle  of 
abuse  forced  onto  them  as  chil- 
dren. Besides  being  an  incor- 
rect generalization,  it  is  also 
troubling  that  often  such  a  chain 
is  not  seen  for  all  its  potential 
complexity. 

Women  who  were  abused 
can  consciously  accept  their 
experiences  and  still  choose  to 
work  in  the  "industry"  and 
not  because  they  are  big-eyed 
lambs  or  gold-digging  she- 
wolves. 

At  a  time  when  "confes- 
sionals" are  high  in  demand 
and  the  sex  industry  is  being 
storied  as  a  heart  of  semi-dark- 
ness, this  is  a  fashionable  book. 
It  upholds  a  certain  set  of  con- 
ceptions. It  will  make  many 
liberal-minded,  middle-class 
folks  feel  quite  snug  and  smug 
that  they  have  done  the  right 
thing  by  keeping  their  clothes 
on  to  make  a  living. 

Antje  Meyer-Erlach 


Moonlit  Days  and  Nights 
by  D.H.  Toole 
Corrmorant  Books 

The  first  novel  by  D.  H.  Toole, 
Moonlit  Days  and  Nights,  adds 
its  name  to  the  growing  list  of 
books  scratching  out  a  literary 
history  ofToronto.  As  with  other 
recent  books  set  in  Toronto, 
places  like  the  Black  Bull  and 
other  Toronto  night  spots  play 
host  to  adventures  and 
misadventures  alike. 

Even  though  Moonlit  Days 
is  set  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
turn-of-the-century  Toronto,  it 
still  features  the  antics  of  a 
young  pleasure  seeker.  Though 
the  main  character  goes  by  a 
number  of  names,  Reginald 
Ravencroft  is  the  name  he  sticks 
with  for  most  of  the  book.  Whilst 
weaving  in  and  around  Toronto 
high  society,  he  fancies  him- 
self a  dandy  and  fi  nds  the  friend- 
ship  and  tutelage  of  one  Belve- 
dere La  Griffin. 

These  two  seek  revenge  on 
thugs  who  beat  and  robbed 
Reginald  in  a  brothel  as  he  tried 
to  find  someone  to  "lead  him 
through  love's  labyrinth." 
What  follows  is  a  romping  cru- 
sade andthetrainingofayoung 
dandy  i  n  the  art  of  dress,  deceit, 
burglary,  kidnapping . 

Moonlit  Days  and  Nights 
regales  in  period  particulars; 
the  clothes,  the  architecture, 
the  customs  and  morality,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  real  people 
and  characters  of  long-ago  To- 
ronto. Toole  has  done  his  re- 
search, and  this  certainly  en- 
riches the  book.  Supporting 
characters  also  help  flavour  this 
novel,  as  with  AlfShaughnessy, 
tender  to  pugilists  by  profes- 
sion— as  in  the  artful  disguise  of 
black  eyes — but  also  a  fine  pro- 
vider of  everything  from 
safecracking  equipment  and 
underworld  information  to 
medical  assistance.  Fine  minor 
characters  saunter  through  this 
work,  and  make  up  for  the  short 
comings  of  other  less  convinc- 
ing characters. 

Toole  has  deftly  arched  the 
language  of  Moonlit  Days  and 
Nights  to  match  the  era,  and 
while  at  times  it  grates  on  the 
reader,  it  also  adds  a  certain 
charm  and  comic  splash. 
Moonlight  Days  and  Nights, 
while  perhaps  not  inspiring  on 
a  "literary"  level,  is  a  good 
summer  read,  especially  for 
those  who  know  the  city  and 
like  to  imagine  how  it  must 
have  been  all  those  years  ago. 

Hilary  Clark 
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/nk  stains  Small  Words  and  the  Ql  the  Q! 


by  Hal  Niedzviecki 
Varsity  Staff 

Okay  let's  start  by  talking 
about  Ink.  Kitchens  ink. 
Ink  well.Think  ink.  Feel  ink. 
Ink  ink.  The  little  lit-mag  that 
could  is  out  there  spilling  all 
over  the  place  black  spots  oh 
what  the  hell  ink  ink  ink! 
Number  Three  finds  editor  and 
Varsity  staffer  John  Degen  set- 
tling  into  the  relaxed, 
unimposing  and  wholly  appro- 
priate chap-book  format.  Po- 
etry, photography,  comics,  fic- 
tion, recipes — each  page  is  a 
stain  on  the  mind;  read  long 
enough  and  you'll  see  the 
future,  the  past,  a  few  butter- 
flies eati  ng  a  rotati  ng  cat  corpse 
and,  of  course,  everyone  out 
there  buying  ink  spreading  ink 
dying  ink  (Ink  at  PO  Box  52558 
St.  George  Postal  Outlet  264 
Bloor  St.  W.  Toronto  ON  M5S 
1V0). 

Along  with  the  next  issue  of 
Ink,  I'm  looking  forward  to 
the  release  of  Elise  Levine's 
f  i  rst  book,  a  col  lection  of  short- 
stories  entitled  Driving  Men 
Mad  (Porcupine's  Quill). 
Levine's  stories  are  like  muted 
beats  of  an  insistent  heart, 
poignant  and  hushed. 

While  on  the  subject  of  up- 
and-coming  T.O.  writers,  ifyou 
haven't  read  James  Wallen's 
Boy's  Night  Out  (Gutter 
Press),  there  is  still  time.  The 
book  was  given  new  life  when 
Ted  Mumford  overthere  at  Now 
determined  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  '94  (we  told  you  so 
way  back  when)  and 
Harbourfront  (why  close  down 
a  highly  successful  cultural 
mecca?)  subsequently  invited 
our  man  Wallen  to  come  on 
over  and  spill  out  the  hilarious 
tale  of  Abel  puking  his  way 
across  Toronto.  A  sleeper  cult 
classicthatwill  keep  coming  at 
ya,  disgusting,  perverse,  beau- 
tiful. 

Gutter  Press  is  also 
rereleasing  Karen  Connelly's 
first  book  of  poetry  The  Small 
Words  In  My  Body  (Gutter/ 
Kailyard).  Atouching  tribute  to 
troubled  adolescence,  this 
book  spans  Connelly's  teen- 
age years,  including  her  trip  to 
Thailand  (on  which  she  based 
her  award-winning  Touch  The 


Dragon) .  Body  is  a  moody  teen- 
age work  that  avoids  becom- 
ing maudlin  through  the  sheer 
force  of  the  author's  sincerity 
and  skill. 

Mood  i  ness  and  adolescence 
are  surprisingly  forceful  aspects 
of  Stan  Persky's  non-fiction 
release  Then  We  Take  Berlin. 
Persky's  East  European 
memoir/muse  is  extermely 
readable  despite  the  fact  that 
every  sunset,  bottle  of  wine 
and  polluted  river  gives  rise  to 
a  new  series  of  reminiscences . 
Still,  I  liked  the  way  Persky 
eroticizes  what  would  be  an 
otherwise  dry  account  of  East- 
ern Europe  after  communism 
by  interweaving  his  search  for 
his  lost  adolescent  lust. 
Persky's  account  of  the  vari- 
ous lovers  he  picks  up  at  gay 
bars  in  Berlin,  Warsaw  and 
other  cities  make  his  more 
opaque  day-time  musings  seem 
tolerable  and  occasionally 


beautiful. 

There's  very  little  beauty  in 
French  writer  Georges  Perec's 
dead-pan  detective  farce  A 
Void  (Harvi  I  I/HarperCollins). 
This  adept  translation  keeps 
true  to  the  original  text  by  al- 
lowing the  metaphorical  search 
for  odd-ball  Anton  Vowl  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  benefit  of  the 
letter  "e."  Perec  was  clearly  a 
writer  true  to  his  art,  who, 
haunted  by  the  irreconcilable 
past,  sought  to  recreate  it  with 
this  sweeping  testament  to  the 
emptiness  of  words. 

Emptiness  is  at  the  heart  of 
most  publishing  decisions  these 
days,  an  emptiness  of  spirit 
served  up  between  two  covers 
to  a  public  that  is  almost  right 
in  assuming  there  isn't  much 
point  in  reading  anymore.  If 
the  Spring  offerings  of  most  of 
Canada's  "major"  publish- 
ing houses  make  you  feel  that 
way,  get  out  there  and  check 


out  the  alternatives.  Coming 
up  in  May  we  have  another 
Small  Press  Book  Fair  at  the 
Trinity  St.  Paul  Centre  on  Bloor 
Street.  We've  also  got  some 
great  U  of  T  Bookstore  reading 
series  events — among  the 
mehiorable  will  be  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Quarterly  reading 
series  at  the  Rivoli  May  31. 
Come  out  and  help  the  Quar- 
terly celebrate  one  year  in 
Canada.  While  you're  out 
there  on  the  street  keep  a  look- 
out for  the  first  issue  of  Broken 
Pencil  (484  Euclid  Ave.  To- 
ronto, Ontario  M6G  2S9), 
Canada'sguideto  alternative 
publications.  This  new  maga- 
zine will  be  offering  hundreds 
of  reviews,  interviews  and  great 
comics  including  the  Lucien 
Bouchard  flesh-eating  zombie 
doll  with  removable  leg.  Well, 
alright.  It's  a  long  summer. 
Time  to  start  getting  some  ink 
on  your  fingers. 


Stan  Persky. 


Strossen  undressed,  Qarcia  fully  clothed 


Of  Love  and  Other  Demons 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez 
Knopf  Canada 

We  may  all  be  trapped  in  the 
bondage  of  love  and  other  such 
demons,  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  storyteller  like  Gabriel 
Garcia  Marquez,  the  bondage 
often  seems  peculiarly  sweet. 

In  Oi  Love  and  Other  De- 
mons Marquez  exposes  this 
sense  we  have  of  our  helpless- 
ness before  the  broad  sweep  of 
our  passions.  As  events  unfold 
in  a  small  colonial  South  Ameri- 
can town  the  thematic  becomes 
interwoven  with  the  dramatic, 
leaving  us  longing  for  the  agony 
of  our  emotions. 

We  are  introduced  first  to 
Sierva  Maria,  the  12  year-old 
daughter  of  a  minor  aristocrat. 
After  she  is  bit  on  the  ankle  by 
a  rabid  dog,  her  father  finds 
new  meaning  in  life  in  trying  to 
make  her  last  days  as  pleasur- 
able as  possible.  When  she 
shows  signs  of  a  fever  after  a 
few  months  of  perfect  health, 
her  father  the  Marquis  panics, 
and  turns  to  quacks  and  witch- 
doctors in  search  of  a  cure. 
Suffering  from  every  form  of 
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spasm,  delirium,  and  convul- 
sion as  a  result  of  the  ineffec- 
tual remedies,  Sierva  Maria  is 
committed  to  a  convent.  With 
the  nuns  convinced  she  is  pos- 
sessed by  demons.  Father 
Cayetano  Delaura,  a  middle- 
aged  librarian,  is  sent  to  per- 
form her  exorcism.  When  they 
fall  in  love  the  standard  tragic 
consequences  ensue. 

As  stories  go.  Of  Love  and 
Other  Demons  does  not  have 
the  most  original  plot-line.  The 
notion  of  the  young  girl  as  vir- 
ginal whore,  a  chaste  tempt- 
ress who  brings  about  the 
downfall  of  the  innocent  man, 
has  been  around  in  various 
forms  ever  since  Eve  got  herself 
and  Adam  booted  out  of  Eden. 

And  while  Sierva  Maria's 
actual  demonic  possession  is  a 
part  of  the  internal  realism  of 
the  story,  it  is  hard  not  to  read  it 
as  a  big  projection,  a  dark 
shadow  cast  by  Delaura's, 
and  through  him,  the  entire 
Church's  obscene  attitudes 
towards  women.  For  it  is  not 
the  young  girl's  temptations 


which  bring  about  his  down- 
fall, but  ratherhisown  inability 
to  deal  with  obsession. 

No  matter  how  hackneyed 
its  theme,  Of  Love  and  Other 
Demons  remains  a  delight  to 
read.  No  one  is  better  than 
Marquez  at  bringingthe  grand- 
est passion  and  most  debased 
filthiness  of  human  existence 
toother  in  a  rich  synthesis.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  moved  by 
his  writing,  as  he  has  the  aston- 
ishing ability  to  make  his  read- 
ers feel  that  their  passions  are 
ruled  by  the  same  inexorable 
processes  that  govern  the  lives 
of  his  characters. 

Andrew  Potter 

Defending  Pornography 
Nadine  Strossen 
Scribner 

Defending  Pornography  is  not 
so  much  a  defense  of  pornog- 
raphy in  terms  of  its  inherent 
values  but  a  defense  of  the  First 
Amendment  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  how 
that  relates  to  sexual  expres- 
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sion. 

Nadi  ne  Strossen,  the  president 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  takes  aim  primarily  at 
Andrea  Dworkin  and  Catherine 
MacKinnon  and  sets  the  book 
up  as  an  Us  (feminists  against 
censorship)  vs.  Them  (feminists 
who  believe  censorship  is  the 
only  way  to  stop  violence  against 
women)  treatise. 

Strossen's  argument  is  that 
censorship  of  pornography  ac- 
tually harms  women  because  it 
limits  women's  freedom  of 
expression.  MacKinnon  and 
Dworki  n  make  for  easy  targets: 
Their  proposals  are  to  censor 
any  sexual  representation  that 
"subordinates  women  through 
pictures  or  words."  This  posi- 
tion is  a  blanket  one,  and  would 
limit  any  sexual  representation 
regardless  of  its  context. 
Strossen  notes  that  censorship 
would  have  disastrous  effects, 
ie.  works  of  art  (great  paintings, 
books)  or  even  medical  texts 
and  safe  sex  information  would 
be  censored. 

Yet,  Strossen  appears  to  gojust 


about  anywhere  to  bolster  her 
arguments.  When  searching  for 
infomriation  on  rape  and  sexual 
harassment,  she  turns  to  people 
like  Kate  Rophie  and  Naomi  Wolf 
as  proof  positive.  These  kinds  of 
sources  undermine  what  she  has 
to  say.  Likewise,  on  several  occa- 
sions she  takes  Dworkin  and 
MacKinnon  out  of  context,  mis- 
constm  i  ng  what  they  have  to  say: 
it  makes  her  look  more  than  a 
little  bit  sneaky. 

Perhaps  because  Defending 
Pornography  is  a  defence  of 
the  First  Amendment,  Strossen 
has  chosen  to  write  in  a  very 
legal  style.  The  style  and  tone 
contrast  markedly  with 
MacKinnon  and  especially  with 
Dworkin,  who  is  a  magnificent 
writer.  Both  MacKinnon  and 
Dworkin's  arguments  are 
based  on  morality — something 
which  has  a  much  stronger 
emotional  impact  than  legal 
arguments.  For  the  most  part 
this  boo'k  is  more  interesting  for 
the  discussions  it  provokes,  than 
for  its  actual  contents. 

Kerri  Huffman 
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Lunching  with  Boston pop  princess 

Juliana  Hatfield  finally  comes  into  lier  own  with  O/i//  Everything 


by  Natasa  Hatsios 
Varsity  Staff 

It's  Monday  morning  and  I'm  sit- 
ting in  Peter  Pan,  waiting  for  Juliana 
Hatfield  to  arrive.  She's  in  town  for 
a  two-day  press  junket,  and  we  at  the 
Varsity  are  privileged  to  have  the  only 
person-to-person  interview amongthe 
campus  media.  (Now,  don't  I  feel 
special.) 

She  walks  in  the  door,  smaller  and 
more  fragile  than  in  photos  or  even 
onstage,  like  a  valuable  china  doll. 
She  sits  next  to  me,  speaking  in  atone 
barely  audible.  Despite  what  has  been 
written  about  her,  Hatfield  is  painfully 
shy,  to  the  point  where  she's  almost 
unable  to  fully  articulate  what  she 
feels.  You  almost  want  to  grab  her  and 
protect  her  from  the  world.  But  then 
you  remember  the  new  album.  Only 
Everything. 

Herlatestdiscischockfullo'  loud 
raw  energy,  more  organic  than  her 
previous  two  releases,  1992's  Hey 
Babe  and  93 's  Become  What  You 
Are,  in  which  she  hid  under  the  band 
nameTheJuliana  Hatfield  Three.  With 
Only  Everything  Hatfield  returns  to 
her  own  name  and  a  new  confidence. 

"Well,  for  me,  it's  not  any  differ- 
ent than  it  was  last  time,"  the  guitarist 
explains  of  the  latest  name  change. 
"The  difference  is  only  in  the  name 
because  the  last  record  was  still  my 
thing,  you  know.  But  I  guess  the  main 
reason  is.  my  drummer  left,  so  it 
wasn't  'the  band'  anymore." 

Exit  drummer  Todd  Philips  and  en- 
ter drummers  Mike  Levesque  and  Josh 
Fresse,  though  Jason  Sutter  will  sit 
behindth^ 
Still  with  her,  though,  is  bassist  Dean 
Fisher  (Belly's  Tanya  Donelly's  sig- 
nificant other),  the  one  she  pokes  to 
exercise  in  her  latest  video  for  "Uni- 
versal Heartbeat."  . 


tude,  a  bit  harder,  maybe  even  jaded 
around  the  edges.  And  finally  she 
releases  her  pixie-l  ike  voice  on  record 
as  she  is  known  to  do  at  gigs,  adding 
a  strong  emotional  element  hidden 
on  the  last  two  discs. 

"I  change  my  opinion  about  it," 
Hatfield  says  on  how  the  album 
sounds  to  her.  "When  I  first  finished 
it  I  thought  it  was  real  ly  great  but  it  just 
felt  heavy  and  soft — not  soft  but  nice 
and  heavy  and  warm  to  me.  And  now 
I'm  starting  to  think,  it's  just  an- 
other pop  record.  It's  still  stuck  in 
this  really  pop  thing  that  I  can't  get 
out  of.  The  guitars  are  a  little  heavier 
and  the  stuff  is  a  little  bit  more  raw." 

But  why  would  you  want  to  leave 
that,  though? 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  do,  just  be- 
cause the  kind  of  music  I  like  to  listen 
to  isn't  really  the  kind  of  record  I 
would  make.  It's  really  odd.  I  mean 
the  stuff  I  really  love  to  listen  to  is 
much  less  perky  and  melodic.  It's 
more  gritty  and  darker." 

Almost  like  the  way  she  is  in  con- 
cert. Freely  letting  loose,  losing  the 
reserved  timid  persona,  she  pounds 
on  theguitar,hervoice  sailing  through 
the  air. 

"I'm  always  a  bit  restrained  in 
the  studio,  a  little  bit  repressed  in  the 
studio,  just  maybe  self-conscious,  but 
I  can  let  go  when  I'm  playing  live." 

This  confidence,  not  exactly  seen 
on  the  last  two,  has  translated  well 
onto  the  new  album.  Hatfield  has 
become  what  she  has  described  as 
"master  of  my  guitar." 

"Part  of  it  was  willful,"  admits 
Hatfield.  "I  decided  to  be  more  ag- 
lay  fl^y  guitar 
harder  and  I  found  out  that  the  guitar 
responds  a  lot  better  when  I  play  it 
harder.  It  sounds  better.  That's  what 
I  meant  by  'I  am  the  master.'  It's 
just  that  I  can  make  it  do  more  things 
than  I  realized  that  I  could." 


She's  also  confident  enough  to 
admit  her  role  in  co-producing  Only 
Everything,  sharing  the  credit  with 
Sean  Slade  and  Paul  Q.  Kolderie  (re- 
sponsible for  Hole's  Live  Through 
This). 

Contradiction  can  describe  her  life. 
Read  anything  about  Hatfield,  and 
discover  she  is  a  body  of  contradic- 
tions, never  really  revealing  enough 
to  fully  grasp  what  she's  about. 

"Well  for  the  press,' it's  so  much 
easier  for  them.  They  have  some  kind 
of  cartoonish  never-changing  image 
of  you  to  grasp  onto,"  she  says.  "It's 
easier  to  grasp  onto  a  cartoonish  im- 
age than  to  grasp  onto  a  human  being 
with  contradictions  and  confusion, 
you  know. 

"I  don'ttry  consciously  to  present 
anything  special,  certainly  in  the  me- 
dia. I'm  not  that  calculating  or  I  just 
can't  be  bothered  wasting  my  en- 
ergy trying  to  give  people  a  certain 
image.  I'm  just  human.  I  change,  I 
evolve  all  the  time  and  I  guess  that's 
bad  for  journalists." 

With  her  evolution  comes  a  change 
in  the  meaning  of  her  songs.  She's 
quite  elusive  about  them,  letting  the 
listener  discover  something  on  their 
own.  At  first  she  described  "My  Sis- 
ter," the  song  that  brought  her  fame 
on  commercial  alternative  radio  in 
Canada,  as  an  ode  to  the  older  sister 
she  never  had,  but  now  admits  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sisters  but  rather  a 
sense  of  emotions. 

Maybe  it's  her  tapping  into  emo- 
tions most  people  think  they  alone 
feel  that  made  her  a  perfect  candidate 
to  play  the  role  of  an  angel  about  to 
earn  her  wings  on  the  Christmas  epi- 
sode of  the  now-cancelled  show  My 
So-Called  Life. 

"Before  the  show  was  even  on  TV, 
the  creators  asked  if  I  wanted  to  con- 
tribute some  music  and  then  they  sent 
me  some  videotapes  of  the  show  and 


Princess  of  pop. 

I  thought  it  was  really  amazing," 
Hatfield  reveals.  "Then  I  guess  some- 
body from  my  record  label  told  them 
I  was  taking  acting  classes  and  they 
were  like  'Hmm,  oh  we  want  to 
meet  her.'  I  met  them  and  they 
thought  I  was  great  for  the  part  of  the 
angel. 

"It  was  just  a  real  good  situation 
because  the  people  that  work  on  the 
show  and  the  actors  are  really  great. 
It's  a  really  amazing  time.  I  was 
really  lucky  to  be  able  to  work  on  a 
quality  project  for  my  first  job." 

We  slowly  finish  our  conversation. 


joining  the  record  executives  who've 
joined  us  for  lunch.  The  talk  is  always 
on  music,  so  I  ask  Hatfield  what  she's 
listening  to  at  the  moment. 

"Oh  I  just  got  the  Weezer  album! 
I  think  it's  really  good,"  she  ex- 
claims. "I'm  really  into  Weezer.  I 
think  they're  playing  New  York  to- 
night with  Archers  of  Loaf.  I  have  a 
crush  on  Rivers.  I  think  he's 
dreamy." 

She  then  proceeds  to  ask  the  girls  at 
the  table  who  their  favourite  Weezer 
member  is.  Maybe  it's  a  bit  hard  to 
break  away  from  poppy  music. 


Ohy  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 

The  Internet  is  there  for  inquiring  minds  who  want  to  be  in  the  Icnow 


by  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 

In  cyberspace,  everyone  can 
hear  you  scream. 
And  the  quality  of  your  pri- 

iill=^— "  -  


mal  outpouring  is  not  so  much 
measured  in  terms  of  decibel 
levels  as  it  is  in  terms  of  the 
individuality  that  you  project 
within  each  computer  audio 
system.  For  this  reason,  inde- 
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pendent  musicians  and  young 
entrepreneurs  alike  are  hailing 
the  Internet  as  a  breakthrough 
in  the  mass  medium. 

No  longer  do  artists  have  to 
compromise  their  music  to 
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blend  into  an  often  unpredict- 
able radio  format,  nor  do  they 
have  to  depend  upon  a  record 
company  to  peddle  thei  r  wares 
for  them,  all  the  time  worrying 
about  selling  a  sufficient 
amount  of  units  to  cover  the 
company's  monetary  invest- 
ment. All  they  need  do  on  the 
Internet  is  create  music,  and 
convert  it  into  computer  lan- 
guage. This  is  where  a  local 
company  like  Caught  In  The 
Web  steps  into  the  picture 
frame. 

Caught  In  The  Web  is  com- 
prised of  student  graphic  artists 
and  computer  virtuosos  who 
design  Internet  packages  for 
recording  artists.  These  Web 
pages  provide  band  informa- 
tion, excerpts  of  the  group's 
music,  a  visual  representation 
ofthe  group  and  the  occasional 
music  video. 

"What  happens  is  this," 
explains  publicity  representa- 
tive Tom  Mathai.  "When 
you're  an  artist  and  you  give 
me  a  CD,  Aziz  Hurzook  [audio 
technician]  takes  that  CD,  puts 
it  into  his  computer,  and  stores 
it  in  the  hard  drive  where  he  is 
able  to  edit  and  cut  clips  out 
from  each  song." 

These  clips  are  assembled  to 
present  a  brief  audio  produc- 
tion, which  is  juxtaposed  with 
the  band's  photographic  im- 


age and  various  interactive 
cursor  options.  These  options 
allow  the  user  to  read  about  the 
band,  listen  to  a  recent  record- 
ing, or  see  videos  of  the  group 
in  intimate  live  settings. 

If  one  were  to  download  the 
Bass  Is  Base  file  (http:// 
www.maple.net/citw/bisb/ 
bisb.html)  for  example,  they 
would  unearth  the  graphic  pre- 
sented alongside  this  article. 
Notice  that  the  pictu  re  featu  red 
is  divided  into  three  portions. 
By  clicking  on  either  Mystic 
(left).  Chin  Injeti  (centre),  and 
Ivana  Santilli  (right)  individu- 
ally, the  user  will  activate  a 
subscreen  that  will  replicate  a 
Polaroid  shot  of  each  indi- 
vidual, delivering  personal  in- 
formation and  trivial  facts  that 
inquiring  minds  like  mine 
would  want  to  know. 

The  user  is  given  other  op- 
tions, such  as  rummaging 
through  "Bass  Notes,"  "Bass 
Sounds,"  or  "Bass  Sights." 
Bass  Notes  will  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  collective  band 
unit,  Bass  Sounds  will  allow 
the  user  to  take  a  brief  ride  in 
the  "Funkmobile,"  and  Bass 
Sights  will  demonstrate  an 
original  video  that  was  con- 
ceived and  produced  by 
Caught  In  The  Web's  video 
production  team. 

This  technology  isn't  diffi- 


cult to  incorporate,  nor  does  it 
require  incredible  technical  '* 
knowledge  to  access.  You  sim- 
ply need  browse  through  the 
musical  menu  on  the  Web  and 
peruse  each  musical  menu  at 
your  leisure. 

"An  independent  group  like 
Andhara  has  just  as  big  a  shout 
as  the  Tragically  Hip  on  the 
Internet,"  notesMathai.Onthe  ^ 
Web,  there  are  no  outside  in- 
fluences directing  users  toward 
certain  musical  alternatives. 
There  is  no  room  for  extrava- 
gant production  values,  and  lit- 
tle tolerance  for  the  interven- 
tion of  corporate  hype  ma- 
chines. The  music,  in  this  case, 
speaks  for  itself. 

"The  culture  is  being  cre- 
ated not  by  30  to  50  million 
people  on  the  Internet,  but  30 
to  50  million  individuals." 
Whereas  television  and  radio 
give  you  programs  that  project 
onto  the  watcher  or  listener, 
the  Internet  instead  demands 
interaction.  This  new  mass 
medium  makes  for  easy  forms 
of  individual  expression. 

Bands  have  already  been 
signed  in  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  their  Internet 
followings,  and  it  will  certainly 
be  interesting  to  follow  the 
progress  of  music  as  the  Web 
continues  to  display  its  now 
expanding  influence. 
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Love  and  Rockets  on  their  Hoi  Trip  to  Heaven 

Traces  of  haunting  Bauhaus  mixed  witli  liouse— just  one  big  ball  of  confusion? 


by  Tanya  Talaga 
Varsity  Staff 

Standing  beside  Love  and  Rockets 
Daniel  Ash,  I  experienced  some- 
thing that's  never  happened  to  me 
before — 1  lost  my  voice.  My  hands 
became  clammy,  my  stomach  queasy, 
then  my  knees  buckled  underneath 
me  and  all  that  could  come  out  of  my 
mouth  was  this  unintelligible  gibber- 
ish. What  could  I,  a  lowly  writer,  ask 
the  man? 

Saying  Daniel  Ash  was  instnjmen- 
tal  in  the  creation  of  gothic  sound  in 
the  early  1 980s  is  an  understatement. 
Ash  was  a  founding  member  and  lead 
guitarist  of  Bauhaus,  one  of  the  first 
goth  bands  to  come  out  of  Northern 
England.  "Bela  Lugosi's  Dead"  was 
fhesong  all  the  "new  wavers"  flung 
their  bodies  around  to  in  dark,  high 
school  gymnasiums.  Bauhaus'  syn- 
thesized experi menta I  sou nds  became 
the  basis  by  which  bands  like  the  Cure 
or  New  Order  took  their  lessons  from. 

After  the  band  fell  apart.  Ash  went 
on  to  form  Love  and  Rockets  with 
bassist  and  brother  David  ]  and  drum- 
mer Kevin  Haskins.  The  boys  were 
looking  for  a  new  sound — something  a 
little  different  from  Bauhaus'  post- 
punk  roots.  Even  though  different  is 
what  they  came  up  with — you  remem- 
ber "Ball  of  Confusion"  and  the  pop 
hit  "So  Alive" — traces  of  Bauhaus' 
haunting  sounds  filter  through  the 
tracks.  And  the  haunting  continues 
with  the  release  of  Hot  Trip  to  Heaven, 
their  first  CD  in  y^ars.  The  band  broke 
upin  1989forawhile — they  all  did  the 
solo  thing — then  got  back  together. 

But  be  forewarned,  this  is  not  an 
easy  album  to  listen  to.  And  if  you're 
a  hard-core  fan,  you're  going  to  be 
disappointed,  says  Ash. 

"This  is  not  an  easy  album,"  notes 


Ash.  "You  have  to  give  it  more  than 
one  listen.  It  isn't  a  rock  and  roll 
record,  it's  something  else." 

That's  for  sure.  That  "something 
else"  is  house  music — but  with  a  twist. 
There  is  no  trace  of  guitar  in  the  al- 
bum, it's  all  somber  beat  music. 
There  are  hardly  any  vocals — and  the 
human  voices  one  does  encounter  on 
their  trip  to  heaven  are  not  of  this 
earth:  they've  all  been  re-mixed  into 
electronic  crooning  sounds. 

According  to  Ash,  what  ended  up 
being  produced  was  a  non-radio 
friendly  record,  with  no  obvious  sin- 
gle. "It's  not  considered  commer- 
cially viable,"  says  Ash,  adding  the 
only  way  people  will  become  aware 
of  it  will  be  word  of  mouth.  "'So 
Al ive'  was  custom  bui It  for  MTV,  but 
this  is  not  so  obvious." 

St  i  1 1,  Ash  is  proud  of  that  song — even 
though  he  has  heard  Tom  Jones  is 
covering  it  at  his  Las  Vegas  gigs. 

"I'm  personally  really  proud  of 
that  song.  It  was  influenced  by  Lou 
Reed's  'Walk  on  the  Wild  Side.'" 

J  says  the  band  discovered,  and 
then  became  influenced  by,  house 
music  in  the  late  1 980s. 

"We  listened  to  acid  house,  went 
to  raves  and  for  me  personally,  it  was 
an  influence  on  us  when  we  were 
having  a  break,"  J  comments.  "We 
had  to  rethink  where  we  were  going. 
The  next  thing  for  us  would've  been 
the  big  stadiums." 

And  that  was  what  the  band  wanted 
to  avoid.  They  recall  with  terror  open- 
ing  up  for  the  Cure  at  Wembley  Sta- 
dium. "That  was  odd.  It  was  like 
playi  ng  i  n  a  supermarket  and  we  were 
stone  cold  sober,"  says  Ash. 

Love  and  Rockets  don't  want  pop 
chart  success,  they  want  to  evolve 
thei  r  sou nd  i  nto  someth i ng  new — even 
if  they  are  unsure  of  what  exactly  that 


Just  a  ball  of  confusion. 

is.  The  band  says  their  influence  is 
now  dance  music,  which  is  reminis- 
cent of  early  1 980s  Motown. 

"Dance  has  given  music  a  kick- 
start,  a  whole  life  of  its  own,"  J  notes. 
"It  doesn't  need  the  drugs 
anymore." 

Love  and  Rockets  new  sound  ap- 
peals to  those  who  have  an  open 
mind  about  new  music,  says  j,  who 
adds  that  music  wouldn't  be  where 
it  is  now  if  it  wasn't  for  the  punk 
scene  of  the  1970s. 

"About  punk,  things  seem  to  go  in 
cycles.  If  you  like  dance,  you  can  like 
Oasis  or  Elastica.  You  couldn't  do 
that  before  punk,"  he  says.  "We're 


not  trying  to  be  a  techno-outfit.  We 
I  had  to  apply  our  own  character — we 
still  like  all  the  music  we  liked  from 
the  start." 

This  album  allowed  for  more  artis- 
tic experimentation,  says  Haskins — 
the  quiet  one  from  the  Rockets — who 
spends  half  his  time  living  in  Califor- 
nia, scoring  music  for  Hollywood 
movies. 

"I  am  the  scheming  mastermind 
with  the  quiet  English  exterior,"  he 
laughs.  "I  had  a  lot  of  input  on  this 
album.  This  had  more  of  an  open 
hand.  We  all  met  in  the  studio  and 
worked  spontaneously.  The  drum 
beats  were  a  lot  more  open  to  experi- 


ment." 

IfHof  Tr/pfoHeavendidn't  come 
together  in  the  studio,  j  says,  the  band 
would've  broken  up  for  good. 
"We'd  see  each  other  occasionally 
after  we  split  in  '89  and  talked  of 
how  we  were  frustrated  with  the  mu- 
sical set  up  at  the  time." 

The  mixing  of  the  new  sound  was 
touch  and  go  for  awhile,  J  adds.  "It 
was  a  layering  process.  We  didn't 
know  what  the  hell  it'd  sound  like." 

Ash  agrees.  "We  want  everyone 
to  buy  this,  not  make  it  elitist.  It  would 
be  great  if  it  was  like  Dark  Side  of  the 
Moon.  But  we  don't  know  what  the 
hell  will  happen — it  might  bomb." 
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Varsity  All-RevieW 


Veruca  Salt:  Trying  to  feel  comfortable 
being  naked  around  each  other 


by  John  Teshima 
Varsity  Staff 

It  was  a  gorgeous  spring  day,  but 
Louise  Post  was  looking  dead  seri- 
ous. 

The  28  year-old  singer  and  lead 
guitarist  for  the  fast-rising  fuzz-pop 
combo  Veruca  Salt  should  have  had 
lots  to  smile  about.  After  all,  in  under 
a  year  her  Chicago-based  quartet  has 
gone  from  releasing  its  maiden  single 
"Seether"  on  the  indie  label  Minty 
Fresh  to  signing  with  Geffen  Records 
and  becoming  the  critics' darlings  of 
1994. 

Now,  with  sales  of  their  debut  al- 
bum American  Thighs  (yes,  the  title  is 
an  AC/DC  reference)  topping  the 
500,000  mark,  Post  and  co-conspira- 
tors Nina  Cordon  (age  27,  singer, 
rhythm  guitarist),  Steve  Lack  (age  25, 
bassist),  and  Jim  Shapiro  (age  29, 
drummer)  should  be  very  happy  in- 
deed. 

But  Post  was  talking  about  music, 
and  music  is  something  she  takes  se- 
riously. 

"I  think  I'm  sort  of  a  perfection- 
ist," she  admitted  off  the  top.  "I'm 
not  always  ready  to  say,  'Oh  yeah, 
we  rocked,  everyone  loved  us.'" 

For  Post,  the  finer  points  of  a  per- 
formance are  as  important  as  the  au- 
dience's reaction,  and  a  flubbed  note 
can  mar  an  otherwise  well-received 
show.  "We  played  a  show  in  Chi- 
cago where  we  had  a  great  response. 
But  for  me,  I  broke  a  string.  We  played 
'25' as  our  last  song  and  I  have  a  solo 
at  the  end.  I  had  broken  my  string 
earlier  and  had  restrung  it,  but  I  didn't 
tune  it  right.  So  I  started  to  play  the 
solo  and  it  was  completely  the  wrong 
note,  this  triumphant  note  in  the  solo 
was  wrong.  I  was  like  'Shiiit!'" 

(Ironically,  the  show  the  band 
played  at  the  Phoenix  following  this 
interview  also  featured  an  inharmoni- 
ous guitar  solo,  this  time  on  "Number 
One  Blind" — Post  was  wincing  all  the 
way.  "I'm  really  sorry  about  that 
solo,"  she  apologised  after  the  con- 
cert. "I  knocked  my  guitar  against 
Steve  and  it  went  way  out  of  tune.") 

Certainly  some  of  Post's  attention 
to  musical  detail  is  evident  on /\men- 
can  Thighs. 

Her  taut  and  melodic  guitar  solos 
reveal  surprisingly  thoughtful  con- 
struction and  exact  execution.  And 
concealed  in  all  those  deceptively 
simple-sounding  pop  songs  are  subtle 
and  clever  vocal  arrangements  (to  be 
fair,  Gordon  deserves  much  credit 
here  too). 

Although  Post  and  Gordon  divvy 
up  the  writing  chores  on  the  album, 
the  songs  flow  together  seam  lessly,  as 
ifthey  were  the  work  of  a  single  mind. 


"I  think  the  differences  are  subtle," 
agreed  Post.  "Because  we  work  so 
hard  on  each  other's  songs  and  add 
so  much  to  them,  they  are  really  both 
our  songs  ultimately.  We  write  them 
separately,  but  they  come  together 
with  ourselves  and  the  band.  I  think 
that's  partly  why  there  is  that  con- 
sistency on  the  record.  And  also 
we're  so  close  and  are  coming  from 
a  similar  place  emotionally  in  our 
lives.  That  also  lends  itself  to  the  con- 
sistency of  themes  and  tone  and  style. 

"I  tend  to  feel  that  my  songs  might 
be  a  bit  moodier,  a  little  bit  darker," 
she  added.  Certainly  out  of  Post's  six 
contributions,  only  "Victrola,"  her 
giddy  paean  to  her  stereo,  is  particu- 
larly upbeat.  The  others  are  more  trou- 
bling, focussing  on  either  dysfunc- 
tional relationships  ("Spiderman 
'79,"  "Celebrate  You")  or  dysfunc- 
tional people  ("All  Hail  Me"). 

But  Post  doesn't  believe  that  her 
songs  are  entirely  gloomy.  "Sadness 
doesn't  exclude  happiness,"  she 
pointed  out.  "If  there's  pain  in  a 
song,  well  there's  also  so  much  joy 
in  expelling  that  pain  through  writing 
the  song.  Although  our  record  is  laden 
with  sadness  and  pai  nfu  I  experiences, 
the  process  of  making  the  record  and 
expressing  those  feelings  is  a  really 
positive  accomplishment  for  us.  This 
record  is  a  symbol  of  a  really  pivotal 
time  in  Nina's  and  my  life.  So  I  see  it 
as  a  joyful  conclusion." 

Although  bassist  Steve  Lack  did  not 
pen  any  of  the  songs,  he  nonetheless 
feels  very  closely  attached  to  Veruca 
Salt's  material. 

"It's  not  necessarily  that  I  can 
identify  with  the  songs  as  Nina  and 
Louise  can,"  he  explained.  "None  of 
them  are  tailor-made  for  me.  But  I 
know  exactly  what  is  being  said,  what 
is  being  conveyed.  I  identify  with  the 
mood  or  I  identify  with  certain  lines." 

"And  he  knows  us  both  so  well," 
interjected  Post.  "And  he's  been 
with  these  songs  si  nee  their  i  nception. 
So  we're  all  closely  connected  to 
them." 

One  of  Post's  most  disturbing 
songs  is  "Celebrate  You,"  detailing 
an  abusive  relationship  between  a 
father  and  his  daughter.  The  lyrics  are 
some  of  Post's  most  accomplished 
and  poignant,  featuring  lines  like 
"I'm  safe  here  growing  in  the  shade/ 
away  from  all  your  brightness"  and 
"Tonight  my  nightgown  is  in  knots/ 1 
toss  and  turn  in  your  honour." 

"The  lyrics  for  that  came  out  real  ly 
quickly,"  revealed  Post.  "It's  weird 
because  it's  my  most  wordy  song. 
Oh,  I  crafted  them,  I  spent  time  on 
them.  But  they  weren't  difficult.  I 
didn't  have  to  spend  days  and  go 
back  to  them  and  figure  them  out." 


"When  I  write  songs,"  Post  con- 
tinued, "I  just  retreat  into  my  head 
and  stay  there,  struggling  with  the 
song.  I  just  stay  there  until  it  comes 
out,  begrudgingly,  freely  or  whatever. 
When  I'm  stuck  in  that  place,  I  can't 
talk  to  people,  I  can't  answer  the 
phone,  and  I  don't  want  to. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  distracted. 
And  I  can't  be.  Nothing  can  take  me 
away  from  it.  Even  if  I  have  to  put  the 
song  on  hold,  I'm  really  not  present 
in  other  things  until  I'm  done  with 
that  song.  It  just  takes  over." 

Post  finds  songwriting  both  excit- 
ing and  therapeutic.  "When  I  started 
writing,  I  felt  a  sense  6f  release  and 
relief,"  she  recalled.  "I  felt  that  I  had 
come  upon  something  that  I've  been 
waiting  for  and  that  I  needed.  I  started 
turning  to  music  and  my  guitar  for 
solace.  And  also  searching — it  can  be 
kinda  scary  at  times.  I  just  love  the 
process  of  writing  songs.  It's  the 
most  exhilarating  thing  I  can  think  of 
doing.  As  people  have  said,  it's  like 
giving  birth." 

Veruca  Salt's  rapid  ascent  up  the 
pop  music  ladder  has  been  some- 
what disorienting  for  all  the  band 
members.  "It  was  hard  to  adjust," 
admitted  Lack.  "We  were  resisting  it 
in  the  beginning,  becoming  popular. 
But  we  realized  that  if  you're  gonna 
get  popular,  you  might  as  well  go  with 
it  and  not  try  to  thwart  it.  I  think  the  key 
for  me  has  been  not  to  take  myself  too 
seriously.  I'm  getting  used  to  it  now. 
I  finally  feel  like  I've  caught  up  to 
where  we  are  now  as  a  band." 

Post  is  also  trying  to  keep  their  bur- 
geoning popularity  in  perspective.  "I 
try  to  stand  back  and  look  at  it  in  the 
long  term.  I  think  about  this  as  a  small 
part  of  my  life  and  one  that  I  want  to 
appreciate  now  and  look  back  on 
later  and  really  enjoy.  I'm  constantly 
saying  to  my  boyfriend,  'What's 
happening?  What  does  this  mean?' 
And  he  says,  'You  have  a  hit  single. 
That's  all  it  means.'  And  that's 
helpful." 

But  Post  is  having  mixed  feelings 
about  success.  "This  is  such  a  freak- 
ish experience,"  she  confided,  "to 
be  interviewed  a  lot,  as  if  what  we 
have  to  say  is  noteworthy.  Part  of  me 
has  waited  my  whole  life  for  this  mo- 
ment, and  now  I'm  here.  And  I 
don't  know  if  I  want  to  be  here 
anymore." 

Despite  Post's  ambivalence, 
Veruca  Salt  has  yet  to  fall  into  the  trap 
of  disillusionment  and  jadedness  that 
afflicts  many  alterna-popsters.  Cer- 
tainly their  exuberant  performance  at 
the  Phoenix  revealed  a  band  still  very 
much  caught  up  in  the  excitement  of 
its  good  fortunes.  Watching  Gordon 
gleefully  parroting  the  audience's 


Everybody  -  sing  along! 

screams  of  adulation;  watching  Post 
blissfully  swaying  in  mid-solo;  watch- 
ing Lack  happily  donning  a  toque 
tossed  onstage;  watchingShapiro  hun- 
grily attacking  his  drumkit — this  was 
definitely  a  band  that  was  enjoying 
itself. 

And  watching  Post  and  Gordon  af- 
ter the  concert  spending  time  talking 
to  two  you  ng  teenage  gi  ris  who  wanted 
to  form  their  own  band,  one  saw  a 
group  that  was  still  very  much  in 
touch  with  its  own  humble  begin- 
nings. 

As  for  the  future.  Post  has  lots  of 


ambitions.  "We  want  this  record  to 
stay  alive  for  awhile,"  she  declared. 
"We  want  to  be  perceived  as  more 
than  the  'Seether'  band.  We  want 
to  play.  We  want  to  tour.  We  want  to 
get  better.  We  want  to  make  great 
records,  make  a  bunch  of  them.  We 
want  to  let  our  friendships  continue  to 
develop  and  grow.  I  want  to  be  a 
better  songwriter.  I  want  to  be  a  better 
musician." 

"I  want  us  to  be  a  great  band.  I 
want  us  all  to  just  soar  and  get  better 
at  our  instruments  and  fuse  together.  I 
want  to  go  the  distance." 
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LESS  SERIOUS  STUFF 

Louise's  favourite  smell:  "Lavender." 

Steve's  favourite  piece  of  clothing:  "1  have  this  McDonald's  jacket," 
it's  like  a  windbreaker." 
On  Louise's  first  kiss:  "Dry  [laughs]." 

Steve  describing  Veruca  Salt's  sound:  "You  know  Judas  Priest?  Well, 
we're  not  like  Judas  Priest." 

Louise  on  Madonna:  "I  haven't  liked  anything  except  her  first  and  her  last 
record." 

Steve's  favourite  smell:  "Sleepy  hair." 

Louise's  favourite  piece  of  clothing:  "My  sky-blue  suede  jacket." 
Steve  again  describing  Veruca  Salt's  sound:  "Beautiful  lilting  harmonies 
with  buildings  falling  down  behind  them." 

Louise  on  why  the  band  isn't  named  "Violet  Beauregarde"  instead: 

"Veruca  Salt  sounds  cooler." 

Steve's  hopes  for  the  future:  "I  just  want  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  can 
mile!  comfortable  in  the  nude  around  each  other." 
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Qiving  away  good  Canadian  music  and 
wishing  for  the  return  of  Donna  Summer 


Feets  don't  fail  me  now 

by  tan  Roth 
Varsity  Staff 

We'd  be  making  a  disco 
album,"  Jeff  Pearce, 
bassist  of  Moist,  says,  contem- 
plating where  the  band  would 
be  had  they  emerged  1 5  years 
ago.  My  original  intention,  to 
ask  would  Moist  be  different 
without  videos,  was  apparently 
not  as  fun  to  answer  as  the 
prospect  of  Moist  in  the  '70s. 

"I'd  get  to  use  those 
clavinet  sounds  that  I  really 
like.  And  you'd  be  slapping  a 
lot,"  keyboardist  Kevin  Young 
jokes  to  Pearce. 

But  once  their  fantasy  of  be- 
ing Donna  Summer's  back- 
up band  ends,  neither  Pearce 
norYc'jngdenythe  impact  their 
first  $3,000-budget  video, 
"Push,"  has  had  on  their  suc- 
cess. 

"Because  we  had  already 


made  the  'Push'  video, 
when  we  signed  our  contract 
we  were  allowed  a  lot  of  crea- 
tive control,"  Pearce  reflects. 
He  advises  other  independent 
bands  to  follow  their  path. 

"Anybody  can  borrowtheir 
dad's  Sony  Handicam.  And  if 
they  have  enough  creative 
ideas,  they  can  do  a  good  video 
for  no  money  at  all,"  Pearce 
says. 

Having  sold  300,000  copies 
of  their  independently  pro- 
duced album.  Silver,  and  sign- 
i ng  to  EMI  Records,  the  band  is 
now  planning  its  next  album. 
Originally,  Moist  had  hoped  to 
go  into  the  studio  this  summer, 
but  the  British  affiliates  of  EMI 
had  different  plans  forthe  band. 
Namely  to  relase  a  single 
("Freaky  Be  Beautiful")  for 
which  they  are  currently  mak- 
ing a  video  for. 

After  the  video  shoot  in  To- 


ronto, they  will  be  flying  back 
out  west  for  a  show  in  Seattle 
and  then  a  gig  at  the  Arts  Cou  nty 
Fair  in  Vancouver.  Then,  a  tour 
of  the  UK  begins,  followed  by 
several  European  festivals,  as 
well  as  some  Canadian  dates. 
The  band  is  already  scheduled 
to  perform  at  different  Frosh 
Week  events  in  September. 
That  makes  October  the  first 
available  time  to  record  their 
next  album,  intended  for  re- 
lease in  early  1 996. 

Pearce  and  Young  maintain 
that  they  and  the  rest  of  the 
band  genuinely  enjoy  touring, 
though  they  concede  that  a 
conscious  effort  must  be  made 
in  order  to  keep  things  fresh. 

This  is  achieved,  according 
to  Young,  by  playi  ng  the  role  of 
tourist  in  all  the  new  cities  they 
visit. 

"It's  great  to  go  to  places 
that  we  just  have  no  idea  where 


we're  going.  We  find  a  tour 
guide  and  get  shown  the  city. 

"We  get  along  very  well  as 
a  band.  We  can  spend  large, 
huge,  extremely,  extremely 
huge  amounts  of  time  together 
without  getting  too  sick  of  any- 
one," Young  explains. 

Pearce  embellishes  on 
Young's  praise  of  touring. 

"The  live  show  is  a  much 
more  volatile  kind  of  place  than 
the  studio,"  Pearce  says.  "Eve- 
rything takes  on  a  certain  de- 
gree of  enhanced  urgency 
when  you're  playing  live. 
Like,  when  Dave  [Usher,  the 
vocalist]  is  trying  to  strangle 
you  with  the  mike  cable," 
Pearce  half-jokes. 

Young  puts  Usher's  pat- 
ented assau  It  on  hi  s  fel  low  band 
members  into  perspective. 

"It's  becomes  this  annoy- 
i  ng  game.  You  know  that  some- 
thing could  happen  at  anytime 
and  you're  not  sure  exactly 
what  it's  going  to  be,  but  as 
long  as  you  can  pretty  much 
play  throughout,  it's  okay." 

"Being  on-stage  is  a  very 
intense  thing,"  Pearce  says, 
more  seriously.  "Part  of  the 
reaten  why  Dave  behaves  the 
way  he  does  is  because  it's 
just  a  way  of  taking  out  the 
insanity  and  integrating  the 
other  members  of  the  band  into 
his  own  little  private  hell." 

Moist  seem  to  look  at  abso- 
lutely everything  through  rose- 
coloured  glasses.  From  being 
targets  for  Usher's  insatiable 
violent  instincts  to  sacrificing 
eachoftheirpersonal  homes  in 
the  name  of  touring,  they  have 


nary  a  negative  comment  about 
their  lifestyles. 

"Home  is  a  relative  thing," 
Young  philosophizes.  "We 
don't  actually  have  apart- 
ments. We  gave  up  our  apart- 
ments when  we  started  to  tour. 
Vancouver  is  home,  but 
there's  no  real  place  for  us  to 
live  there." 

Asked  for  their  thoughts  on 
being  Juno  nominated  for  the 
Best  Single  and  Best  New 
Group  categories,  their  com- 
ments are  bittersweet.  As  happy 
as  they  are  for  themselves,  they 
feel  that  many  other  deserving 
Canadian  bands  were  over- 
looked. 

"There  are  so  many  great 
bands  in  this  country  and  it's 
really  flattering  to  be  picked 
among  the  top,  and  I  hope  that 
other  bands  get  that  chance  as 
well,"  Pearce  offered,  as  he 
downplayed  the  importanceof 
the  awards. 

"Any  band  can  be  the  best 
band  in  the  world  on  any  par- 
ticular night.  Some  of  my 
favorite  bands  in  this  country 
aren't  going  to  be  at  the  Junos. 
The  Rheostatics  are  one  of  my 
favorite  bands  and  Zolty  Crack- 
ers. And  there  are  some  great 
Vancouver  bands  like  Pure,  and 
Fire  Engine  Red  from  Calgary." 

As  a  Canadian  band.  Moist 
has  learned  not  to  become  pre- 
occupied with  success  and 
fame.  In  fact,  they  believe  that 
riches  are  only  really  possible 
for  thei  r  col  leagues  to  the  south. 

"You  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion very  early  on  in  your  ca- 
reer that  Canadian  bands  are 
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never  going  to  make  any 
money,"  Pearce  begins  his 
monologue,  as  if  it  has  been 
building  up  inside  him.  "Ca- 
nadian bands  will  never  be  rock 
stars  in  the  sense  of  an  Ameri- 
can band.  Because  Canadian 
bands  are  more  inclined  to  do 
what  they  want  to  do  and  make 
the  ki  nd  of  music  that  they  want 
to  make. 

"So  much  Canadian  music 
isn't  getting  out  to  the  States 
and  out  to  Britain,  so  we  bring 
CD  collections  along  with  us 
on  tour,"  Young  explains. 

"I've  given  away  five  cop- 
ies of  the  Rheostatics'  Whale 
Music  in  the  last  six  months," 
Pearce  recollects. 

"I  keep  finding  them  really 
cheap  in  other  countries.  It's 
like,  this  should  not  be  in  this 
bargain  bin.  So  I  buy  it  and  I 
give  it  to  somebody  and  say 
'Listen  to  this  album,  it  might 
affect  your  life!'" 

But  despite  their  efforts, 
Pearce  and  Young  have  ac- 
cepted that  no  matter  how 
popular  Canadian  bands  be- 
come, it  cannot  compare  to  the 
fame  that  is  possible  in  the  U.S. 
But  this,  they  agree,  is  for  the 
best. 

"Canadian  bands  can't 
sell  eight  millioncopiesof  their 
first  record  like  Pearl  Jam  did, 
and  then  be  able  to  sit  back  and 
say  'We  don't  make  videos 
anymore.  We  don't  tour 
anymore.'" 

Pearce  maintains  that  even  if 
Moist  was  able  to  reach  Pearl 
Jam  status  they  would  not  sell 
out. 

"I  don't  think  there  would 
be  a  poi  nt  where  we  go  'Okay 
we've  sold  30  million  records. 
I'm  sick  of  videos.  Let's  do 
some  Nike  commercials." 
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Plundering  the  way  to  the  reservoir 


East  Coast  songstress  Laurel  MacDonald  breaks  convention 


by  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 


Producer  John  Oswald  coined  the 
term  "plunderphonics."  This 
word  is  used  to  describe  a  style  of 
musical  creativity  that  involves  taking 
source  material  from  existing  music, 
usually  well-known,  and  re-working 
an  original  recording. 

The  source  material  is  most  often  a 
direct  musical  quote,  taken  from  a 
recognizable  piece  of  music.  This 
music  is  then  obscured  artistically  to 
create  a  new  combination  of  sounds 
that  possess  their  own  distinctive  ap- 
peal, while  maintaining  the  musical 
familiarity  of  the  original  piece  from 
which  they  were  borrowed. 

Philip  Strong,  a  close  friend  and 
associate  of  Oswald's,  exhibits  his 
plunderphonic  talents  on  "Kyrie," 
the  lead  track  off  of  Laurel 
MacDonald's  Kiss  Closed  My  Eyes 
recording.  "Kyrie,"  a  modern  day 
liturgical  chant,  benefits  from  the  most 
natural  form  of  instrumentation  avail- 
able: an  underground  water  reser- 
voir. 

"That  was  a  field  recording  that 
was  made  by  Phil  and  a  friend  of  his, 
John  Oswald,"  notes  MacDonald  of 
the  experiment,  recorded  behind 
Banff's  Centre  for  the  Arts. 

"They  went  out  and  they  set  up 
two  microphones  at  the  opening  of 
the  reservoir,  which  is  actually  a  huge 
pipe  coming  out  of  the  ground.  They 
did  various  things  to  create  sounds 
and,  of  course,  each  sound  created 
this  huge  reverberation.  So,  some  of 
the  sounds  were  formed  by  banging 
on  the  pipes.  I  think  they  also  used 
vocal  sounds,  as  well  as  any  other 
sounds  that  create  reverb  that  would 
linger  on  and  on." 

MacDonald,  a  native  Nova  Scotian 
who  studied  art  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  in  1 980  before  pursu- 
ing a  career  in  the  visual  arts,  com- 
posed "Kyrie"  as  an  accompanying 
musical  score  for  Siblings,  a  film  di- 
rected by  Mehra  Meh. 

The  inclusion  of  "Kyrie"  on 
MacDonald's  new  album  is  a  tale  in 
itself. 

"I  was  given  a  text  by  Maehra  to 
use  for  the  song  'Kyrie,'  which 


originally  wascalled  'Ki  Am  Man,' 
which  isa  Persian  phrase  which  means 
'Who  Am  I?'"  MacDonald  explains. 

"It  was  an  excerpt  from  a  contem- 
porary Persian  poem.  'Kyrie'  was 
originally  not  the  Christian  liturgical 
chant  at  all.  It  was  a  Phaerce  (the 
language  of  Iran  or  Persia)  poem,  so 
when  I  developed  'Kyrie'  for  the 
album  I  knew  I  really  loved  the  piece 
of  music  and  I  developed  it  for  the 
album  personally. 

"I  felt  uncomfortable  using  the 
Phaerce  text  because  it's  not  part  of 
my  heritage  primarily.  I  didn't  feel 
that  I  wanted  to  do  that,  so  I  found  the 
kyrie  almost  by  chance.  I  had  heard 
the  'Kyrie'  before  I  was  familiar 
with  it  but  had  never  real  ly  thought  of 
using  it.  I  chanced  upon  it  one  day  in 
a  music  book." 

When  MacDonald  first  approached 
Strong  to  produce  her  album  and  pre- 
sented her  demo  of  "Kyrie,"  he  im- 
mediately referred  her  to  the  reservoir 
experimentation,  which  he  had  de- 
signson  blending  with  the  vocal  piece. 
They  were,  after  all,  too  complemen- 
tary not  to  be  linked  together. 

"They  were  both  in  B  Flat,"  re- 
veals MacDonald.  "The  resonating 
frequency  of  the  water  reservoir  was 
B  Flat.  We  had  to  detune  it  just  slightly 
to  get  them  perfectly  in  synch  with 
each  other  and  we  were  really  happy 
with  the  results. 

"The  recording  that  you  hear  has 
almost  no  editing  in  it.  We  felt  that  all 
of  the  noise  that  was  in  there  was 
wonderful.  We  left  the  testing  sound 
at  the  beginning  when  they  were  get- 
ting levels.  There  was  the  sound  of  a 
train,  there  was  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  end,  all  of  this  stuff  was  in  there, 
along  with  waterdrops." 

"Yet  So  Beautiful,"  the  fourth  track 
on  Kiss  Closed  My  Eyes,  was  also 
originally  composed  for  a  film.  Dark 
Sun;  Bright  Shade,  by  an  independent 
director  named  Kwoi. 

"That  piece  of  music  was  written 
for  a  lengthy  monologue.  It  was  a 
really  long  monologue,  a  letter  of  de- 
parture that  one  of  the  actors  was 
reading  as  a  voice-over  for  a  love 
scene,  and  this  music  was  playing 
over  the  whole  thing.  It  was  one  of 
those  film  composers'  dream  oppor- 


tunities, to  be  able  to  write  a  piece  like 
that. 

"And  that  film  has  done  really  well. 
It's  shown  at  film  festivals  all  over 
North  America.  It's  bqen  on  televi- 
sion, I  thi  nk  in  the  states  on  PBS,  so  this 
has  been  an  extension  of  that.  We  re- 
orchestrated  it  for  voice  and  guitar. 
Originally,  it  was  synthesizer  and  syn- 
thesizer. Unfortunately,  with  the  film 
business,  independent  filmmakers 
don't  have  a  lot  of  money  to  put 
together  music,  so  a  lot  of  the  stuff  gets 
done  electronically." 

MacDonald  says  her  writing  skills 
have  benefitted  directly  from  her  re- 
cent film  compositional  works. 

"It  tends  to  broaden  one's  hori- 
zons a  great  deal,  because  you  endup 
trying  to  express  another  person's 
voice,"  she  notes.  "You  are  writing 
music  for  many  different  sorts  of  situ- 
ations, to  express  the  feel  i  ngs  of  many 
differentsortsofcharacters,directors, 
and  so  on.  And  none  of  them  are 
specifically  your  own  voice. 

"You  are  always  trying  to  fi  nd  ways 
of  expressing  all  of  these  other  ideas 
so  it  really  broadens  you  musically.  It 
was  the  best  exercise  in  the  world  that 
I  ever  could  have  had  in  preparation 
for  doing  my  own  project." 

Film  scoring  is  an  artform  that  be- 
comes undervalued  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  produci  ng  motion  pictu  res, 
she  says.  "Music  tends  to  be  left  to 
the  last  minute  with  film,"  confides 
this  wisp  of  a  vocalist. 

"Everything  seems  to  come  before 
music  in  terms  of  budgets,  as  well  as 
time.  Everything  gets  more  priority 
until,  all  of  a  sudden,  you  have  two 
weeks  before  the  film  has  to  be  ready 
for  a  festival  and  they  say  'I  guess  we 
need  music,  don't  we?' 

"One  of  the  things  that  they  were 
try  i  ng  to  express  was  an  effort  to  bridge 
the  Eastern  and  Western  world  musi- 
cally. It  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  do 
that  because  I  don't  have  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  musical  tradi- 
tions of  Middle  Eastern  and  Central 
Asian  culture,  but  I  did  my  best.  One 
of  the  things  that  I  tried  to  do  was 
emulate  the  vocal  style  of  eastern  sing- 
ing.  " 

Kiss  Closed  My  Eyes  is  a  brilliant 
work  for  many  reasons.  Where  Laurel 


Nothing  like  a  good  steam  bath. 

MacDonald's  inspiring  vocal  modes 
of  expression  cease,  producer  Philip 
Strong's  plunderphonic  washes  be- 
gi n,  movi ng  i  n  and  out  of  "tapestries 
of  found  sounds."  The  music,  sung  in 
Gaelic,  Greek,  and  English,  isdisturb- 
ing  at  some  turns,  achingly  beautiful 
at  others. 

Each  track  is  a  progression,  culmi- 
nating  into  "Aslumber,"  a 
plunderphonic  piece  assembled  by 
Strong  that  incorporates  the  other 
tracks  on  the  album  into  a  musical 
compendium;  a  sound  painting,  if  you 
will. 

Laurel  also  maintains  her  musical- 
ity  through  her  work  with  a  local 
group  of  musicians  who  refer  to  them- 


selves as  3  Our  Tour.  They  play  lo- 
cally, incorporating  the  traditional  in- 
strumentation of  Celtic  music  into  a 
spirited  sound  that,  by  MacDonald's 
standards,  ceases  to  be  traditional. 

That  this  musical  project  should  be 
a  contrast  with  her  solo  incarnation  is 
not  surprising  in  the  least.  Laurel 
MacDonald  transcends  the  common- 
place commodity  that  we  have  come 
to  recognize  as  modern  music,  and 
leaves  a  melodious  trail  of 
breadcrumbs  that  I  most  definitely 
advise  you  to  follow. 

The  inscription  in  Laurel's  self- 
penned  biography  states  it  best:  "On 
that  note,  please  have  a  listen.  And 
enjoy  the  trip." 
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Passing  the  HP,  running  out  of 
toast  and  naming  new  records 


1...  2...  3...  pose! 

by  Erica  Sessle 
Varsity  Staff 

Qosh!  These  musicians  sure  know 
how  to  butter  critics  up.  Take  the 
Shadow  Puppets'  Robbie  Joy,  for 
instance.  Not  only  did  he  offer  to  pay 
for  my  breakfast  special  at  the  Black 
Rooster,  but  when  I  asked  what  the 
name  of  the  band's  new  album 
would  be,  he  immediately  replied. 


*  We  Love  Erica. " 

Right.  Is  someone's  ego  being 
stroked  around  here,  or  what? 

If  this  generous  offer  reveals  any- 
thing, it  is  the  very  sense  of  joviality 
that  has  garnered  the  Shadow  Pup- 
pets' fun-loving  reputation. 

But  since  their  inception  two-and- 
a-half  years. ago,  the  Toronto  based 
indie  band  has  developed  from  this 
lightheartedness  to  a  more  electric 


approach  to  their  music. 

"It  was  good  at  the  time,  but 
we've  moved  on  from  it,"  explained 
Joy,  about  their  self-titled  first  album, 
over  eggs,  sunny-side  up.  "These  mu- 
sical differences  are  something  you'll 
see  on  the  next  album.  I  think  that  the 
songs  themselves  are  more  gutsy  whi  le 
the  sound  is  a  lot  more  electric  and 
soulful. 

"The  sound  sort  of  digs  under  the 


surface  of  human  existence.  This  al- 
bum digs  deeper  emotionally,  rather 
than  skirting  along  the  top  like  a  skip- 
ping stone." 

But  the  band's  evolution  since  the 
first  album  is  not  limited  simply  to 
music.  With  the  departure  of  drummer 
llios  Steryannis  in  February,  the  arrival 
of  two  new  musicians  have  also  added 
a  new  element  to  the  music. 

"We  have  a  new  drummer,  Mark 
Homer,  and  new  bass  player  named 
Mauro  Belato,"  said  Joy.  "Because 
of  these  guys,  we  have  a  whole  new 
rhythm  section.  Heck,  people  dance 
at  our  shows  a  lot  more. 

"The  music  has  a  lot  more  oomph 
to  us  now  that  we've  got  a  solid 
rhythm  section  under  us.  Pass  the  HP 
Sauce.  Mark  is  perfect,  great  drum- 
mer, very  solid,  amazing  sense  of  hu- 
mour, lots  of  fun.  Mauro's  a  lot  of 
fun  too." 

So,  with  fellow  band  members,  Ali 
Lipson,  Mitch  Wilier,  and  Jeff  Burke, 
Joy  believes  that  the  changes  in  the 
Puppets  are  in  tune  with  other  aspects 
of  the  Toronto  music  scene. 

"The  face  of  music  in  Toronto  is 
changing  a  lot  recently  for  many  local 
bands,"  he  explained,  moving  on  to 
the  hashbrowns.  "Technology  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  that  by  making  the 
music  more  accessible,  but  as  far  as 
the  sound,  I  think  that  you're  going 
to  find  a  less  uniform  sound  than  there 
has  been  in  the  past.  A  lot  of  clubs 
seem  to  be  closing  now.  But  I  think 
that  indie  music  in  Toronto  is  going  to 
live  on,  alive  and  vital.  And  as  long  as 
thereare  university  radiostations,  indie 
music  is  going  to  live  on  everywhere. 


"People  don't  have  to  fit  the 
musical  mold  anymore,  and  they're 
breaking  out  all  over.  Take  the  Pup- 
pets: we've  broken  a  mold  that  was 
created  for  us.  Acoustic  pop  band 
typical  mold.  Now  we  are  following 
our  instincts  more  and  doing  some- 
thing a  little  bit  different.  And  you  can 
see  it  in  the  music.  If  you  had  to 
pigeonhole  us,  we're  soul-folk  now, 
but  before  it  was  more  like  folkpop. 
Our  music  is  becoming  a  little  more 
sexy,  more  angry,  but  more  sad  too." 

Joy  also  noted  that  on  their  current 
album,  unlike  the  previous  one, 
they've  chosen  to  work  with  a  pro- 
ducer. 

"Ultimately  we  don't  have  any- 
one telling  us  what  we  have  to  do,  so 
we  can  do  anything  that  we  want  to. 
So  why  not?  We  have  all  the  freedom. 
But  we  want  to  get  a  producer  be- 
cause if  you  fi  nd  the  right  person  they 
can  give  you  alternatives,"  Joy  notes. 

"It's  so  easy  to  get  stuck  inside 
your  band's  sound,  and  a  producer 
can  be  an  outside  view  that's  really 
valuable." 

Well,  all  of  the  toast  is  gone  and, 
with  a  full  belly,  I  realized  that  I've 
warmed  to  the  new  title.  I  decided  to 
find  out  what  the  name  of  the  new 
album  actually  is. 

"Actually,  we  don't  have  a  title 
yet,  but  we  figured  that  it  will  come 
when  we  get  into  the  studio.  Sorry, 
Erica." 

Sure,  ruin  my  chances  of  imnrortaiity. 

The  Shadow  Puppets'  upcoming 
show  is  on  May  4  at  Ultrasound  Show 
Bar  with  Freedom  Street. 
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YOU  SAID 


IT!! 


tAK 


"I'm  amassing  a  large  quantity  of 
sex  toys." 

MuchMusic  personality  and  musician 
Sook-  Yin  Lee  on  what  she  does  in  her 
spare  time. 

"I  just  took  one  toke  and  passed  out" 
Leading  Barenaked  Lady  Stephen  Page 
on  the  dangers  of  drug  use. 

"There  was  this  gang  of  tourists  who 
began  to  accumulate  around  us  think- 
ing that  I  was  some  reporter  from 
CNN,  talking  about  this  nuclear  de- 
vice that  had  been  arou  nd  i  n  the  base- 
ment." 

Film  director  Atom  Egoyan  on  his 
latest  project 

"It's  kinda  just  been  the  same  audi- 
ence every  time.  When  we  play  the 
U.S. — and  Canada  I  guess — itjust  kinda 
seems  like  the  same  people  coming 
back,  which  kinda  is  a  good  thing 
because  that  means  you've  got  a 
good  fan  base." 

Helmet  drummer  John  Stanier,  sort  of 
kinda. 

"People  liked  it,  and  we  were  never 
giventheopportunitytoquit.  We  never 
failed  badly  enough." 
Meat  Puppets'  drummer  Derrick 
Bostrom  on  the  keys  to  musical  sue- 


)TES 


"I'm  a  wildman." 
Guitarist  Chris  Duarte. 
wildman,  just  ask  him. 


He  is  a 


"He  met  his  wife  while  producing 
the  album.  She's  a  friend  of  ours. 
Our  motto  now  is  -  Come  produce  our 
album  and  we'll  find  you  a  spouse!" 
Frente!  vocalist  Angle!  Hart!  on  their 
dating  service. 

"My  advice  would  be  that  if  anyone 

feels  compelled  to  buy  this  record, 

they  should  just  wait  until  they  see  it 

used  somewhere." 

Bob  Mould:  he  wants  you  to  buy  his 

records. 

"I  got  the  shiver-me-timbers  feeling, 
and  I  got  the  feeling  that  I  was  sup- 
posed to  marry  him" 
Victoria  Williams  on  how  to  make  a 
really  important  decisions. 

"He's  such  a  big  baby." 
Beautiful  South  bassist  Sean  Welch 
on  singer  Paul  Heaton 's  tendency  to 
get  drunk  and  cry  about  his  romantic 
travails  in  interviews. 

"People  write  about  it  to  a  certain 
extent  and,  hopefully,  people  aren't 
just  dismissive  about  what's  written 
about  us.  But  that's  just  how  one 
person  sees  it  and  the  fact  that  people 


listen  to  it  and  make  up  their  own 
mind  about  it.  It's  the  same  about 
writers  or  whatever." 
Tindersticks  vocalist  Stuart  Staples  on 
whatever. 

"Well,  it's  nice  to  finally  hear  the 
Clash  and  the  Jam  on  the  radio." 
Art  Bergmann,  when  asked  his  opin- 
ion of  the  bands  Green  Day  and  Off- 
spring. 

"There  are  many  things  in  life  that 
are  more  unpleasant  than  listening  to 
Who  Cares,  though  I  can't  think  of 
anything  offhand." 
Review  scribe  Don  Ward  on  the  pleas- 
ures of  The  Poor's  new  album. 

"Barnes  exhibit  proves  to  be 
Boobalicious." 

Review  editor  Kerri  Huffman 's  quick 
and  dirty  review  of  great  art. 

"Well...  I  can't  say  that  one." 
MuchMusic's  Steve  Anthony  reveals 
his  favourite  smell  and,  one  must  there- 
fore assume,  his  favourite  activity. 

"I  am  tired  of  seeing  shows  written 
by  dead  white  guys  in  the  main  stage 
space  at  Stratford." 
Associate  review  editor  Erica  Sessle 
wants  some  changes,  dammit 

"Raffi  on  a  merry-go-round,  pos- 
sessed by  Satan." 

Review  writer  Ian  Roth  uses  every- 
one's favourite  fantasy  to  describe 
They  Might  Be  Giants. 

"The  closest  thing  to  a  love  song  on 
this  album  is  '21  3',  a  lovely  ode  to 
the  joys  of  necrophilia." 
Rotate  This  reviewer  Stuart  Berman 
uncovers  Slayer's  sensitive  side. 

"You  are  left  wondering  what  the 
movie  is  about,  and  more  importantly, 
why  you  are  there." 
Review  editor  Kerri  Huffman  ponders 
the  meaning  of  life,  and  the  meaning 
ofThe  Scout. 

"I  wasn't  aware  that  there  were  any 


problems." 

The  Jesus  Lizard  vocalist  David  Yow 
has  no  aspirations  to  change  the  world. 

"The  film  contains  as  much  spark  as 
a  tuna  fish  sandwich...  Mary  Stuart 
Masterson  has  the  charm  of  a  baked 
potato." 

Review  writer  Nick  Kazamia  points 
out  why  you  may  get  hungry  when 
you  watch  Radioland  Murders. 

"You  feel  you're  being  lumped  in 
with  serious  auteurs,  and  you  made  a 
film  full  of  dick  jokes." 
Director  Kevin  Smith  sheepishly  ac- 
cepts praise  for  his  film  Clerks. 

"It's  a  perfect  example  of  why  cer- 
tain people  shouldn't  shoot  movies. 
They  should  just  shoot  themselves." 
Review  staffer  Nick  Kazamia  extolls 
the  sublime  virtues  of  The  Circle 
Game. 

"I'm  a  big  fan  of  Neil  Young,  I  just 
don't  listen  to  him." 
hHead  singer  Noah  Mintz  finally  ex- 
plains why  artists  like  Michael  Bolton 
can  be  so  popular. 

"\  just  wish  she  didn't  have  to  say 
'fuck'  in  the  first  four  lines." 
Lisa  Germano  on  Liz  Phair's  way 


with  words. 

"Two  parts  plot  synopsis,  one  part 
indecipherable  statement." 
Review  veteran  Steve  Gravestock 
uncovers  Eye  magazine's  secret 
movie  review  recipe. 

"The  Meat  Puppets  have  always  been 
corpuscles,  circulating  endlessly  in 
the  musical  bloodstream." 
Review  scribe  Don  Ward  has  been 
watching  a  little  too  much  ER. 

"Big!  Blood  Red!  Thick!  Think... 
Slick.  Slink.  Stare.  Scare.  Glare.  Bare 
Brood.  Mood.  Hard-to-get.  Wet,  Wet, 
Wet.  Ignore.  And  score.  Stiff  drink. 
Wink-wink.  Flounce.  Pounce.  Seduce. 
Let  loose.  Heat.  Sheets.  Discrete.  Lip- 
stick!" 

Review  writer  Erin  O'Brien  forgets 
the  concept  of  a  sentence. 

"The  staff  at  Thrifty's  knew  me  per- 
sonally." 

Production  manager  Conan  Tobias 
reveals  more  than  he  perhaps  should. 

"I  grew  up  dancing  to  Soul  Train." 
Michelle  Wright  conjures  up  a  scary 
image. 

compiled  by  Kerri  Huffman, 
John  Teshima  and  Don  Ward 
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The  bookstore  will  buy  back  any  textbook  that  has 
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coming  term,  you'll  get  back  50%  of  the  publisher's  list. 
>4nd you're  creating  a  reusable  resource  for  other 
students. 
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A  three  hour  tour  Into  the  Woods 


by  Alan  Cornblum 

In  its  final  production  of  the  year,  the 
Canadian  Stage  Company  has  pre- 
sented the  Canadian  stage  premiere 
oi  Into  The  Woods,  a  musical  created 
by  Stephen  Sondheim  and  James 
Lajine.  The  musical,  which  is  based 
on  several  children's  fairy  tales,  re- 
volves around  three  main  themes:  wish 
fulfillment,  maturity,  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  play,  which  was  first  produced 
in  1 987,  simultaneously  tells  a  number 
of  fairy  tales,  including  jack  and  the 
Beanstock,  Cinderella,  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood,  Rapunze/and  a  story  about 
a  cursed  baker  and  his  wife.  The  mu- 
sical cleverly  intertwines  all  of  the 
stories  with  remarkable  ease,  despite 
a  breakneck  pace. 

In  the  first  act,  the  characters  go 
along  their  own  merry  ways  trying  to 
have  their  wishes  fulfilled.  In  doing  so 
they  all  go  into  the  woods,  apparently 
a  metaphor  for  responsibility  and  the 
unknown.  It  is  there  that  each  charac- 
ter finds  what  was  originally  desired. 

Had  the  musical  ended  at  the  end 
of  Act  One,  an  appreciative  audience 
would  have  left  with  a  warm  feeling 
and  a  fond  memory  of  a  sweet  and 
exceptional  musical.  Except  for  one 
scene,  the  first  act  is  creative, 
humourous  and  uplifting.  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  is  led  off  the  path  by  the 
wolf.  Considering  the  various  poten- 
tial metaphors  the  musical's  crea- 
tors had  intended  to  create  for  this 
moment,  child  molestation  appears 
to  be  the  most  likely. 

The  second  act  is  far  more  disturb- 
ing. The  wife  of  the  giant  which  has 
Jack  killed  arrives  at  the  village  (where 
all  the  fairy  tale  characters  from  Act 
One  are  presumably  living  happily 
ever  after)  and  proceeds  to  wreak 
havoc.  In  stepping  on  a  few  homes 
and  killing  a  few  protagonists,  the 
giant  leads  those  fairy  characters  who 
are  still  alive  back  into  the  woods  to 
painfully  reap  what  they  had  sown. 

In  general  the  singing,  the  score 
and  the  music  are  wonderful,  as  is  the 
acting.  In  particular,  Andy  Sallzman, 
playing  the  role  of  the  Baker,  Mary 
Ann  McDonald  playing  the  Baker's 
wife  and  Kathy  Michael  McGlynn, 


who  plays  the  Witch,  are  excellent. 
The  set  is  not  only  very  clever,  but 
allowed  for  a  number  of  scenes  to  be 
played  concurrently.  The  special  ef- 
fects are  also  very  elaborate,  and  in- 
cluded giant  beanstalks,  magic,  and 
flying  witches. 

Sondheim  is  known  for  writing  Wesf 
Side  Story,  Sweeny  ToddandA  Funny 
Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the 
Forum.  His  songs  are  complex  and 
refined.  In  what  is  probably  the  most 
demanding  production  this  season. 
The  Canadian  Stage  Company  does  a 
superior  job  in  interpreting  and  per- 
forming these  songs. 

The  only  drawbacks  to  the  produc- 
tion are  with  the  structure.  The  child 
molestation  overtones,  which  are  sub- 


ject to  interpretation,  are  not  needed, 
and  take  away  i nstead  of  addi  ng  to  the 
extraordinary  charm  of  the  perform- 
ance. The  overly  long  length  of  the 
play  is  also  inappropriate.  The  audi- 
ence should  leave  wanting  more,  in- 
stead of  wanting  to  get  the  hell  out: 
three  hours  with  one  brief  intermis- 
sion weighs  heavily  on  the  mind. 

Finally,  the  fairly  depressing  sec- 
ond act  will  only  be  appreciated  by 
people  who  take  great  pleasure  see- 
ing someone  else's  misery.  Forthose 
who  enjoy  that  sort  of  thing,  more 
power  to  them. 

Into  The  Woods  is  being  presented  at 
The  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for  the  Arts 
until  May  20. 


Feets  don't  fail  me  now! 


Apartment  for  rent,  in  hell 


by  Jeff  Blundell 
Varsity  Staff 

In  attempting  to  create  a  metaphor  for  hell,  French 
playwright  Jean-Paul  Sartre  places  three  com- 
plete strangers  in  a  room  with  no  windows  and  one 
locked  door.  The  result  is  the  existentialist  classic. 

No  Exit. 

No  Exit  is  being  mounted  at  the  Annex  Theater, 
opening  April  1 7,  by  Theater  Sans  Pretexte,  a  troop 
formed  in  Montreal  by  Gabrielle  Kemeny,  now  a 
Ryerson  theater  student. 

Although  No  Exit  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
existentialist,  Kemeny  says  it  really  is  in  a  category 
all  on  its  own. 

"I  don't  think  Sartre  likes  to  label  things.  It's 
sort  of  a  'come  as  it  is'  thing.  There  is  a  whole 
element  of  surreal  ism:  You  die  and  what  happens  to 
you?"  notes  Kemeny.  "The  idea  of  hell  dishing  out 
pain  for  whatever  you  did  on  earth.  I  think  he's 
mocking  that  in  some  way." 

There  is  also  a  lot  of  potential  comedy  in  Sartre's 
script.  He  locks  a  high  society  snob  from  Paris,  a 
Brazilian  playboy  journalist  and  a  lesbian  postal 
worker  in  a  small  room. 

They  have  no  windows,  no  mirrors,  and  no  bed. 
They  can't  sleep  or  blink,  nor  can  they  turn  off  the 
lights.  They  can  never  escape  each  other  or  them- 
selves. And  they  are  there  for  eternity.  C'mon  if 
you  can't  get  a  few  jokes  out  of  that,  you're  not 
trying  hard  enough. 

It  is  this  bizarre  collection  of  characters  and  their 
attempts  to  commu  nicate  that  fi  rst  attracted  Kemeny 


to  the  play. 

"It's  a  real  character  study  of  the  evolution  of 
these  people  who  come  into  the  room.  They  start 
with  politeness  in  the  beginning,  and  they  are  all 
hiding  why  they're  really  there  and  denying  that 
they  really  are  meant  to  be  there  to  a  certain 
degree,"  Kemeny  comments. 

"Bit  by  bit,  they  decide  if  they're  going  to  have 
to  be  there  forever,  'we're  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  this.'  One  of  them  says  'we'd  better  just 
come  out  with  it  and  say  what  we've  done  or  else 
we  won't  be  able  to  live  with  each  other  and 
we'll  drive  each  other  crazy.'  And  eventually 
each  one  of  them  does  confess,  which  doesn't 
seem  to  help  the  situation  any  more.  It  just  drives 
them  further  and  further  into  other  situations. 

"They  can't  stand  each  other  anymore  now 
that  they've  all  let  their  guard  down,  and  now  that 
their  true  colours  are  coming  through,  it's  even 
worse. 

"That  same  kind  of  interaction  is  something  I 
can  picture,  being  with  the  same  30  people,  day 
and  night,  every  day  at  theater  school,"  laughs 
Kemeny. 

As  wel  I  as  di  recti  ng,  Kemeny  plays  Estel  le,  one  of 
the  unfortunate  threesome.  The  cast  is  completed 
by  Mary  Krohnert,  Elwood  Hannington  and  Scott 
Henderson  as  the  Valet.  The  show  is  co-directed  by 
Victor  Correia. 

Theatr^Sans  Pre-texte  was  formed  five  years  ago 
in  Montreal,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  together  the 
anglophone  and  francophone  theater  worlds. 

"We  wanted  to  bring  these  two  groups  who 


Weren't  those  three  in  Superman  //? 

have  a  lot  to  offer  each  other,  together  to  commu- 
nicate," says  Kemeny.  "We  had  the  stage  manager 
giving  the  calls  in  both  languages.  And  it  really 
worked." 


Velvet  Skin  Esthetic  Studio 
^  Otters  Special  tor 

U  ot  T  students! 

$37.00  tull  leg  wax  $37.00 
$24.00  upper  leg  wax  $24.00 
$13.00       lower  leg  wax  $19.00 

Call  for  appointments. 
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Dr.  Dermot  Daly 

FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 

TEL:  963*9235 
86  BLOOR  ST.  W.,  SUITE  202 
BAY/BLOOR  (CLOSE  TO  BODYSHOP) 


INTERESTED  IN  KNOWING 
YOUR  FITNESS  LEVEL? 

We  need  men  15-29  years  of  age  (all 
fitness  levels)  to  participate  in  a  study  of 
physical  activity,  fitness  and  health  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Please  call  Iris  or 
Sue  at  the  School  of  Physical  &  Health 
Education  at  (416)  978-6952. 


TORONTO  WRITING 
WORKSHOP  May/June 


NINE-WEEK  WORKSHOPS  (one  eve.,  week): 
(Before  April  13:  $270  gach.  After  April  13:  $293  each.) 
Women   Writers,    May   2-June  27 
Intro,   to  Creative   Writing,   May   3-June  28 
Also   available:    In  termed./ Adv.    Fiction    &  Poetry 

DATES  TBA:  One-Day  Workshops  in  Poetry. 
Storytelling/  Performance.  Fiction/  Literary  Nonfiction 

in(h  rhticjtlly  jci  Uimcd  juihi>rs  unJ  perlormers.  incluJinii: 
l.ibby   Scheier,   Molly   Peacock,  George  GaU,   Helen  l*orter 

Locaiion:  Arcadia  Artists'  Qjnip,  (Queen's  Qua\  near  Bathurst.  Toronto 

416-260-6621 


to  all 
STUDENTS 

& 

FACULTY 

UPON  PRESENTATION 
OF  UNIVERSITY  I.D. 

EATON  CENTRE 

level  4,  next  to 
Mr.  Greenjeans 
581-1621 

*Not  valid  with  other  discounts,  coupons, 
sale  or  special  promotion  items. 


Graduate  Students 
SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union  CLUB 


TiJejKlayAPRil.25, 1995 
7  p.fn. 

KofBer  iBstitute  Auditorium  {m^  fi.) 
Spadtna  Ave.  {s^  Bancroft  Ave.) 


AGENDA  includes: 
-minor  Club  By-law  amendments 
-restructuring  of  the  Club  Management  Committee 

All  graduate  students  have 
voice  and  vote. 

Call  the  GSU  978-2391  for  nnore  information. 


TuesdaV,  April  11,  1995   


Varsity  All-ReViev^ 


The  Best  Home-grown  Star 
Award  is  a  three  way  tie  this 
year: 

Fourth-year  archeology  stu- 
dent Cherilee  Garofano  from 
the  U  of  T  Players'  produc- 
tion of  Vesus  Christ  Superstar. 

Amid  patchy  choreography 
(How  many  ways  can  people 
stand  in  a  circle?)  and  decid- 
edly unpregnant  pauses  (Like 
the  gaps  between  songs  on  a 
old  vinyl  record),  arose  a  sin- 
gular performance  of  such  as- 
tonishing quality  that  it  even 
dwarfed  the  Son  of  God  him- 
self. In  the  role  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  Garofano  deliv- 
ered such  a  beautiful  rendition 
of  "I  Don't  Know  How  to 
Love  Him,"  the  audience  left 
the  theatre  humming  it,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  heard  it  i  n  Act 
One.  -JB 

Tug,  at  the  Fringe  Festival 
and  written  by  U  of  T  student 
Kimberly  Orton.  Her  explora- 
tion of  the  issues  of  art  and  its 
practicality  were  freshly  done 
with  banter  and  the  use  of  wom- 
en's  bodies  in  art  were 
deconstructed  without  being 
obvious.  Fresh  and  exciting.  - 
KH 

Fiona  Reed  for  her  work  in 
Hay  Fever  earlier  this  year  at 
Canadian  Stage.  Especially  for 
her  grace  in  enduring  the  un- 
believable dumb  oversight  of 
not  even  being  nominated  for  a 
Dora  last  year  for  her  perform- 
ance \nDeath  and  the  Maiden. 
Her  performance  was  the  only 
good  thing  about  the  produc- 
tion. Having  to  contend  with 
such  small-minded  thinking  as 


"Oh,  she  won  the  award  last 
year  and  this  year  we  have  to 
give  someone  else  a  chance." 
Mightmakea  lessertalentthink 
longingly  of  working  some- 
where south.  -LS 

The  Most  Wasteful  Use  of 
Funds  Award  goes  to  the  To- 
ronto production  of  Tommy, 
for  managing  to  bleach  the 
slightest  semblance  of  mean- 
ing out  of  the  Who's  rock 
opera.  By  emphasizing 
Tommy's  pinball  prowess 
and  ignoring  his  spiritual  jour- 
ney, the  production  managed 
to  put  an  out-dated  rock  con- 
cert into  a  fancy  theatre  and 
charge  a  lot  of  moola  for  tick- 
ets. -ES 

The  McMillan  Bloedel  Blow- 
ing Money  Like  it  Was  Some- 
body Else's  Award  goes  to 
Nothing  Sacred  and  the  Fac- 
tory Theatre  and  all  the  other 
producers  involved  with  that 
fiasco.  A  loan  of  $  1 00,000  from 
the  province  (that's  us,  folks) 
was  squandered  on  a  produc- 
tion that  was  badly  prepared, 
organized  and  produced.  -LS 

It  Took  Real  Teamwork  to 
Screw  Up  This  Badly  Award 

goes  as  well  to  Nothing  Sa- 
cred, shared  by  the  Province  of 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Culture, 
Tourism  and  Recreation  (Anne 
Swarbrick)  for  blithely  loaning 
$100,000  to  the  production 
with  literally  no  criteria  for  the 
loan  or  firm  accountability  on 
how  or  when  it  was  to  be  re- 
paid to  Factory  Theatre  who 


blundered  from  the  beginning 
by  overbooking  the  opening 
night  by  200  people  and 
didn't  know  how  to  fix  the 
mess;  the  producers,  who 
booked  the  production  into  a 
theatre  it  would  have  to  vacate 
in  two  months  even  though  it 
had  to  run  much  longertomake 
any  money,  then  changed  the 
performance  schedule  so  of- 
ten the  customers  didn't  know 
when  or  where  the  show  was 
playing;  and  the  media,  who 
were  sleeping  and  didn't 
catch  or  question  any  of  these 
eyebrow-knitting  goings-on 
until  several  weeks  after  the 
showclosed.  Great  going,  folks. 
-LS 

The  Best  Show  that  Just 
Didn'tCut  It  Award  also  goes 
to  Nothing  Sacred.  Launched 
amid  a  flurry  of  publicity  last 
October,  this  George  F.  Walker 
play  was  to  be  the  great  Cana- 
dian masterpiece,  leading  us 
into  a  era  of  domestically-pro- 
duced commercial  success  sto- 
ries. Unfortunately,theproduc- 
tion  faded  into  obscurity  in  the 
ensu  ing  months,  despite  a  witty 
and  insightful  script  and  tal- 
ented cast.  -JB 

The  Good  Try  and  Here's 
Half  a  Havana  Award  to  the 

Kensington  Carnival  Company 
for  their  ambitious  production 
of  Blood  Wedding  by  Spanish 
playwright  Frederico  Garica 
Lorca.  -LS 

The  Best  Trio  Award  goes  to 
Martha  Ross,  Leah  Cherniak 
and  Anne  Marie  MacDonald 
for  their  brilliant  ensemble 
work  in  Theatre  Columbus' 
production  of  The  Attic,  the 
Pearls  and  Three  Fine  Girls. 
These  three  fine  actresses  per- 
formed with  zestful  comedic 
flare,  combining  buffoon  and 
clown  techniques  with  a  tradi- 
tional narrative  structure.  -ES 

The  Worst  Trio  Award  goes 
to  Philip  Akin,  Dan  Lett  and 
Brian  Tree  of  the  Tarragon 
Theatre's  'three  men  in  a 
Lebanese  prison  cell  family 
drama^  Someone  Who'll 
Watch  Over  Me.  It's  not  re- 


ally the  actors' fault — the  script 
just  didn't  work.  The  stere- 
otypical acting  gave  in  to  cli- 
ched  writing.  -ES 

The  Most  Overzealous  Pub- 
licity Department  and  Over- 
rated Production  Award  goes 
to  the  Canadian  Stage  Compa- 
ny's production  of  Poor  Su- 
per Man.  While  playwright 
Brad  Fraser  basked  in  the  glori- 
ous media  spotlight,  attention 
was  diverted  from  the  actual 
quality  of  the  play  itself.  But  if 
there  was  an  award  for  best 
anal  sex  on  stage.. .-f5 

A  Theatre  Junkie's  Life  is 
Not  Complete  Unless  you've 
Seen  This  Production  Award 

goes  to  the  Stratford  Festival's 
production  of  Long  Day's 
journey  Into  Night.  -LS 

The  Hot  Air  Over-Blown 
Hype  Award  is  a  tie  between 
The  Earth  is  a  Witch,  the  Witch 
is  a  Saint,  the  Saint  is  Applause 
by  Death  Waits,  and  David 
Farser's  play  Tesia  Electric, 
which  was  more  deadly  than 
electric.  -LS 

Is  This  The  Twilight  Zone? 

Award  goes  to  one  of  the  open- 
ing nights  of  Six  Degrees  of 
Separation.  John  La  Guare's 
script  satirizes  the  upper  classes 
and  their  frivolity.  Oddly 
enough  all  the  richies  in  the 
crowd  laughed  along,  while 
they  were  being  made  fun  of.  - 
KH 

The  Newt  Gingrich  Award 
for  Cultural  Awareness  and 
The  Benedict  Arnold  Award 
for  Loyalty  both  go  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  which  prom- 
ised continued  financial  sup- 
porttoHarbourfront Centre  and 
then  changed  its  mind  and  cut 
off  the  funding — resulting  in  an 
impending  closing  on  Sept.  1 5 
of  one  of  Toronto's  richest 
(culturally)centres.  But  hey,  we 
still  have  baseball,  eh.  -LS 

compiled  by  the  Varsity 
Academy  for  Dramatic  Arts 
(AKA  Jeff  Blundell,  Erica 
Sessle,  Lynn  Slotkin,  and 
Kerri  Huffman) 


1995  H.L.  Welsh 
Lectures  in  Physics 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


THURSDAY,  MAY  11,  1:30  P.M. 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  King's  College  Circle 

Irwin  I.  Shapiro,  Peering  at  the  Universe  through  Gravitational  Lenses 

Steven  Chu,  Laser  Cooling  and  Trapping  for  Fun  and  Profit:  From  Atomic  Clocks 
to  DMA 


FRIDAY,  MAY  12,  1:30  P.M. 

Koffler  Institute,  Bancroft  Avenue,  Room  108 

Steven  Chu,  Precision  Atom  Interferometry  and  Other  Applications  of  Laser 
Cooling  and  Trapping 

Irwin  I.  Shapiro,  Cosmology  with  Gravitational  Lenses:  A  Case  of  Farsightedness 

Public  Reception  in  the  East  Common  Room  of  Hart  House,  Friday,  May  12,  4:45-6:30  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  For  further  information,  call  978-7136. 


DE^IL 


I  DER  TRAVEL  SERVICES  I 


EUROPEAN  RAIL  SERVICES 


1995 
RAIL  PASS  RATES 

in  Canadian  Dollars 
EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  1,  1995 


EURAILPASS  PRI 

C  E  S 

EURAIL  YOUTHPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 

15  DAYS                  NEW  PASS 

$558 

1  MONTH 

$810 

2  MONTHS 

$1076 

•Available  only  if  passenger  is  under  26  years  old  on  ttieir  first  day  of  travel 

EURAIL  YOUTH  FLEXIPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 

5  DAYS  IN  2  MONTHS 

$357 

TODAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$558 

15  DAYS  IN  2  MONTHS 

$756 

'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under  26  years  old  on  their  first  day  c 

)f  travel 

GERMAN  RAIL  PASS  PR 

ICES 

YOUTHPASS*  -  2ND  CLASS 

5  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$194 

10  DAYS,  IN  1  MONTH 

$264 

15  DAYS  IN  1  MONTH 

$334 

'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under  26  years  old  on  their  first  day 

af  travel 

EUROPASS 
50%  DISCOUNT 

for  2nd  person  in  party  of  two  travelling  in  1st  Class. 


EUROPASS  PRICES 


For  travel  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain  &  Switzerland. 

Select  the  countries  you  wont  to  visit  and  tlie  travel  days  desired.  Countries 
must  be  selected  at  time  of  purcfiase  and  must  be  adjacent  to  eocfi  other. 
The  following  associated  countries  may  be  added  at  an  extra  charge: 
Austria,  Greece,  Belgium,  Luxembourg  &  Portugal. 

ADULT  YOUTH' 
TRAVEL  IN  3  COUNTRIES        1ST  CLASS  2ND  CLASS 


5  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$392 

$278 

6  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$446 

$318 

7  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$500 

$358 

TRAVEL  IN  4  COUNTRIES 

8  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$554 

$398 

9  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$608 

$438 

TODAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$662 

$478 

TRAVEL  IN  5  COUNTRIES 

1 1  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$716 

$518 

12  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$770 

$558 

13  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$824 

$598 

14  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$878 

$638 

15  DAYS  OF  RAIL  TRAVEL 

$932 

$678 

Certain  rules  and 
'Available  only  if  passenger  is  under 

regulations  opply- 
26  years  old  on  thei 

first  day  of  travel. 

STUDENTS! 

NOW  YOU  CAN  TRAVEL  IN  STYLE! 

With  the  50%  discount,  two  1  st  Class 
Europosses  cost  only  $1 6-$21  more  per  person 
than  two  2nd  Class  Youth  Europosses. 


To  order  European  Rail  Passes,  call 


PROMINENT  TRAVEL 
(416)  695-0838 


MENTION  THIS  AD  AND  RECEIVE  A  FREE  TRAVEL  BAG 
OR  BACKPACK  WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  YOUR 
EUROPEAN  RAIL  PASS! 


Varsity  All-ReVieW 


Tuesday,  April  11,  1995 
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NAMES! 


BARBARIAN 


25%-40%  OFF 
SELECTED  CLOTHING 


APRIL '95 

VARSITY  SPORTS  STORE 


U  OF  T  ATHLETIC  CENTRE  • 
55  Harbord  St.  at  Spadina 


977-8220 


E    C  0 


C    E  0 


Environmenlal  Commissioner's 

Earth  Weel(  Open  House— Aprill8-2U995 


Celebrate  Earth  Week  25  during  Open  House  Week  at  the 
Environmental  Commissioner's  Office  (ECO). 

Come  visit  our  in-house  public  Resource  Centre,  meet  Ontario's 
first  Environmental  Commissioner,  discover  your  new  environ- 
mental rights  and  join  us  for  refreshments. 

Kick-Off  To  ECO  Earth  Week  Open  House 
2  •  6  p.m.,  April  18 

ECO  Earth  Week  Open  House 
2  •  5  p.m.,  April  19  ■  21 

1075  Bay  St.,  Suite  605  (between  Wellesley  &  Bloor) 
Toronto 'M5S  2BI 

Phone:  (416)  325-3377  •  ToU  free:  1-800-701-64S4 


The  ECO,  an  independent  agency  of  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
promotes  the  Environmental  Bill  of  Rights  by  facilitating 
public  participation  and  reviewing  governmental  account- 
ability for  environmental  decision-making. 


Don't  get  caught  in  a 
dead-end  summer  job! 


Work  Full-time  or  Part-time 
during  the  summer,  and  do 
temporary,  part-time  work  during 
the  school  year!  Or,  take  the  year 
ofif  and  just  come  back  next 
summer. 


Guaranteed 
hourjy 

,wages 


have  a  definite  edge  when  you 
need  to  find  permanent  work 
after  graduation! 

We  specialize  in  secretarial, 
clerical,  data  entry,  reception, 
word-processing,  light  industrial 
and  much  more. 

Our  Call-Center  stafifs  jobs  in 
Customer  Service,  Lead 
Generadng,  Telemarketing,  and 
conducting  Surveys.  All  require 
above  average  communication 
skills,  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Temporary  employment  helps  you 

develop  permanent  skills,  as  well        Develop  your  communication 
as  a  long-lasting  relationship  with        skills,  get  the  experience  you 
a  stable  employer.  Prove  yourself       need,  and  STILL  pay  Tuition  next 
to  a  reputable  agency,  and  you'll  year! 

Keith  Bagg  Personnel 

Call  Tammy  or  KIrsten  to  Inquire  abour  our  present  openlngsl 
Phone  #(416)  863-1800   Fax  #(416)  863-1824 


Thanks,  good  work,  and  good  luck 


to  tnis 
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Aaron  Chan,  Aaron  Hawco,  Alan  Comblum,  Alan  Hari-Singh,  Aldrin  Fernando,  Alessandra  Piccione, 
Allan  Wong,  Andrea  Aster,  Andrew  Davidge,  Andrew  Hodge,  Andrew  Lustig,  Andrew  Male,  Andrew 
Poller,  Andrew  Preston,  Andy  Georgiades,  Andy  lanni,  Anjum  Choudhry,  Ann  Simard,  Ann  Williams, 
Anna  Nike  Mineyko,  Anne  Castelino,  Anthony  Guiang,  Anije  Mcyer-Erlach,  Anusia  Govindasamy, 
Aphrodite  Sahlas,  Ariel  Darcy,  Aubrey  Cohen,  Barry  McCartan,  Ben  Lenton,  Benjy  Mogil,  Beverly  Taft, 
Bill  Hodges,  Bob  Tamaddon,  Brent  Gulanowski,  Brian  Ellicott,  Cameron  Quentin  Stewart,  Carey  Frey, 
Carla  Prada,  Carol  Holland,  Carol  Why  not,  Catherine  Hunt,  Catherine  O'Rawe,  Cheryl  Cline,  Chris 
Barany,  Chris  Black,  Chris  Borsl,  Chris  Garden,  Chris  Cooling,  Chris  Kinkaid,  Chris  Lavis,  Chris  Poulo, 
Chris  Varga,  Chris  Wilier,  Christine  Cuk,  Christine  Kralik,  Christopher  Dell,  Chuan  Goh,  Cindy  Englen, 
Colleen  Kerluk,  Cormac  McCarthy,  Craig  Vickers,  Cris  Vallonio,  Daniel  Proussalidis,  Dario  P.  Del 
Degan,  Dave  Cooke,  Dave  Valliere,  David  Collins,  David  Naiman,  David  Robbins,  David  Webster, 
Davis  Montgomery.  Deana  Beltsis,  Debby  Rosenthal,  Dermot  Brennan,  Devorah  Lilhwick,  Don 
Roebuck,  Don  Ward,  Doug  Saunders,  Duncan  MacDoncll,  Dwayne  McConney,  Ed  McLaughlin,  Ed 
Rubinstein,  Elana  McMunry,  Eljgsa  Landsell,Ella  KalashnikoVj  Ellen  Servinis,  Elvi.s,  Emma  Gorst,  Eric 
Langenbacher,  EricSquair.  Erin  O'Brien,  Evelyn  Wang.  Fara^iRahbiini,  Fiona  Miller,  F.  Ross  Englefield, 
Gail  Packwood,  Gareth  Spanglett.  Gautham»n  Ravmdran,  Geoff  Sim{»on,  Geoffrey  Kushnir,  George 
Harapa,  Georgiana  Uhly  arik,  Gillian  McCann,  Greg  Jedrzejewski,  Hal  Niedzviecki,  Hans  Cespedes  Wittig, 
Heidi  Tiedemann,  Helen  Kuk,  Helen  Suk,  Hilary  G.  Clark,  Hovig  John  Khajadourian,  Hugo  De  Burgos, 
Ian  Rolh,  Ian  Tocher,  Ida  McLaughlin,  Ilan  Kebnan,  Ingrid  An«;vic]aivJiuncs  AFiaser,  Jamie,  Castellanos, 
Jan  Becker,  Jason  Visuislde,  Jeff Blundcll,  Jen  Scerbovic,  Jenny  Fricdland.  Jenny  Miller,  Jenny  Solursh, 
Joann  Sy,  Joel  Heillin,  John  Aokcmnan,  John  Balzel,  John  Bgrcslord,  John  Degen,  John  Furedy,  John 
Richmond,  John  Teshima,  Jolanda  Galassi,  Jonathan  Bunce,  Jonathon  Hodge,  Jordan  Tan,  Judith  Pereira, 
Judith  Reid,  Kate  Wickens,  Kathry  n  Scharf,  Kayoko  Langenbacher,  Ken  Sparling,  Kevin  Sager,  Khalil  As- 
Sharif,  Kim  Burtnyk,  Kristin  Snodden,  Kristine  Maitland,  Larry  Koch,  Laura  Bil,  Laura  Connell,  Laura 
Toth,  Leo  Bclair,  Lewko  Ityhorijiw,  Lisa  Voisin,  Lloyd  Axworthy.  Lois- Anna  Kaminski,  Louis 
MacPhefsOT,  LydiaRiva,  Lynn  SloikiD,  Marco  Santaguida,  Marco  Timpano.  Marcus  Robinson,  Marita 
Hogeveen,  Moitcss  Dc  Gu/ntas,  Mar^  Farabhaksh,  Mark  Campaigne,  Mark  Gidlio,  Mark  Ly^l;  Mark 
Marshall,  Mark  Rivkin,  Mark  Van  Remi,  Martin  Multamaki,  Matthew  Christian  Vadum,  Matthew 
Kaminsky,  Medusa  Dreadknot,  Meredith  Brown,  Meredoc  McMinn,  Michael  Betlencourt,  Michael 
Eshkibok,  Michael  Friedman,  Michael  Higgins,  Michael  Lei,  Michela  Pasquali,  Mike  Filonienko,  Mike 
Rusek,  Munnazzah  Shirwani,  Neil  Bamet,  Nicholas  Sapp,  Nick  Kazamia,  Nick  Vanweerdenburg,  Nicole 
Nolan,  Nondas  Tsamardos,  Norman  Hui,  Omar  Odeh,  Omri  Tinlpulver,  Pam  Scheininger,  Pamela 
Fergusson,  Paul  Carson,  Paul  Hainsworth,  Peter  Okens,  Phil  Hutchins,  Philip  Smith,  Philip  SuUivan, 
Polly  loannou,  Raghu  Krishnan,  Richard  Baker,  Rick  Coyle,  Rita  Puglisi,  Rob  Attaran,  Roger  Foley,  Ron 
Sears,  Rosary  Kwak,  Rosemary  Waigh,  Roxana  Sultan,  Russell  Sinclair,  Sadia  Baig,  Sam  Lee,  Samuel 
Lai,  Sandra  Raponi,  Sandra  Wheeler,  Sara  Justine  Wilson,  Sarah  Jane  Wilson,  Saurabh  Sharma,  Schlomo 
Schwartzberg,  Sean  DiGiovanna,  Sean  Tai,  Sebastien  Lavertu,  Sharon  Ouderkirk,  Simone  A.  Brown, 
Sona  Kim,  Sonia  Leigh,  Sophia  Hussain,  Stacey  Jenkins,  Stephen  Hobe,  Stephen  Johnson,  Steve  Fraser, 
Sieve  Gravestock,  Steve  Iscoe,  Steve  Mock,  Steve  Porter,  Steve  Sanyal,  Steve  Schroeder  ,  Stewart 
Weinstein,  Stuart  Berman,  Sunny  Bernardo,  Susan  Scarrow,  Susie  Tan,  Suzanne  Lozynsky,  T.J.  Behe, 
Tanya  Workman,  Tanya  Zakrison,  Ted  Rybakowski,  Terri-Lynn  Waldron,  Tiffany  Johnsen,  Tim  Chase, 
Tom  Conen,  Tom  Loite,  Tony  Hall,  Tracy  Bohan,  Tracy  Rotslein,  Trevor  Hogg,  Valerie  Hartman,  Vincent 
Lam,  Vivian  Lee,  Vivian  Wong,  Yuki  Hayashi,  Yuri  Talaga,  Zaheed  Jiwani. 
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VarsitV  All-ReVieW 


Varsity  Ctassifieds  cost  $8.50  for  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3 J25  for  non-business  ads).  Twenty  cents  for  each  word  after  25.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00,  Drawer 
rentals  $1 0  per  month.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  SMid  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines: 
Monday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  bsue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856,  ,  ,  ,  /  /,^,..  ^  ,  //.     ,  .    >  ^  //      //      ,  „  . 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


MOVING  TO  LONDON,  ONTARIO? 

Rooms  available  in  spacious  6  bedroom 
house.  Minutes  from  UWO.  Parking, 
laundry,  living  room,  dining  room.  275/ 
300+  4 1 6-324-8548  /  51 9-434-3063. 


CHARMING,  SUNNY  COSY 

furnished  room  in  quiet  home,  Bloor  and 
Bathurst.  End  of  April.  $350  inclusive. 
537-3222/230-6781. 


BASEMENT  APT.  NEAR  U  OF  T  - 
MAY1 

Laundry  avail.,  $500  or  lower  rent  for 
chores.  References.  No  smoking  or  pets. 
968-8875.  Leave  message. 


SUBLET:  MAY  -  AUGUST  /  SHARED 

Bedroom  +  solarium  +  own  bathroom  in 
two  bedroom  condo.  University/Dundas, 
air-conditioning,  laundry,  furnished,  cable, 
swimming  pool,  sauna,  gym.  $500 
inclusive.  Call  340-7400 


ANNOUNCEMEKTS 


ARE  YOU  PREGNANT 

and  distressed?  Call  Birthright  -469-1 1 1 1 
ordrop  by  our  campus  office  In  Teefy  Hall, 
Room  6  (downstairs)  weekday  afternoons 
between  1:30  and  4:30p.m.  After  hours 
call  1(800)550-4900.  Our  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  non-judgmental. 
Birthright  can  help  -  we  listen,  we  care,  we 
follow  through. 

YONGE  AND  EGLINTON 

Accurate.  $2/page.  Laserprinting.  No  extra 
rush  overnight  (in  by  midnight,  out  at  1 
p.m.).  481  -3089 after  1p.m.  Second  Copy 
free! 


COMPUTER  AND  PRINTER  FOR 
SALE 

386-DX  40MHZ  (128K)  4  MB  RAM,  120 
MB  Hard  drvie.  1 4"  SVGA  monitor.  Trident 
1MB  video  card.  Windows  3.1,  modem. 
Plus  24  pin  multi-mode  Panasonic  printer. 
$800  (4  months  warranty).  Call  Ying  975- 
9253. 


MICROSCOPE,  LAB  QUALITY 

Argus  4x4/400x  Biological  360  degree 
rotatable  head.  Magnification  40x  lOOx 
400x  Eye  piecelOxwide  field.  23MMIDIN/ 
4x10  objectives.  Spring  loaded.  40x 
Parfocal  centred  Achromatic  21  MMIDIN 
Standard.  Brand  new,  selling  for  $170.  T/ 
P:  595-9520  (after  7:00p.m.) 


WANTED 


FULL  TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Successful  mobile  service  franchise 
looking  for  motivated  owner/operator.  Low 
overhead,  high  rate  of  return.  Full  training 
and  support.  Investment  from  $27,000. 
Phone  (403)  278-1448. 

STUDENTS  -  JOBS  OVERSEAS 

Teach  conversational  English  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
year  round,  short  term  or  for  summer.  Up 
to  $4500.00/month.  No  experience,  no 
certificates  needed.  For  details  on  living/ 
working  conditions,  job  directories,  howto 
land  a  job,  much  more,  pick  up  our  free 
brochure  at  the  SAC  office,  main  campus, 
Scarborough,  Erindale  or  send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Aisa 
Facts  (UT),  PO  Box  93,  Kingston  ON  K7L 
4V6. 


STUDENTS,  RESEARCHERS! 

Long-term  free  lance  contract  work  for 
major  Canadian  educational  specialty 
publisher.  Technical,  scientific,  education 
helpful.  Laminated  reference  "charts" 
multiple  copies.  Pithy  prose.  Cascading 
graphics.  Reply  in  writing  to  File  95-15, 
Papertech,  163  Buttermill  Ave.,  Unit  12, 
Concord  Ont.  L4K  3X8 


VOLUNTEER  COORDINATOR(S) 

Wanted  for  feminist  newspaper,  "Wench" 
-  good  organizational  and  people  skillz 
needed. ..fun  work.  Call  515-0470. 


$800  A  WEEK 

Do  you  have  what  it  takes?  Display 
marketing  representative  with  own  car 
required.  Base  salary  plus  bonus.  (905) 
709-4793. 


9n  SWIMMING  INSTRUCTOR 
WANTED! 

for  Bay/Bloor  private  fitness  club.  $10/hr. 
To  start  end  of  April.  Call  Lisa  A.S.A.P.  at 
593-7357. 


STUDENTS  -  ALL  CITIES  -  WORK 
WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  WORK 

Earn  good  commission.  Quality  product: 
Oil  Painting  portraits  reproduced  on 
canvas  from  your  customer's  photograph. 
Fax  (41 6)  766-0676.  Attn:  Reverend  Julia 
Obara. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX 
COMPUTATIONS  PREPARED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT.  LOW 
RATES.  GREAT  ON-CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  CALL  298-6850  (LEAVE  A 
MESSAGE). 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  FACIALS 

Treatment  of  acne  and  brown  spots.  Low 
rates  for  students.  Call  Bay  Street  Clinic. 
921-1357. 1033  Bay  St.  Suite  #322. 


PAM  THE  HAIR  STYLIST 

from  Bay  and  Bloor  has  moved.  Come 
visit  me  at  Hair  Excell.  1 2  Cumberiand  St. 
926-9755.  Special  Discount  for  students. 
See  you  soon. 


TUTORING 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Probability,  Intro,  to  Advanced  Stats, 
Survey,  Experiments,  Regr,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  Term  Project/Social  Science 
Thesis  Assistance,  Bayesian,  Decision 
Theory.  Tel:  4 1 6-486-3908,  fax:  41 6-322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

lntro./bus/vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  variables,  Differential  Equations, 
Discrete  Math,  Ops.  Research,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics.  6  yrs  university 
teaching  experience,  1 0  yrs  tutoring,  MA 
math,  BSC  math  specialist.  Tel:  416-486- 
3908,  fax:  416-322-5890 

MASTERING  THE  LSAT!  - 

Why  practice  questions  when  you  can 
master  the  principles?  Your  best  and  most 
comprehensive  option  for  LSAT  training 
starts  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 
Start  anytime  and  have  the  option  of 
wori<ing  with  us  all  summeri  -  Richardson 
-  (416)  410-7737  or  1-800-567-7737. 

THE  ESSAY  DOCTOR 

Do  you  have  trouble  expressing  yourself 
in  writing?  Are  your  essay  ideas  worth  an 
"A"  but  your  writing  only  gets  you  a  "B"? 
Work  with  a  professional  editorto  improve 
your  grades  and  give  your  papers  an 
edge.  Call  699-6735 

ON-CAMPUS  EDITING 

Friendly,  experienced  tutor  will  organize, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments.  Reasonable  rates. 
Emergencies  welcome!  Fax  service  also 
available.  Call  Charlotte:  416-597-2228. 


SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  public  speaking  for  University 
students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  the  power  of  your  voice. 
FOR  INFORMATION  AND  A  FREE 
BROCHURE  CALL  416-783-6717.  Now 
registering  for  Spring  and  Summer 
classes. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  ASSISTANCE 

Graduate  with  professional  writing  and 
editing  experience  available  to  clean  up 
your  papers  and  increase  your  grades. 
Call  Darren  at  532-8944. 


ESSAYS 

Assist  in  organizing,  writing  and 
researching  assignments.  Joe  (905)  279- 
3828.  Downtown  and  Mississauga. 

FRENCH  TUTOR  /  ASSIGNMENTS 
CORRECTED 

Need  help  with  French  grammar,  syntax 
or  assignments?  This  friendly  student  from 
France  will  help  you  improve  your  written 
French  whether  you're  a  beginner  or 
advanced  student  of  the  language.  No 
task  is  too  big.  Call  Jean-Francois  at  537- 
3650. 


GMAT  SPECIALISTS 

Our  courses  vary  from  10  weeks  to  one 
weekend.  Small  groups.  Total  preparation. 
12  years  experience.  MATH 
PREPARATION  GROUP  (41 6)  812-6698 


-  ESSAYS  - 

Good  research,  writing  and  presentation 
get  good  grades.  Professional  editor, 
desktop  publisher,  senior  grad., 
experienced  T.A.,  marker,  writing  tutor 
can  help.  Campus,  reasonable.  972-6764 


WORD 

PROCESSING 


A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  WITH  US 

is  a  big  one  in  you!  Professionally  crafted 
curricula  vitae,  career  counseling. 
Bathurst/Dupont.  539-9051.  10:00-7:00. 
Also  editing,  WP/DTP  services. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS  -  LASER 
ART- 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Free  Spelling/ 
Grammar  check.  Next  day  service. 
Resumes,  $25.  Inside  Village  by  the 
Grange.  (Dundas  &  McCaul)  599-0500. 


KEEP  THIS  AD! 

$2.00/page.  Includes  spelling  and 
grammar  check,  laser-quality  printing,  plus 
your  assignment  on  diskette.  "Rush" 
service  available.  Call  406-0768. 


WORD-PROCESSING  PLUS! 

Fast,  accurate  and  impeccable  typing, 
word-processing  and  transcription.  Flyers, 
resumes,  reports,  charts  and  graphs. 
Reasonable  rates.  24  hours/7  days.  Call 
653-3405.  Fax  653-3997. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax  service. 
Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone  465-3602.  24 
hrs. 


EXPERT  ASSISTANCE  ON 
REPORTS, 

essays,  and  assignments  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Use  our  professional  editing  service 
and  raise  your  grade  to  a  higher  level.  Call 
Speedywrite  at  699-0959.  Free  pick-up 
and  delivery. 


WORD-PROCESSING  AND 
DESKTOP 

Resumes,  flyers,  essays  and  reports.  Top- 
of-the-line  Xerox  copier.  Thesis  hardcover 
binding,  spiral  binding.  Houriy  rentals,  PC, 
Scanner,  OCR  etc.  Call  979-2942,  185 
College  St.  Toronto 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $8.50  for  the  first  25  words  and  $6.50  each  for  6  or 
more  ads  (Student  rate:  $3.25).  20  cents  for  each  word  after  25. 
Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds, 
44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2E4.  Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Deadlines:      Thursday  Noon  for  Monday  issue 
Monday  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

Box  rentals  $10  /  month.  Additional  bold  type  $2.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 

No.  of  Insertions  


Date  of  Insertions 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


At  last  -  Elvis:  The  Coffee  Table  Edition 
The  10-part  saga, 
now  in  one  complete  volume. 
Coming  soon  from 
Varsity  Press! 


RAME  YOUR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The  U  of  T  Bookstore  offers  a  wide  range  of  unique  gift  items 

to  commemorate  your  academic  success. 
See  it  all  at  our  insignia  clothing  and  gift  shop. 


FOF 


University  of  Toronto 

Boolcstores 


UofT 
Bookstore 


214  College  Street  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre  •  Mon-Fri  9-6  /  Sat  10-5  /  Sun  12-5  •  Clothing  &  Gift  Shop  (416)  978-7919 


